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SENATE 
Sarurpay, October 19, 1929 
(Legislative day of Monday, September 30, 1929) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 
PETITION 
Mr. VANDENBERG presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Davison and Ypsilanti, Mich., praying for the passage of Sen- 
ate bill 1468, the so-called Smoot bill, to amend the food and 
drugs act of June 30, 1906, by extending its provisions to 
tobacco and tobacco products, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 1904) for the relief of George A. Gundelfinger (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1905) authorizing the President to appoint H. T. 


Meyers a lieutenant commander, Dental Corps, United States | 


Navy (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 1906) for the appointment of an additional circuit 
judge for the fifth judicial circuit; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes, the pending question being on the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Norris, on page 307, after line 24, to insert a 
provision for export debentures. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the amendment that is pending 
is one of very great importance and upon which there is a very 
great honest difference of opinion as to whether it is wise or 
unwise, whether it will benefit or injure agriculture. I want to 
say for myself that I expect to vote against the amendment at 
the present time in the hope that the legislation we have already 
enacted for farm relief, with additional relief through the tariff, 
which we should pass may prove adequate to aid in putting 
agriculture upon a good, firm, and prosperous basis. But if that 
should not prove to be true and the debenture provision should 
not be adopted now, but should come up later for consideration, 
I will vote for it, because I want to see agriculture put upon a 
basis of prosperity as permanent as it is possible to secure. 
There are such serious objections from the standpoint of the 
farmer himself honestly and patriotically urged to the debenture 
plan, however, that in my judgment it should not be adopted 
until other plans honestly urged and adopted fail to bring the 
relief we all want. I understand the amendment leaves the put- 
ting in effect of this amendment to the Farm Board or the 
Secretary of the Treasury. I am not in favor of putting this 
responsibility upon the board or Secretary. If Congress believes 
in the wisdom of this policy it should vote to put it in effect; 
it should take the responsibility and discharge it. We should 
not shirk our duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk a list of 
names of certain corporations submitted by the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] to be presented to the Treasury 
Department for a report on the income taxes of those corpora- 
tions, and I ask that it may be printed in the Recorp as similar 
lists have been printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The list is as follows: 

Sangomo Electric Co., Springfield, 
Waterbury Clock Co., Waterbury, 
Session Clock Co., Forestville, Conn. 
Gilbert Clock Co., Winston, Conn. 
Chelsea Clock Co., Brockton, Mass. . 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day, it take a recess 
until Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest that the Senator at- 
tach to the request a further agreement that the Senate shall 
continue in session not later than 6 o’clock on Monday. 

Mr. NORRIS. Could we not commence at 8 o'clock in 
morning and run until 7 in the evening? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. My request will be modified in accordance with 
the suggestion of the Senator from Arkansas, that the Senate 
shall remain in session not later than 6 o’clock on Monday. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why not meet to-morrow? [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. The question is on the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
place in the Recorp an editorial appearing in this morning’s 
Washington Post entitled “ The People’s Attorney,” relating to 
the consumers’ counsel amendment adopted on Thursday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Saturday, October 19, 1929] 
THD PEOPLE’S ATTORNEY 

The Senate has just perpetrated one of those triumphs of muddy 
thinking which have disgusted the country and caused it to give up 
hope of obtaining the benefit of wise statesmanship as applied to their 
economic affairs. After having provided that the Tariff Commission 
shall be a fact-finding body in the interest of all the people, charged 
with reporting its findings and recommendations to Congress, the Senate 
now adopts an amendment creating a monstrosity called the “ con- 
sumers’ counsel,” at a salary of $10,000 a year. 

This officer is to be “in the legislative branch of the Government.” 
He is to champion the cause of the common people against the remorse- 
less Tariff Commission, which is itself an agent of the people. Before 
the commission, as agent of the people, can report its findings to Con- 
gress another agent of the people, the special agent of the people, is 
to have the right to be heard in behalf of the “ ultimate consumer.” 

The consumers’ counsel is to be a person who has never before 
acted as a lobbyist. He is to have power to subpeena witnesses and to 
compel the Tariff Commission to make any investigation upon which 
he desires information, regardless of the cost of the proceedings. He 
is to have clerical assistants and experts furnished by the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

The Senate has discovered a plan that offers unlimited possibilities 
of expansion. The consumers’ counsel will be the official lobbyist of the 
“legislative branch of the Government.” He is to have the extraordi- 
nary power of determining for himself what the “consuming public” 
wants. He is to be the spokesman of that mythical muititude who toil 
not, neither do they spin, but spend their time exclusively in making 
purchases at retail. Somehow, by undiscovered methods, the Senate has 
concluded that the “ consumers” of the country are in a class by them- 
selves and likely to be outraged by the Tariff Commission or by Congress 
itself in making the tariff unless they are defended by their own par- 
titular lobbyist. 

The Tariff Commission is placed in the position of being an enemy of 
the public and a tool of conspirators who would boost the tariff. Its 
reports are not to be taken at face value by Congress, but are to be 
subject to suspicion unless approved by the consumers’ counsel. 

Why has the Senate confined this scheme to the tariff? There are 
other commissions that should be subjected to the espionage and super- 
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vision of “ consumers’ counsel.” The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Civil Service Commission, the General Accounting Office, the Bureau 
of Efficiency, the Board of Mediation, the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Shipping Board, and many other boards 
and commissions are running wild, and not one of them is subject to 
the scrutiny of a people’s counsel. The executive departments are not 
provided with counsel to protect the common people against Govern- 
ment injustice. Congress itself ought to have a consumers’ counsel as 
a check against outrage of the people’s rights. 

Now that the Senate has discovered that the people’s governmental 
agencies do not represent the people, but must be watched by special 
attorneys representing the people, let it do a thorough job. Let it 
hire a people’s attorney to watch every department, commission, court, 
bureau, or other agency of the Government. After that is done it will 
be time to consider how the people’s attorneys shall be kept faithful to 
the people. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I believe that 
there ought to be a fuller attendance of the Senate. Unless the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JoNEs] chooses to do so, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George La Follette Sheppard 
Ashurst Gillett McKellar Shortridge 
Barkley Goldsborough McMaster Simmons 
Bingham Gould McNary Snroot 

Black Greene Metcalf Steck 

Blaine Hale Moses Steiwer 
Blease Harris Norbeck Stephens 
Borah Harrison Norris Swanson 
Bratton Hastings Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Hawes Oddie Thomas, Okla, 
Brookhart Hayden Overman Townsend 
Broussard Hebert Patterson Trammell 
Capper Heflin Phipps Vandenberg 
Caraway Howell Pine Wagner 
Covnally Johnson Pittman Walcott 
Couzens Jones Reed Walsh, Mass, 
Cutting Kean Robinson, Ark, Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Warren 
Fletcher Keyes Sackett Watson 
Frazier King Schall Wheeler 


Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Frss] is necessarily detained on official business. 

I also wish to announce that the junior Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Burton] is still detained from the Senate on account of 
illness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Suipsteap] is still absent, 
ill. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on account of the limitation on 
debate, I do not intend to yield to interruptions. 

We are confronted now with the debenture amendment, 
familiar to all of us, so it will not be necessary, in my judg- 
ment, to go into any detailed discussion of its merits. This 
amendment is practically the same as the debenture provision 
which the Senate voted to put on the farm relief bill. It neces- 
sarily has had to be changed somewhat, because it applies to 
the farm-relief measure which is now a part of the law of the 
land. There is one material change, and one only. 

There is a provision in it that the debenture, upon presenta- 
tion, shall be bought by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
paid for out of any money in his hand coming from tariff 
duties at not less than 98 per cent of the face value »f the 
debenture. In my judgment, if this amendment shall become 
the law, the Secretary of the Treasury will never have occa- 
sion to redeem any debentures at that rate. Those debentures 
will sell upon the market at very nearly 100 per cent. I put 
that provision in, however, because when we adopted the de- 
benture plan on the farm relief bill, in the conference committee, 
which was in session every day for about two weeks, the only 
argument made against the debenture was—and that was the 
principal bone of contention—that the debentures would be 
speculated in on the market; that there would be a combination 
of importers; their value would go down; the debentures would 
not sell anywhere near par, and thus the effect on the price of 
the debentured product would be lessened that much. 

I never had any idea that that objection was well founded. I 
have none now. I think students of this economic question are 


unanimous in the opinion that if this amendment shall become 
a law, regardless of its merits or otherwise or what people may 
think about it, it will have the effect of raising the price of the 
farm product upon which the debenture is issued practically the 
amount named in the debenture, which will be one-half of the 
tariff, except in the case of cotton where it will be 2 cents a 
Therefore, Mr. President, regardless of everything else, 
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it is fair to say that this is a provision which will increase the 
price of all farm products to which the board shall apply it. 

We have been pledging ourselves to the farmers of America 
that, so far as tariff duties are concerned, we would put them 
on an equal basis with the manufacturers, and we all concede 
that the farmer is not on such a basis at the present time. This 
is an opportunity to redeem our pledge, to redeem the pledge of 
the Republican Party made in the campaign, to redeem the 
pledge made by Herbert Hoover on the stump; and this bill is 
the only opportunity which will be afforded us to make a re- 
demption of that pledge. If we say it can not be done, if we 
say for other reasons we are opposed to it, then it is our duty 
to come forward with something else to make good that pledge 
or to say that the pledge can not be redeemed. 

Nobody proposes any other remedy, and it is conceded, I 
think, by every student of economics that the tariff will not be 
equalized and the farmer will not be put on an equal basis 
with the manufacturer unless the debenture becomes a part of 
the tariff scheme. If it be not wise as a matter of political 
economy to adopt this kind of amendment, and if we have no 
other remedy by which to give the farmer the equality which 
we promised him, then why do we not have the courage and 
the common honesty to say to the farmers of America, “ We 
will not give you equality; we can not do it, or we do not 
want to do it”? If we meant what we said when we made 
the promise, then we ought to make a fair effort to make good 
the promise. Here is the chance to do it, and, as I said a 
moment ago, it is the only chance we are going to have on this 
bill. 

It is conceded that many of the schedules in the tariff bill 
on farm products are ineffective; that where we have a surplus 
of farm products the tariff is not effective. That is well illus- 
trated by the tariff of wheat, where one year after another we 
produce a surplus that must be sold on the world’s market. 
Every plan which those of us who wanted to give relief to 
agriculture have devised and brought before Congress to take 
that surplus out of the way and to give the farmer the benefit 
of the protective tariff has been defeated either in Congress 
or by veto of the President of the United States. This remedy 
now proposed, admitted that it will do the work, has not been 
vetoed. 

One argument against the debenture is that the President will 
veto any bill to which it may be attached. I do not know; I can 
not answer for the President ; we can only answer for ourselves. 
Personally I feel a responsibility to make good the pledge if I 
can. This is the only opportunity presented to make it good. 
With a tariff on manufactured products that compels the farmer 
to live in a world of protection and to sell his products on the 
other side of the tariff wall, the injustice is too apparent to 
require discussion. The only object of the amendment is to 
give to the farmer but one-half of the benefit of the protective 
tariff. Unless we shall adopt the amendment or shall enact 
the McNary-Haugen bill or some other plan which will give the 
farmer this benefit, he will continue to go on without it. 

Practically everything that the farmer buys, as is the case 
with everybody else, is bought on this side of the tariff wall, 
and on everything he produces, where he produces a surplus, the 
market price is fixed on the other side of the tariff wall. Here is 
an opportunity to put the farmer on an equality with the manu- 
facturing industries. If adopted, the effect of the amendnrent 
will be to take off the market the surplus products to which the 
debenture shall apply. 

It seems to me that the time has come when we ought at least 
to be honest with the American farmer. We go before the 
farmer in the election and get his vote on honeyed words, beau- 
tiful promises, and glittering generalities, and when, relying 
upon our promises, relying upon the honesty of our professions, 
we are placed in power we turn our backs upon the farmer, 
violate the pledges, and we have refused thus far, in one way 
and another, to give the farmer the benefit of the tariff. Either 
we must do this or we must tear down the protective structure. 
Either we must bring the farmer up to the level of the manufac- 
turer or we must take away the protection which the manufac- 
turer has. Either we must permit the farmer to have the benefit 
of the tariff or we must permit him to buy on the same side of 
the tariff wall on which we require him to sell. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GEORGE. My recollection of the unanimous-consent 
agreement is that a vote is not to be taken prior to 1 o’clock or 
at 1 o’clock. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The agreement provides that a vote 
shall be taken at 1 o'clock. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not know that anyone else 
wishes to discuss the amendment at this time. Therefore I 
shall subnrit a few’observations on it. 

Heretofore it has been pointed out in this debate that the 
tariff is not applicable to farm products produced in the United 
States in excess of the domestic consumption or demand. That 
has been accepted, I believe, on all hands. Personally, I do not 
believe the tariff can be made effective for agriculture, except 
to a limited degree, because the economics of agriculture are 
different from the economics of manufacturing. The farmers— 
the producers of general crops—are widely scattered; they are 
independent competing units. When they have made their 
crops they must sell thenr in order to pay their debts. They 
have not the opportunity, nor does the character of their occu- 
pation permit them, to organize to the same extent that manu- 
facturers or producers of finished materials may organize. Be 
that as it may, it is accepted on all hands that wherever a crop 
is produced in a quantity in excess of the domestic consump- 
tion, as in the case of cotton or as in the case of wheat, the 
commodity or product must take the world price. The only 
way, therefore, by which to make the tariff effective for the 
benefit of the farmer is to accept the principle of the export- 
debenture provision. 

That it amounts to a bounty no one pretends to deny; but 
let me make this statement to our friends from the West: The 
parity that is established by the bill in the case of cotton—that 
is to say, 2 cents—is not a just parity with the tariff rates on 
other farm products. However, those who served on the Agri- 
cultural Committee accepted that provision, and we are content 
to abide by it. Not only is 2 cents on cotton inadequate, com- 
pared with the tariff rates in the bill, but the wheat growers 
will receive not merely one-half of the tariff but, under the 
debenture plan, they may receive the full tariff benefit, because 
the plan, if put into operation, will hasten the flow of the sur- 
plus wheat from the domestic market, and as that surplus is 
reduced to the vanishing point the entire tariff upon wheat nray 
become effective upon such portion of the wheat as remains in 
the domestic market. 

Mr. President, it is very fortunate indeed that the President 
of the United States has not seen fit to renew his 10 objections 
to the debenture plan, because the 10 objections of the President 
if now renewed must inevitably result in complete defeat of the 
whole tariff bill. In other words, the President occupies the 
unfortunate position where he can not shoot the debenture plan 
without also killing the tariff bill, crippled as it is. 

The Senate will recall the reasons assigned by the President 
when the debenture plan was previously presented to the Senate. 
If one were to take those reasons now and read them he would 
have a complete argument against the tariff bill as it came 
to us from the House, as it came out of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and as it is. So the President has not gone into 
print again and advanced those arguments against the de- 
benture, and the reason, I think, is perfectly obvious, because 
the arguments, if accepted by the Senate, must result in the 
destruction of the tariff bill as a whole. 

Mr. President, the practical objections made to this amend- 
ment are three in number: 

First, it has been said by the press of the country that the 
export-debenture provision will stimulate production. A pro- 
vision is written into the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] reducing the amount of the de- 
benture as the volume of production is increased. That is at 
least a reasonable provision, and it is perhaps the only prac- 
tical provision that can be made to prevent the undue stimula- 
tion of production. But, as has been said again and again 
in the debate, and it is obviously true, if the farmer will be 
induced to increase his production under the provisions of a 
beneficial measure, the same argument may be offered to any 
measure that will result in practical benefit to the farmer. 

Again, it was said that even if the debenture plan would work 
the speculators of the country would buy the debentures, and 
the farmer would not be able to get anything out of them. That 
is to say, the speculators would buy them at a nominal price. 
The amendment now proposed safeguards against that criticism. 
It was never a possibility; it never stood upon the slightest 
basis of foundation of fact; it was simply an objection made by 
the willing press of the country, subservient to the will of those 
who were reaping the benefits under the tariff policy to mislead 
the people, to confuse the thought of the farmer; but that is 
eliminated, because the speculator is not now to be allowed to 
drive down the price of the debenture, inasmuch as it is pro- 
vided that the Treasury must redeem the debenture at not less 
than 98 cents on the dollar. 
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Then there was a third practical objection advanced by the 
same section of the American press. That-was that we are 
going to give the debenture only to those who export farm 
products, and the farmer can not export farm products, and 
therefore he will get nothing out of the scheme. As a matter 
of fact, there is not an economist living at this time who will 
not admit that if the debenture plan is put into operation the 
inevitable result will be that the price of the whole product, 
not merely the exported portion of it, will react to the level of 
the world price plus the debenture, which must be not less than 
98 cents on the dollar of the amount of the debenture. But 
even that criticism is now gone, because we have a Farm Board 
with $500,000,000; and if the Farm Board is worth its salt, now 
or ever, it assuredly can export the surplus farm products for 
the American farmers; so what argument is there left? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The difficulty will be in the 
indisposition of the Farm Board to invoke the provision and to 
exercise the discretion which the act vests in the board. Under 
the terms of the amendment it is discretionary with the board 
as to whether debentures shall be issued. They must first cer- 
tify to the Secretary of the Treasury the necessity for the 
issuance of debentures; and if a board is constituted in such a 
way as to be opposed to the use of debentures, there is great 
danger that the provision will not be invoked even in cases 
where the use of debentures may be absolutely needed. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Arkansas is quite right; 
but we must assume that whenever an agricultural product is 
selling below the cost of production, confessedly below the cost 
of production, the board will be compelled to put into effect the 
debenture plan, or else public opinion would, I think, demand 
the abolition of the board and the creation of some other agency, 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I desire to make an inquiry. Under 
this provision it is simply up to the board to determine whether 
or not they shall put the debenture into effect, is it not? 

Mr. GEORGE. It is optional with the board. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. What objection would there be, then, 
to amending the bill so as to make it their duty to put it into 
effect? ; 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think the proponents of the bill 
would have any objection. The objection comes from those 
who oppose it in any form; and all of us who have supported 
the bill desired to leave the amendment in the least possible 
objectionable form. That is to say, we wished to give the 
power to the Farm Board to put the plan in operation only in a 
case of emergency, leaving it optional with the board. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. We must realize that the Farm 
Board probably will be influenced by the attitude of the Presi- 
dent in the matter of handling the debenture. 

As I remember, last week—and I did not vote with the ma- 
jority in the matter—the Senate voted to take away the power 
of the President in the flexible provision of the tariff act. We 
are making this amendment a part of the tariff act. I am going 
to vote for the debenture; but I should like to vote for one that 
is a real debenture and make it mandatory upon the part of the 
Farm Board to put it into effect immediately rather than to 
let it lead to a sort of a discussion that will eventually mean 
that we do not get the benefit of the debenture. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Idaho was one of the Sena- 
tors who voted against the debenture when we put it on the 
farm bill; and he did it because he was afraid the President 
would veto the bill. If he still believes in that argument, he 
ought to favor the debenture now in the form that would be 
least objectionable to Mr. Hoover; and if we make it compulsery 
it is probably more likely to get a veto than though we leave it 
in the discretion of the board. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
further yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I might say to the Senator that 
when this matter came up before the Agricultural Committee I 
stated to the committee that I was perfectly willing to vote for 
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the debenture, that I had no objection to it, but that I did not 
propose to vote for anything that would finally mean the defeat 
of the farm bill. I had been rather critical of the last stand 
the Senate had taken on the support of the equalization fee, 
refusing to give in in order to get a farm bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I understand the Senator’s 
position ; and I beg the Senator to remember that I am speaking 
under a limitation of time. I have only 20 minutes; and while 
I am nearly through with my remarks, I desire to finish in the 
time that remains. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. 
ment 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I only wish to add that I was mak- 
ing the suggestion in good faith that we are not giving the 
people anything when we give them this kind of a debenture; 
and I was wondering whether we could not make it the duty 
of the board to put the debenture provision into effect. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator a question? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator from Idaho 
imply by that statement that the board chosen by the President 
will not comply with the law? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. We leave it optional with the board. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator conceive 
that the board are so unfriendly to the interests of those whom 
they were selected to serve that they will not avail themselves 
of the provision under any circumstances if the occasion to do 
so arises? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I am not saying whether they will 
or not. The question I raise is, Why give them the chance to 
do it? Congress has the authority to act in the matter. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is most astonishing to have 
a Senator who opposes the debenture and votes against it be- 
cause it endangers a bill in which it is embraced and is calcu- 
lated to cause a veto still insist upon making it mandatory on 
the board, which, of course, would probably induce a veto. Is 
it the desire of the Senator from Idaho to make certain that the 
turiff bill shall be vetoed? 

I shall not interrupt the Senator from Georgia further. I 
will take the floor in my own time. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ordinarily, of course, I should be glad to 
yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 

Mr. GEORGE. 
however. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has five minutes, 

Mr. GEORGE. That is ample time, Mr. President. 

It can not be charged that the friends of this provision would 
not be willing to make it mandatory or compulsory upon the 
board to put it into effect. Indeed, the debenture provision 
might well be continuously in operation as some compensation 
to the farmer, who is a producer of raw material in large meas- 
ure unprotected and unaffected by the tariff. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, those who favor the debenture, and who have favored it 
from the first as the best and only provision offered in behalf 
of agriculture, as the only provision offered that would tend to 
equalize the farmer with the manufacturer or to bring him upon 
a plane of economic parity and equality with the manufacturer, 
have been willing to leave it with the board in its option to 
put the plan in operation as an emergency measure. Surely, if 
the board should refuse to do it, the Congress would find a way 
to compel the board to do it, or to make certain that the board 
would not have the right to refuse to comply with the plain 
mandate and provision of the law. 

We are aware that the board might not move speedily in the 
premises. The board might not be quick to put the plan in 
operation; but it is not conceivable that the board could stay 
the operation of this law in an actual emergency. Now, if we 
mean What we say when we declare that we want to assist the 
farmer, this is one way to do it. 

Suppose there are objections to the plan. Suppose it will not 
work out just as we hope it will work out. Is there an honest 
man who can say that there have not been abuses of the Ameri- 
can protective system? Are there not monopolies. under the 
shelter of that protective system at this hour? Have there not 
always been abuses of the system? And if every legitimate 
argument be conceded that can be offered to this provision, it 
nevertheless offers the only practical plan and program in behalf 
of those agricultural products that must take the world price. 
The problem of American agriculture is this, and it is this 
only, in so far as the tariff is concerned: The farmer can not 
sell his products at a profit at the world price level and continue 


If I may just complete the state- 





Certainly ; I apologize. 
I am practically through with my remarks, 
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to make his products and to support and maintain and educate 
his family, his children, at the high cost levels obtaining in the 
United States, due in large measure, if there is any virtue in the 
oft-repeated assertion that the tariff is for the protection of 
American labor—due in large measure, I do not say wholly— 
to the protective system, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the first sentence in the 
message of the President of the United States to this called 
session of Congress reads as follows: 


I have called this special session of Congress to redeem two pledges 
given in the last session—farm relief and limited changes in the tariff. 


As to farm relief, the President, of course, had in mind the 
pledge in the Republican platform which read as follows: 


The Republican Party pledges itself to the development of measures 
which will place the agricultural interests of America on a basis of 
economic equality with other industries to insure its prosperity and 
success. 


Mr. President, Congress met with those promises fresh on its 
lips. I assert that neither pledge has been redeemed.. It is true 
that we passed a farm relief act, but everybody knows that 
the farm relief act has not helped the farmer. Everybody 
knows that the farmer is just where he was before, if not in a 
worse condition. 

It is true that we established a Farm Board, but we estab- 
lished a Farm Board that has not functioned efficiently, and 
the debate in this Chamber a few days ago on the nominations 
for membership on the Farm Board demonstrated the fact that 
the Farm Board has not functioned efficiently so far as giving 
the farmer any real relief is concerned. 

The Farm Board says that the law is so limited that it can 
not function. If that be true, then it is the fault of the Con- 
gress in adopting that form of relief. If the fault lies in the 
board, then there is no hope of securing relief from the board 
itself. 

I submit to the Senate to-day that, so far as the farm relief 
act is concerned, no real relief has been given to agriculture. 
Se we have not redeemed that promise. 

It is true that we solemnly declared in the farm relief bill 
as a declaration of policy— 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to promote the 
effective merchandising of agricultural commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce, so that the industry of agriculture will be placed on 
a basis of economic equality with other industries. 


Mr. President, that is simply a legislative lie. The farm relief 
act does not do that, and we knew it would not do it when we 
passed it, simply because the farm relief act deals only with the 
marketing problem; it does not reach down under the surface 
to the fundamental question of giving the farmer the benefit of 
the tariff on his exportable surplus. 

Mr. President, we might have a perfect marketing system, 
one that functions 100 per cent, and yet the farmer on his ex- 
portable surplus would have to go out and sell his goods in the 
world market at the world price, because with an exportable 
surplus he can not, under our existing laws, secure the benefit 
of the tariff. 

It was said we were going to give the farmer the benefit of the 
tariff, that we were going to piace him upon an equality with 
other industries. I submit that there is only one way of mak- 
ing agriculture equal with other industries. We have either to 
pull agriculture up to a level with other industries, or to pull 
other industries down to a level with agriculture. 

How can that be accomplished? The debenture system is the 
only one that has been offered in the Congress whereby the tariff 
can be made effective on farm products. Are we going to give 
that benefit to agriculture? 

Is the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], who was anxious to 
have the Senate meet at 10 o'clock but absents himself from 
the Chamber during the discussion of this particular amend- 
ment, in favor of giving agricuiture equality with other in- 
dustries? When the farm relief bill was before the Senate, the 
Senator from Utah voted against giving agriculture the de- 
benture. I am in favor of giving equality under that law, and 
when the Senator from Utah comes knocking at the doors of 
Congress asking for a tariff in behalf of sugar I wonder if he 
will be satisfied with a statement: “ What you need for the 
sugar industry is cooperative marketing. You do not need an 
increased tariff. You claim that all the farmer needs is a little 
cooperative marketing. Go back and devise a scheme of co- 
operative marketing.” 

Ah, but the Senator from Utah is not asking for cooperative 
marketing for the sugar industry, he wants a square meal. He 


is not asking for popcorn and soda water, he wants a_ beef- 
steak. He wants an increased price for sugar, he wants a high 
tariff because he can get it out of all the consumers of sugar 
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When the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] wants to 
raise the price of the products of Pennsylvania, steel, and iron, 
and aluminum, and other metals, when the emaciated and 
trembling form of the Steel Trust walks up, supported on the 
arm of the Senator from Pennsylvania, and asks for help at 
the doors of Congress, does it ask for a little orderly marketing? 
Does the Senate say, “The steel industry does not need any 
bonuses or bounties, all it needs is a little orderly marketing”? 
That is what we are saying to the farmer. 

Mr. President, when we want to give increased prices to the 
chemical industries, do we tell them that we will extend them 
help through a few loans to cooperative societies? 

When the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] leads the 
forces of the pottery and chinaware industry to the doors of 
Congress, is he satisfied with some preachments about farmer- 
owned and producer-controlled agencies which Congress will 
encourage? Oh, no; he wants a high price. He asks Congress 
to give his industries the right to exact that high price through 
the force of law. 

Mr. President, is that equality? If we are going to give the 
farmer these nice little homilies about cooperative marketing 
and farmer-owned and farmer-produced agencies, we may as 
well realize that they are beautiful, giittering promises which 
may fill the farmer's ears, but do not fill his pockets. 

I submit that if we propose to redeem these pledges, solemnly 
made to the farmers of America, we have either to raise the 
farmer up to a level with other industries through the de 
benture or else give some of the other industries the same sort 
of homeopathic treatment we are giving the farmer. 

The farmer has had enough hot air and sunshine. 
that every day in the year. What he needs now is a real 
square meal. What the farmer wants and expects is something 
that will raise his price. Congress has been deceiving the 
farmer long enough. 

Oh, but it is said, “ This is an agricultural tariff.’ Everybody 
knows, except Congress, probably, that the tariff on the major 
products of the farm is a fake. Who claims that a tariff on 
wheat gives the farmer the benefit of the tariff? What is a 
tariff on corn, what is a tariff on oats, what is a tariff on cotton, 
these great major farm products? The tariff on these items is 
nothing in the world except a fake to fool the farmers. 

The great question in a consideration of the agricultural 
problem is the exportable surplus. That is what we have been 
talking about for eight years. If the farmer has to sell his 
products in world competition, the debenture system is the 
only system that will take care of the farmer’s exportable 
surplus. 

Mr. President, like the Senator from Idaho, I would much 
prefer that the debenture be made compulsory. I would rather 
not submit it to the discretion of the Farm Board, because the 
President does not believe in the debenture, and he has a 
Farm Board that is going to believe as he believes. So I would 
rather have the debenture in such a form that it would be com- 
pulsory and automatic, and go on at once. 

If I had my way about it, I would not fix the debenture at 
half the tariff duty, I would make it in the full amount of the 
tariff duty, because if the tariff rate is good for the importer 
on manufactured goods, why should not the full tariff rate 
be good for the farmer on the exportation of his products 
abroad? 

Mr. President, it is said that it is unsound, absolutely un- 
sound, to offer the debenture. The stock argument in behalf 
of an industrial tariff has always been that we must provide 
prosperity among the industries so that the industrial popula- 
tion can buy the farmer’s produce and can make the farmer 
prosperous by giving him a market. That is a beautiful theory. 
If that is good for the manufacturer, why is it not good for 
the farmer? Let us turn that doctrine around. Let us try 
making the farmer prosperous for a while, so that he will be 
able to buy the manufacturer’s goods and make the manufac- 
turers happy and prosperous by giving them a market. That 
is the doctrine that is always used in behalf of the manufac- 
turer, but is never used in behalf of the farmer. 

Mr. President, I am not going to consume time reciting the 
Statistics that show the condition of agriculture. The situa- 
tion of the farmer is desperate. The President admits it when 
he says that he wants to put agriculture upon a basis of eco- 
nomic equality with other industries. Congress admits it when 
it says that the farmer is not now and has not been on a basis 
of equality. 

It is said that it is unsound to stimulate exportation of farm 
products. If it is unsound to stimulate exportation of farm 
products, it is also unsound to stimulate the exportation of 
manufactured articles, is it not? There are not two rules of 
logic that apply on one side to farmers and in a different degree 
to manufacturers, 


He gets 
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Let us see if we do not stimulate the production of manufae- 
tured articles. Domestic freight rates are so adjusted as to 
favor the exportation to foreign lands of manufactured articles. 
Steel shipped from Chicago to San Francisco for export costs 
40 cents per hundred pounds for freight. If that same steel 
were shipped to San Francisco for donrestic use it would cost 
the American farmer from $1 to $1.25 per hundred pounds in 
freight. The advantage is given to the exporter and to the 
steel interests of Pittsburgh. The rate on agricultural imple- 
ments from the factory of the president of the Farm Board, 
Mr. Legge, in Chicago, to San Francisco, to be sold to the Chi- 
nese farmer, is $1 per hundred pounds. If that same shipment 
is made to an American farmer he would have to pay $1.93, a 
differential against him of 93 cents. The rate on autonrobiles 
from Detroit to San Francisco for export is $2.10 per hundred 
pounds freight, but if for domestic use the rate is $4.65. 

Mr. President, I have other statistics showing that the rate 
structure is so framed as to give an advantage to the exporta- 
tion of manufactured goods. Is that unsound? Is that uneco- 
nomic? If it be not so, then it is not unsound to give a stimu- 
lation to the exportation of American agricultural products. 

I want to refer very briefly to the roll call on the debenture 
provision when it was pending as an amendinent to the farm 
relief bill. We find that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BINGHAM] voted against giving the debenture. We find that 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. EpGre] was opposed to the 
debenture, and that the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], 
the senior Senator frour Utah [Mr. Smoor], and the senior Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] were likewise opposed to the 
debenture. Those five Senators were chairmen of the various 
subcommittees of the Finance Committee of the Senate who are 
standing here on the floor of the Senate day after day demand- 
ing an increased tariff, an increased profit, an increased price 
on manufactured articles of their respective States, which they 
hope to achieve by the tariff bill. 

Those Senators are as much under obligation to give the 
farmer equality as any other Senator on the floor. I submit to 
the Senate that if those Senators who are demanding increased 
profits for their manufactures are unwilling to give the farmer 
the benefit of half the tariff on his exportable surplus, I am in 
favor of giving to those Senators and their industries a little 
“orderly marketing,” a little “ cooperative association,” and a 
little “ producer-owned instrumentalities,” and letting them go 
back to their various industries and try out these mouth-filling, 
sonorous phrases which they are trying out on the American 
farmer. 

We are told by the manufacturer that he can not compete in 
the domestic market because he can not compete with the 
pauper labor of foreign lands. If we are to protect manufac- 
turers from paupers abroad, let us not by the same process 
create paupers at home. If it is sound to pay a bounty to 
protect laborers in the factory, why is it unsound to protect 
laborers on the farm? 

Mr. President, along the line of what was said by the Senator 
from Nebraska {Mr. Norris], I want Senators who are going to 
vote for high industrial tariff rates and who expect to vote 
against the debenture for the farmer to go back to their farmer 
constituencies and tell them: “ We gave you relief, Mr. Farmer, 
by increasing the price of everything that you buy. We gave 
you relief, Mr. Farmer, by giving you a board that has not func- 
tioned and, according to the testimony of its members, can not 
function in the fashion: of giving you economic equality.” Go 
back and tell them: “ We are in favor of ‘ orderly marketing’ 
for the farmer and ‘ orderly profiteering’ on the farmer.” 

Let me warn you that unless you bring the farmer within the 
benefits of the tariff, unless you give the farmer the protection 
of the tariff wall, the farmer, goaded by his misery and his 
economic wrongs, will tear down that tariff wall just as the 
mobs of Paris tore down the walls of the Bastille, the symbol of 
the tyranny and sufferings which drove them to desperation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Texas has expired. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, this is the most impor- 
tant feature of the tariff bill to the farmers of the United 
States. The soundness of the principle of debentures or boun- 
ties can nov be denied. That principle is as old as the tariff 
system itself. But I shall not to-day discuss that feature, as I 
shall at some other time point out more clear!y how it is impos- 
sible to protect industries with anything like fairness and equal- 
ity without the use of debentures and bounties. I wish to turn 
my attention today to some of the arguments against the 
debenture. The only one that has been made that I think is 
sound and deserves really serious consideration is the argument 
that it might produce a greater surplus, and thereby destroy 
even the prosperity of agriculture which it seeks to promote. 
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So I wish to point out the facts in reference to the surplus 
situation. 

There are two phases of the surplus situation which we must 
consider: First, the question of the world surplus; and, second, 
the question of surplus produced in the United States for ex- 
portation into the world market. 

So far as the world’s surplus is concerned I think it will be 
conceded by all that there is no world surplus of food products 
and, as the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] said the 
other day, all people are born naked, hence there is no surplus 
of cotton products in the world. The fact is that the agricul- 
tural production has been consumed over a period of years with- 
out the destruction of any portion of it. The only thing I have 
ever heard of that sounded like destruction was when the farm- 
ers of Kansas at one time were burning corn for fuel, but that 
was because corn was cheaper than coal, and so it was not after 
all a destruction of farm production. 

I desire to present to the Senate the figures of the world’s 
production of these various products for 1913 and 1924, in 
bushels: 

Wheat: In 1913, 4,087,000,000 ; in 1924, 3,472,000,000 ; a decline. 

Corn: In 1913, 3,744,000,000; in 1924, 3,721,000,000; again a 
decline. 

Rye: In 1913, 1,893,000,000 ; in 1924, 1,419,000,000; again quite 
a large decline. 

Oats: In 1913, 4,798,000,000; in 1924, 4,184,000,000; again a 
considerable decline. 

Barley: In 1913, 1,779,000,000; in 1924, 1,382,000,000; again a 
considerable decline. 

Cotton: In 1913, 26,252,000 bales; in 1924, 24,700,000 bales; 
again a decline. 

Wool, pounds: In 1918, 2,881,000,000; in 1924, 2,837,000,000 ; 
again a slight decline. 

Swine: In 1913, 259,000,000; in 1924, 221,000,000; again a 
slight decline. 

Tobacco: In 19138, 2,660,000,000 pounds; in 1924, 3,100,000,000 
pounds; the first increase I have found in these figures. 

Potatoes: In 19138, 4,719,000,000 bushels; in 1924, 4,446,000,000 
bushels; again a decline. 

So we see in all of the staple products from 1913 to 1924, ac- 
cording to the figures of the National Industrial Conference 
Board, which are the most reliable to be had, there has been a 
decline in every one except tobacco in the world’s production. 
Here is what the board concluded upon this table: 


Thus the resumption of agricultural production in foreign countries 
in postwar years has probably only obscured the tendency for produc- 
tion to adjust itself to demand. It may be doubted whether over 
any considerable period there is likely to be any surplus of agricul- 
tural production above its needs for the world as a whole, With the 
growth of population the exporting countries are likely to require more 
for their own support and the importing countries to increase their 
own production to the maximum. 


From these facts, Mr. President, I have concluded there is 
no serious danger of a world overproduction, 

Mention has recently been made of Russia. There is a tre- 
mendous industrial and agricultural development going on in 
Russia at this time. In 1923 I saw 2,000 miles of Russian farms 
myself. They are intensively cultivated now. They are little 
10 or 12 acre farms planted clear up to the fence, every avail- 
able inch of the ground being planted. I went down through 
south Russia, the best part of it, where I saw their black soil 
which looked like Kansas and Iowa ‘soil. I saw thousands 
upon tens of thousands of acres of corn just as good as I ever 
Saw out jn our section of the country. I saw everything planted. 

The present agricultural development in Russia is tearing 
down these fences around the little farms and uniting them 
into big farms, introducing tractors and combines and other 
improved machinery for farms. The effect of that will not be 
to materially increase the production in Russia in proportion 
to population. The effect will be to reduce the number of 
farmers required upon those little farms, and that is the pur- 
pose of the Soviet Government in making this develepment in 
agriculture, because along with their agricultural development 
they are putting in a much greater industrial development and 
they need the migration from the farms to the factories in 
order to promote and sustain the jndustrial development. If 
that goes on its tendency will be to increase the demand for 
agricultural products. 

In Siberia there is a considerable territory that would be 
suitable for agriculture which is yet undeveloped, but that ter- 
ritory is largely a timber territory, and the expense of clearing 
the timber off, if it were to be destroyed and they had no market 
for it, would be greater than the value of the land if placed in 
agriculiure. So that development will only go on as the in- 
dustrial demand for the timber increases, and as that proceeds 
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the population will, of course, jncrease and fully take care of 
the increased agricultural production. Therefore under this 
situation there is no fear of an overproduction from Russia 
coming into the world market, 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the Russian Government is in 
absolute control of its exportable surplus; there is no argu- 
ment about that. Through its cooperatives and through gov- 
ernment agencies it has control of that surplus. If we can get 
enough more of our friends to turn Bolshevik in the Senate, as 
they have been doing in the last few days, so that we can recog- 
nize Russia, it will only require consultation of our Farm 
Board to enable the farmers of the United States to unite with 
the Russian agencies and see that competition does not break 
down or destroy the world market. So I see no danger what- 
ever in that direction. I see no danger from the world surplus. 

Now let us see about the surplus in the United States. In 
the first place, the American agricultural plant is now being 
operated at almost full capacity. Nearly all of the available 
land in the United States is being used for some agricultural 
purpose, unless it is more valuable for some other purpose. 
We can take the portions that are in pasture, for instance, and 
they are producing livestock and dairy products. If they should 
be devoted to the production of cotton, for example, we could 
increase the production of cotton, and what would happen in 
Texas? The people of Texas have a greater opportunity of 
increasing cotton production than have those of any other por- 
tion of the United States. If Texas should turn to cotton, it 
would reduce the livestock production of Texas, and, therefore, 
the agricultural balance would not be changed as a whole, but 
there would only be a shifting from one product to the other. 
If by the adoption of the amendment providing for a debenture 
we protect livestock products equally with cotton, there will be 
no inclination on the part of the farmers of Texas to change to 
cotton production, and they will continue as they do now pro- 
ducing livestock on those pastures, because it will be just as 
profitable as producing cotton itself. 

My own State of Lowa is only about twentieth in the produc- 
tion of wheat. We could produce mare wheat than any State 
in the Union. If wheat were protected and corn and livestock 
neglected, we would go to wheat, but if the debenture runs to 
livestock equally with wheat, then we shall continue as we do 
now; we had rather raise corn and oats and produce pigs and 
calves, as we are doing at this time. So the equal production 
of farm products, as the debenture will arrange it, means that 
there will be a continuation of the American agricultural plant 
substantially as it is operated to-day. 

I have put into the Recorp before on other occasions the 
conclusions of the National Industrial Conference Board upon 
this proposition. I want again to read a little bit of it for this 
discussion. On page 80 it is stated: 

Data given in the preceding chapter show that the acreage in farms 
in proporiion to the total population has declined almost steadily since 
1860 from 13 acres per capita to 9 in 1920. The per capita acreage of 
improved land has declined steadily since 1890, and is now about the 
same as it was in 1850. The per capita acreage of land in crops has de- 
clined since 1900 and is now below the point at which it was in 1880. 
These declines in acreage were offset up to about 1900 by an increase 
in the yield per acre of the nine principal crops, but since that time the 
yield per acre has shown no increase; and in consequence the per capita 
production of the principal crops, as charts 3 and 4 indicate, has shown 
a tendency to decline almost steadily since 1900. The number of live- 
stock per capita has also declined about 30 per cent since 1893. The 
wheat acreage has undergone a great reduction since 1920. 


There was a special stimulation of wheat production during 
the World War, of course, and the farmers shifted from other 
crops to wheat; but they have gone back to those crops now and 
wheat is down to its normal acreage. 


In general, therefore, as to the outlook in respect to production in 
the United States, there appears to be progressively less likelihood of 
overexpansion in the future than there has been in the past. Prac- 
tically all the readily available land for crop production and pasture is 
now in use. Extensions of acreage are likely to be largely at the ex- 
pense of pasture and otherwise only at increasing cost. As has been 
seen, in comparison with other lines of activity, agriculture by and 
large is not so profitable under normal conditions that there is any great 
incentive to extend the margin of cultivation, extensively or intensively, 
much beyond requirements determined by demand. The average farmer 
and his family under present conditions are working so hard, and the 
overhead charges for interest and taxes are so high that stabilization 
or even moderate increases in prices would hardly be likely to stimulate 
any considerable general overexpansion of acreage or production. 


Those are the solid facts of the question, Mr. President, and I 


think they dispose of any argument as to the danger of over- 
production. 


| 
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Let me say, in conclusion, in connection with the subject of 
production that the most desirable thing for the farmers of the 
United States and for the whole people of the United States is 
to have a large exportable surplus of agricultural products. Such 
a surplus is more sure of a world market than a surplus of any 
other kind of products. Therefore it is not sound to suggest— 
and it would result in an unhealthy condition if the suggestion 
should be carried out for a reduction in the agricultural sur- 
plus. It ought to be increased and promoted; it ought to be 
encouraged not only by remunerative prices but by the develop- 
ment of irrigation projects and everything else. I have sup- 
ported all movements looking toward agricultural development 
upon that theory, and I think it is best for the entire business of 
the country that the surplus should be maintained. But sound 
business demands that this surplus should be financed and not 
allowed to depress the home market below the level of tariff 
protection. 

I inquire how much time have I remaining, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair finds that there are two 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have submitted an amendment as a 
substitute for the debenture amendment which has been offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska. In most respects my amend- 
ment is exactly the same as the pending amendment, but in my 
amendment I have provided that the debenture shall be issued 
only to the Farm Board; that it shall be mandatory and not 
discretionary on the part of the board. Under my amendment 
the board will get the debentures; it will then allot the de- 
bentures to stabilizing corporations organized by the board for 
the farmer, and they will use the debentures for any purpose 
for which the stabilizing corporations may operate, including 
the payment of losses but not including trade dividends, which 
would not be right. Then I have provided that the Treasury 
shall redeem the debentures at par, at full value; that is only 
2 per cent above what the Senator from Nebraska has proposed. 

Mr. President, I think my amendment would be a desirable 
one to adopt, but I do not desire to divide the discussion at this 
time, and I am not going to urge my amendment. I will, how- 
ever, submit it to the conference committee for consideration. 
The final writing of this bill will be in the conference committee, 
perhaps, rather than in either House of Congress. Therefore 
I want to see the debenture adopted now as the Senator from 
Nebraska has presented it. 

Some Senators have spoken to me and said that they preferred 
the form provided in my amendment for issuing the debentures 
rather than the form proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 
Under his plan they would be issued first to the farmers and 
then to cooperative associations, then to stabilizing corporations, 
and finally to other persons. The “other persons,” of course, 
might be speculators, and because of that a fear has been ex- 
pressed that there would be danger that speculators would get 
the benefit. 

But I say to you, Mr. President, that even under the form pre- 
sented by the Senator from Nebraska, if the Farm Board shall 
do its duty and the stabilizing corporations shall function, they 
will be the principal exporters and will be the principal bene- 
ficiaries of the debenture. They will bid the price up to the 
farmers accordingly, and any other person who desires to get 
anything to export will have to bid an equal price or he will 
get nothing. In that way the farmers will be protected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 
The Chair will inquire of the Senator whether his proposed 
amendment is at the desk? It does not appear to be at the desk. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It is printed and on the table some- 
where; it was just recently proposed. However, I said that I 
am not going to urge it, Mr. President, at this time. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. What is the further pleasure of 
the Senate? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Couzens Hayden Moses 
Ashurst Cutting Hebert Norbeck 
Barkley Dill Heflin Norris 
Bingham Fletcher Howell Nye 

Black Frazier Johnson Oddie 

Blaine George Jones Overman 
Blease Gillett Kean Patterson 
Borah Goldsborough Kendrick Phipps 
Bratton Gould Keyes Pine 

Brock Greene Kin Pittman 
Brookhart Hale La Follette Reed 
Broussard Harris McKellar Robinson, Ark. 
Capper Harrison McMaster Robinson, Ind. 
Caraway Hastings McNary Sackett 
Connally Hawes Metcalf Schall 
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Sheppard Steiwer Townsend Walsh, Mass. 
Shortridge Stephens Trammell Walsh, Mont. 
Simmons Swanson Vandenberg Warren 
Smoot Thomas, Idaho Wagner Watson 
Steck Thomas, Okla. Walcott Wheeler 


Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Frss] is necessarily absent on official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators having answered 
to their names, there is a quorum present. 


CONFIRMATION OF CERTAIN NOMINATIONS 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I desire to take just one or two 
minutes in the discussion of this bill to protest against what 
happened yesterday in regard to the confirming of certain Army 
officers. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. DILL. Just a moment. I shall be through in a very 
short time. 

In the midst of the debate, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. ReEep] came in and asked unanimous consent to present 
the report of his committee favoring these confirmations, and 
then asked unanimous consent that they be acted upon. I have 
no objection to these particular confirmations, and that is why 
I feel like protesting. To come in here in the midst of the 
debate, when nobody is thinking about anything of the kind or 
knows anything about it, and put over these confirmations in 
this way, to say the least, is not regular. I hope in the future 
it will not be done. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me, I shall ask that the Senator from Pennsylvania be sent 
for, as we might desire to move to reconsider such action. 

Mr. REED entered the Chamber and said: Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. i 

Mr. REED. I have only this moment come into the Chamber. 

Mr. DILL. My complaint is directed at the action of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yesterday in bringing in the recom- 
mendation for the confirmation of certain Army officers and 
asking immediate consideration of the matter in the midst of 
the debate that was going on here at that time. I protest 
against it because I feel free to do so, having no objection to 
the confirmation of these nominations. It is the practice that is 
being set up by this action to which I wish to object. I hope 
it will not be done in the future. 

Mr, REED. Mr. President, about those confirmations, I 
desire to state that every one of them was a routine confirma- 
tion. The promotions were not discretionary. They were 
merely mechanical acts. They had been unanimously approved 
by the Committee on Military Affairs; and that was stated at 
the time, in response to a question of the Democratic leader. 
There was no reason in the world why they should not have been 
promptly confirmed. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I disagree with the Senator. 
There was every reason in the world; and the reason was in 
the rules of the Senate requiring that they go to the calendar. 
The only time when they ought to be taken up out of order is 
in a regular executive session, The Senator’s point that they 
were not disagreed to by anybody on the committee does not 
meet the fact that there are some 80 other Senators who do not 
know anything about them. 

I think the practice is a very bad one; and if it occurs again, 
I shall move to have the action reconsidered. 

Mr. REED. I disagree with the Senator. I think in the 
ease of routine nominations the Senate commits a great injus- 
tice when it holds them up for a long time. 

If there had been any complaint about any one of those nomi- 
nations to the committee or on the floor, it would be another 
matter. If they were discretionary promotions, it would be 
another matter. If any member of the committee had ques- 
tioned it, it would be another matter. But in such promotions 
as these, like post-office nonrinations, about which there is no 
complaint, I think we only do justice when we act promptly. 

I have no apologies to make. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, a delay of 24 hours is not going 
to be a terribly serious thing for these Army officers; and if 
the practice is to become common simply because the promotions 
are routine we might just as well abolish executive sessions 
and do it all by unanimous consent in the midst of debate 
here. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am not at this time ques- 
tioning, and I shall not elsewhere on this point question, the 
good faith of the Senator from Pennsylvania. I believe that 
he thought his action was a proper one. 
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Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. I still feel that way. 

Mr. ASHURST. The deplorabie part of it is that the Senator 
fails to perceive the unfair advantage which could be taken by 
such procedure. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will bear with me, I am so dead 
ethically that I am utterly unable to see any impropriety what- 
soever in what was done. So far am I sunk in crime that I 
think it was only simple justice to these junior officers of the 
Army to doit. But, the Senator having protested, any Senator 
having protested, I would not dream of doing it again. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is the manly statement I expected 
from the Senator. 

Mr. REED. It has been done for many years; and I ask the 
Senator to consider the injustice which is done by holding up 
these nominations. It is not a matter of 24 hours. We often 
go through weeks without an executive session. We have held 
up in the Senate the nominations of Foreign Service officers 
whose names came in in the last two lists to such a point that 
we have almost demoralized that whole service. We have cost 
them something like $25,000 in salaries by holding up their 
nominations, because they do not get their increase until we 
act; and I have been determined that so far as my committee 
was concerned we were not going to commit injustice if I 
could help it. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me make a brief reply to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona de- 
clines to yield for the present. 

Mr, ASHURST. The Senator from Pennsylvania fears that 
some injustice might be done to an individual officer. That is 
to the Senator’s credit; but this is a principle more important 
than any individual, or any individual’s promotion or pay. 

The Senator says this has been done for years, but I do not 
so recail. I am willing, without further controversy, to accept 
the Senator’s word that he will make reports of Executive nomi- 
nations in executive session, when we expect them. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. I will make the reports just as soon as 
I conveniently can and let them go to the calendar, to be consid- 
erel in executive session. 

Mr. ASHURST. Is the Senator going to make them in legis- 
lative session? 

Mr. REED. Yes; if I can get unanimous consent. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator will not obtain unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. REED. If I can not get unanimous consent, I shall not 
do it; but, understand me, no advantage is taken of the Senate 
by this practice. These confirmations are all reported in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and Senators who are not here at the 
time of the confirmation have nothing to do but rise in their 
place and ask reconsideration, and we will always be glad to 
agree to that on the request of any Senator. Reconsideration 
is possible at the request of the Senator from Arizona or at the 
request of any other Member of this body at any time. This is 
not an effort to take advantage of the Senate. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have aequitted the Senator of that. 
not believe the Senator from 
advantage of anybody. 
speaking. 

Mr. REED. 
business. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I desire to know if this debate is going 
on in the time of some Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is being taken out of the 
time of the distinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRST]. 
That is in accordance with the rule. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask the Senator to yield to me 
in connection with this controversy. 

I do not want to have anything to do with the controversy 
about the question raised by the Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Dit]. A suggestion has been made, however, with refer- 
ence to holding up certain foreign diplonratic appointments. It 
happens that I am fully familiar with the reasons for holding 
up those appointments. I do not care to bring to the floor at 


I do 
Pennsylvania wished to take 
It is the practice against which I am 


We are simply trying to accelerate the public 


this time, for public consideration, the reasons which prompted 
the holding up of those appointments. 
to do so, however, I shall. 


I have no apology to make for the part I took in holding up 
certain diplomatic appointments, and shall do it again under 
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like circumstances. I do not care at this time to make public 
in this debate the reasons, but if our motive in holding up the 
foreign diplomatic appointments is questioned, I am ready to 
meet the situation ou the floor or elsewhere. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
vania is recognized. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in referring to the holding up of 
those appointments I did not in the least mean to allude to the 
circumstances that the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack] 
seems to have in mind. The first list that came here was held 
up for a long time for reasons wholly different from those 
that caused the holding up of the second list; and I myself 
was as much to blame as anybody else, I think, for the holding- 
up of the first list. I have only begun to realize the bad effect 
that it had. I do not mean to discuss the merits of those 
Foreign Service lists at all, but only to say that where routine 
appointments come to us for confirmation it is for the best in- 
terests of the public service that we act speedily upon them. 

These Army officers were not promoted because of fitness. 
They were promoted because of seniority, as the Senator from 
Alabama well knows. There was no discretion used in picking 
out their names. There was a vacancy in the grade above, and 
they automatically went into it. Because of the terms of the 
Constitution, the Senate has to confirm those nominations; but 
every one of us realizes that it is a chore for us, and serves 
very little real purpose. When we come to the discretionary 
promotions to general officer, or to chief of branch, or some such 
place as that, I assure Senators that the committee would not 
dream of acting as we did yesterday. 

Mr. DILL. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator does not mean to have the Senate 
understand that the Senate is compelled to confirm these par- 
ticular officers because their promotions are a matter of regular 
routine? 

Mr. REED. Of course not. We are not compelled to. 

Mr. DILL. Then, of course, it is within the discretion of the 
Senate. The point I raised was that the precedent of coming in 
with a list of nominations, presenting them in the midst of a 
debate, and having them confirmed, is one that should not be 
followed hereafter. 

It happened yesterday that the Democratic leader was here, 
and raised the question. I am not raising any question about 
these particular officers; but the thing I rose to protest was 
that it might be understood that there are Senators here who 
object to this kind of procedure. It is not in accordance with 
the rules. It is not the understanding of the Senate that in the 
midst of legislative session a list of nominations shall be pre- 
sented for confirmation, and action taken without any considera- 
tion at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas: 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think it would be well in 
the future to consider nominations only in open executive ses- 
sion. The thought occurred to me yesterday that perhaps that 
course ought to be pursued; but, in view of the fact that the 
nominations were of the character stated by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, I did not move or require a motion for an execu- 
tive session. 

Hereafter, however, in order to make sure that Senators may 
have the opportunity to be present when nominations are con- 
sidered, in order that they may know that nominations are to 
be considered, I shall suggest that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business in open session. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that course of action seems to me 
to be entirely proper. I am glad to comply with it. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes, the pending question being on the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Norris, on page 307, after line 24, to insert a 
provision for export debentures. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Minneapolis Tribune of the 
16th instant on the tariff problem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 





The Senator from Pennsyl- 


Mr, President, will the Senator 
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{From the Minneapolis Tribune, October 16, 1929] 
THE GENERAL CONSUMER, TOO, HAS AN EQUITY IN THE PARTY PLEDGES 


Is it to the advantage of the general consumer to have the Republican 
campaign pledges fulfilled? 

The Tribune believes that it is. 

None the less we are aware that an argument to the contrary is being 
made. It runs something like this: 

“Increased agricultural rates, to be effective, must increase food 
prices. The tariff already costs the general consumer a fearful amount. 
The proposed upward revision in the interests of agriculture would 
merely add to the cost of living, since food would thereby be rendered 
more expensive.” 

That point of view is intelligible enough, but in our opinion short- 
sighted. 

Were the general consumers organized, and had they given the whole 
subject of the tariff careful thought, we believe that enlightened self- 
interest would prompt them to demand two things: 

First, a lowering of the Fordney-McCumber industrial rates. 

And, second, an upward revision of the Fordney-McCumber agricul- 
tural rates. 

In other words, the Tribune believes that the interest of the general 
consumer is coincidental with the interest of the farmer. 

On reflection the point will become clearer. Within the past decade 
the agricultural income of the United States has been declining from 
$15,000,000,000 to $12,000,000,000, while the total income of the United 
States has been rising from $67,000,000,000 to $90,000,000,000. 

To be on a level with the rest of the United States, agriculture, com- 
prising a fifth of the population of the United States, should have a fifth 
of the national income, or $18,000,000,000. 

Or, put more simply, the agricultural income of the United States 
should be one and one-half times the $12,000,000,000 that it now is. 

At present no human being can tell with any fine precision what the 
industrial rates are costing the consuming public. Presumably they 
increase prices about $10,000,000,000 a year. Again, presumably a 
large part of this $10,000,000,000 is not serving any legitimate pro- 
tective purpose but is merely serving to swell to abnormal size the 
profits of certain industries. 

This $10,000,000,000, if that be the sum, is nothing more or less than 
a bounty. 

So long as we are going to have bounties, wouldn’t it be healthier 
all the way round to have, let us say, $3,000,000,000 of this bounty, or, 
if possible, even $6,000,000,000 of this bounty, transferred from industry 
to agriculture? 

Wouldn’t it be better to transfer the bulk of this bounty from the 
hands of the few, whose need of it is doubtful, to the hands of the many, 
whose need of it is unmistakable? 

We believe the general consumer would say that, other things being 
equal, he had rather see such a reallocation of the tariff benefits. He 
would feel that the country would be put on a solider basis with the 
benefits not only more widely diffused but more specifically concentrated 
on the group needing them most. 

In such a transfer the general consumer would be unaffected. Higher 
prices for food would be neutralized by lower prices for other commodi- 
ties and his own cost of living would remain the same. 

But, we hear, industry might suffer as the result of the transfer! 

This is open to grave question. 

Whatever the sum thus transferred from industry to agriculture, 
whether it were $1,000,000,000, $3,000,000,000 or $6,000,000,000, would 
promptly find its way back to industry in the guise of increased sales. 
Agriculture’s added income would be industry’s added sales; the profits 
of the individual sale would perhaps be smaller, but the volume of sales 
would be larger. The broad effect would probably be to stabilize indus- 
try, to render the unemployment cycles less frequent, and to keep the 
demand for labor steadier. All this would be decidedly to the advantage 
not only of agriculture, industry, and labor, but of the general consumer 
as well. 

We recognize that in the interests of clarity we have oversimplified 
the whole tariff problem somewhat, but the foregoing outlines we believe 
to be substantially correct. It is unfortunate that the general con- 
sumers are not organized. They represent the majority of the people 
of the country. Were they organized, we believe they would insist that 
a considerable portion of the tariff benefits now enjoyed by industry be 
turned over to agriculture by the process of lowering the industrial and 
raising the agricultural rates at one and the same time. This would 
protect the general consumers against the threat of any increase in the 
cost of living and at the same time widen and strengthen the foundations 
of American prosperity. It would also tend to fulfill the American 
ideal of distributing the good things of life more generously among the 
many and check the tendency to hold them concentrated in the hands of 
the few. 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, it is not my purpose 
to enter into a discussion of the pending amendment; it is not 
my purpose to make any suggestions that would interfere with 
the efforts to have the amendment adopted, but I do feel it very 
important that Senators understand that in voting for this de- 
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benture amendment they are simply voting that the debenture 
may be put into effect at some time in the future, at the option 
of the Farm Board. I will read what it provides: 


Whenever the board provided for in the agricultural marketing act 
approved June 15, 1929, finds it advisable, in order to carry out the 
policy declared in section 1 of said agricultural marketing act. 


I am wondering just when and how it is going to be necessary 
to bring the attention of the Farm Board to this debenture so 
that they will find it advisable to put it into effect. 

I have tried during the past sessions of Congress to act con- 
sistently relative to these agricultural provisions. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. 
statement; just a moment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. In the Committee on Agriculture this 
matter was discussed, and I told the advocates of the amend- 
ment that I was entirely friendly to it, but that I wanted a 
farm bill. In the discussion and the development of the bill it 
became very apparent that the continued support of the amend- 
ment providing for the debenture would mean that we would 
have no farm bill. I then withdrew my support and voted for 
the bill as it now is in the law. 

After the debenture amendment was attached to the farm bill 
I voted for the bill with the amendment in it, and when the bill 
came back to the Senate I voted to take the debenture off, be- 
cause I wanted a farm bill. The matter had been discussed in 
Congress for eight years and we had not gotten anywhere. 

Mr. President, we now have the farm law; and to-day we are 
confronted with the debenture amendment, which brings up the 
argument whether the board will find it advisable to put the de- 
benture into effect or whether it should be made mandatory. 
What I would like the friends of the nreasure who are handling 
it to do would be to have them eliminate the question of ad- 
visability and make it mandatory upon the Farm Board to in- 
augurate the debenture. 

We have gone to a great length in the explanation of the de- 
benture and a great many of the farmers of the country are now 
supporting it. The agricultural interests in the Senate and in 
the country are in control of this body, and if we are in good 
faith, it would take just a moment to change the amendment 
so that it would be mandatory instead of leaving the matter to 
the Farm Board. 

I am going to vote for the amendment to-day, whether the 
change is made or not; but in my judgment if you want to carry 
out the debenture idea in good faith you should make it manda- 
tory instead of leaving it to the Farm Board. 

I have asked a number of Senators about it, and I know of 
no reason and no argument why that should not be done, and I 
will be very glad to vote for it. I am going to vote for the 
amendment with that in, or I will vote for the amendment with- 
out that in. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I would like to say, in reply 
to the Senator from Idaho, that personally I agree with him; 
I would like to see this amendment made mandatory. I would 
also like to see a provision for the full amount of the tariff 
instead of half of it. But I do not believe that with either of 
those provisions in it we would stand a ghost of a show of 
having the amendment finally attached to the bill. For that 
reason I am willing to vote for the amendment as it is and get 
the best we can, as in the case of the farm bill; when that was 
pending, though we could not get what we wanted, I was willing 
to get the best we could. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Does the Senator mean that any 
Member of the Senate who is supporting the debenture amend- 
ment would be opposed to the change I have suggested, that it 
would make a difference in his vote? 

Mr. FRAZIER. There might be some; I do not know; but 
that was not what I referred to. I referred to the likelihood of 
the amendment being agreed to by the other body of the 
Congress and the bill being signed by the President. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. My thought is to pass it over to the 
other House and see how they will like it. 

Mr. FRAZIER. We did that with the farm bill, and they 
did not like it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I want to submit a very 
brief observation regarding one phase of this matter which 
seems to me to carry in it a very formidable challenge. I refer 
to that section of the debenture proposal which extends this 
bounty to manufactured articles into which debenturable 
commodities enter. 

With that as a basis, I now call attention to the fact that on 
page 2 of the amendment the authority to compute the amount 
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of the debenture proffered to this manufacturer goes exclusively 
into the hands of the Secretary of the Treasury, and I quote, 
“Tn accordance with such regulations as he may prescribe,” and 
then this sentence, “Any such compensation shall be final.” 
The Secretary of the Treasury becomes the sole and unchecked 
distributor of this bounty from the Public Treasury. Santa 
Claus would envy him. 

Mr. President, we had a battle here about two weeks ago over 
the flexible provision of the tariff, and, amid roars of denuncia- 
tion, we were told that it was the open door to treason if we 
permitted any phase or degree of the tariff taxing power to 
leave the hands of the Congress. But this seems to be a differ- 
ent day, Mr. President, In this present instance, the tariff 
taxing power of the Congress would go not into the hands of an 
elected President of the United States but it would go into the 
hands of an appointed Secretary of the Treasury and his com- 
putation would be final. He would get not only the taxing 
power; he would get the power to open the public vaults, and, 
upon his own judgment, to disburse their precious contents. 

It may be said, in reply to this, that we are merely establish- 
ing a rule under which the Secretary of the Treasury shall act 
only within fixed limits. But so far, at least, as these manu- 
factured articles are concerned, I would like to know how any- 
body can read the rule on page 4 and then announce that the 
Secretary of the Treasury would not be free to use the deben- 
ture on manufactured articles at his own discretion and with- 
out any practical restraint whatsoever. 

This is the rule. This is the simple computation of which 
they speak so glibly. It is a very long sentence. I quote it: 


The debenture rate in effect at any time with respect to any manu- 
factured food product of any agricultural commodity or any product 
manufactured from cotton or tobacco if the cotton or tobacco out of 
which it is manufactured if exported in the raw material would have 
been entitled to receive a debenture therefor, shall be an amount suffi- 
cient, as nearly as may be, to equal the debenture that would be issuable 
upon the exportation of the quantity of the agricultural commodity 
consumed in the manufacture of the exported manufactured food prod- 
uct, or any product manufactured from cotton or tobacco if the cotton 
or tobacco out of which it is manufactured if exported in the raw 
material would have been entitled to receive a debenture therefor, as 
prescribed and promulgated from time to time by said board. 


If that describes a fixed rule for the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury which confines him solely within arbitrary limitations and 
which allows him no discretion, then the English language has 
taken on some pecu:iar complexities. Then mud is transparent. 

The truth is that this proposed amendment, which is to be 
supported by Senators in this Chamber who insisted that the 
flexible provision of the tariff was an offense to American in- 
stitutions and unconstitutional, proposes a real delegation of the 
taxing power, it proposes a real delegation of the appropria- 
tion power, it proposes a real subordination of congressional 
prerogative to an appointive officer of the Government, it pro- 
poses a real surrender of congressional rights. Yet it is sup- 
ported by those who, within very recent memory, were pleading 
a simulation of these objections against tariff flexibility—a 
point at which the objections did not legitimately apply. So 
now, in the name of farm relief, we are asked to swallow a 
subsidy upon manufactures; and we are asked by these gentle- 
men, who complained against limited presidential prerogatives in 
the flexible provision, to surrender unlimited prerogatives to a 
mere member of the President’s Cabinet. The contemplation 
passeth understanding. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, how much time have I left? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska has 
eight minutes left. 

Mr. NORRIS. I take the floor now to refer to the two 
arguments which have been made against this amendment. 

First, we ought to remember that those who object now to 
the sincere and honest effort of the real friends of American 
agriculture to bring forward something for the relief of the 
farmer, are those who have always stood in the way of any 
proposition to give relief to the American farmer. They stand 
off for eight years, and whenever any proposition is brought in 
they stand back and undertake to pick flaws. Never in a single 
instance have they proposed anything of a constructive nature 
for farm relief. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr, VANpDENBERG], the great 
Senator from Michigan, complains because in this amendment 
we have committed to the Secretary of the Treasury the right 
f make a computation. Read the language. If you can make 

any plainer, if you can do it any better, for God’s sake do it, 
but do not stand off and find fault and offer nothing in its 
place. You have promised to give relief to the American farmer, 
If this thing does not suit you, bring in something that does. 
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| If we had the interest on a note to compute, with several 
| partial payments made in a course of years, and we delegated 
the authority to compute the interest on that note, I suppose 
some of these technical objectors in the interest of the American 
farmer would object to letting somebody compute the interest, 
and they would say, “ We must do it here in the Senate.” 

That is a fair illustration of the authority conferred upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury. And he is your Secretary of the 
Treasury. And you think he is the greatest Secretary since 
Alexander Hamilton! He is your man. Are you afraid to 
trust him? Do you think he does not know the multiplication 
table? Can he add and subtract? That is about all he will 
have to do in making this computation. 

Then comes my good friend the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Tuomas], and he objects to this amendment because it does 
not go far enough. Look over the record, and it will be found 
that when we voted on the debenture before, in the same form, 
giving to the board the discretion, just as we do now, he was 
against it. Why was he against it? For one reason only, only 
one. He said he was in favor of it, that he believed in it, but 
he was afraid that if we put it on, the President might veto 
the bill. Now he comes along and wants to make this amend- 
ment more obnoxious still to the President of the United States. 
Does he want to put it in such shape that the President will 
veto the bill and kill it? Is he anxious to get a debenture pro- 
vision adopted to be of benefit to the farmers, or does he want 
to make it so obnoxious to President Hoover that he will kill 
it and we will get nothing? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I wanted to ask the Senator that question in 
his time, but the Senator did not feel like yielding to me. 

Now we have come to the point where the same provision is 
presented, where the language is identical, and the Senator 
really pokes fun at it because it does not go far enough and 
suggests that we make it mandatory and put on the full tariff 
instead of half of it. In theory that would be right. If we put 
such a provision as that in the bill we would get somewhere 
along the road, but it might defeat the bill and perhaps bring 
about a veto. We have only one hope to get anything of this 
kind through with Hoover in the Presidency, and that is to give 
him some discretion, which we have given to his board—to your 
board, let me say to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. THoMAs]. 
We did not pick it. Your men, appointed by your President, 
have the discretion and now you want to jam something down 
Hoover’s throat that will be obnoxious and probably make him 
sick, and so get a veto out of him and kill it all. 

Besides, Mr. President, the bill originated with one of the 
greatest and oldest farm organizations in existence, the National 
Grange. They put it in this form. They said, “It is something 
new. We are willing to take one-half of the benefits that you 
give to manufactures. Give us one-half of the tariff and we will 
be satisfied. Let it be discretionary with the board and we 
will be satisfied. We do not want to put this in such shape that 
it will meet opposition in places that are powerful that might 
mean its defeat or no opportunity to try the method that is 
outlined in the amendment.” 

I am glad the Senator from Idaho is going to vote for this 
amendment, but I am sorry he gives the excuse which he does 
and finds the fault that he does when, according to his own 
admission, when we had it here before he voted against it in 
the form in which we have it now. 

Mr. President, there may be others finding fault that here or 
there we have not dotted an “i” or crossed a “t,” but it will 
be found coming from those who have not helped to make the 
fight for the American farmer. It will be found coming from 
those who have always stood across the roadway, who have 
always stood in the pathway of progress trying to find fault 
now with this sentence and then with that sentence and saying 
that “this ought to be changed” or that “we ought to go 
further.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the 
Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Nebraska a question, if he will pardon me. 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall be glad to answer the question if I 
may do so in the Senator’s time. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Very well. I want to ask the Sen- 
ator whether or not he feels that this debenture in the form 
that he has it would be any more welcome to the President 
than in the form I have suggested? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; much more. 
we have it here, it is discretionary. 


Mr, President 
Does the Senator from Nebraska 
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the board would not have any way to prevent it being applied 
on every farm product. That was not the only reason why the 
grange finally agreed upon the provision in this form. It was 
because they recognized that it is something now, that has 
never been tried before. “‘ We can not see why it will not work, 
but in order to be as conservative about it as possible, to make 
no mistake about,” they said—and I think with a great deal 
of wisdom—that they would put it up to Congress and to the 
President in the shape in which it is now, so that they could 
say when this or that farm product had a little flurry or some- 
thing occurred that needed protection, which was perhaps only 
temporary in its nature, it could be taken care of. 

If under the law it was made mandatory, it would go into 
effect and they would have no option and the difficulty might 
not be obviated; but they thought there was some justification 
in leaving to the President, as was first proposed, or to the 
board, as it was later given to the board, the discretion of 
putting it into effect. 

It is a theory, of course, of the law that when a condition 
arises affecting a product like wheat, something that is perma- 
nent in its nature and about which they have no doubt, the 
board will put the provision into effect and try it. Perhaps 
after it is tried it will be found necessary to amend or change 
the law in some respect. There is nothing superhuman or super- 
wise about it. It is a new step. Everybody admits that. I 
think the grange is entitled to credit that they did not ask for 
everything that in the practical consideration of the problem 
they are entitled to, because they are trying to get it by a new 
method, by new means, and they wanted to leave this discretion 
with the board. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, my understanding of 
the provision is that it applies only in the handling of a surplus 
crop. I am unable to follow the argument of the Senator, but 
I am certainly very much pleased to know that he is here trying 
to protect our President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do not suppose that any- 
thing that can be said to-day will very materially influence a 
single vote in the Senate, but I desire to call attention to a 
few things in connection with the problem before we vote 

We are all familiar with the fact that while industry has 
been enormously prosperous on the whole during the past eight 
years, agriculture has been on the decline. The value of agri- 
cultural property and products in the past eight years has de- 
clined more than $30,000,000,000, which is almost one and one- 
half times the value of all the railroads in the United States, 
while at the same time the value of industrial property has not 
only increased, but the value of industrial stocks as recorded on 
the stock exchanges has in many instances doubled and trebled 
and in some cases quadrupled. So if there is any particular 
class of our people who do need assistance by reason of the 
tariff, if it can be obtained in that way, it is agriculture; and if 
there is any particular class that does not need it, it is the 
industrial classes as a whole. 

During the first six months of 1929, the present year, the 
profits that were realized by industry in the United States in- 
creased 27 per cent above the profits for the same period in 
1928, while at the same time the profits of agriculture were 
still on the decline in about the same proportion as that which 
existed for the last eight years. 

When the Congress was called into extraordinary session it 
was for the specific purpose of relieving agriculture by the pas- 
sage of a farm relief bill, so called, and by readjustment of 
the tariff rates affecting agriculture. That was the promise 
made in the campaign last year. But in his message to Con- 
gress the President added to that a subsidiary program for 
readjusting the rates in so far as they might be necessary to 
relieve distressed industries where there had been a pronounced 
flecline in profits and in production and in employment—not to 
use his exact language. But as has always occurred in the 
past, those who have been responsible for the framing of the 
measure have taken advantage of the loophole given to them 
by the language of the President in his reference to agriculture 
and distressed industries, to undertake to raise rates all along 
the line, notwithstanding the enormous increase in profits of 
industry as a whole during the last eight years, and particularly 
during the past six months; in fact, during the past nine months 
of the present year. 

So there has been an increase by legislation of the potential 
profits of these industries which in the last nine months have 
made an increase of 27 per cent above their profits for the same 
period in 1928. It has been undertaken to justify it by the 
claim that at the same time tariff protection has been increased 
on agricultural products. There has been cited in the debate 
heretofore the increase in the tariff on poultry from 3 cents a 
pound to 8 cents a pound. Of course the poultry situation did 
not create the farm question for which Congress was called into 
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extra session, and while there has been an increase in the tariff 
on poultry by 5 cents a pound, there has been at the same time 
an increase in the tariff on chicken wire to such an extent as to 
nullify whatever benefit might have come to the raisers of 
poultry by the increase of 5 cents a pound on poultry. 

There has been an increase in the tariff on hay, and that has 
been paraded as one of the evidences of a desire to aid agricul- 
ture, notwithstanding the fact that in 1928S and in all other 
years a very indifferent and inconsequential quantity of hay 
was sent into the United States, and that only from the Domin- 
ion of Canada. That small amount of imported hay was largely 
shipped into Vermont and the New England States, where in 
order to get hay they must ship it from somewhere. 

It has been said to the farmer by the Republican Party that 
he is going to be relieved by increasing the tariff on straw, not- 
withstanding the fact that 85,000,000 tons of straw are produced 
in the United States, and on every wheat farm in the Nation 
can be seen a straw pile going to waste. There has been an 
increase in the tariff on straw from $1 a ton to $1.50 a ton, 
although last year only 10,000 tons of straw were shipped into 
the United States, compared to 85,000,000 tons produced. While 
there has been a pretended aid to agriculture by an increase of 
50 cents a ton on straw it has been more than nullified in its 
value, if it has any value, by increasing the tariff $4 a dozen 
on the cheaper grades of straw hats, those usually purchased by 
the farmers. The great benefits of the tariff on straw have been 
more than nullified by putting a tariff of $4 a dozen on straw 
hats which the farmer must buy if he wears a straw hat during 
the summer. 

There has been an increase in the tariff on frozen eggs, fresh 
fish, olives, pineapples, plums, buckwheat, corn, and macaroni, 
which come under the agricultural schedule, and at the same 
time there has been an increase in the tariff on wheat flour, 
which does not benefit the farmer, but benefits the miller, the 
increase being from 75 cents to $1.04 per barrel. 

There has been an increased tariff on a few nuts, on radish 
seed, on tulips, lillies of the valley, and narcissus, and all these 
are paraded as a part of the program of agricultural relief which 
justifies the majority in raising the rates on most of the things 
the farmer is compelled to buy, thereby nullifying the benefit, 
if there is any benefit, in the agricultural schedule, which every 
farm organization in the United States declares does not benefit 
them or at least does not sufficiently benefit them, so they would 
prefer the law as it now exists rather than the bill as it has 
been proposed by the House and the Senate Finance Committee. 

To offset these alleged benefits to agriculture in the tariff 
there has been an increase on window glass. Every farmer who 
builds a home, if he ever secures enough money to justify such 
an enterprise, must use window glass; and yet, notwithstanding 
the fact that in its investigation the Tariff Commission stated 
that it only investigated the processes of three manufacturers of 
window glass that used the most modern and up-to-date methods 
as compared to the investigation of 16 factories that used anti- 
quated and out-of-date methods, the proponents of the pending 
bill propose an increase in the tariff on window glass, which, 
in part at least, the farmers of the United States will have to 
pay. 

In addition to that, the bill proposes to increase the tariff on 
pig iron, which is the basis for every finished product of steel 
and iron which is made in the United States, going into the con- 
struction of every home, of every business house, of every rail- 
road, and of every agricultural implement. Pig iron is the basis 
for the construction of all agricultural implements, because it 
is the raw material out of which they are made; and now that 
lumber has become more scarce and manufacturers of farming 
implements are using steel and iron to a greater extent than 
ever, sO much so that many agricultural implements are now 
entirely constructed out of steel and have no wood whatever in 
their manufacture, by raising the tariff on pig iron from 75 
cents to $1.50 a ton the bill, if it becomes a law, will add still 
more to the cost of agricultural implements, going still further 
to nullify whatever benefits are proposed to be granted to the 
farmer by putting a tariff on citrus fruits, nuts, and olives. 

The pending bill even proposes to reduce the tariff on wool 
from 34 cents per pound, which is carried in the House bill, 
back to the present duty of 31 cents a pound, although the bill 
proposes to increase the tariff on wool products, including wool 
‘ags, which go into the making of shoddy clothing by their 
remanufacture and recarding, so as further to nullify any bene- 
fit that may accrue to the farmer by. reason of the small increase 
on insignificant and isolated agricultural products that affect 
only the people of one State or of a small community. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the farmer would-be happier and 
more prosperous, in my judgment, with the tariff now in exist- 
ence than he will be if the pending tariff measure shall be en- 
acted, either as it passed the House of Representatives or as it 
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has been reported from the Senate Committee on Finance. The 
spread between the cost of production and the cost of living to 
the American farmer will be greater, in my judgment, with the 
rates provided on agricultural and industrial products if this 
bill shall become a law than it is at the present time; and yet it 
was because of that situation that President Hoover promised 
the farmers an extraordinary session; it was because of that 
situation that he called the extraordinary session; it was be- 
eayse of that situation that he demanded the passage of a farm 
relief bill to suit his own peculiar ideas upon the subject; and 
it was because of that condition that he asked Congress to in- 
crease the rates on agricultural products as a supplemental 
measure for the benefit of the farmers. 

So, if the farmer will be worse off by the passage of this pro- 
posed act in its present form than he is under the present tariff 
law, the only way in which he can be afforded any relief, in 
view of the number of increased costs that will be incurred by 
him on account of the increases of the tariff on industrial prod- 
ucts, is by devising some method by which he may recover at 
least a part of the excessive costs that he will be compelled to 
pay out by reason of these increased industrial rates. 

The only scheme that is practicable or that will work or that 
is possible of adoption is the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], by which the farmer will at least 
be able to recover 50 per cent of the enormous tribute he is re- 
quired to pay under the present law and also under the pending 
bill to those who are taking advantage of the situation now to 
boost their rates and their profits still higher than they have 
been in the past. 

For that reason, Mr. President, without taking further time 
of the Senate, I shall vote for the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska, and I trust it will be adopted. 

Mr, SACKETT. Mr. President, I wish to say a word in ex- 
planation of the vote I shall cast on the pending debenture 
amendment. I am opposed to the debenture plan as an economic 
proposition. As the amendment is drawn it might be supposed 
that, coming from a State that is largely interested in the rais- 
ing of tobacco, I could be pursuaded to vote for the debenture; 
and it is in relation to that matter which I wish to say a word 
before the vote shall be taken. 

As the amendment is drawn the debenture plan calls for 
action by the newly created Farm Board before the debenture 
as to any crop shall be put into effect. I have studied this 
amendment; I have studied its effect on tobacco; and I nrake 
the prediction that the Farm Board will never send the notice 
to the Secretary of the Treasury which would put the debenture 
plan into effect on the export of leaf tobacco. I am not going 
to give my reasons now why I make that prediction, but, if I 
ever have occasion to do so, they wili be, I think, unanswerable. 

The pending tariff bill as reported by the Finance Committee 
of the Senate takes care of the tobacco from a protective stand- 
point. at least, as well as it has been taken care of in the past. 
There have been no reductions made in the protective duties. 

The export of leaf tobacco from my State has encountered 
at least one serious difficulty. That difficulty has arisen in con- 
nection with the work which the United States Government has 
undertaken in trying to rehabilitate the finances of the Republic 
of Haiti. From a section embracing about 20 counties in my 
State there formerly went about 2,000,000 pounds of a dark-fired 
tobacco to the Repubiic of Haiti. It had gone for years into 
that trade. When the commissioners went to work upon the 
finances of Haiti they decided to raise additional revenue for 
that Republic, and as a means of doing that they placed a heavy 
import tax upon tobacco. The imposition of that tax had the 
sole effect of preventing the exportation from some 20 counties 
in my State of a very large proportion of their dark-fired 
tobacco, for which the Republic of Haiti was practically the 
only market. 

Since that time and since the disclosure that the duties thus 
levied, under the guidance of representatives in our own State 
Department, have had that effect upon the export of that 
tobacco, I have found by conferences with those who are accus- 
tomed to advise the Republic of Haiti that the tax has totally 
failed to raise the needed revenue, because, in reality, it is a 
prohibitive tax. For that reason they now feel that some very 
decided readjustment should be made of the duties levied by the 
Republic of Haiti. The tax on tobacco to which I have referred 
is in process, I understand, of reconsideration, and I hope that 
the result will be that that trade will again begin to grow and 
the tobacco from those particular counties will again find a 
market in Haiti. 

Having in view that probability of increased exportation, 
having in view the fact that the Finance Committee of the 
Senate has recommended no decreases in the present rates of 
duty on tobacco, and having in view the further fact which I 
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assert—and I think the reasons, if known, would appeal to 
everybody—that if the board is put in control of the debenture 
it will never in its whole history apply the debenture under its 
terms to the export of leaf tobacco. I shall stand by my colors 
on economic grounds and vote against this amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will my colleague yield for a 
question ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to his colleague? 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Assuming that the board, for whatever rea- 
sons it might give, would never put the debenture plan into 
operation with reference to tobacco, that would not make the 
tobacco grower any worse off than he is now, would it? 

Mr. SACKETT. Not a bit, nor would it make him any 
better off, 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Farm Board should put the debenture 
into effect as to other commodities, is there any reason te with- 
hold it from them simply for the reason that the board would 
not put it into effect as to tobacco? 

Mr. SACKETT. I do not think so; but, as a matter of fact, 
I do not believe in the debenture plan as an economic system, 
and for that reason I prefer to vote against the amendment I 
do not think it is the proper way to bring about the rehabilif&- 
tion of agriculture. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the board should put the debenture plan 
into effect on tobacco, it would raise the price of tobacco, would 
it not? 

Mr. SACKETT. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have no desire to discuss, 
even if time permitted, the debenture proposition at length. I 
have heretofore discussed it, and I do not know of anything I 
could add to what I have said, and I have no desire to modify 
the views which I formerly expressed. As I understand, the 
position of the Senator who has just taken his seat [Mr. 
Sackett] is that he has some very profound reasons for not 
voting for this amendment and, if he is ever forced to do so, 
he will state them. 

I take it that his objections grow out of a belief in the un- 
soundness of the policy. I take it that that is the objection 
on the part generally of those who are opposed to the debenture 
plan. I am not going to argue again the soundness of the policy ; 
I attempted to do so once before. I wish, however, to call 
attention to a paragraph or two from the report to which I 
have heretofore referred of the Australian Tariff Commission, 
which I think is one of the ablest reports on the subject of the 
protective tariff that I have read of late years. On page 109 
the report discusses the question of bounties, and says: 


From every point of view, except that of political expediency, boun- 
ties are to be preferred to customs duties as a means of protection, 
and we may summarize their advantages as follows: 

(i) The assistance given to a tariff-protected industry is, in fact, 
a bounty, but it is paid by consumers, and much of its cost falls ulti- 
mately on the export industries. 

(ii) Bounties paid from tax revenues are paid by the general taxpayer, 
who can be taxed in proportion to his income and capacity with much 
less hampering effect on production. 

(iii) Bounties do not raise prices except through the general influence 
of taxation. 

(iv) Bounties require payments only on the goods produced locally, 
while duties require payments on all the goods consumed, through the 
customs dutics collected on the imports which continue. 

(v) With bounties it is easy to discriminate between the grades of 
goods which can be produced at home and those which can not, and to 
leave the latter free from taxation. 

(vi) The cost of bounties is definitely known and felt; it is not ob- 
scured as with duties, and there is qg natural and healthy resistance to 
and criticism of the assistance given. 

(vii) There is less probability of wasteful assistance to industries of 
minor importance. 


Then follows a discussion which I shall not take time to read ; 
but I call attention to the fact that every student originally 
presented with the question of a protective tariff has, so far 
as my knowledge goes, favored the bounty system or the de- 
benture system as a part of the protective plan. 

Mr. President, we have been discussing for years how we shall 
aid the farmer, and we have different plans and different 
schemes; but any plan or any scheme which fails to give to the 
farmer an additional price for his product will not ultimately 
be of any benefit to agriculture. What the farmer wants is 
not a loan but an increased price for that which he produces ; 
and I challenge any man living to tell me how the farmer who 
produces a commodity of which we have a surplus can enjoy the 
benefit of the protective tariff except, as Alexander Hamilton 
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isaid, through a bounty system. It is just as sound and rests 
upon exactly the same principle as the tariff itself. 

According to figures furnished me, since 1922 we have paid, 
‘in the nature of what I conceive to be a bounty, something like 
$4,000,000,000 to the steel industry of the United States. Since 
the tariff law passed in 1922 they have collected from the con- 
sumers of their products something like $4,000,000,000 more than 
they could have collected had there not been a protective duty 
upon their product. To my mind that is essentially a bounty; 
and even the all-encompassing intellect of Hamilton could dis- 
cover no difference between a protective tariff and a bounty 
upon an export. It is the only conceivable way which I have 
ever discovered of aiding the producer of an agricultural com- 
modity of which we have a surplus in the United States. 

Mr. President, some disturbance of mind has come to my 
friend from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] Over what he conceives 
to be, not an objection to the bill, but an inconsistency upon 
the part of those who are supporting it. It can not be an objec- 
tion to the bill from the standpoint of the Senator from Michi- 
gan, because he had no difficulty whatever in accepting the 
principle of the flexible tariff. He thought it was perfectly con- 
stitutional and perfectly sound. Therefore, even if this should 
be subject to the objection which he has raised, it would not be 
an objection upon his part to the measure. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for just one observation? He must bear in mind the distinction 
between a flexible tariff which hands this authority, whatever 
it is, to the President of the United States, who is chosen by 
the American people, and this provision which hands it to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who is an appointee and beyond the 
reach of the people of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. He is just as much within the reach of the 
people of the United States as the President of the United 


States, because the President of the United States is responsible | 


for every hour he remains in the office. But aside from that, 
the fact that it is the Secretary of the Treasury and not the 
President has nothing to do with the constitutional question, 
that would relate alone to the policy. 

But, Mr. President, the objection which the Senator raises 
here to the delegation of power is, in my opinion, an objection 
to something which jis not a delegation of power at all. The 
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this amendment than he performs under the tariff bill. He 
makes a computation upon certain conditions, we having fixed 
the rates. There is no power here upon the part of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as in the flexible tariff, to ascertain the 
facts upon which a rate should be established, and then to fix 
the rate. This bill establishes the rate, establishes the rule, 
lays down the rate, and authorizes an individual to make a 
computation based upon figures which may result and can re- 
sult only in a mathematical calculation. I venture to say that 
the Senator will not find in any discussion of the flexible tariff, 
either upon the part of the courts or the tawyers, any objection 
to delegating to an agent the authority to ascertain a fact or 
to make a computation upon a statement of fact. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
just one question? Then I will not intrude further. I quite 
agree with his statement in relation to the proposal to apply 
the debenture to the basic commodities ; but will he read me the 
definite and specific instruction under which the Secretary is to 
make this clear and distinct computation in relation to manu- 
factured products? 

Mr. BORAH. The computation which he makes in the case 
of manufactured products is no different from the computation 
which he makes in the case of imported articles. Here we are 
exporting, and he makes the computation with reference to the 
amount which should be paid. When we are importing, if the 
Senator will take up the original bill, he will find many in- 
stances there and in the law which is now upon the statute 
books in which the Secretary is authorized to make the same 
computation as to the amount which should be paid upon the 
goods which are imported. 

Now, we are simply reversing the proposition and exporting 
the goods, and authorizing him practically in the same language 
to make a computation as to the amount which is to be paid. 
We having fixed the rate, we having established the rule, the 
law is complete within itself. There is no completion of the 
law by reason of the fact that somebody else is authorized to fix 
a rate, and thereby write it into the law and make a rule of 
conduct for the people who are to receive the bounty. 

The Senator will remember that in the case of Field against 
Clark that was the exact distinction which it seems to me was 
made and upon which the decision of the court turned—to wit, 
that in that law the rate was fixed. The only thing left to the 
agent was to determine whether or not a foreign government 
had enacted laws which imposed duties upon products which 
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should have gone in free; but in case that fact was ascertained 
no discretion was left to the President as to what rate should be 
established, as to what amount it should be. That was fixed in 
the law itself, and therefore the court held that the agent was 
delegated to ascertain a fact; and upon the announcement of 
that fact the law operated of its own force, and not by reason 
of anything that the President had to put into the law. 

That, in my judgment, is clearly the distinction here. As I 
said a moment ago, however, it does not seem to those who are 
supporting the bill to be in contradiction to the other position, 
and I am sure it would not prevent the Senator from Michigan 
from supporting it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I helped to put the debenture 
proposal in the farm relief bill, but it was stricken out by the 
House of Representatives. I am going to help place it in the 
tariff bill now before the Senate. It will help the cotton pro- 
ducer and the wheat producer, and God knows they need help. 

I have a number of telegrams and letters from my State, and 
other Senators from the South have had communications on the 
same subject from their States, complaining that there is a 
combination of certain cotton buyers and certain cottonseed 
crushers and cottonseed-oil mills, and that they are hammering 
down and controlling prices in violation of the antitrust law. 
I am convinced that the charge is true. Debate is limited on 
this question, and I send to the clerk’s desk a resolution, which 
I now introduce in my time, and ask to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be read. 

-The resolution (S. Res. 136) was read, as follows: 


Whereas it is alleged that certain cottonseed crushers and oil mills 
have entered into a combination for the purpose of fixing prices on 
cottonseed in violation of the antitrust laws; and 

Whereas it is alleged that cottonseed prices have been arbitrarily 
forced down by the cottonseed crushers and oil mills to a lower level 
than has ever existed at this season of the year; and 

Whereas it is alleged that as a result of such combination cottonseed 
buyers are not permitted to pay more than a certain price for cottonseed 
under threat of boycott: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission is hereby requested to 
make an immediate and thorough investigation of all facts relating to 
the alleged combination in violation of the antitrust laws with respect 


The commission shall report to the Senate as soon as practicable the 
results of its investigation. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I desire to have that resolution 
go over until Monday, at which time I shall ask to have it con- 
sidered and adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be printed and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I now wish to introduce a Senate resolution 
to investigate the Census Bureau regarding cotton-ginning re- 
ports. I ask that it be referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

The resolution (S. Res. 137) was ordered to be printed and 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, as 
follows: 


Whereas on September 27, 1929, Senate Resolution 123 was agreed to, 
requesting the Bureau of the Census to give to the Senate certain infor- 
mation with respect to an alleged inaccurate and incorrect report made 
publie on September 23, 1929, on the number of bales of cotton ginned 
in the United States up to and including September 15, 1929; and 

Whereas the Director of the Census, in compliance with such resolu- 
tion, caused to be transmitted to the Senate on October 7, 1929, a 
memorandum in which it was admitted that the report made public on 
September 23, 1929, contained figures showing that 300,000 more bales 
of cotton had been ginned up to and including September 15, 1929, than 
the Government reports received from the various cotton States justified ; 
and 

Whereas the inaccurate and misleading report of September 23, 1929, 
is alleged to have been the cause of the decline in cotton prices, which 
resulted in considerable loss to the cotton farmers of the United States; 
and 

Whereas the reports of cotton ginned from time to time are of the 
greatest importance to the cotton producers of the United States and 
it is essential that these reports be absolutely accurate; and 

Whereas the disastrous consequences to the cotton farmers of the 
United States resulting from such inaccurate reports justify thorough 
investigation of all matters pertaining to the issuance, publication, and 
effect of such reports: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is hereby authorized and directed 
to make a thorough investigation of all matters pertaining to the issu- 
ance and publication by the Bureau of the Census of reports of the 
amount of cotton ginned in the United States from time to time and 
the effect of such reports on cotton prices, and particularly the circum- 
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stances surrounding the issuance and publication of the inaccurate report 
of September 23, 1929, and the effect thereof on such prices. The com- 
mittee shall report to the Senate as soon as practicable the results of its 
investigation. 

For the purposes of this resolution the committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is. authorized to hold such hearings, to sit and 
act at such times and places, to employ such experts and clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistants, to require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, to take such testimony, and 
to make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of steno- 
graphic services in reporting such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per 100 words. The expenses of the committee, which shall not 
exceed $— , shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I desire to read to the Senate 
at this time one of the telegrams that I have received regarding 
this combination to beat down and hold down the price of cot- 
tonseed. This telegram is from Huntsville, Ala. It is signed 
by some of the best citizens and farmers of Alabama, It 
reads: 





We have reason to believe that we farmers and ginners are up against 
a combination of the cottonseed crushers and cottonseed-oil mills. They 
evidently agree as to prices which they will pay for cottonseed, as the 
price is arbitrarily reduced from day to day, and when you have an 
offer from one that is the price all are paid. Believe they are violating 
the antitrust law and should be investigated. 


I have received letters and other messages on the same liné, 
which I shall use next Monday, if necessary, when the resolu- 
tion is up for consideration. Mr. President, this debenture prop- 
osition provides 2 cents per pound upon cotton exported, and we 
export half the crop. Certainly it ought to be passed. The 
price paid for cotton to-day is below the cost of production. Our 
farmers are selling their cotton at unprofitable prices. A reso- 
lution will be submitted Monday by another Senator calling on 
the Federal Trade Commission to investigate the conspiracy to 
depress and hold down the price of cotton in violation of the 
antitrust law. Instead of the farmer getting out of the terrible 
conditions that hamper and rob him, he seems to be getting 
deeper and deeper into them when combinations are formed to 
beat down the price on cotton and cottonseed. 

I have here a letter from a fine citizen and good cotton 
farmer in my State, Archie Tyson, of Montgomery, Ala., com- 
plaining that the imports of cotton are on the increase. 

This has become a matter of serious concern to the cotton 
producers of the United States. Some 350,000 to 400,000 bales 
annually are now coming in from foreign countries. I have 
brought this subject to your attention before. This foreign cot- 
ton in the main is cheap cotton and of an inferior grade. And 
yet it is allowed to come in here free of a tariff tax, and it is 
being accumulated, held, and counted in the cotton supply and 
carry-over of the American crop, and is used by the speculators 
to help hold down the price of American cotton. Whatever the 
motive back of it may be, it is injuring the cotton producers 
of the United States; and when we reach the agricultural 
schedule of the tariff bill I am going to offer an amendment tu 
stop this importation or to put a substantial tariff tax upon it. 

Mr. President, something must be done, and done speedily, 
to relieve the cotton producers of the United States from the 
evils that I have mentioned. 

I believe that I can give suggestions to the Federal Trade 
Commission of the names of certain big cotton concerns that 
I think are in this conspiracy to control the price of cotton. 
It may be that the Textile Institute is in it. I have informa- 
tion to the effect that the old way of buying cotton in the local 
markets, where competitive buying was the order of the day, 
is a thing of the past, and that the price-fixing combination 
makes people afraid to bid. They do not know what the com- 
bination has decided to pay, and real competitive buying has 
been destroyed. Competitive buying must be restored if the 
cotton farmer is to obtain the price justified by the law of sup- 
ply and demand. 

Mr. President, this evil practice is not confined to the spot 
market for cotton, but it has reached out and taken hold of 
the cottonseed business of the South, and it is charged that the 
crushers of cottonseed, or some of them, and certain cottonseed- 
oil mills have « hard and fast secret understanding that one 
price and only one will be paid for cottonseed, 

The buyers, it is said, offer exactly the same price. There 
used to be dozens of buyers going about through the cotton 
States at this season of the year. They represented different 
companies and were real competitors in the business of buying 
cottonseed. But they are gone, and the cottonseed producer 
has fallen into the hands of a seed-buying, price-fixing com- 
bination which is operating in violation of the antitrust laws. 
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I believe that an immediate investigation by the Federal Trade , 
Commission of the unfair and unjust activities of such a com- 
bination will break it up and help to restore competitive buy- 
ing in the cottonseed business. The cotton farmers are cer- 
tainly entitled to ask the Government to do that much. 

Now, in conclusion, let me say, we produce the whole world’s 
supply of short staple white cotton. There is not another 
country on the earth that can produce the kind of cotton that 
we produce. Great Britain has expended millions; yes, tens 
of millions, of dollars in the last 25 years in an effort to grow 
the kind of cotton that we produce, but she has failed to do it. 
The climatic conditions in our country and something in sun- 
shine and soil make it possible for us to produce cotton in this 
country that can not be produced anywhere else on earth. So 
we ought at least to be able to dictate the price of American 
cotton to the world, but we do not; we will some day. We 
have fallen upon an evil day when unscrupulous, greedy, and 
powerful combinations are literally dictating to the cotton pro- 
ducers of the United States just what price shall be paid to 
them for their cotton, and that combination must be broken up. 
We are going to break it up. 

I must confess that I am impressed with the suggestions that 
have come to me, that two or three big cotton-buying concerns 
have an understanding with the Textile Institute, and that 
together they are fixing the price of cotton to-day and controlling 
exchange operations in violation of the antitrust laws. The 
cottonseed buyers have beat the price of cottonseed way down 
to where they are selling below the cost of production. 

Mr. President, I think the cotton farmer ought to get as much 
for his cottonseed as he gets for lint cotton, but he does not 
get anything like as much. The vast and varied uses now made 
of cottonseed products justify him in getting twice the amount 
that he is getting to-day. 

Now, Mr. President, I am hoping that in view of conditions 
that I have described that the Senate will put this debenture 
plan right in the body of the tariff bill now before us, and then 
that the other branch of Congress will keep it there. This pro- 
vision will certainly help the grain growers of the West and 
the cotton producers of the South. The 2 cents a pound which 
the debenture plan would provide would mean $10 a bale on 
all cotton exported, one-half the crop, which would be helpful 
to hundreds of thousands of cotton farmers who are going to 
be hard pressed the coming winter to pay their debts and hold 
their farms. 

Senators, the conditions that confront the cotton farmers of 
the United States are very serious. I fear that some of you 
do not fully understand and appreciate just how serious the 
cotton farmer’s problem is. When the cotton farmer goes to 
the market to sell his products and does not receive a price that 
will enable him to pay the debts incurred in making the crop 
he has been badly treated and badly hurt. Not only that, but he 
has been denied his right to receive a price that will cover the 
cost of production and yield him a profit. 

Senators, agriculture is the most important industry in our 
country. All classes are dependent upon it. It helps to feed 
and clothe us and helps to feed and clothe the world, and I beg 
you to vote for this debenture plan of 2 cents a pound on 
cotton—$10 a bale. It will benefit the cotton farmers of the 
United States and their families. The history of the world 
shows that no country can long exist that will not accord just 
and fair treatment to the great farming class of its people. 

I sincerely trust that the debenture amendment will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the Recorp a letter from the editor 
of the Farm Journal, of Philadelphia, together with a page from 
that journal, giving certain statistics about the amount of agri- 
cultural and other imports which it seems to me are pertinent 
to the discussion. I only regret there is not more time to dis- 
cuss the subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted. 

The letter and statistics are as follows: 


THE FARM JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, October 19, 1929. 
Hon. HiraM BINGHAM, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR BincuaM: The inclosed figures on agricultural im- 
ports have, perhaps, not been called to your attention. 

Would you be good enough to glance at the table and note that more 
than three-quarters of our total imports are of agricultural origin, and 
that the amount which may be regarded as competitive exceeds $2,000,- 
000,000 for each of the last three fiscal years, and is growing? 

If you can find time to read the text of this article, you might, per- 
haps, find it helpful in the tariff debates which are now in progress, 

Very truly yours, 


ArrHur H. JENKINS, Hditor. 
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3 years} mp 2 years Last 
ago Total > year Total 
AGRICULTURAL IMPORTS 
Group 00.—Animals and animal 
products, edible... .-- acu aewewa 125 135 150 
Group 0.—Animals and animal a: 
products, inedible. _...........- 323 375 379 
Group 1.—Vegetable products, | 
edible - $43 | 832 820 
Group 2.—Vegetable products, | ) 
aa kh ineciesin cnc code | 578 542 
Group 3.—Textiles 940 971 
eT eee 356 369 
a 3, 231 
OTHER IMPORTS 
Group 5.—Nonmetallic minerals __ 273 305 
Group 6.— Metals _ _. 304 369 
Group 7.—Machinery. ‘ 26 38 
Group 8.—Chemicals_...........-. 142 146 
—_— 745 |}————_ 858 
Group 9.— Miscellaneous-........ 185 4 
— 202 
Totel imports...............|--- a --------| 4,201 
Total agricultural imports, as | 
er ahaa cneetinliban | ee ; 2 231 
Deduct coffee, tea and cocoa - . 384 381 | 
DOG HBR. cdcccnssecscd 315 238 | 
— 699 619 
All other agricultural imports.....|..- aang GET Undcamiain 2, 612 
Deduct wood products....... 356 
-— 356 369 
Competitive agricultural imports |_.......| 2,173 |.....-.-- ROP bh cccuaad 2, 243 











All figures for fiscal years ending June 30. All figures from official statements, 
U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
More AND More AND STILL More FarM ImMporrs CoMING IN TO DISPLACE 
THE PRODUCTION OF AMERICAN FARMS—TO?TAL EXCEEDS $2,000,000,000 
For EACH OF THE LAST THREE YEARS 


With Congress in the throes of trying to get the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
bill whipped into shape, this may be a good time to remind everybody of 
the vast proportions which the import of farm products has attained. 

As can be seen from the table printed above, more than three-fourths 
of our total imports are of an agricultural nature. Some of these, 
notably tea, coffee, cocoa, and rubber, are not produced in this country— 
probably can not be produced here for a considerable time to come— 
and do not displace a similar product which we do or can produce. 
In other words, they are not now competitive with the products of our 
own farms. 

But after we have deducted these four commodities, and have also 
left out wood products, to be on the safe side, the figures show that 
for each of the last three years the “competitive imports” have ex- 
ceeded $2,000,000,000 each year. And, moreover, the figure for the 
last fiscal year was $2,243,000,000—the highest point yet attained. 

This is an enormous volume of goods. Expressed in terms of farm- 
land acreage, these imports displace or throw out of production at least 
50,000,000 acres of farm land, or, roughly, 1,000,000 farms of average 
size. 

There is no use in entering on an argument as to whether these two 
billions of imports are or are not “ competitive.” Opponents of proper 
pretection to farming, and those who are interested in importing these 
products, point out that the largest three items are sugar, silk, and furs, 
and they declare that these do not really compete with our beet sugar, 
or with our cotton, wool, and rayon. And to the claim that the banana 
is a direct competitor of our orange, apple, pear, peach, grape, and 
fruits in general, they are disposed to retort “ ridiculous.” 

WHAT IMPORTS ARE “ COMPETITIVE ”’? 


It is a waste of time to argue the point, since it hinges on the mean- 
ing to be given to the word ‘“ competitive.” Those who want the 
domestic market for the American farmer, like ourselves, will give the 
word the broadest meaning and application. Those who want free 
imports, to keep the prices of foods and fibers depressed, will try to 
confine the word to its narrowest sense. 

But even then, by ruling out every possible import, and resolving 
every doubt against the American farmer, the imports that are “‘ com- 
petitive ’ in the strictest sense can not be reduced below seven or eight 
hundred million dollars per year. 

That is an enormous sum. And with due respect to the marketing act 
and the Federal Farm Board it seems certain that the exclusion of even 
this limited amount of farm produce from our country would do more 
for the prosperity of agriculture than the board’s $500,000,000, and do 
it far more quickly. 

fnemies of farming and of protection to farming are apt to pooh- 
pooh an item of $800,000,000, although they show a certain respect for 
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$2,000,000,000, as well they may. They point out that $800,000,000 is 
only from 5 to 7 per cent of the total farm income, and that these in- 
creased sales would amount only to an increase of about $125 per farm 
per year. 

Nothing could be more misleading. For such statements completely 
ignore the cumulative effect which variations in the supply of a com- 
modity have upon its price. 


SMALL CHANGE IN SUPPLY, LARGE CHANGE IN PRICE 


Studies have been made of this phenomenon, and with various results. 
But it may be established as a general principle that a small surplus of 
a standard product depresses the price and a small shortage advances 
the price, both far beyond a proportionate amount. In some extreme 
cases a variation of supply only 5 per cent from normal has advanced 
or depressed the price as much as 30 per cent. 

Consider, then, the probable effect of a shrinkage of 5 per cent in the 
supply of farm commodities if that amount of imports were to be 
excluded by the new tariff. 

It would operate in different ways on different commodities no doubt. 
A given product might or might not advance in price. Or it might ad- 
vance immediately, and then slowly fall again as increased home produc- 
tion made up the deficit from the loss of imports. 

But no ingenious course of reasoning can show that farming would 
not be better off at the least by increased sales to the value of the prod- 
ucts excluded, and more likely by an advance in agricultural prices of 
many times that amount. 

This is especially probable if the new tariff bill results in important 
shifts in production, as it should. Herein is the hope for growers of 
products of which we produce a surplus for export, the classic example 
of which’ is wheat. These farmers may expect to profit, not by an ex- 
pansion of their sales, but by a reduction of the supply of these particu- 
lar crops. There will be an irresistible attraction tending to draw 
individuals out of such fields into lines where there is a relative short- 
age, caused by a drop in imports. 

As to what this would probably amount to in dollars there is no way 
of knowing except by trial. And it is this trial which we are still hope- 
ful that Congress and the. President will provide by the new tariff 
schedules now being worked out. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment falls clearly within that class of recent legislative projects 
that carry governmental paternalism far beyond where it has 
ever been carried before in this country. It is special legisla- 
tion; it is privileged; it is a benefit—or attempted benefit—con- 
ferred upon a single group, although a large one, within the 
American community as a whole. It is in essence a proposal to 
have the Government itself do for a group and at the expense of 
all classes and sections what the private trusts do for them- 
selves, and to the detriment of others. 

It is more than a matter of the tariff, because tariff rates on 
most of the products to which the scheme applies already exist. 
It is a device which the farm class ask the Government to set up 
in their behalf that will throw the natural economic system out 
of balance and will establish in effect an agricultural monopoly 
to parallel our other monopolies. It will block the normal 
channels of trade and will in the end put the United States 
Government into the dubious business of constructing and arti- 
ficially buttressing high prices for certain selected commodities, 
which prices will be unstable and hard to maintain even if the 
effort were meritorious. 

The amendment represents an abuse of governmental function 
absolutely contrary to the spirit of our political and social insti- 
tutions. Far from operating to enhance the well-being of the 
whole Nation, it invokes the use of governmental machinery, 
first, to the injury of all and, in the end, to the ruin of the single 
element for whose benefit it is undertaken. Overproduction in 
the end will take care of that. We propose to establish, in short, 
the precedent of putting our hands into the Treasury and taking 
out a bounty for distribution to a special class engaged in a 
private business. It is not the use of public moneys for a public 
purpose. 

Where is this sort of process going to end? Will there be any 
foreseeable end once we are embarked upon it? Will we not be 
swamped by applications for similar treatment from every class 
or group that is languishing economically, or thinks it is, either 
through lack of foresight and business judgment or through the 
ordinary movements of economic forces operating on world trade 
and finance, or upon the trade and finance of this country con- 
sidered by itself? That the immediate effect of this amendment 
extends a marked advantage to foreign labor and foreign indus- 
tries is manifest. We are dumping the surplus of what we 
produce here in this country, which weuld ordinarily remain in 
this country to be of used and benefit here. If, on the other 
hand, the carrying out of tif® policy of the amendment results 
in the storing of the surplus to await more favorable marketing 
conditions instead of dumping, we are thereby conferring imme- 
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diate benefit upon Canadian, South American, and other national 
producers of the commodities affected by allowing them to gain 
a price advantage as a result of the diminished output of farm 
products going into the world market from this country. 

It is essentially a scheme of valorization to be applied to 
several of the leading stable agricultural products of this coun- 
try, when it is known that in other countries—notably Brazil— 
a similar plan applied even to only one leading agricultural 
commodity of export failed, and failed disastrously. It is Gov- 
ernment price fixing in time of peace for a class, without 
precedent in this country and of evil experience elsewhere. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George La Follette Sheppard 
Ashurst Gillett McKellar Shortridge 
Barkley Goldsborough McMaster Simmons 
Bingham Gould McNary Smoot 

Black Greene Metcalf Steck 

Blaine Hale Moses Steiwer 
Blease Harris Norbeck Stephens 
Borah Harrison Norris Swanson 
Bratton Hastings Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Hawes Oddie Thomas, Okla, 
Brookhart Hayden Overman Townsend 
Broussard Hebert Patterson Trammell 
Capper Heflin Phipps Vandenberg 
Caraway Howell Pine Wagner 
Connally Johnson Pitiman Walcott 
Couzens Jones Reed Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Kean Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Warren 
Fletcher Keyes Sackett Watson 
Frazier King Schall Wheeler 


Mr. SCHALL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD] is still ill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered to 
their names. There is a quorum present. 

The hour of 1 o’clock having arrived, under the unanimous- 
consent agreement the question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. HEFLIN demanded the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BLAINE (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. HATFIELp]. 
If I were permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” I am author- 
ized to announced that if the junior Senator from West Virginia 
were present and voting he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DeNEEN]. I transfer 
that pair to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SnHrp- 
STEAD], who, if he were present, would vote as I shall vote. I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES (when the name of Mr. Epce was called). The 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Enger] is necessarily 
absent. He is paired with the senior Senator from Maryland 
{Mr, Typincs]. If the Senator from New Jersey were present, 
he would vote “nay.” I understand that if the senior Senator 
from Maryland were present he would vote “‘ yea.” 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). Upon this vote I 
am paired with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANs- 
DELL], and, therefore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SCHALL (when Mr. SHIpsTEAD’s name was called.) The 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Surpsteap], if present, 
would vote “yea.” He has a pair on this vote with the senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN]. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer ny 
pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burron] to the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLanp]. If the senior 
Senator from New York were present, he would vote as I intend 
to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Ferss]. 
I am unable to obtain a transfer. If the senior Senator from 
Ohio were present, he would vote “ nay,” and if I were permitted 
to vote I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smiru], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator fronr Illinois [Mr. GLENN], 
and vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLEASE. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], who is absent. Not knowing how he 
would vote if he were present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the Senator fronr Virginia [Mr. Guass]. In 


his absence I transfer my pair to the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. DALE] and permit my vote to stand. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. I desire to announce that my colleague 
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[Mr. RANSDELL] is necessarily absent on official business. 
His pair has been announced. 


present, he would vote “ nay.” 
* Mr. SWANSON. 
GLAss] is necessarily absent. 


I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
If present, he would vote “ yea.” 


The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 34, as follows: 








YEAS—42 
Ashurst Dill La Follette Sheppard 
Barkley Fletcher McKellar Simmons 
Black Frazier McMaster Steck 
Borah George Norbeck Stephens 
Bratton Harris Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Harrison Nye Thomas, Okla, 
Brookhart Hawes Overman Trammell 
Broussard Hayden Pine Walsh, Mont, 
Caraway Heflin Pittman Wheeler 
Connally Howell Robinson, Ark, 
Cutting Johnson Schall 

NAYS—34 
Allen Hastings Oddie Townsend 
Bingham He bert Patterson Vandenberg 
Capper Jones Phipps Wagner 
Couzens Kean Reed Walcott 
Gillett Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass, 
Goldsborough Keyes Sackett Warren 
Gould MeNary Shortridge Watson 
Greene Metcaif Smoot 
Hale Moses Steiwer 

NOT VOTING—19 

Blaine Deneen Goft Smith 
Blease Edge Hatfield Swanson 
Burton Fess King Tydings 
Copeland Glass Ransdell Waterman 
Dale Glenn Shipstead 


So Mr. Norris’s amendment was agreed to. 
ADDRESS OF SENATOR ELMER THOMAS IN PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] recently delivered an address at Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, in connection with the celebration 
of the fifteenth anniversary of the entry of Great Britain into 
the World War. I ask unanimous consent that his address may 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Senator ELMER THOMAS spoke as follows: 


FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ENTRY OF GREAT BRITAIN INTO THE 
WORLD WAR 


To-day is the fifteenth anniversary of the entrance of Great Britain 
into the World War. It is fitting that this occasion should be observed 
here in Independence Square, in the shadow of Independence Hall, and 
in Philadelphia, the “ cradle of American liberty.” 

It was here that the Declaration of Independence was proclaimed; it 
was here that the Continental Congresses met; and it was here that the 
sentiments of liberty, freedom, and independence were crystallized into 
the American Constitution and the Government of the United States. 

From this starting point in the space of 153 years the American 
people—a mixture of the best blood of the nations—have developed a 
government, now one of the oldest, unquestionably the richest, and per- 
haps the most powerful of the earth. 

As a Member of the American Congress and ever mindful of the cour- 
age, valor, and heroism of our foes of recent days, permit me to express‘ 
and convey the thanks and gratitude of the American people to you 
veterans of foreign birth who were called to wear the uniform and fight 
beneath the colors of Great Britain, France, Italy, Poland, and Belgium. 

At this service here to-day the veterans of America, the hosts of the 
American Legion, the veterans of the Spanish-American War, the vet- 
erans of the Grand Army of the Republic, the Confederate veterans of 
America, all led by Owen Thomas Edgar, the sole survivor of the Mexi- 
can War, join hands and voices with you in demanding that war as an 
instrument of national policy shall be forever banished from the earth. 

It is claimed by some that only through war can either national or 
human progress be made. I do not subscribe to such a doctrine. This 
may have been true in former ages, but assuredly not so to-day. No 
nation and no people can profit permanently from war. America has 
grown great and rich and powerful, not through war, but in spite of war. 

In recent times, through the annihilation of space and distance, the 
world has grown so small that war anywhere disturbs peoples every- 
where. It is not enough that America be at peace. It is not enough 
that the great nations represented here shall have their tents folded 
and their flags furled. To be safe we must not only be at peace our- 
selves but we must exert every influence to keep other peoples at peace. 

In this program our duty is plain. We must remember that the 
other nations are our neighbors. We can not live to ourselves alone. 
For America to enjoy peace, other nations must enjoy peace. For 
America to be prosperous and happy, our neighbors must likewise enjoy 
prosperity and security. 

In former times peoples and governments prepared for war and wel- 
comed armed contests. It may seem to some that this spirit of destruc- 
tion and conquest still stalks the land. If such there be, I hope their 


fears, or, perbaps, desires, go unfounded and unfulfilled. 
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I think I see a brighter day. On this historic spot let us rejoice that 
peoples and governments everywhere are declaring and preparing for 
peace instead of war. As evidence of this development I have only to 
remind you that the League of Nations is now functioning and the 
World Court is now sitting at Geneva, and the covenants of the Kellogg 
peace pact are now the universal law of mankind. 

As another step in this development, as another chapter in the pro- 
gram of peace, and with approval and thanksgiving, I commend the 
MacDonald-Hoover understanding for the immediate reduction of naval 
armaments. 

At this point permit me to digress in order to call attention to mes- 
sages this day sent to the peoples of the earth by the responsible leaders 
of the Governments of the United States, of France, and of Great 
Britain. 

Herbert Hoover, President of the United States, says: 

“To-day, as never before in peace, new life-destroying instrumentali- 
ties and new systems of warfare are being added to those that even so 
recently spread death and desolation over the whole Continent of 
Europe. Despite those lessons every government continues to increase 
and perfect its armament, and while this progress is being made in the 
development of the science of warfare, the serious question arises, Are 
we making equal progress in devising ways and means to avoid those 
fruitful fruits of men’s failures that have blotted with blood so many 
chapters of the world’s history?” 

Aristide Briand, speaking for France, says: 

“Peace is proclaimed. That is well; that is much. 
mains necessary to organize it. In the solution of difficulties right 
and not might must prevail. That is to be the work of to-morrow.” 

J. Ramsay MacDonald, speaking for Great Britain, says: 

“The next war, of which people are already talking so lightly, and 
for which governments are so blindly preparing, will leave civilization a 
smoking ruin and a putrefying charnel house. No man, woman, or child 
will be immune. Destruction will rise from the sea and fall from the air, 
and people will drop mysteriously where they stand, touched by the in- 
visible breath of poison. ‘There must be no next war.’ By using the 
League of Nations, by entering a bond of mutual security, by disarma- 
ment and arbitration, labor can herald the endless reign of peace.” 

In former times some fortunate or unfortunate man assumed to be 
the state. At a later date a group or groups assumed to speak for the 
state. To-day a man or group, a king or crown, if not in step with 
the advancing thought of mankind, is cast aside, for public opinion is 
assuming the dictatorship of the world. 

While we have and do condemn war, while we have pledged our gov- 
ernments and our peoples not to resort to war except in our own defense, 
yet national and individual security demand that we ever be prepared 
to defend our borders and to protect our peoples against all aggression. 
To-day such a degree of preparedness is not only justified but absolutely 
necessary. ‘To-morrow, however, we sincerely hope that crystallized 
public sentiment will make war impossible and even unthinkable. 

While we are preparing for peace, while we entertain an abundant 
hope for permanent peace, and while public sentiment is being crystal- 
lized against war, we must not forget 6,000 years of human history, we 
must not misinterpret the forces which control the destinies of peoples 
and of nations, and we must not discount too liberally the frailties and 
weaknesses of mankind. For our national policy let us promote the pro- 
gram of peace, and for our national security let us maintain a reasonable 
degree of preparedness. 

Without hesitation or reservation I hold that our best national insur- 
ance against injury or damage or war is for our people and our Govern- 
ment to accord proper recognition to and take proper care of those who 
have fought our countries’ battles. The position of the fallen is secure. 
They are beyond human said. Although dead, they will live in our 
hearts forever. 

But what about the living? 


But it still re- 


Too many of them have already been 
forgotten. The flower of our youth, by war converted into human 
wrecks, are with us still. The needy, the maimed, the disabled, the 
sick, and the helpless have no arm upon which to lean save the Govern- 
ment which called them to the colors. Those responsible for our policies 
have decreed that no expense shall be spared in caring for the soldiers 
of the Republic. Money has been appropriated. Homes and hospitals 
have been constructed. Much has been accomplished, but our task has 
not been completed. Profitable employment should be graciously ten- 
dered and not grudgingly given to the able. Agencies should seek the 
sick and helpless rather than force them to prove their case and beg 
for help. The dependents of our defenders should not be overlooked. 
The damage done should be repaired. The losses sustained should be 
met. The suffering caused should be allayed. 

To you veterans of Great Britain and our allied nations the govern- 
ments for which you fought should, by both policy and administration, 
so care for you and your dependents as to afford you constant satisfac- 
tion that you were called to the colors. 

To you veterans of America, with the American policy of national 
insurance properly administered, with the American policy of prepared- 
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ness established and maintained, and with the American policy for the 
promotion of peace ever uppermost, the American Government founded 
here will live to bless mankind forever. 


RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. In accordance with the unanimous-consent 
agreement heretofore entered into, I move that the Senate take 
a recess until 10 o’clock Monday morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 1 o’clock and 
10 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took 
a recess until Monday, October 21, 1929, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


SENATE 
Monpay, October 21, 1929 
(Legislative day of Monday, September 30, 1929) 
The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
THE JOURNAL 
Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Journal for the calendar days of Thursday, October 17, 
Friday, October 18, and Saturday, October 19, may be approved. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier King Sheppard 
Barkley George La Follette Shortridge 
Bingham Gillett McKellar Simmons 
Black Glenn Me Master Smoot 

Blease Goldsborough MeNary Steiwer 
Borah Greene Metcalf Stephens 
Bratton Hale Moses Swanson 
Brock Harris Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harrison Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Hawes Nye Townsend 
Capper Hayden Oddie Trammell 
Connally Hebert Overman Tydings 
Couzens Heflin Patterson Vandenberg 
Cutting Howell Phipps Walcott 

Dale Johnson Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Jones Pittman Warren 

Edge Kean Reed Waterman 
Fess Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Watson 
Fletcher Keyes Sackett 


Mr. FESS. The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] is 
still detained from the Senate by illness. I ask that this state- 
ment may be ailowed to stand for the day. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Buarne], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CaRAWAY], the Senator from Montana (Mr. WatsH], and the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Ropinson] are engaged on business 
of the Senate at the lobby hearings. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


THOMAS A. EDISON'S ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, despite the pressure of 
pending legislation I am sure the Senate of the United States 
will be glad to turn aside this morning for a brief moment to 
join in the acknowledgments which all America—yea, an in- 
ternational world—are pouring out to-day at the feet of our 
inimitable patriarch, Thomas A. Edison, whose priceless genius 
has touched all humanity and made life easier and sweeter for 
uncounted hundreds of millions now living and yet to come. 

This is the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. Edison’s supreme in- 
vention, the incandescent light. It is not too much to say that it 
is the golden jubilee for the man whose torch is literally the 
light of the world. 

So gieat are the implications of this anniversary, so universal 
its benediction, so boundless the affections which it personifies, 
that the President of the United States has left his Capital 
and journeyed to Detroit and Dearborn, Mich., where the vision 
of Heury Ford faithfully has reproduced the humble laboratory 
in which this greatest of all magicians made electricity the 
dominant servant of humankind 50 years ago to-day. The Presi- 
dent thus reflects the attitudes of all our people as he pays 
emphatic tribute to Mr. Edison in person amid this historic en- 
vironment. His intrepid imagination invaded undiscovered 
worlds and bade them yield their secrets to the common weal. 

But this day's beatitudes are not confined to Michigan, which 
knew Edison intimately in his younger years. Nor are they 
confined to New Jersey, blessed by his maturity. They are 
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confined ucither to one country, one continent, nor to one hemi- 
sphere. They speak in universal language understood all around 
the globe. 

Edison’s inventions literally have broadened all the horizons 
of human life. The incandescent bulb is only one. There is 
scarcely a field jn human existence which has not been enriched 
by some endowment from this rare brain. To particularize 
the inventory is needless because all human experience, in the 
work and in the play of this modern age, is a mirror to his 
conquests. He has done more for civilization than any other 
living American. Yet, in perfect simplicity, he treads his sunset 
years. 

Every day is Edison’s day upon the calendars of progress. 
But this day is our day—our special day—to make small pay- 
ment on account of the incalculable debt we owe our benefactor. 

It occurs to me that the Senate will be glad to join, at least 
in spirit, with the President of the United States in the pil- 
grimage to this day’s shrine. Therefore I offer the following 
resolution and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. 188), as follows: 

Whereas the President of the United States this day has journeyed to 
Detroit and Dearborn, Mich., to speak for his countrymen at the cere- 
monies which celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the invention of the 
incandescent electric light; and 

Whereas this celebration takes on the larger aspect of a national ex- 
pression of the Nation’s obligation to Thomas A. Edison, whose con- 
quests in the realm of science have enriched all human life and human 
experience to a degree unapproached by any other living American: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate joins in the expressions of gratitude and 
felicitation which to-day officially acknowledges civilization’s debt to 
the genius and the vision and the incalculable service of this beloved 
patriarch whose brilliant achievements are a benediction upon the 
human race, 

Resolved, That the Secretary transmit a copy of this resolution to 
Mr. Edison. 


The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I can not permit this opportunity 
to pass without a very brief word. New Jersey joins with 
Michigan in full appreciation of the wonderful achievements of 
Mr. Edison. While perhaps they can in no way be credited to 
any particular section of the country, nevertheless it is with 
great pride that New Jersey draws attention to the fact that 
practically all of Mr. Edison’s active life and his investigations 
and laboratory work, resulting in the epoch-making contribu- 
tions which he has made through his untiring energy to the 
welfare and comfort of the entire world, was spent in New Jer- 
sey. ‘he citizens of New Jersey have just concluded, before 
Mr. Edison’s departure for Michigan, practically a week's cele- 
bration, in order that history might record the appreciation of 
his fellow citizens of the State of New Jersey. His contribu- 
tions to the world, which in a practical sense have no doubt 
eclipsed those of any other genius, during this generation at 
Jeast, will last, while many other accomplishments of many 
other men of ability, force, and determination will be effaced 
from memory. I am glad to join with my friend from Michigan 
in this brief tribute to Mr. Thomas A. Edison. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, during the last 
half century our country has produced many men of notable 
ability and of great genius. Outstanding and preeminent among 
them all is Mr. Thomas A. Edison. It seems appropriate that 
the Senate should take note of this aniversary of one of his 
most amazing achievements. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I remember very well, as a boy, 
a little barn at Menlo Park, in New Jersey, alongside the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, where Thomas A, Edison invented not only 
the electric light but also made other great contributions to the 
advancement, happiness, and comfort of his fellow men. That 
barn has now been destroyed, but in its place is a bowlder with 
a tablet on it commemorating this inventor. It seems to me 
that Mr. Thomas A. Edison in the invention of the electric light 
has given light to the world which, as one might say without 
irreverance, in a small way might be compared to another kind 
of light which was given to the world from the cradle at Beth- 
jlehem where our Lord was born. 

This was the beginning of our present-day incandescent lamp. 
Untold benefits have been derived from this remarkable inven- 
tion of Mr. Edison. Our civilized world would not have 
advanced so far as it has at present without Mr. Edison’s 
contribution. His remarkable ability is not only exemplified in 
this lamp but also in his many inventions, such as improved 
telegraph instruments, phonograph, dictaphone, telephone trans- 
mitier, and several types of incandescent lamps, and also the 
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Edison radio. Truly Mr. Edison is a remarkable man; his great 
ability as an inventor is testified to by the fact that President 
Hoover has journeyed to Dearborn, Mich., to take part in the 
celebration at that place in his honor. There will be witnessed 
there to-day the actual steps taken by Mr. Edison in his small 
workshop at Menlo Park when he made his wonderful discovery. 

I am proud that Mr. Edison produced this incandescent lamp 
in New Jersey. I know that New Jersey is glad to join with 
Michigan in the celebration, and I feel sure that the Senate of 
the United States, fully appreciating the significance of this 
great occasion, will unanimously adopt the resolution which has 
been submitted by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, Ohio desires to join with Michigan 
and New Jersey in paying honor to Thomas A. Edison, in view 
of the fact that Ohio was the State in which he was born and 
in which he spent the most of his early life. In a little town 
on Lake Erie stands a small house, in which the birth of this 
great wizard of electricity took place, and the people of that 
State, as well as of the Nation, desire to preserve that little 
structure as a shrine in honor of one of the foremost geniuses 
the world has ever known. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I do not desire to delay action 
upon the resolution offered by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG]. I am heartily in favor of it, and I congratulate 
him upon the magnificent tribute that he has paid to Mr. Edison. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution submitted by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG J. F 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CUTTING: 

A bill (S. 1907) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, 
as amended; to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 1908) granting an increase of pension to Mary Wi, 
Messer (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 1909) to extend the time for the construction of the 
bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Weslaco, Tex.; to the 
Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 1910) granting a pension to Lottie Harvey (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 1911) granting a pension to Mary C. Hudelson 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH submitted six amendments intended 
to be proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 

ANNIVERSARY OF DEATH OF COUNT PULASKI 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, October 11 last 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the death of Count 
Casimir Pulaski was appropriately commemorated throughout 
the country. It seems proper that the record of the proceedings 
of the Congress should contain some reference to this anni- 
versary. Therefore I ask that a brief sketch of the life of this 
brave son of Poland, particularly portraying the character and 
extent of his powerful and effectual contribution to American 
independence, may be printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary (October 11) of the death 
of Count Casimir Pulaski was appropriately commemorated at sundry 
places in this country. Count Pulaski, a Pole, was born in 1749. With 
his distinguished father he participated in the Confederation of Bar 
(1768-1772), formed in patriotic protest against certain outrageous 
developments in the Polish Kingdom enforced by Russian troops. The 
confederation failed utterly of its purposes, and, indeed, preluded the 
first partition of Poland, but as commander in chief of its forces the 
younger Pulaski achieved a considerable reputation for gallantry. 

An exile in Paris, he met Benjamin Franklin, who gave him a letter 
of recommendation to Washington as “an officer famous throughout 
Europe for his bravery.” At the Battle of Brandywine he so well justi- 


fied the recommendation that Washington asked Congress to appoint him 
to the command of the Continental cavalry, with the rank of brigadier 
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general, which was done. Pulaski supplied the adequate organization 
previously lacking to our mounted forces, a sufficient title to fame. 
Moreover, he contributed liberally to the work from his personal funds. 
He fought with distinction at Germantown and later in the southern 
theater of war, especially in the successful defense of Charleston, May, 
1779, but he was mortally wounded on October 9, that year, in the 
unsuccessful attack on Savannah. Placed on the brig Wasp, he died 
on that vessel two days later, The service rendered by Poland through 
her distinguished son toward the creation of our Republic has been 
repaid by our important participation in the reconstitution of the Polish 
State, 


INVESTIGATION RELATIVE TO PRICES FOR COTTONSEED 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, on Saturday last I submitted 
a resolution requesting the Federal Trade Commission to investi- 
gate a combination of certain cottonseed crushers and cotton- 
seed-oil mills to fix the price of cottonseed to the injury of our 
cotton producers and in violation of the antitrust law. I have 
a letter on the subject which I received this morning from Mr. 
J. E. Pittman, a farmer of my State. I ask that the clerk read 
his letter. It contains some very valuable information, and then 
I am going to ask the Senate to take action on the resolution. 
It is necessary that the Federal Trade Commission be authorized 
as soon as possible to make this investigation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


ENTERPRISE, ALA., October 18, 1929. 
Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C, 

DEAR SENATOR: I have given some thought to the methods and poli- 
cies used by some of the big interests and especially those that so 
vitally affect agriculture. 

As you know during last summer, or to be accurate July 8, a most 
powerful organization was begun at New Orleans and perfected July 22 
at Memphis. This organization is known as the National Cottonseed 
Products Association. The entire proceedings of the two meetings 
were published in the Cotton Oil Press, August issue, a magazine pub- 
lished by the organization for its members only. I am sending you 
copy by registered mail. I hope you will read this magazine. It is 
possible for this organization to employ methods of coordination and 
restraint of trade which is demoralizing and destructive to the pro- 
ducers of peanuts and cottonseed. Runner peanuts now are selling for 
$45 per ton and cottonseed brings around $30 per ton. There seems 
to be no competitive market for these products, but instead the market 
seems to be fixed. 

I know you are busy on the tariff and other things, but the coordina- 
tion and restraint of trade is taking more out of the hands of the 
southern farmer than any tariff measure can replace. 

Please look into this big question. I call it big because it has 
wrought destruction to the cotton and peanut farmer. It seems to me 
that this is a matter that should be brought to the attention of the 
Trade Commission. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. E. PrrrMan. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the junior Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Greorce], who is not in the Senate at this moment, is 
heartily im favor of my resolution, and he has already brought 
to the attention of the Senate a communication from the com- 
missioners of agriculture in the cotton-growing States agreeing 
with the suggestion that there is a cottonseed-buying combina- 
tion in restrain of trade and in flagrant violation of the 
antitrust law. My resolution calls upon the Trade Commission 
to make an investigation of this matter immediately and report 
to the Senate its findings. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FESS. I understood that a similar resolution had passed 
the House and that an investigation had been made. Is that 
true? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; not recently. 

Mr. FESS. I understood that a Member from Alabama in- 
troduced such a resolution in the House, and an investigation 
had been carried on. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If so, it was a good while ago. 

Mr, BLACK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. BLACK. An investigation was made on a resolution pre- 
sented by Mr. McDurrre, from Alabama. Since that investiga- 
tion was held I have had the matter up with the Federal Trade 
Commission a number of times, and I have a copy of their find- 
ings in so far as that hearing was concerned; but, as I under- 


Alabama 
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stand the present resolution, it cites new and additional facts as 
reasons, 

I may state, in addition to that, that I have had numerous 
complaints during the past year, starting immediately after the 
other hearing, and certain matters have been published in the 
press with reference to this association which in my judgnrent 
make it very essential that there be a further investigation. 

I may state right here, in answer to the Senator from Ohio, 
that I have presented to the Department of Justice a number of 
complaints with reference to this combination, with a request 
for an investigation there. This resolution would not bring 
about a duplication of exactly the same efforts that were put 
forth in the other hearing, but it would enable the Trade Com- 
mission to bring the matter up to date. The other hearing then, 
so far from being a reason against a further investigation, 
would be an. argument for it, and the facts then established 
would expedite the new investigation. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, mry colleague is right in his 
statement and let me say to the Senator from Ohio, in line with 
what my colleague has suggested, that this letter from Mr. 
Pittman, of Enterprise, Ala., shows that this cottonseed organi- 
zation, which is accused now of depressing and controlling the 
price of cottonseed, has been perfected recently, many months 
since the House passed a resolution on this subject. Let me 
read a portion of it: 


As you know, during last summer, or to be accurate July 8, a most 
powerful organization was begun at New Orleans and perfected July 22 
at Memphis. 


He says: 
This organization is known as the National Cottonseed Products 
Association. The entire proceedings of the two meetings were pub- 


lished in the Cotton Oil Press, August issue, a magazine published by 
the organization for its members only. 


The Senator from Ohio will observe that this is a new and a 
desperate situation that has arisen recently and must be looked 
into and stopped as soon as possible. The cotton-selling season 
and seed-selling season are both here now. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Alabama will 
permit me, I was told by a well-informed citizen that there had 
been an investigation. I have not had any chance to go into 
it, and for that reason I raised the question. We do not want 
to duplicate investigations. If this will not be a duplication, I 
shall not have any objection. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I understand the Senator’s position. Cer- 
tainly some of the matters here complained of did not exist in 
1927, when the House ordered an investigation. So I ask for 
the immediate consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to object to the 
consideration of this resolution, but I hope Senators will not 
bring in any further resolutions. Let us get through with the 
tariff bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution, which was read as follows: 


Whereas it is alleged that certain cottonseed crushers and oil mills 
have entered into a combination for the purpose of fixing prices on 
cottonseed in violation of the antitrust laws; and 

Whereas it is alleged that cottonseed prices have been arbitrarily 
forced down by the cottonseed crushers and oil mills to a lower level 
than has ever existed at this season of the year; and 

Whereas it is alleged that as a result of such combination cottonseed 
buyers are not permitted to pay more than a certain price for cottonseed 
under threat of boycott: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission is hereby requested to 
make an immediate and thorough investigation of all facts relating to 
the alleged combination in violation of the antitrust laws with respect 
to prices for cottonseed by corporations operating cottonseed-oil mills. 
The commission shall report to the Senate as soon as practicable the 
results of its investigation. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the resolution is 
agreed to, may I have the attention of the senior Senator from 
Alabama? I observe in his resolution the following: 


Whereas it is alleged that as a result of such combination cottonseed 
buyers are not permitted to pay more than a certain price for cotton- 
seed under threat of boycott. 


Is it not also rumored that they are not permitted to sell the 
meal produced by the crushing of these seed except at a certain 
price? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think that is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would the Senator object to putting that in, 
too, and letting this investigation cover both ends of this con- 
troversy—not only the buying end but the selling end? 
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Mr. HEFLIN. I think it should be included. Here is a 
letter that deals with that phase of the subject also: 


ALBERTVILLE, ALA., October 14, 1929. 
Senator THoMAs HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I have every reason to believe that the cottonseed-oil 
mills of the South are forcing the price of seed down by an unfair 
method. It seems to be the opinion of merchants, ginners, as well as 
seed buyers that there is something very wrong with seed prices this 
season. One ginner and seed buyer tells me he is not allowed to 
pay but $29 per ton for seed because if he did he would be reported 
and every seed crusher in the South would boycott his seed. He says 
seed is too cheap but no one can bid on them, everyone must pay the 
same. From what I can gather there is a well-organized group that 
absolutely controls the seed buyers. Is there any way to start an 
investigation ? 

Cottonseed meal retails here at $50 per ton. They tell me cottonseed 
oil is selling for as much as it did last season when seed sold at $35 
to $40 per ton. Competitive marketing of cottonseed seems to be for- 
bidden by some group who is in control. 

Senator, you have long been a champion of the southern farmer, 
we believe in you, but we need you worse to-day than anytime in the 
history of the South. Here’s hoping that you may be able to get 
some dope on these parasites that will teach them a lesson. 

Very respectfully, 
L. H. JOHNSON, 


Mr. SIMMONS. The farmer sells them the cottonseed, and 
then buys the cottonseed meal. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Sure. What does the Senator suggest—the 
inclusion of the words “and cottonseed meal” ? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and the price of cottonseed meal. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I accept that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire to perfect 
his resolution in accordance with the suggestion of the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What words are to be added, 
please? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The necessary words to include cottonseed 
meal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will be modified as requested by the Senator from Alabama. 
The question is on agreeing to the resolution, as modified. 

The resolution, as modified, was agreed to, as follows: 


Whereas it is alleged that certain cottonseed crushers and oil mills 
have entered into a combination for the purpose of fixing prices on 
cottonseed, in violation of the antitrust law; and 

Whereas it is alleged that cottonseed prices have been arbitrarily 
forced down by the cottonseed crushers and oil mills to a lower level 
than has ever existed at this season of the year; and 

Whereas it is alleged that as a result of such combination cotton- 
seed buyers are not permitted to pay more than a certain price for 
cottonseed and sell cottonseed meal at less than a certain price under 
threat of boycott: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission is hereby requested to 
make an immediate and thorough investigation of all facts relating to 
the alleged combination in violation of the antitrust laws with respect to 
prices for cottonseed and cottonseed meal by corporations operating 
cottonseed-oil mills. The commission shall report to the Senate as soon 
as practicable the results of its investigation. 


The preamble was agreed to. 
CANALIZATION OF OHIO RIVER 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, to-morrow in the city of 
Cincinnati there is to be dedicated a marker commemorating 
the completion of the canalization of the Ohio River from the 
city of Pittsburgh, Pa., to the city of Cairo, Ill. In that dedi- 
cation the President is to deliver the chief address; and later 
in the week, on Wednesday, he is to participate in a similar 
celebration in the city of Louisville as a part of the program 
dedicating the Ohio River to the commerce of the Nation. A 
flotilla of river steamers is now on its way from Pittsburgh to 
Cairo as a part of this program of celebration. 

The Ohio River as a navigable stream and as an avenue of 
commerce in all probability is the most important natural 
waterway in the United States. The Monongahela and Alle- 
gheny join at Pittsburgh to form the Ohio; and thence it runs 
through Pennsylvania, touches Ohio, West Virginia, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Kentucky. There are some 18 tributaries that are 
likewise navigable that run into the Ohio River between Pitts- 
burgh and Cairo. 

The Ohio has on its banks the prosperous cities of Steuben- 
ville and Cincinnati, Ohio; Wheeling, W. Va.; Ashland and 
Louisville, Ky.; New Albany and Jeffersonville, Ind.; Paducah, 
Ky.; and the city of Cairo at its mouth, in addition to other 
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smaller cities en route. It is, I think, a propitious occasion, espe- 
cially for us in the Ohio Valley and in the entire Middle 
West, as well as the whole country, to be able to celebrate the 
completion of this waterway. 

The improvement of the Ohio River, strange to say, was 
begun by the State of Kentucky in the year 1825. Kentucky 
being the first State carved out of the wilderness west of the 
Alleghenies, in the delineation of her boundaries the Ohio River 
was included in its entirety within the State of Kentucky 
along the entire length of its northern border to low-water 
mark on the northern side. In 1879 the first lock and dam 
was provided for by a Federal appropriation. It provided then 
for a depth of only 6 feet. In 1910, after spasmodic efforts on 
the part of Congress to provide for the improvement of the 
river, it was adopted as a national project to provide for a 
navigable depth of 9 feet during the entire year from Pitts- 
burgh to Cairo by the building of 54 locks and dams. 

We are now celebrating the completion of this great work of 
canalization, which has involved an expenditure of some $120,- 
000,000; but as an evidence of the value of this great river to 
the commerce of our country I desire to point out that in 1917, 
13 years ago, only 4,600,000 tons of freight were carried on the 
bosom of that stream. In 1927 the amount of freight had been 
increased to more than 20,000,000 tons. During the same period 
of time the amount of freight carried on the Ohio and her tribu- 
taries increased from 27,000,000 to more than 56,000,000 tons, 
valued at more than $750,000,000. 

Mr. President, the day of new railroad construction is over. 
No longer do the Hills and men of great vision like Hill go out 
into the wilderness and construct railroads, because there is no 
longer any wilderness country; and the activities of the rail- 
roads hereafter must be limited to double tracking and improv- 
ing the facilities that already exist. But our waterways, which 
are the most ancient method of transportation, are still avail- 
able, and the rivers and railroads will undoubtedly cooperate 
more in the future than in the past. We who live in the Ohio 
Valley, and those who live on the tributaries of the great Ohio 
River, rejoice to-day that this great work of canalization car- 
ried on by the engineers of our Government has come to com: 
pletion ; and we are glad that the President of the United States 
regards it as of sufficient importance to make a journey out into 
that mid-western country to participate in this celebration. 

Having myself for 14 years in the House of Representatives 
and during my two years here labored with other Members of 
the House and Senate in the great Ohio Valley to bring about 
the completion of this river improvement project, I regret very 
much that my duties as a Member of the Senate make it impos- 
sible for me to attend this celebration. I should like to journey 
all the way from Pittsburgh to Cairo. I should like to be in 
Cincinnati to-morrow and in Louisville the day after; but this 
being impossible, I did not want this occasion to go by without 
expressing my gratitude not only at the completion of this great 
river but my gratitude that the President is joining with that 
great valley of prosperous, happy Americans in celebrating this 
great event. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the former Vice President ap- 
pointed a commission of the Senate to represent the Senate on 
the occasion mentioned by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY]. That commission is composed of the senior Senator 
from Qhio, the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], and the 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL]. 

The duties of the Senate just now are such that only one of 
the Senators on the commission could find the way open to 
attend. The Senate will be eminently represented on this occa- 
sion by the Senator from Louisiana, who for many, many years 
has stood in the forefront of river transportation. 

I also regret and wish the people of the country to know the 
exigencies of legislation here that prevent two of the members 
of the commission from attending. 

I desire to insert in the Recorp an editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune on the subject of the canalization of the 
Ohio River. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of Sunday, October 20, 1929] 

COMMERCB AND THE OHIO 


Distinguished by the presence of 5 Cabinet officers, 1 governor, and 
no fewer than 6 railway presidents, the formal celebration of the com- 
pletion of the Ohio River improvement project has begun at Pittsburgh. 
President Hoover will leave Washington to-day to participate in cere- 
monies which will signalize not only a considerable benefit to the 
Ohio Valley but an important step toward that great vision of planned 
and productive public improvements which illuminated his campaign 
for the Presidency. The project has provided in all 50 locks and 
low-lift dams, scattered along nearly 1,000 miles of river from Ems 
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worth, 6 miles below Pittsburgh, to Mound City, just above Cairo, Ill. 
For the first time it supplies a 9-foot channel at all seasons of the 
year from Pittsburgh to Cairo, there connecting with the Mississippi 
“ trunk line,” which carries the traffic to tidewater at Baton Rouge or 
New Orleans. 

Improvement of the Ohio as a vast natural artery of commerce began 
as long ago as 1825, although the beginnings of the present canaliza- 
tion project date only from 1879. In 1890, toward the end of the 
great age of western river transport, the Ohio was carrying about 
7,000,000 tons of traffic annually. The development of barge lines 
carrying coal from the Pennsylvania mines down to the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley increased the tonnage until in 1911 it reached 11,772,000 
tons on the Ohio River proper, but it fell off thereafter, and in 1917 
was at less than half that figure. But the Ohio shared in the post- 
war revival of river traffic, and in 1927, with the canalization project 
still uncompleted and with traffic interruptions in times of low water, 
the river carried more than 20,000,000 tons of freight. 

It is upon figures like this that the Federal authorities base their 
optimism over the potentialities of western river transport in the 
modern age. Figures are not kept for the ton mileage, a more accurate 
basis of comparison than tonnage, but the War Department estimates 
that the traffic on the Ohio and its tributaries amounted to 2,649,000,000 
ton-miles in 1926. To give an idea of the size of this figure it might 
be added that the railways of the southern district (east of the Mis- 
sissippi and south of the Ohio and the Potomac) carried 101,426,000,000 
ton-miles in the same year. 

The War Department estimates that the annual saving in freight 
owing to the use of the river rather than the railroads amounts to 
about $25,000,000, of which only about $10,000,000 could properly be 
charged to maintenance and interest on the investment in the water- 
ways. The accounting in such estimates is always a matter of con- 
troversy, and everyone may not share the War Department’s convic- 
tion that the improvement represents an obviously economic “ invest- 
ment” of the public funds. But the statistics show at least that the 
western rivers are a by no means inconsiderable factor in Mississippi 
Valley transportation to-day, while they have inflamed the valley people 
with an enthusiasm for continued Federal expenditure on navigation 
improvements, which is not, perhaps, wholly without justification. 


MINUTE MEN OF THE AIR 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, in the American Magazine for No- 
vember, 1929, is an article entitled “ Minute Men of the Air,” by 
William S. Dutton. It reads like a romance. It is the story of 
what the amateurs in radio have done in developing the radio, 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


While in Hartford, Conn., not long ago, I spent a morning with Hiram 
Percy Maxim, one of that trio of famous engineers who during the past 
half century have made their family name renowned wherever firearms 
and explosives are in use. 

Among Mr. Maxim’s numerous inventions ia the fields of ordnance and 
electricity that of the Maxim silencer is probably best known to the 
public. He is president of the Maxim Silencer Co., a member of in- 
numerable scientific and engineering bodies, and the founder and presi- 
dent of both the American Radio Relay League and the International 
Amateur Radio Union. 

It was of the two latter organizations, closest to Mr. Maxim’s heart, 
that we talked—he is probably the world’s foremost radio amateur. 
And as he talked and I listened, I found myself possessed, first, by a 
thrill of wonder and then by sheer amazement. 

He told me of the existence in this world of ours of an adventurous 
band of brothers, 30,000 strong and scattered over five continents, who 
hold communion almost at will in the empyrean spaces. 

He told me of men and boys who, at the touch of a key, can leap 
around the world; who have wiped out for all time the ageold barriers 
of race and language and distance; who have even dared, intrepid souls 
that they are, to shoot their messages into the void of the infinite and 
to challenge answers of the stars themselves! 

There, in that prosaic business office, he told me of matchless heroism 
in flood and disaster—of a great emergency system of communication 
which stands ready to “carry on"—which has carried on—when all 
other means have failed. He told me of a mighty university of the air 
in whose thousands of laboratories toil thousands of volunteers nightly. 
And all for the love of the work and the thrill of achievement ! 

And when Mr. Maxim had finished, I was amazed, not alone by the 
tremendous scope of this thing but equally was I amazed by the manner 
in which it had been built. This whole grand enterprise of world do- 
minion, this Gargantuan kingdom of space, had been conceived and exe- 
cuted by amateurs in the face of ridicule! It had been built without 
capital as such, without exact knowledge as the scientific world defines 
it. In large part it had been built by schoolboys! 

Think back for a moment over the years. Do you remember, in the 
old Guys at school, that boy who above everything else was “ interested 
in electricity”? Up in the attic of his home, often as not on the humble 
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back street, he was always up to queer things with wires and coils and 
evil-smelling jars. The attic was his “experimental laboratory,” that 
odd jumble of junk his “ apparatus.” 

He built electric motors and batteries to run them; he assembled 
Wimshurst static machines; he constructed back-yard telegraph lines, 
and rigged up a burglar alarm in the house that kept older folks on the 
verge of heart failure. Later he mastered the Continental code and 
plunged into the intricacies of “ wireless "—a tousled, patient, eager- 
eyed enthusiast filled with an insatiable curiosity and undaunted by a 
thousand failures. 

Yet he was a lonely figure. The baseball field now saw him but little. 
Nobody thought of inviting him to parties, because he never came if 
they did. He was girl shy, often laughted at, rarely taken seriously, 
seldom understood. And in every town of the land there was such a 
boy, each isolated in his attic. 

Then came discoveries. Wireless apparatus, even that of the home- 
made breed, began to lose its crudeness. The coherer and microphone 
detector gave way to the crystal, with its enormously increased sen- 
sitivity. The single-slide tuner displaced the straight aerial-to-ground 
hook-up and was itself displaced by the more flexible 3-slide tuner. 
Improvement followed improvement. 

There came a time when somewhere in one of those isolated attics a 
boy flashed a call into the night as he had flashed it a hundred nights 
before. But this time his heart almost stopped in its beat. Back at 
him came a staccato answer, the dot-dash reply of a kindred soul! He 
jammed his earphones against his ears until his head was ready to 
crack. Not’ for a kingdom would he have missed a single stuttering 
syllable of that first faint “ hello” coming at him through the ether. 

And that night, up amid the stars, two blood brothers met, shook 
hands, conversed, and at dawn rode on their magic steeds back to their 
attics again. A new day had begun, a world of 10,000 wonders had 
opened for the boy who was “ interested in electricity.” 

To-day these boys and 15,000 like them are members of the American 
Radio Relay League. They are the owners and operators of as many 
amateur radio stations officially licensed by the United States Govern- 
ment. The total of such stations in this country is 17,000, and 13,000 
more are in other nations of the world. 

On short-wave radio sets, mostly built and developed to a high effi- 
ciency by their own efforts alone, these amateurs talk with Sydney and 
Capetown and London, with Byrd in the icy dooryard of the South Pole, 
with adventurers at sea, with explorers in the jungle of Borneo, while 
cities a mere thousand miles away are to them as if on the opposite 
side of the street. Their friends are in every town, in every nation, in 
every clime; and since the gods of the air exact no tolls, their messages 
go around the earth free. 

Not long ago a German chemist arrived in New York to begin advanced 
studies at an American university. He had never been in this country 
before; had never seen nor spoken face to face with a single person in 
America. And yet, when the German stepped from the boat, he was 
enveloped in the arms of friends. At an informal dinner that night 
more friends shook his hand, called him by his first name. He had not 
seen one of these friends before, but he knew and had met them all, not 
once but a hundred times, somewhere in the air above the turbulent 
Atlantic. 

That is what amateur radio has done for the boy in the attic—that 
boy whom, in the old days, both you and I knew. * * * 

“Long before anybody dreamed of radio as we know it now there 
were amateurs experimenting in it,” Mr. Maxim told me. “It is a 
matter of record that at least ome American amateur built a receiving 
set in his home and attempted to receive the letter ‘s’ at the same 
time that Marconi was making his epochal trans-Atlantic test. That 
he failed doesn’t matter. It is typical of the amateur spirit that he 
had the courage to try. 

“ During the next 10 years the aerials of amateurs were run up in 
every part of the country: The sets were homemade, crude in design, 
and lacking in the power that was then deemed necessary to transmit 
messages any distance. The dot-and-dash code was used exclusively. 
The transmission, of a message from one part of a city to another a 
mile or two away was hailed as an astonishing success.” 

Mr. Maxim smiled at the memory. 

“But we grew better,” he went on. “TI recall a little meeting of 
amateurs held here in Hartford in 1913. We had picked up each 
other’s signals, had become acquainted, and had formed a club. Most 
of the members were young men; a few, mere boys. Some were rich, 
some poor, some worked, some were in school or college, but the one 
thing which mattered was that we were all amateurs. 

“That evening a young man announced that he had established 
communication with Windsor Locks, a town about 12 miles away. We 
were electrified by the news. 

“An excited discussion followed. If Hartford could reach Windsor 
Locks, why couldn’t Windsor Locks reach Springfield, a similar dis- 
tance to the north of it? And if this feat could be accomplished, why 
wouldn’t it be possible for us in Hartford to send a message by relay 
to Springfield, and possibly receive an answer back in an hour? 

“The idea fired the imagination of every person present. I know 
that I went home to sit up the rest of the night perfecting the efficiency 
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of my transmitter that it might be up to such a test. The next night 


we did reach Springfield! It was the beginning of a great adventure. 

“We asked, Why stop with Springfield? Why not relay a message 
on to Pittsfield, and even to Albany? Yes; and the fellows over in 
Albany could get in touch with Utica, and those in Utica with Buffalo, 
and those in Buffalo— 

“Suddenly we were startled by the bigness of the idea. The same 
thought was in every mind: Why not apply the relay plan to the entire 
United States? Why stop with Buffalo or Chicago or Omaha? Let our 
message hop onward to the Pacific itself! 

“Older men might have scoffed at such a daring suggestion, based 
as it was only on the fact that we had relayed a message less than 30 
miles; but these young men saw a vision, and cheered. Back they went 
to their attics to work with a new determination. 

“That year, pursuant to a law passed in 1912, the Government pub- 
lished a call book that contained the names of all amateurs who had 
passed the tests to obtain transmitting licenses. The names listed in 
the book showed that in the country several thousand amateurs already 
had licenses. More amateur stations were in operation than Government 
and commercial combined. 

“Amateur clubs began to be formed. The lone workers got together, 
exchanged ideas, helped each other to improve their sets. Clubs in one 
town got in touch with those in the next. Our relay idea didn’t look 
quite so ridiculous now. 

“In 1914 we organized the American Radio Relay League, invited 
every amateur who would to join, and on February 22, 1918, a Wash- 
ington’s Birthday message was relayed out of Davenport, Iowa, to all 
parts of the Union entirely by an amateur network. And in the next 
February a message actually was relayed from Hartford to the Pacific 
and back again in 1 hour and 20 minutes, 

“It is a significant fact that only five stations took part in the latter 
relay. In three years’ time by organized effort we had stretched less 
than 30 miles into almost 3,000, and we had broadened our relay jumps 
from about 12 miles to an average of 750 miles. The amateur had 
* arrived.’ ” 

Mr. Maxim might have added that the original conception of a 
nation-wide amateur relay system had been his own; that it was he 
and another Hartford amateur, C. D. Tuska, who wrote letters to every 
amateur listed in the national call book, inviting them to join in a 
relay league. 

It was a great vision, that of Maxim and his crony Tuska, who later 
was to become chief engineer to the largest manufacturer of radio 
receiving sets in America. They knew these attic workers. They knew 
their courage, their patience, their resourcefulness in difficulty. Many 
of these lone experimenters were astonishingly able, as you shall see. 
All were zealously in earnest. 

Thought Maxim, as he toiled at his own experiments, what a power 
these isolated workers would become if by some magic they could be 
brought together in united effort. What a reserve army they would be 
to science if order could be injected into their work, a directing force 
put behind it! 

Months he had been pondering this, talking to Tuska about it, pro- 
posing plans, discarding them. True, most of the amateurs in radio 
were schoolboys—their average age wasn’t more than 16 years, prob- 
ably—but boys grow up, Maxim argued, and radio, too, was young. He 
was thinking into the future, planning years ahead. 

Then came his relay idea. 

About 300 amateurs answered the first call of the league. There 
were no dues. When expenses came along, Maxim or Tuska dug down 
into their own pockets and paid them. They wrote innumerable letters, 
reached as many amateurs as they could by radio, and slowly the organi- 
zation began to assume form, relay lines to be established, interest to 
grow. A monthly magazine called QST was started for the inter- 
change of news and information of a practical sort. 

In 1917, when that first transcontinental message was flashed by 
relay across the Nation and back again, the Amateur Radio Relay League 
was an incorporated body with almost 4,000 members. Its relay lines 
crossed every State. One east-coast station actually had been heard 
direct by a west-coast station, and over in Westfield, N. J., an amateur, 
Charles E. Apgar, had trod the road to national glory. 

Apgar had become suspcious of the great German wireless station at 
Sayville, Long Island. We had not yet entered the war and this station 
was supposed to be neutral, but Apgar had doubts that it was. So he 
tuned in his homemade set on the German radio giant, copied on phono- 
graph records its transmissions, and thereby provided evidence for the 
Government to take it over. 

Amateur radio was becoming something of a giant itself in those early 
months of 1917. Several manufacturers were catering to amateur needs 
in equipment. The relay lines of the league were handling tens of 
thousands of messages monthly, and Maxim’s dream of united effort 
seemed on the verge of being realized. 

And then America declared war. 

Coincident with that war declaration two things happened—a ban 
was placed on the operation of all amateur radio apparatus and a repre- 
sentative of the Navy Department called on President Maxim and Vice 
President A. A. Herbert of the Relay League. 
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“We need skilled radio men,” said the naval officer. 
experienced relayers, instructors, operators, repair men. 
them to us?” 

“How many do you want?” asked Maxim, 

“Tive hundred,” came the reply. 

“ How soon?” 

“At once; within 10 days.” 

A last broadcast went out over the league’s relay routes, over those 
invisible lines strung from attic to attic by schoolboys. In war a boy 
is a man when he becomes 18 years old, and it was as men that these 
boys responded. Within 10 days the Navy had its 500—it could have 
had treble that number. 

Whereupon amateur antenne were lowered, transmitters were sealed, 
receivers were disthantled. The magazine, QsT, stopped publication as 
3,000 additional Amateur Radio Relay League members followed those 
first 500 volunteers. The league’s headquarters in Hartford closed its 
desks and drew down its blinds, and on its locked door the last depart- 
ing boy hung a placard, “Gone to war.” Seven in every eight of the 
league’s members were in uniform ! 

Afterwards? 

“There was no league after the war,” said Mr. Maxim. 
only $33 in the treasury. 
for almost another year. 
were done. 


“ However, 11 days after the armistice I called a meeting of the old 
directors that was the first of a series of meetings over a period of 
months. It was decided to revive the league if possible, to employ a 
paid secretary, to buy QST from Mr. Tuska, who was its owner, and 
to do all this by selling $7,500 in bonds to whatever old members would 
subscribe. 

“In July, 1919, the first postwar issue of QST was printed, with 
money lent by the printer himself. It was sent out with a complete 
statement of the facts: That the league no longer existed save on 
paper; that it was without assets and in debt; and that if it was to 
be revived the bonds would have to be bought, secured though they 
were only by a promise. 

“Remember, not an amateur station was working, not one, and we 
had no positive assurance that they would ever again be permitted to 
work. Practically every nation in the world was opposed to licensing 
amateurs. The big commercial companies were hostile to us. The 
feeling was growing that the air was too valuable to allow even a 
small part of it to be taken up by a ‘bunch of boys.’ The only sup- 
porters we had were the Army and the Navy. They remembered. 

“ Despite this, on the very day that the magazine went out, subscrip- 
tions to the bonds began to pour in. As one man, the old members 
subscribed to that bond issue. 

“The summer went by. Again we had a league, but it was a league 
under ban. We kept hammering at Washington, and at last, during 
October, the ban was lifted. There was a rush of amateurs to get back 
on the air. The league went on.” 

Since Marconi’s first experiments experts have regarded the long 
wave lengths as essential to long-distance transmission. The radio law 
of 1912 confirmed this belief. The wave lengths up, to 21,000: meters 
were allocated to long-distance services. Those around 1,000 meters 
were assigned to services with more limited range needs. The amateur, 
looked upon as a nuisance, was told to stay below 200 meters and keep 
his power within 1 kilowatt. That, it was felt, doomed the amateur 
to the confines of his own back yard. 

The experts, however, didn’t know the amateur. He grumbled 
mightily at the crumbs dropped to him, as was natural, but then wiz 
insatiable curiosity he began to put those crumbs to use. 

When the war interrupted his activities, the boy in the attic had been 
on the verge of a great discovery. After the war he cracked that dis- 
covery wide open and made it his very own. Those short waves, dis- 
carded so contemptuously by the professionals, were the long-distance 
waves! The experts were wrong! 

During 1920 and 1921 amateurs working the 200-meter wave length 
flashed their messages back and forth across the continent and even 
down to Panama. Maxim in Hartford started a message to Los 
Angeles and got an answer back in six and one-half minutes. The 
signals of an American amateur were picked up at Gibraltar. Canada 
joined the league. 

In December, 1921, the league sent one of its members, Paul Godley, 
to Scotland. At the very edge of the sea, on a bleak Scottish moor, 
Godley pitched a tent and set up therein a receiving apparatus. While 
the rain poured down and Godley nearly froze in the drafty tent, the 
amateurs back home shot signals at him. In 10 days he logged 27 
American amateur stations operating on the despised 200 meters. 

The next goal was 2-way communication with Europe. Tests were 
arranged with English and French stations but they failed. Americans 
were heard in Europe and the foreign amateurs were heard in America, 
but the signals were erratic, undependable. Then some bold spirit, 
adventure in his blood, dropped his wave length to 110 meters, and by 
the close of 1923 2-way communication with Europe was a fact. More, 
American amateurs were talking across the Pacific with Hawaii. 


“We must have 
Can you give 


“We had 
The ban on amateur radio continued in force 
It looked at times as if the amateur in radio 
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“The development of short-wave radio transmission is one of the out- 
standing examples of amateur endeavor,” said Mr. Maxim. “ By the 
summer of 1924 amateurs had experimented as far down as 20 meters. 
On this low wave length it was found that transcontinental communi- 
cation was practicable at high noon; that the 20-meter signals were 
actually stronger in daylight than at night. European communication 
had now become matter of fact; the Pacific was conquered and regular 
communication established with New Zealand and Australia; South 
America was worked with the greatest ease, and finally South Africa 
was reached. 

“ Language is vo barrier. Messages are sent by Continental code in 
an abbreviated form developed by the amateurs themselves and under- 
stood by amateurs the world over. There is not an amateur of any 
experience who hasn’t friends in a dozen countries. The amateurs of 30 
nations are organized and cooperate on a world scale through the 
International Amateur Radio Union.” 

Mr. Maxim believes that these amateurs, now 30,000 strong and 
growing in numbers daily, represent a tremendous force for world 
peace; that possibilities of great future scientific attainment are fore- 
shadowed by what they have achieved. 

The regenerative circuit, on the principle of which every modern 
radio set is based in some degree, was invented by an amateur. 

The first practical single-control broadcast receiver was built by an 
amateur several years before this type of receiver, now in millions of 
homes, was adopted commercially, 

A recent incomplete survey of radio concerns disclosed 42 ex-amateurs 

in presidential chairs; 47 serving as vice presidents, secretaries, or 
treasurers; 94 as chief engineers and engineers; 48 as managers and 
special executives; and 12 as owners or partners. In the broadcasting 
field the operating personnel of many a famous station was found to be 
made up entirely of men who had been amateurs. An average of one 
ex-amateur was found in every broadcasting station in the country. 
* When MacMillan was organizing his Arctic expedition of 1923, he 
came to the league for radio equipment, and a league member went 
north on the Bowdoin as operator. For the first time in history, an 
Arctic explorer maintained regular communication with the outside 
world—on amateur apparatus, through amateurs. 

Again, in 1925, MacMillan used amateur radio, and in the following 
year Wilkins took two amateurs with him into the Arctic. Likewise, 
amateurs handled the bulk of Byrd’s arctic communications, and to-day 
three of the four radio men with him in the Antarctic are amateurs. 

Dr. Hamilton Rice, exploring the jungles of the Amazon, vainly tried 
to maintain communication with long-wave commercial stations. At 
last, in desperation, he turned to short-wave transmission, and for 
months relied upon amateur contact in the United States for ordering 
supplies and sending in reports. 

On June 5, 1926, a Russian amateur, on a short-wave set, picked 
up the first faint S O S of Nobile’s wrecked expedition in the Arctic. 
He gave that news to the world through an American amateur 7,000 
miles away on our own Pacific coast. 

“During 1928,” said Mr. Maxim, “nine expeditions were depending 
upon amateur contact for communication with this country. Most of 
them had amateurs as operators and amateur-built radio apparatus. 
Furthermore, since 1919 amaieur radio has been the principal, and often 
the only, means of outside communication in more than 16 storm and 
flood emergencies in thig country.” 

That marvelously cflicient relay system of the Amateur Radio Relay 
League has become the Nation's last line of communication in disaster, 
and those boys of the attic laboratories have become the modern Ameri- 
can minute men of space. 

On March 13, 1928, the St. Francis Dam of the Los Angeles water 
supply gave way. ‘Ten towns were in the pathway of the flood, which 
earried death and destruction with it. Every regular means of com- 
municating with the world was wiped out. 

Help was needed desperately. Somehow the Red Cross had to be 
notified. At 4.30 o'clock in the morning, while the helpless officials 
of Santa Paula pressed about’ him, a 17-year-old boy, C. A. Primmer, on 
a transmitter he had built himself, sent from the stricken area the 
amateurs’ Q R R call of distress. 

They hadn't much confidence in Primmer, those officials of flooded 
Santa Paula. They hadn’t much confidence in his homemade set. But 
in Oakland a veteran amateur, W. A. Hammond, was still at his re- 
ceiver. He caught Primmer’s call, telephoned it to San Francisco, and 
shortly his message came back to Primmer that supplies and workers 
would be on the way. Amateur radio then took up the burden of com- 
munication, as station after station arose to the emergency. That night 
Primmer was still on duty at his key. 

The Florida hurricane of 1926, the Mississippi and New England floods 
of 1927, and the second Florida hurricane of 1928 saw the amateur 
minute men in heroie action. WUundreds played a major role in main- 
taining that “ last line.” 

In New England, when the authorities went to the amateurs for help, 
they found them already in touch with the outside. They had crawled 
from flooded homes and shops, often leaving dead relatives or comrades 
behind them, to erect emergency aerials, to borrow batteries for power, 
apd in some instances actually to build transmitting apparatus on the 
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spot to replace that demolished. Red Cross, Army, press, railroads, 
public turned as one to the amateur, and those Yankee amateurs, as 
one man, “ came through.” 

Florida amateurs in 1928 made ready in advance of the hurricane. 
An amateur set in the Virgin Islands had flashed out warning of the 
oncoming storm. At 1.30 a. m., in Palm Beach, Ralph Hollis, a fireman, 
and Forrest Dana, a civil engineer, hunted up a radio dealer and bought 
batteries to prepare Hollis’s station, 4AFC, for the worst. 

It came. The antenna went, and it seemed that the building would 
go with it. Flying bricks and débris drove the two men into the open, 
but they managed to rescue their apparatus and set it up again in 
another spot. From Monday to Thursday of that terrible week amateur 
station 4AFC was continuously on the air. Through it, assisted by 
other amateurs, the relief machinery of the Army and Red Cross was 
set into motion and supplies started in for the thousands of destitute. 

Both men “carried on” as vclunteers, though about them men were 
injured and died and buildings crashed. It was “one more for the 
book’ of amateur radio. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, an editorial appeared in the 
Baltimore Sun of October 19 in relation to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] to the 
pending tariff bill providing for a consumers’ counsel. I think 
it is worthy of being printed in the ConeresstonaL Recorp, and 
I ask that that may be done. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


= [From the Baltimore Sun, Oetober 19, 1929] 
NO WASTE OF TIME 

The Senate spent five hours discussing a proposal by Senator Groraz, 
of Georgia, to bave a “ consumers’ counsel” attached to the Tariff 
Commission. It then adopted the plan, but was subsequently scolded 
by Senator Smoot, who sadly complained against the time consumed 
in the discussion. 

If the Senate had spent a solid month in discussing the proposal of 
Senator GrorGe, it would have been fully justified in any historical 
perspective on tariff making. In the past the one party on whose 
interests no time has been lavished in drafting tariff legislation is the 
general public. A 5-hour inning for the consumer, far from being too 
long, is barely long enough to warm up well on the subject. 

The plan proposed by Senator GEORGE and adopted by the Senate is 
a good one. In brief it provides that a competent public official shall 
be on hand at Tariff Commission proceedings to see to it that the in- 
terest of the consumer is fully represented. It is akin to the “ peo- 
ple’s counsel” arrangement in the public-utility field. 

In proceedings before the commission groups of producers are well 
organized and know what they want. If anyone ever had any doubt 
about that, it is,being thoroughly dispelled by the Caraway committee 
investigation. Consumers are not organized and have no way ade- 
quately to protect their interests before the commission. 

Even if the members of the Tariff Commission were always scrupu- 
lously concerned to protect the public interest they would have a diffi- 
cult time because of lack of adequate consumer representation. A 
“consumers’ counsel,” equipped with the powers granted by the George 
amendment, can not only provide some protection against tariff raids 
launched by producing groups but can also initiate moves of his own 
to reduce exorbitant duties. This latter power, rigorously employed, 
might well result in having the flexible tariff flex down as well as up. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to make an inquiry 
of the chairman of the Finance Committee. 

At the last meeting of the Finance Committee, which I think 
was held on Monday or Tuesday of last week, it was agreed 
that the responses of the Secretary of the Treasury to Senate 
Resolution 108, asking for certain information in connection with 
tax returns, should be printed, that a copy of the document 
should be furnished to each Senator, and that a number of 
other copies should be kept by the committee, to be delivered 
only upon the written request of Senators. We were informed 
at that meeting that the report was in the hands of the printer. 
I should like to ask the Senator from Utah if he has any infor- 
mation as to when we may hope to receive the document? 

MY. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Finance Committee has re- 
ceived not quite 500 returns from the Treasury Department. 
Between 900 and 1,000 have been called for. So far as the 500 
already in hand are concerned, I think the Public Printer now 
has them in shape; but he is waiting for the others, so that 
he may issue them in one volume, which is in accordance with 
what I understood the desire of the committee to be. During 
the last few days I have not asked how soon the remainder of 
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the returns would be available, but I know the department is 
working with all the force at its command to get them together 
for transmission to the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I must confess that I did not understand 
that the returns which have already come in were to be held up 
until the remainder of the returns came in. Nobody can pre- 
dict when the other 400 returns will come in; we are now about 
to enter upon a discussion of tariff rates; and it is very import- 
ant that we should have such information as may now be avail. 
able. I wish to inquire of the Senator, therefore, if he will not 
have struck off some copies of the returns that have already come 
in, and not have them held up until the remainder come in, 
which would result perhaps in a month elapsing before any 
report shall be made to the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the wish of the Senate and of the 
Senator, I am quite sure that the committee will have no objec- 
tion to having them printed in more than one volume; and I 
shall this day ask the Public Printer to bind in one volume 
whatever reports have been received, and to print and bind the 
remainder of the returns in another volume just as quickly as 
they shall be received. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that will be much more satisfactory. 
We need such returns as have been submitted for immediate use. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is no objection on the part of any 
Senator, that is what I will do to-day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator also urge the Treasury 
Department to expedite as rapidly as possible the compilation 
and submission of the other returns? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have tele 
phoned a number of times, and I know the department is doing 
everything in its power; but I will telephone again to-day and 
find out just how many have been completed. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, as we are approaching the end 
of the discussion of the administrative features of the tariff bill, 
I think a wrong impression is going to the country, through the 
press and through public men, as to the action of the Senate 
with relation to the flexible tariff. 

I read with interest yesterday that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Hyde, had been discussing the flexible-tariff question 
in Iowa. He was very enthusiastic about it. What the present 
commission has done or left undone, and how it has operated, 
has been so thoroughly discussed before the Senate, and the 
record made by the commission both in commission and in omis- 
sion has been so uniformly bad, that it is not necessary for me 
to discuss that commission. 

This address called my attention to the fact that there seems 
to be a studied effort to create confusion in the minds of our 
people on the subject of the flexible tariff. 

Personally, I am in favor of a commission, fact finding, of a 
judicial character, surrounded by such safeguards as will pre- 
serve its independence; and, as I understand it, the Senate 
amendment proposes to preserve this kind of a commission, 
with no diminution of power, with no encroachment upon its 
prerogatives or lessening of its scope of usefulness. 

If there is anyone in the Senate who is opposing a commis- 


sion which may make frequent and repeated tariff changes, I' 


have not heard of it; so when the statement is made that there 
is opposition to the flexible tariff in this Chamber, it is a mis- 
statement of fact. 

There is a difference of opinion as to whether the President 
of the United States should select and appoint a commission 
and then raise or lower tariff rates upon the recommendation 
of a commission which he himself has selected and appointed. 

There is no partisanship in this subject. 

I would like to quote briefly a statement of a great constitu- 
tional authority, a man who has written one of the best mod- 
ern, books on the subject of the Constitution, and has repre- 
sented the United States Government as United States district 
attorney, Assistant Attorney General, and Solicitor General 
before our Supreme Court. Mr. Beck said: 


Taxation is the first and greatest function of a legislative body, and 
it is the one function that has hitherto distinguished a free nation 
from one that is not free. 

Again he said: 

As the compensatory duty is likewise vested in the discretion of the 
President, the President can in his discretion destroy an industry by 
reducing the tariff or destroy one competing industry in favor ot an- 
other by imposing an increase of duty, and there is no officer or court 
who can call his act into question. He would be as arbitrary as a 
Tudor monarch. I should be amazed if such a principle should be- 
come a law. 


Mr. Beck also clearly shows that the President may remove 
any member of this commission at will in a case which he sus- 
tained before the Supreme Court. 
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The President can remove them at will— 
He said— 
under the case that I argued in the Supreme Court—Myers v. United 
States (272 U. S.) * * * the power of the President to remove 


every member of the Tariff Commission is established beyond per- 
adventure. 


Again Mr. Beck said: 


So that with his power of appointment, stimulating gratitude, and 
his power of removal, stimulating fear, the President controls the 
Tariff Commission, 


Again he said: 


If you give to the President this enormous power over every manu- 
factured commodity, the power to ascertain the fact, which if he finds 
it no one can dispute and which, having found, he is the judge of the 
appropriate remedy—if you give him that power, you have given him 
power which admits of infinite abuse. 


The story which has been so frequently carried in the press 
and repeated again and again, that the majority of the: Senate 
who voted for this kind of a commission are opposed to a 
flexible tariff, is not only misleading; it is dishonest. Not: 
only is the public being misled in this matter, but in some 
quarters there is a published threat that if the President is 
not given this power he will veto the tariff bill. For one, I do 
not believe this to be true. The President will not, in my opin- 
ion, veto the tariff bill for this reason. There may be other 
reasons that would impel him to do so, but not this one. He 
will not veto the tariff bill on this account because it would 
involve the one issue of power either given or taken away from 
him. It would not relate to tariff schedules, but to presidential 
power. ° 

Another reason why I am quite confident the President will 
not veto this bill on that account is his own statement, made in 
Boston on October 15, 1928: 


The Tariff Commission is a most valuable arm of the Government. 
It can be strengthened and made more useful in several ways. But 
the American people will never consent to delegate authority over the 
tariff to any commission, whether nonpartisan or bipartisan. Our 
people have the right to express themselves at the ballot upon so vital 
a question as this. There is only one commission to which delegation 
of that authority can be made. That is the great commission of their 
own choosing, the Congress of the United States and the President. 
It is the only commission which can be held responsible to the 
electorate. 


This is a preelection statement. It was on that statement 
in regard to the tariff matter that the President solicited votes, 

So, with this record, I for one do not believe there is the 
slightest danger of the President vetoing a tariff bill passed by 
Congress containing a flexible-tariff feature which could be 
easily and quickly exercised by the House and the Senate. 

Between the situation if the President exercised the power and 
that if Congress exercised it there would be this difference: 
On any changes that were made 435 Representatives in Con- 
gress would speak for the people they represent, and 96 Sena- 
tors would speak for the States they represent, and not one 
man, 

It is unnecessary for me to repeat the fact that there is not 
a king, emperor, or foreign potentate in either Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Central or South America who possess this power. 
Nor is it possessed by the governors of any one of our 48 
States. Nor is it delegated to an executive by any civilized 
nation in the world! 

It is only a question of who shall exercise the flexible power 
in tariff revision. Shall it be exercised by the Congress of the 
United States, or by the President of the United States? 

When the statement goes forth from public men or is printed 
in the public press that Senators on this side or Senators any- 
where in this Chamber are opposed to a flexible provision in the 
tariff bill it is a aishonest and a misleading statement and it 
should not be continued. 

I ask to have inserted in the Recorp as a part of my remarks 
a very able editorial from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch in regard 
to this matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, October 8, 1929] 
THE “ FLEXIBLE ” TARIFF 


The flexible clause in the tariff bill, which the Senate has defeated 
over Mr. Hoover’s head by a coalition of Democrats and insurgent 
Republicans, was nothing better than a proposal to transfer an impor- 
tant taxing power from Congress to the President. 


That is to say, it 
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was another attempt to modify the fundamental structure of the Gov- 
ernment without the formality of changing the Constitution. The tariff 
is a tax. If there is any power in a republic which belongs peculiarly to 
the legislative branch of the Government, it is the power to levy taxes. 
This forms one of the clearest distinctions between republics and 
monarchies. 

Because the Supreme Court held in the Hampton case that the flexible 
clause of the tariff act of 1922 was constitutional, it has been hastily 
assumed in some quarters that the legality of the principle of flexibility 
is no longer open to question. Such a conclusion is unwarranted, either 
in practice or by the facts in this case. On the contrary, as Senator 
Wacner, of New York, pointed out Tuesday, there is very good ground 
for believing that the Supreme Court would reverse itself if the issue 
were presented again. The law of 1922 assumed certain things to be 
true, and the court took the law at its face value in making its deci- 
sion. Since then experience has demonstrated that the assumptions 
were erroneous. For example, the law assumed there are definite pro- 
ductivn costs for all commodities, and that these costs can be accurately 
ascertained by the Tariff Commission. The experience of the last seven 
years has shown that the costs vary widely, and that in virtually every 
important commodity investigated by the commission its members have 
disagreed on the costs. The Supreme Court held in the Hampton case 
that under the law the President was merely empowered to act on an 
undisputed set of facts. It is obvious seven years later that the court 
was mistaken, and there is no reason for disputing Senator WAGNER’s 
opinion that the court would correct its mistake if given an opportunity. 
It would be no novelty in the history of the court. 

The argument for flexibility is simple—too simple, alas. It is that 
tariff revision would be more “efficient” under the President than 
under Congress. This, of course, is an argument for dictatorship. No 
doubt one man with absolute power can govern a nation more “ effi- 
ciently” than an assembly of men with limited powers and conflicting 
opinions, provided that man is always wise and benevolent. But after 
a good many trials the peoples of the earth generally have decided that 
it is better to endure the defects and inefficiencies of popular government 
than to take the chance of giving absolute power to one man who may 
turn out to be wicked or unwise. And experience has justified that 
decision. 

It is difficult to understand how Mr. Hoover could support the provi- 
sion in the present bill. True, he is an engineer, and bence views with 
impatience the delays and inefficiencies of representative government. 
Nevertheless, on this particular question he has declared himself with 
great vigor and distinctness in favor of the relatively slow and cumber- 
some process which is provided by the Constitution. Following Governor 
Smith's tariff speech at Louisville during the last campaign, in which 
he advocated strengthening the Tariff Commission and making it a 
nonpartisan body, Mr. Hoover replied at Boston in the following robust 
language : 

“The Tariff Commission is a most valuable arm of the Government. 
It can be strengthened and made more useful in many ways. But the 
American people will never consent to delegating authority over the 
tariff to any commission, whether nonpartisan or bipartisan. Our people 
have the right to express themselves at the ballot on so vital a question 
as this. There is only one commission upon which delegation of that 
authority can be made. That is the great commission of their own 
choosing—the Congress of the United States and the President.” 

As a matter of fact, Governor Smith had not advocated the delegation 
of tariff-making power to the Tariff Commission. Mr. Hoover quite 
evidently misunderstood him. But Mr. Hoover gave utterance to a 
sound principle when he said that the power should remain where the 
founders of the Government had placed it. That he should have aban- 
doned it so soon is astonishing. The proposal which he now supports 
is more revolutionary than that which he mistakenly accused Governor 
Smith of advocating. It is not surprising that the Senate has rebuked 
him. 

There is no more reason why the President should levy import taxes 
than that he should levy income taxes. That power does not belong 
to any one man nor to any commission. It belongs, as Mr. Hoover said 
at Boston, to the Congress of the United States and the President. 
We congratulate the Senate. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would like to ask the Senator if it is not a 
fact that the flexible provision is now in the tariff law. 

Mr. HAWES. Certainly it is. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would like to ask the Senator if it is not a 
fact that he and all the Members of the Senate on this side of 
the aisle voted to retain the flexible provision in the tariff law. 

Mr. HAWES. Certainly. 

Mr. TYDINGS. So the statement that the flexible provision 
is not in the tariff law and that the Senate has defeated the 
flexible provision is erroneous and misleading and false? 

Mr. HAWES. Not only erroneous and misleading and false, 
but it is being deliberately made. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 
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Mr. KING. I did not hear all the Senator’s statement, having 
been in attendance on the Judiciary Committee. Did he comment 
upon the fact that it is rather customary now for Government 
officials—admirals, Army officers, Cabinet officers, representa- 
tives of the legal department of the Government—who have been 
employed and selected not to make but to execute the laws, to 
spend a considerable portion of their time canvassing the coun- 
try, delivering diatribes against those who differ from the party 
in power or from the Executive, and trying to determine the 
policies of the Government, particularly of the Congress, and, 
by propaganda, to inflame the minds of the people so that they 
will take the point of view which these representatives of the 
administration present to the people? 

It seems to me that that is a very unwise proceeding and a 
very improper course. It appears to me that those who are 
selected to execute the law should be content with the great 
responsibilities resting upon them, and should not attempt to 
carry on an extensive propaganda, particularly when they are 
executive officials, and in the pay of the Government, called to 
discharge important responsibilities, in order to secure legisla- 
tion, especially legislation which would aggrandize their power 
and strengthen the executive department. I was wondering 
whether the Senator had touched upon that mratter. 

Mr. HAWES. No, Mr. President; I did not discuss that mat- 
ter, but I believe that the public mind should be thoroughly 
cleared of any misapprehension regarding opposition to a flexible 
provision in the tariff bill, and the report that there is such 
opposition seems to be studiously spread, to be part of a pro- 
gram, part of a propaganda; and it is not true. 

1 am in favor of a flexible provision, but I am opposed to this 
delegation of power, or retention of power, just as is Mr. Breck, 
a Republican Representative in the Congress, and an able law- 
yer; and I can only assert that that power is not given to any 
ruler, potentate, king, or emperor in the world except in the 
United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator from Missouri think 
this propaganda by Cabinet officials is especially obnoxious and 
subject to criticism when it is directed toward a controversy 
between the Congress and the President with reference to 
power? 

Mr. HAWES. I have not a copy of Secretary Hyde’s speech. 
All I have is the headline in yesterday’s paper, which said, 
“The farmers need it,” and so on, and that this commission 
rescued the dairy business from destruction. It is just part of 
what seenrs to me to amount almost to a conspiracy to confuse 
the public mind regarding the flexible proyision in the tariff bill. 
We all favor it. I do not know any objection to it upon the 
part of any Senator. I may be mistaken in that. It is just a 
question whether it should be exercised by the Congress or by 
the President, and the question is not as to the advisability of 
the flexible provision. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment on the Secre- 
tary’s desk is one offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
STEIWER], which the Secretary will read. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 447, line 12, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof a semicolon and the following: 


Except that the master or owner of a vessel used by any person. as 
a common carrier in the transaction of business as such common car- 
rier shall not be liable to such penalty, and the vessel shall not bé held 
subject to the lien, if it appears to the satisfaction of the court that 
neither the master nor the owner knew, and could not, by the exercise 
of reasonable care and diligence, have known, that such smoking opium 
or opium prepared for smoking was on board. 


Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I think the Recorp discloses 
that my amendment has not been formally offered. I therefore 
formally offer it at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr, President, previous debate 
has disclosed that it is the unquestionable desire of the Senate 
to do everything reasonable and practicable to penalize the 
opium traffic. When the Senate amendment which was rejected 
was under consideration the Senator from Oregon [Mr. STEIWER] 
then indicated that in due time he intended to present an amend- 
ment similar to that now under consideration. The amend- 
ment would relieve the master or owner of a vessel from liabil- 
ity to the penalty and also the vessel itself from the lien if it 
appears to the satisfaction of the court that neither the master 
nor the owner knew and could not by the exercise of reasonable 
diligence have known that such smoking opium or opium pre- 
pared for smoking was on board, 

It is believed that the amendment is reasonable and just. If 
either the master or the owner knew, or unless it is made to 


The question is on agreeing to the 
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appear to the court that either the master or the owner knew 
of the violation of the law or by the exercise of due diligence 
could have known of it, they will both be held liable and the lien 
may be enforced. 

With this statement I am pleased to say that I have no ob- 
jection to the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
amendment. The Senator from Arkansas has explained it in 
detail. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I do not think the Senate 
should put an amendment on this bill or a provision in any law 
that will give the slightest opportunity to any man, whether he 
be the captain of a vessel or whatever he may be, to slip opium 
into this country. 

I have in my possession a letter which is unsigned and ordi- 
narily I never use an unsigned letter. If a man is not man 
enough to sign his name to anything he writes to me I do not 
pay any attention to it. However, just for what it is worth in 
this case, the writer of this letter said that he served on a vessel 
and that he had never seen a man searched in his three years 
in the service and had never seen a vessel searched; that he had 
actually seen men take the braid off of their uniforms, put 
opium under it and sew the braid back on, and in that way 
bring opium into the country; and that if he himself had wanted 
to do so he could have brought any amount of it into the coun- 
try, because in all of his trips, as I just stated, neither he nor 
anyone connected with the ship had been searched. 

Just a few days ago the following article appeared in the 
3altimore News: 

SIX HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN THOUSAND GRAINS OF DOPE DIVERTED 
By Kenneth Clark 


WASHINGTON, October 14.—Nearly 615,000 grains of dope—more than 
enough to poison every man, woman, and child in the Nation’s Capital, 
or 2,500,000 medical doses—sixty-seven times more than used in a whole 
year in the four largest hospitals in Philadelphia. 

Staggering figures these, but they represent only a portion of the 
legal imports of opium that are diverted to peddlers and drug addicts. 
They are the diversions of but a dozen unscrupulous physicians. And 
yet this dope is included in fixing the medical needs of the country for 
drugs. 

The figures are not fanciful. They came from the sworn testimony 
before Congress of Col. L, G. Nutt, chief of Federal narcotic enforce- 
ment and secretary of the Federal narcotics control board. 

The figures are important at this time, because in a week the control 
board, composed of representatives of the State, Treasury, and Com- 
merce Departments, will meet to fix the allotments of raw opium and 
cocoa leaves that can be imported into the United States next year 
to be manufactured into morphine, cocaine, and other deadly drugs for 
medical requirements. 

Instead of instituting a scientific survey the board consults the manu- 
facturers, the wholesalers, the compounders, and then relies largely on 
their records of sales to ascertain the medical needs. 


In a bulletin issued by the Far Eastern Information Bureau 
at Nanking, dated August 1, 1929, entitled “Inspection of Ex- 
port Cargo,” on page 23, I find the following statement: 


OPIUM ON BOARD BRITISH GUNBOAT 


According to Chinese reports from Hankow, opium was recently dis- 
covered on the British gunboat Pater. The said gunboat carried about 
13 piculs of smuggled opium down the river from Chungking early this 
month. This, however, was detected and reported to the Wuhan general 
inspecting office, and accordingly the Lianghu special tax office com- 
municated with the commissioner for foreign affairs, who in turn noti- 
fied the British consul to the same effect. Consequently when Pater 
arrived in port these officials, with the assistance of the customs oflicers, 
searched the ship and found on board about 90 catties of the drug. 
Another quantity of several piculs of the contraband was furtively con- 
veyed to Wuchang on the same night before the inspecting office could 
find time to notify the commissioner for foreign affairs. 


I hold in my hand a tract signed by Charles W. Rankin, presi- 
dent of the University of China. Speaking of conditions over 
there, he said: 


China’s population is reckoned at about 450,000,000. Only about 
606,000 are said to be Christians. The rest are largely in heathen 
darkness. On an average the entire population dies about every 35 
years. 


It is an interesting document, but I shall not ask that it be 
printed in the Rercorp. 

We can see evidences of the smuggling of opium right here 
in this city. We do not have to leave home to see it. We do 
not have to leave the Capitol to see it. We can stand in the 
window in the office of the Secretary of the Senate and see 
where this stuff is being sold every day. That is not hearsay. 
We have the proof. 
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bought within the last few days. We know it is being smug- 
gled. The people of the country know it. They know there is 
not a more damnable curse on earth than this kind of dope 
when people begin to use it. 

I do not care to take the time of the Senate to do so, but 
I could give some experiences based on personal knowledge of 
young men whom I have seen absolutely destroyed by the use 
of this dope. Why should the United States Government let it 
come in here? If it was liquor, the boat on which it was 
brought in would be sunk, the captain would be shot, and the 
ears of the members of the crew would be cut off. But here is 
a thing a thousand times worse than whisky and yet we are 
going to raise the floodgates and make it easier for this damna- 
ble drug to be brought into the country and sold to our young 
folks at a tremendous profit and its use spread among our young 
people. Young women have got to using it. Young men are 
using it. There are those who peddle it who go around and let 
people know they have it for sale, 

I am not censuring Colonel Nutt. I am not censuring his 
department or any of his men. I am trying to help them. I 
have some evidence for them that I expect at the proper time 
to submit to them, when the young man who obtained it says he 
is willing to have his name used. I propose to turn that evi- 
dence over to the proper authorities at that time. But I am not 
going to do it until the young man says I may, because I have 
made it a rule all my life, if a man comes to me and gives me 
information in confidence, that no one but that man and I will 
ever know it unless he authorizes me to tell it or unless he tells 
it himself. Whenever a man tells me anything in confidence he 
can depend on it staying in confidence until he releases it. If 
he never releases it I never shall. I use information which 
people give me when I know that it is reliable and I can use it 
safely. If it is necessary they will back it up. It is up to this 
young man to say whether or not his name shall be given to the 
public, and when. 

I do not think the Senate under any conditions or cireum- 
stances should make it easier to have opium smuggled into the 
country. I think we should make it vastly more difficult if not 
impossible. We talk about putting a man in jail for five years 
for having a drink of liquor in his pocket and then we turn 
right around and say to these ship people, “ Come on, Mr. Ship- 
builder, you are rich and powerful. We will give you the right 
to bring this dope in. We will give you the right to smuggle it. 
We will give you the right to violate the law. We will give 
you the right to tell a lie and say you did not know it when you 
did know it. But if it is a poor little devil working on your 
ship down in the hold, who has a half pint of liquor hid some- 
where, we will put him in jail for five years.” 

Such things as that are making people dissatisfied to-day. It 
is going to cause a revolution in this country and it ought to 
cause it if we continue to sit here and enact laws for the benefit 
of the rich and the influential, and if we continue to sit here 
and smile at the rich drinking whisky, smile at the rich and 
the foreigners in the embassies having their banquets with 
whisky served on the tables, smile at the man who calls him- 
self “The boss man,” who has whisky in his office and drinks 
it at his leisure and at his pleasure; but the poor man who does 
the hard work, the real manual labor, is put in jail for even 
taking a drink. Yes, we will have a revolution and it will 
come earlier than most people expect it. 

I plead with the Senate not to adopt this amendment. The 
dope does not bother me. No power on earth could put a dose 
of it in my body. No doctor could do it under any circumstances. 
I will have none of it. 

It is wrong to open the door to this smuggling. We passed 
on this question the other day and decided then to leave the 
law relating to the matter just as it is. Why not leave it alone? 
Those who are interested in running ships should be the very 
first people to be interested in enforcing the laws instead of 
asking to have them made lax. I am surprised that there should 
be even an attempt to make it easier for people to smuggle 
opium or other dope into the country. 

I hope that I have made myself clear. I am not criticizing 
anyone. I do not want to do that, but I do want to invite the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that I have been making 
study of this question for some time past. I have gone out of 
my way to put myself in a position to know something about it. 
I have not anything against the Chinese. I have friends among 
them. I have not anything against China. But I have some- 
thing against any man selling opium or any similar dope to the 
young boys and girls of this country; dope that we all know 
will destroy their bodies, their brains, and finally send their 
souls to hades. 

I hope the Senate at no one’s request will permit this kind 
of an amendment to go into the bill. Let us stand by our ac- 
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enforcement to all men alike—the rich, the poor, the black, the 
white, the individual, and the corporation. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. HAwes] made a statement a short time ago in connection 
with the flexible provision of the tariff, to which I wish to 
call attention. He said that no king, no potentate, no individual 
in any foreign country is permitted to change the taxes, either 
to raise them or lower them. I desire to make just a short 
reply by inviting the attention of the Senate to Senate Docu- 
ment No. 33, which was just placed on the desks of Senators 
this morning, presented by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson]. It is entitled “ Tariff Increases in Various Coun- 
tries, 1922 to 1928, inclusive.” 

I invite the attention of Senators to it because it will be 
observed from an examination of the document that placing the 
flexible tariff in the hands of the head of the Government or in 
the hands of Government officials is not the exception; that it 
is quite the usual practice. I want to have the attention of the 
Senator from Missouri particularly, because we who voted for 
placing the flexible tariff in the hands of the President were not 
proposing the adoption of such an exception as the Senator 
from Missouri seemed to imply. 

If the Senator from Missouri will look at this pamphlet he 
will find on page 2 that in Austria in 1924 the Government was 
authorized to increase the duty under certain conditions. In 
1926 in the same country the Government was authorized to 
amend duties under certain conditions. In Belgium in 1924 the 
Government was empowered to raise duties under given condi- 
tions. In 1926 the Government was authorized to make modifi- 
cation of import duties. 

In Chile in 1928 tariff rates were authorized generally higher 
and the President was authorized to increase rates under given 
conditions. In Cuba in 1926 the Executive was empowered to 
adjust the rates. In France in 1926 the Government was 
empowered to increase duties. 

In Germany in 1922 the Government was authorized to in- 
crease duties for specific periods. 

In Hungary in 1926 the Hungarian ministers of finance and 
commerce were empowered to increase rates. 

In Italy in 1926 the Ministers of Finance, Foreign Affairs, 
and International Economy, and the head of the Government, 
were empowered to increase duties. And a long list of duties 
were increased. 

In the Netherlands in 1925 there was a general tariff revision, 
under which the Government was given authority to make other 
increases over and above those made by the legislature. 

In Peru in 1926 the Executive power was authorized to in- 
crease duties under given conditions. 

In Poland in 1927 the Government was authorized to increase 
duties under certain conditions. 

In Spain in 1928 the Minister of National Economy was 
authorized to modify duties. 

In Switzerland in 1923 a decree authorizing Federal council 
to increase duties was validated. 

In Uruguay in 1923 general authority was given to sectional 
committees to increase valuations. 

So that the Senator from Missouri is not exactly correct when 
he states that no such power is given in any cther country. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, the Senator from Michigan has 
read a list of countries where the power to increase tariff duties 
under certain circumstances has been delegated to some official 
of the government, but the situation which we are discussing is 
an entirely different one. 

Mr. COUZENS. I wish the Senator would explain how. 

Mr. HAWES. I shall be glad to explain it. In this country 
a commission is first appointed by the President of the United 
States, the commissioners being selected by him. 

In a case tried before the Supreme Court by Mr. Becx the 
President’s power of removal has been upheld. So the com- 
mission which has to do with the raising or lowering of gen- 
eral tariff rates is one which he may appoint, which he may 
direct, and whose members he may remove. There are quali- 
fications in each one of the cases, the Senator has mentioned, I 
submit, but under the flexible-tariff provision the broad power 
exercised by Congress is delegated to the Executive. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to me? 

Mr. HAWES. Yes. 

Mr. COUZENS. I have pointed out to the Senator that in 
other countries in many cases it is not necessary to have the 
interposition of a commission, but that the executive himself 
is authorized to make the changes, 

Mr. HAWES. To increase the tariff. 

Mr. COUZENS. To increase the tariff. The Senator objects 
to decreases but he does not object to increases; is that correct? 

Mr. HAWES. No; the power conferred on our President is 
much greater than the power conferred in other countries, I 


assume that in other countries the executive is directed, under 
certain circumstances, which are very clearly outlined, to in- 
crease duties, but our President is given the power to increase 
or decrease any rate. 

Mr. COUZENS. The President has that power under a cer- 
tain rule which the Congress lays down. Certainly there is no 
difference, except the interest of the public is better protected, 
if our President, through the commission, is permitted both to 
decrease and increase rates. The Senator from Missouri is 
pointing out that there is some objection to a president or 
a government having authority to decrease rates, but that 
there is no objection to their having authority to increase 
rates. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Michi- 
gan will find that the power delegated to the President is not 
given to the ruler of any other government, as I have previously 
said, in the broad sense that we propose to give it now or in 
which we have given it in the past. We have found, for in- 
stance, in the sugar case where the commission wanted to 
act, the Executive refused to permit them to act. I think 
the Senator has in mind certain specific increases under con- 
ditions which may arise relating to foreign commerce or in- 
ternational relationships or to the agreements. In such cases 
certain power is delegated to some executive, but not the 
broad powers that are given to the President in conjunction 
with a commission appointed by him, and which may be re- 
moved by him. 

Mr. COUZENS. In the cases to which I referred there are 
no strings attached, no restrictions on the executive except the 
rules which are laid down by the legislative bodies of the respec- 
tive governments. The power is not anywhere nearly so re- 
stricted in some of these cases as it is restricted in the case of 
the President of the United States, having the right to raise 
or lower duties to the extent of 50 per cent. 

Mr. HAWES. Let me ask the Senator if he thinks there is 
any authority in the English Government, in the French Gov- 
ernment, or in the German Government to exercise a power 
similar to this or as broad as this? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mis- 
souri will yield to me, I was going to call his attention to the 
specific power granted to Congress under our Constitution to lay 
and collect taxes. There is, however, no such power given to 
the President of the United States. In the case of Austria, 
Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, 
the United Kingdom, and various other nations no such limi- 
tation is provided in their constitutions. Under the constitu- 
tion in Great Britain I imagine the King could be given the 
right to lay taxes, and it would be constitutional; there would 
not be any question about its being constitutional, but here we 
have a constitutional inhibition against the President laying 
and collecting taxes. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator from Tennessee, of course, 
knows that the Supreme Court decided in favor of the constitu- 
tionality of granting this power to the President; and, not 
only that, but the Senator from Missouri never mentioned the 
constitutionality of the provision; he merely directed our atten- 
tion to the question of policy. 

Mr. HAWES. I will say to the Senator that to arybody 
who has studied the Supreme Court decision it is very clear 
that it relates solely to the power of Congress, to an expression 
of opinion upon the part of the Congress; that it is a very doubt- 
ful decision at most, and Mr. Beck, whom I have quoted before, 
on the floor of the House stated his belief that when the ques- 
tion shall again be presented there will, perhaps, be a different 
decision rendered by the court. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
yield to me there? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to point out to the Senator 
from Michigan that in many foreign countries the government 
itself is a member of the legislature. For example, the Prime 
Minister of England is a Member of Parliament and the Sena- 
tor will find that that is true of most European countries; so 
that the government is a legislative agency, and the King him- 
self has the power to which reference is being made. 

Mr. COUZENS. I also pointed out a number of cases where 
certain ministers and certain presidents were given the au- 
thority, irrespective of whether the government was a member 
of the legislative body. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But the ministers were members of the 
legislative body, and that presents an entirely different situa- 
tion than one where the executive has nothing to do with the 
legislative body. The two cases are not analogous at all. 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not see the distinction made by the 
Senator from Maryland, because when the power is given to a 
man it does not matter whether he is a member of the legis- 
lature or not, so long as he has the power. 
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Senator from Missouri to task because the Senator from Mis- 
souri said that no king or potentate had the power which the 
President of the United States has in this regard. Then the 
Senator from Michigan read from a document showing what has 
been done in England, Holland, Germany, France, Italy, and 
Austria, where in most cases the Prime Minister is an elected 
member of the legislature and is not the executive at all. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am sure the Senator did not hear what I 
said- 

Mr. TYDINGS. 

Mr. COUZENS. 
there is nothing 
England. 

Mr. TYDINGS. 





I listened to the Senator’s remarks. 
Because I did not mention England at all; 
in the statement to which I referred about 


What country did the Senator mention? 

Mr. COUZENS. I mentioned Cuba, for instance, where the 
conditions are identical with those in this country. The Presi- 
dent of Cuba is not a member of the legislature, and yet he 
has the power to raise rates. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But the President of Cuba in doing so acts 
under a treaty negotiated with the United States, which is an 
entirely different matter. 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, no; the treaty with the United States 
has nothing whatever to do with the power which he exercises. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think if the Senator will look into it he 
will find that it has. 

Mr. COUZENS. No; not at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, with respect to 
the question before the Senate, the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. STEIWER], let me add to what I said 
a few moments ago, that under section 618 of the pending bill, 
which is not questioned, the Secretary of the Treasury— 

If he finds that such fine, penalty, or forfeiture was incurred without 
willful negligence or without any intention on the part of the petitioner 
to defraud the revenue or to violate the law, or finds the existence of 
such mitigating circumstances as to justify the remission or mitigation 
of such fine, penalty, or forfeiture, may remit or mitigate the same, 


The only effect of the amendment now pending is to give the 
court a more restricted power than is given to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. If the amendment prevails the court may impose 
no penalty, if the defendants prove to the satisfaction of the 
eourt that they did not know and by the exercise of reasonable 
diligence could not have known of the violation of the law. For 
the life of me I can not see how any man fairly interpreting the 
amendment can suggest that as being an invitation to the owners 
or masters of vessels to import opium. 

The penalty is still to be enforced against the master or owner 
unless one or the other can prove that neither of them knew 
of the violation of law or by the exercise of due diligence could 
have prevented it, in which case the Secretary of the Treasury 
would have the power in any event to remit the penalty. My 
thought is that it is fair and just to give the court trying the 
case the power under those circumstances. For that reason I 
adhere to the position first taken, with no intention or desire 
whatever to relax any fair restriction against the importation 
of opium. If this amendnrent is not agreed to the Secretary of 
the Treasury can. remit the full penalty or can mitigate the 
penalty, but the court will have no power to do so unless the 
amendment shall be adopted.. I think it is a just amendment 
and ought to be agreed to. 

Mr. HOWELL and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier King Shortridge 
Ashurst George La Follette Simmons 
Barkley Gillett McKellar Smoot 
Bingham Glenn McMaster Steiwer 
Black Goldsborough McNary Stephens 
Blease Gould Metealf Swanson 
Borah Greene Moses Thomas, Idaho 
sratton Hale Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Harris Norris Townsend 
Brookhart Harrison Nye Trammell 
Broussard Hawes Oddie Tydings 
Capper Hayden Overman Vandenberg 
Connally Hebert Patterson Wagner 
Couzens Heflin Phipps Walcott 
Cutting Howell Pine Walsh, Mass. 
dale Johnson Pittman Warren 
Dill Jones Reed Waterman 
Edge Kean Robinson, Ark, Watson 
‘ess Kendrick Sackett 
Fletcher Keyes Sheppard 


Mr. NORRIS. I desire to repeat the announcement I made on 


the former roll call as to the absence of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. CarAway], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLaIne], 
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the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Roprtnson], and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WaLsH]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-eight Senators havy- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

The question is upon agreeing to the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. STerwer]. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I feel that I may be able to 
clear up some little misunderstanding concerning the effect and 
purpose of this amendment if I add one or two observations 
to what has already been said by the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Roprnson]. 

This amendment does not change the primary obligation or 
duty of the shipowner or the master. It does not affect the 
penalty. It does not subtract from the degree of diligence which 
the owner or master must exercise in order to be exonerated. 
Those Senators who have examined this amendment and who 
are familiar with the law—not only the present law but section 
584, as amended, section 594, and section 618—I am very certain 
will agree with me that the proposed amendment does not in 
any way weaken the law against the importation of opium. 

It ought to be needless for me to say that I have no desire to 
weaken the law in that respect. It certainly ought to be as- 
sumed by Senators here that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
RoBiNson] has no such desire. No one that I know on the floor 
of the Senate would desire to weaken the law. The law will 
stand as it is written. The penaities against both owner, 
master, and ship will still exist. The only effect of the proposal 
is to create an additional forum in which an innocent ship 
operator may present his case. 

I desire to read, Senators, again the language that was read by 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

In section 618 of the present law, a section which is in the 
existing statute and which has been spoken of with approval 
by a number of Senators who discussed this matter in the pre- 
vious debate, we find that the shipowner—indeed, any person 
interested in the penalty—may appeal to the Secretary of the 
Treasury; and it is provided that if the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury finds that such fine, penalty, or forfeiture was incurred— 

Without willful negligence or without any intention on the part of 
the petitioner to defraud the revenue or to violate the law, or finds the 
existence of such mitigating circumstances as to justify the remission 
or mitigation of such fine, penalty, or forfeiture— 


He— 


may remit or mitigate the same upon such terms and conditions as he 
deems reasonable and just, or order discontinuance of any prosecution 
relating thereto. 


Mr. President, this provision of the law vests in the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury a very wide discretion. It would seem 
to me, as I examine this section, that if the Secretary finds 
there are mitigating circumstances, he may then make full 
remission or partial remission of the fine. There is no stand- 
ard in the present law to determine his conduct; there is no 
rule laid down for his guidance; and if he wants himself to 
weaken the law or to be liberal in his construction, there is 
nothing to prevent the extension by him of the utmost gener- 
osity, not only to the innocent man but to the guilty man as 
well. 

It has seemed to me that there ought to be a more definite 
standard than that; that somewhere there ought to be a rule 
of conduct; that it is better, both for the enforcement of the 
law and for the protection of our people, that there should 
be such a standard, and better, of course, for the honest, law- 
abiding shipowner and master who has made a bona fide 
effort to comply with the law by keeping narcotics out of the 
country. 

It happens that in the administration of the law sometimes 
a libel in rem is brought against a ship. A libel in personam 
might lie against the owner or the master. In many cases 
there would be neither action. That is to say, there would be 
no proceeding in court at all; and in that case the matter 
would rest squarely between the accused person, the owner or 
the master, and the Secretary of the Treasury. In those cases 
there is no necessity for any further provision of law; but in 
some cases there are bound to be proceedings brought in the 
courts in which the Government of the United States would 
seek to libel the ship or seek to bring his libel in personam 
against the owner and master for the collection of a penalty. 
The only possible effect of the amendment I have offered is to 
vest in the court in those cases a jurisdiction to do substanti- 
ally the same thing that the Secretary of the Treasury may do 
in those cases where there is no court proceeding, except that 
in the cases that are brought in the courts, where the courts 
would exercise the jurisdiction thus conferred, there is a rule. 
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of conduct laid down. The court is not permitted, in his 
discretion and as a matter of liberality, or merely because he 
might deem it just, or merely because he might find that there 
are mitigating facts in the case, to remit the fine. He can 
remit the fine only in case there is a showing before him in 
court to the effect that the owner did not know, and that the 
master did not know, and that neither of them by the exercise 
of reasonable diligence could have known, that the narcotic 
was being brought into the country. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. STEIWER. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. This amendment plainly im- 
poses the burden of proof on the master and owner; and the 
one charged must prove not only that he did not know and 
could not have known by the exercise of due diligence but 
that neither of them knew or could have known. If either of 
them knew they are both liable. 

Mr. STEIWER. That is correct, I think. 
ator for his contribution to the discussion. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. I desire to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas if it is not a fact that every owner of a vessel 
ean prove that he knew nothing about any importation by a 
particular crew? There is no difficulty about that. We would 
never be able to hold the owner of a vessel under such cir- 
cumstances. He could say, “I knew nothing about it; I should 
be relieved,” and under this amendment he would be relieved. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If he discharges the burden of 
proof, and establishes the fact that he did not know, and by 
the exercise of due diligence—that is, by taking such precau- 
tions as the regulations of the Treasury Department require 
and contemplate, and as the law contemplates—he could not 
have known, for my part I have no disposition to penalize him. 
If he neither did wrong nor could have prevented the wrong that 
is complained of, I do not know why anybody should want to 
penalize him. 

Mr. HOWELL. How could it be shown that they did not 
exercise diligence when the very officers and crew responsible 
for the importation of these articles will be the witnesses to 
prove that due diligence was exercised? We never will get a 
vessel or an owner under this amendment. Its whole purpose 
is to relieve the owner. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Nebraska a question, with the permission of the Senator from 
Oregon? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. STEIWER. Yes; I am glad to yield, Mr. President. 

Mr. BORAH. The amendment says: 


If it appears to the satisfaction of the court that nelther the master 
nor the owner knew, and could not, by the exercise of reasonable care 
and diligence, have known— 


The court must determine for itself whether or not the master 
knew, or could have known by the exercise of reasonable dili- 
gence. Must not the master himself furnish the evidence to 
satisfy the court? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, here is a freighter coming 
into port. There is not a passenger aboard. The officers and 
crew are the only ones aboard. They may be the ones who are 
imperting the narcotic, and they would be the witnesses 
brought before the court. How could the Government ever 
ae that there was laches on board the ship? It could not do 
that. 

Mr. BORAH. But the burden is upon the master to prove it. 

Mr. HOWELL. The master can bring forward his officers 
and have them swear as they did in the case of the half ton of 
opium that was brought into this country by the Dollar Steam- 
ship Line. Every one of them said they took every care; but 
what was the fact? Why, they allowed their seamen to come 
aboard the vessel at a gangway with no one on guard, and they 
could bring aboard a satchel full of opium at any time. 

This half ton of Opium was handed in through the porthole, 
in part. They could say, “ We exercised due care. Of course, 
we have to have our portholes open.” But they could have 
somebody to guard the portholes. The witnesses by whom the 
captain would prove that he had used due diligence would be 
the very persons who might be the beneficiaries of the impor- 
tations. The practical conditions on board ship would, under 
this amendment, make it impossible to hold an owner. 


I thank the Sen- 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am asking these questions 
only for information, not in the way of argument at this time. 
When it is provided by the law that the court must be satisfied 
that the party was not guilty or that he had exercised reason- 
able diligence in regard to the matter, does it not seem a little 
bit un-American, we providing the tribunal, which is the judi- 
ciary, to determine whether a man is guilty, to say that for 
fear our tribunal is inefficient, we will presume that the man is 
guilty and not permit him to prove that he is not? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is given authority, in another section of this bill, to relieve the 
owner, the vessel, and the master of this fine if the circum- 
stances are such as to justify it. I am not arguing for an 
amendment absolutely hard and fast. I am simply arguing for 
an amendment that is asked for by the Treasury Department, 
because they have failed to stop these importations of opium, 
and if this amendment is agreed to there will be no stop-gap 
as the result. This will relieve the owner as much as the 
present law relieves the owner, and the Treasury Department 
has held in the past that the owner was liable, but, by a decision 
of the Attorney General, the owner was held not to be liable. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I wish I could agree with 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska with respect to his 
interpretation of not only the amendment but of the related 
law. I have examined these provisions of the law too thor- 
oughly, and know the provisions too accurately, to be permitted 
to agree with the Senator, however. 

The Senator has made the statement that if this amendment 
shall be agreed to, no owner will be held. I do not know what 
he bases that statement on. The only serious violations of the 
law that have occurred so far have been by the Dollar Line. 
In the North Pacific lines I know of practically no violations 
of the law. The smoking opium comes from the Orient, of 
course. The normal manner of importation is by those ships 
passing trans-Pacific from China. The ships of the Dollar Line, 
in the main—not entirely, but many of them—are the faster and 
better ships which carry passengers. The freight lines are not 
serious offenders. So, as a practical matter, it is not a ques- 
tion so much of getting after the freight lines and the operators 
of the freight lines; it is a matter of getting after those pas- 
senger ships which have been calling in the port of San 
Francisco, 

I want to say to the Senator that when the customs officials 
find that opium is on board, or has been unladen, they can, under 
my proposal, immediately proceed against the owner, master, 
and ship, and all would be held liable to the extent of $25 an 
ounce unless they could prove to the satisfaction of the court 
not only that they did not know it, but they must then prove, both 
master and owner, to the satisfaction of the court that, by the 
exercise of reasonable care and diligence, they could not have 
ascertained the facts. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. STEIWER. I want to finish this thought, and then I 
shall be happy to yield. 

In that case, if portholes were left open and satchels and 
packages and large quantities of opium were brought in, in the 
instances, as cited by the Senator, where a half ton of opium, 
or when some great quantity was brought in, the court could 
never conclude rightfully that in that case the owner did not 
know and the master did not know, and that neither of the two 
could, by the exercise of reasonable diligence, have known. 

Let us assume a little different case. Let us assume that 
a member of a crew takes an ounce of opium and sews it up 
under the hem of his coat or the hem of his shirt or the braid 
of his sleeve, as the Senator from South Dakota suggested a 
while ago. In that case the owner might not know, and the 
captain might not know, even though they were the best and 
most law-abiding citizens of the Republic, and in that case I 
hold, with my idea of American jurisprudence and American 
justice, that those men—that is, the master and the captain— 
should not be held criminally liable for a crime that was com- 
mitted not only without their connivance or knowledge but was 
committed beyond their ability to prevent or their ability to 
ascertain or their ability to have knowledge. That really is 
all there is involved in this amendment. 

If the Senator from South Carolina will permit me to go just 
a little further, there is really nothing involved in this amend- 
ment save an effort to give to the courts in those cases in which 
the proceedings are brought in rem or in personam the jurisdic- 
tion to do, within limits—not the whole thing, but to do within 
limits—what the Secretary of the Treasury is permitted to do 
in any other case that is not brought in the courts. It is up to 
the Secretary of the Treasury; it is up to the customs officials; 
and let me suggest this to the Senator from Nebraska, that it 
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is up to the customs officials in every case, whether they libel 
the ship or not. The owner can not determine that; the cap- 
tain can not determine that; and yet if it is felt that the 
United States can not get justice in the United States courts, 
or that any improper benefit will inure in behalf of the captain 
or master, the United States officials do not have to libel the 
ship, but they can proceed by personal collection of the debt, 
and, by their own election, compel the innocent defendant, the 
owner or master, to appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Now I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
if he does not think that the Treasury officials, who have had 
experience with these people, who know something of their 
methods and something of their way of handling these matters, 
are not better judges of this matter than a judge would be, who 
probably would have one of these cases possibly in a iifetime, 
or perhaps only one a year? 

Of course, the Senator knows, and so does the Senator from 
Arkansas, that I would not impute to them for a moment, and 
I have not the slightest idea, that they would let an amend- 
ment go in which they believed would encourage this trade. 
But sometimes things are used differently from the way in 
which we intend they shall be used. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Oregon yield to me to answer the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. STEIWER. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is exactly where I can 
not concur with the Senator from South Carolina. The deter- 
mination of the question raised is essentially a judicial func- 
tion. It is a legal question, and, under the American system, 
it is triable by a court. I prefer to have a court try the issue 
to having it tried by merely administrative agents. 

Mr. BLEASE. ‘Then, Mr. President, .if that is true—and I 
take the Senator’s word for it—does not the Senator think we 
should go further and carry out the Constitution of the United 
States by giving every man charged with crime the right to a 
trial by jury instead of by a judge? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think, so far as the Consti- 
tution is concerned, any man can demand such rights as the 
Constitution grants him, and neither the Congress nor any 
agency of the Congress can deprive him of such rights. So far 
as trial by jury is concerned, Congress can not take that away, 
and I do not think we have attempted to do so. Here it is 
merely proposed that we shall give to a court a part of the 
power we have willingly given to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and if it were necessary to say that only one of them should 
exercise the power, that either a court or the Secretary of the 
Treasury alone must pass upon the question of the guilt or 
innocence of a man, I would prefer to leave it to a court. I am 
entirely content that the Senate shall take whatever action it 
chooses regarding the pending amendment, but I think it is a 
just and proper one. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Oregon this question: Is it not a fact that, as the law 
now stands, it has been working very well; and if so, why open 
this loophole to the opium dealer and make it easier for him? 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I am delighted the Senator 
has asked that question, because it gives me the opportunity 
to say something I wanted to say a while ago. 

Under existing law, which the Senator says has worked so 
well, the common carrier is not liable at all, but by section 594 
is absolutely exempted from liability. 

This amendment, and other amendments adopted in the pend- 
ing tariff bill, strengthen the present law immeasurably, and 
when the distinguished Senator stated a little while ago that 
he had studied this question, I could not help refiecting—and I 
say this wholly without offense—that although he undoubtedly 
has studied the general question of the baleful effect of nar- 
cotics upon the human system, he certainly has not studied the 
statutes with which we are now concerned, or he would not 
have made the statement he did make a little while ago. 

On the contrary, if this amendment is adopted, with amend- 
ments already adopted it will place upon the common carrier 
a liability—the private carrier has already been made liable— 
which did not heretofore exist, and will give it what I think is 
just and American, namely, the right to go into the court in 
which a ship is being libeled, and, if the owner is honest, law- 
abiding, diligent, and careful, and can prove to the court that 
he is an innocent man, he will be relieved from the penalty. 

Mr. BLACK and Mr. BLEASE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 
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Mr. BLACK. If this amendment shall be adopted, will the 
Secretary of the Treasury still have the right to relieve a ship 
from condemnation? 

Mr. STEIWER. I do not know that I could make a legally 
correct answer to that. I would answer that I believe he would. 
and that the practical effect of the matter would be that in those 
cases in which a proceeding in rem was brought against a ship, 
the determination would be made by the court, but that other- 
wise it would be made by the Secretary of the Treasury, just 
as has been done under existing law, as exhibited in section 618. 
That is merely my opinion. 

Mr. BLACK. I would like to state that in reference to that I 
am in thorough sympathy with this amendment. 1 am opposed 
just as vigorously to leaving any such power with the Secretary 
of the Treasury. I believe-the proper place to try out a question 
of this kind is before a court. I understood that some one said 
that under this amendment there could be no condemnation. I 
gathered that that statement had been made. 

The law of Alabama with reference to condemnation of auto- 
mobiles provides that if the owner of an automobile can show 
that he had exercised reasonable diligence to ascertain the pur- 
pose for which his automobile was to be used, and could not 
ascertain that it was to be used for hauling intoxicating liquors, 
his automobile shall be exempt from condemnation. * Auto- 
mobiles are condemned .in Alabama every day. It is not im- 
possible at all to condemn an automobile, and they use ex- 
actly this method of condemnation. 

I would like to call attention further to this fact, that under 
the old smuggling laws with reference to liquor, the owner of an 
automobile could have been condemned whether he knew the 
purpose for which it was to be used or not. 

The much abused Volstead Act came along and liberalized 
that provision, and to-day under the Volstead Act the owner 
of an automobile can have it exempted from condemnation if 
he can show that by the exercise of reasonable diligence he 
could not have ascertained that it was to be used for hauling 
intoxicating liquors. 

I am thoroughly in sympathy with the method of procedure 
provided by the amendment. I hope, however, that some one 
will suggest another amendment to take away from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury the right to set aside, as I might term it, 
the verdict of a jury or the judgment of a court. My opinion 
is that the Senator has hit the American method of providing 
for the condemnation. Give the man a chance to be heard in 
court, and then if he has exercised reasonable diligence the 
Government will not be allowed to condemn the vessel in which 
the opium might have been transported. The court is the proper 
one to try it and not the Secretary of the Treasury or a bureau. 
It is the same old story of leaving it to a bureau or an officer 
of the Government to hear the matter behind closed doors, 
when the proper place to hear it is before a court. I agree 
thoroughly with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BLEASB] 
that if a man wants a jury he should have a jury. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. I think it must be very clear what procedure 
The steamship company would first go 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to try to be relieved, and 
when the Secretary of the Treasury said, “ No; your violations 
are constant and we know from the results that you are not 
taking proper care and using proper diligence,” then the steam- 
ship company could say, “ Very well; we will go to the courts.” 
That is what is intended. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I do not see how it is pos- 
sible for the Senator from Nebraska seriously to urge that the 
procedure should be as he just now suggested. We must know 
that whenever opium is found on board a ship the initiation of a 
proceeding lies with the Federal agents. Customs officials will 
determine it, no doubt after consultation with the Department 
of Justice. When they make their determination they will 
then proceed under that determination. I confess I have never 
heard of a case, either in the enforcement of the liquor law or 
the narcotic law, or any place else where the legal representa- 
tives of the Government find it necessary to go to a defendant 
and ask how they should proceed against him. Of course, the 
customs officials will bring the case before the Secretary of the 
Treasury if they want it there, or they will bring it in court 
for a libel in rem if they want it there. It seems to me—and I 
say it in all friendliness to the Senator from Nebraska—there 
can be no other construction of the law. 

Mr. HOWELL. The opium is found, the fine is levied, and 


the steamship company then determines what course it will 
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department here in Washington to establish, if he can, his inno- 
cence of the charge. 


pursue. The most natural course in the world would be to 
appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury and ask for relief under 
section 618. Failing there, the steamship company under the 
amendment could say, “ Very well, Mr. Secretary, we will con- 
test this fine in the courts.” That would be the procedure. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I desire to ask the Senator from Oregon 
if the procedure is not substantially as the Senator from Ne- 
braska has stated it? Suppose the law should stand as already 
amended; would not that be the procedure—first, that a libel 
would be put on by the customs officials, and then there would 
be an appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. STEIWER. Not under existing law. I assume the Sena- 
tor refers to the provision as previously amended in the consid- 
eration of the tariff bill? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; I was referring to the proposed 
amendment as we have already amended it, but not with the 
amendment now pending adopted. 

Mr. STEIWER. Under that provision it would be in the 
power of the customs officials to determine whether they would 
assess a fine or proceed in rem. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Have they any discretion about it? 
Should they not be required by mandatory provision to put on 
a libel when they discover any opium? 

Mr. STEIWER. I do not know that I would say that. We 
have always given to the Department of Justice and to our law- 
enforcement officials some little discretion as to whether they 
shall proceed in one way or the other. There are so many 
differences in crime. It may be an ounce or gram or it may be 
100 pounds involved. I think the question whether the crime is 
or is not enormous or slight in its moral turpitude might deter- 
mine very properly just exactly how the law-enforcement officials 
should proceed. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It seems to me it ought to be mandatory 
as to the first move. Then if we are going to court at all there 
ought not to be any intervening administrative court. 

Mr. STEIWER. I would have no objection to making it 
mandatory, because I agree with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Buiack] and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, Ropinson] that it 
is better to have these things threshed out in court where the 
proceedings are public, where a record is made of the testimony, 
where the facts are determined by a judge appointed by the 
President of the United States and confirmed by the Senate 
presumably by reason of his ability, and not have it determined 
privately and quietly in a back room by some subordinate clerk 
in the Treasury Department. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Then, can the Senator’s amendment be 
modified so it will be mandatory and the only appeal will be to 
the court under the conditions as he has described them? 

Mr. STEIWER. I would think from the structure of the law 
that the proposal I am now offering could not be modified. The 
related portions of the law could be modified. I do not believe 
I have ingenuity enough to know just how to modify it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Can it be included in the Senator’s 
amendment? 

Mr. STEIWER. If the Senator can state just how it can be 
done without leaving a scrambled-egg effect, I would be very 
glad to consider it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have not made a sufficient study of 
the question to suggest it at this time without further thought. 

Mr. STEIWER. I would be unwilling to put it into this 
proposal, but this is all one clause. It could be done by a 
provision at the end of the section or in some other way. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have not had the benefit of hearing 
read the proposed amendment or all the remarks of the Senator 
from Oregon. We all agree that no punishment can be too 
severe for any person or any corporation guilty of contributing 
to, aiding, or abetting, directly or indirectly, the importing or 
smuggling into our country these deadly drugs. If I understand 
the contention of the Senator from Oregon it is that if the indi- 
vidual or the owner of the vessel is accused of importing or 
smuggling these noxious, deadly drugs he should be proceeded 
against by the Government and that the individual or the ship- 
owner shall have an opportunity to prove if he can that he is 
not guilty. If that be the position of the Senator it would seem 





to me to be sound. In other words, if anyone is accused of this 


crime he should have an opportunity to plead to that charge, 


and I agree that he should have that hearing in a court rather 
than be condemned without a hearing and then be relegated to a 
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Have I correctly indicated the position of the Senator from 


Oregon? 


Mr. STEIWER. Yes; in substance. 
Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 





gon yield to the Senator from Maryland? 


Mr. STEIWER. I will yield in just a moment. I want to 


make a brief statement in response to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 


I thank the Senator from California for his observations. In 


addition to that, under the law as we amended it at some pre- 
vious time when the matter was before the Senate for con- 
sideration we established the right of the customs officials to 
bring a proceeding in rem against the ship. The defendant 
naturally has no election as to where that shall be done. That 
election is made by the United States Government. 


When that action in rem is brought against a ship under the 


law as we were arranging it, there was no jurisdiction in the 
court to consider any plea of any kind at all in behalf of the 
innocence of the accused owner or master. The jurisdiction was 
simply lacking. We provided that if opium were found on a 
ship, the penalty should attach. The only thing the United 
States Government would be obliged to prove in that case would 
be that opium had been found on board ship and that it had 
not been listed in the manifest. If that were true, the case 
would then be closed and judgment would be entered against 
the owner and the master, and it would not make any difference 
how jealous he had been of his honor and how zealous he had 
been of the Government’s interest or what degree of diligence 
he might have exercised, he would not then have the oppor- 
tunity and the court could not permit him to set that up as a 
defense either in whole or in part. 


The only purpose of the proposal I am now bringing to the 
Senate is to enable the owner or the master when he is accused 


to present to the court proof of the claim of his innocence and 


that he did not know and could not by the exercise of reason- 
able diligence have known of the presence of opium on board 


the ship. 


This is a right, as has been heretofore explained, which ex- 
ists even in greater degree in those cases where the Govern- 
ment elects to let the matter be settled as a tax penalty between 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the owner or master. It 


exists there in greater degree, and it seems to me no harm can 
come in the enforcement of the law if we allow the lesser de- 


gree of jurisdiction to the United States court to do that which 
the Secretary of the Treasury might do in those cases which 
are not brought into court. 

I may say in addition that, as the Senator well knows, for 
centuries it has been the policy and practice in our courts that 
when jurisdiction attaches for one purpose, it inures for all 
purposes. We have followed that rule in our courts of equity 
and it has always been regarded as a just and proper way of 
procedure. It saves expense to litigants and it simplifies the 
business of the courts, and gets away from unending, intermin- 
able discussion and litigation. We merely propose here to per- 
mit the court which takes jurisdiction for one purpose to deter- 
mine the whole thing openly, to determine the whole thing 
under process of law. I can not see how any Senator seriously 
can argue that that relaxes the enforcement of laws against the 
importation of narcotics. 

I am glad now to yield to the Seantor from Maryland. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Does the exception clause apply 
only to the’ lien that may be laid against the boat, or does it 
apply also to the owner and master? It reads: 


And the vessel shall not be held subject to the lien if it appears to 
the satisfaction of the court that neither the master nor the owner 
knew, and could not, by the exercise of reasonable care and diligence, 
have known, that such smoking opium or opium prepared for smoking 
was on board. 


What relation does that have to the master or owner of the 
vessel ? 

Mr. STEIWER. My construction is that the exception as 
provided in the amendment is applicable only to the lien upon 
the ship. 

Mr. SWANSON. | Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I want to suggest an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senator. The amendment limits the knowl- 
edge and reasonable diligence and care to the master and owner. 
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The owner is usually in New York or some place else. The 
operation of a vessel is left entirely to the master. I suggest 
that this amendment be made to the Senator’s amendment, and 
then it seems to me there will be no objection to it, so it would 
read: 


That neither the master nor the owner nor the employee knew— 


And so forth. 

When the employee of an automobile owner is guilty of negli- 
gence the owner of the automobile is responsible. The only 
thing a master of a vessel would have to do would be to prove 
that he had shown sufficient care in the selection of his em- 
ployees. The smuggler must have the assistance of some 
employee to get the opium into the country. It seems to me if 
we include the master and the owner and the employee it would 
make the master and the owner more careful in the selection of 
men of character for their crews. I can not see any objection 
to it. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I think if the Senator will 
reflect upon that he will see that there is a very serious objec- 
tion to it. The shipowner exercises diligence when he employs 
a competent and law-abiding and diligent master, but often in 
foreign ports it is necessary to supplement crews, and I do not 
believe that, in justice to the owner or to the master, they 
should be held liable for some criminal masquerading as an 
honest man who seeks employment on the ship and then violates 
the law. When knowledge comes to the master or owner that 
such an employee is a dishonest man or a criminal, of course 
from then on they might well be held liable for knowledge of 
the character that might be imputed to such employee, but it 
seems to me, in the first instance, it would effectually destroy 
the relief which we seek to give the honest owner and the hon- 
est master—and I am interested in no others—if we should also 
provide that the employee can not have known. I would not 
want to accept the Senator’s suggestion. 3 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, if the employee of a railroad is guilty of negligence the 
railroad company is responsible for damages; if the employee 
of a street-car company is negligent, the street-car company is 
responsible for damages. It seems to me that the tiability 
ought to be extended further than it is under the Senator’s 
amendment. As I understand, no imprisonment is provided 
for bringing opium in, but merely a fine. 

Mr. STEIWER. That is right. The railroad company is 
liable for the negligence of the employee if the employee is 
acting within the scope of his authority, but if the employee 
of a railroad company leaves his train and goes across the 
street and kills somebody as a private, personal project, I think 
no one would argue that the railroad company would be liable. 

Mr. SWANSON. But the owner of the vessel is engaged in 
transportation, and it is his duty to see that in carrying goods 
nothing is brought into the country which is illegal. I move 
to amend the amendment by inserting the words “nor an em- 
ployee,” so as to read “that neither the master nor the owner 
nor an employee,” and so forth. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Virginia to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from. Oregon. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I hope the amendment will 
not be adopted. It would, in effect, destroy every purpose that 
I have sought to bring into fruition in behalf of the innocent 
owners and masters of vessels. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. STEIWER. I will yield in a moment. “It must be 
remembered that the language which we are talking about is ap- 
plicable to the lien upon the ship and to the owner and waster, 
and I can conceive a great variety of cases where one engaged 
criminally in smuggling would have himself hired by the owner 
or master of the ship and might have knowledge of a crime 
perpetrated by a coconspirator. When the owner does not 
know and when the master does not know and can not learn 
of the criminal purpose of a member of the crew, they ought 
not to be held liable for his misconduct. Now I yield to the 
Senator from South Carolina. . 

Mr. BLEASE. Does not the Senator think that the amend- 
ment which the Finance Committee has placed in the pending 
bill, if finally adopted, will so amend the present law that it 
will be stronger and afford more protection than if his amend- 
ment shall be adopted without the committee amendment re- 
ported by the Finance Committee? 

Mr. STEIWER. I do not think so. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield. 
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Mr. HOWELL. I will wait until the Senator shall have con- 
eluded, 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I do not wish to prolong the 
discussion, 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STEIWER. Let me make one further observation, and 
I will yield the floor. 

Mr. BLACK. I do not want the floor; I merely wish to make 
a suggestion to the Senator, 

Mr. STEIWER. Very well; I yield to the Senator from 
Alabama, 

Mr. BLACK. Mr, President, there seems to be almost a uni- 
versal sentiment here that these cases should be tried in the 
courts and in the courts alone. It seems to me, from the argu- 
ments which I have heard, that if the Senator’s amendment 
would limit the hearings to the courts probably there would 
be practically no opposition to it. 

I do not care to offer it myself, but I was going to suggest to 
the Senator that the language on page 447, in line 12, where 
it reads “may be enforced by a libel in rem,” be changed so as 
to read “shall be enforced in the proper court by a libel in 
rem,” and that then the Senator offer, together with that, an 
amendment to the section which permits the Secretary of the 
Treasury to mitigate or remit the fine, inserting on page 470, 
at the end of the sentence in line 19, where the Secretary of 
the Treasury is given power to remit the penalty, the words 
“except that he can not remit or mitigate such fine, penalty, or 
forfeiture where libel proceedings in rem have been instituted 
in court under section 584 of this act.’” 

Those two suggestions would, if adopted, do this: They would 
limit the condemnation proceedings to the court. In that event 
everything would be heard in the open; the evidence would be 
heard and could be gathered by the public. It would then pro- 
vide that the Secretary of the Treasury could not remit the 
penalties and forfeitures. The Constitution gives the power of 
remission of penalties to the President, and, in my judgment, 
it is fundamentally wrong to leave that power to the Secretary 
of the Treasury or to the Secretary of Commerce. In other 
words, let the amendment provide that the courts only shall 
try condemnation cases and that the President only, the Execu- 
tive selected by the people, shall pass upon remissions and 
forfeitures. 

Mr. STEIWER. Let me suggest to the Senator that I think, 
in the first place, he has suggested a workable amendment. It 
is one which has not occurred to me, and I believe it would be 
a workable means of reaching the object which we have in 
mind. I do not know that I have any personal objection to it, 
except that it would place upon the office of the Treasury the 
mandatory duty to proceed in every case by an action in rem. 
I have had no opportunity to take that matter up with the 
customs officials of the Treasury. I do not know that they 
would deem it advisable. On the contrary, it seems to me that 
there might be very serious objection to it. 

I should like to suggest to the Senator from Alabama this 
idea: Even though we leave it in discretionary form, as it now 
is, no harm can come to the fair enforcement of the law, because 
I think it would follow that the Treasury officials in every case 
would take that course which would be the most effective for law 
enforcement. 

I know some of the difficulties against which they contend, 
but I think we all realize that they earnestly make an endeavor 
to accomplish the purpose which is imposed upon them by the 
law. It seems to me, Mr. President, that it would be safer to 
leave their hands untied, at least until we know more about it, 
than it would for us now here upon the floor of the Senate, 
without further information, to tie the hands of the Treasury 
by a mandatory provision in the law. 

So, Mr. President, although I have a considerable interest in 
what the Senator has proposed and believe there is possible 
merit in it, I would not feel at liberty at this time to agree to 
his suggestion as to the modification of my amendment. It 
seems to me that law enforcement is going to be far better off if 
we merely adopt the amendment as proposed and leave the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Alabama to future consideration. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. SIMMONS, and Mr. 
BLACK addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield first to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I want to say that it is not neces- 
sary for us to study a long time if we have our minds made up 
in advance against hearings before bureau chiefs behind closed 
doors. I fully agree with the Senator’s idea of justice, that no 
man’s property should be condemned without a hearing in a 
court, but I want an amendment offered’ by the Senator along 
with it to take away from the Secretary of the Treasury the 
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right to act as a judge and a jury and also as the authority to 
remit penalties and forfeitures. Let us have the hearing in a 
court and not, as the Senator suggests, before some subordinate 
in the office of the Secretary of the Treasury. I would far 
rather trust hearings with reference to the remission of penalties 
in the open than before some bureau chief or his subordinates, 
with the vast powers that frequently are put into play in order 
to work an influence. So I say it does not require any study 
if we have our minds made up against that practice. I am 
fundamentally opposed to extending any further any authority 
in bureau chiefs or their subordinates to tamper with the ad- 
ministration of justice. That is what this is. Let the hearing 
be in a court; let the person charged go into court and present 
his defense, and then if he thinks the court has done him a 
wrong and he is entitled to a remission, let him go to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who is the authority intrusted by 
the Constitution of the United States with the duty of remitting 
penalties. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. STEIWER. I ypield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. A suggestion has been made 
by some one near me that perhaps the conclusion of the debate 
on the Senator’s amendment could be hastened if he would 
indicate his willingness to accept a modification of the amend- 
ment to this extent: Modify it so that it will read: 


Neither the master nor any other executive officer of the vessel, 
nor the owner 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, that is the very suggestion 
I was going to make. 

Mr. STEIWER. I will gladly accept the suggestion, Mr. 
President, of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Then I offer the amendment 
in the language which I have indicated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment is 
that offered by the Senator from Virginia to the amendment 
of the Senator from Oregon. Does the Senator from Virginia 
withdraw the amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I would rather put some 
teeth in this provision, As it is, there is no imprisonment pro- 
vided but merely a fine. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will suggest that 
the Senator from Oregon has a perfect right to accept the 
modification of his amendment without a vote. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to the Senator from 
Oregon modifying, his amendment as proposed by the Senator 
from Arkansas, but I hope the Senate will insert the word 
“employee” also in the amendment, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Virginia a question, if the Senator from Oregon 
will yield to me for that purpose. 

Mr. STEIWER. I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before the Senator from 
Oregon yields the floor the Chair wishes to understand clearly 
if the Senator from Oregon has modified his amendment by 
accepting the suggestion made by the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. STEIWER. I understood from the ruling of the Chair 
that I was permitted so to modify the amendment, and I intend 
to do so. I now accept the proposal of the Senator from 
Arkansas as a modification of my amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Very well. The question 
is upon agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Virginia to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Oregon, as modified. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, may we have the 
amendment as it has now been modified read at the desk? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will state the 
amendment as modified. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 447, in line 12, before the 
period, it is proposed to insert a semicolon and the following: 


Except that the master or owner of a vessel used by any person as a 
common carrier in the transaction of business as such common carrier 
shall not be liable to such penalty, and the vessel shall not be held 
subject to the lien, if it appears to the satisfaction of the court that 
neither the master nor other executive officer of the vessel nor the 
owner knew, and could not, by the exercise of reasonable care and dili- 
gence, have known, that such smoking opium or opium prepared for 
smoking was on board, 








The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Virginia to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon as modified. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Oregen ac- 
cepted the amendment, did he not? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
accepted the modification, as the Chair understands, and the 
question now is upon the amendment of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia to the amendment of the Senator from Oregon, as modified. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia withdraw his amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the 
Senator from Virginia to insist upon a vote upon his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the term “ executive officers” 
sounds broad, and yet I doubt if the court would hold that those 
who held warrants on board ship—that is, petty officers—would 
be included in this term. Therefore I suggest that possibly the 
Senator from Oregon will accept the addition of the words 
“other executive and warrant officers.” 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I confess that I do not know 
the functions and duties of a warrant officer on a merchant ship. 
It is a term well understood in the navies of the world. If 
“warrant officer” means a man who is performing any execu- 
tive function, then in that case I should be very happy to accept 
that further modification. The trouble with the matter is that 
I do not know that it means that. If the Senator from Nebraska 
can enlighten me, it might be of assistance. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
that that word being in the amendment, before the conferees 
agreed to the amendment they would find out whether there is 
such an office, and what the responsibility of the officer may be. 
I do not see, therefore, why the Senator can not accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. STEIWER. With that understanding, I will accept the 
proposal made by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, while that somewhat betters 
the amendment, the fact is that an attempt is being made to 
take the teeth out of this law. The Dollar Steamship Line’s 
representatives have been here for some time. One has but to 
know the conditions on board ship to realize that although the 
proposal to refer the matter to the court sounds plausible, it 
would practically nullify what was proposed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and included in the House bill, namely, to make 
the owners of vessels responsible for the smuggling of opium 
into this country. 

There are two classes of vessels bringing in opium. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does not the amendment weaken not only 
the bill as it was reported by the Senate Finance Committee but 
the law as it now exists with reference to the enforcement of the 
opium law? 

Mr. HOWELL. The amendment proposed by the Finance 
Committee to the House bill would have taken the teeth out of 
this proposed law. The House included in the bill an amend- 
ment to the law now in effect that put teeth in it. The 
Finance Committee adopted an amendment that would take the 
teeth out of the law. The Senate ‘id not accept that amend- 
ment; and now an attempt is being made to have adopted an 
amendment that will again draw the teeth from the bill as 
passed by the House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If this amendment is adopted, will not the 
effect of it be that where opium is found on a vessel the burden 
of proof will be on the Government to prove that the master, 
owner, or executive officer in charge of the vessel had knowl- 
edge of the presence of the opium; and will it not make it even 
more difficult to enforce the law than it is at present, and more 
difficult than under the proposed law as we have already agreed 
to it in the Senate, having defeated the amendment as it came 
from the Finance Committee? 

Mr. HOWELL. The law as it would be, if the House bill 
were passed without amendment, would provide for a fine of 
$25 an ounce against both the master and the owner of the 
vessel. Then the Secretary of the Treasury would have the 
right and authority to modify that fine if he saw fit and proper. 
Now, a plausible proposal is made that we refer this matter to 
the courts under such conditions that we never would be able to 
hold the owner of a vessel. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will permit me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Dces 
the Senator from Nebraska further yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What I had in mind was this: The lan- 
guage of this amendment provides for the exemption of the 
owner, master, and executive officer of any ship on which 
opium is found if the court shall believe that they had no 
knowledge of its presence. Therefore the burden of proof 
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would be on the Government of the United States to prove 
affirmatively that these officers, owners, and masters had 
knowledge of the presence of the opium. Would not that be a 
very difficult thing for the Government to prove, even though 
they found tons of it on board the ship? 

Mr. HOWELL. There is no question about it. Why, Mr. 
President, consider a freighter coming into a port. The officers 
and crew may be the very ones who are interested in the impor- 
tation of the opium. The opium imported by one of the Dollar 
Steamship Line vessels was worth in the neighborhood of four 
or five hundred thousand dollars; and although the Senator 
from Oregon suggested that freighters were not involved, the 
fact is that they are involved. There was a case just recently 
where a fine was assessed against a steamship in New York 
Harbor, a freighter, and I think the fine was something like 
$350,000. In that case the freighter came into port and lay at 
the dock for several days, and one night two Chinamen left the 
ship. No one paid any attention to thenr. They carried a grip 
and just happened to be picked up by a policeman at the gate. 
No effort was made to stop them on board ship. No one was 
on guard. 

That is what is going on, and the owners of the ship know it 
is going on. I do not mean that they know of each individual 
case, but they realize that unless they take extreme precautions 
it will go on just as it is going on. So when this amendment to 
the present law was adopted by the House, these owners imme- 
diately plotted to draw the teeth out of this amendment urged 
by the Treasury Department. 

But, Mr. President, we are now confronted with this proposi- 
tion: “ Leave it to the courts. Be fair; be just; allow the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to go into court, and if it can not 
prove that there was negligence on board the ship, it shall not 
collect the fine.” By whom would they prove it? Why, the 
officers and crew on the ship might all be parties to the trans- 
action. Where would the Government get the evidence? How 
would it get the evidence? The shipowners know the Govern- 
ment could not get the necessary evidence, and hence this plausi- 
ble amendment. The question is, Has the Senate the will to 
take the necessary step to enforce the law against the importa- 
tion of narcotics as the House has done, or will it retreat? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
braska yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I fully agree with the Senator in his 
earnest desire to prevent the smuggling of these narcotic drugs. 
The question, as it appears to my mind, is, Who shall pass upon 
the guilt or the innocence of anyone charged with a crime? 
Shall it be a court, or shall it be the Treasury Department? 

Mr. HOWELL. This is not a crime. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Well, it amounts to a moral crime. It 
amounts to a penalty, Mr. President. 

Mr. HOWELL. It is a penalty. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Granted. The only thing to be consid- 
ered, it seems to me—for we all agree as to the wickedness, the 
hurtfulness, and in a general sense the wrong, the injury done 
by the importing of these drugs—the only question in my mind 
is, Who shall pass upon the act of importing? Shall it be a 
court, or shall it be—I will not say a subordinate—shall it be the 
Secretary of the Treasury? It seems to me that that is the only 
question. 

The Senator from Nebraska may be absolutely right in think- 
ing that the Secretary of the Treasury here in Washington can 
the better pass upon it than an honored judge yonder in San 
Francisco or in Seattle or in New York; but that, I say, seems 
to me to be the question: Who shall pass upon it; namely, 
whether it be the court or the Treasury Department? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I should have no objection to 
the honored judge passing upon it if he were in a position to 
have before him, and to take into consideration, all the evidence 
that the Secretary of the Treasury could take into consideration ; 
but under the rules of law he would be limited. The Secretary 
of the Treasury would have before him the record of the com- 
pany. He would have before him the fact that in the last two 
or three years the Dollar Steamship Line has violated our nar- 
cotic law 37 times, and the masters have been fined $760,000; 
but they are judgment proof, and only $6,250 has ever been col- 
lected on account of this $760,000 of fines. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
braska further yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then why does the Senator wish to 
leave with the Secretary of the Treasury the power to remit 
these fines? If they were properly imposed, why should we 
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leave it to a department of the Government to remit them? 
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The thoughtful Senator from Alabama expressed some views 
which appeal to me. If the case is in a court and a fine is 
imposed, then the question arises, Who has control over that 
judgment, who may remit it? As I understand the Senator 
from Nebraska, the fine is imposed, and presumably upon some 
evidence. But, query: Shall we have all the fines remitted, 
wiped out, as it appears they have been, practically? It is a 
practical question of administering the law with which I am 
concerned, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the able Senator from Cali- 
fornia evidently does not realize that now fines can only be 
assessed against the masters, and the masters are judgment 
proof. What we are endeavoring to do is to make the owners 
of the vessel jointly liable with the masters. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And I think they should be; but I do 
not think that any man’s liberty should be taken from him, or 
his property taken from him, without giving him an opportunity 
to be heard. All my life I have thought that that was true 
American doctrine. If a shipowner, or the owner of any other 
property, is charged with crime, let him be heard. If he is 
charged with an offense which means the imposition of a pen- 
alty in a money fine, let him be heard. That is all I contend 
for. If it be, in this particular case, concerning which we all 
agree, that this inhibited drug is found on a ship, let the owner 
of the ship be heard, be permitted to put in his defense. I have 
profound respect for the Federal courts. It has seemed to me 
that a Federal court would be the appropriate, the proper place 
for the owner of the vessel to make his defense, if he can make 
one. If he can not, let him be condemned, no matter how great 
the fine may be, for the punishment can not be too severe as 
against anybody, master or owner or passenger, who is guilty of 
this great crime. No man should be above the law, no man 
should be beneath its protection. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, that is a plausible argument, 
to the uninitiated it would appeal, but we are considering a 
special service, a service upon the sea, and it is proposed to 
make the Government responsible for proving that the owner of 
a vessel had knowledge that there was smuggling of opium 
upon his vessel. Go into court under such circumstances, and 
you will never hold an owner. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Will the Senator pardon me again? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Is it the Senator’s theory that a man is 
to be condemned even though he is innocent of wrongdoing? 
Can we stand for that proposition as Senators or as men? 

A man may be rich or poor, beloved or despised; and yet, if 
he is accused of crime, is he not entitled to be heard in his 
defense? 

Mr. HOWELL. He would not be accused of crime in this case. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If he is to be punished, may he not be 
heard? I am not presently concerned with the rules of evidence 
as to the burden of proof or the presumption of innocence. 
Those are important principles, of course. But somewhere the 
man accused of wrongdoing, of violating the law of his country, 
ought to have an opportunity to plead not guilty and to prove 
his innocence, if he can. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, a shipowner has that privilege 
now. He can go into court and show the court that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has levied a fine for the smuggling of 


opium in his ship, and’ that no smuggling took place. If he 
can show that, the fine can not be enforced. 
The question here is, Was there opium on the ship? If the 


fact is that there was opium on the ship, then there is no defense 
for the owner, unless he can present mitigating circumstances 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr, GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. In just a moment. There is nothing to the 
suggestion that the owner of a ship is to be debarred from any 
privilege of appealing to the courts. There is just one question 
to be decided: Was there opium found on that ship? If there 
was no opium found on the ship, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury attempted to fine the owner of the ship, the owner could go 
into court and have redress. What we propose is this, when 
opium is found on board a ship, the owner will have to pay the 
price, in order that we may stop that sort of thing. I now 
yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. There seems to be a great difficulty expe- 
rienced by many Senators on the theory that there must neces- 
sarily be a criminal intent present before the Government is 
justified in punishing anyone. There are many offenses which 
do not necessarily involve a criminal intent, except in the sense 
that there was the actual doing of the thing which the law 
condemned. 

Then there seems to be a great deal of difficulty on the part 
of other Senators because a ship may be taken, although the 
master and owner of it are innocent of any intent or purpose to 
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transport opium. It is no new principle in the law that where- 
ever a necessary instrumentality is used in the commission of a 
crime, the instrumentality may be seized, as well as the person 
who uses the instrumentality in the commission of the crime, 

It seems to me the Senator from Nebraska is quite right in 
this matter, that an invitation is going to be opened to opium 
smuggling if we take out the drastic and harsh provisions of 
this law. We had better leave them in if we really mean to 
prevent the smuggling of opium. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Do I understand the Senator from 
Georgia to agree with the Senator from Nebraska that there 
would be any remedy for the shipowner? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, entirely. Under section 618 the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized to remit the whole penalty 
imposed on the shipowner or the master. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Precisely. 

Mr. GEORGE. If it appears that he is really innocent. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. That, as I suggested a moment ago, was 
the nratter in controversy, a matter of procedure. Who should 
grant the relief—the court or the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, we deal with property rights 
in the administration of tariffs, and we must deal with those 
property rights through the set-up of the Treasury Department, 
the Customs Service. They are just as substantial property 
rights as any other property rights that have to go into court. 
If we were to send all customs matters to the courts, we would 
never be able to administer a customs law. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. In just a moment. Let us look at this angle, 
in connection with this amendment. If we will vote down the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
STEIWER], We will settle once and for all the question as to 
whether there are to be teeth in this tariff bill to the end of 
preventing the importation of opium by smuggling. But if we 
adopt this amendment, it will be in the hands of the conference 
committee, and they can restore the Finance Committee’s 
amendment relieving these owners. If we will stand firm now, 
and refuse to amend the bill at all in this particular, the matter 
will be settled, we can settle it right here and now, and it can 
not be changed in conference. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the language as it now stands, the 
master of a vessel, or the person in charge, or the owner, is 
liable to a penalty of $25 for each ounce of opium found on 
the ship, and it is provided in the next sentence that that fine 
or penalty is a lien upon the vessel. This amendment would 
relieve the owner of the vessel from the payment of that fine 
unless he had other property out of which it could be secured. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is the provision. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if that is true, then it would 
change the bill from the way it would read as we amended it 
here a few days ago. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would practically nullify the provision 
we adopted. 

Mr, HEFLIN. It would nullify the provision we put into 
the bill on a former occasion. 

Mr. HOWELL. We stood by the House provision of the 
tariff bill in this connection. The Finance Committee at- 
tempted to wipe out that provision and we refused to agree to 
the Finance Committee amendment. 

Is it not now evident that if we will stand pat the House 
provision will stand, it can not be changed by the conference 
committee, and we will have settled the whole matter, and we 
will have put teeth into this section? 

Mr. HEFLIN, I think the Senator is right about that. 

oe BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a ques- 
tion 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Is there not a provision in the bill somewhere 
to the effect that if the party refuses to pay the fine, he may go 
to court? 

Mr. HOWELL. No; this is the proposition: If opium is 
found on board a ship, then the fine attaches; and it must be 
paid unless the Secretary of the Treasury sees fit to relieve 
the owner. 

Mr. BORAH. That is under section 618? 

Mr. HOWELL. That is under section 618. It is very easy 
to understand the anxiety of the Dollar Steamship Line, their 
desire to avoid this liability so far as vessel owners are con- 
cerned, 
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From April 22, 1925, to January 3, 1928, there were 37 im- 
portations of opium on Dollar steamships, and single captains 
were in command as Many as six times on those ships when 
smuggling took place. 

These fines varied as follows: $146,000 in one case, $45,000 
in another case, $32,000 in another, $33,000 in another, and 
$399,000 in another case. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I was not in the Chamber during the entire 
time the Senator was addressing the Senate and perhaps I may 
be asking the Senator to cover some ground he has already cov- 
ered. If so I shall not ask the Senator to repeat, because I 
can read his speech to-morrow in the Recorp. But I have been 
wondering, if the captain of a ship really was very careful in 
making his inspection of the goods coming aboard and has done 
everything that a man reasonably could do to detect the pres- 
ence of opium, if it was the Senator’s intention that the captain 
ought to be fined nevertheless because opium was on the ship, 
notwithstanding he had done everything he reasonably could to 
prevent it coming aboard? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I invite the attention of the 
able Senator from Maryland to the fact that under the bill the 
Secretary of the Treasury has the right to relieve such a cap- 
tain from paying the fine if he is satisfied that the captain is 
worthy of that consideration. When he does so he takes into 
consideration the captain’s record, he takes into consideration 
evidence which would not be presentable in court, and he has in 
mind circumstances which the court could not know. If the 
Secretary of the Treasury believes that the captain is worthy, 
that the captain is a careful man, then he may relieve him. 
But even though he could not prove laches on the part of the 
captain, if he knows that his record has been bad, if he knows 
of indifferent discipline on board his ship, then in such case he 
can say, “I can not relieve you of the fine. I am very sorry 
but we have to make an example.” 

But it is proposed that the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
not have that privilege. No; it is proposed that the vessel 
owner may first go to the Secretary of the Treasury and ask 
to be relieved, and if he can not get relief there then he may go 
to the court. That is what is proposed. He is to be given two 
chances. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would be inclined to go with the Senator 
in his general observation that the penalty should be put upon 
the shipowner, agreeing that the presence of opium is prima 
facie evidence that a careful inspection was not made, and he 
would be theoretically obliged, under the law, then to give bond 
and await trial. However, if ample machinery were not pres- 
ent in the law to permit him to come in and show that he had 
done all that a reasonable man could do and therefore, having 
done that, was blameless, I would not want to vote for an 
amendment fixing the penalty upon the man who had done his 
best. I would be glad to see a fine imposed, if there were 
machinery so he could get it back if he were not guilty. On the 
other hand, I would be inclined to vote for the imposition of the 
fine provided he can not prove he was diligent. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator need have no fear that the 
machinery is not working well. The department levied $760,000 
of fines against the vessels and only collected $6,250, so I think 
the Senator can rest assured that the Secretary of the Treasury 
will not be too harsh in these cases. But the Secretary will be 
in a position to insist upon the payment of fines in cases where 
they ought to be paid and where he could not go into court and 
prove negligence and make the vessels pay in that way. 

One of the most remarkable cases in connection with the 
smuggling of opium was the case of the President Harrison. 
That vessel arrived in the port of New York on October 22, 1928. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
again before we leave the point we were just discussing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
braska yield further to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I really do not know, but I suppose the 
captain of a ship, through his crew, has the privilege of inspect- 
ing all baggage that comes on board to the extent that customs 
officials inspect baggage when it is taken from the ship and 
placed on the pier. Am I right in that conclusion? 

Mr. HOWELL. Absolutely. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Although an American ship were loading 
commodities in China, I suppose that every seal could be broken 
and there would be no such thing as shipping goods under seal. 
The captain would have the right and there would be no limit 
to what he could not break open without any danger of liability. 
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I can see where goods might be shipped under bond; they might 
be precious stones shipped under bond, and it might be thought 
if they were opened paste diamonds might be substituted for 
real ones, and it would be diflicult to tell where the liability 
should be fixed for the loss. I was just wondering, under all 
cases, whether or not the captain of the ship had the authority 
at the time the goods were loaded upon his vessel to examine 
into every package of merchandise of whatever character that 
came aboard. If he has, that is one thing. On the other hand, 
if there are certain provisions where goods may be received 
under bond—I do not know that there are, but if there are those 
conditions—then there should be @ saving clause that the bonded 
goods were opened not by the captain but by some extraneous 
person. Otherwise the law would be so rigid that one regula- 
tion would prevent the opening of the bonded goods and another 
regulation would demand the opening of the bonded goods. I 
simply offer that as a suggestion, not knowing what the real 
situation is. 

Mr. HOWELL. At each port of call the steamship company 
has its agents. The agents collect the freight on the goods that 
are to go aboard. They are as responsible as the owners of the 
steamship. It is up to them to determine the character of goods 
contained in the cases which are offered for shipment. As a 
matter of fact, they have to know in order to apply the proper 
rates of freight. When any goods come aboard the ship, if the 
captain has any reason to believe that they are not as set forth 
in the manifest, he has authority to investigate. If he had done 
so without reasonable cause and damage were done to the goods, 
it is probable that the owners thereof would have an action 
against the steamship company for the damage done. 

But now let us consider another class of baggage aboard ship, 
the baggage of the men, the goods that the men bring on board 
the ship. Every vessel ought to be carefully guarded at the 
ports of call, especially if they go alongside a wharf. There 
should be guards stationed at the gangway, and particularly 
at the gangways for the men. Every bit of luggage brought 
aboard by the men should be examined carefully. The Senator 
knows that; it is done in the Army and the Navy. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What I had in mind was, for example, the 
case of a cargo of grain being shipped from China to the United 
States in bushel sacks. It would be very easy in the center of 
several of those bags of grain to place a small box of opium. 
Suppose that only 10 of the sacks out of possibly 5,000 that were 
loaded on the vessel contained the opium. 

I want to put this penalty on the captain if he is lax, but it 
is very easy to see in the illustration I have just made that it 
would be practically impossible for him to render 100 per cent 
efficient survey and examination of the freight unless he would 
really have each one of those sacks opened, dumped out, and 
reloaded in his presence. While I agree with the Senator’s pro- 
posal that the law ought to be elastic enough, taking into con- 
sideration the nature of the shipping business, yet I feel that if 
aman has done all he reasonably can do he should not be singled 
out when no other hunran being could have done more if he had 
been placed in the same situation. All I want to do is to ascer- 
tain whether or not, once the fine is imposed, it can be with- 
drawn if the man has a good reputation and is able to prove 
that he had fulfilled his duty to a reasonable and diligent extent. 

Mr. HOWELL. The fine can be withdrawn under the provi- 
sions of section 619 which I have quoted. But there is a class 
of baggage, as I have stated, that comes aboard ship, brought 
by the crew, that is liable to contain opium and liquor, and 
unless great care is exercised opium and liquor will be smuggled 
in that way. 

It happens that not long ago I talked with a young man who 
had gone around the world on one of the vessels of the Dollar 
Steamship Line, not as a passenger but as a member of the 
crew. He was a college man and was out for an experience. I 
asked him about the character of the vigilence used on board 
the ship. He told me that in Oriental ports, on the ship on 
which he nrade the circuit of the globe, the men came and went 
over the gangway without any supervision whatsoever and that 
a man could go ashore and take a suitcase and come back with 
it full of liquor, which is also contraband, and no one would 
investigate. He told me that after going into these ports where 
the men bought what they called “canned lightning,” in small 
tin cans; that every morning for two or three days thereafter 
the receptacles for refuse would be found filled with those cans. 
The officers knew it was being done. Even the officers them- 
selves did it. 

Why, Mr. Presideni, the Dollar Steamship Line under the 
present law does not have to fear at all, and it is not neces- 
sary for them to take precautions and they have not been taking 
precautions. But now they are afraid that they may have to 
take precautions and so they are insisting upon an amendment 
of the tariff bill as passed by the House making the owner of 
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a vessel liable with the master so that the fine can be collected 
and it would mean something, and thus leave the situation as 
wide open as it has been heretofore. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HOWELL, I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I wish it to be made 
very clear that the only possible difference of view between the 
Senator from Nebraska and myself is as to the tribunal which 
ultimately shall pass upon the violation of the law. I under- 
stand the Senator to contend with great earnestness that, the 
lien attaching and the penalty having been imposed, the remis- 
sion of that penalty in toto or its reduction shall be with the 
Secretary of the Treasury rather than with a United States 
court. As I view it, that is the only point of difference of view 
existing between us. 

I repeat, it has seemed to me that the Federal court under 
a Federal judge, with the power to summon witnesses, to ex- 
amine into the facts, and to determine the case according to 
the facts, has power perhaps far more extensive than has the 
Secretary of the Treasury; in a word, that the court can avail 
itse:if of all the information which the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury can give, and, over and beyond that, can summon witnesses 
to get at the truth. So I repeat that the only point of difference 
between me and the Senator and possibly between him and 
other Senators is one of procedure and as to who shall pass on 
the guilt or innocence of the accused, be he master, employee, 
passenger, or shipowner, the Federal court or the Secretary of 
the Treasury, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, let it not be understood that 
if a vessel owner is wronged by being charged with bringing in 
opium on his vessel he has not the right to go to court and 
defend himself. However, the tariff law provides if opium 
shall be smuggled into this country on a vessel that fact alone 
attaches a fine of $25 an ounce. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Be it so; but—— 

Mr. HOWELL. That will be collected, if it is levied, against 
the vessel owner. Up to the present time it has been levied 
against the captain, and he is usually judgment proof. As to 
whether the fine should be remitted or not depends upon exten- 
uating circumstances, to be determined by an executive, just as 
the President determines whether a parole shall be granted or a 
man shall be released from a fine. So we have given to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the power to exercise his discretion 
and to relieve to such extent as he may deem proper the fine 
which has been levied or to collect it. That has ever been an 
executive function under the Constitution of the United States, 
and we are continuing it an executive function here as it has 
been for some time in the past. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to add that I do not know whether the remissions to which 
he has called attention were justified or not; but the penalty 
falling upon master and upon ship, who shall remit it? Who 
shall pardon, if you please? Shall it be the Secretary of the 
Treasury? I understand the Senator’s position to be that when 
the penalty is imposed, as the statute imposes it, whether against 
master or ship—and it should be against both—that its enforce- 
ment lies with the Secretary of the Treasury, who may or may 
not remit or reduce it. It may be wise to confer that power on 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but I still have great faith and 
confidence in the courts of our country, and I would give them 
jurisdiction over this important matter. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, this power has been left to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for a number of years, and I see no 
reason why it should not be left with him now; but when au 
amendment was offered, when this question was up on a pre- 
vious occasion there was no suggestion that the power should 
be taken away from the Secretary of the Treasury. Now, there 
is not any suggestion that it shall be taken away from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The Secretary of the Treasury is still to 
have the power to remit the fine, but if, for instance, the Dollar 
Steamship Line did not get all they wanted from the Secretary 
and might have to pay the fine, then 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What then? 

Mr. HOWELL. Then they could go to court. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Is the Senator quite sure about that? 

Mr. HOWELL. I feel very confident of it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator may be entirely right. 

Mr. HOWELL. May I ask the able Senator from California 
if he is sure that that is not the case? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; I am asking for information. I 
have heard it stated here that there is no such proceeding per- 
missible under existing law. 

Mr. HOWELL. I do not understand such a suggestion has 
been made. The question was whether such a course could be 
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pursued, and finally, when I stated the situation, my proposi- 
tion was not objected to by the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. President, the thing for the Senate to do under the pres- 
ent circumstances is to refuse to accept this amendment; to 
stand upon the House provision as it came from that body in 
this particular, and thus settle the question once for all right 
here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] to 
the amendment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Stetwer]. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina suggests the absence of a quorum. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher King Sheppard 
Ashurst Irazier La Follette Shortridge 
Barkley George McKellar Simmons 
Bingham Gillett McMaster Smoot 

Black Glenn McNary Steck 

Blaine Goldsborough Metcalf Steiwer 
Blease Gould Moses Stephens 
Borah Greene Norbeck Swanson 
Bratton Hale Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Harris Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Harrison Oddie Townsend 
Broussard Hawes Overman Trammell 
Capper Hayden Patterson Tydings 
Caraway Hebert Phipps Vandenberg 
Connally Heflin Pine Wagner 
Couzens Howell Pittman Walcott 
Cutting Johnson Reed Walsh, Mass, 
Dale Jones Robinson, Ark. Warren 


Dill Kean Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Edge Kendrick Sackett Watson 
Fess Keyes Schall 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have no desire to delay 
a vote on this amendment; but I desire in a very few minutes 
to express my reasons for being unable to support it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I desire to offer an amendment to the 
amendment, and I think probably it will not be objected to. 
It may obviate part of the Senator’s discussion, 

Mr, BARKLEY. I doubt it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Perhaps not. 

On line 8, I propose to strike out the word “ reasonable” and 
to insert in lieu thereof the words “the highest degree of.” I 
will ask the Senator from Oregon if he is willing to accept that 
amendment? 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will yield if it will not take very long. 

Mr. STEIWER. I will say to the Senator that I do not want 
to speak, 

I have a feeling that the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa proposes an unusual and possibly unnecessarily drastic 
rule; but I am willing that it shall be drastic, Mr. President. 
My disposition, therefore, is to be sympathetic to the suggestion. 
I shall not resist the proposal of the Senator from Iowa for a 
modification of the amendment. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, let me suggest to the 
Senator from Kentucky that I find in the law that there are 
three degrees of diligence prescribed, There is slight, ordinary, 
and extraordinary or great diligence. In this case I should say 
that there should be no defense unless they have exercised the 
highest of those degrees, which is extraordinary or great dili- 
gence; and that is what the amendment will amount to, if 
accepted. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It does not make any change in my atti- 
tude, Mr. President. I do not see that it makes the amendment 
much better; and if it did I could not support it, because on 
this subject I am considerably like the Two Black Crows—“ even 
if it were good, I would not like it.” 

Mr, President, section 584 provides certain penalties for the 
master and person in charge of a steamship bringing into the 
United States goods not described in the manifest. Then this 
paragraph on page 447 provides a special penalty if the goods 
found on board should happen to be opium, or opium prepared 
for smoking. 

The present law nrakes the master and the person in charge 
of a ship bringing opium into the United States liable to a 
penalty of $25 an ounce for all such opium found on board. 
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Last week the Senate voted to apply that penalty to the owner 
of the ship; so that under the language of the bill as it now 
stands the owner, master, or person in charge is liable to a 
penalty of $25 an ounce for all opium found on board a ship 
coming into the United States. In order to collect that penalty 
the ship is made liable, because it is assumed—and the assump- 
tion is not without foundation—that frequently the owner of a 
ship owns no other property in the world out of which the 
penalty could be collected; and, even if the owner of the ship 
had other property, the ship itself ought to be made liable for 
the unlawful importation of opium into the United States. 

The Senate has already gone on record in favor of making 
the owner of the ship liable to this penalty of $25 an ounce, 
in addition to making the master or other person in charge of 
the ship liable; but what does this amendment do? After hav- 
ing voted to make the owner and the master or other person in 
charge liable to the penalty of $25 an ounce, this amendment 
proposes to put in this language: 

Except that the master or owner of a vessel used by any person as a 
common carrier in the transaction of business as such common carrier 
shall not be liable to such penalty— 


Shall not even be liable to the penalty to which we have 
already said, by a vote taken last week, they ought to be 
liable— 


and the vessel shall not be held subject to the lien, if it appears to the 
satisfaction of the court that neither the master nor the owner knew, 
and could not, by the exercise of reasonable care and diligence, have 
known that such smoking opium *® * * was on board, 


The effect of this amendment will be to place the burden of 
proof on the Government of the United States not only to show 
that the ship carried opium and that it was being brought into 
the United States in violation of the law but also to show 
that the master or owner or person in charge of the vessel 
knew, or could have known by the exercise of reasonable dili- 
gence, that it was there; and even if the burden of proof were 
on the master, owner, or person in charge the effect would be 
the same, because if either of them or all of them went on the 
stand and testified that they did not know the opium was there, 
and they could not by the exercise of reasonable diligence have 
discovered it, the Government would have difficulty in disprov- 
ing that fact. So, in my judgment the adoption of this amend- 
ment would nullify the action already taken by the Senate; 
it would nullify the law as it now exists; and we would have 
been in a better condition if we had not voted the other day 
against the Senate Finance Committee amendment to strike 
out the word “owner” and had left the law as it is than if 
we should adopt this amendment. 

I believe that these vessels, and all of those who are in 
charge of them, and those who are the owners of the vessels 
on which this contraband opium is found, ought to be liable; 
and the possession on the vessel of the opium ought to be prima 
facie evidence of the liability of somebody. If we are going, 
by exception and exemption, to legislate all of those who are 
primarily responsible out of liability for the possession or 
importation of that opium, then we make it practically impos- 
sible for the Government to enforce the law. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I can not support this amend- 
ment, and I hope it will be defeated. I do not desire to take 
any further time upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. STEetrwer]. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. STEIwerR], as 
modified. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were.ordered. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Caraway Goldsborough Kendrick 
Ashurst Connally Greene Keyes 
Barkley Couzens Hale ing 
Bingham Cutting Harris La Follette 
Black Dale Harrison McKellar 
Blaine Dill Hawes McMaster 
Blease Edge Hayden McNary 
Borah Fess Hebert Metcalf 
Bratton Fletcher Heflin Moses 
Brock Frazier Howell Norbeck 
Brookhart George Johnson Norris 
Broussard Gillett Jones Nye 
Capper Glenn Kean Oddie 
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Overman Schall Swanson Walcott 
Patterson Sheppard Thomas, Idaho Walsh, Mass. 
Phipps Shortridge Thomas, Okla, Walsh, Mont. 
Pine Simmons Townsend Warren 

Reed Smoot Trammell Waterman 
Robinson, Ark, Steck Tydings Watson 
Robinson, Ind. Steiwer Vandenberg 

Sackett Stephens Wagner 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-two Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, some Senators have called 
my attention to the comma in line 5, and suggested that it is not 
necessary, and possibly would be hurtful, in that it would result 
in excusing the owner or the master from liability without the 
showing of diligence in the enforcement of the law. It was not 
so intended, and I think the comma is entirely unnecessary 
anyway, so I ask leave at this time to eliminate the comma in 
line 5, after the word “ penalty.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the change 
will be made. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. STerIwER], as modified, 
on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). On this vote 
I am paired with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hast- 
1nGs]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Montana 
{Mr. WHEELER] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH] 
to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. In his absence, being unable to 
obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BLAINE. I have a pair for to-day with the junior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. HatFrietp]. In his absence 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WAGNER. My colleague [Mr, CopELANpD] is necessarily 
absent from the city. If he were present, he would vote “ yea” 
on the pending amendment. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DENEEN], and being unable to secure a transfer I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. SCHALL. I would like to have the Recorp show that 
my colleague [Mr. SHrpsTEAp] is detained from the Senate by 
illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—43 


Black Greene Metcalf Stephens 
Brookhart Hale Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Harrison Overman Townsend 
Cutting Hawes Patterson Tydings 
Dale Hebert Phipps Vandenberg 
Edge Jones Reed Walcott 
Fess Kean Robinson, Ark, Walsh, Mass, 
Fletcher Kendrick Robinson, Ind. Warren 
Gillett Keyes Shortridge Waterman 
Glenn King Steck Watson 
Goldsborough McNary Steiwer 
NAYS—34 

Allen Couzens La Follette Schall 
Asburst Dill McKellar Sheppard 
Barkley Frazier McMaster Swanson 
Blease George Norbeck Thomas, Okla, 
Borah Harris Norris Trammell 
Bratton Hayden Nye Wagner 
Brock Heflin Oddie Walsh, Mont, 
Capper Howell Pine 
Connally Johnson Sackett 

NOT VOTING—18 
Bingham Deneen Hatfield Smith 
Blaine Glass Pittman Smoot 
Burton Goff Ransdell Wheeler 
Caraway Gould Shipstead 
Copeland Hastings Simmons 


So Mr. STetwer’s amendment as modified was agreed to, as 


follows: 


On page 447, line 12, before the period, insert a semicolon and the 


following : 


“except that the master or owner of a vessel used by any person as 
a common carrier in the transaction of business as such common carrier 
shal] not be liable to such penaity and the vessel shall not be held sub- 
ject to the lien. if it appears to the satisfaction of the court that neither 
the master nor other executive or warrant officer of the vessel nor the 
owner knew, and could not, by the exercise of a bigh degree of care and 
diligence, have known, that such smoking opium or opium prepared for 
smoking was on board.” 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think that is the last amend- 
ment to the administrative provisions of the bill. I understand 
that the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] has a motion 
to submit at this time. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I understand we 
have just completed the consideration of the amendments to the 
administrative provisions of the bill. At this time I desire to 
submit for the consideration of the Senate the motion which I 
send to the desk and which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the motion. 

The CuHier CierK. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Tuomas] offers the following motion: ' 


I move that the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate 
commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of the 
United States, to protect American labor, and for other purposes, be 
recommitted to the Committee on Finance with instructions to eliminate 
therefrom the following-described text: Beginning with line 5, on 
page 2, and including line 4, on page 121, and beginning with line 9, on 
page 146, and including line 23, on page 279: Provided, That the 
elimination of such text shall be without prejudice to the submission in 
the Senate of specific amendments to existing law: And provided further, 
That, when the consideration of said bill is completed in the Senate and 
before final passage, said Finance Committee is hereby authorized and 
requested to amend section 648, relating to repeals, so as to make said 
section conform to the action of the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Oklahoma to make the motion? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. At this time I make the motion, 
and in presenting the motion to recommit with instructions I 
shall use such time only as may be necessary to explain the 
proposal and to suggest a few of the reasons which impel me 
to take this action. 

Last June the distinguished senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Borau] presented a resolution seeking to instruct the Finance 
Committee to limit its hearings, deliberations, recommendations, 
and report upon the pending bill to agriculture and directly re- 
lated schedules. Some Senators opposed the resolution for the 
reason that they were not clear as to how the phrase “ directly 
related schedules” would be construed, and on the final roll 
call the resolution was defeated by a single vote. The closeness 
of that vote, the fact that some 18 Senators did not pass upon 
the proposal, and the fact that the bill is again before us in 
substantialiy the same form as in June, not only justify but, in 
my opinion, demand that a proposal in effect similar to the 
Borah resolution be again placed before the Senate. 

LIMITED TO AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


The motion, if agreed to, will cause to be eliminated from the 
bill Schedules 1 to 4, inclusive, and Schedules 8 to 16, inclusive, 
covering chemicals, oils, and paints, earthenware and glassware, 
metals, wood, silks, rayon, paper, books, spirits and wines, and 
sundries, and will leave for our consideration all agricultural 
and related items and schedules, as well as the special and 
administrative provisions already considered and passed upon. 

The motion further recognizes that there may be some indus- 
tries in distress ; and if so, it will be in order to suggest amend- 
ments in the Senate for the relief of such institutions and indus- 
tries as may be suffering because of unjust competition with 
foreign goods produced by a lower standard than that sought to 
be maintained in the United States. 

If such cases exist, upon a satisfactory showing made, action 
here will be prompt in granting the relief asked for. 

The motion is in order under clause 2 of Rule XXV, which 
provides: 

It shall be in order at any time before the passage of the bill or reso- 
lution to move its commitment. 


Section 3 of Article II of the Constitution authorizes the 
President to convene the Congress in special or extra session on 
extraordinary occasions. The same section authorizes and 4di- 
rects the President “to give to the Congress information of the 
state of the Union,” and further directs him to recommend to 
the Congress “such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient.” 

As has been pointed out, the Congress can be convened in spe- 
cial or extraordinary session only on “ extraordinary occasions.” 
We are now convened in such a special session, and the reason 
for such extra session is given in the first sentence of the Presi- 
dent’s message of April 16, when he said: 

I have called this special session of Congress to redeem two pledges 


given in the last election—farm relief and limited changes in the 
tariff. 


Mr. President, legislation is the crystallization of public opin- 
ion into statutory law. At this time public opinion has crystal- 
lized into a positive demand that the Congress provide relief for 
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agriculture. Responding to this demand the Congress, early in 
this special session, passed what it considered an act for the 
relief of the farmer, and now we are considering the second 
recommendation—limited changes in the tariff. 

I assert that the only crystallized demand for tariff revision 
is such a revision as will help agriculture. I assert that there 
is at this time neither a need nor a demand for a general re- 
vision of existing tariff laws. I propose to show that not only 
is there no need and no demand for a general revision but 
instead that there is widespread and positive demand that a 


general revision of existing tariff rates be not consummated at’ 


this time. 

The motion just presented is intended to raise the question, 
among others, as to whether the pending bill proposes a limited 
or a complete revision of the tariff. To this question I assert 
there is but one answer, and that is that the bill proposes a com- 
plete revision of our existing tariff laws. 

In support of this statement I submit the following: On Sep- 
tember 25 the distinguished senior Senator from Connecticut 
[Mxr. BrIncHAM], a member of the Finance Committee and armed 
with information, advised us that— 


There are some 21,000 items in the tariff bill. 


The bill itself provides that when it shall have been passed 
and approved, all existing tariff laws shall thereby be repealed. 
The last section, 651, provides that— 

This act may be cited as the tariff act of 1929. 


Not only does the bill propose a complete revision of the 
tariff but, I assert, a complete and general revision of the tariff 
upward. ' 

PRESIDENT AGAINST GENERAL REVISION 

Does such a bill comport with the specifications laid down 
by the President in his message for “limited changes in the 
tariff”? 

It is not contended here or elsewhere that the pending bill 
follows the recommendations of the President. The President 
is on record as being against a general revision. He does not 
believe conditions warrant or justify such general legislation 
at this time. In his April message he said: 


Seven years of experience under the tariff bill enacted in 1922 have 
demonstrated the wisdom of Congress in the enactment of that measure. 
On the whole it has worked well. In the main our wages have been 
maintained at high levels; our exports and imports have steadily in- 
creased; with some exceptions our manufacturing industries have been 
prosperous. 


That was the general condition of industry on the date of the 
convening of the Congress. 


INDUSTRY DOES NOT NEED TARIFF 
What is the general condition of industry in our country 
to-day? 
Let me call attention to the general condition of some of our 
major industries at this time. My authority is a report of the 


Alexander Hamilton Institute under date of September 28. 
Relative to the steel industry the report says: 


Steel mill activity in August continued to be maintained at a rela- 
tively high rate. The mills were working at 93 per cent of capacity 
as compared with 82 per cent a year ago. Production of stee] ingots 
during the first eight months reached the record figure of 38,730,000 
tons, as compared with 32,788,000 tons a year ago; an increase of 18 
per cent, 


If this record is correct, the steel industry is not justified, in 
my estimation, in asking for additional protection on steel and 
the raw products that make up the steel. 

Now, let me call attention, second, to the textile industry. The 
report has the following to say relative to textiles: 


The textile industry continues to work at a higher rate than a year 
ago. Takings of raw silk by the mills in August rose to the highest 
monthly figure on record, and exceeded those for the same month last 
year by 17.5 per cent. The index of employment in the woolen indus- 
try in August was 96.8, as compared with 93.2 a year ago. Consump- 
tion of raw cotton in August totaled 558,000 bales this year, as against 
527,000 bales last year, an increase of 5.9 per cent. 


Relative to railroad traffic, I find the following: 


The railroads continue to benefit from a record distribution of mer- 
chandise. Freight-car loadings in August were 4.5 per cent larger than 
a year ago. During the first eight months, car loadings totaled 35,- 
335,000 this year, as against 33,754,000 last year, an increase of 4.6 per 
cent. The railroads have also continued to benefit from increased 
efficiency. During the first seven months gross revenues of Class I 
railroads were 5.7 per cent higher than a year ago, while expenses 
showed an increase of only 1.9 per cent. Net operating income of the 
railroads during the first seven months consequently totaled $685,508,000 





this year as against $557,646,000 last year, an increase of nearly 23 
per cent. 


The report has the following to say relative to factory employ- 
ment: 


Factory employment, as well as car loadings, continued to reflect in 
August a higher rate of business activity than a year ago. Factory em- 
ployment in August was slightly larger than in July and 5.3 per cent 
larger than in August last year. Pay-roll totals showed an increase 


of 8.4 per cent over last year, due to a gain in per capita earnings, as 


well as to an increase in the number employed. Of 54 separate indus- 
tries, only 15 reported fewer employees in August than a year ago. 
Manufacturers of various building materials accounted for one-third 
of these industries reporting decreases. 


Relative to retail trade, the report is as follows: 


Retail trade in August continued to benefit from the high level of 
employment. Sales by 45 chain-store companies in August amounted 
to $182,000,000 this year, aS against $139,000,000 last year, an in- 
crease of nearly 31 per cent. For the first eight months there was an 
increase of 25.4 per cent over last year. The combined sales of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. and Montgomery Ward & Co. in August were 30.6 per 
cent larger than a year ago and for the first eight months 30.4 per 
cent larger. The combined sales of 446 department stores in August 
showed an increase of 4.7 per cent over the same month last year. 


These figures are supplemental to those given a few days ago 
by the distinguished senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] 
and are offered to show that industry, in the main, is not in 
need of further tariff protection at this time. 

Should my authority be questioned, then I would refer to a 
statement made by the New York Federal Reserve Bank. The 
substance of the statement is as follows, quoting from Labor, 
September 28, 1929: 


For the first six months of this year profits of industry ran nearly 
33 per cent larger than in 1928, according to a compilation made by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 

Public utility earnings show a 15.5 per cent increase. Railroad net 
revenues are up approximately 22 per cent. 

Net income for the 6-month period of 236 corporations, represent- 
ing 16 industrial and mercantile groups, show a total of $892,000,000, 
as compared with $670,000,000 earned by the identical corporations in 
1928. 

Public utility concerns, 194 reporting, had profits of $646,000,000 
for the first half of the year, as against $559,000,000 for the same 
period a year ago. 

Class I railroads, 181 of them, show profits totaling $563,000,000 
this year, compared with $462,000,000 the first six months of 1928. 

That the wages of capital are high and continue to ascend is clearly 
established by the Federal reserve bank statement. 


PROSPERITY NOT DISTRIBUTED 


Mr. President, it seems that there is ample prosperity in the 
country, and the fault we find is that such prosperity is not 
equitably distributed. Finance, transportation, and industry 
have been and are prosperous, but agriculture, embracing the 
most numerous class of our citizenship, is not included in this 
prosperous group. 

We are now convened in a special session of the Congress for 
the one major purpose—that of granting equality of opportunity 
to the farmers of our country. 


PARTY PLEDGES FAVOR AGRICULTURE 


Both of the great political parties are on record on this issue. 
At Kansas City the Republican convention declared that— 


A protective tariff is as vital to American agriculture as it is to Amer- 
ican manufacturing. The Republican Party believes that the home mar- 
ket, built up under the protective policy, belongs to the American 
farmer, and it pledges its support of legislation which will give this 
market to him to the full extent of his ability to supply it. The Repub- 
lican Party pledges itself to the development and enactment of measures 
which will place the agricultural interests of America on a basis of 


economic equality with other industries to insure its prosperity and 
success. 


At Houston the Democratic convention declared that— 


We pledge that in its tariff policy the Democratic Party will insist 
upon equality of treatment between agriculture and other industries. 


Does the pending bill fulfill the pledge made at Kansas City? 
That question must be answered by the distinguished Senators 
across the aisle. 

Does the bill fulfill the pledge made at Houston? I answer 
in the negative. 

The motion just submitted, if agreed to, will cause the bill to 
be so reformed as to more nearly comply with the pledges made 
in the two conventions, and likewise with the demands now 
being made by the farmers of the country. 








BILL INJURES FARMER 


For years relief and equality of opportunity have been prom- 
ised agriculture. In 1922 tariff rates were applied to some of 
the products of the farm, but, at the same time, rates on manu- 
factured commodities were so advanced as to more than nullify 
the effective rates granted agricultural products. 

Dr. James BE. Boyle, professor of rural economy at Cornell 
University, makes the following statement: 

The conclusion seems warranted that when the tariff gains and losses 
are balanced for the farmer the balance shows a net loss to the farmer. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation states the amount as $300,- 
000,000, or about $10 per family. My estimate would be five times this 
amount, or $50 per farm family. 


Mr. President, if Doctor Boyle is correct, the passage of the 
pending bill in its present form will cost each farm family the 
sum of $50 annually, or the total sum of $1,500,000,000. 

In further support of this statement let me call attention to 
the following figures: From 1922 to the present, manufactured 
products have increased in value from $43,650,000,000 to $62,- 
700,000,000, while at the same time farm lands have decreased 
in value from $78,000,000,000 to $58,000,000,000, and farm prod- 
ucts have decreased in value from $14,600,000,000 to $12,000,- 
000,000 annually. 

For some reason industry forged ahead some 33 per cent dur- 
ing the same period in which agriculture has fallen back ap- 
proximately the same percentage. The farmer believes that 
favorable legislation has been responsible in the main for indus- 
try’s success, and, further, he believes that unfulfilled pledges 
have been responsible for his present distress. 

The same scheme of ineffective tariff adjustment for the 
farmer is again proposed in the bill before us. If this bill shall 
be passed in its present form, I assert that the legislation will 
injure the farmer instead of helping him. The bill does not 
even pretend to grant aid to the cotton farmers of the South. 
The suggested tariff rate on wheat is practically ineffective. 
The rate on corn is likewise nothing more than a gesture. On 
these three leading farm commodities nothing of material bene- 
fit is even claimed through the provisions of the bill. Yet all 
agree that the industrial rates in the main will be effective, thus 
causing the farmers to pay substantially more for practically 
everything they are compelled to buy. 

Under the bill the farmers of America will still be forced to 
sell the surplus products of their farms in an international free- 
trade market—the cheapest in the world—and at the same time 
they will be forced to buy their necessities of life in a local 
protected market—the highest in the world. 

Mr. President, the farmers of America are not financially 
able to withstand another assault in the form of an unjust, 
unequal, and unfair tariff act. The farmers are not asking for 
special privileges. Instead they are demanding at the hands 
of this Congress only justice and equality. 

To-day the man who lives in the country and tills the soil is a 
different personality from the farmer of a generation ago. 
Improved roads, rapid transportation, the daily paper, and the 
radio have made their impress upon the farmer and the farmer’s 
family. To-day he knows what will help and what will injure 
the business in which he is engaged. No longer will he be satis- 
fied with or silent regarding any alleged remedy tendered him. 
He knows that because of favorable legislation, finance, trans- 
portation, and industry are to-day enjoying unparalleled pros- 
perity, and that because agriculture has been neglected and 
disowned, this very necessary and once great and respected 
calling languishes and decays. 

LABOR TO BE INJURED 


But, Mr. President, the American farmer, although neglected, 
bankrupt, and despondent, will neither go naked nor hungry. 
If he can not live upon his own farm, or upon the farm of some 
other man, he will migrate to the city to compete with the 
skilled and unskilled labor now engaged in profitable employ- 
ment. This is not a possible contingency, but already to labor 
it is a grave and serious reality. To fail to act to enable the 
farmer to remain upon the farm is to strike a staggering blow 
at the wage earners of America. 

We have heard the demand made that the American market 
belongs to the American manufacturer, and with this claim we 
will not take issue here. We have heard the demand made that 
the American market belongs to American labor, and we agree 
with such contention. We have heard the demand made that 
the American standard of wages and the American standard of 
living should be maintained and elevated, and we join in such 
demand, but at the same time we demand that the American 
market likewise belongs to the American farmer. We demand 
that the definition of American labor be so broadened as to 
include the labor of the American farmer. We demand that 
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the American standard of wages and the American standard of 
living be made possible for and placed within the reach of those 
who till the soil and feed the teeming millions of our country. 

Mr. President, agriculture has been promised relief. The 
farmers have been promised equality of opportunity with indus- 
try. The Congress is now in special session for the one and only 
purpose of enacting legislation necessary to redeem the pledges 
made. After months of demands, hearings, and consideration 
by the Congress, what has been done and what is now proposed 
to be done to aid the farmer? Advice and slight financial assist- 
ance only have been made available to a small percentage of 
the organized farmers of the country. The great masses of the 
farmers have neither been helped nor even reached by the emer- 
gency legislation and the emergency funds made available 
months ago. 

Agriculture can be helped in only two major ways: First, by 
an increased price for the things the farmer sells; and, second, 
by a decreased price for the things the farmer buys. The pend- 
ing bill before us offers little hope for relief in the way of 
better prices for the products of the farm. And, on the other 
hand, instead of decreasing the price of the things the farmer 
has to buy, the bill was scientifically constructed in practically 
every schedule so as to raise the price of practically every 
article necessary to the existence of the farmer and his family. 

Because of the scope and text of the bill before us and because 
of the manifest interest and evident intent of those responsible 
for its existence, I make bold to assert that the farmers of 
America will be injured rather than benefited by the passage of 
the measure. 

Agriculture, embracing some 30,000,000 American citizens, is 
now looking to the Senate of the United States not only for pro- 
tection but to force a fulfillment of the pledges made. If the Sen- 
ate fails, hope wanes and an 8-year struggle ends without victory. 

FARMERS DEPENDING UPON SENATE 


In passing, let me say that this body, the Senate of the United 
States, is the last and only hope of the remnants of a once 
dominant and proud industry, made up of planters, ranchmen, 
and the farmers of America. Agriculture has lost its once proud 
eminence and instead of boasting a majority of our citizenship 
the farm population has dwindled until to-day only about 28 
per cent of our total population resides upon the farm. 

This decrease in farm population is reflected in the personnel 
of the membership of the other branch of the Congress. To 
agriculture the other House is lost and can not be regained, but 
not so the Senate of the United States. Agriculture still is able 
to be heard in this body, but is the opportunity and the ability 
to be heard all the recognition that agriculture is to receive at 
the hands of the Senate of the United States? After the coun- 
try—North and South, East and West—irrespective of party, 
has promised the farmer relief, are we to ignore the promises 
made? Are we to content ourselves with talk and promises and 
then fail to act to protect that group which to-day can not pro- 
tect itself? Are we, the representatives of agricultural States, 
their last and only hope, to sit here placidly and permit legisla- 
tion to be enacted which will injure rather than help those for 
whom we claim to speak?. Such a record by me will not be made. 

SUMMARY OF ARGUMENT 


Mr. President, I have sought to present and to substantiate 
the following propositions: 

First. The country is demanding tariff adjustment in such a 
manner as to bring relief to agriculture. This is evidenced by 
the declarations and pledges made by the two major parties in 
their last national conventions; further, by the recommendations 
made to the Congress by the President, who is presumed to speak 
for a majority of the people of the country; and, still further, 
by the fact that we are now in special session for the one major 
purpose of bringing aid to the farmers of America. 

Second. That in the main, and with but few exceptions, indus- 
try is not in need of a general revision of our existing tariff 
laws. 

Third. That there is no demand sufficient to justify a general 
revision of the tariff act of 1922. 

Fourth. The pending bill, if passed in its present form or 
even substantially in its present form, will injure rather than 
help the agricultural interests of the country. To deny the 
propositions just made and to assert that industry is demanding 
a complete revision of existing rates and that industry is in 
need of higher tariff duties is to admit that when the bill is 
passed agriculture will be at a still greater disadvantage than it 
finds itself under existing law. 

Mr. President, the farmer is not asking any advantage in this 
bill. He is not seeking any special privilege in tariff rates, 
He knows that at best he can be helped only slightly by the 
imposition of import taxes. But he is asking that he be not 
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placed at a still further disadvantage by a general readjustment 
and revision upward of the industrial rates carried in existing 
law. 

The farmer is justified in his demand. 

With the pledges of the two major parties in his hands; with 
the President recommending relief; with the press of the coun- 
try supporting his position; with a majority in this body con- 
vinced of his distress and sympathetic with his petition; with 
the Congress now in special session for the expressed purpose 
of granting him relief; and with a proposal and a program 
which will help instead of hurt; if he fails here and now, Mr. 
President, when, I ask, may he hope for a brighter day? 


TWO PROGRAMS BEFORE SENATE 


Mr. President, we have two programs now before the Senate: 
One, a general revision of the tariff as proposed in the pending 
bill; and the other, a program for a limited revision covering 
the rates applicable to agriculture and rates applicable to in- 
dustries known and shown to be in distress. 

The first program calls for a complete and general revision 
of all existing tariff rates, most of such rates being proposed 
to be revised upward. 

This program, if carried out, will injure rather than aid the 
farmers of the country. It will give him an ounce more for 
the things he sells, and cost him a pound more for the things 
he buys. It will drive him in ever-increasing numbers from the 
farm, and force him to seek the cities in search of work to 
support himself and family. ° 

This bill, if passed, will injure rather than aid the masses 
of the wage earners of the country. The wage earner’s com- 
petition will be increased by the millions of idle farmers look- 
ing for employment. Impoverished agriculture, with its buying 
power diminished if not destroyed, will be unable to absorb the 
finished products of industry; and such condition will be re- 
flected immediately in a slowing-down of industrial activity, de- 
creased employment, and falling wages. 

Such a program, if carried out, will injure rather than aid 
the mass of industrial activity in America. To the extent that 
the proposed rates will constitute an embargo against foreign 
goods, the buying power of our trading friends across the seas 
will be diminished, reacting first upon the industries now enjoy- 
ing foreign trade, and almost simultaneously upon the wage 
earners employed in such industrial institutions. 

The first program, if carried out, will injure, if not destroy, 
American good will abroad, and where good will and friendly 
relations do not exist trade will diminish, and even peace itself 
may be threatened. 

Mr. President, do we dare indorse, stand for, and support a 
program so radical that it will probably, if not positively, in- 
jure the farmers, the wage earners, and the great masses of 
the people of the United States? 

The second program embodies the recommendations of the 
President; it is the Borah program of last June; it is the 
program of the organized farmers of the country; it is the 
program demanded by the press and people generally—a pro- 
gram which will help rather than injure agriculture—a pro- 
gram which will help rather than injure labor—a program 
which will help rather than injure the mass of industry, and 
a program which, when carried out, will be the consummation 
of the crystallization of public opinion into the law of the land. 

Mr. President, in order to displace the first program and to 
substitute in its place the second, I have offered the motion to 
recommit the bill with instructions so to alter the measure as 
to comply with the demands made by the farmers, the pledges 
made by both the major political parties, and the recommenda- 
tions submitted by the President ; and on behalf and in the name 
of our largest and most distressed industry I urge the adoption 
of the proposal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to submit and have 
printed in the Recorp, without reading, some statements, some 
letters, and some editorials. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From Collier’s Weekly for August 24, 1929] 


SENATOR BORAH, WHO BELIEVES A PROMISE MADE SHOULD BE KEPT, 
SPEAKS HIS MIND IN THIS STATEMENT GIVEN EXCLUSIVELY TO 
COLLIER’S 


There was no misunderstanding the issue with reference to agricul- 
ture in the last campaign. Both parties declared that agriculture was 
fighting for its life against economic inequality, and both stood pledged 
to remedy the injustice. A special session was promised for that pur- 
pose. The question is: Shall this pledge be kept? 

What the farmer must have, in order that he may be placed upon 
an economic equality with other industries, is not a lo&n but a price 
for his products, a price which will enable him to pay the prices he 


must pay for the things he buys in a protected market. He is com- 
pelled under present circumstances to sell in the open market (if he 
is producing a commodity of which we have a surplus) and he is denied 
the right by his Government to buy in the open market. If this were 
not true, the farmer might by his own efforts attain economic equality. 
So long, therefore, as the Government denies him the right threugh its 
policy of protection to buy in the open market, it should stand ready 
to adopt any practicable scheme which will relieve him of this in- 
equality. Hamilton saw this injustice and proposed to remedy it by 
a bounty. Hamilton knew much about economics but very little about 
economic appetites after 100 years of protection. 

The farmer who produces products of which we have not a surplus 
is entitled under the protective system to duties which will place him 
upon an economic equality with other industries. But while placing 
a reasonable duty on some of the things the farmer sells they propose, 
it seems, to place a higher duty upon everything which he buys. In 
other words, when the transaction is closed the inequality continues. 

There are only two ways that I know of by which we can assure 
the farmer economic equality, so far as the tariff is concerned, and 
they are: Equal protection with other industries through raising his 
rates or by reducing his living and producing costs through a towering 
of present tariff rates. 

The protective-tariff system is now threatened by reason of the acts 
of its greatest beneficiaries. When agriculture asks for reasonable 
protection the other industries demand higher duties, which leaves 
agriculture suffering from that economic inequality of which we were 
pledged to relieve them. Agriculture knows precisely where the fault 
lies and is prepared to meet the challenge. 

Wm. E. Borag. 


[From the Washington, D. C., Times of October 9, 1929] 
A JIMMY—NOT A TARIFF 


(By Herbert Kaufman) 
. * 7 * * + : 

Current prosperity and corporation reports deny the necessity for a 
general upward revision. 

Production records deny it. Foreign competitive conditions deny it. 
And dividend rates deny it. 

7 - . > . oe « 

We are no longer infant industrialists. Hundreds of our group enter- 
prises have passed the competitive phase. 

In certain fields America enjoys patent monopolies or natural advan- 
tages with which even pauper wage levels can’t cope. 

To subsidize further such powerfully intrenched blocs, or similarly 
to favor a host of lesser (but just as dominant) business divisions, 
would invite the suspicion that Congress is paying campaign debts at 
public expense—or wagging tails for election marrowbones to come. 

The Republican platform promised to keep wheels spinning and smoke- 
stacks belching, but it also pledged a square deal to the man behind the 
plow, the girl across the counter, and the woman before the cook stove. 





{From the Washington Star—Independent] 

The Washington Star is for less drastic revision of the existing 
Republican-made tariff than proposed in the House bill. It favors the 
upward revision of only such schedules as can be proved to require added 
protection in the broad interest of the Nation as a whole. 


——— 


[From the Baltimore Sun—Independent] 


The Hawley bill in its agricultural schedules is a futile gesture to the 
farmers. Eminent Republicans have repeatedly agreed with eminent 
economists that there is no salvation in a tariff so long as the farmers’ 
ills proceed from production of an exportable surplus. As to the indus- 
trial schedules of the Hawley bill, they are not dictated by need even 
under advanced protectionist theory. 


—— 


{From the New York Herald Tribune—Independent Republican] 


The Herald Tribune heartily approves the program of tariff revision 
submitted to the extra session of Congress by President Hoover. We 
favor giving agriculture any added protection which it may need and 
readjusting rates in certain other industries which have suffered recently 
from depression due to foreign competition. 

* © * We should think first of giving the relief promised to 
agriculture and to other depressed industries. 





[From the Hartford Courant—Republican] 


The Courant believes that no duty of the existing tariff should be 
increased unless it can be convincingly shown that an increase is needed 
to afford a proper degree of protection. It believes that the present 
tariff in the main is working very well and that comparatively few 
duties require upward revision. It regards the proposed Hawley tariff 
as exceeding in many instances the actual requirements of a sound 
protective policy. 
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{From the Springfield Republican—Independent] 
The Republican has declared that with the passage of the farm relief 
bill Congress should have ended the special session so far as fiscal legis- 
lation was concerned, and let the tariff of 1922 remain undisturbed. 





[From the Boston Evening Transcript—Independent Republican] 

The Transcript has felt that the tariff might well be left alone, 
except where impartial investigation disclosed a genuine menace to 
an industry which could not be removed except through an increase 
in the rates. Cases of this kind are very few and far between, for the 
present rates are high and the mere fact that foreign goods are coming 
in does not necessarily constitute a threat to American industry or 
agriculture. 


[From the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal—Independent] 
~ * * * * ~ ” 


The Hawley bill is unsound because it increases the protection on 
commodities already highly protected and extends only slight degrees 
of protection to the farmer’s raw products. Farm relief is the resound- 
ing cry. Let the tariff afford the farmer more protection and the 
manufacturer, already well on his feet, less. Such a move would be 
sincere, at least. 


[From the Columbus Dispatch—Independent] 


* * * “The Hawley bill more than neutralizes its farm increases 
by heavy increases on ‘many articles of which the farmers are almost 
universally buyers, not producers and sellers. Building materials, 
shoes, leather, and harness are examples.” 


[From the Kansas City Star—Independent] 

Under the guise of agricultural relief the Hawley bill, as passed 
by the House, is really a bill for the benefit of the manufacturing 
interests. It would impose on the farmer increased costs far in 
excess of the benefits to him. * * * 

The existing tariff act gave extravagant protection to the industries 
of the country. Any further increase in these duties is unjustified. 

[From the Cleveland Plain Dealer—Independent Democrat] 

The Plain Dealer regards the Hawley bill as the worst and most 
indefensible tariff proposal ever offered for the serious consideration 
of Congress. Its major purpose, it will be recalled, was to aid the 
farmer. The testimony of those who have studied its relation to the 
farmer is practically unanimous in the opinion that it will take a 
great deal more out of the farmer's pocket than it will put in. 





[From the Chicago Daily News—Independent] 


* * * ‘The guiding motto of Congress should be: “ No evidence 
of necessity, no change.” 





{From the Chicago Tribune—Independent Republican] 


Spokesmen for the farmers are justified in their criticisms of the 
tariff bill as it passed the House. Further, they are justified in asking 
that tariff legislation be confined pretty closely to farm schedules. It 
is becoming increasingly apparent that if the door is to be openéd 
to a revision of the tariffs on manufactured goods, there will be no 
closing of the door until scores of items which are in no real need of 
protection are given it. 


{From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat—Independent] 


The Globe-Democrat supports, and has always supported, the prin- 
ciple of a protective tariff, but it regards a general upward revision 
of the tariff at this time as uncalled for, unnecessary, and unwise. 

Except as to agricultural products there was no demand for tariff 
revision in the election of last year. Nothing in our economic cir- 
cumstances warrants such a revision. 

* * * The country is committed to revision of the agricultural 
schedule but aside from that, revision should be limited to the par- 
ticular situations indicated by the President. 





[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch—Independent] 


American industry as a whole has prospered under the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber law. There is no necessity for a new act with a higher scale 
of rates, such as the Hawley schedules. The Republican Party plat- 
form has pledged revision to heip agriculture, with other readjust- 
ments which experience has shown necessary. That is the President’s 
position as stated in his message. 


{From the Detroit News—Independent] 
In general, however, the Hawley bill increases tariffs all along the line, 


notwithstanding the fact that the existing Fordney tariff is the highest 
in our history. 
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[From the Minneapolis Tribune—Republican] 


The Minneapolis Tribune, conservative Republican newspaper, has 
taken the editorial stand that the Hawley tariff bill is completely un- 
satisfactory to agriculture. It has maintained that it does not in any 
sense fulfill the Republican Party pledges and that the increase in the 
industrial rates have nullified whatever gains there were to the farmer 
in the increased agricultural rates. It has gone further and declared 
that the farmer will never get any real relief unless the Fordney- 
McCumber rates are subject to a general downward revision. 





(From the Reno Evening Gazette—Republican] 


* * * Allin all the far West will be well satisfied if the new legis- 
lation is confined to the agricultural schedules, the rates of which must 
be increased if its livestock and farming industries are successfully to 
continue. 

[From the Los Angeles Times—Independent Republican] 

The times favors a tariff which will adequately protect American in- 
dustry, including agriculture, but recognizes that there is danger of 
setting rates so high that they will raise prices unduly and injure the 
consumer. It does not believe that present rates should be advanced 
where experience has proved them sufficient, and does not think general 
revision advisable at the present time. It stands with President Hoover 
for revision upward of agricultural schedules and limited changes in a 
few others. 





{From the People’s Business, Washington, D. C.] 
TARIFF AX FOR FARMERS 
. ~ * * * * 7 

If this bill becomes a law in anything like its present form, the 
American farmer, in whose interest the present special session of Con- 
gress was called, will have just about as much cause for giving thanks 
this coming Thanksgiving Day as the American turkey. * * * 

. * * + * - oe 

The bill as it stands is an utter betrayal of those farmers who relied 
upon the campaign promises of the successful presidential candidate and 
his party. 

“The promise of the Republican Party was for the creation of eco- 
nomic equality through tariff revision,” says Senator Capper, of Kan- 
sas, himself a Republican. “ This the pending bill does not provide. 
Farm rates have been raised, but those on industrial commodities have 
also been raised correspondingly. In other words, the farmer will find 
himself at the same place he is now. He gets better protection on his 
products, but the same relative increased protection has been given on 
the things he buys. He will, perhaps, get more for what he sells, but 
will pay more for what he buys. So as the result of the operation of 
the tariff under the proposed rate he would be in the same plight he 
is under the present law.” 

The farmers might consider themselves happy if their case were no 
worse than it appears to be from Senator Caprrr’s statement. Un- 
fortunately it would be much worse. For of the 6,500,000 farmers 
there are at least 6,000,000 who would certainly not get more for 
what they sell, but who would certainly pay more for what they buy, 
by reason of this “necking party’ Messrs, HAWLEY and Smoot have 
prepared for the farmers with an ax for agriculture behind their backs, 

* * * . * * * 


—_——— 


{From the Minneapolis Tribune of May 27, 1929] 


A WARNING TO THE INDUSTRIAL EAST 
>. * + + * * . 

What force within the Republican Party is it that is persistently 
thwarting agriculture? 

The first answer to that is that it is not President Hoover. 

And the second answer is that it is mainly the industrial East. 

Who opposes agriculture on casein? Chiefly the industrial East. 
Who opposes agriculture on vegetable oils and fats? The industrial 
East. Who opposes agriculture on butter? The industrial East. Who 
seeks to impose higher cement costs on the farmer? ‘The industrial 
East. Who seeks to turn the present farm-relief session into a session 
designed to increase the farmers all-round living costs? The industrial 
Jast. Who seeks to repudiate the pledges President Hoover made the 
farmer? The industrial East. Always the industrial East. 

* - * - + ~ + 

Some immensely serious consequences are attached to the foregoing 
conclusions. 


The Tribune is not in general an advocate of sectionalism, in fact, 
deplores the spirit of sectionalism; but who can be so blind as not to 
see what is bound to happen in the event that the industrial East con- 
tinues to smother and stifle the agrarian West? 

We hardly need say that a time will come when the party will be too 
small to hold both groups, 
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{From the Washington Farmer of June 20, 1929] 


AGRICULTURE Must Look To THE SENATE—Dr. EB. A, Bryan CONTINUES 
IN THE BELIEF THAT THE AGRARIAN SrTaTes SHOULD Sgr OvuT To 
CONTROL THE UPPER BRANCH OF CONGRESS 


To the EpITorR oF THE WASHINGTON FARMER: 

You may have forgotten that some 15 or 18 years ago—yes; it was 20 
years ago, in 1909—that I pointed out in the public discussion of the 
agricultural situation that the hope of the farmer in national legislative 
matters lay in the United States Senate. It was in an address at the 
Agricultural College of Montana and about the time of the Roosevelt 
country-life agitation. 

In subsequent discussions of the same problem I also pointed out 
that there must inevitably be a unity of action on agragian matters 
between the farmers of the South and those of the West which should 
cross the traditional political alignments which arrayed a “ solid 
South” against a strongly Republican majority in Northern and Eastern 
States, 

I recall that your valuable journal not only called attention to these 
suggestions through your columns but that you called specific attention 
of several of the great agricultural papers to these suggestions and that 
editorial comment followed in many of them. 


THE FARM BLOC 


The appearance in due time of a “farm bloc” in national legislation 
confirmed this diagnosis so far as the solidarity of political interest 
between the farmers of the West and South are concerned. 

The agrarian legislation now before Congress demonstrates more 
clearly than ever before the truth that so far as political power is 
concerned the farmer must place bis chief reliance on the United States 
Senate. 

Twenty years ago it was the fashion to think of the Senate as a high- 
brow body composed of rich men whose natural sympathies were bound 
up with big business and corporate wealth. The same notion lingers 
still. As I then pointed out, the rapid decline in rural population, 
amounting practically to an agricultural revolution, had led to corre- 
sponding increase in the urban vote. The scepter had departed forever 
from Israel so far as the farmer was concerned. 

But there remained then, and there would remain for the next hun- 
dred years, a majority of agrarian States. If these exercised tbeir 
inherent powers they might, if they so chose, be represented in the 
United States Senate by Members who represented agrarian interests— 
by men who, not only by assent to political dogma but who genuinely 
were devoted to the farmer’s interest and who understood and fully 
sympathized with his problems, 

Now, regardless of whether we approve or disapprove the proposed 
debenture feature of the farm relief bill, it is perfectly clear that the 
Senate reflects to a degree the prevailing sentiment in many agrarian 
States, and likewise that the House represents the point of view in the 
populous industrial and commercial centers, where employer and em- 
ployee alike believe that their interests would be served by the defeat 
of the debenture plan. 

The Senate majority for this feature of the so-called “farm relief” 
bill would have been much greater had not party discipline cracked the 
whip to maintain, as far as possible, the party alignment. 

GREAT BASIC INDUSTRY 


It is now so perfectly clear that the farmer element should turn to 
the United States Senate for full national representation and the pro- 
tection which should be given to that great basic industry that even 
the dullest should not overlook it. 

The agrarian States should consciously set out to control the United 
States Senate by the election only of men who know the genuine farm 
problem and believe in their very souls that the hope of the Nation lies 
in the maintenance of a great rural population owning and managing 
their own farm homes. 

INDUSTRY IN SADDLE 

Industry is in the saddle with boots and spurs. It rides hard and 
fast and fails to see that even its own interests are endangered by the 
pace. The constituent can determine the political course of its repre- 
sentatives in the Senate. But the farmer never will do so unless he 
selects men who know and believe in his cause. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that he must be a “dirt farmer.” Nor is it sufficient that 
he own two or three big farms and has farming done on them for him. 
No agrarian State should be remiss in setting its house in order that 
its chief interest should be fully represented in the United States 
Senate. 

The very fact that industry and commerce involve concentrated popu- 
lation and concentrated interests, and that farming involves thin and 
widely diffused populations, lies at the basis of the political principles 
involved in this thesis. As I remarked to you the other day, a glimpse 
over the past 20 years confirms it, 

BE. A. BRYAN. 

PULLMAN, June 10, 1929, 


= 


FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL AND COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., September 30, 1929. 
Senator ELMer THOMAS, 
Senator W. B. PINnz, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR FRIENDS: Our national president, Mr. C. E. Huff, visited our 
headquarters here Saturday. After conversation with him and careful 
study of the tariff bill now pending in the Senate of the United States, 
I am fully convinced that he thinks should this bill become a law it 
will do more harm to farmers by far than it will do good. 

I see by the papers that Senator DiLt gave figures in a speech in 
the Senate, in which he says farm products receive an increase of 13%4 
per cent in this bill, while eastern industries get a raise of 8614 per 
cent. We will not concede that the present law is equitable to farmers, 
but the proposed law is so much worse that it is really unthinkable. 

I am confident that you will do all in your power to get such modifi- 
cation of the proposed bill as will do the least injury to farmers of your 
State and of the Nation. 

Yours truly, JoHN A. SIMPSON, President. 


OCTOBER 9, 1929. 
To Members of the United States Senate: 

The special session of Congress was called for the particular purpose 
of granting to agriculture tariff equality with industry. The Congress 
thus far has lost sight of or disregarded this fact. It has so readjusted 
industrial tariff rates as to make the inequality between industry and 
agriculture greater than ever before. The proposed tariff schedules are, 
therefore, in the main unsatisfactory to agriculture. 

We demand that you exercise every effort to limit the action of the 
Congress to the purpose for which the session was called, and to that 
end we call to your attention the schedule of rates submitted by Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation and ask your support of these, and also 
your support of the flexible provisions and other administrative sections 
recommended by our organization. 

Yours truly, 

CALIFORNIA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 

A. Ahlf, president; R. W. Blackburn, vice president ; Leland C. 
Stoll, director; E. E. Burnet, director; J. E. Bandy, 
director; J. C. Johnson, director; J. A. Smiley, director; 
Roy K. Cole, director; J. J. Nielsen, director; B. H. 
Schulte, director; Alex. Johnson, executive secretary. 





THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., September 25, 1929. 

A careful study of the tariff bill as reported to the Senate by the 
Finance Committee convinces us that, notwithstanding an upward 
revision of rates on various agricultural commodities, the relative dis- 
advantage of agriculture as compared with industry is fully as great 
under the pending bill as under the present law. 

According to the Statistical Abstract of the United States for the 
year 1928, compiled by the Department of Commerce, the average ad 
valorem duty on agricultural products and provisions, as classified by 
the tariff act, during the preceding year was 22.54 per cent, while the 
average ad valorem duty on all the other dutiable schedules was 42.6 
per cent. Since the rates on industrial and manufactured products in 
the present bill have been raised more on the average than the rates 
on agricultural commodities, it is manifest that the tariff bill, if 
enacted in its present form, will utterly fail to fulfill one of the pri- 
mary purposes for which Congress was called in special session. 

While the grange desires that adequate protection shall be given to 
those branches of our agriculture which can be brought under the 
protective system, we are not unmindful of the fact that the farmer, 
as a consumer, has an equal interest in seeing that tariff rates on com- 
modities which he must buy are maintained at fair and reasonable 
level. There is a difference between tariff rates that will insure proper 
protection to American industry and labor, and rates that breed 
monopoly and burden the consumer for the benefit of industries which, 
on the whole, are now enjoying great prosperity. The value of the 
securities of many of these industries has increased from two to six 
fold during the past seven years. 

We are also impressed by the fact that a large proportion of the 
acreage of American farms can not be brought under the protective 
system, for the reason that the crops produced on these lands fall 
into the surplus class and must be sold on the world’s markets at the 
world’s price. It follows, therefore, that the higher we make the tariff 
on general commodities, the less chance there is for the economic sur- 
vival of unprotected farmers. The farmer who is compelled to sell his 
crops in the open markets of the world is working under a tremendous 
handicap when he is obliged by the action of the Government to buy 
his supplies in our highly protected market. No system of marketing 
and money lending can overcome this handicap. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep BRENCKMAN, 
Washington Representative. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I may say just 
a word to Senators on this side of the aisle. The proposal 
which I have presented is exactly in harmony with the pledges 
made in our platform at Houston. In that platform we pledged 
the people of the United States that we would take action if 
in power, or, if not in power, would use our influence as best 
we could, to see that agriculture got equality with industry. 
My motion seeks to insure that equality. If the motion should 
be agreed to, we will consider the agricultural schedules first. 

This would not deny the privilege or the opportunity to any 
industry to come upon this floor, through its Senator, and make 
a motion to amend existing law. It would, however, change the 
burden of proof. 

At the present time there are in this bill 21,000 schedules. 
They will remain in it unless the Senate shall take them out. 
My motion would take out all the schedules except those related 
to agriculture, reversing the burden of proof only. Any industry 
can have an amendment made upon the floor and make its case, 
and if it can make its case before the Senate I will concede that 
it is entitled to relief. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of my motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fess King Sheppard 
Ashurst Fletcher La Follette Shortridge 
Barkley Frazier McKellar Simmons 
Bingham George McMaster Smoot 

Black Gillett McNary Steck 

Blaine Glenn Moses Steiwer 
Blease Go!ldsborough Norbeck Stepens 
Borah Greene Norris Swanson 
Bratton Hale Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Harris Oddie Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Harrison Overman Trammell 
Broussard Hawes Patterson Tydings 
Capper Hayden Phipps Vandenberg 
Caraway Hebert Pine Wagner 
Connally Heflin Pittman Walcott 
Couzens Johnson Reed Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Jones Robinson, Ark, Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Kean Robinson, Ind. Warren 

Dill Kendrick Sackett Waterman 
Edge Keyes Schall Watson 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, when a motion similar to 
the pending motion was presented to the Senate by the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Borau], before we began consideration of the 
tariff bill, I voted for it. Since that time we have devoted between 
six and eight weeks, directly, and indirectly, to the consideration 
of the pending bill. 

The opponents of the Hawley-Smoot bill have demonstrated 
their control of the situation. They have placed upon the 
administrative features some outstanding amendments of great 
importance. 

We have passed a resolution calling upon the Secretary of 
the Treasury to furnish us with certain data from the income- 
tax returns. This data is now on the press and will be avail- 
able to Senators in a few days, possibly to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. There will be 500 of them here to-morrow. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If we have been successful in all of our 
major contentions with reference to the administrative features 
of the bill, it is reasonable to suppose that we will be able 
to correct any, if not all, of the excessive rates carried in the 
present bill. 

Therefore, after all these weeks of labor and after all this 
preparation, I do not feel, when we have reached the rate sched- 
ules, that we ought to seek by a general motion to eliminate all 
of them from the bill except those relating to agriculture, sugar, 
and tobacco. I think we should meet these rates and discuss 
them, so that we may enlighten the country with reference to 
the burdens of taxation that are about to be attempted to be 
imposed upon them in the interest of certain special industries 
in the United States. 

In addition to that, Mr. President, the motion carries a pro- 
vision to this effect: 

That the elimination of such text shall be without prejudice to the 
submission in the Senate of specific amendments to existing law. 


Under the authority of that provision in the motion the 
proponents of the bill when we reach the schedules could offer 
as an amendment upon each item the increase carried in the 
House bill or in the bill as it is reported from the Senate 
Committee on Finance, and thus force the Senate, in spite of 
the elimination, to discuss and act upon the several propositions, 
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Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. That same privilege, of course, would have been 
available had the motion offered by the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Borau] prevailed, would it not? The same privilege to 
offer any amendment to any rate at any time would have 
prevailed ? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Perhaps it would. But again, if the several 
schedules should be stricken out of the bill, every item in those 
schedules would be in conference and the Senate conferees 
would have to deal with the House conferees with respect to 
each of them. I expect, if I shall live, to be a member of that 
conference committee, and I should like to have an expression 
of the opinion of the Senate upon the several House provisions 
which it is proposed by this motion to eliminate from the bill. 

I do not see how any advantage is to be gained by the adop- 
tion of the motion and regretfully I am not going to vote for it. 
I wish that we might have confined the revision to agricul- 
ture. I wish the President had left out of his communication 
upon the subject the suggestion of extending it to a few indus- 
tries “suffering from excessive foreign competition.” But we 
have passed that stage now and we can not avoid it. It is 
inevitable. If it were not inevitable there is no better time 
than now, and we are never going to be better prepared to dis- 
cuss the House provisions with respect to the increases in the 
industrial rates than we are to-day. 

But I do not desire, Mr. President, to be confined, and I do 
not think Senators on this side of the Chamber and those on 
the other side of the Chamber who are cooperating with us 
desire to be confined, in our amendments to the rates carried in 
the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act. Those rates are excessively 





high. Many of them are oppressive. Many of them are horribly 
unjust. They were made so rather because of the extraordinary 


conditions which confronted the committee and the Congress at 
the time of the passage of the Fordney-McCumber bill tn 1922. 
We were just recovering from the greatest war of all history. 
The whole of Europe and nearly all of the civilized world were 
in a state of business and industrial and financial chaos. The 
currencies of most countries had almost depreciated to the 
vanishing point, and it was felt in fixing those rates that we 
could not very safely be guided by any former rule for measur- 
ing the degree of protection to which an industry was entitled. 
It was felt that in violation and disregard of the rules which 
ordinarily had controlled us in fixing tariffs we must fix rates 
so high as to guarantee the safety of American industries 
against any of the exigencies of that difficult and chaotic situa- 
tion; so those rates were fixed exorbitantly high, too high. We 
want to get behind them in many instances and reduce the rates 
which obtained before that enactment. In order to do that we 
must have a broad latitude for action. 

Mr. President, I do not feel, after making the fight we have 
made, that I want now to have to do all this work again, 
because if we do not go on and finish it now probably in the 
next session of the Congress or in the second session of the 
Congress we will have a bill before us for revision of the tariff 
and we will have to go over all the ground again and make all 
of this preparation again. I do not want to have to do that. 

I think, Mr. President, moreover, that the country has heard 
enough and seen enough of what is going on in this Chamber 
and what went on in the sessions of the majority members of 
the committee when they framed the amendments to the House 
bill to want the rates discussed openly and to want to have all 
the light the Senate can possibly shed upon the rates, to have 
them thorough:y analyzed, scrutinized, exposed, and discussed. 
Therefore, I feel that I can not support the motion of the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

I desire to give notice, however, that if the motion shall be 
adopted I shall propose a resolution to this effect: 


Resolved, That in any sessions of the Committee on Finance in the 
consideration of the bill or of amendments thereto— 


Having reference to the motion of the Senator from Okla- 
homa— 


the entire membership of the committee shall be permitted to be present 
and participate, and no action shall be taken by the committee, or any 
majority thereof, in regard to the bill or amendments thereto, unless 
the minority has had full and adequate opportunity to be present at and 
to participate in all such actions by the committee or majority thereof. 


Mr. President, I recognize the fact that up to this time both 
parties when in power have made tariff bills through the action 
o. the majority membership of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House and have amended those bills through the action 
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of the majority membership of the Committee on Finance of the { mitted to be true, without realizing that we have carried the 


Senate. It is a practice that antedated the time when I became 
a Senator, and my service in the Senate runs back nearly 30 
years. It was the practice when we made the Payne-Aldrich 
tariff bill. That practice was followed by the Democrats when 
we made the tariff bill of 1913. I was then chairman of the 
Committee on Finance. It has been followed in the making of 
every tariff bill during this century. But, Mr. President, it is a 
bad practice, and some things that have developed in the past 
few days that I do not now desire to discuss prove the fact that 
it is a bad and vicious practice. We ought not to hesitate to 
discontinue that practice when it is demonstrated that it is not 
wise. 

If the amendments had been made by the full committee, of 
course, there would have been long, drawn-out discussions in 
the committee. There would have been majority and minority 
reports. One-half of the discussion to which the schedules will 
lead in the Senate would have been avoided, in my judgment, 
if the full membership of the Finance Committee had partici- 
pated in the framing of the amendments. 

The Senator from Utah shakes his head. Doubtless he does 
not agree with me; but, Mr. President, I am convinced, whether 
or not anyone else ig convinced, that it is a bad practice; and if 
the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma prevails, I shall offer 
such a resolution as I have indicated. I did not rise to make a 
speech, but simply to make that statement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if this motion had been made 
at the beginning of the tariff discussion some seven or eight 
weeks ago, I presume I would have voted for it, but since we 
voted on the Borah resolution we have been engaged in about 
two months of debate in the Senate on the administrative fea- 
tures of the pending tariff bill. Of that debate I think the his- 
torian will have to say that it has never been excelled either in 
time consumed, in intelligence displayed, or in results achieved 
so far as the administrative features of tariff legislation are 
concerned. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska understand that the motion proposes to strike out the 
administrative provisions of the bill which have already been 
passed upon? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Those provisions will be left in 
the bill as we have adopted them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. Now, Mr. President, let us think for a 
moment what we have put in the bill in the way of administra- 
tive features. In my opinion, some of the amendments which 
have been added to the bill contain the most important and 
most beneficial legislation that has ever been attached to a tariff 
bill. If the amendments already adopted shall remain in the 
proposed law, the time will never again come when in a general 
tariff revision there will be involved the trades, the jealousies, 
the logrolling, and other evils which have attended every tariff 
revision from the beginning of our Government. Those will be 
things of the past. We have put into the bill an amendment 
which will, without doubt, go far toward laying, if not com- 
pletely laying, the foundation for a scientific tariff, something 
we have never had but which all honest, patriotic citizens have 
always wanted. It will go far toward the elimination of parti- 
San politics in the making of tariff bills in the future, another 
thing that all our people, except a few machine politicians, have 
been anxious to obtain, and something that has always existed 
in the consideration of every tariff bill in the past. 

In addition to that, Mr. President, we have put on an amend- 
ment which will give the consumers of the country representa- 
tion before the Tariff Commission. We have also put on an 
amendment which I think will go far to relieve the distress of 
stricken agriculture. 

It seems to me now, with a majority of the Senate in favor 
of such beneficent measures and amendments as those I have 
briefly outlined, when a majority of the Senate who are in 
favor of those things are here, we ought to be willing to con- 
front the question of rates, for under existing circumstances I 
believe we can approach the consideration of rates with a fair 
hope, at least, that we shall remedy some of the glaring evils 
that exist in the present law. 

We have a law that is practically prohibitive so far as 
importations are concerned. Only about 3 or 3% per cent of 
manufactured articles used in this country are imported. If 
we consider it from the broad viewpoint, as we ought to do of 
American citizens, thinking not of one class but of all classes 
of our people, and still believing in a protective tariff, it seems 
to me that we can not be confronted with that statement, ad- 
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protection theory to an extreme; that we have made it possible 
on this side of the tariff wall to build up monopolies and trusts, 
a danger which always comes from a tariff wall that is unrea- 
sonably high. So it seems to me that it is our duty, in view of 
what has been accomplished, to go on through and try to accom- 
plish more good of the same kind by reducing some of the 
exorbitant rates in the present law. 

If, Mr. President, we are going to consider it only from the 
standpoint of the welfare of agriculture, if we are going to 
consider only the interests of the farmer, to my mind it is more 
important that we should reduce some of the high rates which 
the farmer has to pay and which constitute a part of his cost of 
living than it is to increase rates on agricultural products. 
Rather than to confine the bill to the agricultural schedule, I 
believe we can do more good to stricken agriculture by putting 
the farmer in a world where there is some equality, where he 
will not be required to pay the exorbitant prices which he must 
pay when he is this side of the tariff wall, many of those prices 
built up and maintained by monopolies and combinations, and 
then be compelled to sell his surplus products in the world mar- 
ket on the other side of that tariff wall. And because I see hope 
ahead that the Senate will be able to frame out of the pending 
bill a measure which will meet these contingencies and will 
accomplish some of the things which I have outlined, I am 
opposed to the pending motion. 

It is said that we have devoted too much time to the debate 
on the tariff bill. Mr. President, I do not believe there has ever 
been a tariff bill considered where the debate has been more 
fairly and honestly confined to the bill itself than it has been 
to this one. It has taken a great deal of tinre, as must neces- 
sarily be the case unless we apply a gag rule and let a few men 
decide what this legislative assembly ought to decide for itself. 
We have taken a great deal of time, but, as I have said, we 
have put into this bill some things which, if it shall become a 
law, will make it unnecessary for the Senate or the Congress 
in the future to take the same amount of time: which will make 
it possible for them to consider every schedule upon its own 
merits; which will make it impossible to trade one schedule for 
another and to bring into play partisan considerations and drive 
nren because of party feeling either this way or that way; in 
other words, which will bring about such a condition that Con- 
gress will consider the tariff upon the high moral basis of 
efficiency, and every schedule will be considered according to 
its merits and demerits. Having accomplished that much, 
which, it seems to me, is worth more to the country than any- 
thing that has ever been accomplished in any tariff bill hereto- 
fore, we ought to go on, Mr. President, and take up the sched- 
ules and give additional relief to those who are suffering on 
account of unreasonably high and exaggerated tariff rates. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I regret to find 
myself not able to support the proposition advanced by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas]. Briefly, let mre give some 
of the reasons which impel me to the conclusion that the motion 
to recommit as submitted by him should not prevail. 

About June 17 last the Senate, after a very prolonged debate, 
defeated a resolution which sought to instruct the Finance Com- 
mittee to limit the provisions of the proposed tariff law, in so 
far as its action was concerned, to the agricultural and directly 
related schedules. The contest was very close. That debate 
revealed that a large number of Senators thought that the pri- 
mary purpose of the revision of the tariff at this timre was to 
afford an additional measure of relief to farmers. The deci- 
sion, however, by 1 vote was against the resolution of the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. BoraH]. Thereafter the Senate pro- 
ceeded upon the theory that the whole subject matter of the 
tariff was open to review and to revision, and, as has been 
stated by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons] and 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], much water has gone 
over the dam since that time. It does not seem to me that any 
wholesome end would be accomplished by adopting the nrotion. 

While it is true that the motion does not expressly rescind 
the action of the Senate with respect to the administrative pro- 
visions, there is one feature of that motion which seems to 
imply that it is the intention and purpose of the mover of the 
motion to accomplish that end. I call attention to the following 
language: 

And provided further, That, when the consideration of said bill is 
completed in the Senate and before final passage, said Finance Com- 
mittee is hereby authorized and requested to amend section 648, relating 
to repeals, so as to make said section conform to the action of the 
Senate. 


The Senate having already taken action, as I understand, on 


section 648, and the motion expressly instructing the members 
of the committee to confirm the action of the Senate, the ques- 
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tion naturally arises in one’s mind as to what would be the 
effect touching the administrative provisions of the bill. Let it 
be assumed, however, that nothing in the motion contravenes 
the action that has already been taken, and that, in so far as 
the Senate has made progress in the consideration of the meas- 
ure, the motion to recommit would not directly overrule or re- 
verse that action; yet, if the bill be recommitted to the Finance 
Committee, the same opportunities for amendment and for dis- 
cussion would be afforded after the report by the committee as 
are afforded now. 

Under the existing procedure we may proceed to revise all 
existing tariff rates if the Senate chooses to do so. It has long 
been my belief that a reduction of many industrial tariff rates 
would operate as a measure of substantial relief to the agricul- 
tural producers of the Nation. On the whole, it seems that 
they would be more benefited by that procedure than by slight 
increases in rates in the agricultural schedule, offset or more 
than offset by substantial increases in the industrial rates. 

The Senate having determined by orderly procedure that it 
would not confine its action to the agricultural schedule, and 
having proceeded on the theory that all rates are open to revi- 
sion, it is my conclusion that the best method to pursue is to 
go forward with the work and fight out the issues involved in 
these rates. 

Many events have occurred to discredit this bill. In my judg- 
ment the circumstances strongly support the proposal which 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons] has espoused ; 
namely, of changing the policy that has been pursued for a 
great many years of treating the tariff as so exclusively politi- 
cal in nature that minority members of the committee can not 
even be present when the bill is really being framed for the 
consideration of the Senate. Whoever may be responsible for 
that practice, it ought to be abandoned. Certainly Members of 
this body: who are representative of the minority are better 
entitled to participate in the making of the bill by the Finance 
Committee than are the representatives of lobbyists who have 
no direct relationship to the interest and the welfare of the 
country or the public, and who presumably serve their employ- 
ers first, last, and all the time. 

The proceedings of the Senate during the past 60 days have 
demonstrated the fact that the power exists here to make these 
rates justly reflect the sentiment of the Senate, in spite of the 
action of the majority members of the Finance Committee. 1 
think it would only result in confusion and retrogression to 
recommit the bill under the existing conditions, 

For that reason I shall withhold my support of the motion. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I think the Senate of the 
United States has been for some days past and is now going 
through one of the greatest farces ever enacted upon the politi- 
cai stage in the history of the American Nation. I shall not say 
all I think; but I wish it were possible for all of the people of 
this Nation to sit in these galleries and see, and listen, and hear. 

At the last session certain people stood here and fought for 
a debenture. We were led to believe that if we stood by our 
guns and fought, something would come of it. We stood by. 
The most farcical thing that I have ever seen in legislation, 
with an experience beginning in 1890 as a beardless boy, was 
earried on in this body; and when the House declined to accept 
our proposition—and I am criticizing nobody; every man has a 
right to do as he pleases, and to think as he pleases—instead 
of fighting and standing as the Democratic Party of this Nation, 
if there be such a party, we lay down, quietly wrapped our 
little blankets around us, and, as I see it, cowardly sneaked off. 

No wonder the Democratic Party can not win a victory! No 
wonder she can not elect a President! No wonder the Ameri- 
can people say to the Democratic Party, when she offers a 
candidate, “Away with you!” We have been led to the slaugh- 
ter pen time after time, and time again. 

Mr. President, I believe in the Democratic doctrine. I be- 
lieve, first of all, in the Constitution of the United States— 
of course, second to God. I believe next in white supremacy, 
regardless of what may be the consequences, or what it takes 
to bring it about. I believe in the doctrine of allowing the 
majority of the people of this country to rule this country; but 
I do not believe, nor will I ever believe, in lying down in a 
fight. If you go into a fight, do as the Confederate soldiers 
did—fight until you perish or are overpowered—but never turn 
your back to the enemy and run in any fight. I think the 
Democratic Party to-day ought to stop this coalition unless 
they are going to carry through to the finish; and, if we are 
going to vote with somebody else, let us carry it all the way. 

I remember when I came here, Mr. President—and it will 
be found in the Recorp—that I advovated the Democrats and 
progressives taking charge of the Senate, electing all the offi- 
cers, and electing the chairmen of the committees; and what 
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was I told? I can not use all the language. I was told not to 
trust the progressives; that they could not be trusted; that I 
was making a mistake in advising making a coalition with them 
and taking charge of the Senate. Some of the remarks made 
at that time would not be very complimentary if I were to 
repeat them. Yes, the Democratic Party is defeated, and she 
always will be defeated unless she changes her leadership; and 
you will stay defeated unless you change it. 

Why should we come on this floor one week and vote for 
one thing, and come back another week and vote to reverse 
our action? Why should we come here at one time in a coali- 
tion, and at another time refuse to carry it out? Why should 
we switch like a horse’s tail from one side te another? I am 
tired of it, so far as I am concerned. I am absolutely disgusted 
with it. The people of this country are disgusted with it. My 
State is disgusted with it. We want to see principles rise above 
party. We want to see principles rise above individuals. We 
want to see principles stand here in the Senate and fight for 
the people of this country. 

I ask permission to have printed in the Recorp, if you please, 
to-morrow, the roll call on the opium yote on September 23. 
I ask permission to have printed in the morning’s Recorp the 
yea-and-nay vote found on page 3865, in order that the people 
of this country may see how some Senators voted then and 
how they voted to-day, and let them explain to the people why 
they vote one time one way and another time another way. 

Mr. President, this country is watching. You need not be 
fooled. You may think you are deceiving the people, but you 
are not deceiving them, and you did not deceive them in the last 
three presidential elections, when they turned their backs on the 
Democratic Party and put a Republican in the White House; 
and they will keep on putting Republicans there if we keep 
following the policies and following the trail that we are limp- 
ing along behind to-day. 

This is plain talk. I hate to say it, but I am tired of the 
present condition. I want my people in South Carolina to know 
what is going on. I want my people in South Carolina to know 
just exactly some of the things that are being mingled together 
in this body. 

Why, Mr. Hoover would not sign your bill if you passed it. 
You all know exactly how much use I have for him, but I do not 
think he is a fool. I do not think any fool could be President of 
the United States of America, even if he did have to beat the 
old-line Republicans and make them take a back seat in order 
to get the office. But do you suppose he is going to sign a bill 
when you take away from him powers that he already has 
under another law? Why, you might just as well adjourn to- 
morrow, and let these western Senators go home and get their 
mileage between sessions, as to stay here and expect yourselves 
to go along any such line as that. Why not deal fairly with 
the people? Why not deal squarely with the people? Why not 
let the people know what is going on in the open forum and 
not in committee rooms and not in caucuses and not in places 
where they or their representatives are not allowed to come, and 
are not even invited? 

Why, of course, Mr. Hoover will call together, when he gets 
ready, his conferees, his friends, and fix tariff rates under the 
present law. 

Why would he sign a bill like this, if it should be passed, 
when he can wait until you get home, and right after Christmas, 
if he sees fit, or at any time, call his conferees around, him and 
write his own tariff? Do you think he is going to sign such a 
bill and pitch himself into the wastebasket? Do you think he 
is fool enough to sign a bill and say he shall have no power, 
that he does not amount to anything, that he is just a little 
husk? No; he thinks he is Mussolini, and I think myself he is, 
to a certain extent. 

What is the use trying to fool the people of this country? Let 
us come out and be men. It took four hours’ discussion to 
reverse enough Senators to have an amendment adopted this 
morning. It took four hours of the people’s time. Why? I am 
not criticizing anybody—just giving my own personal views as 
a Senator to the people of this country. I want them to know. 
I want them to open their eyes. I want them to begin to look 
around. I want them to begin to think. That is why I rose. 

Why should we not just be frank? I leave it to the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee. I do not expect him to say so, 
because he is too wise a statesman, but he knows that if this 
bill goes through as the Senate has amended it, Mr. Hoover is 
not going to sign it. Of course he knows that, and he knows 


he has enough men on this floor to keep from passing it over 
Mr. Hoover’s veto, and many times more than enough in the 
House. 

What is the use staying here another month and wrangling 
and jangling about something we know is not going to amount 
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to anything? Why not come down to brass tacks, you 'eaders 
on both sides, and get together and decide what you are going 
to do and quit trying to deceive the American peopie, quit 
trying to deceive the American public. That is my idea. As I 
have said, when Mr. Hoover gets ready he will call his conferees 
together and write his own tariff, in accordance with the 
present law. He is not going to allow you to push down his 
throat such a bill as this. If he should agree to that, I would 
have to say that he is a bigger fool than he was when he was 
Food Administrator under Woodrow Wilson. 

These are just a few remarks that I have kept in my vest 
just about as long as I could hold them. I just want the 
American people to open their eyes. If they agree with me, all 
right; if they do not agree with me, I have no objection. The 
only people who have to pass on me are those of the Siate of 
South Carolina, and up to the present date I know positively 
they are on my side. But I want the people to begin to look 
after these things. I want them to begin to write to their 
Senators. I want them to begin to call attention to some 
things. 

Senators in this Chamber are honest; they are good men; 
they are the brainiest men of their States or they would not 
be here. What is the use of their jockeying like stable boys 
deciding which horse they are going to hold back in order to 
let another win? Stop trying to fool the people with this farce 
that is going on here day by day, and let us get to work and 
do something that will aid our people. That is what we were 
called here for, and let us be true to our trusts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, tle record of 
the roll call will be printed, as requested by the Senator fror 
South Carolina. 

The record is as follows: 

(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, September 23, 1929) 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pending amend- 
ment. 

The Curer CLERK. The first amendment of the committee to section 
584 is, on page 446, line 13, to strike out the words “or the owner 
ot such vessel or vebicle.” 

The ViICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BLAINE (when his name was called). I have a general pair with 
the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. HATFigLD]. I understand 
if he were present and voting he would vote “ yea.” Whether that be 
correct or not, I refer the question to the senior Senator from West 
Virginna [Mr. Gorr]. If I were permitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. Gorr. Mr, President, I understand that if the junior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. HATFIELD] were present he would vote “ nay ’; 
and I make the statement in view of the inquiry made by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE]. 

Mr. BLAINE. In view of the statement made by the senior Senator 
from West Virginia in respect to his colleague, that the junior Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. HAtrieLD], if present, would vote the same 
way that I intend to vote, I desire to be recorded. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr, SCHALL (when Mr. SHIPSTEBAD’s name was called). My colleague 
the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] is still unable to 
be here on account of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a general pair 
with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. He is absent, I 
understand, on account of illness. In his absence I withhold my vote 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general pair with 
the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH]. If he were pres- 
ent, I do not know how he would vote. I am unable to obtain a trans 
fer, and therefore withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I should 
vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. RoBinson of Indiana, I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. Gass. I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BINGHAM]. In his absence, and not knowing how he 
would vote if present, I withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I 
should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. Brovussarp. I have a general pair with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. I am told, if present, he would vote the same 
way I intend to vote. I will therefore vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I desire to state that the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Krna] is absent on account of illness. If he were 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the negative). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. TOWNSEND], who is 
absent. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD], who, as I am advised, if present, would vote as I have 
voted, and will let my yote stand. 
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Mr. Fess. I desire to announce that the Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. WatcoTT] is paired with the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
NORBECK]. 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 54, as follows: 

YEAS— 23 

Broussard, Dale, Edge, Gillett, Glenn, Goldsborough, Gould, Greene, 
Hale, Hastings, Hebert, Kean, McNary, Metcalf, Phipps, Ransdell, Reed, 
Shortridge, Smoot, Steiwer, Thomas of Idaho, Walsh of Massachusetts, 
and Warren. 

NAYS—54 


Allen, Ashurst, Barkley, Black, Blaine, Blease, Borah, Bratton, Brock, 
Brookhart, Capper, Caraway, Connally, Couzens, Dill, Fess, Fletcher, 
Frazier, George, Goff, Harris, Harrison, Hawes, Hayden, Heflin, Howell, 
Jobnson, Jones, Kendrick, Keyes, La Follette, McKellar, McMaster, 
Norris, Nye, Oddie, Overman, Patterson, Pine, Pittman, Robinson of 
Arkansas, Sackett, Schall, Sheppard, Steck, Swanson, Thomas of Okla- 
homa, Trammell, Tydings, Vandenberg, Wagner, Walsh of Montana, 
Waterman, and Wheeler. 

NOT VOTING—18 


Bingham, Burton, Copeland, Cutting, Deneen, Glass, Hatfield, King, 
Moses, Norbeck, Robinson of Indiana, Shipstead, Simmons, Smith, 
Stephens, Townsend, Walcott, and Watson. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I want to take 
just a moment to reply to some of the objections made to this 
proposal. 

The motion just made seeks to strike from the pending bill 
the industrial rates, seeks to give the Senate a chance to raise 
the agricultural rates to such an extent as to place the farmer 
upon an equality or parity with industry. 

I doubt if my distinguished friend the Senator from Ne- 
braska is stich an optimist as to believe that we will be able to 
reduce the rates in existing law. My only hope was to keep 
those rates from being raised. This motion, if agreed to, will 
keep the present industrial rates from being raised unless they 
are raised upon this floor. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. The Senator speaks about the Senator 
from Nebraska being an optimist about lowering the rates. It 
seems to me the Senator from Nebraska has a perfect right to 
look forward to a proposition of that kind, because he has only 
to remember back some 18 months ago, when the Senate, by a 
vote of 52 to 32, by a majority of 20, decreed that the rates of 
the act of 1922, at least the excessive schedules, should be 
lowered. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I wish to say, in reply, that I 
shall be very glad to join in reducing the rates in the law of 
1922, but I do not believe that the 1922 rates can be reduced at 
this time. I did have hopes that we might prevent those rates 
from being raised. It is much easier to keep the present rates 
from being raised than it is to reduce the rates in existing law. 

At the present time we have a majority of the States of this 
Nation agricultural; at least, the people of those States believe 
they are agricultural States. They may be fooled. They will 
soon find out whether or not they are mistaken. They have lost 
control of the other branch of the Congress. The other branch 
is controlled by industry, controlled by the great cities of this 
country, and that is natural. I do not complain at that eco- 


nomic development. It is here; it can not be avoided. The 
other branch will never again be an agricultural body. It will 
never again be controlled by the farmers of this Nation. But 


the Senate is differently constituted. The majority of the States 
of this Nation are agricultural States, and if the farmers of 
America can not control the agricultural States, what hope have 
they for favorable legislation at the hands of the American 
Congress? 

We have had this fight for months. I desire to bring the issue 
up again for the specific reason that 18 Senators were not here 
last June. At that time 20 per cent of this body was absent. 
I make no complaint of the absence of Senators. But those 
Senators did not vote, and they are entitled to be recorded upon 
this question. I do not know how the 18 Senators would have 
cast their votes had they been present. They have a chance to 
vote now. The Senate is rather liberally attended these days, 
and I thought it only fair to the farmers of the United States 
that the one branch, and the only one to which they now can 
look with any degree of hope, might have an expression upon 
this proposal. 

I will make this prophesy, that if this motion does not carry 
you will not reduce the rates of existing law, you will not be 
able to muster upon this floor sufficient votes even to reduce 


| many of the increases proposed in the pending bill. 
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There are only two ways in which the farmer can be helped— 
one by increasing the rates upon his. products, the second by 
decreasing the rates upon the things he has to buy. 

If this motion should prevail we will at least keep the rates 
where they are now and have a chance to increase the rates 
upon the farmer’s products where they will help him. That 
would apply to only a few minor schedules. 

Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, this issue has been 
before the Senate and before the Congress for years, and for the 
past five months I think almost daily, and I now submit the 
issue and ask for a vote upon my motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas]. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BLAINE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Hat- 
FIELD]. Being unable to obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BLEASE (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN]. I can not 
get a transfer and withhold my vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. HAstInGs], and I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], I am 
advised that if he were present he would vote as I intend to 
vote. Therefore I vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. TYDINGS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
METCALF]. I understand he would vote as I shall vote, and I 
therefore am at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] 
to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Govutp] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. THoMAs] is necessarily absent on official business. 
If present and permitted to vote, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Grass]. Not knowing how he would vote, I 
transfer my pair to the Senator from Idaho [Mr. THoMAs] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. TowNsenp] has a general pair with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. WHEELER] on official business. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. RanspeEtt] is necessarily detained from the Senate on 
official business, and that if he were present he would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. WAGNER. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLtanp] is necessarily 
absent from the city. 

The result was announced—yeas 10, nays 64, as follows: 


YEAS—10 
Frazier McMaster Schall Waterman 
Harris Nye Sheppard 
Howell Pine Thomas, Okla, 
NAYS—64 
Allen Edge Kendrick Sackett 
Ashurst Fess Keyes Shortridge 
Barkley Fletcher King Simmons 
Bingham Gillett La Follette Smoot 
slack Glenn McNary Steck 
Borah Goldsborough Moses Stephens 
Bratton Greene Norbeck Swanson 
srock Hale Norris Trammell 
Brookhart Harrison Oddie Tydings 
Broussard Hawes Overman Vandenberg 
Capper Hayden Patterson Wagner 
Connally Hebert Phipps Walcott 
Couzens Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Johnson Reed Walsh, Mont, 
Dale Jones Robinson, Ark. Warren 
Dill Kean Robinson, Ind, Watson 
NOT VOTING—21 
Blaine George McKellar Thomas, Idaho 
Blease Glass Metcalf Townseid 
Burton Goff Ransdell Wheeler 
Carrawa Gould Shipstead 
Copelan Hastings Smith 
Deneen Hatfield Steiwer 


So the motion of Mr. THomas of Oklahoma was rejected. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there further amendrents to 
Titles III or IV? 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not sure whether the amend- 
ment I am about to propose is to Title III or Title IV. I desire 
to offer an amendment on page 309, section 330, line 15, where 
I move to strike out the numerals “ $12,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $10,000,” so it will read, relating to the Tariff Com- 
mission, as follows: 


Each commissioner, including members in office on the date ot the 
enactment of this act, shall receive a salary of $10,000 a year. 


Mr. President, a brief reference was made to the proposed 
amendment a few days ago when the question was presented as 
to the salary of the consumers’ counsel. I find that the Chief 
of the Bureau of Efficiency has a salary of $9,000 a year. The 
Chief of the Employees’ Compensation Commission receives 
$8,500 a year. The Commissioner of Education receives $9,000 
a year. 

The head of the Geological Survey receives $9,000 a year. 
He did receive $7,500, but under the reclassification act the 
amount was increased. I doubt when that act was passed that 
it was anticipated that salaries which were created specially by 
statute for particular positions should fall within that category, 
but at any rate it has been so construed, and this salary was 
increased accordingly. 

The Commissioner of Patents receives $9,000 a year. The 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, handling as he does 
millions of acres of public domain and matters of very great 
importance to the Government, has a salary of $9,000. 

Civil Service Commission: Some do not believe that the Civil 
Service Commission is very important, while others regard it as 
one of the most important in the Government. The salaries of 
the commissioners are $9,000 each. 

Members of the Tariff Commission by law receive $7,500 each. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, does the Senator have sala- 
ries of the members of the Interstate Commerce Commission ? 

Mr. KING. Yes; I have them and will come to them in just 
a moment. 

The salaries of the members of the Tariff Commission were 
placed at $7,500. No one contends that the members of the 
commission as at first selected and for a number of years there- 
after were not men of the highest ability. I doubt whether the 
President of the United States will be able to find abler men 
than those constituting the commission soon after the law was 
enacted. By the classification act, not by statute, but in con- 
travention as I believe of the statute, their salaries were in- 
creased to $9,000, so they are now receiving $9,000 each. 

The Federal Trade Commission is an organization of very 
great importance. I have heard the statement repeatedly made 
by Senators that there is no Federal agency more important 
than the Federal Trade Commission. The salaries of the mem- 
bers of the Federal Trade Commission are fixed at $10,000 
each, 

Senators will recall that when the Board of Tax Appeals was 
created to pass upon very important questions, questions of 
such character as to call for legal ability of the highest order, 
the salaries were fixed at $10,000 each. 

The Federal Radio Commission—I am sure the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Dirt] will regard that as one of the most 
important commissions in the Federal Government. Members 
of that commission receive $10,000 each. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The salaries of members of the Tariff Com- 
mission were fixed at $7,500 a year. Under the Welch Act 
they were given an increase, so that they now receive $9,000. 
If the Senator’s amendment is adopted, can he tell me whether 
or not the Welch Act would then apply? 

Mr. KING. In my opinion if we pass the pending bill it 
would supersede, so far as the Tariff Commission is concerned, 
the Welch Act. It would repeal pro tanto the provisions of 
the act under which the commissioners are now receiving $9,000. 
It would be an act later in time and, of course, would repeal, 
pro tanto at least, the Welch Act under which the commission- 
ers now receive the salaries referred to. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL If the Welch Act should apply in case of 
the adoption of the Senator’s amendment, it would still apply 
to the salary fixed in this paragraph originally. If it would 





increase the $10,000 as proposed by the Senator, it would also 
raise the $12,000 proposed in the bill, because the Senator’s 
amendment would become a part of the paragraph instead of 
the language now in the bill. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. My question was directed to taking care of 
an oversight that might remain unless the language contained 
in the provision were changed so that there should be a saving 
clause in it that the Weich Act should not apply. Otherwise it 
would be a $12,000 salary anyhow although Congress had fixed 
the salary at $10,000 in the law. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator whether the Welch Act 
gives to the commission salaries of $12,000? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The salary of members of the Tariff Com- 
mission is fixed by law at $7,500. The Welch Act was so con- 
strued that the tariff commissioners came within the limit of 
that act, and therefore they were given an increase by that act 
of some $1,500 a year, so that to-day, although they are theo- 
retically, according to law, entitled to salaries of $7,500 a year, 
yet without being specifically named they receive a $1,500 in- 
crease, and are to-day drawing $9,000 a year. 

Mr. KING. I am aware of that fact; but I ask the Senator 
under what theory he contends, if he does contend, that they 
would receive $12,000 if we inserted in the bill a provision that 
their salaries should be $10,000? : 

Mr. TYDINGS. The old law, for example, contained a provi- 
sion that their salaries should be $7,500 a year, and notwith- 
standing that the law fixed their salaries at $7,500 they are 
actually getting $9,000 a year by virtue of the Welch Act. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator contend that the Welch Act 
would increase to $12,000 the $9,000 which they are now receiy- 
ing, or would increase to $12,000 the salary if we should fix it at 
$10,000? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The $9,000 which they are now receiving is 
taken in part from the Welch Act, which provides $1,500 of the 
$9,000, the basic salary of the commission fixed by law being 
$7,500. 

Mr. KING. I am aware of that; but I am at a loss to com- 
prehend the ground which the Senator takes, if he does take 
that position, that if we fix the salary at $10,000 in the bill now 
before us and it shall become the law, automatically their sala- 
ries will be increased to $12,000 under the Welch Act. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not know that the Welch Act would 
apply if the salaries were fixed at $10,000. My inquiry was 
directed to the Senator so that before we conclude its consid- 
eration this phase of the matter would be covered, because Sena- 
tors would not want to vote for the amendment unless possible 
application of the Welch Act provision were eliminated. 

Mr. KING. If there were any possibility of that interpreta- 
tion being placed upon the Welch Act, if it were possible that it 
might add $1,500 to the proposed salary of $10,000, then obvi- 
ously the position of the Senator is correct and the amendment 
which I have offered should carry with it another provision. 

Mr. TYDINGS. My suggestion, if the Senator will permit 
me further, is that before the amendment is finally voted upon 
the Senator from Utah, who has looked up the subject, should 
make sure that the Welch Act does not apply and that the Tariff 
Commission, in the event we fix the salary at $10,000, will not 
under the Welch Act automatically be increased as I have 
suggested. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the junior Senator from Utah 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. KING. I.yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can assure the Senator from Maryland that 
there will be no increase beyond the $10,000. The reason why 
the tariff commissioners’ salaries were increased was because 
Congress passed the reclassification act and they fell into the 
$9,000 class. Before that time they fell in the $7,500 class. 
There is no class under the civil service that is above $10,000, 
so they could not possibly receive more than $10,000 under any 
construction of the classification act. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the junior Senator from 
Utah yield further? 

Mr. KING. That is the view which I have entertained. I 
yield further to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think that is correct. However, my ques- 
tion was impelled by the thought that when the Welch law was 
originally enacted it was thought that it would apply only to 
persons in the Government service who were drawing very small 
salaries. When the law was actually applied, those who were 
getting the higher salaries under the Government obtained the 
increases, while those for whom the legislation was passed got 
nothing or very little. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to call to the attention of the Senate the 
fact that I so stated at the time, but nothing was done, and 
there was not any question about the classification. The classifi- 
cation board could not have given any other decision than they 
did. ‘That is why not all but nearly all of the $7,500 salaries 
were increased to $9,000, 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have no desire to consume the 
time of the Senate in support of my motion if I can receive 
some indication from Senators upon the floor that they will 
accept the amendment. Let me ask the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee if he will not accept the amendment and save 
debate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can only accept the amendment in this way: 
I will allow it to go to conference and let the conferees decide. 
Then, we can look up the question here as to ..e salaries of all 
others who are doing similar work. 

Mr. KING. I think the proposition of my colleague is fair, 
and with that understanding I will not speak further, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before I take my seat, I desire to 
say that the other day I offered an amendment dealing with the 
question of unfair practices, and I stated during the discussion 
that I would confer with the chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REEp], and Mr. Wood, 
representing the drafting service, and see if an agreement could 
not be reached or an amendment could not be prepared that 
would be acceptable to all. I shall not now take the time of the 
Senate to discuss the matter, but I desire the chairman of the 
committee to know that I hold the subject in abeyance and will 
direct the attention of the Senate to it before the bill leaves the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Title I. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
call the attention of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to 
paragraph 1799, in the free list, on page 273, providing an 
exemption to residents of the United States who travel abroad 
and who bring into the country souvenirs or articles for personal 
or household use. The exemption has been heretofore $100. It 
is provided in that paragraph that it shall be $200. Is there 
anything in the administrative features of the bill to the same 
effect ? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not think it is necessary. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that we may consider the 
matter when we reach paragraph 1799 of the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Utah a question about the procedure, or possibly I should ask 
the Chair. In the schedules there are certain amendments 
which have been reported by the Committee on Finance. Will 
those amendments be subject to amendment when they come 
before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They will be subject to amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are subject to amendment at any time 
while the bill is before the Senate and preferably should be 
presented while the various schedules are being considered. In 
other words, the Senate committee amendments will be con- 
sidered in order and then as soon as the chemical schedule has 
been completed, so far as the committee amendments are con- 
cerned, whatever amendments individual Senators may desire 
to present may be offered. 

Mr. DILL. That is what I want to get clear. The Senate 
committee amendments are to be considered before any indi- 
vidual amendments shall be offered, but when a schedule is 
under consideration and an amendment increasing or reducing 
a rate is pending may an amendment be offered from the floor 
to the amendment reported by the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. An amendment to the amendment 
may be offered, and the Chair will suggest that it should be 
proposed before the committee amendment shall be acted upon. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kentucky will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understood that the resolution offered by 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] some time ago, 
which fixed the procedure in the consideration of this bill, pro- 
vided that all committee amendments to the schedules should 
be concluded before amendments would be in order from the 
floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand, it provided that the Sen- 
ate committee amendments to all schedules should be considered 
first and then we should go back to the first of the bill and offer 
amendments from the floor to portions of the bill to which the 
Senate Committee on Finance had not proposed amendments. 
Is that correct? 


The next provision in order is 
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Mr. SMOOT. No; the schedules are to be taken up in their 
order. Schedule 1, the chemical schedule, will be first consid- 
ered, and the Senate committee amendments will be disposed of 
to that section. When the Senate committee amendments shall 
be acted on, then individual anrendments may be offered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, each schedule will be finally 
completed before proceeding to the next one. 

Mr. SMOOT. Each schedule will be completed before taking 
up the one which follows. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is not the way I understood the 
original request. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, I think, the proper way in which to 
proceed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator will permit the 
Chair to interrupt him, the Chair will suggest that the agree- 
ment did not so provide. It provided only for Titles III and 
IV, and if the chairman of the committee desires an under- 
standing that the committee amendments shall be first consid- 
ered in the remaining portions of the bill unanimous consent 
should be asked for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I made such a request, and I thought it had 
been consented to when we took up the bill, and I did not know 
that any change had been made other than as to Titles III and 
lV. If there is any doubt about it, 1 will make the request 
again in the same form in which it is made in connection with 
appropriation bills. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that in considering the schedules and the free list of the pend- 
ing measure committee amendments shall be first considered, 
and that when a schedule shall have been completed so far as 
committee anrendments are concerned, then individual amend- 
ments may be offered to that schedule while it is under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is very good. 

Mr. DILL. What will be the procedure if the unanimous- 
consent agreement shall not be made? 

Mr. SMOOT. We will have to go on then in a haphazard 
way, and it will be possible for individual amendments to be 
offered from the floor at any time. I wish to say to the Senator 
that the method which I have suggested is the orderly way of 
proceeding, and I think is the course which ought to be fol- 
lowed, because in that way amendments will be considered while 
the subject nratter is before the Senate and while speeches are 
being made upon it. Each schedule ought to be completed by 
itself, and then we should go to the schedule which follows. 

Mr. DILL. As I understand the rules of the Senate, if an 
amendment of the Senate Finance Committee, such as the one 
on page 2, where a rate of 6 cents is cut to 4 cents a pound, is 
pending, and I desire to offer an amendment to make the rate 
38 cents in preference, I would be in order in making such a 
motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator would be in order. 

Mr. DILL. I do not want any unanimous-consent agreement 
to take away that right. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will have the right to move to 
make the rate 1 cents or 10 cents, or any other amount, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Or to put the item on the free list? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will suggest that the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement would not take away 
that right from the Senator. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, my understanding is that 
under the general rule we would consider first committee amend- 
ments and then we would go on through the committee amend- 
ments in the next schedule, and so on. The Senator asks 
unanimous consent that we may finish each schedule separately ; 
that is, that we shall dispose of the committee amendments and 
any amendment which may be offered from the floor while a 
given schedule is pending. I am not prepared right now, Mr, 
President, to assent to that or to dissent from it. I will ask 
the Senator if he will not withhold that request until the 
morning? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will gladly do so. 
bill just as it is until we can agree on to-morrow as to some 
procedure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the first 
amendment to Title I. 

The Cnuler CrerK. Under the heading “ Title I—Dutiable 
List,” on page 2, line 1, after the name “ Virgin Islands,” the 
Committee on Finance propose to strike out “ and the islands of 
Guam and Tutuila” and insert “American Samoa, and the is- 
land of Guam,” so as to read: 


Section 1. That on and after the day following the passage of this 
act, except as otherwise specially provided for in this act, there shall 
be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles when imported from 
any foreign country into the United States or into any of its posses- 
sions (except the Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands, American 
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Samoa, and the island of Guam) the rates of duty which are prescribed 
by the schedules and paragraphs of the dutiable list of this title, 
namely. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher La Follette Simmons 
Ashurst Frazier McKellar Smoot 
Barkley George McMaster Steck 
Bingham Gillett McNary Steiwer 
Black Glenn Metcalf Stephens 
Blaine Goldsborough Moses Swanson 
Blease Gould Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Greene Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Hale ye Townsend 
Brock Harris Oddie Trammell 
Brookhart Harrison Overman Tydings 
Broussard Hawes Patterson Vandenberg 
Capper Hayden Phipps Wagner 
Caraway Hebert Pine Walcott 
Connally _ Heflin Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Howell Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Johnson Robinson, Ark, Warren 
Cutting Jones Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dale Kean Sackett Watson 

Dill Kendrick Schall 

Edge Keyes Sheppard 

Fess King Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, does the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine] desire to go on this afternoon? I was about 
to ask the senior Senator from Utah if he would not move a 
recess now. I desire to have a conference with my associates 
of the minority. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator suggests a recess for the purpose 
of holding a conference? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, perhaps that would be the best 
way to proceed. I always like to comply with the request of any 
Senator if I can. That being the case, I will ask my colleague 
if there is any one item in the bill which he desires to begin to 
discuss? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in response to my colleague, I 
will state that there is an amendment here striking out “ nitric 
acid, one-half of 1 cent per pound,” which, I understand, elimi- 
nates the duty imposed by the House. I am willing to take a 
vote on that and accept the amendment offered by the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I mean is, we have an hour and a half 
remaining before 6 o’clock. I understand that the Senator does 
not wish to proceed with his general speech at this time? 

Mr. KING. I will say frankly that I should prefer not to 
do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Probably I did not complete the statement. 
It is my desire to have a conference with my associates of the 
minority of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. That being the case, Mr. President, perhaps it 
would hasten the consideration of the bill to take a recess at 
this time; and I am perfectly willing to comply with the request 
of the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it would. 


MISREPRESENTATION BY AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, during the 
debate on the administrative features of the bill reference has 
been made from time to time to trade barriers and impediments 
which have been set up in foreign countries against the manu- 
facturers and exporters of our country. I myself have joined 
in the complaints, and have made requests that the pending tar- 
iff bill be so drafted as to reduce to a minimum all so-called un- 
fair trade practices, I find in the Journal of Commerce, of New 
York, of Saturday an article in which is set forth a protest on 
the part of the Government of Persia to the State Department 
alleging misrepresentation on the part of American manufac- 
turers. In order that we may be perfectly fair and may show 
a disposition to remove any misrepresentation or barriers upon 
the part of our own manufacturers and exporters, I ask that 
the article from the Journal of Commerce be printed in the 
REcoORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From New York Journa) of Commerce, October 19, 1929] 


Persia Protests Unirep States RvuGs MARKINGS—USE OF ORIENTAL 
NAMES SCORED AS MISREPRESENTATION IN NOTE TO STIMSON 


WASHINGTON, October 18.—The aid of the State Department in 


stamping out an alleged practice of misrepresentation hy American 
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manufacturers and retailers in the marketing of domestic carpets and 
rugs under names that would give to the consumer the impression that 
they are of oriental make has been sought on behalf of the Persian 
Government by Minister Mirza Davoud Khan Meftah. 

The matter was brought to the attention of Secretary of State 
Stimson in a diplomatic note, accompanied by seven newspaper clip- 
pings illustrative of newspaper advertising to which the Persian Gov- 
ernment takes exception, and also a pamphlet discussing carpetings, 
The text of the note is as follows: 

“TI have the honor to draw your excellency’s attention to the fact 
that for some time past my attention has been drawn to various ad- 
vertisements in the press pertaining to certain American domestic 
carpet manufacturers, who are advertising their’ products under various 
and varied oriental and Persian names, which would be liable to give 
the average purchaser of these products a false impression that the 
said carpets or rugs are made in Persia. 


CITE COPYING OF PRODUCT HERE 


“Your excellency will no doubt agree that the great majority of 
people, though they may appreciate and be interested in purchasing 
oriental rugs, especially those of Persian origin, have no technical 
knowledge concerning same and when effecting their purchases, are for 
the most part dependent on the honesty and integrity of the dealers 
with whom they transact business. 

“You are no doubt aware that for some time past some American 
carpet manufacturers have been copying the hand-made oriental and 
especially Persian carpets’ coloring and designs in the manufacturing 
of their product and have been so successful in the reproduction of 
Persian coloring and designs in the machine-made products manu- 
factured in their mills, that it usually takes an expert to differentiate 
and distinguish between the hand-made Persian rug and its machine- 
made copy manufactured in this country. 

“It is therefore not inconceivable that carpets reproduced from ori- 
ental designs and colorings made in this country with the perfection and 
facility that modern science affords might in many cases be taken for 
real orientals, but this possibility becomes a certainty when the said 
carpets are advertised and sold with oriental names in such an in- 
genious manner as to convey to the purchaser they are real orientals. 

“I therefore enclose herein certain cuttings from the press which 
show the methods reverted to by the manufacturers of the said articles 
in the introduction and sale of their goods to the consumers of the 
United States: 

“Cutting No. 1: Your excellency will note that in cutting No. 1, 
which is an advertisement of the Smith-Orient rug made by W. T. 
Smith & Sons, of Philadelphia, Pa., the design is a facsimile of a famous 
Persian pattern, and the word ‘oriental’ in big print may be noticed 
in the advertisement, which might very conceivably impress the unsus- 
picious consumer that the said article is really an oriental. 

“ Cutting No, 2: You will note in cutting No. 2 the advertisement for 
the ‘ Melistan’ rug made by Breslin Bros. Carpet Co., which calls its 
product American-Oriental, even employing the official Persian Govern- 
ment’s crest of the lion and sun. I hardly consider it necessary to draw 
your excellency’s attention to the undesirability of such practices and 
sincerely hope such steps as may be necessary for its remedy will be 
taken, 

OBJECT TO PERSIAN NAMES 


“Cutting No. 3: You will observe in cutting No. 3, which ‘s an ad- 
yertisement of Wilton rugs, made by Thomas Develon, jr., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., that reference is made to ‘ Royal Kashan,’ etc., Persian 
names which can hardly be justified when consideration is given to the 
fact that the said rugs are made in the United States. 

“Cutting No. 4: I also desire to draw your excellency’s attention to 
cutting No. 4, which is an advertisement of chenille and hand tuft rugs 
made in this country by a firm which calls itself the Persian Rugs 
Manufacturey. I suggest to your excellency that the nature of the name 
of the said firm is itself sufficient to mislead the ordinary consumer 
and purchaser into thinking it really manufactures Persian rugs, 

“Cutting No. 5: You will note in cutting No. 5, which is an adver- 
tisement of the ‘Gulestan’ rug made by Karagheusian, that the state- 
ment ‘that must be an oriental’ is written in big letters so as to draw 
particular attention. I would further point out to your excellency that 
the word ‘Gulestan’ is the name of the imperial palace in Persia and, 
therefore, might be reasonably supposed inappropriate for use as a name 
of a machine-made rug manufactured in this country. 

“Cutting No. 6: You will observe in cutting No. 6 another method 
reverted to for propagating the ‘ Gulestan’ rug referred to in the above 
paragraph. The fact that the trouble is taken to procure a camel in 
St. Louis to complete what is undoubtedly supposed to represent an 
oriental scene is in itself the best proof of the importance the manu- 
facturers attach to this type of oriental make-believe advertisement in 
influencing and attracting the American purchaser to their particular 
commodities, 

“Cutting No. 7: Your excellency will note in cutting No. 7 of the 
Smith Carpet Co., of New York, an advertisement for American-manu- 
factured carpets and rugs which might be presented as an example of 
what an ethical advertisement of this commodity should be. Your ex- 
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cellency will note such names as ‘ Empire,’ ‘ Seneca,’ ‘ Waverly,’ ‘ Bro- 
cade,’ etc., which are names of American origin, given American-manu- 
factured rugs. The lack of the oriental make-believe, so marked in 


the other advertisement, is particularly noticeable. 
QUESTION ETHICS INVOLVED 


“T also enclose a booklet containing advertisements of the different 
types of the ‘ Persiakhan’ rugs, which bear such Persian names as 
*‘ Kirman,’ ‘ Sarouk,’ ‘Sha Abbas,’ ‘Ispahan,’ ‘ Taboriz,’ ‘ Shirvan,’ and 
* Gorevan,’ 

“T have attempted above to point out to your excellency a few of the 
examples of advertisement, together with the methods reverted to by 
some of the domestic carpet manufacturers in the presentation of their 
goods to the public, and I feel convinced your excellency will agree with 
me that some of the methods employed are not compatible witb business 
ethics and might be considered as unfair competition with the real 
oriental rug imported from Persia to this country. I not only contend 
that these practices are unethical, inasmuch as they are a misrepre- 
sentation of the real facts, but I am further of the opinion that they 
constitute an injustice to the American consuming public, who for the 
most part lack any precise information as regards rugs, and on pur- 
chasing same for the most part depend on the integrity and honesty of 
the firms with whom they transact business. 

“In conclusion I have the honor to place the above facts for your 
excellency’s consideration, trusting the appropriate action will be taken 
to prevent a continuation of these practices. 

“Pray accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my highest considera- 
tion.” 

It is understood that charges had been lodged with the Persian 
minister and Prince M. Firouz, secretary in charge of economic affairs, 
by Persian rug manufacturers, importers, and dealers, and that upon 
presentation of the note to the Government the State Department has 
turned the matter over to the Federal Trade Commission and possibly to 
the Department of Justice. This latter could not be confirmed, although 
it was said in authentic circles that the Trade Commission had been 
requested to look into the unfair trade practices that might be involved. 
Prince Firouz has been seeking to safeguard the integrity of the prod- 
ucts of his country, and the protest is lodged on the basis that not only 
do these things lead to the detriment of Persian industries but that the 
American consuming public is likely to be m‘sguided and mistaken in 
purchasing American rugs in the belief that they are oriental made. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair refers to the appropriate 
committees sundry executive messages received from the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The treaties will be printed in confi- 
dence for the use of the Senate. 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 33 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 22, 1929, at 10 o’clock a. m. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate October 21 (legis- 
lative day of September 30), 1929 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED STATES BOARD OF TAx APPEALS 


Eugene Black, of Clarksville, Tex., to be a member of the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals for the unexpired term of 
six years ending June 7, 1932, in place of John B. Milliken, 
resigned. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


James N. Tittemore, of Wisconsin, to be United States marshal, 
eastern district of Wisconsin, vice Albert Walters, appointed by 
court. 

Coast GUARD 


Capt. (Engineering) John B. Turner to be a captain (engi- 
neering) in the Coast Guard of the United States, to rank as 
such from May 7, 1929, in place of Capt. (Engineering) Carl M. 
Green, deceased. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The following-named officers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
to the positions named: 


Aides with relative rank of ensign in the Navy 


Gilbert Carlton Mast, of North Carolina, vice C. A. Burmister, 
promoted. 

Marshall Hudson Reese, of Louisiana, vice P. L. Bernstein, 
promoted. 

Fred Anderson Riddell, of Colorado, vice J. D. Thurmond, pro- 
moted. 
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Junior hydrographic and geodetic engineers with relative rank of 
lieutenant (junior grade) in the Navy 

Clarence Amandus Burmister, of California, vice E. O. Heaton, 
promoted. 

Percy Levy Bernstein, of Mississippi, vice R. F. A. Studds, 
promoted. 

James Dennis Thurmond, of Georgia, vice J. A. McCormick, 
resigned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, October 21, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 
the Clerk, Hon. William Tyler Page, who read the following 
communication from the Speaker: 

THE Speaker's Rooms, 
UniTED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 21, 1929. 
The CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES : 

I hereby designate the Hon, ELtiorr W. Sprout as Speaker pro tem- 
pore for this day. 

NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois took the chair as Speaker pro 
tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chaplain will offer prayer. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father of us all, we believe that they who wait and 
aspire, Thou will hear. We now wait. Do Thou open our spir- 
itual eyes. Give us free minds and warm hearts to love and 
serve Thee. In strength, hope, and joy, in the power and pride 
of life send us forth among our fellow men. No life could be 
more inspiring or fraught with greater meaning. Teach us that 
he who lives for self denies his Lord. In every situation 
direct us to do the truth and come to the light, and each day 
may we speak the brave word, do the brave deed, and live the 
brave life. Do Thou let the voices of “just things” die in 
hushed silence at the doorways of our lives. Through Christ 
our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, October 17, 1929, 

was read and approved. 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 8 
minutes p. m.) the House, under House Resolution 59, adjourned 
until Thursday, October 24, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

67. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitting a list of purchases made by private contract or in the 
open market, with the reasons for such methods of purchases, 
during the fiscal year 1929 of materials and supplies for the use 
of the Lighthouse Service ; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

68. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting report and recommendation to the Congress 
concerning the claim of the Public Service Coordinated Trans- 
port, successor by consolidation to the Public Service Railway 
Co., of Newark, N. J., against the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

69. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, transmit- 
ting draft of a proposed bill to provide for the removal of civil 
or criminal prosecutions from a State court to the United States 
district court in certain cases; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H. R. 4707) to require the Secretary 
of War to cause to be made a detailed engineering survey for a 
barge canal and ship canal from Cumberland Sound to or near 
the mouth of the Mississippi River, and to make full and com- 
plete report to Congress of the most feasible route and cest of 
construction ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 4708) to pro 
vide additional hospital facilities for disabled war veterans at 
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Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 4709) authorizing the trans- 
fer of certain lands near Vallejo, Calif., from the United States 
Housing Corporation to the Navy Department for naval pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 4710) in respect of postage 
on semiweekly newspapers; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, 

By-Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 4711) to provide for 
the enlargement and further development of.the Akron United 
States agricultural substation, located near Akron, Washington 
County, Colo., by authorizing the purchase of certain lands ad- 
jacent thereto, the erection of certain improvements thereon, and 
the equipment thereof with dairy cattle and other livestock; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 4712) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth Mathews; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4713) granting an increase of pension to 
Barbara A. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4714) granting an increase of pension to 
Rachel J. Shoemaker ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4715) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet J. Yost; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 4716) granting an increase 
of pension to Mina B. York; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4717) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Snyder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOUTRICH: A bill (H. R. 4718) granting a pension 
to Mary J. Eckard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 4719) granting a pension to 
Fannie Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4720) granting a pension to Mary E. Chess; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4721) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza Eberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4722) granting a pension to Nathaniel 8S. 
Conrad; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4723) granting a pension to Green Jack- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4724) granting a pension to Joyce Jordan; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4725) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. Haley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4726) granting a pension to Ella Logan 
Bullett ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4727) granting a pension to Mary Jane 
Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 4728) granting 
an increase of pension to Naomi A. Ellis; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4729) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia C. Drake; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 4730) granting a pension 
to Celia Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 4731) for the relief of 
Frederick Rasmussen ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 4732) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John T. Knotts; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: A Dill (H. R. 4733) authorizing the 
examination and survey of Raritan Bay, N. J.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 4734) granting an increase of 
pension to Frances L. Eggleston; to the Conrmmittee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 4735) granting a pension to 
John W. Stephenson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4736) granting a pension to Laura BE. 
Housel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

sy Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 4737) granting a pension to 
Elbert Daniel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4738) granting a pension to Nick Webb; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. MCREYNOLDS: A bill (H. R. 4739) granting a pen- 
sion to Edward J. Carr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 4740) granting a pension to 
Annette Frerking; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 4741) granting a pension to 
Isaac M. Crow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 4742) granting an 
increase of pension to Lucretia Gibson; to the Conrmittee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 4743) for the relief of 
George W. McAnulty; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 4744) granting an increase of 
pension to Hannah S. Evans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4745) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet T. Fry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4746) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E, Cubbison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4747) granting an increase of pension to 
Drusilla Hanna McIntyre; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4748) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4749) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda Grayson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4750) granting a pension to Edith Patton; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4751) granting an increase of pension to 
Matilda Beighley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4752) granting an increase of pension to 
Frances E, Book; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4753) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Chatham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4754) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy Gibson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4755) granting an increase of pension to 
Margret Winkler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4756) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Wilson McCracken; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4757) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy E. Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4758) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Wimer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4759) granting an increase of pension to 
Priscilla Wise; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 4760) for the relief of 
Guy Braddock Scott; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 4761) granting an increase 
of pension to Catherine Sells; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 4762) granting a pen- 
sion to Neil Douglas Bromley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4763) for the relief of Russell H. Lindsay ; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4764) granting a pension to Matilda Swart- 
out ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4765) granting a pension to Ollie E. Mont- 
gomery ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TURPIN: A bill (H. R. 4766) granting a pension to 
William Thomas; to the Committee on Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

754. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of delegates from the 11 Western 
States, assembled in a fire-prevention and range-improvement 
conference at San Francisco, Calif., this 24th day of June, 1929; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

755. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of residents of Everett, Wash., 
urging increases of pensions for Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

756. By Mr. HOGG: Petition of the directors of the Noble 
County Farm Bureau, representing 527 farmers in Noble County, 
Ind., opposing any increase in tariff on any commodity other 
than agricultural products; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 








SENATE 
Tuespay, October 22, 1929 
(Legislative day of Monday, September 30, 1929) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
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Allen Fletcher Jones Schall 
Ashurst Frazier Kean Sheppard 
Barkley George Kendrick Shortridge 
Bingham Gillett Keyes Simmons 
Black Glenn King Smoot 

Blease Goff La Follette Steiwer 
Borah Goldsborough McKellar Stephens 
Bratton Greene McMaster Swanson 
Brock Hale McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harris Moses Thomas, Okla, 
Broussard Harrison Norbeck Trammell 
Capper Hastings Norris Tydings 
Connally Hatfield Nye Vandenberg 
Copeland Hawes Oddie Wagner 
Couzens Hayden Overman Walcott 
Cutting Hebert Patterson Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Heflin Pine Warren 

Edge Howell Reed Waterman 
Fess Johnson Robinson, Ark. Watson 


Mr. FESS. The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr, Burton] is 
still detained from the Senate on account of illness. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Ros- 
INSON], the Senator from Montana [Mr. WaAsLH], and the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] are absent on business of the 
Senate. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Surpesteap] is absent, ill. 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

SPEECH OF SPEAKER MANUEL ROXAS, OF THE PHILIPPINES 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Municipal Council of Panay, Capiz, 
P. I., indorsing the speech delivered by Speaker Manuel Roxas, 
of the Philippine Legislature, before the Finance Committee 
relative to proposed independence for the Philippine Islands, 
which was referred to the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COORDINATED TRANSPORT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Comptroller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his report and recommendation con- 
cerning the claim of the Public Service Coordinated Transport, 
successor by consolidation to the Public Service Railway Co., of 
Newark, N. J., against the United States, which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Committee on Claims. 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATION 


Mr. GEORGE (for Mr. Pures), from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, reported the nomination of Henrietta E. 
Butt to be postmaster at Buena Vista, Ga., which was ordered 
to be placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FESS (for Mr. Burton) : 

A bill (S. 1912) granting a pension to Henry Meyers (witk 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BLEASE: 

A bill (S. 1913) to make illegal opium and narcoties contra- 
band; and 

A bill (S. 1914) defining and punishing vagrancy in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 1915) to amend section 649 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended ; 

A bill (S. 1916) to amend section 1025 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States; and 

A bill (S. 1917) to amend an act entitled “An act to make 
persons charged with crimes and offenses competent witnesses 
in United States and Territorial courts,” approved March 16, 
1878, with respect to the competency of husband and wife to 
testify for or against each other; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 1918) for the relief of Irene Strauss; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1919) granting a pension to William Hecker; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 1920) granting a pension to Isabel Shepard (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1921) granting an increase of pension to Nancy J. 
Buck (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 1922) granting an increase of pension to Malinda J. 
Pope (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 
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3y Mr. REED: , 

A bill (S. 1923) granting a pension to Marie M. Bricker (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1924) to apportion the expenses incident to manu- 
facturing operations conducted by the supply branches of the 
Army ; and 

A bill (S. 1925) to regulate the use of materials required for 
the manufacturing operations conducted by the supply branches 
of the Army; to the Committee on Militiary Affairs. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 1926) granting a pension to Mary Jane Glenn (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

A biil (S. 1927) granting a pension to Frank J. Gillick alias 
Belyea; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 1928) granting a pension to Elmira D. Briggs; and 


A bill (S. 1929) granting a pension to Frances Nora Cley- [ 


enger ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 

Mr. GEORGE, Mr. PATTERSON, and Mr. THOMAS of Idaho 
each submitted an amendment, and Mr. COPELAND submitted 
two amendments, intended to be proposed by them, respectively, 
to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which were severally 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

TARIFF ON COTTON 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I submit an amendment to the 
pending tariff bill, which I ask may be read and lie on the table. 

The amendment was read and ordered to lie on the table, as 
follows: 


On page 146, after line 8, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“ Par. 781. Cotton having a staple of 1% inches or more in length, 7 
eents per pound; having a staple of less than 1% inches, 4 cents per 
pound.” 

On page line 12, strike out “cotton and cotton waste” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “ cotton waste.” 


255, 


“ SOUTHERN INDUSTRY AND THE LABOR SITUATION ” 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I hold in my hand an able 
address written by Richard H. Edmonds, editor of the Manu- 
facturers Record, and delivered at the fall conference of the 
secretaries of the National Metals Trades Association in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on the 12th instant, on the subject of Southern 
Industry and the Labor Situation, which I ask may be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The address is as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I bring you greetings from the editor 
of the Manufacturers Record, Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, and his sincere 
regrets that he is unable to be here himself. It is a pleasure to present 
his message, and I thank you for the opportunity to do so. 

Merely by way of introduction to the paper prepared by Mr. Edmonds 
on Southern Industry and the Labor Situation, I may say that for 
nearly 50 years the Manufacturers Record has been endeavoring to aid 
in the upbuilding of the South—that great region stretching from Mary- 
land to Texas. In population and area it represents approximately one- 
third of the United States. It has now 41,000,000 people, which about 
equals the entire population of France. The South’s total wealth is 
over $80,000,000,000 and it is now producing more than $10,370,000,000 
of manufactured goods annually, or nearly equal to the value of 
manufactured products of the United States in 1900. In addition, 
its agricultural output has an annual value of $5,250,000,000, or more 
than one-third of the country’s total. Therefore, while the South is one 
of the greatest agricultural regions of the country, its industrial wealth- 
producing capacity has outstripped its farming revenue until to-day the 
value of the South’s manufactured output is double that of its agricul- 
tural production and exceeds by 30 per cent the value of manufactures 
in the New England States, long the dominating industrial center of the 
Nation. 

This briefly sketches the vastness of the field to which your associa- 
tion may well give more serious attention, especially at a time when 
outside labor agitators and communists are stirring up strife. This 
communistic, radical, labor vanguard in actions and results reminds one 
of a Southern mule story. 

It seems this mule ran away, throwing the colored driver, Old Mose, 
out of the wagon and wrecking the wagon in a ditch, the mule finally 
winding up in a barbed wire fence along the roadside. When the mule’s 
owner came upon the scene he exclaimed to Mose, “ That mule certainly 
must be crazy!” but Old Mose, rubbing his bruises, replied, “ No, sah; 
dat mule, he jes’ don’t give a damn.” American industry and honest 
labor must keep runaway mules of radicalism from destroying property 
and people in their mad dash down the orderly highway of business. 

Your national secretary, Mr. J. E. Nyhan, in his request for some 
expressions of opinion from Mr. Edmonds in regard to the industrializa- 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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tion of the South and its labor situation, brings up many questions 
which can scarcely be answered in one brief paper. However, in out- 
lining some of the high lights of the subject, Mr. Edmonds asks me to 
present the following: 

EARLY TREND OF SOUTHERN INDUSTRY HALTED 


To comprehend the labor situation in the South one must go back to 
the days prior to the Civil War and understand how the early trend of 
Southern thought to industrial development was halted by the invention 
of the cotton gin; but how, when cotton reached its lowest price in the 
early forties, the thought of the South again turned to industrial and 
railroad development. 

Between 1850 and 1860 the South led the country in the building of 
railroads, and practically every great railroad line existing in the South 
to-day was projected during that period, but the construction of these 
lines was made impossible in most cases by the war and the disastrous 
conditions following that struggle. There was aiso a marked revival 
during that decade of industrial expansion, as the South was again 
catching the spirit of the early days when in colonial times its people 
were industrially minded. The pioneers of the South have been referred 
to as having been born with a genius for iron making. Wherever they 
went they built their forges and bloomeries. The revival of this spirit 
between 1850 and 1860 brought into existence thousands of small indus- 
tries in the South which, however, were wiped out by the result of the 
Civil War. 

RESULTS OF CIVIL WAR UPON EMPLOYMENT 

You can better understand the conditions which prevailed for years 
after the end of the Civil War by remembering that 4,000,000 slaves 
were suddenly turned loose to look out for their own welfare, If you 
were to-day to take a factory employing a thousand hands, suddenly 
wreck it, and tell the thousand employees that each must look out for 
himself and establish a little shop of his own, the disorganization thus 
created would be relatively no greater than was the turning loose of 
4,000,000 slaves from the guiding hand of those who had taught them 
how to plow and plant and reap. 

Poverty, such as few countries have ever experienced, was also the 
lot of the South at that time. The result was that millions of people 
could not find employment in the South, and between 1865 and 1900 
about 5,000,000 southern-born whites left the central South from Vir- 
ginia to Louisiana, migrating to the North and the Pacific coast, and 
to Texas. Even this migration still left a vast surplus labor supply in 
the South. These conditions developed tenant farming on a scale unfor- 
tunate for the welfare of the country. That system still prevails. Large 
landowners find no way in which to secure a return from their land 
except through inducing tenants to farm on the share-crop system, in 
which a lien is given on the crop to be raised before the seeds are 
planted, often amounting to a mortgage on the very soul of the tenant. 
Naturally the result has brought about continued impoverishment of the 
tenant farmers and an increase in tenantry both of whites and blacks. 

INDUSTRIAL BXPANSION OPENED WAY FOR EMPLOYMENT 


This is closely connected with the industrial potentialities of the 
South because every factory built and every mine opened creates addi- 
tional employment for the tenant farmers, thousands of whom are 
gladly abandoning their little farms and seeking employment in in- 
dustry. Moreover, in the whole Appalachian Mountain region of the 
South it is estimated that there are about 7,000,000 people known 
as mountain whites, many of whom are still living many miles away 
from a railroad, and with no industry in which to find employment. 

As cotton mills and kindred enterprises have increased in the South 
these mountain people and the small tenant farmers have eagerly 
sought employment. The rate of wages, measured in dollars and cents, 
is lower than in the North and West for two reasons: First, because 
of the surplus supply of labor; and second, because the cost of living 
is very much less in the South than it is elsewhere, Climatic condi- 
tions bring this about, for less fuel and less clothing are needed in 
the South than in the North and West. 


LABOR SUPPLY KEEPS AHEAD OF DEMAND 


Some years ago it was thought that the increase in cotton manufac- 
turing which was under way would take up this entire surplus labor 
and bring about a scarcity. On several occasions I was severely criti- 
cized for advocating the building of more mills once by a leading New 
England manufacturer who was preparing to build a $1,000,000 mill in 
the South, and another time by a leading southern manufacturer, both 
of whom thought that there would not be a sufficient supply of labor 
to operate the new mills that were being built. I told them frankly and 
almost bluntly that I was more interested in creating employment for 
thousands of poor, unemployed people than I was in the mill owners. 
As a matter of fact, however, the supply of labor has grown more 
rapidiy than the industries. In the mountain region of the South big 
families are still the order of the day. Roosevelt would never have 
had to bemoan race suicide, so far as that section was concerned, if 
he had traveled through those mountains and seen that however poor 
the people are, and however poor may be their mountain houses, 
families of 10 to 12 are very common, North Carolina, for instance, 
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also have high birth rates. Thus the increase in population goes on 
apace, and more rapidly than the increase in the opportunities for 
industrial employment. 

Southern mill managers have often been criticized for running their 
mills at night; but if they did not do so, the number of unemployed 
people would be very much greater than it is. The night shift fur- 
nishes employment for a large number of people who would be entirely 
out of a job except for this night operation. 

This surplus of labor can not be overcome until the industrial em- 
ployment creates a demand throughout the South for more workers, 
both male and female. The industrialization of the South is one of 
the great problems which that section faces, and this industrialization, 
rapid as it is, vast as it is compared with former years, is not yet 
sufficiently great to take up the oversupply of farm laborers and tenant 
farmers and mountain whites, all eager for industrial employment. 


RADICALISM STIRS UP STRIFE 


The effort of the communists to stir up labor troubles throughout the 
South is only a part of Russia’s gigantic, heavily financed plan to dis- 
rupt labor throughout the world and overturn this and all other 
governments, 

Only a few days ago the American Wool and Cotton Reporter, of 
Boston, one of the representative textile papers of the country, stated 
that in Massachusetts alone there are more than 100,000 idle textile 
workers. This has been brought about largely by the communistic 
activities which have been so pronounced in Massachusetts and adjacent 
States for several years. It must be remembered that 60 per cent of 
the population of that section is foreign stock. The picture drawn by 
the American Wool and Cotton Reporter of the distress of the textile 
interests in Massachusetts is one of the most dismal that I have ever 
seen of any section of America, or of any other country. It should 
be taken to heart as a warning by every member of your organization 
and every business man in America, for exactly the same kind of work 
which has wrought such distress in Massachusetts is under way in 
different parts of this country, carrying out the advice given by 
Trotsky, which possibly you remember, when on the last night before 
he sailed for Russia he said, in what he thought was a secret meeting 
of several hundred of his followers, but in which there were secret- 
service men of this and the British Empire: 

“I go to Russia to overthrow that Government and stop its war 
against Germany. But I want you to remain in the United States and 
bring on one revolution after another until you overthrow this damned 
American Government.” 

That is the definite plan of the whole communistic element that is 
now at work in every part of America. 


LOW WAGES A HANDICAP 


The South has been so largely an agricultural section that there 
has been a bad balance between the labor supply and the labor demand. 
Moreover, the presence of negroes in the South, now amounting to 
about 10,000,000 in number, has always had a depressing effect upon 
wages of the white people because the negroes have worked for much 


lower wages than a similar class of labor in any other part of the | 


country. Some have thought that this has been temporarily an advan- 
tage to the South by enabling it to produce at a low cost for the 
time being; but cheap labor, in my opinion, is never profitable labor. 
Low wages are a handicap against any community or any section. In 
the end, high wages are the cheapest wages. High wages stimulate 
men and women mentally, physically, and spiritually. They develop 
a broader aspect of life. They result in creating new demands for 
better living conditions, for better homes, for better surroundings of 
all kinds, and better educational advantages. 
POVERTY OF ORIENT DUE TO LOW WAGES 


The curse of the world outside of the United States is low wages. 
The desperate poverty of the Orient is due to low wages, and the same 
may be said of much of Europe. Not until the entire world comes to a 
realization of the fact that high wages mean better living conditions 
and broader prosperity for everybody will there be world-wide prosperity. 

Indicative of the rate of wages prevailing in the Orient I quote 
Charles Perrin, a distinguished American engineer, who is managing 
a big iron and steel plant in India, owned by East Indian capitalists. 
He stated several years ago before the American Iron and Steel Institute 
that his plant employed about 8,000 people, and that the rate of wages, 
including skilled labor, was between 7 and 8 cents a day. A 
few years later, or three years ago, at Charleston, S. C., at the meeting 
of the foreign trade council, he reported that wages had then been 
advanced to 10 cents a day, but that one of the leading owners of the 
plant had complained that this was entirely too high. 

A few years ago, when the Underwood tariff put jute goods on the 
free list, several leading burlap manufacturing concerns moved from 
America to India, claiming that they could get wages in Calcutta at 
about 15 cents to 17 cents a day, though they expected lower wages 
later on, and that they were moving their plants to India because they 
could not produce at a profit in this country in competition with 
jute mills in India paying such low rates of wages. 

A few weeks ago I published a statement showing that 50 jute mills 
in India paid last year an average of 54 per cent cash dividends on 
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their capital. These manufacturers are reaping enormous profits, but 
the desperate poverty of the people is indicated by the rate of wages 
paid. 

HIGH WAGES PROMOTE PROSPERITY 


America I believe can do no greater work for the welfare of the 
world than to maintain its high rate of wages, and thus set an example 
to the people of all other countries and teach them that without high 
wages there can be no general prosperity for the working people or 
the farmers, and thus for the country at large. 

Many years before Henry Ford was heard of Daniel A. Thompkins, 
of Charlotte, N. C., perhaps the greatest industrial leader the South 
ever had, and at that time president of several cotton mills, expressed 
the hope that the time would come when every laborer in the country 
would receive not less than $5 a day, which, according to his view, 
would produce universal prosperity. 

The South is gradually learning the value of higher wages, but it 
will be a long time before the surplus labor of that section can be 
taken up by increased industrialization, and therefore these low wages 
are for the time being a great magnet to draw industrial enterprises 
to the South. 

NATIVITY OF SOUTHERN LABOR 


Southern white laborers are Anglo-Saxons of the most unmixed blood 
in the world. The percentage of foreign stock—that is, people born 
abroad or born of parents at least one of whom was born abroad—is 
much lower in the South than anywhere else in the country. In 
North Carolina it is only 0.7 per cent, and taking the whole central 
South it is 8 per cent, while in Texas the foreign-born runs to 17 per 
cent, and in Missouri to 20 per cent. 

It is interesting to contrast these figures with the foreign stock in 
other parts of the country. In Massachusetts 66 per cent of he 
population is foreign stock. Rhode Island has 69 per cent. New York 
City and Chicago each have about 75 per cent of foreign stock. Very 
wisely a few years ago Congress passed reatrictive laws on immigration, 
because we have not by any manner of means assimilated and American- 
ized the foreign population which was crowding into this country at 
the rate of 1,000,000 to 1,250,000 a year prior to the World War. 


SOUTH’S INDUSTRIAL RECORD 


Turning more specifically to what the South is doing in its industrial 
development, we find that in recent years some of the country's great- 
est corporations have invested hundreds of millions of dollars in 
southern plants, supplementing other hundreds of millions invested 
by southern people themselves. This movement from all indications 
has just begun and covers many branches of industry. Of course, 
textile plants of every description are being established, and in the 
manufacture of rayon—that great new chemical textile—the South is 
now a leader, but there are being developed chemical, paper, and other 
industries of great variety, all of which will certainly call for an 
increase in the South’s foundry and metal-working capacity. 

At about the time the Manufacturers Record was established the 
annual value of the South’s manufactures was only $622,000,000, as 
of the census of 1880. In the next 20 years, or in 1900, it had in- 
creased to $1,564,000,000 ; but in the next 10 to $3,158,000,000, jumping 
to over $10,370,000,000 in 1927. Let me emphasize that while the 
South is the dominant cotton-manufacturing center of the country, the 
annual value of the output of its cotton mills represent but one-tenth 
of the total value of all of its manufactured output. In the metal- 
working industry incomplete figures compiled on the South’s foundry 
and machine-shop and metal-working plants show an annual produc- 
tion well over half a billion dollars. Perhaps the following tabular 
comparison of the South to-day with the entire country some 25 years 
ago may give a clearer conception of the development of the South and 
the position it has attained in the industrial world, bearing in mind 
that the South represents but about one-third of the country’s area and 
population. The figures are taken from our Blue Book of Southern 
Progress. 


The South to-day compared with the United States in 1900 



















South’s in- 
The United The Southern crease, 
* States, 1900 States, 1928 1900-1928, 
per cent 
: re 
Population . ..........<..<-------- | 75, 994, 000 | 40, 631, 000 48 
ee $88, 517, 307,000 | $80, 000, 000, 000 346 
Manufactured products--......... $11, 406, 926, 000 | ' $10, 375, 000, 000 563 
Mineral products.....--- $1, 108, 936,000 | 1 $1,836, 575, 000 1,314 
Farm products - .-.. $4, 717, 000, 000 $5, 184, 646, 000 231 
Exports, value........- $1, 394, 483, 000 $1, 631, 690, 000 236 
Feamests, VANES. . ..ccccecccccoeeses $849, 941, 000 | $501, 986, 000 863 
Banking resources ..... $10, 785, 800,000 | $10, 362, 292, 000 850 
Deposits........-.--- ..-| $7, 288,900,000 | $7, 479, 722, 000 981 
Railroad mileage - -...- =n 193, 346 92, 117 | 49 
Highway expenditures... ni $50, 000, 000 $390, 220, 000 2, 986 
Public-school expenditures - - ...... $214, 964, 000 2 $456, 200, 421 1, 116 
$ 
1 Census 1927. 2 1926. 








BUILDING FOR THE FUTURDB 


With the growing industrial wealth of the South there has necessarily 
been an added responsibility. Outside of the results as to the oppor- 
tunity offered for employment of the ever-increasing population, furnish- 
ing an apparent inexhaustible supply of workers, I refer especially to 
the great advance made in southern education. The poverty of this 
section for so many years prevented public educational growth. No 
other section of the country had to meet and overcome such obstacles. 
It is true there is still much to be done in the South along educational 
lines, but in the physical equipment for educational purposes, as illu- 
strated in the most modern types of school construction, the South is 
now spending annually over $400,000,000 for public education, or as 
much as was spent by the entire United States as late as 1910. Re- 
flecting the industrial trend in the South, ,there have been pronounced 
developments in technical training schools and expansion of engineer- 
ing, textile, ceramic, and other courses of study. In 1926 the South 
had invested in universities, colleges, and professional schools 
$368,000,000, 

According to latest figures, the South has over 36 per cent of the 
country’s public and private primary and secondary school enroliment, 
more than 33 per cent of the country’s normal-school attendance, and 
nearly 27 per cent of all the college and university students in the 
United States. The percentage of students entering high school and 
passing into college work is increasing from year to year. For in- 
stance, in North Carolina in 1928 more high-school students were gradu- 
ated in that one year than were enrolled in all of the high-school grades 
in that State 20 years ago. These figures illustrate the progress the 
South is making in educational facilities in proportion to its wealth 
and population. Southern school buildings erected in recent years are 
of the most modern design, and much progress is being made in edu- 
cational management and methods. 

I have cited the foregoing facts merely as illustrations of how the 
South is advancing and also how the South is recognizing its respon- 
sibility, and as its industrial, agricultural, and commercial expansion 
gathers momentum it will go forward with even greater records of 
achievement, 


SOUTH’S PROGRESS WILL NOT BE HALTED BY COMMUNISTIC ATTACKS 


Communism will not halt the South’s progress. The present situation 
in North Carolina is merely a desperate attempt of the communists to 
control the white labor and the negroes of the South, but it will never 
succeed. Other parts of this country have far more reason to dread 
the effect of communistie activities than has the South. General Grant, 
even in his day, once said that he dreaded the influence of the lower 
classes of the foreign element upon the future of this country, and that 
if America could be saved it would be only by the Anglo-Saxon element 
of the South. That day is near at hand and this is said without any 
reflection upon the splendid peoples who have come from other lands 
and made themselves Americans in spirit and in life. Their name is 
legion, but they realize the evil of the communistic spirit abroad in 
the land and will fight it just as vigorously as the Anglo-Saxons of the 
South. Here is where the good people of the North, the East, the West, 
and the South will stand shoulder to shoulder for the flag of the United 
States against the red flag of Russian communism, 


PATRONAGE IN THE SOUTH 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the ReEcorp an article appearing in the New 
York Herald Tribune of Tuesday, October 22, 1929, entitled 
“President Bars Patronage to Build up Party.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the RecorD, as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, Tuesday, October 22, 1929] 


PRESIDENT BARS PATRONAGE TO BUILD UP Parry—WritEs FLorIpa 
REPUBLICAN LEADER HUGHES WAS APPOINTED ON His REcCoRD—LETTER 
ANSWERS PROTESTS—ASSERTS CANDIDATES Must Meret His Re. 
QUIREMENTS 

By Theodore C. Wallen 


WASHINGTON, October 21.—The White House made public to-day a 
letter in which President Hoover served notice on the Florida Republi- 
can organization, if not on professional politicians generally, not to 
expect him to use patronage to help build up the party except in so 
far as discriminating appointments contribute to good government. 

“The success of the Republican Party rests on good Government, not 
patronage,” wrote the President in a communication to Fred E. Britten, 
secretary of the Florida Republican State committee. “ No longer shall 
the laws of the United States be flouted by Federal officials; no longer 
shall public office be regarded as mere political patronage, but rather 
it shall be public service,” he declared in a forcible statement of his 
attitude toward party government. 

Mr. Britten, of Stuart, Fla., not to be confused with Representative 
Frep A. BRITTEN, Republican, of Illinois, is one of several Florida 
Republicans who protested the President’s appointment of a Federal 
district attorney for Florida, on the ground, as they said, that the 
organization had not recommended him, 
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The President was willing to cooperate with the State organization, 
he said, if it presented candidates ‘“‘ who measure up to my requirements 
of public service,” but pointed out that the Department of Justice 
could not conscientiously recommend any of those recommended by the 
Florida leaders in the last seven months. 


SIX CANDIDATES TURNED DOWN 


Six candidates of the Florida leaders, one a former law partner of 
Postmaster General Brown, according to Glenn B. Skipper, Florida 
Republican national committeeman, were turned down in succession 
by the administration. 

The letter was dated September 26 and was given out at this late 
date and during President Hoover’s absence on his western speaking 
trip in confirmation of copies made public in Florida, the White House 
explained. After the first protest from the secretary of State com- 
mittee, the President received several more along similar lines, some 
threatening political reprisals, and his reply was to forward to each 
protestant a copy of his answer to Secretary Britten. 

In this he took occasion to disabuse the Florida organization of the 
thought that any organization could dictate his appointments irrespec- 
tive of merit or of presidential responsibility. 

The President’s letter follows: 


TEXT OF PRESIDENT’S LETTER 


WASHINGTON, September 26, 1929, 
Mr. Frep BE. BriTTren, 
Stuart, Fla, 

Dear Sir: I can not believe that you and the many friends of Mr. 
Skipper who have protested the appointment of Mr. Hughes overlook the 
primary responsibility which rests upon the President of the United 
States. That responsibility is one of the most sacred which he assumes 
upon his oath of office. It is that he shall, to his utmost capacity, 
appoint men to public office who will execute the laws of the United 
States with integrity and without fear, favor, or political collusion, 
The appointive responsibility rests in the President, not in the organiza- 
tion. 

For seven months the Department of Justice has investigated first one 
candidate and then another who were proposed by the Florida organiza- 
tion. The department did not feel that they could conscientiously rec- 
ommend to me any one of the names presented. Mr. Hughes, with many 
years of tried service in the department as an important member of the 
division devoted to enforcement of the eighteenth amendment, was not 
appointed at the request or recommendation of any political organiza- 
tion whatever. He was appointed because he had proved himself an 
able and vigorous law-enforcement officer. Furthermore, all three of the 
Federal judges of Florida attested to Mr. Hughes’s ability and standing. 

It is the natural desire of the administration: to build up and 
strengthen the Republican Party in the State of Florida. That can be 
done in cooperation with the State organization if the organization pre- 
sents candidates who measure up to my requirements of public service. 
This is an obligation in the interest of the people of the State, and the 
first tenet in that program is that no longer shall the laws of the 
United States be flouted by Federal officials; no longer shall public office 
be regarded as mere political patronage, but that it shall be public 
service, 

The success of the Republican Party rests upon good government, not 
on patronage, and Florida will have good government so far as it is 
within my power to give it. My own belief is that the people of Florida 
supported me in the last election because they expect that from me. 

I note your demands that the organization shall dictate appointments 
in Florida irrespective of merit or my responsibility, and that you appeal 
to the opponents of the administration to attack me. I inclose here- 
with a copy of a statement which I issued last March, That statement 
was no idle gesture. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 


The President’s statement of March 26, referred to in the last para- 
graph of his letter, was made to the press. In it he expressed a will- 
ingness to cooperate in building up the Republican Party in Southern 
States, “not out of a narrow sense of partisanship, but from the con- 
viction shared in equally by the leaders of all parties that the basis of 
sound government must rest upon strong two-party representation and 
organization.” 

LAUDS REORGANIZATION 


At the same time he spoke encouragingly of the reorganization work 
of Republicans in several Southern States, including Florida, but de- 
clared administration unwillingness, for lack of confidence, to deal with 
the party organization in South Carolina, Georgia, and Mississippi, 
where patronage abuses had been revealed. 

The administration has now done in Florida what the President then 
said he would have to do in States which failed to set up Republican 
organizations that inspired confidence. It has set up a Federal advisory 


committee for the State, which is the only organization in the State 
whose recommendations for postmasterships will be recognized by the 
Post Office Department. 
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The same plan is being followed in other Southern States, and the 
administration is making it plain that, whether or not the future 
political course of such States as bolted the Democratic Party in No- 
vember is at stake, the President is determined to be his own judge of 
the qualifications of political appointees. 

This policy is not confined to Southern States. The general policy 
of the administration is to cooperate with the State Republican organi- 
zations, but party leaders soon became aware that the new administra- 
tion would require something more than their recommendation in many 
instances, specifically where Federal judgeships or district attorney posi- 
tions were involved. 

Thus a political organization’s recommendation in a judegship case 
has become, in the present administration, merely one of many indorse- 
ments considered, all of which are made public at the time of the ap- 
pointment, this with a view to making indorsers more careful about 
making recommendations for important places. 

The effect of the new policy was to bring about the appointment of 
Federal judges in New York State who were not the first choice of the 
Republican organization there, to say nothing of a Democratic judge- 
ship appointment there which lacked any Republican organization in- 
dorsement, of course. But President Coolidge, also, had nominated the 
same Democrat, and, in a more restricted sense, required the political 
organizations to satisfy him of the acceptability of judgeship candidates 
to the bench and bar. 

The leaders of the more regular Republican States have accepted the 
new condition with little or no protest, in view of the various evidences 
of the President’s desire to help out the party where it was consistent 
with his executive responsibility to do so. 


CONGRESSIONAL TARIFF STRUGGLES 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp an article from the Washington Post of Sunday, October 
20, 1929, entitled “‘ Congress Struggles Over Tariff Duties Date 
Back to 1789.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The article is as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, October 20, 1929] 

ConcrEssS STRUGGLES Over TARIFF Duties Dats Back To 1789—First 
Bint, Drawn BY MADISON AND HAMILTON, TOOK THREE MONTHS TO 
PNact—JACKSON A PROTECTIONIST—TYLER VETOED TWO—AGRICUL- 
TURE AND INDUSTRY ALWAYS IN OPPOSITION 

By David Rankin Barbee 


Little did President Hoover dream, when he promised more than 12 
months ago that he would call Congress in session for “a limited revi- 
sion of the tariff,” that a year and probably longer would be consumed 
in writing the changes necessary to bring the Fordney-McCumber Act 
up to date. The Ways and Means Committee began hearings on Jan- 
uary 7 last. Ten months have passed and the Senate is in a muddle over 
the bill as the Finance Committee has recast it. The prospects are that 
it will not be passed during this extra session, which has been sitting 
since early last April. 

The bill will, in all probability, be carried over to the regular session, 
which convenes December And the Lord only knows how long it 
will be then before a vote is reached, before the conference committees 
have ironed out the differences between the two Houses and before the 
bill is signed or vetoed. But this is not the only tariff bill that has 
been a year in the making. The Fordney-McCumber Act was 20 months 
in the mill. 

It has been 140 years since James Madison introduced the first tariff 
bill, and since that epochal event there have been many tariff bills to 
occupy the time and talent of Congress and of the commercial and man- 
ufacturing and political gentlemen who have more than a passing inter- 
est in money measures. Some of them brought the country to the verge 
of war; one of them did bring on the War between the States; two or 
three of them wrecked administrations; one made a President of its 
author and another was the occasion of a New Jersey schoolmaster 
reaching the throne. More than one of these bills has been long months 
in the making, but only two of them have taken so long in the making 
as the Hawley-Smoot tariff now on the laps of the gods. 


Without objection, leave is granted, 
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COMMENT BY ANDREW JOHNSON 


Andrew Johnson, who helped frame one or two tariff bills and who 
signed one of the most celebrated in one of the most dramatic inci- 
dents in the history of tariff making, said that governments had solved 
all other questions but that of finance, and that no government had 
ever learned how to write a satisfactory revenue bill. Thomas Jefferson, 
who was the nearest thing to a seer this country has produced, recog- 
nized this in his memorable communication to Congress in December, 
1793, when he urged upon Congress a policy of free trade among all 
nations, and with only one nation, if but one would enter into a treaty 
to that end, 

“ But,” he concluded, “should any nation, contrary to our wishes, 
suppose it may better find its advantage by continuing its system of 
prohibitions, @uties, and regulations, it behooves us to protect our 


citizens, thelr commerce and navigation, by counterprohibitions, duties, | 
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and regulations also. Free commerce and navigation are not to be 
given in exchange for restrictions and vexations, nor are they likely 
to produce a relaxation of them.” 

The tariff history of America shows how nearly right both the great 


Virginian and the great Tennessean were. The tariff is in national 
politics and in international polities; it is in business and it is in 


finance; it is in shipping and it is in diplomacy; it is in labor and 
it in agriculture. Even the churches have taken notice of it, for 
the Federal Council of Churches in America has presumed on occasion 
to determine a tariff policy for the Nation. 

This is not said in any spirit of criticism, but to state a fact, illus- 
trating how elusive, how fascinating, how elective and alluring the 
tariff is. To use a much-abused word, it intrigues the philosopher in 
his library, the monk in his cloister, and the legislator in his forum. No 
wonder it raises more heat than light in Congress. 


is 


ISSUE DATES BACK TO ABEL 


A rapid survey of the tariff history of the country will show that the 
issue which has been raised over the Hawley-Smoot bill is not a new 
issue. It began with the first tariff and has been a problem and a 
perplexity with every succeeding major tariff measure. As a matter of 
fact, it began in the dawn of history, when Cain killed his brother Abel, 
for at bottom it is a jealous competition between two conflicting elements 
of our society—agriculture and manufacturiag. 

When Alexander Hamilton made his famous response to the resolu- 
tions of the House, calling on him for a report “ for providing for the 
national debt and for sustaining the public credit,” he urged addi- 
tional duties on wines, spirits (including those distilled in the United 
States), teas, and coffees, “ without any possible disadvantage to trade 
or agriculture.” 

This report stirred up an animated debate. In fact, it was more 
heat than light that Congress got from the discussion, and the op- 
ponents were the representatives of the agricultural interests. Said 
the spokesman for this group, to endeavor to force, by extraordinary 
Government patronage, the growth of manufactures would be to trans- 
fer the natural current of industry from a more to a less beneficial 


channel. This, they said, would sacrifice general to particular in- 
terests. It can hardly ever be wise, they concluded, for a government 


to try to give direction to the industry of its citizens, the soundest 
and simplest policy in almost every case being to leave the industry 
to itself. 

NOT DHMOCRATIC INFANT 

It is a most interesting as well as a remarkable fact that Madison, 
Jefferson, and Andrew Jackson, all three planters and coming from 
planting States, coincided with Hamilton’s views and were in a 
measure protectionists. The separation of the politics of the country 
on a tariff policy was a later development. Tariff reform, so inti- 
mately intwined with the name of Grover Cleveland, another great 
Democrat, was not originally a Democratic infant, for Cleveland got 
his inspiration from the liberal Republicans who supported him—Carl 
Schurz, Godkin, and other tariff reformers. 

As everyone knows, the obstruction to the immediate passage of 
the Hawley-Smoot bill is the age-old obstacle to the passage of every 
tariff bill—the contest between agriculture and manufacture. Senator 
SorAH, who prevailed upon President Hoover to call the extra session 
for “a limited revision of the tariff,” tried to limit the changes to the 
agricultural schedules alone, and was defeated by one vote. The 
Senate opened the bill up to wholesale changes in the interest of all 
classes, so that a general instead of a particular revision is the result. 
It is limited in no sense. 

And because it is general; because there is this irreconcilable con- 
flict between the two great classes of American society; and because 
of the magnitude of the measure itself, the consideration of it has 
consumed the time it has. No one expects either side to yield. Each 
side taunts the other with delay. There is conflict of leadership, and 
all that sort of thing. But the cause is as deep-seated as human nature 
itself. Let us glance at the history of a few of the memorable tariff 
battles to see if this is not so; to learn how long they were in the 
making and what caused any delay in their passage; what conflicts 
were aroused, who shouldered arms, and who left the most dead on the 
field of battle. 

FIRST TARIFF BILL IN 1789 

The first tariff bill under the Constitution of 1787 was introduced by 
James Madison April 8, 1789. Prior to that every State in the Confed- 
eration levied its own taxes. Madison’s bill was debated in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole until May 16, when it was passed and sent to the 


Senate. That body took it up May 20 and postponed discussion until 
the 25th. It was then amended and debated until June 27, when it 
passed. The House refused to accept the amendments tacked on by 


the Senate and the bill went to conference. A few changes were made 
and the House then accepted the bill. It was signed on July 4. There 
were but 15 States in the Union at that time; the membership of both 
Hlouses of Congress was small, and yet this bill took three months te 
prepare. It was a small bill, with very few items, as we shall see, and 
yet that Congress was unable to put it through in a hurry with James 
Madison and Alexander Hamilton steering it. Its course through Con- 
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gress has been the track that all subsequent bills have taken. Let us 
follow it through the debates. 

Madison’s bill levied certain duties on goods, wares, and merchandise, 
and on the tonnage bringing them into the country. The items taxed 
were rum and all spirituous liquors, molasses, Madeira and all other 
wines, common bohea and all other teas, pepper, brown, loaf, and all 
other sugars, cocoa, and coffee. No rates were specified, but the Com- 
mittee of the Whole inserted them by amendment. 

The historian of the tariff says: 

“The debates in the House on this bill brought out fairly well every 
argument since used, except ‘the want of power in the Federal Govern- 
ment to lay duties for protection.’ ” 

Senator Maclay, of Pennsylvania, wrote the only account we have of 
the debates in the Senate. Taking note of the criticism over the delay 
in the passage of the bill, he wrote in his journal: “ The idea has got 
abroad that the mercantile interest has been excited to delay this bill. 
The merchants have undoubtedly regulated the prices of their goods 
agreeably to the proposed duties, so that the consumers of dutied arti- 
cles really pay the whole impost, and whatever the proposed duties 
exceed the State duties now is clear gain to the merchant. Some of 
them, indeed, dispute the payment of the State impost.” 


SENATE MAKES CHANGES 


In his quaint phrase Maclay tells how the bill was being changed in 
the Senate, and this depicts the story of every subsequent tariff bill. 
“We sat on the impost bill,” he wrote on May 25, “and debated long on 
the style of the enacting clause. It was an old friend, and the same 
arguments were used which had formerly been advanced; but the style 
of the law, which had already passed, was adopted, Now came the first 
duty of 12 cents on Jamaica proof. We debated until a quarter past 3; 
and it was reduced to 8. Adjourned. I fear that our impost bill will 
be rendered in a great measure unproductive. This business is the work 
of New England men. They want the article of molasses quite struck 
out, or at least greatly reduced; or, to place it in a different point of 
view, almost every point of view, almost every part will be proscribed 
either by one or other of those who choose to be our opponents, for 
every conspirator must be indulged in the sacrifice of his particular 
enemy.” 

As the debate wore on, light grew darker and heat flamed higher. 
This is characteristic of every tariff debate. On June 9, Maclay wrote 
that the discussion was being conducted “ with less order, less sense, 
and less decency, too, than any question I have ever yet heard debated 
in the Senate.” On June 11 there was a lengthy debate on drawbacks, 
and ‘“‘ Butler, of South Carolina, flamed away, and threatened dissolu- 
tion of the Union with regard to his State, as sure as God was in the 
firmament. * * * His State would live free or die glorious.” Here 
was the South Carolina tariff doctrine showing its head on the first 
tariff bill. Secession and nullification were not born overnight. 


HELD RATES TOO LOW 


When the debate had ended and he had had time to make an assess- 
ment of its provisions, Maclay turned the light on in these words: 
“The Senators from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Mary- 
land—the manufacturing States—in their every act seemed desirous of 
making the impost productive, both as to revenue and effective for the 
encouragement of manufactures; and seemed to consider the whole 
of the imposts—salt excepted—much too low. Articles of luxury many 
of them would have raised one-half. But the Members from the North 
and, still more particularly, from the South, were ever in a flame when 
any articles were brought forward that were in any considerable use 
among them.” 

This outline shows the dividing line that has to this day demarcated 
the sections on the tariff. New England, manufacturing rum, which 
came in competition with Jamaica rum, asked for free molasses and for 
an impost on Jamaica; South Carolina, an agricultural State, opposed 
imposts on articles she used; and the manufacturing States wished the 
imposts effective both for revenue and for the upbuilding of industry. 
It was some years before New England became a manufacturing region, 
and she was, until that time came, opposed to protection, because it 
injured her shipping and her fishing, which could not be carried on with- 
out rum. The poor, which the Lord said we have with us always, found 
friends in the opponents of this bill, for, it was seriously argued, the 
impost on molasses would make them suffer because it was an item of 
their ordinary diet. Madison wrote Jefferson that this argument was 
countered by another, that “the poor who consume molasses would 
escape the burden falling on the poor who consume sugar.” 

This requires an interpretation. Those simple days were the days of 
the “ long sweetening ” and the “ short sweetening,” when tea and coffee 
was made palatable either with sugar or molasses. If you were ambi- 
tious and had social aspirations, you used sugar; if you were self- 
satisfied, you used molasses. 





PROTECTIVE TARIFF ASKED 

Between the Madison tariff and 1816 Congress passed a number of 
tariff bills, none of which created any disturbance because of the War 
of 1812. To show how well controlled Congress was, a bill was passed 
July 1, 1812, imposing double duties on imports, and another on July 
29, 1813, imposing a duty on imported salt. The second war with Eng- 
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land stimulated the growth of domestic manufacturers; so when Con- 
gress met in December, 1815, it received many petitions from manufac- 
turers asking for a protective tariff, those from the cotton manufacturer 
attracting the most attention. These manufacturers represented that 
they gave employment to 100,000 persons and produced annually goods 
valued at $24,000,000. 

A. J. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, was Secretary of the Treasury, and in 
that capacity he made an elaborate report to Congress, recommending 
the repeal of a number of tariff bills, the reduction of the direct tax 
from $6,000,000 to $3,000,000 annually, and the discontinuance of the 
tax on distilled spirits after June 30, 1816. He followed this with 
another report, February 13, 1816, which surveyed the whole tariff 
situation and recommended that a new general tariff bill be written, to 
provide a revenue of $24,000,000 to meet estimated Government expenses, 

This is the first instance of a Secretary taking the lead in the fram- 
ing of a tariff bill, and it is also the first instance of tariff reform pro- 
posed in our legislative history. The Dallas tariff went through speed- 
ily, being opposed by New England, led by Webster, and by John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke. Calhoun and Clay led the fight for the bill. The 
division in the several sections, as recorded in the House votes, shows 
how sentiment was then beginning to shape up on a definite tariff policy, 
It was: 








Yeas | Nays | Absent 
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The bill passed the Senate—25 yeas to 7 nays. 
PROTECTION DEFINITE POLICY 





Protection was now a definite policy of one political faction and was 
soon to divide the country and produce the first great sectional con- 
vulsion. An effort was made at the session of 1819-20 to pass a pro- 
tective tariff bill. The House—88 to 71—put it through, but the Sen- 
ate—22 to 21—killed it on a motion to postpone action until next 
session. 

President Monroe, wedded to the idea of protection, twice recom- 
mended in his annual messages a review of the tariff for making it 
more protective, and a bill to carry this into effect was introduced in 
the House early in January, 1824, debated more than two months, and 
passed—107 to 102. The Senate consumed some months in its consider- 
ation, variously amended it, and after a conference had ironed out the 
differences it was passed—25 to 22. Webster led an impressive fight 
on the bill and Clay sponsored it. Andrew Jackson voted for it. Penn- 
sylvania and the South were again at loggerheads. The vote on this 
bill, because it immediately preceded the “ tariff of abominations ” which 
convulsed the Nation, is not without interest: 
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No bill ever passed Congress with such a close margin as this one. 
Niles Register explains the line-up in these words: “The navigating and 
fishing States opposed the bill because of an apprehension that it would 
injure commerce; the grain-growing States supported it because of a 
belief that its passage would benefit agriculture, and the planting States 
united with the navigating against the bill for the reason that it would 
be injurious to agriculture.” 


JACKSON A PROTECTIONIST 

Jackson’s support of this so-called tariff of woolens definitely 
placed him in the rank of the protectionists, but there is a reasonable 
ground for the suspicion that he voted for the bill with an eye on the 
Presidency. As an evidence that he was not above suspicion, the Legis- 
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lature of Indiana, favorable to his candidacy, felt impelled to pledge 
him, so in January, 1828, a resolution was adopted by the senate of that 
body “inviting him’ [General Jackson] to state explicitly whether he 
favors that construction of the Constitution of the United States which 
authorizes Congress to appropriate money for the purpose of making 
internal improvements in the several States, and whether he is in favor 
of such a system of protective duties for the benefit of American manu- 
facturers as will, in all cases where the raw material and the ability to 
manufacture exists in our country, secure the patronage of our own 
manufactures to the exclusion of those of foreign countries; and 
whether, if elected President of the United States, he will in his public 
capacity recommend, foster, and support the American system.” 

Jackson replied, pointing to his vote on the “ tariff on woolens” and 
to a letter he had written to a Doctor Coleman, of North Carolina, the 
preceding year, a letter that somehow got into the public press and was 
never repudiated. In the letter to Doctor Coleman, “ Old Hickory ” said 
we were producing too much of farm products, more than we could con- 
sume. “ Draw from agriculture this superabundant labor,” said he; 
“employ it in merchanism and manufactures, thereby creating a home 
market for your breadstuffs and distributing labor to the most profitable 
account, and benefits to the country will result.” 

Not even Senator SHortTripGE, of California, could put the case more 
succinetly. No wonder “ Old Hickory ” was under suspicion in the plant- 
ing States. Can we not all see him press a little harder with his quill 
pen as he wrote this sentence: “It is time we should become a little 
more Americanized [he underscored that word]; instead of feeding the 
paupers and laborers of England, feed our own, or else in a short time, 
by continuing our present policy, we shall be rendered paupers our- 
selves.” Did this not forecast the “ tariff of abominations "? 

KILLED OFF CALHOUN 


If that tariff made a President, the next one killed off a promising 
candidate—Jvuhn C. Calhoun. It also marked the first definite entry 
of the manufacturing interests of the country into a tariff fight as an 
organized body, and it began the Pennsylvania plan, which has continued 
to this day. Mr. Mallary, of Vermont, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Manufactures, on January 10, 1827, brought in a general tariff 
bill and after a lengthy and animated debate it was rushed through. 
106 to 95, the House dividing again geographically rather than partisan. 
There was little time for the Senate to act on the bill, so Martin Van 
Buren, with his eye on the White House, jockeyed the bill into a vote 
for postponement, which, being a tie, compelled Calhoun, the Vice Presi- 
dent, to cast the deciding vote. He voted with the planting States, and 
aroused the enmity of every protectionist and manufacturer in the coun- 
try. These gentlemen now formally organized the Pennslvania Society 
for the Promotion of Manufactures and the Mechanics Arts on May 14, 
1827, and called a national convention to meet at Harrisburg on July 
30 of that year, “to deliberate what measures are proper to be taken 
in the present posture of affairs.” A committe broadcast an address 
to the country. 

Ninety-five delegates attended the convention from these States: New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Ohio. Every section of the country except the deep South 
or the planting States was represented. One can not understand the 
nullification controversy without a glance at this history. 

A memorial to Congress asking a tariff on wool and on the different 
kinds and qualities of woolen manufactures and an increase on duties 
on other manufactured articles was prepared; as well as an address to 
the people of the United States and another to manufacturing indus- 
tries of the country. Everything open and above board. 


MOST REMARKABLE TARIFF BILL 


When Congress met that December the making of the most memorable 
tariff bill in our history was the sole topic of discussion. For the first 
time a committee began to take testimony. Thus was initiated the 
policy that exists to this good day. It took the committee on manu- 
factures exactly one month to conduct its hearings, which began early 
in January. Debate on the bill commenced March 3 and continued until 
April 22. The bill had been ordered to a third reading on April 15, 
by a vote of 109 to 91, but on that day John Randolph made a lengthy 
and spirited attack upon it, scattering his thunderbolts in all directions. 
Another debate ensued on the merits of the bill and on the general ques- 
tion of protection, the bill finally passing, 101 to 96, with 16 members 
absent. 

The spirit of the fierce opposition is shown by the efforts to amend the 
caption of the bill. It was entitled “An act in alteration of the several 
acts imposing duties on imports.” Mr. Wilde, of Georgia, the poet, 
moved to amend it by adding “and for the encouragement of domestic 
manufactures.” 

kandolph flared out, “insisting that domestic manufactures were 
those carried on in the families of the farmers in the making of what 
used to be called Virginia cloth.” Said he: “The gentleman from 
Georgia should call it a bill to rob and plunder nearly one-half of the 
Union to fill the pockets of the other half,” 
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To this Mr. Hodges, of Massachusetts, agreed, but offered his own 
amendment to add to it “and to transfer the capital and industry of 
the New England States to other States in the Union.” 

In the Senate Webster, now a convert to protection, supported the 
bill, “declaring New England was now for protection.” After a debate 
lasting three weeks, and adding only 13 amendments, the bill passed, 
26 to 21; was accepted by the House two days later; and on May 19 
John Quincy Adams signed it. Then the fun began. 

BROUGHT ABOUT NULLIFICATION 


Hardly is it necessary to recount the history of the nullification con- 
troversy. Even yet the historians differ on the facts and on the phi- 
losophy of that unamiable controversy. By formal act the people of 
South Carolina in convention nullified the tariff, but only after a ter- 
rific controversy before the people. At a mass meeting at Columbia 
the president of the University of South Carolina, Dr. Thomas Cooper, 
who had been a judge in Pennsylvania, and whom John Adams had 
placed in jail for ‘criticizing him, made a speech that first formally 
enunciated the doctrine that protection was unconstitutional, and in 
which he used this memorable phrase: “It is time for the South to 
calculate the value of the Union.” This is the first time that secession 
was proclaimed in the South, and by an alien at that and an infidel. 

We all know that Virginia interceded both with South Carolina and 
with the administration, and that Jackson urged the Congress to revise 
the offensive “ tariff abominations.” He wished to avert civil war, and 
so did Virginia and so did South Carolina, for it is often overlooked that 
17,000 voters opposed nullification in the Palmetto State; that Charles- 
ton and the western counties stood by Old Hickory. 


CLAY’S FIRST COMPROMISE 


Clay took this occasion to rush through his first celebrated compro- 
mise, and so befuddled was the state of mind, so at criss crosses all the 
popular thought, that he actually began to modify the tariff by a bill 
introduced in the Senate, when the Constitution says that money bills 
shall originate in the House. The tariff bill was hurried through both 
branches of Congress, Jackson’s plea for more power to put down rebel- 
lion in South Carolina and to enforce the collection of the revenue was 
delayed until the controversy was over and South Carolina had rescinded 
her nullification act through the same formal process by which it had 
been passed. In about three weeks the whole incident seemed to be 
over. 

It, however, raised a wind that, like the terrible hurricane, gathered 
force as it blew until it spent itself at Appomattox. Webster and Ben- 
ton fought the measure, but to no end. Clay and Calhoun for once 
were together. 

In the next tariff controversy we have the first of our presidential 
battles with that problem, for John Tyler and Congress got at logger- 
heads and he vetoed two tariff bills, because “ they did not suspend the 
distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands among the 
several States of the Union.” 

The first of these bills was written in compliance with a political 
pledge for a general revision, a pledge that had helped the Whigs win 
their great battle. The House Committee on Manufactures began work 
on this bill on December 1, 1841, but had so much trouble getting infor- 
mation that it was not until some time in March of the next year that 
the bill came out of committee. While the House was debating it, 
Chairman Fillmore, of the Ways and Means Committee, laid before the 
House a report from the Secretary of the Treasury asking that a bill 
of a general revenue character be passed. 

First the House passed and the Senate concurred in q bill to extend 
the Clay compromise act until August 1, but Tyler vetoed that, and the 
effort to pass it over his veto failed. On July 5, the House then took 
up the general tariff bill, and passed it on the 16th, and on August 5 
the Senate passed it, which was pretty speedy work. It should be 
remembered, however, that Tyler had incensed the Whigs to no end. 

ALSO HELPED BY TYLER 


Tyler vetoed this bill also, and wrote a sharp letter to Congress which 
caused that honorable body to pass a resolution of censure on him, which 
still stands on the books. No other President was ever so treated over 
a tariff bill, but years later another was to get into a furious controversy 
with the Senate over a tariff bill. It was now near the end of August, 
Congress had for nine months been considering the tariff bill and cussing 
John Tyler, and the pay checks were being endangered for lack of funds 
in the Treasury. So in the last two weeks of that month Congress 
passed the tariff bill in conformity with Tyler’s desires and he signed 
it on August 30. This was the longest session in our history devoted 
to a tariff bill until the present extra session. 

The next important tariff bill is known to history as the Walker 
tariff and is the only one that bears the name of a man not a Member 
of Congress. It came during Polk’s administration, and was based upon 
a report made to Congress by Robert J. Walker, Secretary of the 
Treasury, a Pennsylvania man who had been a Senator from Mississippi 
and was later to become a Territorial governor of “ Bleeding” Kansas. 
Mr. Walker was a low-tariff man, and so was the President. The latter 
attacked the protective principle in his message in 1845, and it was im- 








mediately followed by Walker’s report, which was the basis on which the 
Committee on Ways and Means now for the first time began to write a 
bill. From December until April 14 the committee and Mr. Walker 
struggled with the bill, which was debated until July 2, when it passed, 
114 to 97. The Senate laid it aside for three weeks, and as that body 
was known to be evenly divided on the measure it was feared that it 
would not pass. However, with little debate and no amendments, it was 
taken up on July 28 and passed, 28 to 27. 
MORRILL BILL EASILY PASSED 


For the next few years the mind of the country was on war and not 
even the Morrill tariffs of the war period have much interest for stu- 
dents. As soon as the Southern States seceded that gave the Republi- 
cans control of both Houses of Congress, and they put their bills 
through without much trouble. Revenue was badly needed and no one 
took a lantern with him when looking over a tariff bill. There were 
some interesting features of these bills, if not much delay in their pas- 
sage. That of 1863 provided for the appointment of three commission- 
ers to consider the whole revenue situation, to revise the tax system, and 
to propose laws for unifying the same. That such a bill should have 
come out of the hopper in war times shows that the statesmen in Con- 
gress had other thoughts besides the main thought of winning the war. 
Nothing ever came of this proposal to make a scientific tariff and take 
it out of politics. 

The Morrill tariff of 1866 was rushed through the House after a 3-day 
debate, being passed on July 10, 97 to 52. The Senate, by a vote of 27 
to 17, instructed the Finance Committee to pigeonhole it until next 
session, when it was taken up at the beginning of the session, debated 
at great length, and passed at midnight February 1, 1867. The House 
refused to concur in the Senate amendments and the bill was lost. This 
is the only instance in which a bill has met this fate in this manner. 

Always from the beginning the wool people have been the most in- 
sistent for protection for their industry, and this has made the rather 
celebrated wool and woolens act of 1867 dramatic with interest, and 
placed it in the hall of tariff fame alongside of the “ tariff of abomina- 
tions " and Clay’s compromise act of 1832. 

Judge Bingham, of Ohio, brought in a bill July 23, 1866, to provide 
increased revenue from imported wool, and for other purposes. The 
secretary and legislative agent of the Wool Manufacturers’ Association 
examining the bill found out that it “ threatened no little injury to our 
interests,” and so notified his people. Judge Bingham, on an appeal 
being made to him, agreed to restore the rate in the Morrill bill, and 
the House in Committee of the Whole, without taking a record vote, 
passed it, The next day, July 28, being the last legislative day, the Dill 
was rushed to the Senate, and that body refused to consider it. 

OPPOSED BY FESSENDEN 

Fessenden, of Maine, was chairman of the Finance Committee, and 
he opposed the bill. At the short session the bill was taken up by the 
Finance Committee and reported out on March 1, variously amended. 
Every protected interest in the country fought the bill, and Senator 
Cattell, Pennsylvania, offered an amendment which opened up the ques- 
tion of general tariff revision. This meant the defeat of the bill. The 
wool people were bleating like a flock of sheep surrounded by one lone 
wolf. There was tremendous excitement on the Hill and throughout the 
country. YVinally, before a crowded Senate, with the Capitol filled with 
tailors and toilers, the Cattell amendment came to a vote. The Demo- 
erats saved the day for the wool men that time, for, led by Reverdy 
Johnson, of Maryland, they joined with the western antitariff men in 
defeating the amendment. Then on the very last legislative day the bill 
passed—31 to 12. 

That day a tailor sat in the President’s room of the Senate sur- 
rounded by his Cabinet, leisurely looking over the bills that he must 
sign or veto. It was noticed that he took the tariff bill and laid it 
aside and went ahead signing the other bills, The tailors who had been 
applauding in the gallery an hour or two before heard that their bill 
had been cast aside. They rushed across the corridor of the House wing 
in minus nothing and got hold of Judge Bingham. ‘They were so out of 
breath, it is said, they could not speak. But he read their minds and 
at 1 minute before 12 o’clock he stood in the presence of the man he 
was even then getting ready to crucify and, with beads of sweat rolling 
down his cheeks, he asked Andrew Johnson to sign his bill. With an 
air that said, “I was just getting ready to do that,” Andrew Johnson 
took up his quill pen and made history, That was the narrowest squeak 
a tariff bill ever got. 

FIRST TARIFF COMMISSION 


For the next 16 years tariff bills were infrequently and uninteresting 
affairs. That of 1882 was memorable only in that it created the Tariff 
Commission, and President Arthur could get no tariff reformer or man of 
prominence to serve on the commission. Then came Grover Cleveland. 

Tariff reform centers around the name of the great Democratic Presi- 
dent. When he first became President he had never read a book on the 
tariff and he didn’t know the difference between a tariff rate and a 
glass of beer. But under the guidance of Carl Schurz, who gave him 
the books to read, he took up seriously the study of that question and 
became the most illustrious tariff reformer in our history. 
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The first of the Cleveland bills, known as the Mills bill, came in 1887. 
Roger Q. Mills, of Texas, was chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Theoretically he was a free trader. As he years later told the 
Senate, he sat down in his study in Texas and for six months worked 
out the details of the bill which bore his name, only to find out when 
he got before the committee he knew little about the technical side of 
making rates. This is the first instance in our history of one man 
attempting to write a tariff bill. Not even Hamilton or Madison would 
undertake that when the country was young. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-ONE SPEECHES WERP MADE 


General debate on the bill began April 17, 1888, with Springer, of 
Illinois, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole. On July 19 it was 
over, 151 speeches having been made, consuming 111 hours and 54 min- 
utes. The bill then passed, 162 to 114, only four Democrats, including 
Samuel J. Randall, of Pennsylvania, opposing it. The Republicans con- 
trolled the Senate, so they made a farce out of the bill. The Finance 
Committee considered it from July 21 until October 3, when it came out 
with three reports, one by Aldrich, the chairman, one by Beck, of Ken- 
tucky, and a third by the other Democratic members. For two weeks 
it was debated, and then on October 20 Congress adjourned without 
taking a vote. At the short session the bill was taken up December 5 
and discussed until January 22, 1889, when it was passed by a vote of 
82 to 30. The House took the position that it was a brand new bill 
and they refused even to consider it. So this, the longest of the tarif 
sessions, thus came to an end. 

At the next turn of the wheel the Republicans were in control of 
every department of the Government, and in this situation came the 
McKinley bill. Even with Tom Reed as Speaker and with the ablest 
Ways and Means Committee that ever sat in the House, the bill was 
from December 9 until October 1 in the making. It carried 496 amend- 
ments, the House accepting 272, compromising on 173, and the Senate 
receding from 51. 

There are few tariff bills that have made as much history as the 
ill-fated Wilson bill of 1894, That was the bill that wrecked the 
Democratic Party, because the Senate insurgents, led by Gorman, of 
Maryland, and Brice, of Ohio, rewrote the bill in conformity with their 
own ideas of protection and to meet the wishes of certain Democratic 
Senators who were out and out protectionists. Cleveland refused to 
sign it, and in two letters, one to William L. Wilson and the other to 
General Catchings, of Mississippi, blistered the insurgents, They replied 
with their shillalahs and a merry fuss resulted. 

CALLED COWARDLY SURRENDER 

Chairman Wilson began public hearings on the bill August 23, 1893, 
and closed them September 20, amid the jeers of the Republicans. He 
wrote an elaborate report to accompany the bill, and Henry Watterson 
denounced it as a cowardly surrender to protection. On January 5 
general discussion began and ended five days later. Republicans broke 
a quorum and the bill could not come to a vote. Speaker Crisp 
refused to follow Tom Reed’s precedent and count a quorum. Finally 
it was decided to take a vote on February 1, and after a memorable 
debate between Crisp and Reed the bill passed, 204 to 140. It was a 
day of great excitement. People had come long ways to hear the 
debate. And when the vote was counted, excited Democrats scized 
Chairman Wilson, raised him to their shoulders and began a parade 
that was the first and only tariff parade in the Recorp, 

The bill was considered seven weeks by the Finance Committce of 
the Senate and then debated for three months, finally passing July 3. 
It became a law without the President’s signature on August 27, 1894, 
just one year after its inception. 

Neither the Dingley tariff nor the Payne-Aldrich tariff nor the Under- 
wood-Simmons tariff nor the Payne-McCumber tariff took the time to 
write that the other bills of moment occupied. The Dingley tariff was 
put through a well-organized Congress; the Payne-Aldrich tariff broke 
faith with the promises of the President and brought on the Bull Moose 
movement, which was in effect the revival of the ancient controversy 
between the agricultural States and the manufacturing States, The last 
Democratic bill was conducted through the House by a master poli- 
tician and it had behind it the leadership of President Wilson, who 
personally took a hand in it and pushed it through. 

TWENTY MONTHS IN MAKING 

Although the Democrats, in 1916, tried to take the tariff out of poli- 
tics, and although this has been the dream of many Republican states- 
men, all efforts in this direction have failed, because of the eternal 
conflict between agriculture and manufactures. This conflict in 1921 
provoked the longest controversy in tariff building, for the Fordney- 
McCumber bill was 20 months in the making, and Senator Boran then, 
as now, was in the forefront fighting for the farmer. 

Hearings on the bill began in the Ways and Means Committee on 
January 6, 1921, and the bill passed the House the following July 21. 
The Finance Committee did not report out the bill until April 11, 1922, 
and then it came with more than 2,000 amendments. The Senate passed 
the bill on August 19 following, with almost 2,500 amendments, and it 
went to conference. On September 15 the House adopted the conference 
report, 210 to 90, and four days later the Senate adopted it, 43 to 28. 
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Its most important protision was the flexibble-tariff clause, which has 
been eliminated from the present bill. 

It should be perfectly obvious that it takes long and weary months 
now to write and pass any tariff bill, unless both Houses of Congress 
are perfectly disciplined and the President takes the lead as was done 
when the Underwood-Simmons bill became the law of the land. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the first com- 
mittee amendment to Title I. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the first amendment is on page 
2. A similar amendment will be found in various other places 
in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHler CLERK. On page 2, line 1, strike out the words 
“and the islands of Guam and Tutuila” and insert “American 
Samoa and the island of Guam,” so as to make the clause read: 


That on and after the day following the passage of this act, except 
as otherwise specially provided for in this act, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid upon all articles when imported from any foreign 
country into the United States or into any of its possessions (except 
the Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and the 
island of Guam) the rates of duties which are prescribed by the sched- 
ules and paragraphs of the dutiable lists of this title, namely. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. The next amendment is on page 2, line 12. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask my colleague if he de- 
sires to have the clerical amendments made to which he called 
my attention? 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire first to have one or two clerical amend- 
ments made. On page 15, line 16, after the word “ and,” I move 
to strike out the word “that.” This is just the correction of a 
clerical error. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 8, line 7, after the word “salts,” I 
move to strike out the period and insert a comma. This is 
merely the correction of a misprint. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. The clerk will state the next committee amend- 
ment. 

The Curer CLierK. Under the heading “ Schedule 1—Chemi- 
cals, oils, and paints,” on page 2, line 12, after the words “ citric 
acid,” the committee report to strike out “18 cents” and insert 
“17 cents,” so as to read: 


Citric acid, 17 cents per pound, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before proceeding to a discussion 
of some of the paragraphs of the chemical schedule, I desire 
briefly to invite the attention of Senators to the question of our 
foreign trade and commerce. Mr. Hoover, in his foreword to 
Dr. Julius Klein’s work, entitled “ Frontiers of Trade,” stated: 


Since the beginning of the World War the trade relations of the 
world have passed through a great crisis and in many ways a great 
revolution, Our country came through this ordeal stronger in its for- 
eign trade than ever before. There is no single man in our country who 
has contributed more to this wonderful accomplishment than Dr. Julius 
Klein. He has given this service nearly eight years of his life at a 
large personal sacrifice. There is no one so able to present this record 
or whose judgment of plans for the future is so well grounded. * * * 


President Hoover gives high praise to Doctor Klein and, ap- 
parently, indorses the views expressed by the latter in his inter- 
esting and instructive book. These views are quite at variance 
with the views of Republican members of the Finance Com- 
mittee who have offered us a bill calculated to materially inter- 
fere with our foreign trade and commerce and to arrest develop- 
ment of our merchant marine. No one can read Doctor Klein’s 
book without reaching the conclusion that trade barriers are 
obstacles to prosperity, and desirable and advantageous coopera- 
tion among nations. These barriers, as stated by Doctor Klein, 
are largely the “spawn of Mars ”—the consequences of war. 
He verifies the view entertained by men of vision and progres- 
sive thought, that our prosperity and the prosperity of other 
nations rest largely upon reciprocal trade relations, the increase 
in trade and commerce, the multiplication of contacts, and larger 
cooperation and fellowship among the peoples of the world. He 
States that— 

* * * Foreign trade is among the most widespread of these inter- 
national contacts * * * which break down the barriers of suspicion 
and hostility that too often have existed among the nations. 
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As Herbert Hoover has indicated in the past, it (foreign 
trade) is an obligation and a bond among all the divers peoples of the 
world. Having become an indispensable part of the modern economic 
system, it underlies all of our mutual civilization. We could not keep 
humanity alive nor society from anarchy if it were to cease. * * * 
Foreign trade flourishes only in peace. Warfare may breed an abnormal, 
momentary growth of profiteering in international traffic, but this 
excrescence is bound to disappear as soon as normal conditions are 
restored. * * * Foreign trade is a business stabilizer and stimulus; 
it is a well-tried experiment for taking up the slack of seasonal or 
other depressions—a means of creating employment for workmen—a 
rich field for the profitable application of our energy, our resources, our 
commercial skill, and acumen. It means vast added sums for American 
pay envelopes and savings accounts. * * * (P. 10.) 


He further says: 


To a large group of farsighted manufacturers, export selling means 
precisely the difference between profit and loss on their activities as a 
whole. It insures the full-time operation of plants, with consequent 
stability of wages, prices, transportation, and other vital economic ele- 
ments. Export is therefore, and will be more and more, a factor in 
modifying any dangerous dips in our industrial “curve.” To change 
the figure it is being appreciated increasingly, not as a panacea but 
rather as a mild, sustaining stimulant to our industrial organism. 

Possibly the most striking fact in our present foreign-trade position 
is the really amazing gain in the sale of our fabricated products abroad. 
The marvel is that we can pay the American workman two or three 
times as much as our competitors and yet undersell our rivals in the 
markets of the world. 


I hope that Senators will remember when we are discussing 
specific schedules that Doctor Klein, with his knowledge of 
world trade, declares that in fabricated products we can under- 
sell our rivals in the markets of the world. 


This has been made possible not simply because of abundant natural 
resources but particularly through the natural flowering of national 
genius and character. Consequently, we are justified in believing that 
what has been accomplished in the past is only a prelude to what we 
may hope to achieve in the future. Our inventive ability, our capacity 
for developing the technique of mass production, made possible largely 
by our vast domestic demand, our present strong tendency toward eco- 
nomical standardization, our exceptional aptitude for associational 
action—all these are forces operating powerfully in the direction of 
American foreign-trade success, 

Still other elements are making notable contributions toward that same 
end. Our international economic interests are constantly being linked 
up with an ever-greater number of aspects and angles of our Ameri- 
can life. Our fourteen billions of oversea investments are owned, not 
in concentrated blocks by a few large bankers but by tens of thousands of 
small investors scattered all over this broad land. * * * The 
17,000,000 tons of our merchant marine and the substantial partici- 
pation of our railways in this traffic indicate further ramifications of 
our steadily widening interests in the business of the world as a whole. 
In the early months of 1921 the Department of Commerce was receiv- 
ing about 700 requests for information on foreign commercial matters 
every day. At present the daily average is in excess of 11,000 such 
queries. The significant feature of this great and ever-rising tide of 
nation-wide interest in overseas commerce is the fact that the bulk 
of these queries originate with small merchants and manufacturers to 
a degree undreamed of even a few years ago. It would seem that 
to-day, as never before in the Nation’s history, our foreign economic 
relations are the direct concern of vast numbers of our citizens and 
not simply of a few leaders in commerce, finance, and public affairs 
(p. 12). 


These statements by Doctor Klein indicate the widespread 
interest among the American people in international trade, 
and their understanding of the importance of finding foreign 
markets for American products. The fact that 11,000 in- 
quiries are made daily in regard to international trade fur- 
nishes convincing proof that prohibitive tariffs, such as are 
designed by the pending bill, are not in harmony with the 
views of a majority of the people. However, there are selfish 
manufacturers more intent upon illegitimate profits, and they 
do not possess the broader vision which evidently inspires the 
great body of our citizens. 

Mr. President, we have made progress in world trade and 
world fellowship against reactionary elements and those who 
followed the philosophy of Babbittry and adopted a miserly, 
selfish policy, calculated to erect barriers against the march 
of civilization and the growth of culture and intellectual and 
moral progress. Western civilization has developed because of 
contacts between different peoples im different lands. His- 
torical facts furnish abundant proof of the statement that 
liberty, and material, moral, and religious progress have de- 
veloped as trade and commerce have expanded and the walls 
of isolation have been battered down and the tides carrying 
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humanity have swept around the world. Greek philosophy and 
art and literature were carried by hardy mariners to distant 
lands, and the small craft that pushed their prows into the 
Mediterranean and beyond the Pillars of Hercules, were the 
harbingers of liberty, of enlightenment, and of a_ better 
civilization. It was the commercial centers and cities within 
the Hanseatic League which carried the products of the people 
to distant lands, that contributed to the advancement and, in- 
deed, the emancipation of Europe from a political and, perhaps, 
a moral servitude which chained the people to a benumbing 
status quo. 

The highways built by Rome, over which tramped her legions, 
also became the paths over which marched the evangels of 
liberty and culture, and the energizing protean forces which 
aroused the people from their torpor and brought to them a 
vision of a unified world and a pax universal. 

The traders and the merchants perceived the importance of 
municipal law and order and the necessity for international 
law. Commerce may be said to be the mother of international 
law. It promoted international agreements for the expansion 
of trade and exchange of commodities, which later became 
crystallized into international legal formule. Precedents thus 
grew up, based upon international trade agreements, and these 
precedents constituted, in part, at least, the foundation of in- 
ternational law. Grotius, in his profound work, gives multipled 
instances of these agreements and their influence upon the de- 
velopment of a system of international law which he hoped 
would bind the world together, and exorcise from the hearts of 
men those narrow and selfish views provocative of jealousy 
and sanguinary contests. Unforunately commercial centers and 
organizations engaged in political intrigues and contests, thus 
arresting the movement which was, with increasing momentum. 
breaking down artificial barriers of distrust and hatred and 
promoting a broader world fellowship. It was Great Britain’s 
trade and commerce and her ships that plowed the seas that 
wrote a new page in the history of the world. People began to 
lift their eyes from the ground and to perceive that they were 
a part of the world, a segment in the great circle of humanity. 

This Republic has been interested in extending its commercial 
boundaries. One of the principal causes leading to the forma- 
tion of the Constitution grew out of the trade barriers inter- 
posed by the thirteen Colonies. They perceived that the fruits 
of the Revolutionary War would be lost if tariff walls and 
trade barriers were erected by the States against each other. 
They comprehended that the growth of the New World would 
largely depend upon its trade and commerce, not only among 
its own people, but with the nations throughout the world. 

The Constitution removed the internal barriers and pro- 
claimed freedom of trade among the various States and their 
inhabitants. Our fathers perceived the importance of pro- 
moting foreign trade, and shipyards were built in many ports 
upon the Atlantic coast. American ships, carrying American 
products, were seen in most of the harbors of the world. The 
flag of the new Republic took on a new meaning and a new 
glory, and the: newborn Republic became the symbol of a new 
age—a democratic, liberal, and progressive age—which chal- 
lenged the old order of things and the anachronisms, political 
and economic, that still survived in many lands. 

It is a truism to say that the prosperity of the United States 
has resulted because of the removal of trade barriers among 
the States, thus giving a free and unrestricted market through- 
out the length and breadth of the Republic. If the United 
States were divided into compartments, separated by tariff 
walls and trade restrictions, its economic and industrial growth 
would have been prevented, and the high place which it now 
occupies in the world commercially and economically would 
have been held by some other nation. I have referred to the 
fact that the Colonies, or rather the States, after they won 
their independence employed tariff rates against each other by 
way of retaliation. The War of the Revolution, it might be 
added, resulted from the discriminatory duties laid by Great 
Britain against the Colonies. 

If Europe were to remove some of the tariff walls erected 
therein there would be an industrial development and a com- 
mercial awakening that would mean a brighter day for the 
people of that continent. The tariff duties and the customs 
regulations are serious obstacles to the economic growth of 
Europe and to the prosperity of her people. 

There are liberalizing and progressive forces operating 
throughout the world but they enccunter the most determined 
opposition. ‘There are those who refuse to drink from the 
streams of knowledge that come from sources other than their 
own particular land. They have a mistaken idea of patriotism 
and fidelity to country and measure it by a profound dislike of 
the peoples of other countries. There is a form of “bunting 
patriotism,” vociferous and vapid, which would keep out the 
sunlight and the products and the culture of other countries. 
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It is a recrudescence of the spirit that built petty states and 
kingdoms in medieval ages and by oppressive measures aided 
in perpetuating a social, political, and economic condition 
which was represented by feudalism and other ugly forms of 
government. I am reminded of the words of Prof. Clive Day, 
of Yale, who when speaking of medieval ages and earlier states 
of antiquity said: 


* * * Each one lives unto himself—it rises in civilization and then 
declines, without sharing its gains and losses with other states. * * * 
The modern world, with its common fund of culture and its community 
of interests uniting different peoples, could arise from the conditions 
only after long centuries of struggle. The unity of the Christian faith 
was needed to confirm the union of peoples in a common civilization. 


Legislation or policies which create international suspicions 
and antagonisms and which tend to drive peoples and nations 
asunder rather than to bring them into friendly cooperation are 
injurious in a material way and harmful in a moral and spir- 
itual way. 

Mr. President, I take the liberty to mention—although it is 
not entirely relevant to the matter I am presenting—what is 
obvious to all, that under the auspices of the League of Na- 
tions many conferences are being held and organizations formed 
for the purpose of inaugurating ways and means of advancing 
the interests of the people in all parts of the world. Measures 
are being adopted promotive of the social and moral welfare 
of the peoples of all countries. Commissions and organizations 
are at work to improve the conditions of labor, to check the 
ravages of disease, and to protect the health of the people; to 
destroy the illicit trade in narcotics; to encourage scientific in- 
vestigation and various forms of research, as well as general 
education throughout the world; to bring peoples and natiovs 
into closer relation; to remove the causes of war, secure dis- 
armament, and promote world fellowship. The League of 
Nations, amidst a thousand storms and opposed by many forces, 
is — its way to a higher station among the nations of the 
earth. 

I return to the convention referred to and to which the United 
States was a party. The nations signatory to the convention 
have important commercial relations with the United States. 
They purchase more than one-half of our exports, and from 
them we obtain nearly one-third of our imports. The delegates 
to this convention sought to secure a more uniform system of 


classifications of commodities and to provide for trade statistics 


important for all commercial countries. There was an effort 
made to provide a standardized system with respect to many 
commodities which would facilitate reciprocal trade. To give a 
concrete illustration: Manufacturers of machinery are under 
the necessity of providing a great variety of mechanical devices 
and numerous types and forms of machines and engines. This 
variety greatly adds to the cost of production. A limitation of 
types and a simplification of the lines of construction would be 
highly advantageous to the buying and to the selling countries. 

Mr. President, every movement tending to dissipate interna- 
tional prejudices, to advance trade and commerce and to create 
a spirit of amity, should find advocates and supporters every- 
where; and there must be developed an understanding among 
the people of our own country that no particular class of in- 
dustry is to be the darling of the gods and the favored child 
of the Government. Special privileges and selfish predatory 
interests have too long influenced, if not controlled, tariff legis- 
lation and other national enactments. The selfish spirit which 
has too often guided manufacturing interests of our country, is 
still abroad in the land and its presence is felt not only in the 
Fordney-McCumber bill, but in the measure which is before us 
for consideration. 

Mr. Hoover in his speech in Brazil declared that— 


* * * In determining changes in our tariff we must not fail to 


take into account the broad interests of the country as a whole. 


Mr. President, I commend this statement to the majority 
Members of the Senate. The broad interests of the country are 
to be considered, not the manufacturers alone or the trusts and 
monopolies whose profits during the past few years have been 
stupendous. 

Mr. Hoover, in the same address, further said: 


Such interests include our trade relations with other countries, It 
is, obviously, unwise protection which sacrifices a greater amount of 
employment in exports to gain a less amount of employment from 
imports. 


Mr. President, an examination of the hearings both before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means and the Senate Finance 
Committee will, in my opinion, produce a depressing effect; it 
will reveal the powerful position that the manufacturing inter- 
ests of the United States occupy, and how selfish sare the 
demands which they make. The interests of the people are 
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wholly forgotten in the mad scramble for legislation which 
will consolidate the monopolistic power exercised in the fields 
of industry and business. 

Most of the witnesses who appeared exhibited no concern 
about our foreign trade, and, apparently, were utterly oblivious 
to the advantages and benefits to be derived from reciprocal 
trade and the development of international commerce. They 
declined to consider the advantages which labor enjoys from 
foreign markets for American products or from the importations 
of products, raw and semifinished, which in their utilization 
give employment to hundreds of thousands of American citizens. 

Mr. President, the statement made by Mr. Webster in his 
great speech on the tariff in 1824 has often been referred to, 
but the wisdom and soundness of his position are too often 
forgotten. I quote a few sentences from that address: 


Commerce is not a gambling among nations for a state to be won by 
some and lost by others. It has not the tendency to impoverish one 
of the parties to it while it enriches the other. All parties gain, all 
parties make profits, all parties grow rich by the operations of just and 
liberal commerce. * * * We have reciprocal wants and reciprocal 
means for gratifying one another’s wants. This is the true origin of 
commerce, which is nothing more than the exchange of equivalents, and 
from the rude barter of its primitive state to the refined and complex 
conditions in which we see it, its principle is uniformly the same, its 
object being in every stage to produce that exchange of commodities 
between individuals and between nations which shall conduce to the 
advantage and to the happiness of both. Commerce between nations 
has the same essential character as commerce between individuals or 
between parts of the same nation. Can not two individuals make an 
interchange of commodities which shall prove beneficial to both or in 
which the balance of trade shall be in favor of both? If not, the tailor 
and the shoemaker, the farmer and the smith have hitherto very much 
misunderstood their own interest. And with regard to the internal 
trade of a country, in which the same rule would apply as between na- 
tions, do we ever speak of such an intercourse being prejudicial to one 
side because it is useful to the other? Do we ever hear that because 
the intercourse between New York and Albany is advantageous to one of 
these places it must therefore be ruinous to the other? 


Mr. President, I believe that material progress in the long run 
must rest upon moral grounds and fundamental principles not 
formulated by man, but inhering in the eternal plan of the 
Divine Architect. A nation may prosper for a while by selfish 
and imperialistic policies, but sooner or later departures from 
the path of justice and righteousness will bring severe penalties. 
Too often individuals and nations forsake liberty and justice in 
their struggle for wealth and power. The statement made by 
Lord Bryce in an address delivered by him on April 3, 1913, 
should not be forgotten even when we are considering the dry 
details of a tariff measure, particularly when the provisions of 
the bill may injuriously affect the interests of the people, and 
prove disturbing to our international relations. Lord Bryce 
spoke as follows: 


The world is becoming one in an altogether new sense. More than 
four centuries ago the discovery of America marked the first step in 
the process by which the European races have now gained dominion 
over nearly the whole earth, * * * As the earth has been nar- 
rowed through the new forces, science has placed at our disposal 
* * * the movements of politics, of economics, and of thought in 
each of its regions become more closely interwoven, * * * What- 
ever happens in any part of the globe has now a significance for 
every other part. World history is tending to become one history. 
* * * The- widening of the field is also due to a larger conception 
of history, which, through the aid of archeology, now enables us 
faintly to discern the outlines of a process of slow and sometimes 
interrupted development of mankind in the Old World during a period 
each one of the divisions of which is larger than all the time that 
has elapsed since our first historical records begin. 


Mr. President, a notable address was recently delivered by 
Doctor Butler, which I hope Senators, as well as millions of 
American citizens, will read. It comes at an opportune time 
and is a deserved challenge, if not a rebuke, to those who 
would cut the cables connecting the United States with other 
countries and erect barriers that would effectually separate this 
Republic from all nations. Doctor Butler is a distinguished 
Republican, not a reactionary or a standpatter. He is earnestly 
striving to bring the world into closer relations and to make 
of this Republic a worthy leader of liberal, progressive, and 
humanitarian movements. In his address he speaks of the 
revolutionary shift which is taking place in our country, chang- 
ing the center of gravity of human interest, and placing wealth 
in the position which liberty formerly occupied. This, he 
states, explains the decline of political liberalism now taking 
place both in Europe and in the United States and which 
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results in the center of gravity of human interest being defi- 
nitely removed from the “politics of principle to the politics 
of interest, from problems of liberty to problems of wealth.” 

Mr. President, I desire to quote at length from this inspiring 
and able address: 


The enormous influence of this dominant motive on all human con- 
duct and on all public policies is plain. It controls an increasing num- 
ber of individual lives and it is shaping most powerfully the policies 
of nations both new and old, for the production and distribution of 
wealth is distinctly a collective or group act rather than an expression 
and revelation of individuality, as is the case in letters, the fine arts, or 
philosophy. In the field of scientific research, individual achievements 
of the highest order fortunately remain. * * * 

The economic interest is now bound up closely, although we must 
hope not permanently or even for any considerable time, with that 
extreme form of nationalism which brought on the Great War and 
which was sent to its destruction by and through that war. If narrow 
nationalism, built on a truly political foundation, could not do better 
than it did, what can possibly be expected of a narrow nationalism 
that is built on an economic foundation? The world is just now stand- 
ing at a crossroads. It may take the path in one direction and so 
make agriculture, industry, commerce, trade, finance, the fortunate 
means of uniting the whole world, of increasing its prosperity and of 
buttressing its peace; or it can take the opposite path and so turn the 
nations into narrow-minded, unsympathetic, jealous, and quarreling 
neighbors, and prepare the way for another cataclysm which, if it 
should come, would mark civilization’s end. 

What are we going to do about it? Where shall our influence be 
thrown? Shall it be for a repetition of the old stupidities, the old 
ignorances, and the old antagonisms, or shall it be for a new world 
order in which selfish competition shall be supplanted by kindly and 
large-minded cooperation? That is in substance the crucial question 
which at this moment awaits answer by leaders of opinion in every 
land. 

It so happens that passing events in our own country offer excellent 
illustration of the alternative which is before the world. Our Na- 
tional Legislature is, at this moment, engaged in framing new tariff 
legislation. Those who are familiar even in cursory fashion with the 
political history of the United States know how important this is and 
to what results it may lead. They will recall the debates which ac- 
companied the establishment of the so-called American system in 1816, 
and those which accompanied the enactment of what was described as 
the “ Tariff of Abominations in 1828." They will recall the legislation 
of 1846 and that of 1861. They will not overlook the readjustments and 
vigorous controyersies which marked the 20 years following the close 
of the Civil War. The McKinley tariff, the Wilson tariff, and the four 
important tariff revisions of the past quarter century are all reason- 
ably familiar. The political disasters which followed the legislation of 
1890 and that of 1910 must still be fresh in the public mind, and not 
without their lessons for the legislators of to-day. 

It is perfectly possible for Congress, in enacting new tariff legis- 
lation to advance or to set back the prosperity and the peace of the 
world. The time has long since gone by when tariff legislation is 
purely a domestic matter. For the United States, as for Great Britain, 
for France, for Germany, for Italy, and indeed for almost every land, 
tariff legislation is primarily international in its incidence and in its 
more lasting results. Plainly, the time has not come nor is it in 
sight when Richard Cobden’s ideal of absolute freedom of international 
trade is possible, even if practicable. The differences of level between 
the industrial systems of various nations are still too great to permit 
entire freedom of trade without overturning much that we should all 
like to keep secure. On the other hand, the goal of any tariff system 
should be, as Garfield long ago declared it to be, an increasing freedom 
of trade and international intercourse. In other words, tariffs estab- 
lished for purposes other than revenue are not ends in themselves, 
but means to ends. When those ends are achieved, the means toward 
them may be dispensed with, * * * 

Doctor Butler further declares that: 

It would be a sorry day for the world if zeal for liberty, if poetry, 
philosophy, and religion were permanently to remain in the background, 
and were to cease to hold their once dominant place in the life and the 
minds of men. It would be a long step backward if, through the substi- 
tution of wealth for liberty, men were to become permanently mate- 
rially minded, and gradually to slip back into the state of industrious and 
contented ants. * * * We must bend every energy to make both 
defense of liberty and the production and just distribution of wealth a 
means of building the moral fiber of individuals and of nations, and of 
bringing the peoples of the earth into increasingly close friendship, inter- 
dependence, understanding, and cooperation for high purpose. 


Mr. President, I now turn to some specific provisions of the 
bill before us. I have here a table prepared by the Tariff Com- 
mission, which has not yet appeared in the Recorp, but which 
will within a few days. I wish Senators would examine the 
table; it shows that literally hundreds, if not thousands, of com- 
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modities are prohibited from entering the United States because 
of existing high tariff duties. 

The first page of this table, which I here exhibit to Senators, 
covers paragraphs from 1 to 29, inclusive, of the pending bill. 
Within these paragraphs are hundreds and perhaps thousands 
of commodities named and unnamed. The tariff rates are so 
high that many commodities are not imported, and of those 
imported many are but a small fraction in quantity or value of 
1 per cent of the domestic consumption. 

The highest ratio of imports to domestic consumption shown 
upon this page, containing hundreds of articles, is 6 per cent. 
For instance, acetic anhydride, the ratio of imports to consump- 
tion is one one-hundredth of 1 per cent. The following com- 
modities show the ratio of imports to domestic consumption : 

Boric acid, 1.38 per cent. 

Citric acid, 0.58 of 1 per cent. 

Tannie acid, 4 per cent. 

Gallic acid, no imports. 

Oleic acid, 0.15 of 1 per cent. 

Phosphoric acid, 1.24 of 1 per cent, an acid important, as I 
shall show when we come to the schedule, for many purposes, 
including the manufacture of fertilizers. 

Pyrogallie acid, no imports whatever, and yet a high duty is 
continued. 

Stearic acid, 2.93 per cent. 

Ethylene glyco, the value of imports was $13, and the domestic 
manufacture for the year 1927, to which this refers, amounted 
to 11,722,798 pounds. If there were imports they were so unim- 
portant as not to have been classified, therefore the ratio of 
imports to consumption could not be given by the Tariff Com- 
mission, 

The table before me shows a large number of commodities 
where the same ratios of imports to domestic consumption are 
shown. The same situation exists with respect to the com- 
modities named upon the other pages of the table dealing with 
all the schedules of the pending bill. This table will appear as 
part of the remarks submitted by me a few days ago. Before 
leaving the table I wish to call attention to a few more items. 

The House bill takes common bricks from the free list and 
imposes a duty of 21.64 per cent, and the Senate bill retains the 
duty imposed in the House bill. That is done though the im- 
ports are under 1 per cent of the domestic consumption. The 
duty on mirrors is increased by the House bill from 36.71 to 
45.34 per cent, though our imports are less than 1 per cent of 
our national consumption. 

Less than one-third of 1 per cent of our consumption of ply- 
wood is imported from Finland and Russia, yet the duty is 
raised from 33.33 to 40 per cent ad valorem. We imported less 
than one-half of 1 per cent of our national consumption of 
maple sirup, but the duties are to be increased from 23.74 to 
43.7 per cent. 

We imported but one-tenth of 1 per cent of our orange sup- 
plies, but the duty is to be increased from 57.94 to 61.08 per 
cent. Imports of unsweetened chocolate amounted to less than 
one-half of 1 per cent of our domestic consumption, but the rates 
in the present bill are to be increased from 18.55 to 35.75 per 
cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. 





Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Go.psporoven in the 
chair). Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from 


Mississippi ? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator stated that he had this list 
put into the Recorp the other day but that it had been with- 
held for some reason. When will it appear in the Recorp? 
It is a very important document. 

Mr. KING. It was a part of a speech I delivered the other 
day and I have been so busy that I have not had time to put 
it into the Recorp. 

Mr. HARRISON. It will appear in the Recorp of to-morrow? 

Mr. KING. Yes; if I can get a little time to arrange the 
exhibits and make excerpts from the Same as permitted by the 
Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is very important. 

Mr. KING. Our imports of cotton yarn are only eleven one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent, but the House bill raises the duty 
from 28.09 to 33.59 per cent. The bill before us proposes that 
the United States protect itself against cotton cloth containing 
silk or rayon by raising the duty fromr 41.52 to 48.74 per cent, 
though our imports are only six one-hundredths of 1 per cent of 
our national consumption. 

Our imports of cotton towels amounted to twelve one-hun- 
dredths of 1 per cent, and yet these imports are considered so 
great a menace to our prosperity that the tariff wall is to be 
raised from 27.68 to 32.68 per cent. 

Our imports of men’s and boys’ shoes are less than one-half 
of 1 per cent, but the new bill takes these shoes from the free 
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list and applies a duty of 20 per cent. Women’s and misses’ 
shoes are likewise to be taken from the free list and subjected 
to a 20 per cent duty because of an importation of sixty-seven 
one-hundredths of 1 per cent of our national consumption. 

Mr. President, the following are some additional commodities 
found in the table referred to where the imports constitute but 
a fraction of 1 per cent, and from that to less than 5 per cent: 

Acetone, amyl alcohol, butyl alcohol, calcium arsenate, alumi- 
num, hydroxide, ammonium aluminum sulphate, aluminum sul- 
phate, ammonium sulphate, liquid anhydrous ammonia, cream 
of tartar, bleaching powder, calcium carbide, calomel, corrosive 
sublimate, carbon tetrachloride, chloroform, gold, silver, plati- 
num, and rhodium salts, bismuth salts, coal-tar intermediates, 
coal-tar dyes, resins, medicinals, flavors and perfumes, cellulose 
esters, pyroxylin, rods, sheets, and tubes, vulcanized fiber, ethyl 
acetate, ethyl ether, amyl acetate, chestnut extract, fustic ex- 
tract, hemlock-bark extract, logwood extract, oak extract, sumac 
extract, formaldehyde, hexamethylenetetramine, ink and ink 
powders, iodine, bromine, lead acetate, lead arsenate, licorice 
extract, manganese salts, menhaden oil, fish oils, castor oil, 
linseed oil, cottonseed oil, alizarin assistants, hydrogenated oils, 
vanillin, Prussian blue, ultramarine blue, bone black, chrome 
colors, carbon black, lampblack, bone black and char, litharge, 
orange mineral, red lead, white laad, satin white, varnishes, 
lithopone, zinc oxide, sodium bicarbonate, sodium carbonate, 
borax, salt, sodiunr chromate and dichromate, sodium hydroxide, 
mono, di, and tri sodium phosphate, Glauber salt, sodium silicate, 
sodium sulphite, sodium bisulphite, sodium thiosulphate, corn- 
starch, tin compounds, zine chloride, zine sulphate, and dynamite 
and other high explosives. 

Mr. President, before the debate is over illustrations will be 
given of the folly of tariff provisions similar to those just indi- 
cated. Let me give another illustration. I know now that I 
will perhaps come in conflict with some of my friends of the 
dairy interests. Last year Denmark purchased from us goods 
to the amount of over $47,000,000. Our purchases from Den- 
mark were but $4,000,000. With this balance of trade running 
heavily against Denmark we have embargoed Danish butter. It 
is interesting to note that our exports to Denmark consist 
largely of corn, cottonseed cake, and other concentrates, which 
were used by the Danes to feed their dairy cows and other 
cattle, and they sent to the United States a limited amount of 
butter. What is the result? The Danes are now turning to 
Germany and to Russia for feed—these concentrates—for their 
cows and their other cattle, the result of which will be of course 
that the farmers of the United States, who have been selling to 
Denmark large quantities of agricultural products, will have 
that market cut off. 

Germany purchased from the United States in 1928 products 
of the value of more than double her sales to the United States, 
but we are imposing higher duties. The result of these will be 
to narrow markets for our exports. 

Our sales to the United Kingdom for 1928 were nearly $850,- 
000,000, while their sales to us were but $348,000,000. 

Doctor Dennis, of the Tariff Commission, in an able address 
before the Virginia Institute a short time ago, referred to the 
fact that requests were made for an increase in the existing duty 
of 15 cents on corn, though the imports for 1928 were but one- 
fiftieth of 1 per cent of our national production. The inconse- 
quential imports were particularly adapted to the feeding of 
pigeons and small fowls. He stated that the proposition to in- 
crease the duty on corn does not appeal to the Argentines, since 
much of the $16,000,000 worth of agricultural machinery pur- 
chased by them from us last year was used in the cultivation of 
corn. 

Demands are made for a higher tariff on Bermuda-grown 
celery, though our imports of Bermuda celery are only three one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent of our home production. 

Doctor Dennis states that if protection is asked against an 
import of less than 1 per cent of our national production, what 
is really asked is not protection but exclusion. He added: 


This doctrine of excluding foreign infinitesimals from our market is 
one that will plague us in the end. Also the novel doctrine of substitu- 
tional competition, which is based not on identity of product but upon 
identity of uses. Make the banana scarce and expensive enough by 
raising the tariff and the banana-craving individual will be compelled to 
buy Oregon apples. We can put so high a tax upon Swiss Emmenthaler 
cheese or Italian Gorgonzola cheese that we shall have to depend upon 
inferior cheeses produced locally. 

Our best customers have both the temper and disposition to boycott 
our goods. The Argentinians, for example, have four strings to their 
bow as purveyors to the United States. Their most important exports 
are beef, flaxseed, corn, hides. We have excluded their beef entirely 


from our market through the opportune discovery of the presence of 
The duty on flaxseed has just 


foot-and-mouth disease in Argentina. 
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been raised under the flexible tariff from 40 cents to 56 cents a bushel. 
Friends of the farmer are asking Congress to increase the corn duty 
from 15 to 25 cents a bushel. The new tariff bill as it emerged 
from the House puts Argentine hides for the first time on the dutiable 
list. Our sales to Argentina in the last statistical year (1928) were 
$179,000,000 as compared to their sales to us of $99,000,000. 

Who will lose by this quality of exclusion, the United States or 
Argentina? Of course, both will lose; that is obvious, but it is certain 
that the United States will be the greater loser. 

The Belgians are in ugly temper. They have plate glass, window 
glass, and cement for sale. We have recently raised the duty on 
plate glass under the flexible tariff provision, The new tariff Dill 
calls for a higher duty on window glass and imposes a heavy duty on 
cement which has hitherto come in free. Our sales to Belgium in 
the last statistical year (1928) were $112,000,000 as compared with 
their sales to us of $75,000,000. 

Canada is our best customer, purchasing over $900,000,000 worth of 
goods from us yearly, while we buy something slightly less than $500,- 
000,000 worth from Canada; yet we have raised a lofty barrier against 
Canada’s principal exports—wheat, timber, fish, dairy products. The 
duty on dairy products has been jacked up recently under the flexible 
provision of the tariff. The House is proposing to take the Canadian 
shingles from the free list and the high duty of 42 cents a bushel 
on Canadian wheat is still considered too low by certain specialists 
in American farm relief. 

Italy is full of complaints since we sell the Italians goods to the 
amount of $160,000,000 a year as against about $100,000,000 worth of 
purchases from Italy. The Italians depend upon us for wheat to nourish 
the body; cotton fiber to clothe it—in other words, for necessaries— 
while we depend upon the Italians for the luxuries of life—music, 
art, the beautiful work of men’s hands in glass, lace, and marble. 


It is possible some persons May not agree with the views of 
Doctor Dennis, but they are based upon data not to be lightly 
brushed aside and upon facts worthy of consideration; and for 
that reason I am e¢alling attention to them. We ought to 
visualize, when we enact tariff laws, the fact that we are strik- 
ing at other nations and that in the long run we may be the 
greater sufferers. If we drive South America and other pur- 
chasing countries from the field in which we have found an im- 
portant place, the field will become barren and our harvest will 
be lost. 

It is my purpose before we consider the rates in the chemi- 
cal schedule to invite attention to the importance of the sched- 
ule and to the large number of groups of commodities compre- 
hended therein. The chemical schedule is first in the Fordney- 
McCumber Act and in the bill under consideration. Perhaps 
no schedule in the bill is so comprehensive in its scope, in the 
diversity of articles included, and in the complex relations of 
those articles among themselves and to other industries of the 
country, as is the schedule on chemicals, which includes oils 
and paints. No other schedule contains so many commodities 
that enter into the lives and activities of the people and the 
development of industry as does the chemical schedule. The 
products embraced in this schedule have a direct or indirect 
relation to all other schedules of the tariff bill and particularly 
to those industries connected with the manufacture and pro- 
duction of articles embraced in other schedules. This schedule 
deals with primary and essential commodities and products; and 
if oppressive or prohibitive duties are imposed, it is obvious 
that additional burdens will be placed upon industry and com- 
merce. If duties imposed upon raw materials are loaded upon 
intermediate products and upon all grades of production from 
raw materials to finished products, such additional costs result- 
ing from such duties will be passed on to the consumer and thus 
being pyramided the latter will be compelled to sustain a 
grievous burden. ~ 

Most of the commodities embraced within the chemical sched- 
ule are indispensable in our industrial life. The textile trade 
requires dyes, and their increased cost adds to the cost of tex- 
tiles which the people require. The chemical schedule is to this 
bill, as well as to industry and the business life of the people, 
what the foundation is to the superstructure placed upon it. 
If primary articles required in industrial production are bur- 
dened with heavy duties, such duties constitute obstacles to 
production. 

This schedule contains 98 paragraphs, and, as I recall, names 
more than 600 items, not including a long list of coal-tar inter- 
mediates, dyes, and other products aggregating approximately 
150 more. In addition, there are hundreds, if not thousands, of 
chemical compounds not specifically named, but which are in- 
cluded within the schedule. In this schedule, as well as in 
other schedules, there are basket clauses, int®? which fall a large 
number of commodities which are subjected to the rates therein 
prescribed. It is no exaggeration to say that this schedule 
touches all persons and most of the commodities, articles, and 
products which are neediful to the life and welfare of the people. 
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It affects the home, clothing, medicines, and, indeed, substan- 
tially every commodity required by man. 

Among such commodities are baking powder and yeasts, 
blackings, stains, and dressings including all forms of polishes, 
bluing for the family laundry, bone black, used among other 
purposes for the refining of sugar; crude chemicals and acids 
employed in nearly every industry and in the fabrication of 
thousands of finished products; drugs, medicines, and medicinal 
materials; perfumery and cosmetics, dyestuffs, and extracts 
which provide the multitude of colors for the wool, cotton, linen, 
silk, and other fabrics and for the dyeing of leather and leather 
goods, wall paper, colored inks, linoleum, carpets, curtains, and 
upholstery, paints and varnishes, explosives, fertilizers, and 
various forms of mineral salts and organic compounds; calcium 
carbide from which is made illuminating gas so important to 
rural communities and which furnishes the oxyacetylene flame 
for the welding of metals; glue and gelatin, grease, and tallow, 
not only needed for the supply of soap and for the dressing of 
leather, but for the lubrication of the wheels’ of commerce and 
industry; inks for printing and writing; olive oil, oil cake, lin- 
seed oil so important for the making of paints; castor oil, which 
is an essential medicinal commodity, and various kinds of oils 
from animal as well as vegetable life, some of which are the 
essences of fruits, flowers, and herbs; salt, soap, turpentine, 
and resin and the products of wood distillation such as acetic 
acid, acetones and methyl alcohol, and various forms of esters 
and ethers, vital in arts and manufactures; cellulose and cellu- 
loid compounds and various pyroxylin products; calomel and 
its various forms; carbon products, casein, chalk, and a variety 
of clays; chemical compounds and mixtures, and salts in which 
various chemical elements form constituent parts; an infinite 
variety of coal-tar products and synthetic organic chemicals; 
glycerin, magnesium compounds, manganese, menthol, all 
kinds of oils—animal, fish, and vegetable, including coconut 
oils; phosphorus compounds, pigments, and colors; zine com- 
pounds including zine oxides and sulphides and various forms 
of potassium ; sodium and arsenate compounds; starch and vari- 
ous forms of dextrin; thorium compounds including the various 
salts of which thorium forms a constituent part. 

These and many other products as I have indicated are 
embraced within this important schedule. It is needless to say 
that increasing the rates of duty, as has been done in the 
pending measure, will add to the burdens of the people. I have 
indicated that literally hundreds of articles may not be im- 
ported because of the high tariff rates of existing law, and it is 
certain they can not be imported under the pending bill. The 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, a leading chemical periodical, 
names more than 1,300 chemicals and drugs used in the daily 
commercial life of the people, of sufficient importance to call 
for market quotations. There are hundreds of other chemicals 
and drugs bought and sold, but not of so great importance, 
commercially speaking, as the ones to which I have just 
referred. 

An examination of the American Pharmacopea and the 
United States Dispensatory, both medical publications, will show 
many hundreds of chemicals, drugs, pharmaceuticals and 
medicines which fall within this schedule and the prices of 
which will be materially affected by increasing tariff duties. 
Though the Senate bill specifically names but approximately 600 
chemicals, drugs, and related products, the basket clauses cover 
hundreds if not thousands of other commodities. I have here 
a statement containing the names of more than 1,300 commodii- 
ties carrying market quotations, which appeared in the Oil, 
Paint and Drug Reporter, issue of August 5, 1929. These com- 
modities are of more or less importance in our commercial and 
industrial life, and hundreds of them are of vital importance to 
the health and physical well-being of the people. I shall not 
ask to insert this list in the Recorp but shall be glad to exhibit 
it to any who are interested in examining the same. 

The chemical industry in the United States does not come 
within the “infant” category, and appeals for high tariff rates 
based on the plea of the weakness and infancy of this industry 


fare specious and without foundation. 


Before considering the rates I think it proper briefly to survey 
the chemical industry and learn something of its proportions, 
its prosperity, and its dominant position in the industrial 
world. In my opinion, we will not discharge our full duty to 
the country if important reductions are not made in the rates 
of this schedule. 

When Congress was considering the Fordney-McCumber bill 
the pressure of powerful interests was more apparent and, 
indeed, more real than at present in behalf of embargo rates 
for the commodities found within Schedule 1. Fervid appeals 
were made for prohibitive rates, upon the ground that “na- 
tional preparedness” rested upon the chemical schedule. Rhe- 
torical efforts were made to frighten Congress into the belief 
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that another war was imminent and that we could not success- 
fully meet our enemies unless the chemical industry was pro- 
tected from any possible competition from abroad. Germany, 
though exhausted and impoverished, was held before the eyes 
of Senators as a foe, economic and industrial, if not political, 
against which we must be prepared. There was much talk of 
poison gas and explosives and chemicals which were to play a 
vital part in all military conflicts, and we were conjured to aid 
this industry by giving it embargo rates and an unrestricted 
commission to exploit the American consumers. I might add 
in passing that imagination rather than fact was the basis of 
the eloquent appeals. 

It was known that Europe was exhausted, that poverty and 
distress existed in every European country, and that hundreds 
of thousands were perishing from malnutrition and from the 
physical and mental sufferings through which they had passed 
during the tragic years of the World War. Unfortunately these 
appeals were-successful, and there were written into the 
Fordney-McCumber Act tariff rates so high as to exclude from 
importation thousands of commodities important and necessary 
for the health and welfare of the people. And similar appeals 
have been made for the continuation of the rates found in the 
Fordney-McCumber Act. Indeed, representatives of some monop- 
olistic organizations engaged in the production of chemical 
and other products have sought higher duties, and are now 
appealing to Congress to make it impossible for thousands of 
needed commodities to be imported. So successful have been the 
appeals that the House increased the duties upon 916 items, not 
including those that fall within the basket clauses. The Repub- 
lican members of the Finance Committee confirmed the action 
of the House in many of the increased duties 

I invite the attention of the Senate to the fact that both the 
House and the Republican members of the Finance Committee 
have continued the American valuation embargo provision on 
dyes and other coal-tar products. The House bill contained a 
provision authorizing the application of the flexible provisions 
of the bill to these commodities subjected to the American sell- 
ing price as the basis for computing duties. The Republican 
meinbers of the Finance Committee adopted that provision. 

The rejection by the Senate of the flexible provisions was a 
rebuke to those manufacturers who were seeking to prostitute 
the taxing powers of the Government and to afford them an 
opportunity to invoke Executive authority, under which they 
might charge extortionate prices for their products. Undoubt- 
edly if the flexible provisions shall be retained—and I can not 
conceive it possible in view of the action of the Senate—applica- 
tions would be made to increase the rates of duty to the full 
limit of 50 per cent, though the tariff duties now imposed are 
practically an embargo upon many commodities within para- 
graphs 27 and 28. This would be a burden which the textile 
industry of the United States would be compelled to bear. 

THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY NOT NEW 


Mr. President, the chemical industry is not new in the United 
States. l1ts birth was contemporaneous with, if it did not pre- 
cede, the birth of the Republic. More than a hundred years ago 
there were chemical manufacturing plants in the United States, 
and the number increased as the country developed and the 
wants of the people expanded. Prior to the World War the 
chemical industry had assumed large proportions. According to 
the 1914 census of manufactures, published by the Bureau of the 
Census, it was second among the industries of the country as 
to capital and investment, being exceeded only by the iron and 
steel industry. It was fourth among the industries in the value 
of its products, being surpassed only by the food and kindred- 
products industry, the textile, and the iron and steel industries. 

The Tariff Commission and the Department of Commerce have 
prepared many reports based upon investigations made by them 
in regard to our imports, exports, and domestic production. I 
have drawn liberally upon these reports and publications of 
these departments and upon the statistical abstract for the facts 
herein presented. 

During the World War the principal chemical manufacturers 
of the United States made enormous profits. The field was so 
inviting that many corporations were formed, chemical plants 
erected, and the volume of chemical products greatly increased. 
Unfortunately, war is seized upon by many industries to exact 
unjust tribute. Our allies, as well as our own country, were 
victims of extortionate prices, not only at the hands of the manu- 
facturers of munitions and chemical products, but also those 
who produced other commodities needed by the people and in 
the prosecution of the war. 

Some of the chief beneficiaries of the high rates in the chemi- 
eal schedule have branch plants in Canada, Australia, England, 
France, Norway, and the South American countries and are 
to-day exporting many chemical products and successfully com- 
peting with foreign manufacturers. And my information is 
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that some of these corporations have formed agreements and 
alliances with chemical organizations in European countries. 
Instead of the chemical industry requiring additional protection, 
the record indicates that it is the most profitable industry in the 
United States. I shall advert to this matter later in my 
remarks. 

Mr. President, the rates on most of the commodities in the 
chemical schedule should be reduced; none should be increased, 
The Fordney-McCumber rates are higher than those in the 
Payne-Aldrich bill, and the pending bill reaches levels never 
before attained in the United States. The United States is 
richly favored with raw materials for the manufacture of most 
chemicals. No other country possesses the varied resources or 
so many raw materials as does the United States. We enjoy 
unlimited supplies of the basic minerals and elements, from 
which many chemicals are derived, such as iron, lead, copper, 
zinc, petroleum, and earth metals, among them aluminum, mag- 
nesium, calcium, barium, and so forth. Our coal and petroleum 
deposits are greater than those of any country in the world. 
They are the chief sources of most of the organic chemical 
compounds. In view of these limitless resources and the exten- 
sive home market there is less reason for high rates of protec- 
tion for the chemical schedule than there is for any other 
schedule. 

As I have stated, the chemical industry is not an infant indus 
try, nor is it threatened by foreign competition. It was a 
strong and powerful industry, vigorous enough to compete with 
Germany or any other country prior to the World War. 

The Guaranty Trust Co., of New York, a powerful financial 
institution, which is credited to the capitalistic group and which 
has intimate knowledge of our industries and their develop- 
ment, published in its monthly paper, called The Survey, for 
July, 1929, a statement in regard to the chemical industry under 
the title “The American Chemical Industry.” I quote from 
this publication: 

There are two general misconceptions regarding the American chem- 
ical industry frequently found among otherwise well-informed business 
men; namely, that the industry is relatively new in American indus- 
trial history and that the scope of the chemical industry is of less 
significance in the general industrial process than is actually the case. 
These misconceptions, where they do exist, are not without justifiable 
cause. 

There has been much popular comment within the last two years on 
the rapid expansion of the American chemical industry since the war. 
While it is true that this industry has undergone a very rapid expan- 
sion during this period, and while it is equally true that this develop- 
ment has brought the country into world leadership in the production 
of chemical and allied products, the fact remains that even before the 
war the industry was firmly rooted and operating on a sound basis in 
this country. 

Chemical production in the United States is a native industry. A 
century ago there were approximately 100 chemical companies operating 
successfully with an aggregate capitalization of more than $1,000,000; 
and in some branches of the industry the United States has always 
maintained leadership, more especially in electrochemistry. At present 
the American chemical industry is the largest in the world, and among 
other American industries it ranks third in capitalization, fourth in 
value of product, and third in the number of employees. 


Some of the great trusts and manufacturers of chemicals, 
without regard to the facts, contend that this industry has been 
developed since the World War and is solely the result of the 
tariff rates provided in the Fordney-McCumber bill. The 
article just read controverts these statements and supports the 
view that before the war the chemical industry was firmly 
rooted and was operating on a sound basis in the United States. 

In support of this view I call attention to the Commerce 
Yearbook for 1929, page 44, and to the Abstract of the Census 
of Manufactures for 1914, published in 1927, where it is shown 
that there were 262,000 wage earners engaged in the chemical 
industry in 1899 and 278,000 in 1914. The capital invested in 
the first-named year was $1,163,816,000. The industry con- 
tinued to develop, and in 1914 there was invested in the 
chemical manufacturing industries $3,034,209,000. The total 
capital invested in manufacturing in the United States in 1914 
was $22,000,000,000, divided among 14 classes of industries. 
The iron and steel industry ranked first, having an investment 
of $4,280,000,000, and the chemical industry occupied the second 
place with an investment of over $3,000,000,000. 

In a report published by the Department of Commerce. De- 
cember 12, 1927, under the heading World-wide Importance of 
the United States Chemical Industry, the following statement 
appears: , 

* * * 


Even before the war, during the years 1899 to 1914, the 
groundwork for an important chemical industry had been established 
and the manufacturers logically situated to consummate a satisfactory 
synthetic organic chemical industry. 


American goods were already sold 
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in many foreign markets. During this period production, exports, and 
imports all had recorded a steady advancement, more than doubling in 
each case. 


During the war Germany’s exports were prevented by tae 
blockade to which she was subjected. The demands for muni- 
tions and war chemicals by the allied powers and the United 
States resulted in a remarkable development in the domestic 
chemical industry. The E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation, and the Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation, though they had been large producers of 
chemicals prior to the war, developed into powerful producing 
agencies. From 1899 to 1922 the production and export of 
chemicals increased. There was an increase of 500 per cent 
in the value of chemical products and also a large increase in 
exports. 

As an evidence of the stability and growth of the chemical 
industry, I quote from a publication of the International 
Chemical Conference of the League of Nations under date of 
May, 1927, entitled “The Chemical Industry”: 


The order of participation of the four countries which took the 


greatest share in the production of chemicals in 1913 was as follows: 


United States of America, 34 per cent; Germany, 24 per cent; then 
come Great Britain and France. 

The order remains the same to-day, but America’s share has risen 
to 47 per cent and Germany’s has fallen to 17 per cent. 

The total foreign trade in chemical products amounted, on the 
basis of the export figures alone, to 3.2 milliards of gold marks in 1913 
and to 4 milliards of gold marks in 1925. 

The chief exporting countries in 1913 were as follows: 


Per cent 
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Substantially all of Chile’s exports are nitrates, raw mate- 


rials, particularly important to agriculture as the basis of 
fertilizers. 
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In 1925 this order had changed as follows: 


I an ccs tcentitivmitinaiiiaiaemimniisin 
United States of America___ 
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AMERICAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, 1922—1929 


From 1922 to 1928 the American chemical industry became 
the largest chemical industry in the world. According to the 
1927 census, published by the Bureau of the Census, the value 
of its products increased threefold since 1914, the increase being 
from $1,074,035,000, excluding petroleum, liquors, ammunition, 
coke, cottonseed oil and cake, firearms and gas, to $3,063,157,000 
in 1927. Wages increased from $98,597,000 in 1914 to $310,- 
806,000 in 1927. The value added by manufacture increased 
310 per cent during this period; that is, from $436,614,000 in 
1914 to $1,491,252,000 in 1927. 

That the chemical industry has enjoyed unusual prosperity is 
the statement of the Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Doctor 
Klein, who recently said: 





The American chemical industry is to-day, in point of absolute vol- 
ume, the greatest in the world in the value of manufacture, import, and 
export. The industry has increased its output 50 per cent during the 
past six years. In 1921 the total chemical production, according to 
figures furnished by the Bureau of the Census, was $1,600,000,000, 
while the figures for 1927 are estimated as approximating $2,500,000,000, 
Our foreign trade in chemicals has increased, exports from the United 
States having grown from $123,000,000 in 1922 to approximately 
$200,000,000 in 1927. These figures in themselves are sufficiently in- 
teresting to arrest attention, but they take on a great deal more sig- 
nificance when it is realized that in place of the raw materials which 
were shipped in the past, exports of chemical products now consist in 
major part of finished and otherwise highly fabricated commodities. 
The converse of this is true with raw materials brought in for subse- 
quent processing. Imports in 1922 amounted to $165,000,000, while in 
1927 they approximated $200,000,000. From a very low ebb six or 
seven years ago the American chemical industry has advanced to the 
point where to-day it is enjoying an extraordinary period of prosperity. 


Doctor Klein’s statement conclusively demonstrates the great 
prosperity attending the chemical industry in the United States 
and the enormous volume of production as well as of exports. 
As I have heretofore indicated, chemical imports consist largely 
of crude materials required by the domestic chemical industry 
and which are processed and finished, a portion of the finished 
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products being exported. I think Senators who are insisting 
upon the exclusjgn of imports, basing their contention upon the 
ground that that course is necessary for the prosperity of the 
American people, overlook important facts and fail to appreciate 
the benefits of reciprocal trade. For instance, continental 
United States exported in 1928 commodities of the value of 
$5,311,000,000—$273,000,000 going to United States Territories 
and possessions—while its imports for the same year from for- 
eign countries were $3,950,261,000. The imports from our Ter- 
ritorial possessions were $398,485.000. Of our exports, 44.9 per 
cent, consist of finished manufactures, among these being iron 
and steel products, machinery, automobiles, cotton goods, chemi- 
cals, dyes, medicines, and innumerable fabricated products. 
More than 15 per cent of our exports consist of foodstuffs, such 
as flour, meat, fats, and so forth; 25.7 per cent of our exports 
consist of crude materials, among them being cotton, tobacco, 
and coal; 14.3 per cent are semimanufactured commodities, in 
which category are found iron and steel products, petroleum, 
lumber, and copper. It is obvious that these large exports con- 
tribute materially to the prosperity of the United States. 

The fabrication of the products which we export furnishes 
employment for tens of thousands of American workmen. If 
we are sincerely interested in the welfare of the wage earner of 
the United States we will adopt a policy that will increase our 
exports and send our products to every land under the shining 
sun. 

An examination of our imports reveals that the great majority 
consist of crude or raw materials which, as I have said, are 
indispensable to American industrial expansion. The imports 
of rubber, silk, hides, furs, wool, petroleum, fertilizers, and paper 
pulp furnish employment to many thousands of American wage 
earners, and add materially to the aggregate domestic produc- 
tion. Coffee, sugar, and numerous other products, not indige- 
nous to the United States, are imported, constituting more than 
22 per cent of our total imports. 

As evidence of the imperative necessity of imports, in 1927 
we admitted products of the value of $2,621,873,000 free of duty, 
whereas commodities upon which duties were imposed in that 
year were valued at but $1,562,869,000. In 1928 nondutiable 
imports were valued at $2,616,239,000, and those upon which 
duties were paid were valued at $1,475,205,000. It will thus be 
seen that the great majority of our imports are free; they are 
free because they consist of products absolutely necessary to 
meet the needs of the American people and our manufacturing 
industries. 

Mr. President, since the pending bill has been under considera- 
tion I have called attention to the importance of our foreign 
trade and the advantages which agriculture and labor as well 
as industry generally derive therefrom. 

I am perhaps traversing some of the ground heretofore covered, 
but in view of the hostility of some Senators to a policy that 
will be for the advantage of the American people growing out of 
the enlargement of our foreign trade and commerce I have 
endeavored to present what I conceive to be the sounder and 
wiser policy, one that encourages American production and 
enlarges the boundaries of American markets. I em primarily 
concerned in America and in the prosperity of the American 
people, and I am certain that our manufacturing industries will 
be more prosperous and more wage earners will find employ- 
ment at higher wages, if our foreign trade increases and our 
contacts with the world are more numerous. The home market 
is important but it is not all-important. Every political econo- 
mist of note regards with disapproval narrow and provincial 
national policies that do not take cognizance of the interde- 
pendence of nations. 

Mr. President, in a publication of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, being Trade Promotion Series No. 78, 
published this year and entitled “American Chemical Industry,” 
the following statements are made: 


The United States with the present production of chemical and allied 
products of $2,278,000,000 and a foreign trade therein of $400,000,000 
has attained to world prominence in a field where 25 years ago ‘t 
occupied a position of relatively minor importance. At the beginning 
of the current century in England and the United States and other 
large manufacturing countries there was much discussion of the tre- 
mendous growth of the German chemical industry during the two pre- 
ceding decades. For the past few years all this discussion has seemed 
to center on the remarkable stride made in the chemical industry of 
the United States. During the period 1899-1925 both production and 
exports increased 500 per cent in value and imports rose 300 per cent. 


An interesting and informing article, entitled “ World-wide 
Importance of the United States Chemical Industry,” appeared 
in the report of the Department of Commerce for December, 
1927. It deals in a comprehensive way with chemical exports 


and with the subject generally. Those who desire to know some- 
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thing of the magnitude and power of this industry can, with 
profit, read the article referred to. I shall notetake the time of 
the Senate to read it, but ask that excerpts be printed as a 
part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hesert in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Even before the war, during the years 1899 to 1914, the ground- 
work for an important chemical industry bad been firmly established 
and the manufacturers logically situated to consummate a satisfactory 
synthetic organic chemical industry. American goods were already sold 
in many foreign markets. During this period, production, exports, and 
imports all had recorded a steady advancement, more than doubling in 
each case. 

Then came the abnormal World War period with the enormous de- 
mand for explosives and all the necessary war cbemicals, followed by 
the inevitable era of depression, comparatively short lived in this in- 
stance. The indomitable will and capability for work of the American 
chemical manufacturer soon brought about recovery until in 1925 pro- 
duction surpassed the peak figure of 1919. Exports have also expanded 
steadily * * *%, 

The paint and varnish industry, also well established in 1899 with 
a value of nearly $75,000,000, recorded a steady advancement to $150,- 
000,000 in 1914, $350,000,000 in 1919, and $480,000,000 in 1925—a 
figure considerably in excess of that for the entire chemical industry in 
1s99 * * *, All kinds of pigments, paints, and varnishes have ad- 
vanced in line with normal consumption, but probably the specialty 
paints and the new pyroxylin lacquers, so popular for painting automo- 
biles, wert the chief items in this unusual expansion, 

The manufacture of coal-tar products, which comprise another group 
of chemicals, is a more recent development and represents both crude 
and highly processed chemicals. Among the highly processed synthetic 
organic chemicals are medicinals, dyes, flavors, perfumes, and photo- 
graphic chemicals. 

With the progress in the manufacture of finished goods, more and 
more crude distillates were made and consumed until the record was 
reached in 1926. 

Of particular interest in this line is the achievement of the United 
States dye industry, which at present supplies 93 per cent of the 
domestic consumption. Dyes made by American manufacturers num- 
ber hundreds and the value runs to over $36,000,000. A greater appre- 
ciation of color is one of the most important reasons for the number 
manufactured. 

Of the finished products of coal-tar origin, medicinals account for 
nearly $7,000,000; tanning materials and synthetic phenolic resins, 
$7,600,000 ; flavors, $1,500,000; and perfumes, $800,000. The adoption 
in recent years of certain coal-tar medicinals in the treatment of some 
diseases formerly regarded as incurable has proved valuable. * * * 

With more and more paints being used each year, consumption of 
linseed oil, a necessary ingredient, has likewise improved from less than 
$25,000,000 in 1899 to around $100,000,000 in 1925. 

Pyroxylin plastics offers perhaps the greatest possibility of expansion. 
Already its adaptability for a wide range of uses has considerably 
increased the number of commodities made therefrom. These enter 
into the manufacture of wearing apparel—rayon—toilet articles, and 
articles for adornment, for practical use in the form of writing imple- 
ments or household appliances and utensils, and for entertainment in 
radio parts. Automobile manufacturers are big consumers also. * * * 

In 1925 the manufacture of plastics and pyroxylin solutions alone 
approached $50,000,000 in value. 

Matches likewise have advanced in value to around $25,000,000. 

* * * [Industrial chemicals, in some form, either directly or indi- 
rectly, used daily by everybody and by every industry, recorded the great- 
est progress of all chemical groups. Their 1925 production value of 
nearly half a billion dollars was nine times that of 1899. * * * 

Another notable change in the industrial chemical branch has been 
the development of so-called specialty and packaged goods for retail 
sale. These include such well-known articles as cleansing materials, 
disinfectants, insecticides, and fungicides for household and agricul- 
tural purposes. The manufacture of insecticides and fungicides has 
attained considerable size as farmers realize that insects consume 
profits. 

The value of industrial chemical production, aggregating $55,000,000 
in 1899, increased to nearly $200,000,000 in 1914. Then came the 
period of most rapid expansion. partly due to abnormal European 
demand, to nearly half g billion dollars, followed by a setback in 1921. 
In 1923 the production value again shot forward, surpassing the 1919 
figure by $70,000,000. 

* * * ‘Jt would be impossible to mention the number of new 
chemicals the manufacture of which was begun and developed during 
this period on a scale sufficient to supply domestic requirements and 
allow for export. Besides the soda group, one of the leading branches, 
which markets an appreciable amount of household and other uses in 
packaged form, the compressed gases offer possibilities of continued 
expansion. 
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Everyone is aware of the tremendous expansion in the sale 
of prepared medicines and toilet preparations, and observation in any 
up-to-date drug store will soon convince one of the enormous produc- 
tion that must be carried on to supply the demand. Starting in 1899 
with a value of $89,000,000, almost equal to that of the naval stores 
and paint group, this popular industry had a continued growth to 
nearly $475,000,000 in 1925. 

The synthetic organic products have entered this field also. Pre- 
pared medicines, chiefly those of a proprietary nature, take the lead 
with approximately $175,000,000 showing a greater readiness on the 
part of the public to purchase goods with a recognized therapeutic 
value, manufactured under sanitary conditions in large and well-known 
laboratories. 

It has now become the custom for practically everyone, no matter 
how limited the income, to use tooth pastes, talcum and other powders, 
perfumery, and cosmetics in general. This branch of the industry, 
therefore, also made remarkable strides, to almost $150,000,000 in 1925. 
Considering the number of beauty parlors and barber shops in the 
large cities, and the fact that many of them compound their own 
preparations, it will be realized that this figure is probably much too 
a,  * * 8 

To give an idea of the increase in consumption of chemicals during 
the past 25 years, production figures are given for 1899 and 1925, the 
last census year, and trade figures for 1926. During this interim pro- 
duction has gained 500 per cent, exports 400 per cent * * *, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, in an article appearing in the July 
issue of the Index, a publication of the New York Trust Co., a 
table is found showing domestic production for the years 1899, 
1914, and 1925, of large groups or classes of chemical products, 
The article states that during this period of 26 years, namely, 
between 1899 and 1925, the production of chemicals increased 
600 per cent. The following table shows the various groups 
and the production for each of the three years just stated: 


United States chemical production 
{In millions of dollars] 


















Group 1899 1914 1925 

IE REE CG QOINEE no ccinisccnnccnnwasnwdesousncednaunce 90 168 528 
Industrial chemicals_..-.-....- 55 177 491 
Medicinal and toilet preparations... ................-.....-- 89 167 473 
Crude drugs, essential oils, waxes, etc..................-.-. 59 114 307 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials........................-- 53 176 235 
Explosives, pyroxylin matches...................------..-- 25 63 132 
Ooaitar GOGH... 0. co nccncnscsnsocunanensencocscsusesee 1 13 112 

ne 372 878 2, 278 








The Commerce Yearbook for 1929 deals with chemicals and 
related products, and states that the chemical industry occupies 
a strong and impregnable position, and is increasing in produc- 
tion and exports. The report shows that in the production of 
acids and miscellaneous organic and inorganic chemicals there 
has been remarkable progress. The citric acid industry has 
grown to major importance, the output in 1927 being more than 
7,000,000 pounds. The production of phosphoric acid has in- 
creased, as well as acetic acid, the latter gaining more than 60 
per cent in production over 1925, and nearly ten times in the 
amounts made and consumed in the same establishments. In the 
group of sodium compounds there have been increases in sodium, 
fluoride, hypochlorite, phosphate, caustic soda, and borax. 

The production of alums and aluminum compounds has made 
remarkable progress, the output in 1927 being one-fourth larger 
than in 1923. Aluminum sulphate, an important chemical, like- 
wise showed an increase not only in value but also in quantity. 
There has been an increase in the field of organic chemicals. 
This is true particularly in the production of solvents. synthetic 
aliphatic organic chemicals derived from petroleum and natural 
gas producing cheaper and better raw materials for other in- 
dustries. These synthetic aliphatics are important in the manu- 
facture of lacquers, rayon, synthetic resins, and vulcanized rub- 
ber. There has been an increase in the production of nitrocellu- 
lose lacquers, resulting in increased demands for butyl acetate, 
ethyl acetate, ethyl chloride, and similar solvents. There has 
been a great increase in the manufacture of synthetic perfumes, 
The increase in carbon bisulphide is attributable to the rayon 
industry, as a result of which the sales of rayon in 1927 
amounted to more than 45,000,000 pounds. 

In the group of inorganic chemicals there has been a constant 
enlargement of production. This is particularly true with 
respect to calcium chloride, copper carbonate, iron ammonium 
citrate, mereuric chloride, and many chemicals used for insecti- 
cide purposes. There has been a large increase in the manu- 


facture of medicinal, pharmaceutical, and toilet, preparations. 
Drug-store preparations have doubled since 1914, and proprietary 
medicines and compounds have increased more than two and 
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one-half times. In biological chemistry there has been a great 
increase in the variety of antitoxins, serums, and vaccines. In 
. 1925 the value of these products was $10,622,000, and in 1927 
more than $18,000,000. The value of patent and proprietary 
medicines manufactured in 1927 was more than $182,000,000, and 
of insecticides and fungicides approximately $21,000,000. There 
was an advance of 21 per cent, or more than $114,000,000, in the 
value of paints and varnishes between 1923 and 1927, the total 
value of these and related products for that year amounting to 
more than $419.000,000. 

I have stated that many of these chemicals, so important to 
industry, are covered by paragraph 2 of the pending bill, and 
are subjected to a rate of duty of 6 cents per pound and 30 per 
cent ad valorem. This is tantamount to an embargo of most 
of them. The representative of the Union Carbon & Carbide 
Co., appearing before the Ways and Means Committee, requested 
that paragraph 2 be written as it appears in the bill. It would 
seem that this powerful trust is regarded as so feeble as to 
require further subsidies. This paragraph deals with organic 
chemicals, and includes hundreds of products, only a limited 
number of which are even of commercial production and use. 

The chemical industry has assumed such proportions that its 
exports to Germany, Switzerland, Great Britain, and France, 
where the chemical industry has long been established, and to 
all parts of the world, have been very large. The United States 
is now exporting 16 per cent of the world’s total exports of 
chemicals and related products; and, as I have stated, some of 
the largest manufacturers and exporters have subsidiary or- 
ganizations in foreign countries. As evidence of the impreg- 
nable position occupied by the chemical industry of the United 
States, the records disclose that 37 per cent of all chemicals 
exported are purchased in European countries. In an article 
appearing in the Commerce Report, issued December 12, 1927, 
entitled “ World-wide Importance of the United States Chemical 
Industry,” it is stated that the United States is the largest 
producer in the world of naval stores and commodities in the 
paint and varnish group, and that it leads the world in the ex- 
port of these chemicals. This group shows a 400 per cent ex- 
pansion in values between 1913 and 1927. 

Naval stores are sold in the industrial centers of the world, 
and American paints and pyroxylin lacquers are exported to 
nearly every country. Eight per cent of our chemical exports 
are coal-tar producits—about one-half crudes and the other half 
finished products. To China, Japan, and India colors, dyes, 
and stains of the value of more than $6,000,000 were shipped 
in 1926. Our exports of explosives and fertilizers have shown 
considerable increase, the exports of the latter being 600,000 
tons in 1900 and 750,000 tons in 1926. Our exports of ammo- 
nium sulphate and other prepared fertilizer mixtures have also 
increased. Industrial chemicals constitute one-fourth of our 
total exports, being an increase of more than 400 per cent since 
19138. 

Exports of chemicals in 1899 were limited, consisting largely 
of sulphuric, acetic, and other acids, methanol, acetate of lime, 
copper sulphate, washing powder, baking powder, and metal 
polish. There has been a remarkable expansion in sodium com- 
pounds, ammonium compounds, bleaching powder, dextrine, com- 
pressed gases, and, chief of all, insecticides, disinfectants, and 
similar preparations. These products are shipped in increasing 
quantities to all parts of the world. In 1927 our sulphur exports 
amounted to more than 800,000 tons, and medicinals, pharma- 
ceuticals, and toilet preparations valued at more than $32,000,- 
000 were exported in 1927, this being an increase in shipments 
of more than 800 per cent over the exports of 1899. 

An examination of the statistics shows markets for our 
chemical exports in more than 28 countries, the aggregate ex- 
ports being valued at $192,541,000 in 1927. The report states 
that— 

At the present time no country is too distant or undeveloped for 
American chemicals not to be known. Some of the best individual 
markets are the English and Spanish speaking countries, especially those 
which have been reaching out toward wider commercial developments 
on their own behalf, such as Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
British South Africa. 


Europe offers the best field for our chemical exports, and pur- 
chased in 1926 more than one-third of the same, which was three 
times as much as in 1899. The United Kingdom is our most 
important market, purchasing large amounts of both crude and 
finished products, among which are naval stores, benzol, sulphur, 
industrial chemicals, prepared medicines, and toilet preparations. 
Japan is an important consumer of our exported chemicals and 
Canada is the second largest. 

I invite attention to the report of the Department of Com- 
merce (1929, p. 590), showing production and exports of chem- 
ical and related products since 1925. The exports were ap- 
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proximately $200,000,000 for 1928, coal-tar dyes and other 
coal-tar products representing 8 per cent of the total. Naval 
stores, paints, and varnishes comprise one-third of our industrial 
chemicals and represent approximately one-fourth of the total 
exports. There has been an increase of nearly 800 per cent 
in the exports of industrial chemicals. In the Commerce Year- 
book for 1929 data concerning the chemical industry appears. 
Reference is there made to the fact that the average unit value 
of all domestic coal-tar dyes sold in 1928 was 9.2 per cent more 
than the average in 1927. I might add parenthetically that 
this seems to indicate that the manufacturers of dyes, if they 
have not combined, have fixed prices for these products. It is 
important to note that there have been increases in the prices 
of drugs and pharmaceuticals from a 1914 price index of 100 
to 164; in essential oils from 100 to 171; in crude drugs from 
100 to 194; in chemicals and drugs from 100 to 120. 

The report in dealing with 1928 states that the foreign trade 
in chemicals and related products was favorable, the exports 
being valued at $188,674,000 and amounting to 28 per cent and 
the imports to 24 per cent greater than the average for the 
1921-1925 period. The report states: 


In both cases these increases are the result of the continued develop- 
ment of the domestic chemical industry, the increase in imports owing 
chiefly to purchases by American factories of raw and partly finished 
materials not indigenous to this country. 


The fact is that our imports are largely what might be called 
raw and crude materials, necessary to the development of the 
domestic industry. In other words, we import crudes and some 
intermediates, thus building up a manufacturing and producing 
business, and export finished products to all parts of the world. 
One-half the total value of exports of chemicals and related 
products went to Canada, the United Kingdom, Germany, 
Japan, and Argentina. Germany purchased one-tenth of these 
exports. Among the exports in 1928 were coal-tar products of 
the value of more than $14,000,000; medicinals and pharma- 
ceutical preparations valued at more than $20,000,000; indus- 
trial chemicals valued at nearly $41,000,000; pigments, paints, 
and varnishes of the value of $25,612,000; fertilizers valued at 
nearly $16,000,000; explosives and fuzes of the value of 
$5,000,000; and perfumery and toilet preparations valued at 
nearly $9,000,000. 

There were exports of naval stores valued at $25,000,000; 
other gums and resins, $1,401,000; crude drugs and botanicals, 
$3,273,000; essential oils, $1,887,000; linseed and tung oils, 
228,000; sulphur, $15,052,000; and pyroxylin products, $3,359,- 
000; and other commodities valued at approximately $2,000,000. 

The principal imports were fertilizers, amounting to 
$78,000,000 ; gums and resins, crude drugs, and botanicals of 
the value of $42,000,000; and linseed and tung oils of the value 
of more than $13,000,000. An examination of the table of im- 
ports and exports demonstrates that the United States can com- 
pete with Germany, Great Britain, France, and Switzerland in 
the markets of the world in substantially all branches of the 
chemical industry. There was a large increase in foreign sales 
of antitoxins, serums, and vaccines. The increase in exports 
of industrial chemicals in 1928 was 14 per cent over that of 
1927, and 35 per cent more than the 1921-1925 average. 

The United Kingdom, Canada, Japan, Mexico, Germany, and 
Cuba were important buyers of American exports. With respect 
to pigments, paints, and varnishes, exports of this class were 
advanced steadily. In 1914 foreign sales of lacquers, roofing 
paints, and ship-bottom paints increased; and since then most 
purchasing countries have increased their purchases of pigments, 
paints, and varnishes, the exports being 20 per cent greater in 
1928 than in 1927. The amount of carbon black exported was 
50 per cent larger than in 1927. There was also a material 
increase in the value of exported explosives. The imports of 
coal-tar chemicals were less than in 1927, and the value of 
medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations imported decreased 
4 per cent over the imports of 1927. The report states that im- 
ports of crudes or semimanufactured chemicals used for further 
elaboration by the American manufacturers are imported be- 
cause domestic production is lacking. However, the imports in 
this group declined 15 per cent and were $16,000,000 less than 
exports. There was also a sharp decline in the imports of 
glycerin, iodine, and alcohols. 

During the hearings a number of witnesses sought to convey 
the impression that the chemical industry was threatened by 
foreign competition; that production was decreasing, and that 
imports during the year 1929 were materially increasing. In 
view of these claims, I desire to call attention to an article 
recently published by the Department of Commerce which deals 
with exports and imports for the first six months of 1929. The 
article states that— 
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Considerable progress was made in the United States foreign trade 
in chemicals and allied products during the first half of 1929. Ex- 
ports aggregating $105,715,000 were 13 per cent greater than during 
the first half of 1928, and were higher than for any other six months’ 
period. Imports of $123,173,000, although 8 per cent more than fot 
the corresponding period of 1928, were not as large as for some other 
half-year periods. 


The article states that the most notable gains in exports were 
in rosin, turpentine, sulphur, coal-tar dyes, gases, zine oxide, 
lacquers, paint specialties, carbon black, nitrogenous fertilizers, 
and prepared fertilizer mixtures. There was a decrease in the 
imports of creosote oil, ammonium-sulphate nitrate, and ammo- 
nium sulphate and other forms of fertilizers as well as in 
numerous commodities. There was an increase in the exports 
of naval stores, the excess being one-fifth more than the exports 
for 1928, during the same period. The exports of coal-tar 


products gained one-third and the imports were 5 per cent less 
than for the corresponding period of 1928. The imports of 


creosote oil were also 15 per cent less than for the same period 
in 1928. There was an increase in the exports of coal-tar colors, 
dyes, and stains, the exports being 32 per cent greater than 
for the same period in 1928. The exports amounted to more 
than 18,000,000 pounds and imports were slightly more than 
4,000,009 pounds. The imports were of the higher priced spe- 
cialty dyes. 

The exports of medicinals and toilet preparations showed a 
material increase. Of the industrial chemicals exported the sales 
exceeded by 4 per cent those for a like period in 1928. The ex- 
ports of fertilizers were 18 per cent in excess of the exports for 
a similar period in 1928. Foreign sales of American pigments, 
paints, and varnishes increased throughout the current half 
year, the total being more than $15,000,000. This was nearly 
one-fourth more than the exports for the same period in 1928. 
A demand for these commodities has been created in nearly all 
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countries of the world, and the sales are substantial and steady, 
with a constant increase. The imports of paints were only a 
fraction of the exports. 

It will be noted that the exports for the first six months in 
1929 amounted to more than $105,000,000, and were greater by 
15 per cent than during the first half of 1928, and were larger 
than during any six months’ period in the history of the do- 
mestic chemical industry; and yet witnesses appearing before 
the Finance Committee sought to create the impression that 
we were being inundated by foreign chemicals and that our 
exports were diminishing. 

It appears also that there was an increase in the exports of 
amyl and butyl acetate, and yet the Finance Committee has 
increased the rates of duty on these commodities approximately 
100 per cent. 

It has been established that there were large exports of 
chemical products dutiable under the tariff act of 1922; it would 
therefore appear that if the United States can compete with 
Germany and other countries in which the chemical industry 
is well established there not only should be no increase in the 
duties in the chemical schedule but a decrease in the rates 
upon many of the commodities found therein. 

Representatives of the Tariff Commission at my request fur- 
nished me with a table showing some of the dutiable chemicals 
which are exported to various countries, among them being 
Belgium, France, the United Kingdom, Argentina, Germany, 
Japan, and British South Africa. This table shows a large 
domestic chemical production and exports of products which are 
sold in competition with chemical products in these countries. 

I have the table here, and I ask that it be printed as a part of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Some dutiable chemicals that are exported 
(Source: U. S. Tariff Commission, Summary of Tariff Information, 1929] 














































































Production Exports 
Commodity aa l — 
Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
I gains accident inten cecal 1927 | 95,933,705 pounds._...... -| 1928 1,000,000 pounds (or less) ...-]...........- 
Boric acid. ......-.. 1927 | 21,069,603 pounds_ “$1, , 582, 565 | 1928 | 3,382,183 pounds_..........-- $189, 627 
Oleic acid or red oil. 1923 | 64,426,377 pounds.....--.-- 1928 | 6,253,570 pound 547, 437 
EI 98 eo Ct a eal cacti | 1928 | 44,2 270 ,010 pounds...........-|..-... 1928 | 2,260,542 pounds__..........- 257, 178 
I< sale ialn 1 laelinersonian saab panache keenest niamaia nen eteatnsiaptein staiiies 1928 | 24 000,000 Hi ccanineinebantianin 1928 | 4,959,104 pounds............. 426, 656 
Methy! or wood alcohol (methanol) ..............-...-...---.------ 1927 | NN a cael emees 1928 | 370,136 gallons_. . Soa dee 
Ethyl alcohol (nonbeverage)...................................--.- 1927 184, 323, I a ss cstis chentitlcomeineel -| 1927 | 477,089 gallons............... 467, 004 
NE ER SR ee 1927 | 18,7 15,563 icc aicnnie i ipa alae tal 1928 | 1,178,702 pounds............. 67, 151 
LEE LLL LI. | 1926 | 661,680,000 pounds__.......-- 8,066,990 | 1928 | 45,426,137 pounds..........-- 552, 342 
ELLER, 1926 1,167,425,453 pounds.........]............ b 1928 | 208,353,600 pounds..........- 4, 373, 162 
Blacking, cleaning, and polishing preparations__...............-.-- a 59, 242, 982 1928 | 10,185,435 pounds_..........- 2, 085, 245 
I a ne «i acl nlp ecnaneininainesaiaisieaanmel 1925 | 115,438 tons_ 3, 964, 604 | 1928 | 21,869,528 pounds.. 369, 589 
il oil nina cin sine ininndleiinini inn tuniibhtiniemaiiidabiandadall 1925 | 127,600 tons_ 6, 559, 378 | 1928 | 3,745,899 pounds... 173, 382 
a ae etic tnprainsinns eb tiempo rmadiaiana tt aalt  i  e tn  e taceie ae | 1928 | 1,560,472 pounds_-.........-.. > 128 
IT ns vest dienstaasabnabcnbicaiinitienlibaeiot idinaatoetsinagacaiapaieane 1927 | 240,073,184 pounds. _........}.--- 1928 | 2,806,935 pounds_.........-- 316, 176 
ID INI colar tai thitis icin adi cnalasiininns pe cciainacin keaton abana saglele 1927 | 95,167,905 pounds. 1928 | 32,323,064 pounds--........-.. 6, 531 719 
Photographic chemicals 1926 | 393,426 pounds__- 1926 | 437,381 pounds- 13', 266 
EE I COREE 1927 3,598,839 pounds. _.._.. -| 1928 ar pounds_ 321, 113 
Cellulose esters and solutions of is ciceicvascienccnnatentniniananeied 1925 | 40,370,109 pounds 1928 | 1,504,933 pounds_-........... 581, 403 
UI ai asl en tach tute Whale te neal tt ink liana 1927 17,300,000 pounds 1928 | 3,147,203 pounds. .........-.. 2, 264, 409 
Pyroxylin, cellulose, or esters (finished or partly finished) _.......-- SEE. UcmaniprrsinsinanaiieAdbeabnnnen 1928 | 868, 790 pounds_-_. 1, 094, 513 
SE LSS RR SUEY Tocdtiamniadcatoatantastin 1923 | 6,010,521 pounds..-...... 1, 592, 986 
A DS cinke twirdnccnnsnasbubionachninnodeeiembneenndell 1925 294,425, 093 Ea chee 1928 10,651,519 pounds 351, 392 
Logwood extract - _ _ Riel aeintiin ean eniaababaneaE 1925 13,697,714 pounds 1928 | 2,099,035 pounds........ 206, 102 
Dye extracts (all IR ag ic me cneeaae a | 1925 4,825,093 pounds.._.... 1928 | 940,162 pounds __-_....... 99, 494 
ee ED CEERIIIND 1.5.0: athe nesnioninnnnanenbansaegsiiniesiimnesetimepinienniainbaiiadiansale ee 1928 | 38,200,146 pounds 1, 966, 631 
RN ED cn cnncdpnkcennenaneduennitntencnnsthgensaeneneed ME. Bicivt ikceeanamiie bonuses 1928 | 622,691 pounds. -........-..-- 559, 033 
SID inoncensciacinsessneseneenianneemynmnene 1927 | 29,920,072 pounds. ....- 1928 | 2,368,086 pounds.........-.-- 199, 357 
SII, Salata: 1 nn caste band aeeadia ciaiadeainmaaeaenian i aeinelmaimanee 1928 I a nea lel 1928 | 243,997 pounds--.-......-. on 159, 106 
ND onc acitennnciinnkn china thneiinaenek tik cnk ass 1927 | 180,064,511 pounds | 1928 | 2,547,426 pounds......... - 425, 607 
Ink and ink powders - siaicceladai habia aethialatn epllatialn latispermmaniindiciatalalce DEED: : Dsnatimnisieeasentstna sane Dt. Sdtisienditinamicckssekebiene wad 2, 171, 341 
NS OL LE TE EE EE AE NN 1927 RE MIND i nicnineninns sclvibirenin wiaisitehrinn 1928 | 1,093,673 pounds_........ 141, 235 
as eas aciges ta aeeiesin ease 1928 PE ccnnnciccnlpcuskasnnacmet 1928 1,965,147 pounds........-. 227, 886 
Expressed and extracted oils (all other)... > a RI ss iene einai 1928 | 8,190,180 pounds_........ - 709, 385 
icc lates marta asthe iaaincie aii 1928 | 1,476,609,000 pounds... 132, 372,000 | 1928 51,702, 246 pounds...» -| 4,656,725 
IIE. ac ain eencsss maiinnerinbipeceitdmineieniieiid kf CIO... cceniglvansmnecnasene 1928 | 7,142,097 pounds_...-. i 756, 094 
Hydrogenated oils and fats................... BES 1 GIR, GIO DID POUMGB.....ccacnncclocccsescensens 1928 | 5,680,959 pounds_...... 759, 569 
Oils, distilled or essential. _..................- 1925 5, 881, 689 1927 3,616,894 pounds....... od 1, 290, 643 
is eal ila 1923 393,856 | 1928 | 176,718 pounds......... 604, 320 
Perfumery and cosmetics.................-..--- 1925 147, 392, 734 ities lead nial ecient a 8, 855, 110 
na al ae ae sss abenecmals sas acinus sos dat Skianeaglatales oe elects abel dea ean aiticiaael 1928 | 385,521 pounds. -_... < 452, 029 
Pigments, colors, stains, and paints, n. s. p. f..........-...-..---.- 1925 327, 082, 681 EE, Cctiectenaians aaa-----s0-=0 -| 8, 440, 849 
Gas black, lampblack, and other black pigments ..............---- ; 1927 14, 501, 584 | 1928 | 81,654,081 pounds__.. * 7, 013, 356 
I 1927 6, 980, 042 1928 4,167,918 pounds__- 364, 995 
a 1927 34, 537,385 | 1928 | 12,952,743 pounds... z 952, 316 
Ocher, sienna, and umber. 1925 1, 265, 294 | 1928 | 38,743,090 a ‘ -| 1, 086, 126 
EET ETE: 1927 | 99,055, "300 SII tndsineneslserentresalediinieacadiaaiindaindaal 1928 | 850,093 gallons__... a 1, 370, 112 
ee ae 1925 183,004 IR 5 snes 25, 407,629 | 1928 | 29,598,165 pounds_. a 1, 849, 889 
INL: ....:.<7).- caus c cuctninccioeiomeneeenieaeunmetinmanmenamadand 1927 | 353, 988, 000 pounds__- 17, 163,620 | 1928 | 6,651,523 pounds... e 337, 565 
a a eo 1925 | 2,935,514,366 pounds.. 241,599,178 | 1928 | 63,876,489 pounds_. < 6, 502, 414 
INN ee 1927 | 120,950 tons.-........ 3, 639, 341 | 1928 | 18,711,143 pounds... 7 344, 974 
Sodium carbonate, calcined or soda ash..............-.-.--..--.-.-- Ce PT OR. cntinnntuntnndibeainsineoenatl 1927 40,802,301 pounds-. E 977,414 
Sodium borate or borax, refined._............-..-...----.---------- 1927 | 64,864 tons___...... 5,079,278 | 1928 | 135,702,837 pounds... ---| 3,454,171 
Sodium carbonate, hydrated or sal soda, and monohydrated and | 1927 | 98,482 tons.............-.-.-- 2,775,724 | 1926 | 12 ,652,7 DP POUEES.......205.0. 159, 810 
sesquicarbonate. Vv a 
I -| 1927 | 7,568,690 tons..... dthialtniiiitil -| 24,817,962 | 1928 | 290,792,498 pounds........... 1, 185, 682 
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Some dutiable chemicals that are erported—Continued 



























Production Exports 
Commodity 
Year Quantity Quantity | Value 
Sodium chromate and dichromate. .........ccccccccocccccecccccees Te 5 ee iin tatiendinitimnend 8,692,088 pounds_...........- $560, 777 
UE TINIE, cncnninudsncnmiunauunanamues -| 1927 | 1,187,946,000 pounds... 119,414,865 pounds_. -| 3, 487,832 
SE HIE cccncnctenniiendanedun -| 1927 | 152,138,000 pounds... DEC ID seine ceinniitisdil senttaiinialia 
I Se -| 1927 | 499,857 tons. ....... 59,307,272 pounds............].....- tate 
Starch, potato and other --| 1925 74,308,294 pounds_. 241,081,982 pounds_ 8, 089, 359 
So Jabinatcdanncontinindbomukadsaiemamnabiinnsammuimentaas 1921 18,840,834 pounds............ 21,390,956 pounds___.......-- 929, 436 





Mr. KING. Prior to the World War chemical imports were 
chiefly finished products, such as coal-tar dyes and medicinals; 
and exports consisted largely of unfinished or raw materials, 
such as wood alcohol, acetate of lime, copper sulphate, and so 
forth. Te-day, chemical imports consist essentially of crude and 
semimanufactured products, and the exports are largely finished 
products. 

An examination of the Commerce Report for December, 1927, 
confirms what I have stated as to the paramount position occu- 
pied by the United States in the field of chemical industry. 

The following statement appears in the report just referred 
to: 

* * * This brief survey, covering only a few of the necessary 
crude materials which must be imported from foreign countries and 
the remarkable expansion in their values since 1899, indicates the no- 
table strides made in the development of the American chemical industry. 
It also shows that for years to come the United States will undoubtedly 
be one of the world’s largest consumers and the best outlet for many of 
these materials. As an exporter of chemicals, the United States ranks 
second, surpassing all countries except Germany. 


The Commerce Yearbook for 1929 contains important data 
concerning the chemical industry. The statement is made that 
the imports of medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations were 
4 per cent less than 1927. A statement similar to that found in 
former reports bears repetition, namely: 


Certain crude or semimanufactured industrial chemicals, largely used 
for further elaboration by the American chemical industry, are im- 
ported in large amounts because domestic production is lacking. Im- 
ports of the group in 1928 dropped 15 per cent, and were $16,600,000 
less than exports. The decline extended over many of the individual 
commodities, but the outstanding losses were registered in alcohols 
* * * notwithstanding the rapid increase in demand for industrial 
alcohols. Glycerin, formerly one of the largest items, was imported in 
1928 to only one-fifth of the 1927 value, while iodine and crude potas- 
sium bitartrate or argois also fell of * * *. (P. 596.) 


An examination of the table on pages 595 and 597 of the 
report confirms statements which I have heretofore made as to 
the character of the exports and imports, and the great variety 
of finished products which find their way into the competitive 
fields of other nations. The value of chemical products 
exported in 1928 was more than $188,000,000. The principal 
exports consisted of coal-tar chemicals, colors, dyes, stains, 
medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations, and industrial 
chemicals. In 1928 exports amounted to 96 per cent of the 
imports; the larger part of the imports consisting of fertilizers 
and raw materials essential to the domestic chemical industry. 
More than 75 per cent of the chemical imports are products or 
commodities which can not be produced in the United States. 
The total value of exports of chemicals and related products, 
both dutiable and nondutiable, for 1927 was $192,975,000; 
$43,781,000 were dutiable, representing 33.7 per cent, and 
$86,076,000, representing 55.3 per cent, were nondutiable. 

Of the imports not dutiable, $58,062,000 were fertilizers not 
produced in this country. I might add that there were also 
included in the nondutiable chemicals and related products 
$163,000 worth from the Philippine Islands. Among the non- 
dutiable chemicals and related products which should remain 
on the free list are the following: 

Coal tar crude products, quinine sulphate and other alka- 
loids and salts from cinchona bark, white arsenic, copper sul- 
phate, crude iodine, potassium cyanide, crude potassium nitrate, 
sodium cyanide, radium salts, and perfumery materials. 

I have here pages 595, 596, 597, 598, and 599 of the report 
from the Commerce Year Book, showing with a good deal of 
particularity the character of our exports. I shall not ask to 
have it inserted in the Recorp, but it is available for any 
Senators who desire to examine it. 

The free list, dealing with chemicals, covers such commodities 
in the finished state as can not be imported owing to the fact 
that the freight rates or cost of containers are so great as to 
constitute an embargo, and also chemicals in the raw or semi- 


finished state which are not produced in this country. Very 
few chemicals in the finished state are on the free list. The 
following are among the finished chemicals which can not be 
imported owing to the excessive cost of transportation or 
containers: 

Hydrofluorie acid, hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, sulphuric 
acid, mixtures of nitric and sulphuric acid, valerianic acid, cal- 
cium chloride, calcium acetate, calcium nitrate, calcium cy- 
anamid, chalk, copper sulphate, copper acetate, ferrosulphate. 

The following are some of the chemicals on the free list 
because they are not produced or found in the United States, 
almost all of which are raw materials or in the semifinished 
state: 

Crude drugs, albumen, argols, sulphide of arsenic, white 
arsenic, borax, potassium cyanide, fertilizers, crude iodine, 
copper iodide, crude phosphates, potassium chloride, potassium 
sulphate, crude potash salts, crude potassium nitrate, quinine 
sulphate, radium salts, selenium salts, sodium nitrate, crude 
sodium sulphate, sulphur, uranium salts, crude gums, crude 
resins, 

Mr. President, I have here an interesting article by T. W. 
Delahanty, assistant chief, chemical division, United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. It was published 
in January, 1929, in the Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
Journal. I desire to read a few sentences: 


Based on an estimation of qualified representatives of the major 
chemical producing countries of the world, rendered at the international] 
economic conference in‘May, 1927, the United States was acknowledged 
as the largest factor in chemicals, accounting for approximately one 
half of the world’s production. 

* > a “ ” « = 

Such has been the reaction of the estimators, who indicate that the 
field as arbitrarily defined accounts for an annual world production of 
approximately $5,000,000,000, of which that of the United States is in 
the neighborhood of two and a half billion collars, three-fourths of 
the balance being accounted for by Germany, the United Kingdom, 
France, and Italy. 

Of the world’s chemical production about $1,000,000,000 worth enters 
foreign trade. 


We are producing one-half of the world’s chemical products, 
surpassing the great chemical countries, such as Germany, 
France, Great Britain, Switzerland, Belgium; and our produc- 
tion is greater than that of all these countries combined. 

Owing to the fact that the Senate finance bill has increased 
the rates of duty on most chemicals used in the manufacture 
of lacquers for automobile finishes, and so forth, it is pertinent 
to consider the status of that part of the American chemical 
industry producing these commodities. I quote from an article 
entitled “Progress in the Synthetic Organic Chemical Indus- 
try, 1928,” by the Chief and Assistant Chief of the Chemical 
Division of the United States Tariff Commission, published in 
the Industrial and Engineering Chemistry issue of January, 
1929. 

The article, in part, follows: 


The United States is one of the few countries endowed with natural 
and developed resources for the production of coal-tar and non-coal-tar 
organic chemicals. In the production of coal-tar chemicals Germany for 
many years led all other countries. Recently the United States and 
other nations have made rapid progress in this field and in the pro- 
duction of non-coal-tar products the United States has attained the 
position of leadership. It is freely predicted that this group of chemi- 
cals May soon rival in importance those of coal-tar origin. 

In the last seven years the production of alphatic (non-coal-tar) 
chemicals has increased about thirteen times in quantity from 21,500,000 
pounds in 1921 to 281,000,000 pounds in 1927, They have a wide range 
of application, including their use as lacquer solvents, medicinals, per- 
fumes, flavors, rubber accelerators, flotation agents, photographic de- 
velopers, and explosives. 


Mr. President, I think I have established beyond ail con- 


troversy that the chemical industry is not a feeble infant but a 
powerful giant and that it is in no position to ask Congress for 
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increases in tariff rates. Indeed, the facts are such as not only 
to warrant but to require material reductions in many of the 
rates in the chemical schedule. 

Much was said during the hearings in regard to the wages in 
the United States and other countries. When the Senate reaches 
some of the paragraphs of the bill in which the wage factor 
is more important than in the chemical schedule, I shall submit 
some figures which I regard as important. I shall, however, 
briefly refer to some features of the wage question relating to 
the chemical industry. 

WAGES IN THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 

According to the 1927 Census of Manufacturers, published by 
the Bureau of the Census, the chemical and allied products in- 
dustry showed the largest value added by manufacture in pro- 
portion to the amount of wages paid of any of the major 
domestie industries except the tobacco industry. 

However, this is a minor industry compared with the food, 
textile, iron, and steel, lumber, paper, chemical, stone, clay 
and glass, machinery, and transportation industries. According 
to the census of manufacturers of 1927, in the chemical indus- 
try, the value added by manufacture was 4.38 times the wages 
paid, while in the food industry the value added by manufac- 
ture was 3.42 times the wage cost; in the textile industry, 2.30 
times; in the iron and steel industry, 2.10 times; in the lumber 
industry, 2.00 times; in the paper industry, 3.26 times; in the 
machinery industry, 2.57 times; and in transportation equip- 
ment, 2.23 times. Therefore the relationship between value 
added by manufacture and wages paid in the chemical industry 
indicates either less necessity for protection in this industry, or 
that labor is underpaid in proportion to production obtained. 

A comparison of average wages and productivity, as reported 
by the census figures of each country, per worker in the United 
States (1925) and Great Britain (1924) shows that while the 
average British worker received in the chemical industry 41.27 
per cent of the wages received by the average United States 
worker he only produced in value 39.85 per cent of what the 
American worker produced. The corresponding percentages in 
paints and varnish were 41.94 and 38.84; in soap, 47.22 and 
40.61. 
25.57 per cent of the soap produced by the average American 
worker. For every dollar paid out in Wages, the American 
chemical manufacturer received in value added by manufacture 
$3.42 compared with $3.41 received by the British manufacturer. 
While the British manufacturer paid for three men approxi- 
mately what was paid by the American manufacturer for One, 
the latter received for the product of the labor of one man 
more than the former received for the products resulting from 
the work of three men, 

The corresponding values in paints and varnish were $4.99 
and $4.62 and in soap $5.04 and $4.33. 

This discrepancy in labor productivity was undoubtedly 
caused in part by the much lower horsepower in mechanical 
power available to the British workman. In chemicals this was 


only 34.12 per cent; in paints and varnish, 52.76 per cent; and: 


in soap, 59.24 per cent of the horsepower available to each 
American worker. In the latter part of 1928 the average Ger- 
man annual wage in the chemical industry was $591, compared 
with $1,536 paid to American workers in the same industry. 
However, 10 per cent must be added to the German wages to 
cover social insurance, pensions, and other social charges. The 
German chemical wages are thus about 43 per cent of American 
chemical wages. The productivity of the German worker in a 
number of related industries compared with American produc- 
tivity per worker shows the following percentages: 





Per cent 
III ance scence ies cemented tants neti taniiaaaalaaiial idea imitans 20. 91 
POCPRIREER CURIE nnn nc cdiennmmnmnninmamioneneiininns 29. 50 
TE TIIID i:iscdinaetninscepips ennai stahiatseisep nasa caiinneiglanaainaianermianiaaaicisemabanialadbataebiaiiéahiaaididaniaied 48.94 
ea 7 
Graphite_--- . 
RNTI: seclclon’cnsetaiieis ° 
OE CO iinsiccetctiitinnnannnnninminanibcmmmataed 35. 95 
Such statistics as are available, therefore, indicate that while 


wages in the chemical industry are lower in Germany than in 
the United States the productivity per worker is also much 
lower. 

These are calculated from figures published in German official 
statistics in the German Yearbook and other official German 
sources. 

However, if the German wage earner in the chemical indus- 
try were equally efficient as the American worker and received 
half the wages received by the American worker, that would not 
change the competitive position of the two countries, since 
wages in the chemicat industry constitute only about 15 per 
cent of the value of production. If other conditions were equal 
and the chemical tariff were based on wages alone, the above 


In quantity the average British worker produced only | 
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relationship, holding average tariff rates of about 7 per cent, 
would be sufficient to meet the wage differential and afford ade- 
quate protection to the United States chemical industry. 

The competitive position of the chemical industry in the 
United States has improved greatly over that of 1914. The 
President’s committee on economic changes, the Hoover com- 
mittee, calculated that the productivity per worker in the 
chemical industry in the United States had increased 52.29 per 
cent from 1914 to 1925. (Recent Economic Changes, vol. 1, pp. 
148-164, and vol. 2, p. 457.) 

In the same period the real wages or commoditities received 
for their work by the wage earners in the chemical industry, 
increased only 17 per cent. This conclusion is based upon eal- 
culations from average wages shown by the United States 
Census of Manufactures and adjusted by index of retail prices. 
Thus the manufacturers in the latter year were obtaining in 
quantity from each worker 52 per cent more than in 1914, and 
the workers were receiving only 17 per cent more in goods. 

In the chemical industry labor is a much less percentage of 
the total cost of the finished product than in other industries. 
According to the Commerce Yearbook for 1929, page 44, it is 
shown that the wage paid to workmen in the chemical industry 
in 1927 was 8.4 per cent of the total value of the commodities 
produced. According to the same authority the wage cost in 
the leather industry was 19.4 per cent of the value of the prod- 
ucts; in the textile industry, 19.6 per cent; in the paper, print- 
ing, and related industries, 18.4 per cent; in the iron and steel 
industry, 20.4 per cent; in the stone, clay, and glass industry, 
28.9 per cent; in the machinery industry, 24 per cent; in the 
lumber industry, 26.9 per cent; in the transportation equipment, 
air, land, and water, 27.4 per cent. 

Mr. President, I have examined Moody’s Manual and Stand- 
ard Statistics, as well as reports published by a number of 
corporations engaged in the chemical industry, and discover 
that their earnings have been very great, indeed greater than 
corporations engaged in other industries. In considering the 
question of increases in the rates of duty on commodities pro- 
vided for in the chemical schedule, it is proper to consider their 
earnings as compared with the earnings of other industries. 

The National Industrial Conference Board in Conference 
Board Bulletin dated December 15, 1928, made an analysis 
of statistical information published in Statistics of Income 
from the compilations of the Bureau of Internal Revenue of 
the United States Treasury Department. According to this 
bulletin the chemical industry for the year 1926 had a net 
profit of 11.24 per cent as compared with sales. The average 
for all industries was a net profit of 6.08 per cent. The follow- 
ing statement is contained in this bulletin: 


The chemical group steadily improved in its per cent of profits to 
sales and according to the latest data it heads the list. 


The National City Bank of New York has made an analysis 
of the financial statements of 900 corporations for the first 
half of the current year and in the published results (in its 
bulletin issue of September, 1929) it is stated that their com- 
bined net profit for the period named were $2,449,000,000 com- 
pared with $1,924,000,000 in the corresponding period of 1928, 
representing an increase of $526,000,000 or 27 per cent. In this 
list are included companies engaged in the chemical industry. 

Yet it is said that industries are languishing, in spite of this 
enormous increase in net profits of more than half a billion 
dollars in the first six months of 1929 over the corresponding 
period of 1928. 

It is evident that the American chemical industry is enjoying 
a greater degree of prosperity than any industry in the United 
States. The chief beneficiaries of the chemical schedule, namely, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation, the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co., and the Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, will 
receive net profits of more than 13% per cent of their assets 
for the year 1929; their assets including watered stock and 
large reserves. 

In 1926 the chemical industry was the most profitable of all 
American industries, according to calculations by the National 
Industrial Conference Board from income-tax statistics. (House 
Tariff Hearings, p. 91.) The net profit on sales was 11.24 per 
cent. 

According to an investigation by Ernst & Ernst, public ac- 
countants, from published financial statements the average 
profits of representative establishments of the chemical in- 
dustry increased 33 per cent in 1928 over 1926. The National 
City Bank of New York investigated the profits on net worth 
of 30 representative chemical producers for 1928 and found 
the average profits on concerns producing industrial chemi- 
cals for that year were 17 per cent, and of concerns producing 
miscellaneous chemicals 12.2 per cent. (Bulletin, April, 1929.) 


And the National City Bank, upon a study of 15 representative 
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chemical producers recently found that their average annual 
rate of profits was 24 per cent greater in the first six months 
of 1929 than in 1928. On this basis the average rate of profit in 
1929 on net worth appears to be about 20 per cent for concerns 
producing industrial chemicals. 

On page 10346 of volume 17 of the hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, the following statement 
appears in a memorandum entitled “ Profits of Representative 
United States Industries, 1927 and 1928” (a memorandum sent 
to Congressman HawLey by Chairman Marvin of the Tariff 
Commission) : 

* * * In the chemical classification which is rather broad, includ- 
ing heavy and fine chemicals, drugs, pharmaceuticals, and cosmetics, 
paint, explosives, sulphur, alcohol, etc., earnings of 36 corporations 
show a gain of 35 per cent over the previous year. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. KING, I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. Those are the representative plants in the 
chemical industry? 

Mr. KING. That is my understanding. I am quoting from 
“a memorandum sent to Congressman Hawtey by Chairman 
Marvin of the Tariff Commission” and it states the “ earnings 
of 36 corporations show a gain of 35 per cent over the previous 
year.” 

Mr. GEORGE. The facts and the statistics incorporated in 
the Senator’s very able and interesting presentation of the matter 
do illustrate, however, that the only distress in the chemical 
industry, using the chemical industry in its broad sense to in- 
clude all of the articles and commodities covered under Title I, 
is — in the limited number of marginal producers, so to 
speak. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think the Senator has accu- 
rately stated the situation. As I recall the hearings, there was 
but little if any evidence of marginal producers in the chemical 
industry. The statement of Chairman Marvin, which I have 
just read, is supported by the financial statements of corpora- 
tions engaged in the chemical industry, as well as the state- 
ments found in Moody’s Manual and other publications. I have 
before me the reports of a large number of corporations engaged 
in the chemical industry, as well as statements from Moody’s 
Manual and other publications. I shall not take the time of 
the Senate to read them or ask to have them inserted in the 
Recorp. They show that many of these larger companies, such 
as the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. (Inc.), the Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation, the American Cyanamid Co., the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corporation, the Newport Co., and the Com- 
mercial Solvents Corporation, have absorbed a large number of 
smaller corporations; that mergers are constantly taking place 
and that the production and profits of these companies are 
rapidly increasing. 

Within the past six or seven years the tendency has been to 
enlarge the scope of accomplishment of the chemical organiza- 
tions by absorbing the smaller concerns, According to the 
United States Tariff Commission, in their census on dyes, the 
number of producers of coal-tar dyes has been reduced from 
74 firms in 1921 to 47 firms in 1928. This reduction has been 
accomplished by absorption. In the Commerce Yearbook for 
1929, page 582, this statement appears: 

Still another noteworthy recent development has been the mergers 
of producers of chemicals as shown by the decline in the number of 
establishments. * * * 


The E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. (Inc.) has acquired several 
concerns since 1922 chiefly by the exchange of capital stock. 
It took over the Grasselli Chemical Co., which had $40,000,000 
in assets; the American Glycerine Co.; the Krebs Pigment & 
Chemical Co.; and it acquired a 50 per cent stock ownership 
in the Pittsburgh Safety Glass Co. and the Eastern Alcohol 
Corporation. In March of this year the Du Pont Co., through 
‘its subsidiary, the Du Pont Cellophane Co., purchased the 
Capes-Ciscose (Inc.), manufacturers of cellulose caps for seal- 
ing bottles. In May, 1925, the Du Pont Viscoloid Co. (Inc.) 
was merged with the Viscoloid Co. (Inc.), the latter having 
acquired plants and the pyralin business of the Du Pont Co. 

The Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation is a merger of five 
large chemical concerns—namely, the General Chemical Co., 
the Barrett Co., the National Aniline Chemical Co. (Inc.), the 
Semet-Solvay Co., and the Solvay Process Co. It has acquired 
since then a considerable number of corporations, and as I 
read the reports it has subsidiary corporations in Europe. 

I omitted to note that the Du Pont Co. has substantial in- 
terests in a number of foreign organizations. It owns the 
Asrociated Securities of Canada (Ltd.), and has a considerable 
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interest in the Canadian Industries (Ltd.); the Compania- 
Mexicana de Explosivos; Compania Suo-Americana Explosives 
of Chili; Leather Cloths Proprietary (Ltd.), of Australia; the 
Noble Chemical Finishes (Ltd.), of Australia; Societe Fran- 
kaise Duco; Societe Frankaise Fabrikkold, of New Zealand; 
and the Ammonia Co. of Australia, as well as several others. 
It also has an alliance with the French Rhodiseta Co. for the 
production of artificial silk. 

The Union Carbide & Carbon Co. has acquired a large num- 
ber of companies and stock in others. Among the foreign con- 
cerns in which it is interested are the Electric Furnace Products 
Co, (Ltd.) (Norway) ; the Canadiap National Carbon Co. (Ltd.) 
(Canada); Meraker Smelting Co. (Ltd.) (Norway); Carbide 
& Carbon Chemical Co. (Ltd.) (Canada); Kemet Laboratories 
Co. (Ltd.) (Canada); Sauda Falls Co. (Ltd.) (Norway). It 
also owns jointly with the Shawiningan Water & Power Co. of 
Canada, an American corporation, the Niacet Chemical Cor- 
poration of Niagara Falls, N. Y. In this manner these com- 
panies have an alliance or association with the Canadian Chemi- 
cal Co. 

The American Cyanamid Co. owns and controls a number of 
foreign corporations in Canada and South America. The New- 
port Co. has alliances with the Usines du Rhone, a chemical 
manufacturing concern in France, and the Reidel Co., a chemi- 
cal manufacturing company located in Germany. 

As indicative of the prosperity of the chemical industry, I 
invite attention to the fact that the Du Pont Co. increased its 
earnings three and one-half times since 1922. Its net earnings 
have increased from $18,312,504 in 1923 to $64,097,708 in 1928, 
and its net earnings for the first six months of 1929 were 
$41,536,412. I should state, however, that a considerable part 
of these earnings result from investments in the General Motors 
Corporation and are not to be credited as profits from the chemi- 
cal operations of the Du Pont Co. The Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corporation increased its earnings from $11,718,114 in 1922 to 
nearly $32,000,000 in 1928. This represents an increase of 
nearly 200 per cent. Its assets in 1921 were $211,000,000 and 
in 1928 more than $281,000,000. It has large reserves and liquid 
assets. The Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation has increased 
its earnings three and one-half times since 1921. In that year 
its earnings were $7,646,910 and in 1928 $26,962,442. During 
this period its assets increased from $266,977,000 to $366,616,000. 

In its ninth annual report, submitted December 31, 1928, 
this language is found: 


There is presented herewith consolidated balance sheet of the company 
at the close of business December 31, 1928, and consolidated income 
account for the year. 

The volume of business in all departments indicates that the company 
has shared in the general upward trend throughout the year. Prices of 
the company’s commodities in many instances showed a decline. 

Securities, unless otherwise noted, are carried at cost. None have 
been sold for the purpose of providing income or funds for new con- 
struction. 


Evidently this new construction came out of surplus profits 
which were undivided and undistributed. 


The plant at Hopewell, Va., which provides additional capacity for 
the fixation of nitrogen and the manufacture of its compounds, has been 
completed and is now operating as to its first unit. It evidences the 
necessity for further expansion. 

The company’s policy of replacing plants regardless of age, whenever 
economic factors warrant such action, is being maintained. 

The company’s progress, as reflected in the balance sheet and income 
account submitted, shows a continuing increase in efficiency of the 
organization. The directors feel justified in reiterating their expres- 
sions of confidence in the company’s future. 


It is not my purpose to criticize these companies because of 
their successful operations. I am giad to learn of their pros- 
perity, but these reports conclusively demonstrate that an 
increase in tariff duties is not warranted; indeed, when it is 
known that hundreds of the commodities produced by these 
various chemical companies are not imported because of exist- 
ing tariff rates, it would seem that the existing rates should 
be reduced. The unparalleled development of the chemical indus- 
try and its stupendous assets and profits prove that it is the 
most prosperous of any industry in the United States. It hasa 
monopoly in the domestic market and is now going forth to con- 
quer the markets of the world. Millions are being inyested by 
American chemical companies in foreign countries and in the 
manufacture of chemical products. As I have shown, we are 
competing with the world and selling chemical commodities in 
competition with like commodities in all parts of the world. 

Let me briefly refer to the Allied Chemical & Dye Corpora- 
tion, which has a property account of more than $196,000,000. 
Its current assets consist of $15,000,000 in cash and other mar- 
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ketable securities amounting to more than $82,000,000; also 
notes receivable aggregating $16,864,000 and inventories amount- 
ing to $25,771,000, or a total of current assets of the value of 
$140,000,000. 

It is apparent from the report of this company that it is with- 
holding a large part of its profits instead of distributing them 
as dividends. It maintains what it denominates “ reserves for 
depreciation and obsolescence,” of $104,374,000, and for “ general 
contingencies,” $12,840,000—its total reserves amounting to 
$144,664,742. 

Such enormous profits are startling, and compel the view that 
its prosperity is in part due to its monopoly in various fields of 
production. ase! 

Stock dividends have been declared by many corporations, and 
that policy is becoming quite general in the industrial field. 
These dividends obviously result from undivided profits, and 
the watered stock thus issued call for dividends the same as the 
outstanding stock, some of which, doubtless, represents actual 
investment by stockholders. 

The Union Carbide & Carbon Co., according to its report dated 
December 31, 1928, shows assets of more than $281,000,000, with 
reserves for depreciation totaling more than $44,000,000. It has 
a reserve fund for “ obsolescence” amounting to more than 
$106,000,000, and a further surplus of more than $86,000,000. 
After setting aside these enormous reserves—its reported earn- 
ings for 1928 were more than $39,000,000—dividends were de- 
clared by the company for 1928 as follows: April 2, 1928, $1.50 
per share; July 2, 1928, a like amount was declared as a divi- 
dend on each share; on October 1, 1928, a similar dividend was 
declared on each share; and another $1.50 per share was de- 
clared on January 2 of this year. After paying dividends and 
setting aside the enormous reserves which I have mentioned, 
this company reports a surplus of more than $86,000,000. 

The American Cyanamid Co. shows enormous profits. An 
article in the Wall Street Journal dated September 6, 1929, 
under the title of “ Year of Growth for Cyanamid Co.,” states 
that the “ Report of the company for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1929, shows the greatest year of expansion in the company’s 
history, during which the foundation has been laid by this con- 
cern to take its place as one of the four largest chemical 
combinations in the country.” 

The report further states that the company is producing more 
than 150 products made in 20 different establishments. The 
article refers to the number of companies which it has acquired 
and then states that its assets have increased in one year from 
$34,000,000 to over $57,000,000. 

The Newport Co. is exceedingly prosperous; its earnings have 
increased 1,600 per cent since 1922. 

The Commercial Solvents Corporation has enjoyed remark- 
able prosperity, its earnings having increased, since 1922, 9,000 
per cent. Its net earnings for the first six months of this year 
greatly exceed its earnings during any corresponding period, 
and if continued for the entire year will give extraordinary net 
returns. 

Mr. President, the chenrical industry, as I have stated, has a 
practical monopoly of the domestic market and is an important 
factor not only in Germany, Belgium, Great Britain, and France, 
but in other parts of the world. As I have heretofore stated, 37 
per cent of all chemical products exported from the United 
States are sold in European countries. 

A few months ago I read of a conference being held in Paris 
at which the chemical industry of the United States and the 
Department of Commerce, through its representatives, were 
planning for a further invasion of European markets. From 
August 4 to 7, inclusive, these conferences were held at the 
American embassy in Paris. The chief of the chemical division 
of the Department of Commerce and our commercial attachés 
were important figures in these conferences. Representatives 
of some of the leading chemical companies of the United States 
were there. A cable dispatch under date of August 6 of this 
year appearing in the Christian Science Monitor stated: 

a 2 + 





Augmented export of chemicals from the United States to 
Europe is expected as a result of the four days’ conference, which has 
been held at the American Embassy here, attended by American Govern- 
meni officials and representatives of the leading American chemical 
industries. * * ® 


The Department of Commerce was conducting these con- 
ferences at the embassy, the apparent purpose being to aid 
the American producers in their efforts to secure wider markets 
in Europe. The American chemical interests were benefitting 
by the prestige, influence, and power of our Government in their 
efforts to conquer additional fields of trade. 

It is an interesting spectacle to have our embassies used by 
our big corporations, and representatives of the Department of 
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Commerce, who are being sent or are sending themselves, for the 
purpose of planning campaigns to obtain additional foreign 
markets for American exports. I am making no criticism, as 
I welcome all proper movements that will promote international 
trade and commerce. One of the newspaper articles states that 
C. C. Concannon, chief of the chemical division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and three other members of the same de- 
partment, as well as the commercial attaché, and trade commis- 
sioners from seven European capitals, were sent to take part in 
the proceedings. The conference was opened by Norman 
Armour, chargé d’affaires at Paris, while the conference itself 
was presided over by Daniel J. Reagan, acting commercial at- 
taché of the Paris embassy. Among the representatives of the 
American chemical industry who were present was Charles 
Brand, of the National Fertilizer Association. The article 
concludes : 


* * * Members felt that a large European market was waiting 


the judicious placing of certain American chemicals, and to this end 


combined efforts of American Government and American companies will 
be made. * * ® 


It is apparent that an alliance was being entered into between 
the United States and the chemical industry to promote the 
interests of the American manufacturers. 

In the New York Times, under date of July 17 of this year, 
reference is made to the Paris conference and the statement 
made that— 


Cc. C. Concannon, chief of the chemical division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, will sail on the Leviathan July 27 to 
direct the conference, and that he will subsequently spend about two 
months abroad studying conditions in the chemical industries of the 
leading European countries. 


It is further stated that A. Cressy Morrison, Dr, A. S. Burdick, 
and Gustavus Ober, jr., and others representing the American 
chemical industry would be present. 

An article in the New York Times under date of August 6, 
written by Mr. Carlisle MacDonald and dated at Paris, states 
that— 


a real opportunity for the expansion of American export business exists 
in Europe to-day. * * * Already American sales of chemical prod- 
ucts have reached considerable proportions in Germany, France, and 
Britain, though all three of these nations have highly developed chemical 
industries of their own. 


The article further states that the suggestion that a— 


strictly American cartel might prove helpful in competing with the 
European cartel was discussed by the conference, and it was the con- 
sensus of opinion that American interests are meeting the situation by 
the so-called merger movement. 


The article proceeds: 


* * * In a way this strong tendency to combine the larger 


American industries into a comparatively few powerful trade groups 
is parallel to the European cartel movement, with the difference that 
in American mergers the participating companies combined their indi- 
viduality, while the participants in European cartels submerged their 
commercial personalities for the good of the cartel itself. * * * 


I invite attention to the fact that the Government repre- 
sentatives and the representatives of the American chemical 
industry were, at these conferences, coolly discussing the ques- 
tion of mergers, combinations, and cartels to capture European 
markets. The article further states that— 


Daniel J. Reagan, acting commercial attaché at Paris and chairman 
of the conference, obtained enthusiastic indorsement for a new detailed 
plan for stimulating sales in French markets. * * * He is recog- 
nized as an expert on European chemical situation, and it is probable 
that his suggestion will be adopted by the Department of Commerce 
officials of other countries. 


The article concludes by stating that those attending the 
conference have been specially invited to visit the French chem- 
ical plants in and near Paris. 

It is apparent from reading these proceedings of the confer- 
ence that the chemical industry of the United States has no 
fear of foreign competition either at home or abroad; it is 
also evident that while representatives of the Government, 
paid by the taxpayers of the United States, were traveling to 
and through Europe in behalf of the chemical industry, and 
were holding conferences in the embassy at Paris with repre- 
sentatives of the American chemical industry, in order to 
increase chemical exports, representatives of this same powerful 
and prosperous industry were making representations to Con- 
gress that the industry was in an unsatisfactory condition and 
needed additional protection. Mr. President, no greater exhibi- 


tion of hypocrisy can be found in the history of legislation. 
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Mr. President, I have trespassed too long upon the time of 
the Senate. In conclusion, may I add that there is a manifest 


determination by the party in power to deny to agriculture the. 


relief to which it is entitled. The bill before us speaks for 
the highly protected industries and seeks increases in tariff 
rates to strengthen their monopolistic power. In its present 
form it creates greater inequality between agriculture and 
industry; it is a betrayal of the people; it is in the interest 
of the trusts. Congress will fail in its duty if it does not 
reduce many of the existing duties, and if it fails to bring 
about a greater equality between the farmer and the manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask to 
have printed and lie on the table an amendment to paragraph 7 
of Schedule 1, putting sulphate of ammonia on the free list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hesert in the chair). The 
amendment will be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
have a quorum call? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No, Mr. President; I do not yield for 
that purpose. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, the chemical schedule is an acid test of the 
good faith of the Congress in its present revision of the tariff. 
Our votes on the duties proposed by the Finance Committee will 
determine whether we inteud to heed the message of the Presi- 
dent asking for a limited revision primarily for the benefit of 
agriculture, or whether it is our purpose to grant excessive in- 
creases to industries which are already prosperous and need no 
protection. We will demonstrate in the roll calls on this first 
schedule of the bill whether we are moved by consideration for 
the broad interests of the country as a whole, or whether we are 
swayed solely by the selfish demands of corporations which have 
long enjoyed extraordinary favors and privileges at the hands of 
the Government. 

Here we have an industry which has grown great and enor- 
mously profitable through more than a century of governmental 
protection and special privileges, until to-day it ranks fourth in 
the value of its products and first in the percentage of its 
profits. Four years ago the chemical industry ranked alongside 
the great steel industry in both size and profits. 
unquestionably surpassed it. Its products enter every home in 
the Jand, are used on every farm, and form the basic raw 
materials for innumerable minor industries. 

Every penny that we add in the form of excessive protection 
to enable the corporations in this industry to increase their 
prices will be extracted from the pocketbooks of American men 
and women. These added millions of profits, created by piling 
additional burdens upon American consumers, will not go to 
revive a languishing industry but to enrich one which is already 
fabulously prosperous. And these additional millions of added 
profits which the increased duties proposed in this bill will 
create will not be distributed throughout the land but will flow 
into the already inflated bank accounts of the few enormously 
rich families and individuals who control, largely speaking, this 
great industry. 

The official statistics of the Treasury Department based upon 
the sworn tax returns of corporations show that, as a whole, 
the chemical industry is the most prosperous of all lines of 
American production. Analysis of these figures for the latest 
year available—1926—show that, considering only the great in- 
dustrial divisions, the net profits of the chemical industry eclipsed 
all others. In proportion to the amount of business done they 
were six times as great as the textile industry, four times as 
great as the leather industry, three times as great as rubber and 
lumber, and more than 50 per cent larger than those of any 
other industry except the closely related branch of stone, clay, 
and glass products and the metal industry, both of which enjoy 
excessive tariff protection. I shall not stop to present these 
figures in detail, but will merely quote from the report of the 
National Industrial Conference Board analyzing these official 
statistics of income, in which appears the following statement: 


The chemical group has steadily improved in its percentage of profits 
to sales, and, according to the data, it heads the list. 


And it must be remembered by Senators that when we approach 
the question of the duties to be placed upon these chemical 
schedules we are dealing with an industry which heads the 
list of all American industries so far as profits are concerned. 

The profits of the great chemical corporations, to which I shall 
later refer in some detail, became so great during the war, and 
particularly since the passage of the Fordney-McCumber Act, that 
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they have had great difficulties in reinvesting their accumulated 
surpluses. Everybody knows the story of how the Du Ponts, 
unable to find sufficient employment for their piled-up wealth in 
the chemical industry, invaded other fields and became dominant 
factors in the automobile, steel, and a number of other key 
industries. And this enormous wealth which has flowed into the 
coffers of the Du Ponts is based primarily upon the possession 
of special privileges and extraordinary favors from the Federal 
Government such as no other industry has enjoyed. 

This is no exaggeration. There is no other industry in the 
United States, and probably none in any country, which has 
been so completely protected, subsidized, and coddled as the 
American chemical industry. Its very foundation rests upon the 
special monopolies created by the Government in the form of 
patents, trade-marks, and registered formulas. “ Patents play 
a more important part in chemical activities than is the case in 
other fields,” says a former officer of the General Chemical Co. 
“ This,” he continues, “is particularly true in the newer chemi- 
cal industries.” (Article by Henry Wigglesworth, former di- 
rector of development, General Chemical Co., in Representative 
Industries of the United States, p. 176.) Not content with the 
practical monopoly based upon the patents developed by their 
own experts, the leaders of the American chemical industry, 
during the period of war control, induced high officials of the 
American Government to seize and place at their disposal hun- 
dreds of German patents covering essential chemical processes. 
This, in my opinion, was one of the most high-handed and out- 
rageous confiscations of private property ever perpetrated by 
any government. The Soviet Government of Russia, which has 
been so vigorously condemned by many Senators on this floor, 
has seized private property and converted it to the use of 
the nation as a whole. But here was a case of confiscation 
for the sole benefit 6f a small group of privileged American 
manufacturers. 

That is not all, Mr. President. During the World War hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars were taken from the Federal Treas- 
ury and used to build up the American chemical industry, not 
only to supply legitinrate wartime necessities, but to build new 
plants and pile up enormous profits for their owners when peace 
was restored. 

Then, under the alleged threat of German competition, this 
Government was induced to confer upon the chemical industry 
several favors which no other business in the United States 
has ever enjoyed. Under the emergency tariff act a complete 
embargo was placed on foreign chemical products and the 
American people were forced to pay high prices for what were 
in many cases inferior goods. When the Fordney-McCumber 
bill was under consideration the chemical industry, through one 
of the most lavishly financed lobbies ever seen in Washington, 
demanded a continuance of this embargo. After a bitter fight 
this was refused, but the majority then in control gave them a 
degree of protection which was almost, if not quite, as effective. 

It not only raised the level of duties in the chemical schedule 
to fantastic heights, but gave this industry the extraordinary 
and indefensible privilege of having all imported chemical goods 
assessed upon a basis of American valuation. Under the con- 
ditions of practical monopoly which exist in the industry, this 
gave the American chemical nranufacturers the power practi- 
eally to determine prices in the American market without com- 
petition and thus fix the basis upon which the duties on foreign 
imports were to be levied. 

Armed with these special privileges and governmentai favors, 
the dominant groups in the chemical industry have organized 
upon an offensive and defensive basis to an almost unparalleled 
extent. Almost every branch of the industry has its “ institute ” 
elaborately financed and ostensibly operated for research pur- 
poses but in fact, as has been repeatedly charged, maintained 
prinrarily for purposes of price fixing and other monopolistic 
practices. The propaganda of the chemical industry is com- 
parable in volume and character only with that which has 
recently been exposed in the case of the public utilities. Its 
agents and lobbyists have been constantly at work in Washing- 
ton seeking to protect and extend the extraordinary special 
privileges which the industry already enjoys. 

One of the principal aims of the chemical industry’s propa- 
ganda, Mr. President, has been to create in the public mind the 
idea that it is an infant industry. But history shows indis- 
putably that it is no infant. On the contrary, it is a giant more 
than a century old. The greatest of the chemical combinations, 
the Du Pont group, had its origin in 1802. It is now 127 years 
old and is probably the oldest industrial concern in the United 
States controlled by a single family. Viewed in all its ramifica- 
tions, it constitutes a business empire almost without a parallel 
in history. If there was ever an industry able to stand on its 
own feet and able to meet world conrpetition, it is the American 
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chemical industry. It has applied mass-production methods to 
almost all its processes and in its most modern plants has 
achieved a high degree of efficiency. 

It can not be maintained that protection is being sought pri- 
marily for the benefit of American labor. 

In few industries— 

Declares a leading chemical authority— 
does labor form so relatively small an item of cost as it does in chemical 
manufacture. The primary nature of operations and its office of con- 
verting raw materials to form the useful basis for other industries re- 
quire the work to be carried out on an immense scale, which can not 
be attended by hand. To carry on large operations successfully details 
must be reduced to mechanical routine and the chief burden of labor 
must be borne by power machines instead of fallible men. (Quotation 
from Henry Wigglesworth, former director of development General 
Chemical Co., in Representative Industries of the United States, p. 170.) 


No branch of the industry, so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, is unionized, and the average annual wage of $1,689 pez 
year shown by the census of manufacturers for 1925 does not 
indicate a particularly highly paid class of employees. 

What is still more significant from the standpoint of tariff 
making, the percentage of labor cost to value of products is one 
of the lowest to be found in any industry. In iron and steel 
labor cost is approximately 20 per cent of the value of the prod- 
ucts, but in the chemical industry, taking all its branches to- 
gether, it is only 8 per cent. 

What does this mean? It is a point of the utmost significance 
and I ask the attention of Senators. It means that, with imports 
valued on the American basis, the foreign producers could get 
their labor free and the American chemical industry’s labor cost 
would be fully covered by a tariff averaging less than 10 per 
cent. And yet the Senate Finance Committee has given this 
industry, according to the report of the Tariff Commission, 
rates that will average more than 29 per cent. 

Can we, as Senators, go back home and face the people of 
our States if we vote to maintain such exorbitant increases? 
Can we tell them that this is what we mean by “limited tariff 
revision’? Can we hope for their confidence if we thus shame- 
fully betray them? 

This is an industry of immense wealth and power enjoying 
extraordinary prosperity and founded essentially on govern- 
mental favors and special privileges. Its operations are largely 
conducted by mass-production methods and the cost of labor is 
an insignificant factor. Here, if anywhere in the whole range 
of industry, there is presented a prima facie case where down- 
ward revision should be applicable and where further tariff 
increases should be granted only upon presentation of indis- 
putable evidence of ruinous foreign competition. 

With this picture clearly before us let us examine the changes 
which the Senate Finance Committee has made in the chemical 
schedule and see how far they are justified by the facts and the 
evidence, 

I have made a rough calculation of the changes which the 
Finance Committee has made in the terms of the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber Act either upon their own initiative or through approval 
of previous changes made by the Ways and Means Committee or 
by presidential proclamation. More than 90 increases have been 
made, ranging as high as 700 per cent; less than 50 decreases 
have been made, none of which appear to be of great significance, 
except in the case of the transfer of a few raw materials to the 
free list. Some of these increases cover hundreds of com- 
modities, whose aggregate value must run into millions of dol. 
lars. But the decreases, with two exceptions—ink powders and 
hydrogenated oils—apply only to single commodities, some ot 
which are not even produced in this country. 

I may say that I have included among the increases the 
removal of the limitation contained in the Fordney-McCumber 
Act, which prohibited the raising of the duties on coal-tar inter- 
mediates and products by presidential proclamation under the 
flexible provisions of the act. I believe that this inclusion is 
justifiable, because I have no doubt that if the present flexible 
provisions should be maintained in the law, a determined effort 
would be made to secure further increases in duties provided in 
these paragraphs which, as every Senator knows, cover an in- 
numerable range of products of the greatest value and impor- 
tance in American life and industry. 

We find, therefore, that the Senate Finance Committee has 
made about twice as many increases as decreases and I have no 
doubt that if statistics were available by which we could com- 
pare the va ue of the products affected the proportion would be 
still further increased. Is this the “limited tariff revision ” 
which President Hoover said he wanted when this special ses- 
sion was called? Is this a revision restricted to those lines of 
industry which are suffering from serious depression or unem- 
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ployment? No, Mr. President, this is a general upward revision 
with a vengeance. It is the addition of new iniquities to the 
already indefensible rates of the Fordney-McCumber tariff. 

We were told, Mr. President, when this special session was 
ealled, that its primary purpose was to relieve agriculture of 
its unnecessary burders and put the American farmers back on 
the road to prosperity. Let us see what this bill does for the 
American farmers so far as the chemical schedule is concerned. 
Let us remember, when we consider this aspect of the situ- 
ation, that the spokesman for American agriculture appeared 
before the Senate committee and strongly urged that a num- 
ber of chemical products useful in the production of ferti- 
lizer be relieved of all duties as one of the means to give direct 
aid and comfort to the farmers throughout the country. Let 
us remember also that the chemical industry directly and indi- 
rectly affects the farmers more than it does any other large 
group of American citizens. With these conditions in mind 
let us see what the Finance Committee did for the farmer, and, 
what is equally important, what they did to the farmer. Out of 
the 68 increases in this schedule I have listed 43 which, directly 
or indirectly, will increase the farmers’ burdens or which will 
tend to raise the prices which must be paid for articles used by 
the farmers’ wives in their household duties. Sume of these are 
no doubt insignificant but a majority, I am confident, will be 
felt upon every farm in the country as soon as they go into 
effect. The fact that some of these increases when considered 
alone may appear to be insignificant ought not to deter us from 
opposing them unless they are shown to be vitally necessary. 
It was the last straw and not the first hundredweight that broke 
the camel’s back. Let me take but a penny a day from each of 
the American people and in the course of a year I will have an 
income that will eclipse those of Rockefeller, Ford, and Morgan 
combined. Let us take a dime a day from each of them, and 
in five years I could pay off the national debt or acquire sub- 
stantial contro! of the Nation’s industries. Robbery is robbery 
even if it consists only in stealing the pennies of the poor people 
of the Nation. Its iniquity is to be measured not by the amount 
of each individual theft, but by its accumulated enormity and by 
the burdens which it imposes upon those who are robbed. 

I do not intend to impose upon you the entire list of rates 
which will tend to burden the farmer, but I do want to direct 
your attention to certain outstanding items. For example, the 
duty has been increased on phosphoric acid, which is an essential 
ingredient of fertilizer. The farmers asked to have this com- 
modity put on the free list, but instead the duty on the more 
concentrated form was increased from 2 cents to 3% cents a 
pound, which will increase the cost approximately $30 a ton. 

In this revision in the interest of agriculture the duty on 
saltpeter is increased by the Finance Committee from one- 
half cent to 1 cent a pound. As every Senator knows, salt- 
peter is used on all farms which cure their own meat for 
winter consumption. While the increase in duty on its face is 
only half a cent a pound, it represents an increase of 100 per 
cent, and I have no doubt wil! be multiplied several times before 
it reaches the farmer. According to the Summary of Informa- 
tion prepared by the Tariff Commission, there are only two do- 
mestie producers—one in New Jersey and one in New York. The 
one is said to be very small, while the other has recently re- 
sumed business after having its factory burned down in 1924, 
On the basis of the cost increases submitted by the only Ameri- 
can manufacturer who applied for an increased duty, his cost of 
production per pound was 10% cents as against an open-market 
price of 6 cents a pound in 1928, If this statement is correct 
the half cent increase in duty will merely raise the domestic 
price without materially benefiting this high-cost producer. 

I have no doubt that the Senate Finance Committee will de- 
fend its action with a strong feeling of virtue because it refused 
to concur in the enormous increase of 1,000 per cent in the duty 
on saltpeter awarded by the Ways and Means Committee when it 
fixed the rate at 5% cents per pound. I feel that the Finance 
Committee was right in rejecting it. But I can not follow its 
logic in granting an increase insufficient to afford material pro- 
tection to American manufacturers who it appears are using an 
obsolete process and which can, therefore, have no other effect 
than increasing the domestic price. 

I would like to direct the particular attention not only of the 
farmers’ wives but of the women throughout the country to the 
increased duties which will more particularly affect the price 
of some of their most important household commodities. The 
duty has been increased on tartaric acid, which is the basis of 
many kinds of baking powder and is also used in the prepara- 
tion of flavoring extracts. The same is true of the duties on 
ammonium carbonate and bicarbonate and sodium phosphate, 
produced by the Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, which also 
are used in baking powder. Higher duties are also imposed on 


artificial ultramarine blue and sodium sulphate, which form the 
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basis of the bluing which every housewife uses in laundering 
clothes. Last, but not least, the duties have been increased on 
the starches which she uses in making pastries and puddings 
and in giving the finishing touches to the household’s wearing 
apparel. 

Most important of all from the standpoint of the farm is the 
long list of increased duties which are certain to raise the price 
of paints and varnishes. The tariff bill which is now before us 
might well be called “an act to increase the cost of paints to 
farmers and householders.” It increases the duty on a long list 
of chemicals which are essential ingredients of paints, varnishes, 
and lacquers. What is perhaps an incomplete list show 14 dif- 
ferent commodities used in the manufacture of paints, varnishes, 
and lacquers upon which heavy increases have been imposed. 
These are not single commodities, but include such large quali- 
fications as the synthetic gums and resins and cellulose com- 
pounds which in themselves cover a large number and variety 
of articles. 

I do not know how I can better convey an idea of the effect of 
these increases upon farmers and householders than by consid- 
ering a single commodity of which I had never heard until I 
made this study. I doubt whether half a dozen Members of the 
Senate, including the members of the Finance Committee, have 
ever heard of lithopone, which, it appears, was first made in the 
United States in 1906, but has now become an essential ingre- 
dient of paint, with a production almost as large as that of zinc 
oxide and white lead. More than 300,000,000 pounds are said to 
be used every year. It is used as a pigment chiefly in the man- 
ufacture of what are known as “ flat paints” and enamels and 
as a filler in the manufacture of linoleum, oilcloth, and window 
shades. 

The domestic sales in 1927 amounted to approximately 
354,000,000 pounds, as against imports of about 16,000,000. In 
1928, for some unexplained reason, the imports practically 
doubled, but without materially affecting the market price. 
Under the Fordney-McCumber Act lithopone carried a duty of 
1% cents a pound, which is equivalent to an ad valorem rate of 
more than 40 per cent on the foreign value. It is now pro- 
posed to add to this specific rate a further ad valorem duty of 
20 per cent on the more highly concentrated forms of this 
commodity, which are chiefly imported. It is reasonable to sup- 
pose that this increased duty will be immediately reflected in 
the domestic selling price. 

Let us see how this will affect the farmers and home owners 
of the country. Each gallon of paint suitable for interior or 
exterior use is said to require 8 pounds of lithopone. A duty 
of 1% cents a pound will, therefore, equal 14 cents on every 
gallon of paint made with lithopone pigment. A further addi- 
tion of 20 per cent, which is about equal to three-fourths of a 
cent a pound, will add 6 cents more. This makes 20 cents of 
tariff on every gallon of paint made with lithopone. The prin- 
cipal importer of lithopone in his brief filed with the Ways and 
Means Committee has made calculation based on the assump- 
tion that it requires 23 gallons of paint for an average house 
and 15 gallons for a barn. Assuming, further, that one-tenth of 
the farmers will paint their houses and barns each year, he 
estimates that the cost added by the present duty is equal to 
$6,384,000 to the farmers and home owners in the country. On 
the same basis it would follow that the proposed additional 
duty would add something like $2,500,000 more. I do not guar- 
antee his figures, but I am impressed with them. If this ap- 
parently petty increase in the tariff on a single commodity of 
which nobody ever heard is going to add millions of dollars to 
the farmers’ expenses, it requires little imagination to foresee 
that the aggregate effect of the increases made in this tariff bill 
is going to leave him in far worse condition than he was when 
we started to “relieve” him by the assembling of this special 
session of Congress. 

Let me call your attention to another increase which the 
farmer is going to feel as soon as the bill passes. That is the 
700 per cent increase in the duty on whiting and Paris white. 
No, Senators, you do not misunderstand me. The increase is not 
7 per cent or 70 per cent. It is 700 per cent. On paper the 
change in the duty looks innocent. To the uninitiated it may 
even look like a decrease, for the change is from 25 per cent ad 
valorem under the Fordney-McCumber Act to four-tenths of a 
cent a pound under the present bill. But the official records 
show that under this ad valorenr rate this commodity has been 
paying one one-twentieth of a cent a pound, and an increase to 
four-tenths of a cent represents, therefore, an increase of 700 
per cent. It means that the new duty on an ad valorem basis 
will be almost 200 per cent of the value of the imported article. 

What is whiting? It is merely finely ground chalk. It has 
enormous commercial importance. When mixed with linseed oil 
it constitutes the basis for all the putty used in the United 
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States. It enters into the production of paint, oilcloth, linoleum, 
and rubber goods. 

The American manufacturers bring over the crude chalk 
which is mined fronr the famous chalk cliffs of England, and 
grind it here. Inquiry shows that there are only six of these 
whiting manufacturers in the United States and that most of 
them have the good fortune to be located in the State of the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey, who had the honor to 
be a influential member of the subcommittee which had charge 
of this particular rate. Four of these whiting manufacturers 
appeared before the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and asked for this increase. So likewise did 25 putty 
manufacturers as well as a prominent producer of kalsomine. 
They showed, to my nrind, conclusively that this proposed 
increase, insignificant as it looks on paper, will raise building 
costs more than a million dollars a year and add an equal 
amount to the cost of paint, kalsomine, oilcloth, and rubber 
goods. 

For whose benefit was this extraordinary increase of 700 per 
cent demanded? Was it for the profit of the American manu- 
facturers? Here, as on every other item of this tariff bill, we 
find men who spent their lives grinding the last penny out of 
their oppressed workers coming solemnly and piously before the 
committees of Congress to weep crocodile tears over the unfor- 
tunate condition of American labor. And Senators who year 
in and year out oppose every bill and every resolution that 
would raise the wages of the workers and relieve them of intol- 
erable oppression, who are in fact, as their records show, the 
enemies of the labor movement, invariably assume the rdéle of 
champions of the American toiler when tariff increases are 
being considered. Let us look at the facts in this particular 
case and see how far the rights and interests of the great body 
of American workers are involved. The hearings before the 
committee disclosed under cross-examination that these six 
whiting manufacturers combined employ all together less than 
200 men. But with their practically automatic machinery they 
ground in 1928, 191,300,000 pounds of whiting, and with sub- 
stantially the same labor force could have produced another 
hundred million. I predict that their wages would not be in- 
creased a penny if every pound of foreign-made whiting was 
shut out of this country. And yet we are asked to increase by 
millions of dollars the cost of the paint, putty, kalsomine, and 
linoleum that is used on every farm and in every household in 
the United States. 

I have gone into this particular case with what may seem to 
be unnecessary detail. But it is only through the consideration 
of such concrete examples that it becomes possible for us to 
appreciate the enormity of the offenses which have been com- 
mitted against the American consumer in the name of “ limited 
tariff revision.” 

Let us turn now and consider for just a moment some of the 
decreases which the Senate committee has made in existing 
rates. As I have said, they are with two exceptions decreases 
on individual commodities most of which are not produced in 
the United States, such, for example, as buchu leaves, licorice 
root, henbane, and digitalis. The two larger classifications 
upon which decreases have been granted are inks and ink pow- 
ders and hydrogenated oils. As to inks and ink powders our 
total imports have been less than three-fourths of 1 per cent of 
our domestic consumption, and they bore already one of the 
lowest rates of duty contained in the bill. 

I want to direct the attention of the Senate, particularly those 
from the Corn Belt of the West and the Cotton Belt of the 
South, to the decreases in the duty on hydrogenated fats and 
oils. This session of Congress is supposed to have been called 
for the special purpose of relieving the farmer. This particular 
decrease in duty may be justified on grounds which the Finance 
Committee has not yet disclosed, but on its face it can be in- 
terpreted only as a two-fisted blow in the faces of the hog 
raisers of the West on the one hand, and the cotton growers 
of the South on the other. 

What are hydrogenated oils? Let me read you the official 
statement of the Tariff Committee. “Their principal use,” says 
this authoritative document, “is in the manufacture of lard 
substitutes.” 

I am not now contending that this decrease in the duty on 
hydrogenated oils may not be defensible, but I am calling the 
attention of the Senate to this as an example of the kind of con- 
sideration which the farmer has received at the hands of the 
Senate committee. 

Having thus examined jn some detail the burdens which will 
be imposed upon the farmers and household consumers, let us 
now see who will receive the major benefits of the increased 
duties which are provided in the chemical schedule of this bill. 
The analysis which I have made shows conclusively, I believe, 
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that the principal beneficiaries will be the “big three” of the 
chemical industry. I refer to the three corporations which 
with their innumerable subsidiaries dominate and control this 
important field of preduction. These are the B. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), the Allied Chemical & Dye Corpora- 
tion, and the Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation, whose com- 
bined assets are more than a billion dollars. Their net earn- 
ings in 1928 were more than $122,000,000 and their rates of 
profit upon their actual cash investment, as I shall later show, 
are extraordinary and excessive, 

In order to show you graphically the position of the “ big 
three” in the chemical industry and their rélation to the in- 
creases proposed by this bill I have prepared a chart to whick 
I now direct your attention. You will note that from the 
squares containing the names of these three chemical corpora- 
tions colored lines run to the small rectangles containing the 
numbers of the paragraphs in the chemical schedule covering 
the commodities made by these corporations or their subsidi- 
aries in which increases were granted by the Senate Finance 
Connnittee. You will note that the Du Pont Co. manufac- 
tures products covered by every one of these 17 paragraphs ey- 
cept three. You will note also that the Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation or its subsidiaries is interested in products covered 
by five of these paragraphs, and that the Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corporation likewise has a direct interest in five of them. 

The small green square at the top of the chart on the wall 
of the Chamber represents net earnings in 1921 of the Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation—$7,646,910. The larger square 
represents their assets in 1921, namely, $266,977,284. These 
figures are taken from Moody and other financial publications 
and are submitted by the corporations to those publishers. I 
think we may assume that the statements which they make 
for publication, while there is no verification or check up on 
them, are favorable to the corporations themselves and that 
the most favorable light has been put upon their statemeuts. 

Immediately below the green square on the left of the chart 
we find the net earnings for the Allied Chemical & Dye Cor- 
poration in 1928, namely, $26,952,442. The large square imme- 
diately below shows the assets of 1928, which were $366,616,797. 

So far as the Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation is concerned, 
I think that is a fair statement of the situation, so far as the 
chemical industry is concerned, because that corporation is 
largely engaged in the chemical industry. 

So far as the Du Ponts and the Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corporation are concerned, the chart does not distinguish be- 
tween the assets devoted to the chemical business and the assets 
devoted to their other business. That is also true of the state- 
ment concerning their net earnings. 

The lines which run from the squares on the chart run to va- 
rious paragraph numbers in the pending bill and simply show the 
paragraphs in which are contained the products manufactured 
by the big three in the chemical industry. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator call attention to 
the remarkable in¢rease in the net earnings compared to the 
increase in assets, so it will appear in the Recorp? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The earnings of the Du Pont Co. in 1923 
were $18,312,000; the net earnings in 1928 were $64,097,000. 
The assets of the Du Pont Co. in 1923 were $279,744,000 and 
the assets in 1928 were $403,333,000. 

The Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation net earnings in 
1922 were $11,718,114 and the net earnings in 1928 were 
$31,832,397. 

In 1921 the assets of the Union Carbide & Carbon Corpora- 
tion were $211,744,537 and in 1928 were $281,510,353. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SuHorrriper in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The earnings of the Du Pont Co. were $64,- 
097.708, according to the chart. Does the Senator know how 
that $64,000,000 was divided and how much consisted of income 
from investments? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am going to make an attempt later 
on in my address to analyze those figures; but, of course, for the 
purpose of the chart it was absolutely impossible to make any 
such separation. I had already stated before the Senator rose 
that so far as the Du Pont Co. and the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corporation are concerned I have not made any attempt 
on the chart to separate the earnings or the assets with regard 
to chemical operations. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator will find most of it is divi- 
dends from investments. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am going into it to the best of my 
ability. 
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Mr. SMOOT. We can find out from their tax returns. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have not had access to the tax 
returns. I have been forced to confine my investigation to such 
analysis as I could make from the published reports of the cor- 
porations in the commonly employed financial publications. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reports will be ready for the Senator to- 
morrow. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Unfortunately the Senate had already 
taken up the chemical schedule before the reports were ready. 

From the paragraph numbers to the lower squares upon the 
chart run lines which attempt to show some of the various uses 
of various commodities in the manufacture of which these chemi- 
— upon which increased tariff duties have been imposed are 
used. 

Now, Mr. President, as briefly as possible I wish to indicate 
some of the increases, paragraph by paragraph, which have 
been made in tariff rates in the chemical schedules. I shall not 
refer to them all, but I shall ask to have some of them inserted 
in my remarks without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
is granted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Paragraph 1. The Senate Finance 
Committee has increased the duty on formic acid from 25 per 
cent ad valorem to 4 cents per pound, representing an increase 
in duty of approximately 50 per cent. Formic acid is manu- 
factured by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. This product is 
used in dyeing textiles for clothing, in tanning of leather for 
shoes, in the manufacture of artificial silk, in the production 
of toilet perfumes, and as a coagulent for rubber latex used in 
the manufacture of automobile tires and rubber goods. Do- 
mestic production statistics are not available. 

The rate of duty on oxalic acid has been increased in the 
Senate finance bill from 4 cents per pound to 6 cents per pound, 
representing an increase of 50 per cent. A specific duty of 6 
cents per pound is equivalent to an ad valorem rate of 115 per 
cent, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Patrerson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator referred to the last commodity as 
being in paragraph 1. I am trying to follow him. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, while the Senator from New 
Jersey is locating the item, if the Senator from Wisconsin will 
yield to me, I should like to say a word. The Senator from 
Wisconsin stated that an increase had been made in the duty 
on oxalic acid. The duty on oxalic acid as provided in the bill 
passed by the House has been adopted by the Senate committee, 
and the rate as provided is in accordance with a presidential 
proclamation fixing the duty on that acid at the rate mentioned. 
So the duty proposed to be imposed on oxalic acid is exactly 
the same as the rate now existing under presidential proclama- 
tion. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am glad the Senator has corrected 
my statement. I will correct the statement and say that the 
rate of duty on oxalic acid is increased in the Senate Finance 
Committee’s bill from 4 cents a pound to 6 cents a pound over 
the rate in the act of 1922, that increase having been made 
since 1922 by presidential proclamation, and it represents an 
increase of approximately 50 per cent over the 1922 rate. 
Oxalic acid is manufactured by the Du Pont Co. Imports in 
1928 were approximately 15 per cent domestic consumption. It 
is used in laundering of clothes, in the dyeing of textiles, and 
in the bleaching of leather. 

Chromic acid has been transferred from the free list and 
made dutiable under paragraph 1 in the “all other acids” pro- 
vision at 25 per cent ad valorem. Chromic acid is manufac- 
tured by the Du Pont Co. Chromic acid is being exten- 
sively used in chromium plating of automobiles, plumbing fix- 
tures, household cooking utensils, and farm implements. Im- 
ports in 1927 were only 1.7 per cent of domestic consumption in 
1927. It is interesting to compare the statement prepared by the 
experts of the Tariff Commission concerning this acid with that 
of the Ways and Means Committee in its explanation of this 
transfer. 

The Summary of Tariff Information (Schedule 15, free list) 
gives as the last two sentences in the discussion of competitive 
conditions in chromic acid the following: 


Without objection, permission 





Competition is severe among domestic manufacturers of chromic acid. 
Imports supply only a small part of the domestic consumption. 


The Ways and Means Committee has juggled these two sen- 
tences into the following: 
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Competition is severe and prices have decreased. 


It has been on the 
free list of previous tariff acts, Because of increased competition from 
imported nraterial it has been stricken from the free list. 


If there is any one thing that has made farm life more bear- 
able than any other, it is the automobile. The transfer of 
chromic acid from the free to the dutiable list undoubtedly will 
cause an increase in the cost of the products whose manufac- 
ture it pays an important part. The increase in the duty on 
Belgian plate glass, used largely for windshields, may also very 
well be criticized by the farmer’s real friends. 

The Senate Finance Committee has approved the request of 
the Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation to increase the phrase- 
ology of paragraph 2 to cover hundreds of chemicals, only a 
few of which have been produced in commercial quantities. 
This increased phraseology will embargo hundreds of new 
chemical products as soon as they have commercial usage, the 
sole effect of which will be to increase the cost of the use of such 
products to the ultimate consumer. The 6 to 10 of these products 
now being commercially produced are used as antifreeze in 
automobiles, as raw materials for medicines, in the manufac- 
ture of perfumes, as vulcanizing accelerators for rubber, and 
as solvents for the production of lacquers for finishing automo- 
biles, household furniture, and so forth. 

Paragraph 4. The BE. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. and Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corporation are manufacturing wood alcohol. 
The Senate Finance Committee has increased the duty on wood 
alcohol from 12 cents to 18 cents per gallon, representing an in- 
crease of 50 per cent. Imports in 1926 were 9.3 per cent of do- 
mestie consumption. Complete statistics for last year’s imports 
and consumption are available. Practically all imports are used 
in manufacture of formaldehyde subsequently exported. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is another duty which has 
been fixed to make it accord to the rate of duty under a presi- 
dential proclamation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am glad to have the Senator correct 
me in that respect. I have taken the 1922 law, and in some 
cases I have not, perhaps, noted the fact that since 1922 the 
President has taken action upon the recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission. I am very glad to have the Senator cor- 
rect me in that particular. 

This product is a household commodity and is used in the 
manufacture of household varnishes and lacquers and coal-tar 
dyes. It is also used in the manufacture of celluloid and other 
pyroxylin and phenolic plastics, and also in the manufacture of 
formaldehyde, which is widely used by the farmers in treating 
wheat to prevent rust and smut. 

Hexyl alcohol was increased by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee from 25 per cent ad valorem to 6 cents per pound at the 
request of the Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation, the sole 
domestic producer. This product is used in the manufacture of 
automobile tires. No domestic-production statistics are avail- 
able. 

Paragraph 7. Ammonium carbonate: This product is pro- 
duced by the Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation. The Senate 
Finance Committee approved the increase of duty by the Ways 
and Means Committee on ammonium carbonate from 1% cents 
to 2 cents per pound. This product, as I have stated, is used 
in the production of baking powders, which are in turn used in 
making bread and pastries. It is also used in the manufacture 
of smelling salts, a medicinal preparation. No domestic-pro- 
duction statistics are available. 

Paragraph 11. The Senate Finance Committee has made syn- 
thetic gums and resins dutiable at an embargo rate of 4 cents 
per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem. Synthetic resins are 
being produced by the Du Pont Co. and the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corporation. Synthetic gums and resins are used in 
the manufacture of household varnishes and lacquers, in the 
production of automobile varnishes, in the manufacture of 
celluloid, pyroxylin plastics, and in the manufacture of toilet 
articles. No domestic-production statistics are available. 

Paragraph 12. E. I du Pont de Nemours Co. manufacture 
barium carbonate. The Senate Finance Committee has in- 
creased the rate of duty on this product from 1 cent to 1% 
cents per pound. Imports in 1927 were 45 per cent of domestic 
consumption. 

Mr, EDGE. 
graph 12? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. I think the Senator is in error. Several times 
he has said that the Senate Finance Committee has increased 
the rate. The rate of duty in paragraph 12, to the best of my 
recollection, has not in any way been changed by the Senate 
Finance Committee. The House increased the rate; that is pos- 


LXXI——300 


Mr. President, is the Senator referring to para- 
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sible; but the bill as reported by the Senate Finance Committee 
shows no change over the rate in the House bill. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am very glad to have the Senator 


correct me if I have made any misstatement. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may have misunderstood the Senator, but I 
gathered from his statement that he claimed that the Du Pont 
Co. made barium carbonate. Is not that the statement the Sen- 
ator made? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 

Mr. SMOOT. That company does not make that product. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is my information that it 
through one of its subsidiaries. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not make a pound of barium carbonate, 
but it does make barium chloride. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. My information is that it does. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will look the matter up further. 

I want to correct the statement I just made, and say that the 
Senate Finance Committee has approved the increase granted 
by the Ways and Means Committee on this product from 1 cent 
to 1% cents a pound. A specific duty of 14% cents per pound is 
equivalent to an ad valorem rate of 135 per cent. Barium car- 
bonate is used in the production of building materials, such as 
tiles, floor, and wall coverings. It is also used in the production 
of pottery. It is used in water purification and for case-harden- 
ing compounds used in the manufacture of automobile motors 
and farm implements. 

The Senate Finance Committee has approved the increase in 
the rate of duty on barium chloride from 144 cents to 2 cents 
per pound by the Ways and Means Committee. A specific rate 
of duty of 2 cents per pound is equivalent to an ad valorem rate 
of 185 per cent. Barium chloride is used in the manufacture of 
household paints and lithographic inks. It is also used in mak- 
ing white kid leather and in the manufacture of textiles and 
wall paper. This product is manufactured by the Du Pont Co. 
Domestie production statistics are not available. 

Paragraph 16, Calcium oxalate is manufactured by the Du 
Pont Co. The Senate Finance Committee increased the duty 
on calcium oxalate from 25 per cent ad valorem to 4 cents per 
pound, representing an increase of approximately 50 per cent. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis; 
consin yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I dislike to be continually interrupting the Sen- 
ator, but I know perfectly well he wishes to be accurate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. EDGE. In reference to the commodity which he is now 
discussing exactly the same situation prevails as in the case to 
which I called attention a few moments ago. The Senate 
Finance Committee approved the House rate. I notice that the 
Senator frequently makes the statement that the Senate Finance 
Committee increased the rate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I accept the correction of my state- 
ment, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am sure the Senator is wrong when he says 
that the Du Pont Co. make calcium oxalate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is my information. 

Mr. SMOOT. The three concerns in the United States that 
make calcium oxalate are the Victor Chemical Co. of Illinois, 
the Oldberg Chemical Co. of New York, and the Mutual Chem- 
ical Co. of New York. Those are the three companies that make 
that product in the United States, and I think they are all. 
The Du Pont Co., however, does not make that particular 
commodity. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is my information that it is made 
by one of its subsidiaries, but I may be in error. I have not 
had the advantage enjoyed by the members of the Finance 
Committee of being surrounded by experts of the Tariff Com- 
mission, and I am frank to say that this is a complex schedule. 
I have, however, made the best effort that I could to analyze 
and discuss it. : 

Calcium oxalate is used as an intermediate in the production 
of oxalic acid. Oxalic acid is used, as previously stated, in the 
laundering of clothes, in dyeing of textiles, and in the bleaching 
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of leather for shoes. 
available. 

Paragraphs 27 and 28. These paragraphs cover coal-tar inter- 
mediates, coal-tar dyes, and other coal-tar products. These coal- 
tar intermediates and finished coal-tar products are manufac- 
tured by the Du Pont Co. and the Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation. Imports of coal-tar dyes in 1928 were 6.3 per cent, 
by quantity, of domestic consumption in 1928. 

Paragraph 31. This paragraph covers cellulose acetate and 
its compounds, pyroxylin and its compounds, and cellophane for 
wrapping. These products are made by the Du Pont Co. 
The Senate Finance Committee has increased the duty on cellu- 
lose acetate from 40 cents per pound to 50 cents per pound, and 
has increased the duty on all finished products made of cellulose 
acetate to 80 per cent ad valorem. Imports in 1927 were only 
0.72 per cent by value and 0.85 per cent by quantity of domestic 
consumption in 1927. Cellulose acetate and its compounds are 
used for making photographic films, moving-picture films, ho- 
siery, toilet articles, household lacquers, and material for cover- 
ing airplane wings. The Senate Finance Committee has in- 
creased the duty on pyroxylin sheets for safety glass for auto- 
mobile windshields from 40 cents per pound to 50 cents per 
pound. The Senate Finance Committee has increased the duty 
on cellophane from 40 cents per pound to 45 per cent ad valorem. 
This product is being extensively used for manufacture of lamp 
shades, for wrapping meat, confectionery, and other articles. 

Paragraph 38. Butyl acetate and ethers and esters of all 
kinds. These products are manufactured by the Du Pont Co., 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation, and the Commercial 
Solvents Corporation. A large portion of its steck, I am in- 
formed, is owned by the Du Pont Co. Imports in 1928 were 15 
per cent by quantity of domestic consumption for that yea”. 
The Senate Finance Committee has approved the increase in 
duty by the Ways and Means Committee on butyl acetate from 
25 per cent ad valorem to 7 cents per pound, representing an 
increase of approximately 100 per cent. Butyl acetate is used 
as a solvent for making artificial leather, for production of 
lacquers, and for automobile and furniture finishes. 

Paragraph 41. Hexamethylenetetramine: Imports in 1927 
were 0.26 per cent by value of domestic consumption in 1927. 
The Senate Finance Committee has increased the duty on 
hexamethylenetetramine from 25 per cent ad valorem to 11 
cents per pound, representing an increase in duty of approxi- 
mately 40 per cent. Hexamethylenetetramine is used as a rub 
ber accelerator in the production of automobile tires and other 
rubber goods. It is also used as a medicinal, as an internal 
antiseptic and diuretic. 

Paragraph 70. Decolorizing and deodorizing carbons: These 
products are manufactured by the Du Pont Co. and the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corporation. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee has approved the increase in duty by the Ways and 
Means Committee on decolorizing and deodorizing carbons from 
25 per cent to 45 per cent ad valorem. These products are 
used in the purification of sugar, sirup, and vegetable and 
animal oils. They are also used in dry cleaning for the re 
covering of dry-cleaners’ solvents. Domestic production statis- 
tics are not available. 

Paragraph 78. The E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. manufac- 
ture lithopone. Imports in 1927 were 4.36 per cent by quantity 
and 3.73 per cent by value of domestic consumption for 1927 
The Senate Finance Committee has approved the increase in 
duty by the Ways and Means Committee of lithophone, con- 
taining 30 per cent or more of zine sulphide, from 1% cents per 
pound to 1% cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Lithopone, as I have previously pointed out, is used as a filler 
in the manufacture of oilcloth and linoleum, in the manufacture 
of window shades, in household paints, and in the vulcanizing of 
rubber goods. 

Paragraph 82: Sodium formate. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee has approved the increase by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in the rate of duty on sodium formate from 2 cents to 
2%, cents per pound. Sodium formate is manufactured by the 
Du Pont Co. It is used in the manufacture of oxalic and 
formie acids, which are used for laundering clothing, for dyeing 
textiles, for bleaching leather for shoes, for the production of 
artificial silk, and for the manufacture of toilet articles. Do- 
mestic production statistics are not available. 

Sodium nitrite is manufactured by the Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corporation and the Du Pont Co. The Senate Finance 
Committee has approved the increase’in duty on sodium 
nitrite from 3 cents to 4% cents per pound. A _ specific 
duty of 414 cents per pound is equivalent to an ad valorem rate 
of 116 per cent. Sodium nitrite is used in the pickling of 
meats, in the dyeing of textiles, and in the manufacture of coal- 
tar dyes. Domestic production statistics are not available. 


Domestic production statistics are not 
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Sodium oxalate is manufactured by the Du Pont Co. 
The Senate Finance Committee has approved the increase of 
duty by the Ways and Means Committee from 25 per cent ad 
valorem to 3% cents per pound, representing an increase of 100 
per cent. Sodium oxalate is used in the manufacture of oxalic 
acid, which in turn is used in the laundering of clothing, in the 
dyeing of textiles, and in the bleaching of leather for shoes. 
Domestic production statistics are not available. 

Sodium phosphate is manufactured by the Du Pont Co. 
and the Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation. The Senate 
Finance Committee has increased the duty on sodium phosphate 
containing less than 45 per cent of water from one-half of 1 cent 
per pound to 11% cents per pound, and on sodium phosphate hay- 
ing more than 45 per cent of water from one-half of 1 cent per 
pound to three-fourths of 1 cent per pound. Imports in 1927 
were 1.1 per cent by quantity of domestic consumption in 1927. 
Sodium phosphate is used in making baking powder for the pro- 
duction of bread and pastries. It is used in medicinal prepara- 
tions. It is also used in the weighting of silks, in the production 
of household and industrial cleansers, and in the dyeing of 
textiles. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. EDGE. It is quite correct, speaking of sodium phos- 
phate, that we established a rate of three-fourths of 1 cent per 
pound; but in doing so we cut down the rate recommended by 
the House of 2 cents per pound. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. As a general thing, Mr. President, I 
have taken the 1922 law as the base, and in going through the 
bill I have endeavored to state what the committees have done. 
I am satisfied that there is no mistake concerning the statement 
as to what has been done by the two committees with regard to 
the existing law, and I feel reasonably sure that my state- 
ments are correct concerning the action of the respective com- 
mittees in a large number of instances. There may be some 
mistakes, and if there are any I am glad to be corrected. 

Mr. EDGE. I am sure the Senator will not object to my 
drawing attention at this point to the fact that as he naturally 
jumps from paragraph to paragraph he has left a great many 
paragraphs that he does not discuss, wherein decided decreases 
have been made by the Senate Finance Committee. I anr not 
criticizing the Senator in that regard. I simply wanted to 
draw attention to the fact that there are a number of para- 
graphs between those he is quoting where very decided reduc- 
tions are made. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What I am trying to do at this time is 
to point out the increases which the Big Three of the chemical 
industry, who dominate and control that industry, have been 
given by the Senate Finance Committee or the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. Then I propose to proceed to nrake 
some analysis of the profits of these corporations, to ascertain 
whether they fall under the class of the lame, the halt, and the 
blind as laid down by the President in his message when he 
referred to industry. 

Mr. EDGH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin further yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Does the Senator assert that these other para- 
graphs to which I have generally referred, where reductions 
are perfectly apparent by looking over the report, represent 
commodities not made by these three trusts? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I make no such contention as that. 
I am simply approaching the subject at this time fronr the angle 
of the increases which have been granted to these three great 
corporations which I believe are representative, and which I 
think, without peradventure of a doubt, dominate and control 
the chemical industry. When I get through I think I shall 
have made a demonstration of that fact. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
ecnsin yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Does the Senator fronr Wis- 
consin entertain the opinion that the bill as now drawn con- 
tains a general increase of rates over the existing law, the law 
of 1922? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 





I am under the impression that there 


are a great many increases over existing law, as I have pre- 
viously stated; but I have not made a calculation to show the ad 
valorem equivalents of these rates and compared them with the 
law of 1922. The Tariff Commission yesterday, however, fur- 
nished a comparative statement in which they attempted to do 
that; but I want to point out that the commission have taken 
the 1928 imports as the unit value upon which they have made 
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their ad valorem calculations; and, while I have only had a few 
hours to go into it, I have found several instances showing that 
this statement furnished by the commission is not reflective of 
the condition of these various products taken over the range of 
years between the passage of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act 
and the present date. 

For instance, I have looked up one particular commodity of 
which in 1928 there were a few imports of a very high grade. 
Of course, that gives a high figure upon which to calculate the 
ad valorem rate; but if one takes the imports over the range of 
the years and averages their value, he gets a very different 
conclusion, 

Mr. EDGE. 
point? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Referring to the question propounded by the 
Senator from Oklahoma, the information from the Tariff Com- 
mission on the chemical schedule gives these figures: 

Act of 1922, 29.32 per cent. 

House bill, 32.30 per cent, 

Senate Finance Committee recommendation, 29.82 per cent. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 


In other words, showing an increase, so far as the Senate com- 
mittee’s recommendation is concerned, of fifty one-hundredths of 
1 per cent over existing law, subject to such corrections or 
analysis as the Senator from Wisconsin or any other Senator 
might give the matter. But in that connection, speaking of an 
analysis, it might be well to give consideration to the fact that 
the chemical schedule contains paragraphs that might be quite 
properly in other schedules. For instance, casein is in the 
chemical schedule, and the Finance Committee have recom- 
mended a substantial increase which has gone to make this 
increase between the report of the committee and the existing 
law ; and yet that increase might properly be credited or charged 
to the agricultural schedule. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, yes, Mr. President; this is a very 
complicated schedule, and I certainly agree with the Senator 
that there are some things in it that do not belong in it. 

Sodium silicofluoride is manufactured by the Du Pont Co. 
Imports in 1927 were 50 per cent by quantity of domestic con- 
sumption in 1927. The Senate Finance Committee has ap- 
proved the increase in rate of duty by the Ways and Means 
Committee from 25 per cent ad valorem to 1% cents per pound, 
representing an increase of 50 per cent. Sodium silicofluoride 
is used in laundering textiles, in the production of kitchen 
utensils, and in the manufacture of glassware. 

Sodium sulphate is manufactured by the Du Pont Co. and 
the Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation. Imports in 1927 were 
50 per cent by quantity of domestic consumption in 1927. The 
Senate Finance Committee has approved the increase in duty 
on sodium sulphate, anhydrous, from $2 per ton to $4 per ton. 
This product is used in making bluing for laundering clothes, 
in glass manufacture, in dyeing of textiles, and in the manufac- 
ture of coal-tar dyes and kraft paper. 

Sodium sulphide is manufactured by the Du Pont Co. and 
the Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation. Imports in 1927 
were 10 per cent by quantity of domestic consumption in 1927. 
The Senate Finance Committee has increased the duty on 
sodium sulphide of a purity of 35 per cent or less from three- 
eighths of 1 cent per pound to one-half cent per pound. It is 
used in the manufacture of artificial silk, in leather manufac- 
ture, and in the manufacture of sulphur colors. 

Sodium sulphite is manufactured by the Du Pont Co. and 
the Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation. Imports in 1927 were 
9 per cent by quantity of domestic consumption in 1927. It is 
used in bleaching of textiles, in photographic develcpers, and 
in the preserving of meats. The Senate Finance Committee has 
increased the duty on sodium sulphite from three-eighths of 1 
cent per pound to one-half cent per pound. 

Sodium bisulphite and sodium metasulphite are manufac- 
tured by the Du Pont Co. and the Allied Chemical & Dye Corp- 
poration. Imports of sodium bisulphite in 1927 were 7 per 
cent by quantity of domestic consumption in 1927. The Senate 
Finance Committee has increased the duty on sodium bisulphite 
from three-eighths of 1 cent per pound to 1 cent per pound. It 
is used in the bleaching of textiles, as an antiseptic, in steeping 
and preserving grain, for the manufacture of paper, and for 
the tanning of leather. 

Paragraph 92. Vanadium compounds: These products are 
produced by the Vanadium Corporation of America, a subsidiary 
of the Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation. The Senate 
Finance Committee has approved the increase in rate of duty 
by the Ways and Means Committee on these products from 25 
per cent ad valorem to 40 per cent ad valorem. They are used 
as catalysts in the manufacture of dyes, alcohol, and solvents. 
They are also used in rendering soil productive for sugar cane, 
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in the manufacturing of medicines, disinfectants, insecticides, 
and rubber accelerators. Domestic production statistics are 
not available. 

Paragraph 93. Zine sulphide: This product is manufactured 
by the Du Pont Co. The Senate Finance Committce has 
approved the increase by the Ways and Means Committee in 
the rate of duty on zine sulphide from 144 to 3 cents per pound. 
Zine sulphide is used as an accelerator in the manufacture of 
rubber and as a pigment in the manufacture of household paints. 

Mr. President, I have endeavored to point out the uses of 
essential commodities either covered “as is” or made from 
chemicals provided for in certain paragraphs of the chemical 
schedule in which increases were granted by the Senate Finance 
Committee, which commodities are manufactured and sold in 
this country by three gigantic chemical trusts. I have endeav- 
ored to show that these three chemical concerns are interested 
in chemical increases provided for in 17 paragraphs of the 
chemical schedule, increases in rates of duty of which were 
granted by the Senate Finance Committee. These three con- 
cerns not only have embargo protection under the present tariff 
act but are enjoying extensive export trade. The Du Pont Co. 
and the Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation have plants in 
the following foreign countries: Canada, France, Chile, Mexico, 
Australia, and Norway, and have alliances with European 
chemical concerns. 

1 will now endeavor to point out the uses by the farmers and 
other cOnsumers of certain chemicals, either “as is” or the 
finished products made therefrom. These chamicals, as far as 
I can ascertain, are not produced directly by any of these three 
chemical trusts, but increases in rates of duty have been 
approved by the Senate Finance Committee. 

Paragraph 1. The Senate Finance Committee has approved 
the increase in rate of duty from 6 cents per pound to 8 cents 
per pound on tartaric acid by the Ways and Means Committee. 
Imports in 1927 were 3.3 per cent by quantity of domestic con- 
sumption in 1927. Tartaric acid is used in the manufacture of 
baking powder, which is in turn used for making bread and 
pastry. It is also used for making medicinals and flavors, in 
soft drinks, and in printing and dyeing textile fabrics for cloth- 
ing. It is further used in the production of certain dyes for 
coloring textiles. 

Paragraph 11. The Senate Finance Committee has removed 
tragasol from the free list, and made it dutiable at 20 per cent 
ad valorem. Tragasol is used in the production of food prod- 
ucts, in sizing textiles, and as a thickener for printing paste. 
It is also used in the leather and paper industries. Domestic 
production statistics are not available. 

Paragraph 12. The Senate Finance Committee has approved 
the increase in the rate of duty on barium dioxide from 4 cents 
per pound to 6 cents per pound. This commodity is used for 
the production of hydrogen peroxide, a household antiseptic. 

The Senate Finance Committee has approved the increase in 
the rate of duty on barium oxide from 25 per cent to 2% cents 
per pound, an increase of approximately 100 per cent. Barium 
oxide is used in the manufacture of barium peroxide, from 
which hydrogen peroxide, a household antiseptic, is made. No 
domestic production statistics are available. 

Paragraph 15. The Senate Finance Committee has approved 
the increase by the Ways and Means Committee in the rate of 
duty on theobromine from 25 per cent ad valorem to 75 cents 
per pound, representing an increase of 200 per cent. Theobro- 
mine is manufactured by the Monsanto Chemical Works. The 
net earnings of this concern have increased from $175,206 in 
1922 to $1,273,727 in 1928, representing an increase in net earn- 
ings of 6,200 per cent during the life of the present tariff act. 
The assets of this concern have increased approximately 40 per 
cent during the last three years; that is, from $8,788,742 in 
1925 to $12,190,882 in 1928. Theobromine is used in the manu- 
facture of medicinal preparations. Domestic production sta- 
tistics are not available. 

Paragraph 17. The Senate Finance Committee has approved 
the increase by the Ways and Means Committee in the ‘uty on 
calomel from 45 per cent ad valorem to 22 cents per pound and 
25 per cent ad valorem. Imports of calomel in 1927 were 2.7 
per cent by quantity of domestic consumption in 1827. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the importations of calomel in 1928 
were approximately 5 per cent of domestic consumption, the 
wholesale selling price of calomel in the New York market has 
increased from $1.25 per pound to $2.05 per pound. Calomel 
is a universal remedy for liver ailments. The Senate Finance 
Committee has approved the increase by the Ways and Means 
Committee on corrosive sublimate and other mercurial prepara- 
tions from 45 per cent ad valorem to 22 cents per pound and 
25 per cent ad valorem, representing increases of approximately 
10 per cent. Imports of corrosive sublimate in 1927 were 9.75 
per cent by quantity of domestic consumption in 1927. Cor- 








rosive sublimate and other mercurial preparations are widely 
used medicinals. 

Paragraph 20. The Senate Finance Committee has approved 
the increase in duty by the Ways and Means Committee of whit- 
ing and Paris white from 25 per cent ad valorem to four-tenths 
cent per pound, an increase of about 700 per cent. Imports in 
1927 were 42 per cent by quantity of domestic consumption for 
1927. Whiting is used in the manufacture of paints, linoleum, 
pottery, and rubber goods. A specific duty of four-tenths cent 
per pound is equivalent to an ad valorem rate of 175 per cent. 

The United States Tariff Commission conducted an investiga- 
tion under the flexible-tariff provisions of the cost of production 
in the United States and the principal competing countries, 
and could only recommend an increase in duty from 25 per cent 
to 3744 per cent ad valorem. The Senate Finance Committee 
has increased the rate of duty on putty, ground in oil, from 
three-fourths of 1 cent per pound to 1 cent per pound. Putty 
is extensively used in painting and in fixing window glass. Last 
year’s production statistics are available. 

Paragraph 26. The Senate Finance Committee has approved 
the increase by the Ways and Means Committee of the rate of 
duty on di-ethyl barbituric acid, otherwise known as veronal or 
barbital, from 25 per cent ad valorem to $2.50 per pound. A 
specific duty of $2.50 per pound is equivalent to an ad valorem 
rate of 178 per cent, based on foreign value, stated in Summary 
of Tariff Information. Di-ethyl barbituric acid is a widely used 
medicinal preparation. No production statistics are available. 

Paragraph 28. The Senate Finance Committee transferred 
red vanillin from paragraph 61, at the rate of duty of 45 per 
cent ad valorem, and made it dutiable under paragraph 28 at 
45 per cent ad valorem, based on the American selling price, 
and 7 cents per pound. Imports of vanillin in 1927 were 1 per 
cent by quantity and 1 per cent by value of domestic consump- 
tion in 1927. This is an increase of nearly 100 per cent. Va- 
nillin is produced by the Monsanto Chemical Works, the tre- 
mendous increase in the earnings and assets of which I have 
previously stated, and the Mathieson Alkali Works. The net 
earnings of the latter concern increased from $188,648 in 192 
to $2,091,402 in 1928, representing an increase of over 1,000 
per cent. Their assets also increased over $2,240,000 in three 
years—that is, from $15,682,713 in 1925 to $17,922,643 in 1928. 
Vanillin is used for flavoring purposes as an artificial vanilla 
flavor. It is also used in the manufacture of perfumes. 

Paragraph 33. The Senate Finance Committee has approved 
the increase in the rate of duty by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on compounds of casein from 40 cents per pound and 25 
per cent ad valorem to 40 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad 
valorem. Imports in 1927 were approximately 4 per cent by 
quantity of the domestic consumption in 1927. Compounds of 
casein are widely used in the manufacture of a variety of prod- 
ucts, such as combs, buttons, jewelry, toilet articles, penholders, 
and electrical insulating compounds. 

2aragraph 388. The Senate Finance Committee has increased 
the duty on amyl acetate from 25 per cent ad valorem to 7 cents 
per pound, representing an increase of approximately 80 per 
cent. Imports in 1927 were 0.01 per cent by quantity of domes- 
tic consumption in 1927. Amyl acetate is the so-called banana 
oil, the odor of which one detects when radiators and metal 
ware are bronzed. It is also extensively used as a solvent in 
the production of lacquers for automobiles and furniture 
finishes. This product is manufactured by only one concern in 
this country, namely, the Sharples Corporation, of Belle, 
W. Va. This increase was made by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee notwithstanding the fact that the importations of amyl 
acetate in 1927 were only one one-hundredths of 1 per cent of 
domestic consumption. 

Paragraph 42, The Senate Finance Committee has approved 
the increase in duty of nonedible gelatin, glue, and fish glue, 
valued at less than 40 cents per pound, from 20 per cent ad 
valorem and 114 cents per pound to 25 per cent ad valorem and 
2 cents per pound. It also has approved the increase in the rate 
of duty by the Ways and Means Committee on nonedible gelatin, 
glue, and fish glue, valued at 40 cents or more per pound, from 20 
per cent ad valorem and 7 cents per pound to 25 per cent ad 
valorem and 8 cents per pound. These products are used in the 
manufacture of photographic films and plates, in sizing straw 
hats, and as adhesives. The United States Tariff Commission 
made an investigation, at the request of the glue manufacturers, 
into the production and cost of glue in the United States and 
abread, especially in Great Britain, which is the chief competi- 
tor. The difference between the cost of production abroad and 
here, as stated in this report, is so insignificant that the Tariff 
Commission abstained from making any recommendation what- 
soever. Domestic-production statistics are not available. 
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The Senate Finance Committee increased the rate of duty on 
agar-agar from 25 per cent ad valorem to 25 per cent ad valorem 
and 15 cents per pound, representing an increase of 20 per @ent. 
Agar-agar is produced in this country by only one manufacturer. 
It is a thick, gelatinous jelly made from seaweed and is used 
chiefly in medicine. Domestic-production statistics are not 
available. 

Paragraph 50. The Senate Finance Committee has approved 
the increase by the Ways and Means Committee in the rate of 
duty on calcined magnesia from 3% cents per pound to 7 cents 
per pound. Imports in 1925 were 1.5 per cent by quantity of 
domestic consumption in 1925. Calcined magnesia is used in 
medicinals, in toilet preparations, and in the manufacture of 
automobile tires and rubber goods. This increase was made by 
the Senate Finance Committee notwithstanding the fact that the 
imports in 1928 of calcined magnesia were less than 3 per cent 
of domestic production in 1925, and notwithstanding the fact 
that the domestic production in 1925, according to the United 
States Bureau of the Census, was over four times the domestic 
production in 1921. In other words, domestic production of cal- 
cined magnesia had increased from 2,648,678 pounds in 1921 to 
11,086,480 pounds in 1925. 

Paragraph 53. The Senate Finance Committee has reduced 
the duty on crude sperm oil from 10 cents to 6 cents a gallon 
and increased the rate of duty on refined sperm oil from 10 
cents per gallon to 12 cents per gallon. Imports in 1927 were 
77 per cent by quantity of domestic consumption in 1927. Not- 
withstanding that the production of sperm oil in the United 
States is small and is confined entirely to the Pacific coast, it 
is used as a lubricant for machinery, for illumination, and in 
the leather industry. Domestic-production statistics are not 
available. 

Paragraph 55. The Senate Finance Committee has approved 
the transfer by the Ways and Means Committee of palm-kernel 
oil from the free list and placing it on the dutiable list at 1 cent 
per pound. Palm-kernel oil is used in the manufacture of 
soaps and margarine and lard compounds. The Senate Finance 
Committee has approved the Ways and Means Committee trans- 
fer of sesame oil from the free list, and making it dutiable at 
3 cents per pound. Sesame oil is used as an adulterant for 
olive oil, and as a fuel oil, and in the manufacture of soap. 
The Senate Finance Committee has increased the’ duty on soy- 
bean oil from 2% cents to 2% cents per pound. Imports of 


soybean oil in 1927 were 72 per cent of domestic consumption - 


in 1927. Soybean oil is used in the manufacture of soap and 
lard compounds. Domestic production statistics are not avail- 
able. 

Paragraph 64. The Senate Finance Committee has approved 
the increase in the rate of duty by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on phosphorous oxychloride and phosphorous trichloride 
from 25 per cent ad valorem to 6 cents per pound, representing 
an increase of approximately 100 per cent. These products are 
used in the manufacture of plasticizers used in the manufac- 
ture of automobile and household lacquers and celluloid prod- 
ucts. Domestic production statistics are not available. 

Paragraph 70. The Senate Finance Committee has increased 
the duty on ultramarine blue valued at 10 cents per pound or 
more, from 3 cents per pound to 4 cents per pound. Imports 
of ultramarine in 1927 were 9.9 per cent of domestic consump- 
tion in 1927. Ultramarine blue is used in laundering, in the 
production of household paints, paper, linoleum, soap, and 
household utensils. 

Paragraph 77. The Senate Finance Committee has approved 
the increase by the Ways and Means Committee of the rate of 
duty on vermilion reds from 28 cents per pound to 22 cents per 
pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. Imports in 1925 were 34 
per cent by quantity of domestic consumption in 1927. Ver- 
milion reds are used for coloring rubber goods, for paints, and 
lithographic inks. Domestic production statistics are not avail- 
able. 

The Senate Finance Committee has approved the increase by 
the Ways and Means Committee on cuprous oxide from 25 
per cent ad valorem to 35 per cent ad valorem. Cuprous oxide 
is used in the manufacture of antifouling paints which are ap- 
plied to ship bottoms to prevent fouling by barnacles and other 
marine organisms. 

Paragraph 79. The Senate Finance Committee has increased 
the duty on potassium citrate from 25 per cent ad valorem to 
13 cents per pound. Potassium citrate is used for the produc- 
tion of citric acid, which is used for medicinal purposes, and for 
the production of foods and soft drinks. The Senate Finance 
Committee has increased the duty on potassium nitrate, refined, 
from one-half cent to 1 cent per pound. Potassium nitrate is 
used for curing meats, for the manufacture of black powder, 
and for fireworks. The United States Tariff Commission was 
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asked to increase the duty on potassium nitrate in 1927. Data 
were collected in 1928. What has happened to this investiga- 
tion since the field study? Potassium permanganate: The 
Senate Finance Committee has approved the increase in the 
rate of duty on this product by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee from 4 cents per pound to 6 cents per pound. Potassium 
permanganate is used as an ingredient for poultry remedies, 
for medicinal purposes, and for the production of household 
paints. No domestic production statistics are available. 

Paragraph 80. The Senate Finance Committee has approved 
the transfer of metallic sodium and potassium from the free 
list, and has made these two products dutiable at 25 per cent 
ad valorem. Metallic sodium is principally used in the manu- 
facture of synthetic indigo. Both of these metals are used in 
the production of certain organic chemicals and in organic 
chemical research. The Senate Finance Committee has also 
transferred lithium, beryllium, and cesium from the free list 
and made them dutiable at 25 per cent ad valorem. None of 
these metallic elements have been produced in this country, and 
none of them have any commercial importance. 

*aragraph 82. The Senate Finance Committee has increased 
the duty on sodium chlorate from 1% cents per pound to 2 
cents per pound. Sodium chlorate is used quite extensively for 
killing weeds, especially the wild morning-glory and quack 
grass. It is being used in the Western States, especially Idaho 
and Utah. It is also used in the production of explosives and 
dyes, ; 

Paragraph 85. The Senate Finance Committee has approved 
the increase by the Ways and Means Committee in the rate of 
duty on dextrine from 24% cents to 3 cents per pound. Dextrine 
is used in the textile industry for printing calico and other 
fabrics. It is also used in the manufacture of paper boxes and 
wall paper. Production statistics are not available. 

CONSUMING INDUSTRIES 


It is apropos, in considering the effect of the increases by the 
Senate Finance Committee in the chemical schedule, to consider 
the consuming industries as well as the ultimate consumer. 
The American Farm Bureau Federation, the National Grange, 
and the American Horticultural Association asked the Senate 
Finance Committee to put ammonium phosphate and ammonium 
sulphate, provided for in paragraph 7, on the free list. These 
two products are extensively used, especially the latter, as 
fertilizers. These two products also have technical uses. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation asked the Senate Finance 
Committee to place the fertilizer grades of these two products 
on the free list, and to leave the technical grades dutiable, but 
the Senate Finance Committee has failed to do so. It is of 
interest to note that the National Fertilizer Association also 
asked the Senate Finance Committee to place ammonium sul- 
phate on the free list. These two products are being used more 
and more extensively by the farmers. All other fertilizers are 
on the free list, with the exception of these two products. Most 
probably the influence of the Mellon interests, through Koppers, 
controlling the domestic production of ammonium sulphate, was 
responsible for the retention of that fertilizer on the dutiable 
list, notwithstanding the fact that the imports of ammonium 
sulphate in 1928 were only 5 per cent of domestic consumption, 
and the exports were 15 per cent of domestic production, 

Several of the increases in the chemical schedule cover raw 
materials used by the paint and varnish industry, which will 
undoubtedly increase the cost of paints and varnishes to the 
ultimate consumer. Some of these commodities are synthetic 
resins in paragraphs 11 and 28, and butyl acetate and amyl 
acetate in paragraph 38. The American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association protested to the Senate Finance 
Committee on the increase of approximately 100 per cent in 
rate of duty on butyl acetate, claiming that such increase would 
considerably curtail the use of that essential solvent for lacquer 
manufacture. 

Paragraph 11 is the synthetic resin paragraph; and as the 
average good synthetic resin sells for 20 cents to 30 cents per 
pound, this means a duty of 14 cents to 18 cents per pound 
which the varnish maker must add to his cost. 

The varnish trade have been accustomed to import their 
resins under the free list, paragraph 1584 of the present tariff 
law, which is paragraph 1685 of the Senate Finance bill. This 
paragraph covers natural gums and resins, such as damar, 
kauri, copal, dragon’s blood, kadaya, sandarac, and other pat- 
ural gums and resins not specially provided for. These im- 
portant raw materials have been free, and have sold at low 
prices. Now that the demands of the paint and varnish trade 
are for quick-drying materials, the manufacturers have turned 
to the synthetic resins which are producing these results. As a 
matter of fact, there are at present at least a dozen superior 
synthetic resins that are not made in this country and are being 








made under patents in Germany, Austria, and England, which 
would fall under paragraphs 11 and 28; and under the latter 
paragraph, with American valuation assessed against not the 
identical product but any similar or even substituted resin, the 
duty would be so high at 45 per cent, plus 7 cents per pound, 
that it would prohibit their importation. 

There is no doubt that before the Hawley-Smoot bill is 2 
years old, the varnish trade will be using very little else but 
synthetic resins. Their only hope to compete with nitrocellulose 
lacquer, and, in fact, the ultimate improvement of the lacquers 
themselves depends upon new synthetic resins yet to be pro- 
duced in the United States. Proof can be given that some of 
these much-needed resins are now made abroad, and the Amer- 
ican varnish manufacturers would be forced to pay a premium 
of twice their foreign purchase price because of the embargo 
protection of paragraphs 11 and 28. 

The increases in the chemical schedule will also affect many 
commodities used by the automobile manufacturers. One auto- 
mobile manufacturer has listed many items in the chemical 
schedule covered by increases by the Senate Finance Committee. 
This is especially true with synthetic resins in paragraph 11 
and with butyl acetate in paragraph 38, both of which are used 
in the production of lacquers for automobile finishes. Para- 
graph 2, at the request of the Union Carbide & Carbon Corpo- 
ration, has been extended to cover many commodities which 
are being used by automobile manufacturers and probably will 
be extensively used by them in the future. I refer to rubber 
accelerators, to antifreeze compounds, and to solvents for auto- 
mobile lacquers, all covered by paragraph 2 at an embargo rate 
of duty. 

The phraseology of paragraph 2 has been so enlarged in the 
Senate Finance Committee bill as to cover an entire class of 
chemical compounds, the majority of which, as a matter of fact, 
havé never been produced in commercial quantities and to-day 
are merely laboratory curiosities. They have attempted to cover, 
by this broad chemical language, nearly all of the developments 
that could possibly be made in these noncoal-tar organic chemi- 
cals in the future. It so happens that most of the products that 
would be of interest in autonrobile finishes, surface materials 
for artificial leather, raw materials for the manufacture of 
varnish, paint, and artificial silk, including airplane sizers or 
“ dopes,” happen to be manufactured from the raw materials so 
covered and embraced by this paragraph. The rate of duty 
specified in this paragraph of 30 per cent ad valorem plus 6 
cents per pound specific is a higher rate than that in paragraph 
4, and in a great many instances paragraph 2 could be inter- 
preted to cover the same items intended to be covered by Con- 
gress, not only in paragraph 4 but also in paragraph 11. 

I feel that a principle is involved in paragraph 2 that is unfair 
to all other industries. This paragraph contains “ hidden pro- 
tection” in its worst form. It is impossible for the average 
layman to sense the potential danger embodied in this para- 
graph. If enacted into law, it undoubtedly will beconmre a bone 
of contention which would seriously embarrass the proper ad- 
ministration of the law, as it covers commodities meant to be 
covered elsewhere, as in paragraphs 4, 11, and 38. As a great 
many items covered by this paragraph would sell at prices 
ranging from 12 cents to 35 cents per pound, the specific duty of 
6 cents per pound plus 30 per cent ad valorem would amount to 
an embargo, the result of which would be to raise the prices on 
the most common articles which would be sold in the neighbor- 
hood of 12 cents per pound, almost 100 per cent in value. 

I now wish to take up the consideration of the question as to 
the major beneficiaries of the increases in duties which are pro- 
vided for in the chemical schedules of this bill. The analysis 
which I have made shows conclusively, I believe, that the prin- 
cipal beneficiaries will be the “big three” of the chemical 
industry. They are the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., the 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, and the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corporation, whose combined assets are more than a 
billion dollars. Their net earnings in 1928 were more than 
$122,000,000, and their rates of profit upon their actual cash 
investment, as I shall later show, are extraordinary and ex- 
cessive. 

It is pertinent to ascertain whether or not the chemical indus- 
try is entitled to additional protection because that industry is 
in any way depressed or because the capital invested in it is not 
getting a reasonable return. If, of course, it can be demon- 
strated that the industry is profitable to its owners, the absence 
of proper labor conditions can not be attributed to a depression 
in the industry itself or to the fact that the concerns in it are 
unable to pay adequate wages. 

It is quite beside the point to argue that the labor in some of 
the chemical industries needs additional protection when ths 
corporations in those industries are earning as high as 20 per 
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cent annually on their investment, and when the common-stock 
holders have made profits over the last seven years as great in 
some cases as 1,800 per cent, 

I have shown that among the companies who will reap addi- 
tional benefits from the proposed increases in the duties on chem- 
icals are the Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, New York; 
BE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; and the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corporation. While, of course, these companies do not 
represent the entire chemical industry, they are its largest and 
most representative corporations. All three of these companies 
are not small isolated units but are holding companies, which, 
in turn, control scores of smaller operating units, They are 
interested in practically every branch of the chemical industry. 
Some conception of the units controlled may be gathered from 
the statements of the subsidiary companies which I have had 
extracted from Moody’s, and which I ask to have printed as an 
appendix to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See Exhibit A.) 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in order to ascertain the 
financial conditions of these three companies I have made some 
ealculations on the basis of the figures which the companies 
themselves furnish in Moody’s Manuals. As I stated a few 
moments ago, the income-tax returns requested by the Finance 
Committee were not available to me at the time I made prepara- 
tion for these remarks. They have only been received by the 
committee within the last few days. ‘They are now in the hands 
of the printer, and of course I have not had access to them. 
But, as I said before, these analyses have been made from 
Moody’s, and I think we may fairly assume that these corpora- 
tions give themselves much the best of it in making public their 
statements for the use of investors and others interested in 
their returns. I wish to acknowledge the assistance which I 
have received in the analysis of these statements from Prof. 
W. A. Morton, of the University of Wisconsin. 

I am assuming that these figures fairly represent the condi- 
tions of these concerns, although, according to current reports 
in financial journals, all of these companies are making very 
moderate statements of earnings and providing very liberally 
for depreciation. However, all of the data upon which I base 
my conclusions are derived by assuming the correctness of the 
balance sheets. I sought to find answers of these three cor- 
porations to the following questions: 

First. Were the total investments of these corporations in- 
creasing or decreasing? 

Second. Were the dividends paid on common stock increasing 
or decreasing? 

Third. Were the amounts earned per share of common stock 
increasing or decreasing? 

Fourth. What was the total investment annually of each con- 
cern; and (a) what portion of it was devoted to chemical opera- 
tions? 

Fifth. What was the percentage earned annually on the capi- 
tal devoted to chemical operations? 

Sixth. What was the percentage 
ment? 

Seventh. What gain has accrued to the holders of common 
stock since 1922? 

In connection with question 4 relating to the total annual 
investment of each concern, I have taken the invested capital as 
the par or stated value of all securities outstanding, plus surplus. 
Appropriated surpluses or reserves are excluded. Invested capi- 
tal as here computed shows the amount of money placed in the 
business by common-stock holders, preferred-stock holders, and ali 


Is there objection? The Chair 


‘arned on the total invest- 
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bondholders and other creditors, plus the sums which have been 
plowed back into the business from earnings in excess of divi- 
dends. I submit, Mr. President, that one could not take a more 
generous or liberal interpretation of their situation than that. 
This, I believe, is a fair method of computing the total invest- 
ment. It is the same method used by the Standard Statistics 
Co. as explained in Corporation Profits by Laurence H. Sloan, 
Chapter VII. 

By adding together these amounts we get the total invest- 
ment of each corporation. Dividing the net income by the total 
investment, we can see the percentage earned on the total invest- 
ment. This is the method pursued in the case of the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corporation. The same method was pursued 
in the case of the Allied Chemical and Du Pont. However, in 
the latter cases it was necessary to differentiate, in so far as it 
was possible, between the capital devoted to chemical operations 
and to other investments. 

It is a well-known fact that Allied Chemical is more or less 
of an investment trust and derives a portion of its earnings 
from other stockholdings. Just what these holdings are is not 
stated in their reports. Du Pont, of course, has a large invest- 
ment in General Motors and derives a considerable portion of 
its total income from this source. In these two cases, therefore, 
it was necessary to attempt to compute the property which was 
devoted to chemical operations. I have made this computation 
on the following basis: 

I have assumed that the physical property less depreciation, 
plus the inventory, fairly represents the capital devoted to chem- 
ical operations. I realize that a certain portion of the cash 
holdings, call loans on the stock market, accounts receivable, 
and other items of this kind contributed to the chemical opera- 
tions, and what may seem an arbitrary separation such as I 
have made has some limitations because the company is operat- 
ing as a unit. However, under the circumstances, this is the 
best method of ascertaining the investment in chemical opera- 
tions as distinguished from holdings in other securities. 

In other words, I have tried to separate the banking and 
investment functions of these corporations from their operating 
functions. It would be advisable also to have some way of sep- 
arating the income derived from chemical operations from that 
income derived from investnrents. Allied Chemical does not 
separate its income in this manner. I have, therefore, been 
obliged to compute the percentage earned on capital devoted to 
chemical operations on the basis of the total income of Allied 
Chemical. In the case of Du Pont, I computed the percentage 
earned on the investment devoted to chemical operations on the 
basis of the income from those operations as specifically stated 
in the balance sheet. In addition to that, I made calculations 
in all cases on the basis of the ratio of total inconre to total 
investment. 

I shall introduce extracts from the balance sheets of the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation, the Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corporation, New York, and the BH. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. These extracts contain, not the complete balance sheet, 
but only such information from the balance sheet which it was 
necessary to compile in order to answer the questions enu- 
merated. 

In the statement of the Union Carbide & Carbon Corpora- 
tion, which I ask to be introduced into the Rrecorp at this point, 
it will be noted that this company has been exceedingly pros- 
perous since 1922, the year preceding the enactment of the 
Fordney-McCumber bill, which raised the rates in the chemical 
schedule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation 
COMPARATIVE CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31 




















































Item 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 | 1923 1922 
. Net profits after taxes. _-__- -| $39, 527, 253 $34, 195, 681 $32, 834, 978 $28, 267, 089 $23, 939, 638 $22, 708, 857 $17, 970, 544 
2. Depreciation and depletion. . a 7, 060, 086 6, 440, 221 6, 003, 037 5, 692, 188 6, 178, 214 | 6, 504, 443 6, 254, 430 
ae I ATI son ccs os is since tetdsecineiamndsiidenienaenaigaaaamenie inne: a 634, 770 1, 214, 968 1, 467, 940 DLE Toss sctbniiamattacinieni 
is. NNN in Fit i a a nel 31, 832, 397 26, 540, 492 25, 364, 001 21, 065, 562 17, 761, 424 
NN ROE ODETTE aan 692, 014 706, 831 722, 042 543, 975 489, 852 
6. Subsidiaries preferred dividends...........----cencececccccccceceee 563, 000 493, 000 499, 352 500, 260 | 500, 260 
icc aici dence 30, 577,383 | 25,340,661 | 24,142,607 | 20,021,327 | 16,771,312 | 16,204,414| 11, 716, 114 
Ora 16, 235, 208 15, 958, 398 13, 963, 598 13, 298, 665 13, 298, 665 10, 638, 932 10, 638, 932 
9 I. 6 nciicioscinnisesnsnieesinitbomainesiitnnay sieptnibialacianpimianedininbdiniaininiieaaities 14, 342, 175 9, 382, 263 10, 179, 009 6, 722, 662 | 3, 472, 647 5, 565, 482 1,077, 182 
_—_—<—<—<—— ——— ————————_ ——_—_———— —————__——— —=——=—>—_—"= 
10. Earned per share (old stock) (earnings on common stock in 1928 
are 153 per cent larger than in 1922) .....................--...---- 9. 53 9. 08 7. 53 6.30 6. 09 4.40 
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Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation—Continued 


EXTRACTS FROM COMPARATIVE CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31 





































Item 1928 1923 | 1922 
' 
LIABILITIES REPRESENTING TOTAL INVESTMENT 
Si: OipeRR i itp a stato -| $116, 621, 425 | $109, 112, 421 | $109, 112, 421 | $109, 112, 421 | $109, 112, 421 | $109, 112,421 | $109, 112, 421 
12. Preferred stock of subsidiaries. _--- “ 7, 350, 000 6, 350, 000 6, 350, 000 | 6, 471, 000 6, 471, 000 6, 471, 000 6, 471, 000 
13. Bonds and mortgages of subsidiaries...............-...-.......-..- 13, 112, 000 13, 379, 500 13, 635,650 | 13, 857, 000 9, 789, 701 8, 238, 850 8, 286, 250 
56, COReel Ci CE Cio iin cn ence wennntnsancswcssnnemncnenanne 86, 606, 036 72, 557, 918 63, 035,492 | 52, 851, 321 75, 334, 931 71, 450, 857 | 66, 550, 373 
15. et RN Nori iiccccsnnnintitvittencpberusintivicnabiinindicetbei 223, 689, 461 | 201, 399, 839 | 192, 133, 563 | 182,291,742 | 200,703,053 | 195, 273, 128 | 190, 420, 044 
16. Priced range, COMMON. .......... ...nenccccneconasscseseccscncsuasescee 209-136% 15414-98 1003 4-78 81-65% 6714-55 r 6534-5454) 65-44 
17. Percentage earned on total investment-..............-.-..---.---.- 14. 23 13. 1834} 13. 20 11. 55 8.85 8. 30 6.15 
! 








1 Since practically all of the assets of this company seem to be devoted to chemical operations, no distinction is made between “‘ Capital devoted to chemical operations” 


and “Total investment” as in the case of Du Pont and Allied Chemical. 


In 1922, $1,000 would buy about 18 shares of Union Carbide common stock at $55 per share. In April, 1929, this stock was split, giving 3 new shares forlold. The new 
shares closed on the New York Stock Exchange Sept. 12, 1929, at 133. This makes the present total value of the original 18 shares (now 54 shares) $7,182. This gives a profit 
of 618 per cent of the original investment, in addition to the cash dividends received annually throughout the period. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I shall answer the seven 
questions as developed by this analysis of the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corporation : 

First. The “ net income” of the company increased from $11,- 
000,000 in 1922 to $31,000,000 in 1928. 

Second. The “dividends paid to common-stock holders” in- 
creased from $10,000,000 in 1922 to $16,000,000 in 1928. 

Third. In 1922 this company earned $4.40 per share on the com- 
mon stock. Throughout this period earnings increased steadily 
until in 1928 the earnings were $11.15 per share on the common 
stock. In other words, earnings on the common stock in 1928 
were 153.4 per cent larger than in 1922. 

Mr. President, is this one of the lame, the blind, and the 
halt companies which the President said we might look after 
when we were supposed to be revising the tariff in the interest 
of the farmers? Does this fall under the President’s statement? 
I do not think it does. 

Fourth. The total investment of Union Carbide increased from 
$190,000,000 in 1922 to $223,000,000 in 1928. 

It does net look as if they were having any trouble in getting 
capital under the rates provided in the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act. 


(a) Since Union Carbide does not show other investments, nor 
is it reputed to be an investment trust, as in the case of Du Pont 
and Allied Chemical, I have made no separation between “ total 
investment ” and “ capital devoted to chemical operations.” 

Fifth. (See 4 A.) 

Sixth. “ Percentage earned on the total investment” increased 
from 6.15 per cent in 1922 to 14.23 per cent in 1928. 

Seventh. An investment of $1,000 in Union Carbide in 1922 was 
worth $7,182 on the New York Stock Exchange on September 12, 
1929. In addition to this appreciation of the stock, liberal divi- 
dends have been paid throughout this period. I am, of course, 
aware of the fact that the stock market at the present time 
may be in an inflated condition and that a part of the apprecia- 
tion of these stocks may be primarily due to speculation and to 
unbounded optimism. But even should present prices be dis- 
counted very largely, they would still leave a very fine profit to 
the original holders of Union Carbide common. 

I ask that the following extracts of income accounts and bal- 
ance sheets of the Allied Chemical and Dye Corporations, New 
York, be inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, New York 
COMPARATIVE CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31 


Item 








. Gross income after depreciation and taxes 
. Federal taxes 
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13, 068, 654 






















































1926 1923 1922 
$27,714,736 | $27,200,828 | $23, 140,592 | $21,059,689 | $21,974,558 | $17, 280, 368 
3, 127,863 | — 3,227,008 | — 2.574,000|  2.519,728| 2.826, 036 2, 165, 414 
24, 586,873 | 24, 072, 820 18, 539,961 | 19, 148,472 | 15, 114, 954 
2,749,943 | 2,749,943 | 2,749,943 | 2,749,768 | 2, 735, 094 2, 731, 942 
13, 068, 654 | 9,801,490 | 8,712,436 | 8, 712.062| 8, 631, 746 8, 613, 757 
11, 621,387 | 9, 104,213 7,078,131 | 7,781,632 | 3, 769, 255 
47.19 48. 75 38. 50 
7.25 7. 54 5.69 














ASSETS 
9. Property account before depreciation. ......................-..---- $196, 699. 901 
ae ee i ciicdincntehscennnianntaisasnanisiedineieentt te aadtels 104, 374, 095 
11. Property account after depreciation. ........................ 
TE RNIN i dod idiedntenbiddeuddddkdu tinea bene 25, 771, 227 
13. Property devoted to chemical operations.................... 118, 097, 033 


LIABILITIES REPRESENTING TOTAL INVESTMENT 








EXTRACTS FROM COMPARATIVE CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31 












$173, 496, 222 





$150, 678, 588 











us 130, 008 | $163, 819, 852 | $152, 835, 964 | $152, 149, 839 

























99, 176, 974 605, 709 89, 128, 208 81, 354, 126 74, 604, 691 68, 692, 449 
74, 319, 148 71, 524, 299 74, 691, 644 71, 481, 838 77, 545, 148 81, 986, 139 
27, 432, 295 31, 727, 914 29, 921, 808 28, 479, 160 32, 471, 664 28, 266, 095 
101, 741, 443 | 103, 252,213 | 104, 613, 452 99, 960,998 | 110,016, 812 110, 252, 234 
a: Ee i sieges csicecii lick ct a a atl 39, 284, 900 39, 284, 900 39, 284, 900 39, 274, 900 39, 259, 100 
15. Common stock __. 10, 890, 545 10, 890, 545 10, 890, 545 10, 889, 215 10, 889, 215 
16. Capital surplus... 62, 868, 230 62, 868, 230 62, 868, 230 62, 879, 560 } 126, 428, 336 
ie: , Te ics ecscssrssiieicines necesita alain iid cetera 118, 957, 589 | 107,813, 744 78, 419, 869 71, 330, 408 ° 
18. Total investment_.............. nthiapmiaamnatilanbe 232, 001, 284 | 220, 857, 419 201, 567,757 | 191, 463,544 | 184,374, 083 176, 576, 651 
‘ ——— Sa 
Ts TC I ie i iccccuiniannmiiicionsniaasieataciates 25234-146 1694-131 1487-106 1165-80 8734-65 | 80-5914 913%4-55% 
20. Percentage earned on capital devoted to chemical operation, ratio 
GR istnanaiitinis Laniisnntnted a hitniomibicneen inh camminad ateiainidialmaade 22. 83 24. 16 23. 31 19. 65 18. 54 17. 40 13.70 
21. Percentage earned on total investment, ratio 3/18.................. 11. 62 11. 13 


11. 35 10. 20 9. 68 10. 38 8. 55 








In 1922, $1,000 would buy approximately 14 shares of common stock at an average price of about $73. On Sept. 12, 1929, Allied Chemical and Dye common closed at $329 
per share. This would make 14 shares worth $4,606. This means a net gain to the stockholder in market price of $3,606, or 360 per cent, on his investment in addition to 


the dividends paid throughout this period. (Reference, Moody’s Industrials.) 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, Allied Chemical, as is 
well known, in addition to its valuable chemical operations, is 
an investment trust. It has owned a great many securities over 
a period of years, which speculators in the market seem to be- 
lieve have appreciated greatly in value. However, since no 
publication is made of the exact data regarding its investments, 
I am not in a position to say to what extent the speculative 
activity in Allied Chemical common is due to increasing profits 
in chemical operations or to appreciation in the value of invest- 
ment securities held, except as now pointed out: 

First. The “net income after taxes” of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corporation increased from $15,000,000 in 1922 to $26,- 
000,000 in 192 

Second. The “dividends paid to common-stock holders” in- 
creased from $8,000,000 in 1922 to $13,000,000 in 1928. 

Third. The “earnings on common stock” increased from $5.69 
per share in 1922 to $11.12 in 1928. The earnings on the com- 
mon stock were, therefore, 95.43 per cent larger in 1928 than they 
were in 1922. 

Fourth. The “total investment” of Allied Chemical increased 
from $176,000,000 in 1922 to $232,000,000 in 1928. 
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(a) The “property devoted to chemical operations ” increased 
from $110,000,000 in 1922 to $118,000,000 in 1928, 

Fifth. The ratio of total earnings—“net income after, 
taxes”—to the “property devoted to chemical operations” 
shows an increase from 13.7 per cent in 1922 to 22.83 per cent 
in 1928. It should be emphasized here that inasmuch as Allied 
Chemical does not separate its earnings, it was impossible to 
compute the ratio of “income from operations” to the “ prop- 
erty devoted to chemical operations,” 

Sixth. “ Percentage earned on the total investment” in- 
creased from 8.55 per cent in 1922 to 11.62 per cent in 1928. 

Seventh. An investment of $1,000 in Allied Chemical common 
in 1922 was worth on September 12, 1929, at current prices on the 
New York Stock Exchange, $4,606. This means that the investor 
would have an appreciation of 360 per cent in market prices in 
addition to the liberal dividends paid throughout this period. 

I ask that extracts from the income account and balance sheets 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. be inserted in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The extracts are as follows: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
COMPARATIVE CONSOLIDATED INCOME ACCOUNT, YEARS ENDED DECEMBER 31 



























Item 1928 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 

Bee TINIE <4 cincicrackoncnvovnth shee reemaaaaaaeeeaieel Not stated. | Not stated. | Not stated. | Not stated. | $90,861,633 | $94,069,319 

i; TUN NDI OID, pie icinssenrhdiesimeaineindbesiaianaiaesian $22, 873, 189 | $16, 577,695 | $14,803,724 | $13, 413, 194 |..........-.-.].....2-2-.- 2. ‘ 

3. Income from General Motors stock ............-.....-.-.....---..- 37, 929, 328 28, 941, 598 23, 621, 947 CLE thdncniananuescdineaenemenbimnaineae 

4. Income from miscellaneous securities ...-----.-------.------------- 5, 850, 522 1, 623, 404 4, 889, 900 NE a at cree hae cl a aaa 

5. Net income.-___.... ica sl stiles aaesebaccaledgatalde 66, 653, 039 47, 142, 697 43, 315, 571 25, 378, 435 18, 660, 468 21, 134, 656 12, 920, 458 

6. Profit on real ‘estate, MU cn csccsidine cosines abedinssansnactcrahasblaicabaiecctuatan es MRtciat ke aia ee ore a a 111, 197 3, 425 333, 234 
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16a. Earned per share common stock on basis of 1922 stock 1....-...... | 61. 48 43. 26 39. 14 20. 95 12. 46 13. 93 5. 62 
























ASSETS 
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i Earnings on common stock in 1928 are 993 per cent larger than in 1922, and common dividends in 1928 are 880 per cent larger than in 1922. 
If $1,000 was invested in Du Pont common in 1922 at the highest price for the year, $16934 per share, it would have bought about 6 shares. In December, 1922, a stock 


dividend of 50 per cent was declared increasing these holdings to 9 shares. 


per cent stock dividend was paid in August, 1925, thereby increasing the shares held to 126 


shares. (See Moody’s Manual, 1928, p. 448). In 1926 these shares were exchanged on the basis of 2 new for 1 cld, making the total held on this basis 25.2 shares. In January, 
1929, these shares were exchanged on the basis of 344 new for lold. (See Moody’s Manual, 1929, p. 785.) This would make the total shares of new stock held now 87.6 snares. 
On Sept. 12, 1929, these new shares sold on the New York Stock Exchange for $212 per share. ‘The 87.6 shares would therefore be worth on the market $18,571.20. This would 
mean a profit of 1,757 per cent on the investment in addition to enormous cash dividends. Hence an investment of $1,000 in Du Pont common in 1922 would yield a profit in 
the market of 1,800 per cent in 1928, in addition to the dividends received throughout this period. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. First. The total income of Du Pont in- 
creased from $13,000,000 in 1922 to $66,000,000 in 1928. The 
income from operations increased from $12,000,000 in 1922 to 
$22,000,000 in 1928. A large portion of the increase in Du Pont’s 
net income, as is well known, is due to the dividends received on 
General Motors stock. There is no distinction shown between 
dividends from General Motors and other income prior to the 
year 1925, when $9,000,000 was received. This increased steadily 
to $37,000,000 in 1928. That is, the $37,000,000 was the income 
derived by the Du Pont Co. from its holdings in General 
Motors in 1928. A very significant portion, therefore, of Du 
Pont’s prosperity is due to its investment in General Motors. 
However, it should be noted that this corporation is making a 
very handsome profit from its chemical operations. 

Second. “Common dividends” of Du Pont’s increased from 
$5,000,000 in 1922 to $49,000,000 in 1928. These dividends were, 
therefore, 880 per cent larger in 1928 than in 1922. 


Third. Owing to several stock split ups and stock dividends, it 
is necessary to examine the item “earned per share on common 
stock” very closely. In 1922 Du Pont common earned $5.62 per 
share. In 1928 Du Pont common earned $61.48 per share of 
common stock on the basis of the 1922 stock. Barnings on the 
stock in 1928 were, therefore, 993 per cent larger than in 1922. 

Fourth. The “ total investment” of Du Pont’s increased from 
$234,000,000 in 1922 to $396,000,000 in 1928. The “investment 
devoted to chemical operations” decreased from $143,000,000 in 
1922 to $122,000,000 in 1928. As there are some sudden changes 
in the balance sheet, notably in 1925 and 1928, in the case of the 
“property accounts,” I do not know how representative these 
figures actually are. The investment in General Motors is car- 
ried in varying amounts at different times, and it is not clear 
whether it has been marked up or whether it represents vary- 
ing amounts of stock held. Since, however, Du Pont owns about 
22 per cent of all of the General Motors common, it is likely 
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that this investment is undervalued on the basis of present 
market prices, although it should be added, in fairness, that 
present market prices are probably not an adequate index of 
what could actually be realized out of this stock if a concern 
like Du Pont’s should care to liquidate it. 

Fifth. By taking the ratio of “income from operations” to 
“investment devoted to chemical operations” we find that the 
percentage earned on the capital devoted to chemical operations 
has increased from 9.01 per cent in 1922 to 18.6 per cent in 192¢. 

Sixth. By taking the ratio of “ total income” to “ total invest- 
ment,” we find that the percentage earned on total investment 
increased from 4.26 per cent in 1922 to 16.14 per cent in 1928. 

Seventh. One thousand dollars invested in Du Pont’s common 
in 1922 would bring, at the market prices prevailing September 
12, 1929, $18,571.20. This means a net profit of 1,757 per cent 
on the original investment in addition to a very liberal cash 
dividend received throughout the entire period. 

While I have not made a detailed study of all of the many 
other corporations in the chemical industry, I call attention to 
the fact that the Standard Statistics Co. made a study of 14 
corporations in the chemical industry and found that in 1926 
these 14 corporations earned an average of 12.34 per cent and 
in 1927, 12.68 per cent on their invested capital. This shows 
that the chemical industry in general is in a rather prosperous 
condition. (Sloan in Corporation Profits, p. 142.) 

If, as has been contended by some Senators, the purpose of 
the increased duties was to protect labor, and if, in pursuance 
of that argument, it is contended that labor is being underpaid 
in the chemical industries, it is certainly time to face the fact 
that the chemical industry is exacting great enough profits to 
permit it to pay its labor adequate wages. 

As I pointed out, in perhaps no other industry in America is 
labor cost as relatively a small proportion of the total cost as 
it is in the chemical industry. 

It appears, moreover, that any increase in prices which this 
industry can exact from the other industries, notably the auto- 
mobile industry, to which it sells many of its products—which 
cost in turn will ultimately be reflected on the consumer, the 
increased prices will most likely result not in higher wages but 
in greater profits, 

If coneerns which have increased their profits from 100 to 
1,000 per cent during the period of the existing tariff are unable 
or unwilling to pay decent wages, it is evident that they will 
never do so and that their claims to an additional tariff for the 
purpose of compensating their labor is a fake and a sham, 

It has, of course, been contended by those who defend the out- 
rageous rates contained in the chemical schedule that these rates 
were granted, not because a corporation as a whole or an indus- 
try as a whole was either prosperous or depressed but whether 
or not these concerns were getting an adequate price on particu- 
lar products. Hence it is argued that, although these chemical 
concerns are all extremely profitable as a whole, on particular 
products, such as ammonium carbonate and bicarbonate, and 
compounds of pyroxylin, they are not getting an adequate return. 
I do not know whether this argument has been made seriously 
or Whether those making it have misspoken themselves. 

While this defense has been made of the schedules, I can not 
find in the record any proof which shows adequately on what 
particular product the chemical concerns like Du Pont and others 
are making exorbitant profits and on what products they are 
operating at a loss. 

Many products are joint-cost products and if concerns like 
Du Pont, Allied Chemical, and Union Carbide, who are to be 
the chief beneficiaries of the chemical schedule, are in need of 
additional protection on particular compounds, they have failed 
to present—and the committee which is responsible for these 
exorbitant rates has failed to demand that they present any 
detailed cost accounting study of their entire industry. I as- 
sume that the reason that such a study was not presented was 
because it wou'd be difficult to show how these companies could 
be losing money on all of the products on which the Finance 
Committee has increased the rates—and still end each year 
with enormous profits. 

By what sort of legerdemain is it possible to continue to lose 
money on one product after the other and yet continue to pay 
larger dividends year after year? It is quite obvious, there- 
fore, both from these considerations and others advanced that 
the increased rates granted in the chemical schedule are not 
the result either of a depression in the chemical industries nor 
of a detailed study of the individual commodities in that in- 
dustry made by the Finance Committee or the Ways and Means 
Committee. They will not insure adequate wages in the chemi- 
al industry, but will increase the already enormous profit to 
those people who own the common stock of the leading chemical 
corporations. 
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I would like particularly to call attention to the fact that 
all of the increased profits which will be made, if these in- 
creased rates are enacted into law, will go not to all of the 
investors in the industries but will merely inflate the already 
enormous earnings of the common stock, The rates paid on pre 
ferred stock, bonds, and debenture stocks are fixed. Hence 
any increase in the total earnings increases the earnings on the 
common stock. I have demonstrated that these earnings sre 
extremely large. 

Considered from almost any point of view and using methods 
of analysis most favorable to the corporations in the chemical 
industries, there js little or no justification whatever for the 
increases in the chemical rates. 

Mr. President, I have not attempted in this discussion to refer 
to more than the classification of some of the reductions which 
have been made by the Finance Committee and I have not 
listed the commodities which have been reduced. I propose to 
take up that subject when we come to discuss the bill paragraph 
by paragraph. What I have attempted to demonstrate this 
afternoon is, first, that the chemical industry is dominated by 
three of the most powerful organizations in the financial world— 
the Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co., and the Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation. 

Mr. President, if reference shall be made to the exhibit which 
I shall incorporate with my remarks, it will be found that 
there are a vast number of subsidiary corporations now owned 
by these giants in the industrial field. 

As I have pointed out, there are numbers of increases granted 
either by the Ways and Means Committee, by the Senate 
Finance Committee, or by presidential proclamation over the 
law of 1922 on chemicals which are manufactured by “the Big 
Three” of the chemical industry. It will not suffice to say that 
there appeared before the committee some manufacturer using 
obsolete methods or a high-cost producer pleading for an in- 
crease upon these particular commodities. We must view these 
industrial schedules from the point of view of the dominating 
concerns Which manufacture the bulk of the products and 
which fix the price. Are Senators ready to go home to their 
constituents and say that in response to the call for an extra 
session of Congress to readjust tariff rates in the interest of 
the American farmer they have granted increased tariff rates 
to the enormously profitable corporations which benefit by 
the chemical schedule? If they are, Mr. President, they must 
prepare to defend themselves. Senators who stand upon the 
floor of the Senate to defend these increases and who cast 
their votes in favor of these increases over the rates in the 
Fordney-McCumber law, which are to benefit these great in- 
dustrial corporations will have to meet that issue in the next 
campaign. 

In 1909 tariff revision resulted in a split in the Republican 
"arty. I say to the sponsors of the pending bill that the farm- 
ers of the United States are in earnest. They are watching the 
action of this Congress. They have a right to watch it. It 
was called to benefit agriculture, to readjust the tariff rates, 
and, in so far as that readjustment could do so, to accomplish 
the elevation of agriculture to a parity with industry. 

The representatives of intrenched industry in the East have 
defeated or have secured the defeat of every proposition pro- 
posed in the interest of agriculture, which attempted to make 
the tariff effective upon exportable farm products. They have 
not offered any alternative; they have said to the farmer, 
“The job for you, my ‘friend,’ is to lift yourself out of the 
hole that you are in by taking a good hold and pulling on your 
boot straps.” The farmer has swallowed that suggestion for 
the last time. 

If the framers of this legislation proceed to put this tariff 
bill through in the form in which it is written, giving additional 
bounties to the manufacturing concerns of the East, I say to 
them, Mr. President, that it will be an issue in the campaign of 
1932 and it will be an issue in the campaign of 1934. 

The same complacent, self-righteous attitude on the part of 
those who dominated the Senate when the country was betrayed 
by the Republican Party in 1909 is taken by Senators coming 
from those Eastern States to-day, but I ask them, before they 
decide upon what shall be their final action on the pending bill, 
to turn back the pages of history and to remember what hap- 
pened to the Republican Party that betrayed its pledge to reduce 
the tariff in 1909, as they are now setting out to betray the 
pledge made to the farmers in the campaign of 1928 and in the 
calling of the present extra session of Congress. 

Exuisit A 
UNION CARBIDE & CARBON CORPORATION 
[Moody’s Manual of Investments, 1929, Industrial Securities, p. 1127] 

History : Incorporated November 1, 1917, in New York to manufacture 

and deal in calcium carbide and all gas-producing materials and gas, 








especially acetylene gas, and all machinery relating thereto; also to 
produce and sell metallurgical and chemical substances and compounds, 
ete., coal, coke, oil, lumber, etc. ; iron, steel, silicon, chromium, molybde- 
num, vanadium, titanium, tungsten, manganese, calcium, carbon, copper, 
aluminum, nickel and other elementary substances, and any and all 
alloys, compounds, etc.; also to manufacture and deal in electrical 
batteries, starters, radio sets, lamps, machinery, and other electrical 
appliances ; oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and other gases separated from 
air or other substances. Company acquired Michigan ox-Hydric Co. 
and Memphis Oxygen Co. in 1928 and Compressed Gas Corporation in 
February, 1929. The corporation owns directly or indirectly substan- 
tially all the common capital stock of the following companies : 

American Eveready Co., Acheson Graphite Corporation (see ap- 
pended statements), American Carbolite Co, (Inc.), Beacon Electric 
Corporation, Canadian National Carbon Co. (Ltd.), Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation (Ltd.) (see appended statements), Electro Metal- 
lurgical Co. of Canada, Electro Metallurgical Sales Corporation, Haynes 
Stellite Co., the Linde Air Products Co. (see appended statements), the 
Linde Air Products Co, of Texas, Kemet Laboratories Co. (Inc.), Linde 
Air Products Co. (Pacific coast), Carbide & Carbon Realty Co. (Inc.), 
Clendenin Gasoline Co., J. B. Colt Co., Michigan Northern Power Co. 
(sce appended statements), National Carbon Co. (Inc.) (see appended 
statements), Oxweld Acetylene Co. (see appended statements), Oxweld 
R. R. Service Co., the Prest-O-Lite Co. (Inc.) (see appended state- 
ments), Prest-O-Lite Co. of Canada (Ltd.), Sauda Falls Co, (Ltd.) (see 
appended statements), Dominion Oxygen Co. (Ltd.), Electric Furnace 
Products Co. (Ltd.), Electro Metallurgical Co. (see appended state- 
ments), Union Carbide Co. (see appended statements), Union Carbide 
Sales Co., Union Carbide & Carbon Research Laboratories (Inc.), United 
States Vanadium Corporation, Union National Homes (Inc.). 

CARBIDE & CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
(Controlled by Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation) 

History: Incorporated in New York October 8, 1920, to manufacture, 
etc., natural gas, gasoline, naphtha and by-products; hydrocarbon and 
other carbon substances; organic and inorganic chemical and electro- 
chemical substances; and metallurgical and electro-metallurgical sub- 
stances; including compounds, mixtures, and derivatives of foregoing, 
ete. Among the many products manufactured by the company are 
Eveready Prestone, antifreeze for automobile radiators, and Pyrofax, 
liquefied petroleum gas for domestic purposes. Plants are located at 
South Charleston, W. Va., and Clendenin and Carbide, W. Va. 

ACHESON GRAPHITE CORPORATION 
(Controlled by Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation) 

History : Incorporated in New Jersey, May 1, 1901, as International 
Acheson Graphite Co.; name changed to Acheson Graphite Co., in 
March, 1916; reincorporated in New York March 8, 1928, and name 
changed to present title. In June, 1900, the plant and assets of the 
Acheson Graphite Co., of Niagara Falls, N. Y., were acquired. Also 
operates plants at Buffalo, N. Y., and Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada. 
Principal products are graphitized electrodes and other graphite 
products, 

AKTIESELSKABET SAUDEFALDENE (SAUDA FALLS CO, (LTD.)) 
(Controlled by Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation) 


History: Incorporated under Norwegian laws October 21, 1913, to 
develop water-power resources of the Storelven (Great River) in the 
district of Rogoland, Norway, for which it holds concessions from the 
Norwegian Government extending to 1979. This concession includes 
potential power resources of about 130,000 horsepower, of which 47,000 
horsepower is already developed in the two plants of the company. Of 
the developed power, 42,000 horsepower is sold under contract to the 
Electric Furnace Products Co, (Ltd.), a subsidiary of the Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corporation, this company being engaged in the manufacture 
of ferromanganese. The balance of the developed power is sold to the 
town of Haugesund (17,014 inhabitants) and other neighboring towns. 
The Electric Furnace Products Co. (Ltd.) has contracted to purchase 
another 42,000 horsepower as soon as available. In 1925 a committee, 
appointed by the Royal Department of Finance and Customs of the 
Kingdom of Norway, appraised properties of the company, including 
power installations, at a value in excess of $7,700,000, 

ELECTRO METALLURGICAL CO, 
(Controlled by Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation) 

History: Incorporated in West Virginia August 29, 1906. Manufac- 
tures ferro-alloys and electrometallurgical products. Plants located at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Glen Ferris, W. Va., and Holcomb Rock, W. Va. 

THE LINDE AFR PRODUCTS Co. 
(Controlled by Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation) 

History: Incorporated under the laws of Ohio January 24, 1907. 
Manufacturers of oxygen and other products for welding, cutting, etc. 
Plants are located at Brooklyn, Buffalo, Utica, and Niagara Falls, 
N. Y¥.; East Chicago and Indianapolis, Ind.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Trafford, Allentown, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, and Phila- 
delphia, T’a.; Oakiand and Los Angeles, Calif.; Detroit and Grand 
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Rapids, Mich.; Akron, Canton, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus, Youngs- 
town, and Toledo, Ohio; Worcester and Boston, Mass.; North Kansas 
City and St. Louis, Mo.; Atlanta and Savannah, Ga.; Baltimore, Md. ; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Chicago and Granite City, Ill.; Minneapolis and 
Duluth, Minn.; Norfolk and Roanoke, Va.; Seattle, Wash.; Dallas, 
Amarillo, San Antonio, and Houston, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; New Or- 
leans and Shreveport, La.; Omaha, Nebr.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Tulsa, Okla.; Phoenix, Ariz.; Tampa, Fla.; Wichita, Kans.; Casper, 
Wyo.; Memphis, Tenn.; South Charleston, W. Va. 

NATIONAL CARBON CO. (INC.) 

(Controlled by Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation) 

History : Incorporated under laws of New York January 15, 1917, as 
successor to a New Jersey corporation of the same name incorporated 
in 1899. Company has three factories at Cleveland and one each at 
Fostoria, Fremont, Ohio; East St. Louis, Ill.; Long Island City, N. Y.; 
New York City (used as an office building) ; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; San 
Francisco, Calif.; Clarksburg, W. Va.; Jersey City, N. J. (used as a 
warehouse) ; and Port Richmond, Pa. Following products are mar- 
keted: Radio B batteries, radio A batteries, standard dry batteries, wet 
batteries, lighting carbons, carbon brushes, carbon electrodes, carbon 
specialties, automobile and flash-light electric bulbs, flash lights, and 
flash-light batteries. In February, 1913, property and business of Ameri- 
can Eveready Co. of New York and San Francisco were purchased, 
transfer taking effect as of January 1, 1914, and plants have since been 
operated as branches of National Carbon Co. In April, 1926, acquired 
Red Seal battery business of Manhattan Electrical Supply Co., including 
plants at Jersey City, N. J., and Ravenna, Ohio, and purchased plant 
and business of Corliss Carbon Co., of Bradford, Pa., makers of carbon 
industrial brushes and other products. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE CO. 
(Controlled by Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation) 


History : Incorporated in January, 1912, in West Virginia. Plants at 
Chicago, Ill., and Newark, N. J., and Los Angeles, Calif., are engaged 
in manufacturing oxy-acetylene apparatus for welding and cutting of 
metals and acetylene lighting and cooking plants for country houses. 

THE PREST-O-LITE CO, (INC.) 
(Controlled by Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation) 

History: Incorporated in 1913 in New York and acquired assets of 
Indiana company of same name. Manufactures acetylene and portable 
tanks and acetylene apparatus. Plants located at Birmingham, Ala.; Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco, Calif.; Denver, Colo.; Atlanta, Ga.; Ham- 
mond and Indianapolis, Ind.; Davenport and Des Moines, Iowa; New 
Orleans, La.; Baltimore and Elkton, Md.; Cambridge and Indian 
Orchard, Magss.; Detroit, Mich.; Duluth and St. Louis Park, Minn. ; 
North Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo.; Omaha, Nebr.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Newark, N. J.; Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Columbus, Ohio; Pittsburgh, 
Allentown, and Harrisburg. Pa.; Dallas, Tex.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Richmond, Va.; Seattle, Wash.; South Charleston, W. Va.; Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Tulsa, Okla. In April, 1927, storage-battery business: was sold 
to Prest-O-Lite Storage Battery Corporation, which has leased that part 
of Indianapolis plant formerly used for manufacture of storage batteries. 


UNION CARBIDE CO. 
(Controlled by Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation) 


History: Incorporated in 1898 in Virginia for the purpose, among 
other things, of manufacturing, purchasing, using, and selling through- 
out the United States and elsewhere calcium carbide and all gas-produc- 
ing materials and gas, especially acetylene gas, and all machinery, 
apparatus, and fixtures for any purposes relating in any manner to 
the production and use of calcium carbide and acetylene or other gas; 
also to manufacture, produce, buy and sell, or otherwise deal or traffic 
in any or all metallurgical, electrometallurgical, chemical, and electro- 
chemical products and compounds, including any and all elementary 
substances and any and all alloys and compounds thereof; also coal, 
coke, gas, oil, lumber, etc, Works are located at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
and Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


MICHIGAN NORTHERN POWER CO. 
(Controlled by Union Carbide Co.) 


History: Incorporated under Michigan laws August 4, 1913, to 
acquire the properties of the Michigan Lake Superior Power Co., sold 
under foreclosure August 26, 1913. Property consists of real estate 
comprising several hundred acres located in the city of Sault Ste. Marie, 
with water frontage of over 2 miles along the St. Marys River. The 
water-power development consists of a canal g little over 2 miles long, 
200 feet wide, and 20 feet deep. Power house is capable of developing 
40,000 horsepower of electrical energy. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


History: Incorporated December 17, 1920, in New York, and acquired 
all the capital stock of the General Chemical Co., the Solvay Process Co., 
Semet-Solvay Co., the Barrett Co., and National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
(Inc.), pursuant to a plan and agreement dated September 9, 1920. The 
constituent companies are described below: 
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Aldyco Corporation: Incorporated in Delaware July 11, 1928, to ac- 
quire and hold certain of the security holdings of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corporation. Authorized capital, $30,000,000 preferred stock and 
200,000 shares no-par common stock. 

Atmospheric Nitrogen Corporation: Incorporated December 12, 1919, 
in New York. Operates plant at Syracuse, N. Y., for manufacture of 
nitrogen-fixation products. In 1928 company completed plant at Hope- 
well, Va., for the fixation of nitrogen and the manufacture of nitrogen 
compounds. 

General Chemical Co.: Incorporated February 15, 1899, in New York. 
Produces, manufactures, and sells acids and other chemicals, owning 
about 16 plants throughout the United States. 

Solvay Process Co.: Incorporated September 28, 1881, in New York. 
Manufacturers of alkalies and soda products, operating plants at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Detroit, Mich., and Hutchinson, Kans. 

Semet-Solvay Co.: Incorporated in New York January 31, 1916 
Manufacturers of coke and its by-products; operating plants through 
out the United States. Company controls Ashland By-Products Coke 
Co, with plant at Ashland, Ky. Latter in turn controls Ironton By- 
Products Coke Co. with plant at Ironton, Ohio. Company controls 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Corporation, organized in January, 1927, and 
engaged in designing and building modern coke and gas plants and equip- 
ment, which in turn controls Steere Engineering Co. 

Barrett Co.: Incorporated February 6, 1903, in New Jersey. Manu- 
factures and sells coal-tar products, owning about 32 plants throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. (Inc.) : Incorporated May 26, 1917. 
in New York. Manufactures and sells dyestuffs, owning plants at Buf 
falo, N. Y¥., and Marcus Hook, Pa. 


BE. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
[Moody's Manual of Investments—Industrial Securities, 1929, p. 781] 


History: Incorporated under the laws of Delaware in 1915, and on 
October 1 took over the entire properties of the New Jersey corporation 
known as B, I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., incorporated May 19, 
1903, in New Jersey, to consolidate the various explosive manufactories 
controlled by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. This latter company 
and its predecessor, a partnership of like name, had been engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of explosives for over 100 years, having 
started in business in the year 1802. Acquired General Explosives Cc 
in August, 1924. Company and subsidiaries operate plants throughout 
the country for the manufacture of explosives, cellulose products, 
pyralin, paint, rayon, dyestuffs, ethyl alcohol, and cellophane, latter 
being a transparent sheet material used extensively for wrapping and 
other purposes. In December, 1927, acquired business of Excelsior 
Powder Manufacturing Co., and in March, 1928, purchased the mi- 
nority interest in Du Pont National Ammonia Co. (Inc.), and alse 
acquired stockholdings of the same group in Lazote (Inc.). After this 
purchase the Du Pont National Ammonia Co. was dissolved. In Novem 
ber, 1928, Du Pont Co. acquired entire assets and business of Grasselli 
Chemical Co. of Ohio in exchange for 149,392 Du Pont common 
shares, which were distributed to Grasselli stockholders on basis of one- 
fifth share of Du Pont for each Grasselli common share. The explo 
sive business of Grasselli Chemical was merged with the Du Pont ex- 
plosives department; the Canadian plant and business was transferred 
to Canadian Industries (Ltd.), and the remaining business, together 
with the acids and heavy chemical business of Du Pont, was transferred 
to a new company, Grasselli Chemical Co. of Delaware. Number of em- 
ployees as of December 31, 1929: Parent company, 16,000; subsidiaries 
17,000; total, 33,000. 

Plan of reincorporation: The details and method of changing to the 
new company is explained in detail below. The new corporation pur- 
chased all the assets and assumed all the liabilities of the old company 
and paid therefor the sum of $120,000,000 as follows: (1) $1,484,100 
in cash; (2) $59,661,700 in debenture stock at par; (3) $58,854,200 in 
common stock at par. Upon the consummation of said sale and when 
the company had received the new stock an offer was made to purchase 
the outstanding bonds and preferred stock of the company. On the 
approval of more than two-thirds of the stockholders the board on 
September 8, 1915, adopted the financial plan which went int» effect 
October 1, 1915. Since that time the 5 per cent bonds have been re- 
tired. On June 25, 1926, the old company was dissolved and the 4%4 
per cent bonds were retired at 110, preferred at par, and remaining 
assets were distributed to common-stock holders. 

Investment in General Motors: In January, 1918, the Du Pont Ameri- 
ican Industries (Inc.) was organized for the purpose of holding a por- 
tion of General Motors Corporation stock as well as certain other 
securities which had been acquired. In November, 1920, arrangements 
were made to take over an additional amount of General Motors com- 
mon stock held by W. C. Durant, president of that company at the 
time. Negotiations were conducted through the Du Pont American In- 
dustries (Inc.), and resulted in the formation of the Du Pont Securities 
Co., incorporated under the laws of Delaware with a capital of 
7,000,000 8 per cent preferred and 100,000 shares of no par common. 
The Securities Co. also sold an issue of $20,000,000 one year 8 per 
cent collateral trust bonds to bankers secured by pledge of 4,000,000 
shares of General Motors stock, In May, 1921, all the assets of the 


stock of the Managers Securities Co. for resale to managing 
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Du Pont American Industries (Inc.), except an equity of Genera} Motors 
| Corporation common stock were transferred to the parent company or 
to other subsidiaries entirely owned by the parent company. The Man- 
agers Securities Co., formed by the General Motors Corporation in 1923, 
purchased a 30 per cent interest in the General Motors Securities Co. 
(previously called Du Pont American Industries (Inc.)) for $4,950,000 
in cash and $28,800,000 in 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock of 
the Managers Securities Co. Entire issue of such preferred stock has 
since been retired. Genera Motors Corporation purchased the entire 


executives. As of December 31, 1928 (giving effect to eapital changes 
of General Motors Corporation, which in December, 1928, increased its 
authorized common stock from 30,000,000 $25 par shares to 75.000,000 
$10 par shares and exchanged, beginning January 7, 1929, 2% new 
$10 par shares for each old $25 par share) Du Pont Co. owned directly 
137,470 common shares of General Motors Corporation, and had 70 per 
cent interest (9,843,750 shares) in 14,062,500 shares held by General 
Motors Securities Co., aggregating 9,981. 220 shares, or 22.94 per cent 
of entire General Motors Corporation $10 par common. 

Subsidiaries : Companies in which EF. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. is 
directly or indirectly interested; also extent of ownership in voting 
common stock : 

Per cent 
American Nitrogen Co.1___________ 100 
Associated Securities of Canada (Ltd.)*_ 
Canadian Industries (Ltd.)*_~- 





44.14 














Compania Mexicana de Explosives #____..-... 50 

; Compania Sud-Americana de Explosivos *_.............______ 42.43 
| Du Pont Building Corporation 1____.____---__--_--_-________ 100 
SOE OND OD oc ciccraicesweidassieniivettapis Sasasisianeiite ta desbiiaieiapiescnaticataemiimatainieh 100 

EK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. of Pennsylvania 1__..._______ 100 
Du Pont Engineering Co2__ : 

National Ammonia Co. (Ine.)* 

| 


Lazote (Inc.)*__- oe 
| Grasselli Chemical Co. (Delaware)? 
Mh SE ED 
Pacific Ammonia & Chemical Co.1__- 
Du Pont-Pathé Film Manufacturing Co.*_........--..______.. 561 
Du Pont Securities Co2__ 
Du Pont Cellophane Co.* 





sniialecince cecilia pienntasniatii ss entihebsiiteapeniieiotiacaiatacbiaetn ae 


Du Pont Viscoloid " 

Celastic Corporation * 
| Pittsburgh Safety Glass Co.*__ ~~ 
Eastern Alcohol Corporation *____ 
Bayer-Semesan Co. (Inc.)*_----~- 
General Motors Securities Co.4....._....------_ _- 
Hotel du Pont Co. _-_- lacked cihe t c cmal  alc a 
Nobel Chemical Finishes (England) (Ltd.)*- 
Rokeey Beaty CO. ~.nnccnsnnse 
Leathercloth (Ltd.) (Australasia)#_-.-..----.--_ 
eS | | Fe 





American Nitrogen Co.: Inactive. Owns a process for fixation of 
nitrogen from air. Entire central stock owned by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Associated Securities of Canada (Ltd.): A holding company for the 
parent company's interest—44.14 per cent—in Canadian Industries 
(Ltd.), manufacturers and distributors of explosives, paints, varnishes, 
fabrikoid, pyralin, acids, heavy chemicals, ete., throughout Canada and 
Newfoundland. WHntire capital stock owned by E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co, 

Bayer-Semeson Co. (Inc.) : Organized in 1928 jointly by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. and Winthrop Chemical Co. (Ine.) to market the 
seed disinfectants manufactured and previously marketed by their asso- 
ciates and by Du Pont’s dyestuffs department. 

Compania Mexicana de Explosivos, S. A.: Incorporated under the laws 
of Mexico, August 1, 1925, to take over the Du Pont commercial ex- 
plosives business in Mexico, and acquired the high-explosives plant at 
Dinamita, Durango, formerly owned by the Compania Nacional Mexicana 
de Dinamite y Explosivos, 8S. A., on 500 acres of land. The plant is 
also equipped for production of sulphuric acid and nitric acid, required 
in the manufacture of dynamite ; capacity, 6,000,000 pounds per annum. 
Capital stock, $500,000 (Mexican currency); par, 100 pesos. E. 1. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. owns 50 per cent of the stock. 

Compania Sud-Americana de Explosivos: Organized in 1921 as the 
Compania de Explosivos de Chile for the purpose of building a high- 
explosive plant in Chile; name later changed as above. Plant located 
at Calama, Chile, was constructed by the bu Pont Engineering Co. and 
started production of explosives in October, 1923. E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. has a 42.43 per cent interest in the company. 

Du Pont Building Corporation: Owns the Du Pont Building, Wilming- 
ton, Del., and entire capita! stock of the Playhouse Co., which owns the 
theater adjoining. The Playhouse Co. has an authorized bond issue of 
$120,000 first 5's, due May 1, 1938, of which $50,000 are cutstanding 
and guaranteed as to principal and interest by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. Entire capital stock owned by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


1 Included in consolidated balance sheet. 

*Included in consolidated balance sheet at original cost plus equities 
accumulated since acquisition. 

* Carried on balance sheet as investments. 

*In February, 1929, Du Pont effected an arrangement under which it 
will acquire entire ownership of properties and business, which will here- 
after be conducted by wholly owned subsidiaries of the company. 








Du Pont Cellophane Co.: Manufactures a cellulose product known as 
“Cellophane,” which is a transparent sheet material used extensively 
for wrapping and other purposes. Plant located at Buffalo, N. Y.; com- 
menced production on a commercial scale in April, 1924. In March, 
1929, company purchased business of Capes-Viscose (Inc.), manufac- 
turers of cellulose caps for sealing bottles. Du Pont Securities Co., a 
subsidiary of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., owns 52 per cent of the 
stock. In February, 1929, E. I. du Pont de Nemours effected arrange- 
meits for acquisition of entire business and properties of the company. 

Du Pont (E, I.) de Nemours & Co, of Pennsylvania: Manufactures 
explosives. Entire capital stock owned by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. 

Du Pont Engineering Co.: Does construction work, owning and op- 
erating machine shops and foundries at Wilmington, Del. Entire capi- 
tal stock owned by E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Du Pont-Pathé Film Manufacturing Corporation: Organized in Octo- 
ber, 1924, in conjunction with Pathé Exchange (Inc.), of New York, and 
Pathé Cinema Société Anonyme, of Paris, France. Manufactures cine- 
matograph film for sale to producers of motion pictures. Plant located 
on 34 acres at Parlin, N. J. Bonded debt consists of $1,200,000 author- 
ized gold 7’s, due February 1, 1939; outstanding, $1,000,000. Capital 
stock: Authorized and issued 8 per cent preferred, $1,200,000 ($100 
par); common, 10,000 shares (no par). In addition, 5,000 $10 par 
founders’ shares held in treasury. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. owns 
entire outstanding bonds and preferred stock and 51 per cent of the 
voting common stock. 

Du Pont Rayon Co, (formerly Du Pont Fibersilk Co.) : Plants located 
at Buffalo, N. Y., and Nashville, Tenn., where it manufactures and dis- 
tributes rayon or artificial fiber silk. Two additional plants under con- 
struction at Richmond and Waynesboro, Va., will be in operation in 
summer of 1929. Du Pont Security Co., a subsidiary of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., owns 60 per cent of the stock. In February, 1929, 
Kk. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. effected arrangements for acquisition 
of entire business and properties of the company. 

Du Pont Viscoloid Co.: Incorporated May 1, 1%25, under the laws of 
Delaware in conjunction with the Viscoloid Co. (Inc.). Acquired the 
plants and pyralin business of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., located 
at Arlington, N. J., and Norwich, Conn., and the plant and business of 
the Viscoloid Co, (Inc.), located at Leominster, Mass. Owns 50 per 
cent of stock of Celastic Corporation. Manufactures and distributes 
pyroxlin, plastics, sheets, rods, and tubes, and articles manufactured 
from that material, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. owns entire capital 
stock. 

Eastern Alcohol Corporation: Organized in 1925, for the construc- 
tion of a large modern plant at Deep Water Point, N. J., and on the 
Delaware River for the manufacture of ethyl alcohol from molasses 
received from the West Indies. In 1928 completed plant for manu- 
facture of glycerin by fermentation of molasses. Corporation is owned 
jointly by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and the Kentucky Alcohol 
Corporation, a subsidiary of the National Distillers Products Corpora- 
tion, Du Pont consumes about 60 per cent of output, balance is sold to 
Kentucky Alcohol Corporation. 

General Motors Securities Co.: Holding company owning 14,062,500 
$10 par shares of General Motors Corporation common stock. For 
further details see above under “ Investment in General Motors.” QB. 1, 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), has a 70 per cent interest in the 
stock of General Motors Securities Co. 

Grasselli Chemical Co.: Incorporated in Delaware, November 20, 
1928, to take over the acid and heavy chemical business of former 
Grasselli Chemical Co. (Ohio), constituting the bulk of latter’s activi- 
ties acquired by Du Pont in November, 1928, together with that for- 
merly conducted by Du Pont, including plants in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. Company also manufactures lithopone and other pigments, 
zine and zine products. Entire capital is owned by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Hotei du Pont Co.: Controls the Du Pont-Biltmore Hotel which 
occupies a portion of the Du Pont Building, Wilmington, Del. Hotel 
is Gperated by the Bowman-Biltmore Hotels Corporation. 

Lazote (Inc.) : Organized in August, 1924, for the manufacture and 
sale of synthetic ammonia under the Claude patents. Also manufac- 
tures synthetic methanol, which is chemically the same as wood alcohol. 
It is used in manufacture of dyestuffs, pyroxylin products, etc. Plant 
located on 54 acres of real estate at Charleston, W. Va. Capital 
stock: Outstanding, $14,415,900; par $100. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. owns 89.21 per cent of the stock. 

Leathercloth (Ltd.) (formerly Nobel Chemical Finishes (Australasia) 
(Ltd.)) : Manufactures and sells fabrikoid and rubber-coated goods in 
Australia. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. owns 49 per cent of the 
stock. 

Pacific Nitrogen Corporation: Operates a plant near Seattle, Wash., 
for the fixation.of nitrogen in form of ammonia. 

Pittsburg Safety Glass Co.: Manufactures duplate, a nonsharterable 
glass. Owned jointly by Pittsburg Plate Glass Co. and BE. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

Nobel Chemical Finishes (England) (Ltd.) : Manufactures and sells 
the entire Du Pont line of pyroxylin finishes in the British Empire, 
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exclusive of Canada and Newfoundland. 3B. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. owns 49 per cent of the stock. 

Rokeby Realty Co.: A real-estate holding company. Entire capital 
stock owned by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Societe Francaise Duco: Manufactures and sells the entire Du Pont 
line of Pyroxylin finishes in France and its colonies. EB. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. owns 35 per cent of the stock and has equity of 49 per 
cent in earnings. 

Societe Francaise Fabrikoid 8S. A.: Manufactures and sells pyroxylin 
and rubber-coated products in France, Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. owns 9.8 per cent of the stock and had 
equity of 25 per cent in earnings. 

Plants and products: Location of plants, together with products 
manufactured, follows: 

Dye works: Deepwater Point, N. J. 

Smokeless powder: Carneys Point, N. J. 

Explosives: Du Pont, Wash.; Burton, Ohio; Cameron, Pa.; Laurel 
Run, Pa.; Seneca, Ill.; Rushdale, Pa.; Ramsay, Mont.; Repauno, N. J.; 
Louviers, Colo.; Nemours, W. Va.; Fairchance, Pa.; Connable, Ala.; 
Mooar, Iowa; Berlin, Pa.; Consumers, Pa.; Birmingham, Ala.; Ashburn, 
Mo.; Barksdale, Wis.; Carl Junction, Mo. 

Fabrikoid: Newburgh, N, Y. 

Rubber goods: Fairfield, Conn. 

Pyralin products: Arlington, N. J.; Leominster, Mass. 

Film: Parlin, N. J. 

Rayon: Buffalo, N. Y.; Nashville, Tenn. 

Explosives laboratory: Gibbstown, N, J. 

Paints and varnishes: Philadelphia, Pa.; Everett, Mass.; Chicago, 
Ill.; Flint, Mich. 

Experimental laboratory : Newbridge, Del. 

Machine shop: Wilmington, Del. 

Synthetic ammonia: Belle, W. Va.; Seattle, Wash. 

Cellophane: Buffalo, N. Y. 

Caps and fuses: Pompton Lakes, N, J. 

Chemicals and lacquers: Parlin, N. J. 

Wood pulp: Newhall, Me. 

Shooks: Deering Junction, Me. 

Alcohol: Deepwater Point, N. J. 

Tetraethyl lead: Deepwater Point, N. J. 

Fertilizers : Dothan, Ala.; Gadsden, Ala, 

Acids, heavy chemicals, pigments, and colors: Beaver Falls, Pa.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Canton, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; East Chicago, Ind.; 
Fortville, Ind.; Grasselli, N. J.; Lockland, Ohio; Meadowbrook, W. Va. ; 
Newark, N. J.; New Castle, Ohio; Niles, Ohio; Paulsboro, N. J.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Repauno, N. J.; Terre Haute, Ind.; Toledo, Ohio; Weirton, 
W. Va.; Wurtland, Ky. 

Ammonia and ammonia products: Detroit, Mich.; Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Seattle, Wash.; St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. KEAN obtained the floor, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 





Allen Fess Kean Sheppard 
Ashurst Fletcher Kendrick Shortridge 
Barkley Frazier Keyes Simmons 
Bingham George King Smoot 
Black Gillett La Follette Steiwer 
Biaine Glenn McKellar Stephens 
Blease Goff McMaster Swanson 
Borah Goldsborough McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Greene Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Hale Norbeck Trammell 
Srookhart Harris Norris Tydings 
Sroussard Harrison Nye Vandenberg 
Capper Hastings Oddie Wagner 
Caraway Hatfield Overman Walcott 
Connally Hawes Patterson Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Hayden Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Hebert Pine Warren 
Cutting Heflin Reed Waterman 
Dale Howell Robinson, Ark, Watson 
Dill Johnson Robinson, Ind. 
Edge Jones Schall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. LEighty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to the American dye and chemical industry. 

For many years prior to the World War the German chemical 
industry enjoyed a world-wide monopoly. Up to the outbreak 
of the war Germany practically supplied the needs of the world 
in that particular industry. 

On May 20, 1919, the late President Wilson recognized that 
this industry should be given every necessary protection, so that 
it could be nurtured and built into an industry of commanding 
proportions, able to supply the needs of this country and suc- 
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cessfully compete with the German industry. In his message 
to Congress on that day he said: 


Among the industries to which special consideration should be given 
is that of the manufacture of dyestuffs and related chemicals. Our 
complete dependence upon German supplies before the war made the 
interruption of trade a cause of exceptional economic disturbance. The 
close relation between the manufacturer of dyestuffs, on the one hand, 
and of explosives and poisonous gases, on the other, moreover, has given 
the industry an exceptional significance and value. Although the 
United States will gladly and unbesitatingly join in the program of 
international disarmament, it will, nevertheless, be a policy of obvious 
prudence to make certain of the successful maintenance of many strong 
and well-equipped chemical plants. The German chemical industry, 
with which we will be brought into competition, was and may well be 
again, a thoroughly knit monopoly capable of exercising a competition 
of peculiarly insidious and dangerous kind. 


Again on December 2, 1919, did President Wilson refer in his 
message to the need of tariff legislation on dyestuffs and re 
lated chemicals, when he said: 


In the matter of tariff legislation I beg to call your attention to the 
statements contained in my last message urging legislation with refer- 
ence to the establishment of the chemical and dyestuffs industry in 
America. 


He then repeated a portion of his recommendation, which I 
have quoted. 

It will be thus seen that a Democratic President urged upon 
Congress at that time the need of proper tariff legislation, so 
that we might become independent and not rely upon Germany 
for these important necessities for medicine and for our indus- 
trial life and our country’s Army and Navy. 

What I want to do is to help the Germans in the United States 
and not the Germans in Germany. 

It is estimated that $100,000,000 is invested in the chemical 
industry in the United States, and by it 10,000 employees gain 
their livelihood. In 1927 the estimated value of finished prod- 
ucts was $61,000,000, and in 1928 the finished products reached 
a value of $66,000,000. In addition to this the products of this 
industry enter into and are vital to the production of $4,000,- 
000,000 in medicine, textiles, rubber, paper, paint, leather, ink, 
and perfume. 

This industry has made great progress during the past few 
years, and this is directly attributed to the protection given it 
by the tariff of 1922. To change this would not only mean to 
destroy this industry and make worthless the large investments, 
but it would throw thousands of American workmen out of 
work, 

We can not close our eyes to the remarkable economic re- 
covery Germany has made since 1924, and to the manner in 
which she is striving in every way to regain her old supremacy. 
Germany has made such rapid strides in this direction that 
to-day she is the second largest producer of chemicals, her 
manufacture of the commodity being 20 per cent of the world’s 
output. This is a menace that can not very well be overlooked. 
Her export in chemicals has been expanded by about 20 per 
cent since 1926. 

With this large expansion has been the like development of 
the German I. G. Farbenindustrie, the largest industrial cor- 
poration and the foremost chemical manufacturer in Germany, 
commonly known as the German Dye Trust. This I. G. Farben- 
industrie is making every endeavor to capture the American 
market, and by insidious affiliations with American companies 
hopes to accomplish this result. The German monopoly has 
paid out an equivalent of 27 per cent in dividends since 1926. 

The basic process to obtain these products is the distillation 
of coal. To do so, coal is put into a retort which is heated to 
a very high degree, and the results are coke and gas. Tar is 
precipitated by the cooling of the gas, and the gas is passed 
to another process eliminating sulphur and ammonia. Then, 
to obtain what are known as the light oils, the gas is washed 
by what is known as straw oil. This oil is taken over to a retort 
and again distilled, and toluol and benzol are taken out. From 
toluol is manufactured the high explosive known as T. N. T. 
From these oils are derived the aniline dyes and most of the 
medicines used by physicians. To make these oils enormous 
amounts of coal must be distilled, as a ton of coal only pro- 
duces 2% to 3 gallons, benzol being worth from 23 to 28 cents per 
gallon and toluol from 40 to 45 cents per gallon. 

This problem may resolve itself into this—whether we would 
prefer to have an American monopoly, controlled and operated 
by our own people, subject to our laws and control, or whether 
we would prefer to make ourselves dependent on a German 
monopoly, controlled and operated by people beyond our con- 
trol, and in which our citizens have no voice in the man- 
agement nor are they interested, except in a limited degree, 
in the profits, 
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This German company produced 600,000 tons, or about 75 per 
cent of all the synthetic nitrogen produced in Germany. This 
company is practically the only large producer of coal-tar dyes 
in Germany, controlling as it does numerous valuable processes. 
Its annual production of dyes is estimated at between 75,000 
and 80,000 tons. Other coal-tar products include benzol, pitch, 
creosote, oil benzine, and naphthalene. It also produces syn- 
thetic gasoline and paraffin. 

It has been reported recently that the product of syuthetic 
gasoline was proceeding at the rate of 70,000 tons per year, 
with large increases expected in the future. It also produces 
pharmaceuticals, consisting of about 40 per cent of the produc- 
tion of Germany. 

Rayon is another product of this German chemical company, 
and it is second to the Glanzstoff-Bemberg group in the manu- 
facture of this commodity. This German chemical company 
also produces photographic supplies and films, insecticides, light 
metal alloys—alektron—varnish, lacquers, alcohols, anil other 
organic compounds, and artificial rubber. 

At this point I should like to call attention to the fact, 
which Members of this body well know, that Mr. Henry Ferd 
does not care to have outside partners; but in his German 
plant he is evidently forced to give an interest in his company 
to the I. G. Farbenindustries A. G. The assumption is that he 
could not do business in Germany without their consent. 

I ask unanimous consent to file a table showing the earnings 
of the I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., marked “ Exhibit A”; also 
a copy of their balance sheet as of December 31, 1928, marked 
“ Exhibit B.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The exhibits referred to are as follows: 


EXHIBIT A 


The following table indicates the progress achieved by this German 
monopoly since its inception, showing that the gross earnings have 
actually increased at the average rate of 15 per cent per year, and the 
net earnings rising in accordance therewith: 

Comparative earnings statement 
[in reichsmarks] 





























1928 1927 1926 1925 
Gross income.............- 257, 139, 000 224, 303, 000 186, 074, 000 168, 565, 000 
IIo in taiistinsnsinipininstiivaiis 51, 904, 000 48, 749, 000 42, 119, 000 45, 197, 000 
Interest on debentures. __. DN ini aint tat eee Seca ee . 
Depreciation............-- 71, 776, 000 74, 741, 000 75, 236, 000 55, 770, 000 
Net profit........... 118, 458, 000 100, 812, 000 68, 718, 000 67, 598, 000 
Carry forward from pre- 

We i nitiiindtcocninnl 4, 426, 000 2, 396, 000 1, 805, 000 446, 000 
Net for dividends __....... 112, 884, 000 | 103, 208, 000 70, 523, 000 68, 044, 000 
i aca 154, 000 154, 000 
Common dividends _-...... 95, 915, 000 95, 595, 000 65, 993, 000 64, 160, 000 
Ee NE Oc iicmaicdanastna ee idichetinaiiicicicemndndiinitnancmseaetiadinadndabasaicnad 
To pension and insurance. 6, 600, 000 |.....- sei hacia anita site canna aaa 
Ic nreimaciretininnad 3, 197, 000 3, 186, 000 | 1, 979, 000 
Carry forward......----.-- 5,463,000} 4, 426, 000 | 2; 396, 000 





I. G, Farbenindustrie common is listed on the exchange of Berlin 
and other German cities. Since 1926 it has been sold between the fol- 
lowing prices: 





Last 








1202 
266% 
277 


2324 
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ExHIBIT B 


I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. (German Dye Trust) balance sheet as of 
December 31, 1928 


ASSETS 


Fixed assets: 
Real estate............ 
Plants and railroads __ 
Apparatus and machinery. 


Reichsmarks Reichsmarks 
etiaiacaaapiintis 73, 279, 590. 19 
-- 154, 261, 889. 00 
---. 224, 373, 990. 00 










451, 915, 469. 19 
i 306, 261, 581. 16 
Inventories: 
pO ee ee 24, 074, 932. 18 
Fuel and technical goods...................----- 57, 277, 259. 75 
po ae ee 260, 773, 951. 43 
——————__ 342, 128, 143. 36 

Accounts receivable: 


Due from affiliated companies................--. 75, 961, 937. 7: 
I a icick ciccccnnctinniicivampaiananatbomiitente ced 424, 512, 528. 02 
—_————_ 500, 474, 465. 75 
I I i weeks ccstitaipsitschleinsiiictci th ticinaeineliaintiginilachiag iii esitieds 23, 314, 965. 26 
Bank balance-.......... iitliaial scaling lpillac ea tilasiaigtiavile 227, 773, 786. 91 











1, 851, 866, 411. 63 








A770 











LIABILITIES 
Reichsmarks Reichsmarks 
Common stock......... paepbueneswennns 960, 000, 000. 00 
Less stock unissued: Reichsmarks 
nD Mn... «  ocemuse@iemesieeimmnds: 80, 212, 200. 00 
Not paid in. _..... Seeneatnind 80, 490, 000, 00 
—_———— 160, 702, 200. 00 
——————_ 799, 297, 800. 00 
Preferred NE Bh tk ciicinbitininemisieiintaincianies 100, 000, 000. 00 
Less stock issued: 
POE O. oncncngeiveiiiiiatadbinis 25, 000, 000. 00 
Not paid in.... 75, 000, 000. 00 
——————_ 100, 000, 000. 00 
Puede edt. B.... oniscccescnavencecnucnnnsepaniee 40, 000, 000. 00 
Ee SUX Te FN BRivkciccnctimnstianinintaneniiinnn 26, 606, 250. 00 
_—_— 13, 393, 750. 00 
OEE 6b. ning sin ceusnanesmentineineeannihaiene eas 188, 291, 355. 68 
Employees’ welfare funds: 
Pension andl InsUrencs. ....ccccsecessenusencesens 
I Dice Wicca snsiticeeeealeabic ecb lascscabsinciniin 


46, 400, 000. 00 
2, 939, 717. 09 
250, 000, 000. 00 
471, 765. 03 


Endowments. ..........-. 
Convertible debe ntures- - 
Revalorized bonds called for pay 
Uncealled dividends and coupons: 






TOPO IIIDD,... i vniiainntiinieinyeniinninniniianinnaEeD 603, 507. 96 
Cc nnikicncmecsconnnenenconnsioneinitenienlion 10, 532. 23 
—_— 614, 040. 19 
Interest due on convertible debentures ............-....-----------. 15, 000, 000. 00 
Accounts payable: 
Due to banks-_-.--.-.-.-.-- eee 82, 097, 711. 33 
Due to affiliated companies stint 82, 318, 6! 
RIOD vcs nceevndtinecieniiniankmnants ape 56, 67 
meee ——— 412, 573,036. 67 
Profit carried forward from 1927.......-.....-.---.-- 4, 426, 77. 
Net profit in 1928. .........-.---eccccenncccccesecce 118, 458, 169. 00 


122, 884, $46, 02 


1, 851, 866, 411. 63 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, at Carrollville, Wis., there is a 
company called the Newport Chemical Co., which employs some 
750 American workmen, to whom is paid an annual pay roll of 
$1,640,000. Allowing four dependents to each workman, we 
have a total of about 3,000 people dependent upon the labor of 
these workmen, or, including the men themselves, a total of 
8,750 people. 

An average percentage has been established by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as to the disbursement of the pay roll I have 
just mentioned, amounting to $1,640,000. According to these 
percentages we find that this money is spent in the following 
proportions : 





Amount of 








2 @) 
Per cent pay rolls 
IIIA, «1 ccstussiiadingiietasimn addin tadaitiaieaadmeenl 38 $623, 200 
NINE 6 sc:c-scsemcninicsa sath voesin sa semunsasiahcastninle habeniensnesiabeaal su baniisinadi eal 17 278, 800 
TGS oc 5. cn pcienainata eat sell 13 213, 200 
Fuel and ligh' noeetalae a 5 82, 000 
Furniture and furnishings_- Guiemmnetenants pa 5 82, 000 
NIE is cnc tinnenninnnesnsintianmambinbiiimaenieaiaptone 22 360, 800 
GGA vin wisciniste titanic ntnisititiansiiaennibiicedianiabaicgaaiaaieaiiaial 100 1, 640, 000 


These workers, plus workers in wholesale and retail estab- 
lishments to serve them, furnish nrarkets for— 






I aan sic vnsnnitn enti ini itn eatin ts tin ential amas meeaiapaiaitaetiiansiiin 5, 
Clothing... cncanccuncncosowcee econ seeesonecesescaseos 24, 
BOR... 2... cece ne nes mec mnntneinnnennan eeeneneane ’ 
Light and fuel..............cccccecesececnenceccecassa ‘ 
Furniture and furnishings_-- 95, 4 
NE 419, 989 
I aise csencter innate ietnncilin abitinisanini tices inladiainp iieiinitnamiodicnin 1, 909, 040 


The workers at this one plant, together with their depend- 
ents, total 3,750. It is estimated that 1,035 wholesale and retail 
workers are employed in serving them, or a total of 4,785 people 
are directly and indirectly affected or dependent upon this plant 
and its continuation 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the total of 
$1,909,040 which I have just mentioned, and which represents 
a wage disbursement dependent upon the continuation of this 
one plant, equals 84 per cent of the value of Wisconsin’s wheat 
crop in 1928, and that the market for foods alone equals about 
one-third of the value of this wheat crop. 

Is it conceivable, therefore, that we would be doing our full 
duty as Senators of these United States not to retain and give 
full protection to our industries and to the men, women, and 
children who are dependent for their livelihood upon their suc- 
cessful continuance? 

Mr. President, I have quoted those figures for the purpose of 
showing that if this business were transferred abroad we 
should receive a small tax from the importer, a small anrount 
of duty, but we should not receive any of the benefits of this 
plant, small though it is; that American workmen would not 
receive these wages; that the American farmer would not be 
able to sell that food; that the American clothier would not be 
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able to sell those clothes; that the workmen would not be able 
to keep their houses; and the expenditures for fuel and light, 
and everything else, would be transferred to some other 
country. 

In addition to that, I should like to call attention to a state- 
ment which was compiled for nre by the official body here 
beg or shows that in a plant, the net income of which amounts 

o $2,000,000, the detailed earnings of the plant were as follows: 
a was another plant, but I am just giving it to illustrate 
the facts: 

Assume that a corporation is engaged in manufacturing, producing, 
say, $2,000,000 worth per annum. ‘The stock is held practically by one 
family and by the employees. Suppose, due to importation of similar 
pipe, this plant was ruined. What would be the result? The following 
study will illustrate this: 

Details of plant and its earnings: 





TAG OPO GRIREY BONNIE icc smennditnctimnmbuiiinnaimines 460 
I UIT a $546, 700 
SI. Gr a ca: ceresitnccscenesonsatinninicaigeninaanietesabnietinaieeatimeiccn 973, 160 
EE TOE aos isin cn pissctnneenbuiaiabandaeaniameinen -. 2, 000, 000 
Expenses, including overhead... .cecccceceeceennceoso 280, 200 
IT sacs classless dei cca in ame 200, 000 
The tax situation would be about as follows: 
Direct tax: 
| a .. $24, 000 
Income tax on salaries, wages, and divi idends __ 18, 000 
NE, TOI WIIG ii siiisicitsientsibiiinitr eisai niceties 42, 000 
Local taxes: 
IE SN esinsin avis inten eteceninstidncilaienaininlaiaiatilamiaies , 000 
Taxes paid by enployecs...nccnunsecnacncnnse 5, 5 000 
A inne ira emiean Seen 


Estate tax; average of tax paid each 30 years on one 
estate of $500,000 and another of $150,000 (total tax, 
$9,792). 


I OI Ni ciate ra al 825 
Indirect tax paid to Government from profits made from 
expenditures made by employees, etc., of pesmi” ; 
REE 0, 000 
BRS Ci tiicitcintnni wenetidbiciididannaksmninmieeie 5, 000 
ete) (GE AE cccmenrmmmawienemgmiuneiaiine 25, 000 
PIER II I i ae 78, 325 


This tax feature, however, is not the large item as compared with 
national welfare. The number of persons dependent upon this concern 
for their livelihood, and those indirectly dependent, by supplying those 
directly dependent with all their necessities, is of supreme importance, 
This applies especially to the agriculturists. The individuals directly 
dependent are the employees, numbering 460, together with their wives, 
children, and other dependents. The salaries and wages of these are 
disbursed about as follows: 





IIA: sng ii Mite aaah iia ai lain lal $100, 000 
NIG is ciccesinnhentmitaeadaade 250, 000 
Clothing 115, 000 
Doctors, medicine, church, insurance, ete__..--_.---.------- 31, 700 


cS). eee 50, 000 


The individuals occupied in supplying the above will be fully 250, 
including school teachers. This makes a total of 710 individual bread- 
winners, totaling with their wives, children, and other dependents fully 
3,000 individuals. In addition some 1,000 wage earners are engaged 
in preparing and transporting the materials used in this factory. This 
means some 4,000 more individuals dependent upon this concern, or a 
total of at least 7,000 individuals in all. This means a happy, pros- 
perous community, depending directly upon a tariff upon their product 
for their livelihood. The welfare of this community can not be meas- 
ured only by the taxes paid by them as comypared with whatever tariff 
duty the foreigner is willing to pay. The fact is, if the foreign goods 
are allowed to enter, these 7,000 individuals, in this one case alone, 
will be rendered destitute. They will lose everything, their homes, 
livelihood, prosperity, and happiness. 


THE CENTER MARKET BUILDING 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, every month or so a delegation 
of merchants having stands in the Center Market come and 
ask me-how soon they will have to vacate that building. I have 
told them that just as soon as it was decided by the Public 
Buildings Commission I would introduce a joint resolution to 
be acted upon by the Senate and the House giving notice to 
them when they would have to move, 

In conformity with that assurance, after action by the com- 
mission, I introduce a joint resolution and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 77) providing for the closing 
of Center Market in the city of Washington was read the first 
time by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved, etc, That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and 
directed to give notice that the Government will cease to maintain the 
public market known as Center Market in the city of Washington after 








| 
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January 1, 1931. The buildings used and occupied for the purposes of 
such market shall be vacated on or before such date, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, this is a,new subject just brought 
in, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator to let me explain, and if 
there is the least objection I will not ask for the consideration of 
the joint resolution. 

The merchants located in the Center Market do not know 
when they will have to vacate that building, and they seem to 
be upset about the matter. Every month or so a delegation of 
them comes and asks us when they will have to vacate. Leases 
are expiring, and they do not know for what period to renew 
them, and they want some action on the part of Congress so 
that they may know what to do. 

The other day the Public Buildings Commission passed upon 
the time when the building must be vacated, and this joint reso- 
lution is in conformity with the action of the commission, giving 
notice that on January 1, 1931, the Government will begin the 
erection of the Department of Justice building on the location 
of the Center Market. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. DILL. I am not particularly interested; but there are 
some Senators who are not present who have been very much in- 
terested in this subject, and I wish the Senator from Utah would 
let the matter go over until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will go over. 

INVESTIGATION RELATIVE TO PEANUT PRICES 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolution, 
which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 139), as follows: 


Whereas it is alleged that certain peanut crushers and mills have 
entered into a combination for the purpose of fixing prices on peanuts 
in violation of the antitrust laws; and 

Whereas it is alleged that as a result of such combination prices for 
peanuts have been arbitrarily forced down; and 

Whereas the lack of a competitive market for peanuts has been de- 
moralizing and destructive to the producers of peanuts and considerable 
losses have been caused to the peanut growers: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission is hereby requested to 
make an immediate and thorough investigation of all facts relating to 
the alleged combination in violation of the antitrust laws with respect 
to prices for peanuts by corporations operating peanut crushers and 
mills. The commission shall report to the Senate as soon as practicable 
the result of its investigation. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, this resolution is in line with 
the one which the Senate adopted on yesterday requesting the 
Federal Trade Commission to investigate at once the Cottonseed 
Trust, a combination of buyers, crushers, and mills in the South 
to depress and control the price of cottonseed. I have reliable 
information, and other Senators here from the peanut-producing 
States have information, to the effect that there is a combina- 
tion of peanut buyers, crushers, and mills which has destroyed 
competitive buying, to the great injury of our peanut producers 
That combination has beat down the price. It is claimed that 
it absolutely dictates the price of peanuts, and that it does so in 
restraint of legitimate trade in violation of the antitrust law. 

The Federal Trade Commission, which was directed by the 
Senate on yesterday to investigate those who are beating dow: 
and controlling the price of cottonseed, can at the same time 
investigate those who have conspired together to destroy com- 
petitive buying and control the price of peanuts. It is impor- 
tant that this investigation be made as early as possible, and I 
ask for the immediate consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment on the desk 
is, on page 2, line 12, to strike out “18 cents” and to insert in 
lieu thereof “17 cents,” so as to read “ citric acid, 17 cents per 
pound.” 

Mr. KING rose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to my colleague that 
in the act of 1922 the duty imposed was 17 cents per pound. 
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The House increased the rate to 18 cents a pound, and the Sen- 
ate committee has stricken out the House language and restored 
the language of the present law, making the duty 17 cents a 
pound. 

Mr. KING. I understand, Mr. President, but the Summary of 
Tariff Information which has been furnished me by the Tariff 
Commission indicates that this article is a by-product of the 
lemon industry, and that the production of citric acid was 
7,258,215 pounds in 1927, compared with 3,849,789 pounds in 
1921. There are four manufacturers of the product in the 
United States, large companies—J. T. Baker Chemical Co., the 
Citro Chemical Co., of New Jersey; Charles Pfizer Co., New 
York, and the California Citrus League. The imports in 1928 
were only 1,338 pounds, valued at $524. In 1921 there were 
more than 900,000 pounds imported. In 1927 the imports were 
reduced to 71,000 pounds. In 1926 they were 284,000, and, as 
I stated, in 1928 only 1,338 pounds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What was the domestic production in 1928? 

Mr. KING. The domestic production, as shown by the Tariff 
Commission, was 7,258,215 pounds in 1927; and, as I stated, the 
imports are only 1,338 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator should also at this 
time state that that is due to the shortage of the lemon crop in 
Italy, which has persisted for the last three years. We do not 
know what the crop will be this year; I have not had any re- 
port on the subject; but we know that for the last three years 
the crop in Italy has been next to a failure. 

Mr. KING. It is not quite so serious as indicated by my 
colleague. It is true there has been a diminution in the Italian 
production, but the demands in the European trade have been 
greater than heretofore, and Italy has found in Europe a mar- 
ket for her product. I think she has been unable really to 
supply the European market. 

I call my colleague’s attention to the fact that in 1927 the im- 
portation was only 71,000 pounds, and in 1926 it was only 
284,000 pounds. So there has been a constant diminution in 
imports. A number of years back there was a much larger im- 
port than the figures which I first stated. 

Mr. President, it does seem to me, therefore, that the present 
duty is prohibitive. If we want to have a prohibitive duty, 
when there is no necessity at all of any protection, very well. 
As a matter of fact, the prices in Italy, according to my informa- 
tion, are somewhat higher than they are in the United States; 
at any rate, they are substantially the same. 

So that the tariff for the moment at least affords no protec- 
tion, it is no advantage, and no particular disadvantage; but 
we preserve the paradox of imposing tariffs upon commodities 
which we do not import and make the tariff. so high that if, for 
any reason, there should be later an inclination to import, im- 
portations would be prohibited and a complete monopoly would 
be enjoyed by the domestic producers. It does appear to me 
that there ought to be some slight reduction in the tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it takes 154 pounds of citrate of 
lime to produce 1 pound of citric acid. The compensatory duty 
on citric acid is 12.40 cents per pound. The duty of 17 cents 
per pound on the acid represents 434 cents per pound in differ- 
ence of conversion cost between the United States and Italy, 
whereas the actual difference in conversion cost is stated to be 
5%4 cents a pound. But with the 4% cents differential, it would 
be absolutely necessary to have the 17 cents provided by the 
Senate committee. The House gave them 1 cent more, consid- . 
ering the differential as 534 cents instead of 4% cents. 

As to the importations, the figures stated by the Senator as 
to citric acid alone were correct, but the citrus juices come in 
in large quantities; in other words, in 1922 the importations 
were 2,566,481 pounds, in 1926 it had risen to 4,556,850 pounds, 
but on account of the™short crop in 1927 it fell to 2,109,848 
pounds. 

I believe that the rates fixed in the present law, under pres- 
ent circumstances and conditions, ought to be maintained, but 
the committee did refuse to add 1 cent a pound to the rate fixed 
in the present law. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
stated the difference in the cost of production abroad and in 
this country as 5 cents and some fraction. 

Mr. SMOOT. Five and three-quarter cents. 

Mr. HARRISON. Where did he get those figures? 

Mr. SMOOT. From the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. HARRISON. I see that producers in this country have 
started in recent years to make citric acid from refined sugar. 
Is not that due to the increased production here, and, in a way, 
to the falling off of importations of citric acid? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say to what extent that may be the 
case, but I doubt if it is very much. 

Mr. HARRISON. As a matter of fact, they have begun to 
make citric acid from refined sugar. That is done on the 
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Atlantic seaboard. I do not know the figures.as to the amount 
of citric acid they make out of refined sugar. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I ean not state. I call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that I am sure that if he will read the hearings, he 
will find that the American Farm Bureau asked for 22 cents a 
pound. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know they asked for all that, and as 
there are few importations into this country, I do not think 
they are justified in asking for any such increase. I think the 
committee acted very wisely in making the reduction to the 
figures in the present law. I believe it could stand a further 
reduction. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think the Senate ought to bear 
in mind the fact that while it is true that the imports of citric 
acid in 1928 were negligible, yet under the same 17-cent duty 
in 1923, 10 per cent of all that we used in this country was 
imported. The reason for the diminution in the import is not 
that we can make it so much more cheaply but it is due to 
the fact that the five big Italian producers have combined, 
have formed a trust, and have put up the foreign price so high 
that they can not pay the duty on top of the prevailing price 
in Europe and still compete in this country. 

At the present time there is a shortage of citric acid in 
Europe and they can sell at this price which they have fixed 
much more profitably than to export to America and pay the 
17-cent duty. But let the European market become satisfied, as 
it may at any time, and let them have an exportable surplus, 
and they can send it over here and sell it very much cheaper 
than our producers can sell it. Ido not know what it costs them 
to make it over there, but I do know that within the last three 
years they have shipped it to us on invoice prices as low as 
26 cents, whereas the price in America is 40 cents. They could 
pay the 17-cent duty and add that to the invoice price and 
still undersell the American producer by 3 cents. So there is 
some justification for a duty, but we did not think that in 
the House hearings or in the Senate hearings there had been 
produced sufficient evidence to warrant the increase which the 
House had made. That is why we put it back to the old rate 
of 17 cents. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator contend that the importation 
of 10 per cent is so competitive as to warrant an increase in 
the rate? 

Mr. REED. It might and it might not be. It would depend 
on conditions in the industry, but it is at least very substan- 
tial. It might be enough to knock the props out from under 
the American industry completely. It might, on the other hand, 
be comparatively insignificant. It depends upon the circum- 
stances in each case. 

Mr. KING. Of course, not being in the committee, I can only 
judge from their report; but, as I understand it, the committee 
have agreed to transfer from the free list lemon juice and to 
impose upon it a duty of 5 cents per pound. 

Mr. REED. That is my recollection. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. KING. What justification was there for that? 

Mr. REED. A very great justification was in the much lower 
. wage cost of pressing the lemon in Sicily as compared with the 
cost in California and in Florida. The wage scale of Sicily at 
the present time is approximately one-sixth that prevailing in 
Florida and California. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator know that the cost of com- 
pressing the juice from the product, either the grape or the 
lemon, is infinitesimally small? It is mechanical and the labor 
cost is quite insignificant. 

Mr. REED. That is only a part of it. The picking of the 
lemon, the harvesting of the crop, the care of the tree, and 
similar matters involve labor which is very much cheaper in 
Sicily and Calabria than it is in California and Florida. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator know that the lemon pro- 
duction has increased in the United States commensurate with 
the needs of the people, notwithstanding lemon juice is on the 
free list? 

Mr. REED. That is true, and we hope it will increase more. 
We think this will tend to make it increase. 

Mr. KING. The Senator wants to impose additional burdens 
upon the people that buy lemons or a little lemon juice? 

Mr. REED. Not a bit, but we want America to be self-sus- 
taining in that agricultural product as it is in any other. 

Mr. KING. I congratulate the horticulturists in having such 
an able advocate as the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate 
for a few moments only. With great respect for the Senate 
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Committee on Finance, I differed as to the rate on citric acid. 
I thought, and I venture to think, that the House was correct 
in raising the rate from 17 to 18 cents. There is no use taking 
up time to point out the difference in the cost of production in 
Sicily and the cost of like production in Florida or California. 
I must assume that Senators are familiar with those respective 
costs. 

The showing before the House Committee on Ways and 
Means convinced that committee to raise the rate 1 cent, and 
I think the Senate committee was in error in not agreeing with 
the House as to the particular item under discussion. If there 
is to be a monopoly I prefer to have it in the United States 
where it is under our control and subject to our laws. I am a 
little curious to understand why Senators appear to proceed on 
the theory that we can not control anything in the nature of a 
monopoly in our own country. Certainly we can not reach out 
to and control foreign monopolies. Moreover, I must express 
my surprise when Senators rise here and make arguments 
which, if adopted, would be helpful to the foreign producer and 
injurious to the American producer. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from California yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator indicates that we can control 
monopolies in the United States. Does not the Senator know 
that we do not control monopolies in the United States? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not know that we do not control 
them. 

Mr. KING. And that monopolies are more numerous than 
before, that the Sherman Antitrust and the Clayton Acts are 
practically nugatory, and that there is but little effective effort 
made to enforce them? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not know that. 

Mr. KING. I regret that the Senator does not know it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If it be so, we are to be censured, and 
we should put in motion the laws to curb the monopoly or trust 
so called. But we can not control the foreign trust, the foreign 
monopoly. What I am standing for in respect of this par- 
ticular item I am standing for in respect of any American in- 
dustry, whether it be agricultural or mining or manufacturing. 
I want to sustain the American industry, and I know that an 
American industry can not compete with a foreign industry, 
particularly if the foreign industry is in the form of a 
monopoly or a trust. That is my position. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. With pleasure. 

Mr. HARRISON. Am I to understand the Senator to assert 
that there is a monopoly in this country in the lime industry? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Far from it; but if there should be, 
or if there is, it is subject to our laws. But manifestly there 
is not such a monopoly. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I invite the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that Doctor Klein in a recent address stated that nothwith- 
standing we are paying American labor far more than labor 
is paid in Europe, we are successfully competing in Europe 
and in the markets of the world, not only with respect to semi- 
manufactured products but completely fabricated products. He 
referred to the fact that owing to mass production, the genius 
of the American people and their efficiency, the United States 
is successfully competing with the manufacturers of the world 
and underselling them in many of the commodities which they 
produce. 

May I say further to the Senator, if he will pardon me, that 
I put into the Recorp a few days ago a statement showing that 
we were underselling some countries in manufactured products, 
products of the mills and factories of the United States. I fear 
that my friend assumes that we are not competent, notwith- 
standing our material strength and efficiency, to compete with 
the rest of the world. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I will yield to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi in a moment. 

I understand the philosophy and theory of the Senator from 
Utah. I do not follow him. I think that this Nation should 
be industrially independent as it is politically independent. I 
do not think that our agriculture can compete with foreign 
agriculture, I use that word “agriculture” as comprehending 
an indefinite number of products of the farm. Wherefore I 
believe in a protective tariffi—not a competitive tariff, but a 
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protective tariff which shall preserve the American consuming 
market for the American producer. I apply that economic 
doctrine to agriculture, to the mining industry, and to manu- 
factures. I do not care now to enter into a discussion of the 
two theories of tariff legislation. 

I yield now to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is there anything in the suggestion that the 
lemon from Sicily has more acid than the lemon produced in 
California, and that therefore it is more desirable? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There is no lemon produced anywhere 
in the world equal to the lemons of California, unless it be the 
lemons of Florida. 

I submit to the Senate with great respect that the showing 
made before the House committee and before the Senate com- 
mittee warrants an increase of at least 1 cent per pound on 
this particular article, citric acid. To make an end, those who 
have devoted disinterested study to the problem, the great 
Farm Bureau Association of America, many of whose members 
are not directly interested in this particular item, have urged 
and supported by facts and figures and logical argument the 
proposition of increasing the rate on citric acid several cents 
beyond what the House considered necessary. 

I respectfully ask that the House rate be adopted, namely, 
18 cents a pound. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not move to reduce the 
rate from 17 cents to 12 cents, though it should be so reduced, 
but I oppose the request of my friend from California to return 
to the House rate. 

The Senator from California seems to be oblivious to the fact 
that we have a consuming public of more than 110,000,000 people 
who have wants that must be ministered to. He seems to ignore 
the fact that we are exporting more than $5,000,000,000 of 
American products to all parts of the world, and are under- 
selling, as I indicated a moment ago, many of the products 
manufactured in other parts of the world. We are exporting 
far more than we are importing. Our exports are increasing 
and our imports fell off in 1928 more than 3% per cent, totaling 
approximately $4,000,000,000. 

The Senator can not ignore the fact that many imported 
products are used in the manufacture of commodities for 
domestic use as well as for exportation, and the further fact 
that employment is furnished to hundreds of thousands of 
American wage earners by reason of the utilization of products 
brought from other countries. He seems to ignore the fact that 
reciprocity, reciprocal trade and commerce, are a vitalizing ele- 
ment in our international relations. 

Mr. Hoover quite recently said, in substance—I think it was 
in his. speech in Brazil—that international trade was the life- 
blood of commerce. Obviously that is true. If we are to be 
isolationists, as the Senator from California [Mr. SHortripee] 
would have us to be, judging from his address, we can very 
quickly end this special session of Congress by passing a law 
that hereafter all imports shall be forbidden; but I feel sure 
he would want a provision that we be permitted to export even 
though we did not import. That is the philosophy for which 
my friend is contending, if I correctly interpret his position. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I do not care to take up 
the time of the Senate by replying to the remarks of my friend 
from Utah, nor do I wish to consume time this afternoon in an 
elaborate statement of my views in regard to tariff legislation. 

Perhaps it will be enough to say that I believe in a protective 
tariff—one that protects. Protects what? Protects American 
industry. Protects whom? Protects American men, women, 
and children. And how? By protecting them from being brought 
into competition with the poorly paid and unhappy labor of 
other countries. I hold myself ready to defend the doctrine 
which has been a blessing to America from the day of Wash- 
ington until this hour, and I hold myself ready to attempt to 
show that the contrary theory, the free-trade theory, has been 
a curse to America whenever put into operation. As to this 
immediate item, perhaps I have said enough. Those who are 
directly interested in it point out the truth, namely, that they 
must have a certain rate of duty; otherwise the American 
market will be captured by the foreigner. If my friends wish 
to have the American consuming market supplied by Sicily, be it 
so; but I imagine that upon reflection they will prefer to have the 
American consuming market supplied by the American producer. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just one word; and I apologize 
for trespassing further upon the time of the Senate. 

I think my friend from California misreads American history. 
If he can find a single free-trade period in our history he must 
see through a microscope or telescope that none of us has been 
permitted to gaze through. The Senator knows that the best 
tariff bill, so far as contributing to the prosperity and welfare 
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of the people of the United States, was the Walker tariff bill 
enacted in 1846. So universally has that act been commended 
that Mr. Blaine eulogized it and said that under it there was the 
greatest prosperity ever enjoyed by the American people. Other 
Republicans have made similar statements. 

As to the Underwood tariff bill, some of our Republican 
friends mistakenly declare that it was a free-trade measure. 
How absurd, Mr. President, that contention is! The rates in 
the Underwood tariff bill were more than 38 per cent ad valorem. 
They were much higher than the rates not only in the early 
days of the Republic but down to the period of the Civil War. 
The Underwood bill carried many rates that were excessive, It 
is absolutely absurd to say that the United States ever had free 
trade. 

However, I might challenge the attention of my friend from 
California to the fact that Great Britain emancipated herself 
from a very dark industrial and economic situation when she 
repealed the corn laws, and adopted a liberal trade poiicy which 
gave to her a paramountcy in the manufacturing world. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I may answer all those 
observations of the Senator from Utah, but I shall do so here- 
after, if I deem it at all necessary. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, it seems peculiar that the 
Senator from California should start out in the beginning of 
the consideration of the rate structure of the tariff bill with 
such a weak case. I have some sympathy for his position, even 
though there were but 1,300 pounds of this commodity imported 
in 1927 while the production was something like 7,058,000 
pounds. There is certainly much need for the high protection 
that is proposed to be given in this case. However, I said I 
had some sympathy for the Senator because of the fact that 
after this bill was framed, and the rates were written, and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee]—who will not be with us 
long—had “batted high” and got many increases on commodi- 
ties produced in his State and had a complacent and thoroughly 
satisfied look, and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. ReEeEp}], 
who is soon to go abroad to settle the disarmament question, 
had gotten what he desired in the bill; and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BiIncGHAam], who has taken care of his con- 
stituents in this matter in a fine way, so much so that he has 
received the applause of some constituents, although he has 
received the condemnation of others and the press of the 
country, “ batted high”; the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia, who had many things to take care of in this bill when 
it was reported, gave out a statement to his fellow citizens 
in California, “I have done well; representing you, I have 
batted 999 per cent.” So this is the one-thousandth of 1 per 
cent that he did not get in the framing of the bill, and that is 
why he offers this amendment at this time. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I wish to say to my 
friend from Mississippi that I still stand in favor of a «luty of 
7 cents a pound on long-staple cotton, and I expect him to vote 
with me on that. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is about the surest ground the Sena- 
tor has stood on since the tariff bill came before the Senate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is one ground, at least, on which 
I stand with the Senator, or, rather, he stands with me. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from California that I have offered an amendnrent to-day to his 
amendment putting an import duty of 4 per cent on short-staple 
cotton. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I shall be for the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I hope the Senator and I can strike hands 
around a common center for both sections. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I certainly shall be with the Senator on 
that proposition. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I should like to inquire 
whether the “ logrolling” has started on the first page of this 
bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. That question can be answered on the other 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee. By the sound the 
ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for a division. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parlianrentary inquiry. Are we 
voting upon the amendment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
has not offered any amendment, as the Chair understands. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment reported by the 
committee. : 

Mr. KING. Reducing the rate on citric acid from 18 cents to 
17 cents? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. The Senator 
from Mississippi asks for a division on the amendment. 

On a division the anrendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What was the vote on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was very strongly in favor 
of the committee amendment. [Laughter.] The next amend- 
ment reported by the committee will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, line 22, before the words 
“per pound,” it is proposed to strike out “6 cents” and insert 
“4 cents,” so as to read: 


Tannic acid, tannin, and extracts of nutgalls, containing by weight 
of tannic acid less than 50 per centum, 4 cents per pound. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question in regard to the reduc- 
tions in the duties on certain acids. On the one now under con- 
sideration, tannic acid, the rate is reduced from 6 cents to 4 
cents; on gallic acid the rate is reduced from 10 cents to 8 
cents; and on oleic acid there is a reduction from a present ad 
valorem rate of about 25 per cent. Although the bill would 
seem to indicate an increase, as a matter of fact, the rate would 
still be materially under the present rate. Also on pyrogallic 
acid the duty is reduced from 15 cents to 12 cents. 

Certain industries in my State are very much concerned about 
these reductions. I have in my hand a letter from Dr. F. G. 
Zinsser, president of Zinsser & Co. (Inc.), manufacturing chem- 
ists, who points out to me in his letter that, while the average 
duty on chemicals carried in the tariff act of 1922 was about 34 
per cent, it is here proposed to reduce the duties on tannic, 
gallic, and pyrogallic acid from between 8 and 24 per cent. My 
correspondent says that while there is not a tremendous quantity 
coming into the country, yet, after all, it is an industry which 
is growing and prosperous and one which has a future. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator has misunderstood what 
his correspondent had in view. The letter, I think, refers to the 
increases made by the House. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senate committee amendments carry 
out the existing law as to tannic acid and the other acids as 
well. If the rates reported by the committee shall be agreed to, 
those acids will have exactly the same tariff rates which they 
have to-day. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
applies to—— 

Mr. SMOOT. That applies to tannic acid and the others men- 
tioned by the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. It does not apply to oleic acid. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator wait until we get to that 
item? 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. KING. As to gallic and pyrogallic acid, let me say to 
the Senate that there is not a pound of the former and only an 
infinitesimal amount of the latter imported. The duty under the 
Fordney-McCumber law is so high as to amount to an embargo, 
and yet the Senator’s correspondent, who is connected with a 
chemical company, is trying to get higher rates of duty. He is 
not satisfied with a complete embargo. It would be interesting 
to learn what he really does want. 

Mr. COPELAND. What the Senator says about gallic acid 
and pyrogallic acid is quite correct, but it is not correct as to 
tannic acid. 

Mr. KING. 
acid. ; 

Mr. COPELAND. But being assured by the senior Senator 
from Utah that the rates on these three acids will be the same 
as at present, if that is the case, I have nothing further to say. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the rate on pyro- 
gallic acid will be exactly the same as under existing law, and if 
the Senate committee amendment shall be agreed to, the rate 
on tannic acid will be the same as that under existing law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from Utah whether there ought not to be a greater 
reduction on tannic acid than simply to reduce the duty to that 
provided by the present law? There are practically no imports. 
Tannic acid is produced from a substance that is imported 
altogether from foreign countries and enters free of duty. 


I am glad of that explanation, but that 


I did not make any statement in regard to tannic 
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Mr, SMOOT. I think the Senator igs mistaken when he says 
that there are no imports, for about 12 per cent of the con- 
sumption is imported. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The domestic production of tannic acid in- 
creased between 1919 and 1927 from 845,000 pounds to 1,297,232 
pounds, and the imports from 1922 to 1928 of the kind containing 
less than 50 per cent by weight of tannic acid was actually 
reduced from 77,649 pounds to 55,342 pounds. There was a 
slight increase in the character of the imports not medicinal 
from 11,200 to 49,209, but imports of the medicinal kind are 
practically negligible, having increased from 88 pounds to only 
275 pounds. 

So that with the raw product, which is the excrescence of 
what are called nutgalls, the tannin which is brought in here 
free of duty, out of which tannic acid is manufactured, there 
being no domestic production whatever of the raw material, 
I do not see why there ought not be even a further reduction 
of the tariff rate on this acid. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, for the first four months of 
1929 substantially the same rate of importation has continued 
as during the years 1928 and 1927. If we want to have that 
industry in this country, I think the rates in the existing law 
are sufficient to preserve it. The committee thought so, and 
therefore reduced the House rates, although I will say to the 
Senator that if the testimony before the House committee and 
before the Senate committee were taken at 100 per cent it 
would justify the rates provided for in the House bill; but the 
Senate committee thought the rates should be reduced somewhat. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The fact that the Senate committee re- 
duced the rates from the House figure is a rather strong im- 
plication that the representations should not be taken at their 
face value. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Finance Committee thought the industry 
could live under the rates provided in existing law, and they 
therefore reduced the House rates. I hope the Senate will 
agree to those rates, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not intend at this time to move to 
reduce the rates still further, but I think such a motion would 
be justified. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Kentucky that what he says about tannic acid is 
correct as regards medicinal use; but in the technical grade 
the importations have increased to about 10 per cent of do- 
mestie production, 

Mr. BARKLEY. That increase must have been very recent, 
because from 1919 to 1927 the domestic production almost 
doubled, while the importations of this acid containing less than 
50 per cent of tannic acid fell from 77,000 pounds. to 55,000 
pounds, which is a very small quantity compared with the 
domestic production. 

Mr. COPELAND. I may say that I am depending upon the 
statement found on page 13 of the Summary of Tariff Informa- 
tion, where it speaks of competitive conditions ; and I quote: 

In the medicinal grades of tannic acid competition from imports is 
negligible, but in the technical grade it has increased to about 10 per 
cent of domestic production. European producers have the advantage 
of lower freight rates on raw materials from the Orient. Chinese 
manufacturers have an even greater advantage in transportation charges. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I think the Senator is referring to tartaric 
acid, not tannic acid. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I am speaking about tannic acid. 
If the Senator has the page—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I have. 

Mr. COPELAND. On page 13 the Senator will see “ Tartaric 
acid”; and then, just above that, in the paragraph above the 
heading, is the statement which relates to tannic acid. It 
begins: 

In the medicinal grades of tannic acid— 


So that relates wholly to tannic acid. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not satisfied with the action 
of the committee. First, may I say that the chart which I have 
before me, furnished by the Tariff Commission, which names 
commodities of which imports were less than 10 per cent of 
domestic consumption in 1927, gives, under the head of “ Tannic 
acid,” the number of pounds of domestic production, the im- 
ports for consumption, and the value. The domestic production 
was 1,297,232 pounds in 1927; the imports for consumption were 
only 20,966 pounds; and the ratio of imports to consumption in 
value was 4.37 per cent and in poundage 8.53 per cent. 

Mr. President, this commodity is of importance in many 
ways. It ought to be as cheap as possible. Manufacturers of 
tannic acid obtain the raw material free of duty. It comes from 


the nutgall, grown in the Orient upon trees; and, as stated, it 
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is brought into the United States free of duty. It is important 
in dyeing textiles, in making ink, in manufacturing color lakes, 
in the clarification of fruit juices, in pharmacy, for medicinal 
purposes, and for the manufacture of gallic and pyrogallic 
acids. 

Mr. President, in view of the large domestic production and 
the small importation, and in view of the importance of the 
product for medicinal and other purposes, it does seem to me 
that the rate of duty ought to be lowered. In 1928 the amount 
imported for medicinal purposes was only 275 pounds, so that 
the domestic manufacturers practically had a monopoly in the 
medicinals produced from this commodity. 

Mr. President, in view of the record in respect of this product, 
the small importation, and the importance of the product in so 
many industries, particularly in the line of medicinals, I think 
the rate should be reduced from 4 to 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, 
Senator know what the rate was in the act of 1913? 

Mr. KING. In the tariff act of 1913 tannic acid carried a 
duty of 5 cents per pound. That was a high rate of duty. That 
was in the “free trade” bill that I suppose the Senator from 
California talks about. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Was that a straight rate, or was it graded 
according to tannic-acid content? 

Mr. KING. My recollection is that the rate was 5 cents per 
pound. I am not certain that was the grade for medicinal use 
only, but believe that it did not differentiate the grades but 
imposed but one duty for the three grades or classifications. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will state to my colleague 
that that was the rate imposed upon tannic acid for tanning. It 
did not make any difference what grade it was. That was in 
the act of 19138. 

Mr. KING. That is the information I have before me— 
‘tannic acid, 5 cents per pound. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That would have been a lower rate on the 
average than the rate fixed in this bill or in the present law, 
which regulates the rate aceording to the tannic-acid content. 

Mr. KING. Yes; that is true, because I see here that where 
it is less than 50 per cent purity the rate is 4 cents per pound; 
50 per cent purity or more, not medicinal, 10 cents per pound; 
and 50 per cent purity or more, for medicinal purposes, 20 cents 
per pound. 

I should like to ask my colleague what was the purpose of 
the committee with respect to rates upon this acid when it has 
a purity of 50 per cent or more, not medicinal, and when it has 
a purity of 50 per cent or more, for medicinal purposes? Is it 
the purpose of the majority to retain those high rates? 

Mr. SMOOT. We imtend to keep the rates as they are pro- 
vided .in existing law. The price of the medicinal quality or 
grade is about 75 to 80 cents per pound. That is, beginning from 
1924 it has averaged about 80 cents a pound. That is the 
chemically pure grade for medicinal purposes. That is the 
wholesale American price. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it seems to me, as I view 
our relation to this tariff question, that here are three prod- 
ucts—tannie acid, gallic acid, and pyrogallic acid—that are very 
important to the textile and film industries. The junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine] did not mention the uses of these acids 
in the film industry. 

Mr. KING. No; I did not. 

Mr. COPELAND. But the other uses he has enumerated. 
We are dependent upon them, and so I consider it important 
that the production in this country should be encouraged. The 
industry has been developed at great expense, and it certainly 
is entitled to the same protection that we now have; and if I 
had my way I should increase it, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will continue the read- 
ing of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 2, line 23, to strike out “12 cents” and insert “10 cents,” 
so as to read: 


Fifty per cent or more and not medicinal, 10 cents per pound; 


does the 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 2, line 24, to strike out 
“22 cents” and insert “20 cents,” so as to read: 

Fifty per cent or more and medicinal, 20 cents per pound. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in line 24, in lieu of “20 
cents,” I move to insert “18 cents.” 

According to the tariff information report, only 275 pounds 
of this product comes into this country, and that is used alto- 
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gether for medical purposes. If the domestic production of 
this acid is only extensive enough to produce the quantity of 
it that comes in competition with 275 pounds brought over 
from abroad, certainly there is no reason why there should be 
any tariff at all on it, especially as it is used as a medicine. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that the quotation on medicinal tannic 
acid is 43 cents, shipped from Germany. That was the latest 
shipment that came in. The wholesale price in the United 
States is from 75 to 80 cents. All the Senate is giving to this 
product in the way of a duty is 22 cents; and that does not 
by any manner of means cover the difference, judging from 
what the price has been. If we are going to make any change 
at all, I think it should not be on this high-grade product. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the only one in this item that is 
medicinal; and certainly we ought not to levy a tribute on 
medicines. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it will never make any differ- 
ence in what the consumer will pay for medicine. There is 
not any doubt about that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I understand that in the 
case of this item there are no importations? , 

Mr. BARKLEY. Two hundred and seventy-five pounds only. 
You could carry it in a basket on your shoulder. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not very much of it used, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do not care to debate the 
matter any further. I offer the amendment to reduce the duty 
from 20 cents to 18 cents. My real conviction is that there 
ought not to be any rate at all on it. The imports are in- 
finitesimal. They can not possibly have any effect on the 
American product; and, as it is a medicine, I think the rate 
ought to be reduced. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to appeal to Senators to 
support a proposition that possibly holds in its grasp a little 
cheaper medicine for the American people. We know that some 
of these large medicinal corporations have made enormous 
profits ; and the figures which I read this morning showed that 
the output of pharmaceuticals and medicines by the American 
manufacturing associations had more than quadrupled since 
1921. With this enormous increase, and with the enormous 
profits which the manufacturers of medicines are making, and 
with the great burdens imposed upon the people who are afflicted 
and who are compelled to employ doctors, it does seem to me 
that we ought to have some little mercy upon them, and try 
to give them a little cheaper medicine. Apparently, we are 
going to raise everything else in this bill, Let us give them 
a little cheaper medicine. 

I should like to see this product put on the free list, where 
it ought to be; but I shall heartily support the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say that there is 
very, very little of this product used in medicine. A great part 
of the refined product is utilized in dyeing textiles, and repre- 
sents the chief use of the acid in highly specialized products. 
Again, it is used in the clarification of wines and some fruit 
juices. That is the great bulk of its use. If we are going to 
have the rates in this tariff bill conform te value—and that is 
what tariff bills generally do—then we ought to have the 20- 
cent rate provided for by the Senate committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. We have not disturbed the other two classi- 
fications upon the first and second propositions. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that. 

Mr. HARRISON. In the Summary of Tariff Information, 
under the heading, “ Competitive conditions,” this is stated: 


In the medicinal grades of tannic acid competition from imports is 
negligible. 


If that last word from the Tariff Commission be true, why 
would a reduction from 20 to 18 cents particularly hurt the 
situation? The Tariff Commission itself asserts the importa- 
tions are negligible. 

Mr. SMOOT. The actual, computed ad valorem rates, on 
what little is imported in the United States, are 27.77 per cent. 
On the basis of 18 cents a pound, that is approximately 25 cents 
instead of 24.77, as it would be under the 20 cents provided in 
the Senate committee amendment. That is why we reduced it 
from the figure in the House provision. I think, to make it 
conform to the other two brackets of the bill, it ought to be 20 
cents. 

Mr. HARRISON. Suppose we go back and reconsider and 
reduce the others? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any necessity of that. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the difference between this 
medicinal tannic acid and the other two grades is hardly to be 
based upon the graduated rate fixed in the bill, because in the 
technical grades, which we have passed without any interfer- 
ence with the rate fixed by the Senate committee, the Tariff 
Commission estimates that the importations have reached about 
10 per cent of the domestic production, whereas in this particu- 
lar grade, which is the nredicinal article, the importations are 
negligible. One man can carry the whole year’s imports in a 
basket on his arm. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be true as to the imports, but a very 
small portion of the product goes into medicine, of the imports, 
even. It is used, as I have always stated, for other things. I 
do not think it is necessary to make that little change here for 
the few pounds that go into medicine. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the importation of 275 pounds is, as 
described by the commission, negligible, there certainly must be 
domestic production sufficient to supply the demands of this 
article for medicinal use. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

‘Mr. COPELAND. I shall be glad to follow the Senator in 
regard to a medicinal substance of some consequence, but the 
total importation of this product is only 275 pounds. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand. 

Mr. COPELAND. In 1 pound we would have 5,760 grains, 
and if you prescribe 5 grains, you would be prescribing a lot. 
So you would save one one-thousandth of 2 cents, which is, of 
course, something, but it would not go very far. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I appreciate that the quantity 
of this product which comes in is negligible, but in view of the 
fact that the raw material out of which it is manufactured 
comes in free, if the competition with foreign imports of this 
particular grade is negligible, as a matter of principle I do not 
see Why there ought to be any tariff on the article at all. While 
2 cents reduction may be small, yet if we can secure all through 
this bill proportionate reductions on medicinal articles and other 
articles of necessity where there is practically no competition, 
where the raw material comes in free, we may accomplish 
considerable reductions in behalf of the American people. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I would like to inquire 
about the question of revenue that is realized now and what 
would be realized if the change were made. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amount of revenue would be indicated 
by multiplying 275 pounds by 20 cents. It would be a little 
over $50. The amount of the revenue involved is not very large. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I hold in my hand an offer from 
a German firm, dated January 7, 1929, to McKessin & Robbins 
(Inec.), 91 Fulton Street, New York City, of tannic acid, com- 
mercially pure, for 48 cents a pound. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is that medicinal tannic acid? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is tannic acid, United States Pharmacopeia, 
100-pound keg, $48, or 43 cents a pound. 

If it were all used in medicine, it would be, perhaps, a differ- 
ent thing, although a prescription of any medicine would never 
be sold for one one-thousandth of a cent less to the ultimate 
consumer if this change were made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Bark- 
LEY] to the amendment of the committee. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for a division. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, may the amendment be reported? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The LEGIsLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, line 24, in lieu of the fig- 
ures proposed by the Senate Finance Committee, insert “18 
cents.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Those in favor of the amendment 
will stand and remain standing until counted. 

The Senate proceeded to divide, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, is this the amendment 
which would reduce the cost of a dose of this medicine by three 
one-hundredths of 2 cents? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not agree to such a sugges- 
tion. If the Senator may ask a question when a vote is being 
taken, I shall also ask one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary 
Senators standing. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


will count the 
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Allen Frazier La Follette Smoot 
Ashurst George McKellar Steck 
Barkley Gillett McMaster Steiwer 
Bingham Glenn McNary Stephens 
Black Goff Moses Swanson 
Blaine toldsborough Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Blease Greene Norris Thomas, Okla, 
Borah Hale Nye Townsend 
Bratton Harris Oddie Trammell 
Brock Harrison Overman Tydings 
Brookhart Hastings Patterson Vandenberg 
Capper Hatfield Phipps Wagner 
Connally Hawes Pine Walcott 
Copeland Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Hebert Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Heflin Robinson, Ark, Warren 

Dale Howell Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dill Johnson Schall Watson 

Edge Jones Sheppard 

Fess Keyes Shortridge 

Fletcher King Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, we have just had a viva voce 
vote on an amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. BarkKtey], which would reduce the tariff on tannic acid 
for medicinal purposes from 20 cents a pound to 18 cents a 
pound. The act of 1922 fixes the rate at 20 cents a pound. The 
House raised the rate to 22 cents, and the Finance Committee 
put it back to the rate fixed in the present law. 

I want to explain to Senators present how much is in issue 
in connection with this great question on which they have just 
been called from their offices by the quorum call for the roll-call 
vote which will come in a moment. 

Last year there were imported into the United States 275 
pounds of tannic acid of the United States Pharmacopcia stand- 
ard; that is, of the quality used for medicinal purposes. This 
amendment would make a difference in the duty of 2 cents per 
pound, or $5.50 in the yearly revenue of the Government of the 
United States, $5.50 in the tax upon the consumer, about which 
we hear so much. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. In just.a moment. We are told by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Copetanp], who himself is a physician, 
that there are about 300 doses in each pound. 

Mr. COPELAND. A thousand doses. 

Mr. REED. A thousand doses; it is more than I thought. 
So that there would be 275,000 doses of this medicine, on which 
the cost to the consumer is to be reduced $5.50. Meanwhile 
the Senators must be paid salaries, the employees of the Senate 
must be paid for carrying on this farce. We are told that there 
is no filibuster on against the tariff bill—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. Just a moment. We are told there is no fili- 
buster on against the tariff bill, and yet we will spend hundreds 
of dollars’ worth of the time of the Senate, at the expense of 
the United States, on a question of revenue of $5.50 a year. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
now? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator’s contention is correct, 
why did not the chairman of the Finance Committee accept the 
amendment. The chairman of the committee has been resisting 
the amendment. 

Mr. REED. For the very good reason that we think the duty 
of 20 cents a pound is a reasonable one, and compares properly 
with the duty on tannic acid of nonmedicinal quality. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That may be true, but if the contentior 
of the Senator is correct and this item is of no importance 
whatsoever, I point out that the delay is due to the fact that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] did not accept the amend- 
ment, but insisted upon debating it at length. 

Mr. REED. I think we have the thought of the Senator 
from Wisconsin that where we feel that a tariff rate is correct, 
yet, nevertheless, we ought to accept an incorrect rate every 
time anyone proposes it. 

Mr. BORAH. On the other hand, if we think it is incorrect, 
we are just as well justified in insisting upon our position. So 
far as the matter of expense is concerned, it applies to one just 
as much as to the other. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania omitted a very important part of the evi- 
dence which has been adduced in the deliberations of the Senate, 
namely, that the rate of duty upon this acid was 5 cents a 
pound from 1913 to 1922. It is now 20 cents per pound. It 


Highty-one Senators have an- 


seems to me an increase of 400 per cent in duty on a commodity 
that is not imported into the country and that is used for me 
dicinal purposes is ample reason for delaying the Senate in 
order to have a record vote. 
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Let me suggest to the Senator from Kentucky what I in- 
tended to suggest before the debate closes, that he and others 
who are interested in reducing excessive rates in the bill should 
bear in mind that the bill must go into conference; that there 
already are in the bill House rates; that the conference usually 
means compromise, and where there is not a case of a reason- 
able protective duty made out we should move to reduce these 
rates to as low a basis as possible. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do not intend to spend any 
more of the Treasury’s money in discussing the matter except 
to reply briefly to the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REep], 
who bases his argument upon the rather astonishing suggestion 
that we will save more money by allowing the rate to remain 
where it is than we will by debating it in an effort to reduce it. 
I am not interested in whether the revenue is $5,000 or $5. We 
left the rates on the technical grades of tannic acid where they 
were. 

The Senate committee reduced them from the figures fixed by 
the House. On this particular grade there are no imports to 
speak of except 275 pounds which, as the Senator from New 
York [Mr. CopELAND] suggested, contains 275,000 doses of medi- 
cine, which is no small matter when it comes to dosage. The 
raw material out of which it is made coming in absolutely free 
of any tariff duty. It seems to me that on this particular grade, 
which is a medicine and a necessity, in view of the fact that 
we have left the tariff where it was on the other grades, the 
fact that there is such a small amount imported does not justify 
undertaking to cajole the Senate into adopting the committee 
amendment rather than reduce the rate to 18 cents, because the 
committee members think that the time consumed in discussing 
the question will be worth more to the people of the United 
States than the amount saved by a reduction in the tariff rate. 

If that is to be the measure of legislation and of the time 
to be expended on legislation in the Senate we might well 
sometimes pause to inquire how often we waste the time and 
money of the people on legislation in which other Members of 
the Senate as well as members of the Finance Committee may 
be interested. I trust the time will never come when we are 
to close our mouths and remain dumb because if we undertake 
to advocate a principle in which we believe we may be accused 
of wasting the money of the Treasury by adding a few more 
pages to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp than would have been done 
if we had remained silent. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, it has been the practice of 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REeep] from 
the beginning of the discussion of this bill to come.in at the 
eleventh hour and make a speech that he might attempt to 
change some votes, that he might reiterate what had already 
been said, that he might ring down the curtain upon every act. 
I do not blame the Senator from Pennsylvania to-day for be- 
coming irritated and impatient, for lecturing those of us who 
are less significant and less important, but more humble than 
he. He has had so much on his shoulders, so many weighty 
problems to solve, that I do, not wonder at his irritation now. 
Of course, he gets his reward for his illustrious services. The 
harder he fights for the special interest of the country, includ- 
ing Joe Grundy and the steel interests, the closer he becomes 
to the President of the United States. 

But I do not understand why he should become so impatient 
at those of us who desire at times but a few moments to discuss 
rates, and especially at this time when our effort is confined to 
a reduction of a rate that will permit medicine to be sold a little 
cheaper to the American people. If he thinks he will win 
greater and more favors from President Hoover by virtue of 
that stand, then let it be. I must admit that the Senator’s 
action to-day somewhat wearies our patience and ruffles our 
sensibilities. 

The Senator accuses us of delay. We have made no effort 
to delay, and no one in this body knows it better than the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. In less than 24 hours after it was 
offered we permitted a vote to be taken on an amendment which 
meant more for the farmers of the country than any proposal 
that has been offered since this administration came into power. 
It was from this side of the Chamber that the suggestion was 
made that a vote be taken upon the debenture amendment in 
less than 12 hours after it was offered. Was that filibustering? 
Was that delaying the Senate? Was that withholding from Mr. 
Grundy and the special interests of Pittsburgh those fruits with 
which they are to appease their appetites in after years should 
the proopsed rates in this bill be adopted? 

Then we come to the chemical schedule, important as it is, 
and we permit the adoption of several recommendations of the 
Senate Committee on Finance without much discussion. We 
have just permitted the adoption of the recommendation of the 
majority on two other items in this classification because there 
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were some importations. Ten per cent of the productions were 
imported in those two items. 

But when we reach this particular article which enters into 
medicinal properties, of which there are only 275 pounds im- 
ported, and we ask those in charge of the bill to reduce the rate 
from 20 cents to 18 cents, even though there was only a 5-cent 
duty previously, as was pointed out by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr, WaLsH], we are held up in scorn and it is said we 
are filibustering. 

We did not want to have a roll call. We were forced into 
the roll call. We asked for a division, and when we saw that 
more Senators rose on the other side of the Chamber against 
the proposal than were in favor of it, then it was that we asked 
for a roll call on the question. Then it is that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania rose with all of these weighty problems on his 
shoulders, ranging from disarmament and foreign affairs down 
to the tariff bill—he who is so important that he is put to the 
front while other Senators over there, well versed in armament, 
well versed in foreign affairs, well versed in naval affairs, Sena- 
tors who have made a study of those question for years, Sena- 
tors who have risen to high membership on the Naval Affairs 
and Foreign Relations Committees because of long service and 
long experience there, such as the distinguished Senator from 
Maine [Mr. HALE], are brushed aside and this gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, the spokesman of Mr. Grundy and Mr. Mellon, 
the chairman of the subcommittee having the steel schedule in 
charge, is put forth to represent this great Government at the 
disarmament conference. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to suggest that if the roll call 
had been proceeded with after it was ordered instead of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BincHam] making a point of 
no quorum, the roll call would have been over long ago and we 
would have saved probably another dollar to the people of the 
country by shortening these proceedings. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes; we would have saved at least that 
much. Not only were those gentlemen brushed aside but others 
as well, including the able Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses], and the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] who 
has had the courage to speak out in meeting and take his stand 
and oppose some men in high places. Although they occupy 
high and distinguished positions in the foreign relations of our 
Government, as well as on the question of armament and dis- 
armament, they were brushed aside, and the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania is put to the forefront. Not only 
that but the distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], 
chosen by his colleagues as the political leader on their side 
of the Chamber, who has made a life study and devoted his life’s 
work to the great problems of foreign affairs and disarmament, 
is brushed aside, too, and the Senator from Pennsylvania is 
elevated. The trouble is, his appointment has gone to his head 
and he comes here to lecture Senators because we would go on 
record on an important amendment to the tariff bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, even at the expense of a little 
vituperation of myself every day it is my intention to point out 
to the country each day the way in which the time of the Senate 
is being wasted and the passage of the bill is being prevented. 
We have 16 schedules in the bill. We have about 30 business 
days remaining in which to work. No matter what may be 
said about me personally, it is my intention from time to time 
to point out to the country whose fault it is that the tariff bill 
is not passed. 

Mr. NORRIS.. Mr. President, I hope when the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is performing that remarkable duty from day to 
day he will not miss pointing out in each case the votes and 
discussions that are cynical. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. REeEp] is correct in his theory regarding a protective 
tariff, then it would seem to me that he has miscalculated the 
cost to American consumers of the tariff on this particular item. 
If I am not mistaken, the cost to the American consumer on this 
item alone is something like $259,556.40 plus the 20 cents a 
pound on the imports, which, of course, would amount to quite 
a considerable additional sum. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is misled by the fact that the fig- 
ures of the domestic production include not only the medicinal 
grade, but the common grade used in industry. There are no 
figures available that show the small quantity used in nredicine. 
It is utterly unthinkable that the people of the United States 
last year used 1,250,000,000 doses of medicinal tannic acid. The 
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figures on which the Senator is basing his statement include 
industrial tannic acid, on which the rate is lower now than 
under the Democratic Underwood bill. 

Mr. BLAINE. I thank the Senator for the elucidation, but 
the Senator from Wisconsin had identically the same figures in 
mind. This particular commodity is not consumed alone for 
medicinal purposes; it goes into industry, and, therefore, the 
tariff is passed on to the consumer just the same, whether he 
takes it as a dose of medicine or a dose of added cost of the 
things he uses. 

Mr. REED. That is quite true. If the Senator will yield, 
let nre say that if he will look two lines above this item in the 
tariff bill he will see that the consumer does not pay that, 
because the rate is only 4 cents a pound on the industrial grade 
of this chemical. 

Mr. BLAINE. I thank the Senator for the information; but 
I was basing the calculation on the total number of pounds, 
as shown by the Tariff Commission. We would be doing the 
people of the country some benefit by putting the commodity 
on the free list, because the pending tariff bill, if enacted, is 
not going to be for one year alone; it is going to continue for a 
long period; and this burden will be heaped upon the people 
annually. So I think the Senator is rather unjustified in 
criticizing Members of the Senate who undertake to discuss this 
proposition. 

I presume the amount itself in this instance is not so great, 
perhaps, but when one adds to it the amounts involved in hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of other items he will reach astounding 
figures. 

When we shall reach the chemical paragraph respecting coal- 
tar products there will be found the possibility of the imposi- 
tion of a tariff tax of $31,000,000 a year; and in the course of 
five or six years it will be multiplied accordingly. We shall 
also find with reference to paints and colors a tariff tax of 
$2,130,000 a year; on pigments, colors, and stains there is im- 
posed the enormous burden of a tariff tax of $79,000,000 a 
year; on white lead there is the possibility of a tariff tax of 
$7,500,000 each year as an added burden heaped upon agricul- 
ture and the general consumer; on spirit varnishes alone there 
is to be imposed a tariff tax of about $12,000,000 a year; on 
flavoring extracts there is a tariff tax of over $8,000,000 a year; 
on formaldehyde there is imposed a tariff tax of $875,000 a 
year; on licorice there is a tariff tax of $1,400,000 a year; on 
castor oil—which is another medicinal product although castor 
oil is not used exclusively for medicinal purposes—there will 
be a probable tariff tax of $2,591,600 a year. So it is all 
through the chemical schedule. 

Therefore, though the discussion of this particular item taken 
alone may not be important, when we take the various items 
that make up the other paragraphs of Schedule 1—and there 
are many items included in those paragraphs—we have mount- 
ing taxes running into the hundreds of millions of dollars an- 
nually as a burden upon the consuming public. 

If the chemical schedule is not important to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, in my opinion, it is important to the consumers of 
the country, and therefore it does not become a Senator here on 
the floor of the Senate to undertake any threatening attitude 
toward those who are determined to write a tariff bill that will 
be a decent tariff bill and in the interest of the entire people 
of America. 

Mr. EDGE and Mr. BARKLEY addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield first to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. If the various taxes which the Senator from 
Wisconsin has itemized honestly represent, after careful investi- 
gation, the actual difference in the cost of production in the 
United States and in foreign countries, wherever they may be— 
I am simply taking them collectively—then would the Senator 
feel that it was the wrong theory and the wrong policy so to 
protect American industry? 

Mr. BLAINE. I will answer that question as we come to 
each item. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
now yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senator from Wisconsin to the fact that the duty on 
the particular item to which this amendment has been offered, 
unimportant as it apparently may appear to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep], was increased in the tariff act of 
1922 by 400 per cent. Prior to that date the tariff on this 
medicinal commodity was 5 cents a pound. In the act of 1922, 
however, the duty was increased to 20 cents per pound. I am 


simply seeking to reduce the duty to 18 cents a pound. If 
the same ratio of increase, 400 per cent, had been carried 
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through all the tariff schedules, it is easy to understand how, 
after a very short distance, unimportant items would become 
very important in the total as affecting the American people. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] to the amendment reported by the committee. On 
that question the yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
to the junior Senator from Montana [Mr, WHEELER] and vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
inquire if the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WaRREN] has 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he has 
not voted. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. SHipsteap] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. HAWES. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. SAackerr]. If permitted to vote, I should vote 
“yea,” and I understand the Senator from Kentucky, if present, 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Rhode Island |Mr. Metrcatr], who is detained from the Senate 
on account of illness. If he were present and I were permitted 
to vote, I should vote “yea,” and if the Senator from Rhcede 
Island were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I rise to announce that my col- 
league [Mr. WHEELER] is absent from the the Senate on account 
of illness. 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Virginia {Mr. Guass]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Rans- 
DELL] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. SCHALL. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SHIpsTEAD] is detained from the Senate on account of illness. 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] 
to the Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] and allow my vote to 
stand. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce that the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DENEEN] has a general pair with the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Caraway]. 

The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 33, as follows: 


YBAS—45 
Ashurst Dill La Follette Simmons 
Barkley Fletcher McKellar Steck 
Black Frazier McMaster Stephens 
Blaine George Norbeck Swanson 
Blease Glenn Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Harris Nye Thomas, Okla, 
Bratton Harrison Overman Trammell 
Brock Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Brookhart Heflin Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mont. 
Connally Howell Robinson, Ind. 
Couzens Jones Schall 
Cutting King Sheppard 
NAYS—33 

Allen Goldsborough Moses Townsend 
Bingham Greene Oddie Vandenberg 
Capper Hale Patterson Wagner 
Copeland Hastings Phipps Walcott 
Dale Hatfield Pine Waterman 
Edge Hebert Reed Watson 
Fess Johnson Shortridge 
Gillett Keyes Smoot 
Goff McNary Steiwer 

NOT VOTING—17 
Broussard Gould Ransdell Warren 
Burton Ilawes Sackett Wheeler 
Caraway Kean Shipstead 
Deneen Kendrick Smith 
Glass Metcalf Tydings 


So Mr. BARKLEY’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I should like the attention 
of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener]. 

It appears that during the hearings before the Finance Com- 
mittee upon cement the Senator from New Jersey was chair- 
man of the subcommittee. The hearings, as published, show 
that the Senator from New Jersey received a statement from 
the Tariff Commission in reference to the cost of production of 
cement in this country and also in Belgium, and also other perti- 
nent information in reference to that subject. The evidence 
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taken before the committee shows that the Senator from New 
Jersey showed this report of the commission to witnesses, that 
the réport itself was discussed by witnesses, and that the report 
was exhibited in a public hearing—in short, that it was a public 
document. 

This morning I telephoned to the Tariff Commission and asked 
for a copy of the report which was submitted to the Senator 
from New Jersey. The representative of the Tariff Commission 


refused to send it to me. He said, however, that they had pre- | 


pared a special report for the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], 


and also that they had prepared a report for the Senator from | 


North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. He said that they would be 
very glad to send me those two reports, but they refused to send 
me the report which was sent to the Senator from New Jersey. 

First, I desire to say that I have written to the chairman of 
the Tariff Commission asking for the report which was sub- 
mitted to the Senator from New Jersey; and if they refuse to 
furnish it I expect to introduce a resolution asking for it. If 
there is anything particularly sacred about the report which 
was submitted to the Senator from New Jersey, he can prob- 
ably explain it, or some other member of the Finance Com- 
mittee may explain to us why any Member of the Senate can 
not get any report which was submitted to members of the 
Finance Committee dufing those hearings. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I am at an absolute loss to recall 
any report that was given me on cement or any other commodity 
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far as that is concerned, surrounding which there was the | 


slightest secrecy. 


bers of the committee during the public hearings of the subcom- 
mittees for the purpose of having the information as to imports, 
exports, and so forth, most of which is practically a duplica- 
tion of that appearing in the Summary of Tariff Information, 
which we all have at our command. No doubt, as the Senator 
has also indicated, the chairman of the subcommittee or other 
members of the committee asked questions of witnesses, pos- 
sibly based upon the information in these reports, demonstrat- 
ting, so far as the chairman was concerned, he considered the 
reports public documents. 

Mr. McMASTER. I agree with that. The Senator from New 
Jersey showed this report to witnesses for the manufacturers 


of cement in this country. They questioned certain figures in | 


the report. The report was discussed, and under those circum- 
stances it certainly became a public document. 

Mr. EDGE. What does the Senator mean when he states that 
the Senator from New Jersey showed the report to witnesses? 
The Senator from New Jersey was sitting as the chairman of 
the subcommittee with both the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BArRKrEy], who, as nearly 
as I can recall, attended every hearing of the committee. They 
were very faithful and patriotic in the discharge of their duty, 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] and the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] most’of the time were in attendance on 
that subcommittee. So if the chairman of the subcommittee 
referred to the report, or asked witnesses concerning it, it was 
certainly in no way kept secret and was before every member 
of the committee. 

Mr. McMASTER. I will say to the Senator from New Jersey 
that the evidence shows that the report was used as a public 
document, and that the Senator from New Jersey did show it 
to witnesses. The reason why I brought up this matter here is 
that when a Member of the Senate asks for a report like that 
from the Tariff Commission it ought to be forthcoming promptly. 
There is no reason in the world why that report should be de- 
nied; and then they had the impudence to tell a Member of the 
Senate that they had prepared different reports, one for the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne] and another for the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons], and that they would be 
very glad to furnish me those two reports, but refused to fur 
nish me the report that was furnished to the Senator from New 
Jersey or the Finance Committee! 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I desire to assure the Senator 
from South Dakota that, as I said at the outset, I am at a loss 
to recall any special report; but if I have any report in my 
possession of which the Senator desires a copy, he is welcome 
to a copy of it at any time. 

Mr. McMASTER. I think that is true. If I can not get that 
report from the chairman of the commission, of course I shall 
introduce a resolution calling for it; but I am bringing the 
matter up here on the floor of the Senate so that when a Mem- 
ber of the Senate asks the Tariff Commission for certain infor 
mation that he ought to have it shall be forthcoming promptly. 
There is no reason why it should be denied to him. That infor- 
mation is obtained by the Tariff Commission at the expense of 
the taxpayers, and it is obtained for the purpose of enlightening 
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Members of Congress upon the schedules which are under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I say to my friend from 
South Dakota that if the Tariff Commission ever furnished me 
a report dealing with cement, I have not seen it. I asked the 
Tariff Commission to give me what information they had rela- 
tive to the schedule we are now considering; and I have been 
furnished, for instance, a sheet dealing with gallic acid, which 
merely takes excerpts from the Tariff Information Summary. I 
presume they have sent to my office—but I have not seen it— 
similar information regarding the ceramic schedule, because I 
had to do with that; but I have not seen a report on cement, 
and if any was sent me I am sure it will be found to contain no 
information except that which the Senator will find in the Tariff 
Summary. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. Just one word. The Senator from New Jersey 
said I was present during the hearings on cement. The Senator 
will recall that on one day during the hearings I was absent; 
and I was not privileged to hear the testimony on cement. I do 
not want to claim credit for being present all the time, because 
on one day I was out of the city. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, perhaps it will be useless to ask 
the Senator from Utah, after his explanation that he was not 
present on that occasion, the question I was about to ask him. 


| I had forgotten that he was not present; but I was going to ask 
included in the earthenware schedule, or any other schedule so | 


the Senator if he recalls any special report, not alone on cement 
but on any commodity, during the days we sat together in the 


| committee, that was not spread on the desk and absolutely avail- 
As the Senator has indicated, reports were furnished to mem- 


able for the use of any member of the committee? 
Mr. KING. I will say to the Senator that the only reports I 


| saw during the hearings were the small pamphlets which are 


incorporated now in the large book before us and which were 
available to all of us. 

Mr. EDGE. I will state to the Senator from South Dakota 
that that is all I recall. Further, as I have already indicated, 
if any further reports were received, they were available to any 
member of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will continue the 
reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 3, line 1, after the words “ gallic acid,” to strike out “10 
cents” and insert “8 cents.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, as a substitute for the 
committee amendment, I move to strike out “8” and insert “ 6.” 

This amendment is on all fours with the one which has just 
been adopted. Six cents was the rate on gallic acid in the act 
of 1913. It was increased to 8 cents in the act of 1922, and the 
House in this bill increased it to 10 cents. The report of the 
Senate committee puts it back to 8 cents. 

Gallic acid is used chiefly in the manufacture of pyrogallic 
acid, dyes, writing inks, and in medicine. It will be observed 
by referring to the Summary of Tariff Information, on page 16, 
that there have been no imports of galliec acid since 1923, when 
6,048 pounds, valued at $2,743, or 45.4 cents per pound, were 
imported. I also wish to call attention to the fact that the 
imports from 1919 to 1922, when the rate was 6 cents per pound. 
were negligible. 

The Finance Committee in several instances has reduced the 
rates of duty on commodities where the imports have been 
negligible. It seems to me that this duty falls in that category. 
In view of the fact that there have been no importations for 
five years, and that prior to that time the commission reports 
that the importations were negligible, it seems to me we are 
perfectly safe in going back to the rate fixed in the act of 1913. 
I therefore have proposed to strike out “8” and insert “ 6.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As it is very apparent that 
there is no case made out here fur protection, I suggest to the 
Senator that he make his amendment a lower rate than 6 cents. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I should not be willing 
to do that. I am using the rate employed in the act of 1913, 
and I feel that I have some basis for that. In view of the fact 
that imports were negligible even under that rate, I think I 
am not treading on unsafe ground when I propose 6 cents in 
lieu of 8 cents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 
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The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 3, line 1, after the word “pound,” to strike out “ nitric 
acid, one-half of 1 cent per pound.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I recall, that acid was trans- 
ferred to the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. It goes to the free list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, after the amendment 
just agreed to, to insert: 

Oleic acid or red oil, 14% cents per pound. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, am I right in my under- 
standing that the present duty on oleic acid is 25 per cent ad 
valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the present law is 1% cents. The House 
provided a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem. Of course, that fell 
in the basket clause—25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. COPELAND. How much difference would there be be- 
tween 25 per cent ad valorem, as proposed in the House bill, 
and the 1% cents suggested here? 

Mr. SMOOT. The House rate is practically double the 1% 
cents per pound. In other words, the Finance Committee has 
reduced the duty to practically one-half the House rate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we were called together to 
pass a farm relief bill and a bill which was intended to protect 
agriculture. Here is a product which is a farm product. Stearic 
acid and oleic acid are products made from the fat of cattle 
and hogs and sheep raised on the farms of this country. 

I have in my State a concern making candles; and they feel 
that it is a great mistake that the committee proposes to reduce 
this duty, and I feel the same way about it. 

If this is a product which is of some concern to the farm, and i 
at the same time we have growing industries in this country 
which need this sort of protection, I think they should have it. 
The matter has been discussed in the various books referred to 
this afternoon. Mr. Jordan appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee and the Senate Finance Committee asking 
for these changes, and the plea is made by my constituents that 
there should be this added protection. 

These oils are squeezed out together. The stearic acid and 
the oleic acid are joint, companion products. They should be 
taxed alike. They are pressed from tallow and other snimal 
fats. 

One of the things which to my mind is important is the pres- 
ervation in this country of every industry having to do with the 
saving of fats. One of the great troubles Germany had, and 
perhaps one of the factors which contributed to the defeat of 
Germany, was the lack of fats. As I see it, it is very important 
that we should preserve here in our country this industry in all 
of its ramifications. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amount of production in this country 
in 1926 was 31,000,000 pounds. In 1928 it was 64,000,000. The 
amount of imports in 1928 was 46,000 pounds. It was less than 
three-twentieths of 1 per cent of the domestic production, and 
at the same time we exported 6,253,000 pounds. 

Mr. COPELAND. What was the importation of stearic acid? 

Mr. BARKELY. I am talking about oleic acid. 

Mr. COPELAND. The reason why I asked the question was 
because they are made together, and protection that is given to 
one should be given the other. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fsss in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. REED. It is true that they are made together, but the 
imports of the oleic acid are less than one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of the domestic production, while of the stearic acid the im- 
ports so far this year, 1 am told, have been about 20 per cent 
of the domestic production. The committee felt that the in- 
creased protection given by the House was justified in the case 
of the stearic acid, and was not in the case of oleic acid. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to call attention again to the fact 
that these two products are pressed out of tallow together. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. REED. That is very true; but they are not imported 
together. 

Mr. COPELAND. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 


Mr. SMOOT. I want to call attention to the fact that there 
is 7.2 per cent of this product exported. We are exporting 
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oleic acid, and we are importing the stearic acid in the large 
quantities referred to by the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the great exponent of the American 
protective tariff is against me, there is no use in discussing the 
matter at all. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there is a difference between oleic 
acid and stearic acid, there being more hydrogen in the latter 
than in the former. One is a hard acid and the other, as I 
recall, is called a soft acid and is used largely for soap. There 
are chemical constituents in one not in the other. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is true. 

Mr. KING. As stated, we export a great quantity, and im- 
ports are but fifteen one-hundredths of 1 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Many industries are founded on chem- 
istry; for instance, the corn-products industry. There is a 
tremendous demand in this country for corn oil. It is the 
equivalent of olive oil, has all of its uses, and is a very whole- 
some cooking oil. Of course, there is a great demand in our 
country for cornstarch, but another product which is insepa- 
rable from the manufacture of corn oil and cornstarch is corn 
sugar. It is impossible, by reason of certain objections on the 
part of the Agricultural Department to the sale of unlabeled 
corn sugar, to get rid of it. Therefore, there piles up such a 
lot of this surplus corn sugar that it takes much of the profit 
off of the corn oil and the cornstarch. 

There is a similar process in this case, where there is pressed 
from a product of the farm, from the fats of the farm, at the 
same time, stearic acid and oleic acid. Unless both are pro- 
tected the same way, if there is brought in a large amount of 
the one product, there will no object, then, and no incentive, 
to manufacture the other. The point of this appeal is that they 
should be treated exactly alike, and whatever protection is 
given one should be given the other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Are individual amendments to parts of the 
bill where the committee has presented no amendment in order 
now? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the agreement not until 
the committee amendments are acted on. The clerk will state 
the next amendment. 

The Cuter Crerk. The next amendment is, on page 3, line 6, 
where the committee proposes to strike out “15 cents” and to 
insert in lieu thereof “12 cents,” so as to read: 


Pyrogallic acid, 12 cents per pound. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I move to strike out 
“12” and to insert in lieu thereof “10,” so that it would read: 


Pyrogallic acid, 10 cents per pound, 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I give notice that when we 
reach the stage where individual amendments will be allowed 
it is my intention to offer an amendment providing that phos- 
phorie acid, when imported for use in the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer material, shall be admitted free of duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will have that 
opportunity. The Secretary will state the next amendment. 

The Cuter CierK. The next amendment is on page 5, line 22, 
where the committee proposes to strike out “$1” and to insert 
in lieu thereof “50 cents,” so as to read: 


Amber and amberoid unmanufactured, not specially provided for, 50 
cents per pound. 


Mr. KING. Mr, President, may I inquire of the chairman of 
the committee what was done with the item of formic acid? 

Mr. SMOOT. No change has been made. The House rate 
has been preserved. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah has asked 
what was done as to formic acid. That is taxable at 4 cents a 
pound under the present law, and the House did not change the 
rate, and the Finance Committee made no change. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator from Utah 
state what the rate of duty on the product named in this 
amendment was under the act of 1913? 

Mr. SMOOT. One dollar a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This is a reduction from the 
House rate and the 19138 rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is a committee amendment 
to be offered on page 5, line 7, to strike out “ 2 cents per pound ” 
and to insert in lieu thereof the words “shall be subject to the 
same rate of duty as antimony regulus or metal.” That then 
will fall in paragraph 376, page 108. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What would be the effect of the 
change? 

Mr. SMOOT. The effect would be to place this in the anti- 
mony paragraph. There is a sliding scale imposed in that para- 
graph on the metal. This would simply put the same rate on 
the antimony oxide as provided for in paragraph 376, page 108. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Would this increase or decrease the 
duty, or would the duty remain the same? 

Mr. SMOOT. In paragraph 376 there is a sliding scale im- 
posed. We take the oxide and put it there, so that we will have 
all of the items together. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
of antimony? 

Mr. SMOOT. Ten to 11% cents; about 10 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If it were from 10 to 11 cents a 
pound the rate would simply be 2 cents a pound, just as it now 
stands? 

Mr. EDGE. Exactly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The effect, then, would be practi- 
cally that it would remain exactly as it is in the bill, at 2 cents 
a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. On to-day’s price that is what it would be. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, if I may just say a word: As is 
well known, the present duty on antimony metal and oxide is 
exactly the same, 2 cents a pound, so that it would be inconsist- 
ent to attempt to act on this rate under the chemical schedule 
until the Senate decided finally what the rate would be on the 
metal. For that reason it is simply a transfer of the item from 
the antimony schedule to the metal schedule, and the Senate can 
later decide what rate it will grant. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Cuter CLterK. On page 5, line 7, to strike out “2 cents 
per pound” and to insert in lieu thereof the words “shall be 
subject to the same rate of duty as antimony, regulus or metal.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, antimony comes in mostly from 
China, in two forms one as the metal and one as the oxide. 
Sometimes after it gets here the oxide is made out of the 
metallic antimony, and sometimes the metallic antimony is re- 
duced from the oxide. 

It is rather a simple chemical process, I am told, to go in 
either direction. Obviously the duty on the oxide ought to cor- 
respond with the duty on the metal. I suppose the antimony 
has fluctuated almost more extravagantly than any of the other 
metals, all the way from 4% cents up to 26 cents a pound in 
the last 10 years. 

The committee thought it was an appropriate case to put a 
sliding scale on antimony, giving it protection when it was very 
low and taking off the proteetion entirely when the price got 
away up to the point where the domestic smelters got to making 
a big profit. Whether the Senate is going to agree with that or 
not we do not know, but the action in paragraph 7 on antimony 
oxide ought to correspond with the eventual decision of the 
Senate on antimony metal in paragraph 376. The effect of the 
amendment now suggested would be to provide that whatever 
ultimately is decided to be the policy with regard to antimony 
metal it shall apply equally to the oxide which is inserted in 
this paragraph. 

Mr. KING. I am not so sure that there is that perfect 
relation between oxide and the pure metal, as that one should 
carry exactly the same duty as the other. 

Mr. REED. I am not enough of a chemist to say that they 
are metallurgically the same, but I am pretty well convinced 
that they are from the fact that the price is almost exactly the 
same. At the present moment I understand they are quoted at 
about 101% or 10% cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but in all the tariff acts from 
1909 on they have both carried the same rate. It seemed to the 
committee that we should have it in just the one place, as we 
have done here, instead of in two places. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will recall that a gentleman ap- 
peared before the subcommittee who was very much interested 
in the erection of a smelter on the American side of the Mexican 
border, hoping thereby to bring ores in from Mexico and have 
them treated on the American side. He suggested a sliding 
scale, I ask for information, because I do not know what the 
committee did. Did they adopt the views of Mr. Henderson, 
and are they going to permit a sliding scale as a basis for 
assessing duties upon the oxide or upon the finished product? 

Mr. REED. The majority members of the committee did not 
agree with his expressed wish. We thought he was asking too 
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much duty. The sliding scale we have fixed is very materially 
different from the one that he suggested, and he is very much 
dissatisfied with it and has written us many letters on the 
subject. 

Mr. KING. Does this in any way commit us to the adoption 
of a sliding scale, which, as the Senator remembers, was re- 
pudiated by the committee as applied to sugar? 

Mr. REED. This is very different from sugar. 

Mr. KING. I know the difference between antimony and 
sugar, but I wondered whether if-we should apply a sliding 
scale to antimony and antimony oxide it might not be applied 
to other commodities. 

Mr. REED. This does not commit us to anything. To an- 
swer the question about sugar, I am only speaking for myself, 
but if sugar went all the way from 4% cents to 26 cents I 
would be in favor of a sliding scale on sugar, because it is 
obviously unnecessary to protect the American grower at 2614 
cents. If he gets that much, he does not need any protection. 

Mr. KING. Obviously it did go to 26 and 30 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the American producer never got it. 

Mr. KING. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. KING. The middleman got it. Is it to be understood 
that in accepting this amendment it does not commit us finally 
to the theory of a sliding scale which might be presented to us? 

Mr. REED. That is what I have tried to state. The Senate 
is not committing itself to anything by adopting the amendment. 
We merely provide that the two substances shall be treated 
alike as they have been in the past. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing ta 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
stated. 

The CuHier CLerK. On page 5, line 25, after the word 
“pound,” insert a semicolon and the words “ tragasol and carob 
gum, 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to inquire why this commodity was changed over from the free 
list? 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator that I shall ask 
that the amendment be rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand the majority 
members of the committee recommend disagreement to the 
amendment. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, permit me to say just a word in 
explanation of the amendment. As the bill provides, the com- 
mittee originally reported tragasol and carob gum at 20 per 
cent ad valorem. It was formerly on the free list. In the 
meantime the House bill transferred the locust bean, from which 
this commodity is manufactured, from the dutiable list to the 
free list. Assuming that the Senate will acquiesce in that 
action when we reach the free list—in other words, that the 
locust bean will remain on the free list—then it is obvious that 
the duty provided on this article is not necessary. I merely 
give this explanation at this time because should the Senate de- 
cide to transfer the locust bean back to the dutiable list, then 
the compensatory duty is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I inquire 
of the Senator if this commodity is used by the textile industry 
exclusively? 

Mr. EDGE. Tragasol oil is a British production that is used 
almost entirely in the textile and leather industries, I think. 
I may say further that the justification of the duty was that 
an American concern had developed a new product known as 
lupogum, serving a similar purpose, which is made from the 
locust bean imported to this country. If the locust bean comes 
in free, there is no reason for a duty on lupogum. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to have inserted in the Recorp at this point a letter bearing on 
this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
granted. 

The letter is as follows: 


The next amendment will be 


leave is 


Fatt River, September 21, 1929. 
H. R. 2667, re tragasol and carob gum, section 1, paragraph 11. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We refer to the testimony of S. E. Tylee, jr., of Jacques 
Wolf & Co., who appeared in behalf of this company before the Senate 
Finance Committee, and testified regarding a proposed duty on imports 
of tragasol and carob gum, and as a result of whose testimony it was 
proposed to levy a duty of 20 per cent upon such material. 

We notice several absolutely discordant statements in his testimony, 
as follows: 








Mr. Tylee admits that his product, “lupogum,” costs, with the duty 
removed on locust seed as proposed in House bill 2667 and concurred 
in by the Senate, 20 cents per pound, while he testifies that similar im- 
ported material costs 21 cents per pound landed in New York. This, of 
course, gives him a lower cost by 5 per cent under the present condi- 
tions. 

His testimony as regards the cost of his raw material is not borne 
out by our information as regards the cost of the seeds, as we have a 
quotation of a recent date on this material at a price half that men- 
tioned by Mr. Tylee. ‘ 

Moreover, he testifies that this foreign material, which costs 21 cents 
landed in New York, sells for 26 cents to 30 cents per pound to the 
consumer. ‘These figures give a profit to Jacques Wolf & Co. of from 
30 to 50 per cent on sales. 

We are handlers of a competitive material, “Gum Farinol,”’ a copy- 
righted name owned by the Borden & Remington Co., and we know that 
Mr. Tylee’s figures regarding the cost of imported material are approxi- 
mately correct. We know that an increase in price of this material, 
through an imposition of any duty, would necessarily be borne by the 
consumer, which consumer is largely the textile trade, now laboring, as 
you know, under many disadvantages. 

In view of the profit which it appears Mr. Tylee’s company has 
already upon this product, and the fact that his cost at the present time 
is lower, according to his own figures, than imported material, we do 
not see any adequate reason for the imposition of a duty on tragasol 
and carob gum, which has heretofore been imported free. 

Very truly yours, 
Borptun & REMINGTON Co., 
H. F. LAMTor, 
Manager Providence Division. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood the chairman of the Finance 
Committee to state that the committee recommend disagree- 
ment to the amendment. 

Mr. EDGE. That is entirely correct. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The Curer CLERK. The next amendment is in paragraph 11, 
page 6, line 1, after the amendment rejected, where the commit- 
tee proposes to strike out the semicolon and the words “ bleached 
shellac, 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say that if this amend- 
ment is agreed to, it sends bleached shellac to the free list. 

Mr. KING. Back to the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 6, paragraph 15, line 15, strike 
out “$1.50” and insert “ $1,” so as to read: 


Caffeine, $1 per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 6, line 16, after the word “ citrate,’ to strike out “90 
cents ” and insert “60 cents,” so as to read: 


Caffeine citrate, 60 cents per pound. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, that goes back to the present 
rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is a reduction under the present law. 
In the present law it is 25 per cent ad valorem. The 60 cents a 
pound, however, is about the same at 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, we are provided 
with this rather elaborate Comparison of Rates giving the 
rate in the 1922 act and wherever it is specific transferring it 
to ad valorem, but there is no index and it is practically 
valueless to us. We ought easily to be able to turn to this 
document and get an exact answer to the question addressed 
to the senior Senator from Utah by his colleague. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is given in paragraphs. The Senator will 
find the information under paragraph 15, if he will turn to it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If the Senator will look on page 5 in the 
fourth column he will see that the paragraphs are numbered in 
accordance with the order in which we take them up. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that using the text of the bill 
which we have before us, we refer, then, to column 3? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator from Utah a question. I see that in the present law 
caffeine is taxed at $1.50 a pound, and then compounds of 
caffeine at 25 per cent ad valorem. The committee have re- 
duced the tax on caffeine in the present bill from $1.50 to $1. 
Then they specify caffeine citrate at 60 cents a pound, and then 
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under that “ compounds of caffeine” at 25 per cent ad valorem. 
Why did the committee pick out caffeine citrate to have a 
specific tax on, which is not in the present law, and then put 
25 per cent ad valorem on the caffeine compounds? 

Mr. SMOOT. The 60 cents a pound carries a compensatory 
duty for the citrate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is not that already included in the present 
law with the 25 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is included in the present law with the 25 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then, if it is included in the 25 per cent ad 
valorem, why specify it in this way? Why not include it in 
the 25 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. The House put on a specific duty and we struck 
it out. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why specify the particular caffeine product 
at 60 cents a pound when that is equivalent to 25 per cent ad 
valorem? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. My recollection is that the reason why we 
changed the caffeine citrate was to correspond with the reduc- 
tion we made in the duty on citric acid. I think it is a reduc- 
tion. We changed it all the way through in the elements that 
go into the manufacture of caffeine citrate. We changed it in 
citric acid and here we change it in caffeine. I think perhaps 
we have reduced it below the point where the duty is com- 
pensatory. We thought we could safely take a chance because 
the imports are not very large. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is approximately the same as 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask my colleague 
or the Senator from Pennsylvania why caffeine itself was not 
reduced beluw $1 a pound, because the production effected con- 
stitutes 93.96 per cent ad valorem. It seems to me, in view of 
the purpose for which caffeine is used and the almost negligible 
imports, if I read it correctly, there ought to be a greater 
reduction. 

Mr. SMOOT. The foreign cost of caffeine is about $1.05 and 
it costs in the United States to make it from $2 a pound up— 
sometimes little more than $2 and sometimes up to $2.10 or 
$2.25. We simply give them a dollar a pound instead of the 
$1.50 as provided by the House. 

Mr. KING. I confess I am unable to understand why there 
should be such a disparity in that case. It is an alkaloid and 
it is easily made. Its cost, it seems to me, would be less in the 
United States than abroad because of our superior chemical 
processes and our greater efficiency in chemistry than particu- 
larly in China. 

Mr. REED. The best answer to that is the actual practice 
when they had the duty of $1 a pound. Under the Underwood 
bill the rate on caffeine was $1 and the imports were very con- 
siderable, amounting to several thousand pounds a year. We 
are putting the rate back to what it was under the Underwood 
bill, and it is reasonable to expect the imports will jump up to 
about what they were then. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that the imports then were 
smali, and, of course, now they are inconsequential. 

Mr. REED. That is true, and that is why we have reduced 
the duty. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah has 
stated several times the cost of production of these various 
chemicals in the United States. Where does he get that infor- 
mation? 

Mr. SMOOT. I get it from the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Tariff Commission has made no inves- 
tigation as to these particular items. Is the Senator merely 
giving some facts presented to the Tariff Commission by some 
concern in the United States? As a matter of fact, the expla- 
nation comes from some producer here, does it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. The Senator will find all the information 
if he will look in the Summary of Tariff Information. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have here the Tariff Summary. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will find it in that document. 

Mr. HARRISON. The duty on caffeine citrate is 25 per cent 
ad valorem under the present law. The Senator says 60 cents 
is about the same. I notice in the hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee it was stated that— 


The 25 per cent protection on caffeine citrate amounts to about 40 
cents. 





So those who are interested in it say the protection amounts 
to 40 cents, but the Senator says it amounts to 60 cents. Who 
is right? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Tariff Commission is right, then 60 cents 
is right. It is a compensatory duty. 
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Mr. HARRISON. The statement is from F. W. Russe, repre- 
senting the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, of St. Louis, which 
are engaged in the manufacture of the chemical. That is his 
statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. And he wanted 90 cents instead of 60 cents. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to reserve the right 
upon further investigation to move to reduce the duty on caf- 
feine to an ad valorem rate instead of a specific rate of $1. I 
should like to reduce it to 25 per cent ad valorem. I shall not 
press the amendment this evening, if it will be agreeable to my 
friends upon the other side to let the item go over until to- 
morrow morning, when I will be perfectly willing to present suct 
views as I may have in regard to the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean to reduce the duty on 
caffeine to 25 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. KING. I am speaking of caffeine. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would simply mean the transfer of the 
industry to Europe; there can be no doubt about that. 

Mr. KING. A rate of 25 per cent ad valorem would do that? 

Mr. SMOOT. A rate of 25 per cent ad valorem, in my judg- 
ment, would mean that the chemical would not any longer be 
made in the United States. 

Mr. KING. The Senator makes that statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and I think the findings of the Tariff 
Commission will justify it fully. 

Mr. KING. I do not care to argue it further at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well, if the Senator wants the amend 
ment to go over until to-morrow, if it is going to take further 
time to-night, I have no objection to that being done. 

Mr. KING. Then I ask that it may go over until to-morrow 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED. I wish to correct a statement that I made a 
moment ago. With the duty on caffeine at a dollar, as we have 
fixed it, and with the duty on citric acid at 17 cents, as we have 
fixed it, both being reductions from the rates in the House bill, 
the proper compensatory duty on caffeine citrate, we are told 
by the experts of the Tariff Commission, is 61 cents. So far my 
statement was correct. Sixty cents is approximately a compen- 
satory duty on the two basic chemicals used for the manufacture 
of the commodity. But I was in error when I said that it is less 
than 25 per cent. The price of caffeine citrate is about $2.10, 
and 25 per cent thereof would be 52% cents. So a 25 per cent 
duty is not suflicient to compensate for the duties on the raw 
materials that go into this chemical. In fixing it at 60 cents 
we do not make it quite compensatory, but if we are going to 
leave the duty at a dollar on caffeine and 17 cents on citric. acid, 
then 60 cents is approximately just. If we are going to reduce 
them below those figures, then we could reduce the compensa- 
tory duty on the caffeine citrate. : 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Pennsylvania permit an- 
other inquiry? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I ask for information. What is the relation be 
tween caffeine and caffeine citrate? Of course, citrate is en- 
tirely a different acid from caffeine and is produced from en- 
tirely different chemicals. To what extent is caffeine utilized in 
the manufacture of citrate of caffeine, and what is the relation 
between them? 

Mr. REED. I take it from the name that caffeine citrate is 
caffeine plus the citric acid plus oxygen. I think that is correct. 
The citrate is the oxygenated product of citric acid, is it not? 
I may be wrong about that; but, at all events, it is the com- 
pound that results from the citric acid and the caffeine, and it 
is the form in which it is used in medicine. 

Mr. KING. Then, as I understand the Senator, caffeine is 
used in the manufacture of a sort of citrate compound which is 
employed for medicinal purposes? 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. KING. It is the combination of the citrate and of the 
caffeine? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. KING. I yield the floor. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HAWES. Unless the objection is serious, I hope the 
Senator from Utah will not insist upon an amendment, and 
will not ask that the item go over. I am sure he will be con- 
vinced that it should remain as the committee has left it, as in 
its present form it represents a reduction. I know the manu- 
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facturers are struggling under present conditions, and I hope 
that the Senate committee amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, we have accepted the $1 reduc- 
tion. I merely stated that upon further consideration I might 
desire to recur to it to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I suggest to my colleague that we agree 
to these amendments now, and if the Senator desires to bring 
them up again he shall have that privilege? 

Mr. KING. That is entirely agreeable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. In paragraph 15, page 6, line 18, after the 
word “ pound,” it is proposed to strike out: 

Impure tea, tea waste, tea siftings and sweepings, for manufacturing 
purposes in bond, pursuant to the provisions of the act of May 16, 1908, 
entitled “An act to amend an act to prevent the importation of impure 
and unwholesome tea, approved March 2, 1897,” and the act of May 31, 
1920, entitled “An act making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921,” 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
explain that amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Finance Committee think the items em- 
braced in the portion stricken out ought to go on the free list, 
and that is where we have recommended they be put. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. In paragraph 16, on page 7, line 1, after 
the word “ carbide,” it is proposed to insert the words “one 
half of,” so as to read: 

Caleium carbide, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are one or two Senators 
who are absent to-day who wanted to be here when this amend- 
ment was considered. Therefore I am going to ask that it may 
go over to-night, to be taken up to-morrow morning. 

Mr. COPELAND. Before the Senator makes that request, let 
me ask if there is some hope that the committee may recom- 
mend a change in the language of this amendment? 

Mr. KING. To transfer it to the free list? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; to leave the duty at 1 cent, where it is 
now? 

Mr. KING. I hope not. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the majority members of the 
committee have agreed to, and it will come up to-morrow for 
discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be passed over. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the majority members of the 
committee agreed to what? 

Mr. SMOOT. Agreed to disagree to the Senate committee 
amendment, so that calcium carbide will carry the House rate 
of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. HARRISON. In other words, a majority of the majority 
members of the committee agreed first to one-half of 1 cent a 
pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. And now they have agreed to disagree to 
that and want to put a duty on the chemical of 1 cent a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the situation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Can the Senator tell us why the change? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will be glad to do so when it comes up to- 
morrow. 

Mr. HARRISON. Now is a very good time to tell us what 
came over the spirit of the dreams of the majority members 
of the committee to induce them to increase the rate from 
a half cent to 1 cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senator to have a good night’s rest. 

Mr. HARRISON. I can not have that very well unless 1 have 
an explanation from the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the amendment go over until to- 
morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be passed over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like to know whether the action 
was taken by a majority of the majority members of the com- 
mittee or by a majority of the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was taken by a majority of the majority 
members. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be 
stated. 
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The Curer CrerK. In paragraph 18, page 7, line 6, after 
the words “carbon tetrachloride,” it is proposed to strike out 
“2% cents” and insert “2 cents,” so as to read: 

Carbon tetrachloride, 2 cents per pound, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. KING. One moment, Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the present rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 2 cents. 

Mr. REED. The present rate is 24% cents under the act of 
1922. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator from Tennessee asked 
what was the rate provided in the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. There has been a decrease from 2% cents in 
the act of 1922 to 2 cents as reported by the Finance Committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah, yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the Senator from Utah please 
explain how the committee arrived at a 2-cent duty? There 
seem to have been no imports at all, according to the compara- 
tive print. 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1923 the price was 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The domestic price? 

Mr. SMOOT. The wholesale price in the United States was 
10 cents a pound. Since that time the price has declined to 6%4 
cents a pound. The production has so increased in the United 
States that the price has been cut down so there is not very 
much profit in the manufacture of the chemical. That being the 
case, and under those circumstances, the committee thought they 
would not increase the rate from that provided in the present 
law, but that it would be well at least to give the producers that 
rate, because competition has brought the price down over 40 
per cent. I think the case made out was a very good one. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to have the amend- 
ment go over; and I will say for the information of my colleague 
that I shall move to amend the committee amendment by reduc- 
ing the rate from 2% to 1 cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee has reported an amendment 
which reduces the rate from 2% to 2 cents. 

Mr. KING. I say, with my present information, I am not 
satisfied with the reduction recommended by the committee, 
there being no imports. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was telling the Senator from 
Wisconsin why the imports are very small. Competition has been 
very keen in this country; the American wholesale selling price 
since 1923 has been reduced about 40 per cent, and that has hap- 
pened under a 2%-cent rate. That being the case, the competi- 
tion being so keen, the committee thought at least we should not 
reduce the duty more than half a cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to 
inquire of the Senator how there can be competition if there 
are no imports? The Tariff Summary tells us there have not 
been any importations since 1920. 

Mr. SMOOT. I referred to local competition among manu- 
facturers in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
producers? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. That competition is shown in the price 
for which the product sells to-day as against the price in 1923. 
In other words, Mr. President, I do not know whether the 
Senator heard what I said in the first place or not. In 1923 
the regular wholesale price in the United States was 10 cents 
a pound. To-day it is 64% cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And yet there are no imports. 

Mr. SMOOT. But under that decrease from 10 cents to 6% 
cents the rate has been 21% cents; so the committee thought 
at least the manufacturers here could stand a half-cent reduc- 
tion. If the duty is taken off entirely, however, there is no 
telling what may happen to the local manufacturers. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is what I should like to in- 
quire about. Upon what basis is the 2-cent rate fixed? 

Mr. SMOOT. From what I understand, Mr, President, there 
was very, very little profit to the manufacturers in the 644-cent 
price, on account of the competition being so keen. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. At any rate, at 2 cents a pound 
no imports have come in. 

Mr. SMOOT. With the rate of 2%4 cents a pound, the Sena- 
tor means; but if there should be a decrease of more than a 
half cent, below 2 cents a pound, it may allow these importations 
to come in. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. It seems to me that is a remark- 
able basis upon which to establish tariff rates. There are no 
importations at all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE and Mr. EDGE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I should like to call 
attention to the fact that apparently the domestic price of 
carbon tetrachloride has remained the same since 1925; namely, 
6% cents. According to the Summary of Tariff Information, 
in 1928 the German inland price of carbon tetrachloride, includ- 
ing packing, varied from 7.78 to 8.64 cents per pound, and the 
export price varied from 8.80 to 8.93 cents per pound, which 
would indicate that our domestic producers are producing it 
very much more cheaply than it can be produced in Germany. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have called attention to why that is. The 
competition has brought that about. There is not any doubt 
about that; and, from what I understand, at the price at 
which this product is sold there is scarcely any profit at all 
in it. Of course, that competition may not exist year in and 
year out in the future. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If competition is established in price, 
apparently it has been continuing sitice 1925; and it would 
seem to me, on the basis of the facts we have presented here, 
that a further reduction, below 2 cents, would be justified, 
unless the Senator can present something more than the gen- 
eral statement to the effect that it is his information that the 
producers of this commodity since 1925 have been in such hot 
competition with each other that they have been losing money. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator must admit, then, 
that the rate of 2% cents imposed under existing law has not 
cost the American consumer anything, because, if the price in 
Germany is higher, then the tariff has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; I agree with that, but, of course, 
that would not be a justification for leaving the rate at 2 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. The 2%-cent rate has not been a burden upon 
the consumer in the United States of products made by the 
American manufacturer. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I understand, but I trust that 
the committee, in proceeding to arrive at the proper rates to be 
imposed upon these various commodities, has been going on a 
more scientific basis than that. The reason why I was in- 
quiring of the Senator at the outset as to how the committee 
arrived at the figure of 2 cents was because, from the facts set 
forth in the Summary of Tariff Information, it would appear 
that a further reduction would be justified. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood the Senator to say that there 
had been no importation in the last few years because the price 
was so low—6 and a fraction cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. The importations have been negligible. 

Mr. HARRISON. How does the Senator explain the fact that 
there were no importations in 1923, when the price was 10 cents 
a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose at that time the rate of 214 cents a 
pound protected the American industry. That is what I think 
it did. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not hard to explain at all. At that 
time the rate of 24% cents, if it cost 84% cents in Germany, would 
— the price 11 cents a pound, a cent more than it sold for 

ere, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, this matter presents 
an astonishing situation. The domestic price of this conrmodity 
is 64% cents a pound, according to the latest quotations. Accord- 
ing to the same source of information, the German price is 7.78 
cents to 8.64 cents per pound, and yet we are putting a duty of 
2 cents a pound on it. Upon what theory can anything of the 
kind be justified? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only theory upon which it can be justified 
is that there are four large manufacturers of this product in the 
United States, and, if the reports are correct, the price of 6%4 
cents will not net them a single cent, and in some cases it will 
represent a loss. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. How does the Senator know that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I know it from the testimony given by the 
manufacturers themselves. I know it also from information 
received through the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does the Tariff Commission take the 


As a matter of fact, it is hard to explain, 


responsibility for the statement that these four large manufac- 
turers are manufacturing this product at a loss? 
Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that. 
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Mr, LA FOLLETTE. That is what I understood the Senator 
to say. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said that more than likely they were. I do 
not know whether they are or not; but I said the competition 
was such that they were selling the product cheaper in the 
United States than it could be purchased from Germany and 
shipped into the United States. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Has the Senator a statement from the 
Tariff Commission, or will he ask the expert who is sitting 
next to him there, what the actual position of the Tariff Com- 
mission is on this matter? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Tariff Commission ever 
suggests rates at all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
the Tariff Commission 
the product at a loss. 

Mr. SMOOT. I made that statement, Mr. President. I did 
not say that the Tariff Commission made it. I said that with 
the 614-cent price, and the four large concerns in the United 


I thought the Senator had been told by 
that these people probably were making 


States fighting for the business, more than likely they were not | 


making any money, and perhaps some of them were losing 
money. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator may have misspoken him- 
self, but he certainly said that he got the information from the 
Tariff Commission; and if the Tariff Commission has any in- 
formation as to the costs of these manufacturers, and has made 


it available to the Senator from Utah, I think it should be made | yield to the Senator from Kentucky, who has been on his feet for 


available to the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah said that he got from 
the Tariff Commission the prices at which the product was sold 
in the United States and what the German product cost. 
is what he got from the Tariff Commission. Then I made the 
statement that there were four large concerns in the United 
States making the product, that their competition was most 
keen, and they were fighting for the business; and I expressed 
the opinion that more than likely they were selling the product 
at cost, and perhaps some of them were compelled to sell it 
below cost. The Tariff Commission did not say that. I said 
that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then I asked the Senator where he got 
that information, and he said he got it from the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I thought the Senator asked where we got 
the prices that he was reading from the Tariff Summary. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Oh, well, I had been reading from the 
Tariff Summary before that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the information we got from the Tariff 
Commission, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I move to strike out 
“2 cents” and insert “1 cent.” 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I simply want to remind the 
Senator, although the information is not available at the 
moment in the Summary of Tariff Information, that it is my 
recollection that prior to 1920 the imports were quite consider- 
able. The act of 1922 fixed the rate of 2% cents per pound. I 
am simply stating that without definite information, but I think 
it should be looked up. 

Mr. KING and Mr. LA FOLLETTE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Suppose they were considerable? 

Mr. EDGE. I should assume that that is the reason why, in 
preparing the bill of 1922, the duty of 2% cents was imposed; 
and since that period, as is stated in the Tariff Information 
Summary, the imports have been negligible. The only point is, 
if my recollection is correct—I have already stated that I have 
not the figures, because they are not in the record here—that if 
the imports were considerable prior to that time, it would seem 
to me that the justification for the 2 cents a pound duty would 
be quite apparent, so that the importations would not again 
increase, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, all the information we 
are able to get is the assumption or deduction, whichever one 
might prefer, of the Senator from Utah that these four large 
producers in the United States have been competing with each 
other so hotly that he thinks they are probably producing at a 
loss, or that some of them may be. Then we have the statement 
of the Senator from New Jersey, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, that he has not the figures before him, but that his 
recollection is that these imports were quite considerable before 
1922, although the Summary of Tariff Information does not 
disclose that fact. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield so that I 
may correct him? ° 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 


Mr. EDGE. I simply want to correct the Senator. I was not 
chairman of the subcommittee. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I hope the 


Senator is not trying to relieve himself of any responsibility. 

Mr. EDGE. No; but the Senator attempted to qualify his 
statement that he had the impression that the imports were 
very much larger before, and I think made it clear that he was 
not making a definite, positive statement. Under the circum- 
stances, I think it might be well for the item to go over until 
we endeavor to ascertain just what the facts are. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I was going to suggest, very mildly, that we 
might take our recess at this time until to-morrow, and then 
perhaps we will have the information at hand. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the committee has had this bill under consideration since last 
July, if the Senator from California thinks there is any chance 
that there will be any further information available within the 
next 24 hours, I am perfectly willing to have a recess taken at 
this time and let the matter go over until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. BARKLEY and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 





some time? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; I do. 
Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to point out to the 
Senator that the Tariff Commission reports that imports since 
1920 have been negligible, and the present duty was put on in 
1922, two years later, so that under the Underwood Act for two 
years prior to the passage of the present law there were prac- 
tically no imports. 

While I am on my feet, I do not want to waste too much 
money talking, but I should like to eall the Senator’s attention 
to the fact 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is perfectly all right, Mr. President. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania has burned up many thousands 
of dollars in the last few months. 

Mr. BARKLEY. According to the same Tariff Information 
Summary, the export price of this product in Germany is 8.93 
cents per pound. If we add to that the duty of 2% cents, that 
makes almost 12 cents a pound, as compared with 6% cents as 
the price in the United States; so, according to that figure, I 
am unable to understand why even a 1-cent tariff is necessary. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It seems to me that on the information 
which is printed, and which therefore may be considered to be 
accurate in so far as it goes, we certainly would be justified 
in restoring the 1913 rate. I have made that motion; and if 
the Senator from Utah wants to take a recess, I am perfectly 
willing 

The VICE PRESIDENT. So that the Senate may 
stand what is before it, let the clerk 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The Curer Crerk. In paragraph 18, page 7, line 6, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out “2% cents” and insert “2 cents.” 
The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLtetre] proposes to 
strike out “2 cents” and insert “1 cent.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will go over until to-morrow. 


I yield to the Senator from 





under- 
state the amendment 


COTTON PRICES 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an Associated Press dispatch ap- 
pearing in this afternoon’s Evening Star relative to the action 
of the Federal Farm Board with respect to the price of cotton. 
It is an interesting and rather important statement. 

There being no objection, the dispatch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star, October 22, 1929] 


BoarD SEEKS RAISE IN COTTON PRICES—FARM GROUP PREPARES TO 
ADsUST MARKET AND ADVANCED LOANS TO GROWERS 


As the first major step of its career, the Federal Farm Board has 
worked out a plan for improving the present price of cotton and is 
prepared to take similar action on wheat under a scheme to be an- 
nounced later. 

The board is of the opinion that prevailing cotton prices are too low, 
and believes the solution lies in more orderly marketing of this year’s 
crop. It is prepared to lend an unlimited amount of money to the 
cotton growers, that they may hold their product off the market, 








TOO RAPID MARKETING 


Analyzing the present cotton market, the board is of the opinion that 
open fall weather in the Southern States has led to too rapid marketing, 
with world consumption meanwhile on a level equal to that of last year 
and the total supply of American cotton at a lesser stage than a year 
ago. More cotton, it believes, has been rushed into the market than it 
can temporarily absorb, with resulting depressed prices and lack of con- 
fidence in cotton values, © 

To assist the growers to hold back their crop and meanwhile meet 
their financial obligations, the board proposes to lend to cotton coopera- 
tives, qualified as borrowers under the Capper-Volstead Act, “ sums suf- 
ficient to bring the total amount borrowed from all sources by such 
associations to 16 cents per pound on graded and classed cotton, basis 
middling %-inch staple, less proper deductions to cover freight charges.” 

TO DRAW ADVANCES 

In «a statement announcing its plan, the board pointed out that there 
is a cotton cooperative in every cotton-growing State open to member- 
ship of every cotton farmer. The grower may join the cooperative, the 
statement continued, ship his cotton to its concentration point, and 
draw his advance after it has been graded and classified. 

The cooperative will market the cotton in orderly fashion through the 
year, said the board, and will finally settle with the farmer “on the 
basis of the final price obtained.” 

The statement went on to express the board's confidence in the sound- 
ness of the scheme, asserting it to be a “ completely safe basis for making 
loans " from the revolving fund established by the farm relief law. 

“The board places no limit on the amount of Government money 
to be so loaned,” the statement said. ‘‘ Nearly $100,000,000 is available 
for the purpose, and, if necessary, the board will ask Congress to ap- 
propriate more.” 

SPOT MARKET DESIGNATED 


The board said 10 designated Southern spot markets would be used 
for classification of the loans, 

The loan per pound will be approximately as follows at the different 
markets: Norfolk, Va., 16.54 cents; Augusta, Ga., 16.35 cents; Savan- 
nah, Ga., 16.28 cents; Montgomery, Ala., 15.64 cents; New Orleans, La., 
16.59 cents; Memphis, Tenn., 15.39 cents; Little Rock, Ark., 15.41 
cents; Dallas, Tex., 15.34 cents; Houston, Tex., 16.19 cents; and Gal- 
veston, Tex., 16.39 cents, 

At all other concentration points loans will be made on the same 
basis with proper adjustments on account of freight and other expenses. 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it would be useless to try to 
take up casein to-night. I therefore move that the Senate take 
a recess until to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 48 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
October 28, 1929, at 10 o’clock a. m. 





SENATE 
Wepnespay, October 23, 1929 
(Legislative day of Monday, September 30, 1929) 
The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
7 Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher Jones Sheppard 
Ashurst Frazier Kendrick Shortridge 
Barkley George Keyes Simmons 
Bingham Gillett King Smoot 

Black Glass La Follette Steck 

Blaine Glenn McKellar Steiwer 
Blease Goft McMaster Swanson 
Borah Goldsborough McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Gould Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Greene Norbeck Townsend 
Brookhart Hale Norris Trammell 
Broussard Harris Nye Tydings 
Capper Harrison Oddie Vandenberg 
Caraway Hastings Overman Wagner 
Connally Hatfield Patterson Walcott 
Copeland Hawes Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Hayden Pine Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Hebert Pittman Warren 

Dill Heflin Ransdell Waterman 
Edge Howell Robinson, Ind. Watson 

Fess Johnson Schall 


Mr. FESS. The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] is 
stiil detained from the Senate on account of illness. I ask that 
this statement may be allowed to stand for the day. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. SutrstEap] is absent, ill. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. DBighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their i.ames. A quorum is present. 


POLICE DEPARTMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, some time ago 1 introduced a 
resolution in reference to the police department of the District 
of Columbia. When the Senate saw fit to adopt the resolution 
I presented to the subcommittee cf the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which my resolution was referred, certain 
proof or alleged proof in reference to the matters mentioned. I 
shall not take the time to read it because I know the Senate is 
anxious to get along with its work on the tariff bill and I hope 
it will do so, but I ask to have published as a part of my 
remarks a list of the evidence and of the witnesses, together 
with a list of letters and other data filed with the subcommittee. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matters referred to are as follows: 


1, Article headed “ Local Chinatown.” 

2. Newspaper article from Daily News, August 9, 1929. 

38. Hudnaw case: Papers, testimony, ete., by W. E. Lawson, 629 F 
Street NW., who desires to appear before the committee. 

4. Papers from Miss Davis, Winston Hotel, Washington. 

5. Letter from Claud M. Johnson, 2750 Fourteenth Street NW. 

6. Letter and copy of resolution from Henry Flury, Washington, 

7. Letter from W. G. Bennett, Washington. 

8. Papers and letter from Miss Mary M. C, Shipley, 1101 K Street 
NW. 

9, Letter from Miss Margaret R. Duvall, Washington. 

10, Letters from Hon. CarTeR GLASS and Hon, CLAUDE A. SWANSON; 
also telegrams. 

11, Letter from Oscar C. Thomas, Columbian Building, Washington. 

12. List purporting to be staff of Leo A. Rover, district attorney. 

13. Newspaper article, “ Dope Prices Soaring,” etc,, Washington News, 
September 24, 1929. 

14. Newspaper article, ‘‘ Rover Statement Lauds Grand Jury,’’ Wash- 
ington Star, September 25, 1929. 

15. Newspaper article, “Jury Bars Collins to Debate on Evidence,” 
Washington Herald, September 26, 1929. 

16. “Narcotic Ring Hinted Behind Nurses Death,” Washington Post, 
October 16, 1929. 

17. “Slain Nurse Seen as Dope-Ring Tool,’ Washington Post, October 
17, 1929, 

18. “ Police Still Work on Scrivener Case,” Washington Post, October 
17, 1929. 

19. “Answer to Graft Charges,” etc., Washington Post, October 17, 
1929. 

Witnesses who either themselves request to appear before the com- 
mittee or were suggested by interested parties: 

Sergt. Minor Furr, No. 7 police precinct. 

Pyt. Harry A. Reed, No, 7 police precinct, 

Sergeant Bahner, No. 1 precinct. First man to reach Scrivener's 
body. 

Policeman Robert J. Allen, No. 8 precinct. 

Mr. Howe Totten, Benedict Apartments, 1808 I Street NW. 

Sergeant Waldron, 

Sergeant Sweeney. 

Detective Sergeant Sanders. 

Detective Sergeant Mansfield. 

Narcotic Inspector Rakusin, 

Narcotic Inspector Fortner, 

Narcotic Inspector McDonald. 

Inquire of commissioners if an act was passed for them to establish 
a new fire station and that no building was put up, but the additional 
men for said new station were hired; and if so, are they still in the 
service and where employed? 

(Filed with the committee, October 17, 1929.—BLEAsE.) 


Mr. BLEASE. I also ask to present for the Recorp a letter 
received this morning from M. F. Robinson inclosing two news- 
paper clippings in reference to conditions in the District of 
Columbia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter and newspaper clippings are as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October 22, 1929. 
Senator BLEASE. 

Dear Sir: If you will take time to read the Inclosed clippings, you 
may have an idea—a very slight one—of what the people of Washington 
have been compelled to endure for years, and how persons who possess 
information inimical to the gang of ruffians which compose the police 
department are intimidated and persecuted when they make it known. 

The decent people of the city—and there are a few—stand behind 
you in your efforts to expose the scoundrels who at present render it a 
national disgrace, 

Yours truly, 
M. F. RosBinson, 
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M’PHERSON WITNESS REPORTS HARASSMENT SINCE TESTIMONY—MRS, ROY 
HEAVRIN DECLARES SHB HAS BEEN FOLLOWED BY DETECTIVES—ALSO 
SAYS STRANGERS HAVE LOITEBRED ABOUT HER APARTMENT DOOR 


Shadowed by detectives, harassed by strangers loitering around her 
apartment door, investigation of her private affairs, and a deluge of 
police tickets for traffic violations—these have been the rewards to 
Mrs. Roy Heavrin, of the Park Lane Apartment, for testifying before 
the grand jury which investigated the mysterious death of Mrs. Virginia 
McPherson, according to a complaint she made yesterday to Maj. Henry 
G. Pratt, superintendent of police. 

Mrs. Heavrin is the witness who told of hearing the painful screams 
of a woman on the night Mrs. McPherson met her death in an apartment 
near the one she occupies. 

Ever since the grand jury returned an indictment for murder against 
Robert A. McPherson, jr., husband of the dead nurse, Mrs. Heavrin 
said she had been “shadowed,” and on one occasion two detectives 
and a uniformed policeman trailed her to Georgetown. 

Aside from these annoyances, Mrs. Heavrin declared her life has been 
made miserable by the strangers who loiter around her apartment dour, 
and one of them made an attempt several nights ago to break into the 
apartment, 

She also said she had been threatened, but declined to reveal the 
nature of the threats. And in addition she charged the police ap- 
parently were taking pleasure in ticketing her automobile. 

In the last three weeks, Mrs. Heavrin said, she had received more 
tickets and deposited more collateral for traffic violations than for a 
period of two years. Last Friday morning, she declared, she went to 
get her car parked in the rear of the Park Lane and found three police- 
men pushing it, while on the windshield there was a ticket for improper 
parking. 

Mrs. Heavrin and her husband both appeared to be visibly nervocs 
as a result of these experiences, although they declared they wee 
unafraid. 

Soon after receiving Mrs. Heavrin’s complaint Major Pratt assigned 
Lieut. H. H. Groves and Headquarters Detective Harry G. Callahan to 
make an investigation. 





MAN GETS 10-YEAR TERM FOR THEFT OF CLOTHING 


Convicted of, stealing clothes from the Salvation Army, Benjamin 
Lee, colored, yesterday was sentenced to the penitentiary for 10 years, 
in spite of his story that police forced a confession by beating him with 
a rubber hose. 

Chief Justice Walter I. McCoy, in pronouncing sentence, charged 
that the accusation against police was untrue. He further excoriated 
Lee for victimizing a charitable institution. Assistant District Attorney 
R. F. Camalier conducted the prosecution. 


Mr. BLEASE. The Washington Herald of this morning con- 
tains an article headed “ Doyle, Allen Suspended—Two to Face 
Trial for Defiance to Pratt.” Another article entitled “ Senators 
Demand Removal of Pratt”; another article entitled “ Pratt, 
Shelby Dodging Tests”; another article entitled “ CopELaAnp Asks 
Board to Cut Dope Imports ” ;,and an editorial appearing in this 
morning’s Herald entitled “This Police Bureaucracy Deserves 
Good Shake-up.” I ask that the articles and the editorial may 
be printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The articles and editorial are as follows: 


{From the Washington Herald, Wednesday, October 23] 


DoyLe, ALLEN SUSPENDED—TWo TO FACE TRIAL FOR DEFIANCE TO PRATT— 
District oF COLUMBIA COMMISSIONERS REFUSE TO OUST PaIR, BUT 
APPROVE WHEN CHIEF HIMSELF ACTS 
Capt. Robert E. Doyle, commander of the eighth police precinct, and 

Policeman Robert J. Allen, of McPherson case fame, were ordered sus- 

pended from duty last night by Maj. Henry G. Pratt, superintendent of 

police. 
The District Commissioners, meeting in special session, unanimously 
gave immediate approval to the suspensions, 


LEFT UP TO CHIEF 


The suspensions developed in an unusual manner. Pratt, earlier in 
the afternoon, had written to the commissioners recommending that 
they take disciplinary action against Doyle and Allen. At the meeting 
last night, however, the commissioners returned Pratt’s letter with 
instructions that “this case be handled in the manner normally em- 
ployed in maintaining discipline in the department.” 

Pratt then recommended the suspensions, adding in his communica- 
tion to the commissioners that charges will be prepared and the two 
policemen cited to appear before the police trial board. Then the 
commissioners approved the suspensions. 

Both Doyle and Allen will be charged with insubordination and of 
conduct prejudicial to the reputation, good order, and discipline of the 
police department. 
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The suspensions are to become effective at 8 o’clock this morning. 
Both men will be relieved from duty without pay. 
It is expected the charges will be drafted to-day and the date for 
their trial set. 
HISTORY OF CASE 


The controversy between Pratt and Allen started with events that 
followed the mysterious strangling of Mrs. Virginia McPherson, pretty 
nurse, in the Park Lane Apartments September 13. 

This strangling, stamped officially by the police department as a 
“ suicide,” was reopened through the persistent efforts of Allen, who 
accused Inspector William §S. Shelby, then chief of detectives, and 
Lieut. Edward Kelly, then head of the headquarters homicide squad, of 
“bungling the case.” 

Pratt, on Shelby’s recommendation, suspended Allen on the technical 
charge of withholding evidence in the McPherson case. 

A grand jury upheld Allen’s theory of murder and recommended that 
Shelby and Kelly be relieved from all duty in connection with this case. 
Shelby and Kelly were transferred. Over the persistent objections of 
Pratt, Allen was restored to duty by the District Commissioners, 


ARRESTS MOFFATT 


Soon thereafter Allen arrested William L. Moffatt on the charge of 
unlawful conversion of funds. Allen was then in the eighth precinct, 
commanded by Captain Doyle. After his arrest of Moffatt, Allen 
charged that Moffatt, who had previously been indicted and never 
brought to trial, was not prosecuted because of laxity in the district 
attorney's office. 

Pratt, resenting the attack on another branch of the Government, 
asked Allen if he had been correctly quoted in the press regarding his 
charges against the district attorney’s office. Allen, replying to Pratt, 
repeated his charges against Moffatt and defended his reflection against 
the district attorney's office. Meanwhile Doyle, in a statement to the 
press, upheld Allen's conduct in the Moffatt case and defended his 
(Doyle's) authorization of Allen to handle the case outside the precinct 
in plain clothes. 

Pratt then called upon Doyle for a recommendation and comment 
concerning Allen and the latter’s letter to Pratt. Doyle replied to 
Pratt lauding Allen highly for his work in the Moffatt case and, obey- 
ing request for comment, called upon the police department to forget 
the petty prejudices against the patrolman. 

Pratt thereupon asked the commissioners for disciplinary action 
against Doyle and Allen, and last night’s procedure followed. 

DOYLE “ DID HIS BEST ” 

When told that the District Commissioners had approved Major 
Pratt’s recommendation for his suspension, Captain Doyle said: 

“IT was ordered both to make a comment and a recommendation. I 
made both to the best of my ability. I felt that I had to be honest in 
the matter.” 

Allen refused to comment on his suspension at this time. 

Pratt was forced to take this circuitous method in suspending Allen 
because the District Commissioners restored Allen against his protests 
after he had suspended him for his activities in the McPherson case. 

Doyle has been on the police force 40 years. 

Pratt was closeted with the District Commissioners for an hour and 
40 minutes. When he emerged he wore a triumphant look, but refused 
to comment. The commissioners likewise refused to comment on the 
peculiar manner in which the suspensions of Doyle and Allen were 
brought about. 

THE ORDER TO PRATT 

The order of the commissioners to Major Pratt, which paved the way 
for the suspensions, reads as follows: 

OctToBer 22, 1929. 

I move that the report dated October 22, 1929, of the major and 
superintendent of police with reference to the action of Capt. Robert E. 
Doyle and Pvt. R. J. Allen be returned to the major and superin- 
tendent of police with instructions that this case is to be handled in the 
manner normally employed in maintaining discipline in the department. 

Proctor L. DouGHERTY, 
Commissioner, District of Columbia. 


Major Pratt’s reply, together with the recommendation for suspension, 
are as follows: 
OcToBER 22, 1929. 
MEMORANDUM TO THE COMMISSIONERS 


In compliance with instructions of the board of commissioners on 
jacket No. 67816, you are advised that orders have been issued suspend- 
ing Capt. Robert E. Doyle, commanding officer of the eighth precinct, 
and Pvt. R. J. Allen, attached to that precinct, from duty effective 
8 a. m., October 23, 1929, and I recommend the approval of the attached 
order. You are further advised that charges will be prepared and the 
two officers cited to appear before the trial board at the earliest possible 
date, 
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The commissioners’ order of approval reads as follows: 

OcrosER 22, 1929. 

Ordered: 1. That the action of the major and superintendent of 
police in suspending Robert E. Doyle, a captain in the Metropolitan 
police force, from duty without pay effective 8 a, m., October 23, 1929, 
subject to a reservation of power under the provisions of the commis- 
sioners’ order of June 26, 1914, to remove such suspension both as to 
such officer and as to the withheld pay, is hereby confirmed. 

2. That the action of the major and superintendent of police in 
suspending R. J. Allen, a private in class 2 of the Metropolitan police 
force, from duty without pay effective 8 a. m., October 23, 1929, subject 
to a reservation of power under the provisions of the commissioners’ 
order of June 26, 1914, to remove such suspension both as to such 
officer and as to the withheld pay, is hereby confirmed. 

By order of the Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. 

DaniEL E. GARGES, 
Secretary Board of Commissioners, District of Columbiia. 


THE APPROVAL 


PRATT’S FIRST LETTER 


Pratt's earlier letter to the commissioners asking action against Doyle 
and Allen said in part: 

‘There can be no question of the attitude of insubordination shown 
by both [Doyle and Allen], and in my opinion this is an illustration of 
the inevitabie result of the restoration of Private Allen to duty. You 
will recall that I stated to the Board of District Commissioners that in 
my opinion there was no useful service which Private Allen could per- 
form in the department, anticipating at the time of that statement some 
results which have followed. 

“It is also apparent that Capt. Robert E. Doyle, the commanding 
officer of the precinct to which Allen was transferred, has been influ- 
enced by the attitude of Private Allen and is equally responsible for 
his actions in submitting a letter in which he sustains the private in his 
conduct, not only toward the department but in his criticism of the 
office of the United States district attorney.” 

After adding that the situation has a tendency to destroy morale 
and discipline, Pratt concludes with the demand for the suspension of 
Doyle and Allen and their trial before the police trial board at the 
earliest moment possible. 





SENATORS DEMAND REMOVAL OF PRATT—BLAINE AND BLEASE DECLARE 
SITUATION INTOLERABLP—LACK OF MANHOOD CHARGED TO POLICE 
CHIEF 
“The general situation seems to demand that Pratt be removed, not 

Captain Doyle and Private Allen.” 

This was the statement of Senator JoHN J. BLaine, of Wisconsin, 
member of the Senate District Committee, when questioned by the 
Herald last night in regard to the suspension of Capt. Robert Emmett 
Doyle, of the eighth precinct, and Private Robert J. Allen, of his 
command, for alleged insubordination. 

Senator BLAINE added: 

“The situation has long since become intolerable. The subcommittee 
investigating police affairs in the District unquestionably will take up 
the matter immediately and report back to the committee as a whole.” 

Charging Major Pratt with trying to lay a ‘‘ smoke screen to protect 
other people in two murders” by his suspension of Private Allen and 
Captain Doyle, Senator CoLm L. BLEASE last night declared that Pratt 
should be dismissed from the police force. 

BLEASE said: 

“Captain Doyle was asked by Pratt to comment on a letter Allen 
wrote. Doyle gave Pratt exactly what he asked for—his honest opinion 
on Allen’s conduct. He should certainly be expected to obey orders and 
give his truthful opinion. 

“ Now Pratt suspends Doyle for obeying orders. In my opinion, it’s 
a hell of a note. If Doyle and Allen are suspended, Pratt should go the 
next minute. 

HITS ALLEN’S EVIDENCE 

“Pratt is simply trying to discredit Allen. He knows Allen is wit- 
ness in two murders. If he suspends Allen and makes him ridiculous, 
he can discredit his testimony. 

“Pratt didn’t have the manhood or the nerve to suspend Allen him- 
self. He tried to switch it over to Doyle. When Doyle refused to 
become his henchman, then he tried to discredit both of them.” 

Though not prepared to state what action he would take other than 
placing the case before the subcommittee, the Senator declared: 

“T will certainly do everything I can to reinstate both Doyle and 
Allen.” 

SITUATION ROTTEN 

He grew indignant over the entire police situation here, which he 
characterized graphically as “ rotten,” adding: 

“The more you stir it, the more it stinks.” 

Senator ARTHUR CAPPER, of Kansas, chairman of the Senate District 
Committee, declared : 
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“We have a subcommittee especially appointed to deal with local 
police matters, and I do not feel I should enter the controversy at this 
time. It does seem, however, as if police morale were pretty badly 
shattered here.” 


—— 


PRATT, SHELBY DODGING TESTS 


Superintendent of Police Pratt and Inspector William 8. Shelby have 
been made so nervous by the recent upheavals over the McPherson and 
Allen controversies they have asked to have their annual physical 
examination postponed. 

Examination of 136 officers and privates of the local police force who 
have passed the age of 55 have been completed nearly, according to Dr. 
James J. Kilroy, chairman of the board of police and fire surgeons. 

Of those examined, approximately 20 were found suffering serious 
ailments and have been advised to seek medical attention immediately. 
It is expected many of those examined will be retired soon. 





COPELAND ASKS BoaRD TO CuT “ Dope” ImMportTs—‘ I WouLp HAvs 
Desert WINDS DESTROY EvERY Poppy FIELD,’ He Says IN PLEA FOR 
LIMIT 

By Kenneth Clark 

From the lips of one of the country’s health experts, Senator Copr- 
LAND, Democrat, of New York, the Federal Narcotic Control Board yes- 
terday heard an impassioned plea to prohibit importation of uncon- 
scionable quantities of opium. Urging limitation to barest medical and 
legitimate needs, he said: 

“This devilish narcotic undermines every bit of character the indi- 
vidual may possess. I honestly think the harm done by narcotics out- 
weighs any good that might result from their legitimate use.” 

ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS ASKED 


If CorELAND’s advice is heeded, the board will cut the imports below 
100,000 pounds for 1930. The medical profession already has demon- 
strated that this figure is not too low, as only 98,000 pounds were 
required last year. 

Another long line of manufacturers and dealers paraded through the 
closed door of the hearing room to ask for higher importations, 

The Public Heaith Service, in a memorandum presented by Dr. C. C. 
Pierce, Assistant Surgeon General, seconded CoOPELAND’s suggestion of a 
scientific inquiry as a means of determining the actual medical needs. 

ILLICIT TRAFFIC HUGE 

He said: 

“There is a tremendous amount of illicit traffic. There never was 
a time in my 40 years’ experience in medicine when the morbidity rate 
was so low. There are fewer cases of illness to-day than ever before. 

“When you combine this with the other fact that the doctors are pre- 
scribing better and more skillfully, it must mean that there is less need 
on the part of the medical profession for narcotics. The trend is 
against the use of narcotics. 

“If I could have my wish I would have the desert winds go across 
the poppy fields and destroy every one of them.” 

So much time was consumed with the hearings that the board post- 
poned until Thursday a decision on the new import allotments, 





THIS POLICE BUREAUCRACY DESERVES GOOD SHAKE-UP 


Major Pratt, superintendent of police, has demanded the suspension of 
Captain Doyle and Private Allen of the police force on the ground of 
alleged insubordination. 

The insubordination consists, so far as most of us can discover, in the 
desire of Captain Doyle and Private Allen to perform some useful and 
energetic work on some of the many crimes that have been committed 
in Washington recently. 

“It must be recognized that the maintenance of discipline is of para- 
mount importance,” says Major Pratt in his letter. It is true that there 
must be discipline in the police department, and properly administered 
the Herald believes there can and will be. 

But most people of Washington, the Herald believes, consider that the 
proper functioning of the police department is of paramount importance, 
even if at times the dignity of some police official may suffer. The 
Herald believes that Captain Doyle and Private Allen are capable, con- 
scientious officers, and it does not consider that they have been guilty 
of insubordination, But even if they had, it is a question whether in- 
subordination might not have been justified. 

A police officer’s duty to the public that employs him, pays him, and 
whose protection he is sworn to effect may well take precedence over 
his loyalty to a dubiously efficient police bureaucracy. The police depart- 
ment, in case Major Pratt does not know it, is definitely under fire and 
definitely on the defensive. It is more vital, the Washington public 
believes, that Major Pratt should justify himself and other officials in 
authority than that Captain Doyle and Private Allen should be dis- 
ciplined for doing their duty. 

The Herald does not believe that either Captain Doyle or Private 
Allen would have laid themselves open to criticism from their superiors 
in the department if those superiors had shown the attitude they should 
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have shown in making the police department function efficiently. Major 
Pratt has been mum as an oyster when some of his friends have been 
shown up as lax or derelict in their duty; but he can hop into the thick 
of the fray when two men, earnestly striving to do their duty, try to 
Overcome the monstrous inertia of the department as a whole. 

As an example, recall Major Pratt's attitude when Kelly and Shelby 
were discredited as a result of the McPherson investigation. These men, 
he said, had been on the force 25 or 30 years, and they deserved kindly 
consideration. 

But Captain Doyle has been on the force 40 years, and Major Pratt 
can be extremely hard-boiled where he is concerned—because Captain 
Doyle has not exerted himself whole-heartedly to cover up the delin- 
quencies and deficiencies in the department. 

The persecution of Private Allen has long been a scandal in the de- 
partment. It now appears that these tactics of persecution are to be 


applied to any officer and every officer who falls afoul of the police | 


bureaucracy, however commendable and creditable his motives, 

It is time at last for a complete shake-up of the department which 
will get rid, once and for all, of the deadwood and give faithful, con- 
scientious officers a chance to do their duty without the fear that they 
may embarrass those who are less able and conscientious. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I wish to offer to the Senate 
some tangible proof that “dope” is being sold in Washington. 
I know the Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLanp] to be a 
very fine doctor, and I understand that he is interested in the 
subject. I hold in my hand and display to the Senate the actual 
article that was bought on the 8th day of October here in the 
city of Washington. I had never seen any opium before. I do 
not know positively that it is opium except from the statements 
from those who have had experience with it and profess to 
know. I wish to file this with the Secretary of the Senate, and 
I ask that it be turned over to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia to be used in their investigations and to show that 
dope is actually being sold within the shadow of the Capitol. 
I will hand this alleged opium to the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Copetanp]. I would be glad to have him look at it and 
examine it. I have witnesses who will testify where it was 
bought and from whom it was purchased. One of the gentle- 
men has told me that he has some more of the article called 
opium. Here [indicating] is the Chinese paper in which it was 
wrapped. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the article will 
be referred to the committee, as requested by the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, in the face of all this evidence 
and in the face of the well-known conditions here in the Dis- 
trict, the superintendent of police wrote to one of his sub- 
ordinates, a captain of police, and not only asked him but 
demanded of him not only that he make a report on the Allen 
case but that he comment on it. Understand, Mr. President 
and Senators, he not only asked for his captain’s opinion on 
the Allen case or a report on the Allen case, but he demanded 
that Captain Doyle, the police captain in question, comment on 
the Allen case. There was a direct command to Captain Doyle 
from his superior officer. 

Captain Doyle, as I understand it, sat down and did just 
exactly what the man Pratt, this autocrat, demanded of him to 
do. Then when he did it, Pratt went to the Commissioners of 
the District and demanded of them that Captain Doyle be sus- 
pended from his position. In my opinion, Pratt is simply try- 
ing to discredit Allen’s testimony and the testimony of one or 
two other men who are on the force, whom he hopes to intimi- 
date and keep from telling the truth on the witness stand, or 
discredit their testimony and shield a murderer. One of them 
has already been to me this morning and told me that he has a 
wife and too many children to run the risk of being thrown 
out of his job, and asked me to withhold his name and not 
bring him into the investigation. 

I do not know whether the Senate cares to take any action 
or not. I do not know whether we can take any action or not. 
But I think the country has reached a very serious and danger- 
ous condition when the chief of police of the greatest Capital 
City in the world can demand a report from a subordinate 
officer and then, when he gets the report, turn the officer out 
for insubordination and because the report did not suit him. 

My notion is that this man Pratt is a coward, a moral coward if 
not a physical coward. He wanted to turn out this man Ailen and 
he wanted to turn out this man Doyle, but he especially wanted 
to get rid of Allen. He did not have the manhood to turn 
Allen off. I think he is afraid of him and should be, I expect, 
so he goes and asks Doyle to make a report, as I believe, for 
the purpose of getting Doyle to state something that he could 
use as an excuse to turn Allen off. But when Doyle refuses 
to be his stool pigeon, refuses to be his tool, then Pratt takes 
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advantage of the situation and gets mad and loses his head 
and not only turns off Allen but Doyle as well, which I say 
was a dirty, cowardly, contemptible act on the part of any man, 
and especially a man who is supposed to be an honorabie man 
at the head of the police department of a city like this. 

I can not get testimony; I am not looking it up; but I ¢2n not 
present things to the subcommittee if the witnesses who are 
to testify are to be told, “If you testify, we will turn you out 
of your job or we will punish you in some other way.” I think 
there should be somebody—I do not know who it should be; 
I have not been on the District Committee long enough to know 
anything of its rights or duties—but there certainly should 
be somebody to bring this man Pratt to answer for his cowardly 
acts. If that is not done, more murders are going to be com- 
mitted; more women are going to be ravished in this city; 
more robberies will be committed, and other crimes will be 
perpetrated, because when there is at the head of the cepart- 
ment a man who is willing to stifle testimony or to hold an ax 
over a subordinate’s head and tell him that if he testifies he 
will cut it off, no body of men can be kept together working 
for the best interests of the city which they are supposed to 
safeguard. It will make cowards of them all, as the chief now 
is, as suspending Doyle proves. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask the Senator from South Carolina if he 
read the report in the Evening Star of last night regarding the 
coroner’s verdict on the death of Mrs. Dreyfus? 

Mr. BLEASE. I have not had an opportunity to read that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The headline reads: 


Woman's death held accidental. 


And in the body of the story we find this statement: 


The lengthy testimony was climaxed toward the close of the hearing 
when Mrs. Elsie Knorr, of the 1800 block of Biltmore Street, Mrs. 
Dreyfus’s sister, took the stand and accused McBrien of haviag made 
threats against her life and against the life of the dead woman. Mrs. 
Knorr declared she was present on one occasion when McBrien knocked 
Mrs. Dreyfus down with his fist. 





Then the article goes on to state that McBrien had threatened 
to kill her sister and threatened to kill her as well, and had 
knocked her sister down with his fist on a former occasion. 
They were out there on the veranda of a boathouse that night; 
he stepped in for something temporarily, and when he came 
back she was dead on the float below. Whether she was pushed 
off by somebody or knocked off by somebody, we do not know; 
but the murders that are being committed here wind up by 
verdicts that the victims accidentally killed themselves or com- 
mitted suicide. 

Mr. BLEASE. 
he has supplied. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BLEASE. I will yield in a second. I say to the Senator 
from Alabama: If he or I or some other Senator should get 
in Pratt’s way, it would not surprise me if he should be found 
accidently dead some night or some morning. I now yield to 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a resolution was adopted by the 
Senate which referred these matters and cognate questions to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. That committee 
has met and has appointed a subcommittee consisting of very 
able members of the committee; they have this matter in charge; 
and if Mr. Pratt or any other official has been guilty of delin- 
quencies it seems to me that the attention of the committee 
should be brought to the fact. I do not think we ought to 
endeavor to try these cases here in the Senate. I am sure the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackett] and his fine committee 
will take cognizance of the statements made by my friend; and 
if any of the officers of the police department have been denied 
justice or have been terrorized by any person, I think the com- 
mittee will ascertain that fact, and we will soon be put & 
possession of such information as will enable the District of 
Columbia Committee and the Senate to take such action in the 
premises as they may regard fair and just. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, do I under- 
stand the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne] to state that the police 
conditions in the city of Washington are being investigated 
by a subcommittee of the Committee on the District of Columbia 
of the Senate? - 


I thank the Senator for the information which 
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KING. What I said, Mr. President, was that the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. BLease] offered a very sweeping 
resolution a few days ago which I think called for an investi- 
gation of the police department; that the resolution was adopted 
by the Senate and referred, of course, to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, and that committee met and appointed 
a subcommittee, of which the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
SackEtT] is chairman, to make such investigation as is called 
for by the resolution. I have no doubt that the committee will 
very promptly make such investigation, and will cover the 
ground referred to by the Senator from South Carolina this 
morning. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to ap 
prove of what the Senator has said with reference to the neces- 
sity and importance of a thorough and impartial investigation 
into the alleged disorganized police conditions that have aroused 
public attention here in Washington. I believe the conditions 
have been exaggerated—at least I hope so. In my judgment, 
there must be many conscientious public officials in the police 
department of the District of Columbia, and it seems clear also 
that there are some officials who may need to be disciplined or 
reprimanded. We should refrain from passing judgment until 
we hear all the evidence. Before taking sides or accepting 
ex parte evidence, let us find out where the blame should be 
placed, as well as the exact extent of the alleged incompetency. 
If injustices have been done, they should be rectified; but I 
want to protest against attempting to try officials of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia here, without giving them a chance to be 
heard, and condemning and denouncing those who, after a fair 
and full investigation, may be found to be faithful and con- 
scientious public officials, deserving of commendation rather 
than denunciation. I think the situation is such that there 
ought to be an immediate effort made by some governmental 
agency that the people of Washington have confidence in to 
find out who is responsible for the alleged conditions and pun- 
ish those who are responsible, but all honest, conscientious 
police officials ought to be given the support and the confidence 
of the Members of Congress in their efforts to enforce the law 
and to perform their duties satisfactorily. ° 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have been a member of the Dis- 
trict Committee ever since I have been in the Senate; I have 
come in contact with a large number of officials of the District 
of Columbia; and I think that, taking them by and large, they 
compare favorably with the officials of any city in the world. 
I have found them, as a rule, to be energetic and zealous for the 
interests of the people, desiring with fidelity to discharge the 
responsibilities that rest upon them. I have only words of 
commendation for the overwhelming majority of the officials of 
the District of Columbia, and I take pleasure in so testifying 
now because of my knowledge of the fine work which they 
have done in the past and which they are doing now. 

That there are some delinquencies will be obvious, because 
in a city of this size, and with the large number of officials, 
there will be some, of course, who are lax, some who miscon- 
ceive their duty, some who may not be diligent and faithful, 
and, as stated by the Senator from Massachusetts, in cases of 
that kind their delinquencies will soon be made known and 
they will receive such punishment as their delinquencies may 
justify. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to know if the Senator is 
acquainted with Captain Doyle, who has been on the police 
force for forty-odd years, and who is one of the best men on 
the force. He has just been turned off for obeying his com- 
manding officer. He was invited to report and make comment. 
He did no more than that, but we are informed by this morn- 
ing’s paper that he is turned off without any pay. What does 
the Senator think of that? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not wish to pass judgments 
I am not trying those men; we have a committee for that pur- 
pose. Mr. Pratt—and he was not my choice, may I say—is en- 
titled to be heard. He doubtless has reasons for his action. 
Whether they were satisfactory or not I do not state; I do not 
know; but I withhold any judgment upon those matters, Mr. 
President, until the subcommittee has made its report. I have 
perfect confidence in every member of the committee, and when 
they have heard all the testimony and made their report, if 
it deserves the approval or the disapproval of the Senate, I shall 
be glad, I am sure, to follow their recommendations. I repeat, 
I have confidence in them, and when they investigate and make 
a report, then we shall be fully enlightened. However, I object 
now to trying any of these men. I do not think it is for the 
best interest of the city to bring these matters to the Senate 
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when we have a committee appointed for that purpose. Why 
appoint committees and subcommittees if after they have been 
appointed we bring the matters to the Senate and endeavor to 
try the cases here? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator 
as to the work of the committee; I have great confidence in the 
committee, and I believe they will go to the bottom of this 
situation. They ought to do that and to see that the police 
officer to whom I have referred is treated justly. He has, as I 
have said, served his city and the country faithfully and well 
for forty-odd years, and against his record there is nothing. 
Yet he is turned off because he answers Pratt’s letter, submits 
a report, and makes a simple comment. There is no reason for 
the action which has been taken in his case. 

The conditions now existing have lasted for years. In the 
other body a committee was appointed to investigate the local 
government. There has been scandal after scandal. The whole 
country is aroused as to what is going on in Washington. 
Therefore, I agree with the Senator from Utah that the sub- 
committee, in which I have the greatest confidence, should go 
to the very bottom of conditions, explore every angle of the 
situation, and report to the full committee, and then the full 
committee should report to the Senate as to what is best to do. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to my friend from North Carolina 
that Mr. Grsson and the members of the House committee made 
an investigation of the police department and other conditions 
in Washington, carrying on their investigation for two years. 
I do not think, Mr. President, that that investigation, which was 
comprehensive, revealed a condition in the District of Columbia 
that is so reprehensible or that should hold the city up to the 
obloquy of the world. I think that, taken by and large, the 
facts disclosed represent the officials of the city of Washing- 
ton to be, in the main, as I said a moment ago, discharging 
their duties with fidelity. I am very proud of the government 
of the District of Columbia. I think it is one of the best gov- 
erned cities in all the world. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I merely wish to say that I 
appreciate the Senator from Utah being so proud of this city. 
I presume I know about as much concerning it as he does, and 
I am absolutely ashamed of the administration of the law. If 
my friend from Utah knew some of the things that I know, I 
think he would be ashamed of the whole police department, so 
far as the top heads are concerned, and especially chief high 
executioner, Lord Pratt, backed by their excellencies Taliaferro, 
Dougherty, and Grant. 

I do not care to try District affairs here, but I want the 
people who read the CoNGRESSIONAL RECorpD to know that I had 
sufficient information, by letters, personal talks, and otherwise, 
to justify me in presenting the resolution that I did for a thor- 
ough investigation of the police department of this city. 

I doubt if it is done, but here is hoping. 


REPORTS OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 


RECORDS IN AIRPLANE FATALITIES 


Mr. JONES. I am directed by the Committee on Commerce, 
to which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 1385) submitted 
by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLaR] to report it 
favorably with amendments to the resolution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution. It is reported unani- 
mously by the committee. 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

The amendments in the resolution were, on page 2, line 2, 
after the word “is,” to strike out “directed” and insert “ re- 
quested,” and in the same line, after the words “ the Senate a,” 
to strike out “copy of the record in each of the said cases for 
the use of the Senate” and insert “statement of the causes of 
each of the accidents referred to in this resolution as found by 
the department,” so as to make the preamble and resolution 
read: 

Whereas on the 6th day of September, 1929, one Frank Hays, an 
unlicensed pilot, at a field near Memphis, Tenn., was allowed and did 
take up in an airplane, licensed by the Department of Commerce, under 
license No. C 9985, and carried two passengers, Ennis M. Douglass, 
jr., and Ruth Greer, and that said plane fell and both passengers were 
killed ; and 


Whereas the airplane City of San Francisco, owned by the Trans- 
continental Air Transport (Inc.), while engaged in interstate air com- 
merce, was wrecked near Mount Taylor jn the State of New Mexico, 
September 3, 1929, resulting in the death of eight persons; and 
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Whereas by the act of Congress approved May 20, 1926, it is pro- 
vided that it shall be the duty of the Secretary of Commerce “to in- 
vestigate, record, and make public the causes of accidents in civil air 
navigation in the United States”; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Commerce has made such investigation and 
recorded the same in each of the above-named cases, but refuses to make 
the causes of such accidents public or to furnish copies of the record 
to Senators of the United States upon request, except in confidence: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he hereby is, re- 
quested to furnish to the Senate a statement of the causes of each of 
the accidents referred to in this resolution as found by the department. 


The amendments to the resolution were agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
The preamble was agreed to. 

FRENCH BROAD RIVER BRIDGE 


Mr. BROCK. I am directed by the Committee on Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1764) to grant the consent of 
Congress to the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee 
to maintain a bridge across the French Broad River on the 
Newport-Asheville (N. C.) Road near the town of Del Rio, in 
Cocke County, Tenn., to report it favorably with amendments, 
and I submit a report (No. 41) thereon. I ask for its present 
consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 5, after the word “ op- 
erate,” to strike out “a” and insert “its”; in line 6, after the 
word “thereto,” to strike out “originally constructed by the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee”; on page 2, 
beginning in line 1, to strike out “ without the prior approval of 
plans and location by the Chief of Engineers and by the Secre- 
tary of War”; and in line 5, after the figures “ 1906,” to insert 
a comma and “other than those requiring approval of plans 
and location by the Chief of Engineers and by the Secretary of 
War before the bridge is commenced,” so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee, its successors and 
assigns, to maintain and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the French Broad River on the Newport-Asheville (N. C.) Road 
near the town of Del Rio, in Cocke County, Tenn., in accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, other than 
those requiring approval of plans and location by the Chief of Engi- 
neers and by the Secretary of War before the bridge is commenced. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 1930) to provide for the construction of the Flaming 
Gorge project, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 1931) authorizing the Secretary of War to convey 
to the State of Maine certain land in Kittery, Me., formerly a 
part of the abandoned military reservation of Fort McClary ; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 19382) to amend section 284 of the Judicial Code of 
the United States; and 

A bill (S. 1933) providing for punishment of assaults upon 
letter or mail carriers; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3y Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 1984) granting an increase of pension to Prudence 
M. Towner (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 1935) granting a pension to Alma Holmes; 

A bill (S. 1936) granting a pension to Sarah E. Klock; 

A bill (S. 1937) granting an increase of pension to Millie 
Lawson; and 

A bill (S. 1988) granting an increase of pension to Justina 
A. Zeller; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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A bill (S. 1939) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct a power and irrigation dam and_-reservoir at Flaming 
Gorge, on the Green River, in the State of Utah; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 1940) for the relief of George Bb. Moore (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. CAPPER, Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH, and Mr. COPELAND 
each submitted an amendment. and Mr. GOFF submitted three 
amendments, intended to be proposed by them, respectively, to 
House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which were severally 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


SERVICE OF TEXANS IN THE NAVY 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present for publication in 
the Recorp a letter from the Acting Chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation of the Navy Department transmitting, on my re- 
quest, a list of the names and location of burial places of citi- 
zens of Texas who served in the Navy during the World War 
and who died abroad and at home, and also giving the number 
of persons from Texas who served in the Navy during that war 
and the casualties they suffered. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


DURING THE WORLD WAR 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
BcurREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 
Washington, D. C., October 11, 1929. 
Hon, Morris SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Your letter of September 27, addressed to the 
Secretary of the Navy and referred by him to the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, was further referred to this bureau in order that the information 
you requested concerning the names and locations of the burial places 
of Texas soldiers in the World War who served in the Navy, and who 
died abroad and at home, might be compiled in one fist. 

From the list of members of the Navy from the State of Texas who 
died during the World War, supplied by the Bureau of Navigation, this 
bureau bas compiled the inclosed list showing the various places of 
burial. 

In addition, the Bureau of Navigation has furnished the following 
data respecting the number of persons from Texas who served in the 
Navy during the World War: 


ENLISTED 
Male: 
SR IG hice titcicnsanincicnnenitindaiemiahiiadcaniimiddabiiaadil 13, 599 
ee SF. ras 4, 505 
Female: 
en NID INO a crsensisnecitnnieneitnlgiicnieansinnsaneetpatintasteicnbinteiiiiaiiii 6 
ee a ee ee 107 





Total 


Ee TI aia ainticnnnsattp isaiiniinntentitacniindededeiiateniininminialll 3038 
United States Naval Reserve Force.............._-._.. (@) 
CASUALTIES (DEATHS) 
Gs ccnrensncnmnsteneribiapiinelidimindindainmaniaiindenianinds 251 
sce cece csn ahh ast tice cg cee Gti ih Ahaha di adtncnp enchant aceasta 12 


Trusting that the information supplied will be satisfactory to your 
purpose, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
H. C. Curt, 
Acting Chief of Burcau. 
Officers from the State of Texas who died while serving in the Navy 
during the World War 


Name Place of burial 





Troy, N. Y. 
Austin, Tex. 
Drowned; body not re- 
| covered. 
Menard, Tex. 





Bean, Paul Jones............. 
Benedict, Carl 8. ...........- 
Holmes, Arthur V.....-.-...- 


Lient., C. E. C. 
Midshipman, U.S. N......- 
Eset. G. 6.) O. Be Bacceccins 





Carriger, Harry John_........}| Ensign, U. 8. N. R. F 





Easterwood, Jesse Laurence__j Lieut. (j. g.) U. S. N. R. FI Wills Point, Tex. 
Hall, Clifford Conley... -...-- Ensign, U.S. N. R. F | Forney, Tex. 
Kiester, George Wilbert_....- f A ae 8 ta El Paso, Tex. 


Lieut. (M. C.), U. S. N_...- 

Lieut. (j. g.), U. 8. N.....-.- 

Lieut. (M. C.), U. 8. N__...| Georgetown, Tex. 

Ensign, U. S. N. R. F___...| Galveston, Tex 

Lieut.. U.8.N : ; Arlington National 
| Cemetery. 


BRO SOU a kieticapaneened 
Payne, Albert Limuel____---- 
Queen, Dudley W....--..-- 4 
Reinle, Willy Stephen 
Vaughan, Robert Louis 


Waco, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. 


' 


1This figure is not available. Can be secured from adjutant general 
of Texas. 
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Navy during the World War 





Name Rating Place of burial 
Abel, Luther Velvin.......-- Seamen 2 cl.......-.........| Keene, Tex. 
Adams, Joe Louis.......----- Apprentice seaman.........| Center, Tex. 
Aiken, Thomas Hermon..... Pharmacists’ mate 3 cl.....- Cross Plains, Tex. 
Allen, Earl William.......... Ship’s cook 4 cl ....-........| Crockett, Tex. 
Anderson, Lee Manly-.. Apprentice seaman - - Llano, Tex. 
Anderson, Kufus Kyle-- Seaman 2 cl_......... | Bonham, Tex. 





Blacksmith 2 cl- 
Appre ntice seams an 
Fireman 3 cl. 
Machinist’s 

Fireman 3 cl., 
Seaman 2 cl. 


Barnard, Jesse Larkin. 
Batte, Thomas Drayton. oui 
Beard, Perl Alexander 


mate 1 cl_ 
U.8.N. 


Bednorz, Peter -__- 
Bell, Julian S--_._- 
Bell, Roy Edward-._. 
Belt, John Robert 





Bennett, Edgar D 
Bird, Elmer 


Seaman 2cl., U. 8. N. R. 


Baker 1 cl., 





Bivins, Edwin Lee-..........- 


Bohne, Charles Wolfred__--_- 
Bohne, Jesse James... _...---}..-- Mv nntnces 
Bohne, Joseph Lawrence___..| Seaman 2 cl ._....-- ial 
Booker, Oscar Ray-.......---| Fireman 2 cl-_--...- 

Brannan, Arthur Ross.._....| Apprentice pe : 
Brelsford, Charley Frank - Fireman 3 cl., U. 
Brooks, Jessio Walter........] Seaman ................-00-- 
Brown, Robert Roy....--. Hospital! apprentice Rds 
Brown, Robert 8., j Seaman 2 cl __- “ 
Brundrett, Oscar Bernard __..| Apprentice seame an 
Burckhartt, Montgomery P_.| Fireman 2 cl 
Burgess, Lenon Thomas...... SE OO Wlicteuiandccnncennmed 














Bias aussie 





Burkart, Roy Louis__......-- 
Busch, Charles Edward..-..- 


Seaman 2 cl 
Coxswain 


Byers, Connie Randal 
Tl, 59000 TOD nnn cx nencccend 
Callahan, Frank V erlin_- 
Cameron, Samuel Scott _....- 
Cansler, Charles Oscar... 
Cartan, George Hall_.... =. 
Carter, Connie Joseph... _..- 
Causey, Buford .......... 
Chancey, Osborne Beal. 
Childress, Samuel T __- 
Christian, Leslie David - 
Compion, Amos Grady. 
Cook, Elbert Sidney 


Apprentice seaman - -----..- 
Ch. Q. M. (aviation) --- 
Apprentice seaman - -- ---- 
Yeoman icl., U.S. N.R. 
Apprentice seaman 
Seaman --_- 
Apprentice seaman 
Fireman 3 cl. --._- 
Hospital apprentice Id. 
Seaman 2 cl 
onan, 











Cook, a Benjamin --_-..] Chief yeoman__-_-.........--. 

Cook, Paul James_......---- DOR DAE... « caxtcncnumedee 

Oook, Jay Gould............. Boatswain’s mate, 2 cl., 
U.S.N. R. F. 

Cornett, Julius Victor Lee___| Ch. M. M., U.8.N. z. on 

Cowan, Samuel Luther. — ain’s aie U.8.N. 
a 

Craig, David Earl_...........] Seaman 2c]-_............- — 

Crawford, Earl Ha stings - ....| Fireman 3 cl. -- 0 

Crawford, Frank Mont- | Lds. Q. M., U. S.N.R. F-- 


gomery. 
Crawford, Ralph Cody-...-- 
Darrow, Everett Lelon_.- 
Deskin, Otis Oran_.._.- 
Dewberry, Albert 
Dickerson, Paul 


PNG TE... cncnnconnvnmnt 
Ship’s cook 3 cl 
Seaman 2 cl 








Dismuke, Edward Tom 


Ditzler, Earl Raymond... __- 
Douglas, Joseph Byron__..._- 
Downey, Roscoe Conklin__-_. 
Duckworth, Sena Maurice __- 
BPUORR, TOT. . ccnncenccncse 
Durrett, John Austin. 
Dye, James Walter 










Fireman 3 cl... ca 
Ch. yeo., U. 





Elliott, William Wesley 


Ellis, William Avery 
Estep, James Vasco 
Estill, Leonidas Robert 


Fireman 3 cl 
Seaman 2 cl. 
Boatswain’s mate 2 cl 
Evans, George Newton ar 
Evaus, Hudson Clay_.......-. Apprentice seaman - - - 
Feagin, Richard Henry.._.._| Seaman 2 cl - = 
Ferguson, DeVoe--..-- .---| Gunner’s mate 3 Re ies 
Ford, Charley_- --| Mess attendant 3 cl- -- . 
Frost, Wyatt Benjami Fireman 2 cl.........- 
Gantt, James Robert Sloss... i Apprentice seaman... 
Garcia, Leopoldo Esteban_.- Coxswain - .___-- 

Garlin, Helmuth Adolph__.__ | Apprentice seaman -.. 
Gibson, Barnie Hague_-__....| Seaman 2 cl 
Gideon, Oscar Wesley Fireman 2 cl 












Giles, Elige Monroe__.._..._- 
Gillespie, Claude Lorely 
Goode, Lorne Alexander 
Gragg, Ernest H 


a 
Seaman 2 cl_. 





Greene, Clifton Eugene._____ 
Greene, Walter Maurice. ___- 
Griffin, George Alexander. __- 
Griffin, Oscar Lee__.......... 


Fireman 3 cl 
Seaman 2 cl 
Gunner’s mate 3 cl___. 
Apprentice seaman - -- 






F.| 
ven R. F...| 











| Dallas, T 


| Sinton, 





Grizzell, Wade Cleava 
Hall, John Marshall__........ 
Hambrick, Frank Henry_.__- 
Hamner, Rufus Chester_..._. 





Seaman, 2d. 
Shipfitter 2c. 
Engineer 2 cl__. 








On missing Cyclops. 
Orange, Tex. 
Dialville, Tex. 


| Beaumont, Tex. 


Yorktown, Tex. 

Shepardsville, Ky. 

Weatherford, Tex. 

Drowned; body not re- 
covered. 

Mount Vernon, Tex. 
Edgewood Cemetery, 
Crystal City, Tex. 
Arlington National 

Cemetery. 
Cuero, Tex. 

Do. 
Do. 

Hughes Springs, Tex. 
Brownwood, Tex. 
Nixon, Tex. 
Waco, Tex. 
Liberty Hall, Tex. 
Pottsboro, Tex. 
Rockport, Tex. 
Pasoka, Tex. 
Drowned; body not 

recovered. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Foreign Cemetery, 

Nanking, China. 
Winters, Tex. 
Yoakum, Tex. 
Red Rock, Tex. 
Whitewright, Tex. 
Paducah, Tex. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Mount Vernon, Tex. 
Hondo, Tex. 
Wills Point, Tex. 
Waco, Tex. 
Texarkana, Tex. 
Drowned; body not 

recovered. 
Waxahachie, Tex. 
Groveton, Tex. 
Waco, Tex. 


Galveston, Tex. 
Midland, Tex. 


Midlothian, Tex. 
Austin, Tex. 
Alpine, Tex. 


Dallas, Tex. 

Snyder, Tex. 

Bonham, Tex. 

Lynchburg, Tex. 

Lost life in sinking of 
Ticonderoga. 

Lost life in sinking of 
Jacob Jones. 

Cleburne, Tex. 

Athens, Tex. 

Lorena, Tex. 

Dallas, Tex. 

Mount Pleasant, Tex. 

ex. 

Onalaska, Tex. 

Orange, Tex. 

Lost life in explosion of 
U. 8. 8. Manley. 

National Cemetery, 
San Antonio. 

Chandler, Tex. 

Anna, Tex. 

Houston, Tex. 

Liberty Hill, Tex 

Hutto, Tex. 

Hempstead, Tex. 

Joaquin, Tex. 

Trinity, Tex 

Roscoe, Tex. 

Princeton, Tex. 

Lost life on Cyclops 

Fayettevillo, Tex. 

Texarkana, Tex. 

Lost life in sinking of 
Ticonderoga 

Malakoff, Tex. 

Tex. 

Buried at sea. 

Portacloy, County 
Mayo, Ireland. 

Mount Calm, Tex. 

Ratcliffe, Tex. 

Naples, Tex. 

Athens, Tex. 

Dallas, Tex. 

Flynn, Tex. 

Dallas, Tex. 

Buried ¢ at sea. 
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Name Rating 
Hanson, Helmer-_..........-- Machinist’s mate 2 cl...-...- 
Hardy, Lambreth Fireman 2 cl.......... 
Harper, Howard Webster_...| Seaman 2 cl. 





SED WR nnccicncton cde sannsacéndencuneanducd 
Hart, Iva Thompson.......-.- M.3cl., 

Hawkins, Frank Augusta -_-. Shiv’ s cook : cl. is hee 
Hellums, Jacobs Leslie__..... Seaman 2 cl 

Helton, Garrett Monrow....-| Fireman 3 cl______. 
Hempel, Herman John-...... Seaman 2 cl * 





Herring, Clyde Luther- Apprentice se: »man ._ 


Higginbotham, James H_-_-.-- 
Hildebrand, Joseph William -- 
Hill, John Page - 
Hillman, — William... 
Hodgdon, E ‘win Flavius __- 


Seaman 2 cl. 
Seaman 
Seaman 2 cl. 
Hospital apprentice 
Fireman 3 ¢cl., 


Holleman, Asa Calvin-..---- 
Holloway, Carroll Dyer... -- 
Holt, George Milton. 
Holt, James Archie 
Holyfield, Charles Monroe-.-. 


Fireman 1 cl _. 
Lands. for elec. N. 
DUNNE B Whc vc ccccbacdaucand 
Seaman ._..... 

Seaman 2 cl 


RF. 





Hopper, Clarence Melvin ---- 
Horne, Edwin 

Hunter, Robert Bruce 
Jackson, Hugh Walton.__---- 
Jessup, All Brand 
Johnson, Robert Bryan. -.-.--- 


Ficctrician Di it nike eocuttinee 
Hospital apprentice 2 cl... 
Apprentice seaman 

OS TT ee 
Chief machinist’s mate. ---- 


Johnston, Jno. Wesley.--.-.-- Seaman 2 cl. aantuabeionad 
Jones, Julius Robert .......--) Fireman 2 ¢l._........-..---- 
Keith, Orvin Durward_.__... Apprentice seaman - -..---..- 
Kemp, John Elson...-.......- Coxswain - - 

Key, Archie Eugene- Quartermaster lel. 





King, Terrell Jaynes 
Klements, James E 
Kuester, James Frederick --.-. 
Kunz, Joseph Anthony - - -..- 
Lancaster, Aubry 
Langlatz, C harks Edward - 
Langston, John Reubin 
Laskowsky, Felix......-...-- | 
OE 

Lee, Randolph Thomas 


Seaman 2 cl __. 
Mess attendant 3 cl. 
Lands. for electrician. ....... 
Machinist's mate 1 el... 
Apprentice seaman... -.-..- 
--| Seaman 2 cl_- 
Fireman 3 cl 
Qtrmaster 2cl., 
Hospital raiaiie 2cl 
MIN oo. occ 3 cake 











Lockhart, Josiah David-.----|._._- Pi etches shennan 
Love, Coleman Stevens -.-.-. I DG ci cencrndnindniniecn 
Ly les, Clay Tenny........-.-.. Seaman....- 
M ackey, William Edward_-.-_| Fireman 3 cl 





McCormick, Emmett Law- Apprentice seaman_......._. 
rence. 

MeDonald, Jesse Eliars ...... 

McElyea, George Green..-._.. 

MeMillan, Garnett Edward. 


Fireman 3 cl. . 
Apprentice seaman 
Chief pharmacist’s mate.._. 











McReynolds, Taylor Leech.-| Seaman -_..-..-------------- 
MeSpadden, Frank Garrett... ee Ue... ooo csicanneme, 
Marshall, Clifford Frank_.-.-|_... do... 

Martin, George Edward _..--|____. . 

Mathews, William Clyde.-...)____. _ | ae 

Mayes, Charles Wesley. -- Seaman é 


Seaman 2 cl +. 
Boatswain’s mate 2 cl__. 
Gunner’s mate 3 cl_......... 


Maynard, Harry Arnel.. 
Miller, Bernard Robert. 
Miller, Jasper Clifford. ...-.. 


Mook, Orrie Clair 
Moore, Lawrence Henry 
Moore, Winfield Herbert_.... 
Morris, Albert Sidney 


Fireman 2 c]-.. 
Fireman 1 cl... 


eacciand Fireman 1 cl 
Morris, Wendell Ney.--.-...-. 
Mullan, Jesse. .....-...- a 
Mullican, John Bethel. ...... 
a 
Murphrey, Charles High___.-. 
Murphy, Michael Vincent --. 
Myers, Grover William 
Newsom, John Robert.-....-. 
Nicholson, William Ashford -_. 
O’ Rourke, John Francis.....-. 
Owens, John Burleson. ...... 


Seaman 2 cl 
Fireman 3 cl. 
Seaman 2 cl... 
Fireman 2 cl 

Shipfitter 1 cl 
Pharmacist’s mate 3 cl- 
Gunner’s mate 1 cl__.-... m 
Boilermaker . - - - - 
Ship’s cook 4 cl... 
Electrician 1 el... 
Fireman 1 cl 





Patton, Willie Earl.......... Water tender ..............- 
Patterson, Charles Hazen... 
Pederson, Eddie Gus_.-_....- 
Pellitt, William James... a 
Percifield, Arley. ............ 
Perry, Donovan Carlton. .... 


Pharmacist’s mate 3 cl 
Yeoman 3 cl 
Engineer 1 cl. 
Boilermaker 
Chief boatswain’s mate - 








Firéman 3 cl 
Yeoman 3 cl 
Apprentice seaman... 
Seaman 2 cl 
Apprentice seaman.. 
Water tender - 


Perry, Willie Loyd.........-- 
Plowman, Gordon Harden... 
Polk, George Russell._......-. 
Powell, James Polk... 











Rhotenberry, Elda Hershell.. 
Richardson, Robert Evans... 
Roach, Aubrey Lee. ._. 

Roberts, Preston Alward. 
Robertson, Bibb Bounds. 
Robey, Walter.....i..... 
Rodgers, Weaver.... 
Rogers, Daniel Talket....... 


Fireman 3 cl__. . 
Electrician 3 cl 
Apprentice seaman... . 
Pharmacist’s mate 3 cl 
i... ee 
Quartermaster 2 cl_. 
Fireman 3 cl._...... 
Vf eee 2 













J.S.N.R. F.| 





















Kingsville, Tex. 
Calhoun City, Miss 
North Zulch, Tex. 
Seadrift, Tex. 

Voth, Tex. 

Roane, Tex. 

Belton, Tex. 

Canadian, Tex. 

Bartlett, Tex. 

Mount Moriah Ceme- 
tery, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Dallas, Tex. 

Valley Mills, Tex. 

Alto, Tex. 

Mart, Tex. 

.| Drowned; 
recovered. 

Waco, Tex. 

Midland, Tex. 

Como, Tex. 

San Diego, Calif. 
Naval Hospital Ceme- 
tery, Norfolk, Va. 

Quail, Tex. 

Marlin, Tex. 

Granger, Tex. 


body not 


'C farkioe ile, Tex. 











-| Mount Pleasant, Tex. 


Princeton, Tex. 
Drowned; body not re- 
covered. 
Do. 
Cook ville, Tex. 
Austin, Tex. 
Canyon, Tex. 


| Atlanta, ‘Tex. 


Austin, Tex. 

Houston, Tex. 

Canacao, P. I. 

Lampasas, Tex. 

Caldwell, Tex. 

Winchester, Tex. 

Dallas, ‘Tex. 

Center, Tex. 

Dolus, Ile d’Oleron, 
France. 

Naval Cemetery, Nor- 
folk., Va. 

Buried at sea. 

Garland, Tex. 

Drowned; body not re- 
covered. 

Crystal City, Tex. 


Spurger, Tex. 
Yoakum, Tex. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
Denton, Tex. 


| Wichita Falls, Tex. 


Bastrop, Tex. 

Goodnight, Tex. 

San Augustine, Tex. 

Barker, Tex. 

Paris, Tex. 

Hondo, Tex. 

On board missing Cy- 
clops. 

Port oe, Tex. 

Tyler, Tex. 

Biythedale, Mo. 

Drowned; body 
recovered. 

Rhome, Tex. 

Alto, Tex. 

Baird, Tex. 

Winfield, Tex. 

Burried at sea. 

Calexico, Tex. 

Italy, Tex. 

Mesquite, Tex. 

Perrin, Tex. 

Tacoma, Wash. 

On board missing Cy- 
clops. 

Lost in sinking 
Ticonderoga. 

Houston, Tex. 

Clifton, Tex. 

Dallas, Tex. 

El Paso, Tex. 

N. H. Cemetery, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

On missing Cyciops. 

Dallas, Tex. 

Phelps, Tex. 


not 


of 


| On missing Cyclops. 


Yoakum, Tex. 

Arlington National 
Cemetery. 

Waxahachel, Tex. 

Sherman, ‘Tex. 

Mertzon, Tex. 

E] Paso, Tex. 

On missing Cyclops. 

Round Rock, Tex. 

Pine Hill, Tex. 

On missing Cyclops. 








Si — 
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Navy during the 


Rondeau, James Arnett_____- 
Ross, Hubbard Cecil.......-- j 
Rouse, Robert Jeff........--- 
Rucker, William Erwin.. 
Sarran, Dave Alexander....- 
Scherding, Walter Tips... ..- 


Schmidt, Will.. 
Scoggins, Roy... 
Sergai, Bennett. 
Sevecik, Conrad Frank.....-- 
Shepheard, BE icici anneaten 
a a 
Simmons, Charles Robert--_- 





Sims, Henry Louis.........-- 


Sisson, Emett Leroy. ..-....-- 
Skraggs, Andrew Donnie ; 
Sleeper, Lawrence Maxwell. - 
Smiley, Louis Adolphus 
Smith, Aquila Goodwell.. 
Smith, Elbridge Gerry ......- 
Smith, Mitchell.............-. 





Smith, Rina Otis............- 
GE Gen ccasccswescss 

Samohyl, Henry Ignac John. 

Spangler, George Andrew - 


Spickeimier, Harry Elmiser-. 
Steenbergen, Lee...........-- 
Stephens, Marion Edward. -- 
Stewart, Oscar Will_.....-.-- 
Stovall, Desford Ewing ---..--. 
Stovall, Lucius Bryant_.....- 
Stribling, Jonathan William - 


Stuart, Ben Chester.........- 


Suter, Richard William. _._--. 
Swinburn, George Washing- 





ton. 
Pemtt, HOGG « ascetcucascsck 


Tauch, Adolph-.--.-. 
Terry, Floyd Thorn. 
Thetford, Eb. 
Timmons, Claude... -.-......- 





Truitt, James Paul_......... 
Trumbo, William H......... 
Walker, Ben Lawrence....... | 


Ward, Homer Frank________- | 
Wasson, Robert Henry.--_... | 
Waters, Watt Chrinshaw - -. -| 
Watkins, Walter Wallace -__- 
Watson, William Franklin-- 
Webb, Barney.............-. 
Weber, P ‘ Lee. 
Whitmire, Walter___... i 
Whittington, John Thomas. - 
Wiggins, Edward Welton. 
Williams, Bruce Brecheen__- 


Williams, Manie.._.......... 
Williams, William Allen 


Williamson, Lemuel Loyd - --| 
| 


Wilson, Fred William, jr 


Wilson, Herbert Clifton... 


Wilson, Robert Lee.........- 
Wrotenberry, William. .... 
Youree, James Frederick..... 








Rating 


a i i eaten 
App. seaman U.S. } . 
Hospital apprentice 2 cl-.-- 
Apprentice seaman 
Seaman - 
“— >= eee, &- vate 





Seaman 2c 
Gunner’s mate 2 cl. ...-- 
Fireman 2 cl 
Machinist’s mate 1 cl 


Apprentice seaman N. N. V - 


Seaman 2 cl. 
Lands. for QM. (A)--- 
Apprentice seaman... 
Electrician 1 cl ee 
Hospital apprentice - - - 
Seaman 2 cl __- 
Mess attendant 3 cl. -...-..-- 





|, | 
Fireman 3cl., U. 8. N. R. F-- 

Apprentice seaman. 
OS ee 


Engineer 2 cl aa 
QM. 3cl., U.S.N.R. Buk 
Fireman 1 cl 
Fireman 3 cl. 
— Weis tince eae | 

App. seaman U.S 
Oiler hs st telecasts ail 





DO Bs ccs ccc ca } 


I is siiiindidaiaeel 





| Lost in 





PE 8 van acccwksanecnas 


Electrician 1 cl r 
Hospital apprentice a...: 
Apprentice seaman__.......-| 


| Pharmacist’s mate 1 cl. --... | 


Apprentice seaman_......-.. | 
Fireman | cl 
Seaman 2 cl 
Seaman 
Apprentice seaman... ...../ 
App. seaman U.S.N. R. F 
Apprentice seaman 
Seaman 2 cl _. 
Apprentice seaman 
naling Gtiiiitatiaaeiaibaia aaa 
(Gh maddanemerconacueniae 
Seaman 2 cl. 
Hospital apprentice -.......- 
Yeoman 3 cl. 








WRG Ge 5 5 incnscwancncs | 
eae 


Seaman 2 ae epadcnenenne 


Yeoman 2 cl. U.S. N.R. F.- 


Apprentice seaman.........-. 


Coxswain 
| Seaman 2cl., 5 
Apprent ce seaman haneapieveasncal 
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Place of burial 


Woodville, Tex. 
Mexia, Tex. 
Dalhart, Tex. 
McKinney, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Austin, Tex. 


Freeport, Tex. 
On missing Cyclops. 


__| Belfast, Ireland. 
| LaGrange, Tex. 
| Newport, R. I. 


On missing Cyclops. 

sinking of 
Jacob Jones. 

Naval Cemetery, Great 
Lakes, Til. 

Ballinger, Tex. 


| Newbern, Tenn. 


Newkirk, Okla. 

On missing Cyclops. 

Mount Pleasant, Tex. 

Buffalo, Tex. 

National Cemetery, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

| Hico, Tex. 

North Zulch, Tex. 

Plum, Tex. 

National Cemetery, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Placerville, Colo. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

Eden, Tex. 

Round Rock, Tex. 

1a Tex. 

| Streetman, Tex. 


| Drowned; body not 
recovered. 

Arlington National 
Cemetery. 

Galveston, Tex. 

Drowned; body not 
recovered. 

| Lost in sinking of 


U. 8. 8. Lakemoor. 
Flatonia, Tex. 
Saline, Tex. 
Balsora, Tex. 
Meuse-Argonne Amer- 
ican National Ceme- 
tery, France. 
El Campo, Tex. 


| Houston, Tex. 


Viejo, Tex. 
Lytle, Tex. 
Rice, Tex. 


| Corsicana, Tex. 
| Llano, Tex. 


Driftwood, Tex. 

Timpson, Tex. 

Nixon, Tex. 

Cleveland, Tex. 

Rogers, Tex. 

Honey Island, Tex. 

Drowned; body not re- 
covered. 

McLean, Tex. 

Suresnes American Na- 
tional Cemetery, 
Suresnes, France. 

Drowned; body not re- 
covered. 


Lost in sinking of 
U. S. S. President 
Lincoln. 

Leonard Cemetery, 


Leonard, Tex. 

El Paso, Tex. 
Mount Selman, Tex. 
Savoy, Tex. 


DEATH OF THOMAS HASTINGS 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, yesterday Mr. Thomas 
Hastings died in the city of New York. He is best known to us 
as the architect who made the wonderful plans for the remodel- 
ing of this Chamber. 

Mr. Hastings was the architect also of the interior of the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York, of the Century Thea- 
ter, and of the Victory Arch in Madison Square. He was the 
architect of the Memorial Amphitheater at Arlington and of the 
Unknown Soldier’s Tomb. He was architect of the Senate 
Office Building and of the American Embassy Building in Paris. 

Mr. Hastings was, as I view it, one of the world’s greatest 


architects. His death has made poor indeed his great pro- 
fession, 
If Mr. Hastings had a fault as a friend, Mr. President, I 


never discovered it. I am sure that in these poor words I voice 
the sadness and regret of this great body over the untimely 
death of Mr. Thomas Hastings. We desire to express the 
sympathy of the Senate with the family of a great American, 


— 
OO 


— Oe 
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REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fouierte}. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, last evening we passed over para- 
graph 16, calcium carbide. I should like to have that amend- 
ment now considered by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is pending an amendment 
which has been offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FOLLETTe). 

Mr. SMOOT. I have spoken to the Senator from Wisconsin in 
regard to the procedure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
consent that his amendment may be passed over temporarily and 
that the Senate shall return to the amendment which was passed 


over last evening. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 7, paragraph 16, the amendment rela- 
tive to calcium carbide was passed over. I ask that it be now 
considered by the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The LeGIsLATIVE CLERK. 
after the word “ carbide,” 
so as to read: 


The amendment will be stated. 
In paragraph 16 on page 7, line 1, 
it is proposed to insert “ one-half of,” 


Calcium carbide, one-half of 1 per cent per pound, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have been instructed to ask 
that that amendment be rejected. 

I understand that the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
desires to be heard upon the question. I will simply state that 
the present law provides a duty of 1 cent per pound on calcium 
carbide. In view of the amount of importations, it was origi- 
nally agreed by the members of the committee that one-half cent 
per pound would be sufficient to protect the industry. That 
view was based upon the importations and the costs as sub- 
mitted to the committee at that time. Since that time a devel- 
opment has been brought to the attention of the members of the 
committee, and a vote was taken, and I was asked as chairman 
of the committee to have the committee amendment rejected. If 
that action is taken, the rate will be 1 cent per pound, as the 
existing law provides. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah to give to the Senate the information upon 
which the committee has reversed its position. The Senator says 
something was brought to his attention. I think the Senate is 
entitled to know what that information was. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will allow me, I will state that 
I want the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] to bring up 
the matter and discuss it at this time, as well as other Senators. 
They no doubt have some information which has been reported 
indirectly to the committee. The Senators who desire to speak 
upon this matter perhaps have later information which was not 
submitted to the committee at the time it acted. It is for that 
reason that I ask the Senator from West Virginia now if he 
is ready to proceed to discuss it? 

Mr. GOFF. I am, Mr. President. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator tell 
us whether or not this vote of the majority members of the 
committee was unanimous? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it was not unanimous. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Was it another one of those 5 to 4 
decisions? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I would not say that. 

Mr. COUZENS rose. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Michigan if he will tell us how the vote went? 

Mr. COUZENS. As I remember, there was not a roll call, 
and I thought the committee was unanimous. I did not hear 
any objection to putting the rate back to the rate of the existing 
law. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
whether it is not true that the only concerns seriously com- 
peting with our manufacturers of calcium carbide are located in 
Canada? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; Norway is the principal competitor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it not true that in making this product a 
large amount of power is required? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and that is one reason why—— 

Mr. NORRIS. And the reason why our manufacturers need 
and ask a protectitve tariff is because electric power is higher in 
this country than in the competing countries? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. Norway has six-dollar horsepower and she 
has no particular industries to utilize it. 

Mr. NORRIS. And Canada has cheaper power. 
a good deal of it that comes in from Canada? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is some that comes from Canada; but 
the potential competition is from Norway, which has six-lollar 
horsepower, and almost the entire cost of this product is the 
cost of power. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator another question. Is 
it not true that, notwithstanding Norway’s cheap power, the 
Norwegian manufacturers do not export any of this product to 
Ontario, Canada? 

Mr. SMOOT: Mr. President, I have not looked that up. I 
do not know what the importations are into Canada. I do know, 
however, that some importations come from Canada into the 
United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I understand that; but I was trying to 
find out whether the Senator could give me any information as 
to the amount of importations into Canada from Norway. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. First, let me say to the Senator that our pro- 
duction was 403,900,000 pounds in 1927, and it was much larger 
in 1928. The importations from all sources—and they were 
from Canada; none from Norway, except a very few pounds— 
were just 1.10 per cent of the domestic production. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is exceedingly interesting. 

Mr. KING. The Senator ought to remember, though, that 
the Union Carbide Co., which manufactures this product, is a 
poor company. It has only about $300,000,000 of assets. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; we had an illustration of it here the 
other day. 

Mr. KING. 
million dollars. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 
to make a remark? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Summary of Tariff Information, 
page 98, states that practically all of our imports come from 
one plant in Canada. 

Mr. NORRIS. In Canada; yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. And, furthermore—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Furthermore, according to the Sum- 
mary of Tariff Information, the sales area of this Canadian 
plant are very much limited by the freight rates. The rate on 
this product is very high. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why, of course. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to go into the debate fully 
now, but I wanted to develop, and it has developed, that our 
competitor in this product is Ontario, Canada. 

Mr. SMOOT. Owned by Americans. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Utah says, “owned by 
Americans.” Probably that is true, but that has nothing to do 
with the matter. Here is a proposition the long and short of 
which is by this tariff to protect the Power Trust in America. 
Before this debate is over I am going to show it. 

I understand that the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
desires to discuss the question. 

Mr. GOFF. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am willing to yield the floor now and let 
him proceed. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, as I understand the proposition 
before the Senate in paragraph 16 of the Senate bill, the duty 
on calcium carbide was reported at one-half of 1 cent per pound, 
and calcium oxalate at 4 cents per pound. The committee has 
receded from that position, and has, in effect, substituted a 
tariff of 1 cent a pound. 

The question has been propounded, “ Why does the committee 
take that position?” As I understand, the Tariff Commission 
in effect has reported that under present conditions the cost of 
producing calcium carbide in the United States is from $55 to 
$58 a ton, and the cost of producing calcium carbide in Europe 
is $30 a ton. The difference in cost of production between the 
United States and Europe is, therefore, approximately $25 a ton. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 


Is there not 


Its dividends are only about seventy or eighty 


Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to ask the Senator where 
he gets those figures on the cost of production. Are they from 
the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. GOFF. That is my understanding, that they come from 
the Tariff Commission. I can not refer the Senator to any page 
or document of the Tariff Commission, but my report indicates 
that they come directly from the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator will yield further, I 
will ask the Senator from Utah if those are the figures of the 
Tariff Commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the evidence before the com- 
mittee was that they are now making every effort in the world 
to get the latest costs of production from Norway and Canada, 
and that that examination has not been finally completed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If these figures come from the Tariff 
Commission, then they are preliminary figures? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are preliminary figures. 

Mr. GOFF. I understand that that is correct—that they are 
preliminary—and that the investigation is still continuing. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
terruption? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GOFF. Yes. 

Mr. KING. If the costs abroad are so small as the Senator 
indicates, why is it that we are exporting? 

Mr. GOFF. We are not exporting, and I take it that the 
distinguished Senator from Utah knows that we are not ex- 
porting any calcium carbide that we produce in the United 
States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the senior Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GOFF. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to my colleague that there are a 
few tons exported to Cuba. That is where the exports go from 
the United States. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, right in this connection I wish to 
define, that we may have it before us, the processes used in 
the manufacturing of calcium carbide; and exactly what it is. 

Calcium carbide is produced from limestone and coke in the 
intense heat of an electric furnace. where the calcium of the 
limestone and the carbon of the coke are chemically combined. 
The resultant product resembles a gray crushed stone in ap- 
pearance, and, when brought in contact with water, produces 
acetylene gas. It is used for industrial welding and also for 
cutting; it is used in mines and for lighting; and it is a very 
important basic material for the manufacture of industrial 
chemicals in different fields throughout the United States. 

In the United States—and I think it important that we have 
this before us—we have very few plants. There are eight 
manufacturing plants in this country. They are located in 
Michigan, at the Soo; at Niagara Falls, N. Y.; at Keokuk, Iowa; 
at Kanawha Falls, W. Va.; at Bluefield, W. Va.; at Duluth, 
Minn.; at Ivanhoe, Va.; and at Anniston, Ala. 

The Senator from Utah propounded to me the query, “ What 
is the necessity of having a tariff under these conditions?” I 
wish to state in reply, somewhat responsively to the Senator’s 
query, that the competing foreign countries are not alone 
Canada; they are Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Albania, 

It is further stated, and it has been suggested, that the largest 
manufacturers in the United States also have plants in Canada 
and in Norway, with a capacity great enough in Norway to 
make all of the carbide which is required for use in the United 
States. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield, 

Mr. BROOKHART. On that point, then, the situation is 
somewhat similar to what it is in connection with automobiles. 
If we put on a tariff rate high enough, the American companies 
will manufacture the article in the United States, and if we 
take the tariff off they will move over to the foreign country 
and produce the article. Is that the situation? 

Mr. GOFF. It is within the possibilities, I will say to the 
Senator from Iowa. I will say to him further, that, in asking 
the question which he propounds, he anticipates exactly what 
I intended to say. 

Some time ago, I do not recall whether the Senator was in 
the Chamber or not, I listed and assumed to criticise many 
American manufacturers who were making their capital under 
the principles of a protective tariff, and investing their surplus 
in foreign countries. 

Mr. BROOKHART,. On the principles of free trade. 

Mr. GOFF, On the principles of free trade, 
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Mr, BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator allow 
me to suggest that a tariff rate—and I want to emphasize this 
idea in connection with many other phases as we go through 
the bill—is not an adequate protection to the American people 
in that sort of a situation, and the Government is helpless and 
is in the hands of those profiteering combinations of capital? 
It calls for the suggestion I made in the amendment that was 
withdrawn, that in order to meet that, we have to regulate and 
control the earnings of these industries which come to the Goy- 
ernment for protection at the hands of the Government. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator from 
Iowa, the questions which he raises are not in any sense logi- 
cally determinative of the proposition now before the Senate 
for discussion. The fact that error has been committed in a 
previous law, the fact that advantage is being taken of bene- 
ficiary opportunities, is in no sense controlling on the question 
which is now before the Senate for its consideration, 

It is immaterial, as far as this real decision is concerned, 
whether people take advantage of a protective tariff and become 
free traders, or whether they do not make their money in that 
particular way. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the Senator states that 
that is immaterial, but I would suggest to the Senator that 
right now it would be perfectly material for me to offer my 
amendment, to provide for the control of the profits of these 
institutions which are disloyal to the protective system which 
they demand from the Government of the United States. It is 
material, if we decide that we want to consider it in that way, 
but of course we can pass it over and use this impotent and 
ineffective way of simply sliding the rate up and down, which 
has no effect in controlling that situation whatever. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I fully appreciate what the Sena- 
tor from Iowa has said, and I repeat that I am not going to ad- 
mit that the determination of this question will be reached or 
controlled by or that it must in any way depend upon the en- 
forcement of another law, or the enactment of separate and 
distinctly controlling legislation. 

What we have before us now is not the punishment of those 
who have made money and see an opportunity to make more 
money by going abroad, but the question we have before us is 
whether or not, under a strict application of the economic prin- 
ciples of protection, this industry is entitled to the benefits of 
this increase. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Following that very well expressed thought to 
its final conclusion, if the protective system means anything, 
it means protection to the men employed in the shops. Surely, 
if we do not protect a local industry, whether there is an Amer- 
ican owner in Norway, or a foreign owner in Norway, the 
American shop closes, 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, the Senator from New Jersey has 
well expressed the thought I had intended to leave before finally 
disposing of this matter, that the main suggestion, the sole 
determinating factor, in adopting this increase, is to furnish 
employment to American labor. If you can produce more cal- 
cium carbide in the United States, you are employing more labor 
in the United States. If you exclude this product manufactured 
in any of these countries in Europe I have mentioned, you 
thereby increase and make necessary the production of the 
quantity of the article consumed in the United States, and if 
you do that, you are increasing the employment of labor, and 
if you increase the employment of labor in the United States, 
regardless of what can be done in a foreign country, even with 
American money, then I say that you have justified the applica- 
tion of the protective principle, because you have created a 
market, by the employment of that labor, for the very products 
of the farm for which my distinguished friend from Iowa is 
here as the chief contender. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, on that proposition I 
want to ask the Senator if he has any evidence to show that 
these carbide manufacturers could not produce carbide in compe- 
tition with the world at a fair profit, even without any tariff 
protection, and employing American labor, as he suggests, at the 
same time? 

Mr. GOFF. I think I can develop that, and I will develop it 
before I shall have finished this discussion. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If it is a question of whether these 
manufacturers shall move across the line and make greater 
profits in a foreign country, then the argument of the Senator 
from West Virginia has no force; it is a case of protecting 
profits, then, and not protecting labor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from New York? 
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Mr. GOFF. I yield. 


Mr. COPELAND. It seems to me that the Senator might well 
develop the thought he brought out a moment ago. In the 
United States some companies are operating which own plants 
in Canada. If we create a condition here which will make it 
more profitable for those operators to go back into Canada, with 
the cheap power there, it means that unless we do afford pro- 
tection we are neglecting American labor. American capital is 
not involved. It will make money whether the plants are op- 
erated in the United States or in Canada. But American labor 
is not protected unless they can be encouraged to operate in the 
United States. I think that is the point. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I think that is a very apt sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. BROOKHART. On that proposition it may be true that 
they can make profits enough in the United States, bui if we 
lower the tariff they can make more by going into a foreign 
country, and they are disloyal to the protective system itself 
when they do that. I maintain that we have to reach into this 
matter. Carbide is only one little item that is involved in the 
consideration of it. We will find, as we go through the bill, a 
large number of cases where these companies have made their 
money in the United States, have taken it from the American 
people in excess profits under a protective tariff, and then moved 
over into a foreign country with a part of that capital and built 
up organizations to hold us up, as it were, on the tariff question. 
If they can make enough of a profit, a reasonable profit, under a 
free-trade system, they should not demand any protective rates. 
That is why I am asking the Senator to develop that idea. 

Mr. GOFF. I shall develop that idea. I want to say in reply 
to the suggestion of the Senator from New York that, of course, 
what he said is one of the details of the general proposition. 

The suggestion of the Senator from New York really amounts 
to this, that if men who have made their capital under a pro- 
tective tariff invest that capital in foreign countries, then the 
only way to expatriate them and keep them out of the competi- 
tive domestic market is to increase the tariff, so that they will 
not find it remunerative to take the risks of cheaper labor in 
a foreign country and produce for competitive purposes the 
products which we need at home. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
the beneficial effect of the protection which was placed on this 
article in the last tariff act is shown by the fact that American 
capital operating plants in Canada, when the protection was 
given, came back to the United States. There is no reason to 
doubt that if the process were reversed and the tariff taken 
away they would go back to Canada and produce the article. 

Mr. GOFF. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think that is perfectly logical. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I desire to hurry on and not 
detain the Senate. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for just a moment before he leaves that point? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator has referred to the exist- 
ence of the carbide industry in Michigan. The carbide industry 
in the city of Sault Ste. Marie represents 41 per cent of the 
total valuation of the city. It pays 41 per cent of all the city 
taxes and 30 per cent of all the county taxes, and employs 
probably a third of the labor that is actively at work in Sault 
Ste. Marie. In other words, its destiny is fundamental to the 
destiny of that community. Is not our problem in connection 
with the tariff law, not the ethics of the operator, but the 
destiny of these American people? 

Mr. GOFF. Unquestionably. The illustration of the Senator 
from Michigan is this, that the manufacturing plant at the 
“ Soo” is forced to compete with American capital at its very 
threshold in Canada. 

Mr. President, to proceed, and just refer to the question 
of costs, which has been raised by the Senator from Iowa, the 
power cost in Canada is just about one-half what it is in the 
United States . 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, is not that due to the fact 
that power is government-owned in Canada and is produced in 
the interest of the people, but is privately owned by profiteers 
in the United States? 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I am going to say this, with all 
due respect to my friend from Iowa, that in my conception of 
this issue that is purely immaterial. I do not care about the 
question of how power is owned or produced or utilized. I care 
nothing about the motive that actuates the execution of the 
purpose; it is merged in the purpose. The cost of this power, 
whether it be due to cheap labor, or whether it be due to the 
fact that it is Government owned, is purely immaterial. We 
are faced with the fact that the power is cheaper in Canada, 
regardless of how that condition is reached or brought about. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. Are we not also faced with the fact that 
that is due to the fault of our own Congress and our own Govy- 
ernment in failing to do its duty and give the people cheap 
power in the United States as the Canadian Government has 
done over there? 

Mr. GOFF. I must again say to my friend from Iowa that 
I do not consider that point material to the issue which we have 
before us. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. HOWELL addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. GOFF. I will yield first to the Senator from New York, 
who rose first, I believe. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would like to say, if the Senator wiil 
permit me, that it seems to me every man in the Senate who is 
interested in power and in the development of American water 
power should be vitally interested in this bill. Here is an arti- 
cle which in its manufaciure depends upon power, and wherever 
these great plants are operated, no matter whether in our coun- 
try or some other country, the operation is at the site of water 
power. So if we had no other incentive for the encouragement 
of this industry than the development of our own water plants 
and our own water power, it seems to me we should be for its 
protection. 

Mr. GOFF. I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I recognize that the chief 
factor of cost in the production of carbide is power. Therefore, 
when we protect an article which is produced chiefly by power 
we are protecting power; and that power we allow to be pro- 
duced and sold in this country at rates which are double what 
they are in Canada. Therefore one of the chief purposes of the 
tariff on carbide is to protect not merely the production of car- 
bide so far as power is concerned but to protect the producers 
of power. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have some sympathy with the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia and I am not going to interrupt him 
further. 

Mr. GOFF. I like to be interrupted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wanted to point out in connection 
with the statement made by the Senator from Nebraska that 
in so far as the plant of the Union Carbide & Carbon Co. located 
at Soo is concerned, they own apparently their own power 
plant, having acquired the Michigan Northern Power Co. under 
a foreclosure sale in 1913. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, when I was interrupted I was 
discussing the question of costs. I wish now to refer in detail 
to the comparative costs of calcium carbide in the United States 
and in Europe per ton of carbide. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion before he goes to that feature of his discussion? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. GOFF, I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. From what source does the Senator’s informa- 
tion come? Is it from the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. GOFF. The information comes from the comparative 
investigations of the Tariff Commission, which have not been 
completed. 

Electric power in the United States costs $17.50 and in 
Europe $4. i 

Coke in the United States costs $6 and in Europe $4. 

Lime in the United States costs $6 and in Europe $5. 

Electrodes in the United States cost $3 and in Europe $2. 

Drums in the United States cost $8 and in Europe $6. 

Labor in the United States per ton of carbide costs $9.50 and 
in Europe $4.50. 

Plant upkeep in the United States is $6 and in Europe $3. 

Management in the United States costs $2 and in Europe it 
costs $1. 

The total cost in the United States is $58 and in Europe is 
$29.50. 

In this connection, after making the showing that the differ- 
ence in cost is $28.50 in favor of Europe, I will now descend 
somewhat to a particularization of the labor cost in the United 
States, Canada, Norway, and Europe generally. 

In the United States unskilled labor costs from $4 to $6 a 
day; skilled labor costs from $6 to $10 a day; technical labor 
variés from $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 

In-Canada unskilled labor is from $2.50 to $4 a day; skilled 
labor is from $4 to $6 a day; technical labor is from $2,000 to 
$5,500 a year. 
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In Norway unskilled labor is $1.50 to $2 a day; skilled labor 
is from $2 to $3 a day; technical labor is from $1,500 to $3,000 
a year, 

In Europe generally labor of the unskilled character is from 
80 cents to $1.50 a day; skilled labor is from $2 to $2.50 a day; 
technical labor is from $1,000 to $2,500 a year. 

Mr. President, that illustrates—and to my mind illustrates 
conclusively—the greatest advantage which Europe and other 
countries have in competing with the United States in the 
production of calcium carbide. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watcorr in the chair). 
Does the Senator from West Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Iowa? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator, I believe, has not pointed 
out the difference in transportation rates. What is the total 
difference in cost that he gets per ton? 

Mr. GOFF. It is $28.50. 

Mr. BROOKHART. What would be the cost in transporta- 
tion of bringing carbide from Europe over to Iowa, for instance, 
for the farmers of Iowa? 

Mr. GOFF. I have not the cost per ton of bringing it across 
the water and I have not the cost per ton of taking it by freight 
or by water, as the case might be, from the port of entry to the 
port of embarkation. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That difference alone would probably 
cover more than the $28 difference in cost. 

Mr. GOFF. That I question very much. 
would do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Iowa, the freight cost from Norway to New York is $5 
a ton. 

Mr. BROOKHART. What is the railroad rate out to Iowa? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not included in the $5. The $5 is from 
Norway to New York. I do not know what the local freight 
charge is. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The carbide must be used by the Iowa 
farmer and so has to be transported from New York to Iowa, 
and that freight is an additional protection to our home in- 
dustry. 

Mr. GOFF. And if brought by railroad it would be more ex- 
pensive than if it went, say, to Chicago by water. 

Mr. BROOKUART. But even so, it would have a big freight 
rate from Chicago out into Iowa. When the Senator figures a 
difference of $28 per ton, he is not considering all of the ele- 
ments of protection, because our freight rates are a protection 
to our home industries against foreign industries. 


I do not think it 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. SMOOT. Carbide can be shipped from Norway to New, 
York for $5 a ton and from Niagara Falls to New York for: 


$6.82. 

Mr. BROOKHART. From Niagara Falls to New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; for $6.82. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is barge traffic or rail traffic? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is rail traflic. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That still, of course, would not cover the 
freight rate to Iowa. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would give Norway $1.82 advantage as far 
as the freight is concerned in landing the product at New York. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Niagara Falls is a long way from Iowa. 
The farmer has to pay the rail freight and a good deal more. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nearly all commodities such as cement, brick, 
and heavy commodities of that character involve the same ques- 
tion. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I notice in the figuring of the Senator 
from West Virginia that the item of transportation is not con- 
sidered. 1t should be considered in the difference of the cost of 
production at home and abroad. 

Mr. GOFF. I wish to say very frankly to the Senator from 
Iowa that the matter of protecting American labor and the gen- 
eral principles of the American Government does not in my judg- 
ment depend in the least upon the facility of distribution of the 
product after it is finished and after it is ready for sale in the 
market. We are confronted in this instance with a condition 
and not a theory. The question is, Shall we grant this increase 
in tariff and at the time we do it employ American labor, or 
shall we yield to the cheaper markets of Europe and buy in the 
cheapest market at the expense of unemployment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 





Does the Senator from West 


Virginia yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 
i yield. 


Mr. GOFF. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. A moment ago the Senator referred to cer- 
tain estimated costs of production, basing his statement on in- 
vestigations of the Tariff Commission. The Tariff Commission 
has made no investigation of the cost of producing this product 
in the United States. Upon what ground does the Senator from 
West Virginia claim that his figures are based upon investiga- 
tions made by the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. GOFF. Only that I have had it reported to me as coming 
from the Tariff Commission. I will say very frankly I have not 
been to the Tariff Commission and obtained the information 
from the Tariff Commission. 1 can not state any more than 
any other Senator on this floor who refers to facts and figures 
that come before committees can state that he has obtained them 
from their original source and that his knowledge is the best 
possible evidence. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the Senator’s candor in that 
regard, but I am wondering by what authority he uses the 
figures and attributes them to the Tariff Commission. Are they 
the result of investigations made officially by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, or are they figures filed with the Tariff Commission by pri- 
vate interests and transmitted by the Tariff Commission to the 
Senator? 

Mr. GOFF. As to that detail I can not answer the Senator. 
I do not know. I know that the figures came to me from men 
in whose word I have unqualified faith and whose conclusions 
and judgment as a source of evidence I do not question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the men referred to are not members of 
the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. GOFF. No; and I have not had any contact with the 
Tariff Commission and have not seen any member of the Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. President, since the present rate of protection of 1 cent, 
which is the rate provided in the present law, that of 1922, 
went into effect, imports have fallen off, because American 
manufacturers who owned foreign plants have brought those 
plants from foreign countries and located them in the United 
States. That is carrying out very definitely, and in a very 
practical way, the suggestion made by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. CoprirAnp] when he said—and he stated an economic 
truth as well as it could possibly have been stated—that if 
American manufacturers had gone to Canada or to other coun- 
tries to take advantage of the cheaper manufacturing condi- 
tions, the only way the matter could be righted in the interest 
of American labor and the domestic market would be to raise 
the tariff or, in effect, to keep the tariff at the same rate which 
it now is upon the law books of the country. 

Calcium carbide, Mr. President, was a new discovery, and 
was protected in 1912 by patents in the United States. Those 
patents, so I am informed, have all expired. It is stated that in 
1922 the price of carbide was $112 a ton. At that time in the 
debate the question was asked on the floor of the Senate, “ If 
protection is granted, what will be the effect on the price?” 
The answer to that question is to be found in the development 
of the production of carbide during the past eight years in the 
United States. The price of carbide has steadily declined until 
to-day it is not more than $90 a ton in the United States. 

One very significant fact is that here is a decline under pro- 
tection of $22 a ton, which is the difference between $112 and 
$90. It is also significant that no one appeared before the 
House committee or the Senate committee or filed a brief dur- 
ing this session asking for any change in the rate. That, I 
repeat, is quite significant; that demonstrates that we have 
been producing in this country a sufficient quantity of carbide 
to meet our needs; that the industry is self-sustaining; that 
the industry asked for no more; and that the people who depend 
upon the industry are satisfied with the price asked for the 
product. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
Virginia yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. GOFF, Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. It seems to me that what the Senator has 
just now stated is very significant. I asked the question some 
time ago of the chairman of the Committee on Finance, the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], whether anybody had come 
here representing this industry or from any other source seek- 
ing a change in the tariff rate. The answer was exactly that 
given by the Senator from West Virginia, who now has the floor ; 
that nobody had asked for any change; that the tariff as it had 
been fixed was satisfactory; that the conditions were operating 
to the satisfaction of everybody; and there was no reason to 
make any change in the tariff rate. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, it has been suggested several 
times during the debate that the United States was exporting 
this article. That would, of course, indicate that under the 


Mr. President, will the Senator from West 
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protective tariff of 1 cent, which is now the law, the United 
States was producing more calcium carbide than was demanded 
for home consumption and was exporting its surplus. The 
statistics compiled by the Tariff Commission, and set forth on 
page 98 of the Tariff Information Series, Schedule 1, give the 
impression that carbide made in the United States is exported 
in foreign trade. Before I began the argument this morning 
several of my colleagues suggested to me that we were export- 
ing calcium carbide and they referred to the tariff report to 
justify the statement. I do not think the report of the Tariff 
Commission was intentionally erroneous, but it is erroneous. 
We are dealing with the facts of the situation, and I say that 
the statement in the report of the Tariff Commission, regardless 
of the purpose, the motive, or the intention, is erroneous. Car- 
bide manufactured in the United States is not exported. The 
exported carbide listed in the Tariff Information Series is made 
in Canada, it is shipped to the United States in bond. and in 
that way is exported from the United States to foreign countries. 

Mr. President, some one may ask, “ Why ean we not interfere 
with people who are investing their money in such enterprises? ” 
I say that we can not do so and keep not only within the fair 
purview of trade but we can not do it and keep within the 
confines of the Constitution of the United States. We can not 
interfere with the liberty of contract and tell individuals how 
they shall invest their money if such investment is not against 
good morals. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to me? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I am really seeking light on this matter, be- 


cause I do not know how I am going to vote on this particular 
item. 

Mr. GOFF. I will give the Senator any assistance I ean; 
and I am very glad to have the Senator interrupt me, because I 
think his questions, as well as the questions of all other Sena- 
tors, are contributions toward the eiucidation of this discussion. 

Mr, BLACK. The Senator states that all the carbide which 
is listed as having been exported from the United States was 
really manufactured in Canada and shipped through in bond. 
I have read the so-called report of the Tariff Commission and 
I find no statement of that kind. Does that information come 
from the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. GOFF. Oh, no; it does not come from the Tariff Com- 
mission, because if it did then the Tariff Commission would 
not make the erroneous statement it does make. 

Mr. BLACK. Have they given any later information? 

Mr. GOFF. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. BLACK. I will say to the Senator that I am asking for 
this reason: There is a plant down in Alabama, and a report 
was made to me that the tariff rate on calcium carbide had been 
reduced without a hearing. I endeavored to find why the com- 
mittee had reduced it. I looked at the report, and it showed 
that the only plants were in the State of my friend the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Brookuart] and his colleague [Mr. Sreck], 
the State of Alabama (a Southern State), the State of Virginia, 
the State of Minnesota, the State of Michigan, and the State of 
New York. When I endeavored to find out why the reduction 
was made, I say frankly that it looked to me—I may be wrong 
about it—that there was a desire to make a report showing 
reductions which would look large in the aggregate without a 
sufficiently fair investigation to determine whether or not the 
rate should be reduced. That is the way it looked to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that there was no 
one who appeared before the committee and requested an 
increase in the tariff rate. 

Mr. BLACK. Was there any hearing on the matter before 
the rate was reduced? 

Mr. SMOOT. No one asked to be heard for or against the 
duty on calcium carbide. It was reduced, however, because of 
the exportations, just as reductions were made in other in- 
stances on account of exportations. I want to say frankly to 
the Senator that the Tariff Commission has not concluded its 
investigation as to the cost of production. As I have stated, 
they are undertaking to investigate it at the present time. 
Much information has been collected, but not sufficient to say 
what was the difference in cost of production as between Nor- 
way and other foreign countries and the United States. The 
committee, therefore, decided that, based upon the exportations, 
they would decrease the rate from 1 cent to half a cent. Now 
the committee has reversed that action and is asking that the 
1 cent duty provided in the House bill be retained. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 
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Mr. EDGE. Supplementing the statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Utah, my recollection, I will say to the Senator from 
Alabama, is that in addition to the small total of imports I think 
the question of exports entered into the equation. The exports, 
as I recall, showed increases in the last year or so. That would 
indicate that the industry was fairly prosperous. However, it 
has been since explained, and I think the Senator from West 
Virginia was analyzing this feature as I entered the Chamber, 
that those exports were not really United States exports; that 
a large portion were exports from Canada which came to this 
country in bond and were then shipped to various countries of 
the world. 

Mr. BLACK. I am interested in knowing whether that infor- 
mation is authentic. 

Mr. EDGE. The information was given us in briefs, and I 
assume it was correct. The Senator from West Virginia knows 
more about the details than I do, but that information was pre- 
sented to us in the committee, and I assume it is accurate. 

Mr. BLACK. A man who is interested in the carbide business 
told me—— 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think the Senator from West Virginia and 
the Senator from New Jersey are both in error. I am convinced 
that the domestic exports are not simply exports of Canadian 
goods which are brought into America in bond and then shipped 
out. All we have got to do is to refer to page 98 of the Tariff 
Summary, to which the Senator from West Virginia was just 
referring, and it will be found that the exports of calcium 
carbide are chiefly to Cuba, Mexico, and the Philippines. 

It is perfectly plain why that is so. There is no tariff in the 
Philippine Islands on American goods. We should get a pref- 
erence for our products in the Philippine Islands. We have a 
preferential rate under a treaty with Cuba, and, of course, we 
should get the Cuban business. We are next-door neighbors to 
Mexico and have a freight advantage. So it is perfectly obvious 
how we come to export the domestic production chiefly to Cuba, 
Mexico, and the Philippines, as is stated correctly in the Sum- 
mary of Tariff Information. I am satisfied that by conference 
with the Department of Commerce, where the figures are obtain- 
able, it will be found that these are domestic exports and are 
properly explained and have no reference at all to foreign 
competition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Michi- 
gan is absolutely correct in the statement which he has made. 
There is no need of my repeating the reasons which he gave, 
but if Senators will investigate the report of the Commerce 
Department, I think they will find that the few exportations 
were of domestic production, and the reason why they were 
exported has been given by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. I should like to ask if there is any informa- 
tion that there is any export of this commodity into any country 
where our manufacturers do not enjoy the preferential rates 
which they enjoy in Cuba, and, of course, which they enjoy in 
relation to the Philippines? 

That would explain the reason for these large exports. It is 
because the producers of other countries could not compete with 
us because of the preferential rates; not because the cost of 
production here is as low as in these other countries. 

Mr. GOFF. I will say to the Senator that I have no refer- 
ence to that. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] says 
that he reads on page 98 that the exports of calcium carbide are 
chiefly to Cuba, Mexico, and the Philippines. He argues from 
that that the character and the quality of the export is domestic, 
and not foreign. Taking his major premise as he enunciates it, 
it is clearly a non sequitur, because either in his minor premise 
or in his conclusion he has lacking entirely any evidence of the 
character or the quality of the article exported. If the Senator 
has evidence which I have not been able to find that the goods 
exported are domestic and not Canadian, I am perfectly willing 
to concede it, perfectly willing to meet it, and perfectly willing 
to discuss it; but there is no proof in such a statement as that 
which in any way refutes or contradicts the general statement 
which I advanced a few moments ago that the exports of 
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calcium carbide are Canadian, and that they pass through the 
United States in bond. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. EDGE. I desire to correct a statement I made a moment 
ago. I find on consulting the Summary of Tariff Information, 
that as a matter of fact the exports have recently decreased 
instead of increased. For the past year they have actually 
decreased. 

I want to put the figures in the Recorp, because I made an 
incorrect statement. They have decreased from 4,873,000 pounds 
in 1927 to 3,745,000 pounds in 1928; which fact no doubt entered 
into the committee’s decision to retain the existing rate. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, as was suggested a moment ago, 
calcium carbide is not very largely made in the United States. 
On page 97 of the Summary of Tariff Information we find that 
ealcium carbide is made from lime and coke in an electric 
furnace. Domestic production in 1925 was by seven firms, 
located as follows: Two in Iowa, and one each in Alabama, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, and Virginia. Domestic con- 
sumption ran from 120,000 to 127,000 tons per year, about 96 
per cent being furnished by domestic production. 

To contend that this domestic production, which does not meet 
the domestic demand, is the basis of the export, it seems to me 
is to deal entirely in assumptions and not in facts. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GOFF, I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I notice in the Tariff Commission’s report 
that they say that practically all of our imports are from 
Canada, and that the Canadian plant is limited in its ability 
to export from Canada into the United States this calcium car- 
bide on account of the cost of freight. 

If that is true, how can the Senator contend that these ex- 
ports into Cuba, Mexico, and the Philippines which are credited 
to the United States as domestic exports can be claimed as 
Canadian exports? If the freight rates are so high that they 
ean ship only a small quantity into the United States, how 
would they be justified in shipping a larger quantity through 
the United States into Mexico, Cuba, and the Philippines so 
as to claim that the export was Canadian and not domestic? 

Mr. GOFF. My answer to the Senator from Kentucky is this: 
I ean not now furnish the figures; but where goods are shipped 
in bond through the country they have a special lower freight 
rate than if they are shipped into the country in short hauls 
for domestic use. Then, furthermore, many of the shipments 
from Canada can go to the Philippines and Cuba by water, 
either from Vancouver or from Quebec. 

If the Senator will state to me that he has facts -showing 
that all of these exports that go to Cuba and the Philippines 
pass through the United States from the Lakes to the Gulf, 
or come through the United States on their way to the Philip- 
pines, then, if he has such facts, they would raise an entirely 
different issue which I would frankly concede. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The burden of proof in this sort of a situa- 
tion is on the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. GOFF. And I have met that burden of proof; and the 
only reason why I have not met it in the mind of my dis- 
tinguished friend from Kentucky is that he is dealing in a 
beautiful theory which will run into an economic dream before 
we finish this discussion, while I am dealing with the hard facts 
of the situation as they have been found and propounded by 
the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My recollection is that the Senator has not 
submitted to the Senate any hard facts to prove that these 
exports are Canadian and not domestic; and I assume that 
when the Tariff Commission makes an official report crediting 
to the United States between three and four million pounds of 
exports of calcium carbide, it means domestic exports and not 
Canadian exports, unless the report of the commission itself on 
the face of it shows the contrary. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GOFF. Now, I am going to propound to my friend from 
Kentucky a question that involves two questions in one. I am 
going to ask my friend from Kentucky if the exports to which 
he refers are purely domestic and not Canadian in bond; then, 
if it is possible under the 1-cent tariff to produce more than the 
needs of home consumption, does the Senator from Kentucky 
advocate the reduction of the tariff so as to deny employment 
to American labor and American capital in the production that 
finally ends in an export trade? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I will answer the Senator by saying that on 
a commodity of this sort, used very largely by American labor in 
the mines of the country and by American farmers on the farms 
to light their humble homes, where we export twice as much as 
we import, I should be in favor of a reduction in the tariff on 
that article; and that is the situation in the case of calcium 
carbide. 

Mr. GOFF. And if that be the Senator’s conclusion, will he 
concede that he would relatively deny to the poor people on the 
farm the domestic market for the production of farm products? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No, sir; I would not. My contention is that 
the American manufacturer of calcium carbide already has the 
American market; and that American market is in the mines of 
the United States, where the product is used for lighting the 
way of miners down into the ground, and on the farms, where 
it is used by farmers .in their homes. The American manu- 
facturers possess the American market to the extent that they 
are able to supply it and export as much as we import. The 
importation comes only from Canada, and is limited, because of 
the freight rate on it, even into the parts of the United States 
along the border. 

I do not think the situation described by the Senator from 
West Virginia justifies the Senate in refusing this reduction as 
originally proposed by the Senate committee; and I have not 
yet been afforded any additional facts brought out by the hear- 
ings or by the secret conferences of majority members of the 
Senate Committee on Finance that have justified them, in my 
judgment, in going back on their original proposition, and pro- 
posing a duty of 1 cent, instead of a reduction to one-half cent 
as they proposed in their original amendment. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Doves the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. I should like to say, in response to the state- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky, that if he will observe the 
Summary of Tariff Information which he was just discussing, he 
will find the reasons for these exports. 

I agree with the Senator that we have the domestic market. I 
am anxious to keep it. I am satisfied that the committee, when 
they suggested the reduction from 1 cent to one-half cent, made a 
mistake. They had before them no figures or facts except what 
were contained in the Summary of Tariff Information. We had 
no record of any differences in cost of production at home and 
abroad. We thought there was a chance to reduce the rate, but 
we found that we made an error, because it appears that many 
of the companies that produce in America own plants in Canada, 
and some are interested in plants in Norway; so, if we reduce 
the rate, they will switch production from one country to 
another. 

I want the Senator to bear with me a minute concerning the 
exports. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will permit me right there, 
what information has been brought to the attention of the ma- 
jority members of the Senate committee that we do not possess 
that justified them in changing their position; or has there 
been some avenue of secret information that is not available to 
us all? 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, no; I can bring all the correspondence 
over to the Senator if he wantsit. It will all come out in debate. 
There is no secret information. We found that it was repre- 
sented in letters and communications sent to the committee that 
this thing would happen. There is no secret about it. We will 
put them all in the Recorp before we get through. 

I rose merely for the purpose of pointing out that these 
exports are not exports to countries that produce. They are 
not exports to countries that compete with us. They are ex- 
ports to countries where we have other advantages. For in- 
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where under a treaty we get a preferential rate over Canada 
or Norway or any other producer of calcium carbide. We also 
export to the Philippines, where we pay no tariff. So it is per- 
fectly obvious that we have the advantage over other producing 
countries. We export to Mexico, where we are right on the 
border line, and have advantages in freight rates over the other 
producing countries. So that all of our exports are accounted 
for because of the preference that the United States has, which 
other producing countries do not have. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not regard those preferences as de- 
cisive. The fact is, we possess the American market; we ship 


| 3,000,000 pounds, and imports of some 2,000,000. 


to these other countries; we supply this market, and ship | 


abroad twice as much as we import. The fact that there are 
certain preferences probably makes it more advantageous to 
ship calcium carbide to these three countries than to any other 
countries; but there is no proof here that if these preferences 


| 
| 
| 
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did not exist we would not still export nearly twice as much 
of this product as we import into the United States. 

Mr. COUZENS. The fact is that we do maintain the mar- 
ket in this country, I do agree with the Senator, and we want 
to maintain it. We want to maintain the production in this 
country, instead of permitting it to go to foreign countries as 
the result of our reducing the tariff, and letting foreign pro- 
ducers ship into this country at lower rates. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. It should be emphasized that the market has 
been maintained upon the present duty of 1 cent, the duty we 
are now asking to have retained. 

Mr. COUZENS. Absolutely. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. The question which comes up in my mind in 
this issue is this: Clearly, there was no sufficient evidence to 
base a reduction to one-half a cent on when the committee 
originally voted. They might just as well have reduced it to 
three-quarters of a cent, or a quarter of a cent, or have put it 
on the free list. There seems to have been no evidence upon 
which the committee could base the half-cent reduction. 

Therefore there seems to be no evidence on which we can de 
termine whether a half cent reduction would result in the mov- 
ing of the plants into Canada, or whether a quarter of a cent 
reduction or whether a three-quarters of a cent reduction wouid 
do that. It looks to me, from the report, as if the product would 
stand a reduction, although we have a plant in the State in 
which I in part represent. What I am getting at is, how can 
we determine, without any report as to the effect, whether the 
reduction should be a quarter of a cent, a tenth of a cent, a half 
a cent, or three-quarters of a cent? 

If we should reduce the duty to half a cent, and that would 
actually result in driving the plants to Canada, that would be 
bad, and I do not think any of us would want to do that. Per- 
haps it would not have that result. I would like to hear from 
somebody in this argument who favors the half-cent duty as to 
how we may know that the half-cent duty will not result in 
driving the plants from Iowa, from Alabama, from Michigan, 
and from other places into Canada, and if a half cent is not the 
correct rate, what is correct? Should it be three-quarters of a 
cent, or should the article be on the free list? 

It seems to me clear that there was no evidence before the 
committee, and there is no evidence before the Senate, on which 
we can justly base a particular reduction, although I think a 
reduction should be made from what I can see. There is no evi- 
dence on which we could base a particular reduction which 
might not result in serious injury to the industry in the United 
States. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, on page 98 of the Summary of 
Tariff Information we find this statement: 


In the past European carbide has been inferior, but at present it is 
said to be equal in quality to that of the domestic product. 


The Senator from Alabama suggests, what evidence was there 
before the committee to justify the committee in reducing the 
tariff one half cent? The reply of the chairman of the commit- 
tee, as well as the general information which has reached me, is 
that no one requested the reduction, and that no one appeared 
before the committee to ask any increase in this tariff rate. 

Mr. EDGE. Mtr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. In justice to the committee’s original action, 
which, however, I believe was an error, may it be said that, in 
the absence of any witnesses either for or against the reduction, 
reference to the Summary of Tariff Information discloses the 
fact that, figuring in pounds, the local production was something 
like 254,000,000 pounds, as compared with an export of some 
The bare fact 
that the exports and imports were almost negligible in compari- 
son to the home production I assume moved the committee to 
recommend this reduction. 

Upon later information, as very well demonstrated by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BLAck] and the Senator from Michi- 
gan [|Mr. Covzens], I was convinced that we better let well 
enough alone, as under the rate of 1 cent per pound which had 
existed for the past seven years, we had held the market, and 
developed the business and the proposed reduction might be 
unfortunate. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, since this question of the imports 
and the exports has been so definitely discussed, I wish to insert 
as a part of my remarks the computations in reference to imports 
and exports which appear on pages 97 and 98 of the Summary of 
Tariff Information. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Production: Calcium carbide is made from lime and coke in an 
electric furnace, Domestic production in 1925 was by seven firms, 
located as follows: Two in Iowa, and one each in Alabama, Michigan, 
Minnesota, New York, and Virginia. Domestic consumption runs from 
120,000 to 127,000 tons per year, about 96 per cent being furnished 
by domestic production. Production figures follow: 





Num- 
Produc- Unit 
Year ber of ; Value 
firms tion value 
Short tons 
TE ccsicuscbsenesuetsnetumanmiaanamed 6 118, 702 | $8, 818, 221 $74. 28 
Pp histhencuninatl cumenduuambininie 7 127, 6, 559, 378 51. 40 


Imports: Imports were not reported separately prior to September 
22, 1922. Practically all imports since then have come from Canada. 
Statistics of imports follow: 


Actual 


Value or 
Rate of Duty per com- 
Calendar year é t Quantity Value col- unit of | puted 
me lected | quan- ad 
tity {valorem 


rate 





Perpound| Pounds Per cent 
1922 (Sept. 22-Dec. 31)__| 1 cent.__| 3, 293,498 | $124, 744 $32, 935 | $0. 038 26. 40 
Dl tccnidenienmenaeeanone 52.) 14, 251, 562 | 509,762 | 142, 516 . 036 27. 96 
knsnnistsbéisechnanaed do...._| 15, 524, 821 587, 428 155, 248 - 038 26. 43 
Dillissmsenntucneamneeacdide do__...| 14, 240,645 | 515,014 | 142, 406 . 036 27. 65 
ci Dokcnvcainiominncal ocebanio’ 21, 844, 504 846, 624 218, 445 . 089 25. 80 
Sl cintunekieniintiseicdeinae 00...wui 4,450,726 | 167,406 44, 507 . 038 26. 59 
Wncccadcethseceansiniiird do 2, 527, 215 EWES Biiscancces MED fac cenus 





Exports: Exports of calcium carbide are chiefly to Cuba, Mexico, and 
the Philippines. Statistics of exports follow: 


Quantity Value 











Year Quantity Value Year 
Pounds Pounds 
12, 835, 916 4, 533, 725 $184, 094 
8, 244, 408 4, 873, 260 197, 361 
9, 667, 546 3, 745, 899 173, 382 
4, 854, 637 











i SOE. 0 RN | OE i  encitiia rccdiintiidiinaDeicse mide cinimissoeeinnbaes 
April, 1924, to October, 1925.._.-....._._ 
October, 1925, to July, 1927 
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Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want to ask the Senator one more 
question. Has he any information as to the profits of these 
carbide companies under the present operation? 

Mr. GOFF. No; I have not. 

Mr. BROOKHART. How about the income-tax returns? 
Were these companies included in the list of those whose returns 
were requested? 

Mr. GOFF. I can not answer that question. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Let me ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance are the income-tax returns of these carbide 
companies included in those we requested from the Treasury? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not examined all of them and I can not 
say, but I will say that I have this morning instructed my clerks 
to deliver to the office of every Senator a copy of the list so far 
as it has been printed, and I suppose the Senator will find that 
copy in his office at the present time. 

Mr. BROOKHART. We have some information about the 
Union Carbide Co. from the chart presented by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LA FoLLerre]. I presume that is quite reliable, 
too, for that matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator asked me as to the returns. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. There were between 900 and 1,000 asked for, 
and a document covering many of them was delivered to me 
this morning from the Printing Office. I can not say whether 
the carbide company was included in the first four or five 
hundred or not. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Will each Senator have a copy of that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am sure the copy has been delivered to the 
Senator’s office by this time, because I instructed my clerks at 
10 o'clock to deliver a copy to the office of every Senator. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. What difference does it make in this par- 
ticular argument, I want to ask the Senator from Iowa, whether 
the American Carbide Co., for instance, is making a lot of money 
or not? The question involved here, as I see it, is, What will 
happen to the plant in the United States making this particular 
article if this tariff is removed? Whether they are making a 
lot of money or not has no particular reference to the matter, 
because if, for instance, the plant in Niagara Falls is closed so 
far as making this article is concerned, and the capital involved 
in that goes over to Canada to make carbide, I know that 
thousands of men now employed in Niagara Falls will be out 
of work. That is the question that is involved. 

The Senator from Wisconsin made very clear yesterday on 
his chart that the Union Carbide is making a lot of money. 
How much of that is made out of this particular articie I do 
not know. But I am convinced that if this tariff is reduced or 
removed, in all human probability the Union Carbide Co. will 
open the Canadian plants and make the article in Canada and 
employ Canadian labor, or that the Norway plant of the same 
company will open. That is the question involved. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator considers the Government 
of the United States utterly impotent and incompetent to meet 
that situation and to take care of its labor and its capital. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Government of the United States has 
not been able to prevent Mr. Ford from going to Cork and 
opening a great plant there. I myself a few weeks ago saw a 
plant where 4,700 people were employed. How could the Gov- 
ernment of the United States prevent that? It has not done so. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator assumes, then, that Mr. 
Ford is bigger than the Government of the United States, and 
that the Government is entirely impotent and powerless to pro- 
tect its people from these profiteers. I think there is a lot of 
difference whether highway robbery is legalized or whether it 
is outlawed. This excess-profit business has reached a stage 
where it is not much less harmful than highway robbery itself. 

I concede that we can not do that with a mere tariff rate. It 
seems to me that this is one of the cases where whatever we 
do is wrong. But we can do it. There are methods by which 
we can do it, and one purpose I have, as we go through this 
discussion, is to call the attention of the Senate and of the 
country to that situation and to the fact that something dces 
need to be done by this Government to really protect the rights 
of its citizens and not leave them to the mercy of profiteets. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me 
a moment? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I simply want to say that, while I have 
sympathy with what the Senator from Iowa has said to the 
effect that we can not expect everything from the Government, 
I wish we could accomplish everything by Government enact- 
ment, but I doubt whether we can. It will be a long time before 
these great economic problems are solved by legislation in this 
body or any other body. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, in that regard I want to 
say that I have great confidence in my Government. I believe 
in it, and I believe that it can right these wrongs among its 
citizens, and I shall continue to raise this question until the 
Government does consider the matter in an efficient sort of 
a way. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I do not intend to yield the floor 
any further. I would rather sit down and listen to this dis- 
cussion than stand up here and hold the floor in order to hear 
it, and from now on I am going to proceed to complete this 
argument. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. GOFF. No; I do not yield. The Senator from New 
York has made the statement, which I think was very apt, that 
these men who have made large sums of money are investing 
their money in other countries, as well as in this country. I 
want to make this statement, that if you desire, at any place 
on the face of the earth, to employ labor, you must employ it 
by capital that knows it can increase its dividends. You can 
not induce capital to employ labor unless capital knows that 
its investment is safe, and that it will reasonably offer the op- 
portunity of a fair return. 

This argument has taken the turn here that we should try to 
curtail the excursions of men like Mr. Ford and others to for- 
eign countries. There is only one way to do that, and I want 
to say without fear of successful argument in contradiction, it 
can only be done by bringing about in the United States of 
America a revolution that will take out of the Constitution of 
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the United States the words “liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

I have no sympathy with the idea that you can say to men, 
“We are going to penalize you because, by your genius and 
your industry, you make a surplus return on your investment, 
and you see fit to put it elsewhere.” 

If we are going to confine ourselves to an observance of the 
letter and the spirit of the Constitution of the United States, 
then we can not in any sense curtail men under the term, 
“liberty of contract,” in pursuing the freedom of investment 
along the lines of their pursuit of happiness. It was by putting 
the phrase “life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness” into the 
Constitution of the United States that democracy excluded 
autocracy from our form of government. To say now that we 
are going to have the employment of American labor and the 
production of American markets depend upon the chastisement 
and the penalization of men who see fit to take advantage of 
their opportunities and pursue what they desire under our 
form of government is to my mind preposterous. 

Under the situation as it exists to-day, with higher labor, 
power, and material costs, American manufacturers can not 
eompete in the markets of the world against carbide which is 
produced in Canada and continental Europe. European nations 
do undersell American manufacturers in the export markets, 
and the effect is that no carbide made in the United States 
under those circumstances can be successfully and remuner- 
atively exported. If we reduce the tariff, if we take away from 
the manufacturers now so engaged the protection which they 
have enjoyed since 1922, then we have reduced in duty that 
protection to the point where we invite a total abandonment of 
American plants, 

I understand that the pay roll new expended to American 
labor in the production and distribution of carbide is approxi- 
mately $4,000,000 a year. It is the desire of the industry to 
keep this pay roll in the United States, where the market for 
the final product of the United States carbide industry is located. 
Unlike most manufacturing operations, the operation of an elec- 
tric furnace in which carbide is made either runs to capacity on 
the product which it makes or it stops entirely. Any diminu- 
tion of tariff duty which lessens the protection to the extent 
where foreign competition can undersell the American product 
in the American market will not mean the gradual reduction 
in production by the carbide industry. I1t will mean the total 
cessation of production in the United States and the transfer 
of the industry to those countries where the costs are much 
lower. We will then eliminate the smaller manufacturer, and 
the larger manufacturers will be forced to abandon their pro- 
duction here. 

I have been furnished with what I understand to be reliable 
computations that the total annual production in the United 
States is approximately 225,000 tons valued at $20,000,000, and 
that the manufacturers of this product are in the situation I 
have indicated. 

Mr. President, due to interruptions I have taken more time 
than I anticipated it would be necessary to consume in the dis- 
cussion of the necessity of continuing in effect the rate of 1 cent 
as provided in the present law and in the House bill. For the 
reasons which I have indicated and because I feel that it~is 
necessary to the employment of American labor and consequently 
the protection of consuming markets for this country, relatively 
and actually, I trust that the Senate will accept the change pro- 
posed by the committee. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, as I have already said, 
this is one of the situations where whatever we do is wrong. 
The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] is demanding this 
rate for the protection of labor, and yet the very last figures he 
quoted show that labor in this industry will get $4,000,000, and 
that the entire value of the product is $20,000,000. How much 
of that $20,000,000 is profit is not disclosed and whether the rate 
will in fact protect labor or will protect profits can not be 
decided on the record as it stands before us at this time. 

1 wish to refer.to the constitutional question raised by the 
Senator from West Virginia. He said the Constitution declares 
for liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Is that the liberty of 
capital to rule the country as autocrats? Is that the sort of 
liberty it means? Or is this liberty the liberty of men and is 
this pursuit of happiness to be the pursuit of people? 

I fail to understand that interpretation of the Constitution of 
the United States. I think the revolution has already occurred 
in this country. I think that liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness of people has been taken away in a large degree by this 
autocratic organization of capital which comes in here under 
the pretense, and a false pretense as it were, of protecting labor, 
when in fact it is protecting profits. There is not a schedule in 
the tariff bill from start to finish but what ought to be deter- 
mined in view of the profits of the capital that is invested in 
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the enterprises, and yet those things are neglected, unless we 
find them in the reports of the income taxes which the chairman 
of the Finance Committee assures us we will receive to-day. 

Mr. KING and Mr. COPELAND addressed the Chair: 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield first to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I was somewhat surprised at the statement made 
by my friend from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], who is an able 
lawyer, that the words in the preamble of the Constitution were 
grants of both personal and property rights and guaranties of 
personal and property rights. 

The words of the preamble of the Constitution to which he 
referred, as I understood him, were those which state that the 
Constitution was ordained and established to promote the gen- 
eral welfare and secure the blessings of liberty. These words 
are not grants of power and are not fundamental or substan- 
tive law. 

The fundamental principles of the Constitution are found not 
in the preamble but in the Constitution itself. There limita- 
tions are prescribed and the authority which the Federal Gov- 
ernment may exercise is defined. We rely upon the Constitu- 
tion and the amendments thereto for certain guaranties to life 
and property, for restraints upon Federal action, and to inhibit 
States from specified activities. I repeat, there is nothing in 
the preamble to restrain Congress or to confer upon it author- 
ity to legislate or to prohibit the States from exercising the 
rights which they enjoy. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator’s observation, I think, is 
very appropriate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would like to have the attention of 
the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. I understood the 
Senator to say a few moments ago that the bound copies of the 
income-tax reports were to be delivered to the offices of Sen- 
ators. I find upon inquiry at my office that such delivery has 
not been made. I ask the Senator if there is any reason why I 
can not get a copy of it from the Finance Committee for 
immediate use on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If I send over there now, will the Sen- 
ator authorize his clerk to make a copy available? 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator that he telephone to 
his office and have his clerk bring his copy over here just as 
soon as it is delivered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTDH. But it has not been delivered. The 
Senator said it is in his office and I do not see why we can not 
get it here on the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I had 125 copies delivered to my Office before 
12 o’clock when I made the announcement, and my clerks are 
now delivering those copies to the individual offices of Senators. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Has the Senator a copy of it here? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was brought to me just now. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is what I would like to have 
done. The Senator can not use 125 copies. I would like to 
have my copy here. Instead of having it wandering around the 
corridors of the Senate Office Building, I would like to have it 
here on the floor of the Senate for use. 

Mr. SMOOT. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I ought to have 
told my clerks to bring certain copies of it here to the floor of 
the Senate, but I did not designate any Senator in particu- 
lar 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator has just told the head of 
the pages that a Senator could not get a copy by sending to 
the Senator’s office and that he would have to sign a receipt for 
it. I am willing to sign anything if I can get the document for 
use on the floor. I do not want to use it in my office at this 
moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not care what the Senator does with it; 
after it is delivered to him my responsibility ceases. He can de 
just what he pleases with it then. But I am responsible for 
the 125 copies and I am going to be in a position where I can 
say I delivered a copy to each and every Senator and that I have 
a receipt for each copy. I shall have the balance of the copies 
available for the use of the Senate, but when they are to be 
distributed they shall be distributed by order of the Senate. I 
want to say to the Senator that they can not be delivered all at 
once, but I shall telephone to my office now and get one of my 
clerks on the telephone and tell him to deliver a copy to the 
Senator’s office at once. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I appreciate that action on the part 
of the Senator, but I would like to get the Senator’s point of 
view concerning copies of the document. He said he is labor- 














ing under a great responsibility concerning them. Is it the 
Senator’s attitude that the information contained in the docu- 
ment isnot to be used on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Each Senator can do as he pleases. I think 
copies of the document will be used, but the law says they shall 
be for the information of the Senate. The committee has no 
power whatever unless it is authorized by the Senate to do just 
what we have been doing. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would like to get the Senator’s point 
of view concerning it, because if a Senator has not any right to 
make use of the information publicly, then, in my estimation, it 
is worthless. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can use his own judgment in the 
mitter. I think it is for the use of the Senate under the reso- 
lution, and Senators can use their own judgment as to whether 
it is to be used publicly or not. In my opinion it will be used 
here whenever a case comes up in which it is particularly appli- 
eable. I shall endeavor to see right now that there is a copy 
delivered to the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the Senator very much. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think this is a very important matter the 
Senator from Wisconsin has been discussing with the Senator 
from Utah. The law, as I understand it, provides for secrecy 
of the returns, but it also provides that the Finance Committee 
of the Senate or the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
may ask for and be entitled to receive these returns. It pro- 
vides also that they may furnish these returns to the Senate or 
to the House when duly authorized. Of course, if the returns 
are furnished to the Senate the Senate could order them to be 
printed if it so desired. So in the meeting of the committee it 
was determined that the reports should be called for, and after 
we were notified that a number of them, some 500, were ready 
the committee decided to have 125 copies printed and to furnish 
each Senator with a copy. The balance of the quota of 125 is 
to be retained by the committee to be delivered to Senators upon 
written application only. Of course, when a Senator receives 
that he has a right to use it in such way as he may see fit in 
connection with the tariff bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Wisconson? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to address a question to 
the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. Does 
the Senator feel that any Senator in using on the floor of the 
Senate information obtained from this document would be trans- 
gressing in any way the spirit or the letter of the law? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Absolutely. not. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then, Mr. President, I am at a loss to 
understand why there should be any feeling about it. If the 
document is going to be made public, I am at a loss to under- 
stand why it should be hedged about with so much secrecy and 
red tape. If it is going to be printed in the newspapers to- 
morrow, then I do not see why the document should not be made 
available just as any other public document would be made 
available. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the adjustment of the matter 
in committee was, I think, in the nature of a compromise. 
The committee, however, I think, recognizes the fact that a 
Senator receiving the document would have a right to use it in 
connection with the consideration of the pending tariff bill in 
such way as he might see fit; but the committee did not au- 
thorize the publication of the document through a newspaper, 
though the committee realized that the newspapers would be 
certain to get it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if any Senator wants to give a 
copy of the document to the newspapers, I have not any doubt 
that he may do so, but that is the Senator’s own responsibility. 
The law, however, authorizes the information to be given by the 
Secretary of the Treasury only to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, to the Finance Committee of the Senate— 
I will read the law, so that there will not be any question at all 
about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The information was to be given for use in 
connection with the consideration of the tariff, and we were 
stickling when we held to the strict construction of the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish again to say to the Senator that he may 
do as he pleases, but all the committee has done is to go as far 
as the law would allow it to go, and every Senator-——— 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I am anxious to conclude ; 
so I shall not yield further for this discussion, 
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Mr. SMOOT. I trust the Senator will excuse me for taking 
any of his time. 

Mr, GOFF. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I shall take only a moment, but 
let me say that as I understood my distinguished friend, the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], in his reply to the application 
I made about the phrase “ life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness,” and my esteemed friend from Iowa agreed with him, 
that it was not the preamble of the Constitution of the United 
States or the Declaration of Independence that should control in 
a matter of this kind, and he did not think my remarks had any 
bearing On the subject under consideration. 

I invite the attention of my two distinguished friends to the 
fifth amendment to the Constitution, which provides: 


Nor shall any person be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law. 


I was referring to the expression, “ life, liberty, and property,” 
all of which are involved ultimately in the phrase, “the pursuit 
of happiness,” all of which is a part of the substantive and 
the fundamental law of this Nation. The difference between 
my distinguished friend from Utah and myself is that he con- 
fines himself to the preamble to the Constitution, while I find it 
not only necessary but inrperative to go down into the bill of 
rights of the United States Constitution, which every Senator 
upon this floor knows was the embodiment of the substance of 
the original bill of rights by George Mason, of Virginia, and 
which was written into the Constitution of the United States. 
That is exactly the refergnce I intended to make, and which I 
did make. And I repeat that we can not say to a citizen, “ You 
can not invest your money in any lawful particular if you make 
a greater income than we think you are entitled to receive.” If 
an investment does not violate the moral or the common law, all 
of which is within the letter and the spirit of the Constitution— 
it is protected and guarded by the Constitution. If Senators are 
to contend that we may enact a law to-day in the United States 
Congress which will limit the contractual rights and the con- 
tractual liabilities of people within such nreaning of the Consti- 
tution, then I again say it will take a revolution to eliminate 
democracy from the Constitution and substitute autocracy 
therefor in this great document. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa has 
the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BROOKHART. If the Senator will permit me to reply 
to the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], I will yield the 
floor in a monrent. 

The fifth amendment to the Constitution, which has been 
quoted by the Senator from West Virginia, instead of declaring 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness for capital and for 
property, authorizes the condemnation of property. It is there- 
fore exactly to the opposite purpose for which the Senator has 
just made his argument, and it gives the Government the full 
power to condemn and take any property. The only limitation 
imposed is that for the property taken there must be compensa- 
tion. That is the purpose of that provision, and its only purpose. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, nmray I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska 
for a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I merely desire to ask a question for informa- 
tion. I have not heard all of the discussion, but, in view of 
what the Senator from West Virginia has said during the 
course of his interruption, I want to ask the Senator from 
Iowa if the question involved is whether we have no constitu- 
tional right to lower tariff rates on the theory that such action 
might destroy a man’s property? Is that the contention that is 
being made in opposition to the amendment? 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is not the specific proposition, but 
that is a fair inference to draw. 

Mr. GOFF. I never advanced such a proposition, and I do 
not think it is a fair inference from anything that I said, 
thought, insinuated, or did. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator might not have intended 
that inference, but nevertheless it seems quite a fair one to 
make. 

Mr. President, the Constitution says, “ We, the people of the 
United States.” The Senator from West Virginia has brought 
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up the question of revolution and says, “ We, the capital or the 
property of the United States,” and he reasons it all out from 
that standpoint. I have not acceded to any such revolution. I 
want to stand by the people under the Constitution itself as 
it was originally framed. 

In regard to the question of profits as they relate to the 
tariff, industries come to the Congress and ask for protective 
rates so that they may build up their business and may earn 
profits. Yet the Senator from West Virginia would have us 
believe that they can take those profits, derived under authority 
of Congress, and that Congress has no power to limit or regu- 
late or control them in any way, and that it would be unconsti- 
tutional to do so. The Senator from West Virginia has entirely 
forgotten the taxing power conferred by the Constitution. We 
have already taxed profits up to 85 per cent, and that action was 
constitutional. Under the taxing power we can regulate the 
profits of a protected industry, but we have neglected that phase 
of the matter, 

The inequalities that have grown up under the protective 
system are almost beyond belief. New circumstances which 
have created other inequalities have arisen since the days of 
Hamilton. Railroad rates, to which I made reference during 
the course of the Senator’s discussion, have been so arranged 
that at some points in the United States one rate is an adequate 
protection while at another point it is inadequate. We have 
neglected all such inequalities, and we are going ahead in this 
tariff bill upon the theory that we will protect the least of the 
industries; we will protect what are called the little but effi- 
cient industries, even though we give extortionate profits to the 
big industries, and we make no provision for correcting that 
inequality among the industries themselves. I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that if the tariff system is to continue, if it is not to de- 
stroy itself by its own injustices, the time is at hand when we 
must consider the regulation of the profits of the industries we 
set up by law under the protection given by act of the Congress 
itself. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, this is a committee amendment ; 
it reduces the tariff duty on carbide from 1 cent a pound to one- 
half cent a pound. The committee now asks the Senate to dis- 
regard the amendment, and to vote it down. So we are in a 
parliamentary situation where those who believe the tariff on 
carbide should be reduced must vote to adopt the committee 
amendment notwithstanding the committee is going to vote the 
other way. Therefore I am taking the floor in support of the 
amendment of the committee, which reduces the tariff rate on 
calcium carbide from 1 cent a pound to a half a cent a pound. 

Mr. President, the main point involved in this question as I 
look at it—not the only point perhaps, but the main point in- 
volved—is the interest of the Power Trust of the United States. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
at that point? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne 
braska yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I wish to make a statement for which I 
ask the indulgence of the Senator. I have looked into the ques- 
tion as it affects the Union Carbide Co. plant at Sault Ste. 
Marie and find that the company produces its own power and 
does not buy it. I wanted to get that statement in the Recorp. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. There is a plant of the same company in West 
Virginia. At that plant the company produces its own power; 
it is in no way a purchaser of power from the trust, and has 
no connection, so far as the production of this commodity is 
concerned with the Power Trust. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr, NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. So far as the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corporation is concerned, with its subsidiary plant at 
Sault Ste. Marie, it maintains a separate power corporation, 
namely, the Michigan Northern Power Co., which it acquired 
in 1913. I have not the figures, but I suggest that it may very 
well be that the Michigan Northern Power Co. is charging the 
Union Carbide Co. the going rate for power; in other words, 
the parent company owns both subsidiaries, and it is a ques- 
tion of a bookkeeping operation whether it is charging itself 
the going rate for power or whether it is charging what it costs 
to generate the power. 
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Mr. ODDIP. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if any other Senators who 
have carbide factories in their States want to interrupt me at 
this time, I will yield to them all now and then discuss their 
suggestions all at once. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. ODDIE. In connection with the question which has 
been discussed relating to the Union Carbide Co., I think I can 
throw some light on the interest Nevada has in the Union Car- 
bide Co. by referring to the great Boulder Canyon Dam enter- 
prise. Just now the Secretary of the Interior is discussing 
with the representatives of the three lower basin States the 
question of the allocation of power from that dam. Nevada 
wants its share of that power, because with that power Nevada 
ean have certain industries with pay rolls within the State 
which it has not now; and on behalf of Nevada I have asked 
that company to consider this matter carefully, and to take some 
of this power, with the idea of starting an industry in the 
State at the Boulder Canyon Dam for the manufacture of car- 
bide. Our State needs that industry; and we hope these peopl 
will come in and establish it there. : 

Mr. NORRIS. And therefore the Senator wants a pretty 
good-sized tariff on carbide, so that they will do it. 

Mr. ODDIE. I want a tariff on it, Mr. President, so that 
that company can operate and manufacture carbide in the 
United States. If the tariff is taken off, they will not do that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. If the tariff is taken off, they at 
once become paupers; but up here on the chart we have the 
record which the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fot.erte] 
read yesterday, I think; and the Union Carbide Co., of course, 
is in a very peculiar condition financially. It must have some 
opportunity to put its hand into the United States Treasury and 
get a tariff. 

Probably every other State in the Union is making the same 
kind of a bid that Nevada is making; and that is a good way 
to get votes in Congress. It works like a charm. Say to this 
pauper corporation, “Come into my State; manufacture car- 
bide,” and while the negotiations are going on, the matter 
comes up in Congress, and we say, “Let us give them a big 
tariff in order that they may do this. Let us protect the Power 
Trust in the United States in order that it may continue in its 
nefarious, disgraceful, unpatriotic methods that have been dis- 
closed by the Federal Trade Commission in the propaganda 
that it has been carrying on all over the United States. Let us 
now indirectly protect the Power Trust by levying on the manu- 
facturers in the United States a tariff high enough so that they 
can continue to charge the exorbitant rates for power that they 
are charging the manufacturers of the United States.” 

That is what this proposition means; and the fact that they 
have a factory in West Virginia and are making their own 
power, and have one in Michigan and are making their own 
power, has nothing whatever to do with the fundamental propo- 
sition involved here. It may be that in West Virginia they have 
a subsidiary corporation, like they have in Michigan, or they 
may not have. I do not care which is the case. In any event, 
whether they buy power of themselves or buy it on the market, 
under their own statement, under the evidence before the Ways 
and Means Committee, under the evidence taken several years 
ago when we had another tariff bill before the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, under their own statement when they want 
a tariff they are telling us how cheap power is in Canada, and 
how expensive it is over here; and when we are legislating 
about power and trying to protect the people of this country 
against the cruel exactions of the Power Trust and the power 
rates, practically these same identical people come before us 
and say, “ Why, all this talk about cheap power in Canada is 
buncombe. We have cheaper power over here—cheaper than 
they have anywhere else in the world—because we have the 
wonderful private initiative,” they say, “and over in Canada 
they have Government ownership and operation, which always 
blasts everything, and makes it expensive and corrupt and in- 
efficient. Over here we have private ownership, private effi- 
ciency, private initiative, and therefore cheaper power.” 

When are these people telling a falsehood and when are they 
telling the truth? If they tell us the truth when we are trying 
to legislate on Boulder Dam or Muscle Shoals, then they are 
telling us a falsehood now. They can take their choice. Prac- 
tically the same outfit takes one side of the proposition on one 
occasion and the other side on the other. This is a question of 
power in the main; and now they come before the American 
Congress and back up upon the old claim, “ We want to save 
American labor. We want to protect the American workman. 
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We do not care for anything but the poor man who toils. Give 
us a high tariff on carbide in order that we may pay high 
American wages.” 

They do not say a word about power, the principal ingredient 
of expense; but when they get before the committee, and are 
crowded to it, then they say, “ Why, we must have this tariff 
on carbide, on crushed rock, on stone, and on other materials 
that it takes power to prepare or to maufacture; and the 
reason we must have it is because across the border line over 
in Canada they have a Government-owned system of production 
and distribution and sale of electric power, and it gets that 
power to the people at 60 per cent of what the American private 
owner gets it to the people for, taking his power from the same 
river, from the same Niagara Falls.” 

That is their statement, not mine, before the Finance Com- 
mittee when they want a tariff on something that has a good 
deal of power in it. 

Let me read—I read it before—some evidence before the Ways 
and Means Committee when they had this identical bill before 
them. 

There appeared before the Ways and Means Committee the 
National Sand and Gravel Association. They were asking for 
a tariff on sand and gravel and crushed rock. The association 
is a large one. It covers the United States; and here is what 
these people say in their written brief before the Ways and 
Means Committee, This is not ancient. It is in connection with 
this very bill, the hearings on the identical bill now before the 
Senate. They give several reasons, and the first reason they 
give why they must have a tariff is as follows. I am reading 
now from their own written brief, a public document, filed 
with the Ways and Means Committee. I read from page 8823 
of Volume XV of the hearings: 

Power: The power used in land pits by the Ontario manufacturers 
is supplied by a publicly owned hydroelectric power commission, known 
as the Ontario Hydroelectric Power Commission. This power is manu- 
factured from natural water power resources, and is supplied to the 
public approximately at cost. The power necessary to the operation 
of the American plants is obtained from private corporations operating 
at a profit, which must produce their power from coal and other high- 
priced fuels. The consequence is that the cost of power to the Ontario 
manufacturer is approximately 60 per cent of the cost of power to the 
American manufacturer. 


Mr. BLACK rose. 

Mr. NORRIS. Just a moment, Mr. President, and I will 
yield. 

As to the statement in regard to the power on the American 
side all being produced from coal, the fact is that there is 
practically as much power produced on the American side of the 
line from Niagara as there is on the other side, coming from the 
same river, from the water tumbling over the same precipice; 
and it is not true, either, that all the power on the Ontario side 
is derived from Niagara Falls. They have, I think, 13 sources 
of power in Ontario at different places; but in the State of New 
York, just across the line from Canada, and in the State of 
Michigan, just across the line from Canada, are practically 
the only places where calcium carbide, or in this case sand and 
gravel, can come in competition with the American product, 
because freight alone is a protection to all interior points upon 
calcium carbide as well as upon gravel and upon crushed stone. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BLACK. I want to call the Senator’s attention to another 
statement in reference to the difference in the cost of power 
in Canada and in the United States, 

In looking up the report of the Commerce Department on 
graphite, I discover that one of the reasons given by the Com- 
merce Department why Alabama can not compete with Canada 
in graphite is on account of the fact that power is cheaper in 
Canada than it is in Alabama. I desire to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that most of the graphite found in Alabama 
is in a county which adjoins Tallapoosa County, in which there 
is one of the biggest power dams in the South. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I have seen that power dam. I thank 
the Senator for his interruption. That is the same story every- 
where, Mr. President; and the argument being used now is to 
protect labor. 

Another amendment is coming up here later which is not only 
urged in the interest of labor but it will be found that the local 
Legion passed a resolution advocating it in order to protect 
labor. These big interests, these monopolies, these trusts, when 
they want us to pull their chestnuts out of the fire, always ask 
us to do it in the name of labor or in the name of the farmer 
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or in the name of the soldier or some other respectable organi- 
zation or society of people. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator question that if we were 
to wipe out this protection American labor would suffer in 
consequence? 

Mr. NORRIS. This particular one? 

Mr. COPELAND. This particular one. 

Mr. NORRIS. It would not, in my judgment. I will say to 
the Senator that I think we could put it on the free list with 
perfect safety. This amendment, of course, does not do that. 
It leaves a tariff on it. 

Let me say to the Senator, taking these power magnates’ 
word at 100 per cent, that we ought to put calcium carbide on 
the free list, because from the beginning of the water-power 
investigation down to now they have been claiming and arguing 
that we had cheaper power on this side of the Canadian line 
than they have on the other side. The Power Trust has sent 
men over there to investigate, to write books, to write magazine 
articles; and under the auspices of the Power Trust they have 
gone into Canada and written books, and bring out the result, 
according to their theory, that power is cheaper in the United 
States than on the Canadian side of the line. This man Murray 
wrote a book. He was sent over there by the Power Trust, 
by the National Electric Light Association, to write this book. 
We did not know at that time that he had been sent over there 
by the Power Trust, that it was paid for by the Power Trust, 
and we never did know it until the Federal Trade Commission 
investigated and brought out from the records of these power 
concerns the fact that they had not only hired dozens of other 
men but they had hired and paid Murray for his article; and 
so it developed that they had paid for this book. They have 
paid these men to go over and bring back these reports which 
say that power is cheaper in the United States than it is in 
Canada. 

If that be true, then carbide ought to be on the free list, then 
there is no reason why we should have any tariff upon carbide. 
So if they are not lying to us one time, they are not entitled 
to what they are claiming now, and asking us to give. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. If we may depend upon the figures given 
by Government authority, how does the Senator account for the 
fact that when carbide was on the free list these factories de- 
veloped, I suppose largely because of the cheap power in Can- 
ada—and I am with the Senator in the matter of the Power 
Trust. Where we were getting from Canada previous to 1927, 
21,000,000 pounds of carbide—— 

Mr. NORRIS. When was that? 

Mr. COPELAND. That was in 1926; in 1926 there were 
21,000,000 pounds, in 1925 there were 24,000,000, in 1924 there 
were 14,000,000, and in 1923 there were 14,000,000. 

It was discovered by the operators of these carbide plants 
that, with the protection afforded in the 1922 tariff law, they 
could profitably operate in the United States. So this com- 
pany, the Union Carbide Co., which owned plants in Canada, 
found they could come to the United States and operate. 
Therefore in 1927 we find the importations reduced to four and 
one-half million and in 1928 to two and one-half million. In 
other words, by the imposition of the tariff the economic condi- 
tion was so changed that the Union Carbide Co. came to the 
United States to make this product. 

Granting everything the Senator says about the statemeuts 
made by these various concerns, the fact remains, and I know 
the Senator thinks that I am sincere in the belief, that in ali 
human probability, if this article were placed upon the free list, 
as the Senator suggests it should be, the Union Carbide Co. 
would reopen their Canadian plants and American labor would 
suffer. That is my conviction. 

I want the Senator to bear in mind, too, that the Union Car- 
bide Co. did not appear before the committee, and nobody ap- 
peared before the committee, advocating this change. I can not 
for the life of me see why any amendment was put in the bill 
on this subject, and if there had not been an amendment the 
Senator would not be on his feet to-day to discuss the matter 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not be on my feet to-day for that pur- 


pose, but I would have been on my feet when it was proper to 
offer individual amendments. 

If the Senator will do me the honor to read the remarks I 
made some time ago, when I had occasion to speak on this mat- 
ter, he will see that I stated that when we had a tariff bill 
before us I would be heard from on the subject. 
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I had before related how, when we had the McCumber bill 
before us, I was with the Committee on Agriculture. We had 
the Muscle Shoals hearings going on, and we had a witness on 
the stand who had said to that committee that we had cheaper 
power on the United States side of the Canadian line than the 
people on the other side had. He was a great engineer, a man 
from the Senator’s city, New York City, an engineer of inter- 
national reputation, a fine man. I have no doubt he was sin- 
cere, as the Senator from New York is sincere, in the belief that 
he was telling us the truth. He said then, in answer to ques- 
tions asked by me, that there was not any question but that 
there was cheaper power on the New York side than there was on 
the Canadian side. He was a believer in private initiative, pri- 
vate ownership. He was a high-class engineer. He was en- 
thusiastie on that subject, and he did not believe it was possible 
for public ownership and public operation of electric-light plants 
to compete with privately owned plants, where the blessed pri- 
vate initiative had full sway. 

That engineer was earnest in his position, and he said on 
the witness stand, “ We have cheaper power here than they have 
in Canada.” 

About that time the bells rang, calling Senators to report to 
the Senate Chamber, the committee adjourned, and the members 
of the committee came over to the Senate. When we came on 
the floor of the Senate, we found that carbide was under consid- 
eration. We were considering the McCumber tariff bill, and a 
Senator was on the floor defending the tariff on carbide, just as 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] and others are 
defending the tariff on carbide now. Their principal argument 
was, as I sat down here and listened to it, that “ We have such 
cheap power over in Ontario, that if you do not let this tariff 
stand ”’—to which somebody had objected—*“* we will be driven 
off the market, our factories will be closed down, and we will 
not be able to make carbide. Our principal competitor is Can- 
ada, and they have such cheap power over there that we can not 
compete with them.” 

That was less than half an hour after I had come from the 
Committee on Agriculture, where one of the greatest hydroelec- 
tric engineers in the world had testified before that committee 
that we had cheaper power over here on the United States 
side, under private ownership, than they had over in Canada, 
under Government ownership. 

I remember that very distinctly. This very item was being 
discussed, and I remember that I listened, and when I could get 
the floor, I told the Senate that I had just come from listening to 
this great engineer, and that he had said that the reverse was 
true. .I said,‘ Now, what is the truth?” 

I think I know now, I thought I knew then, what the truth 
was; but we were passing legislation which would affect every 
man, woman, and child in our country, and we were basing it 
upon certain things which Senators believed to have been demon- 
strated. It was important to know, it was necessary to know, 
before we could pass intelligently on that item, whether the 
people had cheaper power over in Canada than we had on this 
side of the line. If they had cheaper power over here than the 
people over there had, then there was no excuse for any tariff, 
and that is what these great men have told us all along, prac- 
tically the same men who are asking for this tariff. 

They will be here before long asking for Muscle Shoals, and 
they will tell a different story. They will say, “The report that 
they have cheaper power over in Canada is false. There is no 
truth in it. We have the cheapest power over here. We do not 
want Government operation of Muscle Shoals. We want private 
initiative to operate there. We want individual initiative to 
take charge of the matter. Therefore, lease it to us.” Lease it 
to the Union Carbide Co., for instance, or the Cyanamid Co., or 
some other private corporation. 

They have been knocking at our doors for 10 years to get 
Muscle Shoals, always on the theory that we have the greatest 
economy, and the people got the best results from private opera- 
tion and private development and private distribution of elec- 
tricity, even though it be made out of the streams that God 
placed on the earth to carry the power down from the mountain 
tops to the valleys. The cry was always the same, “Let us 
handle it. Private initiative can do it so much better.” 

Now they are seeking to have higher tariff rates adopted in 
order that they may continue their higher rates upon American 
manufactures, in order that they may gouge the people still 
more. They are coming here in the name of labor and asking 
us to commit another sin, to give them protection so that they 
can continue in the unholy work they have been carrying on in 
the United States for, lo, these many years. 

It is the same old story, Senators; it is the same old object; 
it is the same old theory; it is the same old outfit that is now 
knocking at our doors for a tariff that will be knocking again 
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at our doors to get control of the streams, to get control of 
Muscle Shoals, to get control of the coal in the bowels of the 
earth. 

All of these things they will be asking for, and they will be 
asking for them on the ground that it is so much cheaper, so 
much more economical, so much more efficient, for our people 
to have this electricity, this unseen power that is now becoming 
a necessity, developed and distributed by the Power Trust, rather 
than by any representative of the Government. 

Mr. President, we are going to levy a tribute upon our people 
again, indirectly, tax them, in order that this great octopus may 
continue to live and spread its propaganda over the United 
States, to deceive the people of the United States, so that they 
will get us coming and going. That is what they propose to do. 

Let me take up what the Senator from New York called to my 
attention, the fact that we have these exports. Let us take a 
later date. I read now from the same volume from which he 
read, comparing the exports with the imports of calcium carbide. 

In 1928 the imports were 2,527,215 pounds; just remember 
that, in round numbers, two and one-half million. Those are the 
figures of the imports coming mainly from Canada, where they 
have cheap power. What were the exports? ‘In the same year, 
1928, the exports were 3,745,809 pounds, practically 4,000,000, 
almost twice as much exported as imported. 


Does that look as though this great corporation were a 
pauper? Does that look as though they ought to come here 


with their hands outstretched demanding a tribute from the 
American people, paid out of the American Treasury? Does 
that look as though they were infants in swaddling clothes? 
Does that look as though we ought to tax the American people 
in order to fatten this trust still more, and in order to enable 
them to work the ends against the middle? 

They want to tax the people, first, so that the owner, the 
Power Trust, will be able to charge higher rates, and then tax 
them again to protect our manufacturers against those exorbi- 
tant and unreasonable rates. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is no Member of the Senate who 
impresses me more as an honest, fair man than does the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. He has heard me say that before. I 
follow him in all his campaigns against the Power Trust, and 
he knows it. But, in the interest of fairness, I want to ask the 
Senator where this large quantity gees, this three and three- 
fourths million pounds of carbide that is exported? 

Mr. NORRIS. It goes to the Philippine Islands, to Cuba, and 
to Mexico, in the main. 

Mr. COPELAND. With Cuba and the Philippine Islands we 
have a preferential tariff? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is not that the explanation why there are 
exports? 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator’s theory is true, and those who 
are asking this tariff have the correct theory, these markets 
would all be supplied from Canada; and I have no doubt they 
are partially supplied from Canada. When we are sending to 
foreign countries almost twice as much as foreign countries 
send to us does not that demonstrate—I ought not to say 
“demonstrate,” but is not that excellent evidence that the 
industry does not need a protective tariff? 

Mr. COPELAND. I would at once say yes if those exports 
were to France or Germany or England, or any other foreign 
country or countries where we were on the same plane of equal- 
ity as regards the tariff; but those exports have gone to what 
we may call our colonies. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; we can not call Mexico a colony. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; of course not. Mexico has a cheap 
water rate from Alabama, and that accounts for the exports to 
Mexico and Central America. But so far as the other countries 
are concerned, it is because we have that preferential rate. It 
would seem to me a great pity for the Senator to vote to punish 
labor in my State and other States in order to establish a cer- 
tain principle. I do not regard the Union Carbide Co. and the 
Power Trust as one and the same. The Union Carbide is per- 
haps much closer to the Power Trust than we are; nevertheless 
they are the victims of it. 

I will go with the Senator to help develop the great water 
powers of America and have them under public control. The 
Senator knows that. But here is an industry with a branch in 
my State which owns factories of the same sort in Canada. If 
we do not give it ample protection it will operate the Canadian 
plants and take the business away from the United States, and 
so labor here would suffer. 

Mr. NORRIS. And so we are helpless. Let me call atten- 
tion to something the Senator has just reminded me of by the 








last sentence he uttered. If we take the protection away they 
will produce somewhere else, because they own plants both 
ways. What have we done in the United States that enables 
big corporations to do that? We have had a protective tariff 
for years, too high, away beyond anything the theory of high 
protectionists would call for. Behind the tariff wall thus 
erected great industries have been developed. Andrew Mellon 
and aluminum are a living illustration of it. The Carbide Co. 
is another; the Cyanamid Co. is another one. They have built 
up on this side of the tariff wall large factories and manufac- 
turing plants. They have made untold millions of profits. 
Because of the favorable legislation of Congress, because of the 
kindness of this Government in its favorable laws, they have 
built up those fortunes and made so much money that they 
hardly know what to do with it. What did they do with it? 

They took the money we were enabling them to make behind 
the tariff wall, went into a foreign country and built a factory 
and are ready to operate there, and now when we come with 
the tariff bill they say to us: “Give us this tariff. If you do 
not we will go over to Ireland or Canada or China or Japan 
or some other place we have our factory, and we will run in 
this manufactured‘ article and drive all your people out of em- 
ployment and put them in the poorhouse. We have you now 
where you can not help yourselves. Come across with your bill, 
with your rates that will still continue to build higher and 
higher this tariff wall behind which we got our millions which 
We are now using as an enemy to destroy you and this country, 
your factories, and your labor.” 

So we are presented with the proposition that we are helpless 
according to their theory. “Give us what we want or we will 
ruin you.” In the face of that threat Members of the Senate, 
with the best of intentions, moved by honest intentions, but 
scared and frightened, are running to cover and voting for 
another tariff, a bigger tariff, higher protection, with the idea 
of building the walls still higher. When it is still higher these 
manufacturers will come with additional threats. 

So what are we going to do about it? Are we going to submit? 
Are we going to sit down quietly and say to these monopolies 
and these trusts, “ Have your way. Tell us what you want. 
Show us the dotted line and our signature is ready.” Or are 
we going to rise and say, “If you are going to contest with the 
Government of the United States, go to it. We will see as far 
as we can that you shall not make a success of it.” 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr, NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would like to suggest to the Senator 
from Nebraska that these threats which are always made of 
abandoning a business and shutting down plants are not a new 
proposition. They are not only made when tariff rates are 
under consideration, but they are also made during campaigns. 
I wonder if the Senator from New York [Mr. CopELAND] was 
as frightened in 1928 when the big corporations threatened that 
if the Democratic nominee for President should be elected plants 
would be shut down and business would be disturbed, and that 
there would be a very great business depression, as he now 
apparently seems to be frightened by the threat of this enor- 
mously profitable corporation that if the Senate and the Con- 
gress do not do what they want us to do they will shut down 
their plants and go abroad? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would not for a moment disturb the 
Senator from Nebraska or the Senator from Wisconsin. They 
are making such good Democratic speeches that I trust they 
will continue. I assume both of them would destroy the pro- 
tective-tariff system if they could. 

Mr. KING and Mr, GOFF addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me say a word myself first. I am sorry 
that when we come here and become good Democrats the 
Senator from New York immediately deserts us and goes into 
the high protective tariff camp. [Laughter.] 

I yield now to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I beg the Senator’s pardon for interrupting him. 
He is making such a magnificent presentation of the point that 
I dislike to interrupt him, but I did not want the Senator to 
admit in his argument that the statement of the Senator from 
New York was accurate, namely, that the cost of production in 
Canada is so much less that companies will go abroad into 
Canada. I have just talked with representatives of two de- 
partments of the Government in charge of the power question 
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and they assure me that power costs to the big plants in 
Canada are a little bit more than in the United States, but that 
the consuming public get their power much cheaper than do the 
consuming public in the United States. However, the big man- 
ufacturing plants pay as much or a little more for power in 
Canada than they do in the United States. In Canada the cost 
of power is considerably less than $19 per horsepower. Indeed, 
some of the contracts now outstanding are for $19, but it is 
made for a great deal less. The power is made by steam in Los 
Angeles by the Edison people for $8 per horsepower, and it will 
be made at Boulder Dam, according to information given me by 
experts, for $8 or less per horsepower. 

_Mr. NORRIS. I yield now to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I desired, before the discussion 
had gotten away from the pleasantry between Senators over 
the principles of the Democratic Party, to ask my friend from 
New York if it were not a fact that the Democratic national 
platform, as well as the distinguished candidate who ran for 
the office of President on that platform, guaranteed the very 
protection that the Senator from New York is now advocating, 
and that the reason why the Senator from New York has de- 
serted the Senator from Nebraska, as the Senator from Ne- 
braska suggested he had, is because the Senator from Nebraska 
has repudiated the promises of the Democratic platform as 
well as the arguments of the distinguished candidate of Democ- 
racy for the office of President? 

Mr. COPELAND rose. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will answer that myself. 

Mr. GOFF. I would like to have the Senator from New York 
answer. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps the Senator would, but he can not 
get the answer now. I have the floor and the Senator from 
West Virginia must extend to me the courtesy of allowing me to 
occupy it a little while and of saying something while I have it. 
I am going to answer his question, so he might as well content 
himself and submit. He must listen to it if he remains here. 

Mr. GOFF. I would appreciate it if the Senator from Ne- 
braska would not monopolize the views of the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be that I will monopolize his views, 
I will not promise not to do so. 

Mr. GOFF. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not have said this if it had not been 
for the interruption of the Senator from West Virginia; but if 
the distinguished candidate on the Democratic ticket had been 
elected and were now President of the United States some 
things we could assure ourselves would be true: 

First. There would be no administration at least asking for a 
tariff of 1 cent per pound on carbide. 

Second. The White House would be in favor of the develop- 
ment of the Muscle Shoals situation, and the President would 
sign the bill which is now on the calendar of the Senate and 
which was presented to President Coolidge and which he pocket 
vetoed. 

Third. There would be no uncertainty now about who is going 
to get the power at Boulder Dam. It would not be announced 
in the papers, as it was announced yesterday, that the power at 
Boulder Dam is to a great extent going to be given to a private 
corporation. The power developed from that great public 
stream would be saved for the people of the United States and 
not turned over to a private corporation for private profit. 

There is no one who will doubt these statements. No one can 
question any of them, however he may disagree, whatever he 
may think on the power question. The candidate for President 
on the Democratic ticket would have saved the natural re- 
sources of the country and given them to the people instead of 
turning them over to private corporations for private gain. That 
is what the amendment now pending has directly to do with, 
bearing directly on that subject—letting the Power Trust make 
another levy upon the people of the United States so that they 
can charge the manufacturers a higher price, and then the 
manufacturers, of course, will pass it on and make the con- 
sumer in the end pay the bill. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. GOFF. I would like now to ask the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, since he has been read out of his party, 
whether he has anything to say along the line of reinstatement? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me say to the Senator from West Virginia 
that I am not going to permit in my time the turning of this 
discussion over to that kind of twaddle to find out whether this 
man or that man is sorry that he supported this man or that 
man for the Presidency. 
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Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I have the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will pardon me. The 
tactics of the Senator from West Virginia are just like the 
tactics of the Power Trust. They fit in well with this proposi- 
tion. The Power Trust now in the name of labor are going to 
pull a big stunt, are going to get a favorable rate on calcium 
carbide. They are going to deceive the people. They are going 
to throw dust in their eyes and say, “ We are doing this in the 
interest of the toiling masses,” and when the debate gets hot 
and the facts are being demonstrated, then the Senator from 
West Virginia undertakes to deviate and detour the discus- 
sion and send it out on a side issue in a debate with the 
Senator from New York that has no more to do with the ques- 
tions at issue than the flowers that bloom in the springtime. 
It can not be done while I have the floor. More than that, as 
suggested by a Senator sitting at my side, it consumes time and 
is another evidence that those who are behind the bill are 
really trying to filibuster and take up the time of the Senate. 

Mr. President, before I close, I want to read just a few 
statistics. First, I wish to cail attention to the fact—the Sena- 
tor from Utah being here, I call his attention to it—that when 
this amendment was first stated the question was asked, “‘ Where 
do the imports of carbide come from?” The Senator from 
Utah is not slow. He knews which side he has got to be on in 
order to be consistent with his past record. He knew well 
enough that if he answered the question and said, “ Why, the 
imports come from Canada, because the Canadians have cheap 
water power over there,” that he and his colleagues would be 
running up against an argument that would take all the 
ground from under their feet when they come to Muscle Shoals, 
and the consideration of legislation affecting water power. So 
the Senator replied, “ Oh, the imports come from Norway ”"— 
Norway—‘“ they do not come from Canada; they come from 
Norway.” I desire all Senators to remember that it is Norway 
from which the imports come. Well, let us see what the record 
shows. Here is the Summary of Tariff Information. On pag 
97 I find: 


Calcium carbide is made from lime and coke in an electric furnace. 
Domestic production in 1925 was by seven firms, located as follows: 
Two in Iowa, and one each in Alabama, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, 
and Virginia. Domestic consumption runs from 120,000 to 127,000 tons 
per year— 


Now listen— 
about 96 per cent being furnished by domestic production. 


Ninety-six per cent is furnished by domestic production; only 
4 per cent is imported. Does that look as though the article 
needed a protective tariff? Does that look as though we ought 
to build the tariff wall any higher for calcium carbide? But let 
me read on: 


Imports were not reported separately prior to September 22, 1922, 
Practically all the imports since then have come— 


From where? From Norway? No; not from Norway, I will 
say to the Senator from Utah, but— 
from Canada. 

Practically all imports since then— 


December 22, 1922, since they have been making the reports— 
have come from Canada. 


They have come from Canada, from the country of cheap elec- 
tricity; and if we would cease to give special privilege to the 
Water Power Trust over on this side of the line we would not 
have that condition existing. There is no reason on earth why 
Ontario, Canada, should have cheaper electricity than has the 
State of New York, the State of Michigan, the State of Ohio, or 
the State of Pennsylvania. There is not any reason whatever 
why electricity derived from the same river, from the same dam, 
from the same falls, should be sold at one price and the elec- 
tricity that goes to the other shore should be sold at double and 
three times the price. There is no reason on earth for that. 
So we are confronted with the fact that the imports of calcium 
carbide come from Canada. 

Mr. President, I will say.to the Senators who have factories 
for the production of this article in their States that no imports 
can come into the territory of Iowa or Alabama and drive out 
of business the local industry. Freight rates alone will suffi- 
ciently protect the industries in those States. I do not know 
how calcium carbide is classified, but I take it that it bears a 
high freight rate, because it has to be handled carefully; there 
is danger of explosion, and I therefore presume it is classified 
at a high freight rate. Be that as it may, however, when it 
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comes to transporting calcium carbide from Canada to Iowa, the 
freight itself will take away any possibility that it may have 
of competing with carbide produced there, assuming it is pro- 
duced efficiently and according to modern methods and means. 

I have given the imports and exports of this commodity for 
1928 and showed that they were pretty nearly twice as much as 
the exports and imports in 1922. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator from Nebraska 
and also to the Senator from West Virginia, who earlier in the 
day stated that the exports consisted of carbide that came from 
Canada and went through the United States, that since they 
made that statement I have received over the telephone a state- 
ment from the Commerce Department that not a pound of the 
Canadian product was exported through the United States, but 
that the exports were of the domestic product. Furthermore, in 
their tabulations they never figure on any commodity that goes 
through this country in bond to another as being either an im- 
port or an export. The figures set out in the Tariff Commission 
report relative to calcium carbide represent the domestic export 
from the United States and not from Canada. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. GOFF. Since the discussion which took place this morn- 
ing between the Senator from Kentucky and myself, in response 
to a request which I had made of the Tariff Commission, I am 
informed that in 1928 Canadian carbide in bond amounting to 
4,753 tons passed through the United States; that in 1928, 410 
tons, and only that anrount, of domestic production were ex- 
ported to foreign countries ; that, in addition, 878 tons of domes- 
tic production were exported to Hawaii and the Philippines and 
Porto Rico. Inferentially, therefore, if the only foreign country 
to which we exported the domestic product was Mexico it would 
seem to follow that we exported of the domestic production only 
410 tons to Mexico. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will state to the Senator that, regardless 
df the amount of tonnage which was shipped through the 
United States from Canada to Mexico or any other country, 
such shipments are not regarded either as American imports or 
as American exports. The department keeps that information 
simply as a nratter of information, but in its official reports and 
in the report made here from which the Senator from Nebraska 
is reading the 3,500,000 tons that were exported, as set forth 
there, represent not a pound of calcium carbide that has been 
shipped through the United States in bond. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I had supposed that no one 
would claim that any commodity shipped in bond through any 
country, ours or any other, would ever be considered for a 
moment as being an export of the country through which it 
was Shipped. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me 
to interrupt him further, the Departnrent of Commerce states 
that the same rule applies to all commodities, not only carbide 
but everything else. 

Mr. NORRIS. It applies to all commodities and to all 
countries. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GOFF. I will say to the Senator I doubt if he was in 
the Chamber at the time this discussion took place, but the 
question of exports in bond became relevant to the matter 
which we were then considering because of the general state- 
ment nrade that so many tons were being exported from the 
United States, and the report of the Tariff Commission was to 
the effect that that was Canadian carbide shipped in bond. 
Therefore, the relevancy of the discussion becomes obvious and 
evident. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well, Mr. President, let me call attention 
of both Senators who have interrupted me to the fact—and I 
may have made the same mistake and if so I wish to correct it 
now—that they used tons when they ought to have used pounds. 
The figures that I have given as gleaned from the statistics are 
in pounds, not tons. For instance, in 1928 we exported, in round 
numbers, 4,000,000 pounds—not tons—and in the same year we 
imported, practically all of it from Canada and perhaps all of it 
was imported from Canada, two million and a half pounds— 
not tons. 

Whenever we are manufacturing a product and are exporting 
more than we import or are exporting practically twice as much 
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as we import, it is pretty strong evidence that we do not need 
a tariff on that product. When we are considering a tariff bill 
and it develops that only 4 per cent of a product is imported, 
that is pretty good evidence that it does not need protection. 
We are going across the danger line when we give that kind of 
a product protection; we are enabling it to build up a monopoly 
on this side of the tariff wail. Whenever we make a tariff so 
high that 120 imports whatever can come into the country, then 
a combination of manufacturers of the particular commodity on 
this side of the tariff wall means monopoly, means a trust, 
means suffering by the consuming public. Therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we ought to be careful when we find that we have reached 
that limit not to permit to remain a tariff rate which will pre- 
vent any importations. 

In this particular case 1 think it has been made plain that 
those who were going to get the benefit of the protection con- 
stitute the biggest trust and monopoly that has ever been put 
together by human ingenuity. They represent the Power Trust, 
they represent the same trust that has spent hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of our money, of your money, Mr. President, of 
the washerwoman’s money, the poor man’s money, out of pro- 
portion to what has been spent of the rich man’s money. It has 
spent money it has taken from that kind of people, from the 
consuming public of America. They represent that interest, and 
they are going to get additional protection if we permit this 
rate to stand at 1 cent a pound 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President ‘ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator said that 
amounted to 4 per cent. 
only about 1 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator for the correction. I took 
the figures which were given to me and which 1 think applied 
to a preceding year. The figure would be about 1 per cent. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to read a little further from the 
Summary of Tariff Information. It says: 

Practically all of our imports come from one plant in Canada. The 


Canadian plant is limited in its sales area in the United States to a 
large extent by the cost of freight. 





the imports 
As a matter of fact, they amount to 


I tried to make that plain previously in my remarks, but here 
comes an Official authority which says that practically all of 
our imports come from Canada and they necessarily can have 
a very small effect upon production in the United States because 
of freight alone. 

Let me read that again. It is not my language, but the lan- 
guage of the Tariff Commission: 

The Canadian plant is limited in its sales area in the United States 
to a large extent by the cost of freight. The Canadian material is 
stated to be comparable in quality to the domestic— 


And so forth. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, why not read the rest of it? 

Mr. NORRIS. All right; I will read the rest of it. There is 
not anything I am trying to hold back, but I do not want to 
be charged with filibustering. I will read it all: 


In the past European carbide has been inferior, but at present it 
is said to be equal in quality to that of the domestic product. Calcium 
earbide is sold in assorted standard sizes. In the United States 
smaller sizes are used than in Europe. 

The users of calcium carbide are widely distributed in the United 
States. In 1923, 50 per cent of the domestic consumption was used 
by miners and for the lighting of homes in rural districts. 


Another place where the farmer comes in; another place 
where we are going to levy the heavy hand of the law in the 
interest of the Power Trust, and going to make the levy upon 
the farmers of America, because they are the principal con- 
sumers in their homes of this product. 

Let me read that again. I am giad the Senator asked me to 
read it all: 

In 1923, 50 per cent of the domestic consumption was used by 
miners and for the lighting of homes in rural districts. In 1923 the 
largest domestic producer listed 149 distributing points in 38 States; 
3 other domestic manufacturers, 23; and a Canadian company, 38. 

The largest domestic producer owns a large plant in Norway. 

That is where it is said that calcium carbide is being pro- 
duced. Let me read the next sentence, now, and see what the 
report says. The Union Carbide Co. owns a plant in Norway. 

This plant has not produced carbide for several years, but since about 
1925 it has been used for the production of ferromanganese. 

I suppose we shall have something about that when we come 
to the steel schedule; and the Steel Trust will have an interest 
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then as the Water Power Trust does now. So we are levying 
here a tariff of 50 per cent, which comes upon the backs of the 
toilers in the mines and the farmers upon the farm, according to 
the official report of the Tariff Commission. 

Are we willing to do it? Is the Senate of the United States 
ready to take that step? Are we going to add to the power and 
the profit and the influence of the Power Trust by levying a 
tribute upon those who toil in the mines and those who toil upon 
the farms? 

Mr. President, it seems to me that if there is one place in this 
tariff bill where we ought to halt, where we ought to hesitate, 
it is when we come to the proposition of continuing an ungodly 
and an unconscionable tariff for the benefit of the Power Trust, 
especially when those who foot the bill are the toilers of 
America, either in the mines or upon the farms. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, a short time ago, during the 
remarks of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], I inter- 
rupted him to state that I personally had asked the Union 
Carbide Co, to come into Nevada and consider taking a certain 
block of power from the Boulder Canyon Dam. 

Mr. President, that will mean much to the State of Nevada. 
I am speaking as a Neyadan as well as a Senator. We have 
vast areas in that State that are undeveloped. We need indus- 
tries. We need pay rolls. Our products of the soil and of the 
mines must find a larger market. We have many undeveloped 
mineral and other resources, 

For a number of years Congress has been wrestling with the 
Boulder Canyon Dam problem. At last the bill has gone 
through; and just two days ago the Secretary of the Interior 
suggested an allocation of the power—50 per cent of the power 
to go to the metropolitan water district of Los Angeles, 25 per 
cent to the city of Los Angeles, and 25 per cent to the Southern 
California Edison Co,, one of the most powerful power organi- 
zations in the United States. 

Mr. President, I am sure the Senator from Nebraska is labor- 
ing under a misapprehension in his attitude on this matter. 
Nevada wants one-third of that power. We believe that the law 
provides that Nevada shall have one-third of the power; but 
under the ruling of the Secretary of the Interior all of this 
power goes to the Pacific coast, but with the proviso that under 
certain conditions Nevada can withdraw 18 per cent of it. We 
have been asking various organizations to come into Nevada 
and establish industries, in order that we may use our proportion 
of this power in the State. It will mean manufacturing con- 
cerns at the dam site; it will mean the employment of labor 
at good wages in Nevada; and it will mean prosperity, where 
to-day we lack as much prosperity as we should have. 

Mr. President, in the manufacture of carbide, limestone and 
coal are used in connection with electric power. Nevada has 
the limestone in abundance and in good quality. Utah has the 
coal. Other Western States also have coal; but I am making 
a plea not only for the State of Nevada but for the industries 
in the State of Utah. Utah has the coal, or a good part of the 
coal, that will be needed in manufacturing carbide within the 
State of Nevada; and I am speaking for the Utah coal in- 
dustry as well as the lime industry in Nevada and other things 
in which Nevada will be interested. 

Mr. President, this will mean the employment of labor on a 
large scale in our Western States. Utah coal mines contain 
inexhaustible supplies of high-grade coal. That coal is looking 
for a larger market. It will mean, when more coal is pro- 
duced, the employment of more labor at good wages. It will 
mean more business for the railroads. It will mean increased 
markets for the farm products of Utah. 

I will not comment on the many and great advantages to the 
State of Nevada. We do not begrudge any of our sister States 
prosperity. We want them all to prosper; but we want a little 
prosperity of our own, and we want to be prepared to take ad- 
vantage of the conditions that are at hand now. 

This Boulder Canyon power is about to be allocated. Twenty- 
five per cent of it is to go to the Southern California Edison Co, 
Nevada wants and needs that power. If the Union Carbide Co. 
come into our State, as I have requested them to, they will use 
part of that power in the State of Nevada, employing Nevada 
labor, and in manufacturing a product which the United States 
needs and which otherwise will be manufactured abroad with 
cheap labor if the tariff is removed. 

Mr. President, the State of Nevada is entitled to considera- 
tion in this matter. The intricate question of the relations of 
the Power Trust do not come into this question at all. I do 
not intend to discuss them, but I do say that here is a plain 
statement: This power will be developed at the dam. Who is 
going to use this power? The great power interests of the Pa- 


cific coast, which naturally would like to get it at a lew rate 
and sell it back to Nevada or California, or an industry which 
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will use it {In the State of Nevada and manufacture products 
which will employ American labor at good wages? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I have entire sympathy with what the Senator 
is saying, and will join in any legitimate effort to get the Union 
Carbide Co. to come into Nevada. The question here is whether 
the rate reported by the committee, one-half of 1 cent, would 
prevent the Union Carbide Co, coming into Nevada, or whether 
it actually needs the rate of the present law, 1 cent. That is 
the thing about which I am concerned. I am not yet convinced 
about which is the proper course to take. 

Does the Senator think—has he any evidence that his purpose 
would be defeated if this additional half of 1 cent is not given 
to calcium carbide? 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, from the information that has 
come to me, the cutting of the rate to one-half cent per pound 
will prevent the Union Carbide Co. coming into the State of 
Nevada. 

Mr. FESS. That is the determining factor with me now. I 
am not sure that that is true. 

Mr. ODDIE. In my opinion that is the case, Mr. President. 
I have been informed by people who know, and I have certain 
information at hand showing that the development of the carbide 
industry in foreign countries is enormous. I am not speaking 
particularly of Canada, but of European countries; and those 
countries are hoping that this tariff will be taken off so that they 
ean flood the American market with their products, produced by 
cheap labor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. ODDIE. I do. 

Mr. KING. The Senator stated that he had information that 
if the tariff were fixed at one-half cent per pound the industry 
would be destroyed. I should like to know who gave him that 
information. Will he please specify? And may I also, before 
he does that, call the Senator’s attention to the fact that when 
calcium carbide was on the free list, as it was for a number of 
years after 1913, the industry had its inception and develop- 
ment? 

Mr. ODDIE. The records show plainly that when the tariff 
was placed on carbide in 1921 or 1922 much of the production 
of foreign countries came to the United States; and I fully 
believe that if this tariff is taken off we will lose that business. 
It will go back to these foreign countries. 

I feel very keenly on this subject, because, as a representative 
of a State that needs help, that wants an opportunity to help 
itself, as a representative of a State that is vitally interested in 
this Boulder Canyon Dam legislation, I want Nevada industries 
to take advantage of the Boulder Canyon power rather than 
have it to go into the hands of the great power companies of 
the Pacific coast, to be sold back to us and to others at a much 
increased cost. 

Mr. President, I feel that at least 1 cent a pound duty must 
be maintained on carbide in order that this industry may 
continue. 

I send to the desk and ask to have printed in the Recorp, 
without reading, a statement on the carbide industry from the 
Chemical Age, of London, dated September 7, 1929, which gives 
an account of the enormous development of the carbide industry 
in various countries of Europe. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Tuer CARBIDE INDUSTRY—AN EXAMINATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
POSITION 


The question of overproduction of carbide has become acute once 
more in connection with the impending development of Dalmatian 
water power by a French company, Phosphates Tunisiens. A corre- 
spondent of the Manchester Guardian Commercial has recently dis- 
eussed the subject at some length. The concessions hitherto heid from 
Yugoslavia by the Sufid, a new subsidiary of the Italian Terni, have 
(he says) passed to the new company formed by Phosphates Tunisiens, 
known as Sefied ; and a very comprehensive plan for the increase in the 
production of current in Dalmatia from the present 110,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours to 900,000,000 kilowatt-hours is bound up with the change- 
over. The intention is to found in Dalmatia an electrochemi-val and 
an electrometallurgical industry comparable with those of Norway. 
Nitrogen products, superphosphates, and especially carbide—particu- 
larly calcium carbide and cyanamide—are to be produced in enor- 
Mous quantities at a capital expenditure estimated at 450,000,000 
francs, 


Nevada 


The Chair 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE PLAN 


The plan, which is being strongly backed by the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment, is likely to be of critical importance to the carbide market; 
even at present, according to expert opinion, the overproduction of car- 
bide is only avoided with difficulty. Since the technical production of 
carbide from chalk and carbon was begun by means of the electric 
furnace in 1894 electrification has made such enormous progress that 
in many instances carbide has become a mere by-product of the con- 
sumption of the main current supply. Before the World War, with 
the wagon and locomotive industries, the armaments industry, naval 
and commercial shipyards, engineering works and building enterprises, 
much better engaged than nowadays, the world consumption of carbide 
and acetylene for cutting and welding and for lighting and heating, 
together with chemical uses, was estimated at an aggregate of 375,000 
metric tons, and the production was only slightly more than this. 

Naturally, the immense consumption during the war rapidly sent up 
the production of carbide, and in the first years after the war it 
even increased further, owing to the requirements for welding and cut- 
ting in the conversion of the old munitions, breaking up of warships, 
destruction of fortresses, and reconstruction of devastated areas. To- 
day the world-productive capacity is scarcely less than 2,250,000 tons. 
(A kilogram of carbide requires about a kilogram of lime, ©.7 kilo- 
gram of carbon, and 3 to 4 kilowatt-hours of electric energy.) The 
world capacity increases from day to day, and the world consumption 
is only about 1,500,000 tons. Lighting is of virtually no significance 
to consumption, and sales now depend mainly on the calcium-nitrate 
industry and other chemical processes, together with the old uses for 
welding and cutting. Lately consumption has further increased *hrough 
the requirements for the production of acetate rayon—involving the 
preparation of great quantities of acetone and sulphuric acid—and the 
considerable use of tetrachloride derivatives as solvents, and so on. 
This applies even to Germany, where the calcium cyanamide produced 
(500,000 tons) requires 400,000 tons of carbide, and other requirements 
of carbide must be estimated at not less than 110,000 tons. 


METHODS OF REGULATION 


It was these conditions, together with the threatened inundation of 
the German market with carbide from other countries which must at 
all costs export that led to the German adhesion not long ago to the 
international carbide syndicate, which until] then had been aimed par- 
ticularly against Germany. The syndicate has been joined by Norway, 
Switzerland, Sweden, France, Yugoslavia, Austria, and Italy, and has 
been trying to regulate market conditions in Britain (which has not a 
well-equipped carbide industry), Holland, and elsewhere—the markets ; 
that is, which can take big quantities of carbide but are hotly contested. 
Up to now the syndicate has had a tough struggle for existence in com- 
petition with outsiders, although a big part of the world output is 
required for nitrogen production and does not require watching. It is 
also no easy task to combat the potential overproduction of the means 
of production. The water-power stations are expensive to construct, but 
soon pay for themselves, and, as we have seen, carbide production 
becomes merely subsidiary to the production of electrical energy. 

On the whole, carbide prices are not high in comparison with pre-war, 
and for this reason the countries with the more recent and better 
equipped installations are better placed for profitable working than the 
countries dependent on older installations or on coal-produced electricity. 
Germany, for instance, has a conventional customs duty of 5 marks a 
metric centner, reduced to 4.50 for Switzerland; and the German manu- 
facturers have repeatedly declared that in spite of international syndica- 
tion they could not well dispense with the 5-mark duty. This is 
mentioned as an indication of the situation. 


THE PRODUCING COUNTRIES 


The principal producing countries and their capacity as far as ascer- 
tainable may briefly be mentioned. The United States and Germany 
are probably the biggest producers, but it is convenient to begin with 
Norway. Norway has the advantages of ample water-produced elec- 
tricity and a good customer in Great Britain. This explains the great 
expansion in the carbide industry during and since the war. The 
industry is closely united with the ferrometallic and the whole of the 
electrometallurgical and electrochemical industries; its expansion was 
so great that after the war there came an acute crisis, in the course of 
which the American Electric Furnace & Products Co. had to close down 
the power station at Sande Falcone, and the Alby United Carbide Co. 
(Odda) and the North Western Cyanamide Co. also ceased operations. 
The rest of the works, led by the A/S Hafslund in Oslo and the A/S 
Meraker Elektrisk Kraft og Smelteverk, and including the Odda Smel- 
teverk (which works in association with the two first named), the 
Notodden calcium carbide works, and the Norsk Elektrokemisk A/S in 
Kangero, have done tolerably well, but the existing Norwegian produc- 
tion is no more than 70,000 tons out of a capacity of 105,000 tons a 
year, although Great Britain continues to buy on a big scale. Even 
so, Norway exports to Britain about two and one-half times as much as 
Germany, though the figures vary. 

SWISS AND FRENCH CONDITIONS 

The situation is less favorable in Switzerland, in spite of long ex- 

perience and equally rich sources of water power. The production is 
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about 35,000 tons a year, a considerable number of firms compcting, 
including the Lonza A. G. (Basle), the Société des Produits Azotés, and 
the Elektrochemische Werke (Berne) ; capacity is considerably above this 
figure. France has an equal interest with Norway and Switzerland in 
the export of carbide, and a growing interest. She has been proceeding 
on a regular plan with electrification in the south (Pyrenees and Alps), 
the central massif, and the north, and has become a keen competitor in 
the world market in this and other electrometallurgical fields, Conflicts 
are thus bound to arise in connection with the participation in Yugo- 
slavia’s carbide industry. No fewer than 23 important firms are occu- 
pying themselves at present with the manufacture of carbide in France, 
including the Manufactures ete. de St. Gobain, the Société d'Electro- 
chimie, ete., d’Ugine, Bozel Malétra, the Péchiney, the Aciéries et Forges 
de Firminy, and so on; the works are mostly in the Departments of 
Savoie, Isere, and Hautes Pyrenees. The French industry has a capacity 
of some 250,000 tons a year. 

Naturally there is not the same degree of concentration in the French 
chemical industry, which is of more recent growth, as in the German. 
In Germany the great dye trust, the I. G. Farbenindustrie, controls a 
big proportion of the whole of the country’s production, partly through 
its many participations; in the 13 principal works the name of Dr. 
Alexander Wacker crops up again and again as holder of a block of 
shares. As the leading producer of nitrogen the I. G. is able to throw 
on the world market a big surplus of carbide. In Italy, too, there is 
less concentration in the carbide industry ; Montecatini and Terni—the 
latter is now extending its activities—account for a considerable pro- 
portion of the aggregate capacity, but at least 15 other firms are com- 
peting in carbide production for the market. The aggregate capacity 
is probably about 200,000 tons a year, and only a fraction of this is 
utilized, 

THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


No estimate can be offered of the productive capacity in the United 
States, but the consumption in the chemical industry is increasing 
rapidly, as in Germany. The American consumption, apart from nitro- 
gen, is probably some 50,000 tons more than in Germany. Among im- 
portant producers are the Shawinigan Products Corporation, the Carbide 
& Carbon Chemical Corporation, the Union Carbide Co., two firms in 
Duluth, Minn., and one in Carbondale, Pa., but this is far from com- 
pleting the tale of producers. In Canada the Canadian Calcium Carbide 
Co. uses the Niagara Falls as its source of energy; in addition to this 
firm there are the Canada Carbide Co., in Montreal, the Ottawa Carbide 
Co., the Canadian Electro Products, Ltd. (Shawinigan combine), and 
other important firms. It is unnecessary to mention Canada’s enormous 
capacity owing to her resources in water power; it is all the more 
difficult to estimate it. Present production may be valued at $10,000,000 
a year, 

In Europe, Poland has benefited greatly in carbide potentialities by 
her acquisition of the former German works of Chorzow and Carbid 
Wielkopolski (Bromberg) ; the carbide production per furnace has been 
increased by about 50 per cent in the last five years. Production is 
over 100,000 tons a year. In Czechoslovakia the Verein fiir Chemische 
Industrie (Aussig) and Weinmann and Lobkowitz together have a 
capacity of over 50,000 tons a year. In Russia the industry is still 
in its infancy. Spain and Rumania (which has the advantage of 
methane energy) have each a capacity of perhaps 25,000 tons a year; 
Yugoslavia’s capacity may be taken as about three times as much, and 
that of Austria and of Hungary about half, 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation has prepared a schedule of about 150 agricultural 
and related commodities on which it holds the interests of 
agriculture demand changes in the present tariff rates, 

I have gone through the various schedules, and find that with 
a few exceptions I can heartily indorse these recommendations, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I did not catch what the 
Senator said. Did he say that he could “ heartily” indorse, or 
“hardly ” indorse? 

Mr. CAPPER. Heartily indorse. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, excuse me! 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Did the bureau also furnish a list of rates 
on industrial commodities which they desired reduced? 

Mr. CAPPER. I think there is a list being prepared by at 
least one of the farm organizations, and which I think will 
be available within a day or two. I hope to have such a list 
niyself, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think that information will be very valu- 
able, and I hope the Senator will urge them to hasten it. 

Mr. CAPPER. Iam very much interested in some reductions, 
as well as some increases. 

I understand amendments will be introduced by several Sena- 
tors in line with the wishes of the farm organizations, and with 
a few exceptions, including the sugar increases asked by the 
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farm organizations, I shall support the amendments proposed 
in this schedule. I can not see my way clear to placing a 
higher duty on sugar. The additional burden on the consumer 
would be too great in comparison with the number of farmers 
who would be benefited, in my judgment. 

But, Mr. President, I feel compelled to state again my con- 
ception of the purpose for which this special session was called. 
It was called for the purpose of placing agriculture, as nearly 
as is possible through farm relief legislation and revision of 
the tariff, on a parity with manufacturing and industry. No 
one realizes more clearly than myself that legislation and gov- 
ernmental aids by themselves can not bring about this parity. 
But this Congress can go a long way toward making comparative 
parity possible, 

Agriculture was promised legislation toward this end in the 
last campaign. That promise was renewed, and its purport 
indorsed, when President Hoover called the special session of 
Congress. It has been reindorsed time and again on the floor 
of the Senate. The people of the United States expect Congress 
to fulfill the campaign pledges of both parties; they expect 
Congress to carry out the purpose of President Hoover in calling 
the special session; they expect the additional pledges given by 
leaders in both branches of the legislature to be redeemed. 

But, Mr. President, I must say frankly and with all the 
earnestness in my power, that neither the National House of 
Representatives nor the Finance Committee of the Senate has 
given us a bill in harmony with the campaign promises or in 
consonance with the expressed desire of the President in calling 
this special session. 

The bill we have before us does give agriculture somewhat 
better tariff protection, but not the additional tariff protection 
agriculture understood was promised. 

More than this, the pending measure is a distinct violation 
of the pledges made, and a direct denial of the President’s 
program, in my judgment. 

The bill before us is a perversion of those promises and of 
the President’s proclamation and message. Behind the smoke 
sereen of a comparatively few increases for agricultural com- 
modities, it purposes to give undreamed of and entirely un- 
‘alled for increases on literally hundreds of manufactured 
products. 

Mr. President, it is the plain duty of the Senate not only to 
eliminate all but a very few of these increases allowed, but it 
is imperative, as I see it, that the protection which amounts 
to embargoes afforded industry as a whole in the tariff act of 
1922 be pared down considerably. 

To do what the Finance Committee proposes in the measure 
as it now stands—some increases for agriculture and many 
unconscionable increases for industry—would be an economic 
crime against agriculture and against the consumers of this 
country. 

Tariff rates on agriculture in line with protection afforded 
industry would not be detrimental to the best interests of the 
consumers of the country as a whole. A prosperous agriculture 
means that the buying power of one-third of the people in these 
United States will be increased to the point where their buying 
of manufactured products will add to the prosperity of the 
country and give increased wages and returns to the nonagri- 
cultural workers of the country. 

But the bill proposed will injure not only agriculture but will 
add a heavy additional burden on all other consumers of the 
country. 

Mr. President, I propose to support and vote for additional 
tariff protection for agriculture. There are a few industries 
that may need additional protection. They are very few. I will 
support these. 

But also, Mr. President, it is my purpose to support amend- 
ments that will reduce the tariff schedules on the great number 
of manufactured articles not only below the recommendations 
of the Senate Finance Committee but also in some instances 
below the rates in the present law. 

But, Mr. President, the Senate can not afford to allow the 
increased industrial rates provided in this bill. The Senate 
can not afford to stand for a continuance of the unreasonable 
rates now in existence on many manufactured commodities. 
The Senate must afford agriculture more protection and in line 
with the schedules outlined by the farm organizations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have the state- 
ment of tariff rates on farm products suggested by the Farm 
Bureau Federation, which I send to the desk, printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp following my remarks. 

There being no cbjection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 
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Commodities American Farm Bureau rate 

















SCHEDULE 1 






Fertilizer materials: 
Phosphoric acid, 
ammonium  chlo- 
ride, ammonium 
nitrate, ammoni- 
um phosphate, 
ammonium sul- 
phate, and other 
fertilizer materials 
in pars. 1, 5, and 7. 


Free entry for fertilizer purposes 
but dutiable for other uses. 
























Animal oils: 
Sod, herring, men- | 2 cents per pound, but not less 
haden. than 45 per cent ad valorem. 
po 2.7 cents per pound but not less 
than 45 per cent ad valorem. 












Seal oil. ..... eeeeses 2.4 cents per pound but not less 


than 45 per cent ad valorem. 









Vegetable oils: 
Olive oil, containers 
under 40 pounds. 
Other olive oil........ 


10 cents per pound, but not less 
than 45 per cent ad valorem. 
9 cents per pound but not less 
than 45 per cent ad valorem. 
5 cents per pound, but not less 
than 45 per cent ad valorem. 
8.9 cents per pound, but not less 
= 45 per cent ad valorem. 
 aceiianeibonesiiealandien cinder naasaiiibiateimsidida 
3.6 cents per pound, but not less 
than 45 per cent ad valorem. 
3.7 cents per pound, but not less 
than 45 per cent ad valorem. 
8.8 cents per pound, but not less 
than 45 per cent ad valorem. 
3.6 cents per pound, but not less 
than 45 per cent ad valorem. 
6.4 cents per pound, but not less 
than 45 per cent ad valorem. 
3.6 cents per pound, but not less 
than 45 per cent ad valorem. 
5.4 cents per pound, but not less 
than 45 per cent ad valorem. 
Other extracted oils. .| 45 per cent ad valorem 
ils, when hydro- 
genated or hard- 
ened. 
II bc ccenntsccigintshiiniecs 
Btarches of all kinds...... 













Peanut oll.........-.- 
Palm-kernel oil_..... 














Sesame oil...........- 





1 cent additional to foregoing 
rates. 













8 cents per pound---..-.........- 
24 cents per pound.._.........- 



































3 cents on Cuban sugar. 
8 cents per gallon................ 


Bugar (basic rate, 96°)...| 3.75 cents per pound 











Blackstrap molasses, for 
distilling purposes. 


Molasses, edible.........- 







SCHEDULE 6 





‘Wrapper tobacco: 
Unstemmed.........- 
Stemmed............| Higher than $3.15 per pound.... 










SCHEDULE 7 












Live cattle: 
Under 700 pounds....| 3 cents per pound............... 
700 pounds and over_.| 4 cents per pound-_._...........- 
RN icc ctiuahcateuneiied 3.3 cents per pound, but not less 
than 45 per cent ad valorem. 
0 Oa sacdscnennnieiud 3.7 cents per pound, but not 
less than 45 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 
Oleo stearin...........-.- 
NG iivciinctinctacivbonis 5 cents but not under 45 per cent 





ad valorem. 
10 cents per pound.............. 
8 cents per pound but not less 





Dried whole milk. ._..... 
Cheese (including substi- 










tutes. than 40 per cent ad valorem. 
UO GIR s oc ncudnnsanes 12 cents per pound -............. 
PP esticuinnsnndintl Yolk, 30 cents per pound; al- 
bumen, 60 cents per pound; 
whole, 36 cents per pound. 
Buckwheat: 





Hulled or unhulled -_| 50 cents per 100 pounds. 
Flour, grits, or groats_| 2 cents per pound.._-........... 
Corn, including cracked | 30 cents per bushel 
corn. 
Rice: 
Paddy or rough rice_.| 2 cents per pound, but not under 










45 per cent. 
Brown rice........... 2% cents per pound, but not 
under 45 per cent. 
Milled rice. .........- 3% cents per pound, but not 





41% cents per pound, but not Jess 
than 45 per cent ad valorem. 
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List of farm commodities and related products on which further tariff 
adjustments are desired by the American Farm Bureau Federation 


Senate Finance Com 
mittee rate 


Retained on dutiable 
list for all purposes. 







5 cents per gallon. 
6 cents per gallon. 
Do. 

20 per cent ad valorem. 
744 cents per pound. 
64 cents per pound. 

3 cents per pound. 

1% cents per pound. 


3.7 cents per pound. 
2 cents per pound. 


6 cents per gallon. 

2 cents per pound. 

3 cents per pound. 

4 cents per pound. 

1 cent per pound. 

3 cents per pound. 

20 per cent ad valorem. 
4 cents per pound. 


314 cents per pound. 

Potato starch, 244 cents 
per pound. 

Starch, n. s. p. f 1% 
cents per pound. 

Java and tropical 


starches, free 
2.75 cents per pound. 
2.20 cents on Cuban. 


340 cents per pound of 
total sugar (about 
cents per gallon). 


$2.10 per pound. 

$2.75 per pound. 

Filler mixed with 5 to 
35 per cent wrapper, 
874% cents per pound 
unstemmed; $1.17% 
stemmed. 


2 cents per pound. 
2 cents per pound. 
44 cent per pound. 


1 cent per pound. 


Do. 


3 cents per pound. 


6% cents per pound. 

8 cents per nd, but 
not less t 35 per 
cent ad valorem. 

8 cents per pound. 

18 _— per pound for 


25 cents per 100 pounds. 
44 cent per pound, 

25 cents per bushel. 

1 cent per pound. 

1 cents per pound, 


2 cents per pound. 
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List of farm commodities and related products on which further tariff 
Farr na a are desired by the American Farm Bureau Federation— 
ontinue: 





| 
Senate Finance Com- 


Commodities maitiee tate 


American Farm Bureau rate 


















SCHEDULE 7—contd. 


Broken rice, 
etc. 
Eliminate 
privilege on 
rice. 
Cherries: 
In natural state. ..... 


meal, | 144 cents per pound, but not 


¥4 cent per pound, 
under 50 per cent. 











special 
‘atna 


4 cents per pound............... 2 cents per pound, in- 
cluding frozen with- 
out sugar; dried, 6 
cents per pound. 









Sulphured 
brine— 
Unpitted......... 


or in 
8 cents per pound (eliminate 


E More than 900 to the 
any distinction as to size). 


gallon, 3 cents per 
pound; 900 or less to 
the gallon, 544 cents 
r pound. 
ore than 900 to the 
gallon, 4 cents per 
pound; 900 or less to 
the gallon, 934 cents 
per pound. 





























13 cents pound (eliminate 
any distinction as to size). 


Dates, fresh, dried, or in 
brine: 







In packages of less | 10 cents per pound-............- Unpitted, 2 cents per 
than 10 pounds pound; pitted, 5cents 
each. per pound. 

ee itictanniienie 7 cents per pound, but not Do. 


under 45 per cent. 

12 cents per pound, but 
under 50 per cent. 

2% cents per pound, but 
under 45 per cent. 

2 cents per pound, but 
— 45 per cent. 

ic anidineininieialabiind 0. 


not | 5 cents per pound. 











not | 1 cent per pound. 












not | 1 cent per pound, 


Do 











30 cents per gallon..............- 


20 cents per gallon. 
6 cents per pound. ___... 


30 cents per gallon. 














Dried ripe olives.....| ..... MI setisiadincsaon aman .-| 5 cents per pound. 
Pitted or stuffed -...- 40 cents per gallon__- .--| 30 cents per gallon. 
Olives, n. 3. p. f......| 6 cents per pound. .............. 5 cents per pound. 


51% cents per pound. 
—— 1644 cents per pound. 
Processed and imita- | 2234 cents per pound -. 18)4 cents per pound, 








tions. 
Almond paste.......-|..... Di icccccssaanins shasiaiatilikaiiaie aie Do. 
Chestnuts and marrons: 
Not shelled _........-. | 4 cents per pound..............- Free. 
10 cents per pound__ Do. 
12 cents per pound _............. 25 cents per pound. 
5 cents per pound_-.............. 2% cents per pound. 
10 cents per pound _............. 5 cents per pound. 
Peanuts: 
Unshelled............ 6 cents per pound-.............- 4% cents per pound. 


7 cents per pound... 


6 cents per pound. 
9 cents per pound. -.............. 


7 cents per pound, 














6 cents per pound. 
18 cents per pound. 





5 cents per pound. 

15 cents per pound. 

Prepared, 15 cents per 
pound. 


Unshelled...........- 6 cents per pound. -__............ 3 cents per pouad. 

I Mccatiantucmceesanaiiay 18 cents per pound.............. 6 cents per pound. 
Edible nuts, n. s. p. L: 

Nk naicisaiviontion 2 cents per pound.._............ 1 cent per pound. 

Shelled es, Eee Do. 


Oil-bearing seeds: 
Castor beans......... 2 cents per pound, but not under 


\4 cent per pound. 
40 per cent. 


I ate 84 cents per bushel__.........-- 56 cents per bushel. 
Poppy seed.......... 3.8 cents per pound, but not | 32cents per 100 pounds, 
under 40 per cent. 
Sunflower seed_.....- 3 cents per pound, but notunder | 2 cents per pound. 
40 per cent. 
Cottonseed_.......... 2 cents per pound, but not under | }¢ cent per pound. 


40 per cent. 
Grass and forage seeds: 
Alfalfa... _...- 


a 6 cents per pound............... 
Crimson clover_...... 


2 cents per pound... ......- 
8 cents per pound-.......... 


5 cents per pound 
| 1 cent per pound. 
6 cents per pound. 














Sweetclover..........] 4 cents per pound.......... 3 cents per pound. 
Timothy__...........| 3 cents per pound._...... 2 cents per pound. 
Ce ee | eee Do. 

Pumpkin and squash | 8 cents per pound............... 6 cents per pound. 


seeds, raw, roasted, or 
prepared in any man- 
ner. 
I BE vce ccncnucacivencsl 
Beans: 


hash lanieaig aap Do. 

4 cent per pound. 
2% cents per pound. 
3 cents per pound. 


50 per cent ad valorem. 


2 cents per pound 
1% cents per pound. 
2% cents per pound. 
2 cents per pound. 
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List of farm commodities and related products on which further tariff 
adjustments are desired by the American Farm Bureau Federation— 
Continued 


Senate Finance Com 


American Farm Bureau rate mittee rate 


Commodities | 
{ 


SCHEDULE 7—Continued 

White potatoes 1 cent per pound, but not under 
50 per cent. 

3% cents per pound 


75 cents per 100 pounds. 


‘ 234 cents per pound. 
Potato flour 244 cents per pound. 
Tomatoes, fresh __- ae Do. 
Turnips and rutabagas...| 1 cent per pound 20 cents per 100 pounds. 
Sweet peppers _....--| 4cents per pound .| 3 cents per pound. 
Chicory roots, crude. - - 2 cents per pound | 146 cents per pound. 
Mustard seed, unground -| 3 cents per pound 2 cents per pound. 
The seasonal tariffs | 
on cucumbers and ege- | 
plants should be elimi- 
nated. 


SCHEDULE 10 


Fiber flax: 
$4 per ton 
| 5 cents per pound, but not under 
35 per cent. : 
10 cents per pound but not un- 
der 35 per cent. 
4cents per pound, but not under 


$3 per ton. 
Unhackled flax 14 cents per pound. 


Hackled flax 3 cents per pound. 
Tow, noil, crin vege- 
tal. 35 per cent. 
Hemp and hemp tow--.-! 2 cents per pound 
Hackled_.............| 4 cents per pound .-.-._... 
Jute burlaps and fabrics_.| 10 cents per pound 


1 cent per pound. 


2 cents per pound. 
314 cents per pound. 
Unbleached, 1 cent per 
pound; bleached, 1 
cent and 10 per cent. 
Jute baggings: 
15 to 32 ounces, per 
square yard. 
Over 32 ounces per 
square yard. 
Jute bags: 
Bleached 


S{o cent 
yard. 
3{o cent per pound. 


1.6 cents per ounce per square 
yard. 
10 cents per pound 


per square 


1 cent per pound and 15 
per cent. 

1 cent per pound and 10 
per cent. 


Unbleached _........-]...-- 
SCHEDULE 11 
Raw wool 


| Basic rate of 37 cents per pound 


Scoured, 34 cents per 
(scoured basis). 


pound. 
In the grease or washed, 
31 cents per pound. 
On the skin, 29 cents 
per pound. 
Wool wastes: 
Top waste, slubbing, | 39 cents per pound 
roving, ring wastes. | 
Garnetted waste. - ---| 36 cents per pound 
Noils— | 
Carbonized ____._| 39 cents per pound 
Not carbonized___| 38 cents per pound 
Thread or yarn waste_| 29 cents per pound 23 cents per pound. 
Shoddy-.............| 36 cents per pound - _.... .| 21 cents per pound. 
Mungo... .-| 12 cents per pound --| 10 cents per pound. 
Flocks._.... a 8 cents per pound. 
| | 24 cents per pound. 
Other wool wastes Carbonized, 23 cents 
per pound; not car- 
bonized, 16 cents per 
pound. 


34 cents per pound, 
26 cents per pound. 


30 cents per pound. 
Do. 


SCHEDULE 15 


\fGreen, 6 cents per pound 


Cattle hides and skins Dry, 10 cents per pound 


}10 per cent ad valorem. 


FREE LIST 


Bananas eile 
Long staple cotton 
Jute and jute butts 
Patna rice 


| 75 cents per bunch 

| 7 cents per pound._.___. 

} 8 cents per pound 

| Dutiable at same rates as other 

| rice. 

Java and tropical starches | 2}4 cents per pound 

Oil-bearing seeds: 
Heinpseed 


| 1 cent per pound, but not under 

40 per cent. 

| 2cents per pound, but not under 

40 per cent. 

.| 17 cents per pound, but not un- 
der 40 per cent. 

1.2 cents per pound, but not un- 
der 40 per cent. 

2cents per pound, but not under 
40 per cent. 

1.8 cents per pound, but not un- 
der 40 per cent. 

1.6 cents per pound, but not un- 

| der 40 per cent. 

| 2.4 cents per pound, but not un- 

| der 40 per cent. 

| 40 per cent ad valorem 


Palm nuts_-_........ 
Palm nut kernels __ --| 
Tung nuts 
Rapeseed 
Perilla seed 
Sesame seed 
Seeds and 
n.s. p.f. 


Extracted oils: 
Palm oil 


nuts, 


| 3.1 cents per pound, but not un- 

. der 45 per cent. 

ia icteittcnertctnietahae 4.6 cents per pound, but not un- 

| der 45 per cent 
3.4. cents per pound, but not un- 
der 45 per cent. 

5.9 cents per pound, but not un- 
der 45 per cent. 

nut, | 45 per cent ad valorem 


Sweet almond 





Vegetable or 
n. 8. p. f. 
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IAst of farm commodities and related products on which further tariff 
= are desired by the American arm Bureau Federation— 
Sontinu 


Senate Finance Com- 


American Farm Bureau rate mittee rate 


Commodities 


FREE List—continued 


Palm-kernel, rapeseed 
sunflower, olive, an 
sesame oils rendered 
unfit for use as food. 


All denatured oils should bear 
the same rate as the natural 
product. 


Free. 





All fertilizer m.terials should be duty free. 

All imports from the Philippine Islands should bear the same rates as imports from 
other countries; the revenue from imports from the Philippines should be returned to 
the Philippines. 

Notre.—N. s. p. f. means not specially provided for. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I hold in my hand a clipping from the New 
York Herald Tribune in which is described a speech made last 
night in Atlantic City by Representative Titson, the Republi- 
can leader in the House of Representatives, in which he very 
eaustically criticized the Senate for not having up to date ac- 
cepted the House bill practically as it was sent over to the 
Senate, and in which he made the statement that unless the 
Senate does accept the House bill practically as it came over, 
the House will refuse to enact the legislation. If I understand 
the Senator from Kansas, he does not share in those views of 
the Republican leader in the House of Representatives on the 
tariff. 

Mr. CAPPER. I certainly do not, and his views are not in 
line with the sentiment of the great agricultural West at this 
time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
the Senator. 

Mr. KING. 
yield? 

Mr. CAPPER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think that we would 
better send word to Mr. TiLson, then, that we will have no 
tariff bill at all, and that we had better adjourn until Decem- 
ber, and then proceed with the regular work of the session? 
If the House is going to insist upon the bill which they passed, 
I think the Senator can give notice to the world that there 
will be no tariff bill. 

Mr. CAPPER. I hope to see a tariff bill come before us 
that will be far better than the one before us. 

Mr. KING. If such a bill does not come before us, there will 
be no tariff bill at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it is extremely doubtful 
whether a single vote can be changed in this schedule, or per- 
haps in any other. The Senate is in the grasp of machinery 
which is operating under inexorable and unchangeable laws, so 
I suppose our body is predestined and foreordained to do certain 
things. 

We heard a discussion this morning—and I am sorry the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is not in his place now— 
which had no relation whatever to the question at issue, as I 
see it. I am in hearty sympathy with the position the Senator 
takes regarding the development of the natural water powers, 
but that question is not involved here except in the most indi- 
rect way. Everybody who knows anything about the question 
knows, I believe, that power is cheaper in Canada than it is in 
the United States. I think that must be admitted, but it is not 
that question which we are here to deal with or to settle. 

The largest manufactory of carbide, the article under consid- 
eration now, is in my State. I am not at all interested in that 
company; I own no stock in it, I do not know the officials of it, 
I do not suppose one of them ever voted any ticket except the 
Republican ticket, and I am not interested in the company in 
any manner relating to the tariff, except as it affects the 
employment of American laborers in my State. 

This morning an attempt was made to change the discussion 
from the immediate question to the attitude of the standard 
bearer of my party in the last election. Nobody has to wonder 
where Mr. Smith stands on any question. There is no braver 
man in public life than he is, and he has said where he stands 
on matters relating to the tariff. In his Louisville speech Mr. 
Smith said: 

Naturally the Republican Party— 


Of course, he was not referring to the wing represented by 
his cordial supporter, the Senator from Nebraska, but to what 
we are pleased to call the “reactionary wing” of the Repub- 
lican Party. 


Iam very glad to have that statement from 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Kansas 
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Naturally the Republican Party attempts to link prosperity to the 
tariff, with the hope that they may create alarm in the business world 
by forecasting imaginary reductions of the tariff following Democratic 
success and by appealing for support to special and favored interests 
that might improperly benefit by an increase in some of the tariff 
schedules. 


In the same address made by Mr. Smith at Louisville on the 
18th of October, 1928, he gave what he called his “ prescription.” 
I quote: 


I have written a prescription that to my mind meets the situation 
with regard to the tariff, and here it is. 


Then he gave the several ingredients in the prescription, and 
the fifth one is the one which I will quote: 


No revision of any specific schedule will have the approval of the | 


Democratic Party which in any way interferes with the American 
standard of living and level of wages. In other words, I say to the 
American workingman that the Democratic Party will not do a single 
thing that will take from his weekly pay envelope a 5-cent piece. 


I am willing to stand on the tariff platform of Mr. Smith. 
It is because this amendment, if accepted, will take from the 
pockets of the American workingmen and will take money out of 
every weekly pay envelope. Worse than that, it will require 
thousands of American workingmen to find other employment. 

Are we so much is the grasp and grip of inexorable laws that 
we are unwilling to pause long enough to give consideration to 
the merits of an individual question? 

To make clear what I mean let me say that if the protection 
on carbide is reduced from 1 cent to one-half cent these calami- 
ties will follow. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator, then, believe that labor will 
get the benefit of this tariff? 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me answer the Senator by saying that 
if we do not maintain the tariff where it is labor in my State 
will suffer materially. 

Mr. BORAH. What becomes of the position of the Senator’s 
party on any tariff at all? It seems to me we are all together 
here. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope we are together. In this particular 
matter the American Carbide Co. owns plants at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., and it owns plants in Canada. Previous to the imposition 
of the tariff in 1922 the company operated its Canadian plants at 
full capacity and employed Canadian labor. When the tariff 
was imposed “in 1922 it moved out of Canada over to Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and did all of its manufacturing there, employing 
American labor. The company still owns its plants in Canada. 
If the tariff is removed there is no longer any incentive to con- 
tinue the operation of the plants at Niagara Falls. 

Mr. BORAH. And they will go over to Canada and import 
their product? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; they will go over to Canada and im- 
port here. 

Mr. BORAH. 
instances. 


Mr. COPELAND. The Senator was not here a while ago 
when I made reference to Henry Ford. A few weeks ago I saw 
his plant in Cork, Ireland, employing 4,700 men. I saw in Ger- 
many the Woolworth 5-and-10-cent store crowded with people. 
I saw the Woolworth store in London crowded with people. 
American capital is going everywhere. But that is not the 
problem in which I am interested now, except as it relates to 
the particular question at issue. 

If we reduce this protection to one-half of 1 cent I have no 
reason to doubt from information given me that the plants will 
go back to Canada and that the goods will be imported into the 
United States. That is the situation. It is up to the Senate 
of the United States. If it is desired to destroy the labor of 
my State in order that there may be promoted what some may 
believe to be the progress of the fight against the Power Trust, 
then go ahead and do it. But if Senators are interested in the 
employment of American labor not alone in my State but in six 
or seven States the rate should not be reduced. 

Most of the debate has related to the Union Carbide Co., when, 
as a matter of fact, these products are made in seven States. 
Two of the establishments are found in Iowa and one each in 
Alabama, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, and Virginia. All of 
those States are involved and have an interest in the question, 

Mr. President, I hope the situation is not such that the matter 
is settled in advance. I hope that every Senator will give con- 
sideration to the welfare of thousands of citizens employed in 
this industry. I trust that they will not think of this as an 
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abstract tariff question, or that because every Senator has a 
view one way or the other regarding the general tariff problem, 
that it should settle his vote in this particular matter. This is 
a question that has to do with the welfare of thousands of 
families of working men in the United States of America. 

My good friend the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has 
spoken about the welfare of those on the farm and those who 
work in the mines. I do not care how far he goes, I have ex- 
actly the same interest in those who work on the farms and who 
work in the mines, but I have in my mind’s eye at this moment 
a thousand families in the State of New York who will be ad- 
versely affected by action such as is under consideration here. 
I beg of Senators not to take that action. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. Approaching the problem entirely from the stand- 
point of the protective tariff, there has not been any suggestion 
made, so far as I have been able to follow the debates—and the 
Senator will correct me if I am wrong—that the rate of 1 cent 
per pound is not in every way justified in the consideration of 
the difference in the cost of producing carbide in this country, 
and in the various factories abroad. There has been no sug- 
gestion that the 1 cent was excessive, has there? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have not heard it raised. I have heard 
these extraneous questions raised, but the merits of the ques- 
tion, as I said a little while ago, have not been considered. 

Mr. EDGE. As I recall the figures presented by the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]—I will not attempt to repeat 
them because I do not have them clearly in my mind—the 
spread or differential, whether represented in lower cost of 
power or labor or whatever the component reasons might hove 
been, is even greater than 1 cent per pound. Is not that correct? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think that is correct. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator fronr Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I want to say to the Senator from New Jersey 
that I do not want him to derive the opinion as stated by the 
Senator from New York, that there is no challenge to the ques- 
tion of the necessity of a 1-cent tariff. I think carbide ought to 
be on the free list. I have no doubt about the fact that it could 
be produced at a profit if it were on the free list and there 
would be no competition that would threaten it at all. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator’s view that it should be on the free 
list is not developed through his conviction that it costs as 
much to produce carbide in Norway, for instance, as it does in 
the United States, is it? 

Mr. KING. May I trespass further upon the time of the 
Senator from New York, and may I say that Norway is not a 
competitor? The facts are that if there is any competition at 
all it comes from Germany. We produce coke at $2 plus per 
ton while in Gernrany it costs $4 plus per ton. It costs more 
for limestone there than it does here. It costs more to manu- 
facture power in Germany than it does here. We can produce 
carbide here in the United States cheaper than it can be pro- 
duced anywhere in the world, and I do not except Norway. I 
shall discuss that later if I take the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a very interesting thing 
about the entire discussion is that there was no hearing before 
the committee and no thought except on the part of the com- 
mittee to make any change in the schedule. I mean no inter- 
ested party, either consumer or producer, came and asked for a 
change. If the amendnrent had not been made by the com- 
mittee itself it would not be here to-day to be discussed unless 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], who had it away 
back in his head, after three or four or five months further dis- 
cussion of the tariff bill, might finally have brought it up for 
debate. But it was not considered by the committee. 

Under the circumstances it is an unfair thing to a great in- 
dustry to drag into the debates of the Senate the question of 
the tariff on this particular item. The business has gone along 
and was prospering, thousands of men and women were em- 
ployed, and now because we are interested in the power ques- 
tion or some other question or in some theory of tariff it is 
proposed to destroy this great industry. I plead in the name of 
those who are employed in the work, with no interest what- 
ever in the dividends of the concern, and I appeal to Senators 
to cast their votes in favor of the retention of the tariff which 
now applies to calcium carbide. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, calcium carbide, a com- 
pound of calcium and carbon, is the source of acetylene gas, a 
gas used in artificial lighting and for cutting and welding 
metals with oxacetylene flame. It is made from lime and coke 
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in an electric furnace. In recent years 50 per cent or more of 
the calcium carbide produced in the United States has been used 
in illuminating mines and in lighting rural homes. It is a sub- 
stance which is making country life more comfortable, more 
pleasant, more attractive, and more productive, and is there- 
fore of notable importance in the solution of the farm problem, 
supposedly the principal object of the bill now before us. It is 
an aid to the farmer himself, the farmer’s wife, the farmer’s 
children, the farmer’s home. Furthermore, it is a blessing to 
the miner as he penetrates the dangerous depths of the earth 
to secure the commodities essential to our present civilization. 

Production figures since 1925 are not available, but they 
were for that year about 254,000,000 pounds, with a value of 
more than $6,500,000. Imports come mainly from Canada and 
amounted in 1928 to a little more than 2,500,000 pounds, about 
1 per cent of the home production, with a value of less than 
$100,000. The amount of exports in 1928 was 3,745,899 pounds 
and had a value of $173,382. The exports went mainly to Cuba, 
Mexico, the Philippines, and probably to other lands. It is 
reasonable to assume that the domestic production has con- 
tinued since 1925 on a scale equal to the production of that 
year, if not on a greater scale. 

In view of these facts there is but little basis for a tariff 
on calcium carbide. I shall therefore vote for the lowest tariff 
rate proposed ; that is, a rate of one-half cent a pound, which is 
the committee’s original proposal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD] has marshalled in an able manner some of the ob- 
jections to arguments of members of the Finance Committee in 
receding from their former action reducing the tariff rate on cal- 
cium carbide from 1 cent to one-half cent per pound. No suffi- 
cient reasons have been advanced to justify this surrender to 
a great and powerful trust—whose profits have been stupendous 
and whose expansion continues with accelerated momentum. 

I am opposed to the action of the committee in recommending 
a tariff of 1 cent per pound. Before considering the question 
I desire briefly to refer to a statement made by the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] when he was arguing for a duty 
of 1 cent. Following his colloquy with the Senator from Iowa 
{[Mr. BrookHarRtT] I commented upon his reference to the pre- 
amble of the Constitution of the United States as a grant of 


power to the Federal Government and ag a basis for Federal 
legislation. 

I presume that the Senator in referring to liberty and the 
promotion of the general welfare mentioned in the preamble, 
was basing his argument, in reply to the Senator from Iowa, 
upon the preamble, assuming that it was equivalent to a 
fundamental law and created personal and property rights in 


behalf of citizens. The Senator is one of the ablest lawyers 
in this body and is an honor to the bar of our country. I 
can not believe that he means that authority is granted to the 
Federal Government by the preamble, or that rights are acquired 
or secured from the same source. The Senator in his reply 
mentioned the fifth amendment to the Constitution. That 
amendment does protect the property of citizens from being 
taken by the Federal Government without due process of law, 
and likewise protects the citizen in his life and liberty, so far as 
the Federal Government is concerned. As the Senator is aware, 
the provisions in the first 10 amendments are restrictions upon 
the Federal Government, but they do not relate to or interfere 
with the States in the exercise of their sovereign rights or pro- 
hibit them from proceeding in conformity with their constitu- 
tions and laws. 

Mr. GOFF. I will say to my distinguished friend from Utah 
that when we reason together in conference we never disagree; 
and when the distinguished Senator sees fit to confer upon me 
such unmerited honor as he has done we can not disagree in 
our reasoning. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a word of comment upon the posi- 
tion just taken by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper]. I 
believe he expressed the view of the overwhelming majority 
of the American people that the tariff bill passed by the House 
of Representatives failed to meet the statement of the Presi- 
dent in convening Congress and violated pledges made by the 
Repubiican Party, and also that the bill reported by the 
Republican Members of the Finance Committee of the Senate 
does not meet the approval of the country. 

In my opinion, the bill before us meets the desires of the 
trusts and monopolies that control the industries of the United 
States. The consuming public, the great mass of the American 
people, are to be further exploited if the House or the Senate 
bill should become a law. 

In my opinion the Fordney-McCursber Act should have becn 
revised and revised downward. There is no justification for 
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continuing the prohibitive tariff rates in that law. President 
Hoover would have served the country better, in my opinion, if, 
after the farm bill had passed, he had recommended to Congress 
a general revision of the Fordney Act in order that agriculture 
and industry might be brought into closer relation and the 
public relieved from the heavy burdens imposed under the pro- 
visions of existing tariff law. If no general revision were pwos- 
sible, then there should have been important reductions in those 
schedules of the tariff bill which specifically deal with com- 
modities vitally important to the agricultural interests of the 
country. 

The Senate has made some improvement in the measure before 
us. It has eliminated the flexible provision, which gave to the 
President legislative, if not autocratic, power, and which au- 
thorized him to increase or decrease tariff rates, subject only 
to the limitation of 50 per cent. The Senate also rejected the 
plan contained in an amendment offered by the Finance Com- 
mittee, which pointed in the direction of establishing the Ameri- 
ean selling price as the basis for levying duties. 

The Senate has also improved other administrative features 
of the bill. I have some apprehension, however, that when the 
bill finally leaves the Senate, it will have many unsatisfactory 
provisions, and will not materially aid agriculture and will 
prove injurious to the consuming public. 

Mr. President, the position just announced by the Senator 
from New York [Mr, CopeELANpD] in my opinion is confirmatory 
of the view which I have just expressed. He is asking for a 
high tariff duty upon calcium carbide, a product important to 
the farmers of the country and to a large part of our population. 
May I add in passing that the Union Carbide & Carbon Cor- 
poration, with its enormous earnings and increasing power, 
needs no protection. It can produce calcium carbide in com- 
petition with Canada or any other country though there were 
not one farthing of tariff duties levied in its behalf. If the 
argument made by the Senator, as well as other Senators, is 
valid then every great trust and manufacturer, no matter how 
powerful they may be, would be entitled to increased tariff 
production. 

The argument seems to be that the larger the industry the 
greater must be the protection afforded it. And modern protec- 
tion seems to mean an industry need only become strong and 
powerful, so omnipotent that it becomes a monopoly, and then 
threaten that if its monopolistic control is not continued by 
prohibitive tariffs, it will go into Canada or some other country, 
and engage in production there, to justify, or, at least, compel 
the continuation of high tariffs, or, for that matter, an increase 
in tariff duties. Whatever argument can be made for the Car- 
bide Co. can be nrade for substantially all manufacturing con- 
cerns. It seems to me a Strange argument that when an indus- 
try has grown so powerful and has amassed so many millions, 
that it can continue tariff duties or increase the same upon the 
threat of transferring some of its activities to a foreign country. 

Mr. President, this argument will be used in the considera- 
tion of many items in this bill, if it prevails in the matter of 
the item before us; it will be a deadly and ugly precedent 
from the effects of which it will be most difficult for Congress 
to escape. The facts, as Senators know, are, that already there 
is no competition from any source with respect to the com- 
modity which we are considering. The Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Co. is supreme; it dominates the American market; it fixes 
prices and they are so high as to result in enormous and un- 
just profits. If there is no competition, what is the basis of 
tariff duties? I+ is clear that the theory of competition is to 
be abandoned and the demand for exclusion is to be made by 
many industries in the United States. The Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons] indicated in an admirable address a 
few days ago that many of the protected industries having 
secured embargoes and obtained absolute control of the do- 
mestic markets were now going out into new fields for the pur- 
pose of obtaining large interests, if not control, of markets in 
other countries. 

The plan apparently is to place the American market in the 
hands of American producers by building tariff walls so high as 
to prevent any possible competition, so that they may impose 
upon the American people whatever prices their avarice and cu- 
pidity may dictate. But the plan extends further; it contem- 
plates that a portion of the enormous profits derived from the 
home market shall be sent abroad for investment with the ex- 
pectation of deriving larger profits from production and sale in 
foreign markets. 

Mr. President, there is unmistakable evidence that the present 
tariff law has enabled many industries to unduly profit at the 
expense of the consumers. The value of agricultural property 
has shrunk tens of millions of dollars under the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber law, and thousands of farmers have been forced into 
bankruptcy. But the protected industries have reaped enor- 
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mous profits and the value of manufacturing and industrial prop- 
erties have risen to unprecedented heights. 

It is apparent that our economic system needs adjustment. 
There are too many disparities and inequalities. An equilib- 
rium must be brought about between agriculture and the manu- 
facturing interests. We can not continue a policy which exalts 
the big manufacturing organizations of the United States and 
depresses the millions who toil upon the farms and upon whose 
backs heavy burdens have been placed. It is regrettable, but 
nevertheless true, that behind the ramparts of inordinate and 
unjust protection, monopolies have arisen, threatening and de- 
stroying domestic competition, and gradually transferring the 
earnings and property of the masses into the hands or under 
the control of a limited number of powerful industrial and 
financial organizations. A few days ago there was published 
by a New York bank a statement based upon the returns made 
by corporations, which showed that during the first six months 
of this year the profits of a few hundred corporations exceeded 
by $550,000,000 the profits made by these same corporations 
in a six months’ period of 1928. The net profits of these cor- 
porations for the six months ended June 30 of this year were 
approximately two and one-half billion dollars. 

Mr. President, the profits of all the farmers of the United 
States for the years 1928 and 1929 will not approach the net 
profits of these 900 corporations, during the 6-month period 
just mentioned. Indeed, the capital of the farmers has been 
reduced by nearly $20,000,000,000 since 1921, and they have made 
no profits during the same period. And these corporations in order 
to control domestic prices form trusts and monopolies and fix 
prices through institutes and associations, which they organize 
and control, and, of course, the public are the victims. If the 
competitive system in our industrial life is destroyed, then 
profound political changes will occur in this Republic. No 
people possessing and desiring liberty and trained in democratic 
institutions will long endure an industrial oligarchy. Trusts and 
monopolies may triumph for a while, but eventually the people 
will rise against them. They will be shorn of their power, even 
though in accomplishing that end there may be severe wrenches 
in the political and industrial field. 

Mr. President, I am not contending against reasonable tariff 
rates, but am protesting against a policy that increases the 
power of trusts and monopolies as will the tariff bill now before 
us. That there are trusts and monopolies in our industries to- 
day must be conceded by those who are familiar with our eco- 
nomic system. They have become so powerful that they are 
advocating the repeal of all antitrust legislation. I might add 
that these appeals seem to be unnecessary because the laws 
against trusts and monopolies are not enforced. 

When the tafiff act of 1921 was being incubated a representa- 
tive of one of the largest industrial organizations in the United 
States was asked by the chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
Senator Penrose, “ What do you want?” He stated in reply 
that he wanted an embargo, then a tariff so high that if anything 
should leak through the embargo it would be caught by the 
tariff wall, and finally he wanted that all antitrust laws should 
be repealed so that there would be immunity from prosecution. 

The other day I asked the Senator from California [Mr. 
SHortripcE], following a colloquy, if it was not a fact that the 
Sherman antitrust law was not being enforced. I understood 
him to dissent from the view which I suggested. I stated then 
that if it were not enforced, the result would be that industrial 
activities would soon be controlled by a few giant organizations. 
The fact is, Mr. President, that the Sherman law has not been 
enforced. For the first 26 years after its passage the number 
of suits prosecuted was considerably less than 200, and during 
the 10 years preceding June, 1926, approximately 140 cases were 
dealt with in the courts. And I may add that the results of 
the prosecutions were disappointing, either because of mis- 
interpretation of the law or the failure to obtain all the neces- 
sary facts warranting legal proceedings. 

It is now being contended that monopoly cheapens products 
and is, therefore, justified. One writer has stated that to fight 
monopoly is to try to quicken dead competition. 

Mr. President, if the law of competition is destroyed in our 
industrial life, an irresistible demand will arise, regardless of 
our political institutions and our economic views, for Govern- 
ment ownership or at least effective governmental control. 
Either would be, in my opinion, most unfortunate. The path 
marked out by the fathers indicated a free and fair field and 
legitimate and honest competition in our economie and indus- 
trial life. Let us adhere to that policy. Let us frame our 
tariff laws so that there may be legitimate and proper protec- 
tion, not tariff rates that destroy competition and result in 
monopolistic control, not only of the necessities of life but sub- 
stantially all domestic production. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGER. The Senator having made reference, I 
take it, to my poor self in regard to the nonenforcement of our 
antitrust laws, I think I observed the other day that if those 
laws were being violated we, or the Government in control, are 
to be censured for not enforcing them. As I recall, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator will indulge me just a moment, it was a Re- 
publican convention in Indiana or Ohio that proposed the Sher- 
man law; it was introduced in the House by McKinley; it 
passed a Republican House; it passed a Republican Senate, and 
was signed, I believe, by a Republican President, since which 
time, happily or otherwise, there have been certain Democratic 
administrations, and there have been Republican administra- 
tions which, I imagine, will continue for a good many years 
to come. 

Mr. KING. That is merely imagination. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I grant you, but my name is Samuel, 
who was the first if the least of the prophets. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator is neither. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If the laws, as the Senator suggests, 
are being violated, let us enforce them, and I would join the 
Senator in any resolution or any movement or any action to 
enforce those laws which I believe to be wholesome and good 
and beneficial. Of course, if not enforced, they are idle words. 
But what, may I ask the Senator, has the nonenforcement of 
our antitrust laws to do with the enactment of a proper tariff 
law? Personally, I believe in adequate protection to agricul- 
ture, to mining, and to manufacturing. We might disagree as 
to what rate is adequate, but, be it high or low—1 cent or 40 
cents—it should be adequate. I repeat, however, begging pardon 
for detaining the Senator so long 

Mr. KING. I am willing to yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What has the enforcement of our anti- 
trust laws to do with the preparation or the enactment of a 
tariff bill? 

Mr. KING. I see a direct relation between trusts and tariff 
bills. The Senator remembers the statement of Mr. Carnegie 
that tariff is the mother of trusts. There is a direct relation 
between high tariffs and trusts. The growth of trusts prior to 
the passage of the Sherman law was so apparent that the peo- 
ple demanded protection against their aggressions. The dis- 
cussions throughout the country and in Congress attributed the 
powerful position of trusts and monopolies, in part at least, to 
the tariff ramparts created by law. The Senator knows that 
following the Civil War, because of high tariff rates, certain in- 
dustries derived enormous profits and grew powerful and 
opulent. I do not mean to state that there may not be monop- 
olistic control of some commodities where there are no tariffs 
or low tariffs, but it is certain that where tariff rates are so 
high as to prevent foreign competition there is a powerful in- 
centive for domestic manufacturers to combine and confed- 
erate in order to control prices in the domestic market. And 
unfortunately when these combinations and associations are 
consummated they go further, and little by little the small pro- 
ducer, the manufacturer of limited means, is crushed and de- 
stroyed or falls into the embrace of powerful organizations. 

Senators know that mergers are going on in every form of 
industry, and rapidly the productive resources of our country 
are being absorbed or passing into control of a limited number 
of organizations. There are evidences that the mining industry 
is controlled by a limited number of corporations. That is par- 
ticularly true of the copper industry. The Senator from Wis- 
consin yesterday challenged our attention to a few very large 
organizations and to the large number of corporations and 
manufacturing plants which they had acquired. If time per- 
mitted I could point to other corporations which exercise 
monopolistic control in various industries. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator indulge 
me in a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah fur- 
ther yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If we should wipe out tariff duties, 
does the Senator think that the trusts would be destroyed? 
Suppose we should wipe out all tariff duties, or levy just such 
as we think would yield ample revenue, without any regard to 
the protective theory: Does the Senator think that the inflow 
of products from Europe or from China would do away with 
these trusts in America? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, no one is advocating a demolition 
of tariff walls. Im dealing with our present industrial system 
we can not treat the question de novo. A situation exists 
brought about by unwise tariff laws. That these laws have 
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contributed to the formation of monopolistic organizations, I 
think is conceded by substantially all political economists and 
by many of our political thinkers. That being true, a step in 
the right direction would be to adjust our tariff rates, having in 
view not monopoly or trusts and combinations in restraint of 
trade, but the interests of the whole people. 

It would be unwise, of course, to reduce important tariff 
duties in a drastic way. A proper survey of our industrial 
field would indicate to fair and impartial observers the need 
for reductions in many schedules and the necessity of framing 
tariff laws to encourage competition, not to discourage it, to 
afford reasonable protection to those industries requiring it, 
but not to give embargo protection to giant organizations that 
have grown rich and powerful from illegitimate profits. 

Iam afraid the Senator fails to see the importance, indeed, the 
necessity, of maintaining the competitive system, and by the 
competitive system I mean a system that not only permits but 
compels competition. The competitive system does not exist 
when tariff rates are so high as to exclude products or to per- 
mit only infinitesimal amounts to find entrance into our country, 
There are literally thousands of articles that are prohibited 
from reaching our shores because of high tariff duties. There 
are hundreds, if not thousands, of articles the imports of which 
are less than 10 per cent of our domestic consumption, and a 
majority of those I have in mind are less than 5 per cent, and 
no inconsiderable number less than 1 per cent. 

High tariff rates are an inducement to monopoly. That is 
exemplified in our own country. Whenever tariff rates were in- 
creased, from the days of the Civil War down to the Fordney- 
McCumber law, the consolidation of industry and capital in 
industrial activities increased. I repeat when I say that banks 
are being merged, vertical and horizontal trusts are being formed 
and a limited number of corporations to-day control an impor- 
tant part of the industrial capital of our country. Whenever 
tariff laws are being enacted industries of the greatest magni- 
tude, as a rule, cry for increased tariff duties. 

Here we find a corporation with its hundreds of millions of 
dollars of assets and which has nearly one hundred millions of 
surplus and reserves asking for a rate of duty above that 
recommended by the Finance Committee, although, as I believe, 
is in no danger of any foreign competition. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
a further interruption ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah fur- 
ther yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. KING. I do, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Is there any trust among the wool- 
growers of America? They are asking for protection on wool. 
Is there a trust among the rice growers of America? Is there 
a trust with respect to any or all of the agricultural societies 
of America? They are asking for a tariff; and it may well be, 
and indeed it is, that they are asking for increased rates of duty. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not desire to be led into a 
discussion of questions other than those we are considering. 
Permit me to say, however, that there is no trust among the 
wool growers of the United States. I know there has been and 
still is a free field and the assertion of individualism on the part 
of those engaged in that industry. There are thousands of farm- 
ers who are raising sheep and producing wool. There is no 
combination among them. Nor is there among the flockmasters 
of the West. And the Senator misconceives my position if he 
believes I am contending for the abolition of all duties. When 
the Fordney-McCumber bill was before the Senate I had some- 
thing to do with presenting a number of the schedules, and, 
speaking for my party, I stated that we favored reasonable rates 
and that some of the amendments which would be offered to the 
bill would be as high or higher than the provisions of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, which contained rates higher than those found in 
any preceding law. 

In my opinion, the schedules of the Fordney-McCumber law 
should be carefully examined and many reductions made, par- 
ticularly in those commodities controlled by industrial monopo- 
lies and trusts throughout the country. I do insist, however, 
Mr. President, that the antitrust laws be enforced. I believe 
that the results, if they were enforced, would be highly bene- 
ficial. It is manifest if the gravitational forces operating in 
industry are continued there will arise some powerful monopo- 
lies, and the wealth of the country will rapidly be absorbed 
by great organizations and combinations operating in all in- 
dustrial and economic fields, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I was, however, interested in the Sen- 
ator’s statement that the tariff duties have built up, are but- 
tressing, and in a sense now perpetuate trusts in America. If 
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that is so, there are but two remedies: LEither to enforce our 
domestic national and State laws against these illegal organi- 
zations or trusts, or, according to the Senator’s argument, to 
destroy them by reducing tariff duties; one or the other. 

I venture, with great respect, to put the question, inviting 
the Senator’s further answer if he desires to make one, How 
does a tariff duty create a trust? and why are we impotent to 
enforce our laws against trusts because of a tariff law? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep] 
comes in this afternoon to lecture the people whom he was lec- 
turing yesterday for wasting time, I hope he will remember 
that our friend from California, a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, started a subject about which there is no end. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah fur- 
ther yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. KING. 1 do. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I plead guilty, and thereby hope to 
avoid the lecture. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall feel constrained to make a 
very brief reply to my friend. 

I repeat that if the Senator does not know of the existence 
of trusts—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have not said that. 

Mr. KING. 1 understood the Senator to take that position. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I hope the Senator will not put that 
statement in my mouth. I do not say that. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, of course I do not desire to misin- 
terpret the position of the Senator. Briefly replying to his sug- 
gestions—I believe that the antitrust laws should be vigorously 
enforced and monopolies and trusts dissolved. I believe that 
it is essential to the preservation of our form of Government 
that we preserve the competitive system in industry and in all 
economic fields. I believe that if great mergers continue so 
that the credit system of the country is controlled by a few and 
that if the productive resources of the country pass into the con- 
trol of a limited number of individuals there will result a con- 
dition of industrial servitude utterly incompatible with demo- 
cratic institutions and our republican form of government. It 
is important to have political liberty but it can not be enjoyed 
if there is not industrial liberty. 

Professor Jenks himself admits that the normal development 
of manufacturing industry and distribution seems to be under 
the direction of giant industry, if not of complete monopoly; and 
he declares that to legislate in opposition to this normal tendency 
of industry is sure to make legislation difficult if not impossible 
of enforcement. He declares that business is hampered by anti- 
monopoly mandates of the law and, if I understand him cor- 
rectly, he recommends that they be elided from the law. That 
view is undoubtedly entertained by many. I believe that the 
repeal of these laws would be most unwise. I am repeating 
when I say that if the laws against monopolies and combina- 
tions in restraint of trade are not enforced, and if monopolies 
are permitted to control business and industry our institutions 
and our form of government will be in danger. I regret the 
failure to enforce these statutes. Of course the Republican 
Party has been in power during most of the period since the 
enactment of the Sherman law, but during Democratic adminis- 
trations, in my opinion, there was not the vigorous enforcement 
of the laws that the situation required. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I ask the Senator, What is a trust? 

Mr. KING. If the Senator, with his knowledge, does not 
know, I am not going to fiene a trust to-day. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Is Henry Ford a trust because of the 
colossal size of his operations? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not desire to prolong the 
discussion with respect to trusts as I desire to answer some of 
the arguments made by Senators who are advocating the 1-cent 
tariff rate on calcium carbide. However, let me say that there 
are vertical and horizontal trusts, and that a monopoly of a 
commodity or an industry may exist in the hands of some one 
individual. I can conceive of a situation where one man might 
be possessed of resources so great as to fix prices of the indus- 
try or at least of an important commodity and destroy domestic 
competitors. If the present antitrust laws are not broad 
enough to deal with all phases of interstate monopoly Congress 
has the power to strengthen them and to enact statutes that will 
deal with monopolies and trusts and price-fixing organizations 
regardless of the number of individuals engaged therein. 
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Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppie] a few 
moments ago offered for the Recorp a statement from the Engi- 
neering Journal. I have just examined it, and it indicates that 
Norway is not so important a factor in the manufacture of cal- 
cium carbide in Europe but that Germany is the largest pro- 
ducer. I judge from the article that there is no ground what- 
ever for the fear of competition from Norway, and as I view 
the situation no European country can be a serious competitor 
with the carbide company. Let us take Germany. One of 
the representatives of the Tariff Commission at my request 
secured a few moments ago from the Tariff Commission office 
a statement showing the. cost of coke in European countries pro- 
ducing carbide and in the United States. Senators will recall 
that coke and limestone are the two ingredients in the manu- 
facture of calcium carbide. Coke in the United States costs but 
$2.73 per ton; in England, $4.17 per ton; in France, $5.31; and 
Germany, $4.60. Limestone costs no more in the United States 
than it does in either of the countries just mentioned. It appears 
then that the question of power is the other important factor. 
I should add that in Canada, from the information that I have, 
coke costs more than it does in the United States. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, where did the Senator say 
he got these figures? 

Mr. KING. Doctor Craig, who is connected with the Tariff 
Commission, handed me these figures since the debate started. 
Doctor Watson, a tariff expert, who sits with the chairman of 
the Finance Committee, stated to me within the past hour 
that power constituted one-fourth of the cost in the produc- 
tion of calcium carbide, and the chairman of the committee states 
that the cost of the power in Norway is $6 per horsepower. My 
information is that in France, Great Britain, and Germany 
the cost is greater than in Norway. But assume that in Ger- 
many the cost of power is $6 per horsepower then according to 
the figures furnished me by the representative of the Tariff 
Commission the differential is $8 per ton—that is to say, assume 
that the cost of limestone and of coke is the same in Germany 
or Norway as in the United States and the cost of power in 
Norway or Germany is $6 per horsepower, the cost in the 
United States would be $8 per ton greater than in the countries 
just mentioned. The chairman of the committee states that 
the freight rate from Norway, and I presume it is the same from 
Germany, to the port of entry in the United States is $5 per ton. 
To transport the product to the markets of the United States by 
rail would be an additional cost which would reduce the differ- 
ential and produce almost a condition of equality and parity 
in the matter of cost of production. The cost of power in the 
United States varies. Contracts at Niagara have been written 
for $19 per horsepower. I have no doubt that with the in- 
creased production of hydroelectric power in the United States 
there will be a gradual reduction in the power costs. 

I am advised by officials of the Interior Department that the 
cost at Boulder Dam will be $8 per horsepower. I am also 
informed that power is produced in California by the use of 
coal at from $8 to $10 per horsepower. I do not mean that it 
is sold for that price, but am advised that that is the cost of 
its production. I should state that in Canada power costs for 
corporations are substantially the same as in the United States. 
I was informed by a representative of the Federal Power Com- 
mission that the Canadian costs for corporations and large 
manufacturing institutions are somewhat in excess of power 
costs in the United States. 

Canada would, therefore, have no advantages over the United 
States in the production of calcium carbide, and any threat to 
remove plants from the United States to Canada for production 
of calcium carbide are idle and meaningless and made only for 
the purpose of frightening Congress into acceding to the de- 
mands of this great corporation. With a one-half cent tariff 
and with the costs of production in Canada substantially the 
same as in the United States it is absurd to say that the indus 
tries of the United States would suffer from Canadian importa- 
tions. The one-half cent tariff would amount to $10 per ton. 
Would the American manufacturer remove his plants to Canada 
and there produce calcium carbide at costs substantially the 
same as in the United States for the delectable opportunity of 
paying a tariff duty of $10 per ton to the United States? There 
is another factor, Mr. President, which I should mention, and 
which some Senators will undoubtedly regard as important. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Nye in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Has the Senator not overlooked another 
factor—— 

Mr. KING. Wages? 

Mr. COPELAND. The matter of wages. 
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Mr. KING. No; that was what I had in mind, and I will deal 
with that at this time. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is so important a question—— 

Mr. KING. I do not attach to it the importance that the 
Senator does. Mr. President, during the tariff discussion there 
has been considerable talk about wages in the United States and 
in foreign countries. Senators content themselves with the 
mere statement of the wages paid. They do not mention the 
most important and, indeed, the controlling factor, namely, the 
productivity of labor. Measured by that standard, wages in the 
United States are less than in Norway or Germany and, indeed, 
substantially all European countries. While the American wage 
earner receives more money per hour or per day or per week 
than does the European wage earner, the American wage earner 
produces from two to three times as much as the European wage 
earner and adds in value two or three times as much as results 
from the labors of the European wage earner. Therefore, 
though wages in European countries are but from one-third to 
one-half as much in money as the wages paid in the United 
States, the European workman gives his employer only one-third 
to one-half as much value as does the American workman. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I dislike to say that I think the Senator is 
very much mistaken 

Mr. KING. The Senator is entitled to his own opinion, but I 
ean assure him that I am fortified by the records and make this 
statement only after a careful examination of the same. I 
have before me a report made by one of the experts of the Tariff 
Cemmission, which fully corroborates the statement which I 
have just made. 

Mr. COPELAND. Even the Tariff Commission, according to 
the figures which were placed in the Recorp by the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr], makes it very clear, indeed, that the 
difference between unskilled labor in the United States and 
unskilled labor in Norway is the difference between from $4 to 
$6 here and $1.50 to $2 there. 

I was in Ireland some time ago, and a friend of mine was 
employing stonemasons. They work 12 hours a day for $10 a 
week. That gives the Senate an idea of the difference between 
labor conditions here and labor conditions in Europe, because, 
of course, we would not ask and could not get a stonemason to 
work more than 8 hours a day, even though he were more 
expert he would be paid four or five or six times as much. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, notwithstanding the illuminating 
remarks of my friend, I still affirm the correctness of the posi- 
tion which I have taken. 

Now, let me proceed to amplify what I said a moment ago. 

I have here a chart prepared by the expert referred to which 
contains a vast amount of information showing the ratio of 
wages and production of labor horsepower im specified indus- 
tries in United States and certain European countries. I call 
attention to the first column—bituminous coal. It states that 
the amount of wages paid in the United States in the year was 
$1,382; in Great Britain, $866. But the American workman 
produced 876 tons of coal for the wages received and the British 
workman produced but 290 tons, so that the per cent of quantity 
was as 33.11 is to 100, which represents less than one-third. 
In Germany the amount of wage paid for the same period was 
$601, or 43.49 per cent of the wage paid to the American work- 
man; but the American miner produced 876 tons of coal and 
the German miner but 296 tons, or slightly more than one-third 
as much as the American miner. In the chemical industry the 
American workman received $1,444; the British workman, $596; 
but the value of the product resulting from the American work- 
man’s labors was $9,822, while that of the British workman 
was $4,348, or 44.27 per cent of the value resulting from the 
labor of the American workman. 

The chart further shows in the case just stated that the value 
added by manufacture by the American wage earner was $4,944; 
but the value added by the British worker was only $1,970, or 
39.85 per cent of the value added by the service of the Ameri- 
can workman. I should add, Mr. President, that one reason 
why the American worker is able to produce so much more 
than the foreign workman and to add so much greater value 
as the result of his labor to the commodity is the increased use 
of horsepower in the United States. For instance, in the chemi- 
cal production the wage earner in the United States employs 
horsepower of the value of $11.81 as against horsepower of the 
value of $4.03 in Great Britain, or 34.12 per cent as much 
horsepower as is employed by the American workman. 

Let me call attention to cement. The American workman 
received $1,403 and the British workman $660 or 47.04 per cent 
of the wages paid to the American workman, but the American 
cement worker produced cement of the value of $4,206 as against 
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$1.540 produced by the British cement worker. The British | 
worker produced, therefore, but 36.61 per cent in quantity of 
cement produced by the American workman and but 36.38 per 
cent in value. The American workman added by manufacture, 
as a result of his labor, $4,858 to the product, but the British 
workman added but $1,741, or 35.84 per cent of the value added 
by the American workman. In horsepower the American work- 
man in producing the quantity just mentioned consumed horse- 
power of the value of $22.68, but the British workman consumed 
horsepower of the value of only $9.45. 

In Germany the employee engaged in the production of cement 
produced in quantity $1,829 as against $3,628 by the American 
workman, or 50.41 per cent of the quantity produced by the 
American workman. 

Mr. President, I will read one more list, taken at random 
from the charts before me; it covers electrical machinery and 
supplies. The American wage earner received $1,350 as against 
$501 paid to the British workman, the latter receiving but 37.11 
per cent of the amount paid to the American wage earner; but 
the American wage earner produced a product in the amount 
of $6,419, while the British worker produced a product of the 
value of $2,509, or but 39.09 per cent of the value of product 
produced by the American worker. The value added by the 
American wage earner as a result of his services was $3,765, 
while the value added by the services of the British worker was 
$1,198, or 31.82 per cent of the value resulting from the Ameri- 
‘an Wage earner’s services. 

Mr. President, on the charts before me I have a large number 
of groups of industrial products and substantially the same per- 
centages are found in each group. Let me give one more 
example. Boots and shoes—the American wage earner received 
$1,091 and the British workman $511. 

The quantity produced by each for the wage paid was 1,563 
by the American wage earner and 899 by the British workman 
Stated in value the American workman produced a product of 
the value of $4,793 and the British workman a product of the 
value of $1,603. Those figures, of course, include the prices 
paid for the materials used in production. The value added to 
the product by the labor of the American wage earner was $2,144 
but the value added by the British workman was only $846 
or 39.45 per cent. 

Let me give one more illustration: In Germany in the produc- 
tion of pig iron the German worker receives $465, while the 
American wage earner in the production of pig iron receives 
$1,605. The quantity of the product produced by the American 


worker was 1,099 and the quantity of the product produced by | 


the German worker was 321. 

Senators will perceive from these figures that although the 
wages paid are larger in the United States, the employer re- 
ceives, as the result of his employee’s services, very much more 
than does the British or German employer. In other words 
the productivity of the American workman is two or three times 
greater than the productivity of the English or German worker. 

Mr. President, in making these comparisons there is no pur- 
pose whatever to draw any invidious comparisons between the 
United States and other countries. The fact is that we in the 
United States, because of superior natural advantages, can pro- 
duce cheaper than in most countries in the world. We have 
an abundance of raw materials. Many European countries are 
denied raw materiais and are compelled to import them. Our 
industries are more efficiently managed. Mass production has 
played an important part in accomplishing the results to which 
I have just referred. An important factor is the very large 
use of electricity in our manufacturing plants. The American 
manufacturers consume three or four times as much electric 
power per man as do the European manufacturers. 

Mr. President, in another chart furnished me by the expert 
and who bases his statements upon the census reports and the 
reports of manufacturing industries, I find this statement on 
page 18 of the memorandum: 


In the United States in 1925 the number of wage earners in certain 
manufacturing industries were 8,384,261. The wages paid were 
$10,729,968,927, or an average wage per year of $1,280. In Great 
Britain the ayerage wage was $513. The value added by manufacture 
in the United States by the workmen referred to amounted to $26,- 
778,066,026, or $3,194 by each wage earner. In Great Britain the 
added value by manufacture was $4,729,350,425, or $1,096 by each 
wage earner, or 34.41 per cent of the value added by the American 
wage earner. 


Mr. President, the memorandum which I have, including the 
tables referred to, contains many more tables which I should 
like to present for the consideration of the Senate, but shall not 
take the time to do so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from California? 
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Mr. KING. I know what the Senator is about to quote 
from—a report which has been issued by the Department of 
Labor. He has referred to it several times and offered it for 
the consideration of the Senate some time ago. I am entirely 
familiar with the report, having examined it several times, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I was going to ask the Senator if he 
has compared the figures in this report with those to which he 
has been referring. 

Mr. KING. I have examined the figures and they are not 
in conflict with the figures which I have submitted. The 
report which the Senator has in his hands shows that the 
actual money paid in wages is greater in the United States 
than that paid in foreign countries. But the Senator misses 
the point which I am making—that wages are not wholly 
determined by the amount of money received. I recall that a 
few years ago when I was in Russia I paid 500,000,000 rubles 
for a pair of shoe laces, and in Germany I paid several hun- 
dred million marks for a raincoat. German and Russian work- 
men were receiving rubles and marks, which according to their 
face value, amounted to enormous sums per day, but the amount 
received measured by what could be purchased was pitifully 
small. The value of money depends upon what money will buy, 
and the value of wages to the employer is what the wage earner 
produces. And in determining the differences in cost in the 
United States and in other countries it is not sufficient to show 
that the American wage earner receives higher wages than the 
wages paid in foreign countries. If the American wage earner 
produces three times as much as the foreign workman, it is no 
proper criterion in measuring costs to compare the money wage 
paid in the respective countries, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator is criticizing the Secretary 
of Labor. 

Mr. KING. I am criticizing no one, and I am not retractiyg 
any statement made. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. These are authoritative figures, 

Mr. KING. I am stating that I am not discussing the figares 
in the report, but they do not measure the production of the 
foreign wage earner as aguinst the production of the American 
employee, and therefore they lose their value as a basis for any 
proper and just determination of the factors to be considered in 
laying tariff duties. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mtr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, I have been very much inter- 
ested in what the Senator has said, but I still insist that in 
Norway, to be specific, unskilled labor is paid from $1.50 to $2, 
while in the United States it is paid from $4 to $6. 

Mr. KING. I can not entirely agree with the Senator as to 
what unskilled labor receives in the United States, but even 
if that were true it does not call for any modification of the 
principle for which I am contending that the final test of wages 
and cost is the productivity of labor. But since the Senator 
has referred to wages paid in the United States, let me call his 
attention to a publication issued in September of this year and 
compiled from Government statistics. The publication referred 
to is the Manufacturers’ News. 

Let me add that I have before me numerous reports from the 
Department of Labor, from the American Federation of Labor, 
and also from the National Industrial Conference Board, over 
which, the Senator will recall, President Hoover presided. 
These reports show the wages paid in industries in the United 
States. But first let me mention what the Senator knows is a 
fact, that in the highest protected industries of the United 
States the wages are the lowest, and the highest wages are paid 
in those industries which are not protected. Those engaged in 
the building trades receive wages very much higher than those 
in any protected industry, and the same can be said of the vast 
army of railroad employees. The chemical industry, which is 
the most prosperous of any industry in the United States, pays 
the lowest wages. The wages paid measured by the value of 
the products in the United States is between 8 and 10 per cent. 
Directing attention to the publication just mentioned : 

In the automobile-implements industry the average weekly 
earnings, and these are skilled workmen, were $31.16; in the 
automobile industry, $32.67; in the boots and shoes industry, 
$21.64. 

May I digress to remark that the higher the tariff and the 
larger the earnings of the great manufacturing corporations 
which have built up fortunes by virtue of their high tariffs 
and which have formed great trusts, the lower the wages paid. 

In the chemical industry, which has been so protected and 
has so profited, the weekly wages are only $28.51; cotton indus- 
try, $19.66; in another group of cotton manufactures, $13.85; 
electrical engineering, $28.25. 
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Mr. COPELAND. What figures did the Senator give for the 
chemical industry? 

Mr. KING. I gave $28.51. 

Mr. COPELAND. In Germany in the chemical industry the 
rates are $11 for skilled labor and $9 for unskilled labor. 

Mr. KING. I am familiar with those figures. The Senator 
is not telling me anything new. I showed a few moments ago, 
but the Senator does not seem to appreciate the significance of 
the facts, that one American will produce a much larger quan- 
tity of a given product than a man in Germany, and that the 
value of his efforts in the United States is three or four times 
as great as the value of the efforts of a man in Germany. So 
when we come to productivity the American manufacturer has 
all the advantage. He may pay two or three times as much 
in wages per man, but he gets ten times as much in quantity 
and in value of products for his wages. There is the difference. 

How do we determine the value of the wages? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am sure the Senator will forgive me for 
saying that I think he is mistaken. I have seen German work- 
men work, and there is not anybody, even by so forceful and elo- 
quent a speech as the Senator from Utah is making, who could 
convince me that an American workman produces three or four 
times as much as a German workman—and I am not reflecting 
at all upon either man when I say that. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is entitled to his opinion. I am 
giving the figures, and if the Senator is interested I am sure 
he will ascertain that the difference in productivity is exactly 
what I have stated. It is the productivity that determines the 
wages. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 


Mr. KING. I yield. 
Mr. BLACK. I am interested in the figure that is under 
consideration. With reference to productivity, does the Senator 


mean that the American, by reason of additional machinery, 
produces more? Is that the idea? 


Mr. KING. I said that is an important factor, as I have 
attempted to indicate. 
Mr. BLACK. I would imagine that is what the Senator 


referred to, because there are so many people of foreign birth 
who work in the factories both in this country and in Canada; 
but I presume the productivity, if it were more in the United 
States, would be due largely to improved machinery and power. 

Mr. KING. I think that is one important factor and I wish 
to emphasize it. We have, I believe, superior plants and ma- 
chinery. Perhaps in the manufacture of a few commodities 
Germany may have equal mechanical and technical advantages. 
I think our organizations are more efficient, and mass production 
has contributed to the increased productivity of individuals. All 
of these factors are to be taken into account. 

I repeat that when we determine the production per man in 
the United States and the production per man in the countries 
to which I have referred, we find that we outstrip them and 
the result is, as shown by the report of the Department of Com- 
merce to which I called attention a few days ago, that we are 
sending abroad fabricated products from the factory and mill 
and mine and, as Doctor Klein said, underselling Europe in 
their own markets because of the cheapness of production in the 
United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has said, however, that in the 
chemical industry the general statement he has made does not 
apply. 

Mr. KING. Oh, no, 

Mr. COPELAND. I say, and I think the Senator must agree 
with me, that when we come to chemical production we are 
getting into a field where the Germans are particularly expert. 
When the Senator says that the Germans turn out only one- 
third as much as we do in the chemical industry, I suggest to 
him that anyone who has had the opportunity of visiting in- 
stitutions of the same sort in the two countries must know he is 
mistaken. 

Mr. KING. Of course I pay tribute to the knowledge of my 
friend from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, the Senator does not need to do that! 

Mr. KING. I visited plants in Germany three years ago and 
five years ago. I examined many plants in various parts of 
Germany. 1 pay tribute to the intellectual power of the Ger- 
mans, their genius and skill. But we have chemists in the 
United States who are the equal of chemists in any country. 
The chemical industry has developed in the United States in a 
most remarkable way, until to-day the United States produces 
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50 per cent of the chemical products of the world. We produce 
more than France and Great Britain and Germany put together. 

I am saying nothing derogatory to the genius and skill and 
great achievements of the Germans in the field of chemistry, as 
well as in other fields. But we have superior resources. We 
have better coal than has Germany. If the Senator investigated 
he learned that the brown coal does not possess the heat units 
that our bituminous coal contains. Germany lacks the raw 
materials that we have in the United States. The result is that 
our production has increased until to-day the gross earnings of 
the United States is $80,000,000,000, while the production of 
Germany to-day is scarcely one-third. 

But let me proceed with the matter of wages. In one division 
of our country in the cotton-manufacturing plants the weekly 
wages are $13.85; in electrical manufacturing, $28.25; furniture, 
$25.58; hosiery and knit goods, $21.72; iron and steel, $35.13; 
leather and tanning, $24.54—I will leave off the cents and just 
give the dollars from now on—meat packing, $25; paints and 
varnishes, $28; paper and pulp, $27; printing, books, and paper 
products, $24; rubber, $29; silk, $23; wool, $21; foundry and 
machine shop, $28; foundries, $29; miscellaneous, $27; hard- 
ware and small parts, $25.72. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to inquire of 
the Senator if I am correct in stating that there is no evidence 
of any distress on the part of the domestic concerns which are 
producing this commodity? 

Mr. KING. There is none. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And there is no question as 
to the soundness of their financial condition? 

Mr. KING. The earnings of the company to which I have 
referred are so great that the Senator would be shocked if I 
should read them. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it not also a fact that 
there are practically no imports of this commodity into this 
country? 

Mr. KING. The Tariff Commission reports—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If there are imports, they are 
very trivial? 

Mr. KING. Yes; amounting to about 1 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let me ask the Senator 
if there is occasion for tariff protection, unless it exists in the 
imagination, upon a commodity of which there are no imports 
and no element of financial distress so far as any American pro- 
ducer is concerned? 

Mr. KING. The question answers itself. I wish the Senator 
would look at this document which I have, consisting of scores 
of pages, embracing hundreds of commodities, not one-tenth 
of which show imports to exceed 2 or 3 per cent, and perhaps 
in the case of one-half of them the imports are 1 per cent or 
less, and, indeed, in the case of many of the commodities listed 
there are no imports whatever. Yet we are proposing to levy 
high tariff rates in this bill on those commodities. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator agree with 
me that anybody who has any consideration for the consumer 
in America ought to inquire before protection is granted, Is 
there any competition from abroad; is there any distress among 
the producers here? If those two factors do not exist, if it is 
shown that the American industry is profitable, that there are 
practically no imports of the articles being received, then, in 
the name of elementary common sense, what is the occasion for 
protection, no matter how extreme one may be in favor of the 
principle of protection? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there is no reason, of course, for 
protection in the case assumed by the Senator, and that is the 
case before us now. In this instance the imports are 1 per 
cent, the production is increasing every year, the assets of the 
company are being multiplied, and its dividends being increased. 
My recollection is that it has a surplus of some $87,000,000; 
that its net earnings for 1928 were more than forty-odd million 
dollars, and that it was among the number of corporations 
referred to in the condensed report which was published and 
to which reference was made by the Senator from Idaho, and 
which report has been supplemented by another in which it is 
shown that the earnings for the first six months of the limited 
number of corporations embraced in the report were $2,560,000,000, 
or $530,000,000 more than the earnings for the corresponding 
six months of 1928. In other words, with earnings during the 
past six months $500,000,000 greater than the earnings for the 
corresponding six months of last year in the case of a limited 
number of corporations—and this is one of them—we are impor- 
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tuned to save this weak, puny infant; that it will die of inanition 
unless we continue the tariff duty of 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the conditions 
cited by the Senator convincingly prove that there is far from 
being distress among the producer's of this commodity. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. The 
Senator from New York, in the very eloquent appeal which he 
made, stated that if we reduced the tariff rate to one-half of 1 
cent his State would suffer; that thousands of people would be 
thrown out of enrployment. I affirm, Mr. President, that the 
Senator is founding his argument upon a basis that can not be 
justified by the facts; he is entering into the realm of prophecy 
and imagination, just as the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia {Mr. SuorrripGe] did a few moments ago. Now I yield 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I thank the Senator. I 
should like to have the attention of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts for a moment. There is not any question about the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co. suffering; they will not suffer ; 
that is not the point I make. I am not interested in the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Co., but that company owns plants in Canada, 
and it does not care whether it nrakes this commodity at 
Niagara Falls, with a protective duty of 1 cent, or makes it in 
Canada without any protection and brings it over into the 
United States from there. I am not interested in that com- 
pany; its earnings have nothing to do with this matter. My 
contention—and the Senator from Utah was just a little bit 
sarcastic about my posing as a prophet—— 

Mr. KING. That was not sarcasm. 

Mr. COPELAND. All I have to do is to read history between 
the passage of the tariff act in 1922 and the present date. 
When we had this article on the free list it was made in Canada 
and exported into the United States to the amount of 31,000,000 
pounds; but when it became protected the manufacturers 
brought their plants over to our country. I am not interested 
in the Union Carbide Co., let nre say to my friend from Massa- 
chusetts, but I am interested in the men and women who work 
in my State. Their fate is at stake, in my opinion, and that is 
the reason why I am in opposition to my friend from Utah, 
who speaks eloquently on the general aspects of the tariff 
question, but his argument is one which does not apply specifi- 
cally to the case in point. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have attempted to address my- 
self specifically to tic case in point. I have shown that the 
cost of coke in the United States is $2.77 a ton, while in Nor- 
way, in Germany, in France, and in Belgium the cost is $4.60 
to $5.70 a ton. I have stated that limestone is just as cheap 
in the United States as it is in Canada or in other foreign 
countries, and that the cost of coke in Canada is a little more 
than in the United States, that coke and electricity are the 
ingredients in the production of this commodity. I have shown 
that power in Canada costs substantially the same for large 
corporations as it does in the United States. At Niagara Falls 
the contract price is $19, while the contract price of corpora- 
tions in Canada is a little more than that. I am taking the 
figures now of those who are the proponents of this scheme— 
and I use the term not offensively. They say that the power 
contributes only one-fourth to the cost, and, allowing for the 
difference between the cost of power, as they give it, in Nor- 
way and the cost of power in the United States and in Canada, 
there is a differential of $8 a ton. Add that $8 to the cost 
abroad and there would still be given to the American pro- 
ducer under this tariff rate a differential or advantage of more 
than $10 a ton. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If I follow the argument 
of the distinguished Senator from New York, it may be summed 
up as follows: If any American producer wants to get in- 
creased tariff protection—— 

Mr. KING. He will merely have to go across the line. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. All he has to do is to start 
a factory across the line—— 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And threaten to move his 
whole industry there unless we give him the protective duty 
he demands, without any consideration of the general public 
interest or of the consumer? 

Mr. KING. The Senator is right. 

Mr. President, I am pleading for the consumer. There are 
few who speak for him when tariff bills are under consideration. 
His voice was inarticulate at the hearings; the consumers were 
not there. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has not the reduction to one- 
half of 1 cent been recommended by certain Senators in this 
body who are known to be among the most dependable protec- 
tionists here and whose records, as demonstrated by the report 
made on this bill, indicate that they desire to afford protection 
on every possible occasion where it can be justified from their 
standpoint? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there are some Senators on the 
Finance Committee who will be glad, I think, to see reasonable 
tariff rates written into the proposed law. The Republican 
members of the Finance Committee, however, after considering 
the situation, recommended one-half of 1 cent, and for reasons 
which obviously appear satisfactory to them now they recom- 
mend an increase to 1 cent. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. KING. I yield the floor, 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, does the Senator from Utah take 
that position in spite of the fact that there is a_ possibility, 
which I have pointed out, that a duty of 1 cent a pound on 
carbide will result in the use of a great deal of the coal of the 
State of Utah? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator does not 
think that I would support a measure only because it might 
possibly in the remote future benefit my State. There is a 
principle involved in tariff legislation. Undoubtedly if Utah 
could find a market for her coal it would be of great benefit to 
the State, but I shall not accept the plausible statements of 
the Senator and the promises, real or imaginary, of some 
corporation that it will build a carbide plant in Nevada. Many 
specious promises are made concerning the establishment of 
new industries when tariff bills are before Congress. Let me 
ask my friend: Suppose a plant were built in his State or in 
mine; where will a market be found for the product? There is 
a freight rate of no mean proportions which is a handicap 
difficult to overcome. We find it difficult to find a market upon 
the Pacific coast for our coal, because of the freight differential. 
We can not ship east because of the high freight rates to the 
markets in the East. The intermountain States, with their 
many advantages, have some disadvantages. But I shall not 
enter into a discussion of the question raised by the Senator 
at this time. 

When the power plant in Boulder Canyon has been built 
eight or nine years from now, and electric energy is then de- 
veloped, then let the Senator come here and plead as elo- 
quently as he did a few moments ago for a carbide plant in 
Nevada, and perhaps there will be valid reasons for giving 
most serious attention to his plea. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I should like to reply briefly to 
the Senator from Utah. 

In the first place, the Union Carbide Co. have not made 
promises, as the Senator from Utah has stated. I am begging 
them to come into the State of Nevada and investigate the 
Boulder Canyon power question, 

In the next place, the Boulder Canyon Dam will not be built 
until the Interior Department is convinced that contracts can 
be made which will yield sufficient revenue to build it. I firmly 
believe that if we can get this industry in the State of Nevada, 
it will be a great benefit to us and to the whole western 
country. 

The freight question can be taken care of. If we can not get 
this company and other industries to come into Nevada and use 
this power, it will go to the Southern California Edison Co., 
to which it has been allocated. But we want the power in our 
State, to be used in our State for a State industry. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, for seven years this rate on 
carbide has been 1 cent per pound. That is in the law now. 
The House fixed the rate or left the rate at that figure. The 
Senate Committee on Finance recommended that it be cut to 
half a cent; and I understand that since the members of the 
committee have learned the true facts the majority of them 
are now in favor of leaving it in this bill as the House has it. 
It seems to me that that is just and fair. There are only eight 
of these industries in the United States—1 in New York, 1 in 
Michigan, 1 in Minnesota, 1 in Iowa, 2 in West Virginia, 1 in 
Virginia, and 1 in Alabama. 

I have here a brief stating about what has happened since 
this duty of 1 cent per pound was placed on carbide by the 
Congress in 1922: 

Since the present tariff protection was granted, imports have fallen 
off becuuse the Americun manufacturers who own foreign plants have 
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shifted all their manufacturing for the United States market to the 


United States plants. Other companies who previously manufactured 
in Canada are now operating plants in the United States, 


Why, Mr. President, I would vote for the present rate for 
that reason if for nothing else. I will vote to keep industries 
in the United States—to build them up in the first place, and 
after building them up to keep them in the United States. I 
do not want these industries driven out of the country; and 
if Congress, by levying a tax of a cent a pound, has caused these 
American citizens who manufactured outside to abandon proj- 
ects in other countries and come back to their own country 
and make this product, I welcome them back, and I bless the 
provision that brought them back. 

Why should I vote to kill these industries in the United 
States? Senators have had a good deal to say about trusts. 
I am against trusts. But the carbide company has fought the 
Hydroelectric Trust. Out in Nevada that company has taken 
sides with the State, and tried to arrange for the State to have 
eleciric power there, instead of the power companies giving it 
to somebody else. The carbide company down in my State, I 
understand, is an independent company; and, Mr. President, the 
young man who built up that industry is named Swan. He is 
a perfect wizard in the chemical world, and you are going to 
hear from him. He is a second Thomas A. Edison. He is doing 
wonders there with his chemical establishment, and he says 
that in time he is going to revolutionize the business of making 
cheap fertilizer. I do not want him and his splendid industry 
driven out of my State. I want him hedged about and en- 
couraged in every way that fair play will allow. That is one 
trouble with some people in the United States; you rally to the 
support of these gigantic interests, but when it comes to ex- 
tending a helping hand to some infant industry you waste 
hours and hours here speaking about it as you have done 
to-day. 

The Bible speaks about “straining at a gnat and swallowing a 
camel.” The Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] swallowed a 
camel to-day and strained at a gnat. Here are eight companies 
in the United States, four of them in the North and four in 
the South, just getting a foothold and doing good work, almost 
supplying the entire demand in the United States. I should 
like to see them supply it all, so that it would not be necessary 
for an ounce of it to come in from any other country. I want 
to see the home market supplied by home enterprise and home 
industry. I think they are entitled to it. I would not drive a 
single man out of employment by my vote here if I knew 
it would do that. I would rather increase the wage-earning 
army of my country. I have no desire to increase the army 
of the unemployed. I want to see men and women work, and 
work for a living wage. I want to encourage them in that, and 
I want them to know that the Congress is always the friend 
of those who toil, who want to work, and that the Congress is 
willing to provide conditions that will guarantee to them an 
honest wage 

Here we have spent about six hours, I believe, on a question as 
to whether or not we will permit a rate of 1 cent per pound upon 
carbide to remain in the bill. The law has had it there for 
seven years, and we have quibbled and played and dallied 
around this proposition for six hours, and the Senate has been 
held at bay by Senators who have grown very eloquent and 
have indulged in much fluent speech to strike down this duty 
to half a cent a pound. 

I will see some of these Senators later on swallow some of 
these tremendous rates that tower high like Pikes Peak, and 
they will not bat an eye; but when it comes to a question of 
cutting to one-half a cent a pound the duty on carbide produced 
by eight companies in the United States they spend hours and 
hours and grow exceedingly eloquent. As I say, they will take 
these other things later and just gulp them down and never bat 
an eye; but when it comes to a little thing like this the situation 
reminds me of a rooster out in the woods with a bunch of hens, 
Seratching around among the leaves he finds a worm, and he 
clucks and clucks, and they all run to him, and just as they get 
there he swallows the worm. [Laughter.] Let us vote on the 
amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in view of the dire necessity of 
these companies for relief, I think we ought to vote. I ask that 
we proceed to a vote on this matter, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I eall for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hastings in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
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Alien 


Fletcher Jones Simmons 

Ashurst Frazier Kendrick Smoot 
Barkley George <ing Steck 
Bingham Gillett La Follette Steiwer 
Black Glass McKellar Swanson 
Blaine Glenn McMaster Thomas, Idaho 
Blease Goff McNary Thomas, Okla. 
Borah Goldsborough Moses Townsend 
Bratton Gould Norbeck Trammell 
srock Greene Norris Tydings 
Brookhart Hale Nye Vandenberg 
Broussard Harris Oddie Wagner 
Capper Harrison Overman Walcott 
Caraway Hastings Patterson Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Hatfield Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Hawes Pine Warren 
Couzens Hayden Pittman Waterman 
Cutting Hebert Ransdell Watson 

Dill Heflin Schall 
Edge Howell Sheppard 
Fess Johnson Shortridge 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the Senate committee amend- 
ment, on page 7, line 1, to insert the words “ one-half of" before 
the figure “1,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 16. Calcium carbide, one-half of 1 cent per pound; calcium oxa- 
late, 4 cents per pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania |Mr. Reep], who 
is necessarily absent. If the Senator from Pennsylvania were 
present, I understand he would vote “nay.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I should vote “yea.” In these circumstances I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN], which I 
transfer to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suipsteap], 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
to the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] and vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. TYDINGS (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Mercatr]. If he were present and I were permitted to vote, I 
would vote “ yea” and he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmiTH], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
SAcKEtT], and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. SterHens]. In his ab- 
sence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to announce that my col- 
league [Mr. WHEELER] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. FESS. The junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. KEAN] 
is paired with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropin- 
son]. These Senators are necessarily absent from the Chamber. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 42, as follows: 


YEAS—37 


Ashurst Fletcher King Sheppard 
Barkley Frazier La Follette Simmons 
Blaine George McKellar Swanson 
Borah Glass McMaster Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Harris MeNary Walsh, Mass. 
Capper Harrison Norbeck Walsh, Mont, 
Caraway Hayden Norris Waterman 
Connally Howell Nye 
Cutting Johnson Overman 
Dill Jones Pine 

NAYS—42 
Allen Glenn Kendrick Steiwer 
Bingham Goff Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Black Goldsborough Oddie Townsend 
Blease Gould Patterson Trammell 
Brock Greene Phipps Vandenberg 
Broussard Hale Pittman Wagner 
Copeland Hastings Ransdell Walcott 
Couzens Hatfield Schall Warren 
Edge Hawes Shortridge Watson 
Fess Hebert Smoot 
Gillett Heflin Steck 

NOT VOTING—16 

Bratton Kean Robinson, Ark. Smith 
Burton Keyes Robinson, Ind. Stephens 
Dale Metcalf Sackett Tydings 
Deneen Reed Shipstead Wheeler 


So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I give notice that when the bill 
is reported to the Senate I shall ask for a vote on the amend- 
ment relating to calcium carbide. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator reserves a vote in the 
Senate on that item, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the Senate next con- 
sider the amendment in regard to casein, found on page 7, 
paragraph 19. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the item of tetrachloride has not 
been passed upon, 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that fact. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask that my amend- 
ment regarding tetrachloride may be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin will be’ passed over. 

The Secretary will state the amendment indicated by the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. SMoor]. 

The Curr CLERK. In paragraph 19, on page 7, line 12, the 
committee proposes to strike out “214 cents” and insert in lieu 
thereof “3% cents,” so as to read: 

Casein or lactarene and mixtures of which casein or lactarene is the 
component material of chief value, not specially provided for, 344 cents 
per pound. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, on page 7, line 12, I move 
to amend the proposed amendment by striking out the figures 
“314” and inserting in lieu thereof “8,” so that the paragraph 
would read: 

Casein or lactarene and mixtures of which casein or lactarene is the 
component material of chief value, not specially provided for, 8 cents 
per pound. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from California offers his 
amendment as a substitute for the Senate committee amendment 
I understand. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is that substitute subject to amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a motion to strike out and 
insert, and therefore the amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia would be subject to amendment. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, the Senate has been in 
session since 10 o’clock this morning and it is now 4 o’clock p. m. 
Many Senators have been busy; practically all of them have 
been busy since the Senate convened this morning. It is not 
my purpose to multiply words or to indulge in any general dis- 
cussion as to the philosophy of tariff legislation. Perhaps it 
is sufficient for me to say that I believe in what is called the 
protective-tariff theory. I believe that rates should be imposed 
adequate to protect the American producer without injury, of 
course, to the American consumer. 

Local associations directly interested in this item, namely, 
casein, State associations similarly interested, national asso- 
ciations similarly interested—each and all of these organizations 
made up of farmers, men and women living on the farm, are in 
favor of 8 cents a pound on casein. I must assume, and I do 
assume, that Senators who do me the honor now to listen are 
familiar with the subject, that they have read, possibly, the 
hearings before the House committee, that they have read the 
hearings before the Senate committee, and that they are more 
or less familiar, perhaps quite familiar, with the basic facts 
which are to be considered. 

Without taking the time of the Senate to read them, I wish 
first to call attention to certain communications which have 
reached me from my State and some—indeed, many others— 
from other States of the Union, May I digress to say that I am 
not thinking of California alone? If Wisconsin or Minnesota 
or Florida or Iowa or any other State in the Union were here 
asking for these rates and California were not directly inter- 
ested in them, I should take the position I take to-day, for we 
are one people, one Nation. 

I invite attention to a telegram which comes to me from 
Tulare, Calif., from the Dairymen’s Cooperative Creamery Asso- 
ciation; to one of like import from San Luis Obispo, Calif., 
from the Harmony Valley Cooperative Creamery Association ; 
to one from Riverdale, Calif., from the Riverdale Cooperative 
Creamery Association; to one from Arcata, Calif., from the 
United Creamery Association; to a letter from Modesto, Calif., 
from the Milk Producers’ Association of Central California. 

I shall not, as I said, trouble the Senate to read the letter, but 
I shall ask, as in respect of others, that it may be printed in the 
REcorD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is ag follows: 
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Mopesto, CALir., October 10, 1929. 
Senator SAMUEL SHORTRIDGE, 

° Washington, D. OC. 

Deak SENATOR SHORTRIDGE: We are just in receipt of information 
that you have introduced a new amendment to the tariff bill requesting 
that the duty on casein be increased from the 3% cents recommended 
by the Finance Committee to 8 cents, or not less than 60 per cent ad 
valorem, 

We want to compliment you on the stand that you have taken ond 
assure you that our board of directors and our members will appreciate 
it very much when they hear the news that you have taken up their 
battle. I question whether the dairymen themselves appreciate the de- 
moralizing situation that the skim-milk powder people find themseives 
in at the present time, and that the best relief that we can get at the 
present time is to convert a large quantity of the skim milk into casein, 
which would help very materially to steady the skim-milk powder mur- 
ket, and at the same time it would not mean that the price of casein 
would advance very materially. It would only steady it. This agri- 
cultural product should be protected, and we feel that you are doing 
very good work. 

Very truly yours, 
MiLK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, 
G. H. BENKENDORF, General Manager. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I invite attention to a letter from Har- 
mony, Calif., by the association there which is a cooperative 
creamery association; also to a communication from San Fran- 
cisco to the same effect. I also offer a letter from Arcata, from 
the United Creameries Association, which sets forth in full the 
merits of the case; also a communication from Holtsville, 
Imperial County, Calif., from the Imperial Valley Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association; also a letter setting forth the facts from 
the Milk Producers’ Association of California, following the 
telegram referred to; also a letter from the Point Reyes Coop- 
erative Creamery Association; also one from the Modesto Co- 
operative Association; also one from the Kings County Cream- 
ery Association; also one from the Challenge Cream & Butter 
Association of Los Angeles, Calif.; also a letter, thoughtful, 
conservative, intelligently worded, from the Danish Creamery 
Association of Fresno, Calif. 

Mr. President, there is in California the California Dairy 
Council. It is made up of various associations of farmers imme- 
diately interested in this particular item. I shall offer for the 
Recorp a letter from them, hoping that Senators will have the 
time to read the arguments presented by the council—repre- 
sentative, I repeat, of the great industry in that State. Of 
course, I could take up the time to read it, but I have elected 
not to do so because I do not wish unduly to engage the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to have printed in the Recorp 
at this poiut the telegrams and letters to which I have invited 
the attention of Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The telegrams and letters are as follows: 


TULARE, CALIF., October 11, 1929. 
Senator SamMun, M. SHORTRIDGER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We greatly appreciate your activities on behalf American dairymen 
and farmers in tariff fight. Your amendment as regards casein fair 
and just. We need 8 cents to protect us against cheap Argentine labor 
in producing casein. Thanks. 

DAIRYMEN’S COOPERATIVE CREAMERY ASSOCIATION, 


San Luis Osispo, CaLir., October 11, 1929. 
Senator Samurt M. SHorRTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. O.: 

We received copy of your amendment increasing tariff on casein to 
8 cents. We sincerely thank you for your commendable activities in 
behalf of the American farmer in the present tariff fight. We trust 
you will support Senator BroussarD’s amendment regarding imports 
from the Philippines. 

HARMONY VALLEY COOPPRATIVE CREAMERY ASSOCIATION. 


RIVERDALE, CALIF., October 11, 1929. 
Hon. Senator Samurt M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. O.: 

We greatly appreciate and highly commend you for your activities in 
behalf of our dairymen in the present tariff fight. We sincerely thank 
you. Your amendment asking an increase from 3% to 8 cents on casein 
is most essential in order to protect our dairy farmer against the 
importation of cheap Argentine casein. 

RIVERDALE COOPERATIVE CREAMERY ASSOCIATION, 
J. H, A. Jonaensen, Manager, 
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Arcata, CALiF., October 11, 1929. 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We appreciate your active support in behalf American dairymen in 
present tariff fight. Your amendment increasing cusein tariff to 8 cents 
just. We need 8 cents to prevent foreign casein from flooding Ameri 
can markets. 

UNITED CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION, 
By J. L. Lewis, Manager. 
Harmony, Cauir., September 12, 1929. 
Iion. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

My Dwar Senator: After a close study of the proposed new tariff 

schedules our board of directors find that the duty on casein should be 


at least 8 cents per uound to protect the dairy industry of California | 


and the rest of the great States in our Union from the cheap labor and 
low cost of production of the European, South American, New Zealand, 
and Australian countries. 

It is our understanding that 
called for the express purpose 
industry. 

Our organization is strictly cooperative. At present we are serving 
335 dairymen in this community. We are operating under the Cali- 
fornia cooperative marketing act for the benefit of the dairy industry, 
and any aid that Congress can give our dairymen through increased 
tariffs on their products will be highly appreciated. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HARMONY VALLEY CREAMERY ASSOCIATION, 
By M. G. SALMINA, Manager. 


the special 
of granting 


session of Congress was 
agricultural equality to 


Frep L. HitMer Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., September 11, 1929. 
Senator SAMUEL M, SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: We are very much interested in the tariff on 
casein, being interested in a very large cooperative creamery in Hum- 
boldt County—the United Creameries Association. 

We believe the duty should be raised to protect this interest, and 
anything you can do for the same will be very much appreciated. 

Heping you are well and with my very kindest regards, I am 

Yours very truly, 
Frev L. HILMER. 


ARCATA, CALIF., August 23, 1929. 
SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 


United States Senator, Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

HoNoORABLE Stk: We have noted with interest the progress of the pro- 
tective tariff sitiation, relative to the several dairy products. 

It has been called to our attention that the tariff on casein has been 
raised to 3% cents, which is grossly inadequate and entirely out of line 
with the several other dairy protective tariffs. 

The dairy industry, which is one of America’s greatest assets, suffers 
greatly through the importation of upward of 28,000,000 pounds of 
foreign casein, due to so low a tariff. This only affords 10 cents pro- 
tection per 100 pounds of skim milk. The American manufacture of 
this particular dairy product with their well-paid labor and trained men 
have little chance against the foreign competitor, due to the great dif- 
ference between the living standards of the respective countries. 

While the tariff of 8 cents, which was recommended by the several 
dairy ieaders, seemed too high, we of the dairy industry, in all fairness 
to the American dairymen, feel that it is fair and just. We feel that 
8 cents is in line, and not unjust, 

If memory serves correctly, our honorable and esteemed President, 
Herbert Hoover, in his several campaign speeches stressed largely upon 
the high standards of American living. Let us maintain that standard 
of living through the medium of our protective tariff. The eyes of one 
of America’s greatest industry is upon her representative in this crisis, 
and on behalf of our several hundred dairy farmers of this section of 
California sincerely ask that you do all in your power to sustain this 
tariff figure. Your efforts on this issue in the past have been greatly 
appreciated in that we know that you have spent considerable time and 
energy on this proposition, 

Respectfully, 


UNITED CREAMERIES ASSOCIATION, 
J. B. Lewis, Manager. 





MopEstTo, CALIF., June 3, 1929. 


Senator SAM SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. CO. 


Dear Mk. SuHortrince: As Mr. Dooley used to say, ‘“ We see by the 
papers,” that the tariff bill is now in the hands of the Finance Com- 
mittee at Washington. We understand that you are a member of this 
committee, and we feel that you will do what you can to help the dairy 
industry secure that adequate protection which it deserves. 
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It is one industry in California at the present time that is doing 
| much to stabilize agriculture. Yet there are things that are manifestly 
out of line. We particularly refer to the present tariff bill, which does 

not provide for an increase in the duty on casein. 

California in the past has made very much casein. 
than it is doing now. We, ourselves, at our factory are 
casein now because it does not pay us to do sc. We 
milk-powder industry would be helped very materially if casein would 
receive more protection from foreign competition. The principal source 
of casein at the present time from foreign countries is the Argentine, 
and the casein there is produced very, very cheap. California casein 
has a very good reputation. The quality is very satisfactory, and I 
believe if you would make an investigation you would find that there 
is no better casein made anywhere than in California. Yet we have to 
compete with the cheap Argentine casein produced under conditions so 
that they can sell it very cheap. 

We feel that, as the good protectionist that you are, you will see the 
justice of this after you have made an investigation and will do every- 
thing you can to help us get more protection on casein and also better 
protection on skim-milk powder. 

Our organization, located in Merced, Stanislaus, and San Joaquin 
Counties, has 2,500 members. As a unit they ask you to help them at 
this time. 

Very truly yours, 
MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, 
G. H. BENKENDORF, General Manager. 





In fact, more 
not making any 
believe that the 





POINT REYES STATION, CALIF., June 5, 1929. 
Senator SAMUEL E. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: This letter is not written with the idea that you need 
urging to do your duty; we know your attitude on the tariff question 
and believe you are in entire sympathy with us in demanding adequate 
protection of dairy products. 

Our idea of writing then is, if possible, to furnish you with every pos- 
sible argument to use in your effort to secure recognition of the claims 
presented by the dairy industry. 

One of the most important dairy products from the standpoint of 
adding to the dairyman’s income has apparently been entirely ignored. 
We refer to casein. 

Casein is a product of skim milk that could be made in America in 
large quantities and would be a most welcome outlet for quantities of 
our skim milk. However, those who have attempted to manufacture it 
have been “stung” so hard and so often that only dire necessity drives 
us into making it. 

The feeding of this skim milk to hogs now results in a very meager 
price or none at all. Consequently the dairy industry has been strug- 
gling to find an outlet. We have developed processes for drying this 
milk for direct human consumption, but the oceans of milk available 
has so glutted the market for skim-milk powder that the return to the 
producer for his skim milk is now very low, and unless we can turn 
some of this milk into casein it is headed in the very near future to a 
still lower price or none at all. 

As a matter of fact, many factories who had taken their loss and 
closed their casein plants have on account of the pressure to find outlets 
for skim-milk products reopened them; many other new plants are going 
in. They are simply taking a chance that Congress will keep the 
platform pledges and permit American dairymen to supply the American 
market. 

Because American factories dropped out of the game several years ago 
the price for the last year or two has been around 13 to 15 cents at 
‘alifornia points, but as soon as we come back into production on any 
appreciable scale down will go our market to a prohibitive low prive. 
Fifteen-cent casein returns the producer less than 20 cents per hundred- 
weight net for skim milk. 

We will not go further into statistics or statements of .cost of pro- 
duction, imports compared to domestic supply, ability to supply the 
necessary quantity, grade, etc. All this has been compiled in a very 
fair and able manner by the National Milk Producers’ Association, and 
with which you have no doubt been supplied. 

We are therefore hoping that we have said something in this letrer 
that will help you in securing a higher duty on casein and thus provid 
ing a real help to California and other dairymen. 

With best wishes and respects to yourself, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
PotnT REYES COOPERATIVE CREAMERY ASSOCIATION, 
W. B. Hopkins, Manager 





BopeGca, CALIF., June 5, 1929. 
The Hon. Senator S. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SHORTRIDGE: As representatives of a dairying com- 
munity, we are much interested in the tariff bill now before your 
Finance Committee and are appreciative of the help already given cer- 
tain dairy products. 
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We note, however, there seems to be a disposition to leave out cascin, 
and respectfully ask your aid in obtaining tariff help on this commodity. 
Quite a large amount of casein is imported from Argentina, where skim 
milk has little value and labor conditions are not on our level. 
We realize, of course, that a certain amount of opposition will be en- 
countered from different sources, but think that aid to the farmer is 
paramount at the present time. 

We feel sure you are posted on the pros and cons of this question, 
and will therefore not take up your time with any further argument, 
and hope you will be able to see your way clear to help us in the way 
to get the most benefit for the farmer. 

Respectfully yours, 
THE BopEGA COOPERATIVE CREAMERY, 
By A. NICOLAISEN, Manager. 
Lemoore, CALIF., June 4, 1929. 
Senator SAM SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: We, as a member of the Challenge Cream and Butter 
Association, wish to thank you for all you have done in the past for 
the dairy industry and want to urgently ask your support in the pro- 
curing a good stiff tariff on casein. 

We ‘feel that this will go a long way toward putting the dairy indus- 
try on a good, firm basis and help in a large way to bring relief to the 
dairy industry as a whole. 

Again thanking you for your support, we remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
Kincs CouNTY CREAMERY ASSOCIATION, 
By W. N. Hupparp, Manager. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., Jtine 7, 1929. 
Hon, SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Member United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR: We are strongly depending upon you to win for the 
dairy industry a substantial increase on casein. This product now 
receives very light protection, amounting to only about 714 cents per 
hundred pounds of skimmed milk, which are required for its manufac- 
ture. Practically all other dairy products are much better protected. 
Also casein would benefit much more from an increase in the tariff, 
since perhaps 50 per cent of the casein used in this country is imported. 
Casein is about the only dairy product which is imported in anything 
like this percentage. 

Trusting that you will help us in this matter and help us to get the 
8 cents per pound duty on casein which the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers Federation is demanding, we are, 

Very respectfully, 
CHALLENGE CREAM AND BUTTER ASSOCIATION, 
By C. L. MircHEL, Secretary. 
FRESNO, CALIF., June 4, 1929. 
Hon. Senator SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

DearR SENATOR: We have been watching the tariff proposition as it is 
developing in Washington and are very much pleased with the work that 
our representatives have done thus far. However, there is one item in 


which we are very much interested, and on which we would like to see 


some action, namely, the tariff increase on casein. 

We are making about two cars of casein per month and are very much 
interested in getting a substantial increase in the tariff on casein for 
the benefit of the casein industry in our country. 

The Danish Creamery Association, which I have had the privilege of 
representing as manager for the past 30 years, is owned and controlled 
and, consequently, represents the interests of 2,200 dairymen in the San 
Joaquin Valley, and they are all very anxious for some action on the 
casein proposition. 

We have no doubt in regard to your loyalty and good work for the 
dairymen of California, but we can not resist urging, in our humble way, 
the necessity of an increase in the tariff on casein for the protection 
of our California dairy industry. 

Respectfully yours, 
DANISH CREAMERY ASSOCIATION, 
By J. R. MurpHy. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to say to the Senator that I have 
no doubt that Senators would all take great pleasure in reading 
all of the communications to which he refers. It is a question 
in my mind whether the Senator ought not to read them. We 
will have to spend the time to read them anyway, and while 
we are all here together would it not save time if the Senator 
would read them to us? I have received several hundred such 
communications. It had not occurred to me before, but it seems 
to me they ought to be printed in the Recorp. When I get to 
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thinking about taking the time of individual Senators to read 
them separately it occurs to me, because the debate will not be 
finished to-day, that to-morrow I shall get a dray and bring all 
of my communications over here and read them to the Senate. 
That would be a good scheme. 7 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The happy suggestion of the Senator is 
perhaps fully justified by my undiplomatiec remarks. I said I 
hoped Senators would read the communications. Perhaps that 
was an unhappy expression. I have not taken up the time and 
I do not purpose taking up the time to read these several com- 
munications, but I am inviting attention to those only that come 
to me from California. It may well be, and I am happy to 
know that the Senator from Nebraska has received many, and 
I hope of like character. If so, perhaps I am warranted in 
stating now that the farming interests, the dairy interests of 
every State:in the Union are in favor of an increased duty on 
this article. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do. 

Mr. EDGE. I am very glad the Senator yielded at that point, 
especially after the last statement he made. I am sure every 
Member of the Senate would like to have the facts if the Sena- 
tor has possession of them through letters or other correspond- 
ence. The Tariff Summary is very indefinite on this subject. I 
do not know whether 8 cents or 3% cents or some figure between 
those two represents the real spread or difference in cost of 
production between the Argentine, which seems to be more 
strongly in competition with us, and the United States. 

I approach this question, representing a State that is teeming 
with industries, but with the desire to vote for whatever duty 
is just and proper, whether it be 8 cents or 7 cents or 6 cents 
or 3% cents. As far as it is possible to ascertain the facts with 
respect to the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad they should be presented and our American dairymen 
protected in the American market. 

If the Senator has information which will really give light to 
Senators, I am sure we would be glad to have it so we can reach 
some businesslike conclusion. So far as I am concerned 1 say 
without reservation in advance that I want the happy opportu- 
nity to vote for a proper differential. But it is only fair to the 
Senate, if the dairymen have made these calculations and have 
real facts, as I have no doubt they have, that we should have 
them presented as far as it is possible to do so. We are asked 
for trade facts whenever an industrial schedule comes before 
the Senate. We have made every possible effort to get these 
facts. We are making every possible effort to present them to 
the Senate and to the country. If those in California and other 
sections of the country who are mainly interested in the produc- 
tion of casein can give us the facts with reference to this item, 
let us have the information. I shall be glad to vote for any 
proper differential, but I should like to have the figures upon 
which a tariff can properly be computed. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I undertake to say the various assocla- 
tions that have studied the question and gathered the facts know 
the cost of production in Argentina and know the cost of pro- 
duction in America aud are justified in concluding and claiming 
that a rate of 8 cents is necessary. 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator will yield again 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not want to interrupt the Senator unduly, 
but this question, I think, will make my position clearer. The 
Senator repeats that the representatives of the dairymen’s as- 
sociation understand the situation. I do not question that they 
understand the situation, but I do think the Senator should 
present not generalities but, as far as he has them in his pos- 
session, the facts upon which the dairymen ask this rate. That 
is all I am asking. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I hear the Senator. 
experience in presenting cases. 


I have had some 
I am opening the discussion 
making certain broad statements, it may be, but I have not been 
in the Argentine, I have not been on every farm in America, I 


am not able of my own knowledge to testify. I rely somewhat 
upon the capacity and the integrity of men who have looked into 
the matter and have reached certain conclusions. 

I have certain fixed views in regard to tariff legislation. It 
may be quite unnecessary, indeed it may seem offensive for me 
to appeal to Senators who have pleaded the cause of farmers 
and of agriculture. This item ought not to be in this schedule. 
It ought to be over in the agricultural schedule; but it is here, 
and I assume it has the sympathetic concern of Senators pro- 
foundly interested in agriculture. 

But, responding to the thought of my friend from New Jersey, 
the cost of producing this article in the Argentine is so much, 
The cost of transportation from there to the United States is 
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so much. The cost of producing it in California, in Michigan, 
in Iowa or in any of the States is relatively the same, and is so 
much. 

It has been estimated that, adding all the elements of cost 


the United States, 8 cents is even less than the differential or 


the other. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. 
fornia yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I will yield in just a moment. If that 
be true or approximately true—and it is very difficult, as our 
Tariff Commission has said, to get accurate information in 
regard to the cost in the Argentine—then I start out with the 
fundamental and to me controlling fact that the difference in 
cost of production is at least 8 cents if not more. 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. Will the Senator give the figures upon which 
he bases that assumption? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is not an assumption. I state it asa 
fact arrived at by those who have looked into the subject and 
gathered as much information as could be found. 

Mr. BLAINE. Has the Senator the figures in his possession 
upon which he makes that statement? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think they are to be found in the 
brief of the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation. 

Mr. BLAINE. Will not the Senator produce them? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I will in my own good way, but I do 
not like the tone of the implied criticism that I am trying to 
withhold anything. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am very sorry; I did not intend to imply 
any criticism or that the Senator was withholding anything. 
I just wanted the facts and figures at this time. They would 
be very enlightening to the Senate and helpful to me, and per- 
haps would save a great deal of debate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am perfectly willing to submit the 
case right now. 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not want the Senator to assume that I 
had any other purpose, for I had not. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I invite the attention of the Senate to 
volume 1 of the hearings before the Committee on Finance and 
to the brief submitted by the National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation, and I am somewhat driven in doing what T 
hoped would not be necessary. I will read a few lines from 
this brief. I believe that the facts therein stated are warranted, 
that they are not mere idle conjecture. 

Mr. WATSON. From what page does the Senator read? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am reading from page 368 of volume 
1 of the hearings before the Committee on Finance, The fed- 
eration states: 

We renew our request for an increased duty on casein from 2% cents 
per pound, as it is in the act of 1922 and in the present proposed bill 
of 1929, to 8 cents per pound. Our request is made for the following 
reasons : 

1. The American dairyman needs this additional casein market for 
his skimmed milk. In 1928 the imports of casein amounted to over 
28,000,000 pounds, which would have provided an additional market for 
1,000,000,000 pounds of American-produced skimmed milk. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator read that again? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. The statement is: 


In 1928 the imports of casein amounted to over 28,000,000 pounds, 
which would have provided an additional market for 1,000,000,000 
pounds of American-produced skimmed milk. 


As the Senator from Nebraska knows, casein is made from 
skimmed milk. The brief continues: 


° 


President, will the Senator from Cali- 





There is a sufficiency of supply of skimmed milk available to pro- 
duce this additional 28,000,000 pounds of casein. 

8. The American producer can produce and is now producing the 
quality of casein required for the users. 


I digress to remark that we are all aware that it has been 
claimed that we can not produce casein of equal quality to that 
produced in the Argentine. I reply that we can do so; that in 


practically all instances we are doing so; but that by giving this 
industry a profitable, stabilized market it will encourage and 
bring about what may and will be a more uniform and superior 
quality of casein. 

Mr. VANDENBERG and Mr. DILL addressed the Chair. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield; and, if so, to whom? 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield first to the Senator from Michi- 


} gan. 
together in the Argentine and adding our cost of production in | 


| tic casein is of equal value to foreign casein? 
the difference in the cost of production in the one country and in | 


I now yield | 


! 





Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator’s contention is that domes- 
Is that correct? 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In many particulars, but in some, pos- 
sibly, it is not. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Why is it, then, that domestic casein 
has been unable to obtain the domestic market? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There are many reasons for that. First, 
there may be a notion prevailing that it is inferior; second, 


there may be established trade relations which control the 
market. 
Mr. VANDENBERG. Is the Senator aware of the fact that 


foreign casein sells in the United States at a higher price than 
does domestic casein? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am aware that in certain instances 
that is a fact at the present time. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And still the Senator believes that 
American paper makers, hard pressed as they are at the pres- 
ent time financially, for some fictitious reason and not on ac- 
count of the quality insist upon continuing to pay more for 
foreign casein? Is that the Senator’s position? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I know what they have been doing, 
and I know what they will not do if this American industry 
shall be permitted to live and improve, but I will come to that 
in a few moments. I understand that what the Senator sug- 
gests is one of the arguments against the increase in the tariff 
rate, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. I feel that I can not forego at this time 
making a statement with reference to the quality of casein. 

It is urged that a higher price is paid for casein from Argen- 
tina. As a matter of fact, every bit of casein obtained from 
Argentina by the large paper manufacturers is purchased in 
Argentina by representatives on the ground. The value of that 
casein is determined by the Argentine Government and has run 
about 8 cents a pound. As a matter of fact, the greatest casein 
expert in this country in connection with the production of the 
kind of paper in which it is used testified that American milk 
produced a better casein with a less ash than the Argentine 
casein. Therefore I myself, after going into the matter carefully, 
have come to the conclusion that the suggestion that Argentine 
casein is being purchased at a higher price than the domestic 
product is a figment of the mind. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
California yield to me for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I beg the Senator’s pardon and will not 
interrupt him further after I ask the Senator from Nebraska 
a question. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I want to see if I understand the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska. Is it his contention that to-day American 
paper makers are not paying more for Argentine casein than 
they are paying for domestic casein? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, as I have stated, the price of 
casein, the value of casein, is reported by the Argentine Govern- 
ment. The average price of the product laid down in New York 
for the last 10 years is about 7.87 cents a pound, and paper 
manufacturers paid last year, according to the testimony, for 
domestic casein 13.2 cents a pound at the factory. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Then it is the Senator’s contention that 
they bought the Argentine casein for from 7 to 8 cents a pound 
last year? 

Mr. HOWELL. I mean to say that the largest consumer of 
casein in this country stated before the Finance Committee of 
the Senate that he kept a representative in Argentina to pur- 
chase casein, and he undoubtedly purchased it at the price at 
which the Government valued the casein which was exported, 
and that price, with freight to New York, has averaged for the 
10 years, two years being excluded, 7.87 cents. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I beg pardon of the 
Senator from California and will not interrupt him further, 
but will pursue the matter in my own time. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from California 
yield to me in order that 1 may ask a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 





I yield. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. DILL. I do not know whether the Senator from Cali- 
fornia can answer the question or whether the Senator from 
Nebraska or the Senator from Michigan can answer it, but I 
should like to have explained the question I have in mind. 
What constitutes a better quality of casein? What element is 
in the so-called better quality of casein that causes it to be 
desirable? Is it a certain acid? Is it a certain chemical; or 
what is it? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, casein is merely cottage cheese 
made from skimmed milk, shredded and dried. It will keep 
indefinitely if kept in a dry place. Casein that has a minimum 
of ash is regarded by paper experts as the best casein for that 
particular use. 

Mr. DILL. A minimum of what? 

Mr. HOWELL. A minimum of ash. The domestic casein has 
less ash on an average than the Argentine casein. But it has 
been claimed that there is not sufficient care exercised in con- 
nection with the production of casein in this country to afford 
a uniform standard product. The reason for that is that the 
farmer has been making only 2 cents a gallon for skimmed milk, 
and it is worth that to haul it to the station. The consequence 
is that there has been no serious attenmpt in this country to 
produce a uniform standard grade of casein. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the Senator from Washington I 
wish to say that as I understand the great difference lies in 
the manner in which the product is treated. It is produced one 
way in the United States and in another way in the Argentine. 
In Argentina all of the casein is sun dried, and it never burns. 
In America it is precipitated and dried in a tunnel, and it is 
claimed by the paper manufacturers that by drying in a tunnel 
frequently it is burned. That is about what the evidence before 
the committee shows. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
a little light on this matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I will be glad to have the Senator 
throw light on it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


Mr. President, I think I can throw 


My understanding is quite in 
accord with that advanced by the Senator from Utah, that the 
essential difference between the domestic casein and foreign 
casein is that that which comes from Argentina is dried in the 
sun, while the domestic casein is artificially dried, and in the 
process of artificial drying it is more or less burned and other 


accidents occur. 
is produced under conditions practically the same as in Argen- 
tina, where the casein is sun dried, in the arid sections of the 
country, where moisture is not absorbed from the atmosphere, 
as in California, Idaho, and Montana, a quality of casein is pro- 
duced that is not only equal to but superior to the Argentine 
product, and for the simple reason that it is sun dried, and for 
the additional reason, suggested by some, that the business in 
this country is comparatively new. 

I am told by the manager of the Land o’Lakes Creamery, the 
largest cooperative creamery association in America and prob- 
ably in the world, that they have devised a system, through 
extensive laboratory tests, by which their artificially-dried casein 
is quite equal to the foreign sun-dried casein. How that may be, 
I am not further prepared to say; but the real essential differ- 
ence is simply in the method of drying. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I thank the Senator for his statement. 
I assumed that Senators were generally familiar with those 
facts. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to ask the Senator from Mon- 
tana, whether, in his opinion, it would be possible over large 
areas of the United States to sun-dry sufficient quantities of 
casein to supply the American demand with a sufficiently excel- 
lent quality to compete with the quality produced in the 
Argentine? ° 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not have the information that 
would enable me to say; but the dairy industry is expanding in 
a most gratifying way all through the mountain region, where 
the climate is at least as arid as that of Argentina. I have here 
a letter from producers of casein in my State, who say that 


Mr. President—— 
The Senator from Montana may answer 
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according to recent tests made in San Francisco and in New 
York our casein ranks as high as any that is put upon the 
market anywhere. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Unquestionably so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Are there any sun driers of this casein in 
other States besides Idaho, Montana, and California? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Casein readily absorbs moisture 
from the atmosphere. Indeed, as a matter of course, it is moist 
in the first place and must be dried; and in a humid climate 
the drying proceeds under adverse conditions. Therefore they 
are obliged to resort to artificial means to accomplish the neces- 
sary drying. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The point I was inquiring about was whether 
there is any possibility of enlarging the area in which the sun- 
drying of casein can occur beyond California, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, Wyoming conditions are 
substantially the same. Utah conditions are the same. Nevada 
conditions are the same. Arizona conditions are practically the 
same; and it can be produced under at least as favorable con- 
ditions as it is produced in Argentina throughout the arid 
section of the country. 

Mr. JONES. And parts of eastern Washington. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Quite right—and parts of eastern 
Washington. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does that apply to western Nebraska and 
Kansas? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should say so. 

Mr. BLAINE and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield; and to whom? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
consin. 

Mr. BLAINE. I may be able to clear up some of this mis- 
understanding. 

Drying is not the only process in the manufacture of casein. 
It is just one of the processes. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLAINE. I was going to explain why the quality of 
American casein is just as good as the quality of Argentine 
casein. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. All right. Understand my position to 
be that we can produce and are producing casein of a quality 
as fine as that which comes from the Argentine. The Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WALSH] has explained how we can do it in 
certain States, pursuing the method, generally speaking, pursued 
in the South; but by other processes we can also make as fine, 
and I think superior, casein. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
further yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do. 

Mr. BLAINE. With the permission of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, I want to suggest that the quality of casein does not 
depend alone upon the method of drying. It depends upon the 
method of precipitating the curd, washing the curd, pressing 
the curd, drying the curd, and finally grinding the curd. 

There are a great many processes through which the curd 
must go before it is of a high quality and grade. The natural 
method of drying, sun drying, of course, may be desirable because 
of the very probable fact that it does not cost quite so much 
to produce it; but in States like Minnesota, New York, Wis- 
consin, and lowa, where there is a tremendous production of 
skimmed milk, all of the processes in the manufacturing of 
casein up to the time of drying are identically the same as in 
every other State in the Union. Modern machinery with the 
electric dryer perhaps has produced the ideal system of drying 
casein uniformly, and therefore that part of the process will 
produce a high-grade casein, so that in the New York market— 
that is, the American market and the Argentine market—on Oc- 
tober 7 the quotations on casein I give as follows. These quota- 
tions were obtained by the Tariff Commission and given to me 
at that time. 

The standard ground casein in carload lots, in bags—that is 
one type of casein—was 16 to 16%4 cents per pound. The corre- 
sponding casein according to American standards is the 20-30 
mesh, the coarser-ground casein. It is not coarse; it is very 
fine. It is used in the process of manufacturing paper by the 
casein coating. The 20-30 mesh in the New York market was 
15% cents to 16 cents, only one-quarter of a cent less than the 
Argentine product designed for identically the same use. So 
that to-day American casein on the New York market is practi- 
cally of the same quality and of the same grade that goes into 
the process of manufacturing casein-coated paper. 

Moreover, Mr. President, the casein as sold in New York is 
the reground, redried, and refined casein and is processed in the 


I yield first to the Senator from Wis- 
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final process of the finished product in grinding operations in | Applying the protective-tariff doctrine, the rate should be at 


New York. The same operations are taking place on a large 
scale in the State of Minnesota, I understand, through one 
organization. 

I shall discuss the other features of the matter afterwards; 
but I thought perhaps that might clear up the situation. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I thank the Senator; from all of which 
we conclude that we do manufacture a superior grade of casein. 
We can do it, we are doing it, by the different processes re- 
ferred to; wherefore and finally the only question is, What 
shall be the rate of duty? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Pardon me a moment. That is the 
question. Shall it be what we are asking? When I say “ we,” 
I mean to include all these associations throughout the Nation. 
Shall it be 8 cents or a less rate? That is the only question for 
us to determine. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. I asked the question that I did for the reason 
that the State I represent in part produces a tremendous 
amount of dairy products, but the part of the State that pro- 
duces the largest amount of dairy products does not have sun- 
shine four months of the year. That is why I was very much 
interested in the methods that were discussed here, and I am 
simply concerned to vote for whatever rate will really protect 
the American producer, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think I am warranted in saying, sup- 
plementing what the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] has 
just stated, and addressing myself to the Senator from Wash- 
ington, that the processes of manufacture are now such that 





they can be advantageously employed in the Senator’s own | 
great State of Washington; and I am quite sure that those of | 


the Senator’s constituents directly interested in this question 


will avail themselves of these processes to their material ad- | 


vantage, and without—I always bear that in mind—any injury 
to any other American industry. 

I know that learned Senators here may oppose this rate upon 
the ground that it will impose an undue burden upon certain 
manufacturers. 
tionally, and I hope never unintentionally—but I have taken 
the position all my 


man or more patriotic man than the miner or the manufacturer, 
but inasmuch as he feeds the Nation we should think of him 
first, perhaps, not overlooking others. I wish the Senate to 
know, as people elsewhere know, that I believe in such tariff 
rates as will adequately protect every branch of the agricultural 
industry. 

I wish the Senate to know my view, my theory of tariff legis- 
lation as we proceed to consider rates, that we should put 
adequate tariffs on mining products to protect and encourage 
men engaged in that great American industry; and that by 
adequate duties we should protect and encourage the manu- 
facturing industries of our country. I want the city to be pros- 
perous, which is the market for the farm. I want the farm to 
be prosperous, which is the market for the city. 

We have here what I may call a farm product. It is called 
casein. It comes from milk. It is an important thing to the 
dairy men and women of this Nation. There is competition 
between us and the South American country. The conditions 
of labor prevailing there as affecting this article are such that 
the American family living yonder in Washington, or yonder 
in Nebraska, or in my own native State of Iowa can not com- 
pete in respect of this particular article with the South 
American. Therefore, we are considering at this moment the 
rate of duty we shall place upon this article. 

The rate fixed in the present law is 24% cents a pound. It is 
agreed upon all hands that that is not sufficient. The Senate 
comiittee was persuaded, convinced, to fix the rate at 34% cents 
a pound. Those directly interested in the subject matter are 
asking for what might at first blush be considered an exorbitant, 
an unwarranted rate of 8 cents. There may be certain Senators 
who think that perhaps 6 or 64% cents would be ample; but I 
submit that 8 cents is not an undue rate, that it is needed, and 
that it should be granted, 

Mr. President, in this broken way I have laid before the 
Senate the proposition, Other Senators will add to what I 
have poorly said. I understand there are those who wish to 
be beard in opposition to the suggested rate. For the moment, 
I am willing to submit the case. 

Bearing in mind, however, the suggestion of the Senator from 
New Jersey that he wanted the facts and the figures, I can do 
ho more than repeat what I have stated, namely, that the 
difference in cost is estimated at more than 8 cents a pound. 


I would not do any industry injury—not inten- | 





least 8 cents. 

While the great State of Texas was not mentioned, I can 
imagine that they have some sunshine there and some dry days, 
and ample territory, and that in due season that imperial 
State will be turning out more of this article, perhaps, than any 
other State in the Union. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from California yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey ? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator from Wisconsin referred to the cost 
from Argentina to New York and to the Middle West. As I fol- 
lowed him, I could not see where the 8 cepts was warranted. 
He referred to the comparable article of the best class of casein 
produced in the two countries. 

Mr. BLAINE. That is not the highest grade; that is the 
grade that goes into the paper-making industry. The higher 
grade is of finer mesh. Our standard would be 80 to 100 mesh; 
the Argentine standard would be fine ground. That sells for 
about a cent a pound more than the American grade. In the 
commercial grade, the maximum, the Argentine product sells 
for about a quarter of a cent more than the American product. 

Mr. EDGE. That is as I followed the Senator. With the 
further permission of the Senator from California may I ask 
the Senator from Wisconsin whether he will later put those cost 
figures and comparisons into the Recorp? 

Mr. BLAINE, I will be glad to. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator from California a question for information. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. It was stated before the Finance Committee 
in the testimony that the Saturday Evening Post, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and the Country Gentleman had changed from 
casein-coated paper to supercalendered paper, and that Vogue, 
Vanity Fair, and House and Garden were considering such a 
change. 

Mr. SMOOT. And a half a dozen others. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. The gentleman who appeared, a man 


| by the name of Lucas, stated that an 8-cent duty on casein 
life that the first man to consider in | 


America is the farmer of America; not that he is any better | 


would place an additional cost of $200,000 on Vogue, Vanity 
Fair, and House and Garden. I am wondering, then, if we 
place the tariff so high—and I want to make it high enough to 
make it amply protective, of course—and thereby increase the 
cost necessarily, whether or not we will not necessarily limit 
the market. What is the Senator’s view of that? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, my answer to that is 
this: That argument, of course, was put up to the dairymen, and 
others who are asking this rate, and they make reply. They 
do not think there will be a turn to a substitute for casein; but 
assuming that this rate is put on, and it be feared that the price 
of casein would be raised to such a figure as would cause these 
paper men or other users to turn to a substitute, such fear is 
groundless—the casein producers will not commit industrial 
suicide, they will not insist upon prices which would destroy 
their own market. 

Upon that point I recall the hearing before the Senate com- 
mittee. I called that fact to the attention of the dairymen, and 
suggested that they must take their chance on losing their 
market, and their answer was that there would be no material 
substitution, and certainly there would be no substitution by 
reason of an undue increase in the price of the product. 

What they want is a stabilizing of this market. What they 
want, and what I want, is that they shall have the benefit of 
the American consuming market. They are the producers, and 
I claim as to this article, and as to every agricultural article, 
that the American producer is primarily entitled to the Ameri- 
can consuming market, and that he ought not to be brought into 
competition with the products of the poorly paid, the cheaply 
paid labor of other countries. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is a linrit to where we 
ean go. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of course there is a limit. 

Mr. SMOOT. The testimony before the committee showed 
that an 8-cent rate, as suggested by the Senator, would drive all 
of the publications necesszrily to the use of calendered paper 
instead of coated paper, and I believe that to be true. Three 
of the great periodicals of the country, using more paper than 
any of the other agencies in that line in all America, under 
present conditions have changed from the coated paper to the 
ealendered paper. 

The Senator knows that at the hearings our table was filled 
with periodicals, the representatives of those periodicals saying 
that just as surely as we fixed the rate at 8 cents a pound on 
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casein every one of those magazines would be printed on cal- 
endered paper. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. I know their arguments, and I know 
the motives that prompted them. They are purely, and perhaps 
legitimately, selfish arguments. But their argument proceeds 
upon the assumption that if we fix the rate at 8 cents the price 
of the article would go up correspondingly. Their argument 
proceeds upon that assumption. It would never happen. But 
this rate would give us the control of the home market, which 
the American producer can supply at reasonable cost to the 
consumer, 

Mr. President, I am very deeply interested in this item, as I 
am in every other agricultural item in this bill. In support 
of my views I perhaps wasted the time of the Senate Finance 
Committee, as I fear I have too long detained the Senate this 
afternoon. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
have placed in the Recorp in connection with this subject a let- 
ter from H. W. Mattison, vice president of the Monite Water- 
proof Glue Co., of Minneapolis, which presents the views of the 
glue industry which use casein extensively, and also a sum- 
mary of the evidence which I have prepared on this subject. 

The letter and brief are as follows: 

MONITE WATERPROOF GLUE Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., September 5, 1929. 
Senator Davip I. Watsnu, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: From casein we have been making cold-water glue 
in powdered form for the gluing of wood since 1916. Together with 
other casein glue manufacturers we take about 20 per cent of the United 
States casein consumption. Casein glue has the peculiar property of 
resisting intense heat and moisture. It is required in certain kinds of 
construction, and it is highly desirable but not absolutely necessary in 
others. 

We must recognize two distinct kinds of casein, noncompeting, viz, 


domestic and imported. The former, inferior, unreliable, and lacking | 


in uniformity is available to-day at 12% cents per pound delivered to 
our plant. None of this grade is imported. The latter, standard 
throughout the world, at 17% cents delivered. Roughly, 65 per cent 
of our raw material is casein, one-third domestic, two-thirds imported. 


Once we inadvertently manufactured an order of glue from straight | 


domestic casein and shipped it to a customer in your State who found 
it to be inferior, rejected and returned it. We replaced it with glue 
containing the proper amount of imported casein, which was quite 
satisfactory. 

The trade knows of many instances where big woodworking mills 
have sustained heavy losses on account of rejection due to the use of 
all-domestic casein glue. 

We can not produce casein glue up to the rigid specifications de- 
manded by the Navy Department and others from domestic casein 
alone, 

Riding on the crest of a wave of sentiment the importance of casein 
as an item of farm relief has been greatly exaggerated, the value of the 
total annual United States consumption being only about $6,000,000. 
It is true that domestic production has increased somewhat since 1922, 
but importation has increased commensurately, so that the ratio remains 
almost exactly as before. In other words, the domestic growth should 
be attributed to the increased demand which can be satisfied partly 
by inferior low-priced casein, rather than to the tariff. 

Skim milk is converted into domestic casein after it has left the 
farm. Approximately 90 per cent is produced by privately owned non- 
profit sharing plants, 10 per cent, or less than 2,000,000 pounds, valued 
at $250,000 by cooperatives. It has been reported that at best even 
an 8-cent tariff would increase the price paid the farmer for milk only 
one-half cent per hundredweight (four-tenths of 1 per cent of the total 
value of the milk), or 50 cents per farmer per year in the important 
dairy States (p. 71, Senate hearings, Schedule 16, free list). 

Inasmuch as the farmer buys a great many commodities that embrace 
the use of casein it must be considered that he would be the loser 
under this tariff program. (Attached hereto is a partial list of 200 
such commodities.) 

While the Tariff Commission and the House committee and the House 
of Representatives have recommended that the duty on casein remain 
at 2% cents per pound the Senate committee bill raises it to 3% cents. 
This would mean that for every million pounds of casein we would have 
to pay $6,600 into the Treasury, and half that amount, or $3,300, to 
milk plants, only a very, very small part of which would ever get all 
the way back to the actual farmer who produces the milk. 

Prior to 1922 casein was on the free list and our business showed 
healthy growth. The 2% cents duty had the effect of reducing our 
volume 40 per cent immediately and permanently, and we have paid no 
dividend since. The business was lost mainly to a competing adhesive 
said to be manufactured from raw material imported from the Orient. 

In competition with glues of animal and vegetable origin the casein 
giue manufacturers of the country are already waging a grim fight for 
existence, and in the face of a higher tariff they must expect to expire. 
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While casein glue has superior properties, which make general use de- 
sirable, the trade can not afford to pay higher-than-present prices and 
will use substitutes instead. That is to say, outside competition would 
prevent the use of high price imported casein and straight domestic 
casein is impossible of use. 

Will Congress decide that it is sound economics to crush these indus- 
tries so that the “ private creamery interest” and a handful of farmers 
may benefit temporarily? 

We are for farmers and farm relief, but certainly unless and until 
domestic casein is potentially available in quantity, quality, and uni- 
formity equivalent to imported casein no additional tariff should be 
imposed. We know of no method or equipment, published or secret, 
whereby the quality of domestic casein can be improved so as to equal 
the imported. This situation probably is due to certain important natu- 
ral factors present in the country of principal production, 

We contend that imported cascin does not displace the domestic, 
quality considered, and therefore it should not be taxed. 

Respectfully submitted. 

H. W. Mattison, 
Vice President Monite Waterproof Glue Co. 





SUMMARY OF SENATOR WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS UPON CASEIN 
In plain English, this is milk curds combined with calcium and dried. 
Its principal use is in making coated paper, 75 per cent of our domestic 
consumption being so used. It is also used extensively by glue manu- 
facturers in making cold-water glue. 
In 1922 it was given a duty of 2% cents per pound, which was not 
changed in the Hawley Dill, although very strong representations were 


| made by farm spokesmen to have it raised to 8 cents per pound and not 


less than 60 per cent ad valorem. Requests for this increase were re- 
peated before the Finance Committee. The Finance Committee recom- 
mended an increased duty, namely, 344 cents per pound. 

The argument advanced by those seeking increased duties arc: 

(1) It will help the domestic milk producers. It is claimed that 
10,000,000,000 pounds of skim milk is annually “ wasted” which could 
be used in the manufacture of cascin were the duty high enough to 
exclude foreign casein and warrant the building of plants capable of 
making casein from this “waste” milk. (S. H. 76.) 

(2) It is claimed by farm spokesmen that the duty they are asking 
would return to the farmers “not less than 5 cents a hundred pounds 
more for our milk.” (S, H. 80-81.) 

(3) The high duty, it is claimed, is necessary in order to “stabilize ” 
the price of casein, which will then warrant large fixed investments in 
plants and equipment, now not warranted because the price fluctuates 
so much. (8S. H. 91.) 

(4) It is further claimed that domestic casein (oven dried) is just 
as good as foreign casein (mostly sun dried in Argentina). 

Now, in contravention to these arguments is the following: 

(1) The 10,000,000,000 pounds of skim milk alleged to be annually 
“wasted” is a gross exaggeration, to say the least. The advocates of 
the increase admit that this milk “is not necessarily wasted” but is 
merely “largely unaccounted for.” (S. H. 77.) “ Unaccounted for” 
may mean it is fed to pigs and chickens on farms but not officially 
recorded anywhere. According to the Tariff Commission in the United 
States the most profitable outlets for skimmed milk are in the produc- 
tion of evaporated and condensed milk and milk powder. In the Corn 
Belt skimmed milk is usually fed to hogs; consequently the quantities 
of skimmed milk available from that area for the production of casein 
is limited. Im Argentina casein is the only product made from skimmed 
milk. (Tariff Summary, 107.) 

(2) The assertion that the increased duty would increase the farmer's 
return on milk by not less than 5 cents per 100 pounds is extremely 
weak for the following reasons: 

(a) The most profitable outlets for skimmed milk in the United 
States, according to the Tariff Commission (Tariff Summary, 107), are 
not casein, but condensed milk and milk powder. (b) Overproduction 
of casein would be bound to occur and depress the price of casein more 
than the farmer would gain on his skim milk. Assuming that there 
are 10,000,000,000 pounds of milk now “ wasted” which would be used 
to make casein, it would produce 300,000,000 pounds of casein—about 3 
pounds of casein to 100 pounds of skim milk—which is about six times 
the present domestic consumption. (Point made by Senator BARKLEY, 
S. H. 103.) This would certainly depress the price far below the present 
price, which the farm spokesmen make so much of as being “ unstable.” 
It is strange that the very same farm spokesmen who make the point 
that milk powder has been overproduced so as to be unprofitable and 
that a high price for potatoes resulted in a glutted market and de- 
pressed price in subsequent years (S. H. 76, 84) should not see that 
the very same thing could and would happen to casein if its price were 
“ stabilized” above. the competitive market price. There is no evading 
economic law. (c) Raising the price of casein to the paper manufac- 
turers who use it would undoubtedly cause them to circumvent the 
increase by adopting either substitutes for casein, other methods of 
making coated paper, or both. (See S. H. 105.) 

(83) The plea that an increased duty is necessary in order to “ sta- 
bilize ” the price of casein if not warranted in view of the fact that the 
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price shows a steady increase for the past five years. (Tariff Summary, 
106.) (This point made by Senator Smoor, 8. H., p. 84.) 

(4) The domestic casein is not as good as the foreign, according to 
the Tariff Commission. (Tariff Summary, 107.) “The quality of do- 
mestic casein,” the commission says, “is not uniform, because of differ- 
ent methods of manufacture.” And as for casein plastic, “ French 
casein is superior to domestic and Argentine casein.” 

CONCLUSION ON DUTY ON CASEIN 


Taking either of two hypotheses, it can readily be shown that the pro- 
posed duty on casein is unwarranted. First, assuming that it would 
enable the domestic producers to supply the home market for casein, it 
would increase the cost of making coated paper, glue, plywood veneers, 
waterproof paints, and many other commodities by millions of dollars 
annually. Its most dire effect would be on those industries making 
coated paper for an export-trade market, which are already in keen 
competition without this additional handicap. Second, assuming it 
would raise the price of casein in such a way as to materially aid the 
farmer, this gain would be immediately jeopardized by the adoption of 
substitutes, other methods, etc. In view of the evidence any proposal 
to increase the duty on casein is indefensible. 


Mr. BLAINE addressed the Senate. 
some time— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just a 
moment? 

Mr. BLAINBE. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that to-morrow 
speeches shall be limited to five minutes. 

Mr. HOWELL. I object. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I object. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I ask that they be limited to 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOWELL. I object. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I object to that, also. 

ield? 

. Mr. BLAINE. I see that there are just 20 minutes left before 
6 o'clock, and I should like to conclude to-night. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I want to make just one remark. 

I am not objecting to a reasonable limitation to-morrow; but 
there is another side to this question which has not been even 
remotely touched, and I propose to have time to present it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware of the other side, Mr. 
President, and I did not want to limit the speeches unduly; 
but Senators must understand the situation. 

We had a simple little amendment here to-day that it took 
6 hours and 20 minutes to dispose of. I am not finding fault 
witb the objections made to my request now; but I do appeal to 
the Senate that after the case has been submitted to the Senate 
upon both sides—and the Senator from Wisconsin is doing very 
well indeed—the other side ought to have a chance to present 
the case, and then the Senate should vote. If we are going to 
get through with this bill at all, we ought to have some kind 
of limitation if it is possible; but I am not insisting upon it. 

If the Senate wants to go on in this way, I can stand it; and 
F am not complaining at all of the Senator from Wisconsin, 
because he has presented this case, and I think very, very 
properly presented it, too. There is another side to the case; and 
I simply wanted to find out if it was possible to get some kind 
of a vote at an early time to-morrow. I want to say, also, 
that this has been suggested to me on both sides of the Cham- 
ber; and it was for that reason that I made the suggestion. 
Since there is objection, I have nothing more to say. 

Mr. BLAINE resumed his speech. After having spoken in all, 
with interruptions, for over an hour— 

Mr. WATSON. Would not the Senator prefer to conclude 
to-morrow ? 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; I can not go beyond 6 o’clock under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, and I would not agree to a 
unanimous-consent request that we go beyond 6 o’clock 

I would like in the morning to discuss the three methods 
which the Tariff Commission used in their attempts to discover 
the cost of production, and analyze those methods, and make my 
deductions from those methods. 

I will yield the floor at this time with that announcement. 

(Mr. Buatne’s entire speech is printed in the Recorp of 
October 24.) 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT WABASHA, MINN, 


After baving spoken for 


Will the Senator 


Mr. JONES. From the Committee on Commerce, I report 
back favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 1816) to extend 
the times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Wabasha, Minn., 
and I submit a report (No. 42) thereon. I ask for the present 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 
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The amendment was, on page 1, line 6, after the name “ Min- 
nesota,” to insert “ by the Wabasha Bridge Committee, Wabasha, 
Minn.,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of the bridge authorized by act of Congress approved March 
10, 1928, to be built across the Mississippi River at or near Wabasha, 
Minn., by the Wabasha Bridge Committee, Wabasha, Minn., are hereby 
extended one and three years, respectively, from the date of approval 
hereof. 

Src. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 58 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, 
October 24, 1929, at 10 o’clock a. m. 





SENATE 
Tuourspay, October 24, 1929 
(Legislative day of Monday, September 30, 1929) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the other day I asked unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of Senate Joint Resolution 
77, giving notice that the Center Market in the city of Washing- 
ton wvuld be closed on January 1, 1931, as the Department of 
Justice building is to be erected upon that site. The Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Dirt] asked that the joint resolution 
should go over. He has assured me since that he has no objec- 
tion to it. I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I suggest that we should 
have a quorum call before that is done. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is any objection, I will withhold the 
request. The men down in Center Market are merely renting 
the space there temporarily, and they desire to have notice so 
they may know definitely when they will have to leave in order 
that they may make other arrangements. 

Mr. BRATTON. I have no objection to the passage of the 
joint resolution, but the Senator realizes that there are very 
few Senators on the floor now, and I do not think business 
should be transacted by unanimous consent with such a small 
number present. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier King Smith 
Barkley George La Follette Smoot 
Bingham Gillett McKellar Steck 

Black Glass McMaster Steiwer 
Blaine Gof McNary Swanson 
Blease Gould Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Greene Norbeck Thomas, Okla, 
Bratton Harris Norris Townsend 
Brock Harrison Nye Trammell 
Brookhart Hastings Oddie Tydings 
Broussard Hatfield Overman Vandenberg 
Capper Hawes Phipps Wagner 
Connally Hayden Pine Walcott 
Copeland Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mass, 
Couzens Howell Robinson, Ark. Warren 
Cutting Jones Schall Waterman 
Dale Kean Sheppard Watson 

Dill Kendrick Shortridge Wheeler 

Edge Keyes Simmons 


Mr. JONES. The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
is necessarily absent on account of illness. I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

I desire to announce that the Senator from California [Mr. 
JoHNSON], the Senator from Florida [|Mr. FLercHeR], and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. PAtrerson] are attending a meet- 
ing of the committee having Senate Resolution 130 under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH], and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosinson] are 
absent on official business. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Surpsteap] is absent, ill. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] has the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BLAINE. For what purpose? 

Mr. HEFLIN. To have a statement printed in the Recorp, 
but not read. 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield for that purpose. 


COTTONSEED AND PEANUTS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have issued a statement 
to the cottonseed producers and peanut producers of the South 
asking them to give information to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in making the investigation ordered by the Senate. I ask 
that the statement may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senator HEFLIN issued the following statement to-day: 

“To the cottonseed producers, peanut producers, ginners, merchants, 
bankers, cottonseed crushers, and cottonseed oi] mills in the South, 
upon information received by me and the other Senators and Members 
of the House from the cotton and peanut producing States of the 
South, to the effect that certain buyers and handlers of cottonseed 
and peanuts had formed a secret, hard and fast agreement, not only 
to depress the price but to absolutely control and fix the price of cotton- 
seed and peanuts to the hurt and injury of the farmers who produce 
them and in violation of the antitrust laws, I introduced in the Senate 
two resolutions which were adopted, requesting the Federal Trade 
Commission to immediately investigate the unlawful combinations 
alleged to have been formed for the purpose of compelling farmers 
who produce cottonseed and peanuts to sell these products at the 
prices fixed by the two cottonseed and peanut combinations meptioned. 
The information also showed that these two combinations had destroyed 
the competitive buying that used to exist in the cottonseed and peanut 
markets of the South and that the price that had been agreed upon in 
secret was and is the only price that is now being offered for cotton- 
seed and peanuts in Alabama and other Southern States. And that 
cottonseed and peanuts are being forced upon the market at low and 
unprofitable prices. 

“All fair-minded persons will agree that such a condition is not only 
unfair and unjust to the American farmers who produce cottonseed and 
peanuts, but it deserves to be coridemned, exposed, and destroyed by 
the Government, and those guilty of bringing about such conditions 
should be prosecuted and punished for their part in violating the anti- 
trust laws and for their crime against the American farmer. A prompt 
and thorough investigation will be made. The cottonseed crusher or 
cottonseed-oil millman, the peanut crusher, or peanut millman who is 
free from guilt in this matter, who refused to join in the conspiracy 
to rob the farmer who produces cottonseed or peanuts need not be afraid 
of this investigation. The resolutions are not aimed at him. He should 
be glad of an opportunity to show that he is free from any secret 
scheme or combination to rob those who produce the raw materials 
that make his business possible. Everybody in the South at all familiar 
with conditions in the cottonseed market and the peanut market knows 
that there is something radically wrong in the marketing of these 
products. Those who produce cottonseed and peanuts have asked me 
and other officials of the Government to investigate and break up the 
conditions that they assert are compelling them to sell cottonseed and 
peanuts at low and unprofitable prices. 

“T want every cotton farmer, peanut producer, cottonseed crusher, 
and cottonseed-oi] millman, peanut crusher and peanut millman, ginner, 
merchant, and banker to feel free to communicate with the Federal Trade 
Commission here at Washington and give it any information they have 
on the subject of this investigation or send information to me and I 
will turn it over to the Trade Commission, 

“Very truly, 
“J. THos. HEFLIN.” 


PETITIONS 


Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Nemaha County, Kans., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition signed 
by members of A. V. Ricketts Camp, No. 34, United Spanish War 
Veterans, Department of Kansas, of Paola, Kans., praying for 
the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to vet- 
erans of the war with Spain and the Philippine insurreetion, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
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By Mr. KING: 

A bill (S. 1941) to provide for the deportation of certain 
alien seamen, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

By Mr. BLEASE: 

A bill (S. 1942) to authorize and direct the consideration 
and award of decorations by the United States Government to 
Americans who served in the World War where their conduct 
shows them to be entitled and deserving of the same; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 1943) granting an increase of pension to Adah Z. 
Walker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (8. 1945) for the relief of Nellie Francis; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. BLAINE: 

A bill (S. 1946) granting a pension to Archie C. Woods (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PROPOSED INDUSTRIAL ART COMMISSION 


Mr. BROOKHART. At the request of Mr. C. 8. Barrett, 
executive head of the National Farmers’ Union, I introduce a 
bill, which I ask may be referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

The bill (S. 1944) to create an industrial art commission was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Also, I ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp and referred to the same committee a letter from 
Mr. C. 8S. Barrett, of Union City, Ga. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Union Crry, GA., October 22, 1929. 
Senator SMITH W. BrookHaArt, 
Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear Senator: The recent history of the amusement field is one 
of the unprecedented growth of a small business into one of the most 
colossal and far-reaching enterprises in the world. 

The development, particularly, of what is generally known as the 
film industry from a cheap nickelodeon into a gigantic business has 
bound itself up with the personal, moral, educational, and social life of 
every citizen in the United States. 

In the blindness that is attendant upon the growth of a new industry 
there is frequently an oversight of many serious factors involving the 
welfare and progress of the country at large. Many things near and 
dear to us have been entirely overlooked in the transitional period 
through which the industry has been passing, and this applies to all the 
numerous ramifications in which the industry finds itself at the present 
time. 

This Nation is always mindful of the wholesome background of the 
individual life of its people. i 

The recreation of the man on the farm is generally limited to the 
motion or talking picture and the nature of entertainment that is given 
to him must of necessity leave its mark and impression upon his mind 
and character. For that reason it is important to the country at large 
that a watchful eye be exercised over the subject and character of enter- 
tainment that is being broadcast throughout the land. 

While it is not necessarily the purpose of the bill to create a censor- 
ship, yet the existence of a Federal commission with a watchful eye 
upon this gigantic industry is bound to exert a constructive and moral 
effect upon the persons and corporations engaged in it. 

The serious abuses incidental to big business have been visited upon 
the country in full measure by the motion-picture industry, Ruthless 
attempts have been made to create monopolies in restraint of the trade, 
economie control has been imposed upon the industry, weaker organiza- 
tions have been crippled and exterminated. 

Only recently the large motion-picture organizations were indicted 
under the Federal laws for violation of the antitrust law. Within the 
past month, in passing upon agreements of distribution, Judge Thacher 
in the Southern District Court of New York said in discussing the ex- 
hibitors who control the available supply of films and by virtue of this 
control have imposed their will upon the industry: 

“One can hardly imagine a more direct restraint upon the trade than 
an agreement between competitors in an open market not to trade 
except upon terms which they have fixed in advance.” 

In this case there were 10 motion-picture and distributing corpora- 
tions before the court and 32 film boards of trade. This illustrates only 
one of the characteristic conditions that have resulted from the sudden 
and unnatural growth of this powerful industry. 

Independent producers who have poured millions into production have 
found themselves wiped out by the rapacity of the large combinations. 
Small individual theater owners throughout the country, and particu- 
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larly in the farm districts, have been sacrificed to the selfish ambition 
of control and monopoly that have been exercised by the more powerful 
organizations. 

Attempts have been made to curb this economic lawlessness, but only 
after irreparable injury has been done. Indictments under the anti- 
trust laws have taken place only after the weaker individuals have been 
economically prostrated. If a commission of this kind were in existence 
remediable and preventive measures could have been taken in advance 
and many wrongs could have been prevented by an intelligent govern- 
mental survey of the industry, 

The great réle that this industry plays in the American home is as 
of a great importance as that in the industrial world. The pride of the 
Nation has always been the wholesomeness, morality, integrity, and 
vitality of the American home. In different States an attempt has been 
made to recognize and deal with the problems growing out of this situa- 
tion by the creation of local censorship boards. 

It is significant, however, to note that censorship boards do not agree 
and that there is frequently hardly more than nominal] responsibility 
in the personnel that goes to make up some of these boards. 

The existence of an industrial art commission as is provided for in 
the bill would be a means of cooperating with the industry for the 
purpose of eliminating the immoral and obscene subject matter as well 
as curbing cleverly contrived but insidious propaganda. 

Motion pictures have become a powerful agency for education. 

The use of the motion picture has become important in the school 
and in the lecture room and it actually plays a part in molding the 
character of the youth of our country. The educational feature of the 
motion picture has become so important that it has been made propa- 
ganda by one of the largest film companies in this country. These edu- 
cational features, through the medium of the motion picture, can be 
brought to the most remote and outlying rural districts. 

The industry has become literally nationalistic in its scope, by virtue 
of the fact that it reaches everyone everywhere and certainly the Gov- 
ernment should seriously concern itself with an industry that has actu- 
ally become an institution. 

The creation of this commission will make for better business ethics 
in the industrial world, a greater regard for the rights of the individual 
who is at the mercy of the larger combinations, a stricter responsibility 
to the laws of this country, and a more secure preservation of the 
morals and ideals of the American home. 

The misleading impressions at times conveyed to the farmer’s children 
of this country, by pictures displayed in rural sections, show that one 
may walk off the farm and find in the city the luxuries and happiness 
unknown at home. 

I heard recently of a farmer whose three children left him at a most 
critical moment because of the fancied promises of some of the pictures 
they had just seen. ‘This farmer’s grief was further intensified as he 
was forced to take the money that he had saved for the purpose of 
paying taxes to bring his children home—sadder, but wiser persons. 

Yours sincerely, 
Cc. 
ACCIDENTS IN CIVIL AIR NAVIGATION 


Mr, BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent to introduce a bill 
to provide for the investigation of accidents in civil air naviga- 
tion. I ask that the bili may be printed in the Recorp and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The bill (S. 1947) to provide for the investigation of acci- 
dents in civil air navigation was read twice by its title. referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


S. BARRetr. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the air commerce act of 1926 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof two new sections to read as follows: 

Sac. 15. Procedure for investigation of accidents: (a) Whenever the 
Secretary of Commerce knows or has reason to believe that there has 
occurred an accident in interstate or foreign air commerce, he is au- 
thorized, if he deems it in the public interest, to investigate the acci- 
dent and record and make public a report of the investigation. When- 
ever the Secretary knows or has reason to believe that the accident has 
resulted in death or serious personal injury, it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary to investigate the accident and record and make public a 
report thereon. Any report made by the Secretary upon any accident 
Shall include findings by him with respect to the cause of the accident 
and the responsibility therefor. 

(b) For the purposes of such investigation the Secretary shall ar- 
range for a public hearing to be held promptly in such place as the 
Secretary deems most practicable and convenient in view of the place 
where evidence bearing on the accident is most readily obtainable. He 
shall give public notice of the time and place of the hearing at least 
10 days in advance thereof and in such manner as he shall by regula- 
tion prescribe. Any officer or employee of the Department of Com- 
merce, designated by the Secretary in writing for the purpose, may 
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hold any such hearing and for the purposes thereof administer oaths, 
examine witnesses, and issue subpenas for the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses, or the production of books, papers, documents, and 





other evidence, or the taking of depositions before any designated 
individual competent to administer oaths. Witnesses summoned or 


whose depositions are taken shall receive the same fees and mileage as 
witnesses in courts of the United States. All evidence taken at the 
hearing shall be recorded and forwarded to the Secretary. The report 
upon the investigation shall be ma@€ not later than 10 days after the 
completion of the hearing and shall thereupon be recorded in the De- 
partment of Commerce and made public. 

(c) Neither the report upon the investigation nor any part thereof 
shall be admitted as evidence or used for any purpose in any suit or 
action for damages growing out of any matter mentioned in the report 
or investigation. 

Sec. 16. (a) Compulsory testimony: In case of failure to comply 
with any subpeena issued under section 3 (f) or section 15, or in case 
of contumacy of any witness in any proceeding under such sections, 
the Secretary of Commerce may invoke the aid of any United States 
district court of competent jurisdiction or of any court of competent 
jurisdiction having the powers of a United States district court. The 
court may thereupon order the witness to comply with the require- 
ments of the subpeena or to give evidence touching the matter in ques- 
tion. Any failure to obey the order may be punished by the court as 
a contempt thereof. 

(b) No person shall be excused from attending, testifying, or depos- 
ing, or from producing books, papers, documents, or other evidence, as 
required by such sections 3 (f) or 15, on the ground that the testimony 
or other evidence may tend to incriminate him or subject him to a 
penalty or forfeiture, but no natural person shall be prosecuted or sub- 
jected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on account of any transac- 
tion made or thing done as to which he is compelled under oath so to 


testify, depose, or produce evidence, except that no person shall be 
exempt from prosecution and punishment for perjury. 
(c) Any notary public or other officer authorized by law of the 


United States, or any State, Territory, or possession thereof, or of 
the District of Columbia to take acknowledgment of deeds, and any 
consular officer of the United States and any officer or employee of the 
Department of Commerce designated by the Secretary in writing for 
the purpose, shall be competent to administer oaths for the purposes 
of section 3 (f) or section 15; and subpenas for the purposes of such 
sections may be served personally or sent by registered mail. 


Mr. BRATTON subsequently said: Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. BincHAm] a few moments ago, 
during my absence, introduced a bill having to do with the 
investigation of accidents in civil air navigation and asked that 
it be referred to the Committee on Commerce. There is some 
difference as to the committee to which the bill should be 
referred, and I ask that it may lie on the table. I desire to 
examine it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have no objection to that course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). With- 
out objection, the order referring the bill to the Committee on 
Commerce will be rescinded, and the bill will lie on the table. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator 
from New Mexico that the bill is really an amendment to the 
air commerce act, which was considered by the Committee on 
Commerce and was acted upon by that committee. It relates 
entirely to the duties of the Commerce Department. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
On motion of Mr. Currine, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the further consideration of the bill (S. 1898) 
for the relief of Charles L. Chaffee, and it was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 
AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment intended té be 
proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revisien bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


POLICE DEPARTMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BLEASE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
140), which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that pending the investi- 
gation of the Metropolitan police department now being conducted by 
the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia that Messrs. Pratt, 
Doyle, Kelly, Shelby, and Allen be placed in the same position in refer- 
ence to suspension and pay, and that if either or any of them is sus- 
pended and deprived of his salary pending the outcome of such investi- 
gation, each of them should be. 
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CAUSE AND CURE OF CANCER 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, some weeks ago the Senate 
passed a resolution, which I introduced, providing for a commit- 
tee of six Members of the Senate to investigate the cause and 
cure of cancer and report to the Senate the amount of money 
necessary for the Federal Government to appropriate to aid in 
every way possible to find the cause and cure of this terrible 
disease and to cooperate with those doing cancer research 
work. 

I was appointed on that committee and asked the Director of 
the Census to furnish me the number of deaths from cancer in 
the cities and States in the United States for the past 10 years. 

In 1920 there were 72,931 deaths, and each year it steadily 
increased several thousand over the previous year. In 1927 it 
was 103,578, which is most astounding. 'There are more deaths 
annually in the United States from cancer alone than American 
boys were killed during the World War. 

We spend hundreds of millions of dollars annually preparing 
for war and have spent millions to find a cure for hog cholera 
and other diseases of animals, but we have done nothing to find 
the cause and cure for cancer. Even a small country like Bel- 
gium is spending more than $2,000,000 annually in cancer re- 
search work, and the other nations of Europe are yearly spending 
millions for this purpose. 

About one person in every seven in the United States dies of 
cancer. One out of every five women of 40 years of age dies of 
eancer and one out of every four men of the same age die of this 
disease. 

The Rockefeller Research Laboratory, Mayo clinic, Steiner 
eancer clinic in Atlanta, and many others throughout the country 
are doing splendid research work of this kind, but Congress 
ought to appropriate millions for this work and cooperate with 
others doing independent research work. 

In Georgia alone in 1922 there were 1,182 people died of cancer. 
In 1923 there were 1,337, in 1924 there were 1,394, and it is 
greatly increasing all over the country. 

In my State the interest in this matter is so great that I ap- 
peared before the committee of the Georgia Legislature at their 
recent session and urged passage of a bill which had been offered 
by one of the members, and later became a law, appropriating 
$100,000 for a building to be used by the Steiner clinic for cancer 
patients throughout Georgia. The Steiner clinic could accommo- 
date only the cancer patients from Fulton County, in which it 
was located. 

Since my resolution was passed by the Senate I have had let- 
ters from every section of the United States urging Congress to 
make a generous appropriation to help in finding the cause and 
cure for cancer. 

Senator Jongs, the chairman of the committee, and all mem- 
bers of it are deeply interested in this matter, so vital to our 
people. 

I feel absolutely sure that they will recommend large appro- 
priations for this work and I sincerely hove that Congress in 
December may make a generous appropriation for this purpese. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to place in the Recorp 
the statistics from the Census Bureau relative to deaths from 
cancer and other malignant tumors. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Deaths from cancer and other malignant tumors 


Area 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 


The registration area in con- 
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1Including District of Columbia. 
* Not added to registration area until a later date. 
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Hastings is a serious loss to American architecture. 


Augustine, or pause in front of the Public 


will be able to appreciate Mr. 


perhaps catch something of the spirit animating him. It had its roots 

| deep. In the days when steel wrought its inevitable transformation 
he clung to the classic tradition. To him, as to his forbears, the 
= | plan was the thing It must be beautiful in itself; he did most of 
| his important designs himself, even down to the details of ornamen- 
| tation. 


If American architecture can hold its head high in this twentieth cen- 
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Power Trust WANTS CONSUMERS TO Pay Cost or “ Powwows "—TRIES 
To PASS ON EXPENSE OF “ INFLUENCING ” INDIAN OWNERS OF VALUABLE 
SITE 

By Eliot Harris 

The Electric Bond & Share Co., through its grandchild, the Rocky 
Mountain Power Co., has been giving Indian powwows to hornswoggle 
the red man out of a valuable power site, and now wants the users of 
power from that site to pay for the powwow, 

That is one of the weird developments of the week in the matter of 
the Flathead Indian power site in Montana. The story runs back quite 
a distance, 

On the Flathead River, in the reservation of the same name, is a site 
where about 300,000 horsepower can be developed at a very low cost. 
The site belongs to the Indians and money paid for it goes to them, 
but control is vested in the Federal Power Commission. 

There are two bidders for this power site. 

OFFERS $1 A YEAR 

One is the Rocky Mountain Power Co., which is a subsidiary of the 
Montana Power Co., which is a subsidiary of the Electric Bond & Share 
Co.—that very private concern which refuses to answer the questions of 
the Federal Trade Commission. The Rocky Mountain is offering to pay 
the Indians $1 per horsepower a year, 

The other bidder is a 1-man firm headed by Walter H. Wheeler, a 
Minneapolis engineer and bridge builder, who offers the Indians about 
$1.15. 

F. E. Bonner, executive secretary of the Federal Power Commission, 
has been favoring the Rocky Mountain Power Co. bid to such a degree 
that Senator Lynn J. Frazigr, of North Dakota, chairman of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, addressed a sharp protest to the com- 
mission. 

The result is the opening of a curious bag of tricks used by a privilege- 
seeking corporation. 

SOME “ LEGITIMATE COSTS ” 


On February 18, 1929, J. F. Dennison, treasurer of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Power Co., filed with the Federal Power Commission a sworn state- 
ment showing the “ actual legitimate cost and legitimate investment in 
the project” to January 31 of this year. The sum 
$143,004.68. 

Under examination it was found that this account 
following items; : 

One hundred and forty dollars for an Indian powwow. The actual 
cost of that powwow is said to have been $380. It was held to induce 
some influential Indians of the Flathead Tribe to favor the Rocky 
Mountain instead of the Wheeler company. 

Five hundred dollars paid to a Blackfoot Indian to persuade the Flat- 
heads to change their lawyer. Their present attorney does not approve 
the bid of the Rocky Mountain. 

Five hundred dollars paid to a Flathead Indian for about the same 
purpose. 

WANT USERS TO PAY 

All these items, if allowed, go into the capital account of the com- 
pany, on which the rates are based. So the Rocky Mountain Co. is 
trying to make the users of electricity pay for an Indian powwow, held 
to swindle the Indians out of at least a part of the value of their 
property. 

These, however, are small items, 

As already stated, the original sworn claim was for $143,004.68, 
Having submitted this, the Rocky Mountain Power Co. sent on the 
account to “ grandma ”’—-the Electric Bond & Share Co. 

The Electric Bond & Share Co. promptly ordered a revision of this 
claim and the filing of an amended one. This was done April 8, 1929. 
In the final sworn statement the “actual legitimate cost and invest- 
ment” in the Flathead site, up to January 31, 1929, was put at 
$183,312.47. 

This increase of almost $41,000 is easily explained. The Electric 
Bond & Share charged to the Flathead power site the salaries of the 
officials of the Montana Power Co. Of course, these salaries had been 
paid and, of course, they were paid by consumers using Montana Power 
Co. juice. But “Grandma” Electric Bond & Share added them to the 
“investment ” of a subsidiary project not yet developed, 

BRILLIANT “ SWINDLD SHEET” 


An expense account is known in some newspaper offices as a “ swindle 
sheet.” But the most imaginative foreign correspondent never turned 
out such a brilliant swindle sheet as that of ‘“ Grandma” Electric Bond 
& Share. 

William V. King, chief accountant of the commission, whose scalp the 
power interests were seeking a short time ago, and Charles A. Russell, 
solicitor, protested even the original claim, calling attention to its many 
indefensible items. But on April 26 O. C. Merrill, then executive secre- 
tary of the commission, over the objections of these two members of the 
staff, wrote the Rocky Mountain Power Co. that he was prepared to 
pass the claim, 
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O. C. Merrill has since been taken into the employ of the power inter- 
ests at a salary often said to be $50,000 a year. 


{From The Spectator of October 19, 1929] 

Unrair Tactics CHARGED IN PowErR FIGHT—WALTER H. WHEELER, OF 
MINNEAPOLIS, PROTESTS ACTION OF SECRETARY OF POWER COMMISSION 
IN ReQUIRING Him to SHOW Wty Power Trust SHOULDN’T Grr 
FLATHEAD RIVER POWER 
(Calls on Senator THomMAs J. Watsu to show his hand; says he 

understands Montana Senator is opposed to having power of country 
controlled by great combines and he should, therefore, be interested in 
action of Power Commission's secretary relative to Flathead power 
sites; if independent power companies are to exist procedure must be 
changed, he declares.) 

Charging that the executive secretary of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has placed him in an unfair position by compelling him to show 
why a subsidiary of the Power Trust, the Rocky Mountain Power Co., 
should not be granted a permit to develop the water power along the 
Flathead River in Montana, Walter H. Wheeler, Minneapolis engineer 
and designer of the Mendota bridge, has made a vigorous protest to 
Washington officials. Mr, Wheeler is himself an applicant for the right 
to develop the Flathead River water power and he proposes, if he is 
granted that right, to furnish power at such a low rate as will bring 
about an industrial development of great advantage to the Northwest. 

His plans, if carried out, will be of peculiar benefit to Northwest 
farmers, as he proposes to furnish electric power from the Flathead 
River power sites at the low rate of one-fourth of a cent per kilowatt- 
hour for the manufacture of fertilizers to be used in enriching the soil 
of Northwest farms. The Power Trust is fighting this proposal, just as 
it is fighting Government operation of the power at Muscle Shoals for 
the manufacture of fertilizers, because furnishing of power at such a 
low rate will show to the public that the Power Trust is charging 
unreasonably high rates for electricity. 

“During my visit to Washington it was confirmed to me that the 
burden of proof would be upon me to show why the recommendation of 
the secretary of the Federal Power Commission that the Rocky Moun- 
tain Power Co. be granted a permit to develop the Flathead River 
power sites should be reversed,” said Mr. Wheeler. “ We have taken 
exception to this, and we will bring to the light of day a good many 
things which have not been made public before. 

“We are prepared to make a showing both as to our ability to 
finance and market the power. At the hearing in Washington on Octo- 
ber 28 I will disclose both the names of those who are going to use 
the power and those who are going to finance its development.” 

Wheeler has recently written a letter to Senator THomMaAs J. WALSH, 
of Montana, who has frequently attacked the Power Trust in public 
utterances, calling attention to the situation with regard to the Flat- 
head River power, and particularly to the action of the executive secre- 
tary of the Power Commission in placing upon an independent applicant 
the burden of showing why the Power Trust shouldn't be awarded the 
power sites. 

“ Judging from your public statements,” says the letter, “I under- 
stand that you are opposed to having the power resources of the United 
States all controlled by the great power combinations, such as the 
Electric Bond & Share Co., which controls the Montana Power Co. in 
your State, and through the Montana Power Co. controls the Rocky 
Mountain Power Co., which, as you know, is one of the applicants for 
a Federal permit on the Flathead River power sites.” 

The letter goes on to say that in view of his public position in such 
matters Senator WALSH should be interested in the action taken by the 
executive secretary of the Federal Power Commission relative to 
Wheeler's application for the Flathead River power. Then the letter 
continues : 

“First, I desire to call your attention to the fact that this water 
power is one of the largest in the United States, being in the same 
class as Niagara, Muscle Shoals, and Conowingo. Second, I desire to 
point out that it also can be developed for approximately $85 per 
horsepower of continuous prime power, which makes it one of the 
cheapest large developments in the United States. Government engi- 
neers, reporting on this project, have stated that it is considered by the 
Federal Power Commission as the most valuable undeveloped water 
power in the United States.” 

Wheeler in his letter to Wats then goes on to say that this water 
power, if developed along the lines he proposes, is the key to a great 
industrial development in Montana which would be impossible without 
the aid of very cheap power. He points out that he will offer this 
power at one-fourth of a cent per kilowatt-hour to industries as long as 
there is power to sell, and calls attention to the fact that this rate is 
“far below any wholesale rates” which the Montana Power Co, has in 
existence, and that it would be contrary to its stated policy to make 
such a rate. 

Then Wheeler's letter points out that in a contest for a water- 
power location the advantages lie with the company which is on the 
ground, and that an independent company which desires to break into 
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the field is at a disadvantage from the beginning. This disadvantage 
is increased, he says, in the case of the Flathead River power sites, by 
the procedure which the executive secretary of the power commission 
has set up by placing the burden of proof upon Wheeler to show why 
the secretary’s recommendation that the permit for developing these 
power sites be awarded to the Rocky Mountain Power Co. should be 
reversed. 

“It is plain from the notice of the hearing * * * that the 
burden of proof has been placed upon me,” Wheeler declares. “ In 
other words, the entire deck of cards is stacked against me and the 
interests associated with me. 

“I do not know whether the executive secretary is following the 
usual practice in this matter or not, and that makes no difference. 
It is obvious that if any independent power companies are to exist in 
this country where a Federal power permit is involved, it will be neces- 
sary to have this practice or procedure changed so as to give the inde- 
pendent company, as near as possible, an equal chance with the in- 
trenched power interests. I do not know who is responsible for this 
condition, but it is plain that it exists and that it needs immediate 
correction.” 


PRESIDENT HOOVER'S SPEECH AT LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, last night President Hoover 
delivered a notable address in Louisville, Ky., on the comple- 
tion of the canalization of the Ohio River. I ask unanimous 
consent that this address upon the occasion of the completion 
of the 9-foot channel of the Ohio River from Pittsburgh, Pa., to 
Cairo, Ill., may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the President’s address was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


To MY FeLLow CiT1zEns: I am speaking to-night from the deck of the 
steamboat at the Louisville Levee. During the day we have completed 
the journey from Cincinnati to Louisville as part of the celebration of 
the Ohio Valley upon the completion of the improvement of the Ohio 
River into a modern waterway. 

The river has now been formally opened to traffic from above Pitts- 
burgh, 1,000 miles to Cairo, on the Mississippi, from which point 
another 1,000 miles of modernized waterway leads to the sea at New 
Orleans. By dams and locks, by dredging and revetments, we have 
transformed the Ohio River from a stream of shallows, ofttimes danger- 
ous even to rafts, into a canalized waterway of an assured 9 feet of 
depth at all seasons. This transformation will not revive the romantic 
steamboatin’ days of Mark Twain, but it will move more goods. 

The picturesque floating palaces of Mark Twain’s day drew 2 or 3 
feet of water and even then found their way precariously around the 
bends among the snags and over sand bars. In time they were unable 
to compete with the spreading railroads, and river navigation passed 
into its Dark Ages. But now is its day of renaissance. Upon deep and 
regular channels unromatic Diesel tugs now tow long trains of steel 
barges. What the river has lost in romance it has gained in tonnage, 
for in steamboatin’ days 500 tons was a great cargo, while to-day 10,000 
tons is moved with less men and less fuel. It is thus by deeper channels 
and new inventions that our rivers come back as great arteries of com- 
merce after half a century of paralysis. And the new waterways are 
not competitive but complementary to our great and efficient railways. 
It is the history of transportation that an increase of facilities and a 
cheapening of transportation increase the volume of traffic. 

In the steamboatin’ days the rivers were the great arteries for travel. 
Those who must hurry will have little inclination to journey by river 
Steamers, but those who wish recreation may well return to this magnifi- 
cent and powerful river. The majesty of the Ohio was born of the Ice 
Age, half a million years ago. Its beauty remains to-day undisturbed 
by our improvements, and will remain long after our Nation and race 
have been replaced with some other civilization. And those who love 
the glories of “Ole Man River’? may now again find rest and food for 
the soul in travel on its currents. 

The Ohio has a large place in the history of our race. On this route 
250 years ago birch canoes carried La Salle and his first party of white 
men into the wilderness of the Middle West. He was the first to visit 
the falls of Louisville, whose roar is this moment in my ears. Down 
this valley through succeeding centuries poured the great human tide 
that pioneered the greatest agricultural migration in history. In turn 
came the explorer, the trapper, the early settler, the sweep of farmers 
ever pressing back the frontier in search of virgin land and independent 
homes, the merchant, the manufacturer, the city builder, until this great 
valley is to-day one of the rich places of the earth. It is rich not alone 
in the sense of property but in the sense of happy and independent 
homes of virile men and women. From forefathers schooled of courage, 
adventure, and independence, of a spirit tempered by hardships, have 
Sprung a race of men and women who have oft given leadership to the 
building of our Republic. 

The improvement of this great water route has been evex vresent in 
the vision of our statesmen. George Washington first voiced “ts poten- 
In reporting on one of his early jour- 


tiality to our new-born Nation. 
neys he said: 
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“Prompted by these actual observations, I could not help taking a 
more extensive view of the vast inland navigation possibilities of the 
United States, both from maps and the observations of others as well 
as myself, and could not but be struck with the immense extent and 
importance of it and with the goodness of that Providence which has 
dealt its forces to us in so profuse a hand. Would to God that we may 
have the wisdom and courage to improve them.” 

To-day, after this 160 years, Washington’s prayer is come true in a 
greater sense than even he dreamed. Other Presidents in succession 
over our history have striven for its development, from Jefferson on 
down. Lincoln’s first political speech was a plea for its improvement. 
Our Nation sometimes moves slowly, but its will is not to be thwarted. 
It has been a gigantic task, this transformation of the Ohio. It rep- 
resents an expenditure and a labor half as great as the construction of 
the Panama Canal. Like many current problems, the development of 
our rivers is never a finished accomplishment; it must march with the 
progress of life and invention. 

While I am proud to be the President who witnesses the apparent 
completion of its improvement, I have the belief that some day new 
inventions and new pressures of population will require its further de- 
velopment. In some generation to come they will, perhaps, look back 
at our triumph in building a channel 9 feet in depth in the same way 
that we look at the triumph of our forefathers when, having cleared the 
snags and bars, they announced that a boat drawing 2 feet of water 
could pass safely from Pittsburgh to New Orleans. Yet for their times 
and means they, too, accomplished.a great task. It is the river that is 
permanent; it is one of God’s gifts to man, and with each succeeding 
generation we will advance in our appreciation and our use of it. And 
with each generation it will grow in the history and tradition of our 
Nation. 

And while we celebrate the completion and connection of a great 
waterway 2,000 miles, from Pittsburgh to New Orleans, we have still 
unfinished tasks in improvement of our other great waterways up to the 
standards we have established upon the Ohio. 

Some have doubted the wisdom of these improvements. I have dis- 
cussed the subject many times and in many places before now, and I 
shall not repeat the masses of facts and figures. The American people, 
I believe, are convinced. What they desire is action, not argument. 
I may, however, mention that as the improvement of the Ohio and its 
tributaries has marched section by section during this past 12 years 
the traffic has grown from 25,000,000 tons to over 50,000,000 tons 
annually. Yet it is only to-day this great branch line is connected with 
the main trunk of this transportation system, the Mississippi. It is only 
now that the full movement of goods can take place between the great 
cities of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Louisville, on one hand, and St. Louis, 
Memphis, New Orleans, and the wide ocean on the other. 

With the completion of our national job on the Ohio, with the 
celebration of this day, we can well turn our minds toward the other 
great jobs in waterway improvement which lie before us. The Ohio is 
but one segment of the natural inland waterways with which Provi- 
dence has blessed us. We have completed the modernization of but one 
other of the great segments of this system—that of the lower Mis- 
sissippi. 

Five or six years ago I had opportunity to join with those many 
representatives of the Mid West in council as to the method by which 
we could strengthen national interest in the energetic development of 
the other parts of this great system. At that time I suggested that all 
these tributaries of the Mississippi and the Great Lakes comprised a 
single great transportation system. That it must be developed in 
vision of the whole and not in parts. 

Without delaying to traverse the detailed ramifications of these great 
natural waterways, I may well summarize their present condition and 
enunciate the policies of my administration in respect to them: 

First. As a general and broad policy I favor modernizing of every 
part of our waterways which will show economic justification in aid 
of our farmers and industries. 

Second. The Mississippi system comprises over 9,000 miles of navi- 
gable streams. I find that about 2,200 miles have now been modernized 
to 9 feet in depth, and about 1,400 miles have been modernized to at 
least 6 feet in depth. Therefore some 5,000 miles are yet to be con- 
nected or completed so as to be of purpose to modern commerce. We 
Should establish a 9-foot depth in the trunk system. While it is de- 
sirable that some of the tributaries be made accessible to traffic at 
6 or 7 feet, yet we should in the long view look forward to increasing 
this latter depth as fast as traffic justifies it. 

This administration will insist upon building these waterways as we 
would build any other transportation system—that is, by extending its 
ramifications solidly outward from the main trunk lines. Substantial 
traffic or public service can not be developed upon a patchwork of dis- 
connected local improvements and intermediate segments. Such patch- 
work has in past years been the sink of hundreds of millions of public 
money. 

Third. We must design our policies so as to establish private enter- 
prise in substitution for Government operation of the barges and craft 
upon these waterways. We must continue Government barge lines 
through the pioneering stages, but we must look forward to private 
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initiative not only as the cheapest method of operation but as the only 
way to assured and adequate public service. 

Fourth. We should complete the entire Mississippi system within the 
next five years. We shal] then have built a great north and south trunk 
waterway entirely across our country from the Gulf to the northern 
boundaries, and a great east and west route, halfway across the United 
States. Through the tributaries we shall have created a network of 
transportation. We shall then have brought a dozen great cities into 
direct communication by water; we shall have opened cheaper trans- 
portation of primary goods to the farmers and manufacturers of over 
a score of States. 

Fifth. At the present time we have completed 746 miles of intra- 
coastal canals. We still have approximately 1,000 miles to build. We 
should complete this program over a period of less than 10 years. 

Sixth, We should continue improvement of the channels in the Great 
Lakes; we should determine and construct those works necessary for 
stabilizing the lake levels. 

Seventh. One of the most vital improvements to transportation on the 
North American Continent is the removal of the obstacles in the St. 
Lawrence River to ocean-going vessels inward to the Great Lakes. 
Our Nation should undertake to do its part whenever our Canadian 
friends have overcome those difficulties which lie in the path of their 
making similar undertakings. I may say that I have seen a statement 
published lately that this improvement would cost such a huge sum as 
to make it entirely uneconomical and prohibitive. To that I may 
answer that after we have disposed. of the electrical power we could 
contract the entire construction for less than $200,000,000, divided 
between the two Governments and spread over a period of 10 years. 

Eighth. We shall expedite the work of flood control on the lower 
Mississippi in every manner possible. In the working out of plans we 
find it necessary to reconsider one portion of the project—that is, the 
flood way below the Arkansas—but work in other directions will proceed 
in such fashion that there will be no delay of its completion under the 
10-year program assigned to it. 

Ninth. With the increasing size of ocean-going vessels and the con- 
stantly expanding volume of our commerce, we must maintain unceasing 
development of our harbors and the littoral waterways which extend 
inland from them. 

Tenth. The total construction of these works which I have mentioned 
amounts to projects three and four times as great as the Panama 
Canal. In order that there may be no failure in administration, and 
as an indication of our determination to pursue these works with 
resolution, we have in the past month entirely recast the organization 
of this executive staff in the Government. With the approval of the 
Secretary of War, and under the newly appointed Chief of Engineers, 
we have assigned to each of these major projects a single responsible 
engineer. We thus secure a modern business organization, direct 
responsibility, and continuous administration. We wish to see these 
projects completed with all the expedition which sound enginecring 
will permit. We shall be able by this means to place responsibility, 
without question in failure, and to give credit without question to the 
men who bring these great projects to successful completion. 

At the present time we are expending approximately $85,000,000 
per annum on new construction and maintenance of these works. To 
complete these programs within the periods I have mentioned will 
require an increase in the Government outlay by about $10,000,000 
per annum not including the St. Lawrence; at most, including that 
item, an increase in our expenditures of say $20,000,000 a year. A 
considerable proportion of this will end in five years’ time. It is of 
the nature of a capital investment. 

This annual increase is equal to the cost of one-half of one battleship. 
If we are so fortunate as to save this annual outlay on naval construc- 


tion as the result of the forthcoming naval conference in London, 
nothing could be a finer or more vivid conversion of swords to 
plowshares. 


To carry forward all these great works is not a dream of the vision- 
aries—it is the march of the Nation. We are reopening the great 
trade routes upon which our continent developed. This development 
is but an interpretation of the needs and pressures of population, of 
industry, and civilization. They are threads in that invisible web which 
knits our national life. They are not local in their benefits. They are 
universal in promoting the prosperity of the Nation. It is our duty as 
statesmen to respond to these needs, to direct them with intelligence, 
with skill, with economy, with courage. 

A nation makes no loss by devotion of some of its current income 
to the improvement of its estate. That is an obligation we owe to 
our children and our grandchildren. I do not measure the future of 
America in terms of our lifetime. God has truly blessed us with great 
resources. It is our duty to make them available to our people. 


VIEWS OF A WHEAT GROWER 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I present a letter from 
Mr. Sam W. Teagarden, of Denton, Mont., a gentleman whom I 
have long known and who is one of the best-pusted men on the 
subject of wheat growing in the country. 1 ask that it be 
printed in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


DENTON, MONT., October 17, 1929, 


Hon. B. K. WHEELER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I have just finished reading a most amazing state- 
ment given out in Washington by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

Elevator space, the report claimed, is filled to available capacity, both 
in this country and in Canada, “ while the golden flood of grain con- 
tinues to pour into the terminal markets, extending from New York 
westward and to the ports of the Gulf.” 

This report appeared in the Minneapolis Tribune of October 9. I 
turned to the grain-market page of that same paper and found an 
authoritative statement of the wheat receipts at the principal mid- 
western terminals for the day preceding. Here are what the figures 





show : 

Pat ‘palin 
Oct.8 | Last year 

= | | 

| 
IR MII... .c savannceheocstidedeiiibidignbeibdaniweinds 211 884 
Duluth, cars........... 198 618 
Chicago, cars........... 83 | 157 
Kansas City, cars 201 133 
EE hudhibbuvssidencesddneustbtbadannnssuaaeiacwidine 81 | 209 
2, 001 


If to those totals the receipts at Winnipeg be added—1,735 on Octo- 
ber 8 this year and 3,167 the same day last year—the receipt account 
stands 2,509, as against 5,168 cars the same day last year. 

That doesn’t look like a “golden flood pouring into the terminal 
markets ” this year as against a year earlier, does it? 

However, this attempt of the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton to bolster the false propaganda of the big mills and elevatcr com- 
panies at the terminals, to the injury of the Northwest wheat growers, 
is not its only offense. 

The cold-blooded facts of the records of that department show that 
not at any time in 10 years has it failed, either by action or inaction, 
to “play the game” for the millers and grain gamblers and against 
the wheat producers of the Nation. Let me give you some of the high 
lights of that record. 

First. The persistent refusal of Secretary Jardine to give protein its 
fair place in the Federal grades, a refusal with which both you and 
Senator WALSH are perfectly familiar. You will recall that Mr. 
Jardine based his refusal upon an alleged lack of authority, and that 
in reply I pointed out to him the wording of the grain standards act, 
which authorized and directed the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
grades for grain “ based upon the condition and quality of the grain.” 

Both you and Senator WaLsH sustained my interpretation of the law, 
but Secretary Jardine was obdurate, and to this hour the word “ pro- 
tein” does not appear anywhere in the Federal grain grades. 

Second. Within six months after its passage, it was apparent that 
the rebate clause in the wheat tariff law, passed in the early months 
of the Harding administration, was being made use of by the millers 
at Buffalo, and on the northwest Pacific coast, to break down the price 
of the hard, dry, high protein wheat of the West and Northwest. 

Surely, it was the duty of the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington to have made the fact public, both to the Congress and the 
President. It failed to do so; and according to Mr. Thomas D. 
Campbell, our American wheat king, the loss to the hard wheat 
growers averaged 20 cents per bushel from the time the law was set 
up until the date of his letter to me, which was in the early part of 
1928. The losses on the 1929 crop have been even heavier, as was 
fully brought out in the Senate debate on the legislative day of Monday, 
September 9, 1929. 

Moreover, as was so clearly shown in that discussion, the rebate law 
is almost wholly responsible for the wiping out of protein premiums on 
the markets of the North and mid-West. This was a staggering blow 
to the protein-wheat growers; and the damage done, added to the 
drastic fall in wheat prices of the year previous, ran into the hundreds 
of millions of dollars. 

Third. The grain futures act, as interpreted by the speculators on the 
grain exchanges, with the approval of the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, passed ostensibly to minimize the evils of short selling 
of grain, has, as a matter of history, vastly increased the volume of 
short selling and added greatly to the damage done by the failure to 
give protein its proper place in the Federal grain grades and the 
operations of the milling rebate clause in the wheat tariff. 

Under the actual operations of the grain standards act, speculators 
who sold the wheat market short, contracted to deliver No. 1 northern 
wheat, a milling grade. But, when settlement was made, if the market 
had gone up instead of down, they were permitted to proffer No. 4 
northern grade, a nonmilling wheat, and worth from 8 to 15 cents 
per bushel less than the grade sold originally. In other words, the 
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grain futures act was operated to afford the short sellers protection 
against loss up to the difference in the market price of the two grades. 

It was this privilege that enabled the big mills, acting through 
brokers, to check and finally turn in an opposite direction the great 
wave of wheat-buying enthusiasm that swept over the North American 
continent immediately that the great shortage in both Canadian and 
western United States hard wheat came to be a matter of general 
knowledge. 

Nothing less than this weapon in the hands of the great milling com- 
panies could have been effective in preventing a wheat price of above 
$2, and nothing less than this powerful weapon could have kept the 
wheat price at its present low levels for so long a period. 

And the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture knew of this all the time, and was an accessory to this 
great economic offense against the Nation—for it was such an offense, 
and a very grave one, indeed. 

Fourth. The Federal warehousing act has always been, and now is, 
very gravely defective. The law should provide, but does not, that stored 
grain shall be evidenced by a storage ticket showing all of the qualities 
of the grain stored. ‘Take No. 1 dark northern spring wheat to illus- 
trate, Frequently its grade weight of 58 pounds is exceeded by a pound 
to a pound and a half. Its protein content may be as high as 15 to 17 
per cent. Its moisture content may be much lower than the 14 per 
cent fixed in the grades. 

All of these are factors going to enhance the value of the wheat to 
the millers, but the storage ticket provided for in the national ware- 
housing act need show none of them. 

So that, when delivery time comes, the owner of the wheat can be 
offered and must accept for his superior quality wheat any ordinary 
lot of No. 1 dark northern, so long as it measures up to grade require- 
ments. 

Again quoting Mr. Thomas D. Campbell, I call attention to his pub- 
lished statement, that this unfairness in the warehousing act, together 
with the omission of recognition for protein in the Federal grades, has 
caused a continuing loss to the hard-wheat growers of 20 cents per 
bushel for the past seven years. 

The faet is, my dear Senator, that the wheat growers of this Nation 
would be hundreds of millions of dollars better off at this time had 
the Congress 10 years ago wiped out the United States department, from 
its head to its swampers out. For the wheat farmers that department 
has been the upper, while the millers have been the nether millstone 
that ground profits out of wheat growing in every State in the Union 
that has been producing in merchantable quantity. 

Naturally, the millers, like men engaged in any other manufacturing, 
desire a low-priced raw material. The fact nor the basis of this need 
not be argued. However, it is of pertinent interest to point out that, 
in addition to their own powers, by organization and concert of action 
in purchasing, théy have great power to make the market prices fit their 
purposes ; and, further, to point out that the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington has unvaryingly done that which gave greatly added 
power to the millers, and the speculators working for them or in sym- 
pathy with their known program from time to time. 

The meetings between the grain cooperatives and the Federal Farm 
Board at Chicago were characterized by another amazing act of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington. At the very outset the Sec- 
retary demanded that all of the cooperatives scrap their organizations 
and turn the marketing over to a corporation controlled by the Farm 
Board. Other than one member the board was made up of representa- 
tives of large bodies of agriculturists who were consumers of wheat and 
food-grain products, and whose economic interests lay in lower prices, 
not in higher ones, for these food grains. That would have been an act 
of sublime renunciation, but an economic folly of the first magnitude. 
The Federal Department of Agriculture, in presenting the demand notice, 
was guilty of an act of hostile intent and destructive purpose. 

For the reasons set out foregoing, principally, and for others that 
occur to all students of our American wheat problem, I look with the 
gravest misgivings upon the future of the American wheat farmer. One 
thing stands out, clearly, and beyond all questioning. He must reduce 
his standards of living or go into insolvency and bankruptcy. 

As you are aware, Senator WHEELER, I have put 50 years of active 
living in the western wheat States and an inquiring turn of mind into 
what I know about wheat farming and wheat marketing? Had I not 
studied carefully the matters concerning which I have written, and did 
I not believe that it is vital that an understanding of them should be 
bad, I would not trouble you at this time. 

Very sincerely, 
Sam W. TEAGARDEN. 
RECORD OF SENATOR HARRIS, OF GEORGIA 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the Chattanooga 
News in reference to the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harris]. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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[From the Chattanooga News of September 26, 1929] 
SENATOR HARRIS’S RECORD 


When WILLIAM J. Harris goes before the people of Georgia, in 1930, 
as a candidate for reelection to the United States Senate he will pre- 
sent a record of more than ordinary achievements and consistent posi- 
tions om progressive and constructive legislation. He was not un- 
known in Washington in 1918 when he defeated Thomas W. Hardwick, 
* * *, It is Known that after Mr. Wilson left the White House he 
expressed gratification at the record of Senator Harris and declared 
that the Georgia Senator had kept the faith of those who believed in 
progressive Democracy. 

In the early part of his career, Mr. Harris served as secretary to 
United States Senator A. S. Clay, and later went to Washington as 
Director of the Census when the Democrats took control in 1913. Two 
years later President Wilson appointed him to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and he was serving on that body in 1918, when sought by the 
Democracy of Georgia to stand in the United States Senate and sup- 
port the Wilson program. 

There are many who believe that Senator Harris will not be opposed 
next year when he seeks a third term. However, Georgians have a 
way of taking their politics in uncertain attitudes, and Senator Harris 
is ready for a race. In a letter to the people of Georgia, now being 
mailed personally to thousands, Senator Harris recites his record, and 
although not making any reference to 1930, he virtually says that he 
stands on his record and that it is for the people to say when the time 
comes what they think of his efforts and achievements. 

Some outside observers who have covered Georgia in recent months 
report that Senator Harris is strong with the people, and although 
without a “ machine” and not intimately allied with any political fac- 
tion or group there is every indication that he will continue to repre- 
sent Georgia in the Senate. * * * The Thomasville Times-Enter- 
prise says the race for Georgia’s governor and Senator is in the mak- 
ing for next year, but that there is no chance to beat Harris, a thought 
which has been echoed far and wide by both daily and weekly papers 
in Georgia. 

Senator Harris has been particularly active in behalf of the farmer. 
He is the second ranking Democrat on the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which passes upon every dollar appropriated by the Federal 
Government. It happens that there is little party strife when it comes 
to appropriations, and the senior Georgia Senator is in a strikingly 
strong position to get what he asks from the departments and officials 
in Washington, although of opposite political faiths. He has not evaded 
an issue presented since he took his seat. His record of attendance at 
the sessions is almost perfect. He has been conspicuous in securing 
legislation to restrict immigration and occupies the second ranking posi- 
tion on the Senate’s Immigration Committee. Another of his com- 
mittee assignments has to do with commerce, which is helpful to a 
State with such a large number of harbors and rivers. 


Doubtless if not the supreme, reason for Senator Harris’s 
strong following with the rank and file of the people is his capacity for 
personal and individual service. That is referred to in a recent edi- 
torial of the Augusta Chronicle: 


one, 


“We doubt if there is a Senator who gets closer to his people in 
rendering the high type of personal service than Senator Harris. No 
constituent is so humble but whose request for information or assist- 
ance is attended to with the same punctilious care and promptness as 
the most powerful person in the Commonwealth. Certainly a Senator 
who has respended to the needs of the great mass of people and who 
ranks high with his colleagues and with the administration is deserv- 
ing of the unanimous indorsement of his constituents.” 

In a personal way Tennesseans have an interest in Senator Harris, 
for he married the daughter of Gen. Joe Wheeler and has visited Chat- 
tanooga frequently. He has always cooperated with Tennessee Senators 
and Representatives, and his work with the late Gordon Lee and the 
present Representatives, M. C. Tarver and THoMas M. BgLL, has 
meant much to the people of North Georgia. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. H. 2667) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes, the pending question being on the amendment of 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE, in paragraph 19, page 7, line 12, to amend the 
amendment of the committee by striking out “34%” and insert- 
ing “8,” so as to read: 


Casein or lactarene and mixtures of which casein or lactarene is the 
component material of chief value, not specially provided for, 8 cents 
per pound, 


Mr. BLAINE resumed and concluded the speech begun by him 
on yesterday, which follows entire. 
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Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I shall approach this question 
as to a rate upon a so-called farm product identically as I shall 
approach the industrial schedules. 

I am convinced that the fault that is in the tariff bill is not 
with respect to agricultural rates, whether or not they are too 
low or too high, but it is with the industrial rates which make 
the cost of farming extremely high. So I am going to ap- 
proach the proposition from the standpoint of whether or not 
the facts justify an increase or decrease in the tariff rate on 
this particular item. 

I need not discuss the processes by which casein is made. I 
want to state, however, that the uses of casein are somewhat 
varied. Seventy-five per cent or more of the domestic produc- 
tion, plus the imported casein, goes into the paper industry, and 
is used in the manufacturing of what is known as casein-coated 
paper. I think the next most important use is in the veneering 
industry, casein making a very splendid glue that is waterproof, 
and therefore very desirable in the industry engaged in wood 
veneering. Other uses are such as the making of powders for 
insecticides and medicinal uses. It is used somewhat in paint 
mixtures, and there are one or two minor uses. The output 
of casein, therefore, must find its field largely in the paper 
industry. 

In the treatment of this subject I can very readily appre- 
ciate that a high or excessive tariff rate would destroy the casein 
industry, exactly as such rate destroyed the peanut-oil in- 
dustry when the tariff was increased to 4 per cent. I recall 
that before that increase of the tariff on peanut oil, something 
like 107,000,000 pounds were used in the United States, I have 
the figures here somewhere. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, was not that due directly 
to the free importations from the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. BLAINE. I had not finished my statement. That was 
reduced to about 13,000,000 pounds, which was due largely to 
the fact that the price was too high for the soap-making in- 
dustry, and not necessarily to any importations from the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. 
yield? 

Mr, BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Was it due to the fact that the 
tariff was too high, or that the soap people were able to find 
other soap-producing fats wbich they could bring in under the 
free list? 

Mr. BLAINE. The soap manufacturers were able to obtain 
a cheaper substitute and thereby the peanut-oil industry was 
practically destroyed. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Could they not have fixed that by 
putting a tariff on the other fats coming in? 

Mr. BLAINE. It was not done. I am telling what happens 
when these readjustments come. The same is true with respect 
to soybean oil. As a soapmaking oil, its usefulness has practi- 
cally been destroyed by reason of the fact that the increase in 
the tariff rate put it beyond the possibility of soap manufac- 
turers buying it, and they in turn sought substitutes for soy- 
bean oil. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Is it not a fact that if we put $5 a gallon 
on any vegetable oil produced in this country it would not affect 
the price at all when 100 per cent of the coconut oil imported 
into the country comes from the Philippines and does not pay 
one cent of duty? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not want to be led aside from the point 
I anr making. What I have stated are facts. Those facts have 
been deduced from certain circumstances which I believe can 
not be controverted. We had a similar situation when in 1926 
the tariff on butter was increased from 8 to 12 cents. What 
was the result? It shifted the production of butter in Canada 
to the production of cheese. The result, of course, was that the 
Canadian importations of butter fell off, but the Canadian 
importations of cheese following the year when the increased 
rate on butter took effect were something like 13,000,000 pounds 
over and above the year 1925. So in the adjustment or readjust- 
ment of the tariff rates as affecting agricultural products and 
especially dairy products we must proceed with extreme care or 
we will do an injustice and an injury to the agricultural 
interests. . 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But suppose we were to raise the rate 
on cheese as we did on the other products of dairying, how could 
they ever invade the market? 


Mr. President, will the Senator 
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Mr. BLAINE. I am speaking of what was done and the con- 
sequences that followed. When we get to the subject of cheese 
or the paragraph involving cheese I shall nrake a statement on 
the subject. I prefer not to do it now. That will not change 
the circumstances I have described nor the results that flow 
from the facts which I have stated. 

The same situation, in my opinion, is going to develop with re- 
spect to the casein industry if we impose a tariff rate as high 
as 8 cents a pound. I shall endeavor to demonstrate that 
proposition. 

First, I want to suggest that the casein industry is not a 
stable industry. It is more of a hit-and-miss proposition, and 
necessarily so. When we consider that there is something like 
10,000,000,000 pounds of skimmed milk produced in this coun- 
try we can very readily appreciate that it is utterly unthinkable 
that we can use all of that skimmed milk in the production of 
casein or powdered skimmed milk. It would be utterly impos- 
sible. There would be no market for the product, and if we 
undertook to stimulate the production of casein or powdered 
skimmed milk to absorb the entire . 10,000,000,000 pounds of 
skimmed milk we would ruin every individual that entered the 
industry and would bring disaster upon the dairy industry, and 
I will tell Senators why. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. I simply want to suggest to the Senator 
that when he speaks of 10,000,000,000 pounds of skimmed milk, 
that is the amount which is wasted and unaccounted for in 
the country. It is not our production. 

Mr. BLAINE. That only increases our difficulty. 

Mr. HOWELL. Ten Dillion pounds is the quantity of 
skimmed milk that is unaccounted for and probably wasted in 
the country annually. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not wasted. I think it is fed more likely 
to hogs and calves. If we took it all to make casein what 
would we lose on that score? 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator is mistaken, I believe. 

Mr. HOWELL. May I just add that the testimony showed 
that after accounting for what is fed and after accounting for 
what is used for powdered skimmed milk and for casein then 
there is 10,000,000,000 pounds unaccounted for and probably 
wasted. That was the testimony before the committee. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me clear up the situation. It is assumed 
there are 10,000,000,000 pounds of skimmed milk that goes to 
waste. I am under the impression that that is excessive, for 
this reason: There are from 110,000,000,000 to 120,000,000,000 
pounds of whole milk produced in the country. A large por- 
tion of that milk—about one-half—is used as liquid milk upon 
the farm and in the household. A certain amount—about 
50,000,000,000 pounds—goes into the production of butter. 

It is only in the butter industry that we have the by-product 
of skimmed milk. The most of the skimmed milk, resulting 
from the manufacture of butter, is retained upon the farm and 
fed to the young stock. Every forward-looking farmer to-day, 
every prosperous farmer in the dairy regions of our country 
usually feeds skimmed milk to his livestock, his calves, and his 
hogs, because that is the most profitable use to which it can 
be put. 

But there is no necessity of a dispute respecting the quantity 
of skimmed milk. If we undertook to manufacture into casein 
or powdered skimmed milk all of the skimmed milk that is 
alleged to go to waste to-day there would be no market for it. 
There would be no outlet for it. Therefore we can produce 
casein only to a certain extent, and that extent comprises uses 
to which casein is ordinarily applied under present conditions. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt right there? 

Mr. BLAINE. Very well. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGR. I invite the Senator’s attention to 
these facts, which, perhaps, he has already had before him. 
In the first six months of this year imports amounted to 
18,252,719 pounds, which would indicate that these imports 
will exceed all former records. At a time when experts of 
the United States Department of Agriculture estimate that 
more than 10,000,000,000 pounds of skim milk is annually 
wasted, we are importing enough casein to displace 933,333,333 
pounds of skimmed milk. Sound publie policy should make it 
possible for the domestic product to be utilized. Our wasted 
skimmed milk 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I do not want to be interrupted 
to the extent of a speech. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. Very well. I shall not interrupt the 
Senator any more. I suffered interruptions from the Senator 
again and again. I never hesitated to yield to him, 
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Mr. BLAINE. I am sorry the Senator takes offense. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not take offense, but I shall not 
interrupt the Senator any more. 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not like to be interrupted by the Senator 
reading from some document or some argument. I am willing 
he should make that argument in his own time. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is not argument. It is a statement 
of fact, but the Senator apparently does not want to hear the 
facts. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am sorry the Senator takes offense or takes 
umbrage at my statement. 

There is no question but what some eighteen or twenty mil- 
lion pounds of casein are imported into the United States, but 
if we kept all of that casein out of the United States we would 
only use a very small portion of the skimmed milk in replacing 
the casein by domestic production. But I am not opposed to 
keeping that out of the United States. I am in favor of keeping 
that casein out of the United States, but I am not in favor of 
a tariff rate that will stimulate the substitution of other mate- 
rial for casein. I am not in favor of shifting production in 
foreign countries to the production of another dairy product in 
competition with American products. 

As I showed just a few moments ago, the shifting of produc- 
tion from butter to cheese in Canada under the increased rate 
of 4 per cent caused a tremendous depression in the entire 
cheese-production area in our country... The losses to the pro- 
ducers of milk which went into the cheese production ranged 
into millions of dollars, and there was not a single dollar of 
benefit that came to the American dairyman because of that 4 
per cent increase except in two or three border States of the 
country. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I do not want to interrupt unduly 
the splendid address of the Senator from Wisconsin. He has 
given a great deal of study to the matter of casein, and, 
coming from one of the greatest casein-producing States in the 
Union, of course, his judgment is entitled to a great deal of 
consideration. I am heartily in accord with what he has said 
about getting the tariff too high. 

I simply want to call his attention to the Argentine situa- 
tion. Down there the production varies so much as 50 per cent 
in a year. It is entirely seasonal. Years when they have lots 
of pasture they have a great deal of skimmed milk, and other 
years they do not have so much. We would have to adopt a 
tariff on casein that would stabilize the market in the lean 
years or in the years of limited production in the Argentine. 
The same argument will apply to butter. 

Mr. BLAIND. The Senator’s argument may be sound, but 
when there was a depression in casein prices in the Argentine 
there was a depression all over the world. That was the 
trouble. It was not due to poor pastures or good pastures. The 
depression existed everywhere in the dairy industry, perhaps 
somewhat greater in Argentina. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. If the Senator will pardon me, I 
should like to read from one of the largest manufacturers of 





casein in the United States, located at San Francisco. I with- 
hold his name, however. He said: 
The Argentine production of casein is governed entirely by the 


weather conditions and the cheese market. During a period of drought 
the production will sometimes fall off over 50 per cent, and on the 
other hand during a good season it may increase 25 per cent to 50 per 
cent above normal. At some times the grazing lands dry up to such an 
extent that a number of the creameries close down entirely for the 
season. We should say for a fact that the weather conditions in the 
Argentine are the greatest influencing factors on the market than any 
others. 

Therefore, when there is a drought in the Argentine the price of 
casein “ skyrockets” up to a considerable degree, and then when they 
have a good scason they ship enormous quantities of casein to this 
country. When there is such a drought in the Argentine and the prices 
advance here, the domestic producers are stimulated into production, 
and the moment the Argentine resumes large shipments the production 
here starts to decline and in many cases the domestic plants discon- 
tinue entirely. It is absolutely impossible for a domestic producer to 
compete with the Argentine casein when they have an ample supply 
down there, as they will keep reducing their prices to move their goods, 
until there is no longer any profit in it for the domestic producer. We 
should say that the Argentine mills can reduce their prices to as low 
as 7 or 8 cents per pound, and still make a profit, whereas our creameries 
begin to lose money when casein drops below 13 to 14 cents per pound. 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, whoever wrote that article 
evidently does not have a very clear understanding of dairy 
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production in Argentina. I want to suggest to the Senator that 
in Argentina there is practically only one use to which skimmed 
milk is applied. Argentina produces butter; Argentina is a 
limited hog-producing country. Argentina does not produce 
dairy cattle for exportation and scarcely for its own use. Argen- 
tina does not feed young calves and pigs, as do American farm- 
ers, because the people do not have them. Practically all of the 
whole milk of Argentina is used in the production of butter. 

The result, of course, therefore, is that the people of Argentina 
have a very large quantity of skimmed milk on their hands, and 
no matter how dry their season may be, how their feed or 
pastures may be depleted, yet they have millions upon millions 
of pounds of skimmed milk out of which to manufacture casein. 
So the manufacture of casein in Argentina does not depend upon 
weather conditions at all. Argentina could produce all the 
casein that is used in this country during any season, notwith- 
standing droughts and other unfortunate circumstances that 
may have depleted their milk supply. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As I understand the Sena- 
tor’s argument in reply to the argument of the Senator from 
California, first of all, he believes that there is such a thing as 
overreaching protection that destroys an industry that is sought 
to be protected ; and there is such a thing as overreaching pro- 
tection to the point of destroying other industries which may de- 
pend upon certain products in order to carry on? 

Mr. BLAINE. My reply to the Senator is that it is not that 
I think they overreach protection; I think they destroy pro- 
tection. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. By putting the rate so high, 
overreaching rates, they destroy the very principle of protection. 

Mr. BLAINE. They destroy the very principle of protection 
and the very purpose of the protective policy. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think that has been demonstrated by the 
few cases I have cited here this afternoon as applied to the 
dairy interests and also to the production of certain vegetable 
oils. 

Mr. President, I am willing to propose a rate on casein that 
will be protective, that will encourage the industry, but not 
destroy the industry. I am not one of those who will follow 
alleged farm leaders who appear before Congress and commit- 
tees and whose hands are in practically every tariff grab bag 
before Congress. I am not going into that now, but Senators 
will find the same so-called farm leaders in a complete and 
harmonious cooperation with the Southern Tariff Association, 
American Taxpayers’ League, and other organizations of this 
eountry that are determined to jack up industria! rates, joining 
hand in hand with them and marching with them. Mr. Presi- 
dent, such leaders do not represent the great agricultural or 
dairy interests of this country. They misrepresent those inter- 
ests, and before we get through with the investigation which is 
proceeding I believe we shall be able to bring out in the open 
that practically all of these so-called representatives of the 
farm interests are joined together with other interests seeking 
increased tariff rates, industrial and mining. I could mention 
some of those connections now, but it is not material to this 
discussion. 

I therefore prefer to follow the men back home who under- 
stand these questions, the men who have followed the plow, 
who have built up our dairy industry, not swivel-chair gentle- 
men, not the editors of certain so-called farm journals, not the 
high-hatters in the dairy movement, but the men who know our 
cooperative and individual dairy interests; the owners of little 
cheese factories, whether individuals or cooperatives; the own- 
ers of small creameries, whether individuals or cooperatives. 
I think I understand them. Those are the men whose advice, 
because of their experience and their understanding, is valuable 
to me in coming to a decision upon some of these rates. 

Now, Mr. President, I think that it is very possible to arrive 
at a rate that will be protective but not destructive, and I shall 
discuss that proposition for just a few moments. I intend in 
fact to propose an amendment striking out the 3% per cent duty 
and proposing a duty of 5 cents a pound. I wish to give my 
reasons for taking that position. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. May I ask the Senator if the views he is ex- 
pressing are the views of the dairy interests of Wisconsin? 

Mr. BLAINE. I did not catch the question, being diverted 
for a moment. 
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Mr. HOWELL. May I ask if the views the Senator has ex- 
pressed respecting the rate on casein are the views of the dairy 
interests of Wisconsin? 

Mr. BLAINE. Outside of certain gentlemen who do not speak 
for the dairy interests of Wisconsin, I will say yes. 

Mr. HOWELL. May I ask what particular dairy interest the 
Senator is quoting. 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not need to quote the dairy interests of 
Wiscensin. I have lived with them for over half a century; I 
have lived a part of the life of those people of my State and I 
know their views. 

The Tariff Commission made a report on casein in compliance 
with a petition which was submitted pursuant to the provisions 
of section 315 of the flexible-tariff law. In that report we find 
the conversion costs set forth on page 10, Table 7. The domes- 
tic cost per pound of converting skim milk into casein is given. 
The records of 16 companies were inspected and the commission 
arrived at this finding: 

The total conversion cost of producing 1 pound of casein is $0.0468. 


In this compilation no interest actually paid or interest on 
capital invested or employed in the business has been included. 

The commission also found the conversion cost of casein in 
Argentina. They arrived at their conclusion from the figures 
furnished by the records of only five companies. The conver- 
sion cost of producing one pound of casein was $0.0337, or 3.37 
cents, and no alowance was made for interest paid or interest 
on capital invested or employed in the business. The figures 
show the conversion cost as between the domestic production 
and the Argentine production. Argentine is the main competitor 
of America in the production of casein. 

I now come to the methods that were used by the commission 
in its attempt to arrive at the difference in the cost of produc- 
ing in the United States and in the principal competing 
country. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask him a question there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. GILLETT. Do the figures quoted represent the cost of 
producing the same quality of casein here and in Argentina? 
I wonder if anything is shown as to the quality. 

Mr. BLAINE. I rather assume that the quality of the Amer- 
ican casein at the time the investigation was made perhaps 
was not up to the standard of the Argentine product, but since 
then the quality of the American product has approached, if not 
equaled and perhaps exceeded, the quality of the Argentine 
product. In the production of casein there would be no en- 
hanced cost involved in converting the skim milk into casein 
because of improved methods. If there was any result from the 
adoption of improved methods it would be a reduction in the 
cost of production. 

Mr. GILLETT. So that the figures the Senator has given 
apply to the same quality of product? 

Mr. BLAINE. I assume so, with 
by me. 

I made some ealculation upon the basis of the testimony that 
is before us and with the domestic conversion cost of 4.68 cents. 
We have the freight to be added to that from St. Paul to New 
York, St. Paul being the concentration point of casein produc- 
tion by the dairy interests in that region. The freight rate is 
87 cents a hundred pounds, or $0.0087 per pound. The cost, 
therefore, laid down in New York is 5.55 cents. The freight rate 
from New York to Kalamazoo, Mich.—and I use Kalamazoo be- 
cause it is one of the regions where a large portion of casein is 
used in the paper industry—is 48 cents a hundred pounds. That 
means, as I explained, but I repeat it, to make my statement 
connected, that the larger portion of the casein produced in the 
States to which I have referred—Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Jowa—has not been fully processed. It is shipped to New York. 
There it is redried, reground, and refined ; and that is the casein 
that sells for 151% to 16 cents per pound. That is the spot-cash 
price of casein in New York after this refining process is gone 
through. 

We will assume, then, that that casein is shipped back to 
Ohio, where it is used in the paper industry, or to Michigan. 
I have used the Kalamazoo community for illustration. That 
makes the cost of American casein in Kalamazoo 0.0603 cents, or 
6 cents and three one-hundredths of a cent per pound. This is 
independent of interest charges, interest on investment, selling 
price, profits in manufacturing, or profits in refining, just the 
bare conversion cost plus transportation. 

Now, take Argentina. The domestic conversion cost, as has 
been shown by the Tariff Commission, is 3.73 cents. The Tariff 
Commission has also reported, as the fact appears to be, that 


the explanation given 
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a great portion of the Argentine casein is produced 100 or 200 
miles back from the exporting port. It was found that the 
cartage and rail freight from factory to ship averaged about 
eight-tenths of a cent per pound, ocean freight about three- 
tenths of a cent per pound, and export charges, insurance, coun- 
selors’ fees, and brokerage an additional three-tenths of a 
cent, or a total of those charges of $1.40 per hundred pounds, 
or 1.4 cents per pound. 

Adding those costs, leaving out the same items that are left 
out with respect to the domestic production—interest charges, 
selling costs, and refining costs—that brings the cost of Argen- 
tine casein to 5.13 cents per pound in New York. Adding the 
freight at the rate of 48 cents per hundred pounds, the cost 
of Argentine casein would be 5.61 cents laid down in Kala- 
mazoo. 

Now I want to discuss one other element. I have not in- 
cluded the value of Argentina skimmed milk. The Tariff Com- 
mission was unable to ascertain the value of skimmed milk 
there. 

Mr. WATSON. 
in the Argentine? 

Mr. BLAINE. They were unable to find the value of skimmed 
milk in Argentina, or, for that matter, in the United States. 

Skimmed milk has practically no commercial value. Its value 
as a feed for stock on the farm, among the farmers, is popu- 
larly known to be about as follows: One hundred pounds of 
skimmed milk is worth about one-half bushel of corn. There- 
fore its value would be determined upon the value of corn; 
but if fed properly, if rationed properly, its value then is en- 
hanced to that of a bushel of corn on the farm. Now, of course, 
that varies. Therefore the only place in America where 
skimmed milk has any commercial value is at the large con- 
centrating points of milk distributors. 

Take, for instance, the city of Madison, in my own State: 
I think there is one large milk distributor there who gathers 
the milk from about the country and distributes it for that 
city. The flow is variable. He has contracted to take all the 
milk, but the flow of milk is not the same every day or every 
week. There is a great variation; and so there are times when 
that milk distributor has large quantities of whole milk upon 
his hands. It is skimmed. The cream if soured is made into 
butter. When sweet the milk is also skimmed for the purpose 
of obtaining sweet cream to be distributed to users. So that 
the distributor has some quantity of skimmed milk. 

That skimmed milk can be purchased, and it represents a 
value of about 25 cents per can. A can of milk weighs 85 
pounds. That means that 100 pounds of skimmed milk is 
worth about 30 cents. But farmers will not buy it at that 
rate. They do not want to buy it at all, excepting now and 
then, because they must go to the trouble of receiving it, which 
adds to its cost, and they can not get it regularly. Moreover, 
it can not be obtained in regular, stable quantities. It is 
intermittent; and therefore there is practically no commercial 
value for skimmed milk. Therefore, to all intents and purposes, 
skimmed milk is a by-product in the process of the milk dis- 
tributors and in the process of the manufacturing of butter, 
unless the milk is skimmed at the farm and the cream alone 
delivered. 

That leaves a quantity of skimmed milk without a market 
and without a commercial value. It is difficult to ascertain 
the commercial value of skimmed milk when there is no estab- 
lished market for it. 

I know Senators will appreciate that there can not be an 
established, regular market for skimmed milk; but the com- 
mission, in endeavoring to work out this problem, have taken 
a certain formula in ascertaining the value of skimmed milk, 
and that is their method No. 1. According to this method, the 
value of skimmed milk is that submitted by the manufacturers 
in the United States and in the Argentine. It is generally used 
by producers in the Argentine for their own accounting pur- 
poses. 

According to the figures I have given, which are official, the 
eost of Argentine casein laid down in Kalamazoo, Mich., with- 
out any interest charges and without selling charges and with- 
out refining costs, would be 5.61 cents per pound. The cost of 
domestic casein would be 6.03 cents per pound with the same 
elements eliminated. By the first method used by the Tariff 
Commission—that is, ascertaining the figures from the manu- 
facturers of casein in the United States—the Tariff Commission 
fixes the value of skimmed milk per pound of casein as $0.0470; 
that is, 4.7 cents of skimmed milk used in the production of 1 
pound of casein. 

There is absolutely no value to skimmed milk in the Argen- 
tine Republic except as it is used in the manufacturing of 
casein. It has little value upon the farms. It has little or no 
value for any other purpose than the manufacture of casein. 


That is to say, the value of skimmed milk 
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There is no market for it. Therefore, in comparison with the 
American production, I should assume skimmed milk at the 
figure fixed by the commission. 

That makes the total cost at Kalamazoo, Mich., of American 
casein 10.73 cents per pound, and Argentine casein 5.61 cents 
per pound. In order to meet the difference in the two costs a 
5-cent rate is required, which would make the cost of the 
Argentine product at Kalamazoo 10.61 cents, or twelve one- 
hundredths of 1 cent wnder the cost of the American casein. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to say that that is based upon the con- 
version cost with the elements which I have included. 

I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HOWELL. 
account the farmer’s interests. This is an agricultural rate. 
As a matter of fact, it is the first one we have reached. The 
farmer’s interest should be taken into consideration. What 
should he have for the milk he supplies? That is the point the 
Senator has not considered. What does it cost to produce milk 
in this country? What does it cost to produce a gallon of 
skimmed milk in this country? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am sure I am unable to answer that, and 
how the Senator from Nebraska can answer it I can not con- 
ceive. There is no known method of ascertaining the cost of 
skimmed milk. I have analyzed that. It has a certain value 
upon the farm for feed. It has no commercial value except in 
the particular instance I cited, and that applies to the country 
as a whole. Skimmed milk as such is a by-product that has no 
particular market, and there is no human being who has ever 
been able to fix the value of skimmed milk. Farmers will not 
take it at 30 cents a hundred. Therefore it must be worth less 
than 30 cents a hundred. If they use it upon the farm, then, 
of course, it has its feeding value; but I am sure the Senator 
from Nebraska does not want to encourage the farmers of this 
country to shift the use of skimmed milk on the farm to the 
manufacture either of casein or powdered milk, That would be 
the greatest injury, not only to the dairy industry but as well 
to those who are producing the pork of the Nation. 

The Senator asked where the farmer comes in. I presume 
that this 5-cent tariff tax would be the tax in which the farmer 
would be interested. I will answer the Senator’s question before 
I conclude. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator has been talking about what he 
calls the commercial value of skimmed milk. I am talking about 
the cost of producing skimmed milk. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, it is utterly impossible to ascer- 
tain the cost of producing skimmed milk. We can get the figure 
as to the milk production. 

Mr. HOWELL. How much does it cost to produce whole milk 
per hundred pounds in Wisconsin? 

Mr. BLAINE. That has not been ascertained. 

Mr. HOWELL. That figure can be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. BLAINE. The cost varies in proportion to the number 
of farms; but that does not determine the cost of skimmed milk. 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment. As a matter of fact, the 
Department of Agriculture will inform us that the average cost 
of producing whole milk in this country is about $2.65 a hundred. 

Mr. BLAINE. Two dollars and sixty-five cents a hundred? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. Then every dairyman in the State of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and Iowa would go broke in a year, because 
he does not get $2.65 a hundred for his milk, either whole milk, 
or when it is used for butter or cheese, or for any other purpose. 
I doubt if the peak price for whole milk ever exceeds the figure 
the department gives as the average cost of production. I 
think the amount the farmers receive for whole milk is about 
$2.40 a hundred. They do not receive quite that when they 
sell butter fat, or when they sell milk out of which cheese is 
made, 

Mr. HOWELL. 


I am not talking about what they receive, I 
am asking what it costs to produce 100 pounds of whole milk. 
That is determinable. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator has said it is $2.65, and that is 
more than the farmer gets for his milk. 


Mr. HOWELL. That is exactly what is the trouble with 
the farmer in this country, he has not been getting the cost of 
production in the case of a number of his products. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me say to the Senator that merely jacking 
up the tariff rates is not going to give the farmer a better price. 

Mr. HOWELL, Just a moment. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me nail that down. When the tariff rate 
on butter was increased from 8 cents to 12 cents, the price of 
butter went down an amount equal to the total 12-cent rate, and 
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cheese was also depressed in the operation. Jack up the rates, 
but that is not going to benefit the dairy industries under the 
theory advanced by the Senator. If it were; then all we would 
need to do would be just to fix the price we think the farmers 
ought to have, and fix the rate accordingly, and the same as to 
butter and the same as to cheese, and by a mere operation of 
law, we would jack up the price of farm products. It can not 
be done. Does the 42-cent rate on wheat jack up the price of 
all the wheat produced in the country 42 cents? Certainly not. 
Does the 20 or 25 cent rate on corn have that effect? Cer- 
tainly not, 

Mr. HOWELL. This is a product as to which it is possible 
to make a tariff rate effective. We consume about 42,000,000 
pounds of casein a year in this country. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator, but it is five minutes to 6 o’clock, and I observe that 
the Senator is about to start upon his own speech, and I want 
to conclude. Of course, the theory of protection is the fixing 
of a rate that will meet the difference in the costs of production 
at home and abroad, and I am willing to add to that also that 
there should be a reasonable profit. 

(At this point Mr. Briain yielded the floor for the day.) 

Thursday, October 24, 1929 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, when the Senate recessed on 
yesterday I was discussing some formulas or methods by which 
to arrive at the difference between the cost of production at 
home and abroad of casein. The Tariff Commission in its in- 
vestigation of the question used three methods. As to the first 
method they comment as follows: 


By this method the value of skimmed milk is that submitted by the 
manufacturers in the United States and in Argentina. It is the method 
generally used by producers in Argentina for their own accounting 
purposes. 


That method is too indefinite upon which to base a conclusion 
that would reach that which clearly ought to be reached. 
As to method 2, the Tariff Commission says: 


By this method the cost of skimmed milk is arrived at by allocating 
a portion of the cost of whole milk directly to casein in the ratio that 
the sales return from casein bears to the sales return from all products, 
Domestic costs are shown for all companies and for those companies 
which produced only casein and its equivalent in cream or a cream 
product. 


Mr. President, the difficulty with that method is the use of 
the ratio that the sales return from casein bears to the sales 
return from all other products, for this reason: The price of 
milk in Argentina is so much lower than the price of milk in 
the United States—I am speaking now rather of the cost of 
milk—one may use either expression—that when the high price 
for casein received by Argentina is used in this method of com- 
putation it increases the cost of casein production in Argentina, 
in my opinion, without any justification in fact. 

Milk values in Argentina are about one-half of the milk 
values in the United States. That is not absolutely correct, but 
it is as correct as it is possible to make by way of comparison. 
Therefore, upon that assumption, eliminating the ratio that the 
sales return from casein bears to the sales return from all 
products, we find this result: The milk value or the skimmed 
milk value that goes into the manufacture of Argentina casein 
under this method should be one-half of the skimmed milk value 
of skimmed milk that goes into the production of casein in the 
domestic production. That results as follows: Under method 
2, as computed by the Tariff Commission, the cost of casein— 
that is, the domestic and the Argentina cost of the production 
of casein—stands as follows: 

For the United States, including all companies that were ex- 
amined, it is 12.13 cents per pound for casein. In Argentina it 
is 11.11 cents per pound for casein. Eliminating the fictitious 
value of skimmed milk in the casein production as taken by 
the Tariff Commission, and assuming that that skimmed milk is 
valued at one-half of the value of the American skimmed milk, 
we have this result: The cost of production of American casein 
would be 12.13 cents per pound, and the Argentina production 
cost would be 7.78 cents per pound. The differential therefore 
is 4.35 cents per pound. 

That method is only slightly different from the method I dis- 
cussed yesterday. I do not intend to go into the third method 
used in the comparison of domestic and Argentina conversion 
cost of casein, because that is used in all methods to which I 
have referred, both in the computation made by the Tariff Com- 
mission and in the computation that I myself have made. I 
therefore want to consider the two methods because certain dis- 
crepancies result from them. The method I described yesterday 
included transportation cost from the far-away places in Argen- 
tina to the port from which casein is shipped by ocean freight. 
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In the computation by the second method, which I have used 
this morning and taken from the Tariff Commission computa- 
tion, that cost is eliminated and only the ocean freight cost is 
included. In the method which I used yesterday I eliminated 
entirely the Argentine value of skimmed milk; in the method 
which I am discussing this morning I am including the value of 
Argentine skimmed milk at the rate of one-half of the value of 
American skimmed milk. 

Therefore, Mr. President, we must come to the conclusion 
that under the first method I discussed it would take a tariff 
rate of 5.12 cents per pound to meet the differential in cost of 
production in Argentina and in the United States. Under the 
second method used by the Tariff Commission and applying the 
facts as I have applied them this morning, it would take a tariff 
rate of 4.35 cents per pound in order to meet the differential. 

The methods discussed by the Tariff Commission related to 
the year 1922. That was seven years ago. There have been 
some changes during that time, but I think the changes have all 
been favorable to the American production. Seven years ago 
the quality of American casein was not up to the standard. 
Seven years ago the crudest methods were used in the produc- 
tion of casein in America. Since then, however, there has been a 
constant improvement in the machinery that is used in the con- 
version of skimmed milk into casein, and that improvement is 
going to continue until in this country we will have a very 
highly perfected system for manufacturing or processing casein. 

So the differential of a 5-cent tariff rate meets the present 
situation; and if we allow to Argentina some value for skimmed 
milk, then 4.35 cents will meet the differential and will fix the 
tariff rate. However, in my opinion—and it is only my opinion— 
skimmed milk in Argentina is of practically no value. It is 
beconring of more consequence in America. I am going to dis- 
cuss that briefly; but before doing so I want to answer the 
question which was propounded yesterday by the junior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Howke_L]. He wanted to know where the 
farmers were getting in on this. Well, I am not sure where the 
farmers are getting in on this, but I am sure as to where they 
ought to get in on it 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BLAINE. I wish that I might be permitted to complete 
my statement and then I will subject myself to all questions 
Senators nray desire to ask. 

In the computation that I made yesterday there was an allow- 
ance of 4.7 cents for skimmed milk that goes into the production 
of a pound of casein. The farmer certainly is entitled to that. 
He ought to be entitled to the 5-cent-per-pound rate. Those two 
would give the farmer out of his skimmed milk in round num- 
bers 29 cents per hundred pounds. That is what he ought to 
receive. 

I am going to discuss now what he is receiving under the 
present tariff and what he will receive under an 8-cent tariff 
rate or a 10-cent rate or any other rate, be it high or low. 
To-day the farmer who sells his whole nrilk does not receive a 
single dollar or a single penny for that portion of the milk that 
is skimmed milk—not one cent. Milk contracts by those who 
purchase milk for consumption in the cities—the milk distribu- 
tors—are based upon the butterfat value, and butterfat value 
excludes the skimmed-milk value entirely. So the farmer does 
not receive the benefit of his skimmed milk to-day, no matter 
what the value thereof may be. He does not receive the 214-cent 
tariff tax to-day—not one particle of it. The .processor receives 
the benefit of that 24%-cent tax, but the farmer does not receive 
it unless he is the processor, because the price of milk is based 
upon the price of butterfat, and the tariff proposed relates to a 
by-product, casein, which, of course, is not butterfat. It is a 
by-product of the process of producing butterfat. So the farmer 
does not receive any benefit from it, nor will the farmer receive 
a single dollar’s benefit from his skimmed milk if the tariff rate 
be put at 8 cents a pound as proposed by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHoRTRIDGR], no nrore than he receives the benefit 
to-day. That benefit will go to the processor exclusively ; it will 
go to the milk distributors who may have a surplus of whole 
milk otherwise used for human consumption in our cities. He 
will still continue to pay the farmer for his milk upon the but- 
terfat value. This is almost essentially so, because butter fixes 
in trade the value of all other dairy products. 

It has its relationship to cheese, to condensed milk, to all 
processed milk, whether condensed, evaporated, or powdered. It 
has just the same relationship to casein; and it is that product 
for which the farmer is paid. He is not paid for any portion 
of his whole milk that results eventually in skimmed milk. The 
farmer, however, may get an indirect benefit from this proposal 
to increase the tariff on casein. I want to discuss just briefly 
how he may receive that benefit. 
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It will not be a direct benefit. The milk distributors who buy 
whole milk for distribution will pay no greater amount for milk 
or no greater amount for.butterfat. That is common knowl- 
edge; at least, it is common knowledge among those who live 
among the dairy producers of our Nation. But there may be an 
indirect benefit; and I want to describe just briefly how the 
farmer may receive that indirect benefit. 

dnere is something new going on in the dairy industry. 
There is a transformation—it may be a revolution—in the in- 
dustry; I do not know. But the large milk-distributing plants, 
like the Borden people and others, are to-day purchasing cheese 
warehouses, butter-storage plants, and they are sending their 
trucks out into the country among the cheese factories and 
creameries everywhere, or at least in those States where there 
is the larger portion of milk production, and they pay a price 
for whole milk upon the basis of the value of butterfat. Our 
cheese factories have as a by-product only whey. Our coop- 
erative butter factories have as their by-product skimmed milk. 
Therefore they are driven to the proposition that they must go 
out and bid against the milk distributor and pay the price for 
whole milk that is primarily intended for human consumption in 
our cities. 

That leaves the cooperative creamery and the cooperative 
cheese factory and the individually owned factories, both cream- 
ery and cheese, in a position where they must utilize the by- 
product of their industry. The butter factories must utilize the 
skimmed milk, and the protection that may be afforded under 
any tariff tax will go to those creameries, thereby stabilizing 
not the price of casein necessarily, not necessarily affecting the 
price of casein, but, rather, stabilizing the price of liquid milk, 
which in turn will save the cooperative creameries and cheese 
factories of this country. 

That is the indirect benefit that will flow to the farmer, be- 
eause if these great milk-distributing companies succeed in a 
monopolization of the dairy products we may well appreciate 
that as soon as they have killed off our creameries and our 
cheese factories, then at once will the price of whole milk to 
the farmer go tumbling down; and therefore the purpose of 
imposing an increased tariff on casein is to preserve the life of 
our cooperative creameries and our cooperative cheese factories 
as far as possible. 

So, Mr. President, there will be an indirect benefit to the pro- 
ducer; but I repeat that the farmer to-day, under a 2%-cent 
tariff tax, does not receive a single dollar for his skimmed milk. 
He does not receive a single penny of benefit from the 2%4-cent 
tariff tax. 

Mr. President, I am willing to vote for a rate that can be 
justified. I want to be on sound ground. I do not want to 
create a situation such as was created in 1926, to which I re- 
ferred yesterday. When the tariff on butter was increased 41%4 
cents a pound, Canada ceased to send her butter to the United 
States, but in turn she shifted her production from butter to 
cheese, and exported to the United States in 1927, 13,268,000 
pounds of cheese, as compared with only 210,000 pounds in 
1925. The result of that increase of the tariff on butter was 
to depress the cheese industry of my State and of every State 
by dumping into America from Canada an additional 13,000,000 
pounds and more. 

I do not want to create in the dairy industry a situation such 
as was created in the peanut industry, where the tariff tax upon 
peanut oil was put so high that it was prohibitive. Peanut oil 
lost its market. because the users of peanut oil, especially the 
soap makers, found it too expensive, and they found substitutes ; 
and therefore that industry went tumbling down from a produc- 
tion of 103,000,000 pounds to only 13,000,000 pounds following 
that increase. Exactly the same situation occurred with respect 
to soybean oil, and exactly the same situation will occur with 
respect to casein if we put this tariff tax so high as to be beyond 
the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad. 

Those deductions and conclusions do not come as creatures 
of my own brain. They are matters of record. They are under- 
stood by men who are vitally and unselfishly interested in the 
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production of dairy products, the men who actually produce 
the milk upon the farms. I know that that is contrary to the 
opinion of swivel-chair leaders of some so-called farm organi- 
zations, but 1 do not listen to their ery. 

What may be the shifting in case the tariff upon casein is 
placed too high? 

To-day there is a considerable production of powdered milk 
made out of skimmed milk. Our exports of powdered milk in 
1928 were 4,015,975 pounds. That production went into the 
world market. If we place the tariff on casein so high, what 


will be the result? There can be only one result, and that will 


be to shift the production of casein in Argentina to the produc- 
tion of powdered skimmed milk or skimmed-milk powder, and 
| their production will be thrown into the world market as 
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against our exports of powdered skimmed milk; and we will 
bring on a further depression in the dairy industry just as 
surely as night follows the day. 

I hope my statements will be taken, not as a personal proc- 
lamation but as an assertion of an economic fact that develops 
in the economic movements, whether relating to industry or 
agriculture. 

If that occurs—and it can not help but occur—we will find 
the casein industry in America destroyed. We will find these 
great milk-gathering corporations that are undertaking to monop- 
olize the entire milk production in control of the dairy inter- 
ests of America, and the dairy farmer will become the slave 
of another great monopoly. If we want to save the independent 
cheese factories and the independent creameries we must leg- 
islate upon this tariff question so that they may be protected 
and not destroyed. 

There is another situation: Seventy-five per cent of our casein 
production, including the imports, goes into the coated-paper 
industry. I do not recall that we have any such industry in 
my own State. I think we have not; at least I have no recollec- 
tion of ever having heard of a paper industry in my State 
producing paper coated with casein. But there is a very im- 
portant industry in this country engaged in the production of 
coated paper. I shall go into that discussion only briefly. 

We may find this situation: If we place this tariff tax so high 
we may drive the paper industry now using casein—75 per 
cent of the entire output in America plus the imports—to the 
use, not of substitutes for casein in the production of coated 
paper, but, rather, to the use of new processes in developing 
paper of the same characteristics as casein-coated paper. De- 
stroy that outlet for casein, take away 75 per cent of the 
market for casein and there can be only one result; that is, the 
absolute destruction of the casein industry. 

Mr. President, I am willing to legislate upon this matter upon 
sound grounds and take the consequences. The dairy interests 
are willing to legislate upon sound grounds and take the con- 
sequences. But we are not going to increase the receipts of 
the farmers by imposing a high tariff tax, which, after all, is a 
mere fiction. We are going to protect the dairy interests by 
fixing the tariff rates on dairy products upon the sound basis of 
the difference between the cost of production here and abroad. 
Of course, there are other elements to take into @onsideration, 
and other questions of cost, but we are taking those into con- 
sideration when we make up the two methods which I have 
discussed. 

Therefore, Mr. President, so long as we are on sound grounds, 
so long as the dairy interest is on sound grounds, they have a 
right to submit to Congress a proposition that the tariff rate 
on casein should be based upon the well-known principle which 
we have discussed here daily. That rate is about 5 cents a 
pound. If we allow Argentina anything for their skimmed milk, 
then it does not reach 5 cents; it reaches only 4.35 cents a 
pound. 

I am proceeding upon the assumption that skimmed milk in 
America is of a certain commercial value in the casein industry ; 
that in Argentina it is of practically no value, and therefore I 
have arrived at what is, in my opinion, an accurate, scientific 
method of determining the tariff rate that should be placed on 
casein. ‘That rate, as I have suggested, is 5 cents a pound. 

Mr. President, I had thought that we might take a vote upon 
the amendment of the Senator from California; and if that 
proposal were defeated, then I would submit an amendment to 
the committee amendment providing for a 5-cent rate; but as I 
view the parliamentary situation, it seems advisable that I now 
offer an amendment to the amendment presented by the Sena- 
tor from California striking out 8 cents and inserting 5 cents. 
I now submit that amendment to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. President, I think I have about closed my discussion of 
this matter. There is just one other point to which I want 
briefly to refer. The paper industry is complaining. As I have 
investigated this subject, an 8-cent rate on casein will mean a 
20 per cent increase on the cost of casein to the paper industry. 
A 5-cent rate, as I calculate, will amount to a 9 per cent in- 
crease. I think the Senator from Michigan will concur in that 
statement. 

Mr. President, that is not a very great increase. 
seem to me that an increase of only 9 per cent would in no 
respect injure the paper industry. However, that I do not re 
gard as the essential thing in this matter. I regard this prob- 
lem from this standpoint: That casein should bear a tariff rate 
that will equal the difference between the cost of production at 
home and the cost abroad, and perchance that may affect an- 
other industry slightly. But we should not change our policy. 
If we are going to legislate to save one industry from another 
industry upon mere arbitrary grounds and arbitrary bases, of 


It would | 
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course, then we will have a situation that can not be justified 
by a single Senator. The basis upon which I have calculated 
the rate I suggest is a sound basis; it is a scientific basis; it 
conforms to the facts at home and abroad; in my opinion, it 
will protect the dairy interests of this country; it will not 
permit of a shift of production in Argentina to any appreciable 
degree; and it will not destroy a market we now have for 
casein. 

For the reasons I have stated, Mr. President, I hope my 
amendment making the rate 5 cents per pound may prevail. 

Mr. VANDENBERG obtained the floor. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, in a colloquy which took place 
yesterday in reference to the casein amendment it appears from 
the Recorp that I said that the Government of Argentina fixed 
the price of casein. That was an error, possibly upon my part. 
I meant to have it understood that they reported the value of 
casein exported from Argentina over a period of years, 

Another error I may have fallen into, which I notice in the 
Recorp this morning, was the statement to the effect that one 
of the large producers of casein had purchased this casein at 
the value stated; that is, that he had made a statement before 
one of the committees or subcommittees to that effect. I had 
no intention of giving that impression. What I wished to con- 
vey was that he undoubtedly purchased his casein upon the 
basis of the value obtaining in Argentina. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I am very glad to have 
the Senator from Nebraska make that statement, because it 
clears up the inscrutable situation which appears in our colloquy 
yesterday. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETT. I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 








Allen George La Follette Smoot 
Barkley Gillett McKellar Steck 
Bingham Glass McMaster Steiwer 

Black Goff McNary Swanson 
Blaine Goldsborough Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Blease Gould Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Borah Greene Norris Townsend 
Bratton Harris Nye Trammell 
Brock Harrison Oddie Tydings 
Brookhart Hastings Overman Vandenberg 
Broussard Hatfield Phipps Wagner 
Capper Hawes Pine Walcott 
Connally Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Heflin Ransdell Warren 
Couzens Howell Robinson, Ark. Waterman 
Cutting Jones Schall Watson 

Dale Kean Sheppard Wheeler 

Dill Kendrick Shortridge 

Edge Keyes Simmons 

Frazier King Smith 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I dislike very much to 
seem to stand in opposition to any proposal which seems to hold 
some advantage for the farmer in the view of those who seem 
to undertake conscientiously to speak for him in this body. But 
I am persuaded that appearances never were more deceitful 
than they are in this superficial picture of the casein tariff 
situation. Indeed, it is thoroughly a paradox from my point of 
view that it should be proposed to relieve the farmer by increas- 
ing the duty on casein because as a practical marketing propo- 
sition the only possible relief that could come to the farmer as 
the result of increasing the duty on casein would be relief from 
at least 75 per cent of his consuming market. In other words, 
in spite of all the delightfully optimistic senatorial economics 
which have been fabricated upon this floor, so far as casein is 
coneerned, the final test of the practicality of any tariff on 
casein is a test applied at the point of the ultimate consumer to 
determine whether or not the ultimate consumer can assimilate 
any increase in casein duty whatever. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield, although I may say I should 
like very much first to present the whole story very briefly, 
because I suspect I may anticipate many interruptions. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want to ask the Senator this question, 
which I hardly think he will anticipate: Are not the casein- 
paper users going out of the use of casein anyhow? If it were 
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on the free list, would they not continue to get substitutes and 
use anything else except casein? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator is correct in saying that I 
could not have anticipated that question, because coated paper 
can not be made out of anything except casein. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There are substitutes for it in the use of 
coated paper. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I shall reach that subject. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Here are the Saturday Evening Post, 
the Country Gentleman, and the Ladies’ Home Journal, which 
are supported by farmers, enormous profiteers off of the farm- 
ers, but they do not appear to be willing to pay the farmers’ 
cost of production price of casein. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. We will reach that very shortly, and 
if the Senator will do me the very great honor to remain in the 
Chamber until we do reach it I think he will discover there is a 
thoroughly complete answer to his proposition, an answer built 
on fact instead of prejudice. 

I am persuaded that Senators who have been sympathetic 
with the proposal relative to casein have not been wholly in- 
formed. On no other hypothesis can I understand the pending 
amendments, and this particularly applies to the astounding 
suggestion of the Senator from California [Mr. SHorrriper] 
that this duty should go from 24% cents, not to 3% cents as 
proposed by the committee, not to 5 cents as proposed by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLarne], but to an embargo alti- 
tude of 8 cents. An 8-cent duty would be an increase of nearly 
300 per cent upon an item which was on the free list in 1913. 

The net result of these proposals, in my judgment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, would be progressively to rob the American farmer of 
his chance to sell any casein at all, and I shall undertake to 
prove that. It would not give him the market for the 24,000,000 
pounds of casein now coming in from abroad, The ultimate net 
result would be simply to take away from him the market for 
the 18,600,000 pounds of casein that he now sells. In other 
words, the amendments can do agriculture no good, because 
agriculture needs something, I agree, besides three cheers. 
These amendments can do agriculture no good, and they may do 
agriculture incalculable harm. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. There has not been a single duty offered upon 
agriculture that those who might be affected by it have not 
contended that it would not do agriculture any good. Not a 
single duty has yet been offered on that proposition. Upon 
what theory can it be said that it will not do agriculture any 
good if it has a tendency to give a greater market to the pro- 
duction of agriculture? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator will bear with me for 
not more than 20 minutes, I shall cover his question not only 
completely but, I think, conclusively. I will say to the Senator 
from Idaho that if there was even a sporting chance that an 
increased duty on casein could reflect back an advantage to the 
American farmer—in other words, if it were even remotely rea- 
sonable to choose at this moment between the paper and glue 
industries upon the one hand and the dairymen upon the other, 
I would join him in choosing the dairymen and the farmer, and 
giving him that speculative opportunity. But I want to under- 
take to prove to the Senator, if he will bear with me that long, 
that as surely as 2 and 2 make 4 the farmer and the dairyman 
can not get any advantage out of an increased duty on casein. 

I believe it is impossible to help the dairy farmer by destroy- 
ing his ultimate consumer of casein, and the ultimate consumer 
in this instance, unfortunately, is a very narrowly limited group 
that can not be easily identified. The logical approach to a 
rational inquiry into the economics of a proposition of this 
character necessarily goes first and fundamentally to the status 
of this ultimate consumer. 

When and if this ultimate consumer goes down—and surely 
this will not be controverted—then the opportunity for selling 
casein disappears. Therefore the thing we want to find out is 
whether or not an increased duty on casein can be assimilated in 
auy degree whatsoever by the customer of the dairymen who 
has to buy the casein. I am going to submit very briefly, and, 
I hope succinetly, the proposition that there should be no in- 
creased duty on casein, and I shall base the presentation upon 
four propositions: 

First, because its practical results are not calculated to help 
the farmer in any degree. 

Second, because in practical results the changes are calculated 
to hurt the farmer grievously. 

Third, because this increase or any increase is opposed by 
whatever information we have available from the Tariff Com- 
mission. 
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Fourth, because it was opposed by the House Ways and Means 
Committee which went into serious hearings upon the subject, 
and then was opposed by the House itself, and is now recom- 
mended by the Senate Finance Committee without supporting 
evidence and in a report which tacitly admits its own error. 

Let me approach the crux of the question through certain 
significant sentences in some of these latter recommendations. 
I beg of Senators who are sincerely interested in the farmer— 
and I know that applies to my friend from Iowa [Mr. Broox- 
HArRr] and my friend from Idaho [Mr. Boraw] who have in- 
terrupted me—to listen to these sentences and gage their 
import. It is no service certainly to the farmer if we are mis- 
led into harming him, no matter how nobly the effort may be 
meditated. 

What did the Tariff Commission say? Let us start there. 
In its letter to the President of March 15, 1926, it reported that— 

In its judgment no findings of fact pointing to any change in the rate 
of the duty on casein are warranted by the data which it has been found 
possible to secure in its investigation of the cost of production of this 
product in the domestic and foreign fields. 


That is not a conciusive finding in any sense because the 
commission introduces its own discussion with the statement 
that it has found it impossible to get the relative value of 
skimmed milk and the relative cost of producing casein at 
home and abroad. 

Mr. HOWELL and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chuir. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr, VANDENBERG. I yield 
Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. I inquire if that report was not made as the 
result of an application by the coated-paper manufacturers for 
a reduction in the tariff on casein? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am unable to answer, but it would be 
a perfectly logical request on the part of the coated-paper manu- 
facturers. I yield now to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Does that purport to be a report of the Tariff 
Commission ? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
sion to the President. 

Mr. BORAW. I know of my own personal knowledge that it 
is not the view of the commission as a whole. One member of 
the commission has said to me that casein is one commodity a 
duty upon which would heip the farmer. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. At any rate I have quoted accurately 
from a letter addressed to the President. In the summary of 
the Tariff Commission which is available to us for our guidance, 
the only difference in cost of production about which we have 
any figures is the difference in the factory costs of conversion 
and that difference is less than 1 cent. But I say again that 
that is utterly collateral to the final and dominating tests by 
which we must be guided, and I want to come to those very 
rapidly. 

Let us now turn to the report of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House which heard all of this testimony and heard 
vastly more testimony than did the Senate Finance Committee. 
I ask Senators to listen to this significant sentence in the report 
of the House committee—and may I interpolate the observation 
that the House committee after a very complete and thorough 
hearing decided that no increased duty on casein was justified. 
But in the report this sentence occurred: 

An increase in duty on casein would result in the substitution of 
supercalendered paper for coated paper and stimulate the use of substi- 
tutes for casein. 


That is not just idle persiflage. That is a fact, as can be 
easily demonstrated as I proceed. But I want to set down first 
the fundamental proposition that this danger of death to the 
coated-paper industry is officially recognized in the report of 
the House committee which surveyed this problem in far greater 
detail than did the Senate Committee on Finance. 

But now read the report of the Senate Finance Committee, 
which for some unsupported reason has proposed to increase 
the duty on casein by 1 cent. The committee received little or 
no concrete evidence. Casein is mentioned in the index of the 
Senate committee hearings only four times, and none of the ref- 
erences seem to be authoritative; but the committee commend- 
ably wanted to do something for agriculture evidently. So, 
mistaking the shadow for the substance, they jumped the casein 
duty by 1 cent, never dreaming, I apprehend, of any such 
astounding proposal as now comes from the distinguished Sena- 
tor from California, and then said: 


In granting an increase of no more than 1 cent per pound the com- 
mittee considered the pronounced trend toward substitution of super- 
ecalendered for coated paper, in the production of which over 75 per 
cent of domestic consumption of casein was formerly used. 


first to the Senator from 


It is a letter from the Tariff Commis- 
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So here we are, Mr. President, with two official tariff commit- 
tees of this Congress warning us that supercalendered paper 
slowly but surely is driving coated paper out of existence. Any 
assault upon coated paper is an assault upon the farmer’s mar- 
ket for casein; the two can not be separated by any possible 
degree of imagination. Casein and coated papers rise or fall 
together. Their interests are mutual. Any effort to make them 
otherwise is a rank disservice to agriculture. 

Now, let me tell the Senate something about these two types 
of paper. Supercalendered paper is ordinary paper that simply 
goes through the additional process of calendering. A calender 
is a system of rolls that puts a polish on paper, and is similar 
to a mangle in a laundry. Coated paper is an enameled paper, 
and casein is used as a binder in conjunction with china clay 
and other materials. Mr. President, the two stocks are so 
nearly alike that an unskilled observer can hardly detect the 
difference. Here [exhibiting] are two samples: One is coated 
paper ; the other is supercalendered paper. I have handed these 
samples to several of my colleagues in the last day or two, and, 
after identifying each, I have asked them to identify them, and 
they could not do it. In other words, so far as the net result 
is concerned in the hands of the public, printing on supercalen- 
dered paper is to all intents and purposes the same as printing 
on coated paper. If any Senator doubts his inability to dis- 
tinguish between the two, I invite him here and now to take the 
test, not even blindfolded. 

The result of this similarity is that there is only one way in 
which calendered paper can be sold to-day, and that is on a com- 
petitive price basis. It can not be sold in any other way; and 
grave difficulty is encountered in selling it even in that way. 
This is not an idle statement; that is an acknowledged trade 
fact. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Michigan a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. What is the relative cost of production of 
supercalendered and coated paper? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I can not give the Senator any figures, 
but I can say to him that it is cheaper to make supercalendered 
paper. There is no collateral product such as casein entering 
into the production of superealendered paper. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. I may be able to throw some light upon 
the question of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. A 
printer advises us that the quotation on 70-pound coated paper 
in carload lots is $8.65 per hundredweight, or $175 per ton; also 
that supercalendered paper is being quoted at approximately 
$6.50 per hundredweight, or $130 per ton. 

We are also advised that this relationship between the two 
papers has been maintained for some time without the coated 
paper production in this country increasing. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. President, the supercalendering of paper is not a proc- 
ess of recent origin, and although that is the fact, we find that in 
1921 there were 97,868 tons of coated paper made and marketed, 
and in 1927 there were 189,000 tons; in other words, notwith- 
standing the supercalendering of paper, the use of coated paper 
has increased from 98,000 tons, in round numbers, in 1921 to 
189,000 tons in 1927, and the increase has been regular. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I am very glad to have 
the Senator's contribution. It demonstrates the substantially 
higher prices that coated paper commands in the American mar- 
ket, and the increases relatively, I apprehend, are decidedly less 
in the consumption of coated paper than in the consumption of 
supercalendered paper. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield, although I should like to com- 
plete a consecutive statement. 

Mr. WATSON. I am merely seeking information; I do not 
want to interfere with the trend of the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. What portion of the cost of production of 
coated paper is caused by the use of casein? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. About 10 per cent. 

Speaking now of the trade trends in the use of paper to 
which the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe tr] referred, I 
eall his attention to the fact that popular magazines formerly 
using coated paper are now trending in the direction of super- 
calendered paper. I refer to such periodicals as the great 
Pictorial Review, for instance, which has recently changed 
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over from one to the other. I refer to the new type of maga- 
zine such as Liberty, which is printed on supercalendered paper, 
instead of coated paper. I will quote, Mr. President, from an 
authority on this subject—and when I say “an authority” 
I mean very frankly a citizen of Michigan who has been in 
the business of making coated paper all his life and in whose 
word I have absolute confidence, in spite of his self-interest. I 
quote: 


The possibility of using supercalendered paper is being given con- 
Stant consideration by the other magazines, and, consequently, it is 
only by forcing its price down to a point where the business nets us 
less than a reasonable profit that we have been able to hold some of it 
on coated. You can see that an advance in the cost of casein will 
undoubtedly deprive the coated-paper manufacturers of a large per- 
centage of their business. 


Mr. President, a very large field for the use of coated paper 
is in the wrappers around cigarette packages. All such wrap- 
pers originally were made from coated paper. Very recently 
Camel cigarettes switched from coated paper to supercalendered 
paper. That is just typical of the trend. 

Another great field of use has been the catalogues of mail- 
order houses. Montgomery Ward has switched within a year 
or two from coated paper to supercalendered paper. 

Mr. President, you can not escape the challenge of the trend 
of the paper times. The coated-paper industry is fighting for 
its life, and no amount of senatorial imagination in the realms 
of economic speculation can change that situation. My good 
friend from Wisconsin suggests that a differential of three or 
four dollars more per ton would not make any material dif- 
ference. Mr. President, a difference of $3 a ton on a magazine 
paper contract for 20,000 tons per annum amounts to $60,000, 
and, of course, in the face of a differential of that character, 
utility being comparatively equal, the buyer of paper is going to 
take the cheaper paper. 

The coated-paper manufacturers, Mr. President, are not 
among the favorites of fortune who have been referred to so 
often in these debates. I should like to have a corporation-tax 
statement of every paper mill in Michigan submitted to the Sen- 
ate now. It would disclose the unanswerable verity of the 
claims I submit in their behalf. Here is a typical telegram 
from a large coated-paper mill at Watervleit, Mich.: 


- 
Senator SHORTRIDGE’s amendment regarding casein has been called 


to our attention. As we are not paying any income tax for the year 
1928, we are deeply concerned with such a suggestion as to the duty 
on casein. 


And then my correspondent proceeds to prove the utter im- 
possibility of facing further increased sales resistance in the 
marketing of coated paper. 

Here is another telegram from Kalamazoo, Mich., which is 
the heart and center of the coated-paper industry of the United 
States. I should have said that the other telegram is from the 
Watervleit Paper Co., of Watervleit, Mich. This is from the 
Allied Paper Mills, of Kalamazoo, Mich.: 

Senator SHORTRIDGE has introduced an 
duty on casein to 8 cents a pound. 
to our business. 


amendment to increase the 
This would be absolutely ruinous 


That is not merely conversation, Mr. President; that is an 
economic fact, and we can not escape it. 

Coated paper to-day is in competition with supercalendered 
paper on a competitive price basis, and there is no way that the 
Senate by any action on a tariff bill can force the ultimate 
buyer of the printed page to use coated paper in order to per- 
mit the American farmer to enjoy a better price for casein. It 
is simply whistling up the wind to pretend otherwise. 

Let us look at the prices at which coated paper have been 
sold over a period of recent years. It will explain a little fur- 
ther what is going on. The price quotations to which I shall 
refer are on large contracts, which are the basic thermometer 
of the trade. 

Mr. BORAH. 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I am looking for information, and perhaps the 
Senator can give it to me. What protection does coated paper 
enjoy—15 per cent? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator will find it in paragraph 
1405, on page 191, where the duty provided is 5 cents a pound 
and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
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Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield for a question, although I 
should like to complete the presentation of the case. Then I 
shall be delighted to be cross-examined. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator from Idaho asked a question 
and I thought I might answer it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Very well. 

Mr. HOWELL. In the case of the coated paper to which I 
referred a few moments ago, the price of which was $173 a ton, 
assuming that foreign paper of the same quality would reach 
our markets at $150 a ton—I make that assumption so as to de- 
termine the ad valorem rate—the tariff on that ton of paper at 5 
cents a pound would be $100, and the ad valorem would be 
$22.50; so the duty on this paper would be $122.50 a ton, or 
81.7 per cent ad valorem. 

I make this statement so that Senators may know that the 
coated manufacturers have been well treated by Congress. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. There is no argument about that, and 
there will be no dispute between me and my distinguished 
friend from Nebraska about the relationship between coated 
paper and the tariff upon coated paper; but this is essentially 
a domestic equation that has to be resolved, and has to be 
resolved in terms of domestic conditions. 

I was about to observe that the market price of coated paper 
has been going down, down, down every year, in spite of the 
fact that the price of casein has been coming up, up, up; and 
again I recall my answer to the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson] that the cost of casein is about 10 per 
cent of the cost of producing coated paper. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Gladly. 

Mr. WATSON. Is that constantly lowering price of coated 
paper due to increased imports? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. It is due to the competitive pressure of 
supercalendered paper in the United States. 

Mr. WATSON. Has the Senator in mind the imports of 
coated paper? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; I have not, because the external 
situation in relation to this picture is utterly collateral and 
relatively inconsequential. 

Returning again to what I have undertaken three or four 
times to say—the interruption, however, is quite welcome—the 
price of coated paper per ton on large contracts in 1925 was 
$178. In 1926 it had gone down to $168, in 1927 to $160, in 
1928 to $157, and in 1929 to $152. We can not escape the obvious 
conclusion which that price curve puts upon the paper-consump- 
tion problem in the United States. I repeat that coated paper 
as a competitive proposition is literally in a death struggle 
with supercalendered paper. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HOWELL. I should like to ask the able Senator from 
Michigan if it is not a fact that all paper has gone down since 
1923? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think it has, Mr. President. 

In spite of this downward curve on coated-paper contracts, 
the curve on casein has gone from 11 cents in 1925 to 16 cents 
in 1929; and the squeeze play between advancing casein costs 
upon one hand and receding market prices upon the other is 
responsible for the situation in which the coated-paper industry 
finds itself to-day. 

This telegram which I read a moment ago used the word 
“ruinous” in anticipating the net result of this increased tariff 
on casein. It is a significant thing how often that word 
“ruinous” is used by these gentlemen who are pleading for 
an economic chance to continue to live. Here is a telegram that 
just came to me from the Michigan Paper Co., at Plainwell, 
Mich. : 

We are advised that an amendment has been introduced increasing 
the duty on casein to 8 cents per pound. We are very much agitated 
at this information, because of its ruinous effect upon our business, 


“ Because of its ruinous effect!” 

Mr. President, if that fate involved only the paper industry, 
I might concede for the sake of the argument that a session of 
Congress called for farm relief ought to make such a considera- 
tion secondary; but, in the matter of casein, whatever happens 
to the coated-paper industry happens to the casein market; 
and we can not hope to aid the American dairyman through an 
increased duty upon casein if the practical net result is to take 
away from him the chance to find a coated-paper maker to whom 
he can sell any casein at all. You would have to be able to 
force the American buyer of paper to buy coated paper; you 
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would have to be able to force him by Federal fiat in order to 
sustain the pretense here that the coated-paper industry will 
not fatefully suffer if the casein tariff goes up. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is the ad valorem equiva- 
lent of the duty on coated paper? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am unable to answer the Senator. I 
have not inquired into the external situation at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I understand that the duty is 
5 cents a pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. HoweELL] gave some figures that I thought tended to show. 
Can the Senator from Nebraska state the ad valorem equiva- 
lent of the duty on coated paper? 

Mr. HOWELL. I did. On the basis of this particular paper 
the price of which I quoted, assuming that the foreign paper 
could be bought at $23 a ton less than the price charged in car- 
load lots for domestic paper, the ad valorem rate would be 
about 81.7 per cent. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I want to hurry on now. 

I submit that no further proof is necessary to demonstrate the 
competitive situation between supercalendered paper and coated 
paper in the American market, and that the American dairyman 
has a fundamental and primary interest, so far as casein is 
concerned, in the maintenance of a coated-paper industry; 
whereas those of his friends in this body to-day who ask for a 
84%-cent duty—yea, a 5-cent duty; inconceivably worse than 
that, an 8-cent duty—on casein, are meditating the farmer’s 
suicide, so far as this particular product is concerned. I be- 
lieve his true friend at such an hour is the friend who tells him 
the truth. 

Mr. President, so far as the farmer himself is concerned, the 
requests that are made here upon the floor can not be harmon- 
ized with the demand voiced even by the spokesman for organ- 
ized dairying. 

Here is a letter as recently as October 22 addressed to me by 
the very eminent secretary of the National Cooperative Milk 
Producers’ Federation. What does the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Federation want, in net results? This is what 
it wants: It wants casein prices to be stabilized at a minimum 
price of about 13% cents a pound. That is what the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation wants—casein prices 
stabilized at a minimum price of about 13% cents per pound. 

Mr. President, there probably has not been an ounce of casein 
sold in the United States in the last three years under 13% 
cents a pound; so it seems to me utterly inscrutable that it 
should be proposed that a tariff of 8 cents is necessary in order 
to accomplish something that already has been accomplished 
with margin to spare for the last three or four years, 

I do not want to dwell on the question of relative quality be- 
tween domestic nd imported casein. Quite sufficient testimony 
has been submitted upon that score. No matter how optimistic 
Senators may be in their expressions of State pride, the im- 
mutable fact remains that Argentine casein is of a superior 
quality to domestic casein, and for that reason commands a 
premium to-day in the American market. 

Here are domestic paper manufacturers whom I have shown 
to be in utter financial difficulties, under pressure to reduce their 
production costs to the last possible limit, paying more for Ar- 
gentine casein to-day than they pay for the domestic article; 
and yet Senators argue that there must be some ulterior reason 
other than the reason that they can not use domestic casein 
successfully in many grades of coated paper. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If domestic casein can not be 
used in the manufacture of the kind of paper to which the Sen- 
ator referred, of what interest is it to the consumers of that 
kind of paper what rate of duty is imposed on it? 

The Senator has just made an argument against an increase 
in the duty on casein on the ground, first, that it will tend to 
prevent the use of coated paper, and he has seemingly attempted 
to support that contention with the assertion that American- 
produced casein can not be used in the manufacture of coated 
paper. I am utterly unable to understand how he reaches the 
conclusion that he asserts, if his premise is accepted as sound. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. If the Senator will follow me for just 
a moment, I think I can show him the relationship, 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If the Senator will pardon 
me, I have been trying to follow him, but I can not tell where 
we are going. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am sorry the Senator can not. I can 
tell him where we are going if this duty is put on. We are 
going into a situation where there will be no coated paper pro- 
duced in the United States and no market for casein. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator has just said 
that American casein can not be used for that purpose. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; I did not say that, Mr. President. 
Let me answer, however, to the implication. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator can answer. I 
am not seeking an argument with the Senator. I am sincerely 
trying to find out the basis for his conclusion. If it be true, as 
the Senat . has said, that American-produced casein can not be 
used in the manufacture of coated paper, of what concern is it 
to the users of coated paper what duty is imposed on casein? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I know the Senator is perfectly sin- 
cere in his question. But each time I try to answer he proves 
his sincerity all over again by interrupting me. 

The proposition is that since imported casein must be used to 
a certain extent—to a substantial, dominating extent—in the 
manufacture of coated paper, whatever duty we put upon do- 
mestic casein, forcing the price of foreign casein farther up in 
the American market, inevitably makes the cost of coated paper 
relatively higher. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let me see if I understand the 
Senator. His contention is that only foreign casein will be 
used, and the imposition of a higher duty will, of course, raise 
the price of both domestic and foreign casein? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Speaking generally, that is the propo- 
sition. There is some domestic casein used. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I can follow the Senator’s 
conclusion as to the raising of the price of foreign casein, but 
I can not see how it would raise the price of American casein if 
American casein can not compete with foreign casein in the 
manufacture of paper. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator says he can see how it 
would raise the price of foreign casein. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I submit on the testimony of a paper 
maker that he has to use a major portion of foreign casein in 
his operations, 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. For a question. 

Mr. BLACK. Just in line with the last question, for infor- 
mation, what percentage of casein is used in the manufacture of 
coated paper? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Seventy-five per cent. 

Mr. BLACK. And the remainder goes into other products? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; and I will now discuss one ‘other 
avenue of use for casein. 

I am sorry the very distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Watsu] did not insist upon reading yesterday after- 
noon the exhibit he presented to the Senate. He merely asked 
to have it printed in the Recorp. It should have been read. 
It bears squarely upon the proposition. 

The Senator from Massachusetts submitted a letter from the 
Monite Waterproof Glue Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., a very large 
consumer of casein in the last 25 per cent bracket of con- 
sumption. This letter testifies as follows: 


Once we inadvertently manufactured an order of glue from straight 
domestic casein and shipped it to a customer in your State who found 
it to be inferior, rejected and returned it. We replaced it with glue 
containing the proper amount of imported casein, which was quite 
satisfactory. 

The trade knows of many instances where big woodworking mills 
have sustained heavy losses on account of rejection due to the use of 
all-domestic casein glue. 

We can not produce casein glue up to the rigid specifications de- 
manded by the Navy Department and others from domestic casein 
alone. 


Mr. President, no matter how glowingly optimistic you may be 
about developing a casein industry in these various States, you 
can not get away from the conclusion that at the present time 
domestic casein can not serve all of the necessities served by 
imported casein. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
yield again? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Gladly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am asking for the Senator’s 
viewpoint as to whether the imposition of a high duty would 
tend te promote the American industry in casein by stimulating 


Mr. President, will the Senator 
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improved methods, and whether, in the opinion of the Senator, 
who I have no doubt has studied this question very carefully, a 
condition may be anticipated under which American producers 
of casein can compete with foreigners? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. ' I am very glad to have the Senator’s 
question, and this is my answer toit. First, precisely that argu- 
ment was presented in 1922 in behalf of the 2%4-cent duty on 
easein. The Senator will remember that prior to 1922 casein 
was on the free list. In 1922 this 2\%4-cent tariff was put upon 
‘ascin for the precise purpose the Senator now indicates. 

Since 1922 there has been practically no substantial develop- 
ment in the direction ,which the Senator describes, and, in my 
judgment, if a prohibitive duty upon casein were now to be 
applied, the stimulus to domestic progress in the industry would 
be overtaken by stimulus in the use of substitutes, so that the 
latter would dominate utterly in the final economic balance 
sheet. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WATSON. My recollection is that the Tariff Commission 
has reported that California casein is equal in quality to the 
Argentine casein, and is the only casein produced in the United 
States that is equal in quality to the Argentine producticn ; 
further, that the California product is better than any produced 
in this country, beeause the producers there take the pains to 
make the casein as it ought to be made, and they do not do that 
anywhere else—that is, they do not exercise the patience and 
take the time and all the steps that are essential to produce the 
highest quality of casein—but that, in the last 10 years, the 
quality of casein produced in the Central West has gradually 
improved until, while not now equal in quality to the Argentine 
production, nevertheless it has greatly inmproved, and that if 
they will simply take time and pains to produce it, it will equal 
the Argentine production. 

That, I think, is the report of the Tariff Commission on the 
subject. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, whether it does or does 
not, the ultimate economic fact is that an increased tariff repre- 
sents an ultimate increased cost in coated paper, and that ulti- 
mate inereased cost of coated paper ultimately delivers the 
printing market to the supercalendered-paper trade, and robs 
the farmer of all chance to sell domestic casein, no matter how 
good it is. 

The Senator fronr Wisconsin made the point perfectly plain 
that American agriculture does confront exposure in the effort 
artificially to stimulate one particular farm product. He 
showed the effect on cheese when the tariff on butter was 
raised. He showed what happened to peanut oil. Precisely the 
same economic result is being invited here and now by these 
proposals to increase the duty on casein. 

Nor is that the only baneful stimulation which is involved in 
this consideration. Let us not forget that at the present time 
all Argentine skimmed milk that is marketed goes into casein. 
There is no production of powdered milk and evaporated milk 
front skimmed milk in the Argentine. 

Suppose we take away from the Argentine the chance to sell 
its casein in the United States, we drive the Argentine skimmed- 
milk producers into the evaporated and powdered milk field, 
where they will do the American farmer incalculably more harm 
than he now suffers from this exposure to Argentine casein. 

The fact of the matter is that the testimony of the azgricul- 
turists seems to be that casein is the least possible profitable 
crop that a farmer can hope to get out of skimmed milk. I 
would not attempt to testify on that subject; I make no preten- 
sions to knowing anything about dairy farming; but I have 
talked to at least two dairy farmers who are Members of this 
body, and they say that the worst thing that can happen to the 
American dairyman would be to stimulate him into the casein 
field, because he would just be cutting his own economic throat. 
It is his least profitable and most hazardous market for skimmed 
milk. 

Mr. President, I think that presents the case from my view- 
point. I have made a great deal of reference to Michigan paper 
makers. Naturally I know more about the Michigan situation 
than any other. Twenty-five per cent of all the coated paper 
produced in the United States is produced in Michigan, but this 
coated-paper problem as a mill problem is not confined to Michi- 
gan. There are coated-paper mills in all of the following States, 
and any Senator, I dare to prophesy, can verify every word I 
have said by applying to experts in his own State in whom he 
has confidence. Here are the States that are involved: New 
York, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, West Virginia, Indiana, Ohio, Vermont, Wisconsin, Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, New Jersey, Maine, California, and Virginia. 

Mr. President, I submit that the duty on casein should remain 
where it is in the present law, as recommended by the House 
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primary reason that any increase in the rate will be a serious 
blow to American agriculture; for the secondary reason that it 
may destroy the American coated-paper industry and its static 
investment of $75,000,000. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from Michigan a further question? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What proportion or percentage 
of the cost of coated paper is the cost of casein? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Speaking roughly, Mr. President, it is 
perhaps 10 per cent. Perhaps this will be a more useful figure 
to the Senator. 
vf increase in the cost of casein results in an increase of $1.20 
per ton in the cost of producing coated paper. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let me see if I understand the 
Senator from Michigan. It is admitted that the ad valorem 
equivalent of the duty on coated paper is about 81 per cent plus, 
or approximately that. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
the tariff experts here tell me that those figures are not correct. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Those are not my figures. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Can the Senator from Indiana 
tell me? 

Mr. WATSON. I think it is 30.20 per cent. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I understood the Senator 
from Nebraska to say that the duty of 5 cents per pound and 
15 cents ad valorem on coated paper would be equivalent to 
an ad valorem of 81 per cent plus. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is based upon $150 a ton paper. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Of course, the price of the 
paper would be controlling, but I am assuming the average price 
of paper. 1 suppose it is possible to work out an ad valorem 
equivalent that will be approximately accurate, and I assumed 
that the Senator from Nebraska had worked it out. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
this report is made on paper valued at $64 or $65, and that 
makes it 30.20 per cent. I think the Senator will have to revise 
his figures, unless he arbitrarily assumes $150 a ton paper. 

Mr. HOWELL. I gave an example of one who had purchased 
70 pounds of paper, and he gave the price per ton. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I assumed, aid I think the 
Senate has a right to assume, that the figures given by the 
Senator from Nebraska were very illustrative figures. Of 
course, anyone can understand that if we take the highest 
priced paper, the ad valorem equivalent would vary in propor- 
tion to the price, but I wonder if there is anyone who could 
give the Senate the information I am calling for. What is the 
approximate ad valorem equivalent of the 5 cents per pound 
rate, plus 15 per cent ad valorem, on coated paper? What 
could it fairly be said to be if the figures which the Senator 
from Nebraska has presented are not deemed illustrative? 


Mr. SMOOT. The Tariff Commission reports that it is be- 
tween 30 and 31 per cent. 
Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, if 1 may interrupt just a 


moment, I took as an example paper costing $153 a ton. I 
have here on my desk a report from the Department of Com- 
merce giving the quantity of paper produced in 1927, the last 
figures, and dividing the value by the number of pounds, which 
was 164,000 pounds, I would ask that the distinguished Senator 
from Utah have his expert determine what would be the ad 
valorem rate on that basis. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not care to prolong un- 
duly this phase of the discussion. When I took the floor to ask 
the attention of the Senator from Michigan I assumed—since 
he said when the Senator from Nebraska made the statement he 
did regarding the ad valorem equivalent, that it was conceded 
to be accurate—that the figures were fairly illustrative of the 
subject matter and that 31 per cent approximately was the ad 
valorem equivalent as nearly as it could be stated. But assum- 
ing the ad valorem equivalent to be 31 per cent plus, as I under- 
stand the Senator from Michigan, it is his contention that with 
a protective duty of 31 per cent plus on coated paper, the pro- 
ducers of coated paper in the United States will be greatly in- 
jured if there is any increase on duty of one of the raw ma- 
teriais which to the extent of 10 per cent enters into the cost of 
producing coated paper, namely, casein. 

If I understand the Senator correctly, notwithstanding the 
fact that coated paper is highly protected and carries a protec- 
tive duty of 5 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem, it 
would destroy the coated-paper industry in the United States 
to add anything to the duty on casein, which constitutes 10 per 
cent of the cost of producing coated paper. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Progressively, that is my judgment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator-that the figures 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe] used were what he 
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The rates of duty 
are imposed upon the foreign value of the article. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The figures given by the 
Senator from Nebraska were on the United States valuation? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I did not hear 
all of the presentation of the Senator from Michigan. Did he 
present any definite concrete information as to the differences 
in the prices of domestic casein and imported casein? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I presented the average situation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have some definite infor- 
mation along that line. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
tor discuss it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts permit me to ask the Senator from 
Michigan one more question? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Why is American-made casein 
inferior to foreign-produced casein? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Speaking again generally, it is because 
of a different process of production. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Why can not the American 
producers avail themselves of the processes employed by the 
foreigners? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Some of them, I think, have tried to 
use the same process. There is this additional inability, how- 
ever: The paper mills necessarily have to have a uniform 
quality of casein. The Argentine product is substantially 
standardized, coming through very few channels, whereas our 
product is not standardized. At the present time in our sec- 
tion of the country it comes from a large number of different 
places and is not uniform. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I want simply to say that the contention that 
Argentine casein is of a better quality is a matter for debate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator is correct. 

Mr. BORAH. I have here a showing to the contrary. In 
fact, certain quantities of American casein are being sold at a 
premium over the product from Argentina because of its quality. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Can the Senator from Idaho tell me 
specifically where that has occurred? I have undertaken to in- 
quire into that since his previous statement, and I have been 
told there is no public knowledge of the sale of domestic casein 
at a premium. 

Mr. BORAH. I have a number of letters and communications 
which I intend to use in discussion a little later. I think they 
are reliable and from people who are entirely familiar with it 
not only as producers but as dealers in it, and I think they help 
sustain that contention. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to call the attention of the Senate to a letter which I have re- 
cently received, inasmuch reference was made to a letter from 
the Monite Waterproof Glue Co. The representative of that 
company who called upon me personally impressed upon me two 
facts in connection with the subject. First, in the use of casein 
in the manufacture of glue it is absolutely necessary to use im- 
ported casein. I want to be frank. I do not think such a 
conclusive case was made for the necessity of using the imported 
casein in the manufacture of coated paper, but it is my judg- 
ment that the preponderance of evidence indicates the superior 
quality of the imported casein. 

But the representative of the glue manufacturer did impress 
me of the absolute superior quality of imported casein, and he 
seemed to be fearful of the awful consequences to the glue indus- 
try in case an embargo, or duty amounting to an embargo, 
should be put upon imported casein. He gave an illustration of 
what happened in my own State where on one occasion he sent 
to a furniture manufacturer glue made of domestic casein in- 
stead of imported casein. I asked him to put it in writing, 
and the letter I had printed in the Recorp yesterday relates the 
importance of glue made from imported casein being used by the 
furniture industry, as well as the general views of the glue indus- 
try upon this tariff question. I repeat I was impressed that in 
the making of marketable glue the imported casein is necessary. 

I inquired, “ What about the difference in the cost of the im- 
ported casein and the domestic casein? Can you obtain conclu- 
sive information—not your own statement, because you are an 
interested party, but can you obtain information from some 
wholesaler who deals in both imported and domestic casein?” 
He said he could. I said, “Let me have the information as to 


I shall be very glad to have the Sena- 





what the actual difference is to-day—not several months ago or 
Here is the letter which I received. It 


a year ago, but to-day.” 





1929 


is from Adolphe Hurst & Co. (Inc.), 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. I will ask the junior Senator from New York if they are 
reputable importers? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
through the country, are they not? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This letter is dated Septem- 
ber 13, 1929, addressed to the Monite Waterproof Glue Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and reads as follows: 


Kindly note that we are in a position to-day to offer you 1 or 2 
carloads of Wisconsin casein, unground, same quality as per sample 
submitted, at 125% cents per pound f. o. b. car Minneapolis. 

We are also in a position to offer you to-day our “Halley” brand 
standard lactic Argentine casein in carload lots at 13% cents per pound 
ce. i. f. New York. 


In a supplementary letter he states that the freight from 
New York to Minneapolis would make that casein cost the glue 
company at Minneapolis 16% cents per pound—16% cents per 
pound for the imported casein against 1254 cents per pound 
for the domestic casein delivered in Minneapolis, 

I read further from the letter: 


And our prime French lactic standard casein— 


Which the Tariff Commission says is the best of all and 
better than the Argentine casein— 


at 13 cents per pound ec. i. f. New York— 


Which means more than 16% cents per pound when the 
freightage is included and when it is delivered in Minneapolis. 
The letter concludes: 


These are both for September and October shipments from the re- 
spective countries. 

We trust that you can see your way clear to favor us with a trial 
order, which we can assure you in advance will have our best and 
prompt attention, and remain, 

Yours very truly, 


They are well known 


ADOLPHE Hurst & Co. (INc.). 


The letter is signed by the manager of the casein department 
of this importing firm. 

Here, therefore, is a glue manufacturer who testifies that he 
must have imported casein, that it is necessary in order to make 


a high standard of glue that would keep the farmers’ furni- 
ture together, that will be used in airplanes in welding together 
the wings of the airplanes where the highest type of glue is 
essential. Here is the further fact that this man actually pays 
4 cents more for imported casein than for the domestic casein. 
How can any Senator explain an American manufacturer paying 
4 cents a pound more for an imported casein against a domestic 
casein unless he believes and feels that it is necessary for him 
to pay that difference in price to get superior quality in the 
making of his glue? 

Mr. BLAINE and Mr. BARKLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I did not care to enter ex- 
tensively into the debate, and I do not care to do so now. I 
simply wanted to call attention to the fact that I was very 
much impressed with the information which this glue manufac- 
turer brought to me and with the evidence about the difference 
in the cost of the imported and domestic casein. I must frankly 
say that I was convinced, so far as glue is concerned, that the 
overwhelming evidence is that they must use the imported 
casein at the present time to make good glue. 

Mr. President, casein, as has been stated, is used chiefly by 
the manufacturers of book paper in the production of what is 
known as coated paper, and by the manufacturers of high-class 
glues used in the manufacture of furniture, where veneers are 
attached to a foundation wood of some common variety. In 
both of these uses the casein acts ultimately as an adhesive, 
and during the process of use must have a very dependable 
and uniform fluidity. In the case of the manufacture of coated 
paper the casein causes the china clay constituting the coating 
to adhere to the paper already filled with china clay. If the 
fluidity of the adhesive substance carrying the coating clay is not 
dependably uniform, the result will be a blotched and otherwise 
imperfect surface given to the paper. In the case of the use 
of glue of which the characteristic element is casein, if the 
casein be not of good quality, the flow of the adhesive material 
upon the veneers to be adhered will be uneven and the final 
result will not be a good and lasting job of glueing. If inferior 
glue be used, the application of the adhesive is uneven and 
there will be strains and stresses in the final product, which will 
make the veneer crack and peel off. The especial reason why 
glues made with casein and measuring up to high specifications 
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are required for making high-class furniture is because such 
glues are particularly adapted to resisting moisture, high tem- 
peratures, and changes in temperature. It will be a great way 
to help the farmer to enact a wholly problematical increase of a 
small fraction of a cent per gallon for his milk and at the same 
time make it practically certain that he will either pay more for 
his furniture or have it fall to pieces on him. The farmer buys, 
let us say, a chamber set to last his lifetime. If made with 
inferior glue, made from his own casein—and it will be if the 
duty has any real, practical effect and is not wholly a gesture— 
then it will begin to peel and look like destruction, perhaps, 
before even the first anniversary of the purchase takes place. 

I do not want to condemn this project of the bill brought 
forward for the ostensible purpose of aiding agriculture unduly 
and with no admission that there is any color of right about it. 
But I have given the matter some thought, and I believe that 
the farmers and the friends of the farmers have been in this 
matter very badly advised. And believing so, I must say so 
and make my reasons plain. 

The heart of this whole subject now before us is quality. 
Nobody would have any particular objection to a reasonable 
duty on casein if it would benefit the farmer or if it was only 
thought that it would benefit him, provided that the only form 
of injury to others would be a somewhat enhanced price. I 
should, myself, object, though not strenuously, to any increase 
of the price of one of the raw materials for book-paper manu- 
facture. That industry is not in a flourishing condition and 
ought not to be called upon to pay a higher price for its ma- 
terials—not when that higher price will, in all probability, re- 
dound to the advantage of various middlemen and barnacle 
industries and not to the farmer. 

The heart of this whole matter is quality; and if the paper 
manufacturers, for example, are to maintain the quality of their 
products and hold on to their diminishing export trade at all, 
they will have to continue to use the imported casein, because 
the domestic casein—except for insufficient quantities produced 
in California—is inferior. The proof of that inferiority is that 
the domestic casein sells regularly in our market at about 4 to 
5 cents per pound less than the imported casein sells for. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
I want to seek some information, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understood from the letter the Senator read 
and the information that he obtained from the letter, that the 
Wisconsin casein was unground. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. Then will the Senator permit this explana- 
tion? It will be repeating what I said yesterday, but perhaps 
the Senator did not hear it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
the explanation. 

Mr. BLAINE. The casein to which the Senator refers is 
ordinarily sent to New York City and there redried, reground, 
and refined. I have here the spot-cash price of casein in New 
York City. That is the casein to which the Senator refers 
when it is reground, redried, and refined. It is the 20-30 mesh 
casein, and in New York City, after the refining process, it is 
purchased at from 15% to 16 cents a pound, while the Argen- 
tine casein, standard ground, which corresponds to the 20-30 
mesh is 16 to 16% cents a pound. So the manufacturer does not 
buy his casein in the unground, unrefined state. The letter to 
which the Senator from Massachusetts has referred does not 
state all the facts, and I thought I ought to advise the Senator 
that had he sought the casein that is refined in New York he 
would have found the same quality of casein as the Argentine 
processed casein, and he would have had to pay only a quarter 
of a cent more for the highest grade. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not know 
this man is a faker and a deceiver. 

Mr. BLAINE. No, Senator, he is not a faker. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Or that his letter is mis- 
leading, but it is a letter which has been written as the result 
of a conversation with me, in which I asked him to give me 
proof that the imported casein which he purchased actually 
cost him more in the American market than the domestic casein. 
Of course, it is a debatable question; but, I am merely pre- 
senting the evidence and giving the impression made upon me. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I think the Senator has mis- 
understood me. I do not claim that the writer of the letter 
is insincere. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If in this letter he has at- 
tempted to give the impression to me that a certain inferior, 
undeveloped quality of casein that is produced in America is 
cheaper than the real, finished, ready for the market, imported 
casein, and that is not true, then he has misled me and made a 
false statement, 


I shall be very glad to have 


but what 
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Mr. BLAINE. The only thing he has done is that he has 
failed to state that the casein to which he referred, if refined, 
would bring within one-quarter of a cent a pound of the price 
of the Argentine casein. He simply has not given the Senator 
all the facts; it probably escaped his notice. He was thinking 
of the unrefined casein; but, as a matter of fact, that casein 
when it is reground, redried, and refined commands practically 
the same price as the Argentine casein of practically the same 
quality. I meant no reflection upon the Senator’s correspond- 
ent at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, I wish I could 
See this question as the Senator sees it. I admire the earnest 
and exceptionally able manner in which he has presented the 
case for an increased duty. I do not think I ever heard the 
Senator from Wisconsin make a better argument, but I must, 
in fairness to myself, give the impression that I derived after 
a good deal of study of this subject and evidence and a desire 
to get real first-hand information. 

Mr. President, these are the reasons why I am decidedly op- 
posed to any suggestion for an increased rate of duty on casein, 
when the sole argument for such increase is a supposed benefit 
for the farmers. It is, in my judgment, an absolutely futile 
gesture, so far as benefiting the farmer is concerned, and a cer- 
tain injury to others who,.in the first instance, are certain 
manufacturing industries, some of them not prosperous. Among 
those who will be injured in the capacity of ultimate consumers 
of fully fabricated commodities made with casein are the farm- 
ers themselves. They will either pay a higher price for certain 
commodities, or they will have them supplied at the same price, 
but of inferior quality. This last consideration should never be 
overlooked in discussing these questions of the ramification of 
the effect of tariff rates. The prices of many things may not be 
raised after an increase of duty, because prices are often largely 
customary and can not be raised. But the manufacturers and 
dealers then save their profits, if their costs are increased, by 
skimping the quality of their wares. Nobody can blame them, 
when it is the act of Government itself that has increased their 
costs. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massa- 
chuseits permit me to ask him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have yielded the flocr, but 
I will yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know whether the Senator can 
answér the question or not. I should like to have some one 
tell me the difference between milk given by an Argentine cow 
and milk given by an American cow. A Jersey cow or a Hol- 
stein cow in Argentina is the same sort of cow that that par- 
ticular breed of animal is in the United States. They eat the 
same food and give the same kind of milk. Why is it that 
casein made from milk of an Argentine cow will stick when 
made into glue and will not stick if it is made out of the 
milk that comes from an American cow? That is what I can 
not understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Kentucky 
served on the subcommittee and heard all the testimony. I 
think, if I have read the evidence correctly, there was much 
evidence to prove that the difference in the process of con- 
verting the milk into casein was accountable for the inferior 
quality of the one and the superior quality of the other. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The same sun shines in Argentina that 
shines in the United States. They can sun-dry the casein in 
Argentina and they can do that in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; the evidence shows that 
in Argentina the casein is sun dried and the American product, 
except in California, is bake dried. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In Argentina it is sun dried and here, it is 
claimed, it is baked, but the same sun shines both in Argentina 
and in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator think that 
domestic casein is the same in quality as the imported casein? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think, on the average, while it may not 
be, it can be made of the same quality. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, who sat upon the committee, admits that he is not sure 
that the domestic product is equal to the imported product but 
that it can be made equal to it at some time in the future by 
some new process. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I say that, on the average, the guality 
of the casein in this country, taking that which is sun dried 
and that which is baked, probably, on the whoie, may not be 
as high as that which is altogether sun dried in Argentina; 
but the testimony shows that it can be sun dried in this coun- 
try. If that process is necessary and can be made sufficiently 
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remunerative to justify the farmers in certain States of the 
West, which were enumerated yesterday, they might be induced 
to sun bake their casein and not bake it by an artificial process. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield, if I have the floor, 

Mr. BLAINE. I should like to throw some light upon the 
difference between the milk produced in Argentina and the milk 
produced in the Northwest and the Mississippi Valley States. 
There is quite a large difference between June butter and Janu- 
ary butter. That is due entirely to the quality of feed. It is 
exactly the same with casein. Casein is all protein. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. Feed that is highly protein produces its kind. 
So, as a matter of fact, the machine which produces the milk, 
which is the cow, in her production gives all the high protein 
content of her feed—alfalfa, soybeans, silage, sweet clover. 
I might mention other highly protein feed, which causes the 
cow to produce as a machine a high protein content milk. So 
the American milk product from the standpoint of quality. is 
far superior to the Argentine milk, which is produced largely 
on the grazing pampas or plains of that country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The seasons have considerable to do with 
the quality and kind of food that is consumed by cows. I pre- 
sume that when cows are grazing on grass and alfalfa in 
Argentina they are being fed on fodder and dried corn in the 
United States, and vice versa. Therefore, while the quality of 
food does have a lot to do with the protein content of the milk, 
the climate in Argentina, the United States being the reverse, 
at any particular time would simply mean an alternate quality 
of protein in the milk of the American cow as compared to the 
Argentine cow; but taking it over a period of five years, will 
it not average about the same? 

Mr. BLAINE. No; because the American dairy producer 
feeds a much larger ration of protein feeds than do the Argen- 
tine people. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that the American cow has an advantage 
in that respect over the Argentinian cow? 

Mr. BLAINE. There is no doubt about that at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is not only more protein in the Amer- 
ican cow’s milk, but it is a better quality. 

Mr. BLAINE. There is more butterfat in it. 

Mr. HOWELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFIOER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. It would be interesting to me to know what is 
the duty on the giue, which it is said can not be made from 
American casein. 


Mr. BLAINE. Iam not familiar with that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The duty is 25 per cent. 

Mr. BLACK. Twenty-five per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BLACK. Has that duty been in effect long? 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been in effect since 1922. 

Mr. BLACK. And there is a duty of 4 per cent on paper 


into the manufacture of which casein enters. So both of those 
products are protected by duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought I had the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
is entitled to the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 
| Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I thought perhaps it would be 





The Senator from Nebraska is 


interesting to report to the Senate now the result of an examina- 
tion made pursuant to questions asked by the Tariff Commis- 
sion in relation to this very product and the result which would 
follow if a duty of 8 cents were imposed on casein as is pro- 


posed. I will read the statement which has been furnished me: 


The following list of publications have changed from casein-coated 
paper to supercalendered paper, or will change in the event of an 8-cent 
duty on casein or will seriously consider a change in the event of such 
increased duty. This list was compiled by the National Publishers’ 
Association and represents only a partial list of publications which use 
or have used coated paper. 

(Received October, 1929) 

Group 1. Publications which have recently changed to supercalendered 
paper: Adventure, Butterick Quarterly, Delineator, Good Hardware, 
Romance, circulation 4,000,000; Hotel Management, Restaurant Man- 
agement, Institutional Jobber, Living Age, Chilton Glass Journal. 
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Group 2, Publications which will change to supercalendered paper in 
the event of an 8-cent duty on casein: Vogue, Vanity Fair, American 
Golfer, House and Garden, Vogue Pattern Book, circulation 550,000; 
Arts and Decoration, circulation 25,000; Nation’s Business, circulation 
305,000; Popular Science Monthly, circulation 360,000; Film Fun, cir- 
culation nearly 2,000,000; Toilet Requisites Magazine, Toilet Requisites 
Register, Public Works, Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Illus- 
trated Milliner, Novelty and Notion News, Infants and Childrens Re- 
view, Corset and Underwear Review, Inland Merchant Quarterly, Dress 
Essentials, the Business School Journal, the Lace and Embroidery 
Review, Electric Traction, Traction Shop and Roadway. 

Group 3. Publications which will seriously consider a change to super- 
calendered paper if casein duty is increased : Cosmopolitan, Good House- 
keeping, Harper’s Bazaar, International Studio, Smart Set, Town and 
Country, Aromatics, Motor, Motor Boating, American Architect, Ameri- 
can Druggist, circulation, 4,000,000; Harper’s Magazine, circulation, 
121,000; the Modern Priscilla, circulation, 622,000; Life, circulation, 
135,000; Atlantic Monthly, House Beautiful, Magazine World, circula- 
tion, 240,000; American Boy, Time, the Spectator, Publishers’ Weekly, 
Library Journal, Book Review, Books of the Month, Trade List Annual, 
Furniture Record, Furniture Manufacturers; Pictorial Review Quarterly, 
Pictorial Review Magazine, Excella Quarterly, circulation, 3,000,000 ; 
Sunday School Times, circulation, 98,000; 8. S. White Dental Manufac- 
turing Co. publications; The Sportsman, McCall’s Blue Book, Red Book, 
McCall’s Style Book, McCall’s Quarterly Buyers’ Yardgoods Review, 
Needlework and Decoration Review, circulation, 4,000,000. 

The above publications used or have used casein-coated paper in 
varying degrees, some being entirely printed on such paper, others 
using casein-coated paper only for covers or colored inserts, or both. 

Paragraph 19. Casein: According to testimony before the Senate 
Finance Committee the following three publications, namely, Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, and Country Gentleman, have 
already shifted from casein-coated paper to supercalendered paper. Fur- 
thermore, Vogue, Vanity Fair, and House and Garden are considering this 
change, which would save $75,000 per year. A representative of the 
National Publishers’ Association, John C. Lucas, stated that an 8-cent 
duty on casein would place an additional cost of $200,000 on Vogue, 
Vanity Fair, and House and Garden. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Utah has 
presented an interesting statement purporting to represent that 
certain publishers will change from the use of coated paper to 
calendered paper, and he bases that statement on information 
obtained from the Tariff Commission. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah whether the statement represents the opinion 
of the Tariff Commission or a conclusion reached from a survey? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is onlyasurvey. The Tariff Commission does 
not express any opinion at all in relation to this matter. This 
survey was made to ascertain what attitude the periodicals 
mentioned would take. I will say to the Senator if he will 
look at the hearings he will find there that a large number—I 
will not say most of them, but a great many of their representa- 
tives—appeared before the committee and testified to the same 
effect. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am not caring now, for my 
present purposes, to read anything. What I am trying to do is 
to ascertain the authenticity of the declaration that if any in- 
crease in the duty on casein is made the publishers which the 
Senator has named will immediately cease to use coated paper 
and begin to use calendered paper. Did the Senator tell me 
that the Tariff Commission had made a complete survey of this 
subject and ascertained just what will be the effect of any 
increase in the duty on casein in the relative use of coated and 
calendered paper? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not say that they made a survey of 
costs. I simply say-—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
had made a survey. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have made—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not want to question the 
Senator’s truthfulness. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have not made a complete survey. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I asked the Senator when he 
took the floor whether the statement was based on the opinion 
of the Tariff Commission or on a survey made by the commis- 
sion, and he said it was based on a survey. What prompted 
the commission to make a survey of the subject, if they did 
make a survey? 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose it was prompted by the action that 
has already been taken, and the testimony that was given be- 
fore the committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am really trying to find out 
the value of that statement, whether it was prompted by the 


The Senator did say that they 
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committee itself, and the extent of the survey that was made. 
How does the Tariff Commission know what material a pub- 
lisher will use if there is a slight increase in duty on a rela- 
tively unimportant constituent that enters into the composition 
of paper? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield right 
there, I should like to correct the statement made by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan. He stated, in answer to a question of the 
Senator from Arkansas, that 10 per cent of this coated paper 
was casein. The Tariff Commission’s report shows that only 5 
per cent out of every 100 pounds of coated paper, 514 pounds, 
represents casein, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Substantially, the point is this, 
accepting the figures that the Senator from Kentucky has given: 
According to the admitted facts, the protection on coated paper 
is 31 per cent plus—a fairly high rate of protection. The cost 
of the casein that enters into the coated paper is 5 per cent 
plus, according to the Senator from Kentucky. According to the 
Senator from Michigan, it is 10 per cent plus. Does the Sena- 
tor from Utah tell us that the Tariff Commission made such an 
accurate and reliable survey of the question as to be able to 
tell the Senate that upon any increase in the tariff on casein 
the publishers of the publications to which he has referred 
will immediately cease to use coated paper and begin the use 
of calendered paper? It is the most astonishing statement when 
it is analyzed. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
right through. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; I am not concerned about 
the beginning or the end. What I want to know is the fact— 
whether the Senator from Utah states that the Tariff Commis- 
sion has made such a survey of the matter as to be able to say 
that notwithstanding the relative unimportance of casein as a 
raw material, something in the nature of a raw material, en- 
tering into coated paper, and notwithstanding the high protec- 
tive duty that is already levied in the case of coated paper, any 
increase in the duty on casein will result in the immediate dis- 
continuance of the use of coated paper by the leading publishers 
of the United States. 

Frankly, it does not seem to me that such a statement of fact 
can have fair support in logic or in reason. Without regard 
to the merits of the question as to what duty should be levied 
on casein, it seems to me that those who are opposing any in- 
crease in duty have overstated their case, and have made an 
argument that will not stand the test of sound reason. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah did not make any 
statement in relation to duty on casein at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Oh, no; I am not talking 
about the statement of the Senator from Utah, except that he 
did say, and he introduces this paper as proof of the fact, that 
the Tariff Commission contends that any increase in duty will 
cause certain publishers to cease to use coated paper and begin 
the use of calendered paper, and will cause certain other pub- 
lishers to contemplate that course. What I want to know is the 
reliability of the survey made by the Tariff Commission, and 
not the conclusion of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, does anybody undertake 
to make such an absurd and ridiculous statement? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will quote the heading of each 
of the lists as I read them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. HOWELL. It seems to me this matter might be intro- 
duced in the REcorp. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to answer the Senator from Arkansas 
now. It will not take long. 

Mr. HOWELL. Dees the Senator wish to reread what he 
read a while ago? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not. I simply want to say that I 
have a list of witnesses that came before the Finance Com- 
mittee and opposed the increase in the duty on casein. 

Mr. HOWELL. How many, may I ask the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have given the Senator the list already. 

Mr. HOWELL. There were only three, were there not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean those that have now changed from 
coated paper to calendered paper. They are the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, the Ladies Home Journal, and the Ccuntry Gentieman. 

Mr. HOWELL. O Mr. President, the Saturday Evening Post 
had changed before the hearings before the Senate committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course they had. There is not any doubt 
about it. I have not said anything different from that at all; 


I will go back to the beginning and carry it 
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but I say those had already changed, Mr. President. Then Mr. 
Watson, the chief of the chemical division of the United States 
Tariff Commission, wrote to the National Publishers’ Associa- 
tion for whatever information they had in relation to this 
matter, if they had any information for the use of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
for an interruption? 

Mr. SMOOT, May I get through? 
questions the Senator wishes to ask. Let me get through, 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is not a question. I want 
to point out the fact that the Senator is now giving information 
which shows that it is not the representation of the Tariff Com- 
mission; that the Tariff Commission wrote to somebody in in- 
terest and procured a statement of fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

On October 21 a letter was written by the National Pub- 
lishers’ Association to Mr. Watson, the chief of the chemical 
division, giving the information that I read to the Senate. Mr. 
Watson brought that information, and it was grouped under 
the three heads as reported by the National Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation to Mr. Watson; and those groups, as I read them before, 
were these: 

Group 1. Publications which have recently changed to super- 
calendered paper with a circulation of 4,000,000, as reported. 

Group 2. Publications which will change to supercalendered 
paper in the event of an 8-cent duty on casein. That is the 
second group which I read in detail. 


Will the Senator pardon me 


Then I will answer any 


The third group was the publications which will seriously | 
consider a change to supercalendered paper if the casein duty | 


is increased. 


Those were the three groups that the National Publishers’ | 
Association, upon the request of Mr. Watson, of the Tariff Com- | 


mission, for information, submitted; and Mr. Watson submitted 
them. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
nished to us the information that ought to have been supplied 
to us when the Senator from Utah took the floor to read that 
paper. 
I am not correct in asserting that he represented this as the 
attitude of the Tariff Commission, as the result of a survey 
nrade by the Tariff Commission. Now it clearly appears that 


it is the result of a letter that somebody in the Tariff Commis- | 


sion wrote to thuse who feel that they are parties in interest. 

[I understand the statement fully now. 

Mr. SMOOT. It came to the committee in just the same way 
that a great deal of other information comes, and it is the latest 
information that could be secured. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator frouy Kentucky? 

Mr. HOWELL. I am sorry, but I have been trying to occupy 
the floor for some time, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. HOWELL. 
delighted to yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I merely wanted to call attention to the fact 
that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VanvENBERG] stated a 


The Senator declines to yield. 


while ago that every cent added to the tariff on casein would | 


represent $1.20 additional in the cost of 100 pounds of coated 
paper. ota 

The price of casein is 17 cents a pound. There are 51%4 
pounds of casein to each 100 pounds of paper; so that an 
increase of 5 cents in the tariff on casein would represent only 
25 cents additional cost of casein in every 100 pounds of paper, 


and 1 cent additional would mean only a nickel in every 100 | 


pounds of paper. 

Mr. HOWELL. 
erent tariff advantages that have been afforded the coated- 
paper manufacturers. The distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
|Mr. Ropinson]| asked this question: “ What is the ad valorem 
rate on coated paper that would be equivalent to the proposed 
tariff thereon of 5 cents a pound plus 15 per cent ad valorem?” 
By dividing the value of the number of tons of paper manu- 
factured in 1927 by the number of tons produced, we find that 
the average value was $164 a ton; and a computation has just 
been made indicating that on that basis the ad valorem rate 
would be 75 per cent or $123 per ton. 

I desired to make this statement at this time in order that 
there might not be any question in the minds of Senators as to 
what has been done for the coated-paper manufacturers, 
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I will go right through with it, Mr. President. | 


Mr. President, will the Senator | 
At last there has been fur- | 


I appeal to every Senator who heard his statement if | 


If it is desired to ask a question, I shall be | 


Mr. President, I wish first to speak of the | 
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Now I am going to talk about what we ought to do for the 
farmer from whose milk casein is produced for the manufacture 
of coated paper. 

Here are the coated-paper manufacturers on the one side, 
opposing the farmer’s request for a specific tariff rate of 8 cents 
per pound on casein, equivalent to less than 25 per cent ad 
valorem on the cost of the production of the skimmed milk neces- 
sary to produce a pound of casein. Here are the farmers on the 
other. And why are we here to-day? We are here in special 
session to afford farm relief. We were called here to enact a 
farm bill and revise the tariff to the end of affording economic 
equality for the farmer. That is the reason we are here. 

Butter is a product of whole milk. Casein is a product of 
skimmed milk. Both are equally agricultural products. There- 
fore, for the first time since we have been discussing the pend- 
ing tariff bill we are considering a tariff rate for an agricultural 
product. Incidentally also we are about to determine what is 
| the temper of the Senate toward the farmer in connection with 

the tariff. 

As I have already stated, casein is nothing but cottage 
| cheese made from skimmed milk, shredded and dried. It is 
| marketed in this form. It is also marketed ground to various 

degrees of fineness. The process of manufacture is simple. It 
takes 12 hours from the skimmed milk to the dried casein 
where the casein is dried by artificial methods, and when prop- 
| erly dried by artificial methods casein is as valuable for any 
use as casein dried in the sun. 

The production is about 2.7 pounds of casein to 100 pounds 
of skimmed milk. There is more casein than that in skimmed 
milk, but there is only about a 90 per cent recovery. 

In 1927 we consumed in this country 42,000,000 pounds of 
easein. Of this consumption, only 18,000,000 pounds were pro- 
duced domestically, although it was testified that 10,000,000,000 
pounds of skimmed milk were unaccounted for in this country, 
and probably wasted, after deducting what is fed to stock; and 
this amount of skimmed milk would make 270,000,000 pounds of 
| casein, away beyond any requirements. 

The President has called cur attention to the fact that one 
of the ways of affording farm relief is to stop waste. Here is 
| an opportunity. Moreover this is one of the few agricultural 
products where the consumption is more than the production. 

The domestic production is only about 42 per cent of the 
consumption. Therefore here is an opportunity to make the 
tariff effective for the farmer, one of the few opportunities, 
and the question is, Are we going to do so? The farmer has 
asked that it be made effective for him in this case. He has 
| asked this because he is not now getting more than 2 cents a 
gallon for skimmed milk converted into casein. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator refers to the thing the 
farmer asks in connection with casein. I wanted to inquire 
if he indorsed the suggestion from the National Cooperative 
| Milk Producers’ Association, if that is the name, that the 
objective is to stabilize the price of casein at 13% cents. Does 
| the Senator concur in that? 
| Mr. HOWELL, I do not think that 131% cents is enough. At 
| 13.2 cents the farmer is getting only 2 cents a gallon for skimmed 
milk, and any organization that would use its influence to 
| perpetuate 2 cents a gallon for skimmed milk certainly is not 
| an organization acting in the interest of the farmer. It costs 
| that to haul the skimmed milk to the nearest station. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. ‘Then the Senator disagrees with some 
| of these spokesmen ? 

Mr. HOWELL. If correctly quoted, I certainly do. There 
| are some spokesmen who are not here, apparently, in the interest 
| of the farmer. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Quite unintentionally, I venture to say, 
' the Senator from Michigan does not state the position of the 
National Cooperative Miik Producers’ Federation correctly. 
What that association says is this, as the conclusion of a very 
constructive statement which I hold in my hand: 


9 


~~ 





' 
| 
The coated-paper people being the largest consumers of casein, 75 


| per cent, have in their hands the power to dominate the market. They 
| can bid up or down. ‘The tariff will act only as a barrier against a 
decline of price below 13.04 cents per pound. 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
to yield to me just to verify the statement I made, and for no 
other purpose do I interrupt him. In a letter addressed to me 
by the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation they 
declare that it is necessary that casein prices be stabilized at a 
minimum price of about 13% cents per pound, which is about 
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2 or 3 cents less than casein has sold for in the United States 
for the last three or four years. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I am compelled to disagree 
with the Senator from Michigan in his last statement. It was 
testified before the committee by a Vermont producer that they 
had been getting about 13%, cents for casein. The Senator 
is talking about New York prices for casein—that is, for spot 
casein—which the Tariff Commission has stated is always in 
the neighborhood of from 1 to 3 cents higher than the price at 
which the paper manufacturers contract with domestic pro- 
ducers for their supply. 

To resume, the farmer is asking the Senate, in connection 
with this agricultural product, to afford him effective protec- 
tion, which is possible, because the consumption of casein is 
greater than the production in this country. It is one of the 
few opportunities in the entire agricultural schedule for farm 
relief via the tariff route, and what does the farmer ask? He 
is getting about 2 cents a gallon for skimmed milk now with 
the tariff at 2% cents per pound and casein seiling at about 
13.2 cents at the factory. 

The farmer is asking us to increase the tariff so that he may 
get not 2 cents a gallon but 3.3 cents a gallon. He is asking 
that we increase what he is getting for a gallon of skimmed 
milk only 1.3 cents. Yet, according to the statistics of the 
Department of Agriculture as to the cost of whole milk, 
skimmed milk costs the farmer to produce more than 19 cents 
a gallon. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is the Senator’s reply 
to the declaration that has been made during the course of the 
debate this morning, that any increase in the duty on casein 
will diminish the use of the product and, therefore, result in a 
loss of the farmer? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, that is the stock argument of 
every interest that may be unfavorably affected by a proposed 
tariff rate. We can not propose or increase a rate that will be 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


effective for the farmer that will not develop such a claim. 

It has been urged here that domestic casein is not as good 
for the various purposes which have been enumerated as the 
The process of production is 


casein imported from Argentina. 
of the simplest description. 

Every farm wife is making casein in the form of cottage 
cheese, and here in this great country of ours, where industrial- 
ism has reached its highest development, to say that we can not 
make as good casein or as good dried cottage cheese as can be 
made in the Argentine is absurd. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield to me further? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Of course, the Senator knows 
that it has been said that to make first-class casein such as is 
required for certain purposes, there must be the sunshine that 
is peculiar to certain foreign countries. We have no territory, 
apparently, in the United States, certainly not in California, 
where we have the sunshine that is essential to the making of 
good casein. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We have sunshine in Arkansas, I want 
to go on record as saying. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
that statement. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There is as much sunshine in Arkansas 
as in any other State in the Union, and they can make as good 
casein there as can be made in any South American country. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, if anyone wants sunshine, 
seeks sunshine, let him come west of the Missouri River and he 
may have his heart’s desire. Sometimes we have too much sun- 
shine and not enough clouds to furnish necessary moisture. 

Mr. President, when witnesses before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee stated that casein produced by drying in the sun was 
superior and were asked why, they could give no reason, but that 
in some way it was better. There was no evidence that there 
was any chemical change produced in the casein, and I am con- 
fident that there is no casein dried in the sun, especially in 
Argentina, that does not accumulate some dust and dirt. 

The best method of drying casein is by artificial means, and 
to suggest that there is no method of artificially drying casein 
without possibly burning it, is absurd. We have thermostatic 
controls in so many processes that there is no difficulty in per- 
fecting a thermostatic control in the drying of casein. 

Mr. President, this objection to domestic casein can be dis- 
missed, and if there has been any carelessness in the making of 
casein, it is simply for the reason that the price has been so low 
that there has been no profit in it, and that the farmer receives 

LXxXI——306 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


Mr. President, I withdraw 
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scarcely anything for himself. That has been the cause of any 
inferior quality in domestic casein. If we will provide a fair 
return to the farmer for his skimmed milk we will have plenty 
of casein and of as good a quality as is manufactured anywhere 
in the world. 

We are asking now that by raising the tariff on casein to 8 
cents per pound that Congress afford the farmer a fair price 
for his milk—no; not fair, because he is not asking for a fair 
price, he is asking for less than a fair price. In order that the 
Senate may understand this, I am going to discuss this ques- 
tion, and the statements which have been made that it is prac- 
tically impossible to determine the cost of the production of 
skimmed milk, 

Some time ago I asked the Department of Agriculture to afford 
me the cost of the production of whole milk throughout the 
United States. They afforded the information for the eastern 
section and for the western section of the country. They found 
that in the eastern section the cost of producing whole milk was 
26.5 cents a gallon, in the western section 22.8 cents a gallon. 
The average is 24.7 cents a gallon, and that is equivalent to $2.88 
per hundred pounds for whole milk. 

Thus from the best authority in the country we have the cost 
of production of whole milk. The next step is to determine 
the cost to produce a gallon of skimmed milk. That is simple. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator repeat the 
figures? 

Mr. HOWELL. Eastern section 26.5 cents a gallon; western 
section 22.8 cents a gallon. But, Mr. President, suppose that in 
discussing this matter we consider only the cost of production 
of whole mi:k in the western section of the country as that is 
the lowest cost. That cost is $2.65 per 100 pounds. In the 
whole milk there is about 31% per cent of butterfat, and at 42 
cents a pound, which is the price being paid for butterfat 
throughout that region, the butterfat value in a hundred pounds 
of milk would be $1.47. Subtracting that from $2.65, we have 
left $1.18 representing the value of the skimmed miik. Thus 
there remains for each 100 pounds of whole milk 96144 pounds 
of skimmed milk, the cost of production of which to the farmer 
is $1.18, or above 10% cents per gallon. 

I ask any Senator if he had 100 pounds of whole milk, put 
it through a separator, obtained 3% pounds of butterfat and 
96144 pounds of skimmed milk, sold the butterfat for $1.47, 
if then the skimmed milk remaining would not have represented 
a cost of $1.18, because $1.18 plus $1.47 equals $2.65, the cost 
of the production of the 100 pounds of whole milk. Dividing 
$1.18 by the number of gallons in the 96%4 pounds of skimmed 
milk and we have 10.63 cents the cost of skimmed milk per 
gallon. In other words, the farmer who produces milk in our 
western country and sells the butterfat must necessarily hold 
that his skimmed milk costs him 10% cents a gatlon, for which 
he is now getting 2 cents a gallon on the basis of casein selling 
at 13.2 cents a pound. 

The farmer now asks Congress, “ Will you kindly increase by 
1.3 cents per gallon the amount I am getting for my skimmed 
milk?” That is all. He says, “I would not then be getting 
one-third of what the milk costs me.” Are you Senators not 
willing to do that for the farmer? That is all he asks. If the 
Steel Corporation were here with a comparable case, would its 
representatives be as generous, or, rather, I should say, as 
modest? That is all the farmer is asking. He says, “ Give me 
3.3 cents per gailon for my milk.” He went before the-Senate 
Finance Committee and that is what he asked. Did they give it 
to him? No, They said, in effect, ““ Why, the very idea of your 
asking any such an increase as that. What? One and one- 
third cents a gallon more?” I have not a doubt that the com- 
mittee members concluded that if they submitted to such an 
absurd demand no one could know what the farmer might de- 
mand in the future.. No; they put him back in his place right 
then and there. What did they give him? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HOWELL. Not just at the moment. 

What did they give the farmer? Two and one-third mills per 
gallon additional for his skimmed milk. Two and one-third 
mills! Not a quarter of a cent additional were they willing to 
allow the farmer for his skimmed milk. Does anyone wonder 
that the farmer is at the door of the Senate asking that the 
Senate disregard the recommendation of the Committee on 
Finance; that he comes here and says, “The special session of 
Congress was called to revise the tariff for my benefit. Is this 
the way you intend to treat me? I only ask for 1.3 cents 
increase, Are you not willing to do that much for me, when my 
milk costs me three times the amount I would receive even with 
this increase of the tariff rate. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. Does the Senator seriously and earnestly con- 
tend that the farmer gets one single penny for the skimmed 
milk which is a by-product of the butter industry? 

Mr. HOWELL. There are certain general business principles 
that control in every economic adjustment and I hold that if we 
permanently increase what is paid for a product, even though 
the increase goes to a processor, sooner or later some of it will 
filter down to the producer. It seems to me that is funda- 
mental. I am asked if 1 think the farmer gets anything now 
for his skimmed milk. He does not think he is getting anything 
at all, because if he now gets but 2 cents per gallon he is only be- 
ing compensated as a drayman for hauling the milk to the near- 
est station. What, in fact, he is asking now is this: “‘I have to 
haul my milk to the nearest station. The least it can be de- 
livered for is 2 cents a gallon. Now, after I haul it there as 
a drayman, will you not allow me 1.83 cents a gallon for the 
milk?” The Senator from Wisconsin insists that the farmer 
is not getting anything for his skimmed milk now. Does he not 
think it is about time we tried in some way and in Some manner 
to see that he does get Something for it? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. Does the Senator know of any farmer who 
delivers skimmed milk anywhere except to his hogs and his 
calves? 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator suggests that the tariff now 
is so low that the farmer will not do anything with his skimmed 
milk but feed what the stock will consume and then waste 
the rest. The farmer can only feed about so much skimmed 
milk to his stock. When he feeds more it is wasted. That is 
recognized, and that is why, as I stated here a while ago, after 
taking into account all the skimmed milk that is necessary for 
stock feed, there are 10,000,000,000 pounds annually that can not 
be accounted for and that is probably wasted. We ought to 
devise some means whereby to make it worth while to the 
farmer to use this skimmed milk so as to produce a return, 
because in so doing we will aid the farmer. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. : 

Mr. BLAINE. Did I misunderstand the Senator? I under- 
stood him to say that the farmers merely feed the skimmed milk 
to stock, and there is a limit to which it could be fed and that 
they waste the balance of it. 

Mr. HOWELL. That is what I stated. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator can not be very familiar with 
the farm. Of the skimmed milk on the farm there is not even 
a drop wasted. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am merely quoting the testimony that was 
presented before the Finance Committee of the Senate. 

Mr. BLAINE. That was the testimony of a swivel-chair 
farmer. He never engaged in the operation. 

Mr. HOWELL. I was presenting information afforded by 
an employee of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. BLAINE. Exactly. 

Mr. HOWELL. If it is desirable I would be glad to read 
what was said at that time. Mr. submitted a letter 
written by T. R. Prittle, assistant marketing specialist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, in which, after mentioning examples of the 
wasting of skimmed milk, he said in effect: 

These examples are cited just to indicate that where a ready 
market is not available, turning skimmed milk into the sewer 
is about the only thing that can be done with the skimmed milk. 

Continuing Mr. Prittle said: 

An estimate of the quantity of milk shipped from the farm to the 
cities amounts to about 40,000,000,000 pounds a year, of which only 
8,000,000,000 pounds are used in the manufacture of skimmed-milk 
products. Just what quantity of the 40,000,000,000 pounds was 
skimmed is impossible to estimate. However, it is known that from the 
manufacture of ice cream, household cream, and from the amount 
wasted, the skimmed milk would amount annually to 10,000,000,000 
pounds. While this quantity is not necessarily wasted, it is not 
accounted for. 


I am merely quoting the Department of Agriculture. 
not drawing upon my personal information. 

Mr. President, it has been urged that an 8-cent tariff rate 
which is asked for by the farmer will destroy the market for 
casein because it will destroy the casein-paper industry. Keep 
clearly in mind that of the 42,000,000 pounds of casein con- 
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sumed in this country in 1927 only 18,000,000 pounds were pro- 
duced in the United States. Of the 42,000,000 pounds, 12,000,000 
pounds were used for other purposes than paper production in 
the United States and 30,000,000 pounds were used for the 
coating of paper. It is urged here that there will be a great de- 
crease in the production of coated paper if this tariff is granted 
and that hence the farmer will lose his market for casein. 
The production of coated paper has been increasing every year. 
It amounted to 97,868 tons in 1921, while last year it reached 
189,000 tons. 

Suppose, Mr. President, for the sake of argument, the coated- 
paper industry were affected by this increased tariff, how much 
would it be affected? Let us suppose, for instance, that it 
were affected to the extent of 50 per cent, and that, therefore, 
instead of using 30,000,000 pounds of casein annually, they 
would only use 15,000,000 pounds of casein; add to 15,000,000 
pounds, the amount used for paper, under such circumstances, 
the 12,000,000 pounds used for other purposes, and we have 
27,000,000 pounds, while we have only produced 18,000,000 
pounds; would the farmer be harmed?- The domesti¢ produc- 
tion of casein would still have to increase 9,000,000 pounds to 
eatch up. 

Mr. President, if we are not to raise the tariff for the farmer 
because of the protest of the fellow who is hit, we shall never 
do anything for him. Because we have listened in the past too 
much to the fellow who is or might be hit, is the reason why 
the farmer is in his present condition, and that Congress has 
been called in special session to legislate in his behalf. So here 
is the farmer merely asking that we grant an increase of 1.3 
cents; that is, afford him an increase in what he is receiving 
for skimmed milk of 1.3 cents a gallon; that is all. Yet the 
coated-paper manufacturer, who is fighting this increase, is the 
beneficiary on an average of a duty of over 75 per cent ad 
valorem on his product. 

Mr. President, if we afforded a corresponding ad valorem 
protection for skimmed milk we would grant 71% cents instead 
of 1.3 cents for which the farmer is asking. 

Is coated paper being driven out by supercalendered paper? 
Mr. President, as I have shown, the production of coated paper 
has gradually increased, it has more than doubled since 1921. 
Supercalendered paper has been on the market all the time; 
coated paper has been in competition with supercalendered 
paper, but nevertheless, the production of coated paper has in- 
creased, has more than doubled, as I have pointed out. Taking 
the average value of paper produced, the coated-paper people 
receive a protection which amounts to 75 per cent ad valorem, 
which, in the case of milk, would amount to 714 cents a gallon 
if an equivalent duty were given to that commodity ; and yet the 
farmer is only asking an ad valorem equivalent of about 33 per 
cent. That is not exactly a correct statement, but it does give 
an approximate picture so far as skimmed milk is concerned. 

Mr. President, the question arises as to whether or not Argen- 
tine casein commands a higher price in this market than does 
domestic casein. I hold in my hand a tabulation of the quota- 
tion of casein prices in New York from the Drug Reporter. 
Comparing the 80 to 100 mesh domestic casein with the fine- 
ground casein from the Argentine we find that during January— 
I am speaking of last January—the prices were identical; dur- 
ing February, identical; during March, identical; during April, 
identical; during May, identical; during June, on June 10, 
June 17, and June 24, the prices of Argentine casein were less 
than those of domestic casein. During July they were the same; 
during August they were a quarter of a cent more a pound; 
during September they were slightly more. 

Mr. President, I ask that this tabulation be made a part of 
my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The paper referred to is as follows: 


Casein in bags, car lots, cents per pound 
[Prices from Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter] 


(Where not otherwise indicated, eee are spot prices on original 
packages in large lots) 


Domestic Imported 


80 to 100 
mesh 


Standard 
ground 


January 7 
January 14.. 
January 21... 
January 28.. 
February 4_... 
February 11 
February 18. 


154-1534)... 


154-158 
154-15 
15 


154-1534 
154-1534 
1634 
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Casein in bags, car lots, cents per pound—Continued 


Domestic Imported 


Standard 
ground 


20 to 30 
mesh 


80 to 100 
mesh 


Cents 
16% 
1644) 
16% 
16% 
16% 


March 18... 
Marcel: 25. 
Apr. 1... 
Apr 

Apr. 

Apr. 

Apr 

May 6 

May 


164% 
16% 
16% 
164% 
1 1614-17 
1644-17 
1644-17 
1649-17 
1644-17 
1534-16 
1534-16 
1534-16 
1534-16 
1534-16 
1534-16 
154-16 
1544-1534 
1534-1614 
1584-164 
1534-1614 
15%-164 
16 -16'4 
16 -161% 
1614-17 
164-17 
16}¢-17 


115%-16 
1544-16 


May : 

June 3_.... 

June 

June 17. 

June 2 

July 

July 

July 

July 2: 

July 

Aug. 5... 

Aug. 

Aug a 

BO. Wn cctee 

Sept 

Sept. 

Fept. 2 

Sept. 30.._- 
wen 


1May 6, 1929; quotations changed from “imported’’ to “Argentine.” 

Mr. HOWELL. It seems to me that this tabulation ought to 
settle the question as to whether paper manufacturers are pay- 
ing more for Argentine casein than for the domestic product. 
Of course, casein is marketed in various forms, and if a manu- 
facturer imports fine-ground Argentine casein on the one hand 
and compares its cost with a quotation on domestic shredded 
casein f. o. b. factory, there would be a difference in price. 
Whenever a statement is made respecting a difference in the 
price of a product, one domestically produced and the other 
foreign, one must know all the circumstances respecting both 
products before he can properly determine the actual price 
difference, because a price-difference statement may be techni- 
cally correct, yet the inference drawn from it might be utterly 
misleading. , 

What the paper manufacturers did in presenting their testi- 
mony before the Finance Committee was this: They left the 
impression that they could not use domestic casein; that they 
had to have casein from Argentina, and were willing to pay and 
were actually paying a higher price therefor. 

It has been suggested that much skimmed milk is now used 
for the production of powdered milk, and that if we raise the 
tariff duty on casein the Argentine producers of casein will 
go into the powdered-milk business, and thereby greatly injure 
this industry in the United States. Mr. President, at first 
when powdered milk came on the market its manufacture was 
profitable, but, as usual, many people went into the business, 
and down dropped the price of powdered milk, until to-day 
the farmer is only getting for his skimmed milk from the 
powdered-milk factories from 24% to 2% cents a gallon. 

The consequence is that it is immaterial whether the Argen- 
tinians go into the powdered-milk business or not, Certainly, if 
the farmers of this country are going to be deterred from asking 
for a reasonable and proper protection for their products because 
of such arguments, then they are certain to remain in their 
present condition indefinitely. 

Mr President, as I have said heretofore, we have an oppor- 
tunity here and now to inform the farmer by our action respect- 
ing casein as to the Senate’s temper toward him. We have been 
called into extraordinary session to afford farm relief. Here is 
one agricultural product, the first we have considered. that 
affords the possibility of making an agricultural tariff rate 
effective. The farmer is asking for what? To increase his 
return for skimmed milk by 1.3 cents a gallon; that, and that 
only; yet the able Senator from Wisconsin tells us he is going 
to offer a substitute for the pending amendment to make the 
tariff rate 5 instead of 8 cents. 

If he does so, and it is adopted, then we shall afford the 
furmer not 1.3 cents but only six-tenths of a cent a gallon more 
for his skimmed milk. That is the maximum tbat can possibly 
accrue to him. Are we thus early to notify the farmer that 
such is the treatment he can expect from this special session of 
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Congress called for his relief? Are we to say to the farmer, 
“Yes; you are only getting 2 cents a gallon for skimmed 
milk now; that is all. But we are going to be generous with 
you. We are going to fix it so that you will get 2.6 cents”? 
Is that what we are to say to the farmer? Yet he only asks 
for 1.3 cents. Why should we not give it to him without hesi- 
tation? And if we do not, Mr. President, it will be because 
we are giving undue consideration to a small industry—the 
coated-paper industry, employing but 17,000 all told, represent- 
ing 85,000 people, assuming 5 to a family and that all em- 
ployees are heads of families. So here they are on one side, the 
17,006 and millions of farmers on the other, for whom we have 
been called here to afford relief through legislation. If we do 
not give the farmer what he asks in this case, our action will 
be significant indeed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 

Mr. HOWELL. Are we to consider this paper industry, 
merely? That has been the whole burden of the argument— 
“Consider the coated-paper industry.” Are we going +o con- 
sider merely the 17,000 employees in that industry, or are we 
going to consider the millions of farmers? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment. 

Here is merely one cooperative, the National Milk Producers’ 
Association—just one organization—representing 360,000 fami- 
lies, at least 1,800,000 people. They are here asking for this 1.3 
cents increase, and they are but a mere part of those who are 
asking it. Are we to neglect their claim for consideration, and 
think almost entirely of the 17,000 employees and their depend- 
ents in the coated-paper industry? Is it not our duty to consider 
“ greatest good for the greatest number ”? 

Mr. President, we can not give the farmer more for what he 
produces unless somebody else pays. The farmer has paid and 
paid, that is the cause of his present plight. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I know the Senator’s great disposition 
to be fair. I wonder if he thinks he fairly states the proposi- 
tion that I submitted to the Senate, at any rate, when he says 
that we are asking the Senate to make a choice between the 
coated-paper industry and the farmer? 

I submit to the Senator that I specifically declared that I 
made no plea for the coated-paper industry, and that I sub- 
mitted the plight of the coated-paper industry solely as typify- 
ing the only market in which the farmer could sell his casein. 
Therefore, my whole proposition was not a choice between the 
farmer on the one hand and the coated-paper maker on the 
other, but between the farmer on one hand and his opportunity 
to sell casein on the other. 

I may be wrong in the Senator’s view; but I submit that the 
Senator misstates my position, at any rate, when he says that I 
am asking the Senate to choose between paper makers and 
farmers. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I want to say to the able Sena- 
tor from Michigan that I am not inclined to be personal on the 
floor, and I was not personal in my remarks. I have come in 
contact with a number of interests in connection with this casein 
tariff. I have read their pleas before the various committees 
and I have read their briefs, and they were the first to call 
attention to the fact that 17,000 people were employed in this 
industry. When they did so I multiplied it by five to determine 
how many there were including their dependents, and then natu- 
rally I could not help but think of the millions of farmers who 
are producing milk in this country, and think of the wives and 
mothers who must be deprived of what they should have when- 
ever the farmer is compelled to sell his products below the cost 
of production. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
further 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
further yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Of course, the paper maker is entitled 
to speak for himself, as he did before the committee. Of course, 
he had a right to speak for the economic destiny of his many 
thousands of employees. He might have gone further and em- 
phasized the fact that he has $75,000,000 worth of machinery 
that can not be used to make any other type of paper. That, 
perhaps, is an exhibit in this economic picture; but I submit to 
the Senator that my whole argument to the Senate to-day is 
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Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
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that we can not help the farmer by destroying his market for 
casein. 

If I am wrong in the conclusion that this increased casein 
tariff would destroy his market, that is one thing; but I am not 
asking the Senate to choose between the farmer and the coated- 
paper maker. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I will make this statement, 
which, I think, will appeal to the able Senator from Michigan: 

There are certain classes of paper for which there is no sub- 
stitute for casein in their manufacture. If the coated-paper 
industry is affected, it will not be affected more than 50 per cent. 
It will not be affected 50 per cent; but let us assume it is 50 per 
cent. Then they are still going to use annually 15,000,000 
pounds of casein, and 12,000,000 pounds of casein are used in 
other industries. Add the two together—the 12,000,000 and the 
15,000,000—we have 27,000,000 pounds of casein still required ; 
and we are producing but 18,000,000 pounds of casein in the 
country now. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I think the Senator’s economic error is 
assuming that we can reduce by half the operation of the paper 
mills and still expect them to operate the other half. I think 
they will cease operation entirely. 

Mr. HOWELL. I have not suggested reducing the operation 
of paper mills. There will be just as much paper used. I am 
talking about the production of coated paper, and I am not sug- 
gesting that its production will be cut down one-half. I am 
Simply resorting to a hypothetical case to determine what would 
happen to the farmer should the consumption of casein be cut 
in half. Then we would not be able to supply the market with 
the present casein production by 9,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator admit that if the duty 
on casein is increased even to the extent of 8 cents, it will 
necessarily follow that the coated-paper manufacturers will be 
forced to reduce their business, or that it will cause them a 
loss? Does it necessarily follow that the amount of their 
business will be impaired, or that it will be seriously affected? 

Mr. HOWELL. I have not admitted that at all, but it has 
been urged. It has not been suggested here that they would be 
driven out of business, but it has been urged that they would 
no longer use casein, and therefore that the farmer would not 
have any market for casein; and I simply assumed the hypo- 
thetical case that a reduction of 50 per cent had taken place in 
coated paper, and then showed that under such circumstances 
we could not supply the domestic demand for casein. We 
would be short 9,000,000 pounds. We would have to increase 
our production 50 per cent to supply the demand. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand. The Senator’s position is in 
harmony with an editorial I have in my hand from the Minne- 
apolis Tribune of May 11, 1929. I will read just a few extracts 
from it, if the Senator will allow me: 


Northwest agriculture is now engaged in making a determined fight 
for an 8-cent tariff on casein. The present tariff is 24%4 cents. The 
Northwest dairymen’s request that it be raised to 8 cents was refused 
by the Ways and Means Committee. 

What is casein? 


The editorial goes on to describe what it is. It says, further: 

The reason why the agricultural Northwest wants the tariff on casein 
raised is perfectly apparent. The Northwest is a dairy country. The 
dairy industry needs by-products. A casein industry could be built up 
in the Northwest which would sell casein to the American consumers of 
casein. The American market for casein would be taken away from 
the foreign dairyman and given over to the American dairyman. This 
is in strict harmony with the pledges of the Republican Party platform 
and those further volunteered by Mr. Hoover. 


Further, it says: 


What the development of an American casein industry would mean 
to Minnesota hardly necds to be pointed out. Ours is a dairy State, 
one abounding in creameries. It is in connection with the operations 
of creameries that casein is obtained. The question of by-products is 
already acute in the dairy industry. Milk powder is utilized as a by- 
product, but the saturation point has been reached. The price of milk 
powder is even now depressed, because too much milk powder is on the 
market. Could casein be utilized on a large scale as a further by- 
product, less emphasis would be placed on milk powder, with the result 
that the whole dairy industry would be stabilized. The casein industry 
and the milk-powder industry would both become profitable. 


Then the editorial further says: 


At this point the controversy becomes somewhat complicated for a 
layman. The dairymen say, ‘‘ We can,” and the coated paper and glue 
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manufacturers say, “You can’t.” Disinterested economists, however, 
have sustained the contention of the dairymen; and we must say that 
it seems absurd to believe that the resourceful, educated, scientific 
American farmers can not make casein as well as the Argentine farmers. 
* * . > + s + 

The market for casein exists in America. 

The bulk of the supply comes from a foreign source. 

And the American farmer could furnish that supply from his current 
waste. 


That seems to be the argument, as I understand from the 
Senator, in accordance with this article. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Florida for the contribution. 

Mr. President, I trust the substitute of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. BLAINE] will not prevail, and that a tariff of 8 cents 
per pound on casein will be adopted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to submit certain 
additional data. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL DATA SUBMITTED BY SENATOR HOWELL 


Casein is produced in the Argentine by cheap labor and from 
skimmed milk costing three-fourths of a cent per gallon. 

As a consequence 72 per cent of the casein consumed in the United 
States is imported, as the present duty of 2% cents per pound affords 
inadequate protection to producers of this agricultural product. 

The farm and dairy organizations were practically unanimous in 
asking an increase in this tariff rate to 8 cents per pound. 

The House ignored this request and the Senate Finance Committee 
did little better, as it granted an increase of but 1 cent per pound. 

The price at which domestic casein must sell, under the present 
tariff, to meet Argentine competition affords but 2 cents per gallon to 
domestic producers of skimmed milk, and yet the cost of producing 
skimmed milk in the Middle West exceeds 10 cents per gallon. 

Had the tariff rate of 8 cents per pound been adopted it would have 
increased the return for skimmed milk but 1.3 cents per gallon at most. 

The 54%4-cent rate which was finally granted by the Senate means a 
possible increase of but 0.7 of a cent per gallon, three times that 
recommended by the Senate Finance Committee. 

These facts are suggestive of the difficulties of obtaining from Con- 
gress even small concessions for agriculture. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, if this question were as simple 


as is stated by the Senator from Nebraska, simply a question 
between giving benefits to millions of farmers or to a few thou- 
sand industrial operatives and a few manufacturers, of course 
it would not be worth debating; we would all be on the side of 
the millions, especially those who live close among them, if there 


were no principle at stake. But it does not seem to me that 
that is a fair statement of the case. The principle of protection 
is very simple, but we often find when we come to apply it that 
it is complicated and difficult. 

Casein is the finished product of the farmer, but for the 
coated-paper manufacturer it is the raw material. According 
to our principle, every man and every industry is entitled to 
fair protection, but the question always arises: Is it for his 
interest and is it for the interest of the country at large? 

The value of skimmed milk has been debated. The Tariff 
Commission has said they could not decide it, and I do not see 
how anyone can decide it. When it is said that 10,000,000,000 
gallons a year are thrown away it is pretty difficult to apply any 
high value to it. I do not see how we can get at the cost of 
production of casein, which comes from skimmed milk. 

Of course, ordinarily we need a protective tariff, because an 
American industry finds itself in competition with a foreign arti- 
cle which is introduced and sold at a price lower than that of 
the American article. But that does not apply in this case, 
because the foreign casein, the Argentine casein, which comes in 
is more expensive and always has been, and the dealers are 
willing to pay more for it than for the domestic casein. 

‘The reason for its superiority does not seem to be very clearly 
evolved. I listened to the debate the other day, and it developed 
that in California casein is now being produced which apparently 
is just as good as the Argentine casein. Just why was again a 
question of discussion. It was suggested that it was because in 
California it could be sun dried, as it is in Argentina, and the 
junior Senator from California [Mr. SHorrriner], with his 
pride and delight in speaking about his glorious climate, in which 
I think he is quite justified, would naturally claim that Cali- 
fornia was particularly able to produce the choicest product in 
casein, as it certainly has. I rather wondered why the Florida 
Senators, in whose State is located St. Petersburg, where the sun 
shines every day of the year, did not jealously rise and explain 
the advantages of their locality for the production of casein. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, Florida has the sunshine 
and the orange juice, but we have not dairy interests. That is 
the difficulty with producing casein in Florida. 
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Mr. GILLETT. I appreciate the difficulty. As I have said, 
just why the American product is inferior has not yet been 
developed. The only fact that has been developed is that it is 
inferior. 

It seems to me the vital question before us, after all, is, Will 
this really be of the benefit to the farmer that it is claimed? 
The coated-paper manufacturers assert that they can not pos- 
sibly pay the enhanced price for casein and continue in busi- 
ness, and it seems to me that the recent history of that industry 
confirms their argument, because there is no question that 
coated paper of recent years has been losing, compared with 
other papers. I know one big-factory was driven out of busi- 
ness, and another factory that is operating at a loss. The most 
successful ones are hardly paying dividends, and gradually, as 
the records show, and as the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance put in the Recorp, many of the largest magazines, 
which formerly have used coated paper, are turning to super- 
calendered paper because it is cheaper. It is not quite as good, 
but if it is cheaper and will answer the purpose, they naturally 
turn to it. 

Consequently, here is an industry which is tottering, which is 
just able to hold its own, and if we add to its burden this new 
expense, it seems to me, probably it will be ruined. It is some- 
thing for the United States to lose an industry in which 20,000 
operatives are employed, and $75,000,000 invested ; but, of course, 
if the great farming industry of the country is permanently to 
be benefited, we can stand that loss. But if coated paper is 
driven out of business it inevitably will follow that the con- 
sumption of casein, 75 per cent of which is used in that business, 
will also drop. So that the vital question is, What is the prob- 
ability of an advance in the price of casein destroying the coated- 
paper industry? 

Upon that Senators apparently differ. I have heard it stated 
on the floor that that argument is always used when there is a 
suggestion that we reduce a tariff. I presume that is so. I 
presume it is often exaggerated. The question which, it seems 
to me, every Senator has to decide in this case is, Is the prob- 
ability that coated-paper manufacturers will be driven out of 
business sufficient to make us feel that we should not grant the 
advance on casein? It seems to me probable, from the informa- 
tion I can get, that is inevitable, and therefore it seems to me 


injure both the makers of casein and the makers of coated paper. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, casein is the dried curd 
made from skimmed milk and is popularly known as cottage 
cbeese. 


Its greatest commercial use is in the paper industry, where 


it is employed as an adhesive in fastening individual sheets to- 


gether, us a converting agency in bringing paper pulp into mold- 
able condition for the application of coloring matter and other 
coatings and for sizing paper. No satisfactory substitute has 
been found for it in these respects. 

It is also a necessary element in the process of waterproofing 
paper so that it will endure a high humidity without losing 
softness and elasticity. 

Practically all paper on which ink is used, except newspaper, 
is coated on the surface with casein. 

Coated paper manufacturers consume from 70 to 80 per cent 
of all domestic and imported casein. 

Glue manufacturers use from 10 to 15 per cent of the domestic 
and imported article alike for the production of caseous water- 
proof glue. 

Waterproof glue has an extensive use in the woodworking 
industry. 

In the textile industry casein is employed as a softening agent 
and for waterproofing. 

Casein is used in producing paints, technical compounds known 
as “casein plastics,” artificial cork, leather, rubber, jade, ebony, 
horn, bone, jewelry, ivory, celluloid, linoleum, building blocks, 
films, plates, rods, tubes, and electrical insulating material. 

It is of especial value in the formation of plywood, which is 
made by combining inexpensive wood with a layer of costly 
wood. 

It is applied to what is known as cold wood, having been 
adopted and specified by the United States Government for air- 
planes, gunstock, ete. 

The Tariff Commission on March 15, 1926, made a report to 
the President of its investigation of casein which had been insti- 
tuted on March 27, 1923. 

Agents of the commission had been sent to Argentina, the chief 
source of casein outside the United States. 

Hearings were held at Washington on August 13 and 14, 1923, 
and again on May 6, 1924. 

The Tariff Commission reported to the President that in its 
judgment no findings of fact pointing to any change in the rate 
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of duty on casein were warranted by the data it had obtained, 
that it was impossible for the commission to obtain in Argentina 
data establishing or permitting a satisfactory computation of 
the cost of producing skimmed milk, the raw material of casein. 
The report of the Tariff Commission is not a conclusive argu- 
ment against the proposed increase of duty on casein. Good 
reasons may be obtained from other sources. 

A representative of the Cooperative Milk Producers Federa- 
tion, Mr. W. S. Moscrip, stated in a brief submitted to the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House that the agricultural 
interests desired an increased duty on casein in order to secure 
a larger outlet for skimmed milk. He quoted figures from the 
Department of Agriculture to show the extent of the present 
use of skimmed milk in the United States for manufacturing 
purposes—that 25.2 per cent, or 838,590,000 pounds, went into 
condensed skimmed milk; 39.4 per cent, or 1,312,480,000 pounds, 
went into powdered skimmed milk; 18.1 per cent into dried 
casein ; 15.1 per cent, or 504,525,000 pounds, into cottage pot or 
bakers’ cheese; 2.2 per cent, or 72,658,000 pounds, into other 
uses, thus accounting for a total amount of 3,329,353,000 pounds. 

Mr. Moscrip further stated that under the present tariff rate 
the domestic production of casein had increased from 6,900,000 
pounds in 1922 to 18,033,000 pounds in 1927; that this domestic 
production had supplied 33 per cent of the country’s needs in 
1922, 43 per cent in 1927. He contended that with an adequate 
tariff rate the home producers could supply all the needs of 
this country for casein. 

The Bureau of Agriculturai Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture tells us that the amount of skimmed milk not 
utilized in manufacture in the United States amounts annually 
to 10,000,000,000 pounds; that this amount of skimmed milk 
would make 300,000,000 pounds of casein. 

It is contended by our milk producers that they need the 
largest possible outlet for skimmed milk, and that the produc- 
tion of casein is an outlet of first importance. 

In 1927 there were 130 establishments in the United States 
engaged in the production of casein. The industry has had its 
greatest growth to the present time in the Middle West. The 
production of casein in Wisconsin in 1927 increased sixfold over 
1922; Minnesota, five and one-half fold; California, one and 
three-fourths fold. In all these States small creameries are 
These creameries 
could be readily equipped for the production of casein. The 
process for its production is a simple one, requiring simple 
equipment. 

The establishment of combined creamery and casein plants 
throughout the country wherever milk can be produced would 
mean a distinct benefit for the entire farm situation. 

Let us return to the Tariff Commission and its investigation 
of casein. It began that investigation in 1923 at the request of 
the users of casein, who sought a decrease in the duty estab- 
lished by the tariff act of 1922. The commission stated, as I 
have before pointed out, in its report to the President that it 
had not been able to find sufficient data to justify a change in 
duty. It stated also that the cost of conversion of skimmed 
milk into casein was the same in Argentina as in the United 
States, although the Argentine producers had refused to give the 
agents of the commission access to their books or to disclose the 
prices they paid for whole milk. 

American milk producers take the position that the refusal 
of Argentine producers to disclose production costs is an indi- 
cation that such costs are exceedingly low. 

Although the Argentine producers refused to disclose their 
milk costs, the Tariff Commission stated in its report that the 
price of whole milk in Argentina at the time of the investiga- 
tion was 96 cents per hundred pounds, or 2 cents per quart. 
At the same time milk produced here was selling at 4 cents to 
6 cents per quart. 

The coated-paper industry is the chief domestic user of casein. 
This industry urges that casein should be returned to the free 
list. It argues that a tariff duty will not retard imports be- 
cause, it alleges, the American supply is inadequate in quantity 
and inferior in quality. 1t contends, further, that skimmed 
milk in this country may more profitably be converted into pow- 
dered milk than into casein because, it alleges, the return from 
powdered milk is about 50 cents more per unit of raw material. 

These contentions ignore the fact that relatively simple equip- 
ment is needed to produce casein and that a far more elaborate 
and expensive set-up is required for powdered milk. They also 
ignore the fact that the cost of production is higher in the 
United States than in Argentina, although such fact is not offi- 
cially established by the Tariff Commission. 

Here is a genuine opportunity to help agriculture by apply- 
ing such a rate as will enable our farmers to compete with 
farmers in Argentina where labor conditions militate against 
our farm labor standards in the same way that industrial labor 
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conditions in foreign manufacturing sections militate against 
our industrial labor standards. 

Some of our milk producers claim that with an adequate 
tariff rate they can produce as good a quality and as large a 
quantity of skimmed milk as the American manufacturers using 
casein may require. They claim that the rate proposed by the 
Senate Finance Committee of 34% cents a pound is insufficient, 
and they ask a rate of 8 cents, which they contend will reflect a 
larger part of the difference in cost of production, not the entire 
difference, in Argentina and the United States. 

These producers contend that the conversion cost in Argentina 
plus transportation cost to New York is 5% cents per pound. 
This amount plus a tariff of 8 cents per pound would assure 
a minimum price of 13% cents a pound in this country. The 
present price in the American market ranges from a little under 
16 cents to 18 cents. The proposed rate of 8 cents, therefore, 
ought not to increase the price of casein. It will cause more 
casein to be produced from American skimmed milk to the ex- 
tent that the lessened profit on shipments from Argentina will 
retard such shipments and make room for more of the American 
article. 

The coated-paper industry, which uses from 70 to 80 per cent 
of the home production of casein, enjoys a tariff protection of 
4 cents a pound on its finished product, a rate which enables 
it not only to flourish here, but to have increased its exports 
from more than three and a half million pounds of coated paper 
in 1922 to nearly 6,000,000 pounds in 1927, and yet this highly 
protected industry wants free trade for its raw material and 
protection for its finished product. It wants to expand its own 
interests at the expense of American agriculture. 

Its attitude is characteristic of the protected manufacturers. 
In order that wider opportunity may be given for the utiliza- 
tion of a great American farm product, I shall support an in- 
creased rate upon casein. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, I desire first to call attention 
to the views of some of those who are familiar with the manu- 
facture of casein and are in a position, it seems to me, to give 
the facts. I particularly refer in the first instance to the ques- 
tion of quality. It has been contended that the casein produced 
in the United States is of inferior quality, and by reason of that 
fact it would be a great injustice to allow an additional duty 
upon the article, and thus compel the users of casein to go into 
the market and buy the Argentine product because of the unfit- 
ness of the American product for their purpose. 

I have a letter addressed to me under date of September 25 
from C. E. Gray, president of the Golden State Milk Products 
Co., of San Francisco, Calif. In this letter is the following 
paragraph: 

Those opposing an increase in tariff on casein have advanced a num- 
ber of theories. One is that casein of high quality can not be manufac- 
tured in the United States. During the past 25 years I have had the 
opportunity of being personally connected with casein manufacturing 
operations not only in California but a number of other places in the 
United States, and therefore am in position to say definitely that casein 
of the highest quality can be manufactured in any of the dairy sections 
of the United States. 

We have in this country ample skim milk of suitable quality, the 
necessary equipment for manufacturing it into casein, and the knowl- 
edge and skill required in manufacture. 


I think those who are objecting to the quality of casein made 
in this country are going back in their memory to former days, 
when the American producer had not completed his method or 
had not improved it up to the point to which it is now improved, 
because it is certainly true that at the present time we are 
producing casein in some instances of such a quality as to call 
for a premium over the Argentine production. 

In another paragraph of the same letter it is said: 

If our market for casein could be depended upon, casein manufacture 
would lend itself especially to the utilization of skim milk there (in 
California) and in the other intermountain States. 

It is unnecessary for me to point out that the proposed tariff of 
3% cents per pound on casein offers much less protection to skim milk 
in that form, which is materially out of line with all of the other rates 
applying to skim milk or skim-milk products. We believe that the dairy 
industry is entitled to further protection on skim milk when it is manu- 
factered into casein and that such protection will not work a hard- 
ship on the users of casein. 


Another letter, under date of September 23, 1929, is from the 
Universal By-Products Co. This is a long letter, and I shall 
not read it all, but it covers the entire subject matter, takes up 
the different countries, their production, the quality of their 
production, and so forth. The writer of this letter says: 

In order to give you an outline of our position as concerns our knowl- 
edge of this subject, we beg to advise that during the past 10 years we 
have handled approximately 90 per cent of the entire west coast pro- 
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duction of casein produced by independent and cooperative creameries, 
We have imported parcels of New Zealand, Australian, and Argentine 
casein. (The New Zealand quality is supposed to represent the highest 
type made in the world.) We have received, tested, and analyzed 
samples of practically all caseins made in the world, or about as fol- 
lows: New Zealand, Australian, Argentine, French, English, German, 
Swiss, Indian, Canadian, Czechoslovakian, and domestic, including 
caseins produced in the following States: New York, Vermont, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Iowa, Texas, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and California. 

The writer has also personally canvassed all of the principal pro- 
ducing districts in Argentina—the largest producing country—and has 
personally visited practically all of the producing plants in this country 
in the East as well as in the West. 


Further on in the letter, after discussing in detail the pro- 
duction of the different countries, the writer says there is abso- 
lutely no reason in the world why as good casein can not be 
produced in this country as is produced anywhere in the world. 

As I understand the protective system, one of its objects is to 
give to production that protection which would justify it in 
completing its processes, which would give to it a permanent 
market so as to enable it to build up the industry. The casein 
industry has been built up without any effective protection 
whatever and yet under that ineffective protection we have 
reached a point where we are now producing casein equal in 
quality, in my judgment—and of course I base my judgment 
upon the judgurent of those who are experienced—to that pro- 
duced in Argentina. That being true, the experience of the 
past under the adverse circumstances under which it has been 
carried on, if taken as a criterion of what may happen in the 
future, would suggest that reasonable protection will give to 
this country ample and suflicient casein of as good quality as is 
produced anywhere in the world. One of the objects of pro- 
tection is to build up industry, to justify the expenditure, to 
warrant the improvement of machinery, and to consummate their 
methods in such a way as to make it a success. 

Further on the writer of the letter says: 


Due to the present duty of 2%4 cents per pound, which is inadequate, 
the creameries in this country will not manufacture casein in the quantt- 
ties which they would if they had a real protected market. No creamery 
is going to divert their skim into casein to any extent and when they 
are about ready to market it, find the market demoralized with Argen- 
tine casein. 

In 1920 California creameries sold over 5,000,000 pounds of casein 
at 4 cents per pound on account of a tremendous quantity of Argen- 
tine casein demoralizing our market. Some of this casein was used for 
poultry food to get rid of it. This casein cost the creameries not less 
than 10 cents per pound at that time, so the loss can be roughly esti- 
mated. These creameries certainly will not risk such a situation again, 
and the 2% cents duty certainly does not protect them against it. 
Some of these creameries closed their casein factories and have never 
reopened them, 


The argument is made that milk powder is supp'anting 
casein, as the creameries can make more money out of milk 
powder. 

There are to-day 30,000,000 pounds of milk powder in storage, and 
the price is down to the lowest level known, Still the creameries make 
powder instead of casein when they could get a better price from 
casein simply and only that the moment they put their casein on the 
market the Argentine casein comes in at a lower figure and, as before 
stated, the Argentine shippers keep reducing theirs prices until the 
domestic manufacturer can no longer make casein at a profit. It costs 
a creamery moncy to switch a large volume of milk from one product 
to another, and they can not afford to switch from casein to powder or 
vice versa. 

Educational work is being done by dairy colleges among the cream- 
eries in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Vermont, etc., to help the manufac- 
turers improve their production, and cooperative marketing associa- 
tions are also doing valuable work in this respect. A great deal can not 
be done, however, until, to put it frankly, the American casein producer 
can be assured that he will not have to accept poultry-feed prices for 
his product, 

There are about five to six million pounds of casein produced in 
California at this time, and we should safely say that if an adequate 
tariff! is placed on casein this production would be doubled in two or 
three years. 


Then he closes by saying: 


Last, but not least, we would like to impress on you that casein 
made in this country, when made right, is equal if not superior to 
Argentine casein. The talk of our inability to make good casein is 
absolutely absurd. 


Mr. President, I have a telegram from the same people, which 
is in reply to a telegram from me, in which they state: 


Desire to advise that the quality of their casein— 
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Speaking of the California, Montana, Washington, Idaho, 
Utah, and those States— 


Desire to advise that the quality of their casein, amounting to about 
1,000,000 pounds annually, has always been superior to Argentina casein 
and has brought a premium of about 1 cent over Argentina casein prices 
in the eastern market. 


I am conscious of the fact that those in interest in discussing 
these matters and in forming their judgment may be consciously 
or unconsciously biased, but here is a gentleman who states as 
a fact that the casein produced in that region of country has 
been bringing a price above that of the Argentina casein in the 
eastern market. That is a statement of fact. If it is not true, 
it would be due to the fact that he has willfully made a mis- 
statement. It is not a question about which he is rendering 
an opinion; he is stating a fact—that this casein has gone into 
the eastern market and has outsold the Argentina casein in that 
market. 

I venture the opinion that those who think the casein pro- 
duced in the United States is of inferior quality are unconsciously 
moved by the fact that it would be to their interest not to have 
any tariff at all upon the product. I venture the opinion that 
if a duty shall be laid which will give real protection to casein 
that those industries will be using it, and that they will find no 
fault with its quality, as they are now doing in their arguments 
against any protection whatever. 

I have here a letter from H. T. Meyer, of Minneapolis, Minn. 
Discussing this subject he says: 

When the charge was made that American casein was not equal in 
quality to the Argentine casein we made an investigation and found 
that casein made in the larger plants in this country is equal, if not 
superior, to Argentina casein. It is true that casein made in the 
smaller cheese factories and creameries in some sections of the country 
is rather ununiform in quality, but casein made by large organizations 
such as the following is just as good as the Argentine product: 

Golden States Milk Products Co., California; Land o’Lakes Cream- 
eries (Inc.), Minneapolis; Dairymen’s League, New York City. 

The trouble has been in the manufacture of casein that the price has 
fluctuated too much, making it uncertain for our creameries to make 
the investment and take interest in turning out a fine quality casein. 
If the duty were raised to 8 cents per pound it would make it profitable 
for the creameries, cheese factories, and milk plants throughout the 
country to manufacture their surplus of fluid skim milk into casein 
products. 

A higher duty on casein will also help the powdered-milk situation, 
which is in very bad shape now. Lots of the skim milk would be con- 
verted into casein, and casein production would increase to such an 
extent that the market price for casein would only be advanced a few 
cents per pound rather than the full advance of the higher duty. It 
would stabilize not only the casein but also the milk-powder market 
throughout the country. 


Mr. Moscrip, of the Twin City Milk Producers’ Association, 
says: 

We have been manufacturing casein for several years, and during the 
past five years made 3,244,000 pounds of this product. During this 
time we have sold to the largest users of casein in the United States. 
We have had their inspectors here repeatedly to look over our plants, 
and they state that our casein is entirely satisfactory for their purpose. 
We have asked whether it would be desirable to change our methods 
in any way, and we have been told that this is not necessary, as the 
present product is entirely satisfactory. When the large users of casein 
are satisfied with the product we have to offer and have no suggestion 
as to chinge it would seem to us that this must answer the question 
as to quality. 

The University of Minnesota has done a very limited amount of work 
in connection with casein, and Professor Eckles has made the state 
ment in writing that the laboratory casein developed in the university 
laboratory passes the standard test better than any foreign casein 
which they have been able to secure. We are thoroughly convinced that 
this quality talk does not come from the largest users of casein in 
America. A few very small manufacturers using less than 1 per cent 
of the casein are making capital of the fact that they are using Argen- 
tine casein and are claiming the domestic to be inferior. 


C. F. Curtiss, of the Iowa State College, says: 


Professor Mortensen, head of our dairy department, and Doctor Ham- 
mer, dairy bacteriologist, have expressed the opinion that the Argentine 
casein has no points of superiority over that made in the United States. 
On the contrary, they say that the methods have been perfected in the 
United States, and that they consider our product fully equal to the 
Argentine product, if not superior. 

Mr. Gray, to whom I referred, is a graduate of the dairy department 
of this institution, and has had very extensive experience in manufac- 
turing dairy products, and he is one of the originators of the Gray- 
Jensen machinery for making milk powder. Mr. Gray is a high-class 
man and thoroughly informed about the manufacture of dairy by- 
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products. I feel sure that he could furnish valuable information bearing 
upon this subject. 


I call attention to a statement of Mr. O. E. Reed, Chief of the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry of the Department of Agriculture of 
the United States. He says: 


The good casein produced in this country is at least equal if not 
superior to the Argentine product. 


Mr. President, I have other statements which might be read, 
but I think that those I have read, coming from men who are 
experienced in the manufacture of casein, who have had to do 
with it as manufacturers, as salesmen, and as professors of 
institutions dealing particularly with agricultural products, 
afford sufficient light so that we need not hesitate about pro- 
tecting this industry on account of the quality of the domestic 
product. 

Mr. President, this is one commodity produced by agricuiture 
as to which the protective tariff will be effective. We are rather 
liberal in imposing duties upon commodities on which the duties 
are ineffective, but we have here a commodity on which the 
duty will be effective and will aid, and aid materially, the 
farmer. It seems to me that we ought to remember, when we 
are considering such commodities, that there are only a limited 
number of them upon which duties will be effective. If we are 
going to extend the protective system to the farmer, we can only 
do so by giving full protection to those commodities where pro- 
tection counts. It helps the farmer very little to be given heavy 
duties upon corn and wheat and other products of that kind. 
The situation of the farmer under this protective system seems 
to be rather hopeless if we are to follow the argument of some 
Senators. When we present the debenture it is said that it is 
unsound; that it is in contravention of sound economic princi- 
ples, and, therefore, we are compelled to leave out of the pro- 
tective system, if we are denied the debenture, all that large 
class of farmers who produce commodities of which we have a 
surplus. If the debenture system is not to be put into effect, 
then, so far as that class of farmers is concerned who produce 
commodities of which we have a surplus, I know of no way by 
which they can receive the benefit of the protective-tariff 
system. 

Then, when we reach the class of commodities which we are 
producing in competition with the outside world, and as to 
which competition is direct, immediate, and severe, the argu- 
ment is advanced upon the floor here that the benefit will never 
reach the farmer, that the protection will be of no benefit to the 
farmer. The able Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
said that if he felt that it would help the farmer, as I under- 
stood his position, he would be inclined to support it, but upon 
the theory that the benefit would not reach the farmer he felt 
that he ought to protect the industries in his State which would 
be affected by the tariff. It seems to me conclusive, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that it will benefit the farmer if it increases the price of 
his product. 

I have no fear of the proposition of these industries going 
out of business. They are recipients of high protection them- 
selves, and if they become more embarrassed I presume they 
will return and get whatever protection is necessary. In my 
judgment, however, if a reasonable duty is placed upon this 
article the farmers of the United States will produce an article 
efficient in quality and efficient in amount to supply the demand 
in the United States at a reasonable price. 

For the present, I think that is all I desire to offer. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words on 
this item, for the reason that it so vitally affects the dairy 
industry. I shall not enlarge upon the discussion of the subject 
of casein, which has been so thoroughly discussed, but I desire 
to call attention to one fact. 

Throughout the western country, 


particularly during the 
period when farmers have been compelled to struggle against 
mortgages and against the cost of existence on the farm, many 
thousands of them were able to continue to live on the farm 


only because they had a few dairy cows. The dairy cows brought 
in a constant even though a small amount of money every month, 
and this has led more and more to diversification in the farming 
industry. Therefore I am especially anxious to help secure an 
increase in the tariff rates on this product in the hope that the 
benefits will come to those farmers all over the country who 
need a certain source of income, even though it may be small, 
whether crops be good or poor and whether prices be below the 
cost of production or such as to give a profit. 

The great difficulty with the farmers is that if there is a crop 
failure, or if the price of a product falls below the cost of pro- 
duction in those areas where only one or two crops are pro- 
duced, the farmers often find themselves unable to continue to 
stay on the farm at all. The dairy industry and the poultry 
industry, if properly protected so that a reasonable profit can 
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be secured from these industries while other farming opera- 
tions are carried on, may become a still more effective means of 
enabling the farmers of this country to stay on the farm, even 
in the dull periods. 

I intend to vote for the tariff proposed by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] because my understanding is that it 
more nearly approximates the difference between the cost of 
production at home and abroad. The tariff proposed by the 
Senator from California [Mr. SHorrriper] is so high that it 
might result in driving the coated-paper users of casein to the 
other kinds of paper or to substitutes, and thus injure, if not 
destroy, the industry. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, in discussing the rate schedules 
of the tariff bill we have just reached the first item which 
really interests the farmers of the great central Northwest; and 
it seems to me to be a proper time to enter into a somewhat 
general discussion of the rate schedules as they affect that 
part of the country. 

In discussing the tariff bill now before the Senate I want to 
preface my remarks by confessing that my views are to a high 
degree colored by sectionalism and a selfish State interest. I 
wish it could be otherwise. But so long as the tariff is a politi- 
“al issue, so long as tariff laws are written and revised by 
politically controlled and sectionally interested Congresses, it is 
inevitable that each Represeutative and each Senator will use 
his efforts to gain an advantage for the industries and people of 
his own particular district and State. 

Tariff legislation being controlled by political and sectional 
interests, it would seem to follow that the Republican Party, 
having been in control of the Government for all but 16 of the 
last 70 years, those sections of the country and those States 
which have been most consistently Republican would have been 
preferred when tariff favors were being passed around. Such, 
however, is not the case. The real and consistent strength of 
the Republican Party has always been in the agricultural States 
of the middle Northwest. Take my own State, Iowa. Never 
during the past 70 and more years has Iowa failed to cast a 
majority of Republican votes at a presidential election. Wilson 
did carry Iowa in 1912, but the Taft and Roosevelt yote com- 
bined exceeded the Wilson vote. 

Mr. President, since 1845 there have been but 24 Democrats 
in the lower House of Congress from Iowa, and from 1859 to 
1926 no Democrat sat in the Senate from Iowa. 

Yéar after year, the great majority of Iowa and other North- 
west States voters have faithfully voted the Republican ticket. 
Year after year, in party platforms and from the rostrum, the 
Republican Party has promised these old faithful, dependable 
Republican States some equality of party favor. With a hope 
that knows no limits, with a faith constant if sometimes doubt- 
ing, with a boundless charity and a continuous oblivion of 
broken promises and unrewarded party service, they have stood 
the test and kept the faith. = 

Mr. President, too long has the great middle Northwest been 
neglected and discriminated against when tariff laws were 
being written, That we have survived and prospered is due to 
our great natural resources, and to the industry, ability, and 
_ patience of our people. But now our soil is no longer virgin. 
Creps can not be produced in such abundance nor at the low- 
production costs of earlier days. We have just gone through a 
period of depression which no other section of the country could 
have withstood. Conditions are getting better in Iowa and the 
great Northwest; but if we are not to undergo constantly recur- 
ring repetitions of the past few years, we must be given our 
chance to profit equally with other industry. 

I am not one who believes that all our ills can be cured by 
legislation; but the farmer of the Northwest has a real griev- 
ance, a just cause of compiaint, and it is not a sufficient answer 
to refer him coldly to the rigid functioning of the law of supply 
and demand and to the doctrine of the survival of the fittest, 
when in other respects and for other industries we have not 
scrupled to interfere, through acts of Congress and otherwise, 
with the untrammeled workings of that law and that doctrine. 
The farmer has a right to insist that we give to him the same 
advantages as have been granted in the case of other callings. 
This equality of opportunity is the farmer’s right. He asks 
nothing more. He has a right to expect nothing less. 

Mr. President, in an adjustment or revision of the tariff 
there are three ways by which parity between agriculture and 
other industries can be arrived at: 

First. Raise the present rates on agricultural products to a 
point where the farmer’s market for his products will be on a 
level with manufactured products which he must buy. 

Second. Lower the present rates on manufactured products 
so that the farmer can buy on a level with the prices his prod- 
ucts bring under the present tariff law. 
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Third. Raise the rates on the farmer’s products to a rea- 
sonable level, and at the same time lower the rates on many 
manufactured products to as near this same level as can be 
arrived at. 

Either of the first two methods might be unfair and un- 
economic; but by a fair adjustment of both agricultural and 
industrial rates jt would be possible to arrive at an all-around 
tariff rate structure which would somewhat approach a parity 
or common level, such as was promised agriculture by both 
parties during the last presidential campaign. This would be 
an “adjustment” instead of a “revision” of the tariff; and 
an adjustment was what was promised during the campaign, 
and what was suggested by the President in his message calling 
the special session. 

In no sense is the bill now before the Senate an effort to 
adjust tariff rates within the meaning of party platforms or 
presidential statements. The plain implication of both party 
platforms and the stated purpose of Mr. Hoover as candidate 
and President was so to adjust the tariff as to put agriculture 
on an equality with other industry in so far as it could be done 
by changes in the present tariff statutes. 

Mr. President, the plain and accepted definition of the term 
“adjustment,” is “To free from discrepancies ” or “'To bring to 
a satisfactory state.” 

Everyone knows, though some will not admit, that there are 
discrepancies in the present tariff which operate to the disad- 
vantage of the farmer; and we are all aware and admit that 
conditions have not been jn a satisfactory state so far as agri- 
culture js concerned. 

Mr. President, the Republican Party and the President 
promised to free the tariff law from its discrepancies, and to 
bring agriculture to a satisfactory state as compared with other 
industry. 

A majority of our people at the last election took the Re- 
publican Party at its word, despite previous like promises un- 
fulfilled, and elected a Republican Congress and a Republican 
President. 

The Democratic Party promised relief to agriculture of a 
definite character, including tariff adjustment; but the old cry 
went up, “If the tariff is to be revised, let it be done by its 
friends.” Well, so far all revision has been done by the old 
familiar friends of the tariff. I remember that the late able, 
fearless, and respected Senator from Iowa, Albert Baird Cum- 
mins, said in the Senate just before his death that the tariff 
bill of 1922 was written by its friends; that each and every 
industry except agriculture knew and was given just what it 
asked for. As nearly as I can determine from a reading of the 
hearings and from the bill presented, that is exactly what hap- 
pened here. 

We of the agricultural States were promised parity. We 
were promised an adjustment of the tariff which would free 
it from its discrepancies and which would make it satisfactory 
to agriculture. But, Mr. President, instead of an adjustment 
we get a revision which increases the discrepancies between 
agriculture and other industry and which makes the condition 
more unsatisfactory to the consumer and agriculture than the 
present law. 

That a revision of the tariff instead of an adjustment was in 
the minds of Republican leaders is borne out by the fact that 
on December 15, following the election in November, Chairman 
Hawtey, of the House Ways and Means Committee, issued a 
statement giving. notice that “preliminary to general tariff 
revision the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives announces to all concerned that it will hold 
hearings at Washington, D. C., beginning January 7, 1929.” 

Mr. President, the representatives of the agricultural States 
in the Senate, regardless of what party label they bear, are 
fighting to so amend the bill now before the Senate that it will 
be a real measure of agricultural relief. I believe we will be 
successful to a marked degree, but what the House will do when 
the bill gets back to them from the Senate it is impossible to say. 
If the House stands for the provisions of the bill it passed and 
sent to the Senate, then we can hope for no relief for the farmer 
through the tariff. 

Mr. President, the Republican Party has placed the tariff 
fight here in the Senate in a false position by trying to limit the 
discussion to a comparison of the House and Finance Committee 
bills. The House passed a bill which met the instantaneous and 
general disapproval of the country. It came over to the Senate, 
and the Senate Finance Committee reported a bill somewhat 
better than that passed by the House. But the bill as reported 
to the Senate is better only in comparison with the House bill. 
In comparison with the tariff act of 1922, which is the present 
law, the Senate bill as reported by the Finance Committee is in 
no sense an “adjustment.” It does not adjust the discrepancies 
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ture or to the consuming public. 


I think it can truthfully be said that had the House passed a | 


bill such as the biil that came from the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee it would have met with the same resentment as did the 
one passed by the House. As I have said, the Senate committee 


bill is more acceptable to the country only when compared with | 


the House bill. The only true measure of the inequalities and 


injustice of the Senate committee biil is to compare it with the | 


present law, the tariff act of 1922. When this comparison is 
made we find that the farmer and the town and city consumer 
are, as usual, at the small end of the horn. 

Let me cite some comparisons, keeping in mind that all the 
comparisons are between the present law and the bill as pre- 
senied to the Senate by the Finance Committee. 

First, let us take the duties on many things the farmer, along 
with other consumers, buys, and see how they were treated by the 
Finance Committee, using the tables prepared by the United 
States Tariff Commission and printed by and for the use of the 
Senate Committee on Finance, which gives the equivalent actual 


or computed ad valorem rates of duty in the tariff act of 1922 | 


and the bill as reported to the Senate by the Finance Committee. 

We find that— 

Earthen tiles were raised from 47.86, as in the act of 1922, 
68.20, or a raise of 45 per cent over the present law. 

Cement was taken from the free list and given a protection of 
8 cents per 100 pounds. 

Earthen crockery and stoneware, which includes kitchen uten- 
sils and tableware of those materials, was raised from 49.71 in 
the act of 1922 to 58.17, or a raise of 16 per cent over the present 
rates. 

China, which includes clock cases, vases, lamps, and all kitchen 
and tableware composed wholly or in chief part of china, was 
raised from 68.18 to 72.19, or an increase of 6 per cent over the 
present rates. 


to 


Window glass, unpolished, was raised from 44.37 to 66.56, an 
increase of 33 per cent over the present law. 

Window glass, polished, is 14.70 under the present law and 
is raised to 38.94 in the committee bill, an increase of 180 per 
cent. 

Incandescent light bulbs and lamps are raised from 20 to 
51.91, an increase of 150 per cent over the act of 1922. 


Wire rods, 17 under the present law, are raised to 18.73, a 10 
per cent increase. 

Blacksmith tools are raised from 23.08 to 42.52, an increase of 
85 per cent. 

Metal household and kitchen utensils are raised from 47.72 to 
50.52, an increase of 5 per cent over the present law. 

Needles are raised from 50 to 60, an increase of 20 per cent. 

Metal buttons are raised from 44.28 to 53.81, an increase of 
19 per cent. 

Pins are raised from 
the present rate. 

Pens are raised from 30.90 to 38.64, an increase of 20 per cent. 

Pocket and pruning knives are raised from 98.77 to 147.32, an 
increase of 60 per cent over present rates. 

Aluminum is raised from 21.86 to 23.20, an increase of 6 per 
cent. 


or 


35 to 60, an increase of 80 per cent over 


Chocolate and cocoa are raised from 18.53 to 35.75, an increase | 


of 95 per cent. 

Figs are raised from 26.75 to 65.36, an increase of 140 per 
cent. 

Dates are raised from 20.26 to 41.47, an increase of 105 per 
cent. 


Lemons, limes, and grapefruit are raised from 57.94 to 71.18, | 


an increase of 22 per cent. 

Olives are raised from 34 to 35.30, an increase of 4 per cent. 

Peanuts are raised from 71.47 to 106.19, an increase of 47 per 
cent over the present rates. 

Cotton towels, cotton blankets, and cotton quilts are raised 
from 27.68 to 37.15, an increase of 33 per cent. 

Cotton hosiery is raised from 49.88 to 53.21, an increase of 7 
per cent. 


Cotton yarns are raised from 28.20 to 33.78, an increase of 20 | 


per cent. 


Cotton thread is raised from 20.19 to 34.58, an increase of 70 | 


per cent. 

Cotton cloths are raised from 30.66 to 38.94, an increase of 30 
per cent over the present rate. 

Cotton handkerchiefs and mufflers are raised from 48.32 to 
52.82, an increase of 9 per cent. 

Cotton clothing is raised from 34.89 under the present law to 
88.29, an increase of 10 per cent. 


Linen tablecloths are raised from 40 to 45, an increase of 12 | 


per ent, 
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Linen handkerchiefs are raised from 44.15 to 51.39, an inerease 
| of 16 per cent. 

Linoleum is raised from 35 to 38.75, an increase of 10 per 
cent, 

Wool carpets are raised from 36.06 to 39.63, an increase of 10 
per cent. 

Vool yarns are raised from 57.95 to 70.89, an increase of 17 
per cent over the present rates. 

Wool dress goods and fabrics are raised from 68.81 to 79.31, 
an increase of 15 per cent. 

Wool cloth is raised from 70.71 to 82.47, an increase of 17 
per cent. 

Wool blankets are raised from 61.65 to 65.44, an increase of 
5 per cent. 

Wool wearing apparel is raised from 56.40 to 70.13, an in- 
crease of 25 per cent. 

Wool carpets and rugs are raised from 34.70 to 40.62, an in- 
crease of 15 per cent. 

Silk yarns are raised from 44.71 to 49.24, an increase of 10 
per cent, 

Silk wearing apparel is raised from 60 to 65, an increase of 
8 per cent. 

Asbestos manufactures 
increase cf 80 per cent. 

Brooms and brushes are raised from 44.80 to 59.20, an in- 
crease of 33 per cent. 

Matches are raised from 21.50 to 53.44, an increase of 150 
per cent. 

Boots and shoes are raised from 1.10 to 20.46, an increase of 
1,800 per cent. 

Leather is raised from 0.61 to 16.76, an increase of 2,600 per 
cent. 

Harness and saddles are raised from 13.79 to 
crease of 68 per cent. 

Leather bags, satchels, and pocketbooks are raised from 32.47 
to 42.47, an increase of 31 per cent. 

Sponges are raised from 12.50 to 20.79, an increase of 65 
per cent. 

Pipes and smokers’ articles are raised from 59.92 to 71.46, an 
increase of 18 per cent. 

Mr. President, as I have stated, the above presents a partial 
list of things the general consumer, including the farmer, must 
buy. They are manufactured articles and products which are 
not manufactured to any extent or grown in my State or in the 
Central Northwest agricultural section. 

They include practically everything needed to clothe the 
farmer and wage earner’s family, whether they wear cotton, 
wool, or silk; the kitchen utensils, whether of-iron, steel, alumi- 
num, or earthenware; the china on which food is served, and the 
cloths to cover his table, whether of linen or cotton; the carpets 
or linoleum which cover his floor; the cement and reinforcement 
rods which are used to build his home and barn; the glass for 
| his windows; the needles with which the housewife sews, mends, 
and darns, and the thread and yarn she uses; the buttons for 
his overalls and the knife in his pocket; his cotton or wool 
blankets and quilts on his beds; the pocketbook he carries his 
money in, if any; his pipe and the matches to light it; his 
harness and saddles, blacksmith tools, and pruning knife; towels 
to wipe his face and handkerchiefs to wipe his nose. 

In other words, Mr. President, the house that shelters his 
family, the utensils to cook and serve their food, the clothes 
and shoes they wear, the coverings for their beds and floors, 
their sponges and towels to bathe; in fact, every necessity of life 
and comfort is touched by the raises carried in the tariff bill 
now before us. 

Mr. President, te reach anything even approaching a real 
adjustment of present tariff rates which would be of any help 
to our section of the country many, if not all, of the present 
rates on the articles I have mentioned should be lowered instead 
of raised. The present rates were the rates talked of during 
the campaign of 1928. The present rates were the rates that 
| we were promised would be adjusted to the satisfaction of agri- 
culture, and they are the rates we must keep in mind and use 
as a comparative basis for tariff legislation at this session, 
which was called by the President for the purpose of relieving 
agriculture from its unequal position with other industry under 
the tariff act of 1922. 

I believe I have shown that, in so far as the things the 
farmer of my section must buy are concerned, the Republican 
Party, as represented by the Senate Committee on Finance, has 
lamentably failed to give us an adjustment of the present tariff 
law such as was promised the country. 

Now, let us see what the committee has done to help agricul- 
ture by recommending rates adequate to protect agriculture 





are raised from 25.61 to 45.92, an 


22.88, an in- 





products from foreign competition. We have seen that they 
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have attempted to give the entire domestic market to the Amer- 
ican manufacturer. Let us see if they have made a good-faith 
attempt to give the whole or even a major part of the domestic 
market to the American farmer. 

Using the same tables of comparison between the present law 
and the rates carried in the Senate Finance Committee bill pre- 
pared by the Tariff Commission, we find that the rates on the 
following agriculture products are raised above the present 
rates: 

Live cattle, hides, sheep and lambs, swine and swine prod- 
ucts, buckwheat, corn, oats, cider and vinegar, onions, potatoes, 
tomatoes, hay and straw, sugar, blackstrap molasses, casein, 
milk, cream, sour milk and buttermilk, butter, cheese, eggs. 

This makes a rather formidable showing to the uninitiate; but 
the fact is that— 

It is very doubtful if the increase will bring increased prices 
on live cattle. 

If the duty on hides brings an increase, it will be mostly ab- 
sorbed by the packing industries, and even if the farmer re- 
ceived the full benefit it is more than offset by the increase in 
the duty on boots, shoes, and leather goods. 

It will not bring him any increase in the price of his hogs. 

it will not bring him any increase in the price of his buck- 
wheat, 

It will not bring him any increase in the price of his corn nor 
of his oats. 

Any increase to the farmer through the raise in duty on cider 
and vinegar is doubtful. 

it may bring a slight increase to the raiser of onions, potatoes, 
and tomatoes. 

It will not bring the farmer any increase in the price of his 
hay and straw. 

It will not bring the farmer any increase in the price of his 
butter or cheese. 

Any increase it may bring in the price of his eggs will be 
negligible. 

It may bring an increase in the price of milk and cream, 
though this is doubtful. 

The increase in the duty on blackstrap molasses is negligible 
and of no value to the farmer. A duty on this imported product 
of 8 to 10 cents per gallon would create an additional market 
for some 30,000,000 bushels of corn per year and prove a posi- 
tive help to the corn-producing States, but it was refused at the 
demand of the manufacturers of industrial alcohol. 

The duty on casein of 3% cents per pound is of no real benefit 
to our dairy industry. Casein is a by-product of skimmed milk. 
We import from 60 to 70 per cent of this product, mostly from 
the Argentine. With a fair duty of 8 cents per pound the 
American producers of dairy products could gain most of this 
market. The raise requested by the dairy interests was refused 
at the instance of the manufacturers of coated papers and glue. 

The raise in the tariff on sugar will undoubtedly aid the sugar- 
cane planters of the far South and the beet-sugar farmers of 
the West and Northwest, but it will impose an additional 
burden on the consuming public of many millions of dollars, and 
from the standpoint of its cost to the public we could much 
better afford to give the American sugar producer a straight 
bounty per pound sufficient to equalize his production costs 
with those of Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines. 

Mr. President, there are so many inconsistencies in the bill 
before us and in the arguments of its proponents that they 
could not possibly be covered without carrying my remarks to 
an unwarranted length, but I do want to point out a few. 

It is said that we must further protect the manufacturers of 
boots and shoes from the competition of Czechoslovakia, when 
the record shows that the total imports of shoes into this coun- 
try in 1928 constituted less than 1 per cent of the domestic pro- 
duction, and when the American manufacturers of shoes have 
been enjoying an unprecedented period of prosperity. 

It is insisted that we must further protect the manufacturers 
of steel from the competition of Belgium, Germany, and Aus- 
tria, when the records show that the American manufacturers 
of steel are months behind in filling their orders, that they com- 
pete for contracts in every part of the world, and are increasing 
their earnings enormously each year. In 1927 the United States 
Steel Corporation’s net income was $87,897,000, while in 1928 it 
was $113,999,000, an increase of 30 per cent, and for the first 
half of this year the Steel Corporation’s net income was $96,- 
000,000, an increase of more than 100 per cent over the same 
period of last year. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation had a net income of $18,- 
586,000 for 1928, which was an increase of 18 per cent over its 
income for 1927, and for the first six months of this year this 
company had a net income of $20,812,000, which is larger than 
its entire income for the year 1928, 
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The net income of American steel companies, producing prac- 
tically all the American output, was 25 per cent higher in 1928 
than it was in 1927, and for the first six months of this year 
was more than double that of the same period of 1928. 

It is said that we must also give additional protection to the 
manufacturers of aluminum ware, which is the Aluminum 
Trust, when we all know that they are already protected to a 
point which prohibits foreign competition, and when we all 
know of the enormous prosperity this centralized industry has 
enjoyed for years. 

Each of these groups manufacture articles which the people 
in the Middle West must buy, and are examples of the infant 
industries which get additional protection at the expense of the 
consumer, They are also some of the warmest friends of the 
tariff. Again, we are reminded of the cry, “ Let the tariff be 
revised by its friends.” 

It has been said here that the great steel corporation did not 
appear before the committees asking additional protection. 
However, they are evidently willing to accept it in spite of the 
fact that the Wall Street Journal in its issue of September 13, 
1929, speaking certainly with some authority, said: 


Wall Strect is tepid about the tariff and knows, like Senator SMoor, 
that the United States Steel Corporation, to name only one of a dozen 
prosperous industrial concerns, needs no tariff protection. 


Mr. President, let us look at some of the inconsistencies in 
the bill and its proponents’ arguments from the side of the 
producer of farm products. 

They point to the duty on wheat. Everyone who has any 
knowledge of the subject knows that this duty is almost wholly 
inoperative. 

They point to the duty on corn. We know that the total 
imports of corn have not for years exceeded one-tenth of 1 per 
cent of our domestic production, about 1 per cent of the amount 
produced by Iowa alone. 

They point to the duty on oats, of which we produce a surplus. 

They point to the increased duty on swine when everyone 
knows or should know that we are exporters of swine and swine 
products, and so on. 

But, Mr. President, the proponents of this bill, some of whom 
pretend to be the friend of agriculture, neglect to mention: 

That the American farmer’s request that he be given the 
casein nrarket now dominated by the Argentine farmer was 
refused. 

That the American farmer’s request that he be given the vege- 
table oils and fats market, now dominated by the Philippines, 
was refused. 

That his request that he be given the industrial-alcohol mar- 
ket, now dominated by the Cuban and West Indies producer of 
blackstrap molasses, was refused. 

That the American farmer’s request that he be given the 
starch market, now dominated by the Javanese, Maduran, and 
Dutch East Indies sago and tapioca grower, was refused. 

That his request that he be given the frozen and dried egg 
market, now dominated by the Chinese egg producer, was 
refused. 

That his request for an additional duty on wool was refused. 

That his request for a proper protection on flaxseed was 
refused. 

That his request for a real protective duty on linseed oil was 
refused. 

Yes, Mr. President, the bill was revised by its “friends”; 
but it was not written by the friends of the consumer or by the 
friends of agriculture, and the country as a whole would be 
better off under the present law than under any such revision 
as has been presented to us by the Finance Committee. 

Mr. President, it was the fear that a bill somewhat conform- 
ing to the one now before us would be the ultimate result of 
the efforts of both Houses of the Congress that was perhaps 
the compelling motive in my decision to vote to retain the flex- 
ible provisions of the tariff bill. I so voted, Mr. President, in 
the hope that President Hoover would make use of those pro- 
visions to do what Congress probably will fail to do. That is, 
effect a real adjustment in tariff rates. He promised this dur- 
ing the campaign. He suggested it to Congress in his message 
‘alling this special session and I will not permit myself to 
believe that he will not keep faith. Judging the future of this 
legislation by what has happened up to this moment we are not 
justified in believing that those in control of the legislative 
branch will give to agriculture the relief it needs and was 
promised. This being true, agriculture has but one hope left, 

| the President, and I for one hope that the power which he now 
| has under the present law to change classifications and to raise 
| or lower rates of duty will not be taken away. 
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President Hoover on April 16, 1929, sent to Congress his mes- 
sage calling upon Congress “to redeem two pledges given in 
the last election—farm relief and limited changes in the tariff,” 
stating that “our agriculture industry has not kept pace in 
prosperity or standards of living with other lines of industry,” 
and asking Congress “to mitigate the forces working to the 
detriment of agriculture” by a “readjustment of the tariff,” 
and declaring that “the Government has a special mandate 
from the recent election—to revise the agricultural tariff.” 

The President in his message also stated that while under 
the present tariff law “in the main our wages have been main- 
tained at high levels, our exports and imports have steadily 
increased; with some exceptions, our manufacturing industries 
have been prosperous,” yet that nevertheless there was a “ neces- 
sity for some limited changes” in the industrial schedules. 

Mr. President, I admit that the bill now before us is a limited 


change in the present law so far as agriculture is concerned, | 


, 


but I deny that it provides for “ limited changes” in the indus- 
trial schedules within the plainly understood meaning of that 
term as used in the President's message. 

I deny, Mr. President, that the bill before us “ mitigates the 
forces working to the detriment of agriculture.” 

I deny also, Mr. President, that the bill as reported to us 
from the Finance Committee executes the “ mandate from the 
recent election to revise the agriculture tariff to the end that 
agriculture may be piaced on a parity with other industries.” 

Mr. President, the people of lowa and the other Northwest 
States were led to believe, by those in whom they had some con- 
fidence, that candidate Hoover meant exactly what he said and 
that he, as President and the Republican Party as represented 
in the Congress, would carry out the pledges made. So far as 
the tariff is concerned, and I am speaking only of the tariff, Mr. 


Hoover, as President, has, I believe, tried to live up to the | 


pledges made by Mr. Hoover the candidate. But the Republican 


Party as represented in both Houses of Congress has, in my | 


opinion, made no good-faith effort to carry out the pledges made 
by the head of their ticket; or the pledges made in their party 
platform, nor the pledges made by themselves as candidates, or 
as speakers, urging the people to vote the Republican ticket. 


Mr. President, both the House and Senate bills absolutely | 


deny the principle of parity. 
ing disparity at a higher level. 


They merely maintain the exist- 
While the Senate bill is some- 


what better than the House bill, yet, as I have said, when com- 


pared with the present law the Senate Finance Committee bill 
is a direct and distinct repudiation of the pledges of their plat- 
form, their candidate, and their President. 

Mr. President, I would like to vote for a tariff bill which pro- 
vides for “limited changes” in the schedules and which 
“mitigates the forces working to the detriment of agricuiture,” 
a bill which “places agriculture on a parity with other in- 
dustry ” to the end that “ our agriculture industry ” may “ keep 
pace in prosperity and standards of living with other lines of 
industry,” but, Mr. President, I can not and will not help to 
further continue the disadvantage under which our farmers 
have been working by voting for or lending my support to any 
proposed changes in the present law which does not remedy the 
already existing disparity between agriculture and other in- 
dustry. 

In other words, Mr. President, I will vote for a bill which is 
consistent with party piatforms and which fulfils the pledges 
of Mr. Hoover as candidate and as President, but I will not 
support a bill drawn without regard for party or presidential 
pledges by a majority of the Republican members of the Senate 
Committee on Finance in collaboration with a 3-man controlled 
Republican Party in the House. 

Mr. President, the present tariff law was the issue during the 
last campaign. 

It is the issue now. 

Both parties recognized the inequalities in the present law; 
the discriminations against agriculture and in favor of other 
industries. 

Both parties promised to remove these inequalities by an 
adjustment of the rates in the present law. 

The Republican Party haying elected a President and a ma- 
jority of both Houses of Congress is charged with the plain 
duty of fulfilling these pledges. 

The Democratic Party hus also the duty of compelling the 
party in control of the Government to fulfill its promises in so 
far as that is possible. For the Republican Party, as repre- 
sented in the White Houvre and in the Congress, to pass any 
such bill as has been presented to us, or for the Democratic 
Party to permit it to pass any such bill, if it can prevent, would 
be a rank betrayal of solemn pledges. 

Mr. President, I believe platform and campaign pledges con- 
stitute a contract between political parties and the Nation, 1 be- 
lieve such contracts so made should be strictly performed. I 
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do not believe they should be made just to attract votes and 
then be disregarded as soon as the election has been held. 

Mr. President, I will not support any bill or any item in any 
bill which does not tend to carry out the contract entered into 
between both the Republican and Democratic Parties and the 
people. The House bill was a distinct failure to perform that 
contract, and the bill presented us by the Finance Committee is 
almost as bad. 

The Democrats in Congress and the Progressive-Republican 
agriculture representatives have a duty to perform, a service 
to render. Upon them rests the duty of carrying out party 
pledges. To them is given an opportunity for a real service to 
their parties and their people. They are the only ones in Con- 
gress who seem to be conscious of any pledge made the people 
and the only ones alert to the need and honesty of performing 
these pledges. 

Mr. President, those who represent agriculture districts and 
States and who should be the friends of agriculture are in the 
majority in both Houses of Congress. They can shape the 
pending tariff legislation as they wish and they can not evade 
this responsibility. So far as the Senate is concerned, I expect 
to see the Democrats and agriculture’s friendly Republicans in 
this body force through a bill which will be a distinct improve- 
ment over the present law, and, if the agriculture representa- 
tion in the House can be persuaded to stand by their party 
pledges, we may yet give to the country a tariff law with such 
limited changes in the present law that it will remedy existing 
inequalities, adjust the present preferences, and bring all our 
industries to that plane of parity which was promised. During 
the campaign of 1924 and the campaign of 1928 I promised my 
people to work and vote for such a tariff adjustment, and, Mr. 
President, I intend to fully perform that contract. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there seems to be considerable 
difference of opinion among Senators as to the range of tariff 
protection to which the agricultural interests of the country 
are entitled on the particular product which we are now con- 
sidering, entitled “casein.” The debate has been very illumi- 
nating, and I have learned a lot about a commodity which I 
handled during all my boyhood days on the farm without know- 
ing much about it. I suppose I have thrown over the back fence 
thousands of gallons, or pounds, of casein without knowing it. 
It is a tribute to the scientific knowledge of our country and 
of the world that this commodity, which in such large quanti- 
ties was formerly and is still wasted, is now being utilized for 
the manufacture of more different kinds of articles than almost 
any other commodity of recent discovery. 

The casein made out of skimmed milk; which represents a 
portion of the protein content of the milk which, after being 
taken out, leaves what we used to call on the farm whey. is 
now being utilized in the manufacture of toothbrushes, combs, 
hairbrushes, cigar and cigarette holders, pipestems, and almost 
an indefinite number of commodities that are in daily use in the 
households of the United States. It seems rather strange that, 
with such an enormous quantity of that product going to waste, 
estimated at 10,000,000,000 pounds, I believe, in the United 
States per year, we produce such a small proportion of casein 
in our own country. 

I believe the Tariff Commission has estimated that the quan- 
tity of casein used in the manufacture of coated paper amounts 
to 75 per cent of the importations. I am not a chemist; I am 
not able to analyze the correctness of all the various estimates 
that have been made as to the quantity of casein that is capable 
of production in this country; neither am I qualified to define 
accurately the difference in quality between the casein imported 
into the United States from Argentina and that which we manu- 
facture out of our own milk. 

However, the Argentine climate is on the whole not very 
greatly different from ours. When it is winter in the United 
States it is summer in Argentina, and when it is winter down 
there it is summer here. We export a large number of Ameri- 
can cattle to Argentina for breeding purposes. The Argentin- 
ians raise largely the same sort of grains; they raise corn and 
wheat and grasses in Argentina that are similar to those we 
preduce in the United States. So, whether the Argentine cattle 
are native born or foreign born, they eat practically the same 
character of food as that consumed by American cattle. 

Therefore if, on the whole, their climate is similar to ours, 
the cattle are similar to ours, and the feed for the eattle is 
similar to ours, I am unable to understand and nobody has 
satisfactorily explained to me as yet why we can not make 
casein that is as high in quality as is the casein which we import 
from Argentina. I believe we can. 

It may be that the sun-drying process is regarded as a little 
old-fashioned in the United States, because we have largely 
ceased to dry things by the sun; but I believe, even if we are 
driven to the artificial drying process as the only method of 
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‘the manufacture of casein, that that process can be so per- 
fected, if the market prospect is sufficiently encouraging to 
justify the perfection of the artificial method, that we can pro- 
duce as good a quality of casein as is produced in Argentina. 

Now what is it that we are arguing about? What is it we 
have spent the day on? I am not complaining about that; 
because I think the debate has brought to light a considerable 
amount of information not theretofore possessed by the Senate 
and certainly not possessed by me, We are arguing about 
whether we shall levy a tariff of 24% cents a pound on casein, 
as fixed in the House bill, or 3% cents as recommended by the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, or 8 cents as moved by the 
Senator from California [Mr. SHorrRIpGE] or 5 cents as sought 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] by his amendment, 

I am frank to say that I am willing to go as far as 6 cents 
a pound in a tariff on casein. I am a little afraid to go as 
high as 8 cents, the figure set by the Senator from California, 
because I do not desire to take any chance that we may kill 
the goose that lays the golden egg; but even if we were to put 
a tariff of 8 cents a pound on casein, I do not believe it would 
materially affect the manufacture of coated paper in the United 
States to the extent of driving the factories engaged in its 
production out of business. 

Earlier in the day the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] stated that casein represented about 10 per cent of the 
ingredients going into the manufacture of coated paper. I do 
not know whether he meant in weight or in value, but I think 
it would be more accurate to say in weight than it would be in 
value, basing that statement upon the price of casein as com- 
pared with the price of paper after it has been manufactured, 
The Tariff Commission, in its report on casein, states that for 
every 100 pounds of coated paper manufactured 5% pounds 
represent casein; so that 514 per cent of the finished product of 
coated paper is made up of casein. Casein is worth 17 cents a 
pound, which means that for every 100 pounds of coated paper 
manufactured in the United States 85 cents, approximately, is 
the cost of the casein that goes into the manufacture of that 
100 pounds of paper. 

The Senator from Michigan also said that every 1 cent added to 
the tariff on casein represented an increase of $1.20, I believe, in 
the price of 100 pounds of coated paper. The Senator from Mich- 


igan can not be correct about that, because if only 54% pounds of 
casein go into 100 pounds of paper, then an increase of 1 cent 


per pound on casein would mean an increase of only 514 cents 
in the cost of coated paper per 100 pounds, and for every ton 
of paper manufactured the additional cost would be only $1.10. 
Yet that paper, which represents an increase of $1.10 per ton 
in casein content, sells on the markets of the United States for 
anywhere from $160 to $165 a ton. 

Mr. President, you can not convince me that an industry 
that enjoys a protection of 75 per cent ad valorem, such as I 
understand the coated-paper industry enjoys, and that is selling 
its product at $165 a ton will be driven out of business by 
adding $1.10 to the cost of manufacturing that $165 per ton 
product for each 1 cent added to the tariff. I do not see how 
those figures can be escaped, because we have the authority of 
the Tariff Commission that casein is worth 17 cents a pound, 
and that it takes 5% pounds per hundred pounds of paper. 
Therefore, 1 cent a pound would be 54% cents additional cost 
for each hundred pounds, and, multiplying that by 20, we would 
have the total increased cost per ton. 

The argument of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANpEN- 
BERG] and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gitterr], for 
whom I have the very highest regard personally and _ politi- 
cally—I served with him in the House of Representatives for 
many years, both as a Member of the House and while he was 
Speaker of that great body—but the argument of the Senator 
from Michigan and the Senator from Massachusetts illustrates 
an unconscious insincerity. I would not charge it as being a 
conscious insincerity, although at least it may be a conscious 
inconsistency. They are in favor of the highest possible rate 
of protection upon commodities produced by manufacturers in 
their communities and sold to the people of other communities ; 
but when we are asked to increase the tariff duty on a product 
which their factories use in the production of an article which 
other people buy they are in favor of a lower rate of tariff 
upon that article, and, I presume, by the same token would be 
in favor of free trade upon such an article. In other words, 
their factories enjoy a 75 per cent ad valorem protection; but 
they are very violently opposed to giving to the agricultural 
interests of our country a little increased benefit in order that 
they may be encouraged to save a great commodity that is 
going to waste by the billions of pounds every year. It seems 
to me that their arguments discount themselves when we con- 
sider the interests of the different sections of the country as 
compared to the interests of the country as a whole. 
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What difference does it make, Mr. President, if an increase 
of 5 cents a pound in the tariff on casein may add $5.50 per 
ton, if it should add that much, to the cost of coated paper for 
which the manufacturers get $165, a large portion of that $165 
per ton being represented by the tariff which they enjoy to the 
extent of 75 per cent ad valorem? 

I hope some way may be found from a parliamentary stand- 
point by which we may vote for a tariff rate as high as 6 cents 
a pound on casein. I think 2% cents is too little and that 3144 
cents is too little. The Senator from Wisconsin has asked for 
5 cents in his amendment. I think it might be extended even 
to 6 cents, with justice to the farmer and without injustice to 
the manufacturers of paper; and I trust that some figure in the 
neighborhood of from 51% to 6 cents may be arrived at as a fair 
and just settlement of the controversy. : 

Of course, we are unable to estimate in advance any more with 
respect to casein than we can estimate in advance as to any other 
article how much a given tariff rate will increase the amount of 
production; but with our vast areas, with our standard-bred 
cattle, with our unlimited supplies of feedstuffs, both fresh and 
dried, for our cattle and for our dairy herds, with all the arid 
areas of the West and Middle West, where if necessary the same 
process that is in vogue in Argentina can be adopted, it is a poor 
compliment to the farmers of America and to the dairies of 
America and to the genius of the United States to say that we 
can not produce a quality of casein that is as high in its value 
as casein produced anywhere else in the world. Because the 
increase in the tariff on casein may go even so small a distance 
toward bridging the gap between agriculture and industry with 
respect to its parity or its lack of parity, I am willing to vote 
for a tariff on casein of 6 cents a pound. If I can not get 6, I 
shall be like the boy who took a gallon of berries to the front 
door of one of his neighbors, and when asked what the price was 
said, “ Mother told me to ask for 20 cents a gallon, but if I could 
not get that I would take 15.” [Laughter.] I should prefer 
6 cents; but if it is impossible to get 6 cents, I certainly hope 
that the rate will not be lower than 5% cents. I should very 
much prefer to see it 6. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California [Mr. SHorTRIDGE]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Upon what amendment will the vote first 
come? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE], offered as a substitute for 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from California [Mr. 
SHORTRIDGE]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin is adopted, it will thereafter be impossible to change it 
either up or down, will it not? Five cents will be the rate 
established by the Senate. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question then will be be- 
tween 3% cents, the committee proposal, and 5 cents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin is defeated, it will then be in order to offer another 
amendment either raising the rate above 5 cents or reducing it 
below 5 cents? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, for two days I have listened 
to the argument over the tariff on casein and the need of an 
increased duty on same. If I had no thought in mind except to 
help the dairymen, who produce this casein, get an increased 
tariff rate, I should have to choose between the three different 
rates: 

First. The one of 3144 cents proposed by the Finance Commit- 
tee, which is a slight increase over the present law, and in my 
judgment too low. 

Second. I could accept the proposition of the Senator from the 
great dairy State of Wisconsin for the 5-cent rate—or 5% 
cents—or 

Third. I could support the 8-cent rate proposed by the Senator 
from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE]. 

I know of no basis for a fair tariff rate except the difference 
in the cost of production here and abroad. As near as we can 
determine, that is about 5 cents a pound. In other words, it 
would take a 5-cent rate to give the American farmer the same 
chance as the foreigner now bas. 

If I favored the 8-cent rate and felt it to be a just rate, I 
would not attempt at this time to secure same. It is-reasonable 
to assume that the regular Republicans are voting largely with 
the Finance Committee, as they have done on previous schedules, 
and the debate to-day has disclosed that very few of the opposi- 
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tion party will go as high as an 8-cent rate, although they are 
willing to vote for a reasonable increase, 

My State is not deeply interested in this question. I come 
from a State, which, notwithstanding all the misinformation that 
is spread over the land, is a well diversified State. With bal- 
anced farming it is necessary to raise both calves and pigs. The 
skim milk is needed and all of it is needed. There is nothing for 
casein, 

I know it will surprise many Senators here to have me state 
that agricultural production is well diversified in South Dakota. 
A Senator on this side of the Chamber, who had a friendly atti- 
tude toward the farmer, said to me privately, speaking of the 
farm question, “There is one thing about it, your pevple in 
South Dakota will have to quit raising so much wheat and raise 
something else.” I had the pleasure of telling him, and I have 
the pleasure now of telling the Senate, that we raise 4 bushels 
of corn to every one of wheat. I could have added that our 
dairy products are equal to the value of the wheat crop and 
that cattle and hogs are the most important products of South 
Dakota farms. 

The advice that is being given by eastern papers and by office 
experts to South Dakota farmers is that we shall diversify. 
We adopted that plan a generation ago and are now on a well- 
diversified basis. The advice comes too late. But we can not 
remain on a diversified basis if we commence selling our 
skimmed milk for its casein value. I repeat, the milk is needed 
on the farm for the calves and for the pigs, if we are going to 
keep up a proper balance in farming. 

There are farmers in other States who specialize. They 
limit themselves to one line. Some go into the dairy business 
so intensively that they do not want other animals around. 
The young calf is killed as veal; pigs are not raised. Some of 
these farmers even buy their eggs instead of keeping poultry. 
They send their milk to the creamery. While they have been 
getting a fair price for the butter, they are also anxious to 
get a better price for the skim milk, and nobody can blame them 
for that. I would like to help them. 

I am afraid they have simply jumped at the conclusion that 
all they need to get value for their property is to have a higher 
tariff rate. That is not always the case. A few years ago our 
wheat farmers were led to believe in this. They felt the Re- 


publican tariff bill had not given sufficient protection to wheat. 
They petitioned the Tariff Commission and the President to in- 


crease the rate. The Tariff Commission made an investigation 
and found the difference in the cost of production here and 
abroad was 42 cents. The President by proclamation put the 
higher rate in effect and farmers looked forward to an increase 
in the price of wheat. But the market slumped the next day 
without any regard to the tariff. It was a paper rate only, and 
I am not interested in paper rates. 

There has been much argument as to whether the manufac- 
turer who uses this casein can afford a higher rate or whether 
he will destroy his business, but I am not going to argue that 
question. I have noticed that manufacturers are not in the 
least concerned about putting the farmers out of business if by 
so doing they can get an additional profit. 

It is a question, Mr. President, whether the casein can be 
sold in a market at a higher price. It is not even claimed by 
the Senator who sponsors the 8-cent rate that this will all be 
reflected in the price. In my judgment, it will not be. 

Seventy-five per cent of the casein is used by paper manufac- 
turers in the coating of high-grade paper, such paper as is 
generally used in the better class of magazines. These paper 
manufacturers have stiff competition from another grade of 
paper, which is almost as good and is not coated. It simply 
has a better mechanical finish and is known as “ supercalen- 
dar” paper. It is admitted that some of the larger publica- 
tions, like the Saturday Evening Post and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, have lately adopted the cheaper paper. It is also well 
known that the competition is stiff between manufacturers of 
those different kinds of papers, and many believe that it will 
gradually lead to the discontinuance of casein-coated paper by 
many publications which now use it. It may well develop that 
An attempt to raise the price much by a higher tariff is futile. 

Let us consider, however, the other side of it. Let us assume 
that the 8-cent rate is adopted and that it will result in the 
expected increase in the price of casein. What will be the 
effect? It will slowly but surely lead to an increase in the 
production in dairy products, because the profits are better 
than in other lines of agriculture. Dairying is not particularly 
profitable, but it does give some return on the investment and 
some pay for the labor. It is in fact a favored line of agricul- 
ture to-day. 

We have heard a great deal about this country producing all 
its own casein, but we overlook the fact that casein is not a 
product; it is a by-product. The milk must first be produced; 
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the butter must find a market. We also overlook the fact that 
there has been such an increase in dairy products as to nearly 
equal the American consumption. Any further substantial in- 
crease would surely create a surplus in the domestic market and 
neutralize the benefit of the tariff. It would put the dairymen 
on a foreign basis, where he would have to compete with the 
cheap land and cheap labor of other countries. 

The reason why the dairy industry is better than others is 
that it is already a stimulated industry, stimulated by substan- 
tial tariff rates. It is now on an artificial basis. So far, so 
good. 

The tragic thing about this tariff bill is that it does not seem 
to be able to do anything for those lines of farming which have 
suffered the greatest distress. The plan of stimulating an al- 
ready stimulated industry may easily lead to overproduction, 
and the only man to suffer by it is the dairyman. 

It becomes increasingly apparent that agriculture can not be 
put upon a parity by simply increasing the tariff on agricultural 
products. There is a very decided limit as to what can be done 
for agriculture by tariff rates. Possibly the greatest benefit that 
can be accomplished is to reduce some of the industrial rates. 

We have an exportable surplus of agricultural products. We 
have always had this—we always will. The propaganda that 
goes out is to the effect that the farmer has recently increased 
his production, which is not true. It has not in the last 15 
years kept pace with the increase in population, but we have 
always had the annual surplus and we have it now. Maybe 
it is just as well that the surplus consists of wheat and cotton, 
as that it should consist of dairy products and beef. The 
farmer is bound to be on a foreign basis with a great deal of 
his products until such a time as Congress will permit him to 
add the increased cost of production to the price of his products 
by making the tariff effective or otherwise. But certainly it 
will mean a segregation of the exportable surplus in some way. 

I have noticed that when an extremely high rate is given us 
on an agricultural commodity it is often ineffective, but it is 
always used as a matter of comparison to show that agriculture 
has fared well at the hands of Congress. Let us not have any 
fake rates and let us not attempt to boost the price on dairy 
products to the point where we create an exportable surplus and 
lose the value of the tariff. 

It may well be that the best service that can be rendered to 
the dairying interests to-day is to let well enough alone. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I do not wish to detain 
the Senate long before a vote is taken. The discussion which 
went on yesterday and to-day has resulted, I hope, in making 
perfectly plain the proposition before us. 

Senators have addressed themselves as to quality of this 
article, American and foreign made, as to the quantity produced, 
as to the competition which the American has to meet with the 
foreign producer, as to the paper makers connected with the 
paper users, and as to whether the requested increase of the 
duties on casein would result in such an increase of the price 
of that article here in America as to cause the paper makers 
to turn from its use to a substitute, whereby it would result, as 
argued, in injury to the farmer or the original producer. 

Much has been said touching the theories which should con- 
trol us in fixing a rate on this and other articles of home and 
foreign production. I indicated yesterday that I did not desire 
to enlarge upon the theories which have run along side by side 
and in antagonism from the beginning of this Government to 
this hour. I do not desire now to discuss those theories. 

Sir, if there is any merit, any virtue, any wisdom, in the pro- 
tective tariff system or theory, now is the time to take advan- 
tage and secure the benefit of it. Nor do I wish to do more 
than merely refer to the fact that now is the time for Senators 
who have very earnestly pleaded the cause of agriculture to 
show by their votes that they as earnestly desire to help agri- 
culture. 

This item, which is found in Schedule 1, of course, should be 
in a later schedule, that of agriculture, and had it been in the 
proper schedule it would not have been reached, perhaps, for 
some days; but it is here, it is an agricultural item, it affects 
agriculture, it affects the farm, the man, the woman, the child 
on the farm. 

I have never questioned the motives of a Senator in this body. 
I have never imputed to any Senator a purpose other than 
patriotic. I do not now impute to any Senator a desire or a 
motive to advance one interest or section of our country against 
another interest or section. But I take this immediate moment 
to say that I believe in a system of tariff legislation which has 
consideration for the great agricultural industry of the Nation, 
which has consideration for the great mining industry of this 
people, which has consideration for the great manufacturing 
industry of our country. 
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I have regard for agriculture. I have regard for the great 
nrining industries. I have regard for manufactures in their 
multitudinous phases. Right here, lest I forget, I wish to say 
that I shall stand for an appropriate and adequate tariff on 
manganese, 

This particular item, however, is one which directly affects 
the farmer. He is no better man than the miner. He is no 
better man than the manufacturer. But he is a citizen, and his 
interests are right here and now under consideration by us. I 
repeat, Mr. President, if there be any virtue, any wisdom, in 
the protective-tariff theory, now is the time to take advantage 
of that theory. 

Here is an article concerning which much has been said. As 
to quality, I undertake to say that we can and do manufacture 
as fine a quality of casein as can be or is manufactured or pro- 
duced in any other country on earth. If it be that here and 
there nranufacturers do not produce the highest quality, that 
may be so even as to every country on earth, but we can and 
we do manufacture the highest quality of casein. What I and 
others are contending for, and what the great farming element 
directly interested in this problem is contending for, is this, 
that by giving adequate protection we shall deyelop the quality, 
if necessary, produce the quantity of casein and ultimately con- 
trol, as I think the producers should control, the American con- 
suming market. My theory as to tariff legislation is that we 
should enact such tariff laws as would preserve the American 
consuming market for the American preducer. That does not 
nrean hostility to any other country, that does not mean impos- 
ing upon the consumer undue prices, but it does mean that the 
American producer, whether it be of the farm or the mine or 
the factory, shall have the primary right to the American con- 
suming market. If that theory is carried out and made effec- 
tive, then the people engaged in the three great dominant indus- 
tries of farming, mining, and nranufacture, will find employment 
and will find profit in their labor. 

I should despise myself if I thought less of the honest miner 
or less of the honest manufacturer than I do of the honest 
farmer. They are all American citizens, their interests are not 
antagonistic, they are not hostile. They are, when rightly con- 
sidered, harmoniously and interdependently beneficial. There- 
fore I have never sympathized with any movement which sought 
to build up the one at the expense of the other, or arrayed class 
against class or section against section. 

Show me an industry of North Carolina which needs protec- 
tion, whose men and women engaged in honest labor can not 
compete with men and women engaged in like labor in Czecho- 
slovakia or Italy or Spain or France, and I will be in favor of 
such duties as shall protect the citizens of North Carolina—not 
that I have not sympathy with other lands or the people of 
other lands, but our first duty is to safeguard America, to legis- 
late for America. 

Show me an industry in Florida which needs protection and 
I shall undertake, as I have undertaken, cooperating with the 
learned Senators from Florida, to bring about adequate protec- 
tion for that industry. I hold myself ready to cooperate with 
any Senator to assist the industries—agricultural, mining, or 
manufacturing—in any State of this Union. If not now, some 
day the Senate will know that I will do these things, even 
though California were not interested in them at all, because I 
recognize that we have 48 States in the Union, and that there 
is no dividing line between east and west or north and south. 

I do not wish to delay the Senate by digression, but that 
thought recalls to my mind a speech which I heard made by a 
patriotic man from Tennessee in San Francisco on his way to 
the Philippines, there to carry the flag and die under it. He 
was a southern man, his father a Virginian, who had fought in 
the late unhappy civil strife between the people of our country. 
He closed a beautiful address, a patriotic appeal, by saying 
that there was no more a Mason and Dixon’s line in America, 
that we had taken it up and wrapped it around the hearts of the 
American people, and he added that up yonder in the blue the 
spirits o* General Grant and General Lee, reunited in death, 
looked down upon their countrymen reunited on earth forever. 
What a beautiful thought, what a great truth. 

So I hope it will not be regarded as an inappropriate digression 
for me to add that in considering the tariff problem, tariff leg- 
islation, I am not sectional. I repeat myself for emphasis to 
say that show me an industry in Michigan or Wisconsn, in Mis- 
sissippi or Tennessee, or in Idaho, even if it be localized in 
the sense that it does not exist in other sections or other States, 
and I will as promptly and gladly vote for a tariff or other 
legislation to assist that industry as I should or would if it 
existed in my own great State of California. 

The learned and convincing Senator from Idaho addressed 
himself to the subject matter of the quality of this article, casein, 
and no more need be said. As to quantity, we can furnish it. 
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There is no question as to our ability to furnish this article in 
sufficient quantity to meet the American demand of the consum- 
ing market. The question is, Shall this consuming market be 
supplied by American producers or by foreign producers? The 
same question applies to so many of our farm products and our 
industrial manufactured products. 

The question is, Shall this consuming market be supplied by 
our producers or by foreign producers? We can supply quantity 
and quality with benefit to the producer and without any eco- 
nomic injury to the consumer. Right there, what was said a 
moment ago was an economic, historic truth. We have given 


what was considered adequate protection to paper manufac- 
From what I have said it must, of course, be understood 
I favor the mill and the mine and the 


turers. 
that I would favor that. 
farm. 

This increase of rate which we are asking, if it be adopted 
and if it should result in the increase of price which Senators 
seem to fear, would not work any economic injury to the con- 
sumer paper maker. 

I remarked yesterday, I repeat now, that if this rate of 8 
cents be adopted, resulting in an increased price of the article, 
of course the producers of that article would not, if they could, 
demand a price which would be prohibitive; they would not 
commit economic suicide. 

What I want and what the farmer wants is that he shall 
control the American consuming market and not be forced out 
by the foreign producer. There is no danger whatever that an 
increased rate of duty will be injurious to any interest in this 
country. But for reasons which have been advanced I think 
it is perfectly plain, and it is almost an offense further to argue, 
that the increase will be beneficial to our producers in the 
ways many times suggested. 

Involved in this item is the one of competition, hence the 
question of the cost of production abroad and at home. Is there 
any remaining doubt in the minds of Senators as to the cost of 
production in Argentina, in Idaho, in California, in Nevada, 
or other of our States? There is this great difference in the 
cost of production. There follows this question of competition. 
The American laborer in the mine or on the farm or in the 
factory, with our standard of wages or level of life and living, 
can not compete with the product of the cheap labor of other 
and less happy countries, 

Let me ask the Senate why is it that all of the toiling, all 
of the heavy-burdened men and women of all the countries of 
the earth are striving, hoping, praying that they may sometime 
come to this blessed country? It is because labor here in Amer- 
ica enjoys better wages, has better incomes, lives a happier 
life, and therefore the toilers of other lands are striving to come 
to America because of better conditions here. I sympathize 
with them. I would gladly improve their condition whether 
they be in Europe or Asia or South America or elsewhere. I 
would gladly be a party to help the downtrodden heavy-burdened 
men and women of all the countries of the earth. America 
hates none of them and if I can look into my own heart I 
know there is no nation and no man on earth that I hate. The 
man who has hate in his heart has made of his heart a nest of 
vipers. 

I feel kindly toward all these nations and toward all peoples 
of the earth. But my duty is to strive to benefit, to help the 
men and women and children of our own dear land. Where- 
fore I have stood and I stand for what I call not a high tariff 
or a low tariff but for a tariff adequate to give to the American 
laboring men, women, and children, and to American industry 
all the benefits of this country, and to the producer the benefit 
of the consuming market. I wish to make prosperous the city 
because it is the market for the farm. The farm I wish to make 
prosperous because it will then be the profitable market for the 
city. 

I therefore very respectfully suggest that the rate on casein 
which these various cooperative farm associations have urged 
and prayed for is economically just and should be granted. 

The Senate may be impatient and ready to come to a verdict, 
but bear with us a moment longer. . 

I said yesterday that 1 was perfectly well aware that there 
are Senators who do not think 8 cents is the proper rate; nor do 
they think that 5 cents is sufficient. I was told by honored 
Members of this body that they would favor 6 cents, some a 
little higher, some a little lower. While we are praying fervidly 
and trusting that our prayers will be answered in full, yet I 
realize that whether on our knees at the shrine or standing here 
in the Senate we do not always get all we pray for, though we 
never cease to believe we are entitled to the full measure. 

I do not wish to be offensive, but as to this particular item, 
now is the time to show whether our actions shall come up to 
our protestations. Now is the time and now the way to help 
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the farmer. The very thought may be offensive, but the farmer 
may ask us: “ Under what king, Bezonian? Speak, or die.” 

I have heard so much of eloquence, so many splendid addresses 
on behalf of the farmer that I am a little bit wondering whether 
our action will come up to the full measure of our protests and 
our appeals in his behalf. 

More could be said, but if no one else desires to detain the 
Senate I am willing to submit the question and ask that the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin be defeated. There- 
after we will accept what the Senate shall decide to give. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as I understand the parliamen- 
tary situation the Senator from California [Mr. SHorTRIpGE] 
has offered an amendment providing a rate of 8 cents per pound, 
to which amendment the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] 
has offered an amendment substituting 5 cents per pound. 

I feel that 5 cents is too low. I realize that in all probability 
I could not secure what I would like to have in the bill. Among 
those who sincerely desire to give ample protection there is an 
honest difference of opinion as to what is ample protection. I 
know the Senator from Wisconsin has advanced his argument 
with great force that 5 cents will give protection. I would like 
to appeal to the Senator from Wisconsin to modify his amend- 
ment and make it 5% cents. That will give us 2 cents above 
what the committee has offered. While I am frank to say that 
I do not think it is ample protection, I bow to the situation that 
there is a known difference of opinion as to what is ample pro- 
tection. I shall be greatly disappointed if we do not secure 
something better than the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

The Senator from California has proposed a rate of 8 cents 
per pound. I do not know whether that is too high or not, but 
I am perfectly willing to concede that it is, in view of the situa- 
tion; but I am not willing to go down to 5 cents. If the 
Senator from Wisconsin does not feel justified in modifying his 
amendment I shall vote against the 5-cent rate and then seek to 
offer an amendment to the amendment of the Senator from 
California. I feel that 6 cents would be justified, but I cer- 
tainly can not vote for less than 5%. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I feel perfectly satisfied that 
the amendment I have suggested fixing a rate of 5 cents per 
pound would grant ample protection, that by the adoption of 
that rate we who represent the dairy sections and agricultural 


sections of our country are on perfectly sound ground. That 
is my conviction. 

However, I appreciate that there is a situation here in which 
Members from many of the agricultural States have differences 


of opinion. I do not want to set my opinion up against their 
Opinion. I have undertaken to present an argument, but in view 
of the difference of opinion, no doubt an honest difference of 
opinion, I am willing to accept the suggestion of the senior Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Bogan] and I therefore modify the amend- 
ment which I have proposed by substituting 5% cents for 5 
cents, so that my amendment will propose to substitute 5% 
cents for the 8 cents proposed in the amendment offered by the 
Senator from California [Mr. SHortrmeée]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
modifies his amendment and now proposes a rate of 5% cents 
per pound. The yeas and nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understand this is an amend- 
ment substituting 544 cents for the 8 cents proposed in the 
amendment of the Senator from California, and after we have 
voted on this amendment to the amendment, then, of course, we 
Shall have to vote on the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin, if it shall be adopted, substituting 54% cents for the 3% 
cents reported by the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BLEASE (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Hesertr]. Not 
knowing how he would vote on this matter, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator. from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep]. I 
am told, if present, he would vote as I intend to vote. I am 
therefore at liberty to vote, and I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CARAWAY (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN]. I transfer 
that pair to the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercHer] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN]. Not being able 
to secure a transfer, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastings]. I trans- 
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fer that pair to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. StepHENS]. On this question, however, I understand his 
position would be the same as mine. Therefore I feel free to 
vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] to the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLanp] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
for the day with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. SterHENS] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TYDINGS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
on this vote with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Merca.tr], who is ill. I understand, however, that if the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island were present he would vote as I desire 
to vote. I therefore ask that my vote may be recorded. I 
vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HAWES. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Sacxerr]. I have not been advised as to how 
he would vote if present. If permitted to vote, I shouid vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Hare] and the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Mosss] are necessarily absent, but would vote “yea” if 
present. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce the general pair of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] with the Senator from 
Ohio | Mr. Fess]. Both Senators are necessarily absent. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from New York 
{Mr. CorpELAND] is necessarily detained from the Senate by im- 
portant business in his State. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

I wish further to state that the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLetcHer], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT], and the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HAggison] are necessarily de- 
tained on business. If present, they would each vote “ yea.” 

I also desire to state that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PITTMAN] is necessarily detained on official business. 

I wish further to state that the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. SrerpHEeNs] is unavoidably detained by business in his 
State. 

The result was announced—yeas 52, nays 19, as follows: 


YEAS—52 


Kendrick 
La Follette 
McKellar 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind, 
Sheppard 
NAYS—19 

Nye 

Pine 

Schall 

Shortridge 

Steiwer 
NOT VOTING—24 


Hawes 
Hebert 
King 
Metcalf 


Allen 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 


Dale 
Dill 
Edge 
George 
Glass 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Harris 
Hatfield 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Jones 
Kean 


Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Wheeler 


Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Cutting 


Brookhart 
Couzens 
Frazier 
Gillett 
Goff 


Howell 
Johnson 
Keyes 
McMaster 
McNary 


Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass, 
Waterman 


Ashurst 
Blease 
Burton 
Copeland 
Deneen Harrison Moses Stephens 

Fess Hastings Pittman Watson 

So the amendment of Mr. BLarInge, as modified, to the amend- 
ment of Mr. SHORTRIDGE was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The question now recurs on the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. SHorrRipGE] as amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, so far as I am able to do so, I 
should like to accept the amendment which has just been 
agreed to. I hope the Senate will agree to the amendment 
proposing to lay a duty of 5% cents on casein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California [Mr. SHortrinee], as 
amended, to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is upon the 
committee amendment as amended. 


Fletcher 
Glenn 
Gould 
Hale 


Reed 
Sackett 
Shipstead 
Smith 
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The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator from Wisconsin perhaps 
would like to take up the amendment on page 7, line 6, which 
was passed over. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
from Utah is ready. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, I ask that the amendment 
on page 7, line 6, be next taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cnrer CLERK. On page 7, line 6, paragraph 18, carbon 
tetrachloride, the Committee on Finance proposes to strike out 
“2, cents” and to insert “2 cents.” The Senator from Wis- 
consin moves as a substitute to strike out “2 cents” and to 
insert “1 cent.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Utah desire to make any statement concerning the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to make a brief statement. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say in the first place 
that this is a new industry which has been developed since the 
war. I wish to eall attention to the fact that the domestic 
price has decreased from 10 cents a pound in January, 1923, to 
6% cents a pound in 1928. That decrease has been brought 
about by competition. The present rate of duty of 2% cents 
has prevented importations into this country which, if they had 
been allowed to come in, say in 1923, might have destroyed the 
industry in the United States. 

To-day there are four manufacturers of this product in the 
United States—the Brown Co., at Berlin, N. H.; the Dow Co., 
at Midland, Mich.; the Niagara Smelting Co., at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; and the Warren Chemical Co. of Charleston, W. Va. 

In 1922 the production was 11,166,000 pounds. It increased 
to approximately 19,000,000 pounds in 1926, but in 1927 declined 
to 16,500,000 pounds. That decline, however, was not on ac- 
count of any change in the duty, but on account of conditions in 
the market of the United States. 

The Senate committee reduced the House rate of 2% cents, 
which is the present rate, to 2 cents. As the competition has 


I am ready to proceed if the Senator 


been such in the United States since 1923 to reduce the price 
from 10 cents a pound to 6% cents a pound, we felt perfectly 


safe in cutting the duty a half a cent. Perhaps, Mr. President, 
under existing conditions the duty could be even less than that 
without any immediate danger, and even if the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin, of 1 cent a pound, were 
accepted it might make no difference at all as to the price of 
the commodity in the United States. It would, however, afford 
the chance when Germany shall get completely back on her feet 
and begin to manufacture this commodity, for her manufac- 
turers under the cartel system to undersell the American pro- 
ducers for a sufficient length of time to destroy the domestic 
industry and then of course we would have to pay for it. 

That is the situation as exists, I have no intention of occupy- 
ing more of the time of the Senate, but am perfectly willing 
to take a vote as soon as may be agreeable to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, I want to ask the Senator a 
question, as I wish to understand his attitude with reference 
to this commodity. The Senator does not insist that there is 
any present pressure from German competition, does he? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The President, in his message to the Con- 
gress, asked us to limit tariff revision to agriculture and such 
industries as were suffering from overcompetition from abroad. 
The Senator says that this particular industry is not suffering 
from such overcompetition 

Mr. EDGE. It is not suffering from such competition under 
existing tariff rates. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And therefore there is no necessity for a 
revision with respect to this commodity, is there? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the Senate 
Finance Committee in this case has reduced the rate from 24% 
cents—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. The rate of the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate of the present law, to 2 cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not that support the view that there is 
no necessity for revision as to this particular item, because 
there is no competition? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not quite sure that 2 cents is ample to 
cover the difference between the cost of the article in this 
country and abroad. At the price to-day of 644 cents, which is 
a decrease from i0 cents since January, 1923, right after the 
passage of the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, there have been 
practically no importations under the 2%4-cent rate, and I do 
not think there will be any under the proposed rate. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Then do I understand the Senator to mean 
that he will not insist upon any increase in the present rates on 
industrial products unless there is pressure of conrpetition? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the position I take—that there is no 
pressure. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Unless that industry is suffering by reason 
of intense competition? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would not say “suffering,” Mr. President. 
That is a broad term. I would rather take up each case at the 
time it is before the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not remember the exact language used 
by the President, but I think the word “suffer” about covers 
what he meant in his statement. The idea I wanted to express 
to the Senator, however, and ask him to give me an answer 
about, was this: Does the Senator propose any increase that 
would not be justified under the definition of limited revision 
given by the Jones amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not unless some reason should be presented 
from an authoritative source to show otherwise. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator, then, does not accept the 
President’s suggestion unless it meets his view? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was very much pleased, indeed, with the 
President's statement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the Senator will try to carry that out 
in connection with industrial rates? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator had better wait until we reach the 
particular rates, and then he can judge just as well as I in 
regard to that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought the chairman of the committee 
would have no hesitation in having the Senate understand 
whether he would insist upon an increase which was not justi- 
fied by what the President said he desired to limit the Senate to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the rate under consideration at 
this time is a decrease; and I ask the Senate now to vote for 
the decrease. I have stated why we recommend the decrease. 
The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLierre] has proposed 
now to amend the Senate amendment by striking out “2” and 
inserting “1.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, I do not desire to take 
the time of the Senate in a long discussion of this amendment, 
The facts are very clear. 

Imports have been practically negligible; according to the 
Summary of Tariff Information, since 1920. As stated by the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the production in the 
United States has tremendously accelerated. The price has de- 
clined until to-day the product is sold in the United States at the 
rate of 6% cents per pound, whereas the information from the 
Tariff Commission is that the prices in Germany for the corre- 
sponding year, 1928, varied from 7.78 cents per pound to 8.64 
cents per pound, and the export price varied from 8.80 cents 
per pound to 8.93 cents per pound. In other words, the prices 
in Germany are in excess of those in the United States; and 
that makes no allowance for freight costs. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If that be correct, what is the 
use of any duty whatever? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I shall answer that 
question in a moment. 

The Finance Committee has recommended decreases in a 
number of items where the situation is on all fours with this 
one, namely, where imports have been negligible, and where the 
increase in domestic production has indicated that the industry 
had more than sufficient protection. The Senator from Utah 
admits that a further reduction in rates might well be had in 
view of the facts which are before the Senate. This product is 
used as a cleaner and as a fire extinguisher. It is not an item 
of tremendous importance; but it presents, it seems to me, a 
state of facts upon which the Senate should act, and act by re- 
ducing the rate. 

In response to the suggestion made by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, I will state that I have offered the 1-cent rate, because 
that was the rate carried in the Underwood bill, and apparently 
the industry now is in a situation where it could carry on with 
a 1-cent rate. With the facts before us, I am not prepared to 
state that the industry could meet world competition if the 
product were placed on the free list. Therefore I have offered 
the 1-cent rate as an amendment; and I hope it will prevail. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not quite in accord with the 
Senator from Wisconsin. I think this product should be on the 
free list. I shall vote, however, for his amendment in prefer- 
ence to the committee amendment. 

There is no justification, upon any theory of protection, for 
the imposition of any tariff duty upon this product. I think 
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we can start with the premise that it is manufactured in the 
United States cheaper than it is manufactured abroad. The 
principal component parts of this product are sulphur and coke, 
the former of which is exported and the latter—coke—is pro- 
duced in the United States cheaper than it is produced in Euro- 
pean countries. Coke is produced in the United States at a 
cost of $2.73 a ton. In Germany the cost is $4.60 or $4.70 a 
ton. And the labor cost, taking into account productivity per 
wage earner and the value added to the product by labor, does 
not place the United States at a disadvantage. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure the Senator has information 
that was not available to the Finance Committee when he states 
that the cost, I understood him to say, was higher in Germany 
than in the United States. 

Mr. KING. The cost of what? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of carbon tetrachloride. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Wisconsin just read figures 
which showed that it was. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is sold for higher prices in Germany, 
but so far we have been unable to find what the cost is in Ger- 
many. Evidently they could not sell it for a lower price than 
it was sold in America. That is quite evident; but it has been 
impossible to obtain information so far as to the cost of it in 
Germany. I base my statement upon the report that we have 
before us. We took the price of the article in the United States 
at 64% cents and compared it with what the product was selling 
for in Germany; and there is no doubt that on that basis there 
would be no necessity of a duty. 

What I had in mind, however, was this: If we had the prod- 
uct upon the free list, and if Germany could make it and deliver 
it here at 614 cents, say, and they then, through their cartels, 
undertook to destroy the industry here, that could be very 
easily done. But as to the proposed 1-cent duty, as I have al- 
ready stated in regard to the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, I have not any doubt but that the industry could 
survive under that rate under present conditions. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the junior 
Senator from Utah permit me to ask the senior Senator from 
Utah a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the junior Senator from 
Utah yield for that purpose? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If the product is selling 
cheaper in this country than in Germany, how does any question 
of the power of the industry to survive arise in the Senator’s 
mind? 

Mr. SMOOT. For this reason: We do not know what it costs 
to make it in Germany. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is it not a fair assumption 
that the product is not being sold at a loss in Germany? Is it 
not fair to assume that it costs as much or more to make it in 
Germany as it does in the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not from the sale of the article, Mr. President. 
Through their cartel system in Germany you can not always 
tell whether they are making a small profit, or whether they are 
selling the article below cost, or whether they are making a 
large profit on the article sold. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; and we can not very well 
tell that in the United States, either. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can tell it here. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am not so sure that the data 
we obtain on the cost of production are entirely accurate; but 
the point I am trying to make is that since it is conceded that 
American producers are successfully competing with German 
producers, and since it is manifest that the product in Germany 
is being sold at a higher price than it is in the United States, 
I do not understand how any question arises as to the necessity 
for a tariff to enable the industry to survive. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to conclude what I 
wished to state. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The junior Senator from Utah 
has the floor. 

Mr. KING. I think the attitude of the Finance Committee, 
if it adheres to the position taken by my colleague [Mr. Smoor], 
will be a repudiation of the position heretofore accepted—at 
least theoretically—in framing tariff bills, even by the strongest 
devotees of the theory of protection, namely, the difference in 
cost here and abroad. 

There is some relation between the selling price and the cost 
of production. My colleague speaks of the cartel, Mr. President. 





There are more cartels and trusts and combinations in the 
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United States than there are in any other country, so far as I 
can ascertain. 

May I call the attention of my colleague to the fact that quite 
recently a three days’ conference was held in the American 
Embassy in Paris, under the auspices of the Department of 
Commerce, together with representatives of the leading chemical 
industries of the United States. 

The power and prestige and influence of our Government 
were lent to these big corporations to enable them to become 
mighty factors in the markets of Europe. These companies 
have conquered the markets of the United States and are en- 
gaged in the task of controlling foreign markets. I have in my 
office clippings from the New York Times and other papers 
referring to the conference I have mentioned, which was held 
in August. They reveal that during the conference it was 
established that the United States chemical industry was a 
powerful factor in Europe and was successfully competing with 
European manufacturers. Representatives of the Commerce 
Department evidently were potent influences in the conference 
and indicated their confidence in the American chemical indus- 
try being able to compete with the chemical industry of Europe 
in the markets of Europe. 

Senators will recall that the United States is producing 50 
per cent of all chemical products of the world, more than Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, and Great Britain combined. In 1928 
the United States exported $188,000,000 worth of chemicals, 
and aside from chemical raw materials imports were much less. 
We have the raw materials here. The growth of this industry 
in the United States in part the result of our varied raw ma- 
terials and other important advantages. 

As I have stated, eoke costs less in the United States than 
in Germany, and we are exporting millions of pounds of sulphur 
in competition with European countries. So with cheaper coke, 
cheaper sulphur, and with our mechanical development and 
efficiency most chemicals can be produced cheaper here than 
in Germany. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does the Senator’s statement that we are 
producing 50 per cent of the chemicals of the world apply to the 
total and to each separate article also? 

Mr. KING. If I had here the report of the Department of 
Commerce, I could tell the Senator the items. I am speaking, 
of course, of the totals. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish the Senator would at some later 
time give us the information he has in regard to that subject. 

Mr. KING. I shall be very glad to, Let me say to the 
Senator, however, that my statement covers substantially the 
entire chemical industry. For instance, 96,000,000 pounds of 
dyes were manufactured in the United States in 1928 of which 
33,000,000 pounds were exported. We are exporting medicines, 
flavors, coal-tar products, and a great variety of organic and 
inorganic chemicals. As I have said, we are competing in the 
markets of the world with Germany and all other countries. 

In the conference to which I have referred, after three or 
four days of intensive study of the chemical situation, the an- 
nouncement was made that we were expanding our chemical 
trade in Europe and in the world at large in a most remarkable 
way, and that the opportunities for further development and 
extension in Europe were very great, and that we could compete 
with all European countries. 

When we were discussing the tariff bill in 1922, Senators upon 
the other side, in rhetorical efforts that have not been for- 
gotten, appealed to us against the specter of a dominant Ger- 
many. Germany was prostrate after the war, impoverished, 
thousands of her people dying of malnutrition; the people were 
without capital and resources, and yet the charge was made 
here over and over again that Germany was about to inundate 
us with her surplus products and destroy our industries. 
Frightened by these fervid rhetorical appeals, Congress wrote 
into the tariff law of 1922 prohibitive rates against hundreds 
and thousands of commodities. 

Take the item under consideration. The rate is an embargo. 
I have here a statement, to which I called attention yesterday, 
prepared by the Tariff Commission at my request, showing hun- 
dreds of commodities, the imports of which are negligible. In 
many cases there are no imports whatever. 

I affirm, Mr. President, that we can make tetrachloride cheaper 
than it can be nrade in Germany or in any other country in the 
world. 

I did not expect to take any part in the debate, so I did not 
bring over from my office some files I have there, but there is 
one company, the Dow Chemical Co., which manufactures this 
and a number of commodities, which has made millions during 
the past five or six years under this prohibitive tariff. 
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May I say, Mr. President, that whenever you touch the chemi- 
eal schedule, forces and elements that nrany of us thought did 
not exist arise and make vigorous protest. When you touch 
the chemical schedule, a schedule that has given to the chemical 
industry greater prosperity than has been given to any other 
interest in the United States, with returns greater than those 
of any other industry, even the steel industry; when you touch 
that, you are treading upon holy and sacred ground. 

Mr. President, there is no reason for a tariff upon this com- 
modity. Perhaps for a while, at least, there would be no 
imports even if we placed it upon the free list, but certainly if 
a tariff is placed upon it, domestic manufacturers maintain 
prices higher than the situation warrants. 

This commodity is the basis of chloroform, which will be the 
item taken up next. There is a tariff of 5 cents a pound pro- 
posed on chloroform. That ought to be on the free list. It is 
an indispensable medicine. There is no reason why we should 
penalize the people and subject them to inordinate prices, par- 
ticularly with respect to medicine and pharmaceuticals, so indis- 
pensable to their health. 

I remember my colleague [Mr. Smoot] stating, I think during 
the discussion of the Fordney-McCumber bill, that the manu- 
facturers of medicines were making enormous profits. I re- 
member he cha:lenged attention to some insignificant medicine, 
the cost of which in the drug stores was very much more than 
it was prior to the war, and he showed that the cost of manu- 
facture was almost microscopic, and yet the price to the con- 
sumer was several hundred per cent of the cost price. 

I dislike to take the time of the Senate upon an item which 
is apparently insignificant, but there is a principle involved. If 
we impose high tariffs on these smaller articles where there are 
no imports, a precedent will be established for the imposition of 
tariffs upon other articles that are more important. The prin- 
ciple is just the same whether 1 cent is involved or $1,000. 

This article should be on the free list, but I shall support the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator really does not lay it to the tariff 
when an article which costs 6 cents sells for $1. That is not 
chargeable to the tariff. 

Mr. KING. I did not make that contention. I was merely 
calling attention to the fact that my colleague had recognized 
that the manufacturers of medicines and pharmaceuticals were 
charging enormous prices. 

Mr. SMOOT. The retailer, as to prescriptions. 
to prescriptions. 

Mr. KING. The Senator mentioned some medicines and also 
in proprietary medicines. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it was not proprietary medicines I spoke 
of. I spoke of prescriptions. What was charged was for a 
prescription, and I referred to what the item within the pre- 
scription cost. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La Fouterte] to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, line 7, where the Com- 
mittee on Finance proposed to strike out “6 cents” and to 
insert in lieu thereof “5 cents,” so as to read: 


I limited it 


Chloroform, 5 cents per pound. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, practically the same situa- 
tion applies to chloroform that applies to the article upon which 
the tariff has just been reduced by the Senate through the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
Fo.iterre}]. The production of chloroform in the United States 
amounts to about 2,000,000 pounds. 

._Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
to carry out the action of the Senate on the amendment just 
agreed to, this rate should be made 4 cents instead of 5 cents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the amendment I was about to offer. 
I move to amend by substituting “4 cents” for “5 cents.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
offers an amendment, which the clerk will state. 

The L&GISLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, line 7, where the com- 
mittee proposes to insert “5 cents,” the Senator from Kentucky 
proposes to strike out “5 cents” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“4 cents,” so as to read: 

Chloroform, 4 cents per pound, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
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The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The LxeeisLtative CLERK. On page 7, line 8, the committee 
proposes to strike out “35 per cent” and insert “25 per cent,” 
80 as to read: 


Tetrachloroethane and trichloroethylene, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may 1 ask my colleague what 
would be a proper relation between trichloroethylene and tetra- 
chloroethane in view of the reduction we have just made? It 
Seems to me that this rate ought to be reduced to 20 per cent 
so there would be a fair parity between the products. 

Mr. SMOOT. These are separate products in this provision. 

Mr. KING. I suggest to my colleague—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I think 25 per cent is about what it should be. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I think it is all right. 

Mr. KING. I shall raise no objection with the understanding 
that if upon further investigation we desire to return to it we 
may do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I eall attention to the fact that the domestic 
price is 9 cents and the foreign price 5.4 cents. So if we are 
going to protect it at all 25 per cent would be required. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment. 

The LegisLaATIve CrerK. The next amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance is, on page 7, line 16, before the words “1 
cent,” to strike out “ three-fourths of,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 


Par. 20. Chalk or whiting or Paris white: Dry, ground, or bolted, 
four-tenths of 1 cent per pound; precipitated, 25 per cent ad valorem; 
ground in oil (putty), 1 cent per pound; put up in the form of cubes, 
blocks, sticks, or disks, or otherwise, including tailors’, billiard, red, 
and manufactures of chalk not specially provided for, 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I trust the committee 
amendment will be rejected. Three-fourths of 1 cent per pound 
on chalk or whiting or Paris white ground in oil—putty—is the 
rate under the existing law. The committee proposes to strike 
out “three-fourths of 1 cent” and put the rate of duty at 1 
cent per pound. The domestic production of putty has in- 
creased from 65,897,542 pounds in 1921 to 101,208,891 pounds in 
1925, representing an increase of 55 per cent under the three- 
quarters of 1 cent rate which prevailed during all but one year 
of that period. 

During the life of the present tariff act the imports of putty 
have not exceeded 350,000 pounds, representing less than 3% 
per cent of the domestic production of putty in 1925. I take 
that information from the Summary of Tariff Information. It 
seems to me perfectly evident, in view of the fact that the do- 
mestice production of putty has increased 55 per cent and that at 
no time during the life of the 1922 act have imports exceeded 
350,000 pounds, or less than 3% per cent of the domestic produc- 
tion, that there is no justification for the increase in the duty on 
putty. As everyone knows, this is a commodity of very common 
usage, and unless the committee has information in its posses- 
sion which is not disclosed, it seems to me that the proposed 
increase should be rejected. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. If I may explain to the Senator, the only reason 
for the increase in the duty on putty is the fact that whiting 
has been increased by the House and linseed oil also has been 
increased by the House, whiting appearing in the same para- 
graph with a proposed duty of four-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 
The increase in the duty on putty is purely and simply a 
compensatory increase because of the increase in the rate on 
linseed oil and the rate on whiting, from which putty is made. 
Putty is simply whiting with the oil mixed with it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand that. I do not think the 
increase which the House committee has made in the duty on 
whiting is justified, but I am not in a position to propose to 
amend it at this time. Therefore I am resisting the compensa- 
tory rates. It seems to me that the logical thing for the Senate 
to do is to reject the increase which the committee has made, 
and then when we come back to individual amentments the entire 
question of the merits of the increase in the duty on whiting and 
Paris white may be taken up for consideration by the Senate. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin yield further to the Senator from New Jersey? 


The clerk will state the next 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I really feel, if the Senator will pardon me, that 
just the opposite course would be the one to pursue. Under 
our procedure we can not now amend the duty on whiting 
whether it is a correct duty or otherwise. It will no doubt be 
debated when we return to it, but as long as the House duty 
remains there can be no question, as I am informed by the 
experts, but what putty must have that additional protection. 
I am further informed that the increase of one-fourth of a 
cent, from three-fourths of a cent to 1 cent is less protection 
in proportion than exists under the 1922 act. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not propose to debate the question 
at length and I do not want to take the time of the Senate, but 
I submit that the proposed increase is not justified. I suggest 
that the committee amendment be rejected. Then when para- 
graph 20 is open to individual amendments I propose to offer an 
amendment concerning that paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
that the better way would be, it seems to me, to pass this para- 
graph over until we reach the linseed-oil paragraph. That is 
the principal reason why the increase was given. I think that 
is the proper way to proceed. - 

Mr. LAFOLLETTH. That course will be perfectly agreeable 
to me, 

Mr. SMOOT. The items in question are the basis of the 
product, and I think we had better finally agree upon the basis 
of the product and then return to this paragraph after the rate 
is settled on linseed oil and whiting. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Utah to suggest that paragraph 20, page 7, be 
passed over. Is there objection? The Chair hears none and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I understand that it is not 
only passed over to be taken up later, but that it will not be 
taken up until after the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La Fotierre] has also had an opportunity to offer the amend- 
ment which he suggested to the rate on whiting. Since the 
thing depends on whiting, it seems to me that not only linseed 
oil, but whiting, should be voted on before we vote on putty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Linseed oil is one of the very important items, 
because it is 0.55 of 1 cent and whiting is only 0.34 of 1 cent. 
The increase in linseed oil is more important if we are going 
to increase it than the increase on whiting alone, so I think we 
had better wait until we get to linseed oil and then when we 
decide on that item we can return to this paragraph and finally 
settle it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is agreeable to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The LeegIsLatTive CrerK. The next amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance is, in paragraph 25, page 8, line 22, after the 
word “chicle,” to strike out the words “crude, 10 cents per 
pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In paragraph 25, page 8, line 25, the 
committee proposes to strike out “15 cents” and insert in lieu 
thereof “5 cents,” so as to read: 


The next amendment will be 


Chicle, refined or advanced in value by drying, straining, or any other 
process or treatment whatever beyond that essential to the proper 
packing, 5 cents per pound. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there is no chicle produced 
in the United States. Why should there be a tariff at all on it? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there is none produced here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the committee is reducing the rate 
from 15 cents per pound to 5 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we put crude chicle on the free list, as the 
Senator will find by turning to page 259 of the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the crude chicle, and it goes on the 
free list. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But why should there be any tariff on the 
refined chicle? 

Mr. SMOOT. For the simple reason that there is a differen- 
tial between the crude and the refined. The drying and strain- 
ing or other process of treatment require but 5 cents a pound 
instead of 15 cents a pound. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If we had a duty of 10 cents on raw chicle, 
the compensating duty would be 15 cents; but where the tariff 
is taken off of the raw product altogether there is no compen- 
satory duty needed, it seems to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only question involved in the whole amend- 
ment is whether we want to have this refining done in the 
United States. If we do, 5 cents a pound is required. If we do 
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not, there will be none of it done in the United States. There 
is not a pound of chicle produced in the United States. Of 
course, there are a great many people who think we ought to 
have a duty on chicle. I do not think so. I believe it ought to 
be on the free list. We do not produce a pound of it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course this is not a very important 
item, but on the same basis, if we were to put hides on the free 
list, we would still be entitled to a compensatory duty on shoes 
and leather, because they might be made or tanned in the 
United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Chicle is on the free list and it will take a 
5-cent duty to protect it if we want to have the refining done in 
the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This is largely used in the manufacture of 
chewing gum, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is the main use of it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Utah if there is a chicle-processing industry at the present 
time in the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. Every pound of it used in the United States is 
processed in the United States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to ask my colleague one 
question, if I may, for information. I received a communica- 
tion sometime ago, rather querulous in tone, from a small pro- 
ducer of gum wondering why chicle was put on the free list and 
a tariff was imposed upon the refined product. He said that 
Wrigley and the big manufacturers had their refining machin- 
ery here, and so they were not at all concerned, but the poor, 
small gum manufacturer, who bought the chicle and perhaps 
was not in a position to refine it, felt that he was at a disad- 
vantage. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just the reverse. Mr. Wrigley wanted 
this item to remain on the dutiable list, strange as it may seem. 
I think, being on the dutiable list and using the quantity that 
he does, he would be at an advantage over some of the smaller 
producers. This gives the smaller producer a chance to live 
and get more on a level footing than he is today with Mr. 
Wrigley. 

Mr. KING. The small producer to whom I referred seemed 
to think there was a differential of 5 cents against him, because 
he could not afford to build a plant to refine, and Wrigley 
could, and he would have to pay 5 cents more because he would 
bring in the refined product. 

Mr. SMOOT. Wrigley is not the only refiner. All the other 
manufacturers have refineries. If we want to maintain the 
refining here we have to give them a differential. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I may say to the Senator that in 1919, 
when there was a 20-cent tariff on refined chicle, 566,000 pounds 
came into the country; but in 1926, when only a 15-cent duty 
applied, only 93 pounds came in. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, of the refined chicle. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what I am talking about. If we 
reduce the tariff from 15 cents to 5 cents, there will be none at 
all come in. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is mistaken in that regard. It 
will have to come in. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In seven years the amount of importations 
decreased from 566,000 pounds down to 93 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is simply because the refiners in the 
United States have been importing the chicle and refining it in 
the United States. As I said to the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD], practically all of it is refined in the United States 
now. It did not use to be. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not suppose it will add very much to 
the cost of a package of chewing gum, so I shall not take any 
further time on it. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I invite the attention of the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to the hearings before the sub- 
committee, of which he was a member, on this particular item. 
On page 137 of the hearings the representative of the smaller 
producers, Mr. Blendow, appeared before the committee, and the 
junior Senator from Utah took quite a prominent part in the 
cross-examination. At the end of the brief, signed by 15 or 20 
so-called smaller producers of chewing gum, they make this 
appeal : 

The industry is gradually getting into a very few hands, and the 
smaller manufacturers badly need assistance from that standpoint. 


Without reading the reasons they say: 
For the foregoing reasons we respectfully request that you grant us 


the above-mentioned relief by eliminating the import duty on crude 
ehicle. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The LyecISLATIVE CLERK. On page 10, line 19, after the word 
“ distillates,” it is proposed to insert “(except those provided 
for in subparagraph (b)),” so as to read: 


(2) All distillates (except those provided for in subparagraph (b)) 
of coal tar, blast-furnace tar, oil-gas tar, and water-gas tar, which on 
being subjected to distillation yield in the portion distilling below 
190° C. a quantity of tar acids equal to or more than 5 per cent of 
the original distillate or which on being subjected to distillation yield 
in the portion distilling below 215° C. a quantity of tar acids equal 
to or more than 75 per cent of the original distillate. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is a purely clerical cor- 
rection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
amendment? The Chair hears none, and the amendment is 
agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 6, after the word 
“paragraph,” to strike out the figures “1650” and insert 
“1651,” and at the end of line 8 to strike out the figures “ 1650” 
and insert “ 1651,” so as to read: 


(8) All products, by whatever name known, which are similar to any 
of the products provided for in this paragraph or in paragraph 1651, 
and which are obtained, derived, or manufactured in whole or in part 
from any of the products provided for in this paragraph or in para- 
graph 1651. 


Mr. KING. There is no objection to that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, at the end of line 18, 
to strike out the figures “1650” and insert “1651,” so as to 
read: 


(5) All the foregoing products provided for in this paragraph, not 
colors, dyes, or stains, color acids, color bases, color lakes, leuco-com- 
pounds, indoxyl, indoxyl compounds, ink powders, photographic chemi- 
cals, medicinals, synthetic aromatic or odoriferous chemicals, synthetic 
resinlike products, synthetic tanning materials, or explosives, and not 
specially provided for in paragraph 28 or 1651, 40 per cent ad valorem 
and 7 cents per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 7, after the word 
“paragraph,” to strike out the figures “1650” and insert 
“1651,” so as to read: 


(b) Metacresol having a purity of 90 per cent or more, orthocresol 
having a purity of 90 per cent or more, paracresol having a purity of 
90 per cent or more, phenol, carbolic acid which on being subjected to 
distillation yields in the portion distilling below 190° C. a quantity of tar 
acids equal to or more than 5 per cent of the original distiliate, cresylic 
acid which on being subjected to distillation yields in the portion dis- 
tilling below 215° C. a quantity of tar acids equal to or more than 75 
per cent of the original distillate, and any mixture of any of the fore- 
going products with any of the products provided for in paragraph 
1651, 20 per cent ad valorem and 3% cents per pound, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 11, after the word 
“in,” to strike out “subdivision (g)” and insert “ subdivision 
(f),” and in line 16, after the word “in,” to strike out “ sub- 
division (e)” and insert “ subdivision (d),” so as to read: 

(c) The ad valorem rates provided in this paragraph shall be based 
upon the American selling price (as defined in subdivision (f) of sec- 
tion 402, Title IV), of any similar competitive article manufactured 
or produced in the United States. If there is no similar competitive 
article manufactured or produced in the United States, then the ad 
valorem rate shall be based upon the United States value, as defined 
in subdivision (d) of section 402, Title IV. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, that does not change any rate, 
does it? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is merely a change which is brought 
about by a previous amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 24, after the word 
“ Coal-tar,” to strike out “ products: All” and insert “ products ” 
and a colon, so as to read: 

Par. 28. Coal-tar products: 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, there are one or two amendments 
in paragraphs 27 and 28, and after conference with a number 
of Senators I ask that both of those paragraphs go over, 
because we may have to refer to them later. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does not the Senator mean paragraph 28? 
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Mr. KING. I refer to paragraphs 27 and 28. 

Mr. SMOOT. All the changes which the committee recom- 
mended have been agreed to in paragraph 27. Paragraph 28 is 
the one we have now reached, and that is the one I am sure 
the Senator desires to go over. It has to do with American 
valuation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
committee amendments to section 27 have been agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendments in paragraph 27 were merely 
clerical amendments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, when will it be in order for 
the clerk to read these paragraphs from the desk? 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I object to sections 27 and 28 
going over. They are before the Senate. If there is any objec- 
tion to the valuation clause, I am prepared to discuss it, but 
I can not see any possible object in having the paragraphs go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senate has acted on the 
committee amendments in this paragraph 27. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I say to my friend from Mis- 
souri that we can not discuss section 28 now because there are 
no amendments to, it. 

Mr. HAWES. There are amendments to paragraph 27 and 
there are two amendments to paragraph 28, two distinct amend- 
ments. If we want to get along with the bill, why would it 
not be better to proceed with them now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri 
couples paragraphs 27 and 28. I am quite sure the Senator 
does not object to the amendments we have agreed to in para- 
graph 27. The crux of the two paragraphs is the American- 
valuation plan and that is provided for in paragraph 28. That 
is the paragraph which my colleague asked to go over. Of 
course, if the Senator from Missouri objects to it going over we 
will take it up now, and the Senator from Missouri can speak 
upon it at this time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I say to my colleague that 
there is no amendment proposed to the existing law either by 
the bill as passed by the House or by the Finance Committee as 
affecting the question of valuation, so that under the rule 
which was adopted we can not attack the American-valuation 
plan now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the rule, of course, the Senator could 
not now offer an amendment if he wanted to. So why not pro- 
ceed as we have agreed to do, and agree to the amendments in 
the paragraph, and then my colleague from Utah can offer an 
amendment to strike out the American valuation. When that 
is done, I am quite sure the Senator from Missouri is going 
to oppose it. That is the question that is involved in para- 
graphs 27 and 28. 

Mr. HAWES. May I ask the Senator from Utah if he pro- 
poses to strike out either now or later the American-valuation 
plan in this paragraph. 

Mr. KING. I am not able to answer the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am quite sure if that is done 
the Senator from Missouri will have no objection, because, as 
I understand, his objection is to striking out the American- 
valuation plan in paragraph 27, which applies to everything in 
paragraph 28. In other words, the two sections are under the 
American-valuation plan. From what the Senator from Mis- 
souri has told me he wants those two sections to remain under 
the American-valuation plan. Now my colleague says he does 
not know whether he is going to offer an amendment or not. 

Mr. KING. I can not speak for other Senators. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but I understood the Senator to say—and 
I was speaking only of the junior Senator from Utah—that he 
did not know whether he would offer an amendment to the 
American-valuation plan or not, but under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement he could not offer it now because there is no 
amendment reported to it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, technically, there is an 
amendment. We struck out American valuation in the para- 
graph above and inserted it below; but for all practical pur- 
poses it is simply a rewriting of the present law in a different 
place. In paragraph 28, page 14, the committee have stricken 
out the language providing for American valuation in one place 
and have rewritten it under subsection C in another place; so 
that technically there is an amendment on the subject pending. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I had in mind was that in paragraph 27 
there is no amendment proposed to the American-valuation 
plan. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; there is not in paragraph 27. 

Mr. SMOOT, Under the unanimous-consent agreement that 
is the paragraph we have got to decide upon first. If we agree 
to the amendments in that paragraph and do not strike out 
the American valuation, then, of course, the amendment in 
paragraph 28 will be necessary, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, may I inquire as to 
whether any agreement was reached concerning paragraphs 27 
and 28? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments in paragraph 
27 have been agreed to. As to paragraph 28 the Chair does not 
know what arrangement was made. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is one committee amrendment there which 
I will ask to have go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


In paragraph 28? 
In paragraph 28. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What about the committee 
amendment in line 24 on page 12? That could be agreed to. 
I do not think there is any objection to that 


Mr. SMOOT. 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment in line 24 on page 12 will be agreed to. The clerk will 
report the next amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 12, line 25, before the word 
“colors,” it is proposed to insert “(a) All.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is also merely a clerical change. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the anrendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 12, in line 26, after the 
word “water,” to insert “except those provided for in sub- 
paragraph (b).” 

Mr. SMOOT. The same statement I made as to the amend- 
ment in line 25 also applies to that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The anrendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 13, line 20, after the word 
“or,” to strike out the figures “1650 ” and insert “ 1651.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the amendment just 
agreed to on page 12, in line 26, inserts the words, “ except those 
provided for in subparagraph (b).” Subparagraph (b) appears 
on page 14, beginning in line 17. To the amendment beginning 
in line 17, I wish to offer an amendment as a substitute to strike 
out the committee amendment and insert an amendment which 
will transfer the two dyes named to the free list. I wish to 
inquire of the Chair whether or not the amendment appearing 
on page 12, in line 26, should be agreed to before the amendment 
which I intend to offer on page 14 shall be considered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair presumes that if the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin to subparagraph (b) 
on page 14, line 17, should be agreed to, the Senate could recon- 
sider the amendment adopted on page 12, line 26, and make it 
correspond to any changes made In subparagraph (b). 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment in subparagraph (b) relating 
to synthetic indigo provides a decrease from the present rate as 
found in the amendment above. In other words, the duty was 
45 per cent ad valorem based upon the American selling price 
as defined in subdivision (g) of section 402, Title IV, which, 
of course, is the American valuation. We reduce that rate of 
duty from 45 per cent by saying: 


Synthetic indigo— 
This amendment applies to synthetic indigo— 


“Colour Index No. 1177,” and sulphur black, “ Colour Index No. 978.” 
3 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Which, of course, is a reduction from the duty provided by the 
present law. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, as I said a few moments 
ago, I intend to offer an amendment placing those two dyes upon 
the free list, and I am going to move, in order that it may be 
considered, to strike out the committee amendment and insert 
different phraseology. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest that the 
formal amendment on line 20, page 13, may be agreed to. It 
merely changes a number. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, line 1, after the word 
“or,” to strike out “ 1650” and insert “ 1651.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is merely a formal amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The clerk will state the next amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 14, line 8, after the word 
“ derivities,” it is proposed to insert a semicolon and the words 
“vanillin, from whatever source obtained, derived, or manufac- 
tured.” 


The question is on agreeing to 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the remainder of the 
section ought to go over. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, may I inquire of the 
Senator does he intend to ask that it go over prior to the adop- 
tion of the amendment concerning vanillin? 

Mr. KING. That goes over, too. 

Mr. SMOOT. That goes over. If we decide to disagree to 
the amendment on line 17, down to and including line 24, then, 
of course, we would have to disagree to the amendment we 
have already agreed to on page 12, in line 26. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from Wis- 
consin a question? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. I understand the Senator from Wisconsin pro- 
poses to offer an amendment to the amendment recommended 
by the Finance Committee from line 17 to line 24, on page 14. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The amendment which I intend to pro- 
pose, Mr. President, is to the amendment which begins in line 
17 and ends jn line 19, relating to synthetic indigo, “ Colour In- 
dex No. 1177,” and sulphur black, “ Colour Index No. 978.” 

Mr. EDGE. The object of my inquiry was simply this: It is 
within a half hour of closing time, under our present union 
rules, and we can not dispose of that amendment in a half hour. 
I suggest to the chairman of the committee that it be under- 
stood that we will take up that amendment to-morrow when the 
Senate shall convene. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was what I understood was to be done. 
We will pass it over until to-morrow morning, and then we will 
decide the question during to-morrow’s debate. We can not do 
it in half an hour. We can spend whatever time we have left 
by going to paragraph 29, where there is no question involved of 
American valuation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. May I have the attention of the Senator from 
Wisconsin? The thought has occurred to me that it might be 
wise, because there is some little relation between the subject 
to which the Senator from Wisconsin desired to propose an 
amendment and paragraph 28—that is the dye question—to 
discuss that amendment in connection with paragraph 28. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, it really is immaterial to 
me. I desire to conform to whatever procedure the chairman 
of the committee desires to adopt concerning this amendment 
which I have suggested and the entire paragraph. I am per- 
fectly willing to have it go over if the paragraph is going over; 
and, as the junior Senator from Utah suggests, if the entire 
paragraph is to go over because of the larger controversy which 
will be raised concerning American valuation, I am perfectly 
willing to have this amendment go over or I am perfectly 
willing to take it up in the morning. It is really immaterial 
to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I should like to do is to have it go over 
until to-morrow, and take it up to-morrow; and I think that is 
satisfactory to all concerned. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does the Senator mean to take up 
American valuation to-morrow, or this particular amendment 
concerning these two dyes? . 

Mr. SMOOT. We could not act upon the others until that 
question is decided ; so we might just as well decide it to-morrow. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTDH. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Chair understand what 
goes over. Does the amendment in line 8 on page 14 go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that will go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. And all the remainder of the 
paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. And all the remainder of that paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very well. The clerk will con- 
tinue the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 17, line 21, after the word “and,” to strike out “ cellulose 
acetate rayon waste and other cellulose acetate wastes” and 
insert “ waste wholly or in chief value of cellulose acetate,” so 
as to read: 


Par. 31. (a) Cellulose acetate, and compounds, combinations, or mix- 
tures containing cellulose acetate: 

(1) In blocks, sheets, rods, tubes, powder, flakes, briquets, or other 
forms, whether or not colloided, and waste wholly or in chief value of 
cellulose acetate, all the foregoing not made into finished or partly 
finished articles, 50 cents per pound. 


Mr. GEORGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
all this amendment does is to clarify the House provision, 
There is no change in the rate. It was suggested by the Tariff 
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Commission that this wording was very much better than the 
wording of the House provision. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I am familiar with this mat- 
ter. We dealt with the same subject under the rayon schedule. 
Does the Senator want to take up this amendment and dispose 
of it this evening? Personally I am not quite prepared to be- 
lieve that cellulose acetate waste ought to be carried in the 
chemical schedule. It seems to me there are a very great many 
reasons why it ought to go in the rayon schedule with textiles. 
If the Senator will pass that over until to-morrow morning it 
may be that so far as I am concerned I will raise no question 
about it. I desire to make an investigation, however. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire to 
pass over all of paragraph 31, or just that one amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just that amendment. There are some more 
amendments to the paragraph, but I think there are some rates 
in the others, 

Mr. GEORGE. Only that one amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will continue the 
reading of the bill 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 18, line 16, after the words “rate of,” to strike out “45 
cents ’ and insert “50 cents,” so as to read: 


(b) All compounds of cellulose (except cellulose acetate, but includ- 
ing pyroxylin and other cellulose esters and ethers), and all com- 
pounds, combinations, or mixtures of which any such compound is the 
component material of chief value: 

(1) In blocks, sheets, rods, tubes, powder, flakes, briquets, or other 
forms, whether or not colloided, not made into finished or partly finished 
articles, 40 cents per pound, except that transparent sheets more than 
three one-thousandths of 1 inch and not more than thirty-two one- 
thousandths of 1 inch in thickness shall be subject to duty at the rate 
of 50 cents per pound, 


Mr. KING. What is that? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is cellulose compounds in blocks, sheets, 
rods, tubes, powder, flakes, and so forth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Utah to explain the reason why the committee increased 
the House rate: 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will state in the beginning 
that the act of 1922 carries a rate of 40 cents a pound, and the 
House increased that rate to 45 cents a pound. The Senate 
committee amendment increases it to 50 cents a pound. 

The most important recent development in the pyroxylin in- 
dusiry is the commercial production of transparent sheets of 
celluloid for use in safety glass, which consists of a sheet of 
pyroxylin cemented between two sheets of plate or sheet glass, 
used mostly in automobiles. The principal use of the glass is 
for wiiidshields in automobiles, and many cars use the glass in 
side doors and windows. It is probable that this material will 
be used in public carriers, such as electric cars, railroad trains, 
and busses. 

There are four manufacturers—three plants located in New 
Jersey and one in Massachusetts. In addition there are six 
producers of safety glass, who use the celluloid sheets and plates 
of sheet glass as raw material. 

The production in 1929, based on the rate of output in Sep- 
tember of this year, is estimated at 1,500,000 pounds, and the 
imports at approximately 800,000 pounds. In other words, more 
than half of the amount of this glass used in the United States 
is imported into the country; and it is a new article, as, of 
course, all the Senators know. 

If all automobiles used safety glass throughout, over 20,000,000 
pounds of transparent sheets would be required each year by 
this industry alone. This amount of safety sheets would re- 
quire about 10,000,000 pounds of cotton linters, 25,000,000 pounds 
of acids, such as nitric and sulphuric, 10,000,000 pounds of 
alcohol, and between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 pounds of camphor: 

Imports of transparent pyroxylin sheets originate chiefly in 
Germany, the price of which is 65 cents as compared with the 
domestic cost of $1.14 to $1.20 per pound. 

Recently the production of these sheets has begun in Japan, 
one of the principal celluloid-manufacturing nations in the 
world, where the low labor cost and the advantage of cheap 
camphor favor a low cost of production. Senators know that 
the home of camphor is in Japan. They also know that the 
labor cost in Japan is lower than in almost any other place in 
the world; and they have started the manufacture of this safety 
glass. 
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The provision in paragraph 31 (b) (1)— 


except that transparent sheets more than three one-thousandths of 1 
inch and not more than thirty-two one-thousandths of 1 inch in thick- 
ness shall be subject to duty at the rate of 50 cents per pound— 


covers transparent sheets used for safety glass, and that only. 
All other pyroxylin sheets are dutiable at 40 cents‘a pound. 
That is the same rate as in the act of 1922. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I did not hear the reason 
that the Senator gave for the increase over the House rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The importations now are over one-third of all 
that has been used up to date. This product has been used only 
in automobile windshields up to the present time; but it is 
being manufactured now in Germany, and all of these 800,000 
pounds come from Germany. Plants for its manufacture are 
now being erected in Japan, however. It is for that reason, 
and that only, that the duty is increased. 

We had no objections whatever to the increase from the auto- 
mobile people, and they use about the whole of it. Of course, if 
all automobiles used this kind of glass it would require the 
amount of cotton linters and nitric and sulphuric acid that I 
have already stated, and it would be a wonderful industry in 
this country. I think after a while all of the best automobiles, 
at least, will use this glass. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I should like to see 
this safety glass at a price where even those who ride in the 
cheaper cars could be as well protected from accidents due to 
flying glass as those who ride in the more expensive cars. 

Mr. SMOOT. I saw a notice the other day that from now on 
the front shield of the Ford automobile will be made of this 
kind of glass. A positive statement to that effect was made in 
the press the other day. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, Mr. President; but we do not 
know whether that will be possible or not if the rate recom- 
mended by the committee goes into effect. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, how many pounds are there 
in a windshield? There is about half a pound, is there not? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is more than that, Mr. President. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It is a thin strip that goes between the two 
pieces of glass. It weighs almost nothing. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. As the Senator from Wisconsin will note, the 
increase recommended is 5 per cent ad valorem, which is not a 
very serious increase ; and if he will study the cost sheets—I am 
informed by the representative of the Tariff Commission that 
they made a special inquiry because of this being a new prod- 
uct—he will find the 50 per cent ad valorem does not represent 
the difference between the cost of the German product and the 
American product. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. This is a per pound rate. 

Mr. EDGE. Fifty cents per pound—I made a misstatement. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. I am astonished that the Senator from 
New Jersey, in whose State three of these fortunate manufac- 
turers reside, should not realize what a boon he has brought to 
New Jersey by the action of the committee, and I hope the 
Senator will not run down his accomplishments to too great an 
extent. 

Mr. EDGE. I must, of course, accept the scolding of the 
Senator from Wisconsin that I misstated the rate as 50 per cent 
instead of 50 cents a pound; but the main reason for my invit- 
ing the attention of the Senator was the fact that the repre- 
sentative of the Tariff Commission advised me that they have 
made a special inquiry because of the more recent development 
of this product, and that the recommended rate did not cover 
the difference between the cost in our country and the cost of 
the imported article. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand that; but, with all due 
respect to the investigations which have been made—and I am 
not criticizing them—nevertheless, these rush investigations 
which have been made in conjunction with the preparation of 
this bill, and to meet the situation presented by the passage of 
the bill, are not investigations of the thorough nature and 
character and are not as final as they would be if they were 
properly conducted investigations by the commission, where all 
of the time necessary to arrive at the complete data would be 
afforded. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator from Utah will permit 
me, I am raising the point concerning this increase merely be- 
cause it seems to me that we ought to have the facts to justify 
such a rate, because here we are imposing a penalty upon 
safety in the equipment of automobiles with this glass; and I 
say in all seriousness that with the growing increase in the use 
of the automobile, and the increase in accidents which is a 
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natural result from the increase in the number of cars, the 
Senate should be certain that the action which is taken in this 
matter is justified. 

Mr. BLAINE and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield first to my colleague. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I think I can qualify as a wit- 
ness in this matter. I found it necessary just the other week 
to replace the windshield of my own car, and in obtaining quo- 
tations upon the size of glass necessary for the windshield, I 
found that this nonshatterable glass would cost $30 at retail. 
I do not know anything about the wholesale price. I chose to 
put in the ordinary glass, which cost $10. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, may I call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that the duty here is an increase of 5 cents 
a pound on a material that is 0.032 of an inch thick, a sheet of 
which large enough to go between the two plates of an auto- 
mobile windshield would not weigh over a pound, and the in- 
creased cost per automobile would not be over 5 cents. 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not know about that. I am just giving 
personal testimony that came to me by reason of my experience. 

Mr. SMOOT. The charge for that windshield is in proportion 
to the charge for the autonrobile itself. I would not dare to 
make a guess as to what is the amount made upon an automo- 
bile between the cost and what the consumer pays. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am unable to understand what basis 
there is for an increase on a product of which we produce over 
17,000,000 pounds and import 121,000 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the item at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Tariff Commission reports that it is 
the item. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is referring to the wrong kind of 
celluloid. 

Mr. GEORGE. I hope the Senator from Utah will speak a 
little louder. I want to have something to say about this matter, 
and I am going to be wholly in the dark unless the Senator will 
speak a little louder. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me say to my colleague that 
this item can not be disposed of to-night, because I shall oppose 
the increase, and I desire to present some facts for the consid- 
eration of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That being the case, there is no need of dis 
cussing it any further to-night, and I move that we take a 
recess until 10 o’clock to-morrow. 

RECESS 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 
48 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, Octo- 
ber 25, 1929, at 10 o’clock a. nm. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuourspay, October 24, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order 
by the Clerk, Hon. William Tyler Page, who read the following 
communication from the Speaker: 


Tue SPEAKER'S RoOMs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATsS, 
Washington, D. C., October 24, 1929. 
The CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES : 
I hereby designate the Hon, C. WILLIAM RAMSEYER as Speaker pro 
tempore for this day. 
NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


Mr. RAMSEYER took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chaplain will offer prayer. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 

We need a refuge, O God, and we praise Thee that we find it 
in Thy fatherhood. We thank Thee for the form and the power 
and the love of Him who gave His life for us. We are made 
better by hearkening to His counsels and heeding His precepts. 
O bless us with His mercy, pity, and peace. Let us know Him, 
and wisdom will surely linger. We would have this be our chief 
desire. We ask this for Thy glory and for the inspiration of 
our daily lives, of which Jesus Christ, the Lord of heaven and 
earth, is pledge and proof. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Monday, October 21, 1929, 
was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had on October 15, 1929, passed the 
following resolution: 

Senate Resolution 134 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the an- 
nouncement of the death of the Hon. LESLIn JASPER STEELE, late a 
Representative from the State of Georgia. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives and transmit a copy thereof to the family of 
the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased the Senate do now take a recess until 11 o’clock a. m. to- 
morrow. 


The message further announced that the Senate had passed 
bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1764. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the High- 
way Department of the State of Tennessee to maintain a bridge 
across the French Broad River on the Newport-Asheville (N. C.) 
Road near the town of Del Rio in Cocke County, Tenn.; and 

8S. 1816. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at or near Wabasha, Minn. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 3 
minutes p. m.) the House, under House Resolution 59, adjourned 
until Monday, October 28, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware: A bill (H. R. 4767) to 
authorize sale of iron pier in Delaware Bay near Lewes, Del. ; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 4768) to 
amend Public Act 506, Seventieth Congress; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4769) to amend section 5 of the World War 
veterans’ act, aS amended; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 4770) granting an increase 
of pension to Frank Miller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4771) for the relief of Flora Yost (Klinaw- 
ski) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4772) for the relief of John Fieckstein; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 4773) granting a pension 
to Josiah W. Brewer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARKE of New York: A bill (H. R. 4774) granting 
an increase of pelsion to Lillie A. Howard; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 4775) for the 
relief of Oscar R. Witte; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4776) granting a pension to Sarah B. 
Hitchcock ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRADDOCK: A bill (H. R. 4777) granting an increase 
of pension to Albert Long; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 4778) for the relief of G. 
Elias & Bro. (Inc.) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 4779) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jacob Myers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FREAR: A bill (H. R. 4780) granting an increase of 
pension to Harriet E. Townsend; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 4781) for the relief of 
James A. Blueford and Josephine E. Blueford; to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 4782) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E, Sly; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 4783) granting a pension 
to Mary D. Cowgill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KORELL: A bill (H. R. 4784) granting a pension to 
Robert E. Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. LEECH: A bill (H. R. 4785) granting an increase of 
pension to Jessie T. Gray; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4786) granting an increase of pension to 
Thresa Mishler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4787) granting an increase of pension to 
Belinda Bender; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 4788) granting 
a pension to Jennie Ditch; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
SlonS. 

By Mr. McREYNOLDS: A bill (H. R. 4789) granting a pen- 
sion to Hettie Bell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4790) granting an increase of pension to 
Lorena F. D’Armand; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4791) granting a pension to Beatrice 
Ophelia Simmons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 4792) granting an increase 
of pension to Maria J. Morrison; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4793) granting an increase of pension to 
Ella J. Atkinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 4794) granting a pension to 
William H. Masterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4795) granting a pension to Esther Eliza- 
beth Atteberry ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 4796) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary M. Brady; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 4797) grant- 
ing a pension to George Fleischhauer; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 4798) granting a 
pension to Ira Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 4799) for the 
relief of James Johnson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4800) granting a pension to Alice B. Cook; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4801) for the relief of the Gauley Bridge 
Baptist Church, of Gauley Bridge, Fayette County, W. Va.; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4802) granting an increase of pension to 
Minnie V. Cobbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 4803) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Parris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4804) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza A. Goodell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4805) granting a pension to Nettie Cham- 
paigne ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 4806) granting 
a pension to James Dillon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4807) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary F. Perrin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 4808) for the relief of Mad- 
dux Air Lines (Inc.) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 4809) granting 
a pension to Hugo Frie; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
757. By Mr. LEHLBACH: Petition to increase Civil War 
veterans’ pensions ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Frmay, October 25, 1929 
(Legislative day of Monday, September 30, 1929) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk cailed the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 


Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 


Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
King 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Moses 
Norbeck 


Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Di 
Edge 
Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
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Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Norris 

ye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 


Phipps 
Pine 


Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 


Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Ransdell Smith Vandenberg 
Reed Smoot Wagner 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. LHighty-five Senators having 


answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


REPORTS ON NOMINATIONS 


Mr. JONES, as in open executive session, from the Committee 
on Commerce, reported nominations in the Coast Guard and the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, which were ordered to be placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry postal nomi- 
nations, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 1948) to amend the World War adjusted compepsa- 
tion act, 1924; to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 1949) for the relief of Messrs. M. Aronin & Sons; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 1950) granting an increase of pension to Mary M. 
Cherry (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (S. 1951) granting a pension to Sadie Stepp; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 1952) providing a nautical school at the port of New 
Orleans, La.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1953) providing for the examination and prelimi- 
nary survey of Bayou Cocodrie, Bayou Courtableau, Bayou 
Boeuf, and Bayou Teche, in the State of Louisiana ; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 1954) providing insurance relief for certain World 
War soldiers; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 1955) for the relief of Maddux Air Lines (lnc.) ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. COPELAND submitted two amendments and Mr. LA 
FOLLETTE and Mr. THOMAS of Idaho each submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by them, respectively, to 
House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which were severally 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


WORLD PEACE 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article from the New York World 
of the 13th instant entitled “A Law Making It Unsafe to Start a 
War.” It is by Prince Holm, of Denmark, a noted explorer, 
lecturer, and war correspondent. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the New York World, Sunday, October 13, 1929] 


A Law MAKING IT UNSAFE TO START A WAR—PRINCE HOLM’S PROJECTED 
PLAN WouLp ConscriIpT RULERS, MINISTERS OF STATE, LEGISLATORS, 
AND ALL OrHeRsS Favorkinc CONFLICT FoR First-LiINE TRENCHES— 
No More Wars, Says Cou, E, H. Housn, 1F ALL NaTIONS ENACTED 
PROPOSAL INTO LAW—OTHER PROMINENT MEN INDORSE PROPOSITION 


(The navyal-disarmament possibilities which have resulted from the 
meeting of President Hoover and Premier MacDonald have made the 
problem of universal peace the most generally discussed of any in the 
realm of international affairs. The World herewith presents the most 
drastic scheme for abolishing war which has thus far been put into 
legal phraseology. The author is a distinguished Danish explorer, 
lecturer, and war correspondent. His plan is presented not as represent- 
ing the views of the World but because of its general public interest.) 

By Frits Vilhelm, Prince Holm 

Since the so-called “ great’ war of 1914-1919 we have heard more of 
peace than ever, and the voices in favor of peace seem to emanate nvt 
only from vote-gleaning, professional statesmen-politicians, but also 
from the patient man in the street. Assuming, then, government by 
majority to be the obvious trend of the times, humanity ought to be 
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entitled to peace for a while, even to permanent peace, if that be a 
genuine desideratum of the majority. 

More than 13 years ago Woodrow Wilson was renominated by the 
Democratic Party for the Presidency and was precariously reelected, 
thanks to the campaign slogan: “ He kept us out of war!” 

Within a month of embarking upon his second administration, which 
event happened on March 4, 1917, Wilson went to Congress and 
demanded authority to wage war on the Germans. 

DREAMED OF ABOLITION OF WAR 


Often in those days, both in Europe and in America, did I dream of 
the possibility of the world reaching a point of development where war 
would become restricted or done away with; and during the early spring 
of 1917 it forcibly occurred to me, upon returning to New York from 
Rome, that there might eventually be a way out, provided the electorate 
were to give its energetic support—a thing ever hard of accomplishment. 

It struck me even then, perbaps only in a dim fashion as to details, 
that in case the United States had had on its statute books a law, 
which exactly covered the case of the sexagenarian Wilson joining the 
Allies as an associate; and if such a law had made it compulsory for 
the individuals, legally and morally responsible for the country’s pre- 
cipitation into a state of war, to fight in such war as common soldiers, 
more thought would have been expended by Wilson, by Congress, by his 
Cabinet, and by a few others, whose high, comfortable, political offices 
would have deteriorated under said law into a billet aboard a submarine, 
or in a trench dugout, or in a pursuit plane, before rhetoricianizing 
their Republic into participation at Armageddon. 

Precisely the same observation, of course, applies to any and all of 
the powers that went to war in the summer of 1914. In fact, had a 
law like the one outlined below existed in Austria, the ultimatum of 
July 23, 1914, would have been less arrogant, however great Serbia’s 
provocation, and no war would have been resorted to. England and 
Germany also would have stayed at home, as would Russia and France, 
under the projected law, and no World War would have ensued. 

Eleven years after Wilson signed up with the Allies under authority 
from Congress, his right-hand man, Col. Edward M. House, who spent 
much time in Europe during the war as personal representative of the 
President, received from me, as did some 3,500 other persons of stand- 
ing, the draft of a “ projected law” for the abolition of war from within. 
On May 22, 1928, Colonel House wrote me: 

“Thank you for sending me a copy of projected law. 

“There is no doubt in my mind that if such a measure were on the 
statute books of every nation in the world there would be no further 
wars. 

“T have long held the belief that those responsible for the making of 
war should share in its physical discomforts and danger.” 

AGREED WITH HIM IN PRINCIPLE 


In other words, President Wilson’s alter ego of bygone days agrees in 
principle with my plan, first by saying that were it possible to enact 
such a law everywhere, war would be done away with; secondly, by 
intimating that he would have been agreeable to the proposition of 
shipping the Cabinet and Congress, as well as a few others, under my 
* projected law,’ to war as privates in the Army or Navy. 

Colonel House does not stand alone in favoring me with his opinion. 
Others who have indorsed the law are President Hamilton Holt, of 
Rollins College; Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes, of Smith College; Major 
and General Baron Schoenaich, president of the German Peace Society. 

The seventh revised edition of my plan follows: 

“ Whereas the elected representatives of this nation, lawfully assem- 
bled for the purpose of their legislative duties, find a growing desire on 
the part of mankind to abolish war in order to avoid its disastrous con- 
sequences to neutral, vanquished, and victor alike; and 

“Whereas the existing instruments for that purpose, for example, 
courts of arbitration, treaties of amity or preference, attempts at limi- 
tation of armaments, associations or leagues of nations, peace propa- 
ganda and peace societies, and the hazardous profession of diplomacy 
are admittedly insufficient for said purpose; and 

“ Whereas it is felt that war is never caused by the public at large, 
but through misdirected power, or mistaken patriotism, or personal am- 
bition of the minority ruling class, viz, the head of the state and/or his 
government; and 

“ Whereas this nation wishes to become the first to enact a law that 
forever abolishes war, which no set phraseology or idealistic tendency 
can arbitrarily “outlaw”: Now, therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That in case this nation at any time becomes involved 
in armed conflict or war with another nation, or faction of another 
nation, whether for defensive, aggressive, repressive, imperialistic, or 
other purpose, the following measures shall, within 10 hours after the 
beginning of hostilities and/or the formal declaring of war, be carried 
into effect, to wit: 

“(a) On the principle that their continuation in office has become 
wholly inadvisable, there shall be conscripted as simple soldiers or simple 
Sailors, with rank of privates, in the nation’s armed forces on land— 
although only in the Infantry shock troops—or at sea—although only 
for service on board submarines—or.in the air, for the earliest possible 
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participation in actual hostilities against the enemy under fire, the fol- 
lowing persons: 

“(1) The head of the state, if male, whether president, sovereign, or 
regent. 

*(2) All male blood relatives of the head of the state, having at- 
tained the age of 16 years. 

“(3) All male civilian officials, and all military, naval, and air officers, 
attached to the household of the head of the state. 

“(4) The prime minister and other secretaries of state, as well as all 
under and assistant secretaries of state, of the Government, except the 
secretary of state for peace, hereinafter mentioned. 

“(5) All male representatives, elected by the nation for legislative 
work ; 1. e., all members of parliamentary or congressional bodies, of both 
lower and upper houses, except such members as voted openly against 
said armed conflict or war. 

“(6) All bishops and prelates or ecclesiastics of similar rank, of the 
nation’s churches, whether state churches or no, who failed pubiicly to 
oppose said armed conflict or war.” 

The above enlistments as privates are for the duration of the armed 
conflict or war and are enforced in disregard of the individual’s age 
and/or condition of health, upon which the military medical officers will 
pass after enlistment. 

“(b) There shall be conscripted as simple nurses or servants in the 
medical auxiliaries of the army, and for service only at the front, as 
near actual hostilities under fire as dressing stations and/or field hospi- 
tals are established, the following persons: 

“(7) The head of the state, if female, whether president, sovereign, or 
regent, 

“(8) All female blood relatives of the head of the state having at- 
tained the age of 16 years, and all male relatives according to a—2, as 
well as her consort. 

“(9) All female officials attached to the household of the head of the 
state, and all male functionaries according to a-3. 

“(10) All female representatives, elected by the nation for legislative 
work, except such as voted openly against said armed conflict or war. 

“(11) All present wives, all daughters of present marriages, and all 
sisters, provided said women are entitled to vote at general elections, 
of the persons mentioned under a (1-6).” 

The above enlistments as simple nurses or servants are for the dura- 
tion of the armed conflict or war, and are enforced in disregard of the 
individual’s age and/or condition of health, upon which the military 
medical officers will pass after enlistment. (Women, however, are ex- 


empt from enlistment in case of pregnancy and/or lactation until one 
year after date of last confinement.) 


“(c) Promotion in rank, even for conspicuous military or medical 


service, is denied the persons mentioned under (a) and (b) forever; 
but their services, if worthy, may be recompensed with available na- 
tional decorations. 

“(d) The official positions vacated by drafting the persons under 
(a) and (b) shall be filled immediately by their preelected or preap- 
pointed deputy successors as follows: 

“(12) The position of head of state is filled by the secretary of state 
for peace, hereinafter mentioned. 

“(13) The position of prime minister and of other secretaries of state, 
including under and assistant secretaries of state, are filled by the 
successors chosen for that purpose at the preceding general elections, or 
by previous appointment by the head of state. 

“(14) The positions of the elected representatives of the nation, 
except those who voted against the armed conflict or war in question, 
and who therefore remain in office, are filled by their deputy successors, 
designated at the preceding general elections ; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That no armed hostilities of any kind whatsoever can be 
commenced without a two-thirds vote of the entire parliamentary body, 
assembled in one chamber, cast in favor of commencing an armed 
conflict or war, whatever its nature; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That inasmuch as war will become extinguished through 
the present law, the committee on disarmament of the elected representa- 
tives of the nation be forthwith directed to draw up in detail a plan for 
the abolition of the armed forces of the nation, a small remnant of 
which sball constitute this nation’s contribution toward such interna- 
tional protective police force as the security of nations may require 
by treaty against piracy, banditry, etc.; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That the committee on constitutional amendments of the 
elected representatives of the nation be forthwith directed to draw up a 
report concerning the constitutional changes, if any, necessitated by 
the present law; and be it finally 

“ Resolved, That the physical enforcement of this law, should that 
improbable contingency ever arise, be intrusted to an armed body of 
5,000 male voters, all avowed believers in peace, to be organized im- 
mediately by the principal peace societies of the country under the 
supervision of the secretary of state for peace, whose appointment and 
department are provided for in an annex. 

“Annex: The cabinet position of secretary of state for peace and a 
department or ministry of peace are hereby created. The secretary of 
state for peace takes rank in the cabinet immediately after the prime 
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minister, whose office, however, may be exercised by said secretary of 
state for peace. Simultaneously the positions of secretary of state for 
war and secretary of state for the navy are merged into one, to be 
known as secretary of state for defense, who henceforth takes the lowest 
rank in the cabinet.” 


WOULD FIND WAY OUT OF DILEMMA 


Should, under this law, the rare case arise where a king or a presi- 
dent or a reigning queen, as well as the members of his or her family, 
government, or parliament, would prefer staying at home to jumping 
overnight into the trenches, they would find, I am perfectly convinced, 
an easy way out of their dilemma by maintaining peace with their 
adversary, 

The creation of the office of a secretary of state for peace is, of 
course, a thing that should have been undertaken by every sovereign 
State when its first cabinet was formed. Secretaries or ministers of 
labor and health are mostly creations of yesterday. Let us see to it 
that that of secretary for peace takes shape to-morrow! 

And here we finally get to the question that I have so often been 
asked during the past year, while this war-abolition plan has been 
wending its slow way through the world’s press: How is this project 
ever going to be enacted into law? 

I reply, first and foremost, that an international campaign for creat- 
ing the office of secretary of state for peace in each country, which 
lays claim to being civilized and to making progress toward the elimi- 
nation of war (they all do), ought universally to succeed. There 
would not be a government living that would stand up and inform the 
world that it did not particularly need a secretary for peace, while 
simultaneously, according to fashion, advocating peace in general. 

Needless to say, the duty of a peace minister would be solely crea- 
tive work toward the elimination of war—not by fiat but by enforcible 
legislation. 

While the highly desirable international propaganda for creating the 
office of secretary of state for peace in every country went on, another 
campaign, more national in scope, should be taken up everywhere. 
Through it the electorate should be informed about the possibilities of 
abolishing war by enacting a law like the one I submit above, or a 
similar one; also that no parliament or congress would be apt to pass 
such a law of its own free will, but only under heavy political pressure 
of the nation’s voters, 


LET CHARITY BEGIN AT HOME 

Peace can be established, if truly wanted, by letting charity begin 
at home—in this case by passing a law in each country involving no 
new treaties, as the World of New York so wisely pointed out in dis- 
cussing my plan in its issue of February 27, 1928, but enlisting human 
nature by making it legally obligatory upon the war makers them- 
selves to rush to war, not as commanders in chief with private ambula- 
tory flagpoles, nor as staff ornaments with aiguillettes, but as rankless 
privates and gory combatants. 

Even were we to imagine the situation, where a country that had 
adopted this law were fairly suddenly (war never comes out of a clear 
sky!) attacked by another country, which did not live under a similar 
law, the attacked country would not be placed in any materially dif- 
ferent position than heretofore, provided it had not wholly disarmed, 
except that its head of state, together with his executive and legislating 
paftners, would go to war as privates, while their positions were auto- 
matically filled by persons who were not responsible for inviting the 
attack. 

Which country, I wonder, is going to be the first to pass a law that 
abolishes war from within? It risks nothing by so doing! And 
surely it will blaze an open trail through a jungle of political hypocrisy, 
humbuggery, stupidity, and cowardice. 


CEDING THE PUBLIC DOMAIN TO THE STATES—ADDRESS OF SENATOR 
BRATTON, OF NEW MEXICO 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Bratron] delivered an instructive and 
interesting address over a national wired hook-up from radio 
Station WMAL last evening, concerning the subjeet of “ceding 
the public domain to the States.” I ask that it may be printed 
in the REecorp. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 
The address referred to is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


The subject to which I address myself and invite your attention, 
namely, whether the unreserved and unappropriated land constituting 
the public domain of the United States shall be ceded to the several 


States in which it is located, is not a new one. Statesmen, writers, 
and speakers have advanced their beliefs regarding it with marked eru- 
dition, Accordingly, I shall not indulge the hope that I may say any- 
thing new touching the problem. On the contrary, I shall be content 
if I may be able, through a hurried canvass of some features of the 
Situation, to arrest attention, excite curiosity, provoke inquiry, and 
arouse a desire to solve the problem at a reasonably early date. That 
it will be foremost among the subjects considered during the forth- 
coming regular session of Congress is patent to everyone enjoying any 
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degree of familiarity with existing conditions. This will not be the 
first time Congress has dealt with it. It will be recalled that in 1833 
Henry Clay introduced a bill, which subsequently passed through Con- 
gress, granting all public land to the States. It received a pocket veto 
at the hands of President Jackson. Bills to the same effect have been 
introduced and urged from time to time since. Indeed, several are now 
pending in the Congress. 

Because the question is of peculiar vital concern to the States within 
whose borders this land is situated, and because its various aspects are 
relatively little understood by many people residing in other States who 
have only a nominal stake in the problem, with the consequent result 
that they are little versed in its intricacies, it may be well to state 
some of the salient features of the matter at hand. Virtually all of 
the land in question is situated in 17 States; the vast majority of it 
is to be found within 11 of these States, commonly called the public-land 
States. They are Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. The area em- 
braces 190,000,000 acres in the public domain proper; 10,000,000 acres 
heretofore withdrawn by Executive order of the President for stock 
driveways and stock watering places, and 35,000,000 acres likewise with- 
drawn by Executive proclamation for coal, oil, and oil-shale reserves, 
thus making a total well in excess of 200,000,000 acres. It is larger 
than the combined area of Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, West Virginia, and 
South Carolina. It is six times as large as the State of Pennsylvania. 
This does not include national parks, national monuments, national 
forests, Indian reservations, nor lands withdrawn for mineral reserves, 
power sites, and some additional reservations relatively small in 
quantity. 

Speaking in even numbers, there are 155,000,000 acres in forest 
reserves, 48,000,000 acres in Indian reservations, 6,000,000 acres in 
national parks, 9,000,000 acres in stock driveways, 7,000,000 acres 
withdrawn for power sites and classifications, and 8,000,000 acres with- 
drawn for coal, oil, and oil-shale reserves. It is not advocated by 
anyone, so far as my knowledge extends, to disturb the autonomy of 
land heretofore reserved for the purposes just enumerated and now 
devoted to such uses. Let that be clearly understood lest some one 
interested in preserving our forests and other places of scenic value, 
or who feels a deep interest in the welfare of our Indian population 
should suffer disturbance of mind in the belief that the matter under 
discussion involves a proposal to grant or disturb those lands. That 
will not be done. The proposal concerns only unreserved and unap- 
propriated land now constituting the public domain. 

A written communication addressed by the President to Hon. Joseph 
M. Dixon, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, on August 21 last, and 
by the latter read to a conference of governors of the public-land States 
held at Salt Lake City, Utah, on the 26th and 27th days of that month, 
gave rise to the renewed. discussion which is now manifesting itself 
in all parts of the country through press comment and otherwise. In 
his letter the President suggested the advisability of ceding to the 
States the surface rights to this land, reserving all subsurface min- 
erals to the Federal Government. In order that the direct question, 
in all of its aspects, as well as its several related subjects, might be 
thoroughly and scientifically studied, culminating in suggestions made 
for consideration in connection with his recommendations to Congress, 
the President expressed himself as being in favor of the appointment 
of a commission of 9 or 10 members, at least 5 of whom should be 
chosen from leading citizens residing in the public-land States, and 
to that end he invited the governors of those States to recommend 
persons for such service. It is my understanding that the governors 
have submitted their recommendations. The President last week named 
Hon. James R. Garfield, Secretary of the Interior during the adminis- 
tration of President Roosevelt, as chairman of the commission. Others 
already named for membership include such outstanding men as Dr. 
Elwood Mead, Director of the Bureau of Reclamation; I. M. Brand- 
jord, commissioner of State lands and investments in the State of 
Montana; P. K, Tiffany, superintendent of hydraulics and reclamation 
in the State of Washington; George W. Malone, State engineer of the 
State of Nevada; William Peterson, geologist associated with the State 
Agricultural College of the State of Utah; I. M. Nash, State land com- 
missioner of the State of Idaho; and Charles J. Moynihan, an attorney 
of note in Denver, Colo., who specializes in land-office and forestry 
matters. Other members will be subsequently named. In addition the 
President has announced that Secretaries Wilbur and Hyde will serve 
as ex officio members because of the interest the Departments of the 
Interior and Agriculture will have in the inquiry. 

It is my understanding that the commission thus designated will be 
charged with the duty of making an exhaustive inquiry into the direct 
and related phases of the subject matter and of submitting their find- 
ings to the President for use in subsequent consideration of the 
proposal. 

Let us address ourselves to the reasons which find support in the 
advocacy of passing title to this land to the States. It is my belief 
that the most important factor in the whole equation is conservation. 
Most of the land is suited only for grazing. Its value for this purpose 
is being rapidly reduced through reckless use and neglect. This is due 
to a lack of constructive regulation to prevent overgrazing and other 
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abuses by those who have no financial interest in the land itself. The 
gross overpasturing, admitted by all who are familiar with the facts, 
has grazed the land almost bare. The grass over vast areas has been 
destroyed to its very roots. Its complete destruction is at hand unless 
some sound, economic regulatory policy is evolved. With the gradual 
diminution of grass marked increase in soil erosion has followed swiftly. 
These combined conditions have reduced the productivity of the land 
as much as 80 and 90 per cent in some instances. To continue the 
present unregulated condition is to invite economic destruction. Regard 
for true principles of conservation lead unerringly to the conclusion 
that a change of policy in the very near future is imperative. This 
condition will correct itself gradually and steadily if the land is sur- 
rendered to the States, and they in turn pass it to private ownership, 
where the owner has the natural urge to protect and preserve his 
estate. It likewise will be cured if the State establishes, as it natur- 
ally will do, safeguards against these evils as to such part as may be 
leased for grazing purposes. Undoubtedly the States can be trusted, 
with their immediate knowledge of conditions, to meet the situation 
with expedition and effectiveness. As sound economic safeguards are 
promulgated and the soil restored to a higher productive condition 
more agricultural returns will be produced and increased herds will be 
grazed. It seems to me that due regard for the principles of conserva- 
tion make it necessary to terminate the present situation with all haste 
and to speedily place this vast area under better regulatory supervision. 
That can and will be done when the land is delivered to the States. It 
will not be done so long as it remains in Government ownership. 

I assert with emphasis that there is no longer any occasion for the 
Federal Government to hold this land. Doubtless in the past it was to 
the best interest of all concerned that the Government retain and ex- 
ercise control over it in order that it might not be squandered. The 
States were then young, inexperienced, and perhaps would have wasted 
the heritage. That time has passed. The States are abundantly able 
to protect this land now and devote it to gainful purposes. They have 
heretofore received grants for educational and other purposes and have 
protected them with efficiency and fidelity. It may be safely said that 
they are prepared and will accept the proposed grant with due appre- 
ciation of their responsibility. Allow me to direct your attention to a 
statement made by the President in his communication, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. He said: 

“It may be stated at once that our Western States have long since 
passed from their swaddling clothes and are to-day more competent to 
manage much of these affairs than is the Federal Government. More- 
over, we must seek every opportunity to retard the expansion of Fed- 


eral bureaucracy and to place our communities in control of their own 
destinies.” 


With this statement I am in full accord. In addition, it should be 
borne in mind that the States are more familiar with the problems 
which, of necessity, will arise in the administration of this land, than 
the Federal Government can possibly be. The land itself is situated in 
the western part of the Nation, many hundreds and in some cases 
thousands of miles from the National Capital. In the very nature of 
things, the Federal Government is incapacitated by these long distances, 
eliminating other factors, to cope with the many difficulties inhering in 
the problem. The land is variegated in class and character. It is not 
uniform. Some of it is desert; some rough and rugged; some covered 
with sagebrush; some with greasewood; some with mesquite; while 
some is spotted here and there with cacti, each class presenting dif- 
ferent problems for solution in determining the most advantageous use 
to which it can be devoted. There is, however, one problem common 
to it all, and that is water. Its scarcity has challenged the pioneers 
of every age who have ventured to exercise mastery over this vast 
domain. That challenge still exists and must be met. Those who 
know conditions best, and, therefore, are better equipped to meet and 
solve them, live in that region, not in Washington. Therefore the 
States are better able to classify the land, cope with economic conditions 
and evolve policies most conducive to the highest degree of conserva- 
tion and productivity. I speak with measured words when I say that the 
States, through careful and scientific management, can devote most of 
it to a gainful use and cause it to bear some revenue. Adequate and 
appropriate legislation can be enacted providing methods for sale or 
lease, whereby some of it can be used for homesteads; some can be sold 
to the livestock growers, both large and small; and some can be 
leased to herdsmen, upon which livestock can be maintained, provided 
always, of course, that the revenue derived shall be devoted to the pur- 
poses specified in the act of Congress making the grant. 

The grant should provide that all income derived from the sale, 
lease, or other disposition of the land, or any part thereof, should be 
used for maintenance of schools and/or construction of roads, thus 
leaving it to each State to determine how much or what part should be 
allocated to each purpose. It is my belief that the States should be left 
free to legislate upon the details as public policy might dictate. The 
extra cost of administering the trust would not be great. I think 
accurately when I say that each of the States has created some State 
agency through which it now administers the public land previously 
granted. With little additional machinery the land now proposed to 
be ceded could be administered effectively. The increased expense would 
be relatively small and measurably less than the sum now expended by 
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the Federal Government in the exercise of its meager and ineffective 
supervision. As illustrating the financial advantage the States would 
enjoy, I instance my own State of New Mexico. It will be recalled that 
the land now produces no revenue to the Federal Government. As con- 
trasted with that situation, my attention was directed a few days ago 
to a press report containing a purported statement made by the land 
commissioner of New Mexico, in which he gave it as his deliberate 
judgment that the 17,000,000 acres of public domain in that State, if 
and when granted, would increase the annual income to the State 
$500,000. If that statement is substantially correct and the same 
ratio should obtain in other States, it is easy to visualize the vast 
potential income that is now being lost to those States and at the same 
time enjoyed by no one. Not only would the land become subject to 
taxation and consequently bear revenue, but the industry conducted on 
it would likewise produce income. Accordingly, the State would re- 
plenish its exchequer from both sources. 


It has been urged by some that the cession should not be made now 
because the remaining public land should be preserved for homestead 
purposes. A review of the pertinent facts will serve, I think, to dispel 
the soundness of such a belief. Turn with me hastily to a history of 
the legislation regarding homesteads upon public land. The first home- 
stead law was enacted May 20, 1862—67 years ago. Different enact- 
ments have been made since then, but during all of that period a law 
has been in existence under which homestead entries could be made. 
Under the first law, an entryman could file upon and acquire 160 acres 
with all minerals. That statute contained no reservation whatever of 
minerals. On February 19, 1909, what is commonly called the enlarged 
homestead act was passed. It authorized an entry upon a maximum 
of 320 acres, without mineral reservation, of lands designated by the 
Secretary of the Interior as nonirrigable and suitable for dry farming, 
meaning that when a citizen sought to acquire a homestead of 320 acres, 
the Secretary must determine that the land affected was not irrigable 
in character and that it was suitable for dry farming. When so found, 
the entryman could acquire it and, in the event minerals were later 
discovered, they became his property unless it could be shown that he 
committed fraud in withholding information relating to their existence. 
The next act of a general nature was approved December 29, 1916, 
popularly called the stock-raising homestead law, applicable to all public- 
land States, authorizing an entryman to file upon 640 acres, with all 
minerals reserved to the Government. To otherwise express it, the 
entryman could get title to the surface rights to 640 acres, but not the 
minerals in connection therewith. They were reserved to the Govern- 
ment. It will be observed that the quantity of land obtainable has been 
progressively increased, the original act permitting the acquisition of 
160 acres, the act of 1909, authorizing an acquest area of 320 acres, 
and the last act, making provision for acquiring 640 acres. I am 
perfectly certain that the moving cause for this increase in area was 
that the class and character of land remaining available for homestead 
purposes was constantly decreasing. The best land was always selected, 
thereby leaving the less desirable for those who came afterwards. It 
would be merely to state the obvious to say that those who went ahead 
entered upon the choicest tracts, situated alongside the streams and 
left that farther away for the ones who followed. The truth is that 
virtually all of the land suited and adapted to homestead purposes, or 
substantial agricultural production, has already been entered upon and 
passed to private ownership. Indeed, it is the frequent experience of 
one familiar with the area in question to see a vacant and dilapidated 
shanty supplying mute evidence that some brave pioneer waged a losing 
struggle against the forces of nature in his effort to acquire a tract of 
land upon which to support himself and family. Ceding the land to the 
States, however, will, not necessarily foreclose the opportunity to make 
homestead entry upon it. Each State could, through appropriate legis- 
lation, provide for that. It could make suitable provisions for home- 
steading any part of it, with such conditions and limitations as popular 
sentiment might dictate in the halls of the legislature. So it will not 
do to say that the plan proposed should meet with disapproval because 
it will terminate all opportunity to devote any part of the land to 
homestead entry. 

I have not essayed thus far to discuss whether the minerals should 
be granted along with the surface rights. It is my belief that they 
should be included in the grant. I regard it as fundamentaliy unsound 
in this Republic, resting upon the doctrine of equality among the States, 
frequently called the equal-footing doctrine, to allow some of the States 
to enju ; revenue from all of their lands as well as every type and class 
of minerals and deny that right to other States. It seems to me that 
such course violates the equity of the doctrine if not the letter of it. 
For instance, Pennsylvania owns and exercises sovereignty of taxation 
upon every acre of land within her borders, as well as every ton of 
coal or gallon of oil. New Mexico or Wyoming does not enjoy that 
degree of sovereignty. They are denied the right respecting much of 
their land and minerals. More, the people of Pennsylvania have an 
indirect and partial ownership in some of the land, as well as some 
minerals in New Mexico, Wyoming, and the other public-land States, 
while the converse of that condition is not true. That is inequality 
of sovereignty. So I should favor granting the subsurface minerals as 
well as the surface rights to the land. I believe the States are entitled 
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to them. If, however, the minerals can not be acquired by the States 
in question now, I shall support appropriate legislation granting the 
surface rights and leaving the other question for consideration at some 
future time. By this method a vast area of nonrevenue-bearing land 
will be placed upon the tax rolls. Industry will be conducted upon it. 
The income to the States will be increased in a substantial degree and 
the land, through stricter regulation and better husbandry, will be 
conserved and increased in its productivity. ‘Time precludes me from 


discussing some other relevant and equally interesting features of this 
western problem. 


SELECTION OF CENSUS BNUMERATORS 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp the correspondence between Congressman Louis 
LupLow and the President of the United States, the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the Director of the Census regarding the 
selection of census enumerators, referring particularly to the 
selection of ex-Service men without regard to the political party 
affiliations they may have. Representative LupLow has shown 
a fine spirit and has rendered a real service to the cause of good 
government by the persistency he has displayed in this matter. 
The entire correspondence is so interesting and so important in 
this stage of the census preliminaries that I desire the privilege 
of inserting it in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


On July 22, 1929, Representative LupLow wrote to William M. 
Steuart, Director of the Census, urging preference for veterans in 
making census appointments. In his letter to the director he said: 

“Many disabled veterans are not employed. Many others are not 
drawing sufficient salary to support their families. To a great many 
the compensation paid to census enumerators, although small, would 
be a veritable godsend. They would welcome a chance to do this work. 
Please advise me whether or not it will be possible for you to make a 
specified allotment of appointments to veterans as census enumerators; 
and if so, how liberal a proportion of these places can be allowed to 
them.” 

On July 24, 1929, Director Steuart replied to Representative Lup- 
Low’s inquiry, saying in part: 

“Certainly it is my intention to give preference to such persons 
whenever possible in making the appointments for the coming enumera- 
tion. 

“You know, and I believe every Member of Congress knows, that at 
least one enumerator will be required in every political subdivision to 
collect the statistics of agriculture and enumerate the population and 
possibly to gather other information required for the census, These 
persons will not be required to take a civil-service examination but 
they will be required to take an examination that I will prescribe for 
them. This examination will consist of the answering of a number of 
inquiries to enable the office to decide upon their qualifications, and 
also to prepare a census report for population, agriculture, etc., based 
upon a narrative furnished by the Bureau of the Census for this 
purpose. 

“The bureau is now actively engaged in organizing the force of 
supervisors who will be required for the census. This organization 
should be well advanced by the coming fall, and it is the intention to 
then take up the selection of enumerators. From your letter I under- 
stand that you believe that the requirements for the census enumerators 
can give the largest number of appointments to veterans, their widows, 
ete., but it must be distinctly understood that all persons receiving 
these appointments must demonstrate their ability to do the work, 
and that they must not undertake the job unless it is their intention 
to see it through; also that they will have to have qualifications equal 
to those of other applicants.” 

On August 5, 1929, Representative LupLow sent the following letter 
to Secretary Lamont: 

Aveust 5, 1929. 
Hon. Rosert P. LAMONT, 
Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SecreTarRy: The census of the United States that will 
be taken next year will be the second census since the great World War. 
In the aftermath of that gigantic struggle 4,000,000 Americans who saw 
service were reassimilated imto private life. Many who went into the 
conflict in the buoyant strength of perfect young manhood returned 
saddened in spirit and ridden with disabilities, their bodies broken, and 
their earning capacity near the vanishing point. They had given their 
all, and nearly all they had to give was taken. 

In Belleau Wood, on the heights of Montfaucon, in the water-soaked 
trenches, and amid the barbed-wire entanglements on all the fighting 
fronts Republicans and Democrats fought and died side by side. On the 
white crosses that stand row upon row in Flanders Field there is not 
found anywhere to-day the ignominious words, “ Here lies a Republi- 
can,” or “This man was a Democrat.” The precious lives which they 
gave on the altar of unselfish service were the lives of patriots, not of 
partisans. 
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We are proposing next year in connection with the census to give 
employment on a large scale to the disabled veterans of that war. The 
other day, in response to a letter of inquiry sent to him, Mr. Steuart, 
the very fair and very efficient Director of the Census, replied that it 
was the intention to give preference whenever possible to veterans, 
whether disabled or not, and to their wives and widows, in making the 
appointments for the coming enumeration. As a total of 573 super- 
visors and 100,000 enumerators will be required, if veterans are ap- 
pointed to no more than one-half of the places, this would mean that 
50,000 veterans will be engaged in taking the forthcoming census. These 
appointments of veterans will be a direct recognition of military service, 

But who are to be recognized? To my great astonishment I find in 
talking with Republican Members of Congress from various States that 
a set-up is now being made which, unless it is stopped by some regula- 
tion to be issued by the Federal administration, will result in the 
appointment of Republicans to all of these veterans’ positions and the 
exclusion of disabled Democratic veterans. I repeat that the preferen- 
tial rights of employment granted veterans are a direct reward for mili- 
tary service. Why, then, should these rewards be granted exclusively 
to Republicans and not to Democrats? With all my heart I want to see 
Republican veterans appointed to these positions, but I also want, with 
all my heart, to see Democratic veterans appointed, and that is why I 
am writing to you. 

I happen to represent the district in which the headquarters of the 
American Legion is located. I hold no brief for the Legion. I have not 
discussed the matter with anyone, and I am writing this letter solely 
on my own responsibility, but I do not believe I would properly represent 
my district unless I made emphatic my protest against this proposed 
favoritism. I do not for a moment believe that Republican veterans 
want to monopolize these places or that they would willingly consent to 
the exclusion from the census patronage of their Democratic ‘“‘ buddies,” 
with whom they shared the dangers of the battle fields and the hard- 
ships of the trenches, and for whom they have, while life lasts, the 
sacred feeling of comradeship. It seems to me that the very suggestion 
of giving 50,000 appointments (or whatever the number may be) to vet- 
erans of one political faith and none to veterans of another political 
faith will be abhorrent to right-thinking men and women of every 
political faith. 

No administration in distributing the rewards of military service 
can afford to favor one group of veterans and ignore another group of 
veterans. That is not a legitimate field for partisanship. Public 
opinion would be outraged by it. It caused a Democratic boy just as 
much pain to be torn from his family, thrown into the trenches, and 
riddled with machine-gun bullets as it caused a Republican boy. Equal 
in battle, they should be equal in civil life. 

I may be accused of seeking to inject politics into the census. I am 
not doing anything of the kind. It is already there. I am seeking to 
take it out of the census in so far as the census is to be made the 
vehicle for the distribution of rewards to veterans for military service. 
I know a veteran who was riddled by German machine guns in Belleau 
Woods. He was shot through seven times. He carries around a 
machine-gun bullet so close to his heart that, according to the quaint 
expression of the X-ray specialist who examined him, “ whenever his 
heart beats the bullet wiggles.” He is able to do only light work. The 
other day when I discussed in a preliminary way with a Member of 
Congress the matter of getting him a position as census enumerator the 
answer was: 

“It's no use to try. He’s a Democrat!” 

If I am not mistaken, the head of the American Legion at the pres- 
ent time is a Democrat. Under the political set-up that is being made 
to control this census patronage he would be out of luck if he were to 
apply for a job. Great enough, beloved enough to be chosen to command 
the Legion, he would not be eligible to a veteran’s rights for a census 
job—because, forsooth, he is a Democrat. 

If there is any justice in the national administration—and I believe 
there is—this condition will be speedily corrected. I am not bringing 
this matter to your doorstep in any spirit of carping criticism. It is 
not my purpose to embarrass the administration but rather to assist it 
by helping it to avoid a disastrous mistake. I am a Democrat, but I 
have a great deal of admiration for President Hoover. I have sup- 
ported him whenever I thought he was right, and I shall continue to 
do so. I must say that up to date I think he has been right a great 
deal of the time; but I am sure the Hoover administration will go 
very far wrong unless it takes steps to break up the nation-wide set-up 
which the politicians are forming to appoint only Republicans in the 
census field force, a set-up that would shut out some 25,000 Democratic 
veterans, wives and widows, more or less, who are equally entitled to 
these places. 

Permit me to say that I think the situation could be effectively cured 
if you would cause to be issued to supervisors of census some such 
instructions as the following: 

“In choosing enumerators there shall be no discrimination against 
any veterans, their wives or widows, on account of political beliefs.” 

I promise you that unless some order like this is issued and enforced 
all of these census positions will go into a patronage grab bag and 
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harm will be done not only in depriving Democratic veterans and their 
families of employment rightfully due them, but even more, by the 
object lesson of the Government taking sides with one group of veterans 
and ignoring another group in distributing the rewards of military 
service and sacrifice. 

I make these suggestions in the best of faith. I want to see the 
national administration succeed, and it can only succeed by being right. 
I respectfully request that you will give serious consideration to the 
matters herein presented. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Louis LupLow. 


On September 30, 1929, Representative LupLow wrote to President 
Hoover as follows: 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1929. 
Hon, Herspert Hoover, 
The President of the United States, 
Washington, D. OC. 

My Dear Mr. Presipent: I desire respectfully to call your attention 
to a situation of which I believe you are unaware, that has arisen in 
connection with the appointment of the field force for the fifteenth 
decennial census. I do this because I sincerely believe that a national 
scandal is threatened, in that wrong will be inflicted upon a large body 
of World War veterans and other veterans unless Executive action is 
taken to prevent it. 

It is an established fact that in appointing the 578 supervisors and 
100,000 enumerators who are to take the census next year preference 
is to be given to veterans as a reward for military service and sacrifice. 
It also is notoriously true that all, or practically all, of the veterans 
who are to be appointed will be chosen from one political party unless 
orders to the contrary are issued by the proper Executive authority. 
The set-up which is to bring this about is nation-wide. The United 
States Civil Service Commission has been put on notice, but it is power- 
less to prevent the impending outrage. The commission has received 
direct and specific information from one western district that only per- 
sons (including veterans) of one political faith are to be appointed as 
enumerators by the supervisor in that district. The commission, regret- 
ting its impotency, has passed the letter on to the Director of the 
Census, 

I am calling this situation to your notice now because the remedy 
should be applied now, if it is to be effective. Census supervisors al- 
ready are selecting enumerators and are making commitments. It is 
important that without further delay a rule of conduct shall be laid 
down for the guidance of supervisors, under which there will be no 
possibility of injustice. 

I have faith in you, Mr. President. I do not believe for a minute 
that you would condone or countenance a wrongful thing. Since I 
have been a Member of Congress, a period concurrent with your own 
administration, I have supported you on all righteous measures, and I 
shall continue to do so. Because I have faith in your righteousness of 
purpose, I have believed, and do now believe, that merely to direct your 
attention to the injustice of recognizing one group of veterans in the 
census appointments and refusing to recognize another group will prompt 
you to take action to prevent such an inexcusable outrage. 

As a Member of Congress who numbers among his constituents many 
men of both political parties who, when the call came, offered all they 
had on the altar of civilization, and as a citizen who believes in a square 
deal for all veterans, I ask you, sir, to cause to be issued to supervisors 
of census the following, or similar, instructions: 

“In choosing enumerators there shall be no discrimination against 
any veterans, their wives, or widows on account of political beliefs.” 

It is true that if supervisors and their political sponsors desire to 
appoint veterans of both political parties on an equal basis, they may 
do so, but it is also true, and everybody knows it, that they will not do 
so unless instructions are issued from Washington. 

I like to feel that when I see a wrong about to be committed, espe- 
cially a wrong on a national scale, I do not need to apologize for bringing 
it to your attention. I have outlined the situation and the threatened 
scandal of which I speak to other officials without results. I am now 
faced with the alternatives of dropping the matter altogether or of 
bringing it to you as a last resort. I am not content that the matter 
shall be dropped without an appeal to you as our President. The issue 
is too important to be lightly disregarded. I sincerely and conscien- 
tiously believe not only that the sense of American fair play will be 
grievously violated, but that, in the unfortunate event of another war, 
the morale of our people would be greatly impaired if the Government 
is to prefer one group of veterans over another group of veterans in 
distributing rewards based upon military service. If this plan goes 
through, perhaps 25,000 World War veterans will be told, in effect: 

“You are good enough to fight and to die for your country, but you 
are not good enough to hold office under it.” 

Right is right and wrong is wrong, and this is a case where no 
microscope is required to find the wrong. I know you are devoted to 
the right, and it would make me happy to be advised that you can see 
your way clear to issue instructions in connection with the census 
appointments which will guarantee to veterans of all political parties 
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absolute impartiality in the distribution of the rewards of military 
service and sacrifice. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Lours LupLow. 

On October 8, 1929, Walter Newton, the President’s secretary, wrote 
to Representative LUDLOW as follows: 

OctToBEr 8, 1929. 
Hon. Louis LupLow, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: The President requests me to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of recent date and to say it is being referred 
to the Secretary of Commerce, who is in charge of census matters. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER H. NEWTON, 
Secretary to the President. 

On October 12, 1929, Secretary Lamont sent the following letter to 
Mr. LuDLOw: 

OcToBer 12, 1929. 
Hon. Louts LuDLow, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr Luptow: Your letter of September 30, to the President, 
has come to my attention, 

As you already have had the matter up with Director Steuart, you 
undoubtedly know how the situation is being handled here; but I shall 
simply quote two paragraphs from the instructions to supervisors sent 
out by the Census Bureau: 

“ Par. 68. Appointment of enumerators nonpolitical: All appointments 
should be made solely with reference to the fitness of the person ap- 
pointed and without reference to the political party affiliations. 

“ Par. 69. Military service: In making appointments preference must 
be given wherever possible, to honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, or 
marines, and widows of such, and to the wives of injured soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, who themselves are not qualified, but whose wives 
are qualified to hold such positions.” 


Sincerely yours, R. P. LaMont. 


Commenting on these instructions, Representative LupDLOW gave out 
a statement, saying: 

“I never have believed that President Hoover, for whose broad- 
minded fairness and sense of justice I have great respect, would permit 
political merchandise to be made out of appointments that are to be 
given to veterans as a reward for military service. The possibility that 
such a thing may be done has aroused opposition from coast to coast, 
and I have received many letters on the subject. The census is too impor- 
tant an undertaking to be made the football of politics, and I am sure 
the Nation as a whole will applaud the President’s decision that these 
appointments should be made solely on a basis of fitness. It is now up 
to the 573 supervisors to carry out the instructions of the administra- 
tion by selecting enumerators on merit alone.” 


REVISION OF THE TARIET 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee on page 18, line 16. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I send to the desk a list of 
names submitted by minority members of the Senate Finance 
Committee and a list submitted by the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Couzens], to be transmitted to the Secretary of the 


Treasury, asking for certain income-tax returns. 
the lists be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The lists are as follows: 


REQUESTS MADE RY MINORITY MEMBERS OF THE SENATE FINANCE COM- 
MITTEE FOR INCOME-TAX RETURNS UNDER SENATE RESOLUTION 108 


American manufacturers 


American Lithographic Co., New York City. 
Palm Bros., Norwood, Ohio. 
Palm Fechteler Co., New York City. 
International Transparency Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

REQUESTS MADE BY MINORITY MEMBERS OF THD SENATD FINANCE COM- 
FINANCE COMMITTER, FOR INCOME-TAX RETURNS UNDER SENATE RESOLU- 
TION 108 


Detroit Stained Glass Works, Detroit. 
Flint Faience & Tile Co., Flint. 
Eberbach & Son Co., Grand Rapids. 
Whitman & Barnes, Detroit. 

Goddard & Goddard (Inc.), Detroit. 
National Twist & Drill Co., Detroit. 
Kellogg Corset Co., Jackson. 

Keeler Brass Co., Grand Rapids. 


I ask that 
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General Manganese Corporation, Detroit, 

Luna Manganese Co., Jackson. 

R. E. Danaher Co., Detroit. 

William R. Roach Co., Grand Rapids, 

Booth Fisheries Co., Bay City, 

Booth Fisheries Co., Charlevoix, 

Booth Fisheries Co., Detroit. 

Wolverine Fish Co., Detroit. 

Atlantic Coast Fisheries, 

International Cement Corporation. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Corporation, 

Alpha Portland Cement Corporation, 

Atlas Portland Cement Corporation. 

Michigan Alkali Co., Wyandotte. 

Scott & Howe Lumber Co., Ironwood. 

J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menominee. 

Northwestern Cooperage Co., Gladstone. 

Ward Bros. Co., Big Rapids. 

I. Stephenson Co., Trustees, Wells. 

Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansyville. 

Grand Rapids Veneer Co., Grand Rapids. 

Robert W. Irwin Co., Grand Rapids. 

Ypsilanti Reed Furniture Co., Ionia. 

Thayer & Co., Benton Harbor. 

Belding Basket Co., Belding. 

Ultra-Nu Basket Co., Niles. 

Fisher Drummond Wall Paper Co., Grand Rapids. 

Van Leyen Hensler Co., Detroit. 

Perkins Bros., St. Joseph, 

Williams Bros., St. Joseph. 

Tanglefoot Co., Grand Rapids. 

Daisy Manufacturing Co., Plymouth. 

Kalamazoo Sled Co., Kalamazoo. 

Carrom Co., Ludington. 

King Manufacturing Co., Plymouth. 

Somers Bros. Match Co., Saginaw. 

Kieckhefer Container Co., Three Rivers, 

Eddy Paper Corporation, Three Rivers. 

F. W. and F. Carlisle Co., Saginaw. 

Michigan Tanning & Extract Co., Petoskey. 

Loeseher Tanning Co., Muskegon. 

Eagle Ottowa Leather Co., Grand Haven, 

Graton & Knight Co., Detroit. 

Braden & Whiting, Flint. 

F. Rainville Co., Grand Rapids. 

REGULATION OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
call up Senate Resolution 124, submitted by me on September 
30, 1929. I am sure there is no objection to the resolution and 
that it will not arouse any debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; there is objection if it is going to lead 
to any debate at all. 

Mr. WAGNER. I assure the Senator there will be no dis- 
cussion at all, 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is, then I shall object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the resolution be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I desire to modify the reso- 
lution. The effect of the modification is simply to eliminate 
the third whereas from the preamble and from the resolution 
the requirement that the Federal Trade Commission shall be 
directed to give to the New York Public Utilities Commission 
access to its records. The resolution was laid aside when I 
originally introduced it so as to give me an opportunity to con- 
fer with the Federal Trade Commission to ascertain whether 
the pussage of the resolution might in some way embarrass the 
commendable investigation which they are now conducting. 

As the result of that conference I received a letter from the 
Federal Trade Commission requesting that I eliminate from the 
resolution the requirement that they exhibit their records, be- 
cause it might embarrass the prosecution of the present in- 
vestigation in some way or other. They convinced me that 
there might possibly be embarrassment, but they stated that 
they would happily cooperate in any way that the New York 
State Public Utilities Commission might suggest and would 
give access to any records which under their regulations and 
the regulations governing their investigation would be proper 
to exhibit to a State commission. I ask that the letter which I 
have received from the Federal Trade Commission in relation 
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to this subject matter may be printed in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The Senator from New York exercises his right to 
modify the resolution. The modification will be stated by the 
clerk, 

The Cuirer Crerk. The Senator from New York proposes to 
modify the resolution proper in line 1 by striking out “the 
Federal Trade Commission”; in line 2, by striking out the 
word “are” and inserting the word “is”; and in line 6, by 
striking out the word “their” and inserting the word “ its.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. COUZENS. I desire to point out that the Senator from 
New York and I have worked in cooperation with respect to this 
matter, and it has now been simmered down so that the Federal 
Power Commission may furnish such records and information 
as it may have to the Governor of the State of New York. 
So far as the Federal Trade Commission in concerned, it is 
perfectly willing to furnish any information it may huve which 
does not in any way interfere with the examination it is now 
conducting into the power companies of the country. So I 
think the resolution as modified by the Senator from New York 
is entirely in order, and 1 hope it will be adopted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let me say. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the resolution 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have the floor, and if the 
Senator from Utah desires to interrupt he can do so in the 
regular way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah has 
the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
I have the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will submit that question to the Chair. 
President, has the Senator from Utah the floor? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thought so. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will abide by the decision of the Chair and 
sit down now. I should like to say, however, that before the 
resolution shall be adopted there must come a time when I 
shall be privileged to be heard in my own right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply want to say that if the consideration 
of the resolution is going to lead to debate, I shall object to it. 
We have now spent 10 minutes upon it and if it is not going to 
lead to further debate I am perfectly willing to have it adopted. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, it will not take very long to 
consider the resolution. I hope the Senator from Utah will 
indulge the Senator from Nebraska in making his remarks. I 
should like very much to hear any objection he may have to 
the resolution, because the resolution in its present form is the 
result of my conference with the Federal Trade Commission, 
and particularly its counsel, Mr. Healy. 

If any step which I have taken in relation to framing the 
resolution is a mistaken one I should very much like to be 
apprised of it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I myself do not like the modi- 
fication of the resolution which the Senator from New York 
has submitted, although I never heard of it until now. I 
think we ought to cooperate with the New York authorities by 
all means within our power; that we ought to direct all Fed- 
eral instrumentalities, bureaus, and so forth, to cooperate with 
them; but I do not like the idea of entirely striking out the 
Federal Trade Commission in the resolution. It will be able 
to cooperate more than will the Federal Power Commission, as 
I understand. It will have more information that will be 
available to the New York authorities, to the governor, and to 
the New York commission. I, of course, would not want to 
take any steps here—nobody would, and the New York authori- 
ties would not expect us to take any steps—that would interfere 
with a proper investigation by the Federal Trade Commission. 
It seems to me instead of striking out entirely the Federal 
Trade Commission the Senator from New York should have 
modified the resolution so as to limit the giving of information 
by the Federal Trade Commission to such cases and to such 
instances and to such matters as would not, in its judgment, 
interfere with the investigation which it is conducting. 

As the Senator has modified his resolution, as I understand, 
he has entirely stricken out the Federal Trade Commission; 
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and if the resolution shall be passed in that form, if that com- 
mission wanted to, technically it could refuse to give the New 
York commission aby information and it might hamper them 
somewhat. 

I have not heard read the letter which the Senator from 
New York asked be incorporated in the Recorp as a part of 
his remarks. Perhaps when that letter shall be read and made 
a part of the Recorp it will afford a sufficient explanation so 
that we will not be reluctant to adopt the modification proposed 
‘by the Senator from New York to his resolution. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I have sent for and received 
the letter from the desk, and I was just about to suggest that 
it be read. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to have the letter read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will read the 
letter. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, October 3, 1929. 
Hon. Ropert F. WAGNER, 
United States Scnate, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR WAGNER: Our attention has been called to the resolu- 
‘tion which you introduced in the Senate September 30, and particularly 
to that part of it which provides that the Federal Trade Commission is 
“authorized and directed to extend to the New York State commission 
and to the Governor of New York and their duly accredited representa- 
tives and agents, access to the exhibits, reports, and other documents 
secured in the course of their investigations and studies, and the publi- 
eation of which is not prohibited by law, and otherwise establish such 
cooperative contact as may be jointly advantageous to the inquiries 
which are being pursued by the aforesaid Federal Commission, the 
Governor of New York, and the New York State commission.” 

I am certain of your interest in the successful completion of the 
investigation which was committed to us by Senate Resolution 83, Seven- 
tieth Congress, first session, and I understand from Judge Healy that you 
desire us to express to you our views.” Accordingly I am writing you 
after a conference with him and Doctor Walker, our chief economist. 

This commission is authorized to gather information relating solely 
to interstate commerce. The power companies which have turned over 
various data to us—much of it voluntarily and not in response to proc- 
ess—intended it for use in our investigation and not for some other 
body and its investigation. I feel that disclosure of such information to 
other investigating bodies in advance of making use of this materia] our- 
selves would in most cases seriously interfere with the efficient conduct 
of our inquiry. 

The information which we have gathered and will gather ought not 
to be disclosed to the public in fragments. Our plan is to go through 
the affairs of each company subject to our jurisdiction at a consecutive 
series of sessions—to paint the picture as a whole if we can. And the 
purpose is to do so just as fast as material is assembled. 

Our examiners have examined and will examine the books and files 
of many companies. Their reports will be made to the officers of the 
commission, and it is entirely conceivable that they will contain matter 
which the companies may wish to contend ought not to be introduced 
into our public record. If we agree with them in any instance it will 
be our duty to return such matter to them without any public dis- 
closure of it. 

The power of the State of New York over its own corporations is at 
least coextensive with the power of the commission over New York 
companies engaged in interstate or international commerce. Neverthe- 
less, we will gladly cooperate with the New York commission and the 
Governor of New York in every proper way to aid them in their efforts 
to develop the facts and solve the public problems involved, but we feel 
it will hamper the successful completion of our own investigation under 
Senate Resolution 83 to allow access to the papers, records, and data 
in our hands prior to their introduction into the public record of our 
hearings. 

The problems which the prosecution of our inquiry brings to us are 
manifold, and I doubt if anyone not thoroughly in touch with our 
preparation could foresee, as we think we do, just how your resolution 
might affect us. Entertaining these views on the subject, I can but 
express my earnest desire that your resolution, at least the part herein- 
before quoted, may not be adopted. 

With sincere respect, I am, cordially yours, 
BE. A. McCuLLOcH, Chairman. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, after the reading of the letter, 
I am not going to object to the resolution being changed, 
although I do not like the modification, and I want to say just 
a word or two about it. 

It is quite evident from the letter that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has secured and will continue to secure information 
from various corporations, partnerships, and perhaps individuals 
upon a pledge given that such information will not be divulged. 
Of course, as to any information obtained on that kind of a 
pledge I would not take any step that would in any way even 
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indirectly cause a violation of the promise. I do, however, feel 
that there ought to be a word said about such promises and 
about obtaining information under them. 

It is of doubtful wisdom, in my judgment, for any ccmmis- 
sion of the Federal Government to get information given vol- 
untarily on the condition that the information shall not be 
divulged to anybody. It seems to me, Mr. President, that the 
Federal Trade Commission for all of its official purposes ought 
to be able under the law to get all the information that it 
can use in the consideration of any matter that may officially 
come before it, and that it ought to be able to get it without 
stipulating any conditions with the private individuals as to 
its use. 

If individuals or corporations are carrying on a business 
that affects the public, that affects interstate commerce, the 
public is entitled to know what the business is and how it is 
conducted ; whether it is conducted illegally; whether things 
are done illegally; and the commission ought to be clothed 
with sufficient authority to get that information either with 
or without the consent of the people who have it. If they 
have not that authority now under the law, they ought to be 
given that authority. I have no further objection to the 
resolution. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I merely wish to say to the 
Senator that I suppose everybody up to the present time agrees 
that the Federal Trade Commission is making a very thorough 
and very commendable investigation of public utilities, und the 
prospects are that that investigation will continue. Since I 
was informed by its representatives that my resolution might 
embarrass the successful prosecution of that investigation, I 
agreed to the amendment of the resolution, because I wanted 
not to take the responsibility in any way of embarrassing or 
curtailing that investigation. 

I want to say to the Senator from Nebraska that the infor- 
mation I have is that the information which has been volun- 
tarily given to the commission is information which it is very 
questionable they could obtain under legal process, and it is 
because of the voluntary nature of the imparting of the infor- 
mation that my resolution might cause embarrassment. That 
is the reason I assented to the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution as modified. 

Mr. HEFLIN Mr. President, let the resolution, as modified, 
be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
resolution as modified. 

The clerk read the preamble and resolution as modified, as 
follows: 

Whereas a special commission has been created under the laws of the 
State of New York for the purpose of investigating the regulation of 
public utilities therein, with power to recommend legislation; and 

Whereas the Governor of New York, through the executive department 
of the State, has likewise undertaken an investigation into the entire 
power situation in that State, the result of which may have a profound 
effect upon the ascertainment of just and reasonable rates to consumers, 
and reasonable and proper regulation of public utility companies; and 

Whereas the Federal Power Commission has made extensive investi- 
gations and studies in the same field; and 

Whereas the investigations and studies of this Federal agency have 
resulted in the collection of statistics and other data relating to the 
operation and regulation of power and other utility corporations, access 
to which would be helpful to the New York commission aforesaid, as 
well as the investigation undertaken by the Governor of New York 
through the executive department of the State; and 

Whereas the cooperation of the Federal Power Commission with the 
New York State commission, and the Governor of the State of New 
York, would be in the public interest and would avoid the expense inci- 
dent to unnecessary duplication of statistical and other data: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Power Commission is -authorized and 
directed to extend to the New York State commission and to the Gover- 
nor of New York and their duly accredited representatives and agents, 
access to the exhibits, reports, and other documents secured in the 
course of its investigations and studies, the publication of which is not 
prohibited by law, and otherwise establish such cooperative contact as 
may be jointly advantageous to the inquiries which are being pursued 
by the aforesaid Federal commission, the Governor of New York, and 
the New York State commission. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution as modified. 
The resolution as modified was agreed to. 
The preamble as modified was agreed to. 
NATIONAL BANK OF NEWBERRY, 8. C. 
Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, some days ago I introduced a 
resolution requesting an examination of the national bank in 
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Newberry, S. C. I ask to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial from a paper of that town, and ask that it be referred to 
the same committee to which the resolution was referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the edi- 
torial will be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee-on the Judiciary. 

The editorial is as follows: 


{From the Herald and News, Newberry, S. C., October 22, 1929] 
MR. POLE’S ADMISSION 


The letter of J. W. Pole, comptroller of the currency, to Senator 
Cote L. Bueasp about the closing of the National Bank of Newberry is 
interesting and informing. Mr. BumpAsgp asked the comptroller why the 
bank was allowed to remain open after it had become insolvent, and 
Mr. Pole replied that the bank was permitted to continue functioning 
although he knew it was in “ very bad condition” because the bulk of 
its loans were secured by real estate, the value of which to the bank 
he feared would be diminished by the bank’s closing. 

Mr. Pole virtually admitted the truth of reports that the bank was 
insolvent over a period of years and that he was advised to that extent 
of its condition. A bank whose affairs are in “very bad condition” 
could not be considered a safe bank, and an unsafe bank needs only 
official declaration to make it insolvent. This, it seems, as Senator 
BLEASB points out, Mr. Pole admitted in his reference to withdrawal of 
county funds. The Senator’s statement that the comptroller, while 
trying to save the National, should have given some consideration to 
those who, not knowing of its precarious condition, continued to patron- 
ize it, is in harmony with much sentiment in this locality. 

The last paragraph of Mr. BLEase’s second letter hints much. He 
says he “ must believe” that the examiners “ were either incompetent 
or swayed by some power to do great injustice to the depositors of this 
bank and the financial interests of the community in which it was 
located.” Note the Senator’s choice of words. He doesn’t say he sus- 
pects or fears or thinks the examiners were incompetent or biased, but 
“‘must believe” they were. Mr. Pole said they were considered compe- 
tent. If Mr. Pole’s assumption is correct and Mr. BLwasey is not mis- 
taken in his conviction, what power is this that “ swayed’’ the exam- 
iners and why did its sponsors wish to hurt Newberry? Did it prevent 
their giving all the facts to Mr. Pole, their chief? Is this power men- 
acing other national banks? Who are its sponsors and what is its pur- 
pose? Will the “ future investigations’’ to which Mr. BipAss# refers 
expose it? Let us hope so, if it exists. It should be tracked down and 
exterminated. 

But was Mr. Pole’s inaction justified in the light of what he knew? 
Most of those who lost by the bank's failure would probably answer in 
the negative. There is merit in the reasons advanced by Mr. Pole for 
this inaction. Much of the bank’s doubtful security would become 
worthless with its closing. This consisted largely of real-estate mort- 
gages and since the bank had so much paper of this kind and since 
officials and directors of the bank insisted it had value, Mr. Pole prob- 
ably concluded that it would be better to let the bank run on in the 
hopes of realizing on this paper even if there was a certainty that dur- 
ing the period of grace losses would be increased in the event that the 
bank succumbed than to close it up when its weakness was first made 
known to him. Developments have proved that he erred if he reasoned 
in this manner and that in trying to avert a calamity he, or some one, 
but delayed and magnified it. The statement by the comptroller that 
his office did all in its power to avert the failure of the National seems 
to bear out the foregoing conjecture. Mr. BLHASE’s complaint seems to 
be that the comptroller was more intent on saving the bank than he 
was in safeguarding the interests of its clients. Manifestly he believes 
the interests of the two were not identical, a distinction which Mr. 
Pole apparently did not grasp. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE 


A message, in writing, was communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, to protect American labor, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is on 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the committee on 
page 18, line 16. The Senator from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I rose merely to ask that we 
proceed now with the pending amendment; and the Chair has 
already stated it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, yesterday when paragraph 31 
was reached I asked that the first Senate committee amend- 
ment—that is, the amendment striking out the words “ cellulose 
acetate rayon waste and other cellulose acetate wastes” and 
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substituting therefor “ waste wholly or in chief value of cellu- 
lose acetate,” go over. 

I made that request because I had the impression that the 
chief use of cellulose acetate or waste wholly or in chief value 
of cellulose acetate in this country was in the textile industry ; 
but upon refreshing my recollection from notes and examina- 
tions made when the subcommittee on textiles had under con- 
sideration rayon, I find that that is not true. 

I therefore withdraw the request to have the amendment 
passed over; and, so far as I am concerned, this amendment 
may be agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I ask now that the Senate agree to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to recur- 
ring to the amendment on page 17, line 22? The Chair hears 
none. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now is on the 
amendment on page 18, line 16, which will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 18, line 16, before the words “ per 
pound,” strike out ‘45 cents” and insert “50 cents,” so as to 
read: 


(1) In blocks, sheets, rods, tubes, powder, flakes, briquets, or other 
forms, whether or not colloided, not made into finished or partly finished 
articles, 40 cents per pound, except that transparent sheets more than 
three one-thousandths of 1 inch and not more than thirty-two one- 
thousandths of 1 inch in thickness shall be subject to duty at the rate 
of 50 cents per pound. 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, when the Senate recessed last 
evening there was up for discussion page 18, subparagraph (1), 
of paragraph 31, dealing with cellulose compounds. 

Subparagraph (1) provides an increase in duty from the 
House provision of 45 cents per pound to 50 cents per pound 
on certain types of this material when in the form of trans- 
parent sheets more than three one-thousandths of 1 inch and 
not more than thirty-two one-thousandths of 1 inch in thickness. 

When the suggested increase of 5 cents per pound was before 
the Senate last evening, it was stated by the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance that an investigation had been made by 
representatives of the Tariff Commission in order to secure 
the cost facts surrounding this commodity; and the figures, as 
I recall, were placed in the Recorp at that time. 

I do not consider this particular item of extreme importance, 
so far as the item in itself is concerned, or the rather slight 
increase of 5 cents per pound; but it occurs to me that the 
apparent drive against any increase in an industrial rate is of 
great importance, and it might be just as well to discuss briefly 
that phase of the situation with this item before us. 

I agree absolutely with the Republican platform, which I will 
not repeat, which in no uncertain language charges this Con- 
gress with giving consideration to industrial conditions and 
pledges that where help or remedy, so far as it can be granted 
through tariff, are justified, it shall be given. Neither do I 
consider the proclamation or speeches of the President, so often 
referred to, as in any way altering that direct responsibility of 
this Congress. 

Again, this particular paragraph certainly comes within the 
category of what might be properly termed infant industries. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not interrupt the Sena- 
tor in any spirit of controversy, but simply’ because I should 
like to understand clearly what is the attitude of the representa- 
tives of the other side of this body with reference to the char- 
acter of this tariff revision. 

I agree entirely with the Senator from New Jersey that the 
President could not bind the Congress to any limitation in its 
action upon this matter. I agree with the Senator that if we 
decide at this time to enter upon a general revision of the 
tariff, notwithstanding the effort of the President to restrict 
us to a limited revision, we will be altogether within our rights ; 
but what I should like to know is whether the proponents of 
the increases in this bill propose to defend them upon the 
ground that the Republican Party has promised a general re- 
vision of the tariff, or do they propose to defend them upon the 
ground that the industry is depressed by undue foreign com- 
petition? 

If they are to be defended upon the former ground, then we 
may understand that we are now engaged in a general revision ; 
but if they are to be defended upon the ground that they come 
within the rule laid down by the President in the definition 
heretofore given of what he meant by a limited revision, we 
should confine ourselves to a consideration of increases only in 
case it is shown there is depression in an industry because of 
foreign competition, 
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I should like to get the idea of the other side about that 
matter. I want to know whether we are engaged in a general 
revision or whether we are engaged in a limited revision. If 
that is made clear to me, this controversy probably can be 
somewhat shortened. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I am afraid it never can be made 
clear from the angle of the Senator’s apparent desire; but so 
far as my expressions already made are concerned, they are 
based entirely upon this paragraph of the Republican national 
platform : 


However, we realize that there are certain industries which can not 
now successfully compete with foreign producers because of the lower 
foreign wages and a lower cost of living abroad, and we pledge— 


No uncertainty as to that word— 
the next Republican Congress to an examination— 


That examination has been made by the Finance Committee— 


and where necessary a revision of these schedules to the end that 
American labor in these industries may again command the home 
market, may maintain its standard of living, and may count upon 
steady employment in its accustomed field. 


Mr. President, the Finance Committee held exhaustive hear- 
ings. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator will permit me to finish my 
statement, then I will be glad to further yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was just going to ask the Senator one 
question about that declaration in the platform. 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator construe that declaration 
as applying to Congress in regular session, or does he construe 
it as also applying to Congress when in extraordinary session 
for a particular or specified purpose? 

Mr. EDGE. I construe that pledge to mean that when Con- 
gress is considering the question of tariff in any phase, and the 
Finance Committee by a vote of the Senate was instructed to 
listen to the pleas of representatives of all activities, all classes 
of industry, that when it is thus disclosed a change in existing 
rates is necessary or justified, be it agriculture or industry, it 
is the duty of this Congress—the first Congress that has that 
opportunity—to try to furnish the remedy. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then, Mr. President, I wish the indulgence 
of the Senator to say that if he is correct, the proponents of 
the bill recognize no limitations in the present revision. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator may reach his own conclusions as 
he will. I should like to continue with my argument on the 
paragraph before the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me just one 
word; of course, if that declaration of the Republican platform 
applies to an extraordinary session the Senator is probably 
correct, but I had not thought it did. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. EDGE. 


I yield for a question ; but I desire to discuss, if 
I may be permitted, the item before us, and not enter into a 
general discussion. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
would reflect the picture better than anything else would be the 


It would seem to me that the thing that 


production—the exports and the imports. Will the Senator give 
us the production of pyroxylin of all kinds, and then the exporta- 
tions? 

Mr. EDGE. I will cover that, I think, to the Senator’s satis- 
faction, before I conclude. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask if my figures are correct on 
that point—that the production is 17,300,000 pounds, and that 
the imports are only 121,000 pounds? 

Mr. EDGE. No; I think the Senator's figures are entirely 
incorrect. 

Mr. HARRISON. And that the exports are 3,127,000 pounds? 

Mr. EDGE. According to my information, the Senator’s 
figures are incorrect; and, if the Senator will permit me, I will 
reach that very point, and give him what I have every reason 
to believe are the correct figures. 

Mr. HARRISON. ‘These figures, I may say, came from one 
of the economists of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. EDGE. I think those figures are inclusive of other com- 
modities. I propose discussing alone the commodity in para- 
graph 1, celluloid which is used in windshields for automobiles ; 
and in the case of that particular commodity I will read the 
figures, if I may be permitted to do so, in a few moments. 

Mr. President, when the general discussion of tariff revision 
interrupted, I was about to present the situation relating alone 
to the paragraph before the Senate. 
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The Tariff Commission made an investigation of the cost of 
production of this particular commodity in the three or four 
plants existing in the United States. I think I had stated that 
this certainly could be considered an infant industry. The 
preparation and manufacture of this particular commodity has 
been in progress for less than three years. 

As long as the question of the importations has been brought 
up, I will refer to that at once. The domestic production in 
1929, based on the rate of output in September, is estimated 
at 1,500,000 pounds, the imports at 800,000 pounds; in other 
words, the imports represent a little more than 50 per cent of the 
entire production. Certainly that item can not be classified 
among those we have heard so much about in the last few days 
where the imports were negligible. The imports in this case 
are over 50 per cent. 

The cost of producing the celluloid used in these windshields 
was ascertained, may I call to the attention of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, by two men sent out from the Tariff Commission who 
personally visited these different factories, who had access to 
the cost books and records of the manufacturing plants, and 
computed their own figures from those costs. The result of this 
investigation demonstrated that the cost of the domestic celluloid 
used in this process, without adding anything for profit, was an 
average of $1.20 per pound. That is the cost in the factory. 

The German comparable article is now used throughout this 
country in windshields, I think, by the Ford Co. and others, 
though I will not attempt to go into that, because I have not 
investigated it sufficiently. The invoice price of the German 
product landed in New York is 65 cents per pound. The differ- 
ence between 65 cents per pound and $1.20 per pound is, clearly, 
55 cents. 

The Senate Finance Committee proposes, as protection, repre- 
senting less than the difference between the production costs at 
home and abroad, 50 cents, thus leaving a margin of 5 cents in 
excess of the actual differential. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin—and I am not 
criticizing him at all—when it was suggested that this cost 
record had béen secured by representatives of the Tariff Com- 
mission, last evening stated: 


I understand that; but, with all due respect to the investigations 
which have been made—and I am not criticizing them—nevertheless, 
these rush investigations which have been made in conjunction with the 
preparation of this bill, and to meet the situation presented by the 
passage of the bill, are not investigations of the thorough nature and 
character and are not as final as they would be if they were properly 
conducted investigations by the commission, where all of the time 
necessary to arrive at the comglete data would be afforded. 


That is a very mild criticism, but, nevertheless, this investiga- 
tion was made in the way I have indicated. I do not know how 
it could have been any more thorough if a year or more had been 
consumed in the inquiry. The representatives of the commission 
presented these facts to the committee, and they have already 
“been presented in more detail by the chairman of the committee 
to the Senate. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGE. In just a moment. I think it is only fair that 
the Senate should accept these figures. If the Senator from 
Wisconsin or any other Senator can dispute the figures and 
give any to establish the incorrectness of those I have given, 
then that testimony should, of course, be presented to the Sen- 
ate, but just the general observation that because the investiga- 
tion was necessarily more or less hurriedly made it could not 
be relied upon does appeal to me as not being entirely fair, 
under the conditions, 

’ J yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the observation which 
I made in connection with this investigation applies to other 
statements which have been made on the floor since these rates 
came before us. Senators rise on the floor and say that these 
are investigations, and figures from those investigations, con- 
ducted by the Tariff Commission. The point which I at- 
tempted to make last night—I may not have made it clear— 
was this, that there is a distinction, and a very clear distinction, 
between a thoroughgoing investigation ordered by the Tariff 
Commission, and its result finally approved by the commission, 
which has behind it, therefore, the authority of the commission 
itself, and the type of investigation from which the Senator 
and other Senators have been quoting, namely, an investigation 
made by one of the chiefs of division merely for the purpose of 
gathering such information as could be easily gathered and 
made ready for the use of the Senate and the House in con- 
junction with the consideration of this measure. 

As I stated last evening, I made no criticism of the use of 
those preliminary investigations; but I do think that when 
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Senators quote from the reports of such investigations it should 
be borne in mind that they were not investigations which had 
the authority of the commission behind them. The results of 
those investigations have not been passed upon and approved 
by the commission. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I was very careful not to mis- 
quote the Senator; in fact, I read his statement, as he knows. 
I am further informed the investigation was ordered in the 
usual way by the commission. But, of course, there has not 
been time to have the data correlated and published in a book, 
such as we have before us relating to past investigations. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; if the Senator will yield further, 
it has not been passed upon by the commission itself. 

Mr. EDGE. I think that is correct. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I understood the Senator to say that these facts, 
if there are any facts in the statement—and I have some doubt 
about that—were submitted to the Finance Committee. They 
were not submitted, as I recall the testimony to the Finance 
Committee, when the Democrats had a chance to participate in 
the hearings, and I know of no investigation that has been 
made in regard to the costs of this particular item. If there 
has been an investigation ordered by the Tariff Commission and 
a report thereon has been filed, I would like to see it. It has 
not been brought to the attention of the Finance Committee, 
of which I am a member. I am not questioning the integrity 
of the Senator, of course; but I am not accepting these state- 
ments that may come ex parte from some expert of the Tariff 
Commission. I want the facts, and I want to know they are 
accurate, and I want to see the report. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, as I have already stated, of 
course any Senator has a perfect right to dispute these figures. 
Personally I have absolute confidence in their accuracy. I have 
endeavored to advise the Senate that representatives of the 
commission personally visited the factories, had access to the 
records, took advantage of that privilege in orger to secure 
accurate cost figures. With these facts before us it does seem 
to me going just a little bit beyond the pale of fairness to say 
that just because time would not permit, because this is a new 
industry, because the competition has been limited within a 
very short space of time, and the investigation could not be 
handled as have been inquiries into some other commodities, and 
we are trying to protect it by a slight raise, that there should be 
a blanket charge that the information is incorrect and unreli- 
able. Senators can draw their own conclusions as to the 
justifiation of that general blanket charge. 

Mr. HARRISON and Mr. LA FOLLETTE 
Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Jersey yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Without challenging the correctness of the 
Senator’s assertions, because evidently the information he gives 
the Senate came from either one of the chiefs of bureau of the 
Tariff Commission, it is very material and vital when the Sen- 
ator, a member of the Finance Committee, states that this is a 
report of an investigation of the commission, to ask, Was this 
investigation ordered orally by some member of the commission 
to the chief, or was the order in writing? 

Mr. EDGE. My information is that it was authorized by the 
commission in the regular way, as I have already stated, and 
two men were sert out into the field. I have no information as 
to whether it was originated by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. My understanding is that it took place prior tothe 
Senate hearings, however. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will not the Senator give to us, if it is 
procurable, if there is any order upon the part of the commis- 
sion—and I imagine that they keep minutes up there—or some 
written data of the ordering of this investigation as to this 
particular item? 

Mr. EDGE. I will secure that if it is procurable. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not challenge the Senator’s statement 
at all, but it is easy enough to go out in an ex parte way and 
get some information, and bring it in to bolster up some par- 
ticular industry, when the inquiry is not, as a matter of fact, an 
investigation at all. We might as well settle this thing in the 
beginning of the discussion of the rate making, and ascertain 
now as to whether or not we are going to accept that kind of 
information without the conclusive evidence, 

Mr. EDGE. May I ask the Senator a question? Is the Sena- 
tor prepared to accept as conclusive all the information in the 
Tariff Summary that has been compiled through the general and 
regular methods? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, no; but the Tariff Commission makes a 
summary of its report following an investigation. Somctimes 


addressed the 


Does the Senator from New 
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it is unanimous, sometimes it is upon a division; but because 
some chief of some particular division down there sends out a 
few letters in an endeavor to find out about some fact, and the 
report is brought in here without giving other interests an 
opportunity to say whether or not it is correct, to me is not con- 
clusive at all. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, it would seem, then, from the 
Senator’s statement that he refuses to accept all of the reports 
of the commission as regularly published; that it altogether 
depends on just what the report says. I notice the great 
avidity with which Senators, on the other side particularly, 
pore over the tariff information, and when they find “ imports 
negligible” they accept that statement at once; there can not 
be any question about it. If they find “exports large,” that 
statement is accepted at once; there can not be any question 
about it. But whenever we get something that does not just 
fit their conception of a condition, then there is some question 
raised as to the accuracy of the information. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
quite frankly that it depends a good deal, in my own case, in 
forming my own opinion, as to who made the investigation, 
as to what particular commissioner said this or that, 4nd so 
on. For instance, if Mr. Burgess were on the commission, and 
said something to me, knowing what has been disclosed by the 
lobby committee, that he is a tool of certain interests, that he 
is being paid by certain interests to come here and lobby, and 
so on, it would have little or no effect upon me. If a report 
of a man like the one who has charge of the earthenware- 
pottery schedule, for instance, should make a statement, I 
would think it was pretty nearly correct, because I think he is 
honest, he is square, he is unmoved and uninfluenced by Bur- 
gess and his crowd, who are seeking to corrupt the Tariff 
Commission. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, as far as I am concerned, I am 
perfectly ready to accept the Tariff Commission as a body, as 
an organization, and will not attempt to criticize any individual 
members. In fact, one of the experts of the commission, Mr. 
Koch, representing the earthenware industry, happened to be 
assigned to the subcommittee of which I was chairman, I 
have seen by the reports of the lobby investigation that Mr, 
Koch was under criticism by some of the gentlemen frequently 
referred to by the Senator from Mississippi. 

So far as I was concerned I personally commended Mr. Koch 
for what I considered his very fair presentation of all the 
matters that were asked for by the subcommittee, and that 
fact I think came out before the so-called lobby investigation 
committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE and Mr. CARAWAY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator from Wisconsin has been on his 
feet several moments. I yield to him. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I merely wish to make my own views 
clear since the Senator has referred to a remark I made on 
yesterday. 

There are two kinds of reports. One is the report which 
goes through the regular routine procedure, is thorough in 
character, and the conclusions finally are passed upon by the 
commission itself, and the commission itself takes responsi- 
bility for the thoroughness and the accuracy of the results of 
the investigation and the conclusions which it draws there- 
from. 

Mr. EDGE. Will the Senator accept those conclusions? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The second type of investigation is one 
to which I referred yesterday and to which I am going to refer 
again this morning. That is the preliminary investigation 
which is not concluded and which therefore is not conclusive 
and does not have behind it the responsibility of the commis- 
sion itself for the result of the findings. I make no criticism 
of the use of those preliminary investigations, but I do think 
that Senators when they make use of them should distinguish 
them from the report which has been thoroughly investigated, 
and that a statement should be made that it is a preliminary 
investigation, that it is not complete, and that it does not 
carry the authority and the responsibility of the commission 
behind the findings. 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator followed the statement I made in 
this connection he must admit that I made that very careful 
distinction, stating just how it was secured. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand. 

Mr. EDGE. May I ask the Senator practically the same 
question I asked the Senator from Mississippi? He has com- 
mented in a general way and in rather specific terms on the 
accuracy of the reports of the commission where they have 
come through the usual channels and have been passed upon 
finally by the commission itself. Is the Senator prepared to 
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accept, as we go through the bill and consider the various rates, 
the reports as they appear in the Summary of Tariff Infor- 
mation? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. So far as I am personally concerned, 
Iam willing to accept them unless there is evidence presented 
to indicate that they are inaccurate. In such study as I have 
been able to make of the bill I have relied upon the Summary 
of Tariff Information as being the only source of information 
available which, generally speaking, could be considered to be 
of an impartial nature. If a Senator comes forward with evi- 
dence that the information in the Summary of Tariff Informa- 
tion is incorrect, I certainly am not going to accept the Sum- 
mary of Tariff Information as the last word. 

Mr. HDGH. Not at all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But, generally speaking, I have made 
such study as I could of the bill with the Summary of Tariff In- 
formation as the chief source of my information. 

Mr. EDGE. I agree with the Senator, and along the same 
process of reasoning I have propounded the question and sug- 
gested several times that if any Senator had any information 
that would successfully dispute the figures which have been 
obtained in the way that has already been carefully described 
relating to the paragraph before the Senate, of course it should 
be given to the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I understood the Senator to say that he 
thought the tariff expert, Mr. Koch, was entirely fair. 

Mr. EDGH. I made that statement. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. I am glad to hear the Senator make it, 
because William Burgess under oath said the Senator joined 
with him in criticizing Mr. Koch. 

Mr. EDGE. I tried to indicate that I wanted to give Mr. 
Koch that approval in spite of that fact. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In spite of what Mr. Burgess said? 

Mr. EDGR. I do not know who said it or did not say it. I 
am discussing Mr. Koch in the attitude of my own experience 
and opinion of him. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wanted to be certain about it, because 
Mr. Burgess swore the other way. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. EDGE. I am anxious to get through, but I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Last November the Tariff Commission author- 
ized an expert from the chemical division and an expert from 
the sundries division to make this examination upon the ques- 
tion now before the Senate. That examination was _ thor- 
oughly made. It was reported, and the figures which I quoted 
yesterday were quoted from that report. It was not made 
under any order by virtue of section 315. It was a direct 
order. If the Senate wants the letter of authorization I will 
have it here in half an hour and will read it to the Senate so 
it may appear in the ReEcorp. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I shall conclude if I may be per- 
mitted to do so. I know other Senators desire to discuss the 
subject. I can not, however, leave the phase of it we have been 
discussing in this rather rapid-fire debate without referring to 
the action of the Senate on casein yesterday. I simply bring 
that up in its relationship to the thought that I presented at 
the outset. 

It seems to me, just as the Senator from California [Mr. 
SHORTRIDGE] So ably expressed yesterday or the day before, that 
we should approach the great responsibility of considering the 
increasing or lowering of rates in the tariff bill entirely from 
the standpoint of facts, whether the rates are agricultural or 
industrial. So far as I am concerned, I am endeavoring to 
do it. It was with great pleasure that I acquiesced in the 
suggestion of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLaIne] when 
he demonstrated, in my judgment, that a differential of 5 cents 
was entirely justified. So far as I am concerned, I did not com- 
plain when the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] put on another 
half cent for good measure. 

Nevertheless, information from the Tariff Commission upon 
that particular schedule was absolutely indefinite. They ad- 
mitted their inability to secure the facts, but we accepted the 
statement as presented by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BLAINE]—at least a large majority of the Senate did. I think 
the same spirit should exist and prevail in the consideration of 
the industrial schedules. Where information is secured and 
can not be and is not successfully disputed, it should, in all 
fairness, be accepted by the Senate. If it can be successfully 
disputed, then, of course, we want to hear that evidence and have 
that information. 
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I stated at the outset that this particular item is not in itself 
very important. The additional 5 cents per pound would come 
somewhere near the differential, as has already been indicated 
by the figures, and would result, so far as the American con- 
sumer is concerned, in added cost of less than 5 cents per wind- 
shield. The weight of the material, the amount used in the 
ordinary windshields, is less than 1 pound; to be accurate, I 
think the figures are 0.66 of 1 pound, or practically two-thirds 
of a pound. In other words, this additional protection, in order 
to give employment to American workmen rather than workmen 
in Germany, might cost, if the added duty were added to the 
price, 3% cents per windshield. I repeat, certainly it is not 
important from the standpoint of the citizen and we should not 
perhaps have consumed the time which has been taken, but from 
the standpoint of principle, if we believe in a protective tariff, 
it is an item upon which the discussion could properly be made. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massachu- 


| setts yield to me in order to enable me to ask the Senator from 


South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] a question? 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very well; I yield. 
BUSINESS BEFORE BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMITTEE 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I have the attention of the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency [Mr. 
NORBECK ] ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
attention of the Senator from South Dakota is requested. 

Mr. NORBECK. Very well. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency if that committee will meet before 
the regular session for the consideration of measures now before 
it or for the initiation of legislation which it may deem needed 
in view of the great crash in Wall Street yesterday, which so 
seriously affected thousands and hundreds of thousands of 


The 


| American citizens and resulted in stupendous losses? 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah is 
familiar with the situation. I presume he has reference espe- 
cially to the resolution of investigation introduced by himself 
last June. I can inform him that the Committee on Banking 
and Currency met shortly afterwards to consider the resolution. 
The sentiment expressed in the committee was that a majority 
were averse to taking it up at that time, saying that the Senate 
would not consider it and the House was not organized, so it 
would be futile. But a majority of the members of the com- 
mittee rather indicated that they would be favorable to taking 
up the resolution when other matters were disposed of so that 
they could get to it. 

As chairman of the committee and looking with favor upon 
the resolution, and especially upon some parts of it, I thought 
it the part of wisdom to delay action until such time as a ma- 
jority of the committee felt that it was proper to take it up and 
when it could be given consideration by the Senate and the 
House. 

Mr. KING. 


Does the Senator contemplate calling the com- 
mittee together before the regular session? 
Mr. NORBECK. That is a question which it is difficult to 


answer. The Senator knows that when we meet at 10 o’clock in 
the morning and remain in session until 6 o’clock in the evening 
we can not get any large committee together for the serious 
consideration of any important matter. An emergency situation 
may develop that will call for it, but simply for the purpose of 


| considering the proposed investigation I doubt if the committee 


will be called together in the near future. It all depends upon 
what may happen in New York, and we can not tell which day 
it may happen. There may be such a public interest in the 


| subject that such action may become necessary. 


The event which took place in New York City yesterday is 
not a new thing. More than a year ago the Senator from 
Wisconsin {Mr. La Fotterrs] introduced a resolution mild in 
form looking toward checking such raids. It simply requested 
the Federal Reserve Board to admonish the banks not to en- 
courage such a movement. In the committee there was a wide 
difference of opinion. The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
reney is so conservative that a great many members voted 
against reporting out even that mild resolution. We had it on 
the calendar for weeks and months and we never could get con- 
sideration of it because a majority was opposed to doing any- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. KING. Two years ago I offered a resolution not quite so 
broad in seope as the one to which the Senator refers and 
which is now pending before the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. I also offered two or more measures which I think, 
if they had been adopted, would have prevented the catastrophic 
decline of values, or at least it would have prevented the great 
inflation which, in my opinion, has been so disastrous. 
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I offered the resolution many months ago to which the Sena- 
tor refers. I believe a comprehensive investigation of our 
banking system and all cognate matters would be of very great 
advantage. We are now confronted in an acute way with the 
question of branch banking and the merger of banks in all 
parts of the United States. The concentration and merging 
movements are going forward with increased momentum and it 
looks as though it will be only a short time when substantially 
all of the credits of the country will be massed in the hands of 
a limited number of banks or banking institutions that will be 
controlled by a limited number of men. 

I am not sure just what legislation is needed or what can be 
done to cure the evil to which the Senator has referred. I 
know that the inflationary process has gone on for years, that 
hundreds of millions of dollars in stock issues have been put 
upon the market, and high-powered salesmen have promoted 
the sale of the stocks, and, in many instances, have been parties 
to unloading them upon the public. By almost criminal ad- 
vertising, by methods that are quite reprehensible, the stock 
issues have been put into circulation with high prestige behind 
them too often, and the public have been the purchasers and 
are now the victims. It does seem to me that the Banking and 
Currency Committee, in view of the situation ought to meet and 
ought to appoint a subcommittee, if the full committee can not 
act, to study this question, with a view of recommending such 
legislation as it may deem proper to remedy the evils which exist 
and to amend the laws in a number of particulars. 

Of course, I can not make any complaint, because the Senate 
is in session, working many, many hours. We are anxious to 
get the tariff bill passed—that is, to get it out of the way—as 
soon as possible. I do not blame Senators for failing to 
assume other duties and responsibilities, but it did occur to me 
that if the committee would meet and appoint a subcommittee 
they could provide the outline for the investigation to be made 
in December, and in the meantime, because they will need 
experts to aid them, those experts could assemble data, could 
study the question and be ready to present to the committee 
when it meets in December such data and such facts as might 
be deemed pertinent to the investigation. 

I can only express the hope that members of the committee, 
in view of the situation, in view of the public interest in the 
matter, will call a meeting and take up some measure—I am not 
particular whether the measure which I have offered shall be 
taken up—or take some steps that will result in a thorough 
study of the situation with a view to remedial legislation. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 18, in paragraph 31, line 16, 
after the words “rate of,” it is proposed to strike out “45 
cents” and insert “50 cents,” so as to read: 

(1) In block, sheets, rods, tubes, powder, flakes, briquets, or other 
forms, whether or not colloided, not made into finished or partly fin- 
ished articles, 40 cents per pound, except that transparent sheets more 
than three one-thousandths of 1 inch and not more than thirty-two 
one-thousandths of 1 inch jn thickness shall be subject to duty at the 
rate of 50 cents per pound. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


Mr. President, I propose, 
during the consideration of this bill, to vote for increased duties 


only when a case for protection is shown. 1 believe the present 
duties, levied under the Fordney-McCumber law, are, by and 
large, sufficient, and that the industries that need additional 
protection because of threatened injury from importations, are 
limited in oumber. 

This statement is explanatory to the announcement that I 
intend to vote for the increased duties recommended by the 
committee amendment upon the product now being discussed, 
and I intend now to give my reasons for doing so. 

First of all, a distinction should be made by Senators between 
ordinary celluloid sheets and transparent celluloid sheets. I 
hold in my hand [exhibiting] a piece of safety glass in which is 
a transparent celluloid sheet. Any Senator looking at the glass 
sidewise can see the insertion. I hold in my hand now [ex- 
hibiting] a piece of safety glass that has been put to the severest 
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test by being shot at; Senators can see that this glass is non- 
shatterable. 

Mr. President, the committee amendment, setting aside techni- 
cal terms, seeks to increase the present protective duty upon 
sheets of celluloid that are transparent from 45 cents per pound, 
the House rate, to 50 cents per pound. All celluloid sheets of 
whatever character under present law bear a duty of 40 cents 
per pound and have had that duty since 1922. This rate was 
fixed before transparent sheets were invented. 

The pyroxylin industry, producing what is known as cellulose 
sheets, has been in existence since 1870. An expansion of the 
business came in 1900 and a still greater one during and after 
the war, though following the war a contraction ensued. Be- 
fore 1900 the principal products of this industry were billiard 
balls, celluloid collars, combs, and so-called ivory brushes. Since 
1900 the celluloid-collar business has collapsed and the expan- 
sion has been along the line of artificial ivory goods, such as 
backs for brushes, frames for mirrors, toilet articles of all 
kinds, ,combs, and a certain limited production of transparent 
sheets for open-body automobiles. At the present time celluloid 
sheets are used for making the above-mentioned fabricated 
products, and also a considerable variety of toys. The domestic 
celluloid-toy business, which formerly was stifled by German 
imports, was developed during the war. Since the war Japan 
has become the chief foreign competitor in this line of goods. 

Until within the last two years it was not possible to develop 
a transparent sheet of cellulose of a quality that would be 
suitable for the purpose of making safety glass. Such sheets 
as were manufactured prior to two years ago lacked trans- 
parency and clearness and would not withstand the sun’s rays 
without becoming discolored. Also they were subject, more or 
less, to brittleness and would not make a perfect weld with 
glass to form a sheet of transparent and nonshatterable glass. 
To-day, by reason of inventions, the industry is capable of pro- 
ducing a transparent celluloid sheet that has the necessary 
clearness, does not become brittle or discolor by reason of 
weather exposure, and can be successfully laminated with glass 
so as to make glass really nonshatterable. 

Germany has likewise developed a transparent celluloid sheet 
suitable for these purposes and is exporting extensively to this 
country in competition with the recently started domestic in- 
dustry. The current statistics of imports indicate that Ger- 
many is supplying us at the rate of 800,000 pounds a year, 
which represents about 53 per cent of the domestic production, 
which is approximately one and one-half million pounds. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the Senator will pardon 
me, I wish he would wait until I finish and then I would be 
very happy to yield. I want to develop my argument, as the 
facts appear to me, without interruption. 

What is the tariff question here involved? What reasons can 
be advanced as to why a different duty should be levied upon 
transparent celluloid sheets from the ordinary sheets which 
have not heretofore been suitable for safety glass purposes? 
In other words, what additional raw products and labor are 
necessary to produce the delicate transparent celluloid sheet 
that is not used in making toys, toilet articles, and other com- 
modities? 

First. Raw materials used in the manufacture of transparent 
sheets have to be specially selected and of a finer quality. The 
cotton has to be purified and bleached several times. 

Second. The nitric and sulphuric acids have to be purified, 
cleared, and strained, so as to remove the imperfections. 

Third, The water used must be put through special apparatus 
for purifying. 

Fourth. As the sheets pass through the machines, there has to 
be a minute inspection of every process. It is estimated that 
additional labor costs are one-third more than that used on 
the ordinary celluloid sheets. In making of the ordinary cellu- 
loid sheets, labor is about 25 per cent of the cost. 

Fifth. Special machines have been designed for this class of 
work in distinction from the plain celluloid sheets to some 
extent, 

Sixth. For transportation purposes it must be specially packed 
to prevent scratching. 

It seems to me that these factors make out a case for some 
increase in the present rate over that given to plain celluloid 
sheets. 

To what extent is this industry in the class of so-called infant 
industries? 

Transparent celluloid sheets for use in the making of safety 
glass have been commercially produced for about two years. 
Heretofore, it has been developed in connection with the cellu- 
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loid sheets which were not suitable for glass purposes. It 
now, by reason of the large demand from automobile manu- 
facturers, is becoming a separate industry. In fact, in my own 
State a separate plant, representing a total investment of one 
and one-half million dollars, is being erected solely for this 
purpose, That this new product is meeting with competition 
from the German-made product can not be disputed. The facts 
show that imports from Germany are underselling the domestic 
product in the domestic market. Representatives of the Tariff 
Commission have investigated the domestic costs of production 
of celluloid sheets, and they have found as a fact that a pound 
of these sheets costs at least $1.10 per pound, and some as 
high as $1.15." We know as a fact that German transparent 
celluloid sheets, actually as good as the domestic product, are 
imported at 65 cents per pound, on which a duty of 40 cents is 
collected. The selling price of the domestic product, the cost 
being between $1.10 and $1.15, is, at the lowest, about $1.20. 
It is apparent that this infant industry here and also in Ger- 
many is engaged in a struggle to control the market. Japan 
is likely to become a serious competitor and she is making 
further progress in the manufacture of transparent celluloid 
sheets. In view of these facts, I can not but reach the con- 
clusion but that a valid case has been made out for increased 
protection with respect to transparent celluloid sheets. No 
increased protection is sought, or granted by the bill, to ordi- 
nary celluloid sheets. 

The question is, Do we want to develop this industry here in 
America? Surely it is worthy of development somewhere. No 
one can foresee how much these sheets may be used in the 
future in the manufacture of safety glass and how important 
they will become to the American automobile industry. Most 
automobile manufacturers thus far have used this product only 
in windshields, although a few have used it in all parts of the 
glazing of the car. It is likely to become the standard glass for 
use for all glazing of all automobiles. It is certain to be put 
in use on all busses, street railway and railroad cars, bank 
windows, portholes of vessels—to which particular use it is 
already being put at present in the Navy—and for airplanes. 

It seems to me that another fact to be emphasized in con- 
nection with efforts to maintain and extend this domestic in- 
dustry is the benefit it will confer upon other industries of this 
country that produce the raw materials used in the making of 
transparent celluloid sheets, which includes the following com- 
modities : 

First, cotton. For every additional pound of transparent 
celluloid sheets produced in this country an additional four- 
tenths, or nearly one-half of 1 pound, of cotton will be used. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I know what the Senator is 
going to remind me. He is going to remind me that in Ger- 
many cotton is not used, but pulp is used. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but I wanted to say that the 
cotton used is the linters—the poorest cotton, the cotton for 
which there is the least demand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; the poorest cotton. 

Now, just think of that! -One-third of this business now is 
from Germany. Two-thirds is here. If that were all, if the 
industry were not going to expand, I should say, let us go along 
as we have been going; but if this business is to expand, as I 
believe it is and as it seems reasonable to expect, I want a large 
percentage of that expansion here in America, rather than in 
Germany or in any other foreign country. 

I spoke about cotton. The second commodity that is used is 
alcohol. Large quantities of alcohol are being used, all of 
which can be produced in America. 

Third. Nitric and sulphuric acids are used in making this 
product. 

Fourth, camphor. 
ply for camphor. 


There are at present two sources of sup- 
Japan controls the natural supply of camphor, 
and Germany controls the synthetic supply. Synthetic camphor 


is made from turpentine. Developments are being made to util- 
ize a large portion of the turpentine produced from pine trees 
in the South for the American manufacture of synthetic cam- 
phor. On the assumption that the entire amount of camphor 
will be made synthetically in this country, this would consume 
1,900,000 gallons of turpentine, or 36,000 barrels of turpentine. 

Mr. President, I have tried briefly and very directly to present 
this case to you as it appeals to me. I consider this industry 
clearly in the class of infant industries; that its possibilities of 
growth are tremendous; that we are confronted with the fact 
here that there is a rival, an active rival, and a rival that can 
produce cheaper and is producing cheaper; namely, Germany. 
I feel some responsibility in determining whether it is not essen- 
tial to give this slight additional tariff protection in order that 
we may be sure of retaining the industry here. 
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Let me say one other thing: The makers of these ordinary 
celluloid sheets, I concede, are fairly prosperous. I concede 
that they have appeared to make a reasonable profit on the 
ordinary celluloid sheets. I think some figures in evidence 
here show that they made, for the five years prior to 1928, 
when a private survey was made, 4 or 5 per cent profit on the 
investment; but I do not concede that the fact that the plain 
celluloid-sheet industry is prosperous, or can be prosperous, 
ought to be considered in passing upon the question of whether 
a new industry, with new capital and a new product, needs 
protection or not, even though it is a branch of the ordinary 
celluloid-sheet industry. 

In my opinion this industry will become a separate unit from 
the ordinary celluloid-sheet industry. It is being separated. 
New factories, for this purpose alone, are being built. The in- 
dustry seeks to expand; and I think we ought to pass upon the 
merits of this question independently of any prejudice we may 
have against any one concern, like the Du Ponts, who may be 
successfully engaged in making ordinary celluloid sheets. The 
Du Ponts do not control this branch of the business. The fact 
is that it is a competitive industry. In my own State there 
are two establishments in competition with each other—one in 
Springfield and one at Leominster. These establishments are 
in sharp competition. There are at least five of these plants 
that are competing with each other at the present time, and 
there is every reason to expect that there will be a further 
growth and development of fhe industry. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have finished all that I 
have to say; but I shall be glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROOKHART. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Where are these industries located that 
are making 4 or 5 per cent? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I stated that the industries 
that were making ordinary celluloid sheets, with the many and 
varied commodities made of this material—the evidence is in 
the record—that for the 5-year period between 1922 and 1927 
they averaged a profit of between 4 and 5 per cent on their 
investment. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does that include the big producers, the 
Du Ponts? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think it includes all of 
them. The Du Ponts, of course, are the largest concern; but 
there are four other concerns besides the Du Ponts. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I understood the chairman of the 
Finance Committee to say in the beginning that they did not 
consider the cost of production of the big mass producers. I 
wanted to know if that included the Du Ponts. Does the Sena- 
tor know about that? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
stood it did include all of them. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I will ask the chairman of the Finance 
Committee if that is the case here? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I made no such statement as that on 
celluloid. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The estimate made does not include the 
profits or the cost of production of the Du Ponts? 

Mr. SMOOT. The estimates that were made, that I quoted, 
were the estimates made in Germany as compared with the 
local price, and they are collected in the same way. I think 
the price that is reported in America takes into consideration 
the cost of the whole manufacturing industry—not one, but all 
of them. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In the beginning of the discussion here, 
in response to an interrogatory by myself, the chairman said 
that the big mass producers were not considered in estimating 
the cost of production; that it was the ordinary efficient small 
producers. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said to the Senator that they were not con- 
sidered alone. All of the manufacturers are taken into consid- 
eration when the cost of production of an article in the United 
States is concerned. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I understood the Senator, on the specific 
question, to say that the big mass producers were not con- 
sidered at all, and that it was not the average of all; that they 
were left out. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I remember, I made the 
statement that the costs of the mass producers were not taken 
as showing the cost of the article made in the United States; 
but, of course, the cost in the United States of any article is 
taken on the basis of the average cost here of the articles 


I think it does; yes. I under- 
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produced in this country. Neither the low-cost nor the high- 
cost company is taken. That is never taken into consideration. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But were they all averaged, the mass 
producers with the smaller ordinary producers? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is generally done. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Was that done in this case? 
Du Ponts averaged in with the others? 

Mr. SMOOT. I never even asked the question, but I can find 
out in a very few moments; but it would not surprise me if they 
were, I can not say. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It is important to find out. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts, who has studied this question so 
thoroughly, one or two questions before I make some comments 
of my own about it. 

Is this article now made in considerable quantities in the 
United States? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; not when we consider 
the possibilities of its use. Only 1,500,000 pounds are produced 
in this country at the present time. 

Mr. COPELAND. How long have the manufacturers of this 
country been making it? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Within two years. I under- 
stood that the experimental period was about 15 years; but 
safety glass has not been upon the market for only two years. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is the American article equal in quality 
to the German product? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that it is; and 
the German product is equal to the American product. 

Mr. COPELAND. The quantity that has been made has 
found sale in our country? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; but while I do not 
know whether it developed in evidence or not, the fact is that 
the Ford Co. requested bids from all the American producers 
and from the German producers, and the result of the bids 
showed that Germany underbid all American producers very 
substantially; and the Ford Co. gave all their contracts to 
various—not to one—various German producers, So, whenever 
any American automobile concern sees fit to submit to American 
and German producers requests for bids for its supply, it is safe 
to say that Germany will invariably outbid the American pro- 
ducers, although the fact is that the Ford Co. has used both 
American and German safety glass. But the American use is 
seattered at the present time, and the American users other 
than Ford of this safety glass have not seen fit to submit their 
contracts to international bidding. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for 
yielding, and in my own time I desire to say a few words about 
this matter. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, for many years one of my 
hobbies has been an eagerness to popularize the use of nonshat- 
terable, nonbreakable glass. I will be forgiven, I am sure, if I 
speak of my experience as a physician and surgeon, 

I want to recall to memory the Grand Central explosion. I 
have forgotten how long ago it was; it must have been 15 years. 
There was an explosion which destroyed the building, and among 
its other evil effects, it tipped over a street car that was passing 
the Grand Central Station. 

The passengers in the car were projected through the broken 
windows. As Senators know, when a glass window breaks there 
are jagged edges, a hole in the middle, and the stillettolike, 
daggerlike pieces of glass still cling to the frame. 

As the passengers on the car were thrown through the win- 
dows, these jagged bits of glass found their way into their faces 
and scalps, and dozens of them were very seriously injured. I 
myself was in the operating room from 9 o’clock in the morning 
until 5 o’clock in the afternoon, removing bits of glass from the 
faces and heads of persons who had been injured. I had occa- 
sion, too, to remove several eyes injured in that way. 

If I had my way—and I have said this for a long, long time— 
I would require by law that the windows of every vehicle oper- 
ated for hire should be made of nonbreakable glass. You would 
take the same view if you had seen as many ruined eyes as I 
have, eyes cut and eyesight destroyed by shattered glass. 

I have been aware for some years of the developments in the 
field discussed so ably this morning by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WatsH]. I know what has been done in the 
development of this glass. But I want to say this to the Sena- 
tor, that we have here a question that is far more important 
than any economic question. We have involved in this the 
question of life and limb, and I could not in conscience vote for 
any tax which would lessen the uses in our country of this life- 
saving device. 


Were the 
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I can not view it at all, I may say to my colleagues in the 
Senate, from the economic standpoint. I think we have resting 
upon us the obligation, in the interest of humanity, to lower the 
price of this product just as much as can be done, 

I know that if we go too far, we discourage the production of 
the product, but the Senator from Massachusetts has assured me 
that millions of pounds have been made. No doubt this great 
concern will use its resources and the inventive genius of its 
scientists to find means of reducing the cost of production. 

I must say for myself, Mr. President, because of the humane 
aspects of the case, that I am forced to vote for the lowest possi- 
ble tariff upon this product. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts a question in regard to this? I suppose the pro- 
duction of this glass has passed the experimental stage now, but 
I want to ask the Senator to what extent it is being manufac- 
tured in other countries, and what is the cost abroad compared 
with the cost of production here? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, it is being 
manufactured extensively in Germany. The difference between 
the cost of production in this country and the actual selling 
price of the imported German sheets is about 15 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMITH. That is the difference between what it would 
sell for here and what the imported sheets from Germany would 
sell for? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; from 10 to 15 cents. 

Mr. SMITH. About what is the selling price here now, per 
pound? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The German imported sheets, 
transparent celluloid sheets, are invoiced here for 65 cents a 
pound. The duty is 40 cents now. That makes the landing 
price here $1.05. The representatives of the Tariff Commission 
who made investigations say that the cost of producing these 
sheets in America is from $1.10 to $1.15. That, of course, does 
not include any profit to the maker. The selling price is about 
$1.20 here, as against a German selling price of $1.05. I am 
informed that the American selling price was about $1.35 one 
year ago. 

Mr. SMITH. So that the contention is that the cost of the 
manufacture of the article in America absorbs, necessarily must 
absorb, all of the duty that is now on it, and even that is not 
adequate to protect them in the further development of the art. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is their claim, and it is 
my belief, from an investigation of all the evidence presented. 

Mr. SMITH. I have not had an opportunity to study the 
constitueut elements which enter into the composition of this 
unbreakable glass, but it has been rather a curious situation, 
it seems to me. I presume there is more of the cellulose which 
they use in this country, and it is more abundant in the raw 
form here than in any other country on the globe. Certainly, it 
seems to me, it is more obtainable by this country than by Ger- 
many, because she does not produce the basic element from 
which the cellulose is obtained in any of her area that I know 
of, while in this country we have it in almost unlimited quanti- 
ties. I was a little surprised to know from the Senator, who 
has made a study of this subject, that the cost of production in 
this country should exceed the cost of production in Germany. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, labor is the chief 
item. The cost of cotton is about 9 or 10 per cent of the cost 
of the finished product. 

I want to repeat for the Senator’s information this fact, and 
I certainly have been very much impressed by it; when bids for 
this commodity were requested by the Ford Co., the German 
producers outbid every American producer, and there are five 
American producers, and it is my judgment, although there may 
be difference of opinion about it, it is the conclusion I have 
reached, that if all of the users of transparent cellulose sheets 
for manufacturing safety glass combined and asked for bids 
from Germany, as well as this country, there would not be a 
single pound of it produced here. That is my judgment. The 
German producers could undersell the domestic manufacturers. 

The reason they have sold the domestic sheets here is because 
it is sold in smaller quantities, and because, I venture to say, 
although this is inference, some of these automobile companies 
have a relationship to some of these other industries and some 
of the American users prefer to buy the domestic sheets at a 
slightly higher price. It is my judgment—and I am frank to 
say that others may, upon the facts, come to a different conclu- 
sion—that if it were possible to put out to bidding the entire 
consumption, every pound of these sheets would be produced in 
Germany, instead of here. That is why I am led to take the 
position I have indicated. 

Mr. SMITH. This is not a patented process, as I understand 


it. Am I correct in that? 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There are no patents on this 
material, but I think the method of attaching the sheets to the 
glass is probably patented. 

Mr. SMfTH. The essential fact that we are considering now 
is making it available, as the Senator from New York has indi- 
cated, for the preservation of life, more especially now that we 
have so many closed cars on our highways. 

Mr. WALSH of. Massachusetts. I appreciate the force of that 
argument, but it seems to me the conclusion that one must 
reach, in view of these facts, is that we are going to surrender 
the industry to foreign producers. I think we are at the part- 
ing of the ways. If we are going to consider simply the factor 
the Senator from New York has presented, we must abandon the 
production of this commodity in the United States, unless, as he 
Says, some science and some undiscovered factor yet may de- 
velop that may make it possible to produce the commodity 
cheaper in the United States than it is produced in Germany. 

I think the very fact that it is useful to humanity, the very 
fact that it is an important device in saving human life, is an 
argunrent in favor of giving reasonable encouragement to its 
development here, and to developing the industry here, though 
it may result in a slight cost increase to the consumer. 

I want to repeat what I said before—perhaps I am exaggerat- 
ing—I see the tremendous possibilities of this industry, that the 
product may be used in every piece of glass that is installed in 
the home and in every store and in every means of trans- 
portation. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I accept the idea that we ought 
to produce the commodity in this country, if we can do it on 
anything like a competitive basis with other countries, but it is 
a marvel to me that the cost of labor in this country should be 
the great elenrent in the cost of producing the article, as the 
Senator has said it is. 

Early next week, if I can get an opportunity, I want to pre- 
sent to the Senate the results of work I have been trying to do 
for nearly a month, with such facilities as the Government 
affords, in relation to the mechanization of American industry, 
the supplanting of human labor by machines. Up to the present 
time that is the most startling revelation I have ever had in 
studying the economic situation in this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, it is the founda- 


tion of the growing unemployment in this country. 


Mr. SMITH. There is no question about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am glad the Senator has 
undertaken such a study, and is going to present his observa- 
tions. Let me add that I know of no Senator on this floor who 
can nrore ably and more thoroughly present such an argument 
to the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH. I am much obliged to the Senator, but the 
point I wanted to ask him about, one thing I wanted to develop, 
was this: To what extent he has investigated the labor element 
in this matter as compared with labor element abroad; and I 
refer to manual labor, not machine labor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. To this extent, that the in- 
voice price of these sheets at an American dock is 65 cents, 
when introduced from Germany. That is one fact which nobody 
disputes. Representatives of the Tariff Commission who have 
visited the five plants which produce these sheets in this coun- 
try made, 1 assume, an honest, conscientious study for the pur- 
pose of informing their Government as to the cost of production 
here. They report that the cost in this country is from $1.10 
a pound to $1.15 a pound. 

With those two facts, if they are accurate, and can not be 
disputed, why is there not a case made for some increased 
protection? 

Mr. SMITH. Has the development of this process been con- 
temporaneous in this country and in foreign countries, or was 
there an earlier production abroad? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The production began at 
about the same time here and abroad. I think, as a matter of 
fact, that the production in this country preceded the German 
production slightly, by perhaps a few months. 

I want to repeat what I said to the Senator from South 
Carolina, that we have to distinguish here between the ordinary 
cellulose sheets and the transparent cellulose sheets. If he had 
heard my entire speech he would no doubt remember that I 
enumerated the different factors and the additional expense 
that is required as between the different kinds of cellulose 
Sheets, differentiating the celluloid sheet that is seen on the 
backs of toilet brushes and in toys from the one I have ex- 
hibited here. It is quite apparent that more labor and more 


effort and finer materials must be used upon the transparent 
sheets. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I merely want to say in reference to the 
inquiry of the Senator from South Carolina as to the cost of a 
closed car using this material, that I was interested to find out 
what the additional cost of a closed car would be if every win- 
dow in the car contained this material on which the Senate 
Finance Committee is asking for an increased duty of 5 cents 
a pound. I can inform him that the snraller closed cars use 
about 344 pounds and the larger cars about 4 pounds, so the 
total increased cost in a closed car would be about 20 cents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If it only involves an increased cost of 20 
cents to equip it all around with this safety glass—— 

Mr. BINGHAM. I did not say giass. Of course the cost of 
the manufacture of the glass is many dollars, sometimes as 
much as $50 or $75. We are dealing now merely with a thin 
sheet of cellulose 0.081 of an inch thick which goes into the 
manufacture of the glass, and the increased cost of the 20 
square feet needed for a closed car would be the cost of 4 pounds 
of the material, or about 20 cents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from Connecticut is using that 
information as an argument to show the infinitesinral cost of 
this device to the automobile owners of the United States. I 
was wondering, if that is about all it is going to cost, why the 
Rolls-Royce, the Buick, Chrysler, the De Soto, and the Plymouth 
cars furnish the safety glass in windshields and other windows 
provided the purchaser of the automobile is willing to pay an 
additional cost for it. If it only involves 20 cents additional 
expense for the transparent sheet that goes into the manufac 
ture of the glass, why is it that these high-priced cars will not 
furnish it unless the purchaser requests it and is willing to pay 
the additional cost? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The cost of the safety glass, after it has 
been manufactured into plate glass, makes the additional cost 
from $25 to $30 or $50. What we are considering now is not 
the safety glass or the duty upon safety glass but merely the 
duty upon the thin sheet of cellulose, paper thin, that goes into 
the manufacture of that glass, and the increased cost of the 
amount required for one car is only 20 cents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The difference being that in the safety glass 
there are two sheets of plate glass, each of which is thinner 
than the original thickness of plate glass without this safety 
device, so the additional work is in having two sheets of plate 
glass and putting a transparent sheet between them and gluing 
them together so that when there is an automobile wreck, in- 
stead of the glass shattering all over the car it sticks to the 
thin sheet that is put between the two pieces of glass and does 
not scatter and injure the passengers. 

I suppose from the standpoint of the additional cost of the 
actual transparent sheet that 20 or 25 cents is all that would 
be involved. How much additional the automobile concern 
would charge the users by reason of this new thing they have 
brought into existence I do not know. It seems rather strange, 
if the cost is only 20 cents additional plus the extra expense 
of putting the sheet between the two sheets of glass and gluing 
them together so they will not separate, that there should be 
such a high extra charge made by the automobile concerns. 
I should like to inquire of the Senator from Massachusetts 
whether all of the transparent sheet involved in this increase 
from 45 to 50 cents a pound is used in the manufacture of 
safety automobile glass or whether a considerable part of it is 
used in the manufacture of other commodities? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand this trans- 
parent cellulose sheet is used solely in the making of safety 
glass. I will say to the Senator, who referred to the cost of 
the safety glass, which, of course, is a different matter entirely 
from the cellulose sheets—the cellulose sheet being the thin 
sheet that is placed between the two layers of glass—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is the inner part of it. 
A good deal depends upon the kind of glass that is used. Ordi- 
nary cheap glass will mean one price and good plate glass an- 
other price. Some of the automobile concerns, I understand, 
use the cheapest glass and others are using the high-priced 
plate glass, so there must be a wide variance in the cost of the 
windshield glass, depending upon the kind of glass that is used. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That was true before they invented safety 
glass. The automobile people have always used different kinds 
of glass. They have not changed the type of glass now since 
they have invented the transparent sheets. They simply take 
two thinner pieces of glass and put them together, placing 
between them this transparent sheet. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand the Ford Co. 
uses the ordinary glass, and practically all the larger com- 
panies use the plate glass. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, the invention of the safety 
sheet has not changed the type of automobile glass at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; but I do think that the 
progress of the automobile industry is such that the tendency is 
all the time to use better parts; and I assume better glass is 
being made and used just as other parts are being improved. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is wholly independent of the adoption 
of safety glass? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Oh, yes. I can understand 
the raising of the question of the final cost of the glass and 
the additional price that may result to the consumer, but I 
believe that the tariff question here clings pretty closely to the 
issue as to whether or not ordinary cellulose sheets are one 
thing and transparent cellulose sheets are something else. If 
the material used in the transparent sheets is more expensive 
than that used in the ordinary sheets and if the time for de- 
veloping the transparent sheets is longer and the expense 
greater, we ought to consider it. That seems to me to be the 
crux of the whole issue, as I see the issue before us. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no contention that the transparent 
sheet used in automobile safety windshields is the same sort of 
celluloid that is used in the making of dolls and toys and tooth- 
brushes and hair brushes and such articles, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But that type of celluloid 
has a duty of 40 cents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And this type has a duty of 45 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The House recommended it. 
The Senator is arguing against an increased duty for this 
transparent cellulose sheet which is highly different from the 
ordinary celluloid sheet, in my judgment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am trying to get the information in order 
to know whether I will argue it or not. I have been unable so 
far to get the necessary information to enable me to make an 
argument on either side of the question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am sorry. I have occupied 
the floor more or less for an hour and I am sorry I have not 
been able to give the Senator any help. I can well appreciate 
in all these varied and complicated tariff issues that it is diffi- 
cult for a Senator to get exactly the information he needs to 
decide for himself the just course to take in fixing the amount 
of duty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator can not give me the informa- 
tion, then no one could do so. May I ask the Senator another 
question? Do any of the automobile manufacturers make this 
cellulose sheet themselves? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They purchase it altogether? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They purchase the sheets, 
but they make the glass distinct from the glassmakers, such 
as the Pittsburgh Glass Co. I understand Ford buys the sheets 
and makes the glass and uses it in the manufacture of his auto- 
mobiles; but the chief purchasers of the domestic transparent 
celiulose sheets are the large glassmakers, two of whom, as the 
Senator knows, are located in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They make this glass largely for automo- 
biles and other vehicles that are in motion so as to provide 
safety for passengers. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator a while ago referred to the 
fact that in the years to come this glass will be used in homes 
and in stores. What occasion would there be for having a 
safety window in the ordinary home? It is not in motion and 
there is no danger of injury to life or limb by reason of the 
breaking of the glass in the windows of a home. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think at the present 
time it is likely to be used in the windows of a home, but it will 
be used in the windows of stores, in the windows of banks, in 
the windows of airplanes, naval vessels, and it will be used in 
the windows of all vehicles for transportation. I think, perhaps, 
it may be some time yet before it will be used extensively in 
the windows of homes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Basing our conclusion upon the suggestion 
of the Senator from Connecticut that the increased cost in the 
average automobile would be 20 cents, can the Senator inform 
us how much more the automobile will cost the public on 
account of the use of this invention? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am sure I can not state 
what increased cost may be levied upon this product as it 
passes from the manufacturer of the cellulose sheet to the glass 
manufacturer and from the glass manufacturer to the auto- 
mobile maker and from the automobile maker to the ultimate 
user. I assume there will be some increase, as there ought to be, 
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because the automobile manufacturers will be using a superior 
glass product and putting a superior automobile on the market. 
Then, too, the automobile companies will be obliged to use two 
sheets of glass instead of one. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The fact that at least six well-known makes 
of automobiles will not furnish it unless the purchaser agrees 
to pay an additional price indicates that the cost is multiplied 
several times beyond the 20 cents. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, we ought not to overlook 
the fact that the automobile industry, the one industry in this 
country which has progressed and which has grown in gigantic 
proportions, is unprotected; that is, whatever tariff is on it 
does not operate. We reduce that tariff in the pending bill at 
this time. There are innumerable items in the bill where rates 
have been increased on parts which go into the construction of 
automobiles. The rates on glass bulbs that go into the manu- 
facture of an automobile are increased. The rates on chains 
which are used in the operation of automobiles were increased. 
On plate glass and sheet glass and other kinds of gluss the 
rates are increased. In the metal schedule certain kinds of 
iron and metal that go into the manufacture of automobiles 
have had the rates increased. 

In other words, we are adding a burden 
maker in this country, and he is operating, 
protection. We want to do the right thing, 
where the House increased the rate 5 cents, 
present law being 40 cents. 

The present law imposes a duty of 40 cents; the House 
increased it to 45 cents. We are seeking here to add a further 
increase of 5 cents. The judgment of the Ways and Means 
Committee and the judgment of the House was for a 45-cent 
duty. Now, why not, in order to save time in a long discus- 
sion on this one item, which is only one of thousands of other 
items in the bill, accept the recommendation of the House, grant 
the 5-cent increase, and leave the duty at 45 cents? I ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance if he will not agree 
to that course on this particular proposition? That will also 
close the.matter so far as conference is concerned. Let us grant 
the increase of 5 cents and proceed with the consideration of 
something else. 

Mr. SMOOT. Can we not come to a vote without further 
discussion on it? 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me that that is the best way to do. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator would accept the House 
rate, we could just save the time of further discussion on the 
proposition and a roll call. 

Mr. SMOOT. I could not well do that after the remarks 
which have been made on the subject by the Senator from New 
Jersey and the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 18, line 16. 

Mr. HARRISON and Mr. SMOOT called for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. StepHENsS]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Harr], but 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PITTMAN] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TYDINGS (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
METCALF]. Not knowing how he would vote if present, I with- 
hold my vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the negative). I 
notice that my general pair, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Warren], is not in his seat. In view of my pair with that 
Senator, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton] to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
SHIPSTEAD] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. SHrpstTeap] is absent on account of illness. I ask 
that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. KING (after having voted in the negative). Upon this 
question I am paired with the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Keyes]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. Steck] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the negative). Mr. 
President, there seems to be some doubt about whether I am 
paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastines]. I 
find, however, that I can transfer my pair to the Senator from 
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Georgia [Mr. George], which I shall do, and I will allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Brease] is paired with the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Heserr]. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Hate], the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Keyes], and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Hepert] are 
necessarily absent, and that if present they would each vote 
“yea” on the amendment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. My colleague [Mr. Hastings] is detained 
on official business. If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 48, as follows: 


YEAS—30 
Allen Goff Moses Smoot 
Bingham Goldsborough Oddie Townsend 
Broussard Gould Patterson Walcott 
Dale Greene Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Hatfield Ransdell Waterman 
Edge Jones Reed Watson 
Fess Kean Sackett 
Gillett Kendrick Shortridge 
NAYS—48 
Ashurst Couzens Howell Sheppard 
Barkley Cutting King Simmons 
Black Dill La Follette Smith 
Blaine Fletcher McKellar Steiwer 
Borah Frazier McMaster Swanson 
Bratton Glass McNary Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Glenn Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Harris Norris Trammell 
Capper Harrison are Vandenberg 
Caraway Hawes Pine Wagner 
Connally Hayden Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Heflin Schall Wheeler 
NOT VOTING—17 
Blease Hebert Pittman Tydings 
Burton Johnson Robinson, Ind. Warren 
George Keyes Shipstead 
Hale Metcalf Steck 
Hastings Overman Stephens 


So the committee amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The LeeisLative CLERK. In paragraph 31, on page 18, line 
21, after the word “ad,” to strike out “valorem; ” and insert 
“valorem.”, so as to read: 

(2) Made into finished or partly finished articles of which any of 
the foregoing is the component material of chief value, not specially 
provided for, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, after line 21, to strike 
out: 


Without objection, the amendment 


(3) Transparent sheets of cellulose, not exceeding 0.003 of 1 inch in 


thickness, chiefly used for wrapping, by whatever name known, 45 per 
cent ad valorem. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


(c) Sheets, bands, and strips (whether known as cellopnane or 
by any other name whatsoever), exceeding 1 inch in width but not 
exceeding 0.003 of 1 inch in thickness, made by any artificial process 
from cellulose, a cellulose hydrate, a compound of cellulose (other than 
cellulose acetate), or a mixture containing any of the foregoing, by 
solidification into sheets, bands, or strips, 45 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. KING. May I inquire of my colleague whether there 
is any purpose to include in the amendment any compounds or 
products not found in subdivision 3? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. This amendment merely changes the 
phraseology. It covers nothing more than what the House 
provided for, but it goes into detail. If the Senator desires, 
I will tell him why that was done. That is all there is to it: 
there is no rate involved, and nothing but a change in phrase- 
ology. 

Mr. KING. ‘The rate is entirely too high, but I shall not make 
any motion in regard to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask my colleague what disposi- 
tion was made of the amendment on line 16, page 18, where the 
increase was from 45 cents to 50 cents? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On a record vote that amend- 
ment was defeated. 

Mr. KING. That was my recollection. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will report the 
next amendment, 
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The Leoistative CLerK. In paragraph 36, on page 20, after 
the word “pound,” to strike out the semicolon and “ gentian, 
one-fourth of 1 cent per pound; sarsaparilla root, 1 cent per 
pound; belladonna, digitalis, henbane, and stramonium, 25 per 
cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 


Par. 36. Coca leaves, 10 cents per pound. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the amendment. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro _ tempore. 
amendment is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 20, after line 25, to strike 
out “Par. 37. Ergot, 10 cents per pound.” 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro _ tempore. 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HAwes] has been trying to get the floor 
for two or three minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
is recognized. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, toward the close of the discus- 
sion yesterday afternoon paragraph 28, involving the question 
of American valuation in the chemical industry, was passed 
over; but I am advised that it is the intention of certain Sena- 
tors to bring up this subject again when the committee reports 
back. 

I am unwilling without protest or some understanding to pass 
over such an important subject as this until late in the year, 
probably even next year, if we continue at the rate we are pro- 
ceeding now. 

It so happens that in my home city of St. Louis we have been 
building up the chemical industry. The great Mallinckrodt 
works are there. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the Senator enters 
into that phase of the matter, will he suffer an interruption? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did I understand the Senator to say that 
he is going to discuss the question of American valuation now 
because he understands it is going to be delayed for some 
lengthy period of time? . 

Mr. HAWES. No, sir. My understanding is that there are 
certain Senators who propose at a later period to attack the 
American-valuation plan in this schedule; and I should be 
derelict in my duty as a representative of the State of Mis- 
souri, and I think as an American Senator, both, if I did not, 
to the best of my ability, try to have that matter settled now 
and not later on. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the rule under which we are proceed- 
ing the only thing that can happen to it is to let it go over. There 
is no amendment to it in the bill here; and any Senator has a 
right to offer original amendments to any part of this text 
after we complete the Senate amendments. 

Mr. HAWES. I understand. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that in the regular order the only thing 
that can happen to this paragraph is for it to go over until the 
Senate committee amendments are disposed of, and then any 
Senator may offer an amendment to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair state that 
according to the record at the desk, the Senator from Kentucky 
is not wholly accurate. On page 14 there are two amendments 
proposed to be passed over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Technically there are amendments, Mr. 
President; but they do not involve the question of American 
valuation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is quite true. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I am thoroughly familiar with 
the situation. I realize that this matter is not directly before 
the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HAWES. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to ask a question for my own informa- 
tion. Does the Senator now propose to begin the discussion 
of the American valuation, or is he going to discuss it at length 
at this time? 

Mr. HAWES. I think my remarks will not occupy more than 
25 minutes. 

I am constantly reminded in these discussions of a story told 
about John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi. He was once asked 
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how long it would take him to discuss a matter coming before 
the Senate. He thought about it for a while, and finally he 
said, “It will take me, I think, two hours and a half. If I 
were prepared, I could do it in 30 minutes.” [Laughter.] 

I think much of the discussion in the Senate, much of the 
long drawn-out speech making, is due to lack of preparation, 
and much economy of time might be made. Certainly no Sena- 
tor can charge me with occupying much of the Senate’s atten- 
tion during this discussion. 

Mr. President, I desire to briefly discuss the question of 
American valuation as it relates to the chemical schedule. I 
want to discuss it because I am informed that at a later date 
an attempt will be made to eliminate the American valuation ; 
and I should like now to ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine], who seems to be proposing most of these changes, 
whether it is his intention to ask for the removal of the Ameri- 
can valuation later. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator asked me that ques- 
tion yesterday, and I said that I did not know; and I want to 
state to the Senator that I have not proposed most of these 
changes, but many more ought to have been proposed. 

Mr. HAWES. When will the Senator know? 

Mr. KING. I do not know what amendments I shall offer 
to this bill, any more than the Senator knows what amend- 
ments he will offer. 

Mr. HAWES. The Senator has offered very many amend- 
ments, and it is my impression and it is my thought that he 
proposes to offer this amendment. When will the Senator make 
up his mind on the subject? 

Mr. KING. The Senator is in error when he says that I 
have offered many amendments. It is not true. I have offered 
perhaps three or four only during the discussion of this whole 
bill; and I say to the Senator now that I do not know whether 
I shall offer an amendment to this part of the bill or not. If 
I do, it will not be until it is proper. It is not proper now. 

Mr. HAWES. I understand. Then the Senator does not 
know at what particular period of this discussion he will make 
up his mind on this subject? 

Mr. KING. I shall make no further reply to the Senator. I 
answered him yesterday and I have answered him to-day. I 
do not know whether an amendment will be offered. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Unless the Senator, by his speech, con- 
verts me to the view which he apparently holds, I may offer 
such an amendment, whether the Senator from Utah does or 
not; so I shall be very glad to hear the Senator’s speech, so 
far as I am concerned. 

Mr. HAWES. I will say to the Senator from New York 
that I shall not be at all surprised if he does, and it is just 
that contingency that I want to face to-day; and it is time to 
face it now, before I vote on other schedules in this bill. 

I do not propose to have a great industry in my State stricken 
to the earth because a theory is on one side and the facts are 
on the other. I should be derelict in my duty if I did not ask 
for an expression now, if it is possible to secure it, so that as 
these other schedules come up and are discussed I shall know 
what is going to happen or may happen to this particular 
schedule. 

In this schedule, Mr. President, no change has been proposed 
in the law since the enactment of the present law in 1922. 
There has been no raising or lowering of the rates provided 
in the schedule. The chemical industry in my particular com- 
munity has made marvelous growth since the war. It has 
rendered a distinct service to the United States, to all of its 
people, and I believe a distinct service to all the world. 

We know that when we entered the war only one nation made 
dyes. The English nation itself, the great opponent of Ger- 
many, bought its dyestuffs from Germany. We remember, if 
our minds go back to that period, the helpless condition of 
nations when they did not have these coal-tar products. We 
remember, if you please, the lack of color in the clothing of 
the American people and the English people and in all the 
world. 

In my city there is a man of ingenuity, of brains and energy, 
Mr. John F. Queeny. He thought that American brains and 
American energy could supply this want and he built up a 
business; and now American brains and American ingenuity 
and the skill of her chemists have supplied material that 
formerly was alone supplied by one unit in Germany. 

So distinguished was this man’s service that this one corpora- 
tion and another—only two—received decorations from the Gov- 
ernment for their services during the war. Prior to that time 
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there was no intermediate coal-tar production in this country. 
What few finished coal-tar products were made in the country 
were made from intermediates imported from Germany, where 
the whole industry, both intermediate and finished, was so 
highly developed that no other country could engage in the in- 
dustry and successfully meet German prices. No other country 
could launch into chemical development and hope to succeed 
commercially in overtaking the rounded-out German operations. 
Germany could undersell without real loss, so as to make any 
preliminary ventures commercially impossible. 

The war-time blockade enabled the Monsanto Chemical Works 
in St. Louis in 1915 to venture into intermediate production. It 
had produced certain finished coal-tar chemicals starting in 
1901, but had been compelled to import the intermediates, and 
had always encountered difficulty in procuring these supplies 
because of the persistent awivities of the German chemical in- 
terests to defeat efforts in other countries to develop even a 
small industry in the finishing of the coal-tar chemicals. 

Monsanto Chemical Works early in the war period had the 
courage to invest largely in the difficult experiment of manufac- 
ture of the intermediates. It encountered great difficulties, in- 
cluding those of occupational diseases affecting workmen, about 
which the German chemical literature was silent. That will ap- 
peal to my friend the Senator from New York [Mr. CoPeLanp]. 
We did not understand them in this country. Chemicals are 
dangerous things to handle. They create disease and they cause 
death. Not only was it necessary to solve the immediate prob- 
lem of the manufacturer of this dyestuff, but to solve the prob- 
lem of the health of the workmen, which was a great problem 
alone, but this company did solve it. 

Following its example other manufacturers engaged in the 
production of these intermediates. The foundation of a real 
chemical industry in coal-tar products was founded and began 
its life at this time. 

Without the continuation of the embargo after the end of 
hostilities, however, the great German industry, unimpaired in 
its technique, could easily have throttled the American chemical 
industry. 

Anticipating the declaration of formal peace by the Knox 
resolution, and the immediate danger to the chemical industry, 
Congress attached to the emergency farmers’ tariff act of 1921 
an embargo provision relating exclusively to chemicals. Thus 
Congress acknowledged then the necessity of safeguarding the 
new industry as an asset of national defense as well as an 
essential American industry, even to the point of complete 
embargo upon the coal-tar chemicals. Certain exceptions to 
the embargo were tolerated, but only with respect to articles 
not produced in kind within the country. 

This embargo continued until the enactment of the present 
tariff act of 1922; and in that act, which abandoned the em- 
bargo, there was devised the principle of paragraph 28, 
whereby with specific and ad valorem rates combined the ad 
valorem rates to be applied to the American valuation of arti- 
cles produced in this country. 

The two classes of coal-tar products, the intermediate and the 
finished, would be sufficiently safeguarded to foster the great 
work of chemical development in the United States without the 
danger of low-cost importations destroying the structure being 
built up in this country. 

Mr. President, I believe that the American valuation is wrong 
for some industries. I believe that it is wrong to introduce it 
now in new fields, but I am discussing a thing that is here, 
built up during the war to its present proportions. Its financ- 
ing, its employment of young chemists, its employment of 
labor, its building of new factories, has all been done under the 
American-valuation theory. To change that theory may strike 
a deadly blow at a new industry in America. So that it does 
not stand on ail fours with and is not analogous to the attempt 
of some Members of the Senate to oppose the introduction of 
the American plan. 

This seemed to be essential, because the chemical industry in 
coal tars, involving the making of many hundreds of articles 
from the one source of coal tar, primarily requires that not a 
few but the entire system of products be manufactured if costs 
of the individual articles are to be reduced. In other words, 
they must make all these different things from coal tar or 
they can not successfully make a few things from coal tar. 

Germany, with a vigor that surprised all of us, had the 
advantage not only of greater experience over a period of 50 
years but the advantage of a great national unit controlling 
the industry in coal tars and acting as a unit in dealing with 
the world trade. 

It is fostered and developed by the genius of the German 
nation to its point of efficiency. It was not a divided commercial 
enterprise, it was one consolidated enterprise, so that it could 
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quickly make its terms on these dyestuffs with any nation in 
the world, and in that way it finally controlled the markets of 
the world in dyes. 

The new American industry faced an old and seasoned ad- 
versary, operating as a unit, and capable of making great 
sacrifices to destroy the new American operations and to re 
capture its exclusive command of the American market. 

Only so strict a tariff arrangement as that contained in para- 
graph 28, short of the preexisting embargo, could have fur- 
nished the protection necessary. At that time very large im- 
portations of German chemicals had been brought into the 
country. But the basic structure of the new industry has been 
safeguarded, and chemical development has progressed in the 
United States under the act of 1922. 

It is not proposed by the House and it is not proposed by the 
Senate committee, and I do not believe it is proposed by the 
minority on this side, now to strike a blow at that industry 
simply for the purpose of experimenting with a theory. 

We know the national defense is admittedly dependent upon 
chemical resources. We know that these chemical houses have 
developed those resources, and irrespective of the question of 
trade, irrespective of the question of commerce, without this 
chemical industry surviving and prospering we would be without 
a strong arm if unfortunately we should ever again be brought 
into war. 

The continuation of the protection is as essential to-day as it 
was 10 years ago. And happily the healthy industry in this 
country is to-day on such a sound competitive basis that chemi- 
cals are cheaper in the United States than they were even be- 
fore the war, 

I have heard of no complaint of prices charged by the Mon- 
santo or Mallinckrodt or other chemical factories and indus- 
tries in my State. The Monsanto factory employs 2,000 men, 
men who have become skilled. It takes time to make a work- 
man in the chemical industry. Men can not walk in from the 
street and do the work. There is a period of apprenticeship. 
It is in part a hazardous occupation. 

Again, the great German nation, so skilled in the education 
of its scholars, has produced fine chemists who readily went 
into occupations in their chemical industries because they were 
partly under Government supervision, for a small sum of money, 
for a very small wage. But these two industries, taking from 
the colleges of America our graduates. from chemical schools, 
pay them high wages, advancing them, not in titles, as doctors 
of medicine, but advancing them in wages, and it is from the 
brains of these young chemists who have gone into these 
occupations that we are now attempting to compete with the 
nations of the world in investigations, in enlargement of 
plants, and in new chemical commodities. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I am very much impressed with what the Senator 
has been saying. He has suggested methods employed by Ger- 
many, Germany being the pioneer, in which the universities over 
there, semigovernmental, under governmental control, have fol- 
lowed the practice for some time of loaning to any great indus- 
try, like the dye industry, one of its professors, who, while he 
is drawing a salary from the university, also accepts a small 
additional salary for his service in the industry. It is the Goy- 
ernment policy of using by the Government, through the finest 
talent that is in the university, aid in the expert research in the 
new industries, especially like the chemical industry. 

Germany started that years ago, and it is one of her funda- 
mental policies, where, through the university, under the direc- 
tion of the Government, constantly loans are made to industry 
of this expert ability. That is one of the things which has 
made Germany stand out in her advance in all these new enter- 
prises. 

Then Germany also, through the system of her cartels, will 
permit, through an agency largely controlled by Germany, sales 
in one country at a price below the production cost there and 
permit it to be made up in another country where she gets a 
great profit. In other words, while we are restraining industry 
often Germany as a Government is back of it and encouraging 
it in rather unusual methods. 

I have been greatly impressed with what the Senator has been 
saying. 

Mr. HAWES. I thank the Senator. He is correct. Germany 
is very naturally proud of its advance in the manufacture of 
chemicals. The Government takes a direct interest in it, it 
watches it, it helps carry the trade in competition with all the 
world, in which I think it is perfectly right, and is to be com- 
mended for that effort. 

I would have the Senate understand that this particular indus- 
try stands alone; it does not rest upon the same foundation with 
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others as to which the American valuation is advocated. It 
was a product of the war. It came out of the war, and when 
men like John Queeny and his brilliant son and others took the 
gamble they did, by going into unknown fields and building up 
an industry, employing over 2,000 men, putting into their fac- 
tories young American chemists, inspiring them in the matter of 
invention, it does seem to me that the opinion of the House and 
the opinion of the majority members of the Senate Finance 
Committee and, I am sure, of the minority on this side should 
not have their attention diverted to the subject of American 
valuation as applied to the chemical industry. 

Mr. President, I have addressed myself to this subject because 
I propose to find out whether at a later period, as we finish 
schedule after schedule, an attempt will be made to destroy this 
chemical industry in my city and in my State. I want to know 
it now because as far as it lies within my power I am going 
to protect that industry and those workmen not alone because 
they are deserving of that protection but because I believe they 
are in an industry which may be made a powerful adjunct of the 
War and Navy Departments in case we are ever unhappily 
brought into another conflict. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will eall the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Dencen 


I suggest the absence of a 


Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Dill Jones Schall 
Edge Kean Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am aware that this is not 
the time to discuss the scientific aspect of the American valua- 
tion as that valuation applies to chemicals. In view of the very 
able address of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] I do 
wish to have appear in the Recorp at this time a few remarks 
to indicate what has been the effect of the present law upon the 
prices of chenricals, particularly medicinal chemicals. 

I hold in my hand copies of the Practical Druggist, the issue 
of February, 1914, and the current issue of October, 1929. This 
is the standard publication read by pharmacists and druggists 
in order that they may know what is going on in the pharma- 
ceutical world. Each month there is a table of the current 
prices of drugs. For the purpose of the record I wish to insert 
a comparison of pre-war prices with current prices of coal-tar 
medicinals. 

Quoting from the table I invite attention, for instance, to a 
drug like acetanilid, which was sold at 30 cents a pound and is 
now quoted at from 59 to 61 cents a pound. Antipyrin, another 
familiar coal-tar drug, before the war was $2.70 per pound and 
is now $4. Aspirin, very commonly prescribed, before the war 
sold at 48 cents an ounce, and now at 70 cents an ounce. 
Lithium salicylate, fanriliar to some of our rheumatic friends, 
was selling before the war at 18 cents an ounce and now sells 
at 26 cents to 28 cents an ounce; sodium benzoate was 40 cents 
and is now 78 to 75 cents. 

I ask permission to have the list printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The list is as follows: 


Kendrick 

King 

La Follette 

McKellar 

McMaster 

McNary 

Moses 

Norbeck 

Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 

Overman 

a tterson 
*hipps 

Pine 

Ransdell 

Reed 

Robinson, Ark. 

Robinson, Ind. 

Sackett 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Comparison of pre-war prices with current prices of coal-tar medicinals 


Pre-war 
price 


Current 
price 


Name of coal-tar medicinal 


$$ —$_$$_$_$___ 


$0. 59-$0. 61 
1. 65-1. 70 

- 98-1. 00 
4.00 

-70 

2.30 


Acetanilid 

Acetephenetidin 

Benzoic acid from toluol U. 8. P 

Autipyrin U. 8. P. 

Aspirin 

pe ears per pound_.| 
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Comparison of pre-war prices with current prices of coal-tar medicinals — 
Continued 


Pre-war | Current 


Name of coal-tar medicinal price price 


MIINIINII «csc nintsiessinsintisenibeinaiinnitamatiininald .-per ounce... 


per pound... 
--per = 


Betanaphthol 

Benzosol 

Bismuth Betanaphthol.. 
Lithium salicylate 
Mercury salicylate -_-- 
Lithium benzoate U.S. P. 
Magnesium salicylate 
Methylene blue U. S. P. 
Naphthaline U.S. P 
Novocaine or Procaine.... 
Orthoform 


__--per pound... 
per ounce... 


Phenolphthaline - ..-. 
Potassium salicylate 
Pyramidon na 
SD GIN, oc wine ccubebinic: oscmemanmeeed do.... 
Resorcine U. 8. P.. per pound_- 
Salacin .-per ounce... 


per ounce... 
Sodium benzoate per pound... 
PNR INTIS 5. 0 cnn sidamaaninianindtanmsn tibia Paes 
Strontium salicylate 





Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have great sympathy with 
and was much impressed by what the Senator from Missouri 
said about conditions in his city and State. But I assume we 
must always in the Senate give consideration to human wel- 
fare. I would not have the Senate be in the position of passing 
upon an economic question purely from the economic standpoint 
without any reference whatever to the effect of legislation upon 
the welfare of our people. 

Those of us who have had occasion to buy drugs know how 
expensive they are. The problem of the medical treatment and 
care of our citizens is a serious problem. In every household 
the question of the price of drugs is an important matter. 

As I said, I have no disposition now to discuss the question 
of American valuation. I could do it at considerable length 
because I have the material ready, but it is not appropriate now, 
as I understand, to the legislative situation. Whatever shall be 
done in the matter must come as an amendment to this schedule 
after we shall have ended the discussion of all committee amend- 
ments. I think that is correct. 

Therefore there is no reason to consider at this time the prob- 
lem itself; but, as I said, I would be unwilling to have the 
matter ended here without having the record show that the 
practical effect of the present law has been to double and treble 
the cost of many of the common drugs. The question that faces 
us is, Are we to think only of what might happen to 2,000 men 
mentioned by the Senator as being employed in his State, or are 
we to consider the welfare of 120,000,000 people, every one of 
whom has occasion to patronize the drug store and to purchase 
pharmaceuticals? 

There is no doubt at all, I do not think anybody can gainsay 
it, I think the Senator from Missouri himself intimated it, that 
the effect of the present law is practically to place an embargo 
upon the admission to the country of these pharmaceuticals 
which are prepared across the water. 

Are we content to continue in operation in the field of phar- 
maceuticals a theory of valuation which has been overwhelm- 
ingly defeated in the Senate in regard to everything else under 
consideration in the tariff bill? My opinion is that we should 
not make any distinction between products made in the chemical 
laboratory and products which are made in the ordinary manu- 
facturing establishment. 

So, Mr. President, I am content at this moment to leave the 
matter here, simply calling attention to the fact that the sys- 
tem now in effect has resulted in materially increasing the cost 
to the American people of the drugs which are used for the con- 
trol of disease. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand the Senator, he thinks that 
the American value as applied to coal-tar products is wrong in 
principle and ought to be repealed? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to make an inquiry of the Senator. 
I tried to find the list from which the Senator read. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Here it is [handing a paper to Mr. 
HASTINGs}. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I understand from the Senator from New 
York that he is assuming that the increased prices of these va- 
rious articles are due entirely to the tariff as provided in sec- 
tions 27 and 28. Is that correct? 

Mr. COPELAND. I would not say that they are due to that 
entirely. I have no doubt that the cost of operations to-day 
is greater than it was in 1914. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And the value of the dollar is not quite so 
much as it then was. 

Mr. COPELAND. The value of the dollar is less; but, wiping. 
out those secondary considerations, I think we are right in as- 
suming that the present law is, to a great extent, responsible for’ 
the increase in the cost of medicinal chemicals. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to take one item that was selling at. 
$2.70 and is now selling at $4. Is that the retail or wholesale 
price? It is the fourth item on the list. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me find the table here so that I may 
answer definitely. I assume that that is the wholesale price. 
It is stated that “the prices quoted are the average prices in 
the New York market for the quantities usually purchased by 
the retail druggist.” They are what we would call the whole- 
sale prices. Is there any other question the Senator from Dela- 
ware desires to ask me? 

Mr. HASTINGS. If that be the wholesale price, the 45 per 
cent tariff rate would add $1.22, making the cost of the article 
$3.92. That is not quite as much as it is being sold for at the 
present time. I merely wanted to ascertain from the Senator 
whether he thought the tariff was wholly responsible for the 
increase in prices, 

Mr. COPELAND. My judgment, I may say to the Senator, 
is that the tariff on chemicals of this type is practically pro- 
hibitive; that it places an embargo upon them. I would not 
ask that protection be taken off these chemicals by any means; 
I am at one with the Senator in that respect, I am sure. The 
thing I have in mind at the present time is—and I am hoping 
that I have an open mind in the matter—that the present law is 
prejudivial to the public welfare. I recognize all that the 
Senator has stated with respect to the present law in its 
encouragement of American enterprise and American technical 
skill; I am in the heartiest sympathy with that; but I want 
to be sure that we are not for the encouragement of a limited 
industry in this country setting up conditions which will 
impose upon the poor, upon all those who have to buy drugs, 
undue prices for the things they purchase. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to express the hope that the Senator 
will keep an open mind—and I am sure he will—until the 
debate on this question shall have been concluded, if it shall 
become necessary to reopen the matter. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me say in regard to that suggestion 
that it was with some degree of reluctance this morning that I 
said anything about this question. I was hoping that the 
Senator from Utah would say that he was going to introduce 
such an amendment as I have indicated, but, if the Senator 
heard me, I said to the Senator from Missouri that, unless he 
converted me or somebody else converted me, I would be in- 
clined to present that amendment. However, I have, I trust, 
an open mind, and if the Senator has arguments to show why 
it should not be done, and the people are not suffering, I shall 
be happy to hear them. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am going to undertake to convert the 
Senator before we get through. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will be very glad to have the Senator 
do so, and I shall reserve the material which I have on the 
general subject of American valuation for the time being, cer- 
tainly until after I have heard the Senator. Then, perhaps I 
shall have been turned aside from the thought I have in mind 
at present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Cuter CrerK. At the top of page 21 it is proposed to 
insert: 


Par. 37. Iron ammonium oxalate and iron sodium oxalate, 6 cents 
per pound. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah about the amendment which we adopted at 
the top of page 19. Does that cover all the material used in 
wrapping bread, and that sort of thing? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is provided for in paragraph (c). It in- 
cludes wrappers for bread, fish, candy, toilet articles, and so 
forth, 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, once more I apologize to 
the Senate for talking so much about health this morning; but 
we happen to be considering a schedule which relates to the 
‘public health, and I am very much interested in that aspect of 
the subject. How foods are wrapped and protected means much 
to the health of our people. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate is the same as that provided by the 
House, and the only purpose of the amendment is to improve 
the wording. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is what I wanted the Senator to 
say. As I understand, there was some suggestion originally 
that the rate might be put up as high as 60 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but we have now rewritten the provision 
so that that can not be done. 

Mr. COPELAND. And the Senator’s view now is that, for 
instance, the Henley Wax Paper Manufacturing Co., of my 
State, will be satisfied with the rate as established? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are satisfied, as I understand, with the 
45 per cent rate; but they did not want any wording that could 
be construed in any way to cause a higher rate to be imposed. 

The wording has been rearranged so as to conform to the 
objection which was made before the committee along that line. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. I felt disturbed 
after the matter had been closed, because I had intended to ask 
the question which I have now asked. I thank the Senator for 
giving me the assurance that those who were contesting the 
original proposal are satisfied with the provision as it passed 
the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I want to inquire of the 
Senator from Utah as to the amendment on page 21—iron am- 
monium oxalate and iron sodium oxalate, 6 cents per pound. 
What relation does that have to the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate under the present law is 25 per cent. 
The proposed 6 cents a pound rate, based upon the importations 
coming in during four months of 1929, is equivalent to—I will 
give the Senator the exact figures in a moment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The 6 cents a pound is an increase from 
25 per cent ad valorem to practically 3114 per cent ad valorem. 
What is the justification for that? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the specific duty the increase is from 4.67 
cents to 6 cents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The present rate is 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and I say the equivalent of 25 per cent 


on the importations for the first four months of the present 
year is 4.67 cents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That represents the increase? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is the rate; and the increase is the 
difference between 6 cents and 4.67 cents. 


Mr. BARKLEY. In terms of the ad valorem duty it amounts 
to an increase of from 25 per eent to about 31% per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should say approximately that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the justification for that increase? 
Last year I see there were only 24,000 pounds imported. 

Mr. SMOOT. During the first four months of 1929 there 
were 42,900 pounds imported, and the importations have been 
increasing. During 1928 for the same months the importations 
were only 24,657 pounds; in other words, the importations have 
almost doubled. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How much is produced in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no exact figures as to that. I have 
asked the expert who is sitting alongside of me, and he says 
that there are no exact figures as to domestic production at 
the present time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If there are no figures showing the domestic 
production, how can the Senator be sure that there is any need 
for an increase merely because the importations have increased 
from 24,000 pounds to 42,000 pounds? 

Mr. SMOOT. Take 1929, for instance. In the first 4-month 
period the importation was 42,900 pounds. Three times that 
amount would be an importation of 127,000 pounds. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But even that might be an infinitesimal 
quantity compared to our total production, so far as we know. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will simply say that it is a substantial part 
of the consumption of the article in the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How substantial? What is the percentage? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not like to guess at it, but this is what 
the Tariff Commission says about it: 


There are three domestic manufacturers. Oxalic acid is the most 


important raw material used, a substantial portion of the domestic 
output being consumed in the production of these salts. 


Mr. BARKLEY. That is a substantial portion of the do- 
mestic output; but that does not say that 42,900 pounds is a 
substantial portion of the amount produced and consumed in 
this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not tell the Senator the amount. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. So that we are asked to vote for this in- 
crease in the dark, without any information as to its relation 
to domestie production. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, did the Tariff Commission 
fix the rate on oxalic acid? 

‘ Mr. SMOOT. That was fixed by proclamation of the Presi- 
ent. 

a McKELLAR. How does that compare with the proposed 
rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. On the basis of 6 cents per pound duty on 
oxalic acid, the compensatory duty on iron ammonium oxalate 
is 5.8 cents. In other words, this is 6 cents, and the 5.8 cents 
is simply the difference. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator mean that it was fixed 
by the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. SMOOT. As fixed by the Tariff Commission; and on 
iron sodium oxalate it is 4.64 cents per pound. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We obliged to vote on it in the dark. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. [Putting the question.] By the 
sound the noes have it, and the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Utah whether he wishes to say anything more about para- 
graph 37? 

Mr. SMOOT. What was the decision of the Chair on the last 
amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That the noes had 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator from Kentucky will agree 
to a reconsideration of that. I am going to ask him to do it. 
Then, if he does, I shall ask that a vote be taken again upon 
the item, if it is satisfactory to him. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I am not going to object to re- 
consideration; but if we are going to reconsider I think we 
had better have a quorum here, and have a vote on this matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not ask it now. I will simply say that 
I notice that in another section of the report it says that 28% 
cents per pound is stated to be the domestic selling price of 
oxalate in New York. Twenty-five per cent of 28 cents is more 
than 6 cents; but I will not ask for reconsideration until I 
show the details to the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is not asking it now? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will let it go just as it is. Of course, 
it will fall back in the basket clause with the action now 
taken—25 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
about paragraph 36, on the preceding page, page 20, about coca 
leaves, 10 cents per pound. What happens to the extract of 
coca? 

Mr. SMOOT. All the rest of paragraphs 36 and 37 goes to 
the free list. 

Mr. COPELAND. What is the rate at the present time on 
coca leaves? 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose the Senator means cocaine? 

Mr. COPELAND. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator asked me about the extract of 
coca leaves. 

Mr, COPELAND. No; not cocaine. 
munication which I have received: 


it, and the 


Let me read this com- 


I wish to call your attention to a situation created by the present 
tariff act and now existing. 

When the narcotic law was passed, there were quite a number of 
chemical manufacturers making extract of coca from coca leaves from 
which cocaine had been extracted. 


As the Senator sees, the cocaine had been taken out and then 
an extract was made from these leaves. 


The extract of coca, decocainized, was thus a by-product. The ex- 
tract was used largely by manufacturers of carbonated beverages for 
flavoring purposes. This law came very close to outlawing the importa- 
tion of coca leaves into this country; in fact, made it so difficult to 
bring in the leaves that practically every concern discontinued the 
manufacture of these, and dismantled their equipment. Two concerns, 
however, qualified to bring in the leaves, and continued the manufac- 
ture of cocaine. One of these two discontinued making extract of coca 
after cocaine had been extracted, but refuses to sell the old leaves. 
The other concern continues to manufacture both the cocaine and the 
extract of coca. The old leaves are then destroyed by narcotic agents 
by burning. 


What happens is that one concern making soft drinks benefits 
by having the entire output of these decocainized leaves; and 
it seems to me—and I am sure it will strike the Senator from 
Utah in the same way—that some provision should be made for 
the importation of decocainized coca extract. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will turn to page 
26 of the bill he will see that there is a proviso, beginning with 
line 138, which says: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be so construed as to 
repeal or in any manner impair or affect the provisions of the narcotic 
drugs import and export act, as amended. 


That is an act by itself; and all narcotics are under the Fed- 
eral narcotic board’s control. 

Mr. COPELAND. I realize that, but that is not quite the 
point. What I am saying relates not at all to cocaine or to the 
narcotic, but to the use of these coca leaves for the preparation 
of a flavoring extract after the cocaine has been extracted. 
The contention of this writer is that nobody in our country can 
buy this stuff because one concern has a monopoly of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only thing 1 can think of is Coco Cola. 
That is the only thing I can think of that is made from coca 
leaves along the lines outlined by the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; and I assume that that is the com- 
pany that has the monopoly. 

Mr. SMOOT. They do have a monopoly of the entire prod- 
uct, and no tariff act can take it away. 

Mr. COPELAND. I wish the Senator would make a note of 
it and see if some provision can not be made for the reasonable 
importation of the extract of decocainized coca. Does the Sen- 
ator see what I mean? 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand what the Senator means. 

Mr. COPELAND. In order that it may be brought in; and I 
will discuss the matter again with the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me suggest to the Senator that he write to 
the narcotic drug import and export board. If he will write 
to the board, they can tell him exactly whether it can be done 
or not; and, if it can be done, why they have not done it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will get the information and confer with 
the Senator about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is satisfactory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will continue the read- 
ing of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 21, line 5, after the words “ butyl acetate,” to insert “ and 
amy! acetate,” so as to read: 


Par, 38. Ethers and esters: Diethyl sulphate and dimethyl! sulphate, 
25 per cent ad valorem; ethyl acetate, 3 cents per pound; butyl acetate 
and amyl acetate, 7 cents per pound; ethyl chloride, 15 cents per 
pound; ethyl ether, 4 cents per pound; and ethers and esters of all 
kinds not specially provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem: Provided, 
That no article containing more than 10 per cent of alcohol shall be 
classified for duty under this paragraph. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah to explain that amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if I may be permitted, I 
understand that the purpose of this amendment is to put butyl 
and amyl acetate in exactly the same position as to tariff. At 
the present time amyl acetate is in the basket clause at 25 per 
eent ad valorem, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. But the amendment proposed by the com- 
mittee would put the two acetates together at the same rate. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New York if it is not true that butyl acetate and amyl 
acetate are, if the term may be used chemically, each a sub- 
stitute for the other? 

Mr. COPELAND. 
exactly the same treatment as the other. I have nothing to 
say about the rate; but they should be treated together because 
of their similarity. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what we have done. 

Mr. GOFF. I should like to make a further suggestion, and 
at the same time ask the Senator from Utah if it is not true, 
that butyl acetate was included in the House bill, and amyl 
acetate was inadvertently left out of the House bill, and was 
placed in the bill by the Finance Committee for that very 
reason among others? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say that it was inadvertently left 
out in the House. It may have been; but we are treating it 
exactly the same now as we do the butyl acetate. 

Mr. GOFF. And the Senator is treating them in that way 
because one really, in a chemical sense, is a substitute for the 
other? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. GOFF.. And to permit one to come in without the duty, 
and put a duty upon the other, is, in effect, to neutralize the 
entire importation as well as production? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the case, 


I am very certain that one should have 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator why 
there is any reason at all for a tariff on amyl acetate, in view 
of the fact that since 1923 none of it has come into the country? 
There are no imports, and there have not been for six years. 
Why should there be any tariff at all on it? 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La Fot.erre], let me state just why. 

Amyl acetate, or banana oil, is used in the manufacture of 
lacquers and paints, and as a solvent for nitrocellulose. 

Amyl acetate is manufactured from acetic acid and amyl 
alcohol. In the past, amyl alcohol was obtained as a by-product 
of the alcohol-fermentation industry; but the available supply 
of fusel oil was so limited that the lacquer industry was un- 
able to develop rapidly. With the production of butyl acetate 
here on a large scale, the lacquer industry expanded to its 
present important position. 

One domestic manufacturer produces amyl acetate from 
pentane, a constituent of natural gas. It is produced in Ger- 
many by synthetic methods. 

Imports of amyl acetate in 1928 were negligible, only 539 
pounds, valued at $211, or 39 cents per pound. Domestic pro- 
duction of amyl acetate from pentane in 1928 was 4,483,000 
pounds. The increased duty provided for butyl acetate will 
tend to encourage the importation of amyl acetate unless that 
rate of duty also is increased. 

Since the existing rate of 25 per cent on amyl acetate would 
amount to 6 cents per pound, based on the German home market 
of 25 cents, the committee recommended a specific duty of 7 
cents per pound in order to place it upon the same footing as 
butyl acetate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not see how there could be any parity 
as between the treatnrent of butyl acetate and amyl acetate. In 
1927 we produced more than 26,000,000 pounds of butyl acetate. 
At the same time we imported nearly 5,000,000 pounds of butyl 
acetate, which, of course, came into competition with the domes- 
tic production. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call Senators’ attention to this, that 
if we allowed amyl acetate to take the place of butyl acetate, 
taking into consideration the import of butyl acetate for 1928, 
we would displace nearly 800,000 bushels of domesti¢ corn, and 
in order to maintain that market here, and in order to compel, 
as it were, the use of that nrany bushels of American corn, we 
wanted to put, and did put, the same rate upon amyl acetate 
as is provided for butyl acetate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That argument would have a good deal of 
force if there were any amyl acetate coming into the United 
States to take the place of butyl acetate. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will come in if we make the rate upon amyl 
acetate lower than that upon butyl acetate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This is not a decrease. You are proposing 
to put amyl acetate on the same basis with butyl acetate, when, 
as a matter of fact, we manufacture 26,000,000 pounds of butyl 
acetate and import 5,000,000 pounds, and when we conr to amyl 
acetate, we produce about two and a half million pounds, and do 
not import any at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. But if we reduce the rate on butyl acetate, it 
will come in, and it will displace the domestic corn that butyl 
acetate is made of. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no controversy over butyl acetate. 
What you are proposing to do in this amendment is to place 
amyl acetate on the same basis, with the same rate, with the 
butyl acetate, when, as a matter of fact, for the last six years 
there have been no imports of anryl acetate ‘that would justify 
putting it in the same category with butyl acetate, 5,000,000 
pounds of which have come in. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have not imported amyl acetate, because 
of the very fact that they have been importing butyl acetate. 
What the committee wants to do is to put them on a parity, so 
that it will be just as well for the American manufacturer to 
use the domestic corn and keep that rate at 7 cents, and on a 
parity with amyl acetate, and then the inrportations will be no 
more, at least, than they have been in the past. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the rate of 7 cents a pound on amyl 
acetate a decrease or an increase from the present rate on 
amyl acetate? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is an increase. 

Mr. BARKLEY. You are increasing the rate on a product 
that has not come into the United States for six years. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield’ 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I merely wanted to know, so that we may 
get at the point of the controversy, what is the equivalent in 
cents of the ad valorem rate on this product, amyl acetate? 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The present rate, I may say to the 
Senator, is 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the equivalent? What is the 
price of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 25 per cent of 39 cents, the latter price 
being the foreign price of the imports. That would make it 
a little under 10 cents. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then it is a reduction here, instead of an 
increase. It is 7 cents now, and was 9 cents, and you are 
talking about an increase, when, as a matter of fact, it is a 
reduction. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is only a small importation of this 
article, and we brought the two items together. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not talking about that. I had under- 
stood the Senator to say that he was increasing the rate on 
amyl acetate. I now find you are not increasing it but are 
reducing it. The rate is 25 per cent ad valorem in the present 
law. You propose by this bill to fix the rate at 7 cents a 
pound, which is about 2 cents less than the rate in the present 
law, according to the statement the Senator just made. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would refer to 1925. 

Mr. HARRISON. What was it in 1928? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I am about to call attention to. 
The reason for the increase was that in 1928 the German price 
of amyl acetate, including packing, varied from 25.4 cents to 
28 cents per pound. The 25 per cent of 25 cents is 6.3 cents, and 
that is less than the duty we had upon butyl acetate. If it were 
left that way, instead of butyl acetate, amyl acetate would be 
used, and the use of American corn for the purpose of manu- 
facturing that article would be displaced. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, is the Senator trying to 
make it possible to bring this product in or to keep it out? 

Mr. SMOOT. We are raising the rate on it so that it can 
not be duplicated here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that it can not come in. Although it has 
not been coming in for six years, you are raising the rate to 
keep it from coming in in the future. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. GOFF. I would say to the Senator from Kentucky, in 
view of what the Senator from Utah has said, that amyl 
acetate is a substitute, in the general sense of the word, for 
butyl acetate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They evidently—— 

Mr. GOFF. I am now going to proceed to answer the ques- 
tion, which the Senator has conceded me the right to do. 

The imports of amyl acetate did decrease from 1923 to 1928. 
The opinion expressed by the Tariff Commission is that that 
was due to the increased imports of butyl acetate, since in the 
manufacture of the two products in Germany they are treated 
as interchangeable. They are joint products with other items, 
and if one is the substitute of the other, we are trying now, 
with the new industries which have been established in the 
United States—and I will say to the Senator from Kentucky 
very frankly that the industry I have in mind is very near the 
border line of West Virginia and Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not care if it is straddle the line. 

Mr. GOFF. I do not care myself, but I am trying to tell the 
Senator the location, in order that he may know why I am pos- 
sibly more interested than he. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suppose, by inference, my interest would 
increase in proportion to the proximity of this acetate to the 
boundary line between West Virginia and Kentucky. 

Mr. GOFF. I would say so, because it is a well-known fact, 
of which most people take judicial notice, that West Virginians 
go over into Kentucky too often to spend money. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They have to have some place to spend it, 
and they might just as well come to Kentucky. 

Mr. GOFF. That being the situation, we intend to make 
butyl acetate from corn, and we desire to keep out the butyl 
acetate as much as we can. It has been coming in and acting as 
a substitute one for the other. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This amendment has no relationship to 
butyl acetate. Butyl acetate bears a 7 cent a pound rate, and 
that rate is kept in this bill. What you are seeking to do is to 
put amyl acetate on the same basis as butyl acetate, when amyl 
acetate has not been coming into the United States, and I can 
not find out whether this is going to keep it out longer or is 
going to permit it to come in. 

Mr. GOFF. It has not been coming in, as I said suggestively 
to the Senator, because both amyl acetate and butyl acetate 
are made in Germany, and each of them is related. 

In the past 30 months we have established in the United States 
plants that are manufacturing amyl acetate from American corn, 
and if we are going to permit butyl acetate to be excluded at a 
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7-cent tariff rate and let amyl acetate come in free of duty, then 
one neutralizes the other. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not advocating that amyl come in free. 
Butyl is coming in now at a rate of 7 cents. The figures show 
that amyl has not been coming in at all, and if we are going to 
keep one of these brothers at a 7-cent rate and keep the other 
out at the same rate, I want to find out what the relationship 
between them is. You certainly would not contend that amyl is 
a substitute for butyl, when amyl has not been coming into this 
country, and one concern in the United States makes it. 

Mr. GOFF. Then why should you have brought in the amyl 
if butyl was a substitute, and the bringing in of the butyl 
answered the same domestic manufacturing purpose? 

Mr. BARKLEY. As far as I am concerned, it is immaterial 
to me which one gets in first, or whether either one of them 
comes in at all, but what I am trying to ascertain is whether, 
if amyl acetate has not been used as a substitute for butyl 
acetate, what difference does it make what rate is put upon it? 

Mr. GOFF. It makes a difference to this extent, that we 
have plants in the United States that are now, in the manufac- 
ture of amyl acetate, utilizing corn which used to be used, before 
the Volstead Act went into effect, for other purposes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator contend that any corn in 
this country is now being utilized in the manufacture of amyl 
acetate? 

Mr. GOFF. I do, yes; a great deal for the butyl not the 
amyl. The Senator may ask me the number of bushels, and I 
will tell him I do not know it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There being no imports, and therefore no 
foreign competition, the amount of corn used will not be affected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would like to state the object 
of this provision. If the amyl acetate were coming into the 
United States and taking the place of butyl acetate, it would 
destroy the market for the corn. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This situation does not affect the market 
for butyl acetate, does it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. If we had a lower rate on butyl, 
then of course it could come in. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But we do not have a lower rate on butyl. 
You are carrying butyl at the same rate. There is no amend- 
ment affecting butyl acetate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Butyl acetate, under the existing law, bears 
a duty of 25 per cent, and the amyl acetate a rate of 25 per 
cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The House bill fixed the rate at 7 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not in the law now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the Senate committee bill fixes the rate 
at 7 cents, so that there is no amendment affecting buty! acetate. 
Therefore that does not offer any reason, it seems to me, for 
changing the rate on amyl acetate, which does not come in at 
all; and if it is being used as a substitute for butyl acetate, it is 
the domestic production of amyl acetate, and not any foreign 
importation. 

Mr. SMOOT. We report a rate of 7 cents on butyl acetate. 
There was no change in the House provision as to butyl acetate, 
but what we want to do and what we are asking to have done is 
to bring the amyl acetate to 7 cents, because that is before the 
Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does it bring it up or down? 

Mr. SMOOT. It brings it up to the rate of 7 cents, as pro- 
vided for the butyl acetate. 

Mr. BARKLBY. So that in order to keep out a product 
that has not come in for six years, you are raising the rate 
on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


If we did not raise the rate in conformity with 
the raising of the rate on butyl acetate, then, instead of the 
butyl acetate coming in, amyl actate would come in, and the 
manufacturers would not take any of the American corn to 
produce it. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. BARKLEY. I will yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. GOFF. I trust the Senators will speak loudly enough so 
that we may all hear them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from Utah has asked me in 
an aside to yield to him in order that he may read something 
in order that I may be clear in my mind in regard to this matter, 
and I just remarked to him that I would welcome anything that 
might clear up this situation. 

Mr. COPELAND. This is what I desire to read to the Sen- 
ator: 


In the manufacture of amyl acetate by the methanol process in- Ger- 
many it is possible to regulate the relative proportions of butyl acetate 
and amyl acetate. If it should become no longer profitable for Germany 
to export butyl acetate to this country, they can conveniently divert 
their operations to amyl acetate, and every gallon of amyl acetate 
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brought into this country will displace 1% gallons of butyl acetate. 
The reason for this ratio of consumption is that 1 gallon of amyl acetate 
plus two-thirds of a gallon of ethyl acetate ig equivalent to 1% gallons 
of butyl acetate. 


For my part, I believe this is right and should prevail. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, if the Senator had explained on 
his own responsibility it might have been made clear, but what 
he read simply confuses the situation even worse than it was 
eonfounded prior to his entry into the discussion. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from New York whether he quoted from a brief filed before the 
Finance Committee? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I did. 

Mr. BARKLEY. By whom was that brief filed? 

Mr. COPELAND. It was filed by the Sharples Solvents Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And that is the only concern in the United 
States that manufactures this commodity. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. I would say to the Senator from Kentucky that 
the House bill included butyl acetate at 7 cents a pound. That 
is on page 26 of the committee print. Now the House bill did 
not include amyl acetate. As I understand it, both of those 
products, as joint by-products of other major productions, are 
manufactured and can be manufactured in Germany. Inas- 
much as then there was a demand only for the butyl acetate 
Germany was devoting her industrial processes to the manu- 
facture of that chemical product. The American manufac- 
turers were buying it. If we do not put amyl acetate on the 
Same basis as butyl acetate, then what have we? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know. 

Mr. GOFF. We have one coming in here free to neutralize 
and supersede if not destroy the other. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is already a tariff of 25 per cent ad 
valorem on amyl acetate, so it does not come in free. It has 
not been coming in free. 

Mr. GOFF. Because Germany has not produced it. Why 
should Germany produce it if the American purchasing public 
is willing to buy butyl acetate? We have tried to install and 
institute in this country manufacturing plants that would 
absorb our production of amyl acetate, and the company whose 
brief was read from by the Senator from New York has been 
in existence now for only 30 months. We are anxious to give 
a protection that will permit through the introduction of butyl 
acetate the elimination of the production as a domestic product 
of amyl acetate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I dislike to consume any more time on the 
subject, but is it the theory of the Senator from West Virginia 
that butyl acetate is to be used as a substitute for amyl acetate, 
or is it the other way around? 

Mr. GOFF. My theory is based simply upon this fact 

Mr. BARKLEY. Which is it? That is what I am trying to 
find out. 

Mr. GOFF. I am not going to answer a proposition of that 
kind yes or no. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly the Senator ought to be able to 
say yes or no as to whether one is to be used as a substitute 
for the other. 

Mr. GOFF. 
other. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Which one will be used? 

Mr. GOFF. Butyl acetate will be used as a substitute for 
amyl acetate if amyl acetate is not given this 7-cent rate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, if we do not increase the 
rate on amyl acetate, none of which comes into the country, 
butyl acetate which enjoys a protection will be used as a sub- 
stitute for amyl acetate that we do not import. 

Mr. GOFF. Will the Senator permit me to clear up a little 
of the mud which I understood him to suggest a moment ago 
has been thrown into the debate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I certainly will if the Senator can do so. 

Mr. GOFF. We have butyl acetate excluded by a 7-cent-a- 
pound tariff rate. If we allow amyl acetate to come in free, 
Germany will say, “ We will now make amy! acetate, which we 
can do just as easily and just as readily and just as cheaply as we 
produce butyl acetate, and we will not send in any butyl acetate 
but we will send in amyl acetate,” and thereby destroy the 
infant industry which we are establishing in this country for 
amyl acetate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The question of bringing in amyl acetate 
free is not before the Senate. The only question is whether the 
rate shall be changed from 25 per cent ad valorem, as now in 


I say one will be used as a substitute for the 
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existence, to 7 cents per pound. If under the rate of 25 per 
cent ad valorem there have been no imports—— 

Mr. GOFF. Simply because Germany has not manufac- 
tured it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That can not be accurate, because some 
six or seven years ago we imported some 25,000 or 30,000 pounds 
of this particular product. If under the rate of 25 per cent 
ad valorem there have been no imports, whereas under the rate 
which has been fixed on butyl acetate there have been some 
5,000,000 pounds imported, which is about one-fifth of our 
domestic production, I can not for the life of me see any neces- 
sity for raising this rate, if it is to be raised, from 25 per cent 
ad valorem to 7 cents a pound. Certainly if 7 cents a pound is 
a reduction, as the Senator from New York at one point in the 
controversy suggested, it would not remedy the situation so far 
as amyl acetate is concerned. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. From information taken from the Summary of 
Tariff Information, published by the commission in 1929, I have 
the figures 

Mr. BARKLEY. Frequently I observe Senators on the other 
side of the aisle are purporting to be reading from the Summary 
of Tariff Information furnished by the Tariff Commission in 
1929. Under what circumstances is the Tariff Commission fur- 
nishing some Senators information that is supposed to be up to 
date whereas other Senators are unable to obtain it? That 
information is not contained in the published compilation of 
their reports. 

Mr. GOFF. The Senator does not expect me to pass on the 
invidious distinction if any are involyved—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. If it is an informal report and not one 
made after careful investigation, as these are supposed to be 
made that are in the published compilation, I think it appro- 
priate to inquire whether the commission are taking the word 
of some private manufacturer on the proposition or whether 
they have sent their agents into the field to make investigations. 

Mr. GOFF. I am not taking the word of any private manu- 
facturer on this question, because 1 have been informed that 
what I intended to state at the time the Senator interrupted 
me was that butyl acetate imports have risen—not fallen off— 
to 8,756,352 pounds from March, 1927, to September, 1928. This 
computation has been made from the summary of the Tariff 
Commission. Whether anyone has been denied this informa- 
tion, which was involved in the Senator’s question, I am not 
in a position to say, but I am reliably informed that this is 
a computation taken from the tariff summary relating to these 
articles. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kentucky 
yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I do not understand the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. The information which the Tariff Commission furnishes 
is that the importations of butyl alcohol in 1928 were 5,000,000 
pounds. 

Mr. GOFF. I am not talking about butyl alcohol. I 
talking about butyl acetate. 

Mr. KING. Yes; butyl acetate. Does the Senator chal- 
lenge that statement and say the importations in 1928 exceed 
the figure I have just given? 

Mr. GOFF. I challenge it if the statement of those figures 
and those facts contradicts any of the facts which the Senator 
from Utah has in his possession. I say the butyl acetate im- 
ports increased to 8,756,352 pounds from March, 1927, to Sep- 
tember, 1928. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kentucky 
yield further? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Of course, the statement presented in that form 
may be accurate, but it does not give a correct picture. The 
Summary of Tariff Information gives importations per year, 
and if some representative of the Tariff Commission, through 
one of their experts, have given the Senator those figures it 
would seem as though they were trying to muddy the waters 
and give an improper impression or picture of imports, because 
the imports in 1928 were only 5,000,000 pounds and not 8,000,000 
pounds. The statement which the Senator read, of “ourse, does 
not give the figures for 1928, but it mixes two years together 
and of course a proper picture could not be given. That does 
not indicate an increase measured by preceding years. 


am 
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Mr. GOFF. It indicates an increase in the importations of 
butyl acetate covering that period, and that is the period which 
has been involved in the production of amyl acetate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I understand it, the foreign price of 
this acetate ranges between 25 and 28 cents a pound. 

Mr. GOFF. That is correct, as I understand it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If it is 25 cents, then the increase proposed 
will be three-quarters of a cent. If it is 28 cents, then there 
will be no increase at all. If there is an increase of three- 
quarters of a cent, the present duty is prohibitive, as I under- 
stand the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It has operated to be prohibitive because it 
has shut out the importations practically altogether. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then the additional amount will be still 
further prohibitive, and that will be the only result, according 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think we ought to vote upon the question. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the error which I think has been 
made is in increasing the tariff on butyl acetate 100 per cent. 
The controversy over amyl acetate is not so important. But 
I do insist that increasing the tariff on butyl acetate 100 per 
cent is no justification for increasing the tariff on amyl acetate. 
When we get through with the committee amendments and the 
bill is subject to individual amendment, I shall offer an amend- 
ment reducing the tariff on butyl acetate from the 100 per 
cent increase to the present rate. 

The present rate is sufficiently high as not to affect the 
industry and is merely competitive. A tariff duty upon amyl 
acetate prohibits any imports, and, of course, increasing the 
tariff will make it a complete embargo. The fact is that the 
companies which are manufacturing these products, the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Co., with its hundreds of millions of assets 
and its profits of last year of more than $40,000,000 or $50,- 
000,000, and one or two other companies, of course want a com- 
plete embargo upon all chemicals. These six or seven big 
corporations, mentioned a number of times during the debate, 
largely got control of the chemical industry and there were 
written into the 1922 act prohibitive rates upon hundreds and 
thousands of commodities. Those prohibitive rates are being 
carried in the bill now before us and some of them are being 
increased. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The Curer CLerK. In paragraph 41, page 22, line 1, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “25 per cent ad valorem” and to insert 
“11 cents per pound,” so as to read “and hexamethylenetetra- 
mine, 11 cents per pound.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, let the amend- 
meut be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. In paragraph 4, page 22, line 1, the Com- 
mittee on Finance propose to strike out “ 25 per cent ad valorem ” 
and to insert “11 cents per pound.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, this proposal of the 
committee is to change the duty on hexamethylenetetramine 
from 25 per cent ad valorem to 11 cents a pound. According to 
the invoice price of 1928 that is equivalent to an ad valorem 
increase of 40 per cent. The information furnished to the 
Finance Committee by the Tariff Commission was to the effect 
that the production in 1927 of hexamethylenetetramine was 
1,315,213 pounds, while the imports for 1927 were 3,417 pounds. 
The ratio of imports to consumption in 1927 of this product 
was 0.26 of 1 per cent. 

As I understand, the committee proposes this increase because 
of the increase which has been made in the duty on wood alco- 
hol from 12 cents a gallon to 18 cents a gallon. I should like 
to ask the Senator from Utah whether it’is a fact that this is 
in the nature of a compensatory increase; and if so, whether 
that compensatory duty has been approved by the experts of the 
Tariff Commission? ‘ 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the actual figures worked out 
demonstrate that 10.6 cents per pound would be the absolute 
compensatory rate. The committee made it 11 cents. I have 
the figures here, if the Senator desires me to read them, but the 
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actual figures worked out on the basis of duty of 18 cents a 
gallon for methanol or wood alcohol amounts to 10.6 per pound. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to have the Senator put 
those figures in the Recorp, if he will. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will see that they go in the Recorp. If the 
Senator desires to make the compensatory rate 10 cents a pound 
I am willing that that should be done, although that would leave 
a difference of 0.6 of a cent. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In this connection, Mr. President, I 
should like to point out that, according to the Summary of 
Tariff Information, hexamethylenetetramine is— 


a compound of formaldehyde and ammonia, * * *. Prior to the 
war it was used chiefly in medicine as an intestinal antiseptic. Since 
then its principal use has been as an accelerator for the vulcanization 
of rubber. 


I shall not resist the committee amendment at this time, be- 
cause until the rate on wood alcohol shall have been disposed of, 
this compensatory rate, if it be as the Senator suggests, based 
on an accurate computation, should be permitted to stand. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator when we pass upon 
wood alcohol, if the rate of 18 cents per gallon shall be de- 
creased, I, myself, will ask that we recur to this paragraph and 
change the rate to make it conform with the action taken in 
regard to the duty on wood alcohol. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
the item is which he is now talking about? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is hexamethylenetetramine. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I could not hear my colleague. 
Does he insist upon the increase from 25 per cent ad valorem 
to 11 cents a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. The change of the duty from 25 per cent ad 
valorem to 11 cents a pound is based upon the rate proposed for 
wood alcohol of 18 cents per gallon, which is an increase on that 
commodity. ‘ 

When we reach the wood-alcohol item, if the rate of 18 cents 
a gallon shall be decreased, I will ask to recur to this para- 
graph and adjust the rate of 11 cents to whatever may be a 
proper ratio. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I say to my colleague that I 
will not insist upon a vote upon this amendment at the present 
time, although I do not think that the relation is such between 
this item—which I shall not attempt to pronounce—and metha- 
nol, or wood alcohol, as to warrant the increase from 25 per 
cent ad valorem to 11 cents a pound specific, because, as I indi- 
cated, the imports declined to 5,000 pounds in 1928. There is a 
constant decline notwithstanding the increase in the price of 
methanol resulting from the action of the President. However, 
in view of what my colleague states, I am willing to let the 
item be passed for the moment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment 
may be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will again state the 
amendment. 

The Curer CierK. In paragraph 41, page 22, line 1, after the 
word “hexamethylenetetramine,” it is proposed to strike out 
“25 per cent ad valorem” and insert “11 cents per pound.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 22, line 4, after the word “ and,” 
it is proposed to strike out “5 cents” and insert “3% cents,” 
So as to read: 


Par. 42. Edible gelatin, valued at not less than 40 cents per pound, 
20 per cent ad valorem and 3% cents per pound, 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I find on my desk protests 
from certain concerns in my State calling attention to the fact 
that inedible gelatin has not been provided for in a separate 
paragraph in the bill. On the contrary, it has been provided 
for with edible gelatin. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is almost impossible to deter- 
mine the line between the two. I do not know whether the 
Senator has had any experience at all with this commodity, but 
our Government, and I think every other government, has in 
the past tried to define the line between the two, but it is, in 
fact, impossible to do so. So the two have been provided for in 
this bill as they have been provided for in the bills of the past. 

Mr. COPELAND. The manufacturers of edible gelatin—for 
instance, one at Troy, N. ¥Y.—appear to be satisfied with the rate 
on edible gelatin, but-—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me suggest to the Senator that the letter 
was probably written to complain about the House provision. 
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The House increased the rate from 344 cents a pound and 20 
per cent ad valorem to 5 cents a pound and 20 per cent ad 
valorem. The Senate committee has not agreed to the House 
provision, but has restored the rate of the present law, namely, 
3% cents a pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator; I am aware of that 
fact. This correspondent makes recommendation that the rate 
should be 20 per cent ad valorem and 3% cents a pound. With 
that he is satisfied; but here are other persons in my State. 
For instance, I quote from one who says: 


Inedible gelatin such as we import for the manufacture of straw hats, 
silk sizing, etc., is not manufactured in this country, and any increase 
in the duty will only have to be borne by the American manufacturers 
using this product who in turn can only pass on this increase to the 
American consumer. The duty on this class of gelatin can only be 
considered as revenue and not as protection for any industry. 


I call this suggestion to the Senator’s attention : 


We therefore suggest that your esteemed body reframe paragraph 42 
into three brackets, such as was provided by the Underwood tariff bill, 
as follows: 

1. Glues valued at less than 10 cents per pound. 

2. Glue-techiical gelatin valued from 10 cents to 40 cents per pound. 

3. Glue-technical gelatin valued at more than 40 cents per pound. 

And that the rate on bracket 2 for technical gelatin such as is not 
manufactured in this country be lowered or at least not be increased 
from its present rate in the Fordney-McCumber bill. 


Then another correspondent says: 


These inedible gelatins are not produced in this country, conse- 
quently the welfare of a domestic industry is not impaired by the im- 
ported material, so we appeal to you to use your best endeavors to 
have this paragraph provide a third bracket as indicated above. 

* - t - . : * 


He makes the same recommendations as quoted by me from 
the previous letter. 

Then I have a letter from a photographic concern. 
ring to inedible gelatin, they say: 

There is comparatively little of this kind of gelatin manufactured 
in this country, the main sources of supply being France, Germany, 
and Switzerland. In my opinion the present rate of duty affords 
ample protection to the domestic manufacturers of photographic gela- 
tin, and I believe that an increase in the rate of duty would work 
a certain hardship on the manufacturers of films and photographic 
papers, since it would mean a higher price for the imported gelatin, 
the quality of which is considered by many as superior and preferable 
to the domestic products. 


Would it not be possible to do, as these correspondents have 
suggested, and reframe the paragraph so as to eliminate in- 
edible gelatins and put them in a separate paragraph under a 
lower rate or put them on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, allow me to read a letter ad- 
dressed to Hon. Thomas O. Marvin, dated May 14, 1928, in rela- 
tion to this subject: 


Pursuant to the suggestion of the chairman at the hearing, we sub- 
mit herewith attached the definition of technical gelatin drawn up 
by American glue manufacturers for the information of the United 
States Tariff Commission. 


Refer- 


This definition reads as follows: 


Technical gelatin is a colloidal substance extracted from animal 
tissue by heat; of a clear white or yellowish color, in sheets or gran- 
ules, which will form a firm jelly in a solution of 1 part of gelatin 
to 14 parts of water when placed in a temperature of 10° C, for not 
less than 10 hours. The solution to be clear or of slight opalescence, 
and of a value not under 16 cents per pound on a foreign declared 
valuation. Technical gelatin resembles edible gelatin in appearance 
and test, but contains heavy metals, acids, or preservatives not per- 
mitted in edible gelatin under the pure food laws. 

All other nonedible colloidal substances should be classified as glue. 


That is not satisfactory to the Tariff Commission. They had 
this matter under consideration for quite a while. They are 
working on it now, and we hope to get a definition or a wording 
that the Tariff Commission will feel justified in recommending 
to take care of the nonedible gelatin; and I hope, before we 
finish the consideration of this bill, that that will be arrived 
at. If so, I shall then ask the Senate to consider it as an 
amendment to this bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is a very satisfactory explanation. 
I know how difficult it is to make these distinctions. 

There is a great difference between an edible gelatin and an 
inedible one. Gelatins are likely to contain poisons which are 
injurious to the human family; but for technical and manu- 
facturing purposes the gelatin which are utterly unsuited for 
human consumption may be used with perfect safety. 
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I am glad to hear the statement of the Senator, which I under- 
stand is that this matter is now being considered, and that the 
Senator hopes, before the bill is finally acted upon, that this 
information nray be brought to the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I assure the Senator that if the Tariff Com- 
mission can arrive at a definition with which they feel perfectly 
satisfied, I am going to offer it as an amendment to this bill at 
the proper time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resunred. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, in 
paragraph 42, page 22, line 10, after the word “and,” to strike 
out “8 cents” and insert “7 cents,” so as to read: 


Gelatin, glue, glue size, and fish glue, not specially provNed for, 
valued at less than 40 cents per pound, 25 per cent ad valorem and 
2 cents per pound; valued at 40 cents or more per pound, 25 per cent 
ad valorem and 7 cents per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 11, after the words 
“per pound,” to strike out “casein glue, agar-agar” and insert 
“agar-agar, 15 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem; 
casein glue,” so as to read: 


Agar-agar, 15 cents per pound and 25 per cent ad valorem; casein 
glue, pectin, isinglass, and manufactures, wholly or in chief value of 
gelatin, glue, or glue size, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to have the attention 
of the Senator from Utah. 

Agar agar is a commodity used for the nranufacture of isin- 
glass. It is made of a seaweed which is imported into the 
United States. There is no domestic production of it, except 
that one firm, I believe, in California uses this dried seaweed for 
the manufuacture of isinglass. 

The present rate on this importation is 25 per cent, which, 
based on the price for the commodity in New York in October, 
1928, was equivalent to 28 cents a pound tariff, the price being 
$1.15. 

In addition to the 25 per cent ad valorem, to add 15 cents per 
pound is an increase of 53 per cent in the present rate of tariff, 
although under the present rate of tariff the importations have 
decreased from 483,000 pounds to 397,000 pounds between 1919 
and 1928. 

I should like to inquire of the Senator from Utah, in view of 
these facts, what reason there is for increasing this tariff 53 
per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as this product is produced 
entirely, I was going to say, in California, the Senator from 
California knows more about the real details of it than I; and 
I presume he will answer the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to make a suggestion, so as to 
expedite the proceedings and save time. Can we not get 
through with this matter in a certain time, or limit the discus- 
sion on it, so that we can get through with it? This amendment 
may provoke discussion, 

Mr. SMOOT. I thank the Senator for bringing that to my 
attention; and I really would like now, whenever a question 
comes up, to have the debate limited. 

Mr. HARRISON. Can we not limit to five minutes debate on 
this proposition? 

Mr. COUZENS. I object to that, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the least excusable thing the 
Finance Committee did in the way of advancing rates was in 
this item. 

The Senator from California [Mr. SHorrripce] was the advo- 
cate of this monstrous addition to the tariff on agar-agar. There 
has been no evidence submitted that I can find anywhere to 
justify this increase, 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BArKtgy] has just referred 
to the Summary of Tariff Information, on page 224, under 
“agar-agar,’ showing the circumstances and conditions of 
import. 

There is only one plant in the United States which is making 
this product, and no figures have been submitted that I have 
been able to find—at least none were submitted in the com- 
mittee—to justify this 15 cents per pound specific duty in addi- 
tion to the 25 per cent ad valorem which the law now provides. 

Unless the Senator from California can give us more informa- 
tion than I have been able to secure, there is no justification for 
the Senate approving this 15 cents per pound specific tax; and 
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unless there is some submitted I am sure the Senate will not 
approve this rate. So I am going to leave it to the Senator from 
California to make his case as to the necessity for this rate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGEH. Mr. President, the ordinary proced- 
ure would appear to be for the Senator from Michigan to 
show that the committee was in error in proposing this amend- 
ment. Whether or not the Senator heard what was said in 
committee, or remembers what was said, I do not know; but 
the committee, I must assume, did not act idly or without 
some information. The committee added the 15 cents specific 
duty to the 25 per cent ad valorem, and that amendment is here 
before the Senate. 

Of course, I should much prefer to have the Senator from 
Michigan proceed and point out, if he can, why this proposed 
rate is not a clear application of the true American Republican 
protective-tariff doctrine. I prefer—I think it is the orderly 
way—to wait to hear from my distinguished friend rather than 
myself to proceed at this time. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Michigan will not rise to that bait. All one needs to do is to 
read the Summary of Tariff Information to make up his mind 
that this rate is not justified. I hope we may take a vote on it 
without further debate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I am of opinion that 
the Senator from Wisconsin knows nothing whatever about the 
subject—nothing whatever. His ipse dixit and his attitude 
here upon other matters justify me in thinking and saying that 
he knows nothing about the problem which is here involved. I 
question very much whether he ever before heard the word 
“ agar-agar.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, we have just listened, as we 
always do, to the remarks of the Senator from California, and 
if we know nothing about it we are not altogether responsible. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am not accountable for the lack of 
information of Senators. But, not to lose my composure, I am 
perfectly willing now to take up the time of the Senate and 
point out the facts. It can not be done in a moment, and I 
hesitate to begin because of the hour and the desire of the 
Senate to make greater speed; but I am willing, if I am now 
recognized, to seek to justify the rate which the Senate commit- 
tee fixed on this article. 

Mr. President, what is this article which in the bill is spoken 
of as “agar,” but which in the trade and in commerce is known 
as “agar-agar”? Let me briefly advert to the remark of the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

The American cost of producing a pound of this article, agar, 
is $1.70. Applying A, B, C, primary-grade thought to the ques- 
tion of a protective tariff, we find that with the 25 per cent ad 
valorem and the 15 cents specific duty, we do not meet the dif- 
ference between the cost of the American article and the foreign 
Japanese article. In other words, add the ad valorem rate of 25 
per cent, or 18 cents, and the 15 cents specific rate to 72 cents, 
and you have $1.05. Thus, 72 cents plus 18 cents plus 15 cents 
equals $1.05, cost of the Japanese article with tariff added. The 
cost of American production is $1.70. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I notice—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I will yield just for a question. Since 
I have been forced into this discussion, I propose to show the 
Senate just what this problem is. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not so much interested in that as I 
am in obtaining some information. 

I notice in the Summary of Tariff Information that beginning 
with January, 1920, and ending in October, 1928, the price of 
this product has ranged all the way from $1.05 to $1.52, with the 
exception that at one time it was 98 cents. I call the Senator’s 
attention to that in view of the fact that he said frequently 
the price of this commodity was 72 cents. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It fluctuates, of course, 

Mr. BARKLEY. It has not been fluctuating down in that 
neighborhood. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, The import price in 1928 was 72 cents; 
and it is selling in New York now, I understand, according to 
the information from the Tariff Commission, at $1.15. 

Whether we take the 72 cents, or the $1.15, those who will 
merely make a little mathematical calculation will find that 
the 15 cents specific duty plus the 25 per cent ad valorem will 
hot equal the difference between the American and the Japanese 
cost of production. 

I hold in my hand, Mr. President, a document issued by the 
United States Department of Commerce, one of the Commerce 
Reports, it being a weekly survey of foreign trade. It is under 
the immediate directorship of Dr. Julius Klein. I will trouble 
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the Senate, perhaps, by reading a few paragraphs from this 
authoritative statement as to the method of manufacturing 
agar-agar in Japan. 

Before doing so, I wish the Senate would bear in mind that 
this is a question of competition in respect of this article as 
between Japan and the United States, immediately as between 
Japan and the American Agar Co., which has built, at an ex- 
pense of over $600,000, a factory in the city of San Diego, Calif., 
for the manufacture of this particular article known in the trade 
as agar-agar. 

I wish to remind Senators that this article is made from sea- 
weed. It so happens that this species of seaweed grows in great 
abundance around about the island of Japan. It so happens, 
further, that the same species of seaweed grows in the waters 
of the Pacific which wash the southern counties of California. 

This seaweed is of a peculiar type. It replenishes itself 
rapidly. It seems to be permanent in its nature, and, in a sense, 
is harvested, gathered, brought ashore, and then, through cer- 
tain processes this article, known as agar-agar, is the result. 
I read fronr this publication: 


Agar-agar, sometimes called Japanese gelatin or vegetable isinglass, 
is a glutinous substance made from certain of the cartilaginous species 
of seaweeds. The term “agar-agar” apparently is derived from a 
Malay word meaning “ vegetable.” In Japanese it is known as “ kan- 
ten,” the equivalent of “cold sky,” presumably because cold, clear 
weather is necessary for its production. 


That is, when produced under the primitive methods followed 
in Japan, but we here now, through scientific process, bring 
about the same product, chemically pure in every respect, equal, 
if not superior, to the article which comes from Japan. 

Up to comparatively recently the people of Japan were the only 
ones who manufactured or produced this article, and the United 
States purchases practically one-third of the production, some 
have estimated in certain years one-fifth of the production, so 
that the United States is a great market for this product, which, 
for the moment, I speak of as a Japanese product. 

We have before us this proposition, and no one, however 
clever, ingenious, or imaginative, can get away from this proposi- 
tion. Shall this agar, a useful article, be made in the United 
States by American citizens, or shall it be made in Japan? 
Shall we develop the American industry, or let it perish? Shall 
we encourage American labor and the legitimate use of American 
capital, or shall we turn and continue to be dependent upon 
Japan? That is the question. 


The manufacture of the best grades of agar-agar requires freezing tem- 
peratures at night and bright sunlight during the day in order to 
carry out the bleaching process. 


This recalls to me the discussion carried on yesterday in 
regard to casein, the product of skimmed milk, and the Argen- 
tine method, the primitive, the outdoor method, and the Ameri- 


can, indoor, scientific, chemically pure method. So the Japa- 
nese pursue the primitive, the old, ancient method, which is, in 
a word, the gathering of this seaweed, carrying it back into the 
remote villages in the mountains, and there, by primitive process, 
bringing out of the seaweed the article we have in mind, agar- 
agar, 

The right combination of cold nights and bright sunlit days is found 
in the mountains back of Kobe. The agar-agar factories, consequently, 
are situated in the little mountain valleys, where they have the additional 
advantage of employing farm labor, which is available during the three 
winter months. 


Think of the price of labor in Japan as compared to the price 
paid to skilled and unskilled labor in California. What can be 
done in California can be done elsewhere, for the seaweed itself 
might well be transported to other States, and then passed 
through the processes necessary for the production of this par- 
ticular article. 

Mr. President, it may be interesting to have this entire article 
in the Recorp, and I ask to have it printed in full. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

METHODS OF MANUFACTURING AGAR-AGAR IN JAPAN—UNITED STATES 
TAKES ONE-FIFTH OF THE EXPORTS OF JAPANESE AGAR-AGAR 
Consul BE. R. Dickover, Kobe 

Agar-agar, sometimes called Japanese gelatin or vegetable isinglass, 
is a glutinous substance made from certain of the cartilaginous species 
of seaweeds. The term “agar-agar” apparently is derived from a 
Malay word meaning “ vegetable.” In Japanese it is known as “ kan- 
ten,” equivalent of “cold sky,” presumably because cold, clear weather 
is necessary for its production. A variety of agar-agar produced in 
Japan is sometimes called “ tokoroten,” the Chinese characters used in 
writing this word meaning “big heart.” “Kanten” is the ordinary 
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commercial grade of agar-agar, but there is also another product, 
“funori,” an alge-glue, which is used in certain kinds of work as a 
glue or sizing. 

The highest grade of Japanese agar-agar (No. 1) is sent to China, 
where it is in demand as a food, chiefly as a basis for soups. The 
lower grades, used industrially as a sizing for textiles and in the manu- 
facture of candy, foodstuffs, medicinal preparations, and other prod- 
ucts, are sent to Europe and America. 

MARKETED IN STRIPS—VARIETY OF SEAWEEDS 


Agar-agar comes on the market in shriveled strips about 11 inches 
long and an eighth of an inch square. The colors vary from almost 
a pure white to a dark amber, The lighter colors constitute the bet- 
ter grades, although the chemical components of the different grades 
are the same. Agar-agar has no odor and is practically tasteless. 

There are a number of varieties of the alge or seaweeds from which 
agar-agar is made. These are found and used for the manufacture of 
agar-agar principally in the Malay Archipelago and along the coasts of 
China and Japan, although, in recent years, the seaweed growing in 
abundance along the California coast has been used in the manufacture 
of agar-agar in that State. In Japan, after gathering the seaweeds, 
they are sent inland to the manufacturing villages located in the 
mountains back of Kobe. There are no roads suitable for motors and 
the seaweed, fuel, and supplies are hauled in ox-drawn carts. 


FREEZING NIGHTS AND SUNLIT DAYS REQUIRED 


The manufacture of the best grades of agar-agar requires freezing 
temperatures at night and bright sunlight during the day in order to 
carry out the bleaching process. 

The right combination of cold nights and bright sunlit days is 
found in the mountains back of Kobe. The agar-agar factories, conse- 
quently, are situated in the little mountain valleys, where they have 
the additional advantage of employing farm labor, which is available 
during the three winter months. 


INDUSTRY’S METHODS PRIMITIVE BUT EFFECTIVE 

A factory site covers about five acres of land, of which nine-tenths 
or more is occupied by the bleaching racks. The cooking of the sea- 
weeds usually takes place in a long, low, poorly lighted building con- 
structed of rough timber, with mud-and-wattle sides and tile roofs, as 
shown in the illustration. At one end is a chimney, with the furnace 
at the opposite end and the flue running beneath the earthen floor in 
such a manner as to heat five or six kettles at a time. In front of 
each kettle are a rude strainer and press. These articles and the 
shallow boxes in which the agar-agar congeals, the racks and mats 
on which the strips are bleached, and a few tools form the equipment 
of a factory. The outfit, although primitive, is remarkably effective 
in the well-trained hands of the Japanese workers, 


HOME PRODUCTION LARGE 


In addition to the factory production large quantities of agar-agar 
are manufactured by the farmers in their homes during the nonfarming 
season. The seaweeds are supplied to the farmers by wholesalers in 
Nishinomiya, who take the finished product and pay the farmer for his 
labor »nd fuel. In this way the farmer takes no risk of a falling 
market wiping out his winter’s profit. 

The seaweeds are carried to the villages toward the end of the sum- 
mer, usually by the farmers as return loads after conveying their 
produce to market. The first process, cleansing and bleaching the 
seaweed, consists of placing a mass in a large stone mortar, in which 
a wooden pestle, usually driven by a water wheel, rises and falls in 
much the same way as in polishing rice. 

After the pounding, the seaweeds are thoroughly washed in running 
water and then spread on mats and dried for 10 days or more. If 
not clean and white enough, they are washed and dried again until all 
foreign matter has been removed and the seaweeds bleached nearly 
white. This takes place in September and October. 


COOKING STARTS IN LATE DECEMBER 


The cooking of the alge and manufacture of agar-agar starts in late 
December after the nights have become frosty. The kettles in which 
the alge are cooked are half sunk into the earthen floor, and, while 
the seaweeds are cooking, the kettles are wrapped and covered with 
straw mats to conserve the heat. Pine wood, in logs 4 or 5 feet 
bong, is the usual fuel, but some factories are now using coal and coke. 

About sundown each day, water is run into the kettles until they are 
a half or two-thirds full. This water, in two or three hours, is brought 
to the boiling point and the kettle then packed full of the seaweeds, 
in a mixture of the different varieties which has been found by ex- 
perience to produce the best agar-agar. The mixture is allowed to 
simmer for 20 hours, by which time the soluble parts of the seaweeds 
are dissolved in the hot water, 

FILTRATION PROCESS CRUDB 


In front of each kettle is a crude filter, composed of a wooden box, 
the bottom and front of which are made of wooden slats, as shown 
in the illustration. When the solution in the kettle has attained the 
proper consistency, it is dipped out with a large ladle at the end of a 
long pole and poured through a hemp mesh bag hung on four uprights 
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fitted to the corners of the box. The insoluble and fibrous parts of the 
seaweeds are separated by a crude method of filtration. 

The filtered agar-agar solution is dipped from the wooden trough 
with a large square wooden measure and poured into shallow wooden 
boxes about 3 feet by 15 inches. When filled, these trays are exposed 
to the frost in the open air for two or three nights until the solution 
congeals. After congealing, it is cut into bricks about 2 by 3 by 15 
inches in size, by means of knives guided with rulers. 


STRIPS FORMED BY PUMPING PROCESS 


The next operation consists in converting the agar-agar into the 
slender strips in which form it is sold abroad. A wooden pump, with 
a square chamber the size of a brick of jelly, a wire netting over the 
lower end, and the upper end open, is used. The brick of jelly is 
placed in the chamber of the pump, the plunger pressed down on top, 
and the jelly forced through the wire netting, forming strips about 
three-eighths of an inch square and 15 inches long. A crew of three 
men is needed—one to operate the pump, one to feed it with bricks of 
jelly, and one to lay mats and spread out the strips. 

The agar-agar is pumped out on rush mats spread over low racks 
in the open air, as illustrated. Forced through the wire netting, the 
Strips emerge in a mass and must be spread out to bleach and dry on 
the rush mats for two weeks or more, freezing at night and drying by 
day. To assist in the bleaching process, water is sprinkled over the 
Strips at sundown. When bleached, they are creamy white and about 
an eighth of an inch square in cross section and 11 inches long. An 
illustration shows the agar-agar on the rush mats and coated with ice 
before the sun has thawed it. The success or failure of the freezing 
and drying process determines the quality of the product. 


UNITED STATES TAKHS ONE-FIFTH OF JAPAN’S AGAR-AGAR EXPORTS 


After bleaching and drying the agar-agar is stored in a warehouse 
until it can be baled and carted to Kobe and Nishinomiya for shipment 
to foreign countries. During the past five years exports have aggre- 
gated 2,500,000 pounds. Very nearly one-half of the total export of 
agar-agar from Japan is destined for China, Hong Kong, British India, 
and other far-eastern countries, and one-fifth is taken by the United 
States. 

Agar-agar has become an increasingly important commodity as new 
uses have been discovered, not only in the United States but throughout 
the world. Because of this increase in consumption, and notwithstand- 
ing the growth in the production of agar-agar in California, imports 
into the United States have advanced to over 450,000 pounds annually. 


With modern machinery and dehydrating processes, however, the Call- 
fornian industry is likely eventually to offer important competition to 
the Japanese, if they continue to use the age-old process. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, compare the equipment 
in Japan with an up-to-date, modern American factory, whether 
it be in the splendid city of Detroit or in the splendid city of 
San Diego, Calif. Compare the primitive, the century-old 
method referred to in Japan with the up-to-date, modern, well- 
equipped, chemically pure factory method in America. 

Compare for a moment, in respect to this article, and this 
industry, the wages paid to union labor or to nonunion labor, to 
skilled labor or to unskilled labor, in the United States engaged 
in this work and the wages paid in Japan. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is there just one institution in California 
engaged in making this article? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Just one. 

Mr. HARRISON. How long has it been established there? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. About four or five years. 

Mr. HARRISON. It was established after the enactment 
of the Fordney-McCumber law in 1922? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Just about that time. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did those interested appear before the 
committee and ask for an increase? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Before our committee? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; through written communications, 
letters, briefs. 

Mr. HARRISON. They request this increase? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. Yes; I have all the data here, and I 
will lay them before the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is this concern, so far as the Senator 
knows, prosperous or is it losing money? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is not prosperous, it is losing money, 
and unless they get relief, I do not see how their industry can 
survive. They have spent in the building and equipment of 
their factory something over $600,000, and if this protection is 
granted, as they tell us, and upon their written statement I am 
relying, they will be able to increase their output from about 
500 pounds a day to 1,000 to 1,500 pounds a day and reduce the 
price to the consumer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the consumption in the United 
States? 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGH. The expert from the department, Mr. 
Watson, hands me this book, summary of chemicals, and as to 
agar-agar, sometimes called Japanese isinglass, it is said that 
the imports are largely from Singapore. The import statistics 
for 1919 show that there were 483,397 pounds imported ; in 1920, 
in round figures for brevity, 271,000 pounds; in 1921, 309,000 
pounds; from January 1 to September 21, 1922, nearly 234,000 
pounds; for the year 1923 there were 391,824 pounds; for 1924 
there were 404,640 pounds; for 1925 there were 501,226 pounds; 
for 1926 there were 485,832 pounds; for 1927 there were 300,250 
pounds; and for 1928 there were 397,268 pounds. For the first 
six months of 1929 there were 258,744 pounds imported. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the duty under the present law? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. Twenty-five per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And imports have increased since that duty 
was placed upon it. The imports according to the Senator’s 
figures are very much larger now than before the duty was 
imposed. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It will be observed that imports varied. 
In 1919 there were 483,397 pounds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And in 1922, when the duty was imposed, 
what was the amount? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In 1922, for the period covered, there 
were, in round figures, 300,000 imported. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And for the first six months of this year 
nearly that amount? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Two hundred and fifty eight thousand 
Seven hundred and forty-four pounds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So the duty imposed has not resulted in 
decreasing the importations, but it has rather resulted in an 
increase? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The figures do not lie. 
Senator’s thought. 
258,744 pounds. 
for the year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. During that period of time how much have 
we been producing in this country? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 1 will show that in a moment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator has not answered the question 
about consumption, 

Mr. SIMMONS. 


I follow the 
For the first six months of 1929 there were 
That would make over a half a million pounds 


I asked for the domestic consumption and 
I would like to know how 


the Senator gave the importations. 
much is produced in this country. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have the figures and will give them 
in the course of my remarks. But let us carry this figure in 
our minds: If the imports continue during the remainder of this 
year they will amount to 500,000 pounds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. About half a million pounds. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. There were 258,000 pounds for 
the first six months, which would be a little more than 500,000 
pounds for the year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, let us have the domestic production. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I did not hear the Senator state the 
amount produced in the California plant. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have those figures. 

Mr. COPELAND. Has the Senator given them? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have not as yet. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. COUZENS. I would like to suggest to the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. SrtmMmMons] that the imports have not 
changed materially. In 1925 they were over half a million 
pounds and they have been less ever since. The figures for 
1929, if carried out, show that the imports will be about the 
same as they were in 1925. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Namely, 500,000 pounds. 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But they are higher than they were at the 
time the duty was imposed, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. COUZENS. Not every year, but some years. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I agree with that, but they would probably 
average higher. 

Mr. COUZENS. No. For instance, two years before the 
1922 act went into effect they were higher than in many of the 
years since the act went into effect. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The question finally comes back to this, 
of course: Shall we take advantage of the gift of nature, namely, 
the seaweed which grows there in great abundance along the 
southern shores of California, and make this article, employing 
legitimate American capital, giving employment to American 
skilled and unskilled labor, or shall we continue to import the 
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article from Japan? My position is that if given ample protec- 
tion it can be produced in the United States, and I hope to be 
able to make it plain that if these people are permitted to go 
forward and increase their factory there they will be able to 
produce it and sell it at a profit and at a less figure than the 
American people are now paying for the article. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Can not the Senator tell us how much that 
one factory in his State is producing? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I told the Senator that I would and I 
will. I did not anticipate this matter coming up immediately, 
and therefore I am not able to put my hand on the exact figures 
at the instant. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, while the Senator is having 
that looked up will he please explain to the Senate, he having 
stated that this article will probably be reduced in price to the 
American consumer by virtue of the increased tariff rate, why 
it was that in 1920 and 1922 the price of the article in the 
United States was 52 to 88 cents a pound and has increased now 
to $1.15 a pound and has gone as high as $1.35 a pound? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I will approach the nratter now in this 
manner. I wish to read to the Senate a letter addressed to me 
as of July 26, 1929, by the American Agar Co., manufacturers 
of vegetable gelatin products, San Diego, Calif.: 


In response to your wire of the 25th, received this morning, we submit 
herewith the following information : 

Since commencing operation in 1925, American agar has cost $1.70 
to $1.75 per pound to manufacture at this plant. 


I remarked and I repeat, as will be seen later on when the 
facts are given, that at a cost of some $600,000 this plant was 
Set up. 

Our plant capacity at the present time is approximately 500 pounds 
of the finished agar per day. With a little additional equipment and 
certain minor alterations the capacity could be doubled or probably 
trebled if we had the sales outlet. With increased capacity our produc- 
tion cost could be reduced to $1 per pound, and doubtless in time even 
this could be bettered, based on a continuous run of 300 days per year. 


Thoughtful Senators will appreciate the truth of that state 
ment. They have a capacity of 500 pounds per day and with 
additional facilities they say they can double their capacity. In 
consequence they can produce it at a lesser cost, and they esti- 
mate it at $1. When that shall be brought about it will be 
found that the cost of the article to the American consumer will 
be far less than it is to-day. 


The ground agar is much in demand in this country, and in physical 
appearance American agar is better than the imported in that it is 
more uniformly ground. 


Mr. SIMMONS. What is the cost of production in Japan? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I should say scarcely one-half the cost 
of production in this country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the price of the foreign article? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The monopoly which had been had in 
this article and which was an unquestioned monopoly: 

Mr. SIMMONS. In this country? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There is one great purchaser, Parke 
Davis, with possibly other concerns; but Japan had a monopoly 
in this trade. I know of no other way to account for the price 
except by that fact. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. With pleasure. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why do not Parke Davis buy the Cali- 
fornia product? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I answer the Senator immediately by 
stating that I have read all of the articles and all of the cor- 
respondence, and I do not know what trade relations exist 
between the Japanese and Parke Davis. There are different 
varieties of this article, as the Senator knows. They can be 
produced by this factory in a satisfactory form. Parke Davis, 
this great concern which is amply otherwise protected, is here 
opposing this rate. That I know. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I take it that this product being handled 
by Parke Davis has medicinal qualities? I refer to agar-agar. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly it is medicinal in its char- 
acter. 

Mr. HARRISON. And used in general by the people? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Unquestionably. 

Mr. HARRISON. I shall not ask the Senator to describe 
its use. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
CoprELAND] is better qualified to tell of the virtues of this par- 
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ticular medicine. As I am standing here looking into the faces 
of men who think, I undertake to prophesy that if the Ameri- 
can factory is permitted to go forward and develop it will pro- 
duce in quantity and in quality this article, which will be sold 
cheaper than it is to-day and far cheaper than it was when we 
were dependent entirely upon Japan. That holds good in re- 
gard to many of our chemical and dye products. Before the late 
World War we were dependent upon Germany and Switzerland 
for our dyes and chemicals. We have developed an American 
chemical and dye industry and note the difference in prices. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understood the Senator from Mississippi, 
who seems to have been giving some thought and study to the 
question, to state that the price of the product has been enor- 
mously increased since the factory was established in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. 
means. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. I simply want to ask this question in all 
seriousness: What other uses are there for this product besides 
the medicinal use and the laboratory use? Are there other uses 
for it? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The great and principal use is in the 
laboratory for medicinal purposes. I have here a statement 
by very learned men which I shall read in a few moments. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to know if 
there are other uses than the two I have named—laboratory 
and medicinal? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
cern us. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to see if I understand the Senator. 
Did he say that it costs the factory referred to by him about 
$1 a pound to make this product? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I stated that it cost about $1.70 a 
pound. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
mike it? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then how can they expect to sell it for 
less than a dollar, which, as I understand, is now the price on 
the market? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I will show the Senator what has been 
done and the situation that now confronts us. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If it costs $1.70 a pound, they will have 
to charge a price of somewhere around $2 a pound in order 
to make a profit. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. I stated a moment ago—I do not know 
that the Senator heard me—that if they increased their capacity 
from 500 pounds a day to 1,000 or 1,500 pounds a day this one 
company will be able to produce this article at a cost of $1 a 
pound. 

The ground agar is most in demand in this country and in physica} 
appearance American agar is better than the imported in that it is 
more uniformly ground. Ground American agar has about the same 
physical texture as the imported, but has the advantage of going into 
solution more rapidly. 

Flake American agar is more fluffy than the imported. Some users 
prefer this. Those firms who have been using Japanese agar have their 
containers made to accommodate the Japanese, consequently on account 
of American agar occupying twice the bulk of the Japanese agar in 
flake form this does present disadvantages, which have resulted in a 
certain amount of sales resistance, but if it became absolutely necessary 
to produce denser agar, we could adapt our manufacturing process to 
do this. 

However, we believe it would not be a difficult matter to persuade 
the dealers— 

The big medical companies— 


to provide new containers for American agar if we could give them the 
assurance that this company could deliver agar continuously and at the 
right price, as American agar, on account of its fluffiness, is more pala- 
table than the imported agar. 

American agar is unbleached and of the true agar tint, which is 
slightly gray, whereas the Japanese agar, being bleached, is whiter, but 
the resultant jell (in which form agar is most generally used) shows 
American agar to give a clearer jell than the imported. 

For your ready reference, we are attaching hereto tabulated com- 
parisons of Japanese and American agar, statistics, and copies of 


SHORTRIDGE. I do not accept it as a fact by any 


Those are the ones that most con- 
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unsolicited testimonials. We would respectfully ask that the names 


be treated as confidential. 

Inasmuch as agar is classified by our Government as an essential 
industry, and inasmuch as our Pacific coast offers natural resources in 
providing the sea fern from which agar is derived, which as an economic 
measure should be utilized, we sincerely hope that the facts we have 
presented will influence the tariff division favorably to consider our 
brief. 

AMERICAN AGAR CoO., 
H. D. MACKINNON, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


Mr. President, attached to this letter is an analysis of the 
problem. I will try to make it plain to those who listen. It 
is headed, “ Characteristics,” and under that term are listed 
color, form, texture, manufacture, supply, price in jell form, 
and for bacteriological use. Under another column are the fig- 
ures as to Japanese agar, No. 1 best grade, and in the last 
column the facts in respect to American agar, uniform quality. 

Under “ Japanese agar,” as to color it is white; as to form, 
shred, flake, and ground; as to texture, dense, It requires 
preparatory soaking before putting into solution. 

As to manufacture, in Japan it is made in the open, subject 
to dust, impurities, and contaminations; made by crude, primi- 
tive methods during the winter months. 

As to supply in Japan, it is dependent upon climatic con- 
ditions. 

As to price, it is subject to fluctuation. 

As to jell form, it is slightly opaque and contains fiber, sedi- 
ment, and sand. 

As to bacteriological use, Japanese agar, on account of the 
shred form being used, permits of easier washing than the 
American agar. 

In respect to those several points or elements of the problem, 
the American agar in color is slightly gray; in form, flake 
(large and small), ground, and bolted; in texture, it is light 
and fluffy; it is more palatable and goes into solution readily. 

As to manufacture—and bear in mind the primitive methods 
in Japan—it is manufactured in a closed sanitary, modern, 
American factory; it is untouched by human hands; it is 
under chemical control; it is twice filtered and washed and 
clarified. 

As to supply, the Japanese being fluctuating, dependent upon 
climatic and other conditions, in America the supply is con- 
stant, and the factory is located adjacent to the perpetual 
source of the raw material. 

As to price, the price of the Japanese article fluctuates be- 
cause of changing conditions and changing production, but in 
the American factory, with a constant supply, the price will be 
standardized, as I said, and I repeat the price will be less than 
when we are dependent upon the foreigner. 

As to its bacteriological uses it is submitted to the Senate 
that on account of its purity the American agar does not re- 
quire the same amount of washing and incidental expense. 

So, comparing the product of agar, the one manufactured or 
produced in Japan in the manner indicated and the same article 
produced here in factories up to date, modern, with skilled scien- 
tific men in charge, handled with every regard to sanitary pre- 
cautions, in a chemically pure process of manufacture, there 
can be no question as to which is the better; no question as to 
which will be more standardized in quality, no question as to the 
standardizing of the quantity, and no question as to the stand- 
ardizing of the prices to be paid. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. With pleasure. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have not heard the Senator state the 
quantity of this commodity which is produced in California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I will come to that in due season. I 
have stated again and again the quantity of importations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator stated the ca- 
pacity of the mill to which he referred, but he did not state 
what the mill had actually produced. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am very well aware of that, and I 
have it now before me. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator from North Carolina is 
always courteous; I know he is seeking light, and in my own 
poor, humble, stumbling way I have sought to give the facts 
in what I thought was their logical order. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator depreciates himself; he never 
stumbles; he is always direct. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I thank the Senator. 

From this table we see the characteristics of the article—the 
color, form, texture, manufacture, supply, and price in jell 


Very truly yours, 
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form and for bacteriological purposes of the Japanese article 
as contrasted with the American product. 

Now, responding to a question put as to the fluctuating prices 
of this article, I have here what I assume to be correct figures. 
There are three columns, first the year and then the high price 
and the low price are given. For the year 1919 the high price 
was $1.20 and the low price 86 cents; in 1920 the high price 
was 85 cents and the low price 61 cents; in 1921 the high price 
was 72 cents and the low price 57 cents; in 1922 the high price 
was $1.67% and the low price 77 cents; in 1923 the high price 
was $1.871%4 and the low price $1.50; in 1924 the high price was 
$1.60 and the low price $1.50; in 1925 the high price was $1.78 
and the low price $1.34; in 1926 the high price was $1.32 and 
the low price $1.10; in 1927 the high price was $1.10 and the 
low price 97 cents; in 1928 the high price was $1.35 and the 
low price 98 cents. 

These are the quotations appearing in the Oil, Paint, and 
Drug Reporter, the recognized authority on the market prices 
of agar. Naturally the importers buy at considerably under 
these figures. In fact, in going over with one large importer 
the figures over a period of years, they claimed that the maxi- 
mum price they ever paid was $1.10, duty paid, delivered to 
the factory in this country, and that only on one occasion had 
this price been paid. The rest of the time they purchased at 
considerably under $1. 

Those are the prices. 

The question was asked as to the output of the American 
Agar Co.’s factory at San Diego, Calif. 


Factory output: Five hundred pounds per day; cost, $1.70 to $1.75 
per pound, 
One thousand pounds per day (estimated), $1.10 per pound. 


With 500 pounds per day—I repeat this, and I hope and I am 
sure Senators will remember this fact—with 500 pounds per 
day it costs them from $1.70 to $1.75 a pound. They say that 
by increasing their facilities in a mechanical way they can pro- 
duce 1,000 pounds per day, at a cost of $1.10 per pound. They 
estimate that by producing 1,500 pounds a day they can produce 
it at $1 per pound. 

Now, as to the output of this factory yonder: 

In 1925 they were able to operate 10 months of the year. 
They produced 117,773 pounds in the 10 months. In 1926 they 


were able to run only four months, and during those four months 


they produced 29,877 pounds. In 1927 they were closed. The 
figures here show that for the five months of 1928 they pro- 
duced 22,796 pounds. 

Senators will recall the imports of 400,000 pounds, and fot 
the first six months of this year more than 258,000 pounds; so 
that, assuming the continuation of imports at the same ratio, 
there will be probably 500,000 pounds imported from Japan 
during this year of our Lord 1929. 

Again I pause to ask Senators on both, if there be two sides 
to this Chamber, to ask American Senators who want to build 
up American industries, give employment to capital, and give 
employment to labor, Is it not better for us to manufacture 
this article in America from the American seaweed than to 
purchase it from Japan? Of course, I am thinking for the mo- 
ment of the producer; but I must think, as you think, of the 
consumer. I could not stand here and argue in favor of a high— 
if it be so—tariff rate if the result would be to impose an undue 
burden upon the consumer. I should be so embarrassed as to be 
driven to silence. 

What I am contending for in respect of this article is this: 
Nature has given us what I may call the raw material. There 
is the seaweed, growing there out beyond those golden sands, 
inexhaustible, rapidly reproducing itself, harvested as you har- 
vest your grain on the prairie. There it is, and the genius of 
man converts it into this article of great benefit to man. Amer- 
icans have erected this factory at great cost. They harvest 
this seaweed. They convert it into this article; and they are 
brought into competition with the product of Japan. 

I am not thinking of injuring Japan; but I want our people 
to continue in the manufacture of this article, employing 
legitimately American capital, giving employment to American 
men and women, skilled and unskilled, and thereby adding to 
the general: welfare. This company tells us it can produce it if 
given a continuous market, the American market, if they are 
not driven out of business by the competition from Japan. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. With pleasure. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Do the Senator’s figures indicate how 
much labor is employed, aud how much of this production cost 
represents labor cost? 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not know the exact number em- 
ployed by the company, but ordinarily the cost of labor is, of 
course, a very important element in the 100 per cent cost of a 
product. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. How much labor is involved in this? 
This might be almost wholly a natural product, might it not? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But it is not. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is what I am inquiring. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of course, it is not a natural product. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator know how many em- 
ployees are at work in this factory? 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. I have not the exact number before me 
at this moment, Mr. President; but, of course, scientific methods 
nowadays have done away with many human hands. But the 
processes here will be gone into, and the number of men em- 
ployed in this particular factory. 

Our initial cost, the cost of labor together with all the ele- 
ments of cost that go into the manufacture, are such that we 
can not produce this article and compete with the Japanese 
without a certain tariff. The only question, then, in my mind 
is, What is a proper tariff protection? Is it 25 per cent ad 
valorem? Is it that plus 5 cents, 10 cents, 11, 12, 13, 14, or 15 
cents specific? That is the question. 

Of course, if there be those who do not believe in this theory 
they might well say, “ Let us buy where we can buy the cheap- 
est. If Japan can manufacture cheaper than we can manufac- 
ture, let us not engage in that business. Let us purchase from 
Japan;” and there are thoughtful men, doubtless, who in some 
degree hold to that theory. But I can well remember a very 
eartest, a very thoughtful, and to some a very persuasive, if not 
convincing, argument made by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Simmons] to the effect that he and many for whom 
he was speaking believed in what might be termed a “ competi- 
tive tariff,’ arguing that there were others who believed in 
what might prove to be a “prohibitive tariff.’ Even if we 
adopt the doctrine of a competitive tariff as wise economically, 
then as to this particular article there should be a certain tariff, 
and we are saying that 25 cents ad valorem is altogether insuf- 
ficient. 

I have just suggested that if we are to have even a tariff 
competitive in its nature, 25 per cent ad valorem, according to 
all the facts presented by gentlemen engaged in the business, is 
not sufficient; wherefore they are asking for an added specific 
rate, and upon facts submitted the committee recommended 15 
cents. A close study, a close analysis might persuade Senators 
that 15 cents was a little too much, and hence they might not 
favor it. Applying the doctrine of a competitive tariff they 
might say that 10 cents was sufficient, or 12, or intermediate 
figures. If there be doubt the benefit of the doubt should be 
given to the American manufacturer. 

I do not know whether or not the occasion will arise during 
the consideration of this tariff bill; but if it develops that there 
is a factory in Georgia or an industry in North Carolina which 
heeds and asks tariff protection, I will apply the same doctrine 
as I seek to apply to this American industry, and I think I 
would go a little farther than the learned gentlemen speaking 
for those States; for I believe in an alnrost prohibitive tariff if 
it is necessary to develop or sustain an American industry. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watcort in the chair). 
Does the Senator from California yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Gladly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When did I understand the Senator from 
California to say that this plant was erected and began 
operation? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In 1925, I believe. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was since the passage of the Fordney- 
McCumber law? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before the passage of the Fordney-McCumber 
law, before this factory was established in this country, when 
the Japanese had the entire market and therefore may be said 
to have had a monopoly, the spot price in New York, according 
to the report of the Tariff Commission, from January, 1920, to 
April, 1922, ranged from 52 to 85 cents a pound. So that the 
present Japanese conrpetitor at that time had no competition at 
all in this market, and he was selling these goods to us for from 
52 to 85 cents. 

In 1922 a duty was placed on the article, and since that date 
it has been selling at very high prices, at one time as high as 
$1.80 a pound, and it was selling when this Tariff Commission 
report was made up, in the spot market of New York, at $1.15 
a pound. That is the result of the establishment of this fac- 
tory and the tariff duty we have placed upon the article, and 
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not because the Japanese have a monopoly in this market, be- 
cause when they did have an unquestioned monopoly in the 
market, when there was not a pound of the article produced in 
this country, they sold it to us for from 50 to 85 cents a pound. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They may well have done so, for a very 
easily explained reason—they were obliged to get rid of it to 
one or two concerns in America which controlled the price. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has the Senator any evidence as to what the 
cost of producing this article in Japan is? The Tariff Commis- 
sion furnishes us no evidence, except that when they had con- 
trol of this market they sold it freely to our people for 52 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think there are reasons accounting for 
that. I do not attribute the high price to the 25 per cent ad 
valorem, because if we gave the full ad valorem and added the 
duty to the earlier price it would not equal the amount sug- 
gested. 

The question arises in connection with this problem, What 
would be the effect of a change of duty on agar, if removed, if 
maintained, if increased? Those three questions have been an- 
swered in the following manner: 

If removed, Japan could dictate the price, as they have a 
monopoly of the industry; but I bear in mind the remarks of 
the Senator just made. They would have a monopoly, but it 
does not follow that they could charge whatever they choose to 
charge, because the market might not respond to any great 
advance of demanded price. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That would depend upon whether there was 
a demand for it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Precisely. Evidently, may I reply to 
my friend, there is a demand. There are imported annually 
500,000 pounds, and just how much goes to the Parke Davis 
people, who are the ones who appeared, through briefs, in oppo- 
sition to any increase, I do not know. But there is a demand 
for this article as useful for purposes stated. 

If the duty were removed, Japan would not guarantee that 
agar would be permanently cheaper, as Japan’s production is 
dependent on climatic conditions, and therefore everything is 
subject to wide fluctuation in price. 

I stated a moment ago that this agar in Japan is made in a 
primitive fashion, in the villages up in the mountain fastness, 
one might say, by men, women, and children, and it is very 
difficult, almost impossible, for the Tariff Commission to ascer- 
tain the initial cost price. It is comparatively easy to ascer- 
tain the cost price in the United States, because we have the 
capital, we have the factory built, we have the labor, we have 
the wages of labor, we have all the elements of cost, which can 
be ascertained, and added up, and a sum total reached. But 
it is almost impossible to get accurately at the cost of produc- 
tion in Japan. 

Japan could so regulate the price in the United States as to 
make the manufacture of American agar unprofitable. That 
ean be done. They can do it. They can put us out of business. 

If Japan controlled the situation, no improvement in quality 
could be expected, as Japanese agar is made by primitive 
methods and by numerous small farmers, and grading is accom- 
plished by merchants who select by appearance and color only. 

If this rate is maintained, American agar could continue to 
function but in an unsatisfactory manner, as the amount of 
business that could be expected would be largely governed by 
the price of the Japanese article. 

When Japanese prices, due to climatic or other reasons, ad- 
vance, American agar would be called upon to furnish samples 
and quotations and give tests and information, with no cer- 
tainty of orders, as those buyers who buy on price only would 
favor Japanese agar at the same price or even higher, believing 
from past experience that the Japanese would decline at some 
time in the future. 

If we increased the rate, American agar would be assured of 
a large volume of business and could contract users at a 
definite figure on a yearly basis. 

Again, American agar would not expect to advance in price 
in line with the duty increase but would hope, by stabilizing the 
price, to secure that volume of business which would enable 
them to reduce manufacturing costs. 

A larger volume of business is what American agar needs to 
reduce manufacturing and Selling costs. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Would not the duty have to be made prac- 
tically prohibitive in order to accomplish what the Senator 
has in mind? He has told about how cheaply agar is produced 
in Japan by the small farmers along the sea coast. It strikes 
me that a duty which is going materially to help the concern 
in California would have to be a duty practically prohibitive, 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is thought that 15 cents plus the 25 
per cent would so stabilize the industry as to enable us to go 
forward at a profit. I do not think it would be prohibitive, and 
for this simple reason. I think, and others think, that the Japa- 
nese would get into our market, even though they had to pay, 
in an indirect way, this added tariff protection. But if our 
theory of protection is sound, we would primarily have to have 
a modified control of the market, a greater demand for our own 
product. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
with me—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. COPELAND. It seems to me that the only way you 
could hope to place your industry in California upon a substan- 
tial, successful, commercial basis, would be to have the duty 
so high that you could actually exclude the Japanese importa- 
tions. Otherwise they would meet the conditions, and, as I 
see it—and I am sorry that that is the way it strikes me—the 
California industry would not be benefited a particle. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am not contending for a prohibitive 
tariff, or a tariff which would work an embargo on imports. 

Mr. COPELAND. But, as I see it, at least, you are not deal- 
ing with a manufacturing concern of the ordinary type. You 
have a certain product, a natural product, which is limited in 
quantity, and I can not see, for the life of me, how you can hope 
to have a tremendous development of it except by a prohibitive 
rate, ; 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am not contending for a prohibitive 
tariff, nor do 1 think that a prohibitive tariff is necessary. I 
repeat, if I thought it necessary to build up a bona fide, genuine 
American industry, giving employment to American men, women, 
and children, I would in certain cases favor an embargo, if 
you please, aS was urged a century ago by some very great 
Americans. But if, as the Senator suggests, this would be of 
no benefit, then assuredly it could do no harm. If the thought 
of the Senator be sound economically, and this 15 cents added 
will not be of any benefit to us, because, as suggested, the Japa- 
nese will be able to ship their product into the United States in 
spite of this raise, then manifestly there will be no harm done 
to the consumer. We, the producer, for the moment, think it 
will be helpful, for reasons that have been indicated. 

Here is a résumé of something I have said and much I have 
read. There is no substitute for agar. It is the only substance 
known to science for the cultivation of certain germs in the 
detection and treatment of disease. Outside of American agar, 
the entire world is dependent to-day on Japan for its supply. 

My views in regard to Japanese immigration do not color 
my views in respect to this particular product, but I would far 
prefer to see agar made out of what I may call California sea- 
weed, by American men, women, and children, under the most 
economic, the most scientific, chemically pure methods and con- 
ditions, than to continue to purchase the article from Japan. 

To read over the process of manufacturing agar it would seem like a 
simple operation. The fact that it has taken this company nearly six 
years and the expenditure of over $500,000 to arrive at their present 
status is evidence of the difficulties to be encountered. 

Not too infrequently in the past, in our efforts to perfect our 
process of manufacture, the entire day’s run has gone down the sewer 
instead of into finished product, due to some slight change in routine. 

There is ample weed growing off the coast of California to insure ade- 
quate supplies for the future and the weed does not grow on the eastern 
coast of the United States in sufficient quantity to make it commercially 
possible. 

To present an idea of the magnitude of the agar industry we quote 
the exports from Japan over a 3-year period as given in the April 15, 
1929, issue of the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter. It should be borne in 
mind that these figures do not include the considerable quantity used for 
home consumption : 


Mr. President, if the Senator will bear 
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Now, this company, the American Agar Co., concludes its 
statement in the nature of an appeal to the Congress: 


In asking for an increase in the duty on agar we are seeking volume 
of business and not to enhance the price, but with the volume would 
hope to reduce manufacturing costs and eventually the cost to the con- 
sumer, and by so doing enlarge its field of usefulness. 


I repeat that instead of being a burden upon the consumer 
it will result in a lower price. That is the conclusion, may I 
say, of addressing for the moment the Senator from New York 
(Mr. CoreLanp], of the statement of this company in the nature 
of an appeal to the Congress: 

In asking for an increase in the duty on agar we are seeking volume 
of business and not to enhance the price, but with the volume would 


i1 kin equals 1.32 pounds. 
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hope to reduce manufacturing costs, and eventually the cost to the 
consumer, and by so doing enlarge the field of its operation. 


Summing up, I think this is the situation: This article, man- 
ufactured in Japan by primitive methods, costs difficult to ascer- 
tain, is imported into our country and purchased here by large 
concerns and distributed to the purchasers throughout the 
United States. Some 500,000 pounds of it will have been im- 
ported into this country during the current year. It so happens 
that we have set up a factory at San Diego, Calif. There is 
invested there over half a million dollars—fully $600,000, as the 
detailed statements here show—and the most scientific methods 
are used in the manufacture of the article. 

The price of labor is such in our country that we can not 
compete even in our own country, our own home market, with 
the article produced in Japan. It is a practical proposition, and 
repetition, emphasis, emotional speech, or discussion as to theo- 
ries, neither adds to nor takes from this simple statement of the 
situation, 

In my experience in life I go to the learned physician when I 
suffer pain. If I seek to erect a building I go to an architect. 
If I am in trouble over legal matters I would naturally consult 
one supposedly learned in the law. Wherefore with that 
thought in mind, I go now to men who have studied the prob- 
lem, who have invested their capital in the business. They say, 
“We can not go ahead. We may have made a mistake, if you 
please, in investing our capital in this line. We can succeed, 
however, if our industry is given reasonable tariff encourage- 
ment.” I submit we should grant their prayer. 

Owing to the market here being captured by the Japanese 
this company in the year 1925 were able to run 10 months. 

Mr. COPELAND. How much did they make? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They made 117,773 pounds. In ‘the 
year 1926 they were able to run only four months and produced 
29,877 pounds. In 1927 they did not run at all. Why? Japan 
supplied the market. In 1928 they ran five months, producing 
22,796 pounds, while hundreds of thousands were flowing in 
from Japan. 

Now, as to this article and as to hundreds of others, if we 
want the foreign products to pour into America let us reduce 
the tariff. Let us wipe it out entirely. If we want, for example, 
the lemons of Sicily to come in, if we want the almonds of 


France or other European countries to possess our market, if 
we want the foreign-grown walnuts to capture the American 
market, if we want the hundreds and thousands of articles 
which are produced by poorly paid labor in Europe and in Asia 
to come here and capture the market and put out of business our 


people, there is an easy way to accomplish that result. Wipe 
out the tariff entirely or levy a tariff merely for the purpose 
of revenue, so low as not to afford protection to American labor. 

I digress here to say that a tariff may be levied for revenue 
only. It costs over $4,000,000,000 to carry on our Government. 
We still owe some $17,000,000,000. I want a tariff levied for 
several purposes: First, for revenue, and last year we collected 
something over $602,000,000 in tariff duties, which helped to pay 
the expense of the Government and to reduce the national debt. 
Whether it be primarily or secondly or thirdly, I want a tariff 
which will in fact protect American industries in the city, on 
the farm, in the forest, in the mine, in every State. That is 
what labor wants. That is what capital wants. 

The American father, with his wife, his children, with his 
church, with his schools, with all the expenses incident to our 
standard and type of civilization, can not compete in the factory 
or in the farm or in the mine or the forest with the labor of 
Europe or the labor of China or Japan or other oriental lands. 

That is why I, perhaps, get unduly wrought up when I am 
thinking of an American industry, and that is why, perhaps, I 
betrayed a little impatience or have not advanced as logically 
or as coolly as I should when I am thinking, as I am now, of 
this particular industry located in San Diego, Calif. I say that 
this rate would not work any injury whatever to any American 
family. It would not reduce the dividends of any of the big 
companies that purchase this article from Japan. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I observe the Senator failed to mention the 
fact that it might increase the cost of medicine to those who 
have to use it. We are talking about a concern that manu- 
factures in wholesale quantities. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am, and I undertake to say that if 
these great concerns—and they are honorable and legitimate 
enterprises, corporations, or individuals—had to pay a little 
more for this, to them, raw material, they never would add 
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one mill or one-tenth of a mill to the product into which this 
particular article goes. They have prospered enormously. I 
hope they will continue to prosper. I would not knowingly urge 
anything which would materially or at all injure them. 

I have said here again and again that if we be permitted 
to develop this industry the price of the article will be less than 
it is to-day. The trouble is that we have not the market. The 
trouble is, as of now, that the purchases by the great concerns 
are made abroad; are made from Japan. But if we are per- 
mitted to go forward increasing our facilities from 500 pounds 
a day to 1,000, to 1,500 pounds a day, we shall be able to sell 
to the big concern in Detroit or in other cities at a price less 
than is now being paid by the Senator’s constituents. 

I do not wish to imply that the views of the Senator from 
Michigan are held because he happens to come from that great 
State. I do not mean that. But if permitted to go on and 
increase their capacity to 1,500 pounds a day, the American 
company will be able to sell at even less. So that by helping 
these men in California no injury will be done to the purchaser 
in Detroit or elsewhere, nor will the cost of medicine into which 
this article ultimately will go be increased to any appreciable 
extent or at all. That is nry position. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does the Senator assume that adding 15 
cents a pound specific duty means the limit of the ultimate addi- 
tional charge to the consumer of the medicine? The Senator 
knows as well as I do that these rates are pyramided and that 
if the 15-cent rate is put on, when it gets to the consumer in all 
probability it will be 30 cents. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina {Mr. SmrrH] suggests that I am too conservative, and 
perhaps I am. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think in some respects the Senator is 
conservative, but my recollection is that the developnrent in 
capacity of the Ford automobile output did not increase the 
price, but by the genius of nian, by increasing the facilities of 
manufacture, by inventions, and so forth, the price has been 
reduced to the consumer. If the American Agar Co. is permit- 
ted to increase its capacity and its output, it will be able to sell 
that output cheaper than the Japanese now do. 

We shall be able to compete with Japan and the purchaser, 
if he be in Detroit or New York or Raleigh or in Washington, 
will get the article at a less price than he is now paying. That 
is the fact that I am trying to impress upon Senators. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I thought we were going to vote in five 
minutes after we started on this item, therefore I did not want 
to continue the debate. I think the Senator has made a case 
which will, perhaps, lose him votes rather than make them, on 
account of the purpose for which the product is used. So I am 
perfectly willing to rest the case with the Senate now. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I thank the Senator for his very courte- 
ous comment touching the remarks which I have made. I ap- 
preciate it very fully. I did not wish to enter into a discussion 
to-day. I suggested to the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance that the matter go over. I think I expressed the same 
thought to my friend from Michigan. It may well be that Sena- 
tors are willing to vote upon the ipse dixit or the dogmatic 
statement of gentlemen without any analysis or knowledge of 
the facts. That may be, but I do not propose—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I simply want to say that the Senator has 
had the last word about the matter and he has undoubtedly 
given a very able and entertaining analysis of the situation in 
his State and of the article in question. I do not think he could 
have presented the case of his constituents with more force or 
with greater eloquence than he has done. I think the Senator 
from California will have no right to complain if we take a vote 
now on this question. I hope we shall have a vote. I regret, 
however, that I can not vote with the Senator from California. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE and Mr. HARRISON asked for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. One moment, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if I have betrayed any 
impatience, I regret it. The committee did not act without 
information. I have endeavored here this afternoon to state 
the question thoroughly; I have gladly yielded for questions; 
I think the facts are now pretty generally understood. 
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I repeat that the rates are not considered sufficient by those 
engaged in the business of producing this article. If that be 
so, the question is shall we give added protection? I have 
stated to Senators the imports; I have indicated our produc- 
tion; I have stated the prices paid. I have indicated that if 
we can increase the output, we can reduce the price of the 
article, and all in the interest of an American industry. 

I do not put it in an offensive sense, but the question for 
Senators to determine is whether we shall continue to pur- 
chase this article from Japan or shall we make it possible to 
produce the article in the United States by our own people. 
That is the problem and the question. 

If the committee amendment shall not be agreed to, at a 
proper time I shall ask to present the case, perhaps more 
clearly, to the end that some added duty may be placed on 
this article. In any event, I have tried to do my duty, and I 
am sure Senators will endeavor to do theirs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the committee amendment, which will be stated. 

The CHrer CLERK. In paragraph 42, page 22, line 11, after 
the word “ pound,” it is proposed to strike out “casein glue, 
agar-agar”’ and to insert agar-agar, 15 cents per pound and 
25 per cent ad valorem; casein glue.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE and Mr. SIMMONS asked for the yeas 
and nays, and they were ordered. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. SrerHeNns]. In his absence, and not knowing how he 
would vote if present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHipsreap] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
for the day with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. HALg]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PITTMAN] and will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRATTON. I inquire if the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. ReEep] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. BRATTON. I have a general pair with that Senator. 
In his absence I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I 
should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KING. I have a pair with the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Keyes]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Hesert] with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. BLeasp] ; 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GoLtpssporoveH] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CaRAWAyY]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Metca.F] with the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Typ1Ines]; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epen] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DALge] with the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT]. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 44, as follows: 

YEAS—25 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
NAYS—44 
Jones 
King 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
MecNar 
Norbec 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Ransdell 
NOT VOTING—26 
Metcalf 
Pine 
Pittman 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 

So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will continue the reading 
of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, 


Bingham 
Deneen 
Gillett 
Glenn 
Goff 
Gould 
Greene 


Hastings 
Hatfield 
Johnson 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Moses 
Oddie 


Walcott 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 


Allen 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Cutting 
Dill 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Heflin 


Ashurst 
Blease 
Bratton 
frock 
Burton 
Caraway 
Dale 


Edge 

Fess 
Goldsborough 
Hale 

Hebert 
Howell 

Keyes 


Shipstead 
Steck 
Stephens 
Thomas, Okla. 
Tydings 
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The next amendment was, on page 22, line 18, after the word 
“for,” to strike out “20 per cent” and insert “15 per cent,” 
so as to read: 


Par. 44. Ink and ink powders not specially provided for, 15 per cent 
ad valorem. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this item appears to have a 
decrease of 5 per cent. The present ratio of duty is 20 per cent, 
and in the bill it is decreased 5 per cent. 

I notice that the imports of ink in 1928 were only 134,000 
pounds. The exportations for 1928 were 11,000,000 pounds. In 
1925 the value of the domestic production was $41,000,000. Does 
not the Senator think that rate would stand some reduction 
below 15 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not tell exactly. The im- 
portations of other ink and ink powders not specially provided 
for were 115,520 pounds; and, of course, they fall within this 
paragraph, and even that is a small percentage of the total 
production. 

Mr. HARRISON. The statistics show such enormous exporta- 
tions and such small importations and such a large domestic 
production that it would seem as though the rate would stand a 
greater reduction than to 15 per cent. Will not the Senator 
accept an amendment to make the rate 10 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know just what special types of ink 
are included in the importations. I am perfectly willing to ac- 
cept the rate of 10 per cent and let it go to conference, and find 
just exactly what the effect would be on certain classes of ink. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on page 22, line 18, I move 
that the words “15 per cent” be stricken out, and “10 per 
cent” be inserted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 

The Curer CLERK. Paragraph 48. Licorice—— 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to 
the fact that the next amendment relates to iodine. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; on page 22 there is an amendment regard- 
ing iodine. 

The next amendment was, on page 22, line 19, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “20 cents” and insert “10 
cents,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 45. Iodine, resublimed, 10 cents per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I state, with reference 
to that item, that the imports in 1923 were only 24 pounds; so 
the rate ought to be reduced. 

Mr. SMOOT. In this case we refine all of it here. No iodine 
is imported into the United States except in crude form. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 23, line 4, before the words “ad valorem,” to strike out 
“25 per cent” and insert “20 per cent,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Par. 48. Licorice, extracts of, in pastes, rolls, or other forms, 20 per 
cent ad valorem, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 11, after the words 
“Epsom salts,” to insert “ one-half of,” and in line 12, after 
the words “per pound,” to strike out “ kieserite, one-fourth of 
1 cent per pound,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 50. Magnesium: Carbonate, precipitated, 1144 cents per pound; 
chloride, anhydrous, 1 cent per pound; chloride, not specially pro- 
vided for, five-eighths of 1 cent per pound; sulphate or Epsom salts, 
one-half of 1 cent per pound; oxide or calcined magnesia, 7 cents per 
pound, 


Mr. HARRISON. Kieserite is put on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. It goes to the free list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 23, after line 16, to strike out: 

Par. 52. Menthol, 75 cents per pound; natural crude camphor and 
synthetic camphor, 1 cent per pound; natural refined camphor, 6 cents 
per pound. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Par. 52. Menthol, 50 cents per pound; camphor, crude, natural, 1 
cent per pound ; refined or synthetic, 6 cents per pound. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, as a substitute I move 
to strike out the committee amendment and insert the language 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment, in the nature of 
a substitute, will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. It is proposed to strike out lines 20 to 22, 
inclusive, and in lieu thereof to insert the following: 


Par. 52. Menthol, 50 cents per pound; camphor, crude, natural, or 


synthetic, 1 cent per pound; refined, 6 cents per pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, why does the Senator, in his 
amendment, leave out the synthetic camphor? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not leave it out. I am restoring 
the language, so far as the amendment relates to camphor, 
crude, natural, refined, or synthetic, to the language passed by 
the House. In other words, the committee has changed the 
House language so as to increase the duty on synthetic camphor 
from 1 cent per pound, which was provided by the House, to 
6 cents per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the wording of the paragraph as reported 
to the Senate is the exact wording of the act of 1922. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand that; but that is not an 
argument in favor of the action of the Senate committee in 
giving synthetic camphor a 6 cents per pound rate when the 
House has provided a 1 cent per pound rate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator permit the 
amendment to be read again? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; I shall be glad to have it read 
again, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be restated. 

The Chief Clerk restated the amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, Senators will observe 
that that is exactly the House text so far as it relates to 
camphor. 

Here is the situation, Mr. President, as I see it: 

The Ways and Means Committee of the House reduced the 
duty on synthetic camphor from 6 cents per pound to 1 cent per 
pound. The Senate Finance Committee restores the rate of 
duty in the present tariff law; namely, 6 cents per pound on 

. Synthetic camphor. The fact of the matter is that there has 


been no production of synthetic camphor in the United States 
since 1922. 


Synthetic camphor is the industrial type of camphor. 


It does 
not reach the United States Pharmacopeia standard, and there- 
fore does not compete with refined natural camphor. The Japa- 
nese Government enjoys a practical monopoly, so far as the 
production of camphor in its natural form is concerned; but 
synthetic camphor is a competitor with crude camphor for in- 
dustrial purposes. 

Synthetic camphor was produced in this country by one manu- 
facturer beginning, I am informed, about 1917, and the business 
was abandoned in 1922. My information is that this American 
manufacturer obtained the rights through contract with the 
German synthetic manufacturers, but found that he could not 
produce the synthetic camphor in this country. 

At the time the act of 1922 was passed it was alleged that 
if a rate of 6 cents per pound on synthetic camphor should be 
incorporated in the bill of 1922 the domestic manufacture of 
synthetic camphor would be continued in the United States, or 
would be successful. The fact is that during the entire life 
of the act of 1922, with synthetic camphor receiving a duty of 
_——_ per pound, there has been ne production in the United 

tates. 

Now, again there comes before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee a representative of the Pyroxylin Plastics Manufac- 
turers’ Association, one Mr. Doyle, who argues that if we will 
just continue this rate for another few years synthetic camphor 
will be manufactured in the United States. In other words, 
this is a request for a duty repeated again as it was in 1922, 
on the theory that if we give the duty there will be some manu- 
facturer who will go into the business in the United States, and 
who, if he does go into the business, will need this protection, 

The same statement was-made in 1922, and the consumers of 
synthetic camphor in the United States were required to pay a 
duty of 6 cents per pound on every pound which they imported, 
on the theory that somewhere a manufacturer would go into the 
business. Now, after that law has been on the statute books 
for seven years the same argument is made; and the Finance 
Committee has yielded to the request of this association for the 
granting of a duty equal to that provided in the law of 1922. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Do I understand the Senator to say that 
+ ae of pyroxylin are asking for this increase to 

cents 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. As I understand, the representative of 
the Pyroxylin Plastics Manufacturers’ Association asked for 
it. The Pyroxylin Plastics Manufacturers’ Association, as I 
understand, is composed of the following companies: The Cel- 
luloid Corporation, which is a New Jersey corporation; the 
Fibroloid Corporation; the Nixon Nitration Works; and the 
Du Pont Viscoloid Co. It is my information that the Du Pont 
Viscoloid Co. dominates the Pyroxylin Plastics Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

They have freshened up their story a little bit. They say 
that synthetic camphor is used in the manufacture of these 
sheets for safety glass, and that in view of the increased busi- 
ness for safety glass they hope there is going to be a sufficient 
demand so that they can get into the business and conduct it 
successfully. I submit, however, that we have not gone far 
enough in this country in the adoption of the ultra-protectionist 
theory of tariff making to warrant the granting in advance of 
duties prior to any manufacturer being engaged in the business. 
That is carrying the theory of protection, it seems to me, to the 
“nth” degree. 

As I stated before, the same arguments were made in 1922 
when that act was under consideration. They claimed that if 
this rate of 6 cents per pound on synthetic camphor were 
granted somebody in the United States would go into the busi- 
ness, and that when they got into the business they would need 
this rate. Seven years have gone by and no American manu- 
facturer has successfully engaged in the business. They made 
no impression on the Committee on Ways and Means. That 
committee put the rate on synthetic camphor on a parity with 
the rate on unrefined, natural camphor, namely, at 1 cent a 
pound. They came before the Finance Committee and received 
a much more cordial reception for their plea. 

In every respect, excepting for medicinal purposes, synthetic 
camphor and crude natural camphor are interchangeably used 
in the United States. As I stated a moment ago, it is chiefly 
used in the pyroxylin plastics industry. I believe that the 
House rate should be retained, because to raise the duty on 
synthetic camphor to 6 cents per pound is simply to increase to 
consumers in the United States the cost of materials into which 
synthetic camphor goes as a component part. 

I do not believe that the Senate should grant duties on the 
basis of giving protection in advance of the commencement of 
production by any industry in the United States, and I think 
particularly it should not do so when it finds that after seven 
years of the maintenance of a 6-cent duty no manufacturer in 
the United States has gone into the business, and particularly 
when we reflect that the consumers of synthetic camphor have 
been required to pay a duty of 6 cents a pound on that product 
during the entire life of the act of 1922. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I presume it will be futile to 
present the situation in regard to this item, but I feel it my duty 
to do so, and I will take only a few moments of the Senate’s 
time. 

The Senator from Wisconsin is substantially correct in his 
presentation of the situation, with the exception of his repeated 
statement that this duty is being provided in expectation of 
some one some time taking advantage of it. 

As a matter of fact, and this fact, I recall, moved the Finance 
Committee to grant a continuation of this 6-cent rate, there 
has already been spent a half million dollars ina plant in the 
State of New Jersey—for which I do not apologize—with a 
manufacturing capacity of 120,000 pounds of synthetic camphor 
per month. 

I think the Senator was entirely correct when he stated that 
some representations were made in 1922 to similar effect, and, 
as he has indicated, the act of 1922 carried a rate of 6 cents, 
which is the existing law. 

However, I presume that the concern to which I have referred 
felt that the 6 cents would remain in the law, and they have 
therefore made this investment, I am informed. The committee 
very properly gave consideration to that fact, with its practical 
assurance that synthetic camphor would be produced in the 
United States and in the future we would not be dependent 
upon the German importations. 

I might say to the Senator from Wisconsin that I do not en- 
tirely agree with him that we have not built up splendid in- 
dustries in this country through allowing a rate of duty which 
would seem to be proportionate with the difference between the 
costs of production at home and abroad, when assurances have 
been given that American enterprise, backed by American capi- 
tal, would make the effort to produce needed commodities, par- 
ticularly so, I think, in the chemical schedule. 

I agree with the Senator that the time comes, if these prom- 
ises are not made good, when there is no reason for the protec- 
tion to be continued, but my best information is that the ex- 
penditure has been made for the plant to produce this article, 
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and it is indicated that the expenditure was made for that spe- 
cific purpose. 

If we do not allow this protection, it is obvious that the 
money that has been expended in preparing this plant to a 
great extent, I assume, will be money wasted, and another com- 
modity absolutely essential in modern development we will 
depend on Germany and Japan to furnish us. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Rresident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Assuming everything the Senator has said to 
be beyond dispute, still he has left one matter uncovered, it 
seems to me. He has stated that if we do not allow a rate of 
6 cents, this investment will fail, and we will have no manu- 
facture of this commodity in the United States. The Senator 
may have the information, but he has not yet given to the 
Senate any information as to what the duty should be, or why 
it should be 6 cents. That is very important, it seems to me. 

Mr. EDGE. I agree with the Senator. It is very important, 
but, to be perfectly frank about it, I attempted this morning 
to give a similar comparison of ranges of cost of production 
here and abroad as to another article that 1 thought should be 
convincing, but it did not seem to have very much effect on 
the Senate, so that I did not want to take the time now to go 
into the figures. But I will be very glad to do so, and I agree 
with the Senator that it is absolutely pertinent, and the facts 
should be final, in my judgment. 

I had not looked into the matter at all until I entered the 
Chamber and heard the Senator from Wisconsin discussing this 
paragraph, but as near as I can secure the information from 
the report I have in my possession the imports of crude natural 
camphor in 1928 were 4,385,000 pounds, valued at $1,638,000, or 
387.8 cents per pound. The imports of synthetic camphor in 
1928 were 2,292,000 pounds, valued at $822,000, or 35.8 cents 
per pound. That is the invoice value of the imported camphor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
he still has not covered the point I had in mind. In the first 
place, he has not given us the cost of production. In the next 
place, while ordinarily the amount of importations and the 
amounts exported are very material to consider in reaching a 
conclusion as to what the rate should be, in a case of this kind 
where there is no manufacture here, such computations give us 
no light. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator is absolutely correct, but it is 
rather difficult to ascertain the cost of a product that is not 
now produced here. On the other hand, if the Senate really 
desires to have the facts presented, I think I have in my office 
some estimated costs of home production, and if the Senator 
from Wisconsin, with the permission of the Senator from Utah, 
will pass over this item, I will be very glad to later bring what 
information I have to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, 
I am perfectly willing to let this matter go over so that the 
Senator may get the estimated costs of domestic production 
from his office, but I would like to say that the figures would 
not be impressive and would not weigh greatly with me, in 
view of the fact that this duty has existed since 1922, and no 
manufacturer has gone as yet into the business, and no manu- 
facturer is yet producing this camphor in the United States. 

The Senator says there is a concern in his own State that 
wants to go into the business, and it has furnished him with 
estimated costs. It seems to me that the Senate of the United 
States should view this situation from our past experience. In 
1922 the same protestations were made to the Finance Commit- 
tee. We imposed a duty of 6 cents a pound on every pound of 
synthetic camphor imported into the United States, and that 
has been in effect for seven years, on the theory that some 
American concern would take up the production. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not want to introduce a very controversial 
subject, but I would like to draw the attention of the Senator 
from Wisconsin to the fact that we did the same thing in 
regard to manganese. We continued the duty from 1922 to the 
present time, under the representations that we were to have 
manganese produced in this country. In the last few years 
the production of high quality manganese has become less and 
less, so that the committee, as is well known, recommended that 
that product go back on the free list. If the same rule an- 
nounced by the Senator is to be applied to all commodities, it 
will be rather interesting to watch the attitude of Senators. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, the Senator from Wis- 
consin will attempt to justify his viewpoint on rates as they 
come up, and will be ready to stand on the record he is able 
to make, and the argument he is able to present. If the ques- 
tion of consistency is to be raised here, I am perfectly willing 
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to have it apply to me as well as to every other Senator in this 
body. 

Nevertheless, the question of what the committee did with 
manganese, or with some other thing, has nothing to do with 
this situation. The facts are plain, and the Senate of the 
United States has to decide whether it is going to commit the 
folly in 1929 that it committed in 1922. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think we ought to grant the 
request of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the amend- 
ment being passed over? The Chair hears none, and the amend- 
ment will be passed over. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if this debate should be 
cited by the Senator from Pennsylvania as having been re- 
peated, I wish the Recorp to show that this matter went over 
on the request of the chairman of the Committee on Finance 
and the Senator from New Jersey, a member of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 25, before the 
words “per gallon,” to strike out “10 cents” and insert “6 
cents,” and on page 24, line 1, before the words “per gallon,” 
to strike out “14 cents” and insert “ 12 cents,” so as to read: 


Par. 53. Oils, animal and fish: Cod, herring, and menhaden, 5 cents 
per gallon; whale and seal, 6 cents per gallon; sperm, crude, 6 cents per 
gallon ; sperm, refined or otherwise processed, 12 cents per gallon; sper- 
maceti wax, 6 cents per pound; wool grease containing more than 2 
per cent of free fatty acids, 1 cent per pound; containing 2 per cent or 
less of free fatty acids and not suitable for medicinal use, 2 cents per 
pound; suitable for medicinal use, including adeps lane, hydrous or 
anhydrous, 3 cents per pound; all other animal and fish oils, fats, and 
greases, not specially provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have offered a substitute for 
this paragraph, increasing practically all the rates covered by 
the paragraph. There are only two committee amendments, 
but I would like to have them dealt with when the substitute 
can be considered. As I understand it, a substitute for the 
paragraph will not be in order until committee amendments 
shall have been disposed of. If there should be any agreement 
that when the committee amendment to a schedule is disposed 
of then individual amendments can be proposed, I would be 
perfectly willing to take the paragraph up at that time in con- 
nection with the consideration of the committee amendments. 

In the interest of the saving of time, and also because I am 
not prepared to-day to take up these particular items myself, I 
ask that this paragraph may be passed over, and that the 
amendments of the committee be considered when other amend- 
ments are disposed of. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Before that is done, Mr. President, may I 
inquire whether this paragraph covers cod-liver oil? 

Mr. SMOOT. Cod-liver oil is on the free list. 

Mr, COUZENS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Washington if he includes the subject matter dealt 
with in paragraph 54? The items are somewhat alike. 

Mr. JONES. No; my request simply deals with paragraph 
53. I have offered a substitute in the interest of the fishing 
industry and agriculture. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I was about to answer the query of the 
Senator from Michigan. It happens that the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. THomas] has a substitute for paragraph 54, exactly 
as the Senator from Washington has one for paragraph 53. 
It would seem a work of supererogation to go into the particular 
rates that are set forth in these paragraphs before the con- 
sideration of the substitute, I should imagine. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from California is correct. I do 
not want to take the paragraph up and then take one or two 
items out of the paragraph which may have a bearing upon 
the amendments to be offered by other Senators. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let me suggest to the Senator from Utah 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] has a substi- 
tute for the entire paragraph 53. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
THOMAS] has a substitute for the entire paragraph 54. Under 
those circumstances what is the better mode of procedure? 

Mr. SMOOT. If I could get the unanimous consent of this 
body to do so I would ask that we proceed to the consideration 
of the substitute for the whole paragraph, but that has been 
denied us in the past. 

Mr. HARRISON. It has not been denied in that particular. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; I do not so understand it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I asked unanimous consent first that we pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the bill and that committee 
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amendments be considered first, and that each paragraph as 
we concluded the committee amendments should be opened as 
we proceeded with the bill to individual amendments; but that 
was refused. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Let us see what the situation is. It is a 
situation that strikes me as being rather absurd. Here is a 
specific item in section 54 in which I am interested, in which 
I think that the Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER], who 
is on his feet, is very much interested 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes; I want to have an opportunity to offer 
an amendment to the paragraph. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Go.psBorouGH], who is absent at the moment, has an amend- 
ment pending regarding a specific item, too, and the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. THomas] has a substitute for the entire para- 
graph. How infinitely better it would be to take up the sub- 
stitute and determine what we are going to do with it, because 
if it be adopted it would dispose of the whole subject matter, 
rather than take up a single rate and then another single rate 
and then take up the substitute subsequently. 

Mr. HARRISON. There is a lot of difference between the 
request formerly made by the Senator from Utah and this 
request. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was just going to say to the Senator from 
California that to-morrow morning, when these two paragraphs 
are brought up, I shall ask unanimous consent that we perfect 
the two paragraphs, not confining ourselves to the committee 
amendments alone but that any substitute which is offered for 
the paragraph may be considered. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think that is the reasonable course to 
pursue, 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, I may say that I 
have substitutes for paragraphs 54, 55, 57, and 58 which are all 
on the same subject. I would like to have them considered at 
the same time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Idaho as to paragraph 56? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I think I have no amendment to 
paragraph 56. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It seems to me that paragraph also deals 
with the same general subject. Paragraphs 53 to 58 deal with 
the subject of fats and oils. It appears to me the logical course 
to pursue is to make the same disposition of all of them. 

a KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from California 
yield 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr, JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I hope that the Senator from California will ask 
unanimous consent to proceed to the consideration of each para- 
graph, taking one at a time, and treating it not only for amend- 
ments before us but for any amendment which may be offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair suggest that the 
matter go over until to-morrow, and that in the meantime Sena- 
tors interested get together with the chairman of the committee 
and see if they can not agree upon the procedure. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, before that is 
done may I suggest that the various substitutes be printed in the 
Recorp, so that Members of the Senate will have a chance to see 
what the substitutes are that are to be considered to-morrow 
morning? I understand the Senator from Washington has a 
substitute for paragraph 53 and that the Senator from Idaho has 
substitutes for paragraph 54 and several other paragraphs. This 
means that we are going to have new paragraphs to consider in 
the nature of substitutes; so let us have them all printed in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I think that my amendments, except 
one substitute, have been printed and that one is being printed 
to-day. . 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, before I give my consent to 
that procedure I want to know my parliamentary situation. 
I desire to offer an amendment to paragraph 54, so as to fur- 
ther reduce the duty on olive oil. Will I be in a position to 
offer that amendment under the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will announce that if the 
unanimous-consent agreement is made, and a substitute is 
offered to strike out and insert, the amendment and the sub- 
stitute would be separate questions and each would be open to 
amendment. 

Mr. WAGNER. I object to the unanimous consent at this 
time, until I see further about the parliamentary situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A substitute would be the last on 
which the vote would be taken. Amendments perfecting the 
text would be considered first. 


I think they have all been printed. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask now that we turn to para- 
graph 61, page 26, and consider the amendment in line 20, 

Mr. WAGNER. I object. 

Mr. JOHNSON. To what is the Senator objecting? There is 
nothing before us yet. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator knows what he is 
objecting to. 

Mr. WAGNER. Oh, yes; I know what I am objecting to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. There is nothing asked as yet. 

Mr. WAGNER. The request was made that paragraph 54 
go over until to-morrow for consideration, I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was asking that we turn to page 26, para- 
graph 61, and consider the amendment there in line 20, which 
has nothing whatever to do with oil or any of the items men- 
tioned here by any other Senator. 

Mr. WAGNER. I am asking for the regular order, and under 
the reguiar order the next paragraph for consideration is para- 
graph 54. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; the next paragraph would be 53. 

Mr. WAGNER. I understand that we had disposed of para- 
graph 53. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas will 
state it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Was not unanimous consent granted to 
allow paragraph 53 to go over with the understanding that a 
substitute for it would be offered? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That was not agreed to. While 
that question was pending the other question came up and no 
action was taken on it. So the pending matter is the question 
suggested by the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNsoN]. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, nry request was that paragraph 
53, with the two amendments thereto, should go over until indi- 
vidual amendments are in order. I supposed that was all that 
would probably be agreed to. I have understood all the time 
that a substitute could not be offered until all the committee 
amendments have been disposed of. Therefore, I have not pre- 
pared my substitute as I should like to have the opportunity to 
do. I eould be ready with it Monday morning so far as that is 
concerned. My request was that paragraph 53 should go over 
until all of the committee anrendments are disposed of except 
the two in that particular paragraph. 

Mr. WAGNER. To which I made no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Do Senators want to leave the Senator from 
Idaho with his substitute in a different situation from the Sen- 
ator from Washington with his substitute? Both refer to oils. 

Mr. WAGNER. I have no idea what the proposed substitute 
of the Senator from Idaho may be. I understoed him to say that 
it covered not only paragraph 54 but was a comprehensive sub- 
stitute which covered a number of other paragraphs relating to 
oil. It was under those circumstances, not having sufficient 
knowledge of the nature of his substitute, that I asked for the 
regular order. Perhaps between now and to-morrow, if I nray 
See the proposed substitute or have it explained to me, I may 
assent to the new procedure. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I suggest that the course of the substitute 
of the Senator from Idaho be that accorded to the amendments 
of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jongs], and that they 
both go over until to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WAGNER. That is, the consideration of the paragraphs 
shall go over until to-morrow? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. WAGNER. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. THomas] whether the amendments which he has to 
a number of paragraphs are to be embraced in one substitute, 
or whether he has a substitute for each of the paragraphs which 
he desires to amend? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I may state that the substitutes 
are for the different paragraphs separately. 

Mr. KING. They are not combined into one? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. No. 

Mr. WAGNER. I understand we are going to see the pro- 
posed substitutes to-morrow? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraphs 
will go over until to-morrow. The Senator from Massachusetts 
asks that the various amendments and amendments in the 
nature of substitutes be printed in the Recorp. Is there ob- 
jection to that request? The Chair hears none, and the amend- 
ments in the nature of substitutes or otherwise will be printed 
in the Rwcorp. 

Mr. JONES. I now submit my substitute for paragraph 53. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It, too, will be printed in the 
REcorD. 
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The amendments referred to are as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Jonms to the bill (H. R. 
2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, 
to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect American 
labor, and for other purposes, viz: On pages 23-24 strike out all of 
paragraph 53 and insert the following: 

“ Par. 53. Oils, animal and fish: Cod, herring, and menhaden, 2 cents 
per pound; whale, 2,4 cents per pound; seal, 2% cents per pound; 
sperm, crude, 24 cents per pound; sperm, refined or otherwise processed, 
44 cents per pound; cod, 8 cents per pound; cod liver, 5y% cents per 
pound; spermaceti wax, 6 cents per pound; wool grease containing 
more than 2 per cent of fatty acids, 1 cent per pound; wool grease 
containing 2 per cent or less of fatty acids and not suitable for 
medicinal use, including adeps lanm, hydrous or anhydrous, 3 cents 
per pound: Provided, That the rate of duty on all of the foregoing oils 
and fats shall in no case be less than 45 per cent ad valorem; all other 
animal and fish oils, fats, and greases not specially provided for, 45 per 
cent ad valorem,” 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. GotpsBoroveH to the bill 
(H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect 
American labor, and for other purposes, viz: 

Par. 54, On page 24, line 14, strike out “7% cents” and insert 
*10% cents” in lieu thereof. 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. JoHNnson to the Dill 
(H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect 
American labor, and for other purposes, viz: 

Paragraph 54, on page 24, line 14, strike out “714” and insert in 
lieu thereof “ 84.” 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. WaGNer to the Dill 
(H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, and to 
protect American labor, and for other purposes, viz: 

In paragraph 54, on page 24, line 14, strike out the figures “ 7%,” as 
proposed by the Finance Committee, and insert the figure “ 6,” and 
in line 16, before the word “ cents,’ where it occurs the first time, 
strike out “6%” and insert “ 4.” 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. THomas of Idaho to 
H. R. 2667; ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. September 
30 (calendar day, October 25), 1929. 

On page 24, strike out lines 10 to 19, inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“Par. 54. (a) Oils, vegetabie: 

“(1) Castor, 5 cents per pound; hempseed, 4%4 cents per pound; 
poppy seed, 8y4 cents per pound; rapeseed, 3% cents per pound; palm, 
8x cents per pound; perilla, 4y% cents per pound; sweet almond, 3% 
cents per pound; tung, 5y% cents per pound. 

“(2) Olive, rendered unfit for use as food or for any but mechanical 
or manufacturing purposes, by such means as shall be satisfactory to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and under regulations to be prescribed 
by him, 7% cents per pound, except that in the case of sulphured or 
foots, the duty shall be 3,4 cents per pound; olive not so rendered 
unfit, weighing with the immediate container less than 40 pounds, 10 
cents per pound on contents and containers; olive, not specially pro- 
vided for, 9 cents per pound. 

“(3) None of the foregoing shall be subject to a less rate of duty 
than 45 per cent ad valorem. 

“(4) Linseed or flaxseed, and combinations and mixtures in chief 
value of such oil, 4144 cents per pound, but not less than 55 per cent 
ad valorem. 

“(5) All other expressed or extracted oils, not specially provided for, 
45 per cent ad valorem, 

“(b) Vegetable tallow, 3) cents per pound, but not less than 45 
per cent ad valorem.” 

On page 264, lines 20 and 21, strike out the comma following the 
word “croton” and the words “ palm, perilla, and sweet almond.” 

On page 273, strike out line 1. 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. THoMAS of Idaho to the 
bill (11. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect 
American labor, and for other purposes, viz: On page 24, strike out 
lines 26 to 24, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Par. 55. Coconut oil, 3s cents per pound; cottonseed oil, 3;4 cents 
per pound; peanut oil, 545 cents per pound; palm-kernel oil, 3y4 cents 
per pound; sesame oil, 545 cents per pound; and soybean oil, 2,4 cents 
per pound: Provided, That none of the foregoing shall be subject to a 
less rate of duty than 45 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Tuomas of Idaho to the 
bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect 
American labor, and for other purposes, viz: On page 25, strike out 
lines 8 to 13, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Par 57. Hydrogenated or hardened oils and fats, and other oils 
and fats the composition and properties of which have been changed by 
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vuleanizing, oxidizing, chlorinating, nitrating, or any other chemical 
process, and not specially provided for, 45 per cent ad valorem.” 

Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. THomMas of Idaho to the 
bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign 
countries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect 
American labor, and for other purposes, viz: 

Paragraph 58, on page 25, line 18 (dealing with the rate on certain 
combinations and mixtures of animal, vegetable, or mineral oils), strike 
out “25” and insert “ 45.” 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, has the Senator from Idaho 
offered his substitutes yet? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho stated 
that he had offered his substitutes and that they had all been 
printed except one. The substitutes offered by the Senator 
from Idaho have been ordered to be printed in the Recoxp, 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. The amendments which I intro- 
duced to paragraphs 54, 55, 57, and 58, are lying on the table. 
I ask that they be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has just announced that 
they wou!'d be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, if I may clear up the parlia- 
mentary situation, the mere fact that these amendments were 
offered is not to change the procedure under which we are going 
forward now? Permission has not yet been given, I understand, 
to the Senator from Idaho to offer his amendment as a sub- 
stitute for paragraph 54. That matter is still left open, as I 
understand it, until to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. The offering of the amend- 
ments and having them printed in the Recorp does not change 
their status. 

Mr. SMOOT. Following the oil paragraphs, the next amend- 
ment to be considered will be found on page 26, in line 20. I 
hope we can proceed with it. 

Mr. KING. What disposition was made of the amendment on 
page 24 relating to eucalyptus oil, which is transferred to the 
free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there will be any objection to it. 
I thought from expressions to-day that it was desired that the 
oils be considered at the same time, and therefore I suggested 
that we turn to page 26, paragraph 61, perfumes. 

Mr. KING. Inviting attention to the word “vanillin,” the 
Senator has transferred that item to the American valuation, 
and I supposed it would be considered when we took up para- 
graps 27 and 28. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there will be any objection to the 
amendment to paragraph 59. That is one item that goes to the 
free list. 

Mr. KING. 


Oh, no; I have no objection to that. I thought 
the Senator was speaking of “ vanillin.” 
Mr. SMOOT. No; I am speaking now of eucalyptus oil. 


Mr. KING. I hope that amendment will be agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there will be any objection to it. 
Let us agree to it. It carries eucalyptus oil to the free list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is on page 25, line 24. 

The Cuter CLERK. In paragraph 59, page 25, oils, distilled or 
essential, the committee proposes, in line 25, to strike out 
“eucalyptus.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 26, line 20, after the word “ ter- 
pineol,” strike out “ vanillin,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 61. Perfume materials: Ambergris, castoreum, civet, and musk 
grained or in pods, 20 per cent ad valorem; anethol, citral, geraniol, 
heliotropin, ionone, rhodinol, safrol, terpineol, and all natural or syn- 
thetic odoriferous or aromatic chemicals, all the foregoing not mixed 
and not compounded and not specially provided for, 45 per cent ad 
valorem; all mixtures or combinations containing essential or distilled 
oils, or natural or synthetic odoriferous or aromatic substances, 40 cents 
per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTER. Mr. President, I do not know why the 
committee has transferred vanillin from paragraph 61 to para- 
graph 28. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the reason why 
it is transferred from this paragraph to paragraph 28 is that 
it falls in the American valuation. I think perhaps we had 
better pass over the amendment to-night if there is any ques- 
tion as to the transfer. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I certainly would like 
to raise some question about it. It transfers the valuation of 
vanillin to the American selling-price basis. According to the 
table which the Tariff Commission furnished the Finance Com- 
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mittee, the imports of vanillin in 1927 were only 1 per cent 
of the domestic production for that year, and the New York 
spot-market price for vanillin has been going up. It averaged 
$6.60 a pound in 1923, and in 1928 $7.43 a pound. It would 
seem to me that with negligible imports—less than 1 per cent 
in 1927 of the domestic production—and with the marked en- 
hancement in price of the domestic product, it certainly would 
not be necessary to give vanillin an increased advantage by 
putting it under American valuation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTHEH. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The question of rates on vanillin will be taken 
up when we consider paragraph 28. The only reason why the 
committee transferred vanillin from paragraph 61 to paragraph 
28 is that it is a coal-tar product, and is about the only coal- 
tar product in the whole bill that did not fall in paragraph 28. 

As to the rate of duty, that is another matter. When we 
take up the question of American valuation under the sections 
to which that valuation applies I shall be very glad to have 
the Senator make any statement he desires as to the rate 
under the American valuation and suggest what he thinks the 
rate ought to be. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am at a loss to under- 
stand why the committee put vanillin in paragraph 28, in view 
of the fact I have just stated that the imports are negligible 
and the domestic price of the commodity is increasing. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is perfectly correct in that; but 
I say the transfer ought to be made because vanillin is a coal- 
tar product, and paragraph 28 covers all coal-tar products 
with the exception of vanillin, which is found in paragraph 61. 
I know that adoption of American valuation will increase the 
rate, but when the time comes to consider that I shall be glad 
to have the Senator discuss that question. I believe, however, 
that vanillin should be placed in the paragraph with other 
coal-tar products. As I have said, it is the only one now 
which does not fall under that paragraph. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I ask the Senator to 
let the amendment be passed over until we may discuss the 
subject fully. I understand he does not wish to debate it now, 
and I am not willing to have the proposed action taken until 
we are in possession of further information. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is passed over. The Secretary will report the next amendment. 

The LecIsLaTIve CLERK. In paragraph 62, on page 27, line 16, 
after the words “ bath salts,” the committee proposes to strike 
out “whether or not having medicinal properties, 25 per 
cent ad valorem” and insert “if not perfumed, 25 per cent ad 
valorem ; if perfumed (whether or not having medicinal proper- 
ties), 75 per cent ad valorem,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 


Pak. 62. Perfumery, including cologne and other toilet waters, articles 
of perfumery, whether in sachets or otherwise, and all preparations 
used as applications to the hair, mouth, teeth, or skin, such as cosmetics, 
dentifrices, tooth soaps, pastes, theatrical grease paints, pomades, pow- 
ders, and other toilet preparations, all the foregoing, if containing 
alcohol, 40 cents per pound and 75 per cent ad valorem; if not contain- 
ing alcohol, 75 per cent ad valorem; bath salts, if not perfumed, 25 per 
cent ad valorem; if perfumed (whether or not having medicinal prop- 
erties), 75 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator please 
explain why the committee proposes to put a premium on per- 
fumed bath salts? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as a matter of fact, the rates 
of the present law have been restored. The classification of 
bath salts, however, has been a subject of considerable liti- 
gation. Under the act of 1922 medicinal salts have been classi- 
fied at 25 per cent ad valorem in paragraph 5, whereas ordinary 
bath salts have been classified under paragraph 62 at 75 per 
cent. The question of whether or not bath salts possess medici- 
nal properties is a difficult one. The new classification in the 
Senate bill will eliminate the litigation, due to the fact that 
perfumed bath salts, whether or not they have medicinal prop- 
erties,-carry one rate of duty, whereas bath salts not perfumed 
carry another rate of duty. This will eliminate the adminis- 
trative difficulty of determining whether or not each shipment 
of bath salts possesses medicinal properties. The Treasury 
Department reports that it has had difficulty from the very day 
importations began under the act of 1922. As to every impor- 
tation a question arises as to whether the salt has medicinal 
properties. This will clarify the situation, and will enable the 
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imports to be classified, so that in the future as to bath salts 
there can never be any misunderstanding as to classification. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am very glad the 
Senator has made this lucid explanation, because, this tariff 
revision being in the interest of agriculture, I knew it would be 
of very great interest to the farmers of the United States to 
know that the committee had finally straightened out the tangle 
concerning perfumed and unperfumed bath salts. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have done that much good anyway, have I 
not? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I confess I see no reason for 
increasing the duty, and I understand there is an increase. 
Under the act of 1922 there was a basket provision, as I recall. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the rates here provided are exactly the 
same as in the act of 1922. 

Mr. KING. Under the act of 1909 and the act of 1913 there 
was a basket provision which carried a duty for the highest 
form of 60 per cent. There are no statistics, so far as I can 
discover, of production, or imports or exports; we are abso- 
lutely in the dark, and I can find no justification for the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. In paragraph 62 of the act of 1922 nonmedicinal 
perfumed salts carried a duty of 75 per cent. If the Senator 
will get the act of 1922——— 

Mr. KING. I am familiar with it. 

Mr. SMOOT. He will find that provision in paragraph 62. 
That is exactly what is provided here. In other words, this 
amendment merely reenacts existing law, and the only difference 
is in the classification, which represents a change insisted upon 
by the Treasury Department in order that it may administer 
the law without difficulty. 

Mr. KING. Why penalize those who desire to have a little 
perfume in their bath? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no penalty attached to it. 

Mr. KING. I mean penalize them by imposing higher rates 
of duty? Seventy-five per cent is a high rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think, of course, that this commodity is a 
luxury beyond question. 

Mr. KING. Is it a luxury? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is, without doubt. If there is any- 
thing on which we could impose a 75 per cent duty, it seems to 
me it would be perfumed bath salts. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, we are furnished by the Tariff 
Commission, so far as I can discover, with no information as to 
manufacture or imports or exports. We are merely shooting 
in the dark. One representative appears before the committee 
and says he wanted a higher tariff or the present tariff rate 
maintained, and the suffering public not appearing, being inar- 
ticulate, we respond to the wish of the man who does appear, 
and therefore we give this rate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 27, after line 23, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out: 


Par. 64, London purple, 15 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Does that go to the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. It goes to the free list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, after line 7, to strike 
out: 

(1) Not assembled in paint sets, kits, or color outfits, in tubes, jars, 
cakes, pans, or other forms not exceeding 1144 pounds net weight, valued 
at less than 20 cents per dozen pieces, 40 per cent ad valorem ; 

(2) Not assembled in paint sets, kits, or color outfits, valued at 20 
cents or more per dozen pieces, in tubes or jars, 2 cents each and 40 
per cent ad valorem; in cakes, pans, or other forms not exceeding 14 
pounds net weight, 1% cents each and 40 per cent ad valorem; 

(3) In bulk or any form exceeding 144 pounds net weight, 40 per 
cent ad valorem. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


(1) Whether in bulk or in tubes, cakes, jar, pans, or other forms, 
not assembled in paint sets, kits, or color outfits, 40 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have a good many pro- 
tests about this amendment. Is the Senator desirous of going 
on with it now? I have talked a good deal to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to go on for a little while with it. 
Let me say to the Senator that the Finance Committee has dis- 
agreed to the House provision and restored the rates of the 
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existing law. The rates provided for by the House constituted 
a great increase over those of existing law, particularly as to 
classification in subparagraph 2 of paragraph 66, beginning in 
line 13 on page 28. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, as I understand the Senator the 
Senate committee amendment carries a less rate than the House 
bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. A very much less rate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. To what extent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will call the attention of the Senator to page 
28, line 15, where the Senate committee amendment takes off 
“2 cents each” and also the 1% cents in line 17. In other 
words, the House put those specific duties on in addition to the 
ad valorem duties, but the Senate committee has disagreed to 
those amendments and restored the rates of the existing law. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amendment 
to this paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. An amendment to the committee amendment? 

Mr. GILLETT. A substitute for the committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is in order at this time. 

Mr. GILLETT. I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk in the nature of a substitute for the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the Senator had the amendment printed? 

Mr. GILLETT. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be reported. 

The LegISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of the committee amendment 
it is proposed, on page 28, to strike out all after line 7 down to 
and including line 2, page 29, and in lieu thereof to insert: 


(1) When in tubes, jars, cakes, pans, or other forms, not exceeding 
1% pounds net weight each, and valued at less than 20 cents per dozen 
pieces, 1% cents each per jar or tube; 1 cent each per cake, pan, or 
other forms; when assembled in paint sets, kits, or color outfits, with 
or without brushes, water pans, outline drawings, stencils, or other ar- 
ticles, in addition to the rates provided above, 20 per cent ad valorem 
on the value as assembled. 

(2) When in tubes, jars, cakes, pans, or other forms, valued at 20 
cents or more per dozen pieces, and not exceeding 1% pounds net weight 
each, 2 cents each per tube or jar and 40 per cent ad valorem; in cakes, 
pans, or other forms, 1% cents each and 40 per cent ad valorem; when 
assembled in paint sets, kits, or color outfits, with or without brushes, 
water pans, outline drawings, stencils, or other articles, 70 per cent ad 
valorem on the value as assembled: Provided, That the words “ as- 
sembled” or “assembly ” when used in this paragraph shall mean the 
identical form, container, and assortment of merchandise custemarily 
and generally sold to the ultimate consumer or user. When imported 
in any other form, container, or assembly, the container and the contents 
shall pay duty as if imported separately. 

(3) In bulk, or any form exceeding 144 pounds net weight each, 12 
cents per ounce. 


Mr. GILLETT obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is this a committee amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is an amendment that has just been 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. GILLETT. This is a substitute. 

Mr. HARRISON. A substitute offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is offered and is now up for 
consideration. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chairman 
of the committee whether the committee is in sympathy with this 
amendment, which increases the duty, as I understand, far above 
the present law and the recommendations of the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to my colleague, so 
far as that is concerned, that this is the first time I have seen 
the amendment. I have not seen it, nor have I heard it read, 
before. 

Mr. COPELAND and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not yield at all. 
explain the amendment first. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 

recognized. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I appreciate the attitude of 
the Senator from Utah, and I appreciate that at first blush the 
majority of the Senate would be against this amendment; but if 
they wil! give attention I sincerely believe that there is not an 
amendment offered by the committee or others to this bill that 


I think I had better 
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is more meritorious and more deserves the consideration and 
approval of the Senate than this. 

What the amendment does is this: 

There are two classes of colors which are imported and which 
are used in this country. One is what are called artists’ colors, 
which are expensive, and to which this amendment is practically 
irrelevant. I am indifferent about them. The other is the class, 
the duty on which, I appreciate, at first blush Senators will 
think ought not to be raised; and that is the class of paints 
that are used by school children in the schools. That is what 
is covered by this amendment. Instead of giving them a duty 
of 40 per cent ad valorem, it gives them a duty of 1 cent on 
each cake, and then, when assembled, a duty of 20 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Before the war we did not make any of these colors. They 
were all imported. When the war came, several of our manu- 
facturers began to make them. Not only did they make them 
but they invented an entirely new process and product; and in- 
stead of making the little dry cakes on which you had to moisten 
your brush and rub it, sometimes, they made what they called 
the semimoist cakes, which have been used ever since, and which 
now all foreign importations have imitated and used; so that in 
the first place it is really an American invention. 

In the second place, you will appreciate that this is prac- 
tically all labor. The raw material is of very little account. 
It costs nothing. It is all labor; and the labor cost in Ger- 
many, where the cheapest paints are made, aS compared with 
the cost here, is as 1 to 5. The experts there get about 90 cents 
a day, and here we pay from $5 to $6 a day to our workmen 
who are making these paints. In Holland, where they are also 
made, they cost about 6 to 7 cents a dozen. In Germany they 
cost only from 8 to 4 cents a dozen. They have got the cost 
down to that, while our cost is 15 cents per dozen; so that 
unless we do have a material specific duty we shall be flooded 
with importations, just as we are to-day. They have been 
bringing in these students’ colors from Europe and flooding our 
market; and the only way in which we have withstood it at 
all is that every one of our manufacturers who is making these 
colors to-day is doing it at a loss at present. One has gone 
out of business. The others are doing it at a loss, simply in 
the hope that the tariff will give them protection, and that they 
can keep on. So it is simply a question either of giving up an 
enterprising American industry for the sake of allowing these 
colors to come in from the other side, or of giving them this 
protection, 

The foreigners have not simply done that; but I think all the 
Senators received these two boxes which contain these paints 
and a brush. That box is entirely an American invention. It 
never was used in Europe until we began to make the paints. 
We invented this box. What have they done over there? Those 
of you who have noticed them—and I think you have all had 
them sent to you—noticed that they have absolutely pirated our 
invention. As far off as that, you can hardly see the difference. 
They have exactly copied the American pattern. The wording 
is different, of course; it has to be; but they are made as much 
alike as possible. One has a picture of the Statue of Liberty 
on it, and the other has a picture of “Old Faithful” on it; 
and then on the German box, here on the back, where you 
never see it, just by the hinge, and so small that I can hardly 
see it from here, is “ Made in Germany.” Nobody would ever 
notice it unless he took it up and looked at it from all sides, as 
there is no occasion to do. 

So it is a sheer piracy. 
moist paints which we invented. They have imitated us in 
our boxes. They are trying to cheat; and that in itself, I think, 
is one little reason why we should be suspicious. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does the Senator mean by that to imply that 
we do not pirate on the foreigners, too, when we copy all their 
products over here? 

Mr. GILLETT. Well, I presume we do; but I do not think 
it makes us any more self-respecting and popular, and I think 
when they do pirate like that it ought to give rise to a little 
feeling against them on our part. 

Mr. COUZENS. The point I was trying to make was that I 
think the argument made by the Senator in that respect has no 
bearing at all on the situation, because all sorts of evidence 
were submitted to the committee of the piracy of American 
producers on the designs and products of European and other 
countries, 

Mr. GILLETT. Then I will drop that. I confess, however, 
that it did excite my antagonism, and I thought it would excite 
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some sympathy here, because this was such an obvious case of 
stealing our invention. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

’ Mr. JOHNSON. The answer to the Senator from Michigan 
is, Does that occur with these articles with our people? If it 
does not, they ought not to be charged with what has been done 
by other individuals who have been pirating German inventions 
and the like. I think, therefore, the argument made by the 
Senator from Massachusetts is perfectly sound; but what the 
Senator from Michigan says is a reflection upon others who may 
indulge in nefarious practices. 

Mr. COUZENS. I should like to point out to the Senator 
from California that it is no crime, as I understand, for indus- 
try in one country to copy designs from another. It is no 
crime to take advantage of every sort of device and design that 
is not patented in competition in industry. The Senator from 
Massachusetts was implying that somebody had committed a 
crime because somebody copied somebody else’s product. 

Mr. GILLETT. Ob, no, Mr. President! 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not understand that the Senator from 
Massachusetts says it is a crime. 

Mr. COUZENS. He says that pirating is a crime. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is not the point. The point is that it 
is not good morals; and therefore to Americans, where their 
particular designs are pirated in this particular country, it is 
an argument in favor of the position taken by the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. COUZENS. Do I understand the Senator from California 
to say that piracy is not a crime? 

Mr. GILLETT. I did not say that it is a crime. Of course, 
it is not a crime to do this; but, on the other hand, it is an 
unfair practice. It is an unfair practice to try to make the 
German product so much like ours that it will deceive the buy- 
ing public into thinking it is ours; and if that is not a crime, it 
is a practice which I do not think will excite sympathy, even 
from the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. GILLETT, I do. 

Mr. DILL. What is the comparative selling price of these 
articles? 

Mr. GILLETT. There are eight cakes in each of these boxes. 
The German cost is between 3 and 4 cents a dozen cakes, and 
the American cost is 15 cents a dozen cakes. There are eight 
cakes in a box of this kind. 

Mr. DILL. When they are sold here, are they sold at the 
same price? 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the Senator mean the German product? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Very nearly. The Germans, of course, do 
not sell it here for what their home selling price is. They 
come up as nearly as they dare to our price. They cut under 
us a little. They cut under us as much as is necessary to get 
the market; and what our manufacturers have been compelled 
to do is to sell at a loss, as they have been doing. As each 
manufacturer’s books will show, he has been selling at a loss to 
try to keep the business temporarily. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACK. I am in thorough sympathy with the idea that 
this is an unfair practice. I have seen these two boxes; but 
may I ask if that is not covered by the power given to establish 
an embargo against anything that constitutes an unfair 
practice? 

Mr. GILLETT. 
this tinre. 

Mr. BLACK. There is such a provision in the bill which has 
been under discussion. 

Mr. GILLETT. It is not in the present law, I think. 

Mr. BLACK. It is in the law, and a question came up as to 
an amendment by the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]; 
but it went over, and has not yet been passed upon. 

Mr. GILLETT. As to that I do not know. Certainly, it seems 
to me, if it ever could be prohibited, here is a case where it 
should be. 

Mr. BLACK. I think so myself. 

Mr. GILLETT. The European nations at present do establish 
an embargo, such as the Senator from Alabama just referred to, 
in Holland. In their schools, nothing can be used except a 
product which is made in Holland. In Italy they have a royal 
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proclamation forbidding the use in their schools of anything 
that is not made in Italy. In Gernrany it is reported that there 
is an understanding, not an explicit regulation, that they shall 
use German materials; so it seems to me we should take that 
position in the United States. 

Here is a school product. The argument has been made, I 
understand—and of course it does appeal to our sensibilities— 
that this is something for the children, and therefore we dislike 
to make it more expensive. After all, however, it is not the 
children that pay for it. The children do not get any less as a 
result of putting a tariff duty on it and protecting our manu- 
facturers. The school authorities, of course, will buy the cheap- 
est product; but they buy for the indigent students, and the other 
students buy the product for themselves. After all, however, 
we do not deny a duty because an article is to be used by chil- 
dren. We put a duty on milk, and nothing is so essential to a 
child as milk. Therefore, if the protective principle demands 
that a tariff duty should be put on an article, the mere fact that 
it is to be used by children I think will not affect us if we 
consider it seriously. 

Mr. President, it seems to me there is not a section in the 
bill where the real principle of protection, believed in by a 
great share of the other side and a great share of this side, 
is better exemplified than in this. The imports now are about 
one-third of the whole consumption; and the only reason why 
they are not the whole of the consumption is, as I have said, 
because we are manufacturing to-day at a loss in order to hold 
the market. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts further yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. How many corporations are engaged in making 
these paints? 

Mr. GILLETT. 
ones. 

Mr. DILL. Did I understand the Senator to say that they 
are all losing money? 

Mr. GILLETT. I think so. They are not all losing money 
on their whole business. For instance, there is one in my city, 
the Milton Bradley Co., which is a very prosperous manufac- 
turing concern; but this is merely one small branch of their 
business. They do not lose money on their whole business, but 
they are losing money on this business, and will give it up unless 
they can get some protection so that they can sell the urticle 
at a profit. I understand that the condition is exactly the same 
with others. One large factory has been entirely driven out 
of business. 

Another thing. If we do let the foreigners have the whole 
business, as they had it before the war, we will not perma- 
nently get this price of 3 cents, at which they can make these 
paints. They will come over here, and after they have driven 
us out of the market they will have the market to themselves; 
and I doubt if we will get the product any cheaper than we are 
now selling it ourselves. As a mere matter of dollars and 
cents, it is by no means certain we would lose anything by it, 
and we would certainly be protecting a worthy, enterprising, 
ingenious American industry. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
league yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I inquire if my colleague 
is going to enumerate, in the course of his argument, the 
increased duties that have been levied in this bill upon the 
boxes, the brushes, and the paints which are used in making 
this commodity? If my colleague has not those figures at 
hand, which impressed me very forcibly, I would like to put 
into the Recorp a statement of the tariff changes in this bill 
covering the very materials which are used to make this stu- 
dent’s paint box, upon which there is no increased duty. 

The tin box now carries a duty of 40 per cent, and this is 
raised in both House and Senate bilis to 45 per cent ad valorem. 

The rate on the brush included in the box is increased from 
45 per cent ad valorem, as in the present law, to 50 per cent 
ad valorem in both bills. 

The dyes, chemicals, and coal-tar products used in making 
paint, bear a duty of 45 per cent ad valorem and 7 cents per 
pound, American valuation. As 25 per cent of the cost of mak- 
ing these paints is for dyestuffs, this duty is a heavy burden 
to the domestic maker when in competition with the foreign 
producer. This heavy duty amounts to an embargo, and the 
domestic producer must pay substantially more for making 
paints than the foreign producer of these paints who buys his 
dyes, chemicals, and coal-tar products without the burden of 
these exorbitant duties. 


I think there are about half a dozen large 


Mr. President, will my col- 
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I was impressed, as I know my colleague must have been, 
with the fact that we have here an industry that finds increased 
duties in this bill on things it uses, and yet itself has not been 
given an increased duty on its finished product. 

I thank my colleague for yielding to me. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I do not think I care to argue 
the matter further. I hope I have made it clear that, in the 
first place, this is an American enterprise, an American in- 
genuity, that foreigners have copied it, that they have tried to 
deceive our purchasers by their imitation of our box, that we 
can not possibly operate without an additional duty, that the 
labor cost is all that makes it possible for them to underbid us, 
and therefore it is only fair that we should have protection. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has presented an elaborate, complicated amendment. 
We have not had an opportunity to read it. As I have indi- 
cated to the Senate, I have had many letters regarding this 
matter, and I feel under obligation to present the complaints. 
I wonder if the Senator from Utah would not consent now to 
put over the amendment until to-morrow morning? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the amendment has not been 
printed, and I have not even seen it myself, so I think the request 
of the Senator from New York is a reasonable one. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By unanimous consent, the 
amendment proposed by the committee will be passed over. In 
the meantime the amendment submitted by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Girtterr] will be printed and will be re- 
garded as pending whenever the committee amendment shall be 
taken up for further consideration. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, while the discussion of the lum- 
ber and shingle provisions in the bill will not come up for some 
considerable time, I hold in my hand an editorial from the 
Seattle Times which gives a very concise and comprehensive 
statement of the conditions of the shingle and lumber industry 
and of the need for action by the Congress. Although it might 
be well for me to hold this editorial until the discussion of those 
items comes up, I think possibly if I should have it printed in 
the Recorp some Senators interested in the matter might look 
it over. So I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in 
the REcorRp. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Seattle Times] 
NORTHWEST FACES CRISIS 


How profoundly the Federal Government can affect the economic well- 
being of a section of the country is illustrated by the fight now in 
progress to obtain protective duties on lumber, shingles, and cedar 
products. 

Here in the Pacific Northwest our greatest industry is facing ruin 
because the Senate so far refuses to give it protection from the unequal 
competition of foreign producers. The prediction that disaster will 
follow a failure of Congress to grant relief is not the imagining of 
calamity howlers, but a statement of cold, hard fact. 

Before the tariff on lumber and shingles was removed by the Under- 
wood bill 16 years ago, the production of the British Columbia mills 
was negligible. Since the products of Canadian mills have had free 
access to our domestic markets they have increased enormously. From 
70 to 90 per cent of the total British Columbia shingle output displaces 
American products in American markets. By way of protecting its own 
markets, Canada imposes a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on importa- 
tions from the United States. 

How ruinous has been this competition may be seen from statistical 
reports. More than 50 per cent of the shingle mills of this State have 
been forced out of business since 1922. One-third of the remainder 
are on the verge of bankruptcy, while the few mills operating are 
holding on only in the hope of congressional relief. 

It is not difficult to see how British Columbia can produce cheaper 
lumber and shingles. Logs are cheaper and taxes less burdensome. 
Oriental labor employed in the mills receives less pay than American 
workmen. Then, too, the raw material is easily accessible to the mills, 
while here it must be transported considerable distances and at great 
cost. 

Forty years ago the lumber industry in this State enjoyed the advan- 
tage of proximity to the supply of logs. It was not subject to the 
heavy expense of bridging rivers, building logging roads, and high wage 
scales. When the need arose a tariff was put on foreign lumber suffi- 
cient to offset the advantages of cheaper logs and lower taxes. 

The lumber industry grew great during the time it was protected 
from foreign competition. It improved methods and machinery, It 
systematized its marketing, established higher wage scales and better 
working conditions, and built up an organization which promised reason- 
able permanency. It has been only through the most rigid economy, 
and by the momentum it had attained in prosperous years, that it has 
managed to exist at all since the tariff was taken off. 
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The threat of disaster is not entirely from the rapidly expanding 
industry in Canada, but also from Russia, whose timber resources are 
the greatest in the world. The vast forests of Russia are owned by 
The lumber manufactures are conducted by 
Wages are low and 


the Soviet Government. 
the government or by specially authorized trusts. 
production is cheap. 

All Russian exports are controlled by the government. There is at 
present an unusual activity in the Russian lumber industry. Already 
its output takes care of the deficiencies in Europe, and Russia is now 
looking to American markets to help build up its credit abroad. 

If Congress should fail to grant the relief asked by the northwest 
lumber interests, there is little doubt that the industry here will fall 
into rapid decline. The effects of this would be far-reaching. Every 
interest of capital and of labor in this region would be affected. 

The people of Washington are looking to Senator Jones and Senator 
DILt to save the situation. Fortunately, our hopes do not rest entirely 
on 2 Members of a body which has 96 in all. We have, for instance, 
the Senators from Oregon and California, and we have a working agree- 
ment with Senators from Montana, Idaho, and Nevada. Numerically, 
this western senatorial group is not large, but there is sound reason for 
the belief that the managers of the tariff bill will need its votes en bloc, 

So far as this region is concerned we should be infinitely better off 
with no tariff legislation at all than to have an act that does not grant 
protection to our greatest industry. 


Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. President, there appeared in the 
Washington Post this morning a double-page ad, paid for by the 
Minneapolis Tribune, containing three editorials from the 
Minneapolis Tribune on the tariff and an excerpt from the 
Republican platform on agriculture. 

These editorials are from a staid, conservative newspaper, 
published in Minneapolis, which boasts that it has been con- 
sistently Republican since 1867. I think it will be of interest 
to the Senators to learn of the position which this conservative 
paper has taken upon the pending tariff bill. 

I therefore ask consent that these three editorials and the 
excerpt from the platform be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“ PaRITY ” FOR AGRICULTURE MEANS BILLIONS FOR INDUSTRY 
“LPT US KEEP OUR PLEDGES TO THE FARMER” 
The Republican Party’s Promises to Agriculture 


(Extracts from the Republican platform adopted at Kansas City June 
12-15, 1928) 

A protectitve tariff is as vital to American agriculture as it is to 
American manufacturing. The Republican Party believes that the 
home market, built up under the protective policy, belongs to the 
American farmer, and it pledges its support of legislation which will 
give this market to him to the full extent of his ability to supply it. 

We favor adequate tariff protection to such of our agricultural prod- 
ucts as are affected by foreign competition. 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact- 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other industries to insure its pros- 
perity and success. 


[Editorial in the Minneapolis Tribune, October 12, 1929] 


Agriculture would promptly turn over the bulk of the sum to indus- 
try in exchange for the products which industry has to sell. 

Industry would profit by the increased buying power of American 
agriculture just as it has already profited by the increased buying 
power of American labor. 

“Parity” for agriculture means nothing more and nothing less than 
enormously increased sales for industry. 

Why, then, shouldn’t industry exert all the vast influence it has at 
its command to hold the tariff revision to the purposes outlined by 
President Hoover? 

Widen the spread between agriculture’s costs and prices by $1,000 
per individual ‘farmer per year and you. place at industry’s disposal 
thé colossal added buying power of $7,000,000,000 per year. 

Where else in the world has industry the target of a $7,000,000,000 
market to shoot at? 

The tariff can be so revised as further to weaken agriculture’s buying 
power or it can be so revised as greatly to expand it. 

Surely industry should be able to see that a weakened buying power 
on the part of agriculture would represent to industry a calamity of the 
first magnitude. 

Surely it should be able to see that its interests all lie on the side 
of expanding agriculture’s buying power via the plan of tariff revision 
originally sketched in the Republican Party platform. 

American industry is crying that it must have new outlets abroad. 

Has it ever occurred to industry that the greatest and richest poten- 
tial market in the world lies in the interior of a country called the 
United States and along a valley called the Mississippi? 
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Has it ever occurred to industry that a doubling of the buying power 
of this region would do more to assure industry’s continued expansion 
and prosperity than almost anything else the human mind could 
conceive ? 

And has it further ever occurred to industry that the direct, imme- 
diate, and logical way to increase the buying power of this region is to 
put its shoulder behind the movement to hold the Republican Party to 
its pledges to agriculture? 

A literal fulfillment of the Republican Party’s pledges would mean 
a substantial increase in the buying power of the agricultural area of 
the United States, 

The present income enjoyed by agricultural America is approximately 
$12,000,000,000. 

Were agriculture enjoying the same proportionate income that the rest 
of the United States is enjoying that income would be $18,000,000,000. 

“ Parity” for agriculture means just that—an added annual income 
of, roughly, $6,000,000,000. 

Were this ideal realized, who would get the additional $6,000,000,000— 
agriculture or industry? 

Obviously, both. 

Why should industry worry itself about foreign markets when the 
world’s greatest market lies right at its door? 

Iowa is a better market than India, Kansas is better than Kamchatka, 
and Minnesota is better than Mesopotamia. 

The will to buy is in the West. There no want needs to be created, 
no racial prejudice needs to be broken down, no old-age habit needs to 
be overcome. 

There sales resistance is at its lowest, and there foreign competition 
is virtually nonexistent. 

There no anti-American legislation needs to be feared. 

There no salesman has to be taught a new language, and no adjust- 
ment has to be made to strange commercial practices. 

Industry should acquaint itself with the fact that the “ greatest 
foreign market” in the world lies along the Mississippi Valley. 

Nor should it lose sight of the fact that every added billion dollars 
a year for agriculture means an added billion dollars a year for industry. 

“ Parity" for agriculture means billions for industry. 

Isn’t it time that industry began to see straight on this matter? 

Isn’t it time that it caught the idea that instead of opposing agrt- 
culture’s case before Congress it should be agriculture’s most vigorous 
champion and special pleader? 

INDUSTRY SUFFERS FROM UNREPRESENTATIVE 
REPRESENTATION 


{Editorial in the Minneapolis Tribune, October 14, 1929] 


Industry’s stake in the Republican Party's famous ‘ home-market 
pledge"’ (reproduced at the head of this column) is as pronounced as 
agriculture’s, 

At present the American people pay about a billion dollars a year to 
foreigners for agricultural products which American agriculture could 
quite as satisfactorily produce. 

Through the home-market pledge the Republican Party promised to 
exclude from American shores this annual billion dollars’ worth of im- 
ported agricultural products and so to turn that billion dollar market 
over to the American farmer. 

The exclusion was to be accomplished by a tariff revision which 
would wall off that inflow of competitive agricultural products. 

This particular billion dollars of American money spent on agricul- 
tural products is now passing outside the boundaries of continental 
United States, and traveling to the Argentine, Cuba, the Philippines, the 
West Indies, the East Indies, Java, the Hawaiian Islands, Germany, 
Holland, Porto Rico, and countless other far places. 

How much good to American industry is a billion dollars of American 
money scattered over the four corners of the globe? 

Perhaps some small fraction of it may be recovered by the American 
automobile manufacturer and the American movie corporation, but the 
bulk of it, obviously, is lost to American industry. 

Consider now what would happen if that billion dollars, instead of 
being disbursed abroad, were disbursed among the American farmers 
living on the mainland of the United States. 

The largest part of the sum would inevitably linger but a short time 
in the hands of the American farmers. It would quickly be turned 
over to the American manufacturers in exchange for products which the 
manufacturers have to sell. 

Thus, that billion dollars might be likened to a football which the 
United States Government would toss to agriculture, and which agri- 
culture, in turn, would toss to industry. 

Logically, therefore, industry should be fighting as hard as agriculture 
to see the transfer of that billion-dollar market effected. 

Yet here we are confronted by the paradox that industry is opposing 
the fulfillment of the home-market pledge instead of championing it. 
Here we are confronted by the paradox that industry is making extra 
and special efforts to escape the annual billions dollars’ worth of sales 
freely offered it, 


NOW AMBPRICAN 
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What causes industry to stand in its own light, to range itself against 
its own interests, to block its own advancement? 

One need not hunt long to discover why. 

The individual American industry is well organized, but American 
industry as a whole is not. 

It so happens that the interests of the individual American industry 
are often diametrically opposed to the interests of American industry as 
a whole. 

Thus, while a fulfillment of the home-market pledge in terms of 
casein might be harmful to one individual American industry, it would 
be helpful to American industry as a whole. 

Or while a fulfillment of the home-market pledge in terms of vege- 
table oils and fats might be harmful to one individual American indus- 
try, it would be helpful to American industry as a whole. 

Or while a fulfillment of the home-market pledge in terms of black- 
strap molasses might be harmful to one individual American industry, 
it would be helpful to American industry as a whole. 

lence this strange situation develops: When a concrete issue is 
under fire, the one adversely affected industry, that is to say, the one 
unrepresentative industry, is certain to speak for industry as a whole. 

Industry as a whole, being unorganized, is inarticulate. 

It remains silent and indifferent while the one individual industry 
which is really fighting its best interests volunteers to act as its 
spokesman. 

In other words, industry as a whole is the victim of unrepresentative 
representatives. 

Were industry organized as a solid unit, did it have a supreme 
directorate, let us say, this sort of thing could never happen. The 
directorate would put all its power and weight and authority behind 
every move intended to fulfill the home-market pledge made agriculture, 
The false credentials of the individual, vocal, and unrepresentative 
industry would be exposed. 

Surely it is high time that industry as a whole began to organize in 
its own defense. 

A failure to redeem the home-market pledge will cheat industry 
out of an annual billion dollars’ worth of sales quite as certainly as it 
will do the same thing to agriculture. Agriculture’s loss will be in- 
dustry's, and industry’s will be agriculture’s; the two are one and 
coterminous. Can not American industry as a whole see the damage it 
is likely to suffer unless it finds some method of stamping out this 
evil of unrepresentative representation? 


AN APPALLING DISPARITY 
[Editorial in the Minneapolis Tribune, October 25, 1929] 

Since 1919 the income of American industry has increased from 
fifty billion to seventy-six billion dollars a year. 

Industry’s income in that period has increased 52 per cent since 
1919. Agriculture’s income has decreased from fifteen to twelve billion 
dollars. 

In the same period that industry’s income increased 52 
agriculture’s income decreased 20 per cent. 

This appalling disparity May well give pause to any one forecasting 
the future prosperity of the Nation. 

The basis of wealth of the Nation lies in a sound and prosperous 
agriculture, 

The wiping out of billions of dollars of paper profits in the last 
few days irresistibly brings this fact home. 

If this disparity between the incomes of agriculture and industry 
continues, agriculture finally will collapse. The collapse of agriculture 
means eventual disaster to industry. 


per cent, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In accordance with an order 
of the Senate heretofore entered, the Chair refers to the appro- 
priate committees sundry executive messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

BECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the 
to-morrow at 10 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock and 
50 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
October 26, 1929, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


Senate take a recess until 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate October 25 (legis- 
lative day of September 30), 1929 


ENvoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Charles C. Hart, of the District of Columbia, now envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary to Albania, to be envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to Persia. 
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SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 

The following-named Foreign Service officers of class 6 and 
consuls to be also secretaries in the Diplomatic Service of the 
United States of America: 

Harry E. Carlson, of Illinois, 

Hugh S. Fullerton, of Ohio. 

Sidney E. O'Donoghue, of New Jersey, now a Foreign Service 
officer of class 8 and a consul, to be also a secretary in the Diplo- 
matic Service of the United States of America. 

Lawrence Higgins, of Massachusetts, now a Foreign Service 
officer, unclassified, and a vice consul of career, to be also a 
secretary in the Diplomatic Service of the United States of 
America. 

ForREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 
UNCLASSIFIED 


The following-named persons to be Foreign Service officers, 
unclassified, of the United States of America: 

Bernard Gufler, of Washington. 

Andrew W. Edson, of Connecticut. 

George Bliss Lane, of New York. 

Paul J. Gray, of Maine. 

James W. Riddleberger, of Virginia. 

Leo P. Hogan, of New Jersey. 

Richard S. Huestis, of New York. 

Ralph J. Blake, of Oregon. 

William E. Scotten, of California. 

Edward Page, jr., of Massachusetts. 

Claude B. Chiperfield, of Illinois. 

Frederic C. Fornes, jr., of New York. 

Alan N. Steyne, of New York. 

Charles A. Hutchinson, of Minnesota. 

William F. Cavenaugh, of California. 

William S. Farrell, of New York. 

Montgomery H. Colladay, of Connecticut. 

Robert Janz, of Oklahoma. 

Lucius J. Knowles, of Massachusetts. 

Thomas A. Hickok, of New York. 

Edmund J. Dorsz, of Michigan. 

William K. Ailshie, of Idaho. 

William W. Adams, of the District of Columbia. 


VICE CONSULS 


The following-named persons to be vice consuls of career of 
the United States of America: 

Bernard Gufier, of Washington. 

Andrew W. Edson, of Connecticut. 

George Bliss Lane, of New York. 

Paul J. Gray, of Maine. 

James W. Riddleberger, of Virginia. 

Leo P. Hogan, of New Jersey. 

Richard 8. Huestis, of New York. 

Ralph J. Blake, of Oregon. 

William BE. Scotten, of California. 

Edward Page, jr., of Massachusetts. 

Claude B. Chiperfield, of Illinois. 

Frederic C. Fornes, jr., of New York. 

Alan N. Steyne, of New York. 

Charles A. Hutchinson, of Minnesota. 

William F. Cavenaugh, of California. 

William S. Farrell, of New York. 

Montgomery H. Colladay, of Connecticut. 

Robert Janz, of Oklahoma. 

Lucius J. Knowles, of Massachusetts. 

Thomas A. Hickok, of New York. 

Edmund J. Dorsz, of Michigan. 

William K. Ailshie, of Idaho. 

William W. Adanrs, of the District of Columbia. 


UNITED States CrecuiT JUDGE 


William M. Sparks, of Indiana, to be United States circuit 
judge, seventh circuit, vice Albert B. Anderson, retired. 
MEMBER OF THE UNITED STATES Boarp or Tax APPEALS 
Eugene Black, of Clarksville, Tex., to be a member of the 


United States Board of Tax Appeals for the unexpired term of 
six years from June 2, 1926, vice John B. Milliken, resigned. 


CoLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


George L. Sheldon, of Pettit, Miss., to be collector of internal 
revenue for the district of Mississippi in place of George L. 
Donald. 
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APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY 
CHAPLAIN 
To be chaplain with the rank of first lieutenant 


First Lieut. Andrew Thomas Francis Nowak, Chaplains Re- 
serve, with rank from October 22, 1929. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


To be colonels 
Lieut. Col. Frank Thomas McNarney, Cavalry, from October 
19, 1929. 
Lieut. Col. Thomas MacAllister Knox, Quartermaster Corps, 
from October 20, 1929, 


To be lieutenant colonels 


Maj. Frederick Julius Ostermann, Infantry, from October 19, 
1929. 
Maj. William James Connolly, Infantry, from October 20, 
1929. 
To be majors 


Capt. Jay Kenneth Colwell, Cavalry, from October 19, 1929. 
Capt. Lawrence Wellburn Fagg, Infantry, from October 20, 
1929. 
Capt. Albert Russell Ives, Field Artillery, from October 22, 
1929. 
DENTAL CORPS 


To be major 


Capt. William Swann Shuttleworth, Dental Corps, from Octo- 
ber 19, 1929. 


MEDICAL ADMINISTRATIVE CORPS 


To be captain 
First Lieut. Harvey Israel Rice, 
Corps, from October 19, 1929. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Commander Robert L. Ghormley to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 11th day of October, 1929. 

Lieut. Commander Perey W. Northcroft to be a commander 
in the Navy from the 6th day of June, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Douglas P. Stickley to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 27th day of March, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John EB. French to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) George E. Palmer to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 16th day of July, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Emory P. Hylant to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 2d day of August, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Valvin R. Sinclair to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 27th day of September, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Augustus D. Clark to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 1st day of October, 1929. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1929: 

John F. Greenslade. 

Louis BE. Gunther. 


Medical Administrative 


WITHDRAWAL 


Ezecutive nomination withdrawn from the Senate October 25 
(legislative day of September 30), 1929 
MEMBER OF THE UNITED StraTEs Boarp oF Tax APPEALS 
Eugene Black, of Clarksville, Tex., to be a member of the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals for the unexpired term of 
six years ending June 7, 1932, in place of John B. Milliken, 
resigned, which was submitted to the Senate October 21, 1929. 


SENATE 
Sarurpay, October 26, 1929 
(Legislative day of Monday, September 30, 1929) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. FESS obtained the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 
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FASCIST LEAGUE OF NORTH AMERICA 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolution, 
which I would like to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. FESS. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 141), as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas there has been published in Harper’s Magazine for November, 
1929, an article by Marcus Duffield entitled “ Mussolini's American 
Empire”; and 

Whereas it is alleged in such article that persistent efforts are being 
made by the Fascist League of North America, a corporation of the 
State of New York, and its local branches throughout the United States, 
to prevent the Americanization of Italians in this country, to stifle 
at any cost all criticism of Mussolini, and to silence the opponents of 
fascism; and 

Whereas it is further alleged that the Fascist League of North Amer- 
ica is subject to the direct orders of the head of the Bureau of Fascism 
Abroad established in Italy by Mussolini; and 

Whereas it is further alleged that all the Italian-language newspapers 
in the United States, with but two exceptions, have been brought under 
the influence of the Fascisti and that the readers of those newspapers 
are taught to regard Italians who become American citizens as rene- 
gades; and 

Whereas it is further alleged that the relatives in Italy of persons 
living in the United States who are opposed to Fascism have been an- 
noyed, embarrassed, and threatened with arrest and imprisonment in 
order to intimidate such persons in the United States and compel them 
to become members of the Fascist League of North America; and 

Whereas it is further alleged that sons of American citizens of Italian 
descent are being taught in Italian schools established by the Fascisti 
and are being given preliminary training and being organized into junior 
Fascist orders against their parents’ wishes and over their protests, to fit 
them for the Fascist army; and 

Whereas it is further alleged that certain American citizens of Italian 
descent (including F. N. Giavi, of New York City, and Carlo Ragno, 
of Hoboken, N. J.), who have recently visited Italy have been arrested 
and imprisoned and have had their American passports taken away 
because they were opposed to the Fascisti activities in the United States ; 
and 

Whereas it is alleged that because of the fixed policy of arresting for 
military duty all eligible American citizens of Italian blood visiting Italy, 
except members of the Fascist organization in good standing, our Gov- 
ernment has felt it necessary to open new negotiations with the 
Fascist government for the purpose of concluding a naturalization 
treaty; and 

Whereas it is essential that the Senate be fully informed of the 
facts with respect to these allegations and the political activities of 
Fascisti organizations in the United States: Therefore be it 

ResoWwed, That the Secretary of State is requested to report to the 
Senate as soon as practicable all information which has been obtained 
by the Department of State with respect to the matters referred to in 
the preamble of this resolution or with respect to any other matters 
relating to the political activities of the Fascist League of North 
America or any other groups or organizations of Fascisti in the United 
States. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, Harper’s Magazine for Novem- 
ber contains a very interesting and remarkable article setting 
forth the activities of Mussolini’s Fascists in the United States. 
That article reveals a shocking and a terrible condition. Think 
of these foreigners coming here and coercing American citizens 
into joining an organization which pledges its allegiance to a 
foreign ruler. 

Mr. President, a few years ago before we restricted immigra- 
tion, when foreigners were coming in here by the hundreds of 
thousands, every group of any size from certain countries had 
a Roman Catholic priest with it, and I read into the debate 
in the House at that time a newspaper statement reporting 
the arrival of these foreigners showing that the priest assigned 
to the various groups urged them not to be naturalized—not to 
become American citizens, but to remain loyal to the countries 
from which they came and to secure jobs and make money to 
send back home to bring more of their people to the United 
States. 

This dangerous practice, so far as it can be carried on in 
secret, is still in vogue. They are sending back every year 
millions of dollars to carry on that work and to smuggle in 
certain foreigners. And now certain foreign countries, especially 
interested in striking down vital American institutions and 
changing our form of government, have in the last four years 
established in New York State and in some other States in the 
East a foreign organization antagonistic to American ideals 
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and institutions which disrespectfully, insolently, boldly, and 
brazenly demands of duly naturalized American citizens from 
those countries who came here in good faith that they pledge 
their allegiance to and give whole-hearted support to Mus- 
solini and his Roman Fascist régime. And now, Mr. President, 
American citizens of Italian descent and Protestant faith here 
in the United States are being pestered and plagued by these 
hostile and arrogant agents of Mussolini because they have 
expressed the desire and determination to be free from foreign 
influence, interference, and intimidation as they devote them- 
selves whole-heartedly to the work of becoming worthy and 
faithful American citizens are calling upon this Government 
to which they have sworn allegiance to protect them and im- 
mediately relieve them and their children in New York and 
other States from the annoyance, the threats, the intimidation, 
and violence which they are daily and nightly enduring in the 
United States at the hands of Mussolini’s Roman Fascist 
régime, 

Two years ago in the Senate I called your attention to the 
protest of Protestant American citizens of Italian descent to 
the un-American activities of the Mussolini Fascists in the 
United States and again 18 months ago and 6 months ago. 
These loyal American citizens of Italian descent have a right 
to demand that they be free from Fascist interference any- 
where and everywhere at all times in the United States. 

I ask the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, to aid me in getting immediate 
action upon the resolution which I have introduced. 

Mr. President, the editor of Harper’s Magazine, in comment- 
ing on the Duffield article regarding the dangerous activities 
of Mussolini’s Fascist agents in the United States, said: 


The readers of this magazine will be surprised and shocked to learn 
from Marcus Duffield’s article the extent of Fascist activity in America 
and to discover how lightly those responsible for it regard the rights 
of American citizenship. Mr. Duffield, a young New York newspaper 
man, has made a close study of the Fascist movement in this country 
and has accumulated documentary proofs of many a flagrant case cited 
in his article. It seems to us that the evidence which he sets forth 
in his article should interest the State Department. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio has the 
floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
enable me to present a report from the special committee dealing 
with one phase of its investigation touching what is now known 
as the Bingham incident? I desire to make a few remarks 
about it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I should like to suggest the absence of a 
quorum. This is rather an important matter. 

Mr. FESS. That is the point I had risen to make. 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roil. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Edge 
Ashurst Fess 
Barkley Fletcher 
Bingham Frazier 
Black Geor; 


Blaine Gillett 
Blease Glenn 
Borah Goff 
Bratton Goldsborough 
Brock Gould 
Brookhart Greene 
Broussard Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Caraway Hatfield 
Connally Hawes 
Copeland Hayden 
Couzens Heflin 
Howell 


a Johnson 


Dale 
Deneen Jones Sheppard 
Kean 


Dill Shortridge 

Mr. FESS. The junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] is 
still detained from the Senate on account of illness. I ask that 
this announcement may be allowed to stand for the day. 

The senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jonres] is detained 
from the Senate on official business, 


I suggest 


Kendrick 


_s 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 


Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Steck 
Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Teal 

ngs 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Schall 
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The senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] is absent on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hast1ne6s], 
who is necessarily detained on official business. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Suresreap] is absent, ill. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ejighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


INVESTIGATION OF LOBBYING 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, from the special committee 
appointed under Senate Resolution 20 for the investigation of 
lobbying I am directed to report touching one phase of the 
investigation—that is the employment of Mr. Eyanson, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the receipt of 
the report? 
received. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I ask to have the report read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read the report (No. 43), as follows: 
[Senate Report No. 43, Seventy-first Congress, first session] 
LOBBYING AND LOBBYISTS 
October 25, 1929 

Mr. Caraway, from the subcommittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, submitted the following preliminary report (pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 20): 

Your committee, named by the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, pursuant to Senate resolution 20, having had under con- 
sideration the matter of the association of one Charles L. Eyanson, 
assistant to the president of the Manufacturers Association of Connecti- 
cut (Inc.), with the Hon. HiraM BincHAM, a Senator from that State, 
during the consideration by the Finance Committee of the Senate and 
the majority members thereof of the pending tariff bill (H. R. 2667), 
and having completed that phase of its work, beg leave to report as 
follows: 

The Manufacturers Association of Connecticut (Inc.) is an organi- 
zation in the nature of a trade association, the purpose of which is to 
promote the general interests of its members in their business, manu- 
facturing establishments of the State of Connecticut, including the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. Its business at Hartford, 
Conn., is under the immediate supervision and direction of the said 
Charles L. Eyanson, under the president thereof, E. Kent Hubbard. 
Eyanson is paid a salary of $10,000 per annum by the association. 
He came to Washington while the tariff bill referred to was under con- 
sideration by the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the early part of the present year, and aided members 
of the association in preparing arguments and data for submission by 
them to the committee referred to. 

On February 25, 1929, Senator BInGHAM wrote to Mr. 
saying among other things: 

“IT am wondering whether there is anyone whom you could loan 
me as an expert adviser on tariff problems, particularly those in which 
Connecticut is interested.” 

In explanation of the letter Senator BincuHaMm told the committee 
that the people of the State generally were vitally interested in tariff 
questions and that he was unfamillar with the problems presented by 
legislation of that character, having devoted much of his time while in 
the Senate theretofore to other subjects. A copy of the letter of Senator 
BIncuaM, referred to, is hereto attached, marked “ Exhibit A” and made 
a part of this report. 

Mr. Hubbard replied in a sympathetic way, his letter being likewise 
attached, marked “ Exhibit B.” 

A copy of the letter from Senator BINGHAM was sent to each member 
of the association and the views of the members solicited. The replies 
were generally favorable, the treasurer suggesting that the board of 
directors be authorized “to utilize an amount not to exceed $5,000 to 
be expended in connection with tariff work in Washington.” A limita- 
tion of the amount to be expended was suggested in a number of the 
replies. By arrangement between Hubbard and Senator BrncHaM, 
entered into at the office of J. Henry Roraback, chairman of the Re 
publican State Committee of the State of Connecticut, Eyanson was 
deputed as aide to Senator BINGHAM pursuant to his request, the board 
of directors of the association adopting a resolution as follows: 

“That the vote received by letter authorizing aid to Senator B1na- 
HAM in protecting interests of Connecticut manufacturers be confirmed. 

“It was further reported that the staff of the association had been 
engaged in a comprehensive analyses in columnar form of the Underwood, 
Fordney-McCumber tariffs; the request presented before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House and the schedules proposed in the House 
bill (HH, R. 2667) now before the House of Representatives for action, 
and furthermore that a representative would shortly be in Washington 
to assist Senator BINGHAM personally in his office,” 


The Chair hears none, and the report will be 


Hubbard, 
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Eyanson came to Washington to take the position, in effect, as a clerk 
in the office of Senator BINGHAM, in which he had a desk where he re- 
ceived callers who came to consult with him or Senator BINGHAM, or 
both. He assembled material for the use of Senator BINGHAM in con- 
nection with the hearings before the Senate Committee on Finance and 
attended the hearings, occupying a seat from which he could communi- 
cate at any time with Senator BINGHAM, and aided him with sugges- 
tions while the hearings were in progress. After the hearings were com- 
pleted the majority members went into secret session for the purpose 
of considering the bill. At that time, at the direction of Senator B1NG- 
HAM, Eyanson was sworn in as clerk of the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Possessions, of which Senator BiIngHAM was then, and is 
now, the chairman, displacing one Henry M. Barry, who was told by 
Senator BincHam that his salary would nevertheless continue. This 
course was pursued, the committee was told by Senator BincHAM, that 
Eyanson might be “ subject to the discipline of the Senate,” the signifi- 
cance of the phrase being left unexplained. 

After Eyanson had thus been introduced into the secret mectings of 
the majority members and had sat with them for some two or three 
days, Senator Smoot, chairman of the committee, inquired of Senator 
BINGHAM whether he, Eyanson, was an oflicer or employee of the 
Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, and being advised that he 
was, Senator BINGHAM was told by Senator Smoor that objection had 
been made to Eyanson’s presence in the committee and intimated it 
would be better if he did not longer attend. Senator BringHam then 
inquired as to the attitude of other members of the committee and from 
the views thus elicited reached the conclusion that Eyanson ought not 
longer to attend the meetings, and he did not. Eyanson drew his 
salary as clerk of the Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions, 
At the end of his first month’s service as such he turned the amount so 
received over in cash to Senator BringHaM. The remainder of his 
salary while he continued on the rolls he drew and turned over to Mr. 
Barry, the whole amounting to $357.50. 

One of the subordinates of Mr. Eyanson, pursuant to the practices 
of his office, on the 30th day of August, 1929, prepared on a blank 
provided for that purpose a memorandum, as follows: 


“THE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT (INC.), 
“August 380, 1929. 
“Memorandum to Mr. Eyanson from Mr. Wuichet. 
“ Subject: Information for Senator BINGHAM. 

“In telephone conversations with Mr. Henderson, of the Crescent 
Fire Arms Co., and Mr. Warner, of the Davis & Warner Arms Co., both 
of Norwich, in reply to an inquiry originating with Mr. Henderson, I 
informed these gentlemen that Senator BINGHAM met with very strong 
opposition to the 10 per cent duty on rough-bored shotgun barrels from 
the Savage Arms Co, et al, and three influential members of the 
Senate Finance Committee, Senators SMoot, chairman, REED, and EpGE; 
and that Senator BIncHAM considered it a decisive victory to have held 
the duty where it now stands in the House bill, at 10 per cent, in face 
of a very strong effort to raise it to 30 per cent.” 

It is obvious from the memorandum that Wuichet, who was ‘n Hart- 
ford, Conn., at the time the memorandum was written, had informa- 
tion concerning some of the proceedings in the secret meetings of the 
majority members of the Finance Committee, but he informed your 
committee that he had no recollection of the source of his information, 
and while he denied that it came from Eyanson he admitted that he 
could assign no other source from which it could come, This witness 
told the committee that he is a dollar-a-year man of the Department 
of Commerce. He holds the position of foreign trade secretary of 
the Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, a position which requires 
him to ascertain and assemble information of value to the members 
of the association for the promotion of their foreign trade and to convey 
the same to them as an officer or employee of the Department of Com- 
merce. Having taken, as usual, the official oath, he gathers informa- 
tion in and about Hartford, as requested by the Department of Com- 
merce, or that may be of service to it in its work, and secures infor- 
mation from the department of value to manufacturers in that section. 
In this connection your committee calls attention to the fotlowing 
provision of the act of 1917 (39 Stat., pt. 1, p. 1106): 

“That on and after July 1, 1919, no Government official or employee 
shall receive any salary in connection with his services as such an 
official or employee from any source other than the Government of the 
United States, except as may be contributed out of the treasury of 
any State, county, or municipality, and no person, association, cr cor- 
poration shall make any contribution to, or in any way supplement the 
salary of any Government official or employee for the services per- 
formed by him for the Government of the United States. Any person 
violating any of the terms of this proviso shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of 
not less than $1,000 or imprisonment for not less than six months, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment, as the court may determine.” 

It appeared from evidence before the committee that, in respect to 52 
of the leading industries of the State of Connecticut the pending tariff 
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bill recommends raises in the duties on 44. With respect to 7 it 
remains unchanged, and in one instance it provides for a decrease. 

After the departure of Eyanson from Washington on the completion 
of his work here with Senator BincHaM, the latter transmitted to him a 
check for $1,000, which has never been cashed, the recipient having 
determined tentatively on its receipt to return it personally rather 
than by letter to Senator BincHAM, but now remains undecided as to 
what disposition he should make of the check. 

Senator BincHam was, at the time Eyanson came to his office, paying 
all the clerks sums in addition to their official salaries and would be 
obliged, he felt, to employ one or two additional stenographers. He 
hoped, when asking the assistance of the manufacturers’ association, 
to get a high-grade man, whose salary the Senator felt he could not 
pay in view of the fact that he was paying additional salary to four 
clerks. 

As heretofore stated, the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Co. is a member of the Manufacturers Association of Connecticut. A 
reply to one of the circular letters sent out by President Hubbard, here- 
tofore referred to, addressed to BE. G. Buckland, vice president, came 
signed “ E. G. Buckland, chairman,” which was as follows: 

“Answering your letter of March 5, I am strongly of the opinion 
that the association should leave nothing undone to assist Senator 
BINGHAM in the presentation of briefs giving the facts and arguments 
in favor of tariff rates such as the industries of Connecticut believe 
should be adopted in the new tariff bill. The fact that one of our 
Senators is willing to undertake this work not only justifies but prac- 
tically demands that the association should support him to the limit.” 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford is one of the largest con- 
tributors to the revenues of the Manufacturers Association of Connect- 
icut, amounting to $100,000 annually, the contributions of the railroad 


company on the basis of the number of men in its service being. 


approximately $4,000 annually. The committee questions the propri- 
ety of the utilization of the funds of a railroad company for the pay- 
ment of the services of a lobbyist in Washington. Whether such 
contributions are forbidden by any statute may be the subject of further 
communication from your committee. Meanwhile the committee recom- 
mends the adoption of a resolution by the Senate calling upon the 
Secretary of Commerce to furnish to the Senate a list of all officials 
employed by the department in the regular service of private individuals 
or corporations drawing a salary of $1 a year or any other sum from 
the Government. 
Respectfully submitted. 
T. H. Caraway, Chairman, 


EXxuHIsit A 


UNITED States SENATS, 
February 25, 1929. 
Hon. E. Kent HvussBarD, 
President Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, 
Hartford, Conn. 

My Dear MR. HvupBarD: As you know, many matters of great impor- 
tance to the manufacturers of Connecticut and our citizens generally 
will come up during the extra session, particularly while the tariff is 
being discussed in committee and on the floor of the Senate. 

I am wondering whether there is anyone whom you could loan me as 
an expert adviser on tariff problems, particularly those in which Con- 
necticut is interested. 

It seems to me that it would be advantageous if I could have some 
one on whom I could rely for summaries and briefs, giving the facts 
and arguments in favor of such rates as the people of Connecticut 
believe should be adopted in the general interest. 

There is no one in my office who is familiar with this general field. 

Our hearings will probably begin about May 1 or 10. During the 
hearings many questions will arise on which I should like to have expert 
advice. Then when the committee begins considering the bill in execu- 
tive session I ought to have a well-prepared brief on every schedule in 
which Connecticut is interested. Could you help me out? 

Sincerely yours, 
HrrkaM BINGHAM. 


ExuHiBit B 


Freprvuary 28, 1929. 


Hon. HrraAmM BINGHAM, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dpar SENATOR BINGHAM: I was most gratified to receive your 
letter of February 25 in regard to the tariff. 

Connecticut industry has been apprehensive ever since the announce- 
ment of Senator McLean’s retirement, but with the knowledge which 
comes through your letter that you are planning to study the matter 
in your usual thorough manner, that apprehension is relieved. 

Tariff and transportation are two of the most vital subjects to Con- 
necticut manufacturers, and you may rest assured that we will arrange 
to provide for all the facilities for information which you may need 
during the hearings before the Senate Finance Committee and during 
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the executive sessions. The person or persons whom we shall select 
will be representative of Connecticut industry and will be thoroughly 
competent on tariff matters. 

Again let me express my appreciation for your cooperation. I shall 
arrange to confer with you personally or, if that isn’t possible, through 
a representative well before the date of hearings. 

Very truly yours, 
E. Kent HUBBARD, President. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the committee thought, in 
view of the extraordinary circumstances attending this trans- 
action, that it was its duty to call to the attention of the 
Senate immediately the information it acquired during its in- 
vestigation. It seems to the committee that it strikes at the 
dignity and the honor of the Senate and would tend to shake 
the confidence of the American public in the integrity of legis- 
lation. 

The Connecticut Manufacturers Association, practically every 
member of which was interested in the pending legislation, was 
applied to by a Member of the Senate to loan to him an expert in 
tariff matters as they might affect the demands and necessities 
of the members of the Connecticut Manufacturers Association. 

Before I go further, however, and lest I might forget it, I will 
say that I am sure that the testimony reveals that the letter of 
the Senator from Connecticut to the Connecticut Manufacturers 
Association was not the first communication between that asso- 
ciation and the Senator from Connecticut touching the subject 
of tariff legislation, because the letter of the Connecticut Manu- 
facturers Association, transmitting this letter of Senator Brna- 
HAM to the various members of the association, calls attention 
to the fact that the association had approached the Senator 
from Connecticut and asked him to interest himself in the 
needs of the members of the Connecticut Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation in the forthcoming legislation. Those who testified are 
silent upon that question, but the letter of transmittal states 
that the Connecticut Manufacturers Association had approached 
the Senator, and then later he had written his letter. What- 
ever significance there may be, in the absence of any evidence 
of this prior meeting and understanding, if there was one had, I 
shall not comment upon now. 

I said a moment ago that this transaction tends to destroy the 
confidence which the people at large should have in the integrity 
and the unselfishness of the source of information as affecting 
the proposed tariff legislation that was to come out of the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The association of which Mr. Eyanson was the assistant to 
the president, and for which service he received $10,000 a year, 
evidently regarded it as a very great victory that it had its 
representative here in Washington, in a place where he could 
be of peculiar service to the members of that association. A 
letter under date of July 19, addressed to Mr. Eyanson here at 
the Wardman Park Hotel by the president, Mr. E. Kent Hub- 
bard, discloses this fact—I am skipping a part of it, because it 
has been read. I want to read the third paragraph: 

I want you to prepare the way for me with Senator BINGHAM regard- 
ing your tenure of office in Wasbington. 


There was a good deal of testimony sought to be adduced as 
to what was meant by his “ tenure of office here in Washington.” 
The gentleman who wrote it is a graduate of a well-known uni- 
versity, and ought to know what the English language means. 
But we got no information. He says: 

I want you to prepare the way for me with Senator BINGHAM regard- 
ing your tenure of office in Washington. You have done— 


Referring later in the same letter to what Mr. Eyanson had 
accomplished in the time he had been connected with the office 
of Senator BINGHAM, and a part of which time he had had the 
advantage of going into the secret meetings of the Committee on 
Finance; but, to do Mr. Eyanson justice, I wish now to pause 
long enough to say that when I asked him about that phase of 
his activities, he said he did not understand that they had a 
committee meeting at all; that they had a Republican caucus, 
and that he thought a Republican ought to be permitted to get 
into a Republican caucus; and therefore, regardless of the 
means by which he got in there, he thought it was entirely 
justified. But Hubbard says: 

I want you to prepare the way for me with Senator BineHam regard- 
ing your tenure of office in Washington. You have done a great deal 
more than we ever bargained for in the beginning— 


What he had bargained for he would not tell us— 


and undoubtedly the results which you have accomplished are far- 
reaching and will bear fruit for some time to come. 


What was meant by that, I think, is disclosed by the raises 
in rates, which would amount to several millions of dollars, in 
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the things manufactured by the members of the Connecticut 
Manufacturers Association. 


At all events, in the past— 


The letter continues. Here is a most significant statement 
which I wish to call to the attention of the Senate, not for what 
actually transpired, but as showing what the people who were 
paying Mr. Eyanson’s salary and had gotten him down here in 
a place where he could be effective thought about it. He says: 

At all events, in the past the association, when any tariff matter 
came up, was always dependent on Senator McLean. Now we are in 
a position where we can handle it here in the office. 


Formerly, when matters affecting the interests of the manu- 
facturers in Connecticut were being legislated upon here in 
Washington, this association had to rely upon the services of a 
former Senator, Mr. McLean; but “ now,” referring to this rela- 
tion, “ we are able to handle these matters in our own Office.” 
At least, that is what they thought. 

I want you to get out and plan with Mrs, Eyanson for the month of 
August in the sun on the shore, as you originally hoped to do; and then 
in September you will be fit as a fiddle to tackle your job here. 


I have read the significant part of that letter. There is an- 
other letter here which I want to read, to show you what others 
thought with reference to this transaction. I will ask the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WaAtsH] if he has the marking of the 
page of the letter of Davis to the association? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I had it here just a minute ago. I shall 
read it directly. Anyway, a letter was sent out to all the mem- 
bers of the association, and they were asked whether they 
thought it would be advisable to incur the expense incident to 
sending a representative here and having a representative of the 
Connecticut Manufacturers Association in the office of Senator 
BinewamM. A Mr. Davis was very much for it. He said: “I 
am for this proposition 100 per cent. It gives us an advantage, 
and you pay for what you get; and whatever the expense is, I 
am for it.” I hope to get the letter in a minute and read it. 

I cite those two letters to show that the members of the Con- 
necticut Manufacturers Association believed that they were get- 
ting an advantage; that they were in a position where they 
could influence legislation; and that, while it cost money, they 
realized that they paid for what they got, and got what they 
paid for; and Mr. Hubbard said, “ We got even more than we 
bargained for, a better deal than we had expected.” 

As I said a minute ago, I want to call attention to this, be- 
cause it vitally affects at least the opinion of the public with 
reference to legislation. Whether or not Eyanson was respon- 
sible for changes made in the tariff rates, I am not prepared to 
say. I do know that the men who paid his salary, who put up 
the money to put him here, who were parties to the advantages 
sought, and, I think, obtained by the Connecticut Manufacturers 
Association, believed that they had a real advantage, and that 
they had paid for it, and it was theirs; and I think the public 
at large will think that they were justified in believing that they 
were paying for a special privilege and got it. 

To call attention to that fact, a man speaking for a large 
industry—an industry affecting the employment of about 25,000 
men—was interested in a duty. He came down here and was 
told that he must get in touch with and get the ear of Mr. 
Eyanson or his industry was ruined. He went to see Mr. Eyan- 
son two or three times, and talked with him about it. He said 
under oath that he was never able to see the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BincHAM], in whose State this industry has its 
seat, but he was compelled to talk with Mr. Eyanson, and could 
get nowhere with him; that he seemed to be absolutely closed 
against any argument that he could make. Well, it transpired 
that there was a rival company that wanted a reduction in the 
rates—these were the rates on fish—for which Mr. Cooley, who 
wanted a raise because he represented the association that was 
producing and packing the fish, testified. Now, Mr. Meisnest, 
who was in the employ of the Tariff Commission until the 15th 
day of May, and who had been one of the Government’s experts 
appearing before the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House, quit the employ of the Government, accepted a raise 
that gave him $5,000 a year and his expenses, and went with this 
rival fish concern, the Atlantic Coast Fisheries, and commenced 
to prepare statements for them to get a reduction in duty that 
that company wanted. 

The significant thing of that whole matter is this: That com- 
pany, when it applied to the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House, did not have a dollar invested in Canada; but 
later on they hired this Government expert, who was the source 
of information to the tariff committee affecting fish, and with- 
out waiting for the results that did come out of the Committee 
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on Finance—because they got what they asked for—they went 
to Canada and invested large sums of money in buying fish 
plants and trawlers in Canada. Later it got a reduction in 
rates that the other people said will put the American producer 
out of business. Whether that is true or not, I do not know. 
The other people then came to the Senator’s office, because their 
business is located largely at Groton, Conn., and tried to see 
him ; but, as Mr. Cooley says, “I could not, I could not get his 
ear. I could only see Mr. Eyanson, and Mr. Eyanson was closed 
against any information we tried to give to him. His mind was 
already made up in favor of the other side of the controversy.” 

Well, Mr. Meisnest—this expert who had been hired away 
from the Tariff Commission, and who, Cooley said, had told him 
that he could take the same set of figures and make them show 
a result on either side, now with the Atlantic Coast Fisheries— 
testified that he had spent possibly six weeks down here after 
he had gone to this fisheries company; and when asked what 
he was doing here said he was here to block Cooley, to keep 
Cooley from having the rates remain where they were or get- 
ting a raise in the rates. His company in the meantime had 
invested largely in Canada, and of course wanted a lower rate 
or no rates, and he was here to block Cooley’s efforts to get a 
protective rate on fish; and when asked what he did to biock 
Cooley he said, “ 1 went to see Eyanson.” 

Here were men representing approximately $20,000,000 of 
American investments, one wanting a protective rate and the 
other wanting a reduction, because they were either these 
owners of Canadian fish-producing and fish-manufacturing 
plants, or they expected shortly thereafter to acquire them, and 
wanted a reduction in rates; and both were obliged, hat in 
hand, to stand in the outer office and talk to this paid lobbyist 
of the Connecticut Manufacturers Association, one seeking pro- 
tection and one opposing protection, and neither one of them 
able to get any information outside of this one paid lobbyist, 
who at the same time was on the pay roll of the Government 
of the United States! 

Against that sort of a situation I think the Senate ought to 
take action; and I want to call the attention of the Senator 
who is the chairman of the Committee on Finance, and the 
Senator who is sitting next to him, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Epc], that the evidence shows that it is believed 
that the Senator from Utah knew that this man was on the 
pay roll of the Connecticut Manufacturers Association. 

The Senator from Connecticut says “he told the Senator from 
Utah that this man was the assistant to the president, and of 
course the Senator knew, therefore, that he was on its pay roll.” 
I am merely calling attention to the situation. I do not go 
beyond that; but I do want to call attention to the fact that 
members of the Connecticut Manufacturers Association were 
receiving information alleged to have come out of the Finance 
Committee, quoting the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. Epee], and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], as being in favor of a rate of 30 per 
cent upon rough-bored gun barrels; that the Senator fronr Con- 
necticut had opposed that rate, and considered that he had 
achieved a great victory because he kept the rate at 10 per cent 
instead of 30 per cent. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Does the Senator really think it is worthy, or 
necessary in this argument, to discuss or to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Senate, some rumor that somebody said something? 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is not a rumor. 

Mr. EDGE. As far as the Senator from New Jersey is con- 
cerned, his first knowledge of it was what he read in some 
newspaper. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am glad to hear it, because this is the 
reason why I am calling attention to it: I want to show the 
Senator that somebody down here, pretending to give infornra- 
tion—and that somebody was the paid lobbyist of the Con- 
necticut Manufacturers Association, and that somebody was 
on the pay roll of the Government—at the same time was at least 
pretending to give out valuable information, and, I am sure, 
doing the Senator from Utah and the Senator from New Jersey 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania a gross injustice. That is 
another reason why I want to call attention to it. I want to 
tell you, sir, that that is where that sort of thing leads. A man 
who is serving two masters, and reporting to both, does not hesi- 
tate to slander the good nanre of anybody to make himself 
appear to be worth the price that hy receives for his services. 
That is why the attention of the Senate ought to be called to 
this record. It is entitled to know that that sort of peddling is 
being done. 
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Wuichet got that information from Eyanson, and the pity of 
it is that he was willing to be uncandid and go beyond that in 
order to protect that source of information. I know that 
because he did not know the name of another man on the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and it could not be assumed he knew who 
made up the committee. Therefore, somebody told him that, 
and sonrebody told him what the rate was, and somebody gave 
out that information so that it might be peddled among the 
members of the Connecticut Manufacturers Association to show 
what a valuable aid the Connecticut Manufacturers Associa- 
tion had here in the office of a Senator, and part of the time on 
the pay roll, and attending the secret meetings of the Committee 
on Finance. The Senate and the country have a right to know 
those things. 

There are other features about the matter I want to discuss 
just briefly. When Mr. Eyanson was here as a witness he said 
that when he was put on the pay roll, and the Senator from 
Connecticut corroborates it, that there was not one word said 
to him about why he was to go on the pay roll as a clerk; that 
the Senator from Connecticut said to Mr. Barry, who was the 
elerk of the Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions, 
“You take Mr. Eyanson over to the disbursing clerk’s office and 
have him sworn in as a clerk.” That not a word was said about 
what pay he was to get or what he was to do with it, and that 
he went over there, without a word of explanation and without 
asking for any information, and took the oath of office. 

He did not know, although a man of great intelligence, what 
place he took. He said he was a clerk first to Senator BincHam, 
and then that he thought he was a clerk to Senator BINGHAM 
and something else, he did not know what; that he knew what 
the salary was, but not a word was said between him and Sena- 
tor BINGHAM as to what was to be done with the salary. He 
said, “I assumed Senator BrnaHam knew that I would not take 
any salary from any other source than the Connecticut Manu- 
facturers Association.” 

The time came, and he signed the pay roll and got his salary 
as a governmental clerk, and without saying a word gave this 
to the Senator from Connecticut, Senator BrInauam. The Sena- 
tor took it and put it in his pocket without a word. I do not 
think, however, there is any doubt but that he gave it to Mr. 
Barry, who had been a clerk of the Committee on Territorial 
and Insular Affairs. 


The next time he was to draw his pay he asked the Senator 
what he should do with it, if he should give it to Mr. Barry, 


and was told “ Yes.” He did so, but not a word of explanation, 
not an inquiry, not a thing on God’s earth but just this naked 
transaction took place, according to the sworn testimony of 
everybody involved. 

Mr. Barry said he received the money without a question. 
He said, however, he did count it and put it in his pocket. He 
was not on the Government pay roll, he was not a Government 
employee, he was not on the pay roll of the Government as a 
clerk to this committee, as he had been formerly, or as the clerk 
of Senator BINGHAM. He was a rank outsider, taking the salary 
of somebody on the pay roll; and this man took the oath of 
office to go on the pay roll as a clerk to the committee I have 
just mentioned, of which the Senator from Connecticut is the 
chairman. He got the salary and gave half of it to the Senator 
from Connecticut, Senator BineHam, and the other half he 
gave to the former clerk of that committee. That is not all. 
Eyanson said, “I did not ask any questions and did not make 
any statement, because I assumed that Senator BiInecHAM 
knew that I would not take a dollar from any other source.” 
Mark you, when he went home he found a check in an envelope, 
without a line of explanation in it, for a thousand dollars, signed 
by the Senator from Connecticut, Senator BiIneHAam. No expla- 
nation came with it; none has been forthcoming since. 

Mr. Eyanson told the committee that he had kept the check all 
these months, with the expectation of returning it, because he did 
not want to cash it. But he felt as if it were a very delicate 
thing to return it by mail, and he wanted to return it personally. 

The next morning he came back and said, “I do not know 
whether I shall return this check or shall cash it.” There was 
some effort made to find out what had changed his mind over- 
night, why the day before he was positive that he would not 
cash it, and wanted an opportunity to return it personally, the 
next day saying that he did not know but that he might cash it. 
Something happened, although he denied it. What it was, I do 
not know. 

Mr. Wuichet made this memorandum to which I called atten- 
tion a few minutes ago, which cited the great struggle that took 
place in the committee between the Senator from Connecticut 
and the three Senators mentioned, as to whether the rate on 
rough-bored gun barrels should be 10 or 30 per cent. Where he 
got that information he had no knowledge; he could remember 
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everything else with distinctness, but from what source he 
obtained that important information his mind was a blank. 
He did not know anybody he could have gotten it from but Mr. 
Eyanson, but he did not get it from Mr. Eyanson, he said, be- 
cause he had not seen him in a month. 

One of the great misfortunes in the matter was that neither 
Mr. Eyanson nor Mr. Wuichet was candid. Neither can read 
his testimony without having a blush of shame come to his 
cheeks. I do not think it worried Mr. Meisnest at all that he 
fell into the same category. I think he felt entirely comfortable 
in that situation. But we are not through with it. 

Just to show the situation here legislatively, as the public sees 
it, there appeared before the committee a representative of the 
beet-sugar growers’ association, who said it was necessary to 
spend money to get legislation. His association in the last few 
years had expended for that purpose $500,000. Then came the 
president of the Cuban cane-sugar people on the other side, 
saying that it was necessary down here, in order to keep from 
being wiped off the earth, to spend money. It had spent nearly 
$100,000 since this tariff bill has been up. And then came from 
Pennsylvania Mr. Joe Grundy, who smiled through it all, 
apparently thinking that a badge of honor was conferred upon 
him when he was designated as the chief lobbyist of them all, 
saying that he raised money for political purposes from people 
largely interested in legislation, and then he came here to see 
that they got legislation that would give them their money 
back. He was proud to say that they had done so. He was a 
little apprehensive, however, whether those who put up money 
for the last election were going to get all they desired out of 
this legislation, and for that reason he had spent $25,000 of his 
own money maintaining an expensive lobby here in Washington, 
to see that the Congress carried out what he called the “ party 
pledge,” and that these people got their money back for having 
financed the campaign to elect the present President of the 
United States. 

I call attention to these disgraceful occurrences because I 
honestly think that something ought to be done to make im- 
possible a recurrence of such happenings and to disabuse the 
minds of the public of the idea that legislation is to be had as 
special favors or purchased outright in the market like any 
other commodity. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, as indicative of the 
effectiveness of Mr. Eyanson, the report calls attention to the 
fact that of 52 of the leading products of the State of Connecti- 
cut, as they are listed in the census report, the report of the 
Finance Committee proposes raises over the rates in existing 
law in 44. With respect to seven, the rates are left as they are, 
and in the case of one the rate is reduced. 

Detailed information in relation to that matter is furnished 
by this table or schedule which I hold in my hand. The figures 
are taken from the census returns, and the different industries 
are listed in the order of their aggregate production, starting 
with brass, bronze, and copper products, $169,550,000, and 
going on down. 

In the first column is given the amount of the domestic pro- 
duction of the product, in the second column is given the rate 
under the existing law, and in the third column is given the rate 
as proposed by the Senate Finance Committee. Other informa- 
tion is likewise given in the table. 

I ask that the table be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Connecticut—What the tariff gives her manufacturers, to be added to 
their prices if they can 


On 72 per cent of their products, definitely figured below- $278, 000, 000 
On all, if the other 28 per cent is given proportionate 
protection 
Cost to consumers, at retail, if added to prices: 
On 72 per cent, as above, present tariff. 
On Connecticut’s total manufactures 
Senate bill: 


556, 000, 000 
772, 000, 000 


Allowance to manufacturers...----___.----~------ 439, 000, 000 

Costing consumers 878, 000, 000 

Whether added to prices or not, the responsibility of Congress is the 
same in voting these sums. 

President Hubbard, Connecticut Manufacturers Association, to his 
assistant, Mr. Eyanson, salary $10,000, “ You have done a great deal 
more than we ever bargained for.” Senator BINGHAM secured Eyanson’s 
presence in the Senate Finance Committee’s secret sessions, etc., with a 
second concurrent salary from the Government for tariff services. The 
Senate rate increases, Eyanson assisting, total $53,000,000, costing 
consumers $106,000,000. 

Presented by— Farr Tarivr LEAGUE, 

H. E. Mites, Chairman. 
E. F. Lupwic, Statistician. 
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Connecticul— What the tariff does for her manufacturers 


Domestic 
production 


Census 1919 


$169, 550, 000 
101, 551, 000 
78, 893, 000 
68, 053, 000 
61, 751, 000 


Brass, bronze, and copper products. 
Cotton goods 

Foundry and machine-shop products 

Siik goods 

Hardware, iron and steel (except saddlery) 


Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies: 
Lamps, incandescent 
Other electrical machinery, etc. 


Ammunition (cartridges) 
Rubber tires, tubes, and manufactures, n. e. 


S 
S.- 


Hats, fur-felt_ 

Plated ware 

Boots and shoes, rubber 

Corsets, brassiéres, girdles, etc 

Worsted goods 

Machine tools 

Steam fittings, and steam and hot-water appa- 


Bread and other bakery products: 
Bread (yeast-leavened)!__..................... 
Other products 


Suspenders, garters, etc 
Typewriters and parts 


Needles, pins, hooks and eyes, ete 

Iron and steel forgings, not made in mills, etc 
Paper and wood pulp (pulp free) 

Tools, n. @. & 

EEE TS 
Ordnance and accessories 

Iron and steel: Steel works and rolling mills. 


Knit goods: 
Other knit goods 


Cutlery and edge tools: 
Cutlery ! 
Edge tools 


Stamped and enameled ware, n. @. s_.-....-..----. 

Engines, steam, gas, and water (except loco- 
motives) 

Screws, wood 

Hardware, saddlery 

Sewing machines and parts 

Musical instruments: Piano and organ materials_- 

Springs, steel, car and carriage, not made in steel 
works, etc 


Total 37 industries (72.1 per cent of total 
production in State) 
Other industries. 


Grand total industries, Connecticut. 


Tariff ad valorem 


equivalents Protection to manufacturers 


Cost to consumers 


| 


Senate 


Act 1922 bill 


Senate bill Act 1922 Senate bill 


Per cent 
38. 5 


48, 000, 000 


60, 000 


, 100, 000 
24, 000, 000 


24, 000, 000 





000, 000 
16, 000, 000 
14, 000, 000 

8, 000, 000 
14, 000, 000 
12, 000, 000 

000 
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632, 000, 000 
246, 000, 000 


78, 000, 000 


216, 000, 000 
772, 000, 000 


1 Not separately stated for State, but estimated in proportion to importance in national production, 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sena- 
tor from Montana that I hope he will have schedules for Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey prepared, and have them put in the 
REcORD. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I desire to offer the resolu- 
tion to which attention was called in the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the presenta- 
tion of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 142) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Whereas it appears by the testimony of J. E. Wuichet before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, appointed pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 20, Seventy-first Congress, first session, that the 
said J. E. Wuichet is a dollar-a-year man of the Department of Com- 
merce, and that having taken the usual official oath as an officer and 
employee of the Government, at the salary mentioned, he is at the 
same time foreign-trade secretary of the Manufacturers Association 


of Connecticut (Inc.), by which he is paid a salary of $3,000 per 
annum, and that the work done by him as such official or employee 
of the Department of Commerce is substantially the same as or inti- 
mately related to a portion of his work as such foreign-trade secretary 
of said association : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he hereby is, 
directed to transmit to the Senate a list of such officers or employees 
of the Department of Commerce receiving a salary of $1 per annum or 
other sum as are at the same time regularly employed by individuals 
or associations in their private business or engaged in such. 


The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to remark 
briefly, with respect to this matter, that it will be recalled that 
back in 1917 Congress passed an act to do away with the dollar- 
a-year man, 

Attention was called to the subject by the then Senator from 
the State of Oregon, Senator George Chamberlain. He made a 
rather elaborate presentation of the situation, which called for 
action by the Congress. He had in mind particularly the con- 
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ditions existing in the Bureau of Education, and disclosed that 
a large number of persons were on the roll of the Bureau of 
Education, and, as such, enjoying the franking privilege, and 
that so enjoying the franking privilege, they issued bulletins 
which were circulated through the country. They received 
from the Government salaries of a dollar a year, and also 
received salaries from various organizations, I think the Carne- 
gie Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation, and other organi- 
zations of that kind. 

In the course of the consideration of the measure, which, as 
introduced by Senator Chamberlain was addressed only to the 
Bureau of Education, it was amended upon the motion of the 
Senator from California, Mr. Works, to embrace all depart- 
ments of the Government, and it was thus made a penal offense 
for any person in the employ of the Government, and receiving 
a salary from the Government, to take at the same time a fur- 
ther salary from any person or organization. It was likewise 
made a penal offense for any person or corporation to give an 
additional salary to one thus in the employ of the Government. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I understood the Senator to say it is a penal 
offense to receive a salary in addition to the Government salary. 
Is that not entirely restricted to a salary for Government work 
rather than outside work? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, yes. The statute expressly 
provides that it must be for the same work. 

Mr, COUZENS. That is what I understood. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, certainly. If one in the em- 
ploy of the Government outside of his hours takes employment 
for some entirely different work, he does not offend against the 
statute at all. The salary must be paid for the same work as 
he is required to do under his official employment. 

The witness Wuichet was not at all hesitant about it. He 
told the committee that he was a dollar-a-year man in the 
Department of Commerce and as such he gathered information 
in the city of Hartford, Conn., and vicinity and transmitted it 
to the Department of Commerce, and in the same way he got 
information from the Department of Commerce, which he dis- 
seminated in that locality to anyone who might be interested in 
it. It would appear, Mr. President, that he falls entirely within 
the condemnation of the statute as to those who apparently 
offend. However it may be, I think it manifestly advisable to 
have the information asked for by the resolution, namely, a list 
of those similarly situated and who are apparently in defiance 
of the statute. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETT. When was the statute enacted? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In 1917. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I want to address a question to the Senator from 
Montana on the subject of the tariff tabulation which he pre- 
sented to the Senate a few moments ago. He read two or three 
of the column references, but I do not think he completed them. 
As I understand the table, it presents the difference in rates 
under the existing law and the rates as provided in the report 
of the Senate Finance Committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. I am wondering if he has also subdivided the 
rates appearing in the bill as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and then as reported by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. I only inquire for the reason that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] injected the suggestion that it 
might be interesting to have included the industries located 


in the great States of New Jersey and Pennsylvania—that is, | 


showing the effect of the proposed tariff upon the industries 
in those States. I can make the blanket statement without 
going into detail, which is absolutely confirmed by reports from 
the Tariff Commission, that so far as the work of the majority 
members of the Senate Finance Committee is concerned the 
general average of rates in the bill as passed by the House of 
Representatives so far as it refers to industrial activities was 
considerably reduced by the Senate committee. That, of course, 
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is a matter of record, and all the Senate Finance Committee 
can be charged with is what they have actually done. Con- 
versely the agricultural schedule, as nearly as I can figure it out, 
was quite considerably increased. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The table does not give the infor- 
mation referred to by the Senator from New Jersey. It does 
not give the rates proposed in the House bill. I dare say the 
truth is that with respect to the industrial rates the Senate 
Finance Committee generally speaking, although there are ex- 
ceptions, did not exhibit such total disregard of the interests of 
the consumer as is manifested in the House bill. Generally 
speaking, the Senate Finance Committee made reductions. But 
that is not pertinent to the matter to which the tabulation intro. 
duced by me is now addressed. It was for the purpose of show- 
ing how effective Mr. Eyanson had been here in connection 
with the work of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. EDGH. I again remind the Senator from Montana that 


I only introduce myself into the picture because of the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Mississippi. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 1956) granting a pension to Mrs. Julian Martinez; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 1957) granting a pension to Ellen L. Bickford (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 1958) granting an increase of pension to Willie 
G. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted three amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Griuetrr]. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 10 o'clock Monday morning. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, apropos of the suggestion 
made by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] that the 
industrial rates have been very greatly reduced by the Senate 
Finance Committee, I think it pertinent to call attention to the 
facts at this point. For instance, taking all of the changes of 
rates in Schedule 9 there is a slight reduction under the average 
rates in the House bill, but the reduction is due entirely to the 
change made in paragraph 915 of the cotton schedule, the para- 
graph relating to gloves and mittens being reduced from 60 per 
cent to 30 per cent ad valorem on the articles covered in that 
paragraph. Restore that one rate in the cotton schedule to the 
rate fixed in the House bill, and the combined rates reported by 
the Senate Finance Committee would greatly exceed the aver- 
age rate in the House bill. The one reduction in this particular 
schedule that brings the average rate under the average rate of 
the House -bill is found in this one paragraph upon the item of 
gloves and mittens, and without that reduction the rates on 
cotton textiles as fixed by the Senate Finance Committee would 
be far in excess of the rates in the House bill. 

Then when we go into other schedules there will be found 
substantially the same thing. A tremendous reduction in the 
average rate is worked by reducing the duty on automobiles 
from 25 per cent to 10 per cent, when, as a nratter of fact, no 
automobiles of moment are being brought in, when, as a matter 
of fact, no duty whatsoever on automobiles is necessary even 
in the opinion of the automobile manufacturers except as a 
defensive measure against possible importations in the future 
when Germany or other producing countries might be in posi- 
tion to work havoc in the American nrarket. 


The Chair 
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Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. I wish to ask the Senator if he can give the 
reason why the rates on cotton gloves and other cotton manu- 
facturers were reduced that amount? Was it because the 
higher rate would be ineffective? 

Mr. GHORGE. I would not be able to answer that by simple 
affirmative or negative statement at this time. Partially, I 
think, that is true. 

Mr. President, what I rose to say is that as a matter of fact 
the shadow of the Connecticut Manufacturers Association is 
across every schedule in the bill. It will grow larger as the 
days go by. The tariff in politics! The tariff in copartnership 
with business! If we persist in the policy that has been inau- 
gurated, that is approved, that is even acclaimed in many quar- 
ters in this country, we may grow exceedingly rich; but it is 
worth while to ask whether it will profit a nation to gather all 
the wealth of the world and lose its soul in a drive for material 
gain. It is bad enough to have politics in tariff making, but 
it is infinitely worse when there is formed a copartnership be- 
tween business and the tariff. The American people do not 
seem to grasp fully just what the facts brought out by the in- 
vestigating committee portend. It has been testified before the 
committee, as I understand it, that since the last tariff act 
those interested in beet sugar—and beet sugar should be pro- 
tected—have found and believe it to be necessary to collect and 
expend over a half million dollars—in order to do what? In 
order to get what they believed to be their rights. On the other 
hand, one firm, or the representative of one firm of Cuban sugar 
producers, testified before the committee, as I understand it, 
that $95,000 had been collected and I believe $75,000 expended 
since the present tariff was taken under consideration—for what 
purpose? For the purpose of asserting what that representa- 
tive believed to be the legitimate rights of the Cuban growers. 
Five hundred thousand dollars by our own domestic pro- 
ducers collected and expended since the last tariff act was 
under consideration in the Congress, $95,000 collected or pledged, 
and $75,000 expended by an opposing interest, all for the pur- 
pose of obtaining what is believed to be the legitimate rights 
of industry. 

The question I ask is, If it be necessary to spend such sums 
of money to obtain at the hands of the Congress just considera- 
tion of the claims of industries, what will happen to the little 
industry that can not raise and spend the money? What will 
happen to the farmer, to the little manufacturing enterprises 
in the villages, in the towns, and in the cities? What will 
happen to the small producer? Obviously these sugar in- 
terests think that their rights will not be protected or else 
they would not have collected and expended such large sums 
of money for the protection of what they regard as their legiti- 
mate rights. 

I say, again, that the shadow of the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Connecticut is across every paragraph in the bill. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator just 
what he means by that statement? 

Mr. GEORGE. I mean what I tried to convey in the begin- 
ning, that every schedule and every paragraph is placed under 
suspicion by the developments in the investigation to which I 
have referred, by the fact that the representative of the Manu- 
facturers Association of the State of Connecticut was permit- 
ted not merely to advise a member of the Finance Committee but 
to sit in the Finance Committee at least during a portion of 
the time the bill was under consideration. 

I do not charge that this association actually influenced every 
rate in the bill or influenced any particular rate in the bill, but 
the shadow is across every schedule and every paragraph, and 
I again assert that that shadow will grow darker and larger 
the longer the bill is before the Senate and the country. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield further to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. If the Senator will permit me, I desire to say 
I assume that the members of the committee did not even know 
that Mr. Eyanson was in the committee room. 

Mr. GEORGE. I myself assume that, Mr. President. 

Mr. WATSON. I know that I did not, although I was there 
every day at every meeting. I saw many experts there, but I 
did not know that Eyanson was there. I do not suppose that 
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he ever talked to a single member of the committee about rates 
in any of the schedules. He certainly never talked to me. I 
have spoken to the other members of the committee, and he 
never discussed such matters with them. Of course, my friends 
know one may talk a thing up or talk a thing down, and it is 
easy enough to spread a shadow if one exists. I am not condon- 
ing the present situation, but I am saying that when it came to 
the rates in the industrial schedules the members of the committee 
undertook with the knowledge they had and with all they could 
acquire, in every instance, to measure the rates that should be 
imposed by the theory of protection. That is what we under- 
took to do. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not question that at all; 
I do not question the statement of the Senator from Indiana 
that he did not know or had not the slightest intimation that 
Mr. Eyanson was in the committee room; and I think that might 
be said of every other member of the committee, so far as that 
is concerned; yet that does not change the fact. Senators 
know very well whenever an expert is called in and furnishes 
information, how easy it is for that information to be favorable 
or unfavorable to any given rate. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me first complete the statement. Before 
this bill shall have been finally completed, I think it will be 
very conclusively shown that where a Connecticut industry, for 
instance, wanted cheap raw materials, at least that side of the 
case was presented with such force as to get a reduction in the 
rate of duty on that particular material. Now I yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, right in this connection—and 
it is very material to the discussion of the Senator from 
Georgia—I want to call his attention to the fact that Mr. 
Grundy, who enjoys the characterization that has been given 
him, in his testimony disclosed what I think is the most ugly 
situation of this whole affair. He was perfectly frank in 


acknowledging that he collected hundreds of thousands of dollars 
as a campaign fund. Not only that, but he was perfectly frank 
in admitting that something was expected in return for those 
contributions; in fact, going so far almost as to assert a con- 
tract or, at least, an implied contract, that the successful party 


must return dividends on that investment. and that he was 
interested, as the head of the lobbyists, in coming down here to 
insist upon the fulfillment of that contract. 

The money was invested in politics; those who invested it 
were determined to receive dividends from it, and he asserted, 
with a good deal of emphasis that it was too bad there were 
not a hundred Eyansons who could come down here to assist in 
demanding that the political contract entered into, involving 
campaign contributions, be carried out. 

I think that is very material in connection with Mr. Eyan- 
son’s position before the committee, as it relates to the whole 
problem of influencing legislation through political contact, and 
that the political contact of a large campaign contribution. 
Therein lies, in my opinion, one of the dark shadows that have 
been cast over our Nation. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
kindly yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I might agree, at least par- 
tially, with my friend from Wisconsin if he could show a con- 
crete instance where Mr. Grundy influenced with respect to a 
solitary rate in this bill any member of the committee with 
whom he talked, or whose views he changed on any proposition. 

He was here seeking to have the American valuation adopted 
as the basis of valuation. He was in my office; he came there, 
I think, two or three times and discussed the question of the 
adoption of the American-valuation plan. He argued at some 
length. I was not for American valuation and never had been, 
and we argued that question out. I went over the discussion 
in connection with the enactment of the tariff law of 1922 to 
show how we had considered the question for weeks and dem- 
onstrated that we could not have American valuation in the 
United States. That was the subject under discussion. 

If he influenced anybody on the Finance Committee, if he 
undertook to influence anyone as to any rate I never heard 
about it; no Senator ever suggested such a thing. There 
never was anybody at any time who said, “I talked to Mr. 
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Grundy and he would like to have this particular rate or 
that particular rate.” All this talk about Grundy or other 
men being about here and actually influencing members of 
the committee or other Senators is something that I do not know 
anything about. 

Grundy was not in my room nearly so many times as was the 
representative of the agricultural interests, who came there, as 
he had a perfect right to come, and talked with me. Sometimes 
I agreed with him and sometimes I did not; but my doors were 
open to all who wanted to talk to me about the tariff. I thought 
they had a right to come. But to say that every person who 
came and talked to a Senator influenced him or changed his 
views with regard to the rates which should be imposed is, of 
course, as my friend knows, entirely wide of the mark. 

Unless some One can show that Mr. Grundy or Mr. Anybody 
Else who came here and who was charged with being a lobbyist 
actually influenced some Senator to change his mind as to a rate, 
then I think the talk is wide of the mark. That is my view 
about it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, with the indulgence of the 
Senator from Georgia, I am perfectly frank in suggesting to the 
Senator from Indiana, who has had thirty-some-odd years 
of legislative experience, and has gone through many tariff con- 
tests, that the matters to which he refers as to the methods 
that are used in influencing Members are not what I have in 
mind. It is done in another way, and he knows what that way 
is. He knows that an obligation is assumed by these interests 
to have been placed upon the party. It is not the conversion of 
a single Member; it is the system; and that system operates not 
so much upon an individual’s mind, either that of the Senator 
from Indiana or that of any other Senator, but presupposes an 
obligation that becomes a party obligation because of a con- 
tract that was made by way of campaign contributions, and 
the demand is that there be a return in dividends upon that 
political investment. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, far be it from me to suggest 
that a map of Grundy’s character and characteristics and un- 
candidness could have any influence upon an individual Senator; 


but this did happen: Between the time that a special session 
was mentioned last fall in the campaign and the time that we 
came here in special session the same interests that Mr. Grundy 
represents began their fight to have this special session ex- 
tended to taking in all the industrial schedules. I venture to 
say had it not been for their persistent influence here and else- 
where that we would have legislated in accordance with the 
original plan for the special session and not in accordance with 
the influence exerted by industrial interests. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I say that—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. GEORGE. I shall conclude in just a moment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well; I will not now interrupt the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I did not intend, I want again 
to assure the Senator from Indiana, to intimate or suggest that 
any individual Senator on the Finance Committee was influ- 
enced by the presence of Mr. Eyanson or by propaganda, but I 
rose to ask this question: If it were necessary for the Manu- 
facturers Association of Connecticut to have a dollar-a-year 
man in the Department of Commerce, supplementing or paying 
the salary of that man two years before this tariff bill was 
taken up, and if it were necessary for the Connecticut Manu- 
facturers Association to have a special representative here, 
either at the request of a Senator or on its own initiative, what 
is to become of the industry in this country that has not that 
standing at court? If it be necessary for the beet-sugar people 
to collect and spend $500,000 since the passage of the present 
tariff law to this time, and for one firm of producers of cane 
Sugar in Cuba to collect $95,000 and expend $75,000 of it, what 
is to become of small industries, of the farmers, of the little 
producers in village, town, country crossroads, and in the cities 
throughout America who could not get a dollar-a-year man in 
the Department of Commerce if they tried for a thousand years, 
and who all together would not be able to raise $500,000, nor 
395,000, nor any other such sum? 

I do not say that it was necessary for these people and these 
interests to collect and expend that money; I am perfectly 
aware that most of it is foolishly collected and foolishly spent; 
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but the point I make is that if they are at all right, is it not 
perfectly obvious that we can never have a just tariff system 
so long as such things are permitted or tolerated or condoned 
in any degree? 

More than that, it is bad enough to have the tariff in politics, 
but, I want to repeat, it is infinitely worse to have it in copart- 
nership with special interests, with American business, good, 
bad, and indifferent, with the money bribe hanging before the 
face of those interests if they can get written in the bill the 
rates which they want. It seems to be the burden of thought 
on the part of many corporations that we are a great and pow- 
erful people, immeasurably rich, putting all the emphasis upon 
the crassest materialism that any great people ever tolerated in 
its public policies. 

See what has happened! Business knows how it is done. 
They can well afford to have a dollar-a-year man at the very 
source of all the information on which the Senator from Indiana 
and myself, as members of the Finance Committee, are com- 
pelled to act when we write a tariff; and they can well afford 
to have a representative in the office of any Senator who will 
permit that representative to come and sit in his office. 

I have had the highest respect and have the warmest per- 
sonal regard for the distinguished Senator from Connecticut. 
My remarks are entirely impersonal; but I say that it is a 
tragedy which challenges the course we are following when we 
induce and promote the copartnership between business and 
Government, and allow business to control Government; and 
I point to the tragedy with regret. The agent and representa- 
tive and vice president, I believe, of the Connecticut Manufac- 
turers Association sat in the office of a Senator and entered 
the Senate Finance Committee through the office of a Senator 
who rightly represents the very intelligentsia of the country, 
whose honored name has appeared upon the faculty of three 
great American universities. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DILL. Has the Senator arrived in his own mind at any 
conclusion as to what action should be taken in regard to this 
matter? 

Mr. GEORGE. I have not, Mr. President. I am thinking of 
the tariff bill. If I had the responsibility of tariff legislation, 
I frankly say that I should be disposed to lay aside every 
schedule of the bill except the agricultural schedule and say, 
“This we have pledged to do, and in good faith we will do it.” 

Again and again, industry will suffer because of the things 
to which I have directed attention before this bill is finally 
completed. Again and again industry will get rates that it 
ought not to get because the information upon which we act, 
all the while in good faith, has been so colored at its very 
source that we are not able to arrive at a just and a fair 
conclusion. 

I do not impugn any man’s motives. I do not believe for a 
moment that the Senator from Connecticut had any improper 
motive; but what are the consequences? What are the results? 
What is the fruit of the system under which we write tariffs? 

Shortly after I came into the Senate, I remember a distin- 
guished Senator, now dead, the late Senator Nelson, of Minne- 
sota, repeating on one occasion a statement that he had made 
during the consideration of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act. 
He said that the great industries of this country came down to 
Washington with their schedules in their little satchels and 
got what they wanted. 

Accept my word for it or not, the American people now have 
the concrete case of a Connecticut manufacturers’ representa- 
tive sitting in the Department of Commerce for two years past, 
gathering the statistics upon which a tariff must be made, work- 
ing for a dollar a year so far as the Government is concerned, 
and the other concrete case of the representative of that associ- 
ation sitting in the office of a Senator, attending public hearings 
before the subcommittee, and then going—but without the 
knowledge or consent, be it said to their credit, of the chairman 
and other members of that committee—into the executive ses- 
sions of the Finance Committee. 

I am talking about the facts, with no purpose of casting 
reflection upon any man personally. These are the facts, and 
these things are the legitimate outgrowth of the system of the 
ecopartnership between Government and business, driving, driv- 
ing, driving to obtain a rate which will put money into its 
treasury. 

So far as Mr. Grundy is concerned, he honestly believes in 
the high-protective theory carried to the nth power; and he 
believes it entirely legitimate to come down here and to urge 
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his views, and so it is, and nobody disputes it; but when he 
happens to have been the man who was responsible for the 
collection of something over $600,000 in his State, and who had 
much to do with the collection of a million dollars in his State 
which was expended in the last campaign for the election of 
the President of the United States and of such Members of the 
House and Senate as were up for election in 1928, then his 
presence in the gallery, his constant presence in the committee 
room, his constant pressure upon men of his party as well as 
the men of other parties, becomes an altogether different 
thing. But so far have we gone that many respectable news- 
papers in the country do not boldly defend but they extenuate 
and excuse everything in connection with Mr. Grundy’s ap- 
pearance in Washington during the pendency of this entire tariff 
bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator, but I am ready to 
yield the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I hope the Senator from Georgia will 
indicate that there were certain exceptions of Senators who 
were candidates in 1928 upon the Republican ticket in so far 
as Mr. Grundy or any other regular Republican campaign 
contributions were concerned. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am satisfied that that is true. On the con- 
trary, I think Mr. Grundy, whether he did or not, would have 
been quite willing to raise a million or so dollars to defeat 
some Senators on the other side of this aisle who were candi- 
dates in the last election, 

Before I take my seat let me say that if this bill does not 
result in the further tightening of the strangle hold of industry 
upon the throat of the common man in America it will be be- 
cause there are some men on the other side of the aisle who 
have the courage to take their political lives in their hands 
again and again and make a fight not only for the farmer but 
for the general consumer; and by far the greater credit for 
whatever we may hope to do in this legislation will lie with 
those courageous Senators on the other side of the aisle who 
will not bow down to party and who will not strengthen the 
strangle hold of powerful industry upon the throat of the com- 
mon man, the consumer, the farmer, the small producer, even in 
the ranks of the manufacturers themselves. 

Mr. President, I had not thought to say anything this morn- 
ing; but I am deeply impressed, whatever is done with this 
tariff legislation, that this bill is likely to remain what, indeed, 
it is—a badge of dishonor and shame—unless some of us here 
and some of those on the other side of the aisle can write out 
of this bill the rates that have been further advanced in behalf 
of industry when there was, perhaps, less excuse for increasing 
the measure of protection given to general industry than ever 
before in our history. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GILLETT]. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Let it be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 28, strike out all after line 
7 down to and including line 2, page 29, and insert: 


Senator from 


(1) When in tubes, jars, cakes, pans, or other forms, not exceeding 
1% pounds net weight each, and valued at less than 20 cents per dozen 
pieces, 1% cents each per jar or tube; 1 cent each per cake, pan, or 
other forms; when assembled in paint sets, kits, or color outfits, with or 
without brushes, water pans, outline drawings, stencils, or other articles, 
in addition to the rates provided above, 20 per cent ad valorem on the 
value as aSsembled. 

(2) When in tubes, jars, cakes, pans, or other forms, valued at 20 
cents or more per dozen pieces, and not exceeding 1%4 pounds net weight 
each, 2 cents each per tube or jar and 40 per cent ad valorem; in cakes, 
pans, or other forms, 1144 cents each and 40 per cent ad valorem; when 
assembled in paint sets, kits, or color outfits with or without brushes, 
water pans, outline drawings, stencils, or other articles, 70 per cent ad 
valcrem on the value as assembled: Provided, That the words “ assem- 
bled” or “assembly’’ when used in this paragraph shall mean the 
identical form, container, and assortment of merchandise customarily 
and generally sold to the ultimate consumer or user. When imported 
in any other form, container, or assembly, the container and the contents 
shall pay duty as if imported separately. 

(8) In bulk, or any form exceeding 144 pounds net weight each, 12 
cents per ounce. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, whose amendment is now pending, whether his 
amendment is the same that was offered by one of the do- 
mestic producers, as found on page 276 of the Senate com- 
mittee hearings? In other words, is it not an amendment in 
conformity with the wishes of a number of domestic man- 
ufacturers who were intent upon increasing the tariff upon 
these pigments used in the schools and by the school children, 
15,000,000 of them, to the extent of 100 per cent—from 100 to 
207 per cent? 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, no. The amendment is in the interest of 
the manufacturers who make these cakes. Whether or not it is 
the same amendment that was introduced in the hearings, I do 
not know. I presume it is. 

Mr. KING. As I followed it, I think it is the same as an 
amendment which they suggested to the Senate committee, and 
probably to the House committee—— 

Mr. GILLETT. It probably is the same. 

Mr. KING. The result of which, if accepted, would be to in- 
crease the rates 207 per cent on some of these commodities. 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, no; it would not increase them so much 
as that. It increases them from 40 per cent to about 100 per 
cent. I explained it very fully last evening, and while I pre- 
sume many Senators are in the Chamber now who were not here 
then, I do not think I ought to take the time to repeat the 
argument. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I would like to have the at- 
tention of the chairman of the Committee on Finance. Am I to 
understand that under the amendment suggested by the commit- 
tee the rate charged would be identical with the rate in the 
present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate in the committee amendment is exactly 
the same as that in existing law. 

Mr. COPELAND. What does the Senator from Utah think 
would be the effect of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts? Would it increase materially the rate 
upon these articles? 

Mr. SMOOT. The House provision, as well as the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, would increase the 
rate by inserting a specific duty, as the Senator will see. The 
amount of the specific duty provided for in the House text and 
the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts represents 
the increase over the rate in existing law. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it seems to me that the recom- 
mendations of the Finance Committee are so much wiser and 
more moderate that we should accept them in preference to the 
amendment which has been offered by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. I am willing to take a vote upon the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, believing that we 
ought to vote down his amendment; and, for the moment, at 
least, stand by the Finance Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CoprpELAND] wishes to make some remarks on the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KING. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. COPELAND. As far as I am concerned, Mr. President, 
I share the view of the junior Senator from Utah. I should 
feel called upon, in conscience, to do everything I could to 
defeat the proposal of the Senator from Massachusetts. In 
my judgment, the multitudes of young artists and old artists, in 
fact, all artists, those who are called upon to make use of 
these colors, will be satisfied if the law is left as it is. So Iam 
willing to have a vote taken on the amendment offered hy the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and if that is defeated I shall 
interpose no objection to the acceptance of the committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. GiLtert]. 


Mr. GILLETT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (when Mr. HALg&’s name was 
called). The Chair wishes to announce the absence of the senior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] on account of illness and will 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. KING (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Keyes]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PitTMAN] and vote “ nay.” 
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Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). I tave a 
pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Town- 
SEND], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Minnesota 
{[Mr. SHIPsTEAD] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STEPHENS]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] to the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Hats], which I trans 
fer to my colleague [Mr. GLass] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. TYDINGS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
MercaLFr], who is ill. If he were present and I were permitted 
to vote, I should vote “ nay,” and he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. Gass], but in view of the statement made by the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] I transfer my pair to 
the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] and allow my vote 
to stand. 

Mr. SCHALL. I would like to have the Recorp show that 
my colleague [Mr. Surpsteap] is ill. 

Mr. BRATTON. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], which I transfer to the junior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARAWAY] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the junior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Heserr] is paired with the junior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BiEease]. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 53, as follows: 
YEAS—19 

McNary 
Moses 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Sackett 
NAYS—53 
King 
La Follette 
McKellar 
MeMaster 
Norbeck 


Allen 
Bingham 
Couzens 
Dale 
Edge 


Fess 

Gillett 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Hatfield 


Shortridge 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Warren 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Connally 
Copeland 
Cutting 
Deneen 


Dill 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glenn 
Goff 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Howell 
Jones 


Kendrick 


Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Overman 
Ransdell 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
NOT VOTING—23 
Pine 
Pittman 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Gould Keyes Robinson, Ind. 
Hale Metcalf Shipstead 

So Mr. GILLErT’s amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now recurs 
upon agreeing to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. While so many Senators are present I want to 
call attention to a report which I have received in response 
to my request, giving the situation as to animal and vegetable 
oils and fats, arranged in order of importance according to 
quantity of imports for consumption and giving information as 
to production, imports, exports, and prices. The paragraphs 
relating to the subject are so involved, one with the other, that 
I am going to ask Senators, before we take up the subject 
Monday, to examine this report in the Recorp and study the 
figures. I think it will be very illuminating and it may help 
greatly in enabling Senators to arrive at the vote they may 
want to cast. 

Mr. NORRIS. The report is to be printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I ask unanimous consent that the report 
be printed in the Recorp, so that every Senator may be able to 
obtain the information it gives. I think it will be absolutely 
necessary to have it when we begin consideration of the oil 
paragraphs in the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 


Hastings 
Hebert 
Johnson 
Kean 


Blease 
Burton 
Caraway 
Glass 


Stephens 
Townsend 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Watson 


Without objection, it is so 
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The tables are as follows: 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL OILS AND FATS—IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION, 1928 


TABLH 1.—Animal and vegetable oils and fats arranged in order of im- 
portance according to quantity of imports for consumption, 1928 


Para- 


Commodity graph 


| 
Quantity Value 
| 


Pounds | 
55 | 290, 696, 971 
, 636, 702 


60, 269 | 
169, 227, 565 | 


Coconut oil 
Free, product of Philippine Islands 
Dutiable at 2 cents per pound - ._. 
Palm oil 
Chinese wood oil, nut oil or tung oil, or oil of 
lanai cic ainasawaiciang ainiassaeaicaieaeasacaipaiacaeoaieaeiatel 
Olive oil, edible 
In packages weighing less than 40 pounds 
Other 
Palm kernel 
Olive oil, inedible, for mechanical or manufac- 
turing purposes... 
Sulphured or foots. 
Other___. 
Whale oil, n. s. PD. .. 
Herring, menhaden, and sod oil 
Cod-liver oil 
Rapeseed oil_. 


$23, 067, 760 
23, 061, 357 


6, 403 
11, 066, 721 


13, 419, 029 
15, 347, 921 
9, 114, 185 
6, 233, 736 
4, 369, 100 


4, 241, 620 
2, 896, 049 
1, 345, 571 
3, 021, 378 
1, 784, 293 
2, 517, 164 
1, 504, 321 
1, 034, 054 


109, 221, 771 
83, 391, 900 | 
49, 264, O51 | 
34, 127, 849 
53, 812, 482 | 


49, 367, 524 | 
39, 546, 684 
9, 810, 840 
48, 426, 495 | 
38, 375, 370 
19, 304, 498 | 
16, 875, 675 | 
13, 421, 499 | 
12, 043, 858 | 931, 212 
1 377, 641 102, 842 
2, 587, 150 776, 557 
: 11, 769, 255 801, 278 
Wool grease, including ‘degras or brown wool. 
grease - ama ninibaaaiddedadinbaien 
Crude- 
Refined or improved, ~ ineluding adeps 
lane, hydrous, and anhydrous- --___._-. 
Sesame oil- 
Vegetable tallow_._. 
Butter-_- 
Sperm oil_. 
Fish oils, n. s. 
Peanut oil 
Perilla oil 


10, 668, 960 | 
8, 297, 650 


2, 371, 310 | 
6, 264, 113 


359, 375 
202, 611 


156, 764 
pi 


1, 621, 670 
1, 460, 955 
1, 091, 925 
1 033, 028 | 


Expressed and extracted oils, n. s. p.f 
Castor oil 

Oleo oil 

Animal] oils, fats, and greases, n. s. p. 
Linseed oil, raw, boiled, or oxidized 
Almond oil, sweet 
Poppy-seed oil, raw, 
Croton oil 


boiled, or oxidized___. 


Dudsnenentadsesiucindasbdinabnesdtebaaidatins 
| 


959, 381, 370 | 


TaBLe 2.—Animal and vegetable oils and fats, dutiable and free, 
arranged in order of importance according to quantity of imports for 
consumption, 1928 


Oils Quantity Value 


DUTIABLE Pounds 


83, 391, 900 
48, 426, 495 
38, 375, 370 
16, 875, 675 
13, 421, 499 
12, 587, 150 
10, 668, 960 
4, 334, 684 
3, 315, 308 | 
2, 364, 540 
2, 219, 359 | 
1, 621, 670 
1, 460, 955 | 
1, 091, 925 | 


Olive, edible 
Whale, n. s. p. f 
Herring, menhaden, and sod_-.- 
Rapeseed 
Animal tallow 
Soybean -- -- 
Wool grease. 
Butter - 

ae 
Fish, n. 8. . p. t 
Peanut ____. 
Pa stearin - 


$15, 347, 921 
3, 021, 378 
1, 784, 293 
1, 504, 321 
1, 034, 054 

7 776, 557 
35 


Animal fats, greases, Nn. s. p. f-- 


Poppyseed_.. 
Cottonseed 





290, 636, 702 | 
169, 227, 565 | 
109, 221,771 | 13,419, 029 
53, 812,482 | 4,369, 190 
49, 367, 524 | 4, 241, 620 
19, 304, 498 | 2, 517, 164 

11, 769, 255 | 801, 273 

6, 264, 113 667, 902 

7 358, 375 

214, 262 
57, 137 

580 


23, 061, 357 


Coconut, Philippine Islands --.......................-..- 
Pal 11, 066, 721 


Olive, inedible 


ann 
v egetable tallow 
a 
Almond, sweet... 
Croton. 


2, 010, 957 | 
85, 865 
910 | 
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Taste 3.—Animal and vegetable oils and fate arranged by groups | TABLE 5.—Domestic production of animal and vegetable otls and fats, 
according to uses and in order of importance of imports for consump- 1928, arranged in groups according to usaye—Continued 
tion, 1928 scienaiciaadapeamisiaaiataicglpaaiabelsdelaaleaiadinniptanidainiconniassibi 
SOAP OILS Quantity 


Dutiable oils Quantity Value Free oils Quantity ; 
| Edible oils—Continued. Pounds 
RIN Tallow, edible 41, 010, 650 
Pounds Pounds Olive, edible.............. a 1, 433, 017 
Whale, n. s. p. f-] 48, 426, 495 | $3, 021, 378 |! Coconut, Phil- Peanut, virgin and crude 12, 439, 080 
Herring, menha- || ippine Islands-/290, 636, 702 | $23, 061, 357 
den, and sod_-| 38,375,370 | 1,784,293 || Palm 1169, 227,565 | 11, 066,721 
Animal tallow --| 13, 421,499 | 1,034,054 || Palm kernel...) 53, 812, 482 
Fish, n. s. p. f...| 2, 364, 540 91,702 || Olive, inedible-_} 49, 367, 524 o 
Seal 86,407 || Vegetable tal- 751, 444, 531 
Expressed and 4, 715, 908 
extracted, ee eee 
n.s. p.f.-.-..-| 1,091, 925 98, 222 756, 160, 439 
Animal fats, —— 
greases, n.s.p.f. 261, 622 18, 284 


| 
| 
| 
| ' 
Coconut. ....... 60, 269 6, 403 | 56, 521, 100 


<<< 9, 107, 903 
568, 370, 323 | 43, 097, 173 6,527, 938 
1, 873, O85 

703, 500 


Total _...-.{105, 462, 675 | 6, 140, 743 Total... 


| 





PAINT OILS 


ccinannsicciaannaieanaiitsllibigginieatiaiaicmninits 

Soybean ........| 12, 587, 150 $776, 557 || Chinese wood, | on cen Soap oils: = = 
173, 918 14, 056 tung... --|109, 221, 771 13, 419, rs 

; ; ; ra 914 ORS Tallow, inedible 381, 542, 802 

44, 800 7, 922 |) Perilla 2, 010, 957 214, 262 Guana ae sil’ 190, 463 


Total....- 12, 805,058 | 798, 535 Total....j111, 282,728 | 13, 633, 291 Garbage grease 89, 378, S41 





White grease 77, 951, 429 
siceeniadenddieniaisanstael oceal —— grease 7 71, 600, 006 
‘ankage grease 53, 476, 
nn Brown grease ' 
| | Herring and sardine oil 
83, 391, 900 |$15, 347, 921 || Sesame. $667, 902 Menhaden oil. -_-....... 7 
Butter _-..-- 4, 334, 684 1, 562, 283 1, 798 
Peanut 2, 219, 359 287, 075 Whale oil 9, 716, 250 
Oleo stearin.....| 1, 621, 670 144, 400 All other marine animal... 1, 586, 993 
ee ! 623, 931 77, 381 13, 094 
Cottonseed 530 71 a 
_—_—— SEREUUEREE: EaneernE 1, 136, 233, 799 
Total..... 92, 192, 074 | 17, 419, 131 || Total_...| 6, 264, 113 667, 902 = ——= 
5, 453, 002, 265 





- _ —— a" | TABLE 6,—Sogp oile: Prices of animal and vege table oils and fats, 1923— 
R i | 16,875, 675 | $1, 504, 321 |! Cod liver a pene” 
apeseed ....... , O40, OF $1, 004, | Co x 
Wool grease.....| 10,668,960 | ’ 359, 375 || Cod 7 (Cents per pound) 
Sperm _-. ----=--| 3, 315, 308 167, 776 || Almond, re 85, 865 


MISCELLANEOUS OILS 


| 
| 


| Palm oil e . . 
| New York | 2 ao a 
spot edible 


Custor_..--...-.| 1,033,023 | 101, 454 |/ Croton 910 
Total.....| 31,892,971 | 2, 132, 926 Total ....| 31, 160, 528 | 3, 376, 159 


TaBLE 4.—Lwports of animal and vegetable oils and fats, 1928, arranged 
in groups according to usage 


New York 


Menhaden, crude, | 
f. o. b. factory 


New York 
Whale, crude, No. 1, 
Sardine tanks, Pacific 


Herring tanks 


| 
| 
Quantity Value | 


| Coconut, New York 
| Salmon tanks, Pacific 


| Denatured, 


| 


Soap oils: Pounds 1923—Jan....| 8% 
Miscellaneous animal greases and fats 62, 974,993 | $5, 713, 183 
Coconut oil 24, 652, 602 
Miscellaneous expressed oils and inedible fats 8, 190, 180 bs 
Vegetable soap stock -. 7, 528, 590 g 1924—Jan-.... 
Grease stearin 1, 452, 136 BP nas 
Ts ncce ani aamicbeneinneaneten 881, 820 f July... 
Other animal oils, inedible 741, 376 


Total 106, 421, 697 


D> gn 
ae 


NWO 


ome 


ee 
a 
Ww 
w 
AND SAD 


Oc 
1925—Jan-.-. 


o 


“a 
~ 


Edible oils: 

Lard 759, 722, 195 

Oleo oil 62, 779, 381 

Cottonseed, crude and refined 51, 702, 246 

Lard, neutral 23, 749, 830 

TP CE tin acnassnnmaineee 6, 778, 831 1927—Jan.... 
Vegetable oil lard compounds - - 5, 680, 959 f Apr... 
Lard compounds containing animal fat 4, 713, 368 July... 
Oleo and lard stearin Oct.... 
Oleomargarine of animal or vegetable fats 7 1928—Jan.... 
Other edible vegetable oils and fats 
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Corn oil 


on 











RERRERK 
Rowen neeKe woe 


1929—Jan.... 
Bs cckiictkintcemitimiiioiaemedad 926, 897, 811 Apr... 4 
7 July... 2 
Paint oils: Oct.... 8% 
Soybean oil 7, 142, 097 i a | 
Linseed oil 1, 965, 147 1 Sources: Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter; Chemical Markets; Drug Markets; Year 
9, 107, 244 Book of U.8. Department of Agriculture; National Provisioner, first quotation of 
satemeiaen eae nae eleees 4 e 
1, 222, 932 TaBLE 6.—Paint oils: Prices of animal and vegetable oils and fats, 1923- 
—| 1928, by quarters + 


(Cents per pound) 
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TABLE 5.—Domestic production of animal and vegetable oils and fats, 


Linseed | Tung oil, | Soybean Porilla Poppy- 
1928, arranged in groups according to usage N 


(tanks) | .York | YK | York 


3 ll 13%) 3634 
Edible oils: April 124% 164% 30 
Lard, other edible $ 12% 14 30 
Cottonseed, crude met am M4 10% 14 28% 
Corn, crude 1 Sources: Oil, Paint, and D Reporter; Chemical Markets Drug Markets; 
Lard, DOUG... .wncnccscecensncesnnensnssunssouncnsasencun Year Book of U.S. Department of Agriculture; National Provisioner, first quota 
tion of each quarter. 
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TaBLE 6.—Patnt oils: Priced of animal and vegetable oils ané fats, 1923— | TaBL® ¥.—MisceHaneous otle:Prices of animal and vegetadle oile and 
1928, by quarters—Continued. fats, 1923—1928—Continued 
Linseed | rung oil, | Soybean 0 Castor | Rapeseed oil 
oil, crude,, New oil, crude, a l, RO te ee am, | Croton Sweet 
New York New "Fo k No. 1 oral. } oil, almond, 
York | (tanks) | York ’ c grade, fo pb, |Cod oil | U.S. P.,| refined, 


New Re- Os abaay | New New 





1924—January 11% 11%} 
April ye 11% satiate aaa SS 
July 12% ] 
eee wrens. 2% g 124% Japanese 
2 13% ney 1 104) 
13) al 10% 
134, y 4 


New > * 
York fined | podford is York 


1928—January . 
April... 
July.... 
October 


1929—January 
April... 
July 
eR R EB iincccnnccn 


Prices at Chicago; low quotation ; first iseue in each quarter 
[From National Provisioner] 
(Cents per pound) 





nore a = oe en Pure lard, Olin ates 
TABLE 6.—Zdible oils: Prices pm oianet and vegetable oils and fats, kettle | rin prime Edible 
1923-1928, by quarters rendered edible tallow 


: ible 
(Cents per pound) (tierces) 


11. 50 
13. 25 
12.75 
14. 50 
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1925—January - 
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TABLE 6.—Miscellaneous oils: Prices of animal and vegetable oils and 13. 00 
fats, 1923—1928, by quarters * | 
(Cents per pound) : 13. 50 1 

1929—January . . 75 | 11. 25 10. 25 | 

11. 25 10. 00 

; 11. 00 | 9. 00 | 

almond, October...----- i 10. 25 | 10. 50 
£ o. b, |Cod oil |U. 8. e. refined, | 


Re- ——————_———_——— . - 
fined anand Prices, cottonseed oil; first quotation in each quarter; low 


[From Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter] 
(Cents per pound) 
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_| Sources: Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter: Chemical Markets; Drug Markets; 
Yearbook of U.S 8. Department of Agriculture; National Provisioner. First quotation 
of each quarter. 4 Prime summer yellow. 
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Prices, cottonseed oil; first quotation in each quarter; low—Continued 
Se ee oe ae acest ndash natiadaagaoda ede Rotana ene 


Spot New | Crude (im- 
mediate 
southeast) 


Tanks 
9. 25 
11. 00 
Nom. 
8. 00 
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1 Prime summer yellow. 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to me to enable me to ask a question of the Senator 
from Utah? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from New Jersey for that 
purpose? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. In connection with the statement just made by 
the Senator from Utah, a number of vegetable oils, as the Sena- 
tor will recall, appear in the free list where a provision is in- 
cluded that the oils must be properly denatured so as not to be 
useful for edible purposes. When the discussion on paragraphs 
53 and 54 is undertaken, would that contemplate going all the 
way over to the free list or would the particular items now in 
the free list remain there until the free list is reached? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is my opinion that the items which are now 
on the free list will remain there until we reach the free list 
for consideration. I think there are very few of them on the 
free list about which there is any question. 

Mr. EDGE. That is my understanding. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. I would like to suggest, in answer to the 
inquiry of the Senator from New Jersey, that the amendment 
proposed by the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. THoMAs] con- 
templates taking some of the inedible oils from the free list and 
putting them upon the dutiable list, and for that reason dis- 
cussion of the items on the free list is bound to come up when 
his substitute is offered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Whenever we take items from the free list and 
put them upon the dutiable list, of course, then all we have to 
do when we reach the free list is to disagree to the amendment 
there contained. There will not be any discussion after the 
question is finally decided in connection with the paragraphs in 
the dutiable list. 

Mr. WAGNER. I join in the hope expressed by the Senator 
from Utah that the items referred to will remain upon the free 
list. 

Mr. SMITH. 
Utah a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield for that purpose? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina to ask one question of the Senator from Utah, 
and I will permit the Senator from Utah to make one answer. 

Mr. SMITH. The one question is, What is the source of the 
Senator’s statistics? 

Mr. SMOOT. The source of the statistics I have just asked to 
have printed in the Recorp is the Tariff Commission, prepared 
at the request of members of the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the committee. The Senator 
from Massachusetts has the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask the 
attention of the Senate in order that I may make a proposal in 
the way of a compromise to this paragraph. It will be noted 
that there are two classes in the paragraph. One deals with a 
duty upon the paint cakes nonassembled and the other deals 
with the paint assembled. The duty on the nonassembled paint 
cakes is 40 per cent. The duty on the assembled paint, which 
is the article which the school children purchase, is 70 per cent 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
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ad valorem. The duty of 70 per cent is sufficient. No one re- 
quests that it be increased. 

The importers have been defeating the 70 per cent rate by 
bringing in the paint cakes unassembled. 

The grievance that the makers of the students’ boxes have 
is as to the nonassembled paints. Their grievance is that labor 
cost more here; but in Germany the paint can be made from 
oils or other chemicals that have no protective tariff duty. The 
paint makers in this country have a very heavy duty to pay 
upon the oils and chemicals, and not only that but they must 
pay a duty upon the basis of the American valuation. The 
difficulty with which the manufacturer is concerned is not so 
much the protective duty on the assembled paints as it is upon 
the paints unassembled. 

In order to help the domestic manufacturers I am going to 
propose that the duty upon nonassembled paints be increased 
from 40 to 50 per cent and that the duty upon assembled paints 
be reduced from 70 to 60 per cent. In other words, I am seeking 
to give the benefit of a lower tariff duty on the assembled paint 
cakes, but to give the manufacturer a little higher duty upon 
the nonassembled paints. It seems to me that is a fair com- 
promise. I ask unanimous consent that the figure “40” in the 
committee amendment be changed to “50,” and that the figure 
“70” in the second section of the paragraph be changed to “ 60.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator offer that as an amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take up the entire paragraph, because I have to deal 
with the second paragraph in which there is no committee 
— I seek to make the duty lower upon the assembled 
article. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if there would be no objection to 
the Senator offering the amendment, of course he need not ask 
unanimous consent, as he has done. I hope the amendment will 
not prevail. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Am I to understand the Sena- 
tor to take the position that he is opposed to reducing the duty 
upon the assembled cakes of paint? 

Mr. KING. As I understand the situation, the effect of the 
Senator’s amendment will be to increase the ultimate cost by 
a considerable amount—perhaps 25 per cent or more—upon a 
product which is used by the 15,000,000 school children in the 
United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The amendment would re- 
duce the duty of 70 per cent on paints, students’ or children’s 
paints, when assembled, and therefore reduce the cost of the 
assembled paints. The importer who assembles in this country 
ean fix his price now just under 70 per cent. If my amendment 
prevails, he must fix his price to the school children under the 
60 per cent duty. It seems to me the result would be to force 
the retail price down. 

The assembled article has a duty of 70 per cent—that is, the 
paints in the box. I am asking that the duty on the assembled 
product be reduced and that the duty on the paint cakes that are 
imported here to be assembled be increased. I can not see how 
it can result in any increased price when we are actually asking 
for a reduction, and then the importer will have to fix his retail 
price of the assembled cakes in the box below a 60 per cent duty 
rather than below a 70 per cent duty. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, do the school children ever 
buy the unassembled paint? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
point. 

The 


Rarely. There is the whole 


PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The CHrer CLERK. On page 28, line 23, strike out the numeral 
“40” and insert “50,” and on page 29, line 2, strike out the 
numeral “70” and insert “ 60.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts. 


The question is on the amend- 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, is the vote to be taken on the 
amendment as stated by the clerk, or is it to be separated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator to offer it as one amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. It is not fair to reduce 
the duty upon the assembled paint cakes, which is not presented 
to the Senate by the committee, without the two being considered 
together, the nonassembled paint and the assembled paint. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, on this issue as to whether 
the school children are benefited or hurt by the amendment, it 
depends on how many of the boxes are imported and how much 
of the assembled paint is imported. Can the Senator tell us 
what the school children pay for the box containing the paint? 





1929 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The 8-colored box of paint 
cakes exhibited here is 25 cents. The serious difficulty in pro- 
ducing the paint cakes in this country is the cost of the non- 
assembled paint which, as I said, is subject to more expensive 
processes of manufacture here by reason of the excessive duty 
on the oils and chemicals used in making the paint and the 
Jabor involved. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Am I to understand that the 
Senator from Utah is opposed to my amendment? 

Mr. KING. I am. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I withdraw the amendment. 
If it is not possible to get the Senate to agree to reduce the 
duty on assembled paint and increase the duty on nonassembled 
paint, then there is no use spending any time trying to remedy 
the inequalities in this bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not take the time to reply 
to my dear friend, but the conclusion drawn from his remarks, 
I think, does not necessarily follow from the facts. He has 
withdrawn the amendment, so there is nothing to talk about 
in that connection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the committee amendment on page 28. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, before we come to a vote on 
the committee amendment I think it ought to be stated that 
there are a number of organizations in the country who have 
urged the increase in the duty on the unassembled paint be- 
cause of the action of the companies who manufacture them in 
affording a tremendous amount of help to the various schools 
of the country. That protest has come to many of the Senators 
in the form of telegrams. I shall only cite one. It comes from 
Van L. Wills, the president of the Better Schools League at 
Chicago, and in it he describes a bit of the work. He indi- 
cates in the telegram that if the duty is not so fixed that the 
unassembled paint can be manufactured in this country the 
public will lose a very valuable technical and professional serv- 
ice that is being rendered. Referring to the group which manu- 
factures the unassembled paints, the telegram reads: 

CHICAGO, ILL., October 10, 1929. 
Hon, FReDeRIC M. SACKETT, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

In studying the Senate bill we are greatly surprised to learn that 
you have failed to protect our American manufacturers of school water 
colors. This group has made and is now making a great contribution to 
art education in our public, private, and parochial schools throughout 
the country. They are rendering a highly technical and professional 
service through professional art-trained salesmen, traveling school art 
exhibits, art service bureaus, and the publication and distribution of 
beautiful art magazines. If they are not protected and are forced out 
of business in this field by foreign competition it would be a great loss 
to the schools of the United States and to the development of a real 
national art appreciation, which has made wonderful strides through 
their help and assistance since the war. Every other item in the school- 
supply line is protected, and we believe a consistent national policy 
should be pursued by protecting school water colors likewise, and if 
they are not protected because they are a school item, then all school 
supply items for the same reason should be placed on the free list. We 
know of not a single instance where foreign colors are demanded or 
specified. The importers get their business by cutting just under what 
they think the American manufacturers can quote. In the spirit of fair 
play and inspired with a patriotic desire to aid in sponsoring any cause 
that will give us better schools and greater and better art education, we 
earnestly request your support to provide a protective tariff for the 
American manufacturers of school water colors. 

Van L. WILLs, 
President Better Schools League (Inc.). 


The main features of the situation are stated in that tele- 
gram. I think the Recorp ought to show that those of us who 
feel that this is a necessary business have a reason for our posi- 
tion outside of the mere protection of a manufacturing indus- 
try, in that we are trying to assist the schools in promoting art 
education. If that kind of effort shall cease through the failure 
of these companies to continue the manufacture of this article, 
the public schools will probably suffer more in their endeavor 
to advance that kind of education than fronr any other cause. 

Before we vote on the amendment, however, I wish to call 
attention to another feature of it. On unassembled paints—and 
I think those Senators who are interested in lower duties might 
well listen to this statement—on unassembled paints it is pro- 
posed in the amendment to put a duty of 40 per cent, while on 
assembled paints in a tin box, which is pressed out and which 
“an be made upon any machine, we put a duty of 70 per cent. 
The only thing that the assembling of these articles requires is 
the labor of putting the little tins into the box. It can be done 
by thousands in a day by a single man. There is not any justifi- 
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cation, in my judgment, for putting a duty of 40 per cent upon 
the unassembled paints and then giving the manufacturer of the 
little steel box—for that is practically what it is—a duty of 70 
per cent. There was no evidence before the Finance Committee 
of the Senate to show that it costs the difference in the duty to 
do that assembling work. By destroying the industry of mak- 
ing paints there will be taken away from art education in the 
publie schools such assistance as is freely given by the manu- 
facturers ; and by giving the manufacturers of pressed tin boxes 
a duty 30 per cent in excess of the duty that is proposed to be 
placed on unassembled paints, we shall be doing a damage to 
the schools of the country without affording any reciprocal aid 
and help. We shall be taking away that reciprocal aid and help 
which those schools might get and are getting from the manu- 
facturers of the paint itself. In my judgment such action would 
be doing a damage to the children of the country. 

The suggestion that was made by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts of a sufficient increase of the duty upon paint itself to 
warrant the continuance of its production would be of real ad- 
vantage to the people and to the children of the country by 
promoting art education; but the duty proposed to be given to 
the manufacturer of the tin box and the work of a girl putting 
little tins in it with her fingers is an outrage. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from 
tucky yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I should like to ask the Senator which 
represents the greater part of the cost—the paints or the tin 
box? 

Mr. SACKETT. I can not tell the Senator exactly, because I 
have not the record in front of me, but he will find it in the 
hearings. Perhaps the Senator from Massachusetts may be 
able to advise the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That would have a great bearing upon 
the question of what influence a 40 per cent duty or a 60 per 
cent duty or a 70 per cent duty would have on the cost of the 
two articles. 

Mr. GILLETT. The cost of the box is about 5 cents and the 
cost of the tins is about 3 cents, making 8 cents. A dozen cakes 
of paint cost in this country about 15 cents, and there are eight 
of them in the box, which would make the cost of those in the 
box aLout 10 cents. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It is proposed to allow 70 per cent duty 
on the box and only 40 per cent on the paint? 

Mr. GILLETT. On the box and the paint both 70 per cent 
when assembled. Of course, the trouble is they send them over 
in bulk and then assemble them here. 

Mr. SACKETT. They do not import a single one assembled, 
as I understand; there are no imports of the completed box 
assembled. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The Senator’s contention is that an ad- 
vantage is given to the maker of the box in levying a duty of 
70 per cent? 

Mr. SACKETT. 
assembled paints. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts addressed 
the Chair. 

Mr. SACKETT. I stand corrected. The chairman of the 
committee says they import a few of them, but I understand 
the number is very small. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mtr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Kentucky seems to have 
studied this matter very carefully. I should like to ask him 
what duty does he propose with reference both to the assembled 
and unassembled as being a fair proportionate duty? 

Mr. SACKETT. If the Senator please, I was very much 
impressed with the suggestion made by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. When I found that the pigment and other ma- 
terials of which the paints were made cost so much more in 
this. country—and much of the material used in the manufac- 
ture of the paints, as I understand, bears a duty before it is 
manufactured into paints—I realized that the difference in the 
cost of production here and the import price as disclosed was 
so wide that the manufacturers in this country are unable to 
produce them at a profit. 

That is the evidence we have. I have never been into the 
factories, and I can not say definitely; but I found, in view of 
the difference in the cost of the assembled outfit, that a duty 
of 70 per cent is practically an embargo. It seems to me if we 
could lower one considerably and raise the other sufficiently to 
continue American manufacture and retain the aid in art edu- 
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cation, which is going on over the country through the efforts 
of the paint manufacturers, that we would be doing a real 
service not only to the people who work in the factories mak- 
ing these paints and to the capital that is invested in the busi- 
ness but to the children themselves, I think that some arrange- 
ment 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
ator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator as a member of 
the Finance Committee heard all the evidence in connection 
with this matter, and most of it he has read. I want to ask 
him a frank question. Is he not convinced that if this duty is 
not changed the school children of America will be painting 
from German boxes and German paints? 

Mr. SACKETT. I think that undoubtedly will be the case. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, And that the industry will 
go to Germany? 

Mr. SACKETT. 
mony shows. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And that it may be possible 
to save it by lessening the spread between these two duties? 

Mr. SACKETT. That seems to me to be a very reasonable 
conclusion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to go on record as 
being opposed, because of a failure to rearrange the brackets 
fixing tariff duties, to transferring this industry or any other 
industry from this country to Germany. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. If I understand the position of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, his criticism relates to the rate as given 
at the top of page 29? 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why does not the Senator propose to lower 
the rate? 

Mr. SACKETT. The reason I have not proposed to lower 
that rate alone was because I hoped there would be sufficient 
Senators here who, after listening to the argument, would see 
that the Senator from Massachusetts was entirely right. 

Mr. COPELAND. He usually is. 

Mr. SACKETT. 1 am asking that there may be some in- 
creased duty upon an article which shows according to all the 
testimony that it can not be produced at a profit on the present 
basis. 

I really thought that we would be doing a service to art 
education in this country if we continued those manufacturers 
in business. I do not believe it is going to amount to an in- 
crease in the cost of the materials; it is a very small increase of 
duty ; and it will afford encouragement to those who are trying 
to do something for art education. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will bear 
with me—— 

Mr. SACKETT. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. He, of course, has read the brief of the 
American Artists’ Professional League as found on pages 785 
and 786 of the tariff readjustment hearings before the House 
committee? 

Mr. SACKETT. 

Mr. COPELAND. 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 


1 think undoubtedly that is what the testi- 


I do not think I have read that. 

I have on my desk letters from artists in 
my State. For instance, from Mrs. Burr H. Nicholls, of Buffalo, 
N. Y.; from the New Rochelle Art Association; from Mrs. 8. 
Frances Herschel, of Albany, N. Y.; from Isabel Bishop, of 
New York City; from Seymore M. Stone, of New York City; 
from Kenneth Hayes Miller, of the Art Students’ League, of 
New York; from Julia M. Wickham, of Cutchogue, N. Y.; and 
others, pointing out that 80 per cent of the artists’ material— 
that is, unassembled material—the colors and paints used, come 
from abroad. I liked what the Senator frankly said about the 
Senator from Massachusetts. He said he is right about this 
question, and I said “he usually is right.” I myself would 
be glad to vote for a decrease in the tariff as found on page 29 
on the assembled materials, which are those used by the schools, 
but I think it would be outrageous to increase the tariff on the 
material brought in in bulk, the unassembled material, because 
that would be a discouragement, would be a tax upon the whole 
artistic fraternity and put upon art in this country. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, may I say that I do not agree 
with the Senator about that? I do not think it will be a tax on 
art: I think that the tariff rate given to the manufacturing 
industry producing this material is a help to art, because it 
brings those people who do that kind of work into close con- 
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nection with the schools. I think the difference between a 40 
per cent and a 50 per cent duty, as suggested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts upon the unassembled paints, will bring 
a very smull increased cost, indeed, if any at all, and that the 
benefit derived from this industry being conducted here rather 
than making our people entirely dependent upon the German 
manufacturers for their paint, be they just as good, warrants us 
in considering that this is an industry which needs help if we 
are going to continue it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask—and I do so for informa- 
tion—exactly the manner in which these colors are used. First, 
may I say—and this is a statement rather than a question, but 
it will be the basis for the question—an examination of the 
Tariff Summary shows, first, that the manufacturers coming 
under this paragraph produced $8,320,776 worth of these paints 
and colors every year? 

Mr. GILLETT. I think the Senator is mistaken about that. 
That covers artists’ materials, I think. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will permit me, I said that under 
paragraph 67 the Tariff Summary mentions the artists’ paints 
or colors and under the heading “ Production” says: 


Separate production statistics on artists’ paints or colors are not 
available, being combined with those of other artists’ materials. Total 
value of artists’ materials produced in 1925 was $8,320,776. 


I am advised, however—and if I am wrong, of course, I 
shall be very glad to be corrected—that there has been an in- 
crease since 1925. These seem to have been the latest figures 
available when this summary was prepared, , 

Mr. SACKETT. That is probably true. 

Mr. KING. The imports are only 273,408 pounds imported 
in bulk, and 61,000 pounds plus that came in assembled sets and 
kits; so that the great majority of the imports are in the bulk 
form. When the bulk form comes to the United States, my in- 
formation is—and I ask for information—that it is then put 
into these little tins and distributed to the school children 
throughout the United States; so that 40 per cent only is the 
tariff imposed upon the paints that are used by the school 
children of the United States. The amendment of my good 
friend from Massachusetts, as I understood it—if I am wrong, 
of course, I want to be corrected—would increase the duty 
on these paints that the children get from 40 per cent ad valorem 
to 50 per cent ad valorem. Of course, I assume, and that is 
my information, that the overwhelming majority of the paints 
used by the school children come out of the bulk imports rather 
than out of the finished product, 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
in the work of the Finance Committee there were very many 
portions of the record of imports that could not be applied as 
furnished by the Tariff Commission, because the individual 
article which we were discussing was not segregated from the 
general bulk of material. In this particular case the record 
of imports includes artists’ materials of all kinds; and we can 
not say, from the record as furnished by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, just how much of these children’s school colors did come 
into the country. It does not show. We can not give you that; 
but if you will take the cost of production of this material 
as given by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GiLLert] 
yesterday, with the amount of duty that there is on the raw 
material, these people are not able to continue to manufacture; 
and it does seem to me that this country ought to protect that 
business at least up to a point where it would not be destroyed 
and go to Germany. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor yield? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SACKETT. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the Senate is going to be 
more concerned about selling these paints to children at a low 
price than about maintaining an industry here, the reasonable 
thing to do, in view of the evidence that the industry can not 
compete with German paints because of our American valuation 
on chemicals and oils, is, of course, to remove both duties, 
put the paint boxes on the free list. In my opinion there will 
be no industry in America, so why have school children pay 
70 per cent and 40 per cent on material that can not be and 
will not be produced here? This will give the market to 
Germany and let them control the price, 

Mr. SACKETT. I do not quite see what the object of any 
tariff is if it is not to protect the industry. It would be better 
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for the consumer if he did not have to pay any tariff. Does not 
that sound like logic? 

Mr. KING and Mr. COPELAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky is 
always logical. Sometimes his premises are wrong. In this 
instance I have no doubt his logic is faultless, but his premises 
I think are unsound. 

Mr. SACKETT. May I ask what those premises are? I am 
seeking information. 

Mr. KING. The premises are that the Senator assumes, first, 
that this industry will not be permitted to exist unless it main- 
tains this high tariff; and, secondly, that the emendation which 
the Senator seeks will reduce the price of the product to the 
15,000,000 children in the schools, 

Mr. SACKETT. No; I did not put it on any such premise as 
that at all, if the Senator please. I am not one to stand here 
and say that if we raise the duty it is going to make the product 
cheaper, That is not necessarily the case. Frequently, how- 
ever, it happens, because it encourages an industry to build up, 
and we have active internal competition; but I do say that the 
amount of increase will not be material, and that the loss that 
art education and the children would suffer by reason of destroy- 
ing the domestic industry, as I think the evidence clearly shows 
would happen in this case, more than offsets the very slight 
amount of increase on this bulk material. I want to be under- 
stood on that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I call the attention of the Senator to the 
brief of the Prang Co., New York City, found on page 779 of the 
House hearings, where this statement is made: 


The applicants for this increase claim that “all American manufac- 
turers have been operating at a loss in this line.” We challenge this 
statement. We further submit that, if any loss has been incurred, it 
has been due to their methods of doing business and not to competition 
of any imported school colors. 


Then they point out why they believe that, and why it has 
not destroyed American manufacturers, because they point out 
that the cost of imported colors is from 80 cents to $1.30 per 
hundred cakes, while in submitting bids to the New York City 
Board of Education and to other establishments the bids made 
were as low as 50 cents a hundred cakes; showing that these 
American manufacturers have been able to meet the competition 
abroad. 

Further on in this brief, listen to the conclusions: 


From the foregoing facts it is evident that— 

1. The most important item affected by the proposed law will be the 
colors used in the public schools. 

2. The increased cost will fall on school pupils and boards of educa- 
tion. 

8. The increase ts not necessary, 

4. The increase in cost of school colors will be from 300 to 500 per 
cent. 

5. Compared with the millions of school pupils involved the number 
of workmen affected is unimportant. 

6. No theory of the tariff or of taxation will justify any addition to 
the cost of the necessities of education. 


I sympathize with what the Senator from Kentucky has said; 
but I think, whether his premises are wrong or not, that his 
conclusions are. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ator from Kentucky yield? : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SACKETT. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There seems to be an impres- 
sion that there is something before the Senate other than the 
committee amendment. I want to say that this debate is more 
or less out of order, because the unanimous consent which I re- 
quested to take up another section of this paragraph in order 
to equalize the spread in rates here has been objected to, and 
the only question before the Senate is the committee amend- 
ment; and I do not understand that there is any objection to 
the committee amendment in view of the opposition to my pro- 
posed compromise. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KING. I beg the Senator from Massachusetts to under- 
stand that I did not object to unanimous consent to take up the 
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amendment. I merely stated that I could not accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understood the Senator to 
object to taking it up, because I asked unanimous consent. 

Mr. KING. Oh, no; I did not. 

Mr. SACKETT. No; I do not think he did. 

Mr. KING. I never would object to a request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts to take up a matter by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SACKETT. I want to know whether this is a bill to pro- 
tect the German importer in his prices on these things, or 
waa it is a bill to protect the American producer; that 
is all, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We will find out by this 
vote. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Kentucky a question about a statement he made. He said 
that in this item the consumer would pay the tax, and that we 
ought to put this article on the free list unless we are going 
to give ample protection. Is it the conclusion of the Senator, 
after careful thought and consideration, that the consumer pays 
the tax imposed in this bill? 

Mr. SACKETT. I have seen a good many cases where he 
did not pay any tax at all, and I have seen some where he did; 
and I would not make it as a definite proposition for all time. 
When we built up the tin-plate industry by putting a tax on it, 
I do not know that the consumer paid the tax. Does the Sena- 
tor from Virginia? 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not prepared to say to what extent he 
pays the tax even now. 

Mr. SACKETT. I thought not. I am not, either. 

Mr. SWANSON. It depends upon whether tin is higher here 
than it is elsewhere. 

Here is a confession by a man who is careful and thoughtful, 
a member of this committee, that after careful consideration he 
believes the Democratic contention that the consumer pays the 
tax is correct. If that is true, what does this bill mean? 

Mr. SACKETT. I did not say that, if the Senator please. 

Mr. SWANSON. That was the statement the Senator made— 
that the consumer paid the tax. 

Mr. SACKETT. Oh, no; I did not. 
he may, and in some cases he may not. 

Mr. SWANSON. Subsequently, the Senator did. 

Mr. SACKETT. No; I did not. I deny it. 

Mr. SWANSON. When he does not pay the tax, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is an exceptional case. The Senator tries to isolate—— 

Mr. SACKETT. I did not say that, either. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am proving the Senator’s idea. “There 
are cases where he does not,” was the language the Senator 
used. The merits and demerits of this bill can be handled very 
quickly with that confession. 

Ordinarily, the consumer pays the tax. The object of it is 
to put up the price, to give protection, to enable the producers to 
get higher prices from the consumers. Consequently, this bill 
imposes heavier and heavier and heavier taxes on the American 
people, to be paid by the consumers, so understood; and when 
the consumer does not pay the tax it is an exceptional case, the 
general principle being that he does pay it; but there are some 
cases where he does not. 

I will admit that ultimately, in the long run, there may be 
industries developed in this country where the American pro- 
ducer finally will let the product be sold cheaper to the American 
consumer than if he did not have a factory here; but that is an 
exceptional case; it must be judged on its exceptional merits or 
demerits. The general proposition can not be denied that the 
object of a protective tariff with high rates like these is to 
increase the cost to the consumer; and if the amendments of the 
committee are carried out, this bill will increase the cost millions 
and millions and millions of dollars to the consumers of the 
country. That is the reason why the bill is so objectionable. 
That is the reason why it has received very little approval any- 
where. When we come to debate a specific matter, we find that 
the whole business is based on the idea that the consumers will 
pay more. 

There may be cases where the consumers would be justified 
in paying more, because of the ultimate benefits that will ae- 
crue; but I say, and it can not be denied, that the immediate 
effect, the immediate intention, is to increase the cost of the 
product to the consumer. It is only in exceptional cases where 
it can be shown that the ultimate result will be, in years to 
come, that there will be less cost to the consumer. In 9 cases 
out of 10 that is not the eventual result, however. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 


I said that in some cases 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I simply wish to ask the Senator from 
Utah a question. The Senate committee amendment provides 
for a lower rate than the House? 

Mr. SMOOT. It does. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I move that 
the committee amendment be amended by striking out “40 per 
cent” and inserting “50 per cent.” If that amendment pre- 
vails, I shall then ask unanimous consent to take up clause 2, 
and move to strike out “70 per cent,” the rate fixed in the bill 
upon assembled paints,” and insert “ 60 per cent” instead. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts to strike out 
“40” and insert “ 50.” 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA POLICE DEPARTMENT 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I do not care to take up the 
time of the Senate now in a discussion of the pending amend- 
ment; but I desire to call attention to the first page of the 
Washington Times of Saturday, October 26, 1929, and ask Sena- 
tors to get a copy of it and read it. 

There is one article headed: 


Hits police methods in case. Lips sealed for three years opened to-day 
to reveal facts that throw new light on the Scrivener murder mystery. 


‘That is one of the cases in which they are trying to discredit 
Allen by trying him next Wednesday before a police board, so 
as to try to make an impression on the jury in the trial of the 
Scrivener case, if it should ever be tried, which I doubt, in this 
District, especially under the government that has control of it 
to-day, that has henchmen going around to endeavor to keep 
men from telling the truth who know it, and threaten others 
with discharge if they do tell the truth. 

That article is by a young lady to whom Mr. Scrivener was 
engaged. I ask that it be published in the Rwcorp. 

Here is another article to which I want to call attention: 

M’PHERSON STRANGLER KNOWN 

The Department of Justice has reached the end of its investigation 
of the slaying of Mrs. Virginia McPherson and has definitely established 
the fact that the pretty nurse was the victim of a strangler. 


That is the case which Allen reported, where the authorities 
claimed that Mrs. McPherson had committed suicide. Allen said 
she had not, and not only the grand jury investigated and said 
it was a murder but now the Department of Justice says it was 
a murder. Yet Allen is to be tried for insubordination, and 
has been suspended by Pratt because Allen had the nerve to say 
that Mrs. McPherson was murdered instead of letting it go, con- 
cealed and hidden by certain other members of the detective 
bureau and the District attorney’s office in this District. Pratt 
wants to discredit Allen in that case also by bringing him to 
—_. RACKETEER SNEAKED IN TO HAND 

A headquarters detective slipped a Washington racketeer into the rear 
entrance of the fifth precinct and arranged a cell interview with William 
Wilbur Hand, the Toledo desperado, who escaped from the police station 
early last Wednesday morning. 


Another article introduced precinct No. 5. Look at the smil- 
ing face of this man, how pleasant he looks. 


LANGDON, DRY-SQUAD MAN, IS TRAPPED WITH LOAD 
The Washington Times, aided by special agents of the Bureau of Pro- 


hibition, last night trapped Robert F. Langdon, liquor enforcement 
officer of the fifth precinct— 


A fine fellow — 


as he was about to deliver 10 gallons of whisky at a house in the 2800 
block Thirteenth Street NE. 


* 7 * » * s s 
When asked about his whisky associates, Langdon remarked that he 
was no “ pimp.” 


I congratulate him for that. If a man goes into something 
and gets caught, I do not believe in him squealing on the other 
fellow ; and even though he did run liquor, he is a pretty good 


fellow. It is like a bad boy who loves his mother—as long as 
he loves his mother there is something good in the boy. 

When asked about jis whisky associates, Langdon remarked that he 
was no “pimp” and would take it on the chin rather than drag anyone 
else into the affair. ' 


Here is another article headed— 

Detective and fireman drink in one den. 

That is just a part of the record of the District of Columbia 
police department and the district attorney's office, as published 
in one of the papers of this city this morning. Yet we are 
told that Captain Doyle should be suspended and that Mr. Allen 
should be suspended, taken off the pay roll; that Pratt should be 
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allowed to discredit the testimony of Allen by trying him, and 
having a packed jury, for that is all it will be) Any man who 
has practiced criminal law knows what a packed jury is, and 
especially when one’s enemy, the man who is persecuting him, 
can pick the jury. What chance has a man? It does not make 
any difference what showing he makes, he will be convicted, 
because Pratt wants to shield the department in these two hor- 
rible murders that were passed off in this country as suicides. 

I say and repeat that Pratt should come out of his office at 
the head of the police department; Kelly should come cut of 
his; and Shelby should come out of his. They are charged 
with more serious offenses than Doyle or Allen, but being “ pets” 
of the “higher-ups” are kept on and protected. 

Senators may not believe it; they may think it is idle talk, 
but if we do not do something at an early date in this matter, 
just as surely as we are living this city is going to be a hades 
of crime. It is getting worse every day. Somebody should be 
put in control in this city who would have the nerve and the 
backbone to straighten it out. Somebody should be put in con- 
trol in this city whom the men of the underworld would have 
no hold on. 

A man higher up is gone if he ever accepts one bribe. Sena- 
tors know that. If one of the commissioners of this District ac- 
cepts a present, or if the chief of police or the head of any 
department ever accepts anything, even if it is nothing but a 
couple of quarts of liquor, from an “ underman,” the “ under- 
man” has him fast. We all know that. 

The greatest mistake a young lawyer who starts out to prac- 
tice ever makes is ever letting the other side fool him into 
settling a case because he is going to get a greater sum of 
money than his fee would be. The man who makes the offer 
never hag respect for the one who accepts it; he would not 
give him any business, because having bought him himself he 
would not trust him. So with an officer; once bought always 
bought. 

The same principle applies to an election. If you can hire 
a man to go out and get votes for you, you have to watch him 
all the time, because if you do not he is likely to sell out at 
the last minute. 

Senators we ought to take some action and take it right 
away. This thing is getting serious, and it may be more 
serious than Senators think. It may be brought home; not to 
me personally ; I have no fear of that. I have been threatened 
many a time and, of course, I might some day be killed by 
some fellow who would shoot me in the back. If he comes to 
my face and gives me a chance to defend myself and kills me, 
congratalate him; do not make any complaint about it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator remember that some time 
ago there was a shooting out at a road house in Maryland, or 
in the District of Columbia on a Maryland road, where a man, 
and, I think, a woman, were killed? A citizen of this District 
came to me the other day—and I think the Senator has talked 
to him, too—and told me that he had told one of the detectives 
of the city of Washington who did the shooting and who the 
witnesses were. That detective told him to see another detec- 
tive, and he said he told the other detective about it, and told 
him where the murderer was, but that they had not done any- 
thing about it, and that the man who did the killing was now 
living in a city near by. Is the Senator apprised of that fact? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes; Mr. President, I know of that, and I 
thank the Senator. I would be afraid to tell the Senate much 
of what has been told me, because I do not believe any man 
could possibly believe that the rottenness could exist in the 
world which is said to exist in the city of Washington, and 
how far it reaches, both up and down. 

That is why I think something should be done in this 
matter. The men who are at the head of the government here 
should be required at least to bring about peace and order or 
get out, and men should be put in charge who could protect us, 
The men can protect themselves, but the women and children 
of this community need protection, and we as a Senate should 
demand it. 

I do not want to criticize him, but, to be frank about it, I 
am surprised at Mr. Hoover; I positively am surprised. When 
I was the Governor of South Carolina and had the power to 
appoint law-enforcement officers, if the reports had come to me 
about a commissioner that have come to Mr. Hoover about the 
three commissioners of this District, if the reports had come 
to me about detectives working under the President as they 
have come to him, I would have discharged every one of them, 
even if one of them had been the closest friend I had in the 
world. I do not see how he can sleep peacefully in the White 
House when he knows what is going on in this city, and that 
his friends and supporters are not protected. 
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He should act and do it now; be a man or get out. 
the power and should use it. 

This town is honeycombed with gamblers, blind tigers, women 
of the very worst type, thieves, and like criminals. Who is 
responsible for that but the men who enforce the law in this 
city? I repeat, I am surprised at President Hoover, as little 
respect as I have for him, because he has not at least made 
some attempt to try to correct some of these evils, and stop 
these murders and this horrible crime that is infesting this 
District. Is he afraid of these commissioners? He should 
remember President Harding’s experience. 

Mr. President, I ask that the articles to which I have referred 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Washington Times, October 26, 1929] 


Ex-Fianct Breaks Sitence—Hirs Powice METHODS IN 
CasE 

Lips sealed for three years opened to-day to reveal facts that throw 
new light on the Scrivener murder mystery. 

For the first time since 1926, when Detective Sergeant Arthur B. 
Scrivener was found shot dead in a Georgetown alley, his fiancé, now 
Mrs. Helen Parker Maragon, spoke freely of the circumstances surround- 
ing his death. 

In an exclusive message to the Washington Times Mrs. Maragon, who 
now is in Chicago taking a course of training as a beauty specialist, 
vehemently answered the slanders that have been cast upon her name. 


BITTER TOWARD KELLY 


She was also bitter in her denunciation of Lieut. Edward J. Kelly, 
ousted head of the homicide squad, gq friend of Scrivener’s, who con- 
ducted the investigation into bis death and was the chief advocate of 
a suicide theory. 

She charged that Kelly coached her regarding the testimony she was 
to give at the coroner’s inquest; that he tried to get her to identify 
the death gun as one she had seen in Scrivener’s car; that he endeavored 
to convince her that Scrivener did not intend to marry her but, instead, 
was planning to wed a rival; that Scrivener was a dissolute character ; 
and that he suspected her of having been unduly familiar with him. 

She explained her 3-year silence by declaring that at first she believed 
Kelly to be her sincere friend, and that she thought his line of ques- 


He has 


ScRIVENER’S 


tioning and reasoning was an honest endeavor to solve the mystery sat- 
isfactorily. Now, she says, she has changed her mind and she is ready 
to tell all she knows. 


LETTER DECLARED STOLEN 


Mrs. Maragon, who was Miss Helen Barnes Parker, of McLean, Va., 
and who 14 months after the tragedy married John F. Maragon, a close 
friend of Scrivener, also revealed that a letter that Scrivener had 
written his mother a few days before his death extolling his fiancé 
and rejoicing over the prospect of his coming marriage to her, bad been 
stolen on the day of the funeral. 

“TI am glad,” said Mrs. Maragon in her message to the Times, “ that 
my husband revealed to the public through the Times a few days ago 
that Lieutenant Kelly coached me as to what to say at the coroner’s 
inquest. I am sorry, however, that Mr. Maragon did not explain why 
I withheld such information for three years. 

“That is what I want to explain to the Times and to everyone. The 
reason is a yery simple one and easy to understand. And I don’t want 
any little thing unknown which might aid in solving this tragedy. The 
reason is that I mistook Kelly for my friend as well as Arthur Scrive- 
ner’s. Instead he has proved to be a great enemy. 

QUESTIONED ABOUT GUN 

“ During all the time I knew and went with Arthur, which was about 
10 months, I never heard him say anything against Kelly. In fact, he 
never spoke against anyone. Whenever Kelly’s name was mentioned, 
Arthur always said something nice or pleasant. And by the two of 
them being partners in their detective work, I thought them to be the 
best of friends. 

“After the terrible tragedy I put all my confidence in Kelly, beliey- 
ing that all his efforts were being made to find the murderer. Since he 
and Maj. Henry G, Pratt, superintendent of police, told the public it 
was suicide, I could see, and now can see that Kelly was trying to per- 
suade me to say something that would be another pointer to the theory 
they were trying to prove—suicide. 

“I can remember distinctly that at the home of my sister, Mrs. 
Gantt, in McLean, Va., in the presence of Major Pratt, Kelly asked me 
three or four times if I had not before seen the gun which he showed 
me—the death gun. He persistently asked me if I had not seen that 
gun in Arthur’s car when we visited Sandgate several week-ends together 
with another couple. He almost made me believe that I had seen it, but 
I had not and said ‘ No.’ 


COACHED BEFORE INQUEST 


“ Before I went on the stand at the coroner’s inquest, he wanted to 
talk with me and did. I had never been in court before or on any 
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witness stand. I didn’t know what it was all about, so I just took it 
for granted that he was helping me out. Instead he made me fear the 
assistant district attorney, Mr. Horning, and others who were trying 
their best to get the truth of the thing. My answers were short and 
not helpful as they would have been had he not interfered. 

“In a private interview with Kelly at his office, he tried to make me 
believe that Arthur had no intentions of marrying me, Nothing in the 
world could make me believe that, for there was no reason for him to 
marry me if he didn’t want to. 

“ Kelly also told me that Arthur and Miss Katherine Markey, a for- 
mer fiancee, had been to a priest to arrange about their marriage. For- 
give me, but when I think of all the slanders and insults he has cast 
at Arthur and me, I want to say, ‘ It’s a lie.’ 


WANTED SECRET MARRIAGE 


“ Just after Arthur and I became engaged, Arthur begged me to marry 
him secretly. At first I said, ‘Yes.’ But after a few moments of serious 
thinking I said, ‘No.’ I knew we would be together so much that people 
might start undesirable gossip. He never told me, and I never asked 
him, why he wanted to keep it secret, but he said it would be for only 
a short time. 

“In the interview in Kelly’s office, Kelly frankly asked me if I had 
been intimate with Arthur. After telling him God’s truth, ‘No,’ I knew 
by his action that he didn’t believe me, or he pretended not, and he 
insisted that he, himself, take me to a doctor for an examination that 
would prove or disprove my reply. The reason for this, as I see it, 
was to make the public more firmly believe a dirty slander as to Arthur’s 
health, 

“ When I was at the funeral at the home of Mrs. Scrivener, she told 
me of the letter she received from Arthur telling her of our coming 
marriage on Saturday—how happy he was, what a wonderful girl I was, 
etc. Please don’t think I’m bragging, or wanting such publicity. It’s 
not either. In God’s name, I only want the world to know these facts 
for the one purpose of clearing up this terrible mystery. 


THEN THE DIRTY WORK 


“After the funeral Arthur’s supposed friends started their dirty 
work—slandering his name, doing their best to put every mean thing 
on him, The papers were full of their dirty lies. One paper ran a 
story to the effect that I wasn’t any good, either, and that Arthur had 
no intention of marrying me. 

“I was at work when I read the story, and remembering the letter 
which Mrs. Scrivener had received, I wrote her, telling her the news 
and asking her for the letter for publication. In answer she wrote me 
the sweetest letter, like many others she had sent me, telling me how 
sorry she was to not be able to send me the letter Arthur had written 
her, as it had been stolen the day of his funeral.” 


McPHERSON STRANGLER KNOWN 


The Department of Justice has reached the end of its investigation 
of the slaying of Mrs. Virginia McPherson, and has definitely established 
the fact that the pretty nurse was the victim of a strangler. 

Taking up the faint trail of the slayer, three weeks after the mem- 
bers of the homicide squad had so badly bungled the case as to make a 
clear picture of the tragedy almost hopeless, Federal agents finally man- 
aged to definitely establish the manner in which Virginia McPherson 
was slain. 

TWO SUSPECTS CLEARED 

Just what the nature of the evidence is, now in the hands of Justice 
agents, they, of course, decline to reveal. 

The names of Dr. Thomas Ballard, of New York, former friend of the 
girl, and Howard Templeton, the last acknowledged person to see the 
girl alive, have been erased from the list of suspects by the investi- 
gators. 

At no time in the investigation have agents believed that the pretty 
nurse, whose nearly nude body was found in her apartment in the Park 
Lane September 14, a pajama cord about the throat, was a suicide. 

More than 500 witnesses have been examined and every rumor, no 
matter how trivial, has been run out by those working on the case. 

The trail, practically obliterated by the bungling methods of police, 
was picked up and the key to the crime was finally found by the super- 
sleuths who have been in charge of the probe. 


POLICE PROVE STUBBORN 


In addition to being handicapped by the coldness of the trail, Justice 
agents were also up against a stone wall in the insistence of police that 
the nurse was a suicide. It is understood that even in the face of the 
irrefutable evidence of murder certain members of the homicide squad 
have tried to force their suicide theories on the agents of the Justice 
Department. 

It has also been indicated by investigators that never in their experi- 
ence have they seen a case which was so badly mismanaged as the police 
quiz of the death of the attractive nurse. 

Jealousy, according to the probers, was the motive behind the slaying, 
and the identity of the killer has been clearly established, although his 
identity is kept a secret, 
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All evidence will be turned over to Attorney John E. Laskey, special 
assistant to the Attorney General, who will prosecute the slayer of the 
dead nurse. 


RaACKETEERS SNEAKED IN TO HAND 


A headquarters detective slipped a Washington racketeer into the rear 
entrance of the fifth precinct and arranged a cell interview with William 
Wilbur Hand, the Toledo desperado who escaped from the police station 
early last Wednesday morning. 

The Washington Times learned this exclusively to-day from a prisoner 
who witnessed the entire proceeding. 

This amazing fact adds credence to the report that police furnished 
Hand the cell key with which he escaped. 

The prisoner who furnished this important tip also overheard part of 
the conversation between Hand and the racketeer. In this talk Hand 
told of his intention to escape at the first opportunity. 

DETECTIVE SOUGHT FER 


The racketeer made the visit to arrange for the purchase of Hand’s 
beautiful new coupe, which the prisoner was willing to sell for between 
$500 and $800 and for which several members of the police department, 
including a captain, were bidding. 

The detective’s interest in arranging for the sale was that he expected 
to pocket about $300 as a salesman’s commission, 

“ This is a tough blow,”’ Hand is reported by the prisoner to have told 
the racketeer when the latter was admitted to the door of the cell. “I 
simply can't stand taking the rap for 20 years. When they start with 
me from the station house for Toledo I’m going to make a break. It’s 
dangerous, but I’ll take a chance, and it’s better to be dead than to 
be behind the bars for 20 years. 

“It’s a funny thing, but I’m innocent of the bank robbery of which 
I was convicted. I had hurt my leg and was laid up at home at the 
time the bank was cracked. I knew they were after me and I skipped. 

FRIGHTENED AT PRISON 

“Later, realizing that I was innocent, I hired a lawyer and returned 
to Toledo. To test out whether I would be recognized, I had my lawyer 
take me to a bank to introduce me and arrange for the opening of a 
bank account. The people didn’t have an idea I was the hunted man. 
But my lawyer made a slip, the bank people got wise, and I was 
pinched at once. I was released on bond, Scared at the prospect of 
the long pen term, I skipped my bond. 

“Then I was dumb enough to get picked up in Washington when I 
wasn't doing a thing but cruising about down town early one morning. 
Yhe cop nabbed me on suspicion. When he got me to the lockup the 
boys checked up on me and discovered I was wanted in Toledo. But 
I'll get away again.” 

And Hand kept his promise and got away. 

QUESTIONS WAIT ANSWER 


The mystery now is: Who received the money that was paid for the 
ear and what was done with it? 

Was it telegraphed to a friend, as Hand had expressed a desire to 
have done? 

Was all of the money taken over by A. J. Hand, Yoledo business 
man and brother of the escaped prisoner, who came here to help dis- 
pose of the car? 

Did the detective who was so interested in making the automobile 
sale get a piece of change? 

Did some of the money go to the police who are alleged to have 
slipped the key to Hand? 

These are questions which, if answered, will place the blame for the 
escape and probably will lead to the recapture of Hand, 


REPORT DISPLEASES PRATT 


Major Pratt does not seem to be any too well pleased with the pre- 
liminary report on the Hand escape submitted to him by Inspetcor Head- 
ley. In this report is a paragraph which flatly.charges that there was 
“collusion ’’ in the delivery of the prisoner, and Pratt is known to feel 
that use of so strong a word is not justified by the facts set out in the 
preliminary report. 

Pratt further feels, it is understood, that there is no basis in the 
report for suspecting Policeman R. C. Speith, station clerk of No. 5, 
as recommended by Headley. 


Timzs Nass Cop WITH RUM—LANGDON, Dry-Squap MAN, Is TRAPPED 
WitTH Loap 


The Washington Times, aided by special agents of the Bureau of Pro- 
hibition, last night trapped Robert F. Langdon, liquor enforcement officer 
of the fifth precinct, as he was about to deliver 10 gallons of whisky at 
a house in the 2800 block Thirteenth Street NE. 

Langdon, who is alleged to have been playing a double game for many 
months, drove up to the house in an expensive sedan and as he entered 
the driveway was seized by special agents who were parked a few yards 
away. 

Warren A. Heddens and W. J. Prince, special agents in charge of the 
cause, caught the policeman as he was about to open a trunk on the rear 
of the car, which later revealed two 5-gallon kegs of high-power whisky, 
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Langdon at first showed some signs of resistance, but when informed 
that he was in the hands of the Federal law soon began begging for 
mercy, whining: 

“For God's sake, fellows, give me a break. I’m married and have 
children, and all I was doing was trying to help a fellow out. Honest, 
boys, I was trying to do a friend a favor and he turned me in.” 


ARMED WITH PISTOL 


As the whisky enforcement man of the fifth precinct tried to veg his 
way to liberty, even offering to leave car, Mquor, and anything he had 
on his person, one of the agents frisked him and found an automatic 
pistol in a holster on his right hip. He made no resistance, however, 
as the weapon was taken from him. 

The irony of the whole affair was that Prince, who was in the party, 
and Langdon had been working together on liquor cases for a number 
of months. Both men were astounded when they were face to face in 
the dark driveway where the policeman met his waterloo. 

Langdon was supposed to be one of the most efficient liquor men in 
the police department, until the denouncement last night, and was at- 
tached to the fifth precinct, from which William Wilbur Hand, notorious 
bank robber, escaped with the aid of some one on the inside several 
days ago. 

REFUSES TO “ PEACH” 


When asked about his whisky associates, Langdon remarked that he 
was no “pimp” and would take it on the chin rather than drag any- 
one else into the affair. 

He was also insistent that no member of the command at the fifth 
precinct had anything to do with Hand's escape, declaring that the 
bank robber was aided by friends on the outside. 

After his arrest Langdon and special agents remained at the point 
he was captured for a short time and then went to the ninth precinct 
station, where the policeman protested at being incarcerated. He asked 
to be taken to the first precinct, and after a conference with Heddans 
this was done. 

Langdon after recovering from his first shock at being nabbed in the 
act of delivering a load of liquor, seemed to take his arrest as a joke, 
his principal concern being the fact that his arrest would add another 
jolt to the police department, which is now tottering under the barrage 
of accusations being made against members of the force. 

When Langdon was booked at the first precinct he was asked, ‘‘ What 
is your occupation?’ 


FORESEES PRESCRIPT SUSPENSION 


“ Policeman; I mean I was a policeman until an hour ago,” returned 
Langdon with a grin. 

Before he had answered all questions necessary in the process of 
being booked on charges of transporting and possession of liquor, 
Langdon was called into the office of Capt. Frank Burke, where he was 
suspended by Night Inspector Hugh Groves and Inspector Thaddeus 
Bean. 

Langdon refused to talk to any of his superiors, declaring that he 
knew nothing and, if he did, he would not divulge anything that might 
get other people in trouble. He made one remark, however, while 
waiting in the squad room. It was to the effect that, “ Well, I might 
as well do like the rest of them and get in the game on a paying basis.” 

A search of the policeman’s car revealed an empty bottle which had 
contained essence for making synthetic gin, a handful of hairpins, a 
blackjack, several whiskey glasses, and extra shells for a_ service 
revolver. 

Others in the raiding party were: H. R. Johnson, A. M. Richardson, 
W. F. Martin, and A. M. Murphy. Langdon after being locked up in 
the cell block of the first precinct for about an hour, was liberated on 
bond of $2,500 for appearance in police court to-day. 


DETECTIVE AND FIREMAN DRINK IN ONE DEN 
Additional evidence of police protection of speakeasies in wet Wash- 
ington is contained in the fourth chapter of the exclusive exposé of 
amazing violations of the prohibition law in the National Capital, 
being printed serially in the Washington Times. 
REVISION OF THE TARIFF 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 


late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 


purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH] to the committee amendment on page 28, line 23. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, of course I would be very glad 
to get a vote this afternoon, but there are so many Senators 
absent that I ask my colleague to pass this matter over until 
Monday. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I did not hear 
distinctly what the Senator said. Did he request that the 
amendment be passed over? 

Mr. KING. That is what I suggested, 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I withdraw my amendment 
to the amendment, and ask that the committee amendment be 
agreed to. I promised the senior Senator from Utah that I 
would not take the time of the Senate in case objection devel- 
oped, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the next amendment is on page 
29, paragraph 69. I ask that that amendment may go over. I 
would like to say to the Senate at this time that there are but 
a few amendments left in this schedule, and I would like to have 
them called up, and if there is any objection at all, I will agree 
that those objected to may go over. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 19, before the words 
“ad valorem,” to strike out “25 per cent” and insert “20 per 
cent,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 70. Bone black or bone char, and blood char, 20 per cent ad 
valorem; decolorizing, deodorizing, or gas-absorbing chars and carbons, 


whether or not activated, and all activated chars and carbons, 45 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I understand that the Senate is 
now about to consider the amendment relating to bone black. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct, the amendment found in para- 
graph 70. Does the Senator want to have it go over? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I am willing to consider it now, or 
to have it go over, whichever may be the pleasure of the Senator 
from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, line 13, paragraph 79, 
where the committee proposed to strike out “18 cents” and 
insert in lieu thereof “13 cents,” so as to read: 


Citrate, 13 cents per pound. 


If there is any question about it, let it go 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, line 14, where the 
committee proposed to strike out “2%, cents” and to insert in 
lieu thereof “144 cents,” so as to read: 


Chlorate and perchlorate, 144 cents per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, line 20, where the 
committee proposed to strike out “5% cents” and insert in 
lieu thereof “1 cent,” so as to read: 


Nitrate or saltpeter, refined, 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. KING. May I inquire of my colleague if the evidence 
did not warrant placing that item on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. We considered it very carefully and we came 
to the conclusion that the rate should be at least 1 cent a pound 
instead of 514 cents, as provided by the House. 

Mr. KING. I am willing that we may take action on this 
amendment, with the understanding that we may recur to it 
if desired. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be understood, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in paragraph 80, page 31, line 22. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over until Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over, on request of the Senator from Utah. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 8, where the 
committee proposed to strike out “1144 cents” and to insert in 
lieu thereof “2 cents,” so as to read: 


Chlorate, 2 cents per pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask that this committee amendment may be 
disagreed to. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 11, where the 
committee proposed to strike out “15 cents” and to insert in 
lieu thereof “12 cents,” so as to read: 


Citrate, 12 cents per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 32, line 17, to strike out 
“1 cent” and insert “144 cents,” so as to read: 


Phosphate (except pyro phosphate) containing by weight less than 
45 per cent of water, 1% cents per pound. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator the reason 
for that increase? It seems to be a very large increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are two items involved and one is a 
decreaze and the other is an increase. If we agree upon the 
one we ought to agree upon the other. The Senate has under- 
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taken now to make a proper relationship betwee the articles, 
If the Senator desires to let us agree to it and return to it 
later in case he should be so advised, that course is agreeable 
to me. 

Mr. KING. Very well. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 19, to strike out 
“2 cents” and insert “ three-fourths of 1 cent,” so as to read: 


Phosphate (except pyro phosphate) not specially provided for, three- 
fourths of 1 cent per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 32, line 21, to strike out 
“1% cents” and insert “1% cents,” so as to read: 


Silicofluoride, 1% cents per pound. 


Mr. KING. It seems to me from the evidence that there 
should be a larger reduction. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then we will let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 24, to strike out 
“ three-eighths ” and insert “ one-half,” so as to read: 

Sulphide, containing not more than 35 per cent of sodium sulphide, 
one-half of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. KING. That is an increase too. I am not satisfied with 
it. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 25, to strike out 
“three-fourths of,” so as to read: 


Sulphide, containing more than 35 per cent, 1 cent per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 1, to strike out 
“sulphite, bisulphite, metabisulphite.” 

Mr. KING. That is merely a rearrangement of the order in 
which the commodities are taken up? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but it is an increase from three-eighths 
to one-half cent per pound. 

Mr. KING. Let that amendment go over then, too. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over, 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 2, to strike out the 
word “pound” and insert “pound; sulphite, bisulphite, and 
metabisulphite, one-half of 1 cent per pound.” 

Mr. KING. That is involved in the former amendment and 
should go over, too. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 98, page 35, line 1, 
to strike out “Par. 98. Wood tar and pitch of wood, and tar 
oil from wood, 1 cent per pound.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That all goes to the free list. 

Mr. KING. I invite my colleague’s attention to an amend- 
ment on page 34, line 11. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. That was eyidently overlooked by the 
clerks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 34, line 11, strike out the 
word “elsewhere” and insert the word “specially,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


Par. 91. Vanadic acid, vanadic anhydride, and salts of the fore- 
going, 40 per cent ad valorem; chemical compounds, mixtures, and 
salts, wholly or in chief value of vanadium, not specially provided for, 
40 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Utah to an amendment of the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CAPPER] on page 33, paragraph 84, which has 
been printed. The Senator from Kansas is not here. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no committee amendment in that para- 
graph. The amendment of the Senator from Kansas will be 
taken up when we reach individual amendments. 

Mr. SACKETT. Very well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor about the amendment on page 35, line 1. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have just reached that now. 
are to be transferred to the free list. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask that that amendment may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There are one or two amendments which 
have been agreed to, which I think contain elements of fertilizer. 


Those items 
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I shall ask the Senate probably when we reach those to re- 
consider them so I may present an amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I made the statement, almost in the beginning 
of the discussion on the bill, that whenever a Senator desired 
a reconsideration of an item agreed to, I would grant consent, 
so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been requested that the items which 
have been passed over shall go over until Monday. I think the 
only thing we can properly do now is to take a recess until 
Monday morning. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah what amendments have gone over that were not finally 
acted on? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are several of them. For instance, we 
have already agreed to take up the oil schedule the first thing 
Monday morning. That will take very considerable time. The 
request of the several Senators was that we do not take up 
that subject until Monday. I think it would save time to so 
arrange it, in order that we may have all the discussion at once 
and not have it broken up on two different days. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the chief article which has gone 
over in this schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the most important item that has gone 
over, although the American-valuation question is still to be 
considered. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, consent has not yet been given 
so that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomMAs] will be permitted 
to offer his amendment as a substitute for the oil paragraphs. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be done Monday. That subject has 
been passed over and will be taken up for consideration on Mon- 
day morning. 

Mr. WAGNER. Very well. 

THE POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have in my hand an article on 


the Postal Savings Banks, by Mr. Thomas J. Jackson, of Grand 
Forks, N. Dak., which I would like to have printed in the 
Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Part I 


The postal savings bank is not a bank or a banking system so much 
as it is an adjunct of the Government, for the fundamental idea is that 
through the post office the Government holds out that it is willing to 
accept the savings deposits of the people, invest them in its own securi- 
ties, and become absolutely responsible for the safe return of the funds 
when called for, with a nominal rate of interest. (Readings in Money 
and Banking, by Phillips, p. 278.) 

Practically all the great powers in Europe, except Germany and 
Switzerland, have postal savings banks. In all there are over 40 coun- 
tries that possess them. Whatever else a postal savings bank may be, 
it is without exception an institution working principally through the 
post offices, and its primary object is to encourage thrift among the 
poorer classes by providing safe and convenient places for the deposit 
of savings at a comparatively low rate of interest. In the discussion 
of the postal savings bank proposition in this country no one ques- 
tioned the desirability of encouraging habits of economy and thrift on 
the part of the public, nor was there any question that adequate say- 
ings-bank facilities should be provided for this purpose; the debate 
hinged very largely upon the question whether adequate facilities of this 
character were not already provided by private initiative. The advo- 
cates of the postal savings bank claimed that adequate savings facilities 
were not and could not be provided by private enterprise, because of 
the expense of conducting savings banks in small communities, and also 
in larger communities where the people were not educated to the saving 
habit; and they pointed particularly to the lack of savings facilities in 
the Southern and Western States. (The United States Postal Savings 
Bank, Political Science Quarterly, vol. 26, No. 3, September, 1911, pp. 
465-477. Article by E. W. Kemmerer.) 

The agitation for a postal savings bank system in the United States 
began as early as 1871, when the first postal savings bill was intro- 
duced into Congress. In the ensuing years about 80 bills for the estab- 
lishment of a postal savings system were advanced, and the system was 
strongly advocated by eight different Postmasters General of the United 
States. It was not until 1910, however, that postal savings banks were 
finally established in this country. * * * The panic of 1907, which 
made it impossible for many of the savings banks to pay deposits on 
demand, greatly augmented the dissatisfaction with private savings 
banks and accelerated the movement for public institutions, * * * 
The main objection to the Postal Savings System was raised by a special 
interest, namely, the existing savings and commercial banks of the 
United States. These banks urged that the existing facilities were fairly 
adequate and that for the Government to invade the field of banking 
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was an unwarranted interference with private initiative. (Financial 
Organization, by Moulton, p. 335.) 


IMPORTANT PROVISIONS OF THE POSTAL SAVINGS BANK LAW 


An account may be opened and deposits made by any person of the 
age of 10 years or more in his or her own name, and by a married 
woman in her own name, and free from any control or interference by 
her husband; but no person may at the same time have more than one 
personal savings account. 

Deposits will be accepted only from individuals, and no account will 
be opened in the name of any corporation, association, society, firm, etc., 
or in the names of two or more persons jointly. No account will be 
made in trust for another person. (Many foreign countries allow this.) 

No person may ordinarily have a deposit account in excess of $1,000, 
exclusive of interest, except by special authorization of a board of 
trustees (Postmaster General, Secretary of the Treasury, and the Attor- 
ney General). With such authorization additional deposits may be 
accepted, not to exceed in the aggregate $1,000 for each depositor, but 
upon which no interest shall be paid. 

No account may be opened for less than $1, nor will fractions of $1 
be accepted for deposit at any time. 

The interest rate shall be 2 per cent on deposits which have remained 
for at least one year and will be computed only from the first of the 
month following the day on which the deposit was made. 

Postal savings deposits will be evidenced by certificates of ceposit 
issued in the name of the depositor. These will be nontransferable and 
nonnegotiable, 

To enable any person to accumulate and deposit amounts less than 
$1, depository offices will keep for sale postal savings cards at 10 
cents each and 10-cent postal savings stamps which may be affixed 
to the cards. One card and nine stamps will be accepted as a de- 
posit of $1. 

Any depositor may withdraw the whole or part of his funds by sur- 
rendering at the depository office the savings certificates properly 
indorsed. The postal savings funds shall be deposited by the post- 
masters in certain designated depository banks, which may be either 
National or State, savings, or commercial banks. If no local bank has 
qualified in any particular town or locality, then the funds shall be 
deposited in a qualified bank which is most convenient to such iocality. 
The depository bunks pay interest of 2% per cent per annum on the 
funds received. No bank, however, is allowed to receive a total sum 
greater than its capital and half its surplus. 

Five per cent of the funds received by any depository bank shall 
be turned over to the board of trustees and be kept with the Treas- 
urer of the United States as a lawful money reserve against postal 
savings deposits. 

Before any bank is qualified to receive postal savings deposits it 
must turn over to the board of trustees of the postal savings system 
public bonds or other securities approved by the board of trustees and 
deemed sufficient and necessary to insure the safety and prompt payment 
of such deposits on demand. 

If at any time savings deposits in any city exceed the amount which 
the qualified banks therein are willing to receive under the terms of 
this act, the board of trustees may invest all or any part of such 
amount in bonds and other securities of the United States. And if, 
in the judgment of the President of the United States, the gencral 
welfare and interest of the United States require it, the board of 
trustees may invest all or any part of the postal savings funds except 
the reserve fund of 5 per cent in bonds and other securities of the 
United States, 

Any profit received by the Post Office Department shall be covered 
into the Treasury of the United States as part of the postal revenue. 

Any depositor may surrender his deposit or any part thereof in the 
sums of $20, $40, $60, $80, or $100 and receive in lieu of such surren- 
dered deposits, under such regulations as may be established by the 
board of trustees, the amount of the surrendered deposits in United 
States coupon or other registered bonds of the denomination of $20, $40, 
$60, $80, $100, and $500, which bonds shall bear interest at the rate of 
2% per cent per annum, payable semiannually, and be redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States after 1 year from the date of their issue 
and payable 20 years from such date. 

After five years there were 8,421 postal savings banks in the United 
States. It was anticipated that the postal savings banks would be 
patronized by immigrants to a large extent. On September 26, 1916, 
60 per cent of the 625,000 depositors were born outside of the United 
States, and this 60 per cent owned three-fourths of all the deposits. 
This sum was about $68,000,000 in cash. Notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of bankers generally to the postal savings banks, the Federal reserve 
law provides that postal savings funds shall not be deposited in non- 
member banks. At least, the money system cares for the common man’s 
deposit money. 

A BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCH OF POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS——-NATIONAL MONE- 
TARY COMMISSION—POSTAL BANKS OF LHADING COUNTRIES 


The United Kingdom of Great Britain was the pioneer in establishing 
the postal savings bank system, The law was passed May 17, 1861, and 
became effective September 16, 1861. In the United Kingdom “ friendly 
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societies,” charitable societies, penny banks, registrars of county courts, 
soldiers, school children, trade-unions, etc., may deposit funds in postal 
savings banks. There are 23 foreign and colonial government savings 
banks participating in the arrangement with the British post-office sav- 
ings bank for the transfer of accounts. Soldiers use the system from 
any part of the world. Annuities are granted. 

The report states that a holder of a post-office savings bank annuity 
died last year at the age of 103 years. Life-insurance contracts are 
also granted and other forms of savings taken care of. The average 
cost per transaction on the total number of deposits and withdrawals 
works out at 5.76d., a slight increase over the previous year, due to 
causes explained. 


CANADIAN POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS 


The Canadian Parliament authorized postal savings banks in Decem- 
ber, 1867. A limit of $3,000 is placed on any individual’s deposit for a 
year. The average account is between $200 and $300, indicating a well- 
to-do rather than a working-class patronage. In Great Britain it is 
about $75 and in Belgium about $65. The law has been so changed now 
that the deposits are handed over to a receiver general, and withdrawals 
are paid by him. This creates a floating indebtedness of approximately 
$47,000,000, payable on demand. The rate of interest was reduced in 
1897 to 3 per cent, where it stood at the time of this report, 1908. In 
1906 there were 30 depositors for each 1,000 population, while Great 
Britain had more than 200 depositors per 1,000 population. 

POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS OF FRANCE 

With a decree issued August 23, 1875, by the President of France, 

existing savings banks were authorized to avail themselves of the assist- 


ance of the post offices in the transaction of their business with the 
public, but there was little use made of the privilege. A Mr. Cochery, 


the undersecretary of state, advocated the enactment of a postal sav- 
ings bank law. This law came into effect January 1, 1882. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS OF ITALY 
These banks were established in Italy May 27, 1875, and now have 
aggregate deposits of over $290,000,000. There are about 800 of these 
popular banks and figures show a half million members, with a capital 
and reserve of $22,000,000. Late reports will show different results. 


BELGIUM POSTAL SAVINGS BANE 


This bank, in fact, is not a postal bank, though it is run by the | 


Government and functions the same as postal: savings banks of other 
countries. There is no limit on the amount that anyone may deposit, ex- 
cept not over 5,000 francs may be deposited in a fortnight. The funds 


a State guaranty, town communities, loans on mortgages, advances for 
workmen's dwellings, loans to the agricultural classes, etc., so the entire 
population has an interest in the funds of this bank. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS OF RUSSIA 


The system was not established until] 1889 in Russia. 
were 1,788,990 deposits averaging $72. 
is paid. 


In 1907 there 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Here the system was instituted in April, 1881. The uniform rate is 
2.64 per cent. The director believes in advertising and has circulated 
gratuitously thousands of copies of a pamphlet headed “ Government 
Posta] Savings Banks.” He has also communicated with the managers 
of all important companies and all local authorities and officials, and 


present to their employees and others the advantages of postal-savings 
banks. Funds are invested in a wide margin of securities, State banks, 
municipal securities, railways under the guaranty of the State. 
average gross earnings are 3.36 per cent, while the cost of adminis- 
tration is about 0.56 per cent. 


AUSTRIA POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS 


Here the system was established January 12, 1883. With a popula- 
tion of 26,000,000, there were 2,106,539 depositors with an average of 
$21.84. The report states that the savings of these banks have enriched 
the general treasury by $8,594,000, which is entirely separate from the 
check and clearing department. The check system had 79,711 partici- 
pants in 1907, which was 98 per cent of the owners of the accounts. 
The turnover was 9,859,000,000 crowns. Investments are in Austrian 
securities. Some loans are made on title deeds. The check and clearing 
system was incorporated in the postal savings banks October 29, 1883. 
Anyone can participate in the check service by depositing a fixed nucleus 
capital of 100 crowns, 

HUNGARY POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS 

The system was set in operation in Hungary February 1, 1886. The 
average deposit is $27.47. In matter of interest, Hungary followed the 
lead of Sweden and fixed the rate at 3.6 per cent but reduced it later 
to 3 per cent. 

POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS OF SWEDEN 

Sweden established her postal savings banks in January, 1884. Out 

of 1,000 population, 105 have accounts with this Government institu- 
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tion. No interest is paid on amounts in excess of 2,000 crowns, or $536. 
The director general of the postal department is manager of the bank. 
State insurance through this department was organized in 1903. 

To state briefly the extent to which postal savings banks are used 
throughout the world, the report gives Great Britain credit for having 
in America 3 different systems, in Australia 4, in Africa 6, in Asia 4, 
or a total of 17 besides her own in England, while in Europe there are 
in all 17, which, added to that of the United States, make 36, or about 
79 per cent of all the nations of the globe. Some of these systems carry 
the checking privilege, per report of 1908. 

Part II 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The postal savings banks were established in the United States by the 
act of June 25, 1910, but the law has been amended twenty-two times. 
The funds accepted as deposits are turned in to the local banks that have 
qualified to receive the funds at a rate of 2% per cent interest. Holders 
of certificates may surrender same and receive bonds in designated sums 
bearing interest at the rate of 2% per cent. These bonds are exempt 
from taxation, and they may be purchased by the board of trustees at 
par plus accrued interest to date of purchase any time after issue in the 
event the holder wishes to sell. 

Dealings with the postal savings banks are strictly personal. Finger 
prints are taken and depositors are protected. In the event of loss of 
the certificates of deposit, there is no danger of the funds being drawn 
out by the person who by chance or otherwise came into possession of 
the certificates belonging to another. 

A recent change has been made in procedure for vouchering interest 
payments whereby a depositor who desires to collect interest is re- 
quired to surrender his certificates; for the principal receiving new 
certificates and for the interest due cash is paid. If postal savings bonds 
are desired, the certificates of deposit are to be surrendered to comply 
with the regulation for issuing or exchanging for bonds semiannually— 
January 1 and July 1. 

Postal savings funds, after leaving the custody of postmasters, are 
managed by the board of trustees. The Third Assistant Postmaster 
General jis the regular constituted agent of the board of trustees, or, in 
his absence or disability, the deputy Third Assistant Postmaster General 
and chief clerk are authorized to act for the board. 

Section 3 of regulations governing the deposit of postal funds in 
banks and the acceptance of bonds as security therefor provides for 
eligibility of banks to receive these funds. It is noted that either 
National or State banks, whether member banks of the Federal reserve 


| system or not, may qualify to receive postal savings funds, also the 
are invested partly in Government securities, partly in companies having | 


term “bank” as used in the law includes savings banks and trust com- 
panies doing a banking business. Five per cent of the postal savings 
funds shall be withdrawn by the board of trustees and kept with the 
treasurer in lawful money as a reserve. Banks must make sufficient 
deposits of bonds, per regulations of board of trustees, to become lawful 
receivers of postal savings funds. The treasurer of the board of trustees 
shall make examinations semiannually, or oftener if he deems it neces- 
sary, of the securities which have been accepted from qualified banks, 
and whenever, in his judgment, any of such securities have so far de- 
preciated in value as to make desirable the deposit of additional or 
new securities, he shall inform the Director Postal Savings System of 
the name of the bank, the kind and amount of securities, and the amount 
of the depreciation. The director will take proper steps to bring the 
securities of the bank up to standard: Provided, That the revaluation 


| of securities required by this section may be deferred when, in the 
others who are influential, requesting them to do all in their power to | 


judgment of the board of trustees, such action is advisable. In the 
event there are more than one legally qualified depository bank receiving 


| funds from the Postal Savings System, such funds shall be apportioned 
The | 


to the banks of that city, town, or village upon the basis of capital and 
surplus. Withdrawals, when made, shall be to the credit of the board of 
trustees for investments in bonds or other securities of the United 
States. Each bank shall furnish at any time to a duly authorized rep- 
resentative of the board of trustees any information requested as to its 
postal-savings transactions. A qualified bank may advertise that it is 
a United States depository for postal savings funds. 

Postal Savings 2a, December, 1928 (Postal Savings System—Regula- 
tions Governing the Deposits in Postal Savings Banks, etc.), refers to 
bonds and interest-bearing certificates of indebtedness of the United 
States, bonds of Philippine Islands, of District of Columbia, of Porto 
Rico, and War Finance Corporation bonds, bonds of any State of United 
States, of Territory of Hawaii, and farm loan bonds will be accepted at 
par value. 

The Postal Savings System, while it has been in operation nearly 17 
years, is often misunderstood—so much so that it seems fitting to re- 
count its history, to restate its aims, to present its difficulties, and to 
make a constructive recommendation. 

The idea of postal savings is time honored. It originated in England 
in 1807, and the individual who proposed the plan that was adopted in 
1861—one Charles W. Sikes—was knighted in recognition of his services 
to the nation upon the recommendation of Mr. Gladstone. Its success 
was immediate. (After recounting the many benefits the Postal Savings 
System bestows upon the “timid” in times of financial stress, conserv- 
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ing capital, ete. Postmaster General Harry S. New gives it out that 
the Government is not in the banking business.) He says: 

“ Such meritorious service is often lamentably misunderstood, 
The Government is not in competition with banks; that it has no 
thought of prying a single depositor away from a regular savings insti- 
tution; that it employs only judicious publicity; that deposits come to 
the system not on account of the interest rate of 2 per cent but IN 
SPITE OF IT.” (Caps are mine.) (True Mission of the United States 
Postal Savings System, by Harry S. New. Excerpts from report, June 
80, 1907.) 


s* ¢ *£ 


Part II 
LATEST AVAILABLE STATISTICS AND WHAT THEY 

At the close of the fiscal year June 30, 1928, there were 6,683 deposi- 
tories in operation, including 786 branches and stations, an increase of 
11 depositories during the year. 

The outstanding principal to the credit of postal savings depositors 
represented by certificates of deposit was $152,143,349, an increase of 
$4,784,095 over the amount for the corresponding date last year. 

Balance to the credit of depositors, by zones 


MEAN 


June 30, 1927 | June 30, 1928 Difference 


New England States..........ccccccces-o-- 
Middle Atlantic States __. 

East North Central States 

West North Central States _-............... 
South Atlantic States_........ 

West South Central States 

East South Central States_- 

Mountain States 

Pacifie States- 

Territorial 


$9, 454, 246 
2, 061, 280 
14, 224, 617 
24, 815, 947 
7, 918, 856 
7, 427, 737 
1, 146, 651 
17, 127, 167 


$8, 691, 221 
44, 009, 893 
14, 552, 254 
30, 614, 696 
10, 330, 661 


—$763, 025 

—8, 051, 387 

327, 637 

5, 798, 749 

2, 411, 805 

2, 303, 336 
80, 


147, 359, 254 | 152, 143,349 | 4, 784, 095 


increased and also the average principal 
for each depositor increased from $358.19 to $369.06 or a per capita 
gain of $10.87, which is over 3 per cent gain. 

The funds were held by 3,851 banks, of which number 2,732 were 
national, 464 State members of the Federal reserve system, 653 State 
banks not members, and 2 organized private banks under State super- 
vision. The board of trustees invested $299,120 during the year in 
postal savings bonds purchased from holders at par plus accrued 
interest, which made the total holdings of such bonds $10,624,260. 

The Postal Savings System showed a net profit of $618,602.32 for the 
year 1928. This is a slight increase over last year. 

In the last annual report it was stated that “one is tar afield who 
views the United States Postal Savings System as solely an instrument 
for the foreign born. This statement is strikingly verified by a poll of 
postal savings depositors as of June 30, 1928, which shows that New 
York State has 39.9 per cent native born. Massachusetts has 28.7 per 
cent, while in Pennsylvania, 63.7 per cent are native born; in Cali- 
fornia, 64.7 per cent; in Iowa, 80 per cent; in Florida, 83.7 per cent; 
in Texas, 87.5 per cent, in Georgia, 95.7 per cent; and in Alabama 
97.6 per cent. 

As of June 30, 1928, a special poll was likewise taken of depositors 
having $2,500 on deposit, the maximum of the amount allowed by law 
to the credit of any one depositor. The depositors who had reached the 
limit were in the aggregate 10,278—1,354 being in New York State, 725 
in Iowa, 555 in Pennsylvania, 525 in Montana, 521 in Illinois, 501 in 
Washington, and 500 in Oklahoma—in fact, all States embraced de- 
positors barred by law from the making of further deposits. 

Funds deposited in the system since its inauguration on January 1, 
1911, total $1,586,498,397, of which $152,143,349 remained on deposit 
at the close of the fiscal year. The difference, $1,434,355,048 covering 
withdrawals, is rich in import, for it represents savings for a pur- 
pose. Where did it go? It went into savings banks, into Government 
securities, into homes, into comforts of life, etc. So we see that the 
turnover, enriching our national life is more significant than the 
balance on deposit. (Report of the operations Postal Savings System, 
House of Representatives, 70th Cong., 2d sess., Doc. No. 368.) 


THE MEANING OF IT ALL 


The number of depositors 


The graphs attached hereto, which were made from the statistics 
furnished by the Government, have a very definite meaning when we 
link same with our financial system and bear in mind the havoc 
wrought through the deflation program instituted by the Federal re- 
Serve system. Especially is this so in the agricultural group of States. 

A Mr. A. N. Olson, of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, when 
called by the Interstate Commerce Commission to give testimony con- 
cerning the depression from which people in agricultural districts 
suffer, said: “ Bank failures for the United States over were heaviest 
in the agricultural States. For the year 1926, 56 per cent of the total 
failures were in 10 of the agricultural States.” (Rate Structure In- 
vestigation, I. C. C. Docket 17000, pt. 7.) 

In North Dakota over half the banks failed between the dates No- 
vember 15, 1920, and March 31, 1928. These failures carried down 


deposit money to the tune of $56,000,000. State banks carried down * 
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$36,563,433 and national banks the difference. (From a private letter 
of William Lemke, dated July 3, 1928.) In the absence of further in- 
formation on the subject, we shall use these figures by way of compari- 
son to explain the meaning of the great increase in deposits in postal 
savings banks during’ this same period, especially for the agricultural 
section. 

Recalling Mr. Moulton’s statement that opposition to the postal sav- 
ings bank system from the beginning came from the banking inter- 
ests, i. e., private banking, including the Federal reserve system (Fed- 
eral in name but private in management), after it was set agoing—not- 
withstanding the fact that England as early as 1861 adopted the posial 
savings bank system, also other countries in Europe soon after, the 
United States tried since 1871 to get the postal savings bank system 
on our statute books, yet it was not until 1910, while William H. Taft 
was President, that success finally crowned the efforts of those who favor 
the postal savings system. Forty years of effort was nullified, killed 
off, by the banking interests of the country—private monopoly holding 
up the system that is now world-wide and working fine. 

We recognize that the American Bankers’ Association is the greatest 
combination of power in the world to-day. We note how insignificant 
our Postmaster Generals have beea in comparison. Wight different Post- 
master Generals recommended that Congress establish the postal bank 
system, all to be cut down by the force of the banking interests. We 
note, too, how deferential our Postmaster General Harry 8S. New was 
when he made his report last year. After recounting the many benefits 
the people have received from the postal savings bank system, he said: 
“Such meritorious service is often lamentably misunderstood.” (By 
whom, I wonder?) ‘ The Government is not in competition with banks.” 
Take a look at the graphs attached hereto for the answer. The Gov- 
ernment is in direct competition with private banks. How could it be 
otherwise? Was it not recognized thus from the beginning? Mr, New 
goes on * * * “The Government employs only judicious publicity ; 
the deposits come to the system, not on account of the interest rate of 
2 per cent but in spite of it.” This is all very true, but look at the 
rate of interest paid in other countries: Canada, 3 per cent; England, 
2% per cent; Netherlands, 2.64 per cent; Sweden, 3.6 per cent; Bul- 
garia, 4 per cent; Japan, 4 per cent, etc. The banking interests in 
the United States are so strong that even the Government officials in 
charge of the postal savings bank system itself are but apologetic friends 
to it. The private banks tolerate it because they could not overcome 
the law that made it; but look at the blocks they are throwing in the 
way! First, we find the lowest rate of interest in the United States 
of all the nations of the world; second, the banks borrow this money 
from the post offices at the low rate of 2% per cent; third, the private 
banking interests—this is all, except the postal savings banks—contest 
every inch of ground in the great struggle to extend the services of the 
postal savings banks. They even made our officials deny that the Postal 
Savings System, as they are trying to have it called, is not a banking 
system at all; this we recognize as propaganda. All other countries 
call this same kind of service “‘ postal savings bank system,” and our 
most noted writers, e. g., Mr. Kemmerer, use the term “ bank” in its 
proper meaning when speaking of our postal savings bank system. 
What is a bank? It is a place to deposit your money. In Austria they 
have the checking privilege along with that of deposit for safe-keeping. 
This same privilege is being urged upon Congress now, but how the 
banking interests fight it! 


STUDY THE GRAPHS 


Minnesota outstripped all the other States in gains. She shot the top 
out of the graph with a deposit of $7,375,548. North Dakota begins 
the deflation period, 1921, with $20,627 on deposit in the postal savings 
banks of the State. As the banks fail and fail, the deposits shoot sky- 
ward; up, up they mount after 1924, with leaps and bounds, until 
1928 they reach the sum of $1,635,747, or a gain of nearly 8,000 per 
cent. Montana likewise performs astounding stunts as the people seek 
protection from the wholesale failures in private banking until the 
postal savings bank account reaches the sum of $6,294,396, a close 
second to Minnesota. In five years North Dakota gained 8,700 per cent, 
as the deposits in 1923 were only $18,810. 

As to States by groups in graph, the same story is told as to the 
agricultural States. The other graphs are interesting. The Bastern 
States show a loss in deposits with the postal-savings banks, due to the 
fact that the financial center is there and money drains off east, put- 
ting those people in comparatively easy circumstances, wherefore they 
seek more lucrative employment for their savings. It must have been 
the cows of Wisconsin that made circumstances easy there during the 
deflation period. The far West shows a peculiar curve for these event- 
ful years under study. There are many factors entering into the situa- 
tion through the United States as a whole; however, if the loss of 
$56,000,000 of deposit money, carried down by private bank failures in 
North Dakota, actually stimulated the 8,000 per cent gain in deposits 
at post office banks, can we not feel the full force of the Postmaster 
General's statement, when he said, “‘ Deposits come to the postal savings 
system in spite of the interest of 2 per cent”’ ? How much more the 
Government could do if it would! Fifty-six million dollars is a big price 
for the poor people of North Dakota to pay for this very noticeable 
lack of Government protection. 
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Why not put on a campaign to use the postal savings banks more? 
Why are the school children not taught to use this system provided by 
the Government. Why use such “ judicious advertisement”? Why not 
spend some of the earnings of these postal savings banks to extend their 
usefulness just as our business men spend freely to extend their busi- 
ness? Is everybody scared of the power lodged in the American Bankers’ 
Association? 

THos. J. JACKSON, 
Grond Forks, N. Dak. 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess, the recess 
being until Monday morning at 10 o’clock under the previous 
order. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 1 o’clock and 5 
minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order previously entered, 
took a recess until Monday, October 28, 1929, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


SENATE 
Monpay, October 28, 1929 
(Legislative day of Monday, September 30, 1929) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. BINGHAM obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr BINGHAM. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fess 
Asburst Fletcher 
Barkley Frazier 
Bingham George 
Black Gillett 
Blaine Glenn 
Blease Goff 
Borah Goldsborough 
Bratton Gould 
Brock Greene 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Caraway Hastings 
Connally Hatfield 
Copeland Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 


Jones Schall 
Kean 


Sheppard 
Kendrick Shortridge 
King Simmons 
La Follette Smith 
McKellar Smoot 
McNary Steck 
Moses Steiwer 
Norbeck Swanson 
Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Oddie Thomas, Okla. 
Overman Trammell 
Patterson Tydings 
Phipps Vandenberg 
Pine Wagner 
Pittman Walcott 
Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Robinson, Ark. Warren 
Dill Howell Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Edge Johnson Sackett Wheeler 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Surpsreap] is absent, ill. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Bighty-four Senators have an- 


swered to their names. A quorum is present. 
THE JOURNAL 
Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Journal for the calendar days of Monday, October 21, to 
and including Saturday, October 26, 1929, may be approved. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
REPORT OF DISTRICT PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chairman of the Public Utilities Commission of 
the District of Columbia, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port of the commission’s official proceedings for the year ended 
December 31, 1928, together with other data and information 
relating to the regulation and operation of the public utilities 
in the District of Columbia, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (8. 1959) to authorize the creation of game sanctuaries 
or refuges within the Ocala National Forest, in the State of 
Florida; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 1960) granting a pension to Emeline A. La Gow; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 1961) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Benesch ; and 

A bill (S. 1962) granting an increase of pension to Anna 
Pallat; to the Committee on Pensions, 


Couzens 
Cutting 
Deneen 
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By Mr. TYDINGS: 


A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 78) for the establishment of 
a commission for the construction of a Washington-Lincoln 
Memorial Gettysburg Boulevard connecting the present Lincoln 
Memorial in the city of Washington with the battle field of 
Gettysburg in the State of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT AT LOUISVILLE, KY. 

On motion of Mr. Sackett, it was 


Ordered, That the address of the President of the United States de- 
livered at Louisville, Ky., October 23, 1929, be printed as a Senate 
document. 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp an able and forceful article published in the Southern 
Cultivator, of Atlanta, Ga., in its issue of October 15, 1929, 
by Hon. Huco L. Biack, Senator from Alabama, entitled “ Real 
Federal Farm Aid Imperative.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Southern Cultivator of October 15, 1929] 


REAL FeppraL FarM Aip IMPBRATIVE—FARMER Is Not Onty Not 
Getting His Just SHARE OF THE COUNTRY’s WEALTH But He Is 
GROWING PooRER Every YEAk DesPire THE Fact Tat He [Is THS 
EconoMIc BACKBONE OF THE NATION 

By Hon. Hugo L. Buack, United States Senator from Alabama 


The population of the United States is over 100,000,000. One-third 
of this number live on farms. The national annual income in this, the 
wealthiest nation on the globe, is more than $90,000,000,000, and of 
this amount the American farmers receive about $9,000,000,000. In 
other words, one-third of the population receives less than one-tenth of 
the national income. Agriculture in the United States, we are told 
by the experts, is $20,000,000,000 worse off than it was 10 years ago. 

This, in brief, is the story of the present plight of the American 
farmer expressed in dollars and cents. In plain English, he is not 
only not getting anything like his just share of the proceeds from the 
wealth of this great country but he is growing poorer every ycar de- 
spite the fact that he constitutes the economic backbone of the Nation, 
and since the foundation of the Republic has been the sdurce of its 
moral and spiritual strength and leadership. 

Literally the American farmer, heroic figure in the life of the Nation, 
without whose labors the vast industrial machine would collapse over- 
night like the proverbial house of cards, has been given the crumbs 
from the heavily laden tables of national wealth sinee the advent of 
the industrial era at the elose of the War between the States in 1865. 
Faced by mounting prices on his necessities of life, with no corre- 
sponding increases in the price of the products of his toil, with unpaid 
loans, mortgages, and foreclosures harassing his daily life, the Ameri- 
ean farmer has borne his tribulations with marvelous patience. Stoi- 
cally, conservative, patriotic citizen that he is, the American farmer 
has shouldered these burdens and lived chiefly on hope. Meanwhile 
the manufacturing interests year by year have ground out their sur- 
plus millions with the help of a generous Federal Government com- 
mitted to the policy of a bounty in the nature of a tariff, which has 
raised the prices of the things the farmer hds had to buy. 

It goes without saying that the protective tariff system, aided by the 
ingenuity and energy of the American workmen, has concentrated great 
wealth in the hands of manufacturers and has lifted the general standard 
of life for the industrial group. 

But where is the farmer in this picture of prosperity? Has the 
Federal Government offered any compensation bounty or benefits to 
the farmer to counterbalance the tariff bounty for industry? Let us 
see what the Government has done for the farmer. 

EXPERIMENT STATIONS STARTED 

The land grant act of 1862 established the agricultural colleges in 
the States and provided the foundation for the teaching of agricul- 
ture to the youth. It was soon discovered that much experimental and 
research work was necessary to insure effective teaching of agriculture, 
and so Congress in 1889 enacted legislation which resulted in the estab 
lishment of agricultural experiment stations in connection with the State 
colleges. 

There was established more than 40 years ago a Federal Department 
of Agriculture which until 1913 confined its efforts almost exclusively 
to the field of production, the objective being to make “two blades 
grow where one grew before.” In 1914 Congress enacted the Smith- 
Lever Act, which provided Federal funds to be used in carrying informa- 
tion direct to the farmer through practical field demonstration, publica- 
tion, and otherwise, in cooperation with the land-grant colleges. The 
law also made provision for the farm home. Thus the well-known agri- 
cultural extension service which is to be found in all the States, came 
into being with the definite objective of “advancing country life” by 
educational methods. The county agents of this service, under the guid- 
ance of State and Federal experts, have sought indirectly to help the 
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farmer and his wife to increase the net income by showing them how 
to fertilize the cotton, cull the poultry, and can the vegetables, for 
instance. 

In one year 56,000 farmers were assisted in “adjusting the manage- 
ment of their farms looking toward a larger net income.” More than 
400,000 farmers were assisted in organizing 2,800 cooperative marketing 
associations, and 3,300 farm-loan associations were organized. Reports 
from the Agricultural Department show that there are 2,237 county 
agents and 1,190 home demonstration agents in the 2,900 rural counties 
in the United States. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, also under the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Department of Agriculture, is organized “ to focus all avail- 
able economic information to facilitate distribution of agricultural 
products.” The Government, through this bureau, has developed na- 
tional standards for farm products. In 1924 American standards be- 
came the basis for world-wide trade in American cotton. Each year 
the bureau prepares and disseminates a report on the outlook for all 
important agricultural products. The benefits derived from this service 
have been questioned by many. 

AGRICULTURAL BUREAUS 


Among other important divisions of the Agricultural Department are 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, whose business it is to study destructive 
plant diseases ; the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, organized for chemi- 
cal research, soil investigation, and fertilizer and fixed nitrogen investi- 
gations; the Bureau of Dairy Industry; the Bureau of Animal Industry ; 
the Weather Bureau, which keeps the farmer informed of temperature 
and rainfall conditions; and the agricultural engineering branch of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, which conducts investigations of farm irriga- 
tion drainage, etc. The Federal Government also provides funds for 
the enforcement of the plant quarantine designed to eliminate plant 
pests. There is also a grain futures act on the statute book, which is 
designed to bring about Federal supervision of all trading in grain 
futures. This act is practically a dead letter. The Federal farm loan 
act of 1916 is designed to furnish the farmer with an unlimited supply 
of long-time credit at a low interest rate on good security. Under the 
Federal warehouse act of 1916 the Government seeks to protect both 
farmer and banker from unscrupulous public warehousemen, The Bu- 
reau of Reclamation in the Department of the Interior investigates 
reclamation, irrigation, and farm development outside arid regions. 

The Federal appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
1929 totaled approximately $170,000,000, of which more than one-half 
was expended for Federal-aid roads. It is interesting to note by way 
of comparison that the amount of tariff duties collected during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, amounted to more than $600,000,000. 

Amid the din of debate on the subject of relief for the farming indus- 
try, both in Congress and out, culminating recently in the enactment 
ef the Federal Farm Board bill, the cry has been heard that the Federal 
Government has done nothing for the farmer. This statement is not 
correct, and therefore in my judgment it is appropriate thus to enumer- 
ate the chief agricultural measures enacted by previous Congresses. All 
honor to those statesmen and forward-looking agricultural leaders who 
were responsible for the acts that I have cited above, Credit should also 
be given the State and Federal agents who have conducted the research 
and planned the programs. Congratulations should be extended also to 
the thousands of patriotic farm men, women, boys, and girls of the 
Nation who have so loyally cooperated with the Government in carrying 
e@ut these programs of better farm and farm-home practices. Unques- 
tionably some splendid results have been achieved along the lines of both 
economic and social betterment of the farming population. 


FARM HELPS CLASSIFIED 


It is interesting to note in this connection, however, as a careful 
analysis of the measures enacted will reveal, that the scope of help for 
the farming industry embraces three general classifications as follows: 

1. Educational (such as extension service). 

2. Prohibitive (such as plant quarantine). 

3. Loans with good security. 

Now No, 1, educational relief, may be considered as only a part of 
our great educational system. No. 2, the prohibitive measures, involves 
the element of police power provided for in the Constitution and is also 
educational, No. 3, the system of loans, simply delays for a few years 
the day of bankruptcy, and unless the prices of the farmers’ products 
can in some way be lifted near the level of industrial commodities, that 
day of foreclosure and bankruptcy is inevitable. 

The outstanding fact is that of the Nation's two great lines of 
endeavor—agriculture and manufacturing—the farmer creates 80 per 
cent of the national wealth, and yet to-day he is on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy and is threatened with utter financial ruin, while the manufac- 
turer with his $4,000,000,000 of profits seeks new fields for investment. 
Whoever heard of a millionaire captain of agriculture? 

The statisticians tell us that the United States, with only 6 per cent 
of the world population, possesses and enjoys the use of 50 per cent of 
the world’s basic resources—iron, steel, copper, timber, oil, and cotton; 
50 per cent of the world’s railroads; 75 per cent of the world’s tele- 
phone and telegraph lines. And yet one-third of this 6 per cent of world 
population receives less than 10 per cent of the national wealth created, 
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and in an alleged great era of unprecedented prosperity is on the brink 
of utter insolvency. 

Scores of remedies for the relief of the farmer have been offered by 
hundreds of writers, agricultural experts, college professors, legislators, 
tariff makers. Freight rates must come down, one group asserts; water 
transportation should be developed says another; the farmers must be 
better organized is the conclusion of still another group; the farmer 
must become a better business man argues another; there must be less 
production is another’s theory ; diversification is the solution some of the 
experts hold; the number of farmers must be reduced—and countless 
other suggestions, including the defeated debenture plan and the 
equalization-fee proposal vetoed by President Coolidge. 


COMBINATIONS IN CONTROL 


The forces controlling the situation to-day seem to favor the organi- 
zation of the farmers into great combinations similar to the gigantic 
industrial concerns that have long since relegated the Sherman Antitrust 
Act into the sphere of discarded laws. Agriculture, it is argued, must 
compete with industry by adopting its methods. Manufacturers of farm 
machinery, fertilizer, and manufacturing material have long controlled 
practically everything the farmer must buy along this line. Powerful 
combinations in control of the finished food products, such as bread, 
meat, flour, dairy products, dictate the prices the farmer must pay for 
the very necessities of life. A merger capitalized at more than $400,- 
000,000 was recently accomplished, and another great concern has 
acquired control of more than 50 per cent of the dairies in half of the 
United States of the Union. Great food monopolies recently organized 
represent a capital outlay of more than $2,000,000,000. 

The gap between the economic conditions of agriculture and manufac- 
turing in the United States threatens to become a chasm which can not 
be bridged. The Congress has recently enacted the Federal Farm Board 
bill and made an initial appropriation of $500,000,000. The expansion 
and strengthening of the cooperative movement will be the major policy 
of the board, according to a recent statement of Chairman Legge. 

I am not one of those who believe that the Federal Government can 
absolutely cure all of the economic and social ills of the body politic, 
nor do I believe that the Government should invade every field of human 
endeavor and attempt to regulate those things which can be left to 
individual initiative. 

We are now face to face, however, with a one-sided group development 
in our Nation. Agriculture languishes while manufacturing prospers. 
The farmers can not to-day live according to the American industrial 
standards with less than one-tenth of the annual income. 

There are only two possible methods to grant adequate relief: 

1. Reduce the price of the farmer’s necessities and his necessary 
expenses. 

2. Lift the price of the farmer’s products. 

Many claim that a lowering of the price of what the farmer buys 
would take away from the profits of manufacturers and to this extent 
might lower the industrial standards. There is no doubt, however, that 
industrial tariffs should be lowered in many instances, although it is 
apparent that this will not be done within the near future. 

The present Farm Board can at best promise little rise in the price of 
the farmer’s products. Improving methods of sale and distribution may 
save some waste and thus slightly contribute to the farmer’s pocketbook. 
These measures, however, can never be more than negligible factors in 
lifting agriculture to the standard of manufacturing. Instruction, coop- 
eration, and research can not do it. The proposed “fewer farmers 
plan” would only increase the present great army of unemployed. The 
plain fact is that money bas been taken from the farmer group to raise 
the standards of other groups since the beginning of our national 
history. 


FAIR TREATMENT FOR FARMER 


The farmer is entitled to a share of the tariff bounty bestowed upon 
the manufacturing industry. In no other way, unless by a reduction of 
industrial tariffs, can he secure fair treatment. For instance, the cotton 
farmer pays a part of this bounty on practically everything he buys. 
He gets no direct return for this tribute. 

There is a possibility that great cooperative combinations, such as 
have been suggested, may be subject to manipulations by unscrupulous 
men to the disadvantage of the farmer. Furthermore great combinations 
call for more organization men, whose wages must be borne by the 
farmer. The cooperative movement has many advantages, but it can 
not be considered as a complete panacea for the farmer’s ills. 

Conservative estimates place the increased price of American con- 
sumption of manufactured goods as a result of the tariff at $4,000,000,- 
000. The export debenture plan, defeated in the Congress, would have 
diverted some of this bounty to the farming industry. As it is, the 
farmer has no direct share in the tariff bounty. Justice demands either 
that the bounty be withdrawn from manufacturers or else divided with 
agriculture. In no other way can these industries stand on an equality. 

The tariff-bounty policy seems to be firmly entrenched. Mr. Hamilton 
originally pointed out the necessity of dividing its bounty benefits with 
agriculture. When the farmer received only $80,000,000 through the 
Department of Agriculture in 1928, out of a tribute of $4,000,000,000 
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one can readily understand why the American farmer is poor and the 
American manufacturer is the richest in the world. 

There are many ways this division can be made without lowering the 
American standard of living. ‘The export-debenture plan is one. The 
Government could spend some of the $600,000,000 collected on import 
duties in 1928-29 for the cause of rural education. Studies show that 
in some States the farmer spends 80 per cent of his net income for 
taxes. The farmer could be benefited by governmental aid to rural 
schools, and additional Government funds could be used to great advan- 
tage in the building of more rural roads and in the establishment of 
public-health centers throughout the Nation. 


WASHINGTON CRIME CONDITION 


Mr. BLEASBH. Mr. President, I ask permission to have printed 
in the Recorp an article appearing in this morning’s Washington 
Herald, which is entitled “ Pierce Asks Hoover to Curb Crime 
Here.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


{From The Washington Herald, Monday, October 28, 1929] 


Pinrce Asks Hoover To CurB CrtMz Here—Covurt’s Hours Too Brier, 
Is HInt oF Pastor To Cootipcrs—Is Ir Trun, Hp ASKS, THAT THE 
JupGEs WorK ONLY Four Hours DAILY AND Five DAys A WEEK? 


Centuring the police department, district attorney's office, and local 
courts for laxity and delay in making arrests, prosecuting, and inflicting 
punishment in liquor and murder cases, Dr. Jason Noble Pierce, in the 
First Congressional Church, yesterday joined Senator BuiEase in calling 
upon President Hoover to remedy Washington’s crime condition. He 
said: 

“Failure to enforce the law does more to impair the reputation, good 
order, and discipline and morale of the police force than all the Doyles 
and Allens in America could ever be accused of doing.” 

Doctor Pierce contrasted the mishandling of the McPherson case by 
Washington police and continuance of Chief of Police Pratt with the 
prompt demand by Mayor Walker for resignation of New York’s police 
commissioner for failure to solve the Rothstein murder. 

QUESTIONS WORKING DAY 

His remarks about conditions in the local courts were particularly 
pointed. He said: 

“Is it true that courts do not open until 10 a. m., take an hour off 
for luncheon, and close at 3 or sometimes 4 o’clock? Is it true that 
the courts function on an average of five days a week? Is it true that 
judges take a three months’ vacation? Is it true that courts often 
adjourn because judges are indisposed or enjoy poor health? If in 
the Army all officers must be fit for duty or retired, should not the same 
apply to judges?” 

Doctor Pierce said he has never seen Allen or Doyle to his knowledge 
and holds no brief for them, though he wishes them well. 

The minister’s comparisons of the Rothstein and McPherson murders 
were particularly caustic. He said: 

“In New York City some months ago a gambler named Rothstein 
was murdered by a party or parties unknown, The police commissioner 
was notified that he must find the murdered or resign his position. 
Failing to find the murderer, he was compelled to resign, and he died 
of a broken heart. 


IT’S DIFFERENT HERE 


“ How differently we proceed in Washington. A young woman meets a 
violent death on September 13. The heads of our detective bureau 
announce it to be a suicide. Largely upon their testimony as presented 
by one of them, and without hearing other witnesses, excepting three 
doctors, a coroner’s jury of six men, acting in a manner which the 
grand jury pronounced to be ‘merely a matter of form,’ found the 
death suicidal, Possibly it was true. 

“But the grand jury was led to investigate the event, and the grand 
jury pronounced it murder and indicted the man it found guilty. The 
grand jury found that the heads of the detective bureau showed ineffec- 
tiveness, destroyed evidence, failed to interview important witnesses ; 
while under oath attempted to mislead the grand jury; told other wit- 
nesses what they should testify and what to forget, and in view of these 
findings the grand jury requested the superintendent of police and the 
district commissioners to suspend these two officers (Inspector William 
8. Shelby, former chief of the detective bureau, and Lieut. Edward J. 
Kelly, former chief of the homicide squad) from their duties pending 
investigation. 

“The answer of these authorities is to transfer these officers with 
pay and without trial; but to suspend without pay and with trial 
Officer Allen and Captain Doyle. 


WANTS PUBLIC AROUSED 
He called for an awakening of the citizens of the National Capital 
to these and similar existent conditions. An aroused public will pro- 


duce aroused officials and aroused public officials will indorse the law, 
he added. 


Doctor Pierce blamed the district attorney’s office for many unwhole- 
some conditions. After asking whether Allen and Doyle were correct 
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in stating that a stockbroker, recently arrested, had twice before been 
indicted but never tried, although several years had elapsed since indict- 
ment, Doctor Pierce said: 

“Could this be so if the United States district attorney’s office is 
aroused and efficient?” 

Doctor Pierce cited several recent police cases of apparent laxity of 
investigation and prosecution on the part of the district attorney's 
office and the police department. 

In referring to the murder of a negro janitor about a year ago in a 
reputed gambling establishment near the church, he said: 

“At the coroner’s inquest, in the presence of police, detectives, and an 
assistant district attorney, while under oath, one of the two men 
employed to run the joint swore that he was paid a salary by the pro- 
prietor of the place, whom he named, and said to be a well-known 
gambler. 

MYSTERY UNSOLVED 


“The murder mystery remains unsolved, but the gambler named 
under oath as proprietor was never investigated in connection with the 
murder, nor was he prosecuted for running one more gambling estab- 
lishment. 

“Why not, if the United States attorney’s office had been aroused 
and efficient?” 

Doctor Pierce also charged the district atturney’s office with being 
slow in bringing about the indictment of a well-known bootlegger whose 
establishment, located but a few blocks from his church, bad been 
raided on numerous occasions and large amounts of liquor confiscated. 

These facts illustrate a general and demoralizing condition, he said. 

“I do not question the honesty of the United States attorney’s office. 
I affirm, however, that this condition could be vastly improved if the 
United States attorney’s office were aroused and efficient.” 

Doctor Pierce said law violations are increasing in Washington. 
There is more systematized bootlegging, illicit manufacture, and sale of 
hard liquor than there was five years ago, and these evils never go 
alone, he pointed out. Boys and girls, as well as men and women, are 
now selling whisky in Washington, he said. 


CLERICAL CORRECTIONS IN TARIFF BILL 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Connecti- 
cut yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are some 20 or more paragraph numbers 
in the bill changed from the House numbers. This was made 


necessary on account of the changes made by Senate amend- 


ments. I ask unanimous consent that wherever there is a para- 
graph number changed the clerks at the Secretary’s desk be 
authorized to make the change without the necessity of offering 
a formal amendment on the floor. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

On Friday afternoon last I received from the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], the chairman of the so-called lobby 
investigating committee, a copy of a report which he said the 
committee had authorized him to make, and that he would 
present it Saturday morning. I read the report. In view of 
the set-up of the committee, I was rather surprised that it was 
not more severe. I was tempted to write a letter to the Senator 
from Arkansas pointing out several things in the report which 
either were not accurate or were misleading; but I decided, in 
view of the general fairness of the statement made in the report, 
that I would not do so. 

I did not know that the Senator from Arkansas when he 
presented the report was to make a speech in which he would 
go far beyond the report in attacking me personally and in at- 
tacking the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association by innuendo, 
by torturing and twisting the evidence, by implication, and occa- 
sionally by a misstatement corrected a few moments later with 
an expression of some doubt as to whether the statement was 
quite correct. 

I was so amazed by his speech that I was in doubt as to 
whether to reply to it or not. But having given the matter 
some thought and finding that there has been a general mis- 
understanding of the situation, I have decided that it is due to 
me and to my constituents and to the Connecticut Manufac- 
turers’ Association to make a reply. 

I had thought not to reply because when the matter was first 
brought to the attention of the Senate I made a statement, in 
which I told briefly what had happened. When Mr. Eyanson 
and the officers of the association were called before the com- 
mittee I asked the privilege of making a fuller statement, which 
privilege was granted. At the end of it I was subjected to a 
long and grueling cross-examination, in which the implication 
was frequently brought out that I was either concealing some- 
thing or telling an untruth. 
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Methods familiar to police courts, methods familiar to criminal 
lawyers engaged in endeavoring to make a criminal contradict 
himself, methods of cross-examination tending to throw a slur 
upon the person under examination were used in a manner 
which amazed those who were present. But perhaps it was to 
be expected that a committee set up as this committee was set 
up would use methods of that kind. I have been criticized by 
several of my friends for appearing before the committee at all. 
They could not understand, they said, knowing how the com- 
mittee had been framed against a friend of the administration, 
why I should have subjected myself to making any statement 
before it. 

Mr. President, it was utterly incomprehensible to me that five 
Senators selected for the purpose of investigating lobbyists and 
meeting as a subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee would 
conduct themselves, or that some of them would conduct them- 
selves, in the manner in which they did. I had not supposed 
there was so much unfairness in a group of Senators; I had 
not supposed that, for political purposes in order to gain politi- 
cal ends and in order to damage the reputation of a New Eng- 
land Senator, an administration supporter, they would go to such 
extent as they did. 

I was cross-examined by one member of that committee, who 
asked the same question half a dozen times, as one would of a 
witness in a criminal case, in the hope that I might contradict 
myself or might not always make the same reply. 

I could not help wondering how this particular Senater could 
maintain such a high moral standard when it is perfectly well 
known—or, rather, let me say it is a matter of current report— 
that he himself took a policeman from the Capitol police force 
last summer and used him as his private chauffeur to drive him 
to his home in a Western State at Government expense, the 
policeman drawing his pay the while. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an 
inquiry? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I should prefer to finish my statement before 
yielding. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think it very essential, Mr. President, now 
that the Senator from Connecticut name the Senator to whom 
he refers. I know whom he has in mind, and I want him now 
to name that Senator. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have made no reference to any particular 
Senator. 

Mr. BLAINE. 


The Senator is casting a reflection upon every 
Member of the Senate; the Senator well knows to whom he 
refers, and I well know, and I insist now that he answer. 


Mr. BINGHAM. 
consin, 

Mr. BLAINE. I will answer in turn in my own time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, as I have stated, that com- 
mittee was framed up in a way not dignified and not fair and not 
in accordance with the ordinary practices of the Senate. A com- 
mittee to investigate a matter of this kind would normally be ap- 
pointed by the Vice President; it would normally have on it a 
proper representation of the different parties on the floor of the 
Senate; but late one afternoon, with very few Senators present 
and without anyone being aware of the fact that it was to be 
brought up, a resolution was submitted empowering the chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee to appoint a committee of five 
to investigate lobbyists—a worthy object. 

It was asked why should the Judiciary Committee investigate 
lobbyists rather than a general or a special committee of the 
Senate appointed for that purpose? I suppose to the public on 
the outside the answer was that it was the Judiciary Committee 
and that the matter would be handled in a judicial manner; 
to the public on the outside the fact would not be generally 
known that the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, who 
would appoint the committee of five under the resolution, was, 
perhaps, the only chairman of any committee in the Senate who 
in the last election vigorously and bitterly denounced the Re- 
publican candidate and the Republican platform and did his 
best to secure a victory of the Democratic Party. 

I have wondered how, under those circumstances, he could 
have maintained his willingness to be the chairman of that 
committee. However, be that as it may, the committee which 
he appointed was singularly framed against anyone supporting 
the administration. On the Judiciary Committee there are 17 
members. Of those 17, 7 are Democrats, 7 are administration 
Republicans, and 3 are antiadministration Republicans. A com- 
mittee of 5 might have been supposed to have included at least 
2 Democrats, 2 administration Republicans, and 1 antiadminis- 
tration Republican, 


Very well. It was the Senator from Wis- 
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Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, may I ask a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. Does the Senator from Connecticut suggest 
that investigations should be handled only by administration 
Republicans? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I suggested that a committee naturally 
would have consisted of 2 Republicans, 2 Democrats, and 1 anti- 
administration Republican, which would have at least given 
the antiadministration forces a majority of one; but instead of 
that the committee consisted of 2 Democrats, 2 antiadministra- 
tion Republicans, the only other antiadministration Republican 
besides the chairman, and 1 Republican; in other words, the 
committee was framed up 4 to 1 against any administration 
Senator, against any administration interest. 

Being “framed up” in that way, Mr. President, it is not sur- 
prising to observe how the committee has acted. Having been 
appointed to consider lobbyists, when it got before them one of 
the lobbyists, well known as an aggressive and active lobbyist 
on behalf of the fishermen of eastern New England, who has 
been referred to in the speeches and in the records as Mr. 
Cooley—when the committee got this lobbyist before them—a 
paid lobbyist and well known as such—no questions were asked 
of him in his capacity as a lobbyist. He was not investigated 
as a lobbyist. The interest that the committee had in him was 
to show whether or not he had been prevented from annoying 
me. He testified under oath that he had not been permitted to 
see me and had not seen me. He is in error in that regard, 
because I was called out of the committee room to see him and 
went out and talked with him for some time, until, as is com- 
mon with lobbyists, he became rather emphatic, not to say 
abusive, and I told him I did not care to hear any more, and I 
told Mr. Eyanson that I did not care to interview him again. 

Furthermore, after the tariff hearings were all over and 
recently since the Senate has begun its session, he sent an old 
friend of mine and a friend of his to see me to ask me to see 
him again. I told this friend that in view of the attitude he 
had taken in the only interview I had with him, I did not care 
to talk with him again, which has been my attitude, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with regard to a large number of lobbyists, who waste our 
time and are inclined to be abusive, if not even threatening at 
times. 

I merely mention that, Mr. President, to show that this com- 
mittee, appointed to investigate lobbyists, was far more inter- 
ested in damaging the reputation of a Senator, was far more 
interested in politics, was far more interested in making it diffi- 
cult for any New England industries which have been suffering, 
for any New England workingman who had been out of em- 
ployment to secure an increase in the tariff that would more 
nearly equalize the difference in the cost of production here 
and abroad—the committee was far more interested in that sort 
of thing than it was in investigating lobbyists. 

The committee had Mr. Eyanson on the stand during the part 
of an afternoon and three hours and a half the next day, and 
yet they knew that in the ordinary sense of the term “ lobby- 
ist” he was not a lobbyist. There is nothing whatever in the 
testimony, there is no reason whatever to believe that he ever 
approached any Senator on the I'inance Committee, or any Sen- 
ator not on the committee, improperly or with any suggestion in 
regard to rates or with any argument that rates should be 
changed, except myself, who invited him down here to give me 
the facts in order that I might make up my mind as to what 
was best to do. I had supposed, Mr. President, that I had 
sufficient integrity and sufficient judgment to decide when the 
facts were given to me whether or not a case had been made 
out for an increase in rates. But, of course, those who differ 
with me politically have been ready and anxious to imply that 
such a thing is incredible and impossible, and that there was 
something corrupt about my dealings with Mr. Eyanson; that 
there was something corrupt about my having him down here. 

In the report made by the committee and printed on page 
4922 of the Recorp an attempt has been made to injure my 
friend Mr. J. Henry Roraback, the chairman of the Republican 
State committee of the State of Connecticut, and to drag him 
into the imbroglio, into the mess which has been created chiefly 
in the mind of the chairman of this committee. 

It is stated that by arrangement between Mr. Hubbard, the 
president of the association, and myself, an arrangement entered 
into at the office of Mr. Roraback, the chairman of the Repub- 
lican State committee, Eyanson was deputed as aide. If there 
was ever a nasty insinuation, if there was ever evidence that 
this is a political matter, it is the bringing in of Mr. Roraback's 
name and his position in that particular case, for the facts are 
these, Mr. President: I was in Hartford but a few hours. I 
was staying at the house of my friend, Mr. Roraback. I 
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wanted to interview Mr. Hubbard with regard to the character 
of the assistant who was to come down to help me with the 
facts. He had in mind two or three men. He wanted to talk 
the matter over with me to find out just what kind of an 
assistant I was seeking. It was more convenient to meet in 
Mr. Roraback’s office than anywhere else. When he came to 
Mr. Roraback’s office, Mr. Roraback very kindly put at our 
disposal a room in his suite that was not occupied. Had he 
been present at the interview the committee would have raised 
another smoke screen over it and accused us of making a politi- 
cal bargain. The fact that he was not present at the interview 
was used by a member in the committee room as evidence that 
the bargain was so corrupt that even Mr. Roraback could not 
be present. That is the kind of methods this committee has 
followed. You are damned if you do and damned if you don’t; 
but they are going to get you. That has been their purpose from 
the beginning. 

Take the matter of my having sent a check to Mr, Eyanson: 
After he had been assisting me for four or five months, from 
April to August, and the need for his assistance was all over, 
and the committee had ceased to meet, and I had sent him back 
home, I sent him a check for $1,000. Mr. Eyanson is the type 
of mun who earns easily $10,000 a year, would easily earn a 
thousand dollars a month, -I could not afford to pay him $5,000 
for his five months of service. I sent him what I could afford 
to send. Had I not sent him a check, this committee would 
have raised to Heaven a stench that I had accepted his services, 
had used him day and night, had seen him work in the office 
frequently until after midnight trying to dig out the facts, 
trying to help me in every way, and had accepted it without 
giving him a cent, and would have raised the finger of scorn 
against me for having accepted this without even giving him 
a slight compensation, Because I did send him a check there 
is something crooked in it, something to be concealed. 

This is the way the committee have behaved from the begin- 
ning. Every little bit of flimsy testimony that could be twisted 
against me they have twisted. In no sense have they ever been 
fair. In no sense have they ever assumed that I had any worthy 
or honorable motives. They have even gone to the extent of 
implying, and the Senator from Arkansas implied in his speech 
on Saturday, that there was something behind the letter which 
I frankly read into the Recorp and gave the committee, in which 
I asked the manufacturers’ association if they could loan me 
a competent person who was familiar with all the interests of 
Connecticut, not only manufacturing but all the interests of 
the people, who knew the fact. Senator CARAWAY even implied 
on Saturday that I had made some kind of a corrupt bargain 
before that letter was sent; that that letter was a blind. He 
did not charge that directly. They have been too clever to 
charge things directly ; but by indirection, by innuendo, by twist- 
ing of flimsy testimony, they have in every way possible en- 
deivored to damage my reputation, to attack the State from 
which I come, to attack the manufacturers’ association, which 
never by word or deed or implication made any sort of a bar- 
gain with me. They have implied, even, that I put certain 
money in my pocket. 

In his speech on Saturday Senator Caraway referred to the 
salary which Mr. Eyanson received for one month and two days 
while he was under the discipline of the Senate, and went on 
the rolls so as to be subject to the discipline of the chairman 
of the committee, and to be obedient to him in the matter of 
being told what could be given out or what could not be given 
out, just the same as the other secretaries in the room, just the 
Same as the other employees. When he received that salary 
he came and gave it to me, and I gave it immediately to the 
clerk who had been doing exactly the same work that he had 
done previously ; but what does Senator CARAWAY say ?— 


The Senator took it and put it in his pocket without a word. 


A moment later, realizing that that was a pretty serious 
charge, and that there was not a grain of truth in it, that I 
had never put it in my pocket, he added: 


I do not think, however, there is any doubt but that he gave it to 
Mr. Barry, who had been a clerk of the committee. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I did not interrupt the Senator when he 
was attacking me. I should prefer to finish my statement. 

Mr. CARAWAY. All right, then. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I sat here on Saturday, Mr. President, and 
listened to one innuendo after another, listened to my reputa- 
tion and my honor being impugned in one manner after another, 
and I was amazed that a Senator of the United States could so 
far forget himself as to stand in his place and cast that kind of 
innuendo, that kind of implication, for political reasons. 
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The time has come, Mr. President, to speak plainly on these 
matters and to call attention to the way in which the testimony 
has been twisted and turned in an effort to besmirch my repu- 
tation and that of Mr. Eyanson. The committee was convinced 
that when Mr. Eyanson was in the room with the majority of 
the committee he used the information which he gained there to 
inform Connecticut manufacturers of what was going on. Mr. 
Eyanson was told to give that information to nobody. It is my 
belief that he gave it to nobody. All that the committee has 
been able to find to disprove this has been the memorandum 
referred to in Senator Caraway’s speech on page 4922, this 
memorandum which is given in the report—a menrorandum 
dated Hartford, August 30, 1929; a memorandum to Mr. Eyan- 
son from Mr. Wuichet headed “ Subject: Information for Sen- 
ator BIneHAM,” in which there is a reference to telephone con- 
versations with a member of the Crescent Firearms Co. and a 
menrber of the Davis & Warner Arms Co., both of Norwich, in 
reply to an inquiry originating with one of them, in which Mr. 
Wuichet informed these gentlemen that “Senator BiIngHAm 
met with very strong opposition to the 10 per cent duty on 
rough-bored shotgun barrels,” and so forth; that “ three influen- 
tial members of the Senate Finance Committee, Senators Smoor, 
chairman, REED, and Epce,” had opposed it, and that I consid- 
ered it “a decisive victory to have held the duty where it now 
stands.” 

The committee says in its report: 


It is obvious from the memorandum that Wuichet, who was in Hart- 
ford, Conn., at the time the memorandum was written, had information 
concerning some of the proceedings in the secret meetings of the major- 
ity members of the Finance Committee. 


’ 


“Tt is obvious,” says the committee! 

Mr. President, that is one of the most unfair statements that 
could possibly be made; for it is not only not obvious, but had 
the committee referred to the date of the memorandum—August 
30, 1929—they knew as well as I know that 12 days before that 
date every rate in the bill had been given to the minority mem- 
bers. All of the schedules in Titles I and II of the bill, con- 
taining the rates, had been given out to the public, to the minor- 
ity mrembers, 12 days before this memorandum. Furthermore, 
the committee are pleased to think that a fight went on in the 
committee. It is not so stated; but they are so willing to 
believe anything wrong, they are so willing to point the finger 
of scorn and accusation, so willing to tarnish the reputation of 
a Senator, that they say it is “ obvious” that this is something 
that occurred in the committee. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, as was shown on the floor 
the other day, one of the Senators referred to did not remember 
that he had opposed it. As a matter of fact, there was no roll- 
call vote on these rates. So far as I can remember—it is diffi- 
cult to renrember all that went on in a committee room for a 
period of six weeks—but, so far as I can remember, there was 
no fight over this rate. There was no prolonged discussion. If, 
in his enthusiasm over the fact that the officials for these arms 
companies were pleased that the duty had not been raised, he 
attributed to me a victory, it was the indiscretion of youth. 
There was nothing wrong about it. No information was given 
tim as to what went on in the committee room. 

The discussion with regard to the shotgun barrels, so far as 
I can remember it, Mr. President, went on before the committee 
went into executive session at all. I was called upon by repre- 
sentatives of the companies interested in having a lower duty 
on shotgun barrels. I said I would see what I could do. My 
recollection is that I spoke to one of the Senators on the com- 
mittee, and found that he was in favor of an increase, and that 
I told them that as he was a member of the metals committee, 
there probably would be an increase. Then, 10 days after the 
rates were published, they telephoned from Hartford to find 
out whether it was true that the rates were not increased. 
They found that it was true that they were not increased. 
They were pleased; and, in an effort to please me, a memo- 
randum from the person doing the telephoning was sent to Mr. 
Eyanson, for him to communicate the fact to me, if he so de- 
sired, that these people were pleased, and that they had been 
told that I had achieved a victory. 

In using those words, the clerk committed an indiscretion— 
an indiscretion frequently committed by our friends who claim 
for us more than is due; but what does the committee do with 
this? Unable to find that Mr. Eyanson had given out a single 
rate or a single thing that occurred in the committee room, since 
he was told not to, they adduce this memorandum dated August 
30, 12 days after the rates had all been given out, and adduce 
it as testimony and evidence that something had been given 
out from the secret committee room, and say, “It is obvious 
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from the memorandum that this person had information con- 
cerning some of the proceedings in the secret meetings.” 

That is the type of thing to which I have been subjected, Mr. 
President. Every effort has been made to turn and twist flimsy 
evidence so as to make it appear that I was crooked, that I had 
entered into a corrupt bargain; and, speaking of the word 
“bargain,” Mr. President, I am reminded of another thing which 
Senator CARAWAY So gently and in his inimitable style brought 
out in his speech on Saturday. 

He referred to a letter from Mr. Hubbard to Mr. Eyanson— 
a letter dated July 19. He quoted from parts of it. I should 
like to read the whole letter; then I shall comment on it, par- 
ticularly with reference to his comments. 


“My Drar Eyanson: Captain Dower and I both had our bags packed 
to start for Washington this morning, and personally I have been a bit 
inconvenienced, for Otis, who is on from Chicago, had telephoned me 
that he could go up to Camden for Sunday; and, as you can well 
imagine, I would have enjoyed doing this more than almost anything 
that I can think of. However, I understand your position, and Bill 
and I are now planning to try and arrange to come down next week, 
say, on Thursday. 

“An executive committee meeting has been called for next Tuesday 
afternoon, when we will take up the question of a nominating com- 
mittee and any other matters which are on our file. 

“TI want you to prepare the way for me with Senator BINGHAM re- 
garding your tenure of office in Washington.” 


That is a phrase that sticks in the gullets of the people who 
are trying to damage my reputation; and I shall come back to 
that in a moment. 


You have done a great deal more than we ever bargained for— 


Another phrase that they have used as part of the evidence 
that I am to be condemned for what I did in this matter— 


more than we ever bargained for in the beginning, and undoubtedly 
the results which you have accomplished are far-reaching and will bear 
fruit for some time to come. At all events, in the past the associa- 
tion, when any tariff matter came up, was always dependent on Senator 
McLean. Now we are in a position where we can handle it here in the 
office. I want you to get out and plan with Mrs. Byanson for the month 
of August in the sun on the shore, as you originally hoped to do, and 
then in September you will be fit as a fiddle to tackle your job here. 
Please help me carry out this program, for there is no question in my 
mind that you could find forever a permanent lot of responsibility and 
useful activity for the rest of your life in Washington. 

I can appreciate what a pleasure it will be for you to see Mary Lou 
and your good wife again, and I would be glad if you would show this 
letter to Mrs. Eyanson and ask her to help me make you perform in the 
manner indicated. 

With kind regards and expecting to see you next week, 

Very truly yours. 


Signed by Mr. E. Kent Hubbard, president of the association, 
a distinguished Democrat, nominated at one time for Lieutenant 
Governor of Connecticut on the Democratic ticket, and promi- 
nently mentioned as a candidate for the Senate when I first ran 
for the Senate. 

Mr. President, what are the facts with regard to this letter? 
Senator Caraway implies a great deal to the discredit of the 
association, to the discredit of Mr. Hubbard, to the discredit of 
Eyanson, and to my own discredit. He implies that some kind 
of a corrupt bargain was entered into. It has been the purpose 
of this committee from the beginning to attempt to damage my 
character and my reputation. It has been their purpose from 
the beginning to see to it that I should come out of this just as 
befouled with political slime and innuendo as possible. They 
have used this letter and twisted and turned it in their efforts 
to do that. 

Let us take one of the sentences to which they refer: 


I want you to prepare the way for me with Senator BincHam 
regarding your tenure of office in Washington. 


When asked by a member of the committee what was meant 
by “tenure of office,’ Mr. Eyanson replied that it had to do 
with the fact that he had already been here longer than he had 
anticipated. Did the committee believe that? Not for a 
moment. Why, that was altogether too simple, that was alto- 
gether too honest, too natural, and there was not anything 
crooked about it; therefore they did not believe it. As a matter 
of fact, when I asked for the loan of Mr. Eyanson, nothing was 
specified about the length of time. It was hoped that the 
matter might be disposed of in a few weeks. 

As secretary to the president, Mr. Eyanson was needed in 
the Hartford office. '[wo or three times he spoke to me about 
the fact that Mr. Hubbard was anxious to get him back. He 
was helping me to such a degree, by looking up information 
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and by getting together the facts, that I did not like to let 
him go. 

Finally, Mr. Hubbard decided to come down here and see me 
himself, and endeavor to persuade me to let Mr. Eyanson go 
back to Hartford. So he writes: 


I want you to prepare the way for me with Senator BincHAmM regard- 
ing your tenure of office. 


There is a phrase which the committee has taken against me 
because they desire to damage my reputation. Had they been 
fair, had they been judicial, they would have accepted the state- 
ment of Mr, Eyanson, under oath, that it referred to the length 
of time he was here, and that it was not expected that he would 
have to be here as long as he was, or that the Finance Commit- 
tee would be meeting as long as it did. 

A little lower down in the letter Mr. Hubbard requests that 
he show this letter to Mrs. Eyanson and “ask her to help me 
make you perform in the manner indicated.” It is perfectly 
obvious from that what is really meant. Mr. Hubbard knew 
that Mr. Eyanson, a distinguished veteran of the World War, 
who had seen service at the front and had suffered shell shock, 
who had twice had a nervous breakdown since the war, was the 
type of man who was always willing to overwork himself, who 
got tremendously interested in his job. I testified before the 
committee that frequently he worked in the office until midnight 
and afterwards. His friends were afraid that he was working 
too hard. The association wanted him back in Hartford to attend 
to its own matters, to help with the organization executive com- 
mittee meetings. An executive committee meeting was about to 
take place. They wanted to get him back. They wanted him 
first, during the month of August, to go on a holiday at the 
seashore with his wife and child. They wanted his wife to help 
persuade him to take this vacation and come back to Hartford. 

There was nothing whatever that anyone need worry about in 
that, were it not the determination of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to cast all the slime that he could upon my reputation, 
and make it appear that there had been some kind of a corrupt 
bargain, some kind of effort to hold office in Washington that 
had not been proper. 

In the next sentence Mr. Hubbard says: 


You have done a great deal more than we ever bargained for in the 
beginning, and undoubtedly the results which you have accomplished are 
far-reaching and will bear fruit for some time to come, 


Oh, those words “ bargained for”; how they have emphasized 
the word “bargain,” how they have used it to prove that I 
made some kind of a corrupt bargain. They could not prove 
it, because there never was any bargain, there never was any 
corrupt bargain; but by innuendo, by delicate transposition of 
words and implications, this word “bargain” has been played 
upon. 

Of course, I can readily forgive the Senators for misunder- 
standing that phrase, for there was nobody on the committee 
who came from the northeastern part of the United States, no 
one from east of the Alleghenies, no one from New England, 
of course. It is not known that in New England we have a 
phrase, “ You got more than you bargained for,” meaning you 
got more than you expected to get, meaning you got more than 
you thought you were going to get. You go out in the rain to 
bring in your car, an extra shower comes down, and you come in 
wet through; your family laugh at you and say, “ You got more 
than you bargained for when you went out.” 

In the West there is an expression for a man’s intimate 
personal friend. He is frequently referred to as his “side 
kick.” You went out with your “side kick.” “ So-and-so is 
your side kick.” What would be thought of the intelligence of 
a New Englander did he use that to imply that the mun who 
went along with you and was your friend had kicked you in 
the side? 

The matter is utterly ridiculous. There was no bargain. 
That is a phrase in common use. Had the committee desired 
to be fair, had the committee been really interested in ivesti- 
gating lobbyists, who go around to the rooms of Senators and 
use all the means in their command, either by threats or prom- 
ises, or any other means, to get them to change their votes, 
vote the way they want, to pledge them to vote the way they 
want before they have even heard the debates in the Senate, as 
everybody knows is done over and over again—had the com- 
mittee really been interested in its job of investigating 'obby- 
ists, instead of interested solely at this time in damagisg my 
reputation, in damaging my honor, in making it appear that 
I was a party to a corrupt bargain, they would have accepted 
that. But, oh, no, that is not their plan. So they use that 
little homely phrase as evidence that there must be some corrupt 
bargain here, 
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They even imply that my statement made before the com- 
mittee when I showed them this letter, that the idea of having 
an assistant here from Connecticut who knew all about the 
affairs of the tariff, so far as the State was concerned, came 
from me originally, originated with me, and was met in a 
friendly manner by the association—they even imply that that 
is not true; that there was some kind of a previous understand: 
ing. With all the keenness of lawyers accustomed to cross- 
examine witnesses, to go to the utmost extent, they could not 
find that there was any such meaning, but they implied there 
must have been. 

Remember, Mr. President, that when this committee sits as a 
modern Spanish inquisition the unfortunate man on the seat 
before them is denied advice of counsel; he sits there subject to 
any examination they choose to give him; he is even told, as one 
of these Senators shouted at me, “Answer yes or no.” 

Everyone knows that those are the manners that are fre- 
quently used to bulldoze witnesses in a court, but when that 
happens, the judge generally says to the lawyer, “ Now, be a 
little easier. Do not attempt to bulldoze this witness. Let him 
answer that question in his own way.” But in the case of this 
inquisition, Mr. President, there was no kind judge present, there 
was no friend there to say, “ That is not a courteous or a digni- 
fied or a proper way to question a Senator of the United States 
who has come here at his own volition to tell us his side of this 
story. We will question others and find out all we can about it.” 

No, Mr. President; the effort was made over and over again 
to get me to contradict my testimony, to say something which 
would mean one thing to the committee and another thing to me. 
I was put on the grill in order that those who are opposed to 
this administration, in order that those who are opposed to 
having any increase in the tariff except on agricultural products, 
might have their way. 

Although the President called us together to consider the 
relief of agriculture, and the necessity of increasing the tariff 
on agricultural products, he also called attention to the fact 
that there were certain industries which, due to the economic 
changes in the last seven years need protection, that there 
were certain industries in which there was unemployment, and 
I can say, Mr. President, that in the meetings of the majority 
members of the committee, held, as they were, behind closed 
doors, for our own protection, in order that we might not 
be deluged with letters and telegrams from those who had pro- 
posed some rate we had just voted upon, we were surrounded 
by the experts of the Tariff Commission. There was never a 
time when there were not six or eight other persons in the 
room, other employees of the Government, who, at times, were 
perhaps a little bit too talkative after they left the room. But 
even they would never testify that there was any effort to in- 
crease an industrial schedule except where it could be shown 
that the particular article under consideration was being made 
at a loss, where those making it were faced with unemployment; 
where the foreign cost of production was so much lower than 
the American cost of production that the present duty was not 
sufficient to meet that difference in the costs of production. 

They could testify, if they chose, for instance, that when the 
matter of wire netting, a product manufactured in Connecticut, 
came up, I called the committee’s attention to the fact that there 
was one small town in Connecticut that had only this one in- 
dustry, making wire netting; that recently the German importa- 
tion of wire netting was at a price which made it impossible for 
this little town to remain prosperous in its business, and that 
unless relief were obtained, the industry of that town would 
close down, and the people would have to go and find work else- 
where, and give up their homes. Accordingly, an increase was 
made in that particular. 

I called the committee’s attention to the fact that another 
little town in Connecticut makes only bells. It is known as the 
“ Bell Town.” For about 125 years or more that has been its 
industry. The industry has been in the hands virtually of one 
family for four or five generations. Recently little electric bells, 
which are one of the principal parts of that industry, have been 
laid down in New York by German importers at one-half the 
cost of production in that town, owing to the high wages paid the 
workmen. Everybody in that town depends on the bell industry. 
I laid those facts before the committee. The committee listened 
to what I had to say, and voted to recommend a rate which, al- 
though not equalizing the difference, would at least render 
some assistance. 

Those were the kinds of things that were done in the com- 
mittee, Mr. President. It is true that some companies have been 
prosperous in general, but that some of the things they are 
making have been made at a loss, and where they were able to 
prove it to us, we voted to give them increases in the rates on 
the particular things they were making at a loss, and which they 
could not be expected to make, with the result that the work- 
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men would be thrown out of employment, if protection were not 
afforded. 

The Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association, Mr. President, 
never asked for a single unreasonable thing, never asked for any 
of the things which have been implied on this floor, that in 
order merely to increase their exchequer, in order merely that 
the manufacturers of Connecticut might add riches to riches, 
now making things at a tremendous profit, they should be en- 
abled to increase that profit. Nothing of that kind was asked. 

The evidence brought out in executive session was evidence 
tending to show unemployment and its cause and the likelihood 
of its increase. 

The most the lobby investigation committee could do was to 
say that the manufacturers’ association, instead of raising a 
large fund to be used to entertain Senators by public dinners 
or other means of influencing them, had furnished me at my 
request with one of their most highly paid officials to bring to 
me the facts as I needed them, and they had paid his expenses 
down here during the months he was here. No slush fund was 
raised, nothing improper occurred, and yet to listen to what has 
been said on this floor one might suppose that they had done 
something which would lead the country to point the finger of 
scorn at them; one might suppose that they had done some- 
thing which would actually bring discredit upon the Senate of 
the United States and upon the Senate Finance Committee. 

Every effort has been made to play dirty politics. Nothing 
has been stopped at which could in any way be twisted against 
my reputation as representing the State of Connecticut, against 
my having asked for the best information I could obtain from 
that State. I asked for the man in Connecticut who most knew 
all about the bill, who had attended all the hearings in the 
House, not only those on the manufactured articles, but on all 
of the schedules, who had spent months of study on the bill 
and knew more about it than anyone else. I used him in an 
entirely proper manner. When he gave me facts which did 
not seem to me to warrant an increase, I did not ask for any 
increase. When he gave me facts which seemed to me did 
warrant an increase in order to prevent unemployment and 
suffering, I asked the committee for the increase. Sometimes I 
succeeded in persuading the committee; sometimes I did not. 

All this innuendo regarding corrupt bargaining, regarding 
tenure of office, regarding use of a clerk on the Government pay 


roll, has been brought forward, Mr. President, simply and 
solely for political purposes and in an effort to damage my 


reputation. As I stand here in all this situation I only wish 
that the people of the United States, many of whom have been 
led by reports and by the speeches that have been made not only 
on the floor but over the radio, and in circulars which have been 
sent out accusing me or moral turpitude, could know that 
neither the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association nor myself 
committed any improper act. We did not use money in any 
improper way. I myself did not profit to the extent of one dollar 
by any of the companies concerned in the raises involved. The 
Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association was looking after the 
interests of its members just as all the associations represented 
here by lobbyists looked out for the interests of their members. 

It has been stated here on the floor of the Senate that in 
1922 a committee of farmers interested in raising the tariff on 
farm products were permitted to write the very clause that 
went into the law. Has anyone on the other side of the aisle 
said that that was improper, that those interested so personally 
and so selfishly as were the members of that committee were 
improper in writing rates which were put into the bill as they 
asked them? It is natural, Mr, President, that farmers shall 
look out for their interest just as manufacturers look out for 
theirs. No one has claimed wrong motives on the part of the 
very able and distinguished lobbyist of the American Farm 
Bureau, who appeared before nearly all of the subcommittees 
and made speeches before the full committee and who en- 
deavored his best to get the raises for things in which his 
people were interested. 

No one has ever thought of accusing him of improper motives, 
I least of all. He was working for the people whose sufferings 
he saw. I was working for the people whose sufferings I saw. 
Where is the difference? 

What has this committee done to call before them the well- 
paid lobbyists of the importers of New York, who have en- 
deavored in every way possible to secure lower rates in order 
that they might make more profits, who have no interest in the 
American workingman or the American factories, but who 
only have an interest in importing foreign goods cheaper and 
selling things cheaper? If the committee is so interested in 
lobbying, why have they not called before them the actual lobby- 
ists; who have been not only to my office but to the office of 
other Senators in an endeavor to influence the Senate? Here 
they have branded as a lobbyist the one man we are discussing 
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to-day, who, so far as I have been able to discover, never dis- 
cussed the tariff with any Senator except with me, never went 
into a Senator’s private office to convince him he was wrong, 
never interviewed a Congressman even to attempt to get in- 
creased rates in the House. The only time he ever spoke to a 
Congressman was to ask if he would be willing to see some 
member of the association, and very properly. His actions were 
entirely proper. 

This was not a secret lawmaking body that he came into. It 
was the majority members of the committee who were writing 
up the bill. While in the room he never addressed the meeting ; 
he never made any remarks at all except quietly and in a 
whisper to me. He was there to help me, because, God knows, I 
knew little enough about the tariff bill, with its 21,000 items. I 
did not pretend to be a tariff expert. I found myself thrown 
into the committee at the very beginning of the tariff hearings 
without any time to give it any study. I explained that to the 
Senate. I thought the explanation was sufficient. Bvidently it 
was not. Evidently there was an intent and purpose to defeat 
the bill as far as the industrial schedules are concerned, to make 
it impossible to get any increases no matter how much industry 
might show that it needs them. Evidently there is an intent 
to point the finger of scorn at New England, and particularly 
at Connecticut. The testimony has been twisted and turned by 
innuendo, by implication, and by every unfair means in the 
power of these attorneys to damage my reputation, and, Mr. 
President, I resent it and I shall resent it to the end of time. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BincHAm] takes himself altogether too seriously. He pro- 
testeth too much. I hope that I may not be charged likewise 
with taking too seriously his attempted implication of impro- 
priety respecting some one who might have driven an automobile 
for the Senator from Wisconsin across the mountains. 

Mr. President, if it is of any interest to the Senator from 
Connecticut or of any interest to the Senate, I might take 
myself very seriously respecting the charge that the Senator 
from Connecticut has made, the only purpose of which is to 
throw up some smoke screen against a slimy, dirty trail mapped 
out designedly from the office of the Senator from Connecticut 
to the office of the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association. But 
if the Senator is interested in who drove my car across the 
mountains, I will very gladly inform him that I drove it my- 
self, that no Capitol policeman was requested to drive it at 


the cost of the United States or anybody else, and that no 
Capitol policeman drove that car across the mountains or any- 
where else for the Senator from Wisconsin. 


But I am not going to discuss that. I am not going to dis- 
cuss the charges of the Senator from Connecticut against the 
members of the committee. I am going to discuss something 
else. I want to say, Mr. President, for the information of the 
Senate, that every member of that committee made every effort 
to ascertain the facts from the Senator from Connecticut, and 
during that examination if any disgrace has been brought 
upon the Senator from Connecticut by reason of the examina- 
tion he brought it upon himself. Question after question was 
asked and he doggedly refused to answer them except through a 
long, involved explanation sometimes scarcely short of a speech. 
The simplest question which could be answered by yes or no 
the Senator so refused to answer—not only the questions of 
one member of the committee but the questions of every member 
of the committee. Whatever has befallen the Senator from 
Connecticut, he alone is responsible. The thing I want to 
discuss is: 

The whole matter in connection with Mr. Eyanson and the 
Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association was conceived in secret, 
it was born in secret, and throughout the whole proceeding it 
was conducted in secret. Mr. Eyanson was on three pay rolls-—— 
ostensibly as clerk to the Committee on Territorial and Insular 
Affairs, ostensibly as a personal clerk to the Senator from 
Connecticut, but in fact an employee of the Connecticut Manu- 
facturers’ Association. The fact of his employment by the Con- 
necticut Manufacturers’ Association and his payment by that 
association, so far as the Senate was concerned, and so far as 
the Committee on Finance was concerned, would never have 
come to light voluntarily from the Senator from Connecticut. 

The Senator from Connecticut, with all the authority of a 
Member of the Senate, placed upon Mr. Eyanson an official 
cloak that permitted him to go into the executive meetings of 
the committee or a portion of the committee. The excuse for 
putting Mr. Eyanson upon the pay roll of the Senate was that 
he would thereby be subjected to discipline. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the committee was not even in possession of any fact 
with respect to Mr. Eyanson’s employment. The only disci- 
pline to which he could have been subjected and to which he 
finally was subjected was that the committee denied him the 
right to sit in their meetings. 
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Oh, no; the purpose was not to subject him to discipline; the 
purpose was to give him an official privilege that he did not pos- 
sess as a mere personal clerk of a United States Senator. 

Even when the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] called to the 
attention of the Senator from Connecticut the fact that there 
were objections to Mr. Eyanson’s appearing, not even then did 
the Senator from Connecticut inform the Senator from Utah 
or any other member of the Finance Committee that Mr. Eyan- 
son was in the employ of the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Briefly, that is the situation that existed during the 
consideration of the tariff bill by the Finance Committee. 

Mr. President, that which is far more important, that which 
concerns the people of this country over and above the Senator 
from Connecticut or anyone else is the fact that Mr. Eyanson 
was placed in a position of advantage. The rates in certain 
tariff schedules were increased. The Senator from Connecticut, 
as I have said, is of little consequence in this matter. I do not 
believe that it is important that the Senator from Connecticut 
possesses a superiority complex in respect to other Members of 
the Senate; that is not important. Why, the Senator from 
Connecticut is just a frail bark upon the ocean of life, and I do 
not believe that it is necessary to discuss him. It is not neces- 
sary to exaggerate his unimportance. Mr. President, it becomes 
very important to the American people whether or not the sys- 
tem or the method of writing tariff bills as has been exposed 
before this committee shall control and dominate the Senate 
and the Congress. 

Let me call to the Senate’s attention the fact, as submitted 
by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] on last Saturday, 
that Connecticut interests, the leading products of the State of 
Connecticut, have received increases in the tariff rates over 
existing law in 44 cases; with respect to 7, the rates are left 
as the law now is; and there was a decrease in but 1. As the 
result, however, of this secret method that has been employed a 
tariff bill comes before us which increases the cost to the Ameri- 
can consumers on Connecticut products alone by $878,000,000— 
almost a billion dollars. Those rates were transported down 
the slimy, dirty trail that led from the office of the Senator from 
Connecticut to the office of the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; down that trail into the room of the Committee on 
Finance, and every one of the items affected by those increases 
comes here tainted. Willingly or unwillingly, the circumstances 
of this case prove at least that the Senator from Connecticut 
was the intermediary. I do not charge that there was any cor- 
ruption; I do not charge that the Senator from Connecticut 
would know or did know the consequences that would flow from 
his act. I do charge, however, Mr. President, that this system 
of writing tariff bills can result in nothing short of what has 
been exposed in this instance, and that the tariff bill comes here 
tainted. 

Therefore, Mr. President, that which becomes important is 
the consideration of the pending tariff bill in the light of the 
facts that have been exposed and not the importance or the 
unimportance of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. BrInecHaM] makes the same defense that has been made 
by everybody who has been caught in an embarrassing situation. 
I heard it long before he used it. I can go to the police court 
to-morrow and hear it again. Fall availed himself of it; Sin- 
clair and Doheny entered exactly the same complaint, and 
Daugherty accused me of exactly what the Senator from Con- 
necticut accuses me when I discovered that he had done some- 
thing which he wished the public should not know. So, I do 
not want to be harsh with the Senator; he is not indulging in 
any new practices; and, in fact, I know of nothing else that he 
could have said. 

He accuses the committee of being biased politically. Well, 
at least the committee, then, was doing nothing clandestine. 
He seems to have known exactly what the committee’s sentiments 
were, but I imagine that everybody knew that I did not make 
any pretension of being a New England Republican, 

I do know, however, that at least two of the Senators who 
were attacked by the Senator from Connecticut bore a more 
conspicuous, though doubtless not a more enthusiastic, part in 
the support of the present President when he was a candidate 
for office than did the Senator from Connecticut. I read in the 
newspapers every day of their activity, and felt that they were 
doing us no good; and yet—I hope I shall not be offensive to the 
Senator from Connecticut—I never heard of him during the 
campaign. Doubtless he was doing great work, as did the Con- 
necticut Manufacturers’ Association, but, like Eyanson’s activi- 
ties, it did not get to the public’s notice. 

It is not particularly worth while to answer the Senator’s 
continued reference to what did or what did not occur. He says 
he chose Eyanson because Eyanson had been here all during the 
hearings before the House Ways and Means Committee. If that 
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statement is true, Eyanson is not a truthful man, because he 
swore over and over again that he was here only two days 
during that whole hearing. The Senator can reconcile his state- 
ment with Eyanson’s, and he and Eyanson can get together in 
any way that will suit either one of them; I am not concerned 
in it at all. 

Cooley said he went over and over again to the Senator’s door, 
but could not get admitted. The Senator stands here and says 
that is not true. That is a question of veracity between him and 
Cooley. I will take my own witness when I have to choose one 
of the two; and I will be perfectly willing, if the Senator wants 
to ask me, to say which one I shall accept; and I am not going 
to avail myself of any opportunity of saying that I did not in- 
terrupt the Senator and he did not interrupt me; he will be at 
liberty to interrupt me at any time during the course of the 
brief statement I want to make. 

Whether or not the hearing is altogether discredited because 
friends of the lobbyists were not put on the committee I do not 
know. The Senator complains very bitterly that only those who 
oppose lobbying were appointed to investigate lobbying, and he 
charges those differing from him politically with being so biased 
that they could not be fair. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosinson], so far as I know, 
is a “regular.” I do not believe even the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, in his desperate desire to show that he had been framed, 
would question the fact that the Senator from Indiana is a 
regular Republican, who has been and is now supporting the 
regular Republican administration. 

However, before I get to that, Mr. President, let me say this: 
‘The Senator was not dragged before the committee. Conversa- 
tions went on between the Senator and myself. He is at perfect 
liberty to tell what they were; I shall not do so, but I do not 
object to his doing it right now. I can say only that we could 
not agree. Finally, however, through the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. Ropinson], the request came to the committee to hear 
Senator BingHAM at his request. He was given his own time. 
He was allowed to select it. We even waived the formality of 
an oath. We treated him with every courtesy and consideration ; 
and I can say that while he occupied the attention of the com- 
mittee for quite a long time in his opening statement, he never 
revealed a single fact that the committee afterwards dragged out 
of him or dragged out of Eyanson or dragged out of Mr. Hub- 
bard, of the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association, or Mr. 
Wuichet. 

Now, at least let me say this in passing: I am informed, and 
had been informed before, that Mr. Hubbard was the leading 
figure in the Democratic organization in Connecticut. Mr. Hub- 
bard will testify that I was not any too gentle with him; and 
therefore I was not protecting a Democrat and the man who 
threatened to run against Mr. BiIncHam. I do not see why he 
should run against him. There is not a single thing on which 
they do not agree. If he is a Democrat, a Democrat is a Re- 
publican, or Senator BrincHam is a Democrat, one of the two; 
I do not care which—because after Hubbard’s attention had 
been called to the fact that deceptions had been practiced, that 
a man in the employ of the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion had been brought here by Senator BinegHAM and put on the 
pay roll of the Government as a clerk when he was performing 
no duties as such, that he had drawn money from the Govern- 
ment and turned it over to the Senator from Connecticut or to 
a former clerk—and I think now, for fear the Senator will 
again say he is being charged with keeping it, that I should 
add that he knew nobody said that, and when he made that 
statement he was uncandid—Hubbard said, “I indorse every- 
thing that Senator BrincHam did.” In other words, he made 
Senator BrncHaM the keeper of his political conscience, and he 
said the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association likewise in- 
dorses all these deceptions that were practiced upon the Senate 
of the United States by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BiIncHAM]. Therefore I do not see why he should run against 
Senator BINGHAM, because either one of them would have done 
the same thing, according to their sworn testimony. 

But I started to say that nobody charged Senator Rosinson 
with being a Democrat—I am talking about Senator Rospinson 
of Indiana [laughter]—or having a leaning toward the pro- 
gressive group that has found it necessary occasionally to oppose 
administration measures; and yet here are a few questions that 
the Senator from Indiana asked the Senator from Connecticut. 


Senator Rosinson of Indiana. I just want to ask you this question: 
You say he did not receive any money? 


Let me go back and explain, to start with, that the Senator 
who now complains of not being fairly dealt with, in all the 
statement he made before the committee never said a word about 
Eyanson being on the pay roll of the Connecticut Manufacturers’ 
Association. He never mentioned the arrangement that had 
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been entered into whereby Eyanson could be and was enabled to 
gain access to the Finance Committee until he was asked about 
it. He never said, and he left the witness stand without any- 
body knowing, that he had sent Eyanson a check for a thousand 
dollars, inclosed in an envelope without a word of explanation ; 
and the remarkable part about that is that in defending his 
having asked for the loan of an expert from the Connecticut 
Manufacturers’ Association he said he was paying the clerks 
in his office extra pay. Later on he said he was paying them. 
I do not care anything about that. He was not asked about it. 
That was his volunteered statement; and he said that he did not 
feel that he could employ an expert. If that was not intended 
to mislead, as it did mislead me, I do not know what would. 
He said that he was not able, that he did not feel that he was 
financially able, to contribute to the hiring of an expert; and 
for that reason, and for that reason only, he applied to the 
Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association for the loan of a clerk, 
and got him some time in June, and let him go in August, and 
then, after he had gone home, sent him a check for $1,000. 

Why, you could have hired an expert with that. You would 
not have been compelled to go much deeper, at least, in your 
pocket to have gotten an expert. But none of that came out in 
Senator BingHam’s statement in chief or on cross-examination. 
He was as silent as the tomb on this very significant part of this 
transaction; and he had had his chance before. He had stood 
on the floor of the Senate and discussed bringing Eyanson here 
as the Connecticut Manufacturers’ expert, and the record shows 
he was never entirely open in his statement to the Senate. He 
did not say then that Eyanson was on the pay roll of the 
Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association. He never intimated 
that. He never said anything except what was already known, 
and he never said anything to the committee when he asked to 
come before the committee in his statement in chief except what 
he knew the committee already knew. Whatever additional 
facts came out, came out on a cross-examination that sometimes 
was not as polite as possibly the Senator from Connecticut hoped 
it would be, because I take it that he thinks that because he 
said a thing was so, or Mr. Eyanson said a thing was so, the 
committee ought to have accepted that, and made no further 
inquiry into that matter. 

Well, the investigation that resulted in developing the facts 
about the sale of Teapot Dome would have met with exactly 
that situation if it had stopped there. In every investigation 
that develops anything, if you just let the parties accused say, 
“Why, there was nothing improper in our conduct,” what is 
the use of having an investigation? You know they are going 
to say that. Mr. Fall wrote a letter to the committee of which 
the former Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. Lenroot, was chairman, 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] was the ranking 
member, in which he made a statement about his transaction. 
If the committee had been bound by that, the committee then 
would have made a report that Secretary Fall was entirely an 
honorable man, when everybody who dealt with him knew that 
he was not. 

But here is what I started to say: Senator Roprnson of 
Indiana asked Senator BringHam about this putting of Eyanson 
on the pay roll. 


Senator Rosinson of Indiana. I just want to ask you this question: 
You say he did not receive any money? 
Senator BincHam. I said he did not put any money in his pocket. 


That is characteristic of answers we got from the Senator, 
you know, through pages and pages of this testimony. 


» Senator Rospinson of Indiana. Well, just so. 
can not approve of the falsification of the record? 
Senator BrncHAm. Falsification of the record? 

Senator Ropinson of Indiana. Of the pay roll; of the Government 
record; he signed the pay roll? 

Senator BincHAM. Yes. 

Senator Rosinson of Indiana. But did not receive the money, or he 
received the money but gave it to you. Surely you did not approve of 
the falsification of the record. 


Surely, Senator, you 


That was not Senator BoraH; that was not Senator BLAINg, 
or enemies of the administration, by whom the Senator now 
tries to make you think this whole thing is inspired. That was 
not myself, nor was it Senator WatsH of Montana; but it was 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rostnson], the “ regular” about 
whom the Senator certainly does not complain, because he said 
he thought more of his kind ought to have been on the com- 
mittee. Well, God help him if they had been, because they no 
more approved it than I did; and if there is a regular on this 
floor—and there are some of them—that approves what the 
Senator from Connecticut did, I will yield him time right now 
to say it. If the Senator from Connecticut wants to ask you 
regular Republicans if you do not approve it, I will yield to him 
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to ask you, because he complains because you were not put on 
the committee; and if you would have done differently we will 
give you a chance right now to stand up and say so. 

Well, there is not much consolation for the Senator from 
Connecticut, because none of his friends rise to approve his 
conduct. 


Senator Roprnson of Indiana. But did not receive the money, or he 
received the money but gave it to you. Surely you do not approve of 
the falsification of the record. 

Senator BincHAM. Senator, I do not like the use of your word “ falsi- 
fication.” There was no falsification of it. He received the money and 
signed his name, and what he did with the money afterwards would 
ordinarily be a matter of no interest; but in view of the fact that a 
great deal has been made in the papers of his receiving Government 
money, while at the same time he was an employee of the manufacturers’ 
association— 


That speech then was cut short, not by one of us but by 
Senator Rosinson of Indiana. 


Senator RosBinson of Indiana. He did recefve it? 
Senator BINGHAM. Oh, yes, Senator. Certainly he received it. 


If that shows that the Senator from Indiana was any more 
merciful toward the Senator from Connecticut than the rest of 
us I do not exactly understand the use of the term “ mercy.” 

The Senator says that I twisted words. The Senator can not 
stand in his place and call attention to a single thing I said 
that was not true, and he knows it. I do not commend his 
activity in whining about prejudice, because it is so utterly, 
utterly undignified ; but if he thinks that is a defense against 
his course of conduct I have not any objection to his putting 
forward the only defense he thinks he has, 

I know, and every lawyer knows, that when a man is being 
charged with something, and wants to get rid of whatever un- 
favorable impression he thinks might have been produced by it, 
he always puts forward the best defense he has. What is the 
defense of the Senator from Connecticut? Not that the things 
that we have developed in the committee’s hearings are untrue; 
not that the things we have said about it are not facts; but 
that we ourselves are prejudiced against him. That is the best 
defense he can think of after weeks of trying to find some 
excuse for his conduct. 

What if I am prejudiced? I did not give any testimony in 
this record. Whatever in this record affects the Senator from 
Connecticut comes from his friends, and he vouched for them 
before they testified, because, if anybody wants to waste his 
time by reading the Senator’s statement .before the committee 
he will find out that he said that he came there to tell us what 
fine men these men were that we were going to examine. He 
vouched for them as to character and information, and they 
wrote the record then against which the Senator from Connecti- 
cut now complains—not I, not Senator Boran, not Senator 
BLAINE, not Senator WaLsH of Montana, not Senator Ropinson 
of Indiana, They made it themselves, and you may read it if 
you want to. It was difficult to get information from them, 
I am frank to say. The Senator says that we misread the 
letters and tried to put interpretations on them that the lan- 
guage would not justify. In other words, I take it that the 
Senator’s defense is that Connecticut or New England has an 
idiom all its own; and whenever it says anything, you are 
not justified in believing that it means anything until you call 
in the New Englander that says it and let him tell you what it 
means. 

He said we tried to drag in Mr. Roraback. We did not do. 
that. The Senator sent a letter or a telegram to Mr. Hubbard, 
of the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association, and asked him 
to get in touch “through J. Henry.” Well, we did not know 
who “J. Henry” was, and we asked one of his friends, and he 
said “J. Henry” was J. Henry Roraback, the Republican 
leader, as he put it, in Connecticut. 

I do not know what significance there may have been about 
it. The Senator said he was only there a few hours. Mr. Hub- 
bard said he was there all night, and there the next day. I do 
not care which is right about it. It is nobody’s business that 
I know of, and I am not concerned about it. It is just a 
variance that is quite sharp in the statements; but I do not care 
who is right about it. There is one Democrat and one Republi- 
ean, and everybody can choose his own in that statement. 

The question that I raised and said something about that 
the Senator complained about the letter transmitting Senator 
BINGHAM’s request for an expert, said that the Connecticut 
Manufacturers’ Association months before had gotten in touch 
with Senator BrneHam about the tariff; and then, later, Senator 
BINGHAM’s letter making his request came as if it was an en- 
tirely new thought with him, although we have the unexplained 
statement in the letter of Mr. Hubbard, the president of the Con- 
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necticut Manufacturers’ Association, that the association had 
approached Senator BrneHam months before to interest him in 
this matter; and months before, by the way, would be before 
Senator BrIncHAM was on the Committee on Finance at all. His 
transfer to that committee followed after that, and then his 
applying to the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association for an 
expert came after that. 

I do not know what significance there may be connected with 
those events; I am not arguing them. Nor am I very greatly 
concerned about the other political angles to it. 

The Senator said that we wanted to discredit him. I want 
to say to the Senator from Connecticut that nothing we can do 
will discredit him, but he can do and has done a very great deal 
to discredit himself. 

Whatever there is in this record that reflects upon the Senator 
from Connecticut he is responsible for. , The committee never 
added a line to it, and can not. 

What we may think about it does not much concern the 
country, and what we shall say about it will not affect the 
reputation and standing of the Senator from New England. 
Of course, he is trying to line up New England. I do not know 
much about New England. I have had rather a high regard 
for it and have yet. I know of no more delightful people than 
those I have met from New England. I know of none who are 
more intelligent, and I peculiarly like them. I have said so on 
more than one oceasion. I even had a very high regard for a 
New England former President of the United States. 

I do not know how New England will react to the statement 
that we are trying to discredit New England through the Sen- 
ator. I know that statement is expected to line New England 
up back of Senator BrneHam. If it does, then I shall change 
my opinion about New England, because facts are the things 
which concern New England, and I believe New England will 
react unfavorably to the Senator’s course of conduct. In fact, 
the editorials I have seen, some of them coming from the papers 
out of his own State, unmistakably indicate that they react 
unfavorably to his conduct. 

There is one other thing I want to say. According to my way 
of thinking, there is a lot to be said about it one way or the 
other, but the very best evidence of what a transaction is is what 
the people think about it who are going into it, what their ex- 
pectations and hopes are when they are securing the advantage, 

Here is a letter from Mr. Davis. I referred to it Saturday, 
but I did not read it, and I want to read it. Davis, among 
others, was asked if the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion approved this plan of loaning to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut an expert. I presume they had no hope then of having him 
inducted into the secret meetings of the committee, but they 
thought he would, nevertheless, be of very great value, 

Mr. SMITH. Who is Davis? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Davis lives at Portland, Conn., and is the 
executive of a manufacturing concern. Under date of March 6, 
1929, he said: 

Mr. BE. Kent HUBBARD, 
President the Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut (Inc.). 

Dear Mr. Hupsarp: Yours of the 5th at hand and I can see nothing 
but good come from our having a representative— 


That is, the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association having 
a representative— 


in Mr. BIncHAM’s office for the tariff discussion. If there is anything 
that manufacturers are vitally interested in it should be the tariff, and I 
think that the matter of the amount we spend for such work should be 
left in the hands of our officials. They are in a position to pick the 
right man and the right man will be worth all that it costs us. I believe 
in this class of work you get what you pay for— 


That is what one of the gentleman who put up part of the 
money to hire Eyanson thought about it, “ You get what you 
pay for ”"— 

I believe in this class of work you get what you pay for. 
am with you 100 per cent on anything that you do. 

With kindest personal regards, I am yours very truly, 
Ernest 8, Davis. 


Therefore, I 


I do not know whether that is New England language that 
I do not understand, but as I do understand it Davis said: 


This is going to give us an advantage, and I am for it 100 per cent. 
You spend whatever you want to, because in this kind of work— 


That is, in tariff lobbying— 
you get what you pay for. 


Joe Grundy agrees with that exactly. He said he raised 
money for campaign expenses and got it back. That is the im- 
pression of the people who sent Eyanson down here, that they 
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were buying something, and they were going to get their money 
back out of it; and I am inclined to think they did. 

There was a letter from Mr. Hubbard in which he said, “ We 
got more than we bargained for.” The Senator says “ more 
than you bargained for” means more than you expected. I 
think that is exactly it. I never tried to twist that language. 
They expected good results, but they got so much better results 
than they expected that they were congratulating themselves 
and congratulating Mr. Eyanson, and they said, “ Your good 
work will live after you.” 

Then they talked about results. How did they know, because 
the letter was written before the committee had reported the 
bill? They knew something about it. They were talking about 
it. What were the results they were congratulating themselves 
on obtaining? 

Now, I will refer to the Wuichet matter and then I will be 
through. Among the records found in the Connecticut Manu- 
facturers’ Association files was this statement from Wuichet, 
in which he said that Senator BrineHAm had won such a signal 
victory over Senator Reep Smoor and Senator Resp, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Senator Ener, of New Jersey, and he thought he 
ought to be congratulated. 

The man who wrote that did not know the members of the 
Senate Committee on Finance. He knew he must have gotten 
it from somebody, and he said the only person he could have 
gotten it from was Mr. Eyanson, and Mr. Eyanson could have 
gotten it only by reason of the fact that he was in the committee. 

At this time that is all I care to say about the matter. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, now that an at- 
tempt has been made to justify or defend the acts reported to 
the Senate on last Saturday by the so-called lobby committee, 
the very important question is presented of the standards of 
ethics and morality of this body. 

An attempt is made to attribute whatever sinister aspect the 
matter may bear to the political animosity of the members of 
the committee and to the attitude they bear toward the pend- 
ing tariff legislation. In that aspect of the matter, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is of no little importance to pay attention to how the 
matter has been regarded by the press of the country; and 
inasmuch as particular stress has been laid upon the matter of 
the political predilections of members of the committee, I read 
from the New York Herald Tribune, the leading Republican 


paper of the United States, if I have appraised it properly. It 
said: 


When Senator Hiram BINGHAM hired C. L. Eyanson, of the Connecti- 
cut Manufacturers’ Association, to assist him in preparing the tariff bill 
his motives were unquestionably right. He felt ignorant of tariff mat- 
ters—as who, indeed, does not?—and he wished to have authoritative 
information on Connecticut's industries at his elbow. Yet it seems clear 
that the fashion in which he secured advice was unsound and 
dangerous. 

Any man has a right to hire a special secretary if he pleases. 

Senator BINGHAM’s action, however, went beyond this frank securing 
of expert advice. His whole service as secretary involved a subterfuge 
that seems to us indefensible. Mr. Byanson not only conferred with 
Senators individually—he conferred with them when they were in com- 
mittee, and received the privilege of the Senate floor. 

This entrance of an outside expert, the representative of a special 
interest, to official committee sessions seems to us the central wrong 
involved. When a Senator enters a committee session he is supposed to 
have heard all that the outside world can tell him. He should be enter- 
ing the committee room to exercise the dictates of his conscience, and 
no special pleaders should be present. To ignore these distinctions and 
unwittingly break them down, as Senator BInGHAM did, is unsound. 


I suppose no one will accuse the Philadelphia Public Ledger of 
being actuated by any intense antagonism to Republicans or to 
a high tariff bill. After Senator BinaHAam’s appearance upon 
the stand that paper said: 


Senator BINGHAM’s latest explanation is far from satisfactory. 


The New York Post is not a Democratic paper, nor is it 
opposed to a high tariff. It said: 

We can not recail an instance in which a United States Senator 
received at the hands of his colleagues a more scathing castigation than 
that administered to Senator BINGHAM by the Senate committee investi- 
gating lobbying. 

We do not at all consider Senator BrncHam capable of the corruption 
or intent which the committee tried to ascribe to him. * * * But 
he surely sinned against good taste, sound practice, and official proprie- 
ties. We fear that in the “rolling” he received at the hands of the 
committee he got just about what was “ coming to him.” 


The Washington News, a Scripps-Howard paper, said: 


BINGHAM, by his own admission, received most of his tariff informa- 
tion from this lobbyist and apparently voiced the wishes of the Connecti- 
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cut Manufacturers’ Association in every vote he cast for higher indus- 
trial rates. To all purposes, C. L. Eyanson was the Senator from Con 
necticut in framing the bill. 

BINGHAM, personally, is neither better nor worse than some other 
Members of the Senate who cooperate with the tariff lobby. 

The only way that he differs with them is that in his simplicity, to 
call it by no harsher name, he has given the whole tariff show away. 
That is why the Senate Old Guard is even more angry with him than 
are his political opponents. 

The people of the United States ought to be grateful to Senator 
BINGHAM. He has given them a perfect picture of the minds which 
made the tariff bill, the methods by which it was made, and in the intol- 
erable burdens which it would impose upon them, to increase the profits 
of a single class. 


In defense of the good people of the Senator’s own State I am 
glad to advise the Senate that it does not accept his view ex- 
pressed on the floor this morning that there was nothing 
improper or open to objection in the course he pursued. I read 
from the Hartford Courant of Thursday morning, October 24, 
1929, as follows: 


AS THE COUNTRY VIEWS ff 


From Portland, Me., to Portland, Oreg., from Minneapolis to New 
Orleans, the newspapers across and up and down the country have com- 
mented most unpleasantly on the developments at Washington involvy- 
ing Senator BiIncHAM and the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association. 
We need only take at random a line or two from editorials to show how 
the opinion runs. “ ‘The Connecticut Senator has done a foolish and an 
indefensible thing.” (The Daily Oklahoman.) ‘“ Senator BINGHAM 
was guilty of an extremely odious and reprehensible piece of business.” 
(Chattanooga Times.) “He is a frant, admitted, unashamed, and 
brazen wrecker of the Republican Party pledges.” (Minneapolis Trib- 
une.) “ But this extraordinary proceeding was not after all so impor- 
tant for its effect upon legislation as the activities of those industrial 
and financial interests which have always intruded themselves, adroitly 
and insidiously, into the writing of tariff measures.” (Arkansas Ga- 
zette.) “‘Any pretense that he used Eyanson’s assistance in applying the 
Republican policy of protection to Connecticut products can not be 
maintained.” (Portland Oregonian.) 

We might continue such quotations almost indefinitely, but to do so 
would be unnecessarily distressing. Here in Connecticut, where all the 
participants in this affair are well known, these comments may seem 
unduly harsh, if not downright brutal, but they are based upon facts 
and circumstances that naturally provoke precisely such observations 
and denunciations, Without qualifying phrases or interpretative under- 
standings here is the set-up presented to these commentators on current 
events : 

(1) Senator BineHam was the chairman of the tariff subcommittees 
on the cotton and the woo] schedules. Knowing nothing, as he con- 
fessed, about these or other tariff matters, he appealed to E. Kent Hub- 
bard, president of the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association, for assist- 
ance. 

(2) Senator BincHamM came to Hartford and by appointment met 
Mr. Hubbard in the office of J. Henry Roraback, chairman of the Repub- 
lican State committee and a member of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. It was then and there arranged that Senator BINGHAM should 
have the services of Charles L. Eyanson, assistant to Mr. Hubbard, in 
the preparation of such tariff schedules as might have an interest for 
Connecticut. 

(3) During the period of his employment in this capacity Mr. Eyan- 
son received his regular salary and expenses from the manufacturers’ 
association. 

(4) Senator BrncHam temporarily retired one of his secretaries, 
Harry M. Barry, to make a place for Mr. Eyanson on his staff, and, 
ostensibly to subject Mr. Eyanson to the “ discipline of the Senate,” he 
caused him to be placed on the pay roll of the Government. 

(5) Senator BrincHaM took this paid employee of the Connecticut 
Manufacturers’ Association into the executive sessions of the Senate 
Finance Committee and only departed from that practice when objec- 
tion was made by some of the members. 

(6) President Hubbard, of the manufacturers’ association, wrote to 
Mr. Eyanson, “ You have done a great deal more than we ever bar- 
gained for in the beginning, and undoubtedly the results which you have 
accomplished are far-reaching and will bear fruit for some time to 
come. * * * Now we are in a position where we can handle it [the 
tariff] here in the office.” 

Here, on the face of it, was the situation that editorial writers the 
country over felt an impelling obligation to discuss. Is it in the least 
surprising that they should have drawn from it conclusions wholly un- 
favorable to all the principals in this drama, especially in view of the 
situation having been made to appear even worse as the examination 
of witnesses by the Senate lobby investigating committee proceeded? 

There is no disguising the fact that, on the basis of this set-up, the 
case has every appearance of evil intent and purpose. To convince out- 
side disinterested opinion that all the arrangements were innocently 
entered into, that no illegitimate ends were to be served, that nobody 
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had a wrongful purpose is well nigh an impossibility. The harm has 
been done; there seems to be no way by which it can be undone, Pro- 
testations of blamelessness and purity of motive fall on deaf ears. 

Yet the Courant is convinced, as it has said on previous occasions, 
that neither Senator BiInGHAM nor the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation was conscionably guilty of anything more than an amazing in- 
discretion and a lamentable lack of candor. They simply never thought 
the thing through, as they have since had an abundant opportunity to 
do. Senator BiIncHAM, ignorant as he was of the tariff, merely saw an 
opportunity to get all his information as to the tariff needs of Connecti- 
cut manufacturers and producers from a single authoritative source. It 
saved him the time and trouble of innumerable interviews. It saved 
manufacturers and producers time and trouble also. It must have 
seemed to all concerned a very convenient arrangement. 

Aside from the questionable ethics involved, the Senator’s process of 
fixing up the tariff schedules was precisely the way in which all tariff 
schedules are made. Whether it be the wool, the cotton, the metal, 
the chemical, or the agricultural schedules, the “ ambassadors ” from the 
several States at Washington take the say-so in tariff matters of those 
who are conducting these enterprises. No Senator, no Representative, 
pretends to know what the duty on any article should be. He takes 
the word of interested parties for it. He finds himself in trouble only 
when the protection demanded by one group is opposed by a conflicting 
interest, as, for example, the insistence of the worsted manufacturers 
that the materials of which adulterated but serviceable fabrics are made 
shall be kept out by prohibitive duties, and the like insistence of the 
manufacturers of these fabrics that they shall have free access to such 
materials. It is ridiculous for anybody to assume that tariff making 
is either scientific or disinterested. As the New York World has pointed 
out, the whole process is conducted on Senator BINGHAM’s plan. The 
only difference between him and the other Senators is that he had “ the 
bad taste and the foolishness to do directly and rather brazenly what 
almost all the others do somewhat more discreetly.” 

But there is no use attempting to gloss over what has been done, no 
use to make apologetic excuses, no use to plead the innocence of every- 
body in light of the facts that have been revealed. We may applaud 
the loyalty of Mr. Hubbard in testifying, “I approve of what Senator 
BrincHAM has done 100 per cent,” but this blanket indorsement will find 
no echo. The ethics of modern business is wholly against it. 


Mr. President, unless it should be thought that this is the 
expression of an individual newspaper of the State of Connecti- 
cut that may possibly be antagonistic to the Senator from that 
State, I read two further brief editorial comments, one from 
the Waterbury Republican, as follows: 


As the investigation of the Bingham-Eyanson affair progresses, the 
folly of the Senator's entry into the agreement whereby he took a paid 
employee of the manufacturers’ association into secret sessions of the 
Senate Finance Committee becomes more apparent than ever. Not only 
is there an ethical problem involved, but the Senator’s action also 
threatens the welfare of those Connecticut industries which require 
additional tariff protection. 

The whole affair was utterly needless. Mr. BINGHAM geeks to excuse 
himself by saying that he was ignorant of tariff matters. 


The New Britain Daily Herald, of the same State, said: 


The use of Mr. Eyanson as Senator BINGHAM’s aide was merely poor 
tactics. No one seems to have foreseen that the method when discovered 
would go a long way to defeat its own ends. The effect upon the 
Senate can not be favorable. The good to ensue probably will be that 
it won’t occur again. The legitimate way is to give evidence before a 
committee and then go home. 


From the Hartford (Conn.) Times I read: 


Asked by Senator Caraway, “ Well, do you think there was anything 
wrong about it?” Senator BincHam replied, “ Possibly I made a mis- 
take.” 

It does seem as if an error of judgment may have been committed. 
Apparently the Senator from Connecticut failed to realize the impro- 
priety of dispensing the public funds for the suiting of his own personal 
convenience, or what it would look like to disinterested observers if, 
when he needed information about the tariff, he should hire the knowl- 
edge of some one representing special interests in the bill before his 
committee. The naivete of Senator BINGHAM in this matter is inno- 
cence itself. It is fully equal to that of a considerable number of 
Republican leaders in Washington as a group, who utilize “Old Joe” 
Grundy, of Pennsylvania, to collect campaign expenses and assist them 
with his expert counsel when the subject of tariff revision comes up for 
action, 


I supplement this with two other brief references to general 
comment on this matter, one from the Columbus (Ohio) Dis- 


patch, as follows: 

What does all this mean? Simply that the Connecticut Senator, as a 
prominent member of the Senate committee in charge of the tariff bill, 
had turned over to the Connecticut manufacturers themselves, through 


their State organization, the work of naming the rates to be assessed in 
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protection of Connecticut industries. The fact was brought out that 
Eyanson had received $10,000 from the manufacturers for doing this 
work. ‘Was Byanson the Connecticut Senator’s assistant or his boss? 


From the Topeka Kansas Capital: 


Senate inquiry into the hiring of a representative of special tariff, 
interests by Senator BincHam, of Connecticut, brings out that the 
Senator, chosen from the faculty of Yale College, is not as punctilious 
as such a man should be in a public office. Connecticut has one of the 
few surviving old-fashioned machine bosses who runs the State, and 
BincHaoM has been his willing tool ever since his election as governor. 


I forbear from reading further comments of this character, 
Mr. President, but now more than ever it seems to me that 
the Senate is called upon to express its view concerning these 
transactions. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I had not in- 
tended to make any comment at all on the situation now before 
us. Whatever I may say under the circumstances is suggested 
by what has taken place this morning. 

I never sought membership on the investigating committee. 
No one could have been more surprised than I myself when an- 
nouncement was made that I was included in the membership. 
I was not even in the city at the time, having been back to my 
home State, and learned of it when I returned here. 

I had heard the Senator from Connecticut make his speech 
on the floor of the Senate in answer to one delivered by the 
senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. I was grieved 
that anything so serious as this seemed then to be could have 
taken place in this body or in its membership. I have nothing 
but the kindliest feeling for the senior Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. BrneHamM]. He and I have never had a word of any 
kind but that suggested by friendship. Certainly I have no 
intention, no desire, no thought of causing him embarrassment. 
I am led to suggest this by the statement made by the Senator 
from Connecticut himself this morning to the effect that the 
committee sought to injure or ruin the reputation of an Ameri- 
can Senator. When he speaks of “the committee” I assume 
he refers to the entire personnel of the committee. Included in 
that personnel, of course, I find myself. 

I heard but little of the discussion this morning on the floor 
of the Senate. That much of the speech of the Senator from 
Connecticut I did hear. I was called to a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and therefore, unfortunately, was un- 
able to hear most of what took place. But that statement was 
enough to suggest to me that I ought to say this much, and 
therefore I am on my feet. 

Certainly I never desired to injure or to ruin the reputation 
of the Senator from Connecticut, or any other Senator on this 
floor. Rather my heartfelt sympathy goes out to anyone in 
trouble, man, woman, or child, which being true, I should nat- 
urally not attempt to embarrass any individual. And may I 
say, Mr. President, that in my honest opinion I have spoken 
the sentiment of the entire committee in the last statement I 
have made. I think the committee up to this moment has been 
fair. We have been trying to get both sides of these questions, 
and so far as I have any influence with the committee that 
policy will be continued. 

The committee was organized and began its work. Then it 
was announced by the committee through the public press that 
the Connecticut matter would be gone into shortly, perhaps the 
next day. As the result of that announcement, I presume, Mr. 
President, the Senator from Connecticut came to me, and said 
to me substantially that he desired to be heard by the com- 
mittee. He said to me substantially this: “I ask this favor, 
Senator, of the committee of which you are a member: When 
you take up the Connecticut matter—the Eyanson case—I want 
to make a statement to the committee before the subject has 
been gone into at all.” I said to him then that he would be 
given that opportunity; that most assuredly that was his right. 
He said that he would depend upon me to inform him when 
the matter would be taken up, so that he could make the state- 
ment as aforesaid. 

The committee sat next morning, Mr. President, and at the 
conclusion of its session for that day in an executive meeting, 
called together in the same room, I suggested that the Senator 
from Connecticut should be heard before a word of testimony 
had been taken; that that had been his request to me, and 
that I felt the committee ought to grant it. 

Mr. President, each and every member of the committee was 
in favor of taking that action. It seems to me, as I recall the 
incident now, that each member of the committee must have 
said, “Of course; why, certainly, the Senator should be heard 
before anyone else is heard on this question; that is his right.” 

Mr. President, from that presence I came to the Chamber. I 
sought out the Senator from Connecticut to give him that infor- 
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mation, since the next morning we were to begin on the Eyanson 
matter; but I was unable to locate the Senator from Connec- 
ticut. I had him paged around the building, and called his 
office, and some one there suggested that he might be in his 
committee room. I sought for him there, but could get no 
response. Finally, I called his secretary and informed him that 
the next morning the investigating committee would take up the 
Connecticut matter and that the Senator from Connecticut had 
requested that I be sure to let him know when the committee 
would go into it, so he might make his statement. I said to 
the secretary of the Senator from Connecticut substantially, 
“Will you be responsible for getting this information to the 
Senator? It is very important from his standpoint, because he 
is anxious to make this statement.” And I was assured that 
the information would be given to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. President, so much of detail, that ordinarily would be 
uninteresting and tiresome, in order that the Senate may know 
that the experience which afterwards was undergone by the 
Senator from Connecticut was deliberately sought for, aye, 
insisted upon by himself in his own person. 

The next morning the Senator from Connecticut appeared 
before the committee, and before a word of testimony had been 
taken he made his statement. The Senator’s statement was 
similar to that made by him on the floor of this Chamber, 
varied, I think, in no detail. And, Mr. President, after the 
Senator had concluded his statement, he said substantially to 
the committee, “ Now, gentlemen of the committee, I am willing 
to answer any questions the committee desires to propound.” 
Otherwise, no questions would have been asked him. Not only 
did he insist on making the statement, but he insisted prac- 
tically on being interrogated. It would have been scant courtesy 
to the Senator, Mr. President, had we not granted his request 
in that connection. 

The Senator was then interrogated as would have been any 
other witness. At no stage of the proceedings, however, was he 
put under oath. There was no occasion for it. He is a Mem- 
ber of the American Senate, supported here by the people of a 
great State, and there is a certain courtesy that exists here, all 
reports to the contrary notwithstanding. It was felt that his 
word would be good, and we were glad to take his word. All 
that has come up since then, Mr. President, has been the re- 


sult of the Senator’s own words, and to that he ought not to 
take exception. 

Mr. President, in the course of the testimony, evidence was 
given and not denied in any particular, that correspondence was 
had between the Senator from Connecticut and the association 


there which was represented by Mr. Eyanson. There was no 
contradictory evidence whatever. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut himself said that Mr. Eyanson signed the pay roll as a 
clerk of the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs; 
that he drew the money as such clerk; that the first install- 
ment which was paid to the Senator he subsequently turned 
over to his secretary, and the second installment was paid 
directly to the secretary to the Senator from Connecticut. At 
the same time the evidence is not controverted that Mr. Eyan- 
son was drawing his salary as usual and regularly from the 
association with which he was connected in Connecticut. 

Mr. President, that did mean an irregularity, to use the 
mildest term. I asked the Seantor if he approved, rather ex- 
pecting him to say “No.” I said, “I think surely the Senator 
does not approve of the falsification of the record.” Mr. 
President, I do not approve it; the Republican Party does not 
approve it, nor is it approved by the American people. 

Mr. President, this leads me logically to my concluding state- 
ment. I am a Republican, and proud of the fact; I am a pro- 
tectionist, a high protectionist, if you please, believing with my 
whole heart and soul that protection for American labor, in- 
dustry, and agriculture has made this the greatest country the 
world has ever seen. I stand for protection; I always have 
done so and always expect to do so; but I should like to see it 
advocated and consummated openly and not in devious ways 
or in crooked paths, Protection is a noble principle of govern- 
ment, and there is no occasion to cloak it with irregularity in 
any manner, shape, or form, and I am opposed to that sort of 
proceeding, and for the reasons I have stated. 

Mr. President, I have no animus whatever against the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. I have nothing but the kindliest feeling 
for him, and in his present trouble the deepest sympathy; but, 
Mr. President, in view of the evidence and in view of the Sena- 
tor’s own statement, voluntarily made, I am forced to condemn 
the methods he used, and that condemnation extends to all 
irregularities of that kind, regardless of where they may origi- 
nate or whom they may help or hurt. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on account of a very important 
meeting of the Judiciary Committee, it was impossible for me to 
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be present in the Senate this morning when the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BringHam] delivered his address. Word was 
sent to me as I was in the committee that the Senator from 
Connecticut was delivering an address in which he was making 
an attack upon me for some official act that I had performed as 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, but I was then unable 
to leave the committee room, because we were in the midst of 
very important business; at least, I did not leave and have not 
heard anything that the Senator from Connecticut has said. 

I sent for a typewritten copy of his remarks, but word was 
sent back that, while his remarks had been typewritten, they 
had already been delivered to another Member of the Senate, and 
I was unable to get a copy of them. I take the floor now, Mr. 
President, so that there may be no misunderstanding, to an- 
nounce that as soon as I am able to read the speech made by 
the Senator from Connecticut I will, if he has said the things I 
have been told he has said, take occasion to reply to them and, I 
think, offer a resolution in that connection. At the present 
time, not having read or heard what the Senator has said, I can 
say nothing further. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Hess, one of his 
secretaries. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jongs in the chair). 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Deneen 
Dill 


The 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
‘Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Kean 
Fletcher Kendrick 
Frazier = 
George La Follette 
Gillett McKellar 
Glenn McNary 
Goff Moses 
Goldsborough Norbeck 
Gould Norris 
Greene Nye 

Hale Oddie 
Harrison Overman 
Hastings Patterson 
Hatfield Phipps 
llawes Pine 
Hayden Pittman 
Hebert Ransdell 
Heflin Reed 
Howell Robinson, Ark. 
Johnson Robinson, Ind. 
Edge Jones Sackett 


Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Eighty-five Senators having answered to their names, a quorum 
is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on Saturday it was virtually 
agreed that we should take up the oils and fats paragraph to- 
day. The first amendment passed over is in paragraph 53, line 
25, page 23. I understand that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
THomas] has offered an amendment covering all of the oils and 
fats paragraph with the exception of paragraph 53, which is 
now presented for consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
stated. 

The CHrer CLerK. In paragraph 53, page 23, line 25, after 
the word “crude,” it is proposed to strike out “10 cents” and 
insert “6 cents,” so as to read: 


Par. 53. Oils, animal and fish: Sod, herring, and menhaden, 5 cents 
per gallon; whale and seal, 6 cents per gallon; sperm, crude, 6 cents per 
gallon. 


Mr. JOHNSON and Mr. JONES addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, before proceeding to take up 
this matter, may I make a query here? Will the Senator from 
Washington indulge me? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, in common with many others 
upon this side of the Chamber, I am interested in passing, if it 
can be done, a just tariff bill. I am interested in having that 
tariff bill do what ought to be done so far as agriculture is con- 
cerned, and likewise so far as industry is concerned. 


Fess 


The first amendment will be 
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Mr. President, in common with my fellows I have been sitting 
here from 10 o'clock in the morning until 6 o’clock in the 
evening, giving what attention I could to this measure, in the 
hope that it might come speedily to a vote, or that ultimately 
a tariff bill should be passed. I am in the happy or the unhappy 
position, as you may choose to look upon it, of being neither 
a part of the dominant faction upon this side of the Chamber 
nor a part in reality of the coalition which it is asserted in the 
press has existed concerning this tariff bill, I am here in the 
attitude of these gentlemen upon the back row who modestly 
assert that they are but freshmen in the Senate, but who grace 
this Chamber, and who indeed represent their constituencies in 
a fashion of which they may be proud and their constituencies 
may be proud. I am here, as they are, as another and a separate 
group, unorganized, perhaps, but a group anxious to do the best 
that may be done in respect to this bill and in respect to a tariff 
measure generally. 

Mr. President, I read last week the special correspondents who 
write from the White House door. I have read, in what those 
special correspondents have said, that the senior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran] and those working with him in regard to this 
bill were seeking to do what the President of the United States 
desired done with this bill. I read this morning that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], who has 
been one of the chief proponents of this measure, says there will 
be no tariff bill at all; and I observe, sir, upon this side of the 
Chamber that with some of those who presumably are in charge 
of the measure there apparently is no desire to have any bill 
at all. 

I do not understand the situation. I am perplexed, sir, just 
as I know some of these gentlemen behind me are perplexed. 
We do not know, in the elegant language of the lamented Mr. 
Dooley, “ where we are at” at the present moment; and I rise, 
sir, in the hope that there may be some rending of the mist 
that envelops us in relation to this tariff bill to-day, and that 
we may know whether we are going to have a tariff bill or 
whether it has been decreed, as the Senator from Pennsylvania 
is quoted as saying last Saturday night in Philadelphia, that 
no tariff bill will be passed at all. We ought to be advised, 
either by the special correspondents who write from the other 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue or by others, whether the Presi- 
dent’s view is as they assert it to be and whether he stands 
for the bili that is presented by the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, or whether he is desirous that what the coalition, as 
it is termed in the press, is endeavoring to do shall be done 
with this measure. 

I ask these things, sir, in the utmost good faith, merely as a 
humble Member of this body desiring a tariff bill. I have 
spoken to some of my fellows upon this side of the Chamber 
who occupy an equally humble position in this body, and all 
alike we want to know now “where we are at” in relation to 
this tariff bill. If we are not to have any tariff bill, and it is 
decreed by our leaders upon this side or leaders outside of this 
Chamber that no tariff bill is to be passed, let us not meet here 
at 10 o'clock in the morning and run until 6 at night and go 
through motions in regard to a bill. Let us meet at 12 o’clock 
and adjourn at 1, and let our friends who indulge in that 
beautiful and glorious pastime, recreational in character, that 
so ministers to their health, go to the golf links every after- 
noon and there develop themselves physically as they desire 
so to do. But let us know, sir, at this time; and if we are not 
to have a tariff bill, let us quit fooling with the measure, quit 
making a gesture, and let us have the time that all of us 
require between now and the regular session to attend to the 
duties of our States and adequately to represent our con- 
stituents. 

I beg to assure these gentlemen here that I am asking in no 
captious spirit concerning this matter. I read from. these 
special correspondents who are engaged to-day in presenting a 
propaganda to this Nation such as this Nation never before has 
known, and I trust never again will know in the days to come, 
that the President is in whole-hearted sympathy with what is 
being done by the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] and 
the coalition between the so-called insurgents and the Democrats, 
and that he wants them to succeed in what they are undertaking 
to do with this bill. I find no fault with that. I find no fault 
either with what they do or with what he desires. What I 
want to know is, Where are we with this bill? Is it a bill that 
is simply to be passed here in some fashion, or is our time to be 
fooled away until December next? For that reason I make this 
query at this time in my own behalf and on behalf of many of 
those who sit upon this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the Senator from Cali- 
fornia takes his seat, I hope he will inquire of the other side 
of the Chamber whether it is proposed that the Senate shall 
not be allowed to pass this bill either at this session or at the 
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next session, or whether it is proposed that whatever bill the 
Senate may pass shall be throttled and killed in conference. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am very glad to add that query to what I 
have stated, sir. 

I see that the Senator from Utah has risen, and I yield the 
floor to him, because I think I realize something of his difficult 
position, and that he may answer one part of the inquiry, while 
undoubtedly the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, REeep] can 
answer another, and some of the other gentlemen here who are 
reputed to be doing as the President desires with this tariff 
bill may answer the third part of the query. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am very glad that the Senator 
from California [Mr. JoHNson] has brought this question up 
for consideration at this time. I want to assure the Senate 
that I shall do everything in my power to see that the bill is 
passed at the very earliest possible date. I think my actions 
in the past have demonstrated that. It is entirely with the 
Senate. If the Senate discusses the questions as it has in 
the past, and if the length of time taken on all the amendments 
in the past is taken on those to be considered in the future, of 
course we can not get through with the bill. But it does seem 
to me that the bill ought to be acted upon at the present extra 
session of Congress, 

I assure not only the Senator from California, but each and 
every Senator, and the public generally, that if there is any 
way in the world to secure the passage of the bill at this ses- 
sion of Congress, and at as early a date as possible, I am going 
to insist upon such action. But Senators know that there is no 
limitation of debate in the Senate. This morning we have 
taken two hours and a half upon a subject that is not germane 
to the pending bill. Other days have been spent on subjects 
not relative to the measure. I can not stop that. No one can 
stop it, unless it is the Senate itself. 

I have not heard of any individual Senator saying that he is 
going to prevent the passage of the bill at this session of Con- 
gress, Senators upon the other side of the Chamber have told 
me that they want to have the bill passed. I know Senators on 
this side of the Chamber have made the same statement. But, 
Senators, we have not passed finally upon one schedule of the 
bill. We are still on the first schedule, and, of course, unless 
there is some change in the future in regard to the time occu- 
pied in this body by different Senators, there would be no pos- 
sibility of getting the bill through at this session. I know, of 
course, that Senators have a perfect right to speak upon any 
subject, and to speak at length upon every single item in the 
bill, if they desire, but it is in the Senate’s hands whether we 
shall have this bill passed or not. 

If I can have consent of the Senate to remain in session from 
10 until 6 every day, I am going still to have hope that we will 
pass the bill before the end of this session, and that the bill at 
least can go to conference. 

I want to say to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sru- 
moNs] that I have no idea whatever that the bill will be killed 
in conference; and the Senator will be a member of the con- 
ference. I say to him and to every Senator here that whenever 
we reach the conference, the bill will be treated exactly the 
same as every revenue bill with which I have been connected 
and upon which I have been a conferee has been treated. 

I do hope to begin, and I beg of the Senate that we begin now, 
the actual consideration of the bill, with the intention of passing 
it at the very earliest day. I know that it can be done if 
Senators will confine themselves to brief statements on the 
amendments, and stick to the bill, and talk about the bill, and 
not bring other matters before the Senate which take hours of 
speeches nearly every other day. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it is correct that in the statement 
I made on Saturday at Philadelphia I expressed it as my opin- 
ion that this bill is dead. That is still my opinion. It could be 
passed, as has been said by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], 
if the Senate would limit itself strictly to debate upon the bill, 
and if it would impose a reasonable limitation upon debate. 
But so many changes have been made in the bill already, so 
many more changes are promised by those Senators who speak 
for the majority of the Senate which is now in control of the 
bill, that to me it is perfectly evident that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will not accept the bill the Senate is willing to pass. 
Perhaps I am wrong, but I am entitled to my opinion, as is any 
other Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. In just a moment, if the Senator will forgive me. 
I have but a moment, and then I must leave for an important 
engagement on Government business, and I hope Senators will 
let me go on uninterrupted for a moment. 

I do not know whether I shall be one of the conferees on the 
bill or not. That rests with the Senate. Ordinarily, in the 
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routine of appointing conferees, I suppose I would be. If I 
were, I should stand for the action of the Senate. 

The Senate has put the debenture provision into the bill. I 
conceive it to be the duty of every Senate conferee to stand out 
for it, and not to yield without the express permission of the 
Senate itself, and I say that although I voted against the deben- 
ture, and do not personally believe in it. I take it that the 
conferees, whoever they are, including myself if I am one of 
them, will be bound to stand out on a matter of such importance 
until the Senate itself authorizes a recession. We can not do 
all that in a day. 

I am not here to speak for the President, because I have never 
asked him his views as to the fate of the pending bill. Neither 
am I in the confidence of those who speak for the majority of 
the Senate, what has been casually called “ the coalition.” They 
have made their plans, doubtless, but they have not told them 
to me, and in the expression of opinion I made Saturday, I 
based my statement solely upon my observation of the conduct 
of the majority of the Senate, that coalition, in its handling of 
the bill up to this time. 

The removal of the flexible tariff, which was accomplished by 
a rather decided majority, the imposition of the debenture, the 
increase in the rate on casein, showed the aititude toward farm 
schedules. We put the rate on casein in the Finance Committee 
up beyond the point to which any of the experts said we were 
justified in going. The Senate has put it up far higher. 

The cutting down of the rates on industrial products like 
pyroxylin I can not understand, because that is throwing out a 
market for a very large quantity of cotton; but the Senate has 
done it, and that shows the attitude as to manufactured 
products. 

I speak not in criticism, although I disagree from the bottom 
of my heart with what has been done. But it is perfectly obvious 
to me that the majority of the Senate is in complete, diametric 
disagreement with the majority of the House of Representa- 
tives, and it is my firm conviction that, try as we may, or try 
as they may, if I am not one of the conferees, no agreement be- 
tween the House and Senate is possible at the present session of 
the Congress. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. ReEEp] it is necessary for me to leave 
the Chamber on business of the Government, and in all prob- 
ability no opportunity will be afforded me during the further 
process of the debate to-day to speak with reference to the sub- 
ject matter now immediately under consideration. 

It must be perfectly clear to anyone that, considering all the 
circumstances, there never has been, since the issues developed 
in the Senate on the bill, the slightest prospect of a final disposi- 
tion of a conference report on the bill during the extraordinary 
session. 

It has always been my belief that, through cooperation in the 
consideration of the measure and of the issues which are neces- 
sarily involved, a conclusion can be reached, in so far as the 
Senate is concerned, during the extraordinary session. I still 
believe that that is possible. 

In no sense admitting my responsibility or the responsibility 
of those immediately associated with me in this Chamber, for 
the life or death of the measure, and distinctly repudiating the 
effort of some Senators to lay this bastard on our doorstep, I 
am entirely willing to go on as heretofore and facilitate the 
procedure in every way possible. But Senators must remember 
this fact, that the result of the proceedings in the Senate has 
been to turn the light on the bill, and to reflect what many be- 
lieve to be the real interests of the public touching tariff re- 
vision at this time. There is not the slightest intention to de- 
part from that purpose. It will be carried forward, and you 
will take your share of the responsibility for whatever happens 
to this poor infant. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not want to leave the Cham- 
ber without one more remark, which I should have made be- 
fore. 

I think that to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who has 
borne the burden of this bill under circumstances unusually 
hard, should go the respect and the consideration of all of us. It 
is not his fault in any way that the Senate has not worked 
longer and has not worked faster. I think he is entitled to our 
commendation for the loyal and faithful service he has given 
in the consideration of the bill. Whether we agree with his po- 
sition or whether we do not, he has held to his position manfully 
and well, and deserves our thanks. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I want to make a brief 
reference to the statement made by the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Smoor]. 

In my opinion, there never has been a major piece of legisla- 
tion before the Senate on which the discussion has been more 
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germane to that measure than has been the case with the pend- 
ing tariff bill. There has been less extraneous discussion dur- 
ing the time the bill has been before the Senate of the United 
States than in conjunction with any other major piece of 
legislation in recent years. 

It must be remembered that the entire conduct of this bill 
has been in the hands of the Finance Committee and the Re- 
publican leadership of the Senate. They fixed the date for 
the recess. They fixed the date for the reconvening of Con- 
gress. They had it within their power to hold the Senate in 
session. There would have been no objection to it. A recess 
was taken at their suggestion. 

Mr. President, when you stop to consider the fact that this 
measure was under consideration by the Republican members 
of the Finance Committee from the time we took the recess in 
June until the Senate began consideration of the bill in Sep- 
tember, it seems to me that there has been a remarkably short 
time consumed by the Senate in the consideration of the 
measure upon the floor. 

As it took the Republican membership of the Finance Commit- 
tee, meeting in executive session, all those weeks to consider 
their action upon the measure, I submit, Mr. President, that the 
Senate itself, in considering the measure and in having pro- 
ceeded as far as it has proceeded, has made unusually rapid 
progress with a measure as important as this one. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I am not interrupting the Senator with any 
idea of disagreement, but his very statement emphasizes the 
fact that the 11 members of the committee required most of the 
summer for hearings and consideration of the bill. Having been 
one of the members of the committee I can attest that fact. I 
think we are entitled at least to appreciation that we labored 
incessantly, whether the results of our work were satisfactory 
or not. But in it is an undisputable fact that the committee 
required that long time for public hearings and in the con- 
sideration of the testimony and in the writing of the bill. Now, 
with only five weeks of the extra session remaining and with 
14 important schedules of the bill yet to consider containing 
many controversial items, and joining with the Senator in the 
hope that the debate will be germane and directed to the 
various schedules, is it not perfectly obvious that it will be 
impossible during the special session to complete consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
a few moments. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Utah made the statement 
that the fate of the bill is in the hands of the Senate. Of 
course, broadly speaking, that statement is correct; but if the 
bill is to be passed by this body before the next regular ses- 
sion it means that the representatives of the people of the 
United States in the Senate must accept the work which has 
been done by the Republican members of the Finance Com- 
mittee in the drawing of the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it not the Senator’s opinion that the mess 
which has been referred to as now existing with reference to 
the bill and the impossibility of it passing is largely charge- 
able to the fact that the leadership of both Houses of Congress 
departed widely from the object for which we were called 
together in the framing of the legislation? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; I agree with that as a general 
statement, but I am trying now to confine my observations to 
the situation that confronts us. The bill is here. The Senate 
must act upon it. The Senator from Utah said the fate of the 
measure rests in the hands of the Senate. I agree witi that 
statement; but I do not agree, Mr. President, that failure to 
pass the bill prior to the convening of the next regular session 
of Congress is a responsibility which rests upon the member- 
ship of the United States Senate. If there be any such respon- 
sibility it rests upon the Republican leadership of the Senate, 
who have had entirely within their control the conduct and 
consideration of this important piece of legislation. 

Speaking only for myself, a representative in part of the 
people of the State of Wisconsin, I want to say here and row 
that, so far as I am concerned, I shall not hesitate durirg the 
conduct of the discussion and the debate upon the various 
schedules to take whatever time I may believe to be necessary in 
order to present the facts and argument upon important items 
and important policies which are involved in the consideration 
of a tariff measure. 


I am going to answer that question in 
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A hasty survey of the time taken by the Senate of the United 
States in the consideration of other tariff bills brings me to 
the conclusion that the shortest time in recent years in which 
the Senate has been able to dispose of a general tariff bill has 
been four and one-half months. The Senate has had this 
measure under consideration a little less than eight weeks. We 
have disposed of the administrative features of the bill, which 
contain most important questions of policy. We are now upon 
the first schedule. 

Mr. President, I want the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
to realize that what I am about to say is not intended as a 
reflection upon him. I submit that any impartial person observ- 
ing the conduct of the bill since we have gotten into the rate 
schedules will agree that it has been handled in such a way 
as to prolong the debate. Amendments of the committee have 
been insisted upon when everyone knew that they would be 
defeated when the vote was taken. 

Every Senator, as the Senator from Utah has stated, has a 
perfect right, whenever he conceives it to be his duty to do so, 
to rise on the floor and discuss at any length any item in the 
schedule before us. But I submit, Mr. President, that if we 
are going to take three or four hours on items of minor impor: 
tance, as we did the other day to discuss the duty on agar-agar ; 
if we are going to have every single item in the bill contested 
to the limit, then of course it becomes apparent to anyone that 
action upon the measure can not be had within the time 
remaining between now and the regular session of Congress in 
December. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the public interest is 
being sacrificed by a thorough consideration of the bill. On 
the contrary, I think the public interest is being served by a 
careful consideration of this important piece of legislation. I 
think the Senate of the United States as a whole and indi- 
vidual Senators would be derelict in their duty if they did not 
give the measure the consideration which its importance to the 
people of the United States merit. 

I want to make the statement for the Recorp that in so far 
as I am personally concerned I shall not let the statement 
made by the Senator from Utah, that the fate of the measure 
rests in the hands of the Senate, deter me from taking whatever 
time I feel to be necessary to set forth the arguments from my 
point of view on the important questions which are involved in 
the measure. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, some weeks ago I suggested to 
the Senate that we commence to meet at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing instead of 12 o’clock. The suggestion was not acted upon 
favorably at that time, but recently we commenced to meet at 
10 o’clock and have been remaining in session until 6 o’clock. I 


would favor having night sessions if it is necessary. I think 
we have reached the time in the consideration of the bill when 
a schedule is taken up for some one to make an effort to limit 
debate, should make the suggestion that we limit debate to five 
minutes and keep on doing that, and in a little while when it 
develops that we have the votes to adopt these schedules or to 
defeat them, there will not be so much discussion. I would not 
limit debate by any hard-and-fast rule of the Senate. I would 
want it to be done by unanimous consent, and I think most of 
the Senators—in fact, practically all of them—would consent 
to that plan. We have done that in one or two instances by 
fixing the time when we should vote. 

When the schedules are reached, although some of them are 
very small, long drawn-out debate has taken place on some of 
the items. I believe in thoroughly airing these propositions and 
getting at the truth so far as possible to do so, but I think we 
have wasted some time in the discussion of some of these 
questions. 

I am ready to join in an effort to go along as rapidly as pos- 
sible and get through with the bill. I said a few weeks ago, 
when we had this makeshift proposal to confine the tariff bill 
to the agricultural schedule, that it was a ridiculous thing. The 
idea of Senators thinking that the “standpatters” would let 
them bring in a nice little bill served up for the farmers alone 
and get it through the Senate was, in my opinion, impossible. 
I knew at the time it was out of the question and ridiculous, 
because I knew that when the bill got to conference between the 
two Houses the conferees could rewrite the bill, make it a general 
tariff bill, and Senators admitted that that was true. Then we 
would have wasted all of that time. I take the position, then, 
that if we are going to get anything for the farmer we are 
going to have to put it into a general tariff bill. I said that 
then and I say it now. Senators know that we are not going to 
be able to pass a tariff bill through the Senate which is purely 
and wholly for the benefit of agriculture. There are too many 
industrial interests represented here whose representatives 
would not stand for such a thing. We must have a general 
tariff bill, and we must put into that general tariff bill, if we 
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expect to get anything for the farmer at all, just the provisions 
that we want in it for agriculture. 

I said here when the Borah resolution was defeated that we 
could go on with the consideration of a general tariff bill, and 
that if the schedules were too high we could cut them down, 
and where we found them too low we could lift them up. We 
are doing that. We are doing that now with the schedules in 
the bill. Where we have thought items were too high, as we 
have seen, we have cut them down, and in some instances where 
it was thought they were too low they have been elevated a 
little. But I do think we should go right along through with 
the bill and get it to conference. I suggest that that ought to 
be done by the 20th of November, because I do hope sincerely 
that the Senate will adjourn for 10 or 15 dys before the regu- 
lar session, before we start into the long drive which will prob- 
ably run into the summer of next year. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I want also to voice sym- 
pathy with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. It seems that 
he is about the only one on the Republican side of the Chamber 
who is really earnestly trying to put this bill through. No won- 
der it is in a “mess,” as certain Senators have designated it, 
The Senator from Utah is trying to put over some rates here 
which he himself opposes. I know that the Senator from Utah 
dislikes to acknowledge the bill as his handiwork. If he could 
have written the rates here, many of them would have been 
much different from what they are. But he has been up against 
a hard proposition. He has had enough to contend with to 
worry almost to death any man in public life. He has had no 
one over on his side of the Chamber giving him any kind of sup- 
port, but, on the other hand, they have been nagging him, criti- 
cizing him, finding fault with him, not voting with him; but he, 
like the boy who stood on the burning deck, whence all but him 
had fled, stays here and apparently shows some interest in the 
work. 

The trouble with the situation is that the administration 
keeps quiet and says nothing, takes no one into its confidence. 
We might as well lay the cards on the table, so to speak. If 
President Hoover would take the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] into his confidence, if he would take the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] into his confidence, if he would take 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau] into his confidence, or if 
he would take the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNsoNn] into 
his confidence [laughter]—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I excuse the laughter of my 
friend from Mississippi and of anyone else under the circum- 
stances. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was not laughing. I know we could get 
along a lot better if the President would take the Senator from 
California into his confidence. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, I agree with that! [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I knew the Senator would agree with 
that. But that is the whole situation here. Every man who has 
been President of the United States and nrade a great reputa- 
tion has taken the people into his confidence, has adopted certain 
policies, and has had the courage to go through with and ‘fight 
for those policies. We were called into extraordinary session to 
deal with the tariff question, and the President said the revision 
ought to be limited. Yet one side, which is for the highest kind 
of tariff rates, say the President agrees with them, while the 
other faction say that they are for a limited revision and that 
the President is with them, leaving the country in doubt as to 
what position the President really occupies. 

How easy it would be for a man occupying the high position 
of President, the leader of his party, seeing it being split into 
contending factions, to get the leaders together and say, “ Here 
is what I stand for: I will not stand for the high industrial 
rates written under the leadership of a man who is representing 
special interests; I am not for the rates which have been put 
into the earthenware schedule; I am not for the high rates 
which it is proposed to put into the metal schedule, and the 
high rates designed to take care of the products of Connecticut ; 
I am against the system which has been adopted, the trading 
and bartering plan, making it necessary for the Senator from 
Utah to rise every day and defend such nefarious action, and 
nraking it necessary for the Senate to consume two or three 
hours every day discussing or defending some position that 
Senators have taken.” If the President would pluck up courage 
at this psychological time and let one group or the other in the 
Republican Party know how he stands, perhaps the favored 
group could gain some recruits, and if he wants the bill killed 
in conference he might take Senators into his confidence about 
that, and then we could either proceed with the consideration 
of the bill or take other action. 

The Senator from Utah and others of us have been here 
working on the bill for over six months. I have not been to my 
State in that time. I have been trying to study the bill and 
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to watch the meanderings of those on the other side. I should 
like to get some vacation, but I want to see the bill disposed of. 

The Senator from Utah knows that he has not been obstructed 
by any of the minority members of the Finance Committee; 
indeed, we have cooperated with him. We have wanted to 
expedite the consideration of the bill. However, we want the 
measure fully discussed, in order to expose the inexcusable rates 
which in so many instances it seeks to impose. 

The majority members of the committee have delayed the con- 
sideration of the measure. They have brought about all this 
discussion. On last Friday, as was pointed out by the Senator 
from Wisconsin, the Senator from California [Mr. SHorTRIDGE], 
a member of the committee spoke for—well, it seemed to me two 
days, but I suppose it was only two hours, on agar-agar, a 
commodity which is produced by only one concern in California, 
attempting to increase the prices of medicine to the American 
people. It was such a monstrous proposition that, although he 
had been able to get his colleagues on the committee to put it 
into the bill, to put the stamp of approval of the Finance Com- 
mittee on it, it did not receive any support in the Senate. The 
day must have been so hot last July that the majority mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee did not want to hear the Senator 
from California speak any longer, so they put the amendment 
in the bill. That is about the only reason or excuse for putting 
it in the bill. 

So this morning a majority member of the Finance Committee 
{Mr. BINGHAM] saw fit to talk for an hour or more—it seemed 
much longer also in his case—in defense of some proposition 
connected with the writing of the pending bill. 

So the Senator from Utah has been delayed and obstructed by 
members of his own committee. I should like to see a unani- 
mous-consent agreement as to every amendment that is offered 
limiting debate and allowing a reasonable time for debate, but 
insuring some headway being made. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. After I have said a word further, I will 
yield. On last Friday, when the question of the tariff rate on 
agar-agar came up, I suggested on the floor to the Senator from 
Utah that we immediately limit speeches to 5, 10, or 15 minutes, 
but I could not get any response to the suggestion. We would 
have saved two or three hours’ time if that had been done. So 


I say, Mr. President, there must be some cooperation among 


— of us who want to speed along the consideration of this 
ll. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I appreciate what the Senator has said as to 
securing urfanimous-consent agreements proposing to limit de 
bate. I have tried to secure such agreements a good many 
times, and failed every time. Had I made an attempt to secure 
such an agreement on Friday last, at the time the Senator sug- 
gested it, before the Senator from California had said a word, 
I could not have obtained such an agreement. I may remind 
the Senator of the fact, which he knows, that there was not a 
word said by any other Senator in regard to agar-agar after the 
Senator from California had concluded on Friday. 

Mr. HARRISON. Perhaps that is why it was defeated so 
badly. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, we have talked of plans for limit- 
ing debate, but I do not see any physical possibility of reaching 
a vote. There are about 750 committee amendments to be con- 
sidered, and then there are any number of individual amend- 
ments to be offered after the committee amendments shall have 
been considered ; and we have only 30 days of the extra session 
remaining. How is it possible, if we take the same length of 
time that we took on last Friday on one amendment, to get 
through with the bill? It will take just about one year and 
four months to get through with it. 

Mr. HARRISON. It does not look very bright, may I say to 
the Senator, but we have got to work together and try to expe- 
dite the bill? If the majority members of the Finance Com- 
mittee will stop obstructing the Senator from Utah, I think 
some progress will be made. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator will permit me, there are some 
of us who have the itch for speaking on subjects of this kind 
who, in the interest of expedition, have not said a word. The 
Senator knows that, 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has not the itch; he has the 
St. Vitus dance when it comes to speaking. [Laughter.] 

On last Saturday night—and reference has been made to this 
incident in the Senate to-day—the worries of the Senator from 
Utah were added to by the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
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sylvania [Mr. REED] going up to Philadelphia and taking some 
of his friends into his confidence and telling them the tariff bill 
is dead. Of course, I was very glad to see the Senator from 
Utah immediately answer the Senator from Pennsylvania and 
Say the Senator from Pennsylvania was not speaking for the 
Finance Committee. 

So, Mr. President, if the President of the United States, the 
leader of a great party, the head of this administration, will 
just take us into his confidence and tell us what his plan of 
procedure is, we might be able to get along a little better. I 
do not know whether I would be with him or against him; I pre- 
sume I would be against him; but, at any rate, we would get 
along faster than we are doing now. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, regardless of what may be the 
explanation suggested by this or that Senator, I do not think 
there is any difficulty in understanding the situation under 
which we are working. 

We are in rather an unusual situation in the Senate Chamber 
in the discussion of the pending tariff-bill. When the McKinley 
bill was being considered in 1890 a desperate effort was made 
to amend it by the minority, but after the committee submitted 
its report on the bill it went through without a dent in the form 
of an amendment from the minority, because the committee in 
charge had a sufficient majority back of it to put through the 
report as it came in, except as the committee itself offered 
amendments. 

The same condition prevailed in 1894 under President Cleve- 
land when the Wilson bill was being considered. The Demo- 
crats were in power; they had a working majority; they had 
absolute control of their bill; and every effort on the part of 
Republicans to amend it failed, because the Democrats were 
backed up by a working majority. 

That was true of the Dingley bill in 1897, when there was a 
Republican majority. Every person conversant with that legis- 
lation will recall that the Republican majority was sufficiently 
solidified that, notwithstanding what appeared to be strong and 
convincing reasons for some changes, the changes could not be 
made, simply because of the strength of the organization. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator will allow me to make my state- 
ment, then I will yield. 

In 1909 we had about the same condition, although the ma- 
jority was then not quite so strongly organized. In 1913, when 
the Simmons-Underwood bill was under consideration, I was a 
Member of the House of Representatives, as was my distin- 
guished friend from Mississippi and several others who are at 
present Members of the Senate. They will recall what terrific 
assaults the Republicans made upon that bill, and yet the Demo- 
cratic majority was so solidified that only as to one item, as the 
Senator from Mississippi will recall, did a break come in the 
ranks of the majority. That break was on the wool schedule, 
when a distinguished Democratic Member from Ohio broke away 
from the caucus and voted against his party. As the Senator 
will recall, considerable confusion arose when that break oc- 
curred, but the bill as reported went through the House with a 
solidified majority back of it, and there was no possibility of 
making a dent in it. 

The majority as organized in 1922 when the Fordney-Mc- 
Cumber bill was being considered were not quite so effective, but 
the same rule largely prevailed in the enactment of that bill, 
which is now the present law. 

As to the pending bill, a similar situation prevailed in the 
House. The bill came over to the Senate. There are here 55 
Senators who are labeled Republicans, 39 who are labeled 
Democrats, and 1 Farm-Labor Senator, making 95 in all, but 
there is no solidification of the majority as to any item. What 
is the use of our blinking at the facts? That is the whole 
situation, and I do not hesitate to say that, from the standpoint 
of the administration, it is a pitiable situation. 

The Republican majority in the House brought in a bill which 
was so strongly supported that no break in the bill by way of 
amendment was made except as the committee itself recom- 
mended it. The bill comes over here, and, instead of our being 
enabled to prevent any amendment, on the contrary, any 
amendment that is offered can be put through under the situa- 
tion which we have in the Senate. What is the use of spending 
our time trying to explain what has happened? That is the 
whole story, and we might as well admit it. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator has reviewed the history of previous 
tariff bills down to this time. Does he not think that he should 
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add that in the other instances to which he referred the Presi- 
dent indicated to his party majority what he wanted in the 
form of a tariff bill and did not leave his position unknown or 
to be guessed at? 

Mr. FESS. There is a dispute as to that. I have talked with 
quite a number of individuals who have held that the Presi- 
dent in the case of the McKinley bill took an outstanding posi- 
tion about it, and also in the case of the Dingley bill. I do not 
recall that; but I frankly say to the Senate that it seems to me, 
and it has always been my position, that legislation should be 
left to the legislative body and that the Congress should not 
take orders from the President. 

Mr. KING and Mr. JOHNSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. FESS. I yield first to the Senator from Utah, who rose 
a while ago. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in my own time I will make one 
or two observations, but if the Senator will permit me at this 
time, I want to express my hearty approval of the last state- 
ment which he made. I do not approve of the suggestion that 
the President of the United States, who is the Executive, shall 
exercise legislative authority and try to whip the Senate when 
it comes to a consideration of legislative matters. 

Mr. FESS. That is precisely my view, and, as a Member of 
the Senate, I would be inclined to resent any interference of 
that kind. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I can thoroughly and wholeheartedly agree 
with what has been said by the Senator from Ohio in that 
respect, and what has been reechoed by the Senator from Utah; 
but when the Executive insists upon a certain provision of a 
tariff bill, and when that Executive’s representatives in States 
from which Senators come use the political lash to drive Sena- 
tors into a position favorable to that particular matter—when 
an Executive once has done that, it is up to the Executive to 
say whether he wants the bill or whether he does not want the 
bill, or whether he wants one kind or another kind. He can not 
do both—interfere in respect to some provisions of the bill, use 
the party lash all over this Union in regard to them, and then, 
when the responsibility comes to assume what the burden may 
be in relation to rates, remain mute and silent. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, just a moment. If the sugges- 
tions of the Senator from California are borne out, I would 
agree with him; but I have no intimation that any President 
is using, or at any time has used, the appointive power to bring 
about any particular result. 

Mr. JOHNSON. O Mr. President, I did not say that! 

Mr. FESS. Then I misunderstood the Senator, 

Mr. JOHNSON. I said that the representatives of the Execu- 
tive in States from which Senators come use the party lash to 
whip into line Senators for a specific and a particular purpose. 
That was what I said. 

Mr. FESS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
his statement. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. HARRISON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield; 
and to whom? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if there is any unnecessary de- 
lay in regard to this situation it is because the Republican 
leaders refuse to follow the President’s special message to 
Congress. That is where the difficulty comes. That is the rea- 
son why you have not any solidity. 

Mr. FESS. I do not agree with the Senator there at all. 

Mr, BORAH. When such men as Mr. Grundy come down 
here and say they are going to have and insist upon a general 
revision, that is where the trouble comes. The President in- 
dicated very clearly that the special session should be dedicated 
particularly to farm relief and certain specific tariff schedules 
which were very easily selected. Instead of following that rule, 
the Republican leaders here, the majority of the committee, ran 
counter to the President’s instructions. 

Mr. FESS. I do not think the Senator from Idaho is justified 
in making the statement that the President at any time, publicly, 
at least so far as I have read his statements, has limited himself 
to agriculture, or to agriculture and the things that are identified 
with it. 

Mr. BORAH. 
limited revision 


I did not understand 


No; I did not say so; but he did indicate a 
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Mr. FESS. Yes; he did. 

Mr, BORAH. Specifying particular schedules, 

Mr. FESS. I think not specifying particular schedules. 
did not do that. 

Mr. BORAH. No; not by name; but specifying the rule 
under which particular schedules would come. 

Mr. FESS. I agree with the Senator that the President 
wanted a limited revision. 

Mr. BORAH. Now let me ask the Senator another question: 
Does anybody contend that the Finance Committee followed any 
such rule? 

Mr. FESS. The bill coming from the House was rather gen- 
eral, I admit that it went beyond a limited revision. The 
Finance Committee took the House bill as the basis for its 
action, and has amended it in nearly a thousand items. 

I do not know how the Senate committee could have done 
other than that, because that was the bill that was before it. 
The bill has to originate over in the House; and I think the 
Senate committee is not subject to the criticism of the Senator. 
I do not want to be unfair; but I think the Senator from Idaho 
has held all along that this special session was not to do any- 
thing except deal with agriculture. Certainly the Senator is 
wrong in that. 

Mr. BORAH. No; Iam not wrong. When the special session 
originated in the first instance, the first conception of the special 
Session was that it was to deal with farm relief alone. Owing 
to the existence of certain interests which felt that they had 
a special situation, the President enlarged the scope of the ses- 
sion in his special message to cover certain schedules which 
would be covered by certain rules; but originally no such thing 
was contemplated. But even the enlarged rule was disregarded 
by the committee. 

Mr. FESS. Let me ask the Senator a question: When the 
Senator speaks about the original plan, was that after the 
Kansas City convention? 

Mr. BORAH. Why, certainly it was after the Kansas City 
convention. 

Mr. FESS. The Kansas City convention was specific in its 
platform as to what we were to do. 

Mr. BORAH. But not at the special session. 

Mr. FESS. Well, at the next Congress; and this is the next 
Congress, 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator knows perfectly well that at the 
time that platform was adopted those who were really control- 
ling the situation were as much opposed to a special session as 
they could well be. They had no such thing in contemplation, 
and the special session came out of the agricultural situation. 
Had it not been for the agricultural situation it never would 
have been promised, and it never would have been called. Now, 
the difficulty arises out of the fact that it has been warped from 
its original purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Just one moment, and then I will not inter- 
rupt again. 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I not call to the Senator’s attention 
and to the Senate’s attention the dreadful difficulty, perplexity, 
and complexity of an individual like myself, just illustrated 
now? On the one hand is the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. BoraAH]; on the other the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Fess], each diametrically opposed in view as to what the 
President of the United States intended. Might it not be 
cleared very quickly, and might not the atmosphere be rendered 
much more wholesome for some of us on this side of the Cham- 
ber if the one individual who can speak and say which is right— 
the Senator from Idaho or the Senator from Ohio—would speak? 
But it illustrates exactly what I was endeavoring to say when 
I opened the debate to-day upon this subject. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. SWANSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
President has spoken, I do not think any harm would come 
from his speaking again; but, nevertheless, the truth is that 
we on this side of the Chamber particularly are being assailed 
for breaking up and disorganizing this special session. The 
people who broke up this special session, who disorganized it, 
and who may bring it to futility were the people who refused 
to follow the purposes for which the special session was called. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from California? 


He 
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Mr. FESS. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON. But that is just exactly what the Senator 
from Ohio denies, and that is where my difficulty and my per- 
plexity arise. 

Mr. BORAH. I suggest to the Senator from California that 
instead of relying upon the Senator from Ohio or myself, he 
use his own splendid intellect and arrive at a conclusion, and 
I think he will arrive at the conclusion which I have reached. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If the Senator will pardon me one sentence 
more, I have been doing just what the Senator from Idaho sug- 
gests, and my votes have been exactly of that character. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, rather than relying upon what 
any particular Senator says, let the Senate rely upon the pledge 
that was made at the time we went to the country and asked 
the country to confirm our position. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FESS. I am not going to yield just at this moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. FESS. I want the Senator from Idaho to note specifically 
this language. He has read it often, and it has been read here 
often ; and at the risk of taking a little time I am going to read 
it again. 

The first important item in the platform was the statement 
on the national administration. 

The second was our statement on public economy. 

Then came finance and taxation. 

Then came the public debt and tax reduction. 

Then came the tariff, long before the question of farm legisla- 
tion was reached in the platform; and in the tariff plank we 
made this statement: 


However, we realize that there are certain industries which can not 
now successfully compete with foreign producers because of lower 
foreign wages and a lower cost of living abroad, and we pledge the next 
Republican Congress— 


That is this Congress. We shall have three sessions in this 
Congress. The party plank refers to the “next Republican 
Congress.” The Senator from Idaho and every other Senator 
knows that if we are going to do it, we shall have to do it in the 
session in which the tariff is dealt with. We can not deal with 
tariff on agriculture jn the special session and then take up the 
general tariff in the succeeding session. 

Mr. BORAH. We have done it. We put through the emer- 
gency agricultural tariff bill in 1921, and we put it through 
without any of this delay. 

Mr, FESS. There were only 16 articles in the tariff legisla- 
tion in 1921. 

Mr. BORAH. 
been 60. 

Mr. FESS. Oh, yes, it would! 

Mr. BORAH. It was distinctly understood that they were 
to put through an emergency agricultural tariff bill. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, in 1921 the Republican Congress 
and a Republican President in power undertook to carry out a 
pledge they made when the Democrats were turned out of 
power in the election of 1920; and that pledge was largely on 
the tariff. Agriculture was the first to feel the hurt and the 
last to get relief, and the effort was to go into general tariff 
legislation ; but a demand was made on the part of agriculture 
that we single out 16 items that were specially suffering and 
put them into the emergency bill. That bill was worked out 
between the parties, getting the votes of Democrats as well as 
Republicans, and we put through the emergency tariff covering 
only 16 items of agriculture, with the pledge when we did it 
that as soon as we could we would take up the question of 
general tariff revision. That was an emergency following the 
war, and it can not be used as a precedent for this—in other 
words, that because we did that at that time, this time we were 
to call a special session to deal with agriculture, and then, 
later on, to go on with general tariff legislation. That does not 
follow at all. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? « 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr, KING. May I say to my friend from Ohio that I inter- 
preted the message of the President in the same manner as the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho. If the Senator from Ohio is 
right, and this is to be the tariff measure contemplated by the 
platform, I say here and now to the Senator, because some of 
us have taken the same view and regarded this as a special 
session, that we will offer amendments that will be a tariff 
revision, and you will be here all summer and all winter. If 
the Senator insists that we are now following out the platform 
of the Republican Party we will have a tariff revision, and we 
will start in at A and we will go through the alphabet, and we 


It would not make any difference if there had 
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will challenge every schedule, and we will offer thousands of 
amendments to this bill. We have refrained from doing it out 
of respect to the President and because we believed that it was 
to be a limited revision. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, that is a strange statement, that 
we have refrained from doing that, and that this is not a meas- 
ure which is subject to amendment. The Senator from Utah 
is honestly and sincerely a free trader. I listened to his argu- 
ment the other day. There is not any doubt about his theory not 
being supported by the majority over there. I respect him for 
it. Everybody has a right to his theory, and the Senator makes 
rather a strong argument; but I do not think it is carried out 
in fact when he says that if we produce an article in America 
at five times the cost of an article made in Germany, it is 
because the American does five times the work that the German 
does. The Senator certainly knows that that can not be carried 
out, and yet that is the free-trade argument. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. FESS. No; I am not going to yield now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. FESS. That is a free-trade argument, and the Senator 
from Utah and myself are just as wide apart on that as are 
the poles. He can not in any way menace me or frighten me 
by the suggestion that he is going to offer a thousand amend- 
ments. If he does, they will all be for reductions. None of 
them will be for an increase. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. No; I am not going to yield now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. FESS. I started to read this plank of the platform, 
which is our pledge for this Congress, and then following that 
pledge we find several pages in the platform covering the agri- 
cultural schedule. I want to read to show that when this plat- 
form was made, the tariff idea was not confused with agri- 
culture, the two were separate. First was the general tariff 
policy ; second, the specific reference to agriculture. The plat- 
form provided: 


We promise every assistance in the reorganization of the marketing 
system on sounder and more economical lines and, where diversification 
is needed, Government financial assistance during the period of trans- 
mission. 


That is the first pledge. Second: 


The Republican Party pledges itself to the enactment of legislation 
creating a Federal Farm Board clothed with the necessary powers to 
promote the establishment of a farm marketing system. 


And so forth. That is the second. Third, and I want my 
friends to note this: 


We favor adequate tariff protection to such of our agricultural prod- 
ucts as are affected by foreign competition. 


That is a separate pronouncement on tariff as a general state- 
ment and a pledge that the next Congress would revise the tariff 
in the interest of the items suffering because of a sick industry. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. FESS. No; I do not want to yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. NORBECK rose. 

Mr. FESS. I regret that I can not yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. FESS. When we take up the tariff question, it is impos- 
sible, it seems to me, to limit revision to one schedule, and 
when we enter upon more than one schedule it is impossible to 
limit revision to any particular item of that particular schedule. 

It seems to me an impossibility to enter upon tariff legislation 
without considering each item that appears to be a sick item, or 
one that is in distress. 

Mr. BORAH. They are all sick. 

Mr. FESS. I like the idea suggested by the Senator from 
California [Mr. JoHnson]. I will vote for any proposal to 
assure adequate protection to any agricultural item. It must 
first be justified in my mind, but I will support it if it seems to 
be justified. I will say to my friend the Senator from Idaho 
that I would just as quickly vote for the protection of any item 
in industry if it could be shown that the industry affected were 
suffering. I would not withhold it with the statement, ‘‘ We will 
consider only one schedule,” that we would limit revision to ag- 
riculture. The business of the Senate, it seems to me, not only 
in the light of pledges but also in the light of what ought to be 
done, is to treat each product of agriculture and industry sepa- 
rately, and if an article does not need protection we should not 
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give it, and if the facts demonstrate that fact I certainly will 
vote against giving protection, even as to agriculture. I have to 
be convinced that it is of value. But I am not going to vote 
against a duty because it happens to apply to other than an 
agricultural commodity. It seems to me that is sound, I will say 
to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, Mr. President; it seems sound to the Sena- 
tor, but when we take into consideration the fact that industry 
is now enjoying 97 per cent of the domestic market of the 
United States, how much time does the Senator think the Sen- 
ate ought to spend here trying to create an embargo? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, we are not trying to make an em- 
bargo. That is a question of degree, as to how much tariff there 
should be. If the Senator says that he objects to a rate because 
it would result in an embargo, then let us make the rate lower; 
but let us do something if an industry needs our protection. 

This is the only time I have taken any time on the tariff, 
except on the question of the flexible provision. I took a little 
time on that. Although a student of the subject, the tariff, I 
have desisted from taking any time on it in the hope of getting 
through with the bill, but last Priday I came to the conclusion 
that our hope for getting through is fading, for we then had 776 
amendments still before us. We took five hours on the amend- 
ment then before us. At that rate, we would go a year and five 
months before completing the consideration of the bill. The 776 
amendments are not all. There are a lot of amendments to be 
offered after we get through those. I do not see much daylight, 
I confess. If we are willing to limit debate on these items, we 
will get through, but without that I do not see much promise. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I am desirous of hastening 
consideration of the various schedules, I hesitate to address the 
Senate, and particularly in view of the fact that my friend has 
just stated that he is a student of the tariff question. 

I have not advanced as far along the highway toward free 
trade as my distinguished friend from Ohio. It was only a few 
days ago that the Senator said he believed in a tariff policy 
that would ultimately lead to free trade. I took occasion then 
to challenge his attention to a statement made by President 
Garfield that he believed in a protective policy that would lead 
to free trade. I have never advocated a free-trade policy or 
indicated that I favored a policy that would eventuate in free 
trade. No utterance of mine justifies the Senator’s statement 
as to my attitude toward or belief in the theory of free trade. 

The Senator knows that no one upon this side of the Chamber 
or upon the other side of the Chamber is a free trader. If the 
Senator had followed the tariff debates in 1922, when I had the 
honor to have charge for a number of weeks of some of the 
important schedules, he would recall that I stated that the 
amendments which I would offer for myself or on behalf of this 
side of the Chamber would be, in the main, no lower than the 
Payne-Aldrich law, and that many would carry the same rates 
as were provided in that act. Upon a number of occasions I 
stated that there was no free-trade party in the United States, 
and, further, that I was in favor of a competitive tariff, one 
that would afford reasonable protection but would not promote 
monopolies or permit tariff beneficiaries to exploit the American 
people. I do know that a number of amendments which I 
offered carried rates higher than those found in the Payne- 
Aldrich law. It is possible that a very few amendments were 
presented where rates fell below those in the law just men- 
tioned. The fact is that most of the amendments suggested 
received the support of some Republicans, and I know that 
there was a feeling among some Senators, as well as in various 
parts of the country, that the rates offered by the minority 
members in many instances did not meet the situation because 
they were entirely too high. 

It is known that when Senator McCumber presented the 1922 
law to the Senate, he stated, in effect, that it carried high 
rates and clearly indicated that because of conditions following 
the war, and the chaotic economic and industrial condition in 
Europe, any tariff bill would not and could not deal justly with 
the people. 

The Senator knows that the Payne-Aldrich bill was denounced 
by a majority of the Republicans and condemned by the Repub- 
lican press. Theodore Roosevelt was one of its strongest op- 
ponents and his opposition gave him prestige and influence as 
was shown in the election in 1912 when the regular Republicans 
received an insignificant vote, carrying only two States, and Mr. 
Roosevelt and the Progressive Party carried a number of States 
and polled a very large vote. Certainly no one could be called 
a free trader who voted for many of the provisions in the Payne- 
Aldrich bill. It carried the highest tariff duties of any bill ever 
passed in the United States prior to that time. Mr. President, 
no one in this Chamber is supporting a free-trade measure or 
advocating a free-trade policy. Stand-pat Republicans quite 
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recently charged the Democrats with being protectionists and 
accepting the protective policy as defined by the Republicans. 

Mr. President, I have stated a number of times in tariff de- 
bates that I regarded the Walker tariff bill, which carried pro- 
tective rates, as one of the fairest and soundest tariff measures 
ever enacted by Congress. I have also stated that the differ- 
ence of cost of production at home and abroad should be con- 
sidered in fixing tariff rates. No one in this debate has offered 
an amendment indicating free trade or looking to free trade, or 
made a suggestion that could be construed as an advocacy of 
a free-trade policy. The difficulty with some protectionists is 
that they are not satisfied with protection—with legitimate 
competition; they want tariff walls so high as to prevent im- 
ports or any form of competition. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio seems to be guided by 
the view that a tariff law must carry prohibitive rates. In 
my opinion, the Senator’s position upon the tariff is unsound 
and is not for the best interests of the American people, nor do 
I believe that the Senator has properly interpreted the Republi- 
can platform when he ascribed to it the solemn declaration that 
this special session of Congress was called to enact a general 
tariff law. I have understood that this extraordinary session 
of Congress was convened primarily, indeed solely, to deal with 
agriculture. Any consideration of the tariff question was only 
in connection with and as ancillary to farm relief. I have 
understood that it was the purpose of the President to aid in 
bringing about a parity or, at least, some sort of equilibrium 
between agriculture and the manufacturing interests of the 
United States. It was obvious that to increase tariff duties 
upon manufactured products would only widen the gulf between 
agriculture and industry. In my opinion, the country inter- 
preted the President’s message in calling the special session to 
mean that agricultural relief was to be granted—not that gen- 
eral tariff legislation was to be considered. I do not think that 
anyone believed that the special session was to revise the tariff 
or to deal with it in a general and comprehensive way. If the 
Senator’s interpretation of the Republican platform is correct, 
and we are here for the purpose of enacting a general and com- 
prehensive tariff law, then I say to the Senator, Congress will 
be in session for many months—far into the coming summer. 

If we are to take up the Fordney-McCumber law and revise 
it and eliminate its unjust and oppressive features and deal 
justly with agriculture and with the consuming public, we will 
have a task before us of far greater magnitude than even the 


Senator contemplates and one which, as I have indicated, will 


require many months of earnest and arduous labor. If we are 
here to revise the tariff—to take up each schedule and consider 
the various items and commodities therein to be found, no one 
ean foretell when our labors will end, but I feel sure that if 
that is the program called for by the Republican platform, and 
that platform is to be carried out, there will be a revision 
downward and the prohibitive rates placed in the McCumber 
Act upon thousands of commodities will be changed and modi- 
fied to the end that the interest of agriculture and the con- 
suming public shall not be secondary and the demands and 
interests of the manufacturing organizations and trusts of the 
United States shall be regarded as paramount, 

Mr. President, I do not choose to follow the Senator in the 
interpretation placed upon his platform. I think the view ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Idaho is the correct one. Enter- 
taining that view, I have refrained from offering important 
amendments to various schedules, and I think that other Demo- 
crats, as well as Republicans, of the progressive type have 
taken the same position. But I repeat when I say that if the 
Senator’s contention is right and his view should prevail, there 
will be many amendments offered to the pending measure and 
many schedules will be considered not touched by the House 
or dealt with by the Republican members of the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it seems to me it is useless 
to discuss the question of whether we ought to have undertaken 
a limited or a general revision of the tariff. The fact 1s that 
we are engaged in a general revision. Everybody who ‘esired 
to be heard in behalf of an increase or decrease before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means was heard, and his 
request was acted upon. Everybody interested in a tariff in 
one way or another who desired an increase or decrease was 
given an opportunity to appear before the Finance Comniittee, 
and did appear, and his request was acted upon, either favor- 
ably or unfavorably. The majority of the Senate committee 
has reported to the Senate a bill, therefore, which is a general 
revision, because it deals with every complaint and every 
request made by those interested in tariff revision. 

The bill which they have presented they were three months 
in revising—not in writing, but in revising. The bill which 
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they reported to the Senate, the action of the Senate very 
s00n disclosed did not have the support of a majority of this 
body. 

Up to this time it has been conclusively demonstrated that 
the general revision reported by the Finance Committee has 
not the support of a majority in the Senate. The trouble with 
this matter grows out of that one fact, that we are consider- 
ing a bill which the majority of the Senate does not aj-prove. 
We are doing now what the committee did. They revised the 
bill, and we are engaged in the work of rewriting the bill, 
rewriting it to meet the views of a majority of this body. 

They were three months in revising the bill. The House 
wrote it. We commenced discussion of the bill early in Sep- 
tember, so that this bill has actually been before this body less 
than six weeks. 

Never has a bill of this character appeared in the Senate 
where the discussions on both sides of the Chamber were more 
closely confined to the subject matter under consideration than 
in the present case. If any time has been lost, it has beer just 
like four hours were lost to-day in talking about matters that 
do not relate directly to the schedules or the paragraphs before 
us. We have taken six weeks in the discussion of the bill. I 
do not know how much longer it is going to take us The 
process of rewriting a bill containing 2,000 items is a very 
serious one. If it took three months in committee to revise 
it, I do not know how long it is going to take here to rewrite 
it. It takes longer to rewrite a bill in open session cf the 
Senate than it takes to write a bill in the closed sessions of 
the committee. But in the process of rewriting the bill we 
have up to this time abstained from extraneous and irrelevant 
discussion. We have confined ourselves to the items under 
consideration. 

The minority feel under a heavy responsibility to the country 
with reference to the rewriting of the bill, and the country recog- 
nizes that responsibility. The country sympathizes with our 
efforts to rewrite the bill. We are not without backing in the 
country in what we are doing, both from the Republican and 
the Democratic press. The country realizes, as every Senator 
must realize, that in dealing with the items in the rewriting 
of the bill it is necessary for us to discuss them, not as fully as 
we would like but as fully as we feel that the time will permit. 
We have not spent much time in discussing any of the questions 
raised except those related to vital and fundamental features in 
the bill. We have wasted no time. 

Senators talk about killing the bill. I do not feel that we 
want them to kill the bill. I think we want to rewrite the bill 
so as to carry out the purpose which the President had in mind 
of confining it largely to agriculture, but not altogether to 
agriculture. We want to deal with such industries as it is 
clearly shown may be in need of relief. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understood the Senator to 
say that he and others wanted to carry out in the revision of the 
bill a policy that would be in conformity with the President’s 
idea. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; that is what I said. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does not the Senator think 
that whatever was the President's original idea it no longer is 
his idea? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not discussing any change of mind 
on the part of the President. I mean what he declared when 
he called the extra session. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand; but does not 
the Senator think that the fact that because the leaders of the 
House are known to be loyal to the President and to be regular 
Republicans, the fact that they proceeded to draw a general 
tariff bill must have been with his approval or consent, and, if it 
was not, ought not he now say that that general revision was 
not in accordance with his original policy or his original idea? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not eare to indulge in any criticism of 
the President. I am taking his statement when he called the 
extra session as sincere and as representing his real convic- 
tions with respect to this matter. If he has changed his views 
about it, that is a matter with which I have nothing todo. What 
we are trying to do here is to carry out the original purpose of 
the calling of the extra session. In order to do that we find 
it necessary to deal with a bill that is a general revision, and 
to carry out that purpose we are compelled to discuss every 
item in the bill that does not conform to the call of the 
President. 

But if we were to disregard the call, then when the items 
embraced in the general revision do not meet the approval of the 
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majority of the Senate it would be our duty to the country to 
discuss them and to expose their injustices and their excesses 
in case of unjust and excessive rates. That is what we are 
doing and nothing more. 

I can say to Senators on the other side of the Chamber that 
it is our purpose and our desire to discuss these matters as 
briefly as it is possible in order to do justice to the subject and 
to comply with our manifest duty in the premises. There will 
be no purpose from now on, as there has been none heretofore, 
to delay or obstruct the due consideration of the bill; but, Mr. 
President, we must claim the right of full discussion of the 
amendments, and that right must be conceded to us. 

It may be true, and I think it is true, that we can not probably 
pass the bill during the extra session of the Congress. I do 
not believe that we are going to have Senate action upon it at 
all during the extraordinary session. But we do not desire to 
throw away our labor. The next session of Congress can com- 
mence right where we leave off and can finish the work. We 
can pass a bill here which will meet with the approval of the 
majority of the Senate, but we can not pass a bill which meets 
with the approval of the minority as represented by what we 
term the Republican “ regulars ” in this body, because the Senate 
is not in sympathy with their views upon the subject. The 
bill can not be killed in this body unless the majority consent 
to it, and if the majority can rewrite it in order to make it 
respond to its will, it will not consent to its being killed. 

The bill can be killed in conference. If the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu] is right in his conjecture that the 
House is responsive to the will of the President, that it has 
heretofore yielded to it and will hereafter carry out his will, 
then the bill can be killed in conference. If I understand the 
attitude of the so-called regulars with respect to this question, 
it is that they do not expect to kill the bill in this body, but 
they do expect to kill the bill in conference. The senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] will not concur in that action, because 
he is true to his word; but the Senator from Utah can not con- 
trol the other body. If the President controls the other body, 
then, of course, the bill will be killed in conference if the Presi- 
dent wants it killed there. But that will be his responsibility 
and that will be the responsibility of the party whose head he is. 
lt will not be the responsibility of those who now control the 
majority sentiment in this body. 

I am not and I do not think those who are cooperating with 
me here are deterred by the threat of destroying the bill in con- 
ference. That is the threat, Mr. President. The threat that is 
made is to destroy the bill in conference. We are not to be 
deterred from insisting that a bill shall be passed here and that 
that bill shall express the sentiment which is dominant in this 
body at this time. Let the conference take care of itself, and 
let the responsibility fall where it belongs when the bill goes 
to conference. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I rather resent the attitude 
of Senators who rise here and say that they want to call the 
attention of the country to the fact that we are delaying a deci- 
sion on the tariff bill. It is my opinion that the country is 
against the bill in its present form and that explains the 
anxiety of some Senators to push it through quickly. I welcome 
the responsibility of delaying the passage of the bill until such 
time as every item can be shown up to the full daylight. The 
bill is in the interest of a certain section of the country. It 
does not have the approval of thé Republicans here. It would 
be found that it has not even the approval of the Republican 
regulars here, if they could be gotten into the cloakroom and 
asked about it. What is more, it has not even got the approval 
of all of the menrbers of the Finance Committee. It has the 
approval of a certain group which controlled the committee and 
wrote the schedules and then said, “If you do not pass them 
along we will tell the country about it.” Let them tell the 
country about it, and the sooner the better. 

We are reminded of our platform pledges in the last national 
convention, and I agree with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Frss] 
that they are sacred, but I would cail his attention to the fact— 
I am sorry he has left the Chamber—that nine years ago the 
Republican Party promised solemnly the growers of wool in the 
country that after that tinre shoddy would be labeled so the 
purchaser would know it from wool, and for nine years that 
matter has been before them and for nine years it has been neg- 
lected, possibly because it was a farmers’ measure. If it had 
been of interest to an industrial section of the country it might 
have been put over. 

In the Republican National Convention held five years ago 
another alluring pledge was made that if they carried the elec- 
tion they would do certain things, and on the strength of it they 
did carry the election. They promised that agriculture should 
be put on a parity with industry and labor. But that pledge 
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was not kept, either. Why do not Senators read those platform 
pledges when they are reading the Kansas City platform? 

I share the view of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] that 
the majority of the Senate are carrying out the wishes of the 
President of the United States and his recomnrendation for a 
limited tariff, but he will never get the tariff that he wants 
except through the insurgents on this side of the Chamber and 
the Democrats on the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in my opinion anybody who 
took part in the campaign last fall in an active way is a com- 
petent witness to the dispute here this morning. It was the 
opinion of those of us who were on the platform seeking to 
elect the candidate of my party that because of the fear which 
was created in the minds of the Republican leaders the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Borau] extracted from the President his prom- 
ise for a special session of the Congress in order that the farm 
problem might be dealt with in some effective manner. There 
is no question at all that that was the original intention of those 
responsible for the promise of a special session. The promise 
of farm relief was made in order that the farm vote might be 
kept in line. 

But when it came to the time of calling the extra session the 
President had brought to his attention the fact that there were 
a certain limited number of industries needing revision of the 
tariff, and so they were provided for in the call. As regards 
such limited need, I believe the President was right. However, 
it never was intended, so far as I understand the situation, that 
the special session of Congress should deal with a general revi- 
sion of the tariff. 

Those who had charge of the matter, first in the House and 
afterwards when the bill came to the Senate, instead of recom- 
mending a revision of the tariff to take care of the farmer and 
the restricted number of industries requiring immediate aid, 
saw fit to rewrite the whole tariff law and to bring about a 
general revision of the tariff. That is the sort of bill we have 
before us to-day. 

So far as I am concerned, I am in duty bound to my constit- 
tents, thousands of whom have written to me, to protect as best 
I can the interests which are involved in the present general 
revision. I am sorry that I must take time. On the matter of 
oil alone I have had between 500 and 600 letters from industries 
in my State. I could not be satisfied nor would I be properly 
representing my people unless I should make clear to the Senate 
the objections which those particular industries have to the 
amendments proposed by various Senators. 

Mr. President, this is the situation as I see it: If it is neces- 
sary to get this bill through next month, the only way I can see 
is to recommit it and to have it brought back as a bill dealing 
with farm products only and those few industries which the 
President had in mind. If the bill is to be kept before us 
with the intent of a general revision of the tariff, I am here to 
say that, in my judgment, it will be many mofths before the 
measure can be perfected, because all the matters which have 
been considered by the committee in the months they were in 
session must be gone over by this body. So, as I see it, those in 
charge of the bill must determine whether they are willing to 
have it recommitted and brought back again with material re- 
lating only to farm commodities and the few industries which 
the President had in mind. Otherwise, if there is to be a 
general revision, it will take months, in my opinion, to perfect 
the bill. 

I can not sit down without expressing the admiration I have 
for the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. He has shown in- 
finite patience, and it will require every ounce of energy that 
he has, all of his physical strength, and all of his patience to put 
up with what he will have to endure during the weeks and 
months to come. If a general revision is to be insisted upon, 
the Senate will have to take time to consider all these elements 
and all these items upon their merits. That is for Senators on 
the other side to say. 

There is no Senator here, so far as I know, who desires to kill 
the bill, but if it is intended to pass a general revision bill, it 
must be gone over by the Senate; it must be rewritten by the 
Senate. If, on the other hand, it is intended to pass a farm 
relief bill, a limited bill, all right, give us that sort of a bill; 
but, so far as I am concerned, as Only one Member of the 
Senate on this side, I am under obligation to my constituents 
to represent the criticisms that they have offered to the bill as 
it is written. I hope those criticisms may be expressed in the 
briefest possible time, but in the very nature of things it must 
take time—a long, long time. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I myself want to see a bill 
passed confined to agriculture and certain limited schedules, but 
I suppose we have to deal with the bill as it is presented to us. 
I referred last Saturday to a substitute for paragraph 53. I 
am of the impression that no unanimous consent was given that 
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I could propose a substitute for that paragraph at this time; it 
was then objected to; but I now hope that that will be per- 
mitted. The reason I ask to do it is this: The substitute pro- 
poses an increase of rates in paragraph 58, and the same argu- 
ments that would be presented in behalf of the sfibstitute would 
be presented in behalf of an increase of individual rates. I 
do not care to take the time of the Senate in debating the 
matter twice, so if I am not going to be permitted to offer my 
substitute now, of course, I shall not now take any time in 
discussing the subject. So I ask unanimous consent, notwith- 
standing the existing unanimous-consent agreement, that I may 
be permitted to propose a substitute for paragraph 53 at this 
time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am fearful if that request 
shall be granted that a similar request may be made as to a 
dozen other paragraphs, and I know that would be the case, 
because certain Senators have already asked that a similar 
course be pursued as-to a number of items. I do not, however, 
want the Senator from Washington to feel that I desire to 
bar him from offering his amendment in any way, shape or form. 

Mr. JONES. I could not feel anything of that kind. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I am under a promise, I will say to the 
Senator, and I shall be compelled to object to the offering of 
the substitute at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah object 
to the request of the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The LeGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 23, paragraph 53, in line 
25, after the word “crude,” it is proposed to strike out “10 
cents” and to insert “6 cents,” so as to read: 


Par, 53. Oils, animal and fish: Sod, herring, and menhaden, 5 cents 
per gallon; whale and seal, 6 cents per gallon; sperm, crude, 6 cents 
per gallon. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I merely desire to say at this 
time that I hope that amendment will be disagreed to, but, of 
course, if it should be agreed to, then when I offer my substi- 
tute it can be changed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next committee amendmént 
will be stated. 

The LeGIsLaTiIve CLERK. In paragraph 53, on page 24, line 
1, after the word “ processed,” it is proposed to strike out “14 
cents” and insert “ 12 cents,” so as to read: 


Sperm, refined or otherwise processed, 12 cents per gallon. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I understand an oppor- 
tunity will be afforded later for the Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Jonges] to present a substitute for paragraph 53. 

Mr. SMOOT.. That is understood. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I presume the same action will be taken 
as to the proposal by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] 
to offer a substitute for other paragraphs relating to vegetable 
oils and fats? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators have that right in any 
event. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. As I understand, under the agreement in- 
dividual amendments may not be offered until the committee 
amendments shall have been considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not at this time. The Senate 
agreed on the 11th of September to take up the committee 
amendments first. The question is on the amendment reported 
by the committee. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I wish to say a few words 
in regard to sperm oil. The question will probably come up 
again, but I wish to say now that the production of sperm oil 
in the United States decreased from 2,880,000 pounds in 1922 to 
703,000 pounds in 1928. It is complained that this decline is 
the result of importations, which increased from 127,000 gallons 
in 1923 to 442,000 gallons in 1928, Although this oil is not inter- 
changeable or competitive with other marine animal oils, it com- 
petes with the domestic vegetable oils in a number of respects, 
and may, through the processes of modern chemistry, develop 
other capacities enabling it to displace the home product. It 
competes directly with, and seems gradually to be supplanting, 
domestic sperm oil. I desire to make this observation as to all 
animal and vegetable fats and oils. They are interchangeable 
to such a degree they ought all to bear a uniform rate of duty. 

As I understand, the Senator from Washington [Mr. JonEs] 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas] intend to offer 
amendments placing all the oils and fats under a similar rate of 
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duty. When that time comes I intend to support these amend- 
ments. 

Mr. EDGE. I merely wish to draw the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Texas to page 262 of the Summary of Tariff Informa- 
tion, which states very positively that sperm oil is not inter- 
changeable or in competition with the other marine animal oils. 
However, as has been suggested, perhaps that can be discussed 
later to better advantage. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I stated what the Senator has stated. 

Mr. EDGE. I thought the Senator said that sperm oil was 
interchangeable with other marine animal oils. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I did not so state. I said that it did com- 
pete with vegetable oil, and that, I think, can be demonstrated. 

Mr. EDGE. It is a lubricating oil exclusively. 

Mr. BLAINE. As I understand, the committee amendment 
prior to the one now under consideration was adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr, SMOOT. The amendment was agreed to. However, as 
soon as all the committee amendments shall have been agreed to 
the Senator from Washington will submit an amendment to the 
paragraph, and I understand from what the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. THomas] has already stated to me, that he very much pre- 
fers to have that program carried out as to section 54 and 
subsequent sections covering oils. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I merely wish to say—and I 
am not now going to enter upon a long discussion—that to in- 
crease the tariff rate on sperm oil simply means that we are 
going to increase the cost of operations upon the farm. Every 
light rapid-moving machine, whether it is a motor for driving 
a cream separator, for driving a mowing machine, for driving 
a sewing machine, for operating electric fans, or for operating 
a number of other rapid light-running machines finds it essential 
to use this type of oil. So if we are going to increase the tariff 
rate on such oil we are simply voting for an increase in the cost 
of farm operation, and nothing else. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator that 
the Finance Committee has reduced the rate proposed to be 
imposed from 14 cents to 12 cents. The statement has been 
made several times to me that sperm oil is used in the manu- 
facture of soap. Sperm oil is not used in the manufacture of 
soap. The Senator from Wisconsin is correct; it is used for 
lubricating oil. 

Mr. BLAINE. 


Let me suggest one other thought. The use 
of electricity upon the farm ought to be encouraged so that the 
farmers may universally use it for operating their light ma- 


chines. We are simply placing another burden upon the farmer 
in the operation of his farm. That is what I object to with 
respect to many of the rates proposed. I approve of the reduc- 
tion made by the Finance Committee in this item, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is the Senator from Wisconsin sure that an 
adequate supply of sperm oil can not be produced by citizens of 
the United States? 

Mr. BLAINE. I am now referring to the question of farm 
relief. I say that every time we increase the tariff rate on 
anything that goes into the operation of a farm, primarily we 
are increasing the cost of farming. Not only is much of this 
oil used in connection with lubricating of implements, but much 
of it goes into the leather industry, and we are simply increas- 
ing the cost of leather goods. A very large portion of leather 
goods, by the way, such as belting, working shoes, and working 
boots, is essential in farm operations. We are simply increasing 
the cost of farming. I want to leave this thought now, that I 
shall oppose as vigorously as is within my power to do, all these 
increases that go directly to enhance the cost of farm operations. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say, in answer to the Senator from 
Texas, that it is impossible for the United States to produce the 
sperm oil which it uses; it is compelled to import sperm oil, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator makes that statement; but on 
what facts does he base it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I base it upon the statement made by the 
Tariff Commission, and I base it upon the fact that it has been 
impossible in the past to do it. I am quite sure that if the 
Senator will inquire, he will find that that is the case. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, nothing is impossible to 
Americans, whether on the farm, the sea, or in the factory. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we can not have sperm oil unless 
{we have whales, and we can not tell the Senator how many 
whales we are going to have. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Foreigners are finding them and are sup- 
planting Americans in this industry. In addition, it is my un- 
derstanding that there are vegetable oils which may be used 
for the same purposes, or for many of the purposes, for which 
sperm oil is employed. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, just a word. 

I have the utmost confidence in the desire of the Senator from 
Wisconsin to aid agriculture and the farmer. I want to say 
that I did not introduce this amendment until a gentleman, Mr. 
Loomis, claiming to represent the agricultural organizations of 
the country, urged this amendment in behalf of agriculture. If 
I come to the conclusion that this is not in aid of agriculture, I 
shall not offer any substitute. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I want to make just one ob- 
servation. We are going to have brought in here from time to 
time the opinion of Mr. Loomis and Mr. So-and-So, who claim 
to be representing the farmers. A large portion of those gentle- 
men do not represent the farmers. They are Washington 
racketeers, who are here endeavoring to hold a job at a good, 
high salary. Every farmer in the United States who knows 
anything about them knows that they do not represent the views 
of the farmer. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. EDGE. I want to suggest that some of these terrible 
men known as farm racketeers be looked over by the lobby 
committee. 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, I have not any doubt but that they will 
want to appear before the committee voluntarily and make 
their statements, whereupon they will receive the preper cross- 
examination. 

I know some of these gentlemen. I do not want to bring 
their names into the debate. I would not have repeated a single 
name had it not been for the suggestion of the Senator from 
Washington. But we have had experience with some of these 
gentlemen. We have had experience with them in my own 
State. We are having some experience with them now. I say 
in all seriousness that many of these so-called farm representa- 
tives set up an office in Washington, and I am going to tell 
you how they function, some of them. They will have two or 
three representatives back in some of the States, and those two 
or three representatives will get together in a sort of a conven- 
tion—usually they are the starched-collar representatives—and 
they make certain resolves as representing the views of farmers. 
These questions are never taken to the farm. These questions 
are never taken to the great agricultural organizations in a 
way by which the farmers have an opportunity to express their 
opinion. They are usually the expressions of a small coterie 
of gentlemen who want to set themselves up as judges of the 
sentiment of the farmers of this country. We had them during 
the consideration of the McNary-Haugen bill; and certainly 
the Members of the Senate ought to know that those who then 
pretended to represent the farmers were merely the representa- 
tives of certain candidates for President. 

I need not mention the names of some of those gentlemen. I 
questioned their authority when the farm bill was under dis- 
cussion. It is in the record. The history of the Republican 
National Convention demonstrates who they were and what 
their purposes were. We have not the same but an analogous 
condition existing with reference to some of these other so- 
called farm representatives. Why, Mr. President, they have 
no hesitancy, as I said the other day, in joining hands with 
the Southern Tariff League or the Southern Tariff Association ; 
they have no hesitancy in joining hands with other interests 
in this country whose interests are inimical to those of the 
farmers, and marching hand in hand with those same interests, 
and attempting to pledge us to vote their sentiments. So I am 
going to call attention to this situation from time to time in the 
consideration of this tariff bill. 

I want to say now that with respect to these rates affecting 
the cost of farm operation I shall vote for every reduction that 
is proposed by the Finance Committee unless it can be shown 
that those rates should be increased or changed according to 
well-defined policies respecting protection. I am willing to 
listen to the facts, but I am unwilling to listen to the voice of 
those who have set themselves up in Washingtcen and whom I 
have characterized as having become the racketeers. I say 
this, Mr. President, with full consideration, full understanding 
of the situation, and full responsibility for what I have to say. 

Mr. President, we will find in other cases exactly the same 
situation. There has been more propaganda issued, more 
pamphlets issued by certain interests in this country than ever 
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before, founding their argument in favor of an increased tariff 
on the ground that it would be farm relief. Why, Mr. Presi- 
dent, they use this slogan, “farm relief,” as a cloak behind 
which to hide their own selfish interests; and I shall undertake 
from time to time to uncloak those gentlemen, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas will 
State it. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Does action by the Senate on any of these 
amendments preclude the offering by individual Senators of an 
amendment to the amendment adopted now by the Senate after 
the committee amendments have been passed on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would, to the committee 
amendment itself, preclude a further modification by individual 
Members. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, of course, if the Senator 
from Texas desires to offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment, he can do so. I do not know whether he has that 
in mind or not. As to this committee amendment, however, I 
am inclined to agree with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BLAINE]. If it increases the cost of operating the farm, I can 
see no reason at all for it. I can see very sound objections to it. 

The information we have on the subject, contained in the 
Tariff Summary, is that— 

Sperm oil is obtained only from the sperm whale. It differs from fish 
oil, fish liver, and whale oil in that the latter are classed as fatty oils, 
while sperm oil consists chiefly of wax. 


I do not know of any industry in this country growing whales 
or propagating whales or developing oil. It seems that there is 
some domestic production; but the report further says that— 


Production in the United States is small and is confined entirely to 
the Pacific coast. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 
these whales off the Pacific coast. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Perhaps they do. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Besides that I want to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that our vegetable osils also may be used to 
a great extent in uses similar to the uses of sperm oil. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It seems, however, that their production 
is small. They do not nearly supply the demand in this coun- 
try. The domestic supply last year was seven hundred and 
some odd thousand pounds, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. FESS. I understand that the domestic production of 
whale oil is not over one-sixth of our use. In other words, five- 
sixths has to be imported. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I really can not see any occasion for this 
duty being as high as the committee has fixed it. It looks to me 
as though it ought to be less. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, it is claimed that the de- 
cline in American production is the result of importations, which 
have increased from 127,000 gallons in 1925 to 442,000 gallons 
in 1928. Furthermore, this whale oil is used for some purposes 
for which our domestic vegetable oils are also used. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, what will be the effect 
upon the present law of the adoption of paragraph 53 as 
amended? 

Mr. SMOOT. 


Does the Senator from Florida 


It is an increase from the present law on re- 
fined oil of 2 cents a gallon, but it is a devrease of 2 cents a 
gallon from the House provision. 

Mr. COPELAND. On refined sperm oil? 

Mr. SMOOT. Sperm oil. 


Mr. COPELAND. What are the uses of sperm oil? 
used for making soap? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; not a pound of it goes into soap. It 
is all used for lubricating oil, generally on high-speed machinery. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the vote is finally taken I 
desire to ask the Senator if the committee considered the 
question of reducing the rate from 10 cents, which the present 
law bears, as I recall, to a lower figure? 

Mr. SMOOT. We thought that we wanted to maintain the 
industry in the United States. I will say to my colleague that 
this is a western industry. Sperm whales are generally found in 
Alaska. They are caught there, and they are brought down to 
several places on the western coast, and that sperm oil we gave 
a protection, as the Senator will note, of 6 cents a gallon. The 
differential between 6 and 12 cents a gallon is for refining that 
sperm oil. The present rate on refined oil, as I have said, is 
10 cents. The House gave them 14 cents, thinking they ought 
to have a wider spread ; and the committee reduced the 14 cents 
to 12 cents per gallon. 


Is it 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, what is the present rate 
on the crude oil? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Ten cents. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is that the rate in the existing law? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the existing law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 24, line 13, before the words “per pound,” to strike out 
“4day% cents” and insert “315 cents,” so as to read: 


Par. 54. Oils, vegetable: Castor, 3 cents per pound; hempseed, 14% 
cents per pound; linseed or flaxseed, and combinations and mixtures in 
chief value of such oil, 375 cents per pound. 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, I should like to ask 
the chairman of the Finance Committee a question. I have a 
substitute for paragraphs 54 and 55. I suppose the same situa- 
tion exists there as on paragraph 53? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. As I told the Senator when I spoke to 
him a short while ago, whatever amendments are agreed to here, 
the Senator then can offer his amendment as a substitute for the 
two paragraphs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 24, line 14, where the com- 
mittee proposed to strike out “8% cents” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “714 cents,” so as to read: 

Olive, weighing with the immediate container less than 40 pounds, 
7% cents per pound on contents and containers. 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I desire formally to 
present an amendment to the committee amendment in para- 
graph 54, line 14, by striking out “744” and inserting in lieu 
thereof 10%.” This relates to the duty on olive oil. The State 
of Maryland is particularly interested in this matter because of 
the large packing and distributing business in that commodity 
in our State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 24, line 14, in the committee 
amendment, the Senator from Maryland proposes to strike out 
“7%” and insert “ 1014,” so that it will read: 


Olive, weighing with the immediate container less than 40 pounds, 
10% cents per pound on contents and containers, 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, the packers of olive 
oil in the United States purchasing their supplies of olive oil 
from the various countries of production bring it here in large 
barrels or casks in semirefined or refined state, and then filter, 
blend, and pack in containers of 1 gallon tins, one-half gallon 
tins, one-fourth gallon tins, one-eighth gallon tins, and one- 
sixteenth-gallon tins. 

There is a very considerable investment of capital in this 
business employing American labor and giving business to 
American tin-plate manufacturers, American lumber for making 
cases, American machines, American bottle manufacturers, and 
American lithographers. 

The Fordney-McCumber tariff provided for a duty of 6% 
cents per pound for olive oil imported in large containers re- 
ferred to, and 7% cents per pound on olive oil imported in small 
containers which includes 1 gallon, one-half gallon, one-fourth 
gallon, one-eighth gallon, and one-sixteenth gallon cans, and the 
duty is assessed on the olive oil and the container. 

In order that it may be clearly understood what the differ- 
ential really means per gallon, I would like to state that 1 
gallon of olive oil in bulk weighs 7.61 pounds, and at 6% cents 
per pound equals $0.4946 per gallon. 

One gallon of olive oil, including the container, weighs 8.5 
pounds, and at 7% cents per pounds, equals $0.6375 per gallon. 

If you will deduct $0.4946, the duty paid on 1 gallon of olive 
oil in bulk, from $0.6375, the duty paid on 1 gallon can of 
olive oil, you will obtain a differential of $0.1429 per gallon. 
In other words, to be able to compete with the foreign shipper, 
the American packer would have to pack a gallon can of olive oil 
in the United States for $0.1429 per gallon, which would 
include rent, light, heat, cans, labor, cases, nails, and all the 
other paraphernalia that goes to make up the cost price of an 
article packed here. 

On page 707 of the hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, will be found a statement showing what the actual pro- 
duction costs are in the United States, which costs have been 
checked by the United States Tariff Commission. 

In comparing the foreign cost with the United States cost, 
it should be borne in mind that the importer has already made 
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his profit, which includes a commission to a broker in the 
United States; whereas the costs which have been submitted by 
domestic manufacturers are production costs, with no profit 
added whatsoever. 

The act of 1922 provided a rate of 7% cents per pound on 
olive oil weighing, with the immediate container, less than 40 
pounds. When the pending tariff bill was reported to the House, 
the Ways and Means Committee had increased that rate to 8% 
cents per pound. This would give the packers a differential of 
2 cents per pound, and it is apparently impossible for them to 
exist on this differential. 

In the light of these facts the Finance Committee saw fit, in 
reporting the bill to the Senate, to reduce the House rate to 
7% cents per pound, the rate carried in the 1922 act. This is 
the old differential of 1 cent per pound, or $0.1429 differential 
per gallon, 

In a statement made before the Senate Finance Committee, 
which will be found on pages 248, 249, and 250 of the hearings 
on Schedule No. 1, it will be noted from quotations received by 
cable from various shippers from Italy that the differential 
they make between olive oil in bulk and olive oil in gallons 
varies from 17 cents per gallon to 7 cents per gallon, or an 
average of 12% cents per gallon. 

As I have already stated, the proofs submitted show that the 
actual cost of packing in domestic factories is 24 cents per 
gallon production cost, with nothing out for rent, interest on 
investment of buildings, light, heat, power, and administration. 

The domestic industry engaged in importing olive oil in bulk 
from Spain and Italy, the two countries supplying 90 per cent 
of the United States imports in packages weighing less than 40 
pounds, is of very great importance, and the repacked product 
of these firms competes with the imported packaged olive oil. 
Unless the differential is increased by means of a higher rate 
of duty, my advices are to the effect that the domestic industry 
will be completely destroyed. I was recently told by one of the 
largest importers of olive oil in this country that unless relief 
were given them through the pending tariff bill, it was feared 
that they would be compelled to give up their business in this 
country and reestablish the same in France. 

I, therefore, have submitted the amendment which has been 
stated, to make the rate 10% cents instead of 714 cents. . 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I gave notice the other day 
that I desired to offer an amendment to reduce the duty pro- 
posed by the Finance Committee on packaged olive oil from 71% 
cents per pound to 6 cents per pound. I propose later to offer 
an accompanying amendment reducing the duty now imposed on 
olive oil which is imported in containers weighing more than 40 
pounds from 6% cents per pound to 4 cents per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may the Sena- 
tor from New York offer an amendment at this stage to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator may offer an 
amendment to strike out and insert. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I favor the Senator’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WAGNER. For a question. I should like to explain my 
amendment and go very briefly into the history of this whole 
matter. 

Mr. KING. I just wanted to ascertain the matter before the 
Senate, whether it related to the crude product. 

Mr. WAGNER. No; this relates to edible olive oil. 
duty proposed by the Finance Committee is 7% cents. I pro- 
pose to reduce that to 6 cents. I am sure the Senator will be 
in sympathy with my amendment. 

Mr. KING. What does the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Maryland deal with? 

Mr. WAGNER. It deals only with importations of olive oil 
in containers of less than 40 pounds. The Senator from Mary- 
land is not satisfied with the present high rate, and his proposal 
is to raise the duty to 10% cents. 

Mr. President, I should like briefly to explain the purpose of 
my amendment, and the reasons which have actuated me in 
offering it. 

The proposed rate of duty upon the importation of olive oil in 
packaged form—that is, in units of less than 40 pounds in 
weight—is 7144 cents per pound. Computed in terms of an ad 
valorem equivalent that represents 40 per cent; that is, the duty 
imposed is 40 per cent of the value of the article which is im- 
ported. 

I suppose I need not speak at length of the high quality of 
olive oil. Olive oil is as old as civilization. Those who occa- 
sionally read the Holy Bible know that mention of it is found 
scattered all through its pages. The ancient poets made it the 
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theme of their sublime songs. These recollections stimulate 
the imagination. In my discussion, however, which will be 
brief, I shall exercise no poetic license. I shall confine myself 
to the narrow limits of fact. Furthermore, in order to avoid 
controversy, I shall resort only to the official records which 
are now before us, and no fact that I shall present will have 
any source other than the official record. 

Olive oil is not a luxury. Olive oil for many millions of 
American families, and families of very moderate means, is a 
necessity, an article of food. 

It is for that reason that I am resisting the proposed rate, 
because I think it unfair for the Government to intervene with- 
out any justification, to charge this exorbitant rate to these 
millions of families who are using olive oil as a necessity of 
life. In addition to that, it is prescribed as medicine for 
chijdren and sick people. That is another reason why its cost 
ought not to be lifted beyond the reach of our people. 

There are some here, perhaps, who regard olive oil as coming 
in competition with other edible oils. Let me state to the 
Senators who have some doubt upon the question of competi- 
tion and interchangeability with edible vegetable oils which 
we produce ourselves, that it is in an entirely different price 
classification, 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. With the Senator’s permission, before he 
enters upon the discussion of the subject he just suggested, I 
want to call attention to some facts which are matters of 
record. After the duty was raised 

Mr. WAGNER. If the Senator will permit, I should prefer 
to state my case first. If I have omitted any important sta- 
tistics, I shall be delighted to have the Senator either add them 
to what I say, or if they are contradictory of what I say to 
submit them to the Senate. I prefer to go on now with my 
discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I thought I could expedite the discussion. 

Mr. WAGNER. What is the olive-oil situation, so far as 
imports and exports are concerned? Let me first give the facts 
as to how much olive oil is consumed in this country, so that 
Senators will get an idea of the proportions of the product 
about which we are talking, and then I shall state the percent- 
age of the demand which is satisfied by domestic production 
and the percentage satisfied by importations. 

I shall take the figures most favorable to those who favor 
this high rate of duty. I shall take the figures for 1928, as 
they appear in the Summary of Information. 

In 1928 we consumed in this country 84,829,917 pounds of 
olive oil. 

What did we produce domestically of that entire consump- 
tion? Our domestic orchards contributed 1,438,017 pounds. 
The imports amounted to 83,391,900 pounds. In other words, 
our domestic production was 1.8 per cent of the entire con- 
sumption in the United States and imports represented 98.2 
per cent. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator kindly repeat 
that last statement? 

Mr. WAGNER. Of the entire consumption of olive oil in this 
country, our domestic production was 1.8 per cent. If we take 
the average of domestic production and its relation to consump- 
tion for the period from 1923, when this higher rate of duty 
went into effect, until 1928, we find that the average domestic 
production was 1.25 per cent of the consumption of olive oil in 
this country. At $3 a gallon, the value of the average annual 
production of olive oil in this country is $420,000. Averaging 
the period from 1923 to 1928 and using the highest price per 
gallon which it has brought in that time, the value of our 
annual production of olive oil in this country is $420,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator spoke about the use of olive 
oil. I suppose there are some who feel that perhaps if the 
foreign oil were embargoed those same people would eat butter, 
but, of course, that is not true. Of course, in the East great 
groups of foreign-born people have always used olive oil and 
they would continue to use olive oil, but would have this un- 
necessary burden of cost put upon them. 

Mr. WAGNER. Of course, I do not know what may be the 
motive behind this extraordinary duty, this very unjustifiable 
duty. 

Mr, TYDINGS. What is the motive? 

Mr. WAGNER. I do not know what is the motive. 
mention the facts as they come to my knowledge. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, the motive is to build 
up an American industry. 

Mr. WAGNER, If the Senator will be patient I shall con- 
vince him that he has not built up an American industry and 
that the promises which the Senator made in 1922, when he 
painted to the Senate a very rosy picture of the potentialities 
of the business under an increased duty, have not been fulfilled. 
I will show in a moment just what the real situation has been 
and is. 

There can be no other motive except to protect the solitary 1 
per cent of production, because olive oil does not come in com- 
petition with any of the other edible oils produced in this 
country. The reason for that is that there is a great disparity 
in the price at which the articles sell. For instance, olive oil 
brings abeut 33 cents per pound while cottonseed oil brings 
about 10 cents per pound and corn oil brings about a like sym. 
They are in no way competitive. 

What were the consumers of the country taxed in order to 
protect this industry which represents only 1 per cent of the 
entire consumption of olive oil in this country and which in 
value represents but $420,000 a year? Listen to these extra- 
ordinary figures. The consumer of the United States has been 
forgotten in the discussion. We have talked about profits, but 
we have paid very little attention to the consumer. He has 
been totally disregarded, but I want to say a word in his 
behalf. Here is what he has paid in order to protect an in- 
dustry which produces only 1 per cent of the entire consumption 
of the country. He paid $6,000,000 in duties collected last year! 
On the entire chemical schedule, which includes paints and oils, 
all that we collect is $27,000,000 per year, and of that $27,000,000 
olive oil pays $6,000,000 to protect an industry representing but 
$420,000 per year and which has not grown during the entire 
period that it has been under the protective system since 1922, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE rose. 

Mr. WAGNER. I will give the Senator from California the 
figures if he will be patient. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does the Senator not believe in levying 
a tariff for revenue purposes, limited to the very naked question 
of imposing a tariff upon imports for revenue purposes only? 

Mr. WAGNER. If the Senator wanted to collect a duty for 
revenue purposes, he would be advocating a reduction in many 
of the rates, industrial as well as agricultural rates, which he 
is now asking to increase or which he is advocating shall remain 
at their present high level. Why throw a smoke screen around 
the discussion by the suggestion that the Senator is interested 
only in the question of collecting a duty for revenue? If reve- 
nue is what we seek, why derive it from the poor families of our 
country? Why should they be burdened with a sales tax of 
$6,000,000 a year on a food product which they consume? No, 
Mr. President, it is not revenue but protection which is de- 
manded by the Senator from California, although that State— 
and none other is interested—produces but 1 per cent of the 
olive oil consumed in the United States. 

The average annual duty collected on olive oil from 1923 until 
1928 was $5,607,152. This tax—and this is such an extraordi- 
nary figure that I know Senators may doubt it—represents thir- 
teen and a third times the value of the domestic production. 
The consumers have annually paid in taxes thirteen and a third 
times the value of the domestic supply. 

Using the absolute figures and not averages, we have col- 
lected from the consumers during the period I mentioned $33,- 
642,911 to protect domestic products having an estimated value 
of $2,500,000. Let me repeat that statement so I may impress 
the figures upon the minds of Senators. From 1923 until 1928 
we collected $33,642,911 in customs receipts in taxes upon 
the American consumer of olive oil, to protect a domestic prod- 
uct having during that same period an estimated value of 
$2,500,000, 

Mr. FESS. 
tion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I should like to ask the Senator whether he has 
gone into the subject with reference to our ability to produce? 
That is, if we had an adequate protection of olive oil, would we 
increase our production so that ultimately we might use our 
own product entirely? If that were true, I would look upon an 
increased duty with some favor. If it is not true, I could not, 

Mr. WAGNER. A little later I shall give the acreage and 
perhaps that will be a better time to answer the Senator’s ques- 
tion. I could answer it now but perhaps I would only be dupli- 
cating what I propose to say later, 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
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In order that Senators may appreciate the enormity of this 
tax, the extent to which the high protectionists have gone—I 
might say that they have gone “ high protection mad ”"—I would 
like to point out that in 1927 our customs officials collected 
$5,092,791 upon imported olive oil, and during the same year our 
domestic producers devoted only 2,870 tons of olives to be 
crushed into olive oil. That nreans, and we can get no other 
meaning out of it, that for every ton of olives, which, according 
to the olive growers, cost but $62.50 per ton to produce, we have 
collected $1,770 in customs duties. 

What is the economic situation of the olive grower in the 
United States? The crushing of the olives for olive oil is after 
all only a by-product of the industry. Primarily the orchards 
of California are devoted to the production of ripe olives which 
are canned and sold in the domestic market. In that economic 
field undoubtedly the California olive growers are superior to 
any in the world. They produce a ripe olive which I think is 
the finest in the world. The olive oil is merely a by-product ; 
that is, the olives used for olive oil are so set aside because of 
shape or some other imperfection making them unsuitable for 
canning. 

Of the entire domestic olive crop approximately one-fifth is 
crushed into oil, 

The olive grower has not suffered any serious financial set- 
back, according to the records contained in the California Crop 
Report, which is an official report. That document shows that 
the cost to the farmrer of producing a ton of olives is $62.50. 
If any Senator has any doubt about these figures, I will say 
they are found on page 4568 of the hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee, and were presented by a representative 
of the olive growers. According to this California Crop Report 
for 1928 the value to the farmers per ton of the olives they 
raised was as follows: 

In 1924 the value of a ton of olives, which, as I have stated, 
it cost the farmer $62.50 to produce, was $92; in 1925 the value 
per ton was $60. That was a bad year, when there was a gen- 
eral lessening of the demand for olives; but in 1926 the price 
came right up again to $80; in 1927 it was $80, and in 1928 
it was $80. In other words, the grower has obtained a profit 
of 33144 per cent upon the olives which he has produced, so that 
there is no question of financial distress. 

Of* course, in all cases where an increased rate is sought those 
asking it are very apt to make exaggerated statements. So I 
notice in the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee 
that those who represented the olive growers of California, 
among other things, stated that their industry employed from 
8,300 to 8,500 people who were dependent upon the industry 
for a livelihood. If that were so, then each one of 8,500 men 
was earning just $200 a year, since the total value of the olive 
crop was $1,720,000. These figures show the absurdity of the 
contention that 8,500 persons are employed in olive culture. 

A moment ago the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Frss], who has 
since left the Chamber, stated that if he thought the industry 
could by protection be built up so as to supply a substantial 
part of the demand for olive oil in this country, he would favor 
protecting the industry. In 1922, after the entreaties and the 
fervid advocacy of the two distinguished Senators from Cali- 
fornia, the industry received an increase of duty. I read their 
speeches and the glowing promise that was made to the Senate. 
California produced but 1 per cent of the American consump- 
tion, but they said, “Give us this protection, and within five 
or six years’’—I have forgotten the exact prediction—* we will 
supply a substantial part of the demand for olive oil in this 
country.” 

At that time there were in California 24,500 acres of bearing 
olive trees. In 1928 there was exactly the same acreage. In 
other words, from 1922 to 1928, so far as acreage was concerned, 
the situation was absolutely static. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Will the Senator from New York be 
good enough to restate the acreage in olives which he has 
given? 

Mr. WAGNER. I will give the Senator the exact figures. 
The acreage in 1922 was 24,501, according to the California Crop 
Report records, of which I hold a photostatie copy. In 1928 the 
acreage was 24,500; so there was an acre less in 1928, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What is the authority for the figures 
the Senator is giving? 

Mr. WAGNER. It is the California Crop Report of the Sena- 
tor’s own State. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. For 1928? 

Mr. WAGNER. In 1928 the acreage was 24,500. If the 
Senator will wait a moment, I will give him the forecast for 
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1929, which is 24,000 acres; in other words, there has been a 
reduction of acreage instead of an increase. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There have been nearly 33,000 acres 
planted in olives, but probably they have not yet come into 
bearing. The olive is a very slow growing tree, but fully 
83,000 acres have been planted in olive trees that will soon come 
into bearing. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I can only rely upon the rec- 
ords as I find them, and I stated early in my discussion that 
all that I said here would be taken from the official records. 
The report from which I have read is the California Crop Report, 
which is a joint report made by the Department of Agriculture 
of the State of California and the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture. During the 7-year period when olives have had very 
high protection there has been absolutely no increase either in 
acreage or in the production of olives for the manufacture of 
olive oil. So, Mr. President, the argument that if we would 
afford protection to this infant industry it would grow until 
finally it would be a substantial industry and supply a very con- 
siderable portion of the demand in this country does not apply 
in this case. 

The industry has not grown an inch since protection was 
afforded; and, strangely enough, from 1913 to 1922, under the 
Underwood tariff law, when the rate of duty was lower, the 
progress of the industry was greater than during the period of 
seven years when protection was afforded. The acreage of 
olive-bearing trees increased from 13,000 to 24,000, while from 
1922 until the present day it has been absolutely static; there 
has not been an additional acre devoted to the production of 
olives, 

Mr. President, so that I may not be misunderstood, let me say 
that I favor protecting American industries where competitive 
conditions justify such a course. I favor the protection of an 
infant industry if there is some reasonable evidence of poten- 
tiality, if there is a reasonable chance of development, so that it 
will in time become one of the industries of our country. In 
this case, however, the domestic industry produced in 1922 only 
1 per cent of our entire consumption, and in 1928 the percentage 
was perhaps slightly smaller. During that period of time those 


engaged in this industry have collected from the American con- 
sumer over $33,000,000 in order to protect an industry the total 
value of whose product during that same period was only 


$2,500,000. Mr. President, this is an extraordinary situation. 
There is absolutely no justification for the imposition of the 
proposed tax. 

Of course, the producers now say, “If you will give us a tax 
of $1.25 a gallon”—I am speaking of the request which was 
made before the Ways and Means Committee—“ then we will 
extend our acreage.” They admitted that in order to come near 
supplying a substantial portion of the domestic demand they 
would have to increase the olive-orchard acreage from 21,000 to 
125,000. That must take years. In the meantime the Senate is 
asked to compel the consumer of the United States to pay an 
added cost, an extortionate, oppressive cost for this commodity, 
in order to protect an industry that represents but 1 per cent of 
the consumption of this country. 

The Senator from California, by what he said a moment ago, 
conceded that it takes 12 or 14 years for an olive tree to become 
a bearing tree; that from the time it is planted until it actually 
bears olives covers a period of about 12 years. Let us indulge 
the fantastic hope that those engaged in this industry will at 
once, over night, plant 120,000 acres. Of course, it is fantastic; 
but I am assuming it. In that event we will have to wait 12 
years before that acreage will produce any olives, and in the 
meantime, according to accurate calculations which I have 
made, under the rate of duty which the producers asked before 
the Ways and Means Committee the American consumer will 
have to pay a tax of $180,000,000 in order to protect an industry 
which now represents but 1 per cent of the entire consumption 
of this country. 

There is not any other side to it, unless we are going to in- 
dulge again in generalties about helping the farmer. We have 
tried in this instance for seven years to help the olive pro- 
ducer, but the acreage of olive trees is the same to-day as it 
was in 1922. I am very confident that if the Senate will study 
the facts it can come to but one conclusion, namely, that the 
duty proposed will be oppressive to the American consumer and 
without benefit to the economic interests of the country. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, if there ever was an industry 
that was appealing and persuasive in its request for protection 
under this bill, it is the olive industry of California and the 
budding industry in the State of Arizona. 

If you compare at all, sir, the wages that are paid in the one 
country or the other—the country from which our olive oil is 
imported with the wages that are paid in this country—it will 
be obvious at once that there should be some protection given, 
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if protection be a policy of this Nation, to an industry which 
pays the prices that are paid in this Nation for the labor in the 
olive industry and in the canning industry that is connected 
therewith. 


The Senator from New York [Mr. WaGner] speaks very 
feelingly for the consumer, but he recites the brief of the 
Italian Chamber of Commerce of New York; and in reality 
this contest resolves itself into the industry in the State of 
California and in the State of Arizona, on the one hand, and 
the gentlemen who import in New York City, upon the other. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WAGNER. I just want to assure the Senator that what- 
ever facts I presented here were the result of my own personal 
research into the official records 

Mr. JOHNSON, Oh, I do not doubt that. 

Mr. WAGNER. Because I wanted to be sure that none of 
them could be challenged by the Senators from California or 
any other Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, I would not question. the research of 
the Senator from New York in the slightest degree. I recognize 
that what he has said represents his research; but it represents 
as well exactly the brief that has been presented to the various 
committees at different times by the Italian Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York; and the contest that has been waged in 
the committees on the question of duty on olive oil and olives 
is a contest which has been waged by what the Senator terms 
“a small industry ” on the one side, of those who are from the 
soil endeavoring to produce, and those who import upon the 
other, most of whom are embraced within the Italian Chamber 
of Commerce of the City of New York. 

The olive industry in the State of California has had a pretty 
tough time in the last few years. I do not need to advert to 
the reasons that have caused that difficulty, but unquestionably 
it has existed. The industry, sir, has, notwithstanding, done 
its utmost; and it requires, if ever an industry did, protection 
at the hands of the Congress and of the Senate for its rehabili- 
tation, if you wish to put it that way, or for its continuance 
in its present aspect. 

Olive culture in California consists of two interrelated, inter- 
mingled branches. The first is the canning of olives; and so 
successfully have olives been canned in the State of California 
at present that the ripe olive from that particular territory, 
as the Senator from New York remarked, constitutes, indeed, 
the best and finest of olives from all over the world. But, sir, 
in conducting that particular kind of an industry it is essential 
that the pick be standardized; and only standardized olives 
ean be canned in the fashion in which they are canned in the 
State of California; and they are canned, because they repre 
sent but a moiety of the entire crop, at very, very great ex- 
pense. The remainder of the crop, which does not reach the 
standardized condition of that which is put into cans, is 
devoted to olive oil. The olives thus used are of no less good 
character; but if you are familiar with the standardization 
projects in relation to fruit, olives, and the like, that obtain 
in the West, and I imagine in Florida and in other States, too, 
you will know that fruit that is just as good as that which is 
canned nevertheless can not be used because it does not reach 
exactly the size or the shape required for the standardized 
article. Nearly 40 per cent of the olives, therefore, in the State 
of California and those few that are used from the State of 
Arizona are used in olive oil, difficult of making, but a part 
of the industry, and which must be utilized for the purpese of 
permitting the industry to maintain itself at all. 

We compete with the Mediterranean countries—the Mediter- 
ranean countries wherein this has been an industry for many, 
many years in the past—and when I say to you that France 
gives a bounty for the purpose of maintaining olive culture 
within that country, and that Australia in the past has offered 
a bounty of like character, you will realize that countries beyond 
the sea offer protection to their people such as in reality we 
are asking for our people under a tariff law. 

Labor costs in the olive industry in the United States have 
not delined in the past eight years. In many instances they 
have increased. Labor employed in olive orchards at this time 
and for several years past is paid for at the rate of $4 per day. 
This is an average figure. None can gainsay that. Male labor 
in the olive factories is paid from $4 to $6 per day, according 
to the nature of the work, while female factory workers have 
received a minimum wage of $16 per week. Now just conmpare 
those wages that we are required to pay in what you may term 
a small industry, but which nevertheless represents muny 
thousands of acres of land and many millions of expenditure, 
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with the wages that are paid in the Mediterranean countries 
with which we are compelled to compete. 

The latest figures obtainable from the Mediterranean olive- 
producing countries, gathered through our own official agencies, 
show that in Greece labor in the orchards, male, is now being 
paid at the rate of 60 drachnras per day, 78 cents United States 
money. Female labor in the orchards receives 30 drachmas per 
day, 39 cents United States money. In Italy male workers 
employed in the olive orchards received last season 53 cents in 
United States money, and female workers 36 cents per day of 
seven hours. Factory workers, male, were paid $1.21 to $1.46 
in United States money per day of 14 hours. The United States 
Trade Commission at Rome, writing under date of Novenrber 
23, 1928, says: 


The daily average for olive pickers in Sicily is 26 cents per day. 
Workers in the olive-pressing mills are paid on the basis of 84 cents, 
United States money, per day. 


There is an average. Compare that with your four, five, six, 
and six and a half dollars per day paid in the United States— 
a simall industry, it is true, but it represents 8,500 people. It 
represents some thousands of acres of land. It represents 
$5u,0U0.000 of investment; and there are, in addition, lands in 
California and lands in Arizona sufficient to continue this indus- 
try and to permit it to expand if it has the appropriate protec- 
tion from the Congress of the United States. 

That is the situation that is presented by this article. Not 
alone is the situation such as I present, that you may deem 
provincial in character, but, under the rates that were put into 
the Recorp by the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper], 
emanating from the American Farm Bureau Federation, I find 
that olive oil is there. By the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion a duty is asked for it of 10 cents per pound and not less 
than 45 per cent ad valorem. 

We had some discussion to-day as to whether we were deal- 
ing with agricultural products or whether we were dealing with 
other products industrial in character. It was asserted on the 
one hand that this was a session entirely for the purpose of 
developing agricultural protection. If it be that, here is an 
instance that commends itself to the Senate wherein an ade- 
quate duty ought to be accorded to a particular agricultural 
industry, a duty not excessive but essential and wholly just. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I do not want to prolong the 
discussion unduly. I will merely make this observation: 

In nothing that the Senator said did he contradict one asser- 
tion that I made in my presentation; namely, that the domestic 
industry represents but 1 per cent of the total consumption; 
that during the whole period of the protection it has been re- 
ceiving it has not increased one acre; and that, furthermore, that 
which is produced in California in no way comes in competition 
with that which is imported. It is so small and infinitesimal 
a proportion of the entire consumption that there is no com- 
petition, and the American producers never have any difficulty 
in selling that which they produce. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, 1 desire to submit one ob- 
servation. 

According to my information, there is no fundamental differ- 
ence between olive oil and cottonseed oil. The general public 
is as satisfied or will be satisfied with the latter as with the 
former. I think it accurate to say, therefore, that every gallon 
of edible olive oil imported into the United States displaces a 
domestic product which could be used for the same purpose. 
Therefore, in order to provide a wider use for American agri- 
cultural products, I shall support the proposed increase in duty. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I just want to answer the 
assertion which is made, which has no basis at all. 

Ilow can there possibly be any competition between olive oil, 
cottonseed oil, and corn oil? Olive oil to-day brings 33 cents a 
pound. Cottonseed oil and corn oil bring 10 cents a pound. 
How can it be said that there is the slightest competition be- 
tween them? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, it does not follow that there 
is no competition between them because one has a lower price 
than the other. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gotpssoroven], 
which will be stated. 

The CHier CLerk. On page 24, line 14, the Senator from 
Maryland proposes to strike out “7% cents” and insert “10% 
cents,” so that, if amended, it will read: 

Olive, weighing with the immediate container less than 40 pounds, 
10% cenis per pound on contents and containers. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, evidently we have been debating 
another amenmiment. I supposed that the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WaGNeR] had offered an amendment to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from Maryland, and that that was 
the question before the Senate. If I am in error, I shall be 
glad to be advised. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is the one 
offered by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GotpsgorovaH]. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, just a word with respect to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Goxps- 
BOROUGH ]. 

I think there would be a great deal more sympathy for an 
amendment that looked to the protection of the olive grower 
than to the protection of some middleman, some intermediate 
organization that was trying to make a profit out of the products 
of the olive growers. The amendment offered by the Senator 
from Maryland is not for the protection of the olive grower or 
those who produce olive oil; it does not reach the producer 
of olives, but only the dealer or middleman, who projects him- 
self into the picture and profits by the toil and labor of others. 
The Senator is speaking for some organization or organizations 
in Maryland that are engaged in removing the imported oil 
from the large vessels in which it is brought to our shores 
and in placing it in small cans for distribution. The spread 
between the prices paid the producers of oil and the public 
who buy the oil is now entirely too great, and the canners 
are receiving too large a part of the price paid by the con- 
sumers, This amendment is to increase the spread and add to 
the profits of the middlemen. 

I confess that I am not in sympathy with this proposition— 
if the cost of olive oil is to be increased—let the benefits go to 
the producers, not the intermediate man or organization or 
broker. 

I shall vote against the amendment of the Senator from Mary- 
land and support the amendment offered by the Finance Com- 
mittee. The Finance Committee is so seldom right that when 
it is right I desire to support it. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, in reply to the Sen- 
ator from Utah I should like to say that my amendment is 
not in the interest of the middleman, it is not in the interest 
of the broker, but is in the interest of firms and corporations 
that are engaged in importing olive oil and taking it out of large 
containers and putting it into smaller containers. It means 
protection to American labor, the men who manufacture boxes, 
men who are lithographers, men who manufacture cases. It is 
a question absolutely of protecting American industry, and does 
not mean the protection of the broker or the middleman, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this is the 
first provision of this bill that bears upon our interchange of 
commerce with Italy. 

I was interested to get some first-hand knowledge as to just 
what agricultural products Italy receives from our country 
and just what agricultural products Italy sends to our country. 
So a few nights ago, in conversation with the Italian ambas- 
sador, I asked him to furnish me with the latest available sta- 
tistics showing the kind and amount of agricultural products 
we send to Italy and the agricultural products Italy sends to 
us. The figures are most impressive. I present them in urging 
upon the Senate to exercise cure and caution about levying in- 
creased duties upon imports from Italy to this country. 

This memorandum, which I will ask to have printed in the 
Recorp, states that this country sends to Italy wheat, corn, 
wheat flour, dried fruits, raw tobacco, cured tobacco, pork fats, 
lard, and raw cotton. The total amount of purchases by the 
Italian people of American agricultural products is 2,641,093,058 
lire or $133,000,000. Of these agricultural products raw cotton 
is highest in value of all the American agricultural products 
shipped to Italy, representing the enormous figure of 1,594,- 
567,805 lire. The amount of wheat purchases is 949,827,458 
lire. 

As against these purchases from us, we are buying from Italy 
only 485,901,720 lire, or $24,000,000 worth of products. In 
other words, they are purchasing from us five times the amount 
of agricultural products we are purchasing from them under 
existing commercial circumstances, including the present tariff 
duties on both sides. 

Let me enumerate the leading Italian agricultural commodities 
exported to the United States, together with the amounts in 
value: 

Lire 
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Tomatoes and tomato paste 89, 000, 000 
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Mr. President, practically every one of those agricultural 
products produced in Italy and shipped here is consumed by our 
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Italian-American citizens. The Italian-American does purchase 
and will purchase, no matter what duty we fix, a certain grade 
and class of Italian cheese. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] is familiar with that, and very appropriately nods his 
head in approval. 

Again, the Italian-American purchases, and will continue to 
purchase no matter how much duty we place upon these com- 
modities, the Italian-made olive oil, because of the particular 
characteristics it possesses, Which our domestic olive oil does not 
possess, 

Are we going to proceed to attempt to destroy this important 
foreign business by increasing the duties upon the limited im- 
ports of Italian products? Are we going to destroy that busi- 
ness, wipe it out, or at least diminish it, and expect the Italian 
people in Italy to continue to buy our agricultural products—the 
cotton of the South, and the wheat of the West, and the like— 
without resentment and reprisal? 

I protest against increasing this duty, and I want to say that 
I intend, further, to oppose increasing the other duties upon 
products entering this country from Italy. I do so, first, because 
it resolves itself finally down to nothing more nor less than a 
consumer’s tax, and a consumer’s tax upon poor, hard-working 
people among our fellow countrymen; and, secondly, it consti- 
tutes a needless offense to a friendly country carrying on com- 
mercial intercourse with us to our great advantage. 

This small, insignificant import business with Italy, compared 
with the much larger volume of our export business with Italy, 
is due to the fact that the Italian people, who have come here 
and settled here and become law-abiding, industrious citizens, 
have a fondness, a taste, and a desire, for the homemade 
products, which give them a satisfaction that no domestic 
products have been able to give. 

It is sumptuary legislation pure and simple—a consumer’s tax, 
if there ever was one, nothing more nor less—and I protest most 
strenuously against starting now to increase the duties upon 
these products, which will bear heavily upon a large number of 
our people, and which can have no other result than to create 
commercial animosities, jealousies, and misunderstandings be- 
tween our people and the Italian people. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts subsequently said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, during my observations a few moments ago I referred to 
a letter, a table, and a brief and extracts from my speech upon 
this subject in 1922, which I then omitted to ask to have printed 
in the Recorp in connection with my remarks. I now make 
that request. The situation with respect to this duty has not 
changed since 1922, except to emphasize the indefensible char- 
acter of this duty. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Roya ITALIAN EMBASSY, 
Washington, September 21, 1929. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear SENATOR: The other night you asked me the statistics of 
exchange of agricultural products between the United States and Italy. 
Herewith inclosed I am sending you a statement of facts. The total 
exportation of Italian agricultural products to this country in 1928 
represent a value of 485,901,720 Italian lire, which means approxi- 
mately $24,500,000. The total exportation of American products to 
Italy in 1928 represent a value of 2,641,093,958 lire, which means 
$133,000,000. The American agricultural exportation to Italy repre- 
sent, therefore, more than five times the importation of agricultural 
products from Italy. 

Believe me, my dear Senator, very sincerely yours, 
MARTINO. 


Importation of agricultural products from the United States into Italy 
during the year 1928 ua 
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Importation of agricultural products from Italy into the United States 


during the year 1928 
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BRIEF OF SENATOR WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS ON OLIVE OIL, PARAGRAPH 
54, IN OPPOSITION TO INCREASING DUTIES 


Domestic production: Domestic production of olive oil is limited to 
California, where olive oil is produced as a by-product from cull, mis- 
colored, misshapen, or small olives, which can not be profitably used in 
the production of canned ripe olives, or salt-cured olives. Under the 
present tariff act, during the period 1923 to 1928, inclusive, the average 
annual United States production of olive oil has been 137,829 gallons, 
or 1,048,878 pounds. 


Imports: Imports come almost entirely from Italy and Spain. During 
the period 1923 to 1928, inclusive, they have averaged annually 79,025,- 
611 pounds, or about 10,384,000 gallons. The domestic production has 
supplied on the average somewhat more than 1.25 per cent of the total 
domestic consumption. The estimated annual average value of the 
domestic production, calculating a gallon of California olive oil as 
being worth $3, has been about $420,000; the average duties collected 
annually have been $5,607,152, or 13.35 times the total value of the 
domestic production. For the period 1923 to 1928, inclusive, there was 
collected in duties on imported olive oil, $33,642,911 to protect an 
estimated total value of domestic olive oil for that period of $2,500,000. 

The effect of the duty on olive oil: The duty on olive oil is fully 
effective in raising the price of not only the domestic olive oil but also 
the imported olive oil. In addition to the duty on olive oil, there are 
also duties on green olives and ripe olives. These latter duties are 
designed to protect the domestic production of olives. The bearing 
acreage of olive trees in California has increased from about 13,000 
acres in 1913 to 24,500 in 1928. However, the accompanying increase 
in the production of olives has not been reflected by any important 
increase in the production of olive oil. The olive-growing industry 
made its greatest progress during the tariff act of 1913 when the rates 
of duties for both olive oil and olives were considerably lower than in 
the present tariff act. The result of these protective duties has been 
as follows: 


No material increase in olive-oil production. 

No domestic development of green olives in brine similar to those 
imported from Spain. 

A virtual monopoly in the production of canned ripe olives. 

An increase in production of dried, salt-cured, ripe olives. 

The duty on olive oil is higher on imports coming in small containers. 
On imports of olive oil in bulk it amounts to 49.5 cents per gallon. 
On imports of olive oil packed in gallon cans it amounts to approxi- 
mately 64.7 cents per gallon, and increases on the smaller sizes because 
on packaged olive oil the duty is collected on the total weight of the 
olive oil and its immediate container. The higher duty on packaged 
olive oil was designed to protect domestic firms who import olive oil 
in bulk from Italy or Spain, and repack it in small containers for the 
ultimate consumer. Although the present tariff act increased the 
differential between the duties on bulk olive oil and packaged olive 
oil, there has been no increase during the past six years of imports of 
bulk olive oil. About 60 per cent of the imports come in packed in 
small containers. It appears that the consumer prefers olive oil 
packed in the country of origin, particularly Italy, because he is 
assured of obtaining unadulterated olive oil. The records of the food, 
drug, and insecticide administration, which has charge of enforcing the 
pure food law, show a large number of violations of the law because of 
adulterating or misbranding olive oil. This is because olive oil is the 
most expensive of the common vegetable oils, and is readily blended 
with other oils, such as cottonseed, corn, peanut, and soybean, all of 
which are considerably cheaper. If there had been no differential in 
duties between bulk olive oil and packaged olive oil, the duty collected 
during the period 1923 to 1928, inclusive, on packaged olive oil would 
have been $16,427,000 instead of $21,172,000. In other words, during 
this 6-year period for the protection of domestic packers of olive 
oil there has been collected over and above the duty levied for bulk 
oil, $4,745,000, or $790,000 annually. Thus for the years 1923 to 1928, 
inclusive, of the total duties collected on olive oil for the period, 
$33,642,911, the amount to protect the domestic producer of olive oil 
was $28,898,000, and the amount to protect the domestic canner of 
imported olive oil was $4,745,000. In the face of these large sums of 
money paid by the ultimate consumer there has been no appreciable 
increase in the production of domestic olive oil, nor of the canning of 
imported olive oil. 

Consumption of olive oil in the United States: No distribution studies 
have been made accurately showing the distribution and consumption 
of olive oil in the United States. Certain estimates made by the trade, 
however, are of value. It is estimated that about 1,000,000 gallons 
annually are employed in the food and other manufacturing industries, 
and that about 80 per cent of the remainder is used as a food by resi- 
dents of Italian, French, Spanish, and Greek descent. The balance is 
consumed as food by native Americans. According to the census of 
population in 1920, there were in the United States at that time 
3,336,941 persons of Italian origin, the most important consuming group 
for olive oil. The following tables show the distribution of persons of 
Italian origin by important States and cities; 
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Persons of Italian origin, by States, in 1920 


[Source: United States census] 
State : 


Pennsylvania 
New Jersey 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut. 
119, 501 


United States 336, 941 
Persons of Italian origin, by important cities, 1920 


[Source : United States census] 

City: 

New 

Philadelphia 

Chicago 

Boston 

Newark 

San Francisco 

Providence 

Rochester 


Jersey City 
Pittsburgh 82, 595 
De 29, 047 

The above tables include residents born in Italy and native (United 
States) born children, one of whose parents was born in Italy. 

It appears logical to state that much of the imports of olive oil are 
consumed by a hard-working, laboring portion of our people, who can 
ill afford to pay high prices for a food which they look on as a necessity. 

Upon all these facts increased duties are indefensible. Indeed, the 
only fair conclusion to be deducted from all the evidence is that the 
present duty should be reduced. To increase the duty would amount to 
levying a per capita tax of several cents upon all Americans, or a tax 
of several dollars annually on that particular group of Americans who 
use olive oil as a food product. 


{Extracts from CONGRESSIONAL RecorD of May 15, 1922 


Mr. WaLsH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the only purpose in 
fixing these tariff duties at a rate larger than the present law is to 
further render protection to those engaged in the industry by making 
the import price higher. The evident purpose of the committee’s 
amendment is to increase the price to the consumer in order that the 
producers of olives in southern California may be able to raise their 
prices, and thus obtain, if possible, some further protection. As a 
matter of fact, no tariff rates are a protection, because the olives which 
are protected in southern California rarely ever find their way to the 
Atiantic seaboard. The freight rates are so high and the supply is so 
limited that the Atlantic seaboard depends almost entirely upon the 
importations of olives and of olive oil from Spain and from Italy. 
Whatever tariff rates we make can not help California producers, for 


they do not and can not supply the Atlantic seaboard market. 
o » * * * . 


* 

There has been a very large increase in consumption. It is becoming 
an important food product with a very large number of our people, 
particularly with certain foreign elements living on the Atlantic sea- 
board. I have received communications from Italian-American societies 
in my own State and in New York protesting very vigorously against 
the tax. 

There can be no convincing defense made even for the committee 
rates. There has been no development of the olive-oil industry in this 
country, notwithstanding the fact that there was a rate fixed under 
the Underwood law to provide some revenue for the Government, and 
the imports have been constantly and steadily increasing, and will in- 
crease, because the domestic raisers of olives are not able to supply the 
demand, especially for the eastern market, 

* * * * +t + * 

Mr. President, the facts about olive oil are very simple, and I almost 
feei like apologizing to the Senate for taking so much time. Here is a 
food product, Our people demand that we import it in very large 
quantities. Only a small fraction of our consumption is or can be 
produced in America. Are we prepared—are we ready—to double the 
tax upon this food product in view of the fact that we must go to 
foreign markets to supply the demands of our people? Are we deter- 
mined to propose an additional burden of $2,000,000 on the consumers 
of olive oil in this country for the benefit of a few persons in the 
southern part of the State of California who are engaged in the busi- 
ness of raising olives? 

I think we should stop and seriously consider the tremendous tax 
upon the consuming public, which we are piling up here item after item. 
Before we get through with the bill we will be placing a tax on the 
cousumers of America of several billion dollars per annum. I can not 
widerstand why the floodgates have been opened so wide, why we are 
protecting every industry that can produce anything in America and 
can show that it costs more to produce here than upon the other side 
of the Atiantic, 

& & 7 
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I ask again, What is the purpose of a free list except to admit free 
of duty into this country the commodities which our people need and 
which we are unable to produce in any substantial quantity in our 
own country? If this is not one of the items that ought to go on the 
free list, I do not know of any item that ought to go on that list. I 
say that reluctantly, because I appreciate the development of this in- 
dustry which has been attempted in the State of California, and I 
feel that reasonable encouragement ought to be given to those engaged 
in it; but the fact is that olive oil and olives do not reach even the 
Atlantic seaboard from California, and in the East we are totally de- 
pendent upon the foreign supply. 

The trouble with the product now under consideration is that there 
is no evidence that the amount of olive oil being produced in this 
country is sufficient to take care of our consumption; and there is no 
likelihood of the industry, for years and years to come, ever developing 
to such an extent as to be able to take care of our consumption. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, in view of the statement just made 
by my friend from Massachusetts—and I heartily concur in 
what he said—I call attention to the report submitted by the 
Department of Commerce, found in the Commerce Yearbook of 
1929, page 167. 

Exports to Italy for the year 1928 were more than $162,- 
000,000. I call the attention of my friend from Texas to the 
fact that the cotton exports to Italy increased by $18,286,000 
and our copper exports increased by $5,846,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator state, if 
he has the figures there, the amount of cottonseed products 
exported to Italy? 

Mr. KING. There were none, so far as I know; but a great 
variety of American products were exported to Italy. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The figures which I presented 
were only with respect to agricultural products interchanged 
between the two countries. The figures which the Senator is 
giving include all the exports and imports. 

Mr. KING. Yes. We imported from Italy during the same 
period only $108,000,000 worth of products, a decline of 7 per 
cent over the preceding year, 

Our exports are increasing and our imports are decreasing. 
If we enact legislation to prevent imports from Italy, we will 
soon find our market there narrowing and shrinking—to the dis- 
advantage of the American farmer and manufacturer. It is 
well to remember that our exports to Italy have been increas- 
ing—and it is certain that if a wise policy is adopted the trade 
between the two countries will increase. 

Let us look at some of the exports to Italy. We exported to 
Italy in 1928 more than $1,561,000 worth of bacon and three 
and one-half million dollars’ worth of lard. The farmers of the 
United States are benefited by finding a market in Italy for 
their -surplus lard and bacon. We are spending millions an- 
nually through the Department of Commerce and in building 
up our merchant marine to extend our foreign trade and to 
find markets for our agricultural products. Foreign markets 
are needed by American farmers, and they can be had if the 
United States acts wisely in its tariff and other policies. 

Permit me to submit additional export figures for 1928. The 
farmers are interested in exports of grain. We exported to 
Italy more than $9,000,000 worth of wheat and other grains, and 
in 1927 our grain exports were valued at sixteen and one-half 
million dollars. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I would like to follow the argument of 
the Senator, and therefore I ask him, does he argue or contend 
that the increasing of the tariff on olive oil will have any effect 
whatever on the expert of wheat to Italy? Is that the ar- 
gument? 

Mr. KING. Of course, it will. Italy can not buy our wheat 
and other products unless we take from her some of her surplus 
products. She pays for wheat with olive oil, and we taxed this 
oil $6,000,000 in 1928, thus adding to its cost and to the burdens 
of American purchasers. The mercantile theory is obsolete. 
Nations do not pay in gold for their imports. International 
trade is vital to national prosperity. The Senator knows that 
prohibitive tariffs may be laid. If so, exports fall away and 
imports cease. A few days ago I called attention to page after 
page of American products where the exports were negligible, 
many commodities being embargoed and hundreds limited to 
less than 1 per cent of domestic consumption. It is certain 
that if we refuse to trade with others they will refuse to trade 
with us. If our tariff rates become so high that Canada can 
not trade with us, the billion dollars’ worth of products pur- 
cased from us will be obtained, in part at least, in other coun- 
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tries. We may drive the British Dominions, by a hostile com- 
mercial policy, into an economic federation that will be highly 
disadvantageous to the United States. 

Great Britain is our second largest foreign market, her 
purchases amounting to more than $800,000,000 worth of Ameri- 
can products. There are evidences that some Republican Sena- 
tors, including the able junior Senator from California [Mr. 
SuHortTripce], are intent upon destroying our trade with foreign 
nations. Are they trying to punish the farmers who are among 
our chief exporters? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In relation to the question 
propounded to the Senator from Utah by the Senator from 
California, I want to call attention to an exclusive interview 
with Mussolini published in the Sunday American, of Atlanta, 
Ga., on August 21. I shall not take the time to read the inter- 
view, but it is headed as follows: 


Increases to react against prosperity of America, says Mussolini. 
Proposed barriers will cut down world market for United States goods. 


That is a statement from Mussolini himself confirming what 
the Senator has said. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, when the able Senator from 
California asked permission to interrupt me, I was presenting 
some figures showing our exports to Italy. 

The value of our grain exports in 1927 was $16,270,000; for 
1928, $9,000,000; for 1926, $12,000,000; automobile tire casings 
in 1928 more than $1,000,000. My recollection is, though I am 
not an expert on casings, that cotton cloth in some form is used 
in the manufacture of tire casings. 

It may be interesting to some of my friends from the South, 
where tobacco is produced, when they are reminded that our 
exports of tobacco leaf amounted to more than $400,000 for the 
year mentioned. Our exports of unmanufactured cotton 


President, will the 


amounted to $78,836,000. 

I invite the attention of my brethren from the South, where 
cotton is produced, to the fact that Italy is increasing her pur- 
chases of raw and manufactured cotton, and that in 1928 her 
purchases amounted to the sum of $78,836,000, the year before 
that only $60,000,000, and in 1914 only $31,000,000. We can not 


afford to cut off this market; in so doing a grievous harm would 
result to thousands of American agriculturists. 

It is proposed that we tax Americans $6,000,000 annually on 
olive oil, or prohibit them from using it, by imposing tariff 
duties so high as to prevent importations; and it is evident that 
in so doing the American farmer will be injured and California 
not materially benefited. 

We are exporting to Italy $1,000,000 worth of coal, $6,326,000 
worth of gasoline and naphtha, $508,000 worth of illuminating 
oil, $635,000 of gas and fuel oil, $5,143,000 of lubricating oil, 

2,140,000 of paraffin products, and $2,054,000 of automobiles. 

Automobiles furnish employment to American workmen, and 
automobiles consume cotton one way or another, in the produc- 
tion of seat cushions, tire casings, and other articles incident 
to their perfected condition. 

Repeating, we are exporting $165,000,000 worth of our prod- 
ucts and importing from Italy eommodities of the value only 
of $108,000,000. 

Let me call attention very briefly to some of our exports. I 
read from tbe Statistical Abstract for 1928, and it bears directly 
upon the schedules which are now before us. 

Our exports of animals and animal products in 1927 were 
$136,000,000; animal edible products, $21,000,000; meat, $19,- 
000,000; dairy products, $37,000,000. I invite the attention of 
my friends who claim to be speaking for the farmer to the fact 
that we exported, in 1927, dairy products to the extent of 
$37,000,000; fish, $35,400,000; animal oils and fats and edibles, 
$1,200,000 ; other edible animal fats, $22,000,000. 

While seeking to interdict the importation of a few edible 
fats we are exporting $22,300,000 worth. Some additional ex- 
ports are hides and skins, raw, except furs, $112,000,000; leather 
$32,000,000; animal oils, fats, and greases, inedible, $8,800,000; 
other inedible animals and animal products, $29,000,000. We 
are trying to keep out a few inedible oils and fats, and yet we 
are exporting millions and hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of similar commodities. 

Exports of grains and preparations amounted to $23,000,000; 
fodders and feeds, $11,000,000; vegetables and preparations, 
$38,000,000 ; vegetable oils and fats, edible, $84,000,000. I shall 
not go farther down the list of exports for 1928—amounting to 
more than $5,000,000,000. 

I protest against this determination on the part of some Sena- 
tors and some groups in the United States, particularly the in- 
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dustrial groups, to cut off our trade with foreign nations and to 
make this Nation one of complete isolation. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Gotpssorovucn] a modification of his pro- 
posed amendment. As I understand the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, it calls for a revision of the rate of 74%4 
cents per pound on contents and containers, speaking of olive 
oil, to 10% cents. Is that correct? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. That is correct. 

Mr. EDGE. Leaving “olive oil not specially provided for” 
as it is in the bill—614 cents per pound? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. That is right. 

Mr. EDGE. That makes a differential, as I understand the 
method of computing it, of practically 4 cents. My understand- 
ing, in discussing this matter with some of the importers, pack- 
ers, and others, is that a 3-cent differential would actually meet 
the difference in cost. I am wondering if the Senator would 
not reduce his amendment from 10% cents to 914 cents? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Very well; I accept the suggestion 
of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland modi- 
fies his amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ropted as modified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment as modified will 
be reported. 

The Cuier CLERK. On page 24, line 14, the Senator from 
Maryland proposes to strike out “7% cents” and insert in lieu 
thereof “914 cents,” so as to read: 


Let the amendment be re- 


Olive, weighing with the immediate container less than 40 pounds, 
9% cents per pound on contents and containers. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I doubt if the United States 
has a friend in the family of nations. We seem determined to 
do everything we can to alienate the affection and the friend- 
ship of other peoples. 

I was much interested in what the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Krne] said about the exports and the imports of Italy. 
When the Italian debt settlement was before the Senate in 
March, 1926, I pointed out a very few of the items which Italy 
purchased from us. Among other items I found $1,000,000 worth 
of meat, giving just the round numbers; $26,000,000 worth of 
wheat; $4,000,000 worth of lard; $1,500,000 of kerosene oil: 
nearly $2,000,000 of gasoline; nearly $6,000,000 of lubricating 
oil; $1,000,000 of tin plate; $1,500,000 of zinc; $18,000,000 of 
copper; $4,500,000 of motor trucks and autos; $1,000,000 of 
southern pine; nearly $3,000,000 of tobacco; $91,500,000 of 
cotton. 

Those are products which Italy purchased from us, repre- 
senting a total of more than $200,000,000. 

In our turn we bought from her only about $100,000,000. 
As the junior Senator from Utah pointed out, how can we hope 
to have good feeling on the part of a nation when we propose 
to cut off, as we will here if this amendment were actually to 
take effect as desired, $10,000,000, or one-tenth of the imports 
from Italy? They would be lost. 

Mr. President, in the life of a people there are food practices 
almost as compelling as religious practices. As a matter of 
fact, the food practices and religious practices of many people 
coincide. We find our Jewish friends who are not satisfied 
to take any sort of food except the so-called kosher food. We 
find the Germans, the Dutch, the French, and the Swiss de- 
manding cheese. That is a part of their national diet. So, too, 
we have a demand for olive oil not alone from the Italians— 
that has been brought out very strongly—but on the part of the 
Spanish, the French, and the Greeks. The Italians, the French, 
the Spanish, and the Greeks make the same use of olive oil 
that we make of butter. The French, Italian, Spanish, and 
Greek housewife uses olive oil where the American and British 
housewife would use butter. 

By the adoption of the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GotpssorovueH], if we were really to ex- 
clude olive oil, I have no doubt that the sale of butter in this 
country would increase, but that is not what will actually 
happen. The consumption of olive oil, because of the habits of 
the Italian, the Spanish, the Greek, and the French people, 
will continue as it does at present. What we would be doing 
would be placing a tax upon a very large percentage of our 
people, transplanted here from European lands. I contend 
earnestly that that is unfair and unjust and nothing would be 
accomplished by it in the way of farm relief. 

There is another similar product, corn oil, which might be 
used in very much greater quantity in this country if we could 
get the Department of Agriculture to permit the free use of 
corn sugar where it is suitable in the preservation of food. 
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But the Agricultural Department insists that the label shall 
carry a statement of the fact that corn sugar is used. Conse- 
quently those who can and preserve fruits and vegetables will 
not make use of corn sugar. By the very simple act of an 
executive order on the part of the Secretary of Agriculture the 
consumption of corn sugar in this country could be tremen- 
dously increased with a corresponding demand for American 
corn. If its use were permitted then there would be a reason 
for increasing the production of corn oil. But there has been 
an utter failure of every effort on the part of those interested 
to get the Department of Agriculture to take this view as 
regards corn sugar, which would be of material advantage to 
the American farmer. 

But knowing, as I do, the habits of the Italian, the Spanish, 
the Greek, and the French people, and their descendants in 
America, I can state they will not make use of any American 
product as a substitute for olive oil. So, as I previously stated, 
we shall be simply imposing a tax upon them. Therefore I 
think it is utterly unfair and unreasonable and simply a slap 
in the face of nations with whom we desire to be on friendly 
terms if we adopt this provision. I trust that the Senate will 
not give favorable consideration to the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GoLpsporoven]. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I withdraw the amendment 
which I originally offered, and now offer an amendment to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Maryland, the amend- 
ment being to reduce the duty. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Will the Senator send his amend- 
ment to the amendment to the desk? 

Mr. WAGNER. I have not the amendment to the amendment 
written out, but I can state it. I move to reduce the duty from 
9% cents to 6 cents, so as to make the duty 6 cents per pound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New York to the amendment 
of the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quroum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fess 
Ashurst Fletcher 
Barkley Frazier 
Bingham George 
Black Gillett 
Blaine Glenn 
Blease Goff 
Borah Goldsborough 
Bratton Gould 
Brock Greene 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill Johnson Schall 
Edge Jones Sheppard 

The VICE PRESIDENT. NBighty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I will detain the Senate 
but a few moments and, so far as I am concerned, the question 
may then be brought to a vote. 

With the utmost respect for those who have expressed them- 
selves, I am inclined to think, Mr. President, that if Macaulay’s 
New Zealand traveler had been sitting in the gallery this after- 
noon he would have concluded that we were legislating for 
Italy rather than for the United States, and I myseif have 
sometimes thought that it might be imagined we were legislating 
for Germany instead of for the United States. 

The question now before the Senate is a very simple one. I 
observed a few moments ago, when the learned Senator from 
New York was expressing himself, that tariffs might be ievied 
for purposes of revenue only. 

I recall having listened in days gone by to many persuasive 
if not very convincing addresses by gentlemen whom I respected 
who argued in favor of a “ tariff for revenue only,” with “ inci- 
dental protection.” That doctrine is now somewhat discredited, 
if not abandoned. So the figures which the learned Senator 
cited to the effect that we had collected a certain number of 
nvillions of dollars as tariff duties on olive oil does not militate 
against the doctrine of protection at all. That revenue helped 
to carry on the Government. 

In point of truth, it costs some $4,000,000,000 annually to 
carry on this Government, and it may be wise to turn to tariff 
legislation as a source of revenue to defray the expenses of the 


Kean 
Kendrick 
King 
La Follette 
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Nye 
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Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
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Shortridge 
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Smith 
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Government. We do not produce diamonds in the United States, 
but we place a duty on them for revenue purposes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of the surplus in the Treasury, 
which will probably bring about a reduction in internal-revenue 
taxes at the end of the fiscal year, does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia seriously contend that the tariff tax in this instance is 
needed as a matter of revenue? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, no; not at all. I was making a 
general observation as to tariffs which may be levied avowedly 
for no other purpose than the raising of revenue. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, in such case the tax would be 
levied only in the event that the revenues were not sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the Government, would it not? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No, not necessarily. Let me add that 
if we should raise a greater sum by way of customs revenues 
it would enable us to reduce income and other taxes of the 
people. 

We must have so much money to carry on the Government. 
So much is raised from tariff duties. In 1928 we raised over 
$602,000,000, and from other sources we raised the balance 
needed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield further to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I had intended to detain the Senate for 
only a few moments, but I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If our consumption is in the neighborhood 
of 50,000,000 pounds and we produce but one-fiftieth of that, 
or a little more, so that forty-mine fiftieths of our necessities 
are to be taxed, what is the real benefit of adding to the tax 
which the people who consume this particular article must pay, 
and reducing it on some other form of taxation, assuming that 
the same amount of revenue is involved? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, my colleague very clearly 
stated the merits of the question before us. The cost of pro- 
duction in Italian and other southeastern European countries 
is known to the Senate; the cost of production in California and 
Arizona is likewise known. It is true that in California and 
Arizona we have not greatly increased the acreage during the 
last three or four years. In 1922 approximately 24,000 acres 
in California were planted to olives, and approximately 10,000 
acres planted to olives in Arizona, making between thirty- 
three and thirty-four thousand acres in all; but the gratifying 
fact may be called to the attention of the Senate that in those 
two States and in the great States to the east—New Mexico and 
Texas—there are hundreds of thousands of acres of fertile 
land which may be devoted to the planting and cultivation of 
olive trees. It is estimated that available lands in the South- 
west, highly suited to olive culture, amount to more than 
500,000 acres. 

It is true that the industry at this stage is small as compared 
to that of Europe. It takes from 8 to 10 years for an olive tree 
to reach bearing maturity; but, as learned Senators know, it is 
the oldest living fruit tree known to man. There are olive trees 
growing in Europe that have been bearing fruit for close on to 
a thousand years, Therefore, when we plant and develop an 
olive orchard it may be said to be a permanent investment, and 
develop into a permanent and useful American industry. 

I need not quote from the great men of the early days of the 
Republic, when they were striving to develop our industries. 
Many of our industries were once infant, now grown great. 
This olive industry may be so termed. It may be an infant 
now, but it can become great, giving employment to American 
men and women and children, and being beneficial from every 
point of view. 

So, as my colleague [Mr. JoHNsoNn] pointed out, if we have 
advanced slowly it may well be due to the fact of the intense 
eompetition we have had to meet; it is also due to the fact that 
the growth to bearing maturity of an olive tree is slow; but in 
time we can and if given adequate protection I prophesy we shall 
be able to vastly increase our acreage and production and sup- 
ply the American consuming market. The simple fact is we 
have not had adequate protection. 

In support of my theory of tariff protection I might cite one 
who was once called a Republican. In reading the other night 
the history of Mississippi I happened to come across a very elo- 
quent passage where the author spoke of “that great Repub- 
lican, Thomas Jefferson.” He was a Republican. He believed 
in this Republic. He was the champion of freedom, and he was 
the advocate of a genuine, thorough, 100 per cent protective 
tariff doctrine. If I were disposed to do so, if I thought it would 
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serve a good purpose, I could read to the Senate the words of 
Thomas Jefferson in which he urged in effect a tariff which 
to-day would be called absolutely prohibitive; and he urged 
such tariff rates, in his own splendid way, if necessary and in 
order to develop an American industry and produce that which 
Americans consume, 

Mr. President, I am not advancing any new or strange doc- 
trine; I am urging upon the Senate this day that we translate 
into law a theory or doctrine that has built up our industries 
and made us the richest Nation on earth. I am not asking 
help for California alone; I am asking help for Arizona; I am 
asking help for the great State of Texas, which already is rival- 
ing California in the production of figs, and can raise as fine 
olives as Italy. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. WAGNER. I should like to remind the Senator that the 
same prediction which he now makes as to the salutary effect 
of a protective tariff on the olive industry was made by the 
Senator in 1922, when the tariff duty was raised; and yet 
during that whole period of time, though seven years have 
elapsed, instead of the acreage increasing so as substantially 
to supply our demands, it has actually decreased by 500 acres. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I heard the Senator make that atate- 
ment a moment ago. The Senator has told the source of his 
information. I remark, however, that those figures deal with 
bearing rather than planted olive trees. There has been an 
increase in the planting in Arizona—if the Senators from that 
State were here, I am sure they would sustain me—but there 
has not been an extensive increase in the bearing, and for 
reasons which have been here pointed out—the slow growth of 
the trees. But the protection given us in 1922 never was ade- 
quate, hence our appeal to-day. 

Now, grant that this is an infant industry. We have the soil; 
we have the climate; we have the people. God has given us all 
these things, and we can develop this great agricultural-horti- 
cultural industry. 

It is argued that an increase of the tariff will add somewhat 
to the price of your olive oil. Be it so. The same argument 
could be used against the vigilant champions of Florida, where 
their grapefruit and their pineapples need protection. Both of 
those learned Senators stand up for the industries of their State, 
as the brilliant Senators from Arkansas stand up for the rice 
industry in theirs. I hope that, as in 1922, they will join me in 
asking an increase in the tariff on rice. I repeat, sir, that the 
two Senators from Florida urge, rightly urge, adequate protec- 
tion on grapefruit and on pineapples. I think also they have 
wisely and rightly urged an increase of the duty on avocados. 
They may be told: “ Florida can not compete with Cuba in the 
raising of pineapples or grapefruit or avocados. Florida pro- 
duces only a small percentage of the pineapples, the grapefruit, 
the avocados consumed in the United States. Why do you ask 
for tariff protection?” Those learned Senators will reply: “ Be 
it so, but why is it so? Because of the price of our land, our 
taxes, our schools, our churches, our labor cost we can not com- 
pete with Cuba. Therefore we ask for adequate tariff protec- 
tion.” And I propose to give Florida that protection. 

With unfeigned respect for my friend from New York, rep- 
resenting that imperial city and State, I say to him that for 
like reasons We can not compete with Italy; and those reasons 
are self-evident and self-justifying. 

If we, therefore, are protective-tariff men; if we believe in 
levying duties for the purpose of raising revenue, which is the 
basis of our authority, and also to encourage legitimate, useful 
American labor and industries; then let us apply the doctrine, 
and not be afraid to apply it. I wish to apply it in regard to 
long-staple cotton, for example, not because we raise it in 
California; it is raised in Mississippi, in Texas, in Arizona. 
Why do I want a tariff, for example, on rice? Not because it is 
raised is California; for it is raised in the great State of 
Louisiana and in Arkansas and in certain other of the Southern 
States; because I want to legislate for America. 

I think the fathers were right. I remember that the great 
man whose name I mentioned a moment ago favored, with Wash- 
ington, the first tariff bill that was passed and continued in 
force, with increased rates, until Jefferson came in, and during 
his whole administration, and on through the administrations 
of Madison and Monroe. I favor the tariff doctrine they fa- 
vored as Henry Clay favored it, as Andrew Jackson favored it, 
who stood in the Senate and gave advice to the South; I propose 
to quote his words in a day or two, when we take up the subject 
of cotton. I have not forgotten that he advised the people he 
loved to put their cotton mills alongside the cotton fields, so that 
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they and not New England or Liverpool would be manufacturing 
their staple product. 

I apply this doctrine of a protective tariff for revenue pur- 
poses and for the protection of American industry, whether it be 
in Maine or in Georgia, in the State of Washington or in the 
State of Florida, and I would apply it now to this question of a 
tariff on olive oil. 

If you believe in this doctrine, if you believe in the theory, let 
us apply it. We have the men and the women and the brains 
and the acreage. We can develop this great industry, which 
will last until all our names, perhaps, shall have been forgotten, 
for that tree which grew a thousand years ago in Europe is still 
bearing its fruit. I seek to help my own State and every State 
in the Union. While I have mentioned California and Arizona 
and Texas, there are other States in the Union whose soil and 
climatic conditions are such as to make it profitable to engage 
in the cultivation and the planting and the raising of the olive 
tree. All that is needed is to make it profitable, and we can 
make it profitable by adequate tariff protection and encourage- 
ment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, what is the parliamentary 
status of these amendments? Which amendment is to be voted 
on first? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from New York [Mr. WaaGNer] 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GoLpsBorouGH ]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And the rate proposed by the Senator from 
Maryland is 9% cents? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Nine and a half cents; and the 
rate proposed by the Senator from New York is 6 cents. 

Mr. WAGNER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I am paired with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TOWNSEND]. I transfer that pair to my colleague [Mr. Brock], 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
StePpHENS]. In his absence, not knowing how he would vote, I 
withhold my vote, 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
RosINson] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TYDINGS (when his name was called). On this yote 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
MercaLF], who is ill. If he were present, I understand he 
would vote as I shall vote. I therefore vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call concluded. 

Mr. SMITH. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. In his absence I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mercatr] and vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. SCHALL. 
SurpstTeap] is ill. 

Mr. KING (after having voted in the affirmative). I am 
paired with the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Keyes]. I am unable to secure a transfer and am compelled 
to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. COPELAND. The senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
BraTron] is necessarily absent from the Senate. He is paired 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REep]. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the absence of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. REep] on official business. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. AsHursT], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosrnson], and the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] are 
necessarily detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 8, nays 67, as follows: 


YEAS—8 


Pittman 
Wagner 


NAYS—67 


Frazier 
George 
Gillett 

Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 

Hale 

Harris 
Harrison 


I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 


Blaine 


Copeland 
Blease 


Walsh, Mass. 
Glenn 


Walsh, Mont. 


Allen 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Borah 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 


Connally 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 
Edge 


Fess 
Fletcher 


Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
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Kendrick 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Nye 


Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 


NOT VOTING—20 
Norris 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark, 

King Robinson, Ind. Watson 

Metcalf Shipstead Wheeler 

So Mr. WAGNER’s amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on further examination into the 
amendment to strike out the duty of 81% cents provided by the 
House and to insert 7% cents, as recommended by the Senate 
Finance Conmittee, I am convinced that the spread between 
6% and 744 cents is not sufficient. The bulk olive oil carries a 
rate of 6144 cents a pound. When the oil is put into containers, 
into bottles, and small cans, the differential given by the Senate 
Finance Committee is only 1 cent a pound. I think the House 
was correct in making it 2 cents, and providing a rate of 8% 
cents, and as far as I am personally concerned I think the rate 
should be made 8% cents, and that the Senate committee 
amendment, therefore, should be rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I agree with 
the Senator from Utah that there should be a correction in the 
spread between the rate on olive oil in containers and olive oil 
not in containers. I disagree with the Senator in seeking to 
increase the rate which the Senate committee reported on olive 
oil in containers from 7% to 8% cents. It seems to me we 
should retain the rate recommended by the committee after 
study and investigation, and if any change is desirable, let us 
reduce the rate of 6144 cents per pound on olive oil in bulk. 

Mr. SMOOT. Six and a half cents is the rate in the present 
law on olive oil in bulk, and I am positive that there ought to 
be a 2-cent differential. If there is to be any change made, of 
course, the proper method to pursue would be to change the 
rate on the olive oil in bulk. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Nothing can be done at this 
stage in the way of offering an individual amendment, but later 
on I shall present the amendment to which I have referred. 

Mr. BORAH. The amendment of the Senator from Mary- 
land is to make the rate 101% cents? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GotpssporoucH], as modified, 
would make the rate 9% cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). On this vote 
I am paired with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TowNsEND]. I transfer that pair to my colleague [Mr. Brock] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STEPHENS]. In his absence, not knowing how he would yote, I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). 


Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Warren 
Waterman 


Ransdell 
Sackett 
Schall 


Ashurst 
Bratton 
Brock 
Burton 
Glass 


Gould 
Hayden 
Keyes 


Smith 
Stephens 
Townsend 


I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] to the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] and vote “ nay.” 


Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). 
pair as before, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TYDINGS (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Metcatr], who is ill. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] and vote. I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Asuurst], and the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
are necessarily detained on official business. 

Mr. KING (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. KryYEs]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
ASHURST] and permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. Not knowing how he would 
vote, and being unable to obtain a transfer, I withhold my vote. 
Were I permitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. COPELAND. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. Bravron] is unavoidably detained 
from the Senate. He is paired with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. REEp]. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] is necessarily detained on official busi- 
hess, 


Announcing my 
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The result was announced—yeas 43 and nays 34, as follows: 
YEBAS—43 
Kean 
Kendrick 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Nye 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
NAYS—34 
La Follette 
Norris 
Overman 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Sackett 
Simmons 
Smoot 
Steck 
NOT VOTING—18 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Shipstead 
Smith 
Stephens 


Allen 
Borah 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Dale 
Deneen 
Edge 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
Gillett 


Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Harris 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 


Pine 

Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Walcott 
Warren 
Waterman 


Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 


Dill 
Fess 
George 
Glenn 
Hale 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hayden 
King 


Swanson 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 


Ashurst 
Bingham 
Bratton 
Brock 
Burton 


Glass 
Gould 
Keyes 
Metcalf 
Reed 


So Mr. GoLpsBoROUGH’s amendment to the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I give notice that upon the amend- 
ment just agreed to I shall ask for a separate vote in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is upon agree- 
ing to the Senate committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 24, line 23, after the word 
“ oil,” to strike out “5 cents per pound” and insert “275 cents 
per pound, but not less than 45 per cent ad valorem,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 55. Coconut oil, 2 cents per pound; cottonseed oil, 3 cents per 
pound ; peanut oil, 4 cents per pound ; palm-kernel oil, 1 cent per pound ; 
sesame oil, 3 cents per pound; and soybean oil, 2; cents per pound, 
but not less than 45 per cent ad valorem. 


Townsend 
Watson 
Wheeler 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 25, line 9, before the words 
“per pound,” to strike out “4 cents” and insert “3 cents,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 57. Hydrogenated or hardened oils and fats, 3 cents per pound; 
other oils and fats, the composition and properties of which have been 
changed by vulcanizing, oxidizing, chlorinating, nitrating, or any other 
chemical process, and not specially provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 26, line 20, where the com- 
mittee propose to strike out “ vanillin.” 

Mr. KING. I understand the purpose of the committee is to 
transfer vanillin from paragraph 61 to paragraph 27 or para- 
graph 28. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is to go over into paragraph 28 under 
American valuation. 

Mr. KING. The purpose is to double the duty. In view of 
the fact that that will involve some debate I suggest that the 
amendment go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Treasury Department has already made a 
ruling in relation to this matter. It has been classified under 
paragraph 28 for two or three years at least, under a ruling 
of the Treasury Department, and we are now putting it in this 
bill just where it bas been as acted upon by the Treasury De- 
partment and giving it the rate of duty proposed under the 
American valuation. 

Mr. KING. I am aware of the action stated by my colleague, 
but I wholly disagree with the action of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. I ask that the amendment be passed over for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). At the 
request of the junior Senator from Utah the amendment will 
be passed over, 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, returning for a 
moment to paragraph 57, page 25, line 8, the amendment just 
agreed to, “ hydrogenated or hardened oils and fats, 3 cents per 
pound,” in the different set-up of the amendments involving 
substitutes for oils and fats that schedule may be materially 
changed. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be done. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. What shape will we be in with ref- 
erence to the amendment to which I have just referred? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just the same as with reference to the amend- 
ments which have been adopted in paragraphs 54 and %}. As 
s00h aS we get through with the committee amendments the 
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Senator may offer his substitute for paragraphs 54 and 55 and 
the particular item referred to in paragraph 57. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. The acceptance of the amendment 
at this time will not invalidate my substitute? 

Mr. KING. Not at all. The Senator may offer it when we 
have concluded the committee amendments. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it the policy of the majority members 
of the Finance Committee, whenever an increase is made, to 
leave the Senator from Utah all alone when the vote takes 
place? 

Mr. SMOOT. Every Senator has the right to vote just as he 
sees fit. 

Mr. HARRISON. I noticed on the last roll call that only 
one other member of the committee stood with the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Senators have that right. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then they are doing it with the perm'ssion 
of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. I could not prevent it if I wanted to do so 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, am I to understand that para- 
graphs 54 and 55 go over until to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the amendments in those paragraphs have 
already been agreed to, but the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
THoMAS] has presented an amendment to strike out those para- 
graphs and to insert new language and new rates. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that the amendments were 
agreed to. It was done so quietly, however, that it escaped my 
attention although I was sitting right here at my desk. I do 
not object, because the question can be reopened if desired. 

Mr. SMOOT. We were discussing one of the amendments for 
an hour and a half. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, I know we were. To make myself 
clear to the Senator, I understand the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. THomMAS] has a substitute for the two paragraphs which 
he proposes later to submit. 

Mr. SMOOT. He has. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator agree that that substitute 
may be submitted to-morrow and voted upon, or does he insist 
that we wait until we get through with all the committee 
amendments? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say to the Senate now that whenever the 
committee amendments are agreed to upon any schedule, I want 
that schedule then to be open to individual amendments so we 
may clean up the schedule. I have twice asked for unanimous 
consent to carry out that plan, and it has been refused. I am 
going to ask to-morrow, or to-day if we get through with this 
particular schedule, that individual amendments shall be con- 
sidered to the schedule and that we shail complete the schedule 
and then take up Schedule 2. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am in sympathy with the desire and pur- 
pose of the chairman of the Finance Committee, but the ques- 
tion I was asking is whether he proposes that the two para- 
graphs shall go over now, the committee amendment having been 
adopted, and that the substitute submitted by the Senator from 
Idaho will not be in order until we finish with the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will not be in order until we have finished 
with the committee amendments, and there are very few of them 
left. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does my colleague want to have the amendment 
on page 26, line 20, with reference to vanillin, go over? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I notice that eucalyptus was 
put on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was. 

Mr. HARRISON. How did the committee ever manage to 
take a California product from the dutiable list and put it on 
the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. All I can say in answer to the Senator from 
Mississippi is that we thought it ought to go to the free list. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did all the majority members of the com- 
mittee agree that this product should be put on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the vote here, so I can not answer 
the Senator’s question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine] asks that the amendment on page 26, line 20, where 
the committee proposes to strike out the word “ vanillin,” shall 
Zo over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. The next amendment will be stated. 
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The next amendment was, on page 29, line 16, after the word 
“ultramarine,” to insert “if valued at more than 10 cents per 
pound, 4 cents per pound; if valued at 10 cents per pound or 
less,” sO as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 69. Blue pigments and all blues containing iron ferrocyanide 
or iron ferricyanide, in pulp, dry, or ground in or mixed with oil or 
water, 8 cents per pound; ultramarine blue, dry, in pulp, or ground 
in or mixed with oil or water, wash and all other blues containing 
ultramarine, if valued at more than 10 cents per pound, 4 cents per 
pound ; if valued at 10 cents per pound or less, 3 cents per pound. 


REFERENCE OF AIRCRAFT BILLS 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a few days ago I intro- 
duced an amendment to the aircraft act in the form of the bill 
(S. 1947) to provide for the investigation of accidents in civil 
air navigation, providing that the Secretary of Commerce 
should have full authority in the investigation of accidents in 
civil air navigation. At that time the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. Bratron] asked that the measure proposed by me should 
lie on the table so that he might investigate it. He has to-day 
very kindly said to me that he does not wish it to lie on the 
table any longer. So I ask unanimous consent that the Dill 
may be taken from the table and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

I further ask unanimous consent that the bill (S. 1880) to 
regulate interstate and foreign air commerce, which is lying 
on the table at the request of the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JONES], may be taken from the table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. I understand that is agreed 
to by the chairman of the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. JONES obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to ask something 
about the bills that are going to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
has the floor. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have no objection to the ref- 
erence of the bill to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. I 
am inclined to think that it would be wiser to refer it to the 
Committee on Commerce, which has been dealing with aviation 
matters for 8 or 10 years, but it is so framed as to deal with 
interstate commerce. I simply want to express the hope, how- 
ever, that the Committee on Interstate Commerce will not in- 
clude the particular matters in the bill which have been and are 
being dealt with especially by the Department of Commerce and 
which have been especially dealt with by the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I understand this is merely 
a reference to the committee? 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why has the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee been singled out at this time to consider these bills when 
heretofore such bills have been referred to the Committee on 
Commerce? For instance, just a day or two ago we had a reso- 
lution relating to aircraft which went to the Commerce Com- 
mittee. We have a very satisfactory adjustment, so far as the 
committee is concerned. The resolution to which I have just 
referred was adopted, but we have had nothing in reply from 
the Department of Commerce. I understand the department is 
behind the bill in question, but I am unwilling to agree to the 
request until we hear from the Department of Commerce about 
the resolution which has already been adopted. Therefore I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Tennessee that the bill introduced by the Senator from 
Connecticut 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee withdraw his objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will for the moment, in order to hear 
what the Senator from Washington has to say. 

Mr. JONES. The bill introduced by the Senator from Con- 
necticut deals especially with matters covered by the resolution 
acted upon by the committee the other day, and it goes to the 
Committee on Commerce. The bill introduced by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Bratton] deals with rates to be charged 
on the transportation of merchandise in interstate commerce 
and matters of like nature, which I think very properly should 
go to the Interstate Commeice Committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The two bills do not go to the same com- 
mittee? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no, 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the bill of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. BrneHam] goes to the Committee on Commerce? 
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Mr. JONES. That is correct. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator from Connecticut is granted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask a question of the chairman of 
the Commerce Committee? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Several days ago, as the Senator is aware, 
the Senate unanimously adopted a resolution about aircraft. 
Has the Senator any information as to when the Department of 
Commerce is going to report in accordance with that resolution? 

Mr. JONES. No; I have not. It has not been very many 
days since the resolution was sent down to the department, so T 
have not troubled the department by asking when they will 
make the report. We expect to hear from them very soon. 

Mr. BRATTON. I may say, in response to the question pro- 
pounded by the Senator from Tennessee, that Major Young ad- 
vised me, in the course of a telephone conversation on Saturday, 
that the report is being prepared, and he thought it would reach 
the Senate on Tuesday of this week. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I understand the amend- 
ment on page 29, line 16, is the amendment now before us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would like to say to the chairman of the 
committee that I find in my State considerable opposition to the 
proposed amendment. The objection is to having the ultra- 
marine valued at more than 10 cents given any other rate than 
the general rate on ultramarine. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator desires I will make a brief 
statement about it. That is the only change in the existing law 
relating to the subject. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to make a brief statement in regard to 
this item. 

The imports of ultramarine have averaged about 11 per cent 
of production in recent years. The imports consist chiefly of 
those grades valued at 10 cents or more per pound, and the im- 
ports have been sufficient in volume continually to depress price 
levels. There are about 25 grades of ultramarine and the prices 
range from 6 to 25 cents a pound. 

The unit value of the imports of all grades through the port 
of New York for the first four months of 1929 was 11.7 cents a 
pound. The unit value of grades valued at 10 cents or more per 
pound was 12.2 cents and of grades below 10 cents a pound 9.46 
cents per pound. 

The average cost of production of domestic grades as reported 
by five manufacturers in a brief filed is stated to be 12.9 cents 
per pound. In the domestic production about 30 per cent is 
unavoidably of the lower grades, which have sold at or near the 
eost of production. 

The amendment is simply to protect the higher-priced grades 
of ultramarine blue in which the importations come. From the 
facts stated in the brief and from the report that was received 
from the Tariff Commission we felt justified in proposing the 
increase of 1 cent a pound on ultramarine blue that costs more 
than 10 cents a pound. That is the story. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Utah, and I have no doubt he is right, but, at the same time, the 
Senate should know that there is opposition. For instance—— 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New York to speak a little louder, if he can, for we are 
very much interested in this item, and we can not hear what the 
Senator is suying. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I will repeat that I assume 
that the committee is on sound ground; that everything is all 
right, and that this amendment should be adopted, but, at the 
same time, I have certain criticisms of this amendment coming 
from my State and I want the Senate to be advised regarding 
them. I know that the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] 
is prepared to answer any questions and perhaps to make cer- 
tain that the amendment should be adopted; but I have, for 
instance, a telegram which states: 

A proposed change in tariff ultramarine blue, paragraph 70, as set 
forth this morning's press, will inflict unwarranted burden on thousands 
of American citizens using paints, paper, textiles, rubber products, lino- 
leums, ete., in which ultramarine is used. Have seen complaint of prin- 
cipal American producer, who has tried for some time to monopolize 
business, and positive and careful investigation of records will disprove 
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every single claim they have made. 
present overprotected. 


We can prove that they are at 


The sender of the telegram further says: 


Refer you brief we submitted Senate Finance Committee. Such con- 
ditions as this by bad feeling they create also seriously affect export 
business. 


Then I have a letter of very recent date from Kentler Bros., 
136 Liberty Street, New York. In that letter I am told: 


In the monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States 
the importations of ultramarine blue are not given separately. 


Did the Senator from Utah find any separate figures? 

Mr. SMOOT. The figures are given, and if the Senator de- 
sires to see them they are found on page 332 of the Summary of 
Tariff Information. The figures that I quoted are exactly the 
figures found there, and also the percentages of imports as com- 
pared to domestic production. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then my correspondent is incorrect in say- 
ing that the imports are not given separately? 

Mr. SMOOT. He is incorrect. 

Mr. COPELAND. Because they are given? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are. 

Mr. COPELAND. This letter further states: 


As it is customary to give separate importations figures for commodi- 
ties which are imported to an appreciable extent, it must follow that 
there really is no basic necessity for the increase of duty from 3 cents 
to 4 cents per pound, as provided in paragraph 69 of the Senate Finance 
Committee bill. In fact, the House did not increase the duty although 
an organized appeal was made for such increase. 


The final paragraph of the letter reads: 


If we are to judge by our experience, imported ultramarine valued at 
more than 10 cents per pound is in no way harming the ultramarine 
manufacturing business in this country. Our experience shows that 
the vast majority of ultramarine users in the United States have been 
continually using the American ultramarine blues, and it is very doubt- 
ful if even a lower duty than 3 cents per pound would harm the Ameri- 
can ultramarine manufacturers. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I tell the Senator the facts 
of the matter? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Taking one company, in 1925 its profits were 
$90,804.85; in 1926 they fell to $83,745.54; in 1927 they fell to 
$52,145.72; and in 1928 they fell to $4,751.10. That shows how 
the industry stands to-day. The committee did not increase the 
duty on the lower-priced grades, those costing less than 10 
cents, but the committee sought to take care of the higher 
grades. I do not believe the action proposed will interfere at 
all with any industry in this country. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very much obliged to the Senator for 
the information. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret exceedingly that the 
Tariff Commission while always furnishing the imports down 
«0 date seem to be unable to supply up-to-date information as to 
domestic production. The last report furnished us of domestic 
production was for 1925 and the statement appears in the tariff 
summary that the increase was 18.4 per cent in quantity over 
the production in 1923, and that the domestic production in 1925 
was 8,366,920 pounds. Apparently the industry was developing 
und the output was being increased annually. Considering the 
antecedent production, there is indicated a progressive develop- 
ment. 

The imports were correctly stated by my colleague. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the Senator the figures as to the production 
in 1927? F 

Mr. KING. I have not the production figures for 1927. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can give the Senator the figures. 

Mr. KING. I say, unfortunately they have not been printed 
in the ‘Tariff Summary. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have them written in lead pencil. The Tariff 
Summary as printed does not carry the information of domestic 
production of ultramarine blue later than 1925. I have the 
tigures in pencil before me, however, and I can tell the Senator 
just what they are. 

Mr. KING. I will be glad to have the Senator give them. I 
asked Doctor Craig, who is the expert of the Tariff Commission, 
to furnish me the information, but apparently he was unable to 
obtain it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The figures were 8,347,893 pounds. 

Mr. KING. That was the production for what year? 

Mr. SMOOT. For 1927, including all grades. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in turning through the pages of 
the House hearings—I just accidentally happened upon this 
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statement—I find on page 797 the following statement by Stan- 
ley Doggett (Inc.): 


Above we indicated that not very long after the last change in duty 
a new concern started in the ultramarine blue business and it was quite 
evident from state of conditions from that time on that the older houses 
in the business were evidently resolved that no one should ever survive 
against them. 

Dating back to the time of the entrance into the business of the new 
concern referred to, there has been no end of price cutting (this the 
unfair competition we have referred to above). In fact, the feeling for 
the old against the new was so strong that the largest one of the old pro- 
ducers even fought the new concern in the United States courts in 
an attempt to put them out of business. 


I had been told that there had been litigation growing out of 
the contest between producers, but I was not advised of its 
character, 


A quite evident uncalled for jealousy has existed resulting in an 
unmerciful slashing of prices; for example, a few years ago the average 
selling price for the grades of ultramarine blue produced in the targest 
quantities was from 13 to 15 cents per pound, whereas to-day the figures 
average from about 6 to 8 cents per pound. Please bear in mind we 
have mentioned last referred to condition refers to the largest part of 
the present ultramarine production. 

Believing our figures to be absolutely correct, now let us draw your 
attention to the fact that we have investigated costs abroad, and 
find that at present there is really very little difference between cost 
here and there, since, even though labor may be a little cheaper in 
Europe, foreign producers have to, in a large measure, depend upon 
American sulphur— 


The Senate-is aware of the fact that we export large quanti- 
ties of sulphur to Germany and other countries— 


which is used in large quantities in ultramarine production, and on 
account of a set scale of prices that seem to be maintained for export 
shipments foreign producers have to pay more for their sulphur than the 
American blue manufacturers. 

Several of the European producers inform us that it is impossible 
for them to produce and market even one of the cheapest qualiiies of 
blue at 6 cents per pound, and now considering that even if they 
could produce such a blue at 6 cents per pound and were desirous of 
disposing of a part of their production in this market they wouid then 
have to pay freight, and then on top of this a duty of 3 ceats per 
pound, it is plain to be seen that the American manufacturers would be 
amply protected with a 15 per cent duty. 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. GOFF. Did the Senator say that there is no difference 
in the cost of production of ultramarine blue in Europe and the 
United States? 

Mr. KING. I read from the statement of a witness, Mr. 
Stanley Doggett, who appeared before the House committee. I 
called attention to the page. He made the statement which 
I have just read as to the cost of production. I will repeat it: 


Believing our figures to be absolutely correct, now let us draw your 
attention to the fact that we have investigated costs abroad, and find 
that at present there is really very little difference between cost here 
and there, since, even though labor may be a little cheaper in Europe, 
foreign producers have to, in a large measure, depend upon American 
sufphur, which is used in large quantities in ultramarine production. 


Then he adds that European manufacturers state that they 
can not produce the lower grades of ultramarines in competi- 
tion with American manufacturers. 


Mr. GOFF. 
matter 

Mr. KING. Let me say that the statement of Mr. Doggett 
was not challenged,.so far as I know, in the House hearings, 
and I do not recall any challenge having been made to it in the 
Senate hearings. 

Mr. GOFF. I will say to the Senator that I am in possession 
of evidence that shows that the cost of production in Europe is 
less by one-half than the cost in the United States. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator refer to this commodity? 

Mr. GOFF. To this very commodity. I am not now going to 
take the time of the Senate to reply to the brief of Mr. Doggett, 
but in connection with my remarks I am going to ask unani- 
mous consent that a reply to the testimony to which the Sena- 
tor from Utah has referred may be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. KING. Of course, I have no objection to the matter 
being printed in the Recorp, but may I ask the Senator from 
whom does he derive the information which he wishes to insert 
in the Recorp? 

Mr. GOFF. This comes from the manufacturing industry in 
my State engaged in the production of ultramarine, the Stand- 
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ard Ultramarine Co., at Huntington. They have given this 
matter very serious and careful consideration. They have gone 
into the matter, not with the idea of criticism but with the 
idea of discovering the ultimate facts; and in order to justify 
the conclusions which they have reached, they have shown that 
the cost of production in the United States is substantially 
twice what it is in Europe. 

I have the figures here, and I am perfectly willing to go into 
this matter, which will take some time, if the Senator desires it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, is that a brief which the Senator 
holds in his hand? My attention has just been called by 
Doctor Craig, who sits at my left, to the brief appearing on 
pages 414 and 415 of the Senate hearings—brief of the Standard 
Ultramarine Co., Huntington, W. Va.—which purports to be 
comments on the importers’ brief? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the company. 

Mr. GOFF. That is the company; but I have not seen the 
brief to which the Senator from Utah is referring, and, of 
course, I will not make an answer, either affirmative or nega- 
tive, until I see the brief as printed on the pages to which the 
Senator refers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection, 
and it will be inserted in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


ANSWER TO THD IMPORTERS’ BRIEF 


The Stanley Doggett brief, asking for a return to a 15 per cent ad 
valorem duty on ultramarine, is more of the nature of a libel than of an 
economic document. 

To answer it as far as the accusations of fixing prices, unfair prac- 
tices, slashing of prices, exaggerated profits are concerned is out of place 
here. No facts are given, only gossiping slander. 

A fact to be noticed is that the victimized “ new, very progressive 
concern’ alluded to, namely, the National Ultramarine Co., has signed 
through its president, N. B. Conley, the brief of ultramarine blue manu- 
facturers asking for a 6-cent specific duty, while its apparently disin- 
terested champion, Stanley Doggett, was alone to sign the paper he filed 
with the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Reverting to the few economic facts quoted, the importer says that the 
average selling price was a few years ago from 13 to 15 cents per pound 
and to-day averages 6 or 8 cents per pound. This is an untruth. The 
average to-day is close to 13 cents, and only very low grades are selling 
from 6 to 8 cents, but there we meet again the old paradoxical argument 
of the importers. They take as term of comparison the lowest, cheapest 
adulterated blue, which, being a drug on the market, is selling way 
under cost, and attempt to show the big pro rata duty an imported 
blue would have to pay. 

They say, here is a 6-cent piece of goods on which you ask us to pay 
6 cents duty. The truth is that prices vary from 4%4 cents a pound to 
26 cents a pound, according to the quality. ‘Vaking the average we find 
it was 15 cents in 1926, while it is close to 13 cents to-day, regulated, 
you may see, not by any agreement or disagreement between domestic 
manufacturers, but by the value put by foreign manufacturers on the 
goods they send here (12.4 cents in 1927). 

Stanley Doggett’s contention that there is very little difference 
between cost here and abroad is absurd, and for an importer to say 
that labor may be a “little cheaper" in Europe shows very well that 
he does not have to meet American pay rolls. 

His statement that American sulphur is dearer in Europe than it 
is here is wrong—quite contrarily, the seaboard location of the largest 
European manufacturer, Reckitt of Hull, gives him an advantage over 
us, the price of sulphur to him being $26 per ton, c. i. f. Hull, while it 
is to us $28.27, f. o. b. Huntington, W. Va. On the other hand 
domestic manufacturers are paying a duty on English clay, besides the 
ocean freight and long inland freight, meaning altogether $10 extra 
per ton for this commodity. 

A higher duty would have a tendency to stabilize the price of ultra- 
marine and perhaps slightly increase its cost to the consumer. Let us 
say, for instance, that this increase in cost would be 1, cent per pound, 
it would mean an increase of one-tenth of 1 cent per capita and per 
year. 

We may add also that the quantity of ultramarine blue imported in 
the United States would not be materially reduced by such an increased 
duty. 

The bulk of the imported blue goes to an English 
(Reckitt) established in this country, where it repacks its English- 
made goods. This would suffer no decrease. 

A foreign high quality would always find its market. 
many consumers who want foreign goods nevertheless. 

As to Stanley Doggett’s parting shot of only five firms producing, 
his own brief shows that there is only one importer, absolutely unsup- 
ported by any other signatures, opposing the vital interests of these 
five firms, 


manufacturer 


And there are 
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Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I draw the Senator’s attention to 
the House brief. He probably has a copy of it, but I will give 
him the report. It is the brief on tariff readjustment before the 
Ways and Means Committee, on page 795 of the House hearings, 
signed by all of the American companies, I take it—the Inter- 
national Ultramarine Works, the Russ Co., the Standard Ultra- 
marine Co., the National Ultramarine Co., and the Heller & 
Merz Co.—showing, as has been indicated by the Senator from 
West Virginia, the cost of production in the United States per 
pound as 12.9 cents, and the cost in Belgium as 6.21 cents. I 
shall be glad to have that placed in the Recorp as from the brief 
already stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


it is s0 


COST OF PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


The following is a representative set-up of the cost of production per 
pound: 


France 
and 
Belgium 


Cents 
3.2 
3 72 
Supplies, repairs, and packages... ia . 85 
Office and administrative expenses . . 64 
Plant depreciation e $ 


6, 21 


Selling expense has not been taken into consideration since the cost 
of sales in the United States will be alike for both the domestic and the 
foreign manufacturers. 

The cost of raw materials is about the same for both the United States 
and the foreign countries. The foreigners may have a slight advantage 
in the cost of china clay which has a cheaper freight rate from England 
to Belgium, France, and Germany than to the United States; sulphur, 
whether from Italy or from the United States, costs the same; and there 
are no important differences in the remaining raw materials. 

The difference between European costs and American costs Hes en- 
tirely in the labor charge and in the costs of supplies other than raw 
materials. 

The French and Belgian factories are located in the rural districts 
and draw their labor from the nearby villages. The wages for unskilled 
labor for chemical factories is 25 francs in France or $1 per day— 
expressed in American money. This is one-fifth the amount paid in the 
United States for labor of the same grade. The wages paid for unskilled 
labor in chemical factories in the United States is $5 to $5.50 per day. 
Office salaries and administrative costs in this country and in the for- 
eign countries stand in the same ratio as American unskilled labor and 
foreign unskilled labor costs, 

The costs of supplies and machinery replacements and maintenance 
are about half as high in the foreign countries as in the United States. 
The rates of wages for skilled mechanics, machinists, electricians, 
carpenters, and masons in the rural districts of France and Belgium 
amount to 16 cents per hour of American money as compared with rates 
of similar skilled American labor of $1 to $1.25 per hour for electricians 
and machinists, $0.70 to $1 for carpenters, and $1 to $1.25 for masons, 
depending on the particular locality in the United States. 

The manufacture of ultramarine involves the use of furnaces and 
heavy crushing and grinding machinery. These high wages make the 
maintenance, supply, and repair charges an important item in the cost 
of production. 

The estimated difference of cost to the manufacturers of ultramarine 
in the United States and in foreign countries, particularly in France 
and Belgium, amounts to 6.69 cents per pound. 

In this connection it must be remembered that the manufacture of 
ultramarine, as stated in the earlier part of this brief, involves the 
unavoidable pro@uction of about 30 per cent of second-class material 
which must be sold at or near the cost of production. European manu- 
facturers, with their initial lower cost of production, can market their 
second-grade materials in the United States to the serious embar- 
rassment or to the destruction of the American ultramarine industry, 
unless the industry receives adequate protection on both the high and 
the low grades of ultramarine. 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, since examining the brief in the 
tariff hearings of 1929, pages 414 and 415, I will say to the 
Senator from Utah that it is the same brief, and it is substan- 
tially the same as indicated by the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, does the Senator know of the 
litigation which recently took place, in which one of the do- 
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mestic producers sought to destroy some of his competitors? 
Is the Senator familiar with that? 

Mr. GOFF. I would not say that I am familiar with it, but I 
know generally that such a litigation did take place. 

Mr. KING. Was there not a charge made of a combination 
in restraint of trade, or an attempt to monopolize, and was not 
the suit brought because of the monopolistic aggressions of the 
defendants named in the case? I am asking for information. 
I have heard that. 

Mr. GOFF. I do not so understand; but let me say to the 
Senator from Utah that as a matter of course allegations of that 
kind in a bill in equity would follow the lines of the scholastic 
imagination of the attorney drafting the bill, in order to bring 
the litigant clearly within the jurisdiction of the court as based 
upon the statute which was brought into the case, 

Mr. KING. I have a little more confidence in lawyers than 
my friend. I do not think a lawyer would project a suit based 
upon a violation of the Sherman law or the antitrust law merely 
for the purpose of presenting his scholastic attainments. I 
think there would be some fact upon which to base his bill in 
equity; and the complaint, as I am advised, charges a combina- 
tion in restraint of trade, or an attempt to monopolize, upon 
the part of one of these domestic corporations. 

Mr. GOFF. Well, suppose this bill in equity does so charge. 
The Senator from Utah would not contend that dissensions and 
litigation between domestic competitors should determine the 
question of tariff rates in a matter of this character. 

Mr. KING. Yes and no; it might or it might not, depending 
upon the facts of each particular case. If some manufacturer, 
hiding behind the ramparts which the tariff affords him, at- 
tempts to build up a monopoly and to crush any. possible com- 
petition, I should feel, when we came to enact tariff legislation, 
not very enthusiastic to increase the rates in order to confirm 
his strangle hold upon the domestic industry; and I confess that 
I shall not be satisfied with the final disposition of this item 
until I am further advised in regard to the facts. 

Of course, I have no right to hold up the passage of legisla- 
tion in order to ascertain those facts; but the charge is made 
here in this statement, and the information which I have re- 
ceived bears out the charge, that there was litigation based upon 
an effort made by one of the domestic manufacturers to control 
the market, and the tariff had been so high as to induce a num- 
ber to go into the business. The increase has been rather 
remarkable, from an insignificant production to more than 
8,000,000 pounds, as against importations of about 800,000 
pounds as the maximum; all of which indicates, it would seem 
to me, that there is no necessity for increasing the rate, and 
particularly in the higher brackets, because in the lower brack- 
ets, as I am advised, the domestic producers have practically 
the control of the market. 

Mr. GOFF. Then that simply means that at some future day, 
not far distant, my friend and I will be prepared to discuss this 
bill in equity, as well as the increased rate, as to whether or 
not it is justified. 

Mr. KING. I have no purpose to discuss a bill in equity. I 
hope that in the near future I shall have some facts which will 
fortify the position which I am attempting now to take; namely, 
that it is unfair and unjust to increase the tariff rates. It is 
merely for the purpose of confirming a monopoly that is already 
in existence, 

Mr. GOFF. I will say that I will have facts which will 
undermine my friend’s position. 

Mr. KING. I am very happy to know that my friend is 
optimistic. 

Mr. GOFF. Iam very optimistic, and in no sense pessimistic, 
in this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment on page 29. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 29, line 18, after the word “char,” to strike out ‘25 per 
cent” and insert “20 per cent,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 


Par, 70. Bone black or bone char, and blood char, 20 per cent ad 
valorem ; decolorizing, deodorizing, or gas-absorbing chars and carbons, 
whether or not activated, and all activated chars and carbons, 45 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Mr. KING rose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to my colleague—— 

Mr. KING. I am willing to assent to the amendment. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I have an amend- 
ment to offer. On page 29, line 19, I move to strike out “20 
per cent” and insert in its place “25 per cent.” 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, all that would be necessary to 
accomplish that result would be for the Senate to reject the com- 
mittee amendment. That would be the same thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator 
from Maryland is not necessary. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the chairman of 
the committee what the present rate is? 

Mr. SMOOT. Twenty per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘There is no justification for an increase 
in the rate, I take it. If there had been, the committee would 
have recommended it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House gave a duty of 25 per cent. The 
Finance Committee thought that the rate of existing law was 
sufficient. The production in the United States in 1927 was 
58,159,476 pounds, of a value of $2,466,343. The imports in 
1927 were 481,234 pounds, and in 1928, 1,017,171 pounds. 

That is the history of the production and the imports. The 
Finance Committee, of course, thought, that being the case 
under the 20 per cent duty, that there was little justification 
for an increase in the present rate. 

That is the situation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the information I have 
from a concern in my State, and from briefs presented, is that 
there is no justification for this increase. I hope the suggestion 
of the Senator from Maryland will be voted dowu and the com- 
mittee supported. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Maryland kindly repeat his amendment? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes; I will. On page 29, line 19, I 
move to strike out “20 per cent” and insert in its place “25 
per cent,” which was the rate given in the House bill. 

Mr. President, on this point, bone black is an absolute neces- 
sity in the refining of white sugar, glucose, and also of mineral, 
vegetable, and animal oils, and in water purification. 

The tariff act of 1922 provides for 20 per cent ad valorem, and 
has given the domestic industry some protection since it was 
enacted ; but we are now confronted with rapidly growing im- 
ports. These originate from various producers located in Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, England, Scotland, India, and the 
Argentine. A history of these imports of bone black and bone 


char over several years, as compiled by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, shows a steady yearly growth, excepting 


that in 1928 the figures have more than doubled themselves. 
This is causing great concern to the domestic industry, and it is 
believed that unless additional aid is received in the way of an 
increase in duty, the industry will not be able to survive the 
rapidly growing onslaught from abroad, 

Only approximately 20 per cent of the raw material—that is 
to say, cattle bones—used by the domestic industry is produced 
in the United States, and the remaining approximately 80 per 
cent is imported, principally from Argentina and India. 

Foreign producers of bone black located in continental Europe 
have another decided advantage over the domestic producers in 
addition to their surprisingly lower wage, namely: Russia is 
prepared to ship, as I am advised, practically unlimited tonnage 
of bones into Germany and other near-by countries at very much 
lower cost than would be the case were the bones transported 
overseas to the United States. 

Another grave feature that confronts the industry, and which 
has arisen only within the past year or two, is the fact that 
India and Argentina, to which we must look for approximately 
80 per cent of our raw material, have now themselves gone into 
the manufacture of bone black, and are therefore now producing 
and offering the finished product in this market. 

The House reported a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem on this 
commodity ; but when the bill was reported to the Senate, the 
Finance Committee reduced it to 20 per cent ad valorem. Unless 
additional protection to the amount of at least 25 per cent is 
given, the domestic industry can not hope, as I see it, to meet 
the cheap coolie-labor rates abroad with the wages now being 
paid to our American workers, and the industry will not be 
able to survive under such a handicap. 

The domestic producers have asked for a 30 per cent rate, but 
I feel justified in asking for the restoration of the duty fixed by 
the House, namely, 25 per cent. This increased duty is earn- 
estly requested in order to preserve the domestic industry. 
Unless it be granted, it seems apparent to those who have given 
the subject much thought that many thousands of laborers de- 
pendent upon these allied industries for their livelihood will be 
thrown out of employment and the many dollars now invested 
in an absolutely necessary home industry will be lost, or at least 
seriously impaired. 

The manufacturing plants in the United States are completely 
equipped with modern facilities, and with the raw material on 
the free list can produce a sufficient volume of bone black or 
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bone char to meet the entire domestic requirements. They have 
not been and are not now operating to full capacity. 

The domestic producers of bone black include the following 
companies : 

American Agricultural Chemical Co., New York, N. Y.; Ar: 
mour Fertilizer Works, New Orleans, La.; Baugh & Sons Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md.; Michigan Carbon Works, 
Detroit, Mich.; Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizer Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Pacific Guano & Fertilizer Co., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Texas Chemical Co., Houston, Tex. 

I therefore offer formally my amendment, on page 29, line 19, 
to strike out “20 per cent” and insert in lieu thereof “25 per 
cent.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to announce 
to the Senator that a negative vote on the Senate committee 
amendment would accomplish the result he desires. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Tariff Summary states that 
the competition in the way of imports is negligible. The Sena- 
tor from Maryland has accurately stated some of the uses to 
which this important product is put. It is very important in 
the sugar business, both beet and cane, as I am advised. It is 
used as a pigment under some circumstances, but the principal 
purpose, aside from its use in the sugar business, is as a de- 
colorizer, and also in the manufacture of sirups. It is employed 
largely in the purification of drinking water. I know that many 
cities are interested in the acquisition of this product to purify 
the water, in order that the inhabitants may obtain a proper 
supply of potable water. 

Mr. President, the output has increased, starting in a number 
of years ago, and in 1927 the production was 58,159,476 pounds; 
in 1919 it was 47,000,000, in 1921 it was 53,000,000, and so on. 
The imports are probably 2 or 3 per cent of the domestie pro- 
duetion. The imports in 1922 amounted to 235,000 pounds. 

The Senator states that there is a large import. The state- 
ment would seem to indicate that the imports are larger now 
than ever before. I find that in 1925 the imports were 2,433,739 
pounds, and in 1926 they were 1,694,040 pounds. In each of 
those years the imports were larger than they were in 1927. In 
1928 there was an increase up to 1,017,000 pounds. 

I am advised, however, that that increased importation—and 
of course it does not reach the limit of the importations in the 
preceding years—was brought about by reason of the expected 
increase in the tariff. The Senator knows that along the Atlantic 
coast, in many places, there are in the warehouses under bond 
a larger importation of a number of commodities than there were 
for the year 1928. 

We may not determine the question of imports by the number 
of imports for the six months in 1929. Always where there is 
an increase in the tariff, or an expected increase in the tariff, 
there will be an increase in the importations, a limited increase, 
and the products imported will be placed in warehouse or in 
bond for future use. 

It means, of course, that when the supplies of those products 
are exhausted, there will be a diminution in the imports, and 
the figures for imports for the following year will show a de- 
creased importation. So that one year will simply balance 
another. 

I see no reason whatever for the increase desired by the 
Senator from Maryland, and I think the Senate ought to stand 
by the committee. The committee is not receiving very much 
support, and I think we should give it support whenever we 
ean. In this respect, because they have investigated, they 
knew what they were doing, and this intelligent Republican 
committee—and my friend from Maryland has been following 
them with a great deal of devotion—undoubtedly decided cor- 
rectly in this instance, and I hope the Senator will support the 
committee, 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Utah is showing unusual generosity in his offer to support the 
committee. I am rather surprised that he should come that far. 

In reply to the Senator, I want to say that the figures which 
I have gotten do show that the imports of bone black and bone 
char over several years, as compiled by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, show a steady yearly growth, except in 
1928. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The adoption of the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Maryland would have the 
effect of restoring the House provision of 25 per cent. If the 
Senate should reject the Senate committee amendmeut, the same 
result would be obtained, and therefore the question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The next amendment passed over was on page 81, line 22, 
where the committee proposed to strike out “Sodium and 
potassium” and to insert in lieu thereof “ Sodium, potassium, 
lithium, beryllium, and caesium.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I have been asked to have this amendment 
passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to ask a question 
of the chairman of the Finance Committee. On page 82, line 8, 
there is an amendment raising the rate on chlorate of sodium. 
What was done with that? 

Mr. SMOOT. That amendment has been rejected, and the 
rate of 1144 cents, as provided in the House text, has been 
restored. 


The Chair 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair refers to the ap- 
propriate committees sundry executive messages received from 
the President of the United States. 

RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 
55 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, October 29, 1929, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate October 28 (legis- 
lative day of September 30), 1929 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
Walter E. Hope, of New York, N. Y., to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in place of Henry Herrick Bond, resigned. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE Orricers’ Reserve Corps oF THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICER 
To be brigadier general, reserve 
Brig. Gen. James Joseph Quill, Wisconsin National Guard, 
from October 24, 1929. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, October 28, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 
the Clerk, Hon. William Tyler Page, who read the following 
communication from the Speaker: 


Tue SpEAKER’s ROOMS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESEN'TATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. O., October 28, 1929. 
The CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES : 
I hereby designate the Hon. WILLIS C. HAWLEY as Speaker pro tempore 
for this day. 
NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


Mr. HAWLEY took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chaplain will offer prayer. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, we pray for the blessed inspirational guidance 
of Thy Holy Spirit. How strong frail human nature can be- 
come when constrained by the love and power of the Divine. 
We come to Thee with loving wonder ; we are lost in the mystery 
of godliness. But answer the longings of our hearts, and send 
us forth through the hours of this day clothed in righteousness 
and with the mercy of forgiveness in our hearts. Remind us of 
our solemn vows and our slighted obligations, and forgive us as 
we pray to be forgiven. Again we thank Thee for the loving 
eye that sees our paths and for the loving ear that hears our 
voice. Amen. 

The Journa! of the proceedings of Thursday, October 24, 1929, 
was read and approved. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 3 
minutes p. m.) the House, under House Resolution 59, adjourned 
until Thursday, October 31, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

70. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
report from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination 
of Missouri River, near Elk Point, S. Dak.; to the Committee 
on Flood Control. 

71. A letter from the chairman of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of the District of Columbia, transmitting a report of its 
official proceedings for the year ended December 31, 1928; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: A bill (H. R, 4810) to add cer- 
tain lands to the Helena National Forest, in the State of Mon- 
tana; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 4811) to authorize the Bureau 
of Mines to manufacture 1 gram of radium; to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 4812) to allow newspapers 
and other publications containing matter in respect of lotteries 
to be mailable in certain cases; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 4813) extending the 
period of time for homestead entries on the Cheyenne River and 
Standing Rock Indian Reservations; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4814) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to erect a monument to commemorate the sacrifices and 
services of the fool soldiers; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 123) pro- 
viding for the issuance of a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the city of Charleston, S. C.; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 124) relating 
to the establishment of commodity quantity units for general 
use in merchandising after 1935; to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 125) relating to the use of 
the metric system of weights and measures in the United States; 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BECK: Resoiution (H. Res. 64) providing that there 
be printed and bound 1,000 copies of volume 1 of the Annals of 
the Congress of the United States, for the use of the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 4815) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles W. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 4816) for the relief of Henry 
Stanley Wood; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4817) granting an increase of pension to 
Carrie L. Ockington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 4818) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. McElroy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4819) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Wolf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4820) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 4821) granting a pension to 
Susie B. Weeden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4822) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Cook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 4823) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George Wegner; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4824) granting a pension to Dianah Arnett; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4825) granting a pension to Lucy J. Wat- 
kins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 4826) granting a pension 
to Ulyssus Garrett Sheets; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 4827) grant- 
ing a pension to James Kelly; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4828) granting a pension to Daisy Pel- 
frey; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4829) granting a pension to Pink Curley ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4830) granting a pension to Billie Fields; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4831) granting a pension to Peleg Bar- 
rett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4832) granting a pension to Emily Gam- 
brel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4833) granting a pension to Mrs. Van 
Buren Angel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4834) granting a pension to Darcas John- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4835) granting a pension to Thomas John- 
son, jr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4836) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah EB. Dobbins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4837) granting a pension to Nannie Grubb; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McREYNOLDS: A bill (H. R. #838) granting a pen- 
sion to William B. Gamball; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 4839) granting a pension 
to John A. Pate; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 4840) granting an increase 
of pension to Avarilla C. Culler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PAIMER: A bill (H. R. 4841) granting a pension to 
Daniel B. Huffman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 4842) granting an increase 
of pension to Abbie E. Gibbs; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 4843) granting a 
pension to Mary Barnard; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 4844) granting an increase of 
pension to Rose Dufore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 4845) granting an increase 
of pension to Cynthia A. Dwiggins; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 4846) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Charles W. Nelson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4847) for the relief of Albert H. Puthoff; 
to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

758. By Mr. BUCKBEE: Petition of J. S. Bean and 156 other 
citizens of Sycamore, IIll., asking that the rates for Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans indorsed by the National 
Tribune be enacted into law; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

759. By Mr. PALMER: Petition from the Sam George Circle 
of Women’s Auxiliary, Grand Army of the Republic, Humans- 
ville, Mo., to increase the pensions of widows of Civil War 
veterans to $50 per month, and at the age of 80 years to $75 per 
month ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Turspay, October 29, 1929 
(Legislative day of Monday, September 30, 1929) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 

recess. 
DEATH OF SENATOR THEODORE E, BURTON 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the junior Senator from Ohio 
[THEODORE E. Burton] passed away late last evening. As all his 
colleagues well know, he was one of the great outstanding fig- 
ures in public life, having had a continuous service covering a 
period of almost 40 years. During that time he was engaged as 
a leader in almost every great public issue before the country. 
The recognition of his ability was not confined to his own coun- 
try, but extended throughout the world. His death is a 
national loss. 

At a later date I shall ask the Senate to make a more formal 
recognition of his life, character, and public services. 

Mr. President, I offer the following resolutions and ask that 
they be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
lutions, 

The legislative clerk read the resolutions (S. Res. 143), as 
follows: 


The clerk will read the reso- 
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Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret and profound 
Sorrow the announcement of the death of the Hon. THEoporE BE, 
Burton, late a Senator from the State of Ohio. 

Resolved, That a committee of 20 Senators be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate to take order for superintending the funeral of Mr. 
BurTon, which shall take place in the Senate Chamber at 2.30 p. m. on 
Wednesday, October 30, 1929, and that the Senate attend the same. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect his remains be removed 
from Washington to Cleveland, Ohio, for burial, in charge of the Ser- 
geant at Arms, attended by the committee, who shall have full power to 
carry these resolutions into effect; and that the necessary expenses in 
connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives, transmit a copy thereof to the family of the 
deceased, and invite the House of Representatives to attend the funeral 
in the Senate Chamber and to appoint a committee to act with the com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

Resolved, That invitations be extended to the President of the United 
States and the members of the Cabinet, the Chief Justice and Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, the diplomatic 
corps (through the Secretary of State), the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
the Chief of Naval Operations, and the Major General Commandant of 
the Marine Corps to attend the funeral in the Senate Chamber. 


Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the resolutions. 

The resolutions were considered by unanimous consent and 
unanimously agreed to. 

Under the second resolution the President pro tempore ap- 
pointed as the committee on the part of the Senate the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Frss], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rospinson], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. WaRrREN], the senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Simmons], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the 
junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OvERMAN], the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr, Harris], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurstT], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Sackett], the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Dit], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DEeNEEN], the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. ConNALLY], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
StTerwer], the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. Kean], the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Bratron], and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
GOLDSBOROUGH }. 

ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect to 
the memory of our departed colleague, I move that the Sen- 
ate adjourn until 2.15 p. m. to-morrow. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and the Senate (at 
10 o’clock and 5 minutes a. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, October 30, 1929, at 2.15 p. m. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, October 30, 1929 


The Senate met at 2.15 o’clock p. m. 
FUNERAL OF SENATOR THEODORE E. BURTON 
The VICE PRESIDENT took the chair. 
The Chaplain of the Senate, Rev. ZeBarney T. Phillips, D. D., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name; Thy 
kingdom come; Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven; 
give us this day our daily bread, and forgive us our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against us; and lead us not 


inte temptation, but deliver us from evil. For Thine is the 
kingdom, the power, and the glory, forever and ever. Amen. 

O Lord Jesus Christ, who by Thy death did take away the 
sting of death, grant unto us Thy servants so to follow in faith 
where Thou hast led the way that we may at length fall 
asleep peacefully in Thee and wake up after Thy likeness, 
through Thy mercy, who livest with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, one God, world without end. Amen. The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God and the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost be with us all evermore. Amen. 


The Members of the House of Representatives, headed by the 
Clerk and the, Doorkeeper and preceded by the Sergeant at 
Arms, entered the Chamber and were seated to the right of the 
Vice President. 

The members of the diplomatic corps entered the Chamber 
and were seated to the right of the Vice President. 

The Chief Justice and Associate Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, preceded by the marshal and clerk, en- 
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tered the Chamber and were seated in the area to the left of 
the Vice President’s desk. 

The Chief of Staff of the Army, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and the Major General Commandant of the Marine Corps 
entered the Chamber and were seated in the area to the left 
of the Vice President’s desk. 

The family of the late Senator Burton entered the Chamber 
and were seated to the left of the casket containing the re- 
mains of the deceased Senator, which was in the area immedi- 
ately in front of the Vice President’s desk. 

The President of the United States and the members of his 
Cabinet entered the Chamber and were seated in the area to 
the right of the Vice President’s desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The exercises in the Senate in 
memory of our late colleague, whose passing we all mourn, will 
be in charge of the Chaplain of the Senate, assisted by the 
Chaplain of the House of Representatives. 

FUNERAL SERVICES 


Rev, Z€Barney T. Phiilips, D. D., Chaplain of the Senate, and 
Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives took seats on the Vice President’s rostrum. 

The Chaplain of the Senate recited from the Episcopal burial 
office as follows: 


I am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord. He that 
believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live, and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall never die. 

* 4 a 2k + * * 

I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He shall stand at 
the latter day upon the earth, and, though after this body be 
destroyed, yet in my spirit shall I see God, whom I shall see 
for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and not another. 

* * ae cd a Bd * 

We brought nothing into this world and it is certain we can 
carry nothing out. The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord. 

oF * * 7 oo * ok 

Lord Thou hast been our refuge from one generation to an- 
other. Before the mountains were brought forth or ever the 
earth and world were made, Thou art God from everlasting and 
world without end. 

Thou turnest man to destruction, again Thou saith, Come 
again ye children of men. For a thousand years in Thy sight 
are but as yesterday seeing that is past as a watch in the night. 
As soon as Thou seatterest them they are even as a sleep and 
fade away suddenly like the grass. In the morning it is green 
and groweth up, but in the evening it is cut down, dried up and 
withered. For we consume away in Thy displeasure and are 
afraid at Thy wrathful indignation. 

Thou hast set our misdeeds before Thee and our secret sins 
in the light of Thy countenance. For when Thou art angry all 
our days are gone; we bring our years to an end, as it were a 
tale that is told, 

The days of our age are threescore years and ten, and though 
men be so strong that they come to fourscore years, yet is their 
strength then but labor and sorrow, so soon passeth it away, 
and we are gone. 

O teach us to number our days, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom. Glory be to the Father and to the Son and 
to the Holy Ghost. As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be, world without end. Amen. 


The Chaplain of the House of Representatives then said: 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: He leadeth me 
beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul: He leadeth me in the paths of right- 
eousness for His name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil: for Thou art with me: Thy rod and Thy 
staff they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine 
enemies: Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth 
over. 

Surcly goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life: and I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 

* ca 


* * * * ed 


Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, believe also 
in Me. : 
In My Father’s house are many mansions: if it were not 80, 


I would have told you. I go to prepare a place for you. 

And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, 
and receive you unto Myself; that where I am, there ye may be 
also. 

* * * * 2 » * 
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Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow: they toil not, 
neither do they spin: 

And yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these. 

Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day 
is and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall He not much more 
clothe you, O ye of little faith? 

* * *” * * * * 

And he shewed me a pure river of water of life, clear as 
crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of the Lamb. 

In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the river, 
was there the tree of life, which bare twelve manner of fruits, 
and yielded her fruit every month: and the leaves of the tree 
were for the healing of the nations. 

And there shall be no more curse; but the throne of God and 
of the Lamb shall be in it; and His servants shall serve Him; 

And they shall see His face; and His name shall be in their 
foreheads. sa 

And there shall be no night there; and they need no candle, 
neither light of the sun; for the Lord God giveth them light: 
and they shall reign forever and ever, 

a * * * + * * 
Still, still with Thee, when purple morning breaketh, 
When the bird waketh, and the shadows fice; 
Fairer than morning, lovelier than daylight, 
Dawns the sweet consciousness, I am with Thee. 


Alone with Thee, amid the mystic shadows, 
The solemn hush of nature newly born; 
Alone with Thee in breathless adoration, 
In the calm dew and freshness of the morn. 


So shall it be at last, in that bright morning, 
When the soul waketh, and life’s shadows flee; 

Oh, in that hour, fairer than daylight dawning, 
Shall rise the glorious thought—I am with Thee. 


And now unto Him who is able to keep you from falling, and 
present you faultless before the presence of His glory with great 
joy, unto the only wise God our Savior, be glory and majesty, 
dominion and power, both now and ever. Amen. 


The Chaplain of the Senate (by request of the Vice President) 

read the following letter: 
Tue AUSTRIAN MINISTER, 
Washington, D. O., October 29, 1929. 
The Hon, CHARLES CURTIS, 
President of the United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: With deep regret and sympathy I received the mourn- 
ful tidings of Senator Burton’s demise. This sad news will not fail 
to create a sorrowful impression in Austria, where the name of this 
distinguished statesman is and always will be remembered in great 
esteem, reverence, and friendship. 

The memorable career of the departed brought him on several occa- 
sions in close relation with Austrian people and Austrian affairs; and 
in all his dealings with problems concerning my country’s weal he has 
evinced a profound and equitable understanding for the situation faced 
by Austria after the termination of the World War. 

I therefore fulfill a mission intrusted to me by my people and my 
Government when before the bier of our great American friend I bow 
and reiterate our undying gratitude and devotion. 

I deeply sympathize with the Senate for the great loss this exalted 
body suffers through the death of one of its most distinguished Mem- 
bers. Will you, Mr. President, be kind enough to convey this expres- 
sion of condolence to the honorable Members of the United States 
Senate? 

Renewing to you, Mr. President, the expression of my highest esteem 
and regard, I beg to remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 
EpGarR PROCHNIK. 


Senator FESS, of Ohio, advanced to the Secretary’s desk and 
spoke as follows: 

Senators and friends, the intellectual and moral appreciation 
of each generation is best reflected in the type of leadership it 
supports. A low appreciation will not welcome a high standard, 
while a high appreciation will not support a low standard. 
Gaged by that measure, American public service demands a 
noble standard of public conduct. There is no better concrete 
example than the life and character of our departed colleague... 

For more than 40 years, with but slight interruptions, 
TuHEopoRE BE. Burton has stood in the blaze of public service, 
sharply scrutinized in his every act, without a blot upon his 
garb or a blight upon his armor, with an increasing public appre- 
ciation of a career never more appreciated nor so applauded as 
at its close. The last vote of confidence of his people was his 
greatest tribute. This notable career is a splendid comment 
upon popular appreciation of American public life. 
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Contrary to the too common declaration that in public life 
right must give way to expediency, that the statesman must 
make room for the politician, Senator Burron in his long and 
notable career demonstrated the signal success of the man of 
mental integrity and moral courage when made known to the 
people. As such, he will be preferred to the man of duplicity 
and mental dishonesty. 

Senator Burton early in his public career gripped the im- 
agination of the public by his brilliant talents and his in- 
defatigable industry. He early, by dint of ability, forged to the 
front and became a leader in the House of Representatives soon 
after his entrance into that body. Nothing short of an ex- 
haustive investigation would suffice him on a matter of public 
concern. While his intellect quickly detected the underlying 
principle, he had an enormous capacity for detail. 

When chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, it was 
said that he was familiar with all the details of every stream 
asking for consideration. It was believed that he knew more 
about the rivers and harbors question than any living man in 
Europe or America. His success in handling these measures in 
the interest of the public was outstanding and marked him as 
a notable legislator. It was not infrequent that he would turn 
down recommendations of our Army engineers on projects in 
which his own constituents were interested, but with that 
masterful marshaling of facts backed by that cogency of rea- 
soning that left no ground upon which the project could be 
urged. Not that he had any peculiar taste for the subject of 
rivers and harbors; his masterly mind would have been revealed 
in any other line, such as finance, commerce, taxation, or any 
character of legislation committed to his charge and direction. 

It is well known that he was recognized as of the country’s 
best-posted men on the science of finance, having made notable 
contributions on the subject. Many men yet in public life will 
recall his distinguished service as a member of the National 
Monetary Commission in 1908-1910. He was also regarded as 
an authority on taxation, and was conceded to be one of the 
best-posted legislators on the subject of tariff legislation, a 
strong advocate of the American system of protection of the 
Henry Clay brand. 

He was eminently fitted by natural ability and training for 
such service. Born of an educated parentage, brought up in an 
atmosphere of scholarship, his college life was prophetic of the 
scholar in politics. His mastery of the classics, his familiariza- 
tion with Shakespeare, his power of utterance as a thinker on 
his feet, which made him a ready debater, all pointed to the 
intellectual leader in public life. His training in the law—not 
its mere technique but its underlying principles—was but an 
additional preparation for a public career upon which he was 
soon to enter. 

Senator Burton thought in national and international dimen- 
sions. While a Member of either the House or Senate, he re- 
garded himself as speaking for the Nation rather than for the 
people of his State or district. While national problems gripped 
his attention, our international relations commanded much of 
his thinking. He would have made an ideal diplomat, in that 
while he sympathized with foreign conditions he never lost the 
American viewpoint. His frequent trips to the Old World for 
investigation of various problems in which his country was 
interested acquainted him in an unusual manner with the 
importance of a proper foreign policy. 

Those who knew him best fully realized his great concern 
about the peace of the world. He was perhaps the foremost 
American in an endeavor to promote this great object. He en- 
thusiastically supported both The Hague conferences and felt 
that their deliberations had contributed substantially to world 
peace. He was the foremost American in the organization of 
the Interparliamentary Union, of which he had long been an 
executive officer. 

1t so happened that at the outbreak of the World War he was 
not in public life, having gone into business in New York. No 
one, either in or outside of public life, showed graver concern 
over the possibilities of the World War; and when the treaty of 
peace was proposed, including the plan of the League of Nations, 
Senator Burton was one of the closest students of that covenant. 
He expressed his deep concern over what should be the proper 
attitude of his country. In the onset it appeared that the pur- 
pose of the league appealed greatly to him as a possible guar- 
anty against war, and he expressed his hope that his country 
would study the possibilities before making an uncompromising 
commitment either way. I speak authoritatively on this matter, 
for I hive had several letters from him on the subject. While 
he displayed a strong leaning toward some such plan, he gradu- 
ally came to the conclusion that the league would be a splendid 
agency for Europe, but doubted the wisdom of our becoming an 
orgaurde part of it. . 
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Senator Burton in his long career was concerned about our 
military equipment. He was not a large-army man; neither 
was he a large or small-navy man. He thoroughly believed in 
adequate national defense, but was outspoken all through his 
career against the unnecessary burdens and dangers of heavy 
armament. He strongly supported the efforts and results of the 
Washington conference in 1921-22, looking upon that event as 
one of the longest steps toward the peace of the world yet 
taken. He was especially gratified with the cancellation of 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance and the set-up for adjustment of 
difficulties that might arise in the Pacific. 

Quite naturally he would be one of the first men the Govern- 
ment would think of to represent it in the various conferences 
held in the interest of peace. The work of these conferences 
was strongly supported by him as a Member of Congress. His 
eminent ability, not only in finance but in foreign relations, sug- 
gested him as one of the leading members of the Foreign Debt 
Commission to adjust the foreign loans made by our Govern- 
ment to other governments. In all of these fields our departed 
colleague stood out as a leading figure. As the President of 
the United States well said: 


When the origins of great and successful policies are examined in 
the retrospect of history, the Senator’s name will rank among the first 
leaders of his time. 


A casual glance over the outstanding events will indicate the 
basis for his notable career. A college graduate of one of Ohio’s 
famous institutions; a law student in one of the leading offices 
of Chicago; a lawyer of note and member of the Cleveland 
Council ; a Member of the House of Representatives; a Member 
of the Senate; a business man at the head of one of New York’s 
financial institutions; reentrance into the House of Representa- 
tives; delegate to national conventions at different times; tem- 
porary chairman and keynote speaker of the national conven- 
tion of 1924; favorably considered for a Cabinet position; and 
a leading contender for the Presidency. This outline indicates 
the basis of a notable public career. His service in Congress, 
covering a period of nearly 40 years, admirably equipped him 
for constructive suggestions on legislation such as is now claim- 
ing the attention of the special session, in the midst of which 
we are now laboring. 

‘ntering Congress as a friend of McKinley in 1889, he became 
his right-hand man in the enactment of the McKinley law in the 
following year. Three years later he was one of the militant 
debaters resisting the Wilson bill. In 1897 he had reached a 
commanding position and was a ‘tower of strength in the con- 
sideration of the Dingley bill. In 1909 he took advanced posi- 
tion on what was known as the Payne-Aldrich bill. In 1913 he 
was one of the leading figures resisting the trend in the Under- 
wood-Simmons bill. In 1922, having reentered the House the 
year before, he became a tower of strength in the consideration 
of the Fordney-McCumber bill. It is quite obvious that no man 
in public life had a better background for the consideration of 
tariff legislation. This accounts for his deep concern about the 
present bill, about which he daily inquired up to the last days 
of his life. 

It was touching to me, as I called upon him, that he would 
want a report of the proceedings in the Senate. He would in- 
quire intimately about this amendment and that amendment, 
and would frequently say, “I am not sure whether I am in 
favor of that amendment or not. I will want to think about it 
a little while.” 

Senator Burton would properly be classed with the conserva- 
tive element of the Republican Party. He was open minded, 
and quite responsive to much of the program announced by 
Colonel Roosevelt. He broke with that leader on his attitude 
toward the national judiciary. He looked upon the proposal of 
the recall of judges and judicial decisions as fundamentally un- 
sound. During the session of the Ohio constitutional conven- 
tion, before which Colonel Roosevelt appeared and made his 
famous pronouncement, Senator BuRToN, subsequently address- 
ing the same convention, took strong grounds against the Roose- 
velt pronouncement, 

He regarded the subjection of the judiciary to the force of 
public clamor as a fatal possibility. An independent judiciary, 
free to decide in accordance with the law made in pursuance of 
a written constitution, was the palladium of American liberty, 
and any subserviency of the judiciary was looked upon by him 
as an undermining of the one feature of the American system 
which differentiates it from all other systems in the world. 

The Senator was at home in the discussion of constitutional 
questions, both from his study of theory of government and his 
practical knowledge of administration. 

He never married. He chose for his bride his country. To 
her he gave the last full measure of devotion. Her welfare was 
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his ambition, her honor his passion. Love of country to him 
was the religion of the state. Of a deep religious nature, pro- 
foundly impressed with the workings of an all-wise Providence, 
next to his God his devotion was to his beloved land. 

His friends recall his oft-repeated desire to die in the harness. 
This desire was realized; hence this public service. From this 
Chamber, in which his voice has been so often raised, we bear 
our beloved colleague to his final resting place in his home city 
of Cleveland, where we will bid a sad farewell to one whose 
character has endowed American public life with a high stand- 
ard of public service. 


Representative W. C. HAWLEY advanced to the Secretary’s 
desk and spoke as follows: 

THEODORE FE. Burron for the last time has appeared in the 
Congress of the United States, where during a period of 40 years 
he has devoted his unusual and great abilities to the service of 
his country. He had taken care to prepare himself for a public 
career by general education and special training in the law. 

He was a Member of the House of Representatives during the 
Fifty-first Congress, the Fifty-fourth Congress, and succeeding 
Congresses to and including the Sixtieth Congress. He was a 
Member of the United States Senate during the Sixty-first, 
Sixty-second, and Sixty-third Congresses; was again a Member 
of the House during the Sixty-seventh, Sixty-eighth, Sixty-ninth, 
and Seventieth Congresses, and again elected to the Senate for 
the Seventy-first Congress, from which forum, after a legislative 
service of more than 30 years, he was summoned to appear 
before the Supreme Judge of all men to render an accounting of 
his earthly stewardship. This accounting he was well prepared 
to make. 

During an extended span of life, in the midst of serious and 
difficult situations, when matters of vital import were being 
determined, where the patience and wisdom of strong men were 
severely tested, he made his manly way with good report, with 
increasing honor, and in the public confidence of the whole 
world. He was charged with duties that brought on him the 

- fierce light of general interest and inquiry. He grew with his 
opportunities. His generous and noble spirit became well 
known, until the time came when the public mind was well con- 
tent when great trusts were committed to him for execution. 

His public life may be divided into three periods, character- 
ized in each case by a leadership which he assumed or to 
which he was called. These are taken in chronological order. 


HIS FIRSI LEADERSHIP 


For many years Senator Burton devoted his great ability and 
energy to a comprehensive inquiry into the proper function of 
water transportation and the extent to which the Government 
should develop this means of exchange in commerce. 

He had a genius for seeing things in their entirety—the 


finished construction from the suggested outline. In any great 
undertaking some one must state its purposes, outline its de- 
velopment, propose the limit of its expansion, and determine 
the practicability of plans for its accomplishment. The path- 
way of progress is strewn with the ruins of ill-considered under- 
takings. He made the results of his investigation known 
through many channels of conveying intelligence with a bene- 
ficial result to the country. The general summary of his con- 
clusions marks an era in the history of this governmental 
activity. 

Senator Burton was chairman of the Inland Waterway 
Commission in 1907-8 by appointment of President Roose- 
velt; chairman of the National Waterways Commission from 
1908 to 1912, under an act of Congress; and also chairman of 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. He regarded waterways as an essential factor in 
modern development, as a means of distributing goods, wares, 
and commodities at a minimum of cost, and promoting the 
general welfare and prosperity. 

He served on the National Monetary Commission, which laid 
the foundation for necessary reforms in our general financial 
structure, 

HIS SECOND LEADERSHIP 


Senator Burton became deeply interested in international 
relations, with the special purpose of promoting, so far as in 
him lay, amity, peace, and good will among nations. 

As a member of the executive committee and executive coun- 
cil of the Interparliamentary Union, participating in the meet- 
ings of these bodies at St. Louis, Paris, Geneva, The Hague, 
Vienna, Copenhagen, Berne, and again at Paris, from 1904 to 
1927 he earnestly advocated the agreement of nations to such 
policies and procedures as would promote the just peace of the 
world as the greatest blessing to mankind, He was a patriotic 
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American, and peace to him meant “ peace with honor.” Love 
of country is one of the strongest passions of men and women. 
It is constantly inculcated in the growing child. 

Other nations in the past may have been, and in the future 
may become, active opponents of one’s country. But it must be 
remembered that the normal relation of nations for a long 
period past has been that of peace, concord, and commerce, 
interrupted by comparatively brief periods of violent strife. 
Many great and brave men have believed and still believe that 
war is an anomaly, a survival from a less civilized era in 
the progress of mankind; that reason and justice should con- 
trol the relations and conduct of states by agreements arising 
out of the comity of nations, as reason and justice do now 
govern the relations and conduct between individuals under 
law. This is the higher and wider view which Senator Burton 
undertook to promote as the publie policy of the world. 

He was a strong man of vigorous frame and creative mind; 
he strove mightily, with the talent intrusted to him, to build up 
in the common mind of humanity a new conception of the rela- 
tions of men to each other outside the borders of the country 
to which they owe allegiance. It is believed that such a concep- 
tion, which contains in it that which will ultimately eliminate 
wars, is growing in the general mind. It is not to be under- 
stood that Senator Burron is to be considered alone in this, but 
that he was a great figure, playing an important part in this 
drama of destiny. A citizen may be a great patriot and regard 
other nations with friendly heart. Senator Burron believed 
that communities and nations benefited by and prospered with 
the general amelioration of the condition of others; that reason 
and justice could find a fair solution of international difficulties, 
not arising out of violence and aggression. Earnestly he la- 
bored, diligently he persuaded, eloquently he supported such 
agreements among nations as would obviate the occurrence of 
armed conflict, or, in cases where conflict proved unavoidable, 
would limit and diminish its ravages. 


HIS THIRD LEADERSHIP 


Senator Burron died leaving the work of his first leaderships 
strongly under way but unfinished. He saw his third leader- 
ship attain its practical consummation. 

His last service, and the one for which he will probably be 
longest remembered, arose out of his membership on the Debt 
Funding Commission in arranging with our former allies for 
the payment of loans made to them during the World War. 
These settlements presented extreme difficulties and required 
the exercise of great diplomacy. With distinguished ability, 
Senator Burron participated in this work, going to Europe to 
secure information he demed indispensable, and so thoroughly 
informed himself that he became recognized as authority on 
the questions involved. 

He attended the conferences held with representatives from 
the countries indebted to us. He supported the views of the 
United States vigorously but courteously. To him was due in 
large measure the success of these settlements. When they 
were under discussion on the floor of the House he advocated 
their approval, reasoning on their fairness and justice to the 
parties thereto with a wealth of understanding of their details, 
submitting to the decision of the House their importance on the 
ground of our past and future relations with the countries in- 
volved. With profound demonstrations of wisdem and judg- 
ment, he proved to the House their reasonableness and neces- 
sity. He spoke to us both with the heart and with the tongue. 

In these settlements, with his associates he rendered the 
country an invaluable service. It was the culminating work of 
a life well spent in the public good. Others have occupied more 
dramatic positions ; but in these settlements our country faced a 
new relation with other nations of the world, to whom we had 
for a long period of years presented many proposals to promote 
comity among nations. Our future relations with the powers 
and peoples of earth were involved. 

Senator BurtTon was courteous but vigilant in debate, kindly 
toward his fellows, highly esteemed and greatly loved by us 
who daily worked with him. 

He spoke with the directness and certainty of a man whose 
mind comprehended and whose conscience approved the right- 
fulness of the measures he advocated, and who felt it was his 
bounden duty to convince others of their necessity and pro- 
priety. 

His brave heart had a courage that rose when he defended a 
cause, even an unpopular one, which his sense of right approved, 
until the sufficiency of his information, the strength of his per- 
suasion, and the vigor of his eloquence convinced those who 
heard him of its justice. 

He goes, I believe, to the Great Assize without fear, and I am 
confident he leaves earth without repreach, where he did the 
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work of a man so well. He fought his good fight, he finished his 
course, he kept faith. He has left these transitory scenes for 
his eternal place among the worthy. 


The Chaplain of the Senate then said: 


Peace, perfect peace in this dark world of sin? 
The blood of Jesus whispers peace within. 

Peace, perfect peace by thronging duties pressed? 
To do the will of Jesus, this is rest. 

Peace, perfect peace, with loved ones far away? 
In Jesus keeping we are safe and they. 


Peace, perfect peace, our future all unknown? 
Jesus we know and He is on the throne. 

Peace, perfect peace, death shadowing us and ours? 
Jesus has vanquished death and all its powers, 

It is enough, earth’s struggles soon shall cease, 
And Jesus call us to heaven's perfect peace. 


O Merciful God and Heavenly Father, who hast taught us 
in Thy holy Word that Thou dost not willingly afflict or grieve 
the children of men, look with pity, we beseech Thee, upon the 
sorrows of these Thy servants for whom especially our prayers 
are desired. Remember them, O Lord, in mercy. Endue their 
souls with patience under this their great affliction and with 
resignation to Thy blessed will. Comfort them with the sense 
of Thy goodness, Lift up Thy countenance upon them and give 
them peace. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

O Lord Jesus Christ, grant unto us Thy servants so to follow 
in faith where Thou hast led the way that we may at length 
fall asleep peacefully in Thee and awake after Thy likeness 
through Thy mercy, who liveth with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost, ever one God, worid without end. Amen. 

O Almighty God, who hast knit together Thine elect in one 
communion and fellowship in the mystical body of Thy Son, 
Christ our Lord, grant us grace so to follow Thy blessed saints 
in all virtuous and godly living that we may come to those 
unspeakable joys which Thou hast prepared for those who 
unfeignedly love Thee. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

O Almighty God, who hast been pleased to take unto Thy- 
self the soul of this Thy servant, we thank Thee for the noble 
life which has characterized all the years of his sojourn here 
below, and we pray that we, with all those who are departed 
in the true faith in Thy Holy Name, may have our perfect 
consummation and bliss in Thy eternal and everlasting glory. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

O God, the Ged of the spirits of all flesh, in whose embrace 
all creatures live in whatsoever world or condition they be, we 
beseech Thee for him whose name and dwelling place and every 
need Thou only knowest. Lord, vouchsafe him light and rest, 
peice and refreshment, joy and consolation in Paradise, in the 
companionship of saints, in the presence of Christ, in the ample 
folds of Thy great love. Grant that his life may unfold itself in 
Thy sight and find sweet empleyment in the spacious fields of 
eternity. 1f in aught we can minister to his peace, be pleased 
of Thy love to let this be. And so keep us from every act which 
may deprive us of the sight of him as soon as our trial time is 
over, or mar the fullness of our joy when the end of the days 
hath come. Pardon, O gracious Lord and Father, whatever is 
amiss in this our prayer, and let Thy will be done, for our will 
is blind and erring, but Thine is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


And now, Lord, support us all the day long of this troublous 
life until the shadows lengthen and the evening comes, and the 
busy world is hushed and the fever of life is over and our work 
is done. Then in Thy great mercy grant us a safe lodging, a 
holy rest, and peace at the last. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

Unto God’s gracious mercy and protection we commit you, his 
dear children. May the Lord bless you and keep you. May the 
Lord make His face to shine upon you and be gracious unto you. 
May the Lord lift up the light of His countenance upon you and 
give you His peace both now and evermore. Amen.- 


RECESS r 

The funeral ceremonies having been concluded, and the invited 
guests having retired from the Chamber, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, as a further remark of respect to 
the memory of the deceased Senator, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until to-morrow at 10 o'clock. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and (at 3 o’clock and 
10 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, 
Thursday, October 31, 1929, at 10 o’clock a. m, 
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SENATE 
Tuourspay, October 31, 1929 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 30, 1929) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
approval of the Journal for the calendar days of Monday, Octo- 
ber 28, and Tuesday, October 29. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Gillett 
Ashurst Glass 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Edge 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 


The Chair 


Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Waish, Mass. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 


Harrison 
Hastings 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kendrick 


Mr. NORRIS. I wish to announce the absence on official 
business of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Roprnson], and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WALsH]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce the necessary ab- 
sence on business of the Senate of the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rosrnson], the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CoNNALLy], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Bratton], and the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Dirt}. 

Mr. NORBECK. 
McMASTER] 


I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
is unavoidably absent because of illness in his 
family. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from Mary P. Van Valkenburgh, of Belleville, N. J., trans- 
mitting a paper written by her entitled “ Peace,” which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a paper 
in the nature of a memorial from Charles McAdam, of Dan- 
ville, Ill., remonstrating against certain alleged acts and alleged 
misconduct on the part of United States District Judges James 
H. Wilkerson and George A. Carpenter, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a letter 
in the nature of a petition from Rev. John A. Wade, rector of 
St. John’s Church, of New York, N. Y., praying in the interest 
of world peace that the name of the War Department be 
changed by eliminating the word “war,” that the department 
having to do with the fighting forces be known as the de 
partment of national defense, and that the three proposed 
branches thereof be named field, naval, and air, respectively 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
AIRPLANE ACCIDENTS OF SEPTEMBER 3 AND 6, 1929 (S. DOC. NO. 36) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi 
eation from the Secretary of Commerce, reporting, in com 
pliance with Senate Resolution 135 (agreed to October 23, 1929), 
relative to the causes of the airplane accident of September 6, 
1929, near Millington, Tenn., and the airplane accident involy- 
ing the City of San Francisco, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce and ordered to be printed, and, on request 
of Mr. McKE.Lar, to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, October 26, 1929. 
The Unitrep States SENATE, 
Washington, D.C. 
The Department of Commerce has received Senate Resolution No. 135, 
dated September 30, 1929, which reads as follows: 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
September 30 (calendar day, October 28), 1929. 

Whereas on the 6th day of September, 1929, one Frank Hays, an 
unlicensed pilot, at a field near Memphis, Tenn., was allowed and did 
take up in an airplane, licensed by the Department of Commerce, under 
license No. C-9985, and carried two passengers, Ennis M. Douglass, jr., 
and Ruth Greer, and that said plane fell and both passengers were 
killed ; and 

Whereas the airplane City of San Francisco, owned by the Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport (Inc.), while engaged in interstate air commerce, 
was wrecked near Mount Taylor in the State of New Mexico, September 
8, 1929, resulting in the death of eight persons; and 

Whereas by the act of Congress approved May 20, 1926, it is provided 
that it shall be the duty of the Secretary of Commerce “ to investigate, 
record, and make public the causes of accidents in civil air navigation 
in the United States ”; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Commerce has made such investigation and 
recorded the same in each of the above-named cases, but refuses to 
make the causes of such accidents public, or to furnish copies of the 
record to Senators of the United States upon request, except in con- 
fidence : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he hereby is, re- 
quested to furnish to the Senate a statement of the causes of each of 
the accidents referred to in this resolution as found by the department. 

Attest: 

(Signed) Epwin P. THAYER, 
Secretary. 


The following concerns the two cases specifically referred to, and is 
submitted in compliance with the request contained in the resolution : 


ACCIDENT OF SEPTEMBER 6, 1929, NEAR MILLINGTON, TENN, 


On September 6, 1929, one Frank Hays, not licensed as a pilot by the 
Department of Commerce, piloted an airplane, licensed by said depart- 
ment in the name of Valley Air Line (Inc.), and bearing license No. 
C-9985. He was accompanied during the flight by two passengers 
whose names are given as Ennis Douglas and Ruth Greer. During the 
progress of the flight the airplane fell from a low altitude and crashed 
to earth. The passengers were killed and the pilot seriously injured. 

From available information it appears that Frank Hays was, in the 
particular instance, flying the airplane in violation of the owner's 
instructions; that he was executing acrobatic maneuvers at low alti- 
tudes; and that during one such maneuver he apparently permitted the 
airplane to lose flying speed and was unable to regain control in time 
to prevent contact with the ground. 

It is noted that Senate Resolution 135 includes the following state- 
ment: “ Frank Hays, an unlicensed pilot * * * was allowed and 
did take up an airplane, licensed by the Department of Commerce.” At- 
tention is invited to the fact that no such permission was given by the 
department, Rather the flight by Hays was not only a violation of the 
air commerce regulations but also of the air commerce act. 


AIRPLANE ACCIDENT INVOLVING “ CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 


On September 3, 1929, an airplane belonging to Transcontinental Air 
Transport (Inc.) left Albuquerque, N. Mex., at 10.20 a. m. on a scheduled 
flight to Glendale, Calif. At approximately 60 miles westerly from 
Aibuquerque, at the indicated time of 11.01 a. m., on the same date, it 
crashed into a slope leading to Mount Taylor. 

The airplane in question was licensed by the Department of Commerce 
in the name of Transcontinental Air Transport (Inc.), and bore 
license No. NC-9649. The pilot was J. E. Stowe, the copilot E. A. 
Dietel, both of whom were licensed as transport pilots by the depart- 
ment. 

From available information it is obvious that the airplane encoun- 
tered a severe thunderstorm in the immediate vicinity of Mount Taylor, 
during which it collided with the slope of the mountain, on the wind- 
ward side thereof. All occupants of the airplane, including passengers 
and crew, were fatally involved. Therefore no direct information from 
any of them is available, and because it occurred in an isolated area 
it has not been possible to locate any eyewitnesses to the accident. 

It is not possible to definitely determine the contributing factors 
other than has been stated in the preceding paragraph. However, three 
alternatives suggest themselves, as follows: 

The pilot may have entered the storm area intending to fly through 
it and emerge into good flying conditions on the opposite side, and 
have miscalculated the direction and velocity of the accompanying 
winds; in westerly flight, he may have been unable to avoid the area 
and was attempting to remain under it, flying closely to the terrain 
and unexpectedly colliding with a rise in the slope at the place of the 
accident; or he may have been attempting to pass between the storm 
and the mountain and did not properly calculate the relative velocities 
of the storm and airplane. 

There is no evidence that the airplane failed to function properly at 
any time preceding the accident. 

In connection with the two cases referred to herein, as well as with 
the general subject of accident investigation, attention is invited to the 
fact that the Department of Commerce does not attempt to determine 
any legal responsibilities which may be involved. Rather, the investiga- 
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tions are for the purpose of arriving at practical conclusions, in an effort 
to apply remedial measures in future operations. 
Respectfully submitted. 
R. P. Lamont, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


REPORT OF A NOMINATION 


Mr. GILLETT, as in executive session, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, reported the nomination of Louis Edward Gra- 
ham, of Pennsylvania, to be United States attorney, western 
district of Pennsylvania, vice John D. Meyer, resigned, which 
was ordered to be placed on the Hxecutive Calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

sy Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 1963) for the relief of members of the crew of the 
transport Antilles; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 1964) for the relief of Donald M. McRae; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 1965) for the relief of Titus Leo Crane; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 1966) granting an increase of pension to Clarence 
S. Persons; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1967) for the relief of Frank W. Campbell; 

A bill (S. 1968) for the relief of Joseph L. Davis; 

A bill (S. 1969) for the relief of Harry Breeze Johnson; and 

A bill (S. 1970) for the relief of Eugene Sullivan; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 1971) for the relief of Buford E. Ellis; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 1972) granting a pension to Raymond ©. Lee (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 1973) to amend section 4 (a) of Public Statute No. 
952, Seventieth Congress, entitled “An act to enable the mothers 
and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
American forces now interred in the cemeteries of Europe to 
make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries”; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 1974) to provide for holiday mail service in certain 
cases on rural free-delivery routes; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JONES (by request) : 

A bill (S. 1975) to create and establish a national United 
States educational peace commission to promote peace by 
means of education; to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 1976) granting a pension to Thomas J. Hutchens 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 1977) granting an increase of pension to Henry H. 
Jones (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (8S. 1978) providing for the preparation and distribu- 
tion of a pamphlet commemorating the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the landing of Rene Robert Cavelier Sieur de 
La Salle on the soil of St. Joseph County, Ind. ; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL 

Mr. ASHURST submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, when a man’s physical ener- 
gies are somewhat depleted and his nervous system is running at 
low ebb he probably takes a more meditative and reflective view 
of situations, and a less pugnacious one, than under other condi- 
tions. Being somewhat in that condition, I am viewing the 
situation in the Senate at this time in perhaps a more coutem- 
plative way than I otherwise might. 

I can not forget that this is the Senate of the United States, 
and that its function is to legislate. I am not prepared to say 
that the Senate is incapable of functioning as the fathers de- 
signed in the Constitution and as has been its wont and its abil- 
ity from the foundation of the Government up to this hour. As 
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long as men hold one another off at arm’s length and hurl epi- 
thets they get nowhere. That course of conduct never does lead 
to anything but disturbance and perhaps warfare. But if men 
will sit down about a table and contemplate a situation in all 
its aspects and have the will to do the things which ought to be 
done a reasonable way can always be found to do them. 

I speak with entire kindness for everybody, but I realize how 
in the give and take of debate in a parliamentary body men be- 
come aroused and perhaps view situations as they would not 
otherwise do. There are literally a sufficient number of Sena- 
tors in this body who represent agricultural States and who 
realize that there must be additional rates imposed upon agri- 
cultural products coming into this country from abroad in com- 
petition with their own to pass a tariff bill. There are Senators 
here representing industrial States who believe that some of 
their industries are entitled to additional rates. They could 
facilitate the passage of the tariff bill. But the trouble about 
it is that they do not get together to accomplish the common 
purpose. 

Nobody wants to destroy an American industry. There is not 
a Senator from the Northwest who deliberately would ruin an 
American institution or pull down a factory and turn its labor- 
ing people adrift. Nobody wants to do that. Therefore it is 
the sane and sensible thing for men to do to sit down around a 
table and reason out what are the just rates to be imposed in a 
measure of this kind, and then proceed to pass the bill. 

It is true that the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] and I 
visited the President yesterday evening, not at his request but 
at my suggestion, and that we discussed the situation with him. 
It is true that the President is anxious to have a bill passed, 
because it is a part of his presidential program; we all know 
that. This session was called especially for two purposes—one 
the farm bill, which is behind us, and the other the enactment 
of tariff legislation. Whatever the President may have had in 
mind, Senators, the House of Representatives passed a bill and 
sent it over to the Senate, and the Senate had nothing to do but 
to consider that bill sent to it by the House by a very great 
majority. 

Of course, this body has twice acted upon the proposition to 
consider the agricultural schedule alone, and twice it was de- 
cided that industrial schedules must also be considered. There 
fore the sane thing to do, from my viewpoint, is to find out 
what schedules ought to be considered and what rates in those 
schedules ought to be imposed. That, of course, seems in some 
respects like a difficult task, but the will to do will accomplish 
the deed; the will to peace is essential to peace, and the will to 
pass a tariff act and the intent to do it is an inevitable pre- 
cursor to the passage of the act itself. 

I am assuming that there are Senators enough in this body 
on both sides who feel that there are institutions and indus- 
tries in their States that really need additional protection 
to pass a bill. The trouble about it is we have not gone about 
it in a conciliatory fashion, and at the present time there is 
a disposition on the part of many, some of them my very closest 
friends, to adjourn Congress and go away without passing the 
tariff bill. I am compelled to go away under the advice of 
doctors for a little while, but if I were here I never should 
agree to a proposition to adjourn this Congress without passing 
the tariff bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield, though I should prefer to finish my 
statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator referred to the 
fact that, whatever the original program was, the House has 
passed a tariff bill, and we ought to give consideration to and 
pass a tariff bill. However, how can we possibly do that; how 
can it be done under our responsibility without a complete and 
full study of every single amendment made to the present law 
by the House, and is not that bound to take a great deal of 
time? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, of course if we are going to 
stand up and debate every item which comes up—and there are 
21,000 items in this tariff bill—we could be here 21,000 days 
or 21,000 weeks; but in the give-and-take of legislation—and I 
bave sat through a great many tariff bills—Senators on both 
sides, on all sides, can sit down, talk it over, and largely agree 
upon what can be done. Some one may suggest, “ Oh, that is 
a star-chamber proceeding”; but, no, it is not. The result is 
brought cut into the open; everybody has an opportunity to 
vote on it. It is a meeting of minds otherwise opposed on a 
common proposition, and where there is a meeting of minds 
there will be decisive action. I think that this tariff bill can be 
passed, and I think it ought to be passed. 
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There was some suggestion in the morning newspapers that 
the President said he would do this or do that. I very greatly 
regret that the dear friend of mine who wrote the article per- 
haps drew a little bit on his imagination in that respect. I 
have never at any time asked the President to tell me whether 
he would sign the bill or not or what he would do by way of 
making a concession. I do not think any President ought to be 
asked what attitude he assumes toward a measure pending in 
Congress. When, however, the bill goes to conference and ap- 
proaches a finality then we may determine with the President 
what or what not should be left out in accordance with his desire 
pending a veto or facing a veto, but never before. 

Senators, I can not get it out of my mind but that we could 
sit down, Senators from the Northwest and Senators from the 
East and Senators on the other side of the Chamber—because 
there are Senators over there who want a protective tariff bill 
passed—and come to a conclusion about certain rates. We 
must either do that, or recognize and acknowledge that the 
Senate of the United States is an impotent and incompetent 
body to legislate. 

My friends, I am aware of the fact that there is something of 
sectional strife in this matter, but it is more apparent than 
real. I have talked with Senators from the Northwest. They 
are not nearly so hostile as some imagine. We must not forget 
that Senators from the East voted for the farm bill and the 
legislation and the appropriations to carry it into effect, and 
that they are ready to vote for other appropriations, if neces- 
sary, to carry out the final design of that legislation. And we 
must not forget that Senators from the Northwest recognize 
the fact that there are industries which need bolstering up in 
accordance with the suggestion of the President, industries lag- 
ging behind, industries that need additional protection. No- 
body disputes that. Then why can we not sit down, find out 
what industries need additional protection and afford that pro- 
tection. That to me is the sane way for a body of United 


States Senators, the very leaders of public thought and opinion 
in America to conduct themselves. 

Pardon me; I am not trying to lecture anybody or to pre- 
I am merely expressing my inward 


scribe a course of conduct. 
feeling. 

When men came before our committee they made statements 
about the conditions of their industries; they went into detail 
as to the number of workers who were employed, the wages 
paid, the production, the cost of conversion, and they gave 
similar data as to competing production abroad, and all that 
sort of thing. They thought certain rates were necessary. We 
then took those questions up with the representatives of the 
Tariff Commission, and—I may be mistaken, I may overstate it, 
but I do not intend to do so—my present recollection is that in 
nearly every instance we took the words as they fell from the 
lips of the representatives of the Tariff Commission as to the 
necessities of the situation, and not the words presented by 
the manufacturers or the leaders of the industries themselves. 
We finally had to rely upon the experts furnished by the Gov- 
ernment, and we laid down the yardstick and attempted to fix 
the rates which should be imposed in order to measure the 
difference in the conversion cost here and in competing coun- 
tries. If we were wrong, let the facts be developed. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The proposition just stated by the Sena- 
tor is one that has given me more trouble than any other. As 
I understand, the chairman of the Finance Committee admitted 
that in considering the rates the committee did not have before 
it the mass producers, as he described them, and the committee 
got no estimate of production costs from them. The trouble 
with us in the Northwest is that, while we are willing to pro- 
tect every legitimate industry, we are not willing to protect 
$80,000,000 in profits a quarter for the United States Steel Co. 
That is one of the causes of our trouble—the excess profits 
piled up under tariff laws. The United States Steel Co. and 
other large manufacturers did not come before the committee 
and did not state their costs or anything of that kind. It seems 
to me that is the line of division on which the Northwest and 
the South are united in this instance. It is not merely the 
people of the West who are suffering; the farmers of the East 
are suffering, just as the farmers of the West are, and the 
situation deserves attention in their behalf. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr, WATSON, I yield. 
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Mr. NORBECK. I challenge the statement of the Senator 
from Iowa that agriculture is depressed in the East to any such 
extent as it is in the West. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Perhaps it is not depressed in equal 
degree, but in August I saw hundreds of abandoned farms in 
northern New York and some over in Vermont, and those were 
in the dairy districts, which are supposed to be the most pros- 
perous of all the agricultural industries. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, the Senator is no doubt 
aware of the Industrial Conference Board report, and gives 
credence to their statement, which shows that during the time 
the farmers in the Northwest took an average deflation of 
more than 60 per cént the New England farmer gained a little. 
His market is a Jimited market, and he has the same large 
increase in cost of production, but he was able to ask a high 
price and to get it, while the farmer in the Northwest was not. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think the Senator is about right as to 
that; but, notwithstanding that, the dairy farmer of New Eng- 
land is not prosperous. Perhaps he is not as badly off in every 
regard as is the dairy farmer in Iowa, but I think there is not 
much difference. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I should like to be permitted 
now to say just a few words more, if the Senate will indulge me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana declines 
to yield further. 

Mr. WATSON. The passage of a tariff bill is always filled 
with complexities because it reaches every business institution 
and goes practically into every township in America, as it re- 
lates to either agriculture or manufacturing or mining. There- 
fore, naturally everybody is interested, but I beg my friends, 
those on the other side and those behind me, to remember that, 
after all, this is really a protective tariff country; protection 
has been its economic policy during practically all the history 
of America. While 1 do not claim that was the sole issue in the 
last campaign—it would be folly to make such a statement as 
that—-nevertheless the tariff entered into it. Everybody who 
supported Mr. Hoover on the stump talked it. A majority was 
given to him, and the President has made known his views in 
accordance with the platform. The President is for the passage 
of a tariff bill; the House of Representatives already has passed 
a tariff bill, and those of us who were on the Finance Committee 
here in the Senate formulated for the Senate the bill which is 
now under consideration here. It is to me unthinkable that some 
sort of tariff bill will not eventuate from this situation in which 
we find ourselves. 

As a Senator of long experience, one who has in view finally 
the good of the country rather than the good of any party, I 
plead with my associates to get together in the spirit of concilia- 
tion and not hostility, and finally pass a tariff bill, which I hope 
will result to the benefit of all character of industry in America. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I am sure that the Senate 
will pardon me for speaking just a moment in a personal vein. 

As one of those who has served fairly long I wish to express 
to the Senator from Indiana my very deep regret that he is com- 
pelled by physical necessity to leave the Chamber, as we all 
know he is compelled to do, and to express to him my hope that 
within a very brief time he will return to us wholly restored 
in health. 

I am not going to discuss now the question presented; later 
in the day, if it shall become pertinent, I may do so; but yes- 
terday, sir, there was etched upon my memory with a cameolike 
distinctness a scene here that never shall I forget. And as one 
who has served here now for many years, one who has known 
the Senator from Indiana for a quarter of a century, one who 
knows his present physical condition, I wish him Godspeed in 
the endeavor to regain his health. I trust he will return to us 
the same old Jim Watson that he was in the past, and that he 
may be with us for many, many years in the future. [Applause 
on both sides of the Chamber. ] 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, the remarks of the Senator 
from Indiana are quite timely; and I am very glad that he has 
set at rest the false impression that might have been created 
upon the public mind by news articles appearing in this morn- 
ing’s papers. I am glad that he had his conference with Presi- 
dent Hoover. But I am sorry that he was unable to extract 
from the President some expression as to his views touching 
this particular tariff bill. 

There has been a lot of talk during the last two days as to 
the wise policy for the Senate to pursue in view of the confu- 
sion brought about by this tariff controversy. Some of the 
Republican leaders, it is quite true, have initiated a movement 
to have Congress adjourn now; others at a later date. Still 
others think that we should go ahead and fight it out. But 
in view of what the leader of the Republican majority in the 
Senate says now respecting the President’s position that a tariff 
bill ought to be passed during this session of Congress, there 
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is but one thing left for the Senate to do: We ought to drive 
through; we ought to do it expeditiously, offer amendments, 
debate for a reasonable time those that should be debated, vote 
on them as quickly as possible, frame our tariff legislation here, 
and let the matter go to conference. 

I do not agree with the Senator from Indiana when he says 
that the President should not take a hand now, but should wait 
until we get into conference on this tariff bill. I am not 
enamored of the idea of a President trying to whip Congress 
into line; but when the President calls the Congress into ex- 
traordinary session to revise the tariff, and his own party 
divide as they have divided on this, each wing of the party con- 
scientious in their convictions, I say that as the leader of the 
party the President ought to express himself and take sides as 
between the opposing factions of his party; and certainly if he is 
going to do it when the bill gets into conference, there is no 
reason for his not doing it at this particular time. 

We are here every day from 10 o’clock in the morning until 
6 o’clock in the evening, working as I have never seen the 
Senate work before, in the consideration of this tariff bill. 
Certainly it is enough to kill Senators; and if we are fighting 
about a vain proposition, if it is a fruitless effort, if the matter 
is going to be strangled and our fight lost in conference through 
Executive interference, then why not know now and adopt a 
policy that will save needless work and worry. 

That is my idea about it; but the Senator from Indiana has 
expressed himself, fresh from a conference with the President, 
and he says that the President wants a tariff bill passed. The 
Senator from Indiana wants a tariff bill passed. Those of us 
who disagree with the recommendations of these gentlemen of 
the majority of the Finance Committee, handed to us in the 
tariff bill which we are considering, must express our views in 
the form of amendments and put them through here—the 
quicker the better. 

So it seems to me that the policy from now on should be 
for us to offer amendments that we think will help the bill, 
that will carry out our ideas of tariff legislation, and vote on 
them after they have been discussed for a reasonable time; 
that no obstacles should be thrown in the way, that no delay 
should be fostered, and we should submit to the President some 
kind of a bill; and then he can assume the responsibility of 
deciding whether or not it meets with his wishes and campaign 
pledges. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from Indiana, for whom I 
entertain an affectionate regard, during the course of his re- 
marks suggested that representatives of the divergent groups 
here on the floor of the Senate get off into a conference and 
agree on what rates ought to be maintained and what ought 
not to be, and bring back the result of their labors here and put 
it through. 

I do not suppose the Senator from Indiana intended to convey 
the impression that he thought that any group of men here on 
the floor of the Senate ought to go out into secret session and 
bring back the result of their deliberations and expect the 
Senate to adopt it without consideration or debate. Does the 
Senator from Mississippi believe that such a course pursued by 
representatives of the divergent views on the pending bill would 
result in expedition or in worse confusion? Is there any way 
in which the Senate can perform its functions except deliber- 
ately to debate each amendment as it is offered, and consider 
it here around our own table on the floor of the Senate? 

Mr. HARRISON. There is none whatever, We are follow- 
ing the only logical course. It may be that we could save a few 
moments of time; but, so far as the minority are concerned, we 
have never attempted to delay the bill. We want to expedite 
it, and we are going to cooperate to that end. 

One word more, Mr. President, and I shall have finished: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] is one of the musi 
beloved Senators in this body. I know that the Senator from 
California [Mr. JoHNSON] has voiced the unanimous sentiment 
of this body when he wishes him a quick restoration to full 
health. I served with the Senator from Indiana in the House. 
I have served with him in the Senate. I sat by his side through 
the hot months of this summer, listening to witnesses from early 
morn sometimes to late at night. I know that he has worked 
hard. I know that he has worked himself almost into a frazzle 
on this bill. He is taking the right course to go to some place 
for complete rest. He says he is going on an automobile trip 
down through the sunny South—one of the best places in the 
world to go. I hope, when he shall have finished his journey 
through Florida, that he will go to God’s real country, over 
amongst the magnolias of Mississippi, where the breezes are a 
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little softer and the sun shines a bit brighter, and he can have a 
better time than anywhere else in the world; and I promise him 
that if he will go there he will soon be restored. Yes; I should 
like to get rid of the Senator from Utah, too [laughter], and let 
him go down there, so that he will get the same benefit. 

So I wish the genial Senator from Indiana, also, Godspeed and 
restoration to health. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I listened to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. It seems to me it is 
going to be impossible to finish this bill by December 1. I do 
not think there is a Senator here now who thinks that can be 
done. 

I suggest that the Senate get right down to the schedules 
before us and get along with them as rapidly as possible until 
the 15th of November, and at that time adjourn this extra ses- 
sion of Congress and let the Members have two weeks in which 
to rest; and during that time let the leaders on the other side 
and the leaders on this side see if they can not agree on a great 
many of these schedules and report to us early in December, and 
then take up the bill again and finish it by Christmas. 

Senators know that not a very great deal is done in the first 
two or three weeks before Christmas at a general session. By 
having this two weeks’ rest and coming back here fresh, with 
this other work having been carried on by the leaders on this 
side and the leaders on the other side, I believe that we would 
be able to finish the bill by Christmas. 

I make that suggestion to the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the expressions of the Senators 
from California and Mississippi with reference to the feeling 
which we entertain toward the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson] will be agreed to by all. 

Mr. President, there is an issue involved in this situation 
which is more important than the convenience or health of any 
Senator or Senators, and there is no way to settle it except by 
open discussion and frank consideration of the different issues 
presented here in this body. 

I should be one of the first to expedite the consideration of 
the bill by such limitation of debate as it is possible for us to 
impose, and certainly by excluding all unnecessary discussion ; 
but the great issue which is involved—that of restoring agri- 
culture to equality with the other industries of the country— 
is one that can be settled nowhere except in the open discus- 
sion here in the Senate. 

Certainly there is no use in talking about not passing a bill. 
When we come to the final vote, if there are enough votes here 
to defeat the bill, that is one thing; but to abandon legislation, 
to surrender, to refuse to legislate is unthinkable; and those 
Senators who have announced that the bill is now dead and 
that solid delegations from States are ready to kill it, in my 
judgment are mistaking the situation. This bill is not dead. It 
is in the making, it is in the formation, and the issue which is 
presented by the bill will not, in my opinion, be killed in this 
Chamber when the final vote comes. 

We went into the last campaign, Mr. President, with our 
eyes open to the situation. We understood perfectly the issue 
which was presented to the voters of this country. We were 
clear and unmistakable in our assertions in the campaign. We 
have only here to follow out, to conclude, and to put into form 
the pledges which we made to the American people; and the 
Senate should never adjourn for holiday or for rest until that 
job is completed, and can not do so without compromising its 
own standing before the people of this country. 

The farmers have waited for 10 long years. Thousands of 
them have left their homes. Thousands of them have forfeited 
their farms. For us now, out of a consideration of mere 
convenience to our health or to our welfare, physically speaking, 
to abandon this job, would be to abandon, as a matter of fact, 
our right to a seat in the Senate of the United States, 

Mr. President, I have only one thing to say and that is that 
in my judgment there will be no abandonment of this bill until 
it is finally passed up to the President of the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not think it is necessary 
or expedient at this time to discuss the question of whether or 
not we are going to abandon this bill. I do not believe that 
there is any serious purpose, except on the part of a very few 
Senators, to abandon the consideration of the bill. 

I agree entirely with the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran]. 
We have been called here to accomplish a purpose, to perform 
a duty, and, however arduous it may be, however trying upon 
us, we are bound by every obligation to our constituents to 
follow this bill to its enactment or defeat. 

On yesterday I took that position, before I had heard from 
the President or from the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. 
I felt that nothing the President might say, if he was willing 
to commit himself with respect to his ultimate purpose regarfd- 
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ing this bill, would justify us in abandoning it, either here or iu 
conference, and I feel that way about it to-day. 

I do not agree with my colleague from Mississippi [Mr. Har- 
RISON] that the President is under any obligation to the country 
to express his position upon this question. On the contrary, I 
feel that the President should not interfere with legislation, 
either in the Houses of Congress or in conference. I do not 
agree that it is any more his duty or any more his privilege to 
interfere with the action of the conferees of the two Houses on 
their disagreeing votes than it is his right and privilege to 
interfere with the action of the two Houses when they are 
considering legislation which must ultimately have his approval 
if it is to become effective. 

I do not wish to see the day when one of the coordinate 
branches of the Government will feel justified in attempting to 
bring pressure and influence upon another coordinate branch of 
the Government. I am glad to observe that the President has 
not seen fit to make any expression with regard to the matter 
in the present instance, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from North Carolina will 
recall that when the farm bill was before the Senate the Presi- 
dent thought it wise to express his opposition to the debenture 
plan. The Senator will recall that when the flexible provision 
fight was on, the President expressed himself in regard to the 
matter, and that in the cruiser fight on the floor, after the 
President had been elected, but before he took his seat, he 
expressed himself with reference to that matter. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I know that, and I regret it. 
I think it is a bad practice, and I do not think it ought to be 
encouraged by the Congress or by Members of the Congress. 

It was not about that, however, I desired to take the floor. 
The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] has, in his adroit 
way, made a proposition with respect to the pending legislation. 
He has virtually proposed to the different groups in this body 
that they should get together, talk over their differences, and 
see if they can not reach a compromise with respect to this bill. 
I think this legislation has proceeded entirely too far to expect 
any results from a conference of that sort. The time when 
there ought to have been a conference among the different 
groups in this body was when the bill was in committee, and in 
the rewriting by the conrmittee. 

There are two or three separate groups in this body. The 
country knows that. Every Member of the body knows it. 
They entertain, with respect to many things, diverse views. If 
the Finance Committee had been made up, as it should have 
been made up, of representatives of each one of these groups, 
and if the Finance Committee, after the hearings on the tariff 
bill, had met with the representatives of each of these groups 
present and proceeded to revise and amend the House bill, then 
we might have gotten together. 

When there was pending before this body the motion of the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] to recommit the bill, I 
said that if that motion prevailed, I intended to offer a resolu- 
tion in this body providing that in the future consideration of 
the bill by the committee every member of the committee, 
whether belonging to the majority or the minority, could be 
present at the meetings, and have an opportunity to participate 
in such meetings. 

I know our present method is in accordance with long prac- 
tice, but I think the time has arrived in the Senate of the 
United States when the vicious practice of the majority segre- 
gating itself from the minority and in private, secret session 
framing or amending a tariff bill should be abandoned. 

There were long periods in our history when there were but 
two parties in this country, when the line of political cleavage 
was marked by this aisle here. That condition no longer exists. 

It might be said that on this side of the Chamber, upon many 
questions, especially upon this great question of the tariff, there 
is not unanimity of thought, just as on the other side of the 
Chamber there is not unanimity of thought, not only upon the 
tariff but upon many other vital questions of importance to the 
people of the United States. The timre has come when each of 
these groups should have representation upon the big commit- 
tees, and the trouble we are in here to-day is by reason of the 
fact that one of the most important groups in this body had no 
representation upon the Finance Committee, and all beionging 
to this side of the Chamber were excluded from participation. 

If these groups had had representation on the committee, if 
each member of the committee had been entitled to participate 
in the rewriting of the pending bill, it would not have been nec- 
essary for the Senator from Indiana to propose a compromise 
arrangement through bringing these groups together at this late 
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hour, after we have spent months, and after we have made the 
progress we have made in the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. President, it is too late to tell us we must get together 
now and compromise our differences. Our differences can not 
now be compromised. Two of the things we have done with 
respect to the bill up to this time are things of great import to 
the people of this country, the action on the flexible provision 
and the action on the debenture, one guaranteeing to the people 
of this country, as far as we can in this body do so, the right to 
control the purse strings and the taxing power of this Nation as 
against any ambitious designs in other directions to usurp 
power; the other the necessary corollary, in order to make 
effective these hitherto ineffective rates which have been im- 
posed and will be imposed upon agricultural products. 

I do not think the debenture was of much importance in con- 
nection with the farm-relief measure, but with respect to the 
tariff bill, it has a function that is vital, the function of mak- 
ing alive these dead and useless rates on agricultural prod- 
ucts. We can never compromise those two questions. This 
side and our allies on the other side can never compromise those 
two questions. And there are other questions that can not be 
compromised. 

We are in favor of farm relief through the tariff. We can 
secure that only by putting rates upon agricultural products, 
and then by bulwarking and supporting those rates by the de- 
benture plan. But even if we secure high rates on agricultural 
products, and have the debenture to make them effective, yet 
if the high peak rates of tariff protection provided in this bill 
on manufactured products are to obtain, then all of our plan- 
ning and all of our efforts in behalf of agriculture will be nulli- 
fied and offset, and instead of a bill in the interest of agriculture, 
we shall have a bill that will be the most serious blow that 
great industry of this country has ever received. 

It is necessary, therefore, if we are to accomplish anything 
for agriculture through this bill, that we shall pull down these 
proposed high industrial rates. We know and the Senator from 
Indiana should know that the industrial East is not going to 
submit without protest to a reduction of the rates which have 
been demanded by it from the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House and the Finance Committee of the Senate. The Sen- 
ate Finance Committee dealt, relatively speaking, with but few 
things that are found in the House bill. 

The Senator from Indiana said that the commodities em- 
braced in all of the different items and paragraphs were care- 
fully studied and analyzed and the cost of production here and 
abroad ascertained before the rates were written and before the 
committee acted. 

Mr. President, if anyone will take the House hearings and 
the Senate hearings upon the 21,000 items about which he 
speaks, although about only 4,000 or 5,000 of them are of any 
importance whatsoever—but, taking the several thousand vital 
and important items in the bill, it will be seen that very little 
was said about the cost of production here and abroad. Some- 
thing was said sometimes about labor on the part of witnesses 
who appeared, but when they spoke about labor abroad they 
always spoke in general terms, and they always were speaking, 
as everybody knew, without authority when they claimed the 
labor costs here were so much in excess of these costs elsewhere. 

There is nothing to show that there was any very serious 
effort to find out what was the difference in the cost of pro- 
ducticn here and abroad. In fact, it has been declared by some 
of the leading advocates of the bill, especially by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], that the cost-of-production 
theory has totally broken down and was incapable of applica- 
tion, because the cost of production abroad could not be ascer- 
tained. The bill was not framed on the cost of production 
theory. Of the more than 20,000 rates in the bill upon which 
the House acted, enormously increasing them as a general rule, 
both as to agriculture and as to other industries, the Senate 
Finance Committee dealt with probably less than one-third of 
them. Those rates stand right where the House put them, and 
the country knows that the House bill is reeking with sectional 
discrimination, is reeking with industrial discrimination, is 
framed in the interest of manufacturing and industrial interests 
of the United States and with very little regard to American 
agriculture. We are engaged in the work of repairing that 
wrong to agriculture, and we can not do it by just giving high 
rates to agriculture. 

We can only do justice to agriculture in the bill by giving it 
just rates and then bringing the rates on the things that the 
farmer buys down to the same level. That is the only way we 
can do justice to the farmer. To pass the bill as it is with any 
little tinkering and compromise arrangement that does not go 
to the vitals of the matter and does not present to the Senate 
the real wrong and injustice and iniquity of some of the rates 
bearing down so heavily upon agriculture would be to trifle 
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with the farmer and to trifle with the country. Let us go ahead 
like men. If it takes until the last day of this session or if 
it takes until the last day of the next session, let us finish with 
the bill and send it to conference. Let us make the fight to 
put it into conference and then fight to the death in conference. 
If the House or the President, one or both, finally prevails, let 
the country understand that everything has been done that 
could be done to make the tariff laws of the country just and 
equitable to every section and to every class of people, and that 
the responsibility for the defeat of that effort rests with the 
administration and the other branch of Congress. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr, President, I was much impressed with 
the remarks of the Republican leader, the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Watson]. Every Member of this body deeply regrets that 
the burden that he has been carrying has been beyond his 
strength and that it becomes necessary for him now to seek a 
much-needed rest. 

I listened with much interest to his plea for Republican har- 
mony, and he has a right to speak in that vein, for he has 
endeavored on many occasions to harmonize the different 
groups. He is one of the few Senators here who seems to 
understand the problems both of the industrial section and 
those of agriculture. At one time he joined with the north- 
western Senators in the fight for agricultural equality. He 
made it possible that substantial farm legislation was passed 
by this body. It was not his fault that it failed to become a 
law. He did not give up this fight until the Kansas City con- 
vention turned a cold shoulder to the farmer. The so-called 
farm group lost out at Kansas City; they were told to “go to 
the dickens,” and they had no other place to go, 

The eastern Republicans had forgotten that for half a cen- 
tury the Northwest, the Northeast, as well as the East and the 
West had had a common sentiment and a common purpose, 
They considered their interests mutual. The prosperity of one 
meant the prosperity of the other. There was a time not so 
many years ago that the Senate leadership of the Republican 
Party had a national scope and a national interest. They de- 
sired to deal fairly with all sections of the country. During 
the last decade selfishness, for some reason, has come to the 
surface like it never has before. The strong take all they can; 
that leaves very little for the weak. The majority believe that 
might is right, and they forget that the Constitution aims to 
protect the minority, also. 

The Senator from Indiana has not an attitude of mind un- 
friendly to the Northwest, and if. there were more like him 
there would be more harmony in the Republican Party. But I 
do not share his view, that this tariff bill is important to agri- 
culture, nor do I share his view, that this Senate is responsible 
for the delay in handling the tariff bill. This Senate went on 
record during the last Congress in favor of reduced tariffs by 
passing the McMaster resolution. 

The Finance Committee had full knowledge of the sentiment 
of this body. President Hoover advised a limited tariff, but the 
Finance Conmnittee, or rather a majority of them, ignored the 
expressions of the Senate, and they ignored the recommenda- 
tions of the President. The committee was controlled by the 
prosperous and selfish manufacturing interests who had an 
uncontrollable desire for greater profits; they reflected the sen- 
timent of a very few small sections of the country. They insist 
that their voice is the voice of the Republican Party, and we 
who refuse to follow are disloyal. I am not surprised at their 
attitude. They have had their own way so long they can not 
tolerate any opposition. They believe there is no viewpoint 
except their own. They believe they have an inherent right to 
levy additional taxes upon agriculture in order that larger divi- 
dends may be paid in Pennsylvania and Connecticut. It is easy 
to understand why they have this attitude. They were so suc- 
cessful in the Republican convention at Kansas City and they 
were not without influence in the Democratic Party. The 
November election went exactly as they decided it. They 
thought their orders were mandates from heaven. 

When the farm bill was up, the interest of the depressed agri- 
cultural sections was entirely ignored. The farm bill given us 
was one that the industrial sections tried to force upon us 
three years ago and failed, but they were successful in getting 
through a farm bill this summer that was exactly suited to the 
political philosophy of the Eastern States and New England. 
This law, enacted for the “relief of the farmer,” declares in 
effect that he shall buy his goods in the high-priced American 
market, but sell his staple products at prices that prevail in the 
world market. By the very nature of the law equality is denied 
him. The Senator from Indiana says that the eastern Senators 
voted for the farm bill, as though that ought to make an ap- 
peal to us. Why, Mr. President, that is one of our complaints! 

The industrial section feels that those from the agricultural 
section should not have a voice in the tariff bill. (Note Mr, 
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Grundy’s testimony at the hearing.) By the same logic, the 
industrial section should have no voice in the farm bill, but 
they took the unfair position that the agricultural States should 
have no voice in either. 

I know there are eastern Senators who disagree with me 
and they insist that there is much protection for agriculture 
in this very tariff bill about which we are complaining. A day 
does not pass by but what some one is pleading for the passage 
of this bill in the name of agriculture. 

It reminds me that during the war, every scheme, good and 
bad, was promoted in the name of patriotism. To-day we find 
that when anyone is asking for a special privilege, that will be 
a profit to him and a penalty to others, he pleads that it is in 
the name of agricultural welfare. 

The well-known lobbyist from Pennsylvania, Mr. Grundy, has 
the last few days expressed himself very clearly before the 
investigating committee. He takes the position that the dollar 
should be the measure of influence. He even criticizes the 
Northwestern States because they do not pay enough Federal 
taxes. Our agriculture has well-nigh been ruined for the benefit 
of this industrial section. Now they complain because we do 
not produce great values and make sufficient profits to pay in- 
come taxes. They feel that is sufficient reason for robbing us 
some more. 

But I want to get back to the increased duties on agriculture 
in the pending tariff bill. I will admit that the McCumber Act 
of seven years ago relieved certain branches of agriculture in a 
substantial way by reducing the importations of livestock, dairy, 
and poultry products from foreign countries. It was helpful to 
those farmers who were engaged in these particular lines. The 
sugar tariff was especially helpful to the limited number of 
farmers who are producing sugar beets. The sheep industry, 
which is a comparatively small one, was very much helped by 
this tariff measure, but, Mr. President, it did not reach out to 
the American farmer as a whole. His inequality has continued 
through these 10 years down to the present day. Our Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported, not only annually but 


monthly, on the disparity of the purchasing power of the 
farmer’s dollar. 

Now the Pennsylvania propagandists are trying to make a 
real appeal to the Northwest farmer by telling him that our 
agricultural imports are large and that the American farmer, 


instead of the foreigner, is entitled to this. The argument 
sounds good. We are told that these agricultural imports 
amount to nearly $2,500,000,000, but they are always careful to 
use the expression “agricultural products”; they do not say 
“farm products,” because the figures would be less impressive. 

Included in these agricultural products are several hundred 
million dollars’ worth of forest products—lumber, shingles, and 
the like. These are not produced by the farmer. Why mislead 
him? It is often more misleading to tell a half truth than to 
tell a falsehood. 

Agricultural imports are well classified on page 1016, Agricul- 
tural Yearbook, 1928. They come under three heads, as follows: 


$215, 766, 000 
736, 748, 000 


2, 408, 170, 000 


When we go further we find the largest single item of imported 
“Vegetable producis” is the tropical product, rubber, to the 
value of $312,300,000. 

The second item does not interest the Mississippi Valley nor 
the producers on either coast. It is coffee, valued at very near 
$300,000,000. 

And the third largest item is classified as sugar, molasses, and 
sirups, $245,538,000. 

The total of these three items in round numbers is $857,000,000. 

So we find that our billion and a half of vegetable imports 
have dwindled about 70 per cent. 

It is true that sugar is an agricultural product, but the 48 
States produce less than one-fifth of our domestic consumption. 
It is going to be a slow process to build up a substantial pro- 
duction of sugar in this country. I voted for the sugar tariff. 
I believe in it. But I do not want to hold out the hope to the 
farmer that even an increase in the sugar tariff is going to 
reach a very large number of them. A tariff on molasses would 
be helpful, as it comes in competition with certain other 
products. 

But I am not yet through with the list known as “ vegetable 
products,” which the farmer is invited to produce instead of 
buying from the foreigners. The most important item is fruit, 
valued at $54,504,000; mostly tropical fruits, and bananas con- 
stitute 62 per cent of the total. It is of no interest to any of 
our producers, 


i ae een 
Vegetable products 
Animals and animal products 
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Chocolate and cocoa importations are still larger, and valued 
at $57,397,000, and we must buy these products from foreign 
lands whether we have high tariff or low tariff on agricultural 
products. We find, in fact, that most of the vegetable products 
imported are such that the American farmer can not produce 
them in competition with other lands. Generally the climate 
forbids it. 

But you maybe think I have forgotten the third class, the 
class known as animals and animal products. I have net for- 
gotten it at all, and the figures are large, about $737,000,000, 
nearly three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

Why not give this market to the American farmer? That is 
an appeal that has been sent out through the daily papers and 
through the farm journals, through the propaganda emarating 
from Pennsylvania—to give the farmer a chance to produce 
these animal products. But what do we find when we look 
into it? We find the largest item is unmanufactured silk, to the 
amount of $383,214,000, and that this constitutes more than one- 
half the value of imported animal products. 

The silk worm is an animal, even though our farmers were of 
the impression that animal products had reference to cattle, 
sheep, and hogs. We were mistaken. 

But what is the next largest item in this list? It is hides and 
skins, over $146,000,000. Yes; we have heard a great deal here 
about the importance of producing additional hides, The farmer 
is told that he should produce these for the American market; 
they should not come from foreign lands. Those who talk so 
glibly and know so little are unmindful of the fact that the 
hide is not a product but a by-product. The farmer must 
raise the animal first before there is a hide. He has been pro- 
ducing all the animals that the American market would ab- 
sorb; he has produced them at a loss throughout most of these 
last 10 years. It is only lately that a fair price for meat animals 
has prevailed, and that, we are told, is due to a shortage of 
supply here and in other lands. 

But we continue to import nearly half the hides we use, 
about 40 per cent. Our country seems unable to produce enough 
hides to shoe our own people. We are depending so largely on for- 
eign countries. It proves one sad thing, namely, that a good 
share of the world must go barefooted, but it also proves that 
we must continue to depend on importations and that there is 
no farm relief in producing additional hides, even though the 
duty is increased, according to this bill, so the farmer will get 
50 or 60 cents additional for the cow or the steer, because of 
its more valuable hide, assuming that the packer recognizes this 
and actually pays the farmer the extra value. The farmer is 
asked to forget that the 20 per cent increase in the price of 
shoes will probably add a dollar a pair to same. 

The next largest item under animal products comes under the 
head of wool and mohair, $79,451,000. 

This item looks attractive until we examine it closely and find 
that a great part of it is a coarse material, and some of it is hair 
rather than wool, clipped from alpaca, cashmere, angora goats, 
and the like, of which only a small amount is produced in this 
country. There is, however, a substantial amount of wool im- 
ported, and it is quite logical to say that it should be produced 
in this country if it can be produced at a profit. We must ad- 
mit that for the last seven years under the present tariff law, 
wool has been produced at a profit, notwithstanding the depres- 
sion at the present time, due to Australian overproduction. 

The farmer who produces wool has for a number of years been 
able to sell it at an advance over the world price, while the 
wheat farmer has not. He sells his wheat at world price, less 
transportation charges—a large item. He who keeps sheep and 
produces wool is like the dairyman; he has for several years 
been getting some wages for his work. 

We will find it just as impossible to produce all our wool as 
all our hides. Wool is also a by-product. We can increase 
our sheep population only a limited extent before we depress 
the price of mutton and other meats. I have gone over this 
matter carefully with the experts in the Department of Agri- 
culture and I have come to the conclusion that when we in- 
crease the number of our sheep by 15, 16, or 18 per cent, the 
profitable limit has been reached. Therefore it is impossible 
for the American farmer to provide the American market with 
its demand for wool; part of it must be imported. 

FARM PRODUCTS 

To those who belfeve that an increase in tariff rates can 
substantially increase the value of our farm products, I sub- 
mit the following facts: 

First. That the total value of our agricultural products, 
listed in over 40 classifications and exclusive of animal products, 
in 1928 was $9,726,822,000. 

Seventy per cent of this total falls within six classifications, 
which constitute our six largest agricultural productions, 
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$2, 341, 000, 000 
1, 526, 000, 000 
1, 182, 000, 000 

900, 000, 000 

. 597, 000, 000 

. Forest products, lumber, etc 811, 000, 000 


Total. ......n. oem ee emeccowsnnawsene 6, 857, 000, 000 


It will be noted that an increase in the tariff rates on these 
six items will have no important effect on the farmer’s income. 

The market for corn belongs to him. Only 1 bushel out of 
900 is imported. The present duty is 25 cents per bushel. No 
one contends that a tariff on cotton will help any. Two-thirds 
of our crop constitutes an exportable surplus. Hay is consumed 
in the locality where it is produced. The wheat tariff, often 
referred to, is considerable of a joke. This year the wheat 
prices in Canada ranged much higher than in the United States. 
Hardly any oats are imported; and forest products should not 
be in the list—the farmer does not produce them. 

As to the other 35 classes, constituting about 30 per cent of 
the farm products, many are beyond the tariff to help. Some 
items are very small, like spelt, popcorn, pecans, cranberries, 
hemp; but there are the large items also beyond the ability of 
the tariff to reach, like greenhouse products, $76,000,000, ond 
farm-garden products, $303,000,000. Oranges constitute $142 
000,000, but are well protected now. 

ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


The theory that a tariff increase will be helpful to agriculture 
is equally disappointing as applied to animal products, of which 
the 1928 total value was $6,154,884,000; the three largest items 
constituting two-thirds of the value. They are as follows: 

1. Milk 2, 061, 464, 000 
2) Hogs 1, 387, 122, 000 
S. Cattle and calvet...nn.0c.c2ne nen ne wonn sn eewone 1, 137, 176, 000 

Total 4, 585, 762, 000 

Milk carries quite a satisfactory duty now. The tariff on 
hogs is ineffective, for we frequently have an exportable sur- 
plus. The cattle production has been fairly well protected for 
seven yeurs; but the tariff has been ineffective until the short- 
age of supply developed in the last two years. 

The other third is made up of several items, some of which are 
well protected now and some of which we have an exportable 
surplus, like mules, and no one contends the tariff to be effective 
in that case. 

THE AGRICULTURAL SCHEDULES IN THE PRESENT BILL 

Here we have a bill about an inch thick, less than a twentieth 
part of which is devoted to agriculture, and even in this list 
we find several pages devoted to fish—salmon, cod, haddock, 
hoke, pollock, and so forth. Then comes herring, mackerel, 
crab, and caviar—many names strange to our farmers. When 
we leave out the fish schedule we come across items like cereal 
breakfast foods, biscuits, and wafers—articles which are not 
produced on the farm, but which are the products of factories 
demanding protection in order that they may charge the Ameri- 
can consumer higher prices. These we find in the agricultural 
schedules. Among the items listed we find apricots, berries, 
cherries, oranges, figs, dates, olives, and so forth. 

The farmer is protected by a tariff of 5 cents per gallon on 
cider and 6 cents on vinegar, just as though the farmer was 
furnishing these products for the market. They are carried in 
the agricultural schedules. No doubt the tariff on vinegar has 
been sought by the manufacturer. 

In this list of agricultural schedules we find other items also, 
which the farmer will not understand, like reindeer meat. I 
want to be fair. The products of my State are generally on 
the protected list, starting with wheat at the high but in- 
effective rate of 42 cents a bushel. The tariff on corn is the 
same as before. We find oats, both hulled and unhulled, as 
well as macaroni and noodles, paddy rice, screenings and chaff, 
peanuts, coconuts, and cream of Brazil nuts—all in the name 
of agricultural welfare. Neither has the prohibition law been 
overlooked—the tariff on hops is still to remain at 24 cents a 
pound. 

The agricultural schedule reaches out its protective arms in 
such matters as the farmer is deeply interested—ginger roots, 
turnips, hay, and straw, and such other products as are sup- 
posed to come from an American farm—eggplant, canary seed, 
cocoa and chocolate, and Bombay mace, spices, mixed and un- 
mixed, dandelion roots, and coffee substitutes. 

The fact of the matter is that in the several thousand items 
found in this bill it is difficult, indeed, to find a half dozen that 
will be of substantial value to the American farmer, but no one 
can deny that the proposed increase in the industrial schedules 
— put an additional tax upon all consumers, including the 

armer. 

I do not want to be critical of the Finance Committee as to 
that part of the bill which is intended to help agriculture, even 
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if they reduced the rate on unscoured wool and increased that 
of pig iron, for in the main the agricultural rates are fair. Our 
complaint is against the industrial rates. 

The real difficulty is that this country continues to have a 
large agricultural surplus. This is not a recent development. 
There has been no substantial increase the last dozen years— 
not enough to keep pace with the increase in population. We 
always Will have the exportable surplus and the world needs it. 
It needs our cotton and it needs our wheat, The farmer’s diffi- 
culty is due entirely to the increased cost in production. The 
factory was permitted to add its increased cost to the price of 
the goods; that privilege was denied the farmer. 

The thought back of farm legislation is: plainly that the 
American manufacturer is entitled to sell his goods in the 
American market at an American price—cost of production plus 
a profit—but that the farmer must sell the major part of his 
products at world prices. 

The tariff does not lend itself easily to helping the American 
farmer. It is ineffective as to his major products, because there 
is an exportable surplus. A few lines are well protected at the 
present time—like wool, olives, and so forth; but the farmer 
finds himself unable to meet the demands of the American 
market—for climatic and other reasons. 

And again, a great deal of the farmer’s products are not in 
commerce. Hay is fed at home, so is most of the corn. The 
products of the farm garden go to the farmer’s kitchen and they 
are a large part of our total farm products. 

A few minor lines are so well protected now that there is 
danger of oversupplying the market and losing the benefit of 
the tariff, as is the case with dairy products. 

Take it all in all, the farmer has much to lose and little to 
gain if this bill, as reported by the committee, should become 
a law. 

If amendments can be secured in the Senate to make the 
industrial rates reasonable, there may be justification for the 
Senators fronr the farm States in supporting the measure. 
That will be the case if the debenture feature is retained. From 
the agricultural standpoint this is the one important item in 
the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I share with my colleagues 
the love and esteem we have for the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson]. I pray that he may be restored to health and come 
back in full vigor. 

But if it is the purpose of the discussion this morning to 
hasten action on the tariff bill, in the hope and expectation 
that it will be disposed of at this special session, I am sure 
it is a hope which is bound to fail. 

I come from a State which stands eighth in agriculture, but, 
beyond that, it is the greatest industrial State. We have before 
us a tariff bill which is of great concern to New York. Had 
the committee brought here a bill confined to agriculture, and 
providing for the very limited revision originally in the mind 
of the President, we might have disposed of it in a short time. 
But, Mr. President, if we are to have a general revision of the 
tariff act—and that is what is proposed—we shall be here for 
months giving it consideration. There is no use of our fooling 
ourselves or attempting to fool the country. It is utterly im- 
possible, as I see it, that there shall be final action on the bill 
for months to come, 

There has been brought in an amendment to the bill relating 
to oil; and I have this great batch of letters and telegrams, 
hundreds of them [exhibiting], from industries in my State 
protesting against the amendment. These communications are 
from laundries, from soap makers, from dyeing establishments ; 
and it is not to be expected that this one amendment can be 
disposed of until the whole question shall have been presented 
to the Senate, so that the Senate may make a wise decision. 

Mr. President, I do not want to throw any cold water on the 
hope that we may have an early adjournment, and hundreds 
of citizens of my State are demanding an early adjournment. 
They are disgusted because Congress does not adjourn, but we 
are faced by the fact that if we are to deal with the multitude 
of subjects included in this general tariff-revision measure it 
will take weeks and months of the time of the Senate. We 
might just as well face the matter as it is. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am very sorry that the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], because of his hard work 
here and on account of his health, is obliged to leave Washing- 
ton and to seek a rest. I am satisfied that the sunshine and 
orange juice of Florida will restore him. I hope he will enjoy 
his trip, and I trust that he will soon be back to resume his 
duties in the Senate. He is not indulging in that pastime 
about Washington of “passing the buck” when he leaves us 
with the suggestion that we get together on this bill. 

Mr. President, with regard to action on the pending bill, I 
have quite varying feelings about it at different times. We have 
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heard here for some time past that the whole question of legis- 
lation on the tariff ought to be left entirely to Congress. Over 
and over again we have been lectured, and those of us who feel 
that perhaps the President had something to say about it have 
been told we were advocating and favoring a course that would 
lead to oppression an@ to a violation of the very principles of 
our Government. 

We have been warned, advised, and directed to insist that 
the President has nothing to do with passing tariff legislation. 
Of course, that proposition overlooks the very fundamental 
principle contained in the Constitution that the President does 
have to do not only with tariff legislation but with all legisla- 
tion. His duty under the Constitution is either to approve or 
disapprove of any legislation Congress may pass. We can not 
take that power away from him; we can not limit it. Congress 
can pass legislation without any suggestion from the President, 
one way or the other, but the proposed legislation goes finally 
to the President. So it seems to me it is not very far wrong to 
concede that the President has something to do with the enact- 
ment of legislation with respect to the tariff as well as with the 
enforcement and execution of that legislation. 

Again, we have heard to-day that it is very important that 
the President should intervene and tell Congress what to do. 
Of course, that is thoroughly inconsistent with the idea that 
the President has nothing to do with legislation and ought to 
assume a position of hands-off on all legislation. However, it 
is also suggested that unless the President comes and tells 
us what must be done in this case the pending tariff bill is 
dead and there will be no legislation. 

Some of our friends seem to me to take perfectly inconsistent, 
conflicting, and indefensible positions with reference to the 
whole matter. They know perfectly well—or they ought to 
know—that if the President undertook to suggest to the Senate 
now what it might do, and could do, and should do, in this 
connection, the whole Chamber would reverberate with the 
harshest criticism imaginable. Senators would denounce such 
action by the President as intervening in and interfering with 
legislation. Still, Senators say the President ought to do this 
thing and ought to do that thing. It must not be forgotten that, 
of course, the duty of legislating rests primarily with the other 
House of Congress and the Senate. The Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Bora] is entirely right. It would be a surrender of our 


duties here, a violation of our trust, and a disregard of the 
responsibilities and obligations that rest upon the Senate for us 
to throw up our hands and say, “ We can not go any further 
with this proposed legislation; let us quit and go home and 


rest.” That, to my mind, is not to be thought of for a moment. 

We must go on here; we ought to go on. During my service 
in the Senate I have seen this body transact business very 
rapidly. I have seen bills embracing two or three hundred 
pages disposed of in a day. Whenever the Senate makes up its 
mind to act, it proceeds to act and to dispose of business very 
quickly, I think that time is coming With reference to this 
measure. I believe it will come if we persist and diligently 
pursue the subjects which are brought before us and not waste 
so much time on other matters. We shall then reach a point 
eventually when we can take up the items in the pending bill 
and dispose of them at the rate of two or three hundred a day. 

Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Florida will remember, 
however, that the bills of which he speaks which were passed so 
rapidly, containing a great many items, were the ordinary ap- 
propriation bills, which are very similar one to the other, year 
in and year out, and not measures of the kind now pending in 
the particular items of which individual Senators are inter- 
ested, and about which they, of course, want to have something 
to say. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I recognize what the Senator from Ten- 
nessee states. It is going to take longer to consider the pend- 
ing tariff bill than an ordinary measure or any other proposed 
piece of legislation would require. I grant that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with the Senator, if the Senator 
will permit me, in the view that we should move along as rapidly 
as possible under the circumstances. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There will be no need of any lengthy dis- 
cussion of the different items. We are not a lot of school boys 
who have to be instructed about all the details with respect to 
every item in the bill, We have the report of the Tariff Com- 
mission, we have the facts and the data before us. A 5-minute 
statement of facts with reference to any of the items ought to 
be enough, and then let us vote. We shall dispose of the 
various items very quickly if we can get a vote on them, and I 
think there will not be need of very much discussion on each 
item, 
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Further, with reference to this matter of legislation, it all 
goes back to the proposition that apparently Congress is not 
making any triumphant success of legislating on the tariff. 
We have heard the Payne-Aldrich bill denounced here as an 
iniquity. We have heard the Fordney-McCumber bill denounced 
as a monstrosity, and the Underwood-Simmons bill as wholly 
inadequate and insufficient. We have heard the pending bill 
denounced as an abomination and almost every kind of a 
measure that it ought not to be. Yet that is all the work of 
Congress; that is the kind of measure Congress enacts into 
law; and the people who do that insist that the President 
ought not to have anything to say about a tariff bill, or be given 
any power with reference to the adjustment of rates based 
upon the recommendation of a bipartisan commission, a leeway 
of 50 per cent of the rates fixed in the bill. 

To my mind, all this discussion that we have heard and all 
these statements that are being made show that the objection 
to that feature of the bill is without merit; we concede that 
Congress ought to legislate; we insist that the Tariff Commis- 
sion should report to Congress, and Congress should alone legis- 
late, and so forth. Well, Congress does occasionally pass amend- 
ments to the tariff law. We had four popgun tariff bills during 
the Taft administration, all of them vetoed, and not one of them 
became a law; and yet we are told the President has nothing to 
do with tariff legislation. Within his constitutional rights and 
powers, he vetoed every one of those bills, and none of them 
became a law; so, under the Constitution, he does have some- 
thing to do with this subject. We can not take it away from 
him. The power is there. These statements made here, the 
positions taken, the comment on the work of Congress, the dis- 
cussion of the logrolling practice, and the methods and processes 
employed by Congress are all arguments in support of the flexi- 
ble provisions contained in the existing law. 

Zut let us go on with the bill. In my judgment, the country 
quite generally, if not almost universally, was in favor of legis- 
lation at this time, primarily in the interest of agriculture, and 
then to take care of needed industries within the lines pointed 
out by the President in calling for a limited revision of the 
tariff. The country expected that. We can go on here and pass 
this bill, make the bill about what the majority pleases, and then 
perhaps we will have two bills—the House bill and the Senate 
bill—in conference. The question will be, Which one shall be 
accepted? Let the responsibility rest where it may between re- 
jecting or accepting one of these two bills. If we can not get 
together on a compromise arrangement, let us accept one and 
reject the other. The effect of the action here—and that action 
ought to proceed rapidly, in my judgment—will be to make an- 
other bill, quite different from the House bill. That is our 
right; and if you have the votes, and if that is the sentiment of 
the majority, let us go ahead and do that, and complete the 
work. 

Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the Recorp an article 
published in the Washington Post of October 20, entitled “ Con- 
gress Struggles over Tariff Duties Date Back to 1789,” by Mr. 
David Rankin Barbee. It is a very thoughtful article, the result 
of some research, and I think a contribution to this general 
subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


{From the Washington Post of Sunday, October 20, 1929] 


CONGRESS STRUGGLES OvER TaRirF Duties DaTe Back To 1789—FirstT 
BILL, DRAWN BY MADISON AND HAMILTON, ToOK THREE MONTHS TO 
ENACT—JACKSON A PROTECTIONIST—TYLER VETOED TWO—AGRICULTURB 
AND INDUSTRY ALWAYS IN OPPOSITION 


By David Rankin Barbee 


Little did President Hoover dream, when he promised, more than 12 
months ago, that he would call Congress in session for “a limited revi- 
sion of the tariff” that a year and probably longer would be consumed 
in writing the changes necessary to bring the Fordney-McCumber Act 
up to date. The Ways and Means Committee began hearings on Janu- 
ary 7 last. Ten months have passed and the Senate is in a muddle 
over the bill as the Finance Committee has recast it. The prospects 
are that it will not be passed during this extra session, which has been 
sitting since early last April. 

The bill will, in all probability, be carried over to the regular session, 
which convenes December 1. And the Lord only knows how long it 
will be then before a vote is reached, before the conference committees 
have ironed out the differences between the two Houses and before the 
bill is signed or vetoed. But this is not the only tariff bill that has been 
a year in the making. The Fordney-McCumber Act was 20 months in 
the mill. 

It has been 140 years since James Madison introduced the first tariff 
bill, and since that epochal event there have been many tariff bills to 
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occupy the time and talent of Congress and of the commercial and manu- 
facturing and political gentlemen who have more than a passing interest 
in money measures, Some of them brought the country to the verge of 
war; one of them did bring on the War between the States; two or three 
of them wrecked administrations; one made a President of its author; 
and another was the occasion of a New Jersey schoolmaster reaching the 
throne. More than one of these bills has been long months in the 
making, but only two of them have taken so long in the making as the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff now on the laps of the gods. 


COMMENT BY ANDREW JOHNSON 


Andrew Johnson, who helped frame one or two tariff bills and who 
signed one of the most celebrated in one of the most dramatic inci- 
dents in the history of tariff making, said that governments had solved 
all other questions but that of finance, and that no government had ever 
learned how to write a satisfactory revenue bill, Thomas Jefferson, who 
was the nearest thing to a seer this country has produced, recognized 
this in his memorable communication to Congress in December, 1793, 
when he urged upon Congress a policy of free trade among all nations, 
and with only one nation, if but one would enter into a treaty to that 
end. 

“But,” he concluded, “should any nation, contrary to our wishes, 
suppose it may better find its advantage by continuing its system of 
prohibitions, duties, and regulations, it behooves us to protect our citi- 
zens, their commerce and navigation, by counter prohibitions, duties, 
and regulations also. Free commerce and navigation are not to be 
given in exchange for restrictions and vexations; nor are they likely to 
produce a relaxation of them.” 

The tariff history of America shows how nearly right both the great 
Virginian and the great Tennessean were. The tariff is in national 
politics and in international politics; it is in business and it is in 
finance; it is in shipping and it is in diplomacy; it is in labor and it is 
in agriculture. Even the churches have taken notice of it, for the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches in America has presumed on occasion to deter- 
mine a tariff policy for the Nation. 

This is not said in any spirit of criticism, but to state a fact illus- 
trating how elusive, how fascinating, how elective and alluring the tariff 
is. To use a much-abused word, it intrigues the philosopher in his 
library, the monk in his cloister, and the legislator in his forum. No 
wonder it raises more heat than light in Congress. 


ISSUE DATES BACK TO ABEL 


A rapid survey of the tariff history of the country will show that the 
issue which has been raised over the Hawley-Smoot bill is not a new 
issue. It began with the first tariff and has been a problem and a per- 
plexity with every succeeding major tariff measure. As a matter of 
fact, it began in the dawn of history, when Cain killed his brother 
Abel, for at bottom it is a jealous competition between two conflicting 
elements of our society—agriculture and manufacture. 

When Alexander Hamilton made his famous response to the resolu- 
tions of the House, calling on him for a report “for providing for the 
national debt and for sustaining the public credit,” he urged additional 
duties on wines, spirits (including those distilled in the United States), 
teas, and coffees, “without any possible disadvantage to trade or 
agriculture.” 

This report stirred up an animated debate. 


In fact, it was more heat 
than light that Congress got from the discussion, and the opponents 


were the representatives of the agricultural interests. Said the spokes- 
man for this group, to endeavor to force, by extraordinary Government 
patronage, the growth of manufactures would be to transfer the nat- 
ural current of industry from a more to a less beneficial channel. This, 
they said, would sacrifice general to particular interests. It can hardly 
ever be wise, they concluded, for a government to try to give direction 
to the industry of its citizens, the soundest and simplest policy in almost 
every case being to leave the industry to itself. 


NOT DEMOCRATIC INFANT 


It is a most interesting as well as a remarkable fact that Madison, 
Jefferson, and Andrew Jackson, all three planters and coming from 
planting States, coincided with Hamilton’s views and were in a meas- 
ure protectionists. The separation of the politics of the country on a 
tariff policy was a later development. Tariff reform, so intimately 
intwined with the name of Grover Cleveland, another great Democrat, 
was not originally a Democratic infant, for Cleveland got his inspira- 
tion from the liberal Republicans who supported him—Carl Schurz, 
Godkin, and other tariff reformers. 

As everyone knows, the obstruction to the immediate passage of the 
Hawley-Smoot bill is the age-old obstacle to the passage of every tariff 
bill—the contest between agriculture and manufacture. Senator Boran, 
who prevailed upon President Hoover to call the extra session for “a 
limited revision of the tariff,” tried to limit the changes to the agri- 
cultural schedules alone and was defeated by one vote. The Senate 
opened the bill up to wholesale changes in the interest of all classes, 
so that a general instead of a particular revision is the result. It is 
limited in no sense. 

And because it is general; because there is this irreconcilable conflict 
between the two great classes of American society; and because of the 
magnitude of the measure itself, the consideration of it has consumed 
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the time it has. No one expects either side to yield. 
the other with delay. There is conflict of leadership and all that sort 
of thing. But the cause is as deep-seated as human nature itself. Let 
us glance at the history of a few of the memorable tariff battles to see 
if this is not so; to learn how long they were in the making and what 
caused any delay in their passage; what conflicts were aroused, who 
shouldered arms, and who left the most dead on the field of battle. 


FIRST TARIFF BILL IN 1789 


The first tariff bill under the Constitution of 1787 was introduced 
by James Madison April 8, 1789. Prior to that every State in the con- 
federation levied its own taxes. Madison's bill was debated in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole until May 16, when it was passed and sent to the 
Senate. That body took it up May 20 and postponed discussion until 
the 25th. It was then amended and debated until June 27, when it 
passed. The Hoube refused to accept the amendments tacked on by 
the Senate and the bill went to conference. A few changes were made 
and the House then accepted the bill. It was signed on July 4. There 
were but 15 States in the Union at that time; the membership of both 
Houses of Congress was small, and yet this bill took three months to 
prepare. It was a small bill, with very few items, as we shall see, and 
yet that Congress was unable to put it through in a hurry with James 
Madison and Alexander Hamilton steering it. Its course through Con- 
gress has been the track that all subsequent bills have taken. Let us 
follow it through the debates. 

Madison's bill levied certain duties on goods, wares, and merchandise, 
and on the tonnage bringing them into the country. The items taxed 
were rum and all spirituous liquors, molasses, Madeira and all other 
wines, common bohea and all other teas, pepper, brown, loaf, and all 
other sugars, cocoa, and coffee. No rates were specified, but the com- 
mittee of the whole inserted them by amendment. 

The historian of the tariff says: 

“The debates in the House on this bill brought out fairly well every 
argument since used, except ‘the want of power in the Federal Govern- 
ment to lay duties for protection.’ ”’ 

Senator Maclay, of Pennsylvania, wrote the enly account we have of 
the debates in the Senate. Taking note of the criticism over the delay 
in the passage of the bill, he wrote in his journal: “ The idea has got 
abroad that the mercantile interest has been excited to delay this bill. 
The merchants have undoubtedly regulated the prices of their goods 
agreeably to the proposed duties, so that the consumers of dutied 
articles really pay the whole impost, and whatever the proposed duties 
exceed the State duties now is clear gain to the merchant. Some of 
them, indeed, dispute the payment of the State impost.” 


SENATE MAKES CHANGES 


In his quaint phrase Maclay tells how the bill was being changed in 
the Senate, and this depicts the story of every subsequent tariff bill. 
“We sat on the impost bill,” he wrote on May 25, “and debated long 
on the style of the enacting clause. It was an old friend, and the same 
arguments were used which had formerly been advanced; but the 
style of the law, which had already passed, was adopted. Now came 
the first duty of 12 cents on Jamaica proof. We debated until a quar- 
ter past 3, and it was reduced to 8. Adjourned. I fear that our impost 
bill will be rendered in a great measure unproductive. This business 
is the work of New England men. They want the article of molasses 
quite struck out, or at least greatly reduced; or to place it in a different 
point of view, almost every part will be proscribed either by one or 
other of those who choose to be our opponents, for every conspirator 
must be indulged in the sacrifice of his particular enemy.” 

As the debate wore on light grew darker and heat flamed higher. 
This is characteristic of every tariff debate. On June 9 Maclay wrote 
that the discussion was being conducted “with less order, less sense, 
and less decency, too, than any question I have ever yet heard debated 
in the Senate.” On June 11 there was a lengthy debate on drawbacks, 
and “ Butler, of South Carolina, flamed away and threatened dissolu- 
tion of the Union with regard to his State as sure as God was in the 
firmament. * * * His State would live free or die glorious.” Here 
was the South Carolina tariff doctrine showing its head on the first tariff 
bill. Secession and nullification were not born overnight. 


HELD RATES TOO LOW 


When the debate had ended and he had had time to make an assess- 
ment of its provisions, Maclay turned the light on in these words: 

“The Senators from New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Mary- 
land (the manufacturing States) in their every act seemed desirous 
of making the impost productive, both as to revenue and effective for 
the encouragement of manufactures, and seemed to consider the whole 
of the imposts (salt excepted) much too low. Articles of luxury, 
many of them would have raised one-half. But the Members from the 
North, and still more particularly from the South, were ever in a 
flame when any articles were brought forward that were in any consid- 
erable use among them.” 

This outline shows the dividing line that has to this day demarcated 
the sections on the tariff. New England, manufacturing rum, which 
came in competition with Jamaica rum, asked for free molasses and 
for an impost on Jamaica. South Carolina, an agricultural State, op- 
posed imposts on articles she used, and the manufacturing States wished 
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the imposts effective both for revenue and for the upbuilding of in- 
dustry. It was some years before New England became a manufac- 
turing region, and she was until that time came opposed to protection, 
because it injured her shipping and her fishing, which could not be 
carried on without rum. 

The poor, which the Lord said we have with us always, found friends 
in the opponents of this bill, for, it was seriously argued, the impost 
on molasses would make them suffer because it was an item of their 
ordinary diet. Madison wrote Jefferson that this argument was coun- 
tered by another, that “the poor who consume molasses would escape 
the burden falling on the poor who consume sugar.” 

This requires an interpretation. Those simple days were the days of 
the “long sweetening” and the “short sweetening,” when tea and 
coffee were made palatable either with sugar or molasses. If you were 
ambitious and had social aspirations, you used sugar; if you were self- 
satisfied, you used molasses, 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF ASKED 


Between the Madison tariff and 1816 Congress passed a number of 
tariff bills, none of which created any disturbance because of the War of 
1812. To show how well controlled Congress was, a bill was passed 
July 1, 1812, imposing double duties on imports, and another on July 29, 
1813, imposing a duty on imported salt. The second war with Eng- 
land stimulated the growth of domestic manufacturers, so when Con- 
gress met in December, 1815, it received many petitions from manufac- 
turers asking for a protective tariff, those from the cotton manufac- 
turer attracting the most attention. These manufacturers represented 
that they gave employment to 100,000 persons and produced annually 
goods valued at $24,000,000. 

A. J. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, was Secretary of the Treasury, and in 
that capacity he made an elaborate report to Congress, recommending 
the repeal of a number of tariff bills, the reduction of the direct tax 
from $6,000,000 to $3,000,000 annually, and the discontinuance of the 
tax on distilled spirits after June 30, 1816. He followed this with an- 
other report, February 13, 1816, which surveyed the whole tariff situa- 
tion and recommended that a new general tariff bill be written, to 
provide a revenue of $24,000,000 to meet estimated Government expenses. 

This is the first instance of a Secretary taking the lead in the fram- 
ing of a tariff bill, and it is also the first instance of tariff reform pro- 
posed in our legislative history. The Dallas tariff went through speedily, 
being opposed by New England led by Webster and by John Randolph, 
of Roanoke. Calhoun and Clay led the fight for the bill. The division 
in the several sections, as recorded in the House votes, shows how senti- 


ment was then beginning to shape up on a definite tariff policy. It 
was: 


Absent 


Yeas Nays 


New England 
Middle States. .__ 
Western States. __ 
Southern States 


The bill passed the Senate, 25 yeas to 7 nays. 
PROTECTION DEFINITE POLICY 


Protection was now a definite policy of one political faction and was 
Soon to divide the country and produce the first great sectional convul- 
sion. An effort was made at the session of 1819-20 to pass a protective 
tariff bill. The House, 88 to 71, put it through, but the Senate, 22 to 
21, killed it on a motion to postpone action until next session. 

President Monroe, wedded to the idea of protection, twice recom- 
mended in his annual messages a review of the tariff for making it more 
protective, and a bill to carry this into effect was introduced in the 
House early in January, 1824, debated more than two months, and 
passed, 107 to 102. The Senate consumed some months in its considera- 
tion, variously amended it, and after a conference had ironed out the 
differences it was passed, 25 to 22. Webster led an impressive fight 
on the bill and Clay sponsored it. Andrew Jackson voted for it. Penn- 
Sylvania and the South were again at loggerheads. The vote on this 
bill, because it immediately preceded the “ tariff of abominations,” which 
convulsed the Nation, is not without interest: 


New Hampshire 
Rhode Island-__. 
Connecticut 


New York_. 


Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland_. 
Virginia 

North Carolina 
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Nays 


South Carolina 
Georgia 
Kentucky 


No bill ever passed Congress with such a close margin as this one. 
Niles’ Register explains the line-up in these words: “ The navigating 
and fishing States opposed the bill because of an apprehension that it 
would injure commerce; the grain-growing States supported it because 
of a belief that its passage would benefit agriculture; and the planting 
States united with the navigating against the bill for the reason that 
it would be injurious to agriculture.” 

JACKSON A PROTECTIONIST 

Jackson's support of this so-called “tariff of woolens” definitely 
placed him in the rank of the protectionists, but there is a reasonable 
ground for the suspicion that he voted for the bill with an eye on the 
Presidency. As an evidence that he was not above suspicion, the 
Legislature of Indiana, favorable to his candidacy, felt impelled to 
pledge him, so in January, 1828, a resolution was adopted by the 
senate of that body “inviting him (General Jackson) to state explicitly 
whether he favors that construction of the Constitution of the United 
States which authorizes Congress to appropriate money for the purpose 
of making internal improvements in the several States and whether 
he is in favor of such a system of protective duties for the benefit of 
American manufacturers as will, in all cases where the raw material 
and the ability to manufacture exists in our country, secure the patron- 
age of our own manufactures to the exclusion of those of foreign coun- 
tries, and whether, if elected President of the United States, he will 
in his public capacity recommend, foster, and support the American 
system.” 

Jackson replied, pointing to his vote on the “tariff on woolens” and 
to a letter he had written to a Doctor Coleman, of North Carolina, the 
preceding year, a letter that somehow got into the public press and was 
never repudiated. In the letter to Doctor Coleman, Old Hickory said 
we were producing too much of farm products—more than we could 
consume, “ Draw from agriculture this superabundant labor,” said he; 
“employ it in mechanism and manufactures, thereby creating a home 
market for your breadstuffs and distributing labor to the most profitable 
account, and benefits to the country will result.” 

Not even Senator Suortripce, of California, could put the case more 
succinctly. No wonder Old Hickory was under suspicion in the plant- 
ing States. Can we not all see him press a little harder with his quill 
pen as he wrote this sentence: “It is time we should become a little 
more Americanized (he underscored that word); instead of feeding the 
paupers and laborers of England, feed our own, or else in a short time, 
by continuing our present policy, we shall be rendered paupers our- 
selves.” Did this not forecast the “tariff of abominations”? 


KILLED OFF CALHOUN 


If that tariff made a President, the next one killed off a promising 
candidate—John C. Calhoun. It also marked the first definite entry of 
the manufacturing interests of the country into a tariff fight as an 
organized body, and it began the Pennsylvania plan, which has con- 
tinued to this day. Mr, Mallary, of Vermont, chairman of the House 
Committee on Manufactures, on January 10, 1827, brought in a general 
tariff bill and after a lengthy and animated debate it was rushed 
through, 106 to 95, the House dividing again geographically rather 
than partisan. There was little time for the Senate to act on the bill, 
so Martin Van Buren, with his eye on the White House, jockeyed the 
bill into a vote for postponement, which, being a tie, compelled Calhoun, 
the Vice President, to cast the deciding vote. He voted with the plant- 
ing States and aroused the enmity of every protectionist and manu- 
facturer in the country. These gentlemen now formally organized the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of Manufactures and the Me- 
chanics Arts on May 14, 1827, and called a national convention to meet 
at Harrisburg on July 30 of that year “to deliberate what measures 
are proper to be taken in the present posture of affairs.” A committee 
broadcast an address to the country. 

Ninety-five delegates attended the convention from these States: New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Ohio. Every section of the country except the deep South 
or the planting States were represented. One can not understand the 
nullification controversy without a glance at this history. 

A memorial to Congress asking a tariff on wool and on the different 
kinds and qualities of woolen manufactures and an increase on duties 
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on other manufactured articles was prepared; as well as an address to 
the people of the United States and another to manufacturing industries 
of the country. Everything open and above board, 


MOST REMARKABLE TARIFF BILL 


When Congress met that December the making of the most memorable 
tariff bill in our history was the sole topic of discussion. For the first 
time a committee began to take testimony. Thus was initiated the 
policy that exists to this good day. It took the committee on manu- 
factures exactly one month to conduct its hearings, which began early 
in January. Debate on the bill commenced March 3 and continued 
until April 22. The bill had been ordered to a third reading on April 
15, by a vote of 109 to 91, but on that day John Randolph made a 
lengthy and spirited attack upon it, scattering his thunderbolts in all 
directions. Another debate ensued on the merits of the bill and on the 
general question of protection, the bill finally passing, 101 to 96, with 
16 Members absent. 

The spirit of the fierce opposition is shown by the efforts to amend 
the caption of the bill. It was entitled, “ An act in alteration of the 
several acts imposing duties on imports.” Mr. Wilde, of Georgia, the 
poet, moved to amend it by adding, “and for the encouragement of 
domestic manufactures.” 

Randolph flared out, “ insisting that domestic manufactures were those 
carried on in the families of the farmers in the making of what used 
to be called Virginia cloth.” Said he, “The gentleman from Georgia 
should call it a bill to rob and plunder nearly one-half of the Union to 
fill the pockets of the other half.” 

To this Mr. Hodges, of Massachusetts, agreed, but offered his own 
amendment to add to it, “and to transfer the capital and industry of 
the New England States to other States in the Union.” 

In the Senate Webster, now a convert to protection, supported the 
bill, “ declaring New England was now for protection.” After a debate 
lasting three weeks, and adding only 13 amendments, the bill passed 
26 to 21, was accepted by the House two days later, and on May 19 
John Quincy Adams signed it. Then the fun began. 

BROUGHT ABOUT NULLIFICATION 

Hardly is it necessary to recount the history of the nullification con- 
troversy. Even yet the historians differ on the facts and on the phi- 
losophy of that unamiable controversy. By formal act the people of 
South Carolina, in convention, nullified the tariff, but only after a ter- 
rific controversy before the people. At a mass meeting at Columbia 
the president of the University of South Carolina, Dr. Thomas Cooper, 
who had been a judge in Pennsylvania, and whom John Adams had 


placed in jail for criticizing him, made a speech that first formally 
enunciated the doctrine that protection was unconstitutional, and in 
which he used this memorable phrase: “It is time for the South to cal- 


culate the value of the Union.” This is the first time that secession 
was proclaimed in the South, and by an alien at that and an infidel. 

We ail know that Virginia interceded both with South Carolina and 
with the administration and that Jackson urged the Congress to revise 
the offensive “ tariff abominations.” He wished to avert civil war, and 
so did Virginia and so did South Carolina, for it is often overlooked that 
17,000 voters opposed nullification in the Palmetto State; that Charles- 
ton and the western counties stood by Old Hickory. 


CLAY’S FIRST COMPROMISE 


Clay took this occasion to rush through his first celebrated com- 
promise, and so befuddled was the state of mind, so at crisscrosses 
all the popular thought, that he actually began to modify the tariff by a 
bill introduced in the Senate, when the Constitution says that money 
bills shall originate in the House. The tariff bill was hurried through 
both branches of Congress, Jackson’s plea for more power to put down 
rebellion in South Carolina and to enforce the collection of the revenue 
was delayed until the controversy was over and South Carolina had 
rescinded her nullification act through the same formal process by which 
it had been passed. In about three weeks the whole incident seemed 
to be over. 

It, however, raised a wind that, like the terrible hurricane, gathered 
force as it blew until it spent itself at Appomattox. Webster and Benton 
fought the measure, but to no end. Clay and Calhoun for once were 
together. 

In the next tariff controversy we have the first of our presidential 
battles with that problem, for John Tyler and Congress got at logger- 
heads, and he vetoed two tariff bills because “ they did not suspend the 
distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands among the 
several States of the Union.” 

The first of these bills was written in compliance with a political 
pledge for a general revision, a pledge that had helped the Whigs win 
their great battle. The House Committee on Manufactures began work 
on this bill on December 1, 1841, but had so much trouble getting infor- 
mation that it was not until some time in March of the next year that 
the bill came out of committee. While the House was debating it, Chair- 
man Fillmore, of the Ways and Means Committee, laid before the House 
a report from the Secretary of the Treasury asking that a bill of a gen- 
eral revenue character be passed, 

First, the House passed and the Senate concurred in a bill to extend 
the Clay compromise act until August 1, but Tyler vetoed that, and the 
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effort to pass it over his veto failed. On July 5 the House then took up 
the general tariff bill and passed it on the 16th, and on August 5 the 
Senate passed it, which was pretty speedy work. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that Tyler had incensed the Whigs to no end. 


ALSO HELPED BY TYLER 


Tyler vetoed this bill also, and wrote a sharp letter to Congress, which 
caused that honorable body to pass a resolution of censure on him, which 
still stands on the books. No other President was ever so treated over a 
tariff bill, but years later another was to get into a furious controversy 
with the Senate over a tariff bill. It was now near the end of August, 
Congress had for nine months been considering the tariff bill and cussing 
John Tyler, and the pay checks were being endangered for lack of funds 
in the Treasury. So in the last two weeks of that month Congress 
passed the tariff bill in conformity with Tyler’s desires, and he signed 
it on August 30. This was the longest session in our history devoted to 
a tariff bill until the present extra session. 

The next important tariff bill is known to history as the Walker 
tariff and is the only one that bears the name of a man not a Member 
of Congress. It came during Polk’s administration and was based upon 
a report made to Congress by Robert J. Walker, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, a Pennsylvania man who had been a Senator from Mississippi and 
was later to become Territorial governor of “ bleeding’ Kansas. Mr. 
Walker was a low-tariff man, and so was the President. The latter 
attacked the protective principle in his message in 1845, and it was 
immediately followed by Walker’s report, which was the basis on which 
the Committee on Ways and Means now for the first time began to 
write a bill. From December until April 14 the committee and Mr. 
Walker struggled with the bill, which was debated until July 2, when 
it passed, 114 to 97. The Senate laid it aside for three weeks, and as 
that body was known to be evenly divided on the measure it was 
feared that it would not pass. However, with little debate and no 
amendments, it was taken up on July 28 and passed 28 to 27. 


MORRILL BILL EASILY PASSED 


For the next few years the mind of the country was on war and not 
even the Morrill tariffs of the war period have much interest for 
students. As soon as the Southern States seceded that gave the Repub- 
licans control of both Houses of Congress, and they put their bills 
through without much trouble. Revenue was badly needed, and no one 
took a lantern with him when looking over a tariff bill. There were 
some interesting features of these bills if not much delay in their pas- 
sage. That of 1863 provided for the appointment of three commissioners 
to consider the whole revenue situation, to revise the tax system, and to 
propose laws for unifying the same. That such a bill should have 
come out of the hopper in war times shows that the statesmen in Con- 
gress had other thoughts beside the main thought of winning the war. 
Nothing ever came of this proposal to make a scientific tariff and take 
it out of politics. 

The Morrill tariff of 1866 was rusbed through the House after a 
3-day debate, being passed on July 10, 97 to 52. The Senate, by a 
vote of 27 to 17, instructed the Finance Committee to pigeonhole it 
until next session, when it was taken up at the beginning of ihe ses- 
sion, debated at great length, and passed at midnight, February 1, 1867. 
The House refused to concur in the Senate amendments, and the bill 
was lost. This is the only instance in which a Dill has met this fate 
in this manner, 

Always from the beginning the wool people have been the most insist- 
ent for protection for their industry, and this has made the rather 
celebrated wool and woolens act of 1867 dramatic with interest and 
placed it in the hall of tariff fame alongside of the “ tariff of abomina- 
tions’ and Clay’s compromise act of 1832. 

Judge Bingham, of Ohio, brought in a bill July 23, 1866, to provide 
increased revenue from imported wool, and for other purposes. The sec- 
retary and legislative agent of the Wool Manufacturers Association, ex- 
amining the bill, found out that it “ threatened no little injury to our 
interests,” and so notified his people. Judge Bingham on an appeal 
being made to him agreed to restore the rate in the Morrill bill, and 
the House, in Committee of the Whole, without taking a record vote, 
passed it. The next day, July 28, being the last legislative day, the 
bill was rushed to the Senate, and that body refused to consider it. 


OPPOSED BY FESSENDEN 


Fessenden, of Maine, was chairman of the Finance Committee and he 
opposed the bill. At the short session the bill was taken up by the 
Finance Committee and reported out on March 1, variously amended. 
Every protected interest in the country fought the bill, and Senator 
Cattell, Pennsylvania, offered an amendment which opened up the ques- 
tion of general tariff revision. This meant the defeat of the bill. The 
wool people were bleating like a flock of sheep surrounded by one lone 
wolf. There was tremendous excitement on the hill and throughout the 
country. Finally, before a crowded Senate, with the Capitol filled with 
tailors and toilers, the Cattell amendment came to a vote. The demo- 
erats saved the day for the wool men that time, for led by Reverdy 
Johnson, of Maryland, they joined with the western antitariff men in“ 
defeating the amendment. Then, on the very last legislative day the 
bill passed, 31 to 12, 
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That day a tailor sat in the President's room of the Senate surrounded 
by his cabinet, leisurely looking over the bills that he must sign or veto. 
It was noticed that he took the tariff bill and laid it aside, and went 
ahead signing the other bills. The tailors who had been applauding in 
the gallery an hour or two before heard that their bill had been 
cast aside. They rushed across the corridor of the House wing in minus 
nothing and got hold of Judge Bingham, They were so out of breath, 
it is said, they could not speak. But he read their minds and at one 
minute before 12 o’clock he stood in the presence of the man he was even 
then getting ready to crucify, and with beads of sweat rolling down his 
cheeks he asked Andrew Johnson to sign his bill. With an air that said, 
“T was just getting ready to do that,” Andrew Johnson took up his quill 
pen and made history. That was the narrowest squeak a tariff bill ever 
got. 

FIRST TARIFF COMMISSION 

For the next 16 years tariff bills were infrequently and uninteresting 
affairs. That of 1882 was memorable only in that created the Tariff 
Commission, and President Arthur could get no tariff reformer or man 
of prominence to serve on the commission, Then came Grover Cleveland. 

Tariff reform centers around the name of the great Democratic Presi- 
dent. When he first became President he had never read a book on the 
tariff and he didn’t know the difference between a tariff rate and a glass 
of beer. But under the guidance of Carl Schurz, who gave him the 
books to read, he took up seriously the study of that question and became 
the most illustrious tariff reformer in our history. 

The first of the Cleveland bills, known as the Mills bill, came in 1887 
Roger Q. Mills, of Texas, was chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Theoretically he was a free trader. As he years later told the 
Senate, he sat down in his study in Texas and for six months worked out 
the details of the bill which bore his name, only to find out when he 
got before the committee he knew little about the technical side of mak- 
ing rates. This is the first instance in our history of one man attempt- 
ing to write a tariff bill. Not even Hamilton or Madison would under- 
take that when the country was young. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-ONE SPEECHES WERE MADE 

General debate on the bill began April 17, 1888, with Springer, of 
Illinois, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole. On July 19 it was 
over, 151 speeches having been made, consuming 111 hours and 54 
minutes. The bill then passed, 162 to 114, only four Democrats, includ- 
ing Samuel J. Randall, of Pennsylvania, opposing it. The Republicans 
controlled the Senate, so they made a farce out of the bill. The 
Finance Committee considered it from July 21 until October 3, when it 
came out with three reports, one by Aldrich, the chairman; one by 
Beck, of Kentucky ; and a third by the other Democratic members. For 
two weeks it was debated, and then, on October 20, Congress adjourned 
without taking a vote. At the short session the bill was taken up 
December 5 and discussed until January 22, 1889, when it was passed 
by a vote of 32 to 30. The House took the position that it was a brand 
new bill and they refused even to consider it. So this, the longest of the 
tariff sessions, thus came to an end. 

At the next turn of the wheel the Republicans were in control of 
every department of the Government, and in this situation came the 
McKinley bill. Even with Tom Reed as Speaker and with the ablest 
Ways and Means Committee that ever sat in the House, the bill was 
from December 9 until October 1 in the making. It carried 496 amend- 
ments, the House accepting 272, compromising on 173, and the Senate 
receding from 51. 

There are few tariff bills that have made as much history as the ill- 
fated Wilson bill of 1894. That was the bill that wrecked the Demo- 
cratic Party, because the Senate insurgents, led by Gorman, of Mary- 
land, and Brice, of Ohio, rewrote the bill in conformity with their own 
ideas of protection and to meet the wishes of certain Democratic Sena- 
tors who were out-and-out protectionists. Cleveland refused to sign it, 
and in two letters—one to William L. Wilson and the other to General 
Catchings, of Mississippi—blistered the insurgents. They replied with 
their shillalabs and a merry fuss resulted. 


CALLED COWARDLY SURRENDER 


Chairman Wilson began public hearings on the bill August 23, 1893, 
and closed them September 20, amid the jeers of the Republicans. He 
wrote an elaborate report to accompany the bill, and Henry Watterson 
denounced it as a cowardly surrender to protection. On January 5 
general discussion began and ended five days later. Republicans broke 
a quorum and the bill could not come to a vote. Speaker Crisp refused 
to follow Tom Reed’s precedent and count a quorum. Finally it was 
decided to take a vote on February 1, and after a memorable debate 
between Crisp and Reed the bill passed, 204 to 140. It was a day of 
great excitement. People had come long ways to hear the debate. 
And when the vote was counted excited Democrats seized Chairman 
Wilson, raised him to their shoulders, and began a parade that was the 
first and only tariff parade in the record. 

The bill was considered seven weeks by the Finance Committee of 
the Senate and then debated for three months, finally passing July 3. 
It became a law without the President’s signature on August 27, 1894, 
just one year after its inception, 
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Neither the Dingley tariff nor the Payne-Aldrich tariff nor the Un- 
derwood-Simmons tariff nor the Payne-McCumber tariff took the time to 
write that the other bills of moment occupied. The Dingley tariff was 
put through a well-organized Congress; the Payne-Aldrich tariff broke 
faith with the promises of the President and brought on the Bull 
Moose movement, which was in effect the revival of the ancient con- 
troversy between the agricultural States and the manufacturing States. 
The last Democratic bill was conducted through the House by a 
master politician and it had behind it the leadership of President 
Wilson, who personally took a hand in it, and pushed it through. 


TWENTY MONTHS IN MAKING 


Although the Democrats, in 1916, tried to take the tariff out of 
politics, and although this has been the dream of many Republican 
Statesmen, all efforts in this direction have failed, because of the 
eternal conflict between agriculture and manufactures. This conflict, in 
1921, provoked the longest controversy in tariff building, for the Ford- 
ney-McCumber bill was 20 months in the making, and Senator Boran 
then, as now, was in the forefront, fighting for the farmer. 

Hearings on the bill began in the Ways and Means Committee on 
January 6, 1921, and the bill passed the House the following July 21. 
The Finance Committee did not report out the bill until April 11, 1922, 
and then it came with more than 2,000 amendments. The Senate passed 
the bill on August 19 following, with almost 2,500 amendments, and it 
went to conference. On September 15 the House adopted the confer- 
ence report, 210 to 90, and four days later the Senate adopted it, 43 to 
28. Its most important provision was the flexible-tariff clause, which 
has been eliminated from the present bill. It should be perfectly ob- 
vious that it takes long and weary months now to write and pass any 
tariff bill, unless both Houses of Congress are perfectly disciplined and 
the President takes the lead as was done when the Underwood-Sim- 
mous bill became the law of the land. 


MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT FLY CAMPAIGN 


Mr. FLETCHER, I also ask, while I have the floor, to have 
inserted in the Recorp at this point another matter, the report 
of the special committee to study the status and needs of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly campaign. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


OctTosBEerR 28, 1929. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO Stupy STATUS AND NEEDS OF MEDI- 
TERRANEAN FRUIT FLY CAMPAIGN 


The Secretary of Agriculture releases herewith a report of a special 


committee on the Mediterranean fruit fly campaign in Florida. This 
committee was selected at the suggestion of the Secretary under the 
direction of Hon. WiLtL1amM R. Woop, chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House, to secure the latest information for the use of 
that committee. This report presents an 9“ditional, independent, and 
recent judgment of the work and its future ieeds. The personnel of 
this committee was as follows: W. O. Thompson, president emeritus of 
Ohio State University; W. C. Reed, commercial fruit grower, of Vin- 
cennes, Ind.; W. P. Flint, chief entomologist of the Illinois Natural His- 
tory Survey; W. H. Alderman, head of the department of horticulture, 
University of Minnesota; and J. J. Davis, head of the department of 
entomology, Purdue University. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 22, 1929. 
Hon. ARTHUR M. Hyps, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Str: Your committee, appointed to make a study of the Mediterranean 
fruit fly in Florida, with special reference to progress of the work the 
past three months, the possibilities of eradication, and the future needs 
so far as determined at the present time, reports as follows: 

In order to be familiar with the problem the committee spent the past 
week in Florida, during which time 1,300 miles through the infested 
and outlying areas were covered and many citizens of Flerida inter- 
viewed. 

We concur with the report of your committee of seven regarding the 
economic importance of the insect and the need for eradication. The 
Mediterranean fruit fly should be recognized as a potential pest of very 
great importance to the fruit industry of the Southern States; also, the 
results to date clearly forecast the possibility of complete eradication in 
Florida, and this goal should be vigorously sought. 

We commend the work of the research and control forces, the former 
for the progress made in the short period since the discovery of the 
infestation April 6, 1929, with attractants, poison sprays, host plant 
studies, and fruit sterilization ; the latter for the apparent thoroughness 
and completeness of the quarantine and eradication work. We like- 
wise commend the cooperation of the growers and the sacrifices which 
they have made in destroying hundreds of thousands of boxes of fruit 
in order to aid in the eradication. A study of the activities of the 
research and control forces, and the expenditures to date show an 
economical and efficient use of the funds available. 
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PROGRESS OF ERADICATION AND NEEDS FOR THE FUTURE 


The research division has made fundamental studies which have had 
an important bearing on the conduct of the eradication program of the 
past six months, and which will have an increasing value for any 
future program of control or eradication. A study of wild fruits, in- 
cluding the period of maturing and susceptibility to fly attack, has 
revealed facts which will enable a continuation of the eradication pro- 
gram and elimination—for the present, at least—of work which would 
cost many millions of dollars. The studies of cold and heat sterilizing 
processes which will permit uninterrupted shipment of citrus fruits has 
been basic and seems to assure the development of methods which will 
not only eliminate the danger of spread but may improve the color and 
reduce rots over previous commercial methods. The finding and utiliza- 
tion of a poison spray to destroy the flies was doubtless one of the 
chief factors in bringing about the present apparent absence of infesta- 
tion, Evidences of temporary injury by this spray to the citrus tree 
and its fruit were apparent, especially in groves where the grower has 
been unable to finance proper upkeep, but further studies now under 
way indicate the possibility of the development of a safe and equally 
effective spray. Bait traps are now useful only in detecting infesta- 
tions—an important use—since the kerosene attractant used will attract 
only male flies. Continued studies may reveal an attractant to which 
females as well as males will respond. These developments reveal im- 
portant leads, and research along these and other lines are essential 
for the eradication program which has been so effective during the 
first six months of the campaign. A study of the canning industry, 
with special reference to the utilization of by-products and its bearing 
on fruit-fly control, would seem to be a very desirable addition to the 
research program. 

The eradication division involves many important features. From 
an infestation where hundreds of flies could be obtained with a few 
sweeps with a net and where infested fruit was common, to a point 
where all methods of trapping fail to catch a single fly and where no 
fruit infestation can be located in spite of diligent and extensive search, 
is little less than marvelous. Weather conditions may have assisted in 
reducing the infestation, but a study of all the data clearly shows that 
the complete destruction of fruits in the infested zones and the thorough 
use of poison sprays have been largely responsible. That infestations 
have not been found in adjoining States where much fruit was shipped 
previous to the discovery of the infestation, nor in the known infested 
area, are facts difficult to explain. That infestations will be found, at 
least in the original infested zones, before the end of June, 1930, seems 
almost certain. For this reason sufficient funds should be immediately 
available for stamping out incipient outbreaks, should they appear. A 
continuation and enlargement of the inspection and scouting work is 
essential to discover any occurrences of the fly before they become con- 
spicuous. Spraying should be continued in the vicinity of citrus groves, 
where injury to the trees and shrubs is not likely to result. The com- 
plete destruction of “ drops” and the inauguration of a host-free period 
(approximately April 1 to September 1) by removal of the citrus and 
other susceptible fruits, such as peach, pear, guava, and Surinam cherry, 
seems to be an important feature of the eradication program. Destruc- 
tion of abandoned groves is likewise important in the proposed program 
of eradication. 

A very thorough study of wild native host fruits in 600 square miles 
of wild, natural growths, exclusive of abandoned groves, has failed to 
reveal a single infested fruit. For this reason, and until such findings 
are made, we believe a general clean-up in such areas unnecessary. 
This will materially reduce the cost of an efficient eradication campaign. 

An important part of the project is the quarantine which involves the 
possible spread of the fly by means of public carriers. This work has 
been admirably accomplished by the National Guard of Florida. The 
utilization of the State national guard for the enforcement of quaran- 
tines has never before been attempted and the methods and effective- 
ness of this organization for quarantine duty where a single State is 
involved are heartily indorsed. The enforcement of garbage disposal, 
screeching of fruit stands and fruit delivery wagons is important from 
the standpoint of eradication and should continue as a phase of the 
quarantine under the supervision and control of the State national guard. 

Many who have objected to one or another phase of the fruit-fly 
project were interviewed, but after discussion and conference a distinct 
majority were in favor of a continuation of the research and eradica- 
tion work on a reasenable basis. It was apparent that the compara- 
tively few who questioned the need or efficiency of the work usually did 
so because they were uninformed on the significance of the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly should it become established and beyond control, and 
on the immensity of a program of eradication. For these reasons we 
believe better methods of fully informing the public should be used and 
that an efficient program of education be inaugurated. 

The appropriations already made for the eradication program have 
becn so effectively used that infestation is not now apparent. The fail- 
ure to continue the program of eradication as a measure of precaution 
might threaten the efficiency of the work already accomplished. In addi- 
tion, an emergency fund as a reserve might well be provided and made 
available only in case of new outbreaks in outside areas which would 
constitute emergencies. 
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The committee desires to express its appreciation for the active 
and willing cooperation on the part of the Federal, State, and county 
officials in the inauguration and prosecution of the eradication program. 

W. O. THOMPSON, Chairman, 
WILLIAM C, REED. 

W. H. ALDERMAN, 

W. P. FLint. 

J. J. Davis, Secretary. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I also ask to have inserted in the Recorp 
a copy of the resolutions of the National Association of Com- 
missioners, Secretaries, and Departments of Agriculture, which 
met here in Washington yesterday and passed certain resolutions 
with reference to this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Whereas the National Association of Commissioners, Secretaries, and 
Departments of Agriculture, in convention assembled in the city of 
Washington, appreciates the notable results obtained to date in the 
Federal and State efforts to effect the elimination of the Mediterranean 
fruit fly in Florida, and believing that a continuation of these efforts 
will effect the eradication of this fruit fly; and 

Whereas it is the desire of this association that adequate funds be 
provided to prevent the spread and to complete the extermination of this 
pest; and 

Whereas this association believes that in connection with such pre- 
vention of spread and eradication means can be provided for the orderly 
marketing of Florida fruits and vegetables under regulations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture; and 

Whereas the fruit growers and others in Florida have suffered serious 
losses in the national interest occasioned by the destruction of fruit 
and vegetables and the prohibition of the growing of the same; and 

Whereas the eradication effort and the cost to the State and its 
losses to individuals is in the interest of protecting the United States 
as a whole from the menace of a new and very serious fruit and vege- 
table pest: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, (1) That this association appeals to Congress to provide 
at the earliest possible time funds for the United States Department of 
Agriculture adequate to carry forward and complete the campaign of 
eradication inaugurated with reference to the Mediterranean fruit fly ; 

(2) That this association urges the Secretary of Agriculture to extend 
the markets for Florida fruits and vegetables as rapidly as is consistent 
with safety ; 

(3) That this association recognizes and heartily approves a policy 
of reasonable indemnification or reimbursement of persons whose crops 
have been, or may hereafter be, destroyed as a necessity of the eradica- 
tion campaign; and 

(4) That this association transmit a copy of these resolutions to the 
President of the United States, to the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
to the Members of the Congress of the United States. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I also ask to have inserted in the Recorp 
an editorial from the Wail Street Journal of October 4 entitled 
“Florida and the Medfly.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Wall Street Journal, October 4, 1929] 
FLORIDA AND THE MEDFLY 


In its fight against the Mediterranean fruit fly Florida asks three 
things of the Government—sufficient money to carry on the war until 
the last fly is dead, compensation to the growers whose products are 
destroyed in the eradication work, and easing of the regulations to 
permit marketing of uninfected fruit. It seems no more than justice 
to grant these requests. 

This is by no means a local or State matter. The fly is not bound 
by State lines, but is capable of spreading over a large percentage of 
the country. It is a direct menace to that part of the country, in- 
directly affects business in the other parts, affects the food supply of 
the whole country and promises, if let alone, to increase the cost of 
living for all. 

Our gross agricultural income from all fruits and vegetables approxi- 
mates $1,500,000,000 a year. This is equal to the cotton crop, lint and 
seed, and is about one-eighth of the total agricultural income including 
that received from all livestock products. A large proportion of that 
production is threatened in case the fly should get out of hand in 
Florida. 

We are apt to think of the fly merely in connection with citrus fruits. 
This of itself would be serious enough, but that is only a beginning. 
All deciduous fruits and most vegetables are liable to its infection. All 
but the colder States are in danger of it. Just how far north it can 
survive is not yet known, but probably up to the Pennsylvania border, 
southern Ohio and Illinois. 

More than a million carloads of fruits and vegetables are shipped 
every season in the United States. A large proportion comes from the 
warmer States within the range of the fly, extending from Florida to 
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California. The loss of a substantial percentage of this traffic would 
mean something to the railroads and to the labor that handles the 
freight. 

Perhaps the least important item in this business is that of the con- 
tainers necessary to pack the shipments. But to pack the fruits and 
vegetables for market requires more than a billion containers, and the 
business of making them is an industry running into some millions of 
dollars. Labor in the forests, sawmills, and factories is directly con- 
cerned in this matter. 

But the greatest menace is in the danger of loss to the producers. 
Some States, such as Florida and California, depend upon fruits and 
vegetables for a large proportion of their agricultural income. Cut off 
the purchasing power of any community, State, or group of States and 
the whole country feels the effect of this lessened spending power. 

Florida is not asking generosity. The fight is not her fight but that 
of the whole people of the United States, and they should enter it whole- 
heartedly in order to save a great industry in which all are interested. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I should like to say in this connection 
that the special committee sent to Florida by the Secretary of 
Agriculture to look into the work of eradication and the needs 
for carrying it on to completion have reported. 

They commend the effort already made and speak highly of 
its progress. 

They recommend that the work be continued, and that suffi- 
cient funds be provided to accomplish the thorough and com- 
plete eradication of the Mediterranean fly. 

They do not specify the amount required. 

Florida is not asking for any specific amount; in fact, all 
Florida asks is that the Mediterranean fly be exterminated and 
that there be no let-up in the fight. 

The department says that we can exterminate the fly. 

The President says that whatever is necessary to that end 
will be supplied. 

We can therefore leave to the Department of Agriculture, the 
Budget Director, and the President the determination of what is 
needed in this regard. 

What Florida wants is to be rid of this menace entirely and 
completely. We do not want to hear any more about it after 
next April. 

The question of compensation and reimbursement will have to 
wait until the work of eradication is practically over, because 
losses and damage caused by the eradication process, which is 
for the benefit of the whole country, can not be determined until 
that is completed. * 

People who say that money has been wasted and that only a 
limited amount will be required are not helping the situation. 
The experts of the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau 
of Entomology and those who have been called to their assist- 
ance are better judges and more competent to advise respecting 
the problem and the means of dealing with it and requirements 
for its satisfactory solution. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, there has been a great deal 
of complaint regarding the delay of this bill in the Senate. The 
country and the Senate to some extent do not really appreciate 
the conditions under which this bill was received from the 
House. 

When the bill was in the House, a rule was adopted permit- 
ting amendments from the Ways and Means Committee to be 
first considered. All the time was consumed in that way; for 
I am told by an expert who has examined the Recorp that there 
was but one amendment offered from the floor to the bill when 
it was pending in the House. In other words, under the rule 
adopted in the House, 435 Members of Congress, except 1, were 
debarred of the privilege of offering amendments to correct this 
bill. 

As far as an opportunity to correct this bill is concerned, as 
far as‘an opportunity has been given for the people of the dif- 
ferent States and the different districts to have their views and 
convictions upon the tariff question presented, it can be done 
alone in the Senate. In the Senate we have given permission for 
the amendments of the Finance Committee to be first considered. 
The members of the Finance Committee are now impatient. The 
needs of States and constituencies and districts should have 
an opportunity to be presented and voted on in this body. If 
the House would permit debate, would permit amendments to be 
presented in the House, and send the bill here only after full 


discussion and opportunity of voting, the speed in the Senate 
could be much increased. 
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The important thing is not the rapidity with which the bill 
is passed, but whether or not the bill is a good one when passed. 
We have not had any tariff legislation since 1922. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
minute? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. My understanding is, as the Senator has 
stated, that no amendments were allowed in the House, but 
that the committee itself made certain amendments, and they 
proposed some 90 amendments after the bill had been reported, 
and nearly all of them were increases. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator has stated the matter well. I 
stated that only 1 Member out of 435 Members in the House 
was allowed to offer an individual amendment, and that was 
upon the privilege of bonding wheat to Cuba. Only one Mem- 
ber was permitted to offer an amendment to this bill in the 
House except the Members who belonged to the Ways and 
Means Committee. As the Senator said, they offered ninety-odd 
amendments, which consumed all the time, and all of those 
amendments proposed increases. The Republican members of 
that committee, constituting about 19, I believe—I do not know 
the exact number—acting together, composing that committee, 
were the only people privileged, not to debate the bill—that is 
not so bad—but even to offer amendments to correct the out- 
rages in this bill as far as their States and constituencies were 
concerned. 

When this bill came here with that situation, with over 400 
congressional districts practically deprived of the right of offer- 
ing amendments, it necessitated a long debate, and necessitated 
the offering of amendments here to give the peop!e a chance to 
have their convictions expressed, which was denied in the 
House. 

I am not for abandoning this bill. As soon as it becomes 
apparent that a bill will be amended, and that the rates will 
be made good and beneficial, those who do not favor tariff 
bills of that kind and character apparently reach the conclusion 
that the bill ought to be abandoned. The fault is not with us. 
The President called an extra session, and asked an army to 
come in and get into action when that army was divided. He 
has not had time to reconcile it. He has actually entered the 
field of battle on legislation with his party divided as hope- 
lessly as I have ever seen it. If that fault belongs to anybody 
it belongs to the President, who alone had the right to call 
Congress into session. 

I have no complaint to make of the President for not express- 
ing his views and convictions on the tariff. It seems to me 
it has been conceded by thoughtful observers of American poli- 
tics that the President has two relations. In one of them he is 
President of the United States, and knows no party in certain 
functions and duties, and should know no party. The Depart- 
ment of Justice should be above partisan politics. Partisan 
politics should have no place there. The department should be 
administered irrespective of political and partisan considera- 
tions. The State Department likewise should be free of partisan 
politics. Since our policy has been, when we leave the coast 
and go abroad, that we stand united, the State Department 
should be free of partisan politics. As I say, neither the At- 
torney General nor the Secretary of State should be influenced 
in his action by partisan politics. It should be pure and 
above it. 

Outside of that, after giving good administration, the Presi- 
dent is the leader of his party. Roosevelt was the leader of 
his party. Cleveland was the leader of his party when it came 
to party politics, and so was Wilson. They were chosen to di- 
rect party policies, and they stood as the leader of the party. 
Now, if the President abandons the leadership, if he has no 
convictions and no views and no advice to give to his party, it 
would come with poor judgment and poor taste for a Democrat 
to complain of a leader of the opposition allowing it to scatter 
and become a disorganized mob. It is for him to determine 
whether, in the leadership of his party, it is his duty to get the 
remnants of his party together on this tariff bill and try to 
hold them together. It is a matter for him to decide, as leader 
of the Repubiican Party, but not for us Democrats to advise the 
leader of the opposition about abandoning his party and leaving 
it to be routed and disorganized. 

It does seem to me that that is about what is occurring in 
polities. 

Mr. President, what is the position of the Democrats? We 
came here and saw a divided army on a tariff bill—the Re 
publicans divided. We reached the conclusion that the people 
would get more relief, a better tariff bill, and agriculture would 
be aided, by uniting with the Progressive Republicans, and not 
standing here to carry out the behests of the reactionary regular 
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Republicans. We know it is only by this process that the exac- 
tions and iniquities and enormities contained in this bill can 
be defeated, and we purpose to defeat it. As far us I am con- 
cerned, I favor carrying the bill through, voting on the amend- 
ments, voting on the relief promised agriculture, voting to try 
to give reductions, and to keep exactions and extortions from 
the farmers and consumers. If we get a good bill, one better 
than the existing law, let us stand and fight for it, even if the 
House should surrender to the reactionary Members of the Re- 
publican Party. 

I think patriotism on the part of those who desire to give 
relief to agriculture and to other industries of this country 
demands that we should proceed with this bill. 


SPECULATIVE OPERATIONS ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, out of order I send to the desk a 
resolution for introduction, and ask that it may be read and go 
over under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tion. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 144), as follows: 


Whereas it appears impossible, in the absence of any great natural 
physical calamity, that an actual loss of $16,000,000,000 of intrinsic 
values in stocks and bonds, or any other loss amounting to billions of 
dollars can actually occur in a single day or in a few days; and 

Whereas the actual intrinsic values of securities based upon the physi- 
eal properties devoted to the industrial and economic processes of the 
Nation can not change day by day at relatively great differences without 
peril to the economic structure of the Nation; and 

Whereas such great and violent fluctuations as have occurred during 
recent months are apparently the result of speculative operations on 
the stock exchanges of the Nation; and 

Whereas such speculative operations have caused a syphoning of the 
money necessary to the normal commercial and industrial functions of 
the people from remote sections of the country; and 

Whereas the speculative operaticns of the stock exchanges threaten 
the stability and integrity of the entire industrial life of the country ; 
and 

Whereas it is necessary that legislation be enacted to regulate purely 
speculative operations in the securities representing the physical equip- 
ment of the industrial structure of the Nation; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United States has confirmed the 
power of Congress to elicit information as the basis of necessary legis- 
lation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a committee of five Senators be appointed by the 
Vice President, which shall include as members thereof the chairman 
and the ranking minority member of both the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and the Committee on Banking and Currency of the Senate, and 
that such committee is hereby authorized and directed, by subcom- 
mittee or otherwise, to investigate the facts and the practices concerning 
or relating to speculative operations connected with stock exchanges 
within the United States and to report their findings, together with 
such recommendations as they deem necessary, to the Senate not later 
than February 1, 1930. 

The said committee or subcommittee is hereby authorized to sit, 
act, and perform its duties at such times and places as it deems neces- 
Sary or proper; to require by subpena or otherwise the attendance of 
witnesses; to require the production of books, papers, documents, and 
other evidence; and to employ counsel, accountants, experts, and other 
assistants. The cost of stenographic service to report such hearings 
shall not exceed 25 cents per 100 words. The chairman of the com- 
mittee, or of the subcommittee, or any member thereof, may sigr sub- 
penas and administer oaths to witnesses. 

Heads of departments and their respective assistants and subordi- 
nates are hereby respectively directed to comply with all directions 
of the committee for assistance in its labors, to place at the service 
of the committee ali the data and records of their respective depart- 
ments, to procure for the committee from time to time such informa- 
tion as is subject to their control or inspection, and to allow the use of 
their assistants for the making of such investigations with respect to 
individuals and corporations under their respective jurisdictions as the 
committee or any subcommittee thereof may from time to time request. 

The cost of investigation shall be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate on vouchers of the committee or subcommittee, signed by the 
chairman and approved by the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
under the rule. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I notice in the 
morning press a statement made by the minority leader on this 
side with reference to the stock market, which I desire to have 
inserted in the Recorp in connection with the resolution offered 
by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
will be printed in the REcorp. 


The clerk will read the resolu- 


The resolution will go over 
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The statement of Senator Ropinson of Arkansas is as follows: 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE DEBACLE 


Confidence in business conditions in the United States has been 
disturbed and somewhat upset by the recent collapse of the stock mar- 
ket. The financial world witnessed last Thursday an amazing spectacle. 
It was the culmination of unprecedented speculation in stocks—a proc- 
ess which has been going on for many months. It is regrettable to note 
that in spite of efforts of large financial organizations to restore confi- 
dence, there are still daily exhibited evidences of general instability of 
prices—downward tendencies to points almost as far below fair and 
reasonable standards as they were above when the panic came. As any- 
one might have anticipated, and as some did foresee, millions of small 
investors lost their resources and are involved in bankruptcy and ruin. 
Hundred of thousands, perhaps several millions, of citizens of limited 
resources have seen their savings disappear in a financial maelstrom 
which has also drawn into its vortex some who until recently believed 
themselves rich. 

Never in the history of the world have the values of stocks ad- 
vanced so rapidly, and perhaps with so little justification, as during the 
last several months. Funds were withdrawn from all forms of conserva- 
tive investments and employed ir speculative ventures. Securities, in- 
cluding bonds which were unquestionably safe, have found no purchasers. 
Political agencies and large financial concerns are censurable for en- 
couraging speculation in preference to conservative investments. No one 
in authority stood in the way or resisted the movement—a movement 
which clearly from its inception foreshadowed disaster. 

Until the storm had come in full fury little, if any, warning was 
given to the helpless to seek shelter from its wrath. 

With the whole world copying the efficiencies of the United States, 
buying our goods and looking with jealous eyes at our great storehouses 
of wealth and gold, we witness the humiliating spectacle presented in 
the collapse of the New York Stock Exchange—a collapse greeted by 
foreign experts as a great relief to their business institutions. 

One sympathizes only with those who were deluded into the pur- 
chase of securities at prices which bore no relationship to their present 
or prospective values. How pitiable would be the narrative, if it could 
be fully told, of the thousands who have been plundered by a financial 
system of transactions which finds approval neither in economics nor 
in morals! Happily the storm is receding, but what a wreckage is 
visible in its wake! Everywhere the surface of the financial sea reveals 
broken masts and fallen spars. Along the beach are stranded shattered 
hulks and wasted cargoes. 

Will. the scavengers of the financial sea feast and fatten upon the 
garbage and the refuse? 

It may be well to trace the beginning of this calamity. If the 
foundation of the belief of ruincd investors was faith in the strong 
position of American industry, it is also true that the prophets and high 
priests of American prosperity, represented by no less personalities than 
a former President of the United States, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and the former Secretary of Commerce, now President, contributed by 
unduly and repeated optimistic statements to the creation of enthusi- 
astic if not frenzied ventures in stocks. The good faith of these gentle- 
men may not be impugned except in so far as their zeal is justly at- 
tributable to the desire for that partisan political advantage which is 
so often derived from real or fancied business conditions. Had the 
Democratic Party been in power when the stampede on the stock 
exchange occurred the ruinous results would have been charged by 
Republican leaders to the financial policies of the administration. What- 
ever causes may have contributed to the trouble, it must be admitted 
that neither the President, the Secretary of the Treasury—the greatest 
since Alexander Hamilton, we are told—nor any other leader or agent 
of the administration took adequate steps to prevent the collapse, 
which they should have known must follow the orgy of speculation 
stimulated by their utterances; nor were any appropriate steps promptly 
taken to stay or check the recession when it passed below the sane eco- 
nomical level—the level established by the due and proper influence of 
the capital involved and the earning power. 

The power and prestige of the United States has been greatly less- 
ened in the eyes of everyone. All Americans shrink with shame at 
the humiliating spectacle. In justice and in fairness the hope is born 
that readjustment will be prompt and recovery speedy. That in the 
future prudence and sound judgment will predominate; that political 
authorities will refrain from fanning speculative enthusiasm into a fame 
and then refusing to quench the flame before it has consumed so much 
of the wealth and destroyed so much of the happiness of blameless and 
innocent people. 

In a belated effort to stabilize conditions the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce delivered a radio address last night in which he attributes 
the panic on the stock exchange to boom psychology, and in which he 
asserts that the purchasing power of the public has not been diminished 
materially. It sounds like irony when Mr. Klein declares : 

“The growth of the income of the Nation and the advance in the 
well-being of its business men, its wage earners, and its farmers during 
recent years has not been due to boom psychology nor to temporary and 
fleeting causes.” 
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It is neither necessary nor wise to employ now the same processes of 
exaggeration which resulted in excessive speculation. Everyone knows 
that among farmers and among many small business men in other indus- 
tries there has existed for a long period alarming depression. Congress 
is in extraordinary session in recognition of that fact. There has been 
substantial diminution in the purchasing power of consumers, due not 
alone to the losses and bankruptcies which have occurred through stock 
transactions but due in part to the natural and logical reactions which 
always follow periods marked by unusual speculation—reactions which 
bring contraction and slowing-down processes in various spheres. Con- 
fidence will return and stocks will recover so that their prices will bear 
fair relationship to actual values. These conditions and results, how- 
ever, may best be promoted by frank recognition of the certainty that 
conservatism will supersede recklessness in business affairs and that 
this may mean some shrinkage in the volume of business transacted for 
a considerable time. 


THE F. H. SMITH CO. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, some time ago I offered 
a resolution to investigate the operations of the F. H. Smith Co. 
and other like companies here in this city. Since then the 
Department of Justice has made an extensive investigation of 
that affair. I learn that this Smith Co. outfit is still engaging 
in this business through the mails and other instrumentalities 
of the United States. I therefore desire to have inserted in the 
Recorp the informatioh the Department of Justice has furnished 
me at my request. 

I especially want to call attention to a letter to Mr. R. Golden 
Donaldson, of Washington, D. C., who I believe is a lawyer and 
a banker, in reference to a case in which he received some 
$35,000, what we would ordinarily call a “ rake-off,”’ in these 
transactions, all of which is unethical for a lawyer and banker. 
I am informed that there are 20 or 30 of those cases in which 
he so participated. 

I am having this matter printed at this time as a special 
warning to the people of the country to keep out of these 
investments, and to caution them, if they already have invest- 
ments, to go to their own reliable banker or to one of the better 
business associations before they transfer back to this company 
any paper they now hold, because the company is practicing as 
great frauds in buying back this paper as it did in issuing the 
original paper. 


For these reasons I ask that this document be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
There being no objection, the paper was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Is there objection? 


IN THE SUPREME CouRT OF THE Districr oF COLUMBIA 
THE UNITED STATES V. JOHN DOB 
Criminal docket 

Now comes the United States, by Nugent Dodds, special assistant to 
the Attorney Genera] thereof, and, in answer to motions to quash sub- 
penas duces tecum heretofore issued and served upon the F. H. 
Smith Co., a corporation; the F. H. Smith Co. of Virginia, a cor- 
poration; the F, H. Smith Investment Co., a corporation; the Union 
Trustee Co., a corporation; the Smith Selling Co., a corporation; and 
the Columbia Trustee & Registrar Corporation; and subpenas here- 
tofore issued and served upon B. F. Viehmann, J. W. Tastet, M. M. 
Nelson, B. F. Dawes, and George E. Schroebel, says: 

That each and every of the books, papers, records, documents, 
and writings designated in said subpenas duces tecum are required to 
be produced as ordered in said subpenas for the examination of the 
grand jury before which is now pending an investigation in respect 
to alleged criminal conduct of divers persons and corporations in con- 
nection with the affairs of the F. H. Smith Co., the F. H. Smith 
Investment Co., the Smith Selling Co., the F. H. Smith Co. of Vir- 
ginia, the Columbia Trustee & Registrar Corporation, the Union 
Trustee Co., and other corporations hereinafter named; and concern- 
ing the conduct of the following-named persons, among others, in re- 
spect to their dealings with the above-named corporations, and with 
other persons and corporations; G. Bryan Pitts, Samuel J. Henry, C. 
Elbert Anadale, Henry C. Maddux, R. Golden Donaldson, Daniel R. 
Crissinger, Frederick N. Zihlman, John H. Edwards, jr., and others, 

Concerning the matters that are to be presented to said grand jury 
for its investigation and in response to and particularly answering 
paragraphs 5 and 6 of the motion to quash that subpena duces tecum 
heretofore issued to said the F. H. Smith Co., said special assistant 
to the Attorney General says that he has been informed, and is about 
to present evidence to the grand jury, of the following: 

That: In 1873 the F. H. Smith Co. was established by one Francis H. 
Smith, in Washington, D. C., to conduct a real-estate loan and insurance 
business. The company was unincorporated until May 13, 1901, at 
which time it obtained a charter from the State of Delaware, as the 
F. H. Smith Co. On May 27, 1920, another corporation, the F. H. 
Smith Investment Co., was organized, also under the laws of Delaware, 


No, —, original. 
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with G. Bryan Pitts and Samuel J. Henry as two of the officers and 
directors. Pitts and Henry were also officers of the previously incor- 
porated the F. H. Smith Co. The prior corporation, the F. H. Smith 
Co., became inactive, and, on July 8, 1926, changed its name to the 
Smith Selling Co., and the F. H. Smith Investment Co. then changed 
its name to the F. H. Smith Co. Pitts and Henry were officers of 
all of these corporations. Branch offices were maintained in New York 
City, Chicago, Boston, Minneapolis, and other large cities. 

The new the F. H. Smith Co., organized by amendment to the 
charter of the F. H. Smith Investment Co. on July 8, 1926, as afore- 
said, bas not conducted a real-estate loan and insurance business as a 
successor of the old the F. H. Smith Co., but, since its organization, 
has been engaged largely in financing the construction of buildings in 
some of the larger cities of the United States—not as a matter of 
loaning money to outside persons and corporations originating such 
projects, but as enterprises of the F. H. Smith Co. itself, through 
associated corporations created and organized by the officers of the 
F. H. Smith Co. and their associates and employees. During the last 
few years G. Bryan Pitts has been chairman of the board of directors; 
Samuel J. Henry, president ; one C. Elbert Anadale, first vice president ; 
and John H. Edwards, jr., a vice president. 

During this latter period the company has been engaged largely in 
the business of selling real-estate bonds purporting to be secured by 
mortgages on divers properties in the cities of Washington, D. C.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Buffalo, N. ¥.; and Orange, Va. 
The general plan of operation has been to organize corporations offi- 
cered by employees or associates of the F. H. Smith Co. or of said 
Pitts, Henry, and Anadale. Such corporations would then acquire the 
title to real estate in one of the cities above named, which property was 
usually personally selected and purchased by and through said Pitts 
and said Henry. Thereupon the corporation that had been formed for 
that purpose would issue its bonds purporting to be secured by a mort- 
gage upon that land and the building to be erected thereon. These bonds 
would then be sold to the public in an amount approximately sufficient 
to pay for the construction of the building and a profit of about 15 
per cent to the F. H. Smith Co. Subsequently the title to the property 
would be transferred to some other corporation, likewise organized by 
and officered by Pitts and Henry or their associates. A new mortgage 
would then be executed by the new corporation in a much greater sum 
than the original mortgage, and more bonds would then be issued. 
These bonds would also be sold to the public by said the F. H. Smith Co., 
which would get for its service in such sale approximately another 15 
per cent. Subsequently a further mortgage or mortgages would be made, 
the last of which would be used as the basis of still another bond 
issue, which latter bonds would also be sold to the public, purporting 
to be secured by the same properties. In connection with the sale of 
these latter bonds another “profit” would be taken by the F. H. 
Smith Co. 

In each instance, as above suggested, the corporations that issued 
the bonds were creatures of the F. H. Smith Co. and its officers above 
named. Also, the trustees to whom the mortgages were made securing 
those bond issues were either Pitts and/or Henry personally or corpora- 
tions controlled by officers of the F. H. Smith Co. Thus the mort- 
gagors, the mortgagees, and the corporation that advertised and sold 
the bonds were practically identical. 

As buildings were constructed by the straw corporations, the money 
realized from the original construction bond issues was held by the 
F. H. Smith Co., to be paid to such contractors as were engaged to do 
the construction work. The contracts for construction were awarded 
upon bids submitted to the F. H. Smith Co., who held the construction 
funds, as aforesaid, and supervised and controlled the erection of all 
buildings. The bids were passed upon and contracts awarded by said 
Pitts and said Henry, as officers of said the F. H. Smith Co. It was a 
common practice for those officers, who thus had control of the award- 
ing the contracts, to surreptitiously demand and receive from some one 
of the bidding contractors personal gratuities aggregating, in many 
instances, $30,000 or more in consideration of their acceptance of that 
econtractor’s bid. 

Said the F. H. Smith Co. had, as aforesaid, branch Offices in many 
large cities—the general office being at Washington, D. C. These offices 
were headquarters for State agents and representatives who were en- 
gaged in selling real-estate bonds of the kind and nature above men- 
tioned to the public, and who were also engaged in selling stock in the 
F, H. Smith Co. by personal solicitation. In 1926 and the years follow- 
ing difficulties were encountered in the personal sale of such securities 
in several States. On August 24, 1926, the Ohio State Securities Com- 
mission refused to grant a license to sell their securities in that State. 
On May 24, 1927, their license in Pennsylvania was revoked. On 
August 29, 1927, the State of Indiana also revoked their license. On 
March 6, 1929, the State of Minnesota revoked their license and refused 
them permission to sell their securities in that State; and on June 12, 
1929, their license was suspended in the State of New York. On 
December 19, 1927, at a meeting of the board of directors of said the 
F. H. Smith Co., attended by Directors G. Bryan Pitts, Samuel J. 
Henry, John H. Edwards, jr., Daniel A. Crissinger, Frederick N. 
Zihlma., and Ezra Gould, it was resolved that the F. H. Smith Co. 
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baving been deprived of its right to sell securities through agents in 
those States in which their licenses had been suspended or revoked, 
would continue to sell to the residents of those States by the use of the 
mails; and a mail-order department was thereafter maintained and 
extensively operated by the corporation, and many bonds and stocks 
were sold by mail in those States. During the course of the existence 
of the present the F. H. Smith Co.—that is, from July 8, 1926—and 
its immediate predecessor, the F, H. Smith Investment Co., more than 
30 other corporations were organized in the course of its dealings of 
the nature above mentioned—among others the following: 

Hamilton Hotel Corporation—C, Elbert Anadale, secretary and treas- 
urer; G. Bryan Pitts, director. 

Wilkins Corporation—G, Bryan Pitts, president; Samuel J. Henry, 
vice president ; C. Elbert Anadale, secretary and treasurer. 

Consolidated Hotel Co.—G. Bryan Pitts, president; Samuel J. Henry, 
vice president; C. Elbert Anadale, secretary and treasurer. 

Chesapeake Building Co.—William Frank Thyson, president (renting 
agent for the F. H. Smith Co. properties). 

Rochester Corporation—Henry C. Maddux, president. 

Hamilton Hotel (Inc.)—Henry C. Maddux, president. 

Hamilton Hotel Co.—Henry C. Maddux, president. 

Arco Hotel Co.—Henry C. Maddux, chairman of the board. 

Properties Investment Corporation—Henry C, Maddux, president. 

Fifth Avenue Apartment Corporation—Edward J. Brennan, president 
(manager of Hamilton Hotel) ; William Frank Thyson, secretary. 

Fairfax (Inc.), of Pittsburgh—Henry C, Maddux, president. 

Glenmore (Inc.)—Henry C. Maddux, president. 

Washington-Pittsburgh Holding Corporation—Henry C. Maddux, presi- 
dent. 

Berkshire Corporation—William F. Jorgensen, president (manager of 
insurance department, the F. H. Smith Co.). 

Cavalier Corporation—Henry C. Maddux, president. 

Pemberton Building Co.—Alexander Suter, secretary (business associ- 
ate of Pitts). 

Drummond Apartment Corporation—Alexander Suter, president. 

Fairfax Apartment Corporation of Buffalo—Henry C. Maddux, presi- 
dent. 

Beverly Building Co.—William Frank Thyson, secretary. 

Law and Finance Building (Inc.)—Henry C, Maddux, president. 

Metropolitan Properties Corporation—Henry C. Maddux, president. 

Columbia Trust Co.—Samuel J. Henry, president; C. Elbert Anadale, 
vice president. 

Columbia Trustee and Registrar Corporation—Samuel J. Henry, presi- 
dent ; C. Elbert Anadale, vice president. 

Union Trustee Co.—C, Elbert Anadale, president; John H, Edwards, 
jr., vice president. 

Hartland Apartment Co.—William Frank Thyson, president. 

McKinley Co.—William Frank Thyson, president. 

New Amsterdam Co.—Alexander Suter, vice president; 
Brown, assistant secretary (superintendent Smith Building). 

Fremont Corporation—Henry C. Maddux, president, 

Martinique (Inc.)—Henry C. Maddux, president. 

Jefferson Apartments (Inc.)—Alexander Suter, secretary-treasurer. 

James Madison Hotel (Inc.)—Henry C. Maddux, vice president. 

Maddux Hotels (Inc.)—Henry C. Maddux, president; J. Maynard 
Magruder (formerly vice president the F. H. Smith Co.), vice president ; 
Paul J. Dundon (formerly comptroller the F, H. Smith Co.), secretary- 
treasurer. 

Specific instances—concerning which evidence is to be presented to 
the grand jury—of the manipulation of property by the F. H. Smith 
Co., its officers and agents, and associates, follow: 

THE HAMILTON HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In 1921 one Felix Lake obtained a 60-day option on the two lots on 
which the Hamilton Hotel now stands. Shortly thereafter Lake was 
approached by G. Bryan Pitts and an associate, who asked him for a 
two-thirds interest in the properties, in return for which they would 
finance the erection of a new hotel and give Lake one-third interest in 
the profit. Lake agreed to this and the property was purchased. The 
total cost of the land was approximately $340,000. The corstruction 
of the building cost approximately $1,200,000, a total cost of approxi- 
mately $1,540,000. 

The first mortgage on this property was executed by the Hamilton 
Hotel Corporation, which had been lately organized. The trustee named 
in this mortgage was said Samuel J. Henry, and the said Pitts and 
Anadale soon thereafter became officers of that corporation. Against 
this first mortgage the sum of $1,200,000 in bonds were issued and sold 
to the public. On the same day—July 1, 1921—a second mortgage was 
executed by said the Hamilton Hotel Corporation to said Pitts and 
another as trustees, purporting to secure one Francis Cook, a clerk of 
the F. H. Smith Co., for a purported advance in the sum of $600,000. 
This mortgage was later released and another second mortgage, in the 
sum of $1,000,000, was executed on February 2, 1924, advancing the 
total mortgage indebtedness: at that time to the sum of $2,200,000. A 
month prior to the execution of this second mortgage an audit of the 
affairs of the Hamilton Hotel Corporation had disclosed a deficit of 
£359,000, and it subsequently became bankrupt. This latter mortgage 
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in the sum of $1,000,000 was, in the meantime, on March 31, 1925, fore- 
closed, and the many creditors of the corporation who had taken bonds 
secured by that mortgage in lieu of money due them lost all but 4 per 
cent of their respective accounts by reason of the fact that the property, 
which was bid in at the mortgage sale by one Thyson, as an agent of 
Pitts, brought only $54,500, subject to the first mortgage of $1,200,000. 
Divers creditors were requested by Pitts to refrain from bidding at the 
sale, and were promised a consideration so to refrain. On April 1, 
1925, the title to said property passed to the above-mentioned Anadale, 
vice president of said the F. H. Smith Co., by assignment of the right 
that said Thyson had acquired at the mortgage sale. Shortly thereafter 
Anadale deeded the property to the Wilkins Corporation, after leasing 
the hotel itself to the Consolidated Hotel Co., of which Anadale was 
president, and of which said Pitts and said Henry later became officers. 
The controlling interest in the capital stock of the Wilkins Corporation 
was owned by said the F. H. Smith Co., and the officers of the Wilkins 
Corporation were also the said Pitts, Henry, and Anadale. Four 
months after the transfer of the legal title to the said Wilkins Corpora- 
tion the Hamilton Hotel Corporation, of which said Pitts had become 
the managing director, was adjudged a bankrupt. The books of account 
could not be found, and the creditors’ claims were entirely lost. On 
January 5, 1927, the Wilkins Corporation transferred the title to said 
hotel to the Chesapeake Building -Co., which never had any active cor- 
porate existence. From the Chesapeake Building Co. the legal title was 
transferred, on April 28, 1927, to the Rochester Corporation, and there- 
upon the Consolidated Hotel Co., who had theretofore operated the hotel 
under a lease, as aforesaid, also became bankrupt. Thereafter, on July 
6, 1927, the Rochester Corporation executed a mortgage in the sum of 
$1,550,000 to the Southern Maryland Trust Co., trustee, of which latter 
company said Samuel J. Henry was president. This mortgage refunded 
and increased the original first mortgage of $1,200,000, and is still an 
encumbrance on the property. Bonds for the full amount—$1,550,000— 
were issued and sold to the public. Thereafter, on December 10, 1928, 
one Henry C. Maddux—the Properties Investment Corporation—pur- 
chased the entire property for approximately the amount of the first 
and second mortgages that then existed, in the aggregate sum of 
$1,800,000. On the same day that this property was so purchased by 
the Properties Investment Corporation, an additional mortgage was 
made and used as the basis for still another issue and sale of bonds in 
the aggregate sum of $1,050,000. The two trustees involved in this 
transaction were the Union Trustee Co. (whose officers were Anadale, 
Edwards, and Miller, of the F. H. Smith Co.), and the Columbia Trustee 
& Registrar Corporation (whose officers were Henry, Anadale, and 
Trimble, of the F. H. Smith Co.). 

Thus the Hamilton Hotel property, the operation of which had been 
the subject of two bankruptcies, and which had been purchased by Pitts 
and his associates at the above-mentioned foreclosure sale for approxi- 
mately $1,300,000, was made and now is the purported security for bond 
issues in the aggregate sum of $2,800,000, of which bonds $2,600,000 
were sold to the public. 

At the time of the sale of the last $1,050,000 bonds purporting to 
be secured by this property an appraisal of the property by Ford, Bacon 
& Davis, of New York City, to the effect that the property and equip- 
ment was worth more than $3,000,000, was extensively circulated 
through the mails. Ford, Bacon & Davis also appraised many other 
properties which were promoted and financed by the F, H. Smith Co. 
and its officers. The circumstances under which such appraisals were 
made merit the investigation of the grand jury, as is indicated in the 
photostats following, said Umsted, to whom the following memorandum 
is addressed, being then the president of the Hamilton Hotel Corpora- 
tion, and said Roth being employed from time to time to obtain such 
appraisals a8 were desired. 


“ Memorandum for Mr. Umsted 


“ Please let this serve as a memorandum to ask Whiteford to send me 
a copy of H. D. Tudor’s memorandum on adjustments to be made out 
of the $3,600,000 second trust on the City Investment Building. I 
think there are several copies in the City Investment folder which 
he has. 

“ Roth is going to Cleveland to-night. He will wire you at the Hamil- 
ton to-morrow night for an appointment, his idea being he go to Wash- 
ington at his own expense, together with the manager of Ford, Bacon 
& Davis, to look over our properties in a general way with you for the 
purpose of seeing whether Ford, Bacon & Davis can issue appraisals of 
sufficient size to justify loans against our equities. He tells me that 
Ford, Bacon & Davis made an appraisal of $4,300,000 for the Southern 
Building, against a previous best appraisal in Washington of $2,700,000 
and that it was on the basis of this appraisal that he was able to get 
a new first mortgage of $2,100,000 and a new second mortgage of 
$400,000, or a total of $2,500,000, although the building actually cost 
Walker in the first place only $1,750,000, 

“APRIL 29, 1924.” 


Journal entry 
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EXPLANATION 
December 15, 1924, above company paid by its check No. 113 to 
Richard Roth for services rendered in securing appraisal for our account 
on Hotel Hamilton. 
Entered October 29, 1925. 
JuLY 14, 1925. 
CAVALIER APARTMENT HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This building was completed in 1927 on a tract of land at 3500 
Fourteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C. The land was purchased 
for approximately $172,000, and the Hilltop Manor Co. erected the 
8-story apartment building now known as the Cavalier Apartment Hotel, 
at a cost of approximately $1,400,000, which was loaned to that company 
by the F. H. Smith Co., and bonds in that sum were sold to the public 
by the F. H. Smith Co. G. Bryan Pitts appears as trustee in the 
mortgage. The Hilltop Manor Co. subsequently got into financial 
difficulties and applied for an extension in connection with its mort- 
gage indebtedness. Pitts insisted on immediate payment, and the Hill- 
top Manor Co. abandoned the entire property to him. The building 
was then practically completed, and was finished by Pitts for a small 
sum. The following fali—1928—the property was deeded to the Berk- 
shire Corporation, whose president was an employee of the F. H. Smith 
Co. Subsequently, within two or three months, the property was deeded 
to the Cavalier Corporation, and on the same day a refunding mort- 
gage in the sum of $1,950,000 and a further mortgage in the sum of 
$350,000 were placed on the property. One million nine hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars of bonds were issued against the mortgage in that 
sum. Subsequently, in May, 1929, the F. H. Smith Co. offered for sale 
through the United States mails bonds purporting to be secured in part 
by the said mortgage in the sum of $350,000, thus increasing the issues 
to be secured by mortgages on this building to the aggregate sum of 
$2,300,000, and this when, as aforesaid, the said property had actually 
cost approximately $1,500,000 within two years of that time. The 
trustees in each of the three mortgages were corporations whose officers 
were also officers of the F. H. Smith Co. 


FAIRFAX APARTMENT HOTEL, PITTSBURGH, PA, 


In November, 1925, G. Bryan Pitts and Samuel J. Henry selected a 
site for the erection of an apartment building at 4614 Fifth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. This site was purchased for $92,500, the contract being 
executed by John A. Wahl, an employee of the F. H. Smith Co., and the 
property was deeded in 1926 to the B.ith Avenue Apartment Corpora- 
tion, of which W. F. Thyson, a rental agent for the F. H. Smith Co. 
properties, was secretary. A mortgage—G. Bryan Pitts, trustee—was 
immediately executed in the amount of $1,500,000, and bonds in that 
sum were sold to the public by the F. H. Smith Co. The building was 
erected for approximately $1,200,000. The F. H. Smith Investment Co., 
operating with said the F. H. Smith Co., was the custodian of the pro- 
ceeds of the bond issue used to construct the building. At this time— 
January, 1926—the law firm of Donaldson & Johnson, of Washington, 
D. C., were under a retainer of $2,500 per month as attorneys for said 
the F. H. Smith Investment Co. Officers of the F. H. Smith Invest- 
ment Co. were to and did pass upon bids submitted for the erection of 
the building and award the contract. At this time R. Golden Donald- 
son, of the aforesaid law firm of Donaldson & Johnson, who were under 
retainer, as aforesaid, to the said F. H. Smith Investment Co., demanded 
and subsequently received from the contractor who ultimately received 
the contract $30,000 in consideration of the services rendered by said 
R. Golden Donaldson in assisting said contractor to secure the contract 
for the erection of said apartment house. 

In May, 1928, the property was deeded to a new corporation known 
as the Fairfax (Inc.), of Pittsburgh. On the following day two new 
mortgages, one in the sum of $2,140,000 and one in the sum of $860,- 
000, were made by the new corporation on the same property. The 
trustees of both of these mortgages, aggregating $3,000,000, were cor- 
porations whose officers were also officers of the F. H, Smith Co. 
Bonds were sold until an aggregate of $2,140,000 were outstanding, 
purporting to be secured by this property; and, subsequently, another 
issue was sold against the $860,000 mortgage and other worthless 
securitiés. 

Thus, the total sum of the mortgages on this property, against which 
bonds were sold to the public, was $3,000,000, in spite of the fact that 
the building had been erected and equipped the previous year at a 
total cost of approximately $1,500,000, which included the furnishings 
thereof and the land upon which it was erected. In computing the 
cost of the property at the aforesaid approximate sum of $1,500,000, 
no deduction has been made of the gratuity of $50,000 exacted by the 
F. H. Smith Investment Co,’s attorneys from the contractors, 

(See exhibits following.) 


W. R. Hier, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 11, 1926. 
Mr. R. GOLDEN DONALDSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Pursuant to our verbal agreement and in consideration of 
the services rendered by you in assisting us to secure, through the 
F. H. Smith Co., the contract for the erection of an apartment house 
in Pittsburgh, to be known as the Fifth Avenue Apartment, we agree to 
pay yeu the sum of thirty-five thousand dollarg ($35,000), as follows: 
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Five thousand dollars ($5,000) out of each of the first three payments 
received by us on account of the contract, and ten thousand dollars 
($10,000) out of each of the next two payments received by us on 
account of the contract. If we are paid in full for the building in a 
less number of payments, then the balance due you shall be paid out 
of the final payment to us. 

This is contingent upon our signing contract with the owner of said 
building on terms satisfactory to us. 

Very truly yours, 
BoYLe-ROBERTSON CONSTRUCTION Co., 
J. C. ROBERTSON, Treasurer. 
Approved and agreed. 
R. G. DoNALDSON, 

July 6, 1926. Received $5,000 on account. A. B. Engel. 

August 6, 1926. Received $5,000 on account. A. B. Engel. 

September 8, 1926. Received $10,000 on account. R. G. D. 

October 8, 1926. Received $5,000 on account. A. B. Engel. 

November 6, 1926. Received $5,000 on account. A. B. Engel. 
EXTRACTS FROM MINUTES OF SPECIAL MEETING OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

OF THE F. H. SMITH INVESTMENT CO., HELD DECEMBER 24, 1925 


A meeting of the board of directors of the F. H. Smith Investment Co. 
was held at the offices of the company, 815 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C., on Thursday, the 24th day of December, 1925, at 
11 o’clock a. m., in the forenoon, said meeting having been duly called 
by order of the chairman of the board of directors. 

The bond-purchase agreement executed between the Fifth Avenue 
Apartment Corporation and the company, dated November 27, 1925, for 
the purchase of an issue of first-mortgage bonds in the sum of $1,400,000 
was presented for consideration. 

Mr. Pitts moved the following resolution: 

“ Resolwed, That the bond-purchase agreement between the Fifth 
Avenue Apartment Corporation and the F. H. Smith Investment Co. 
be in all respects ratified and approved and the proper officers of the 
corporation are hereby authorized to do any and all acts necesssry to 
carry out its terms, and that a copy of said agreement be filed in the 
record book of the corporation.” 

The resolution having been seconded and a vote taken thereon, the 
resolution was declared unanimously adopted. 

The chairman presented the matter of the retainer of Messrs. Donald- 
son and Johnson. 

Mr. Henry moved the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That Messrs, Donaldson and Johnson be retained as attor- 
neys for the corporation for the period from January 1 to July 1, 
1926, at a retainer of $2,500, payable monthly.” 

The resolution having been seconded and a vote taken thereon, the 
resolution was declared unanimously adopted. 

C. ELBERT ANADALB, Secretary. 


LAW AND FINANCH BUILDING, ‘PITTSBURGH, PA, 


The site for this building was selected by G. Bryan Pitts, Samuel J. 
Henry, and one Philip M. Jullien, an architect of Washington, D. C. 
A sale contract was made in the name of a stenographer in the office of 
said Jullien. The purchase price of the land was $287,500. Deeds were 
made to the Beverly Building Co.—William F, Thyson, secretary-treas- 
urer—in September, 1926. The construction of the building was com- 
pleted in the early part of the year 1928 at a cost of approximately 
$1,237,000, which, adding the cost of the land, trought the total cost 
to approximately $1,500,000. First-mortgage bonds were sold for the 
latter sum, the mortgage naming Samuel J. Henry as trustee. On May 
14, 1928, said building was deeded to the Law and Finance Building 
(Inc.)—Henry C. Maddux, president—and two new mortgages were 
executed on the following day in the aggregate sum of $3,350,000—one 
in the sum of $2,400,000 and one for $950,000. Against these mortgages 
bonds were sold in the aggregate sum of $2,400,000, and a further issue 
of bonds was advertised, and “interim receipts’ therefor sold, based, 
in part, upon the $950,000 mortgage last above mentioned. As a con- 
sideration for awarding the contract for the construction of this build- 
ing to the contractors who erected it, said Pitts and said Henry 
exacted a gratuity in the sum of $30,000, which was paid in cash. 
Said Henry was the trustee named in the construction mortgage, and 
both were executive officers of the F. H. Smith Co. 


SALE OF PREFERRED STOCK 


During the past two years preferred stock of the F. H. Smith Co. has 
been continuously advertised, offered and sold to the public, in an aggre- 
gate sum of several million dollars. Representations were made to the 
effect that the average net earnings of the company were more than 
twice the amount required to pay the stipulated annual dividends on 
all preferred stock outstanding. Such representation of net annual 
earnings is at variance with all information that has been available to 
the Government and merits investigation by the grand jury. Further, 
such preferred stock has been frequently offered to holders of mort- 
gage bonds for exchange for such bonds; such exchanges, and all sales 
of stock, have been made on the basis of the par value of the stock, and 
much has been so disposed of, through the mails, to persons in distant 
States at times when—unknown to such prospective purchasers—the 
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stock was being offered for sale by divers brokers in Washington, D. C., 
at approximately 70 per cent of the par value thereof; and, further, that 
the funds of the corporation have been dissipated by the payment of 
salaries as great as $90,000 per year each to said Pitts and said Henry; 
and by the payment of large sums as dividends to said Pitts and said 
Henry as the owners of practically all of the common stock, thus greatly 
diminishing the assets upon which the preferred stockholders are de- 
pendent for the security of their respective investments. 

Wherefore, each and every of the said books, papers, records, docu- 
ments, and writings designated in said subpenas duces tecum, and each 
and every of the witnesses named in all of the subpoenas issued in this 
connection are required in the investigation by said grand jury of the 
matters hereinbefore mentioned, and in the investigation by said grand 
jury of many other alleged crimes and misdemeanors on the part of 
divers of the persons and corporations herein named. 

NuGEnNtT DoppDs, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General, 


FLATHEAD INDIAN POWER SITES 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I submit a resolution, which I 
ask may lie on the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 145) was ordered to lie on the table. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Whereas according to documentary evidence brought out at the hear- 
ing now being held by the Federal Power Commission in the matter of 
leasing the Flathead power sites, one of the applicants for a temporary 
permit spent considerable sums of money on Indian powwows and used 
other improper means of influencing the Indians who own the power 
sites ; and 

Whereas according to documentary evidence, brought out at the hear- 
ings now in session, officials and agents of the Rocky Mountain Power 
Co., one of the applicants for a preliminary permit and license for the 
development of the Flathead power sites, made donations to churches, 
clubs, athletic associations, and various organizations, spent sums of 
money to entertain certain conventions, and even defrayed the funeral 
expenses of a certain man; and 

Whereas the salaries and expense accounts of certain officials and 
agents of the Montana Power Co. were charged to the preliminary de- 
velopment as a part of the prelicense costs incurred by the Rocky 
Mountain Power Co.; and 

Whereas officials of the Rocky Mountain Power Co. made affidavits 
that these charges were part of the legitimate cost and actual legitimate 
investment in development of the Flathead power sites, as to which 
the Rocky Mountain Power Co. has applied for a temporary permit and 
license; and 

Whereas the accountant and solicitor of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in written opinions pointed out that those charges were illegal 
and should not be allowed and would open the door to fraud, deception, 
illegal transactions, and were against public policy; and 

Whereas other higher officials of the Federal Power Commission 
recommended that these fictitious claims be allowed, despite these un- 
equivocal protests; and 

Whereas if allowed, these fictitious and illegal claims would have 
been made the basis for rate-making purposes and would have thus 
imposed an unfair burden upon the consumers of power developed by 
the Flathead sites; and 

Whereas these fictitious and illegal costs would also have been part 
of the recapture price which the United States Government would 
eventually have had to pay for these sites; and 

Whereas the ultimate effect of the approval of these- fictitious and 
illegal costs clearly tended to defraud the Government of the United 
States; and 

Whereas the Federal statutes and also the regulations of the Federal 
Power Commission provide penalties for the making and approval of 
false affidavits in connection with costs connected with preliminary de- 
velopments of power sites: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce be authorized 
and directed to make a full and searching investigation into the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the application of the Rocky Mountain Power 
Co. for the development of the Federal power sites; to investigate the 
reasons why the recommendations of the accountant and solicitor of the 
Federal Power Commission were overruled by higher officials; and to 
ascertain whether fictitious and illegal claims of this character have 
been made the basis for rate-making purposes in other applications for 
power sites; and to report to the Senate its findings in the premises, 
together with recommendations for the correction of abuses that may 
be found to exist ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the findings of this committee be laid b<cfore the 
Attorney General of the United States, and, if, in his opinion, a crime 
has been committed, it shall be the sense of the Senate that he shall 
promptly proceed to take the necessary steps for the prosecution of 
those who, in his opinion, may have violated the law. 


Mr. SCHALL. In support of the resolution and to accompany 


it I submit a formal opinion of Charles A. Russell, Solicitor 
of the Federal Power Commission, in connection with the Flat- 
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head power site application, which I ask may be printed in the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the opinion was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


FORMAL OPINION OF CHARLES A. RUSSELL, SOLICITOR OF THE FEDERAL 
POWER COMMISSION, IN CONNECTION WITH FLATHEAD Power SITs 
APPLICATION 

FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, September 30, 1929. 


SOLICITOR’S OPINION NO. 8 


(L-Opinions-Formal (Solicitor). Flathead Lake project, No. 5, Montana, 
Rocky Mountain Power Co.) 


Memorandum for Mr. King, chief accountant 


You have submitted to me the record in the above-entitled matter, 
consisting of the files of the commission, and have asked advice of this 
office upon the question of the inclusion in the prelicense cost of the 
project of the items named above. 

Pagment to Chas. T. Main (Inc.) for cancellation of con- 
aa 14, 090. 16 


Salaries for officials of the Montana Power Co_---_------- 40, 998. 16 


Other items charged to the expense accounts of F. M. Kerr 
and other officials of the Montana Power Co., approxi- 


mately 20, 000. 00 


85, 088. 76 
STATEMENT OF THE CASE 


The application of the Rocky Mountain Power Co. for a preliminary 
permit, dated June 18, 1920, and subsequently filed with this commission. 

An amendment to this application, to conform with the rules and 
regulations of this commission, was dated December 21, 1920, and 
filed with this commission on January 25, 1921. 

No action was taken on the preliminary permit application nor has 
there ever been. 

Application for a license, dated March 26, 1928, was filed with the 
commission on March 27, 1928. Orders, No. 27, were issued on May 28, 
1929. 

The Rocky Mountain Power Co. is owned and controlled by the 
Montana Power Co., and the performance of the conditions named in its 
application for license is guaranteed by the Montana Power Co. in writ- 
ing under, and by virtue of, an instrument executed on May 23, 1928, 
and filed with the commission on May 24, 1928, 

Early in February, 1929, the then executive secretary inquired of 
your office as to whether or not any determination had been made of 
the prelicense cost and was advised by you that none had been so made. 

On February 28, 1929, Mr. J. F. Denison, who is the treasurer of the 
Rocky Mountain Power Co., and holds the same office with the Montana 
Power Co., accompanied by Mr. C, B, Smith, accountant for the Electric 
Bond & Share Co., left with your office a statement purporting to show 
the prelicense cost of this project to January 31, 1929, in the sum of 
$143,004.68. 

Up to that time the Electric Bond & Share Co., of New York, had 
not appeared in the matter, so far as the record discloses, but shortly 
after filing of the informal statement of February 18, 1929, the Rocky 
Mountain Power Co., under the direction of the Electric Bond & Share 
Co., filed in accordance with the provisions of orders No. 27, showing the 
prelicense cost to January 31, 1929, which statement was sworn to on 
March 29, 1929, and received and filed in the offices of this commission 
on April 8, 1929. The latter statement, prepared by, and under the 
direction of, the Electric Bond & Share Co., increases the amount of the 
prelicense cost claimed from $143,004.68 to $180,131.52, which increase 
is represented largely by the claim now asserted as a claim for salaries 
of the officials of the Montana Power Co. 

In other words, the Montana Power Co., up to the time of filing of 
the first statement, had not conceived the idea of charging nearly 
$41,000 for salaries of its officials until advised by the Electric Bond 
& Share Co. to include this in prelicense cost as per the last statement 
filed. 

The record further discloses that at the time of the first prelicense 
statement objections were made by you to certain times therein, but no 
action was taken on such objections by any of the officials of the Federal 
Power Commission. At the time of the filing of the amended statement 
by the Electric Bond & Share Co. the records show that you again made 
written objection to the prelicense statement, under date of April 10, 
1929, and the record shows no action taken on the part of any of the 
officials of the Federal Power Commission with reference to this last 
objection except that the chief engineer, Major Edgerton, suggested that 
in view of your objections orders No, 27 be suspended. 

The record further shows that on April 26, 1929, the then executive 
secretary, without your approval and over your objections, addressed a 
letter to the Rocky Mountain Power Co. wherein he said: 

“The staff of this office has examined your statement and is prépared 
to present, at the recommendation, your claim of $183,312.47 as repre- 
senting the prelicense cost of the project as of January 31, 1929.” 





1929 


The copy of the letter in the files has upon it this notation: “ Not 
approved,” initialed by you. 

So far as the prelicense cost is concerned, nothing has been done since 
that date, and the matter is now pending before the commission in the 
nature of an application for a license, the prelicense cost of which has 
been approved by the executive secretary and by him proposed to be 
recommended to the commission for approval. 

Notwithstanding the fact that such approval has been made, and such 
recommendation about to be made, you have requested the opinion of this 
office as to the legality of such claims as a part of the prelicense cost 
of this project. 


PAYMENTS TO CHARLES T, MAIN (INC.), $10,000 


This claim is presumed to be based upon a contract or agreement, 
made on March 20, 1926, covering a certain engineering work for the 
Black Eagle Falls development and the Mulroney development for the 
Montana Power Co., supplemented by a letter, dated July 8, 1927, from 
Charles T, Main (Inc.) to the Montana Power Co., which shows that 
there are other jobs on which no construction work has been done except 
reports and estimates, as follows: 

Flathead development report : Estimated cost of development, $6,700,000. 

This letter from Charles T. Main (Inc.), did not constitute an amend- 
ment to the original contract as it has never been accepted formally by 
the Rocky Mountain Power Co. 

A letter, dated July 22, 1927, signed by Mr. Kerr, as vice president 
and general manager of the Rocky Mountain Power Co., reads as follows: 

“Dear Mr. Matin: I have your letter of July 8 summarizing the 
status of our various jobs. It is agreeable to us to have these accounts 
considered as you have set forth in your letter, and to have our former 
agreement extended to cover these items. I have had no opportunity 
to consult with Mr. Ryan in this matter, but he will be in Montana 
later on, and I will then have an opportunity to take it up with him. 
I have no doubt he will be entirely agreeable.” 

This letter does not constitute unequivocable acceptance of any such 
thing as may be termed a contract in the letter of July 5, 1927, but in 
view of the decision here made it is immaterial. 

The record further shows, from the statement of April 6, 1928, that 
the services of Charles T. Main, up to, and including, the month of 
November, 1928, were paid by the Montana Power Co. and the whole 
charged as a part of the capital expense of the Flathead project. 

The record shows that in the latter part of February, 1929, the 


address of the Rocky Mountain Power Co. was changed to 2 Rector 
Street, New York, the office of the Electric Bond & Share Co. 


The records further show that a letter from J. Thomas, assistant 
treasurer of the Montana Power Co., addressed to J. F. Denison, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Rocky Mountain Power Co., at 2 Rector 
Street, dated March 23, 1929, reads in part, as follows: 

“The following explanation is offered in substantiation of the pay- 
ment of $10,000 to Charles T. Main (Inc.), for their withdrawal from 
the Flathead power development undertaking: As per written agree- 
ment between the Montana Power Co. and Charles T. Main (Inc.), it had 
been understood that Charles T, Main (Inc.), would supervise the plans 
and the construction of the power plant at the foot of Flathead Lake 
when the necessary Federal license had been secured. Under this under- 
taking they supplied the services and their obligations at bare cost, with 
the idea that a reasonable profit would eventually be realized when con- 
struction was authorized and begun. Under our new relationship with 
Electric Bond & Share Co., however, we will be able to avail ourselves 
of the engineering services of that company hereafter in construction 
undertakings of this character, and it was considered to be the best 
interests of the Rocky Mountain Power Co. and the Montana Power Oo. 
to withdraw from the contract entered into with Charles T. Main (Inc.). 
As a result of conferences between Mr. Charles T. Main, Mr. John D. 
Ryan, and Mr. F. M. Kerr, the sum of $10,000 was agreed upon as a fair 
and equitable measure of profit accrued to Charles T. Main (Inc.), under 
the contract. (Italics mine.)” 

In the last analysis it amounts to a claim for unliquidated damages 
for breach of contract between the Montana Power Co. and Charles T. 
Main (Inc.), as directed by the Electric Bond & Share Co. to which this 
applicant was not a party. 


BRIEF 


Under the act this commission is directed to find the actual legitimate 
cost of construction of the project so that whether the $10,000 was 
paid by the Montana Power Co. or not is here immaterial. It was an 
actual legitimate cost of construction of this project and should not be 
included under any circumstances. We are dealing with fair value. We 
are dealing with the water power act and under the law which controls 
the activities of this commission such amount of $10,000 can not, and 
must not, be included in the actual cost of construction because it is 
not any such thing. If the Electric Bond & Share Co. is taking over 
the supervision of this company’s affairs, and before so doing desire to 
eliminate Chas. T. Main (Inc.) and cause that contract to be abro- 
gated, that is its business, but it is an improper charge to the actual 
cost of the construction of the project upon which the public will be 
required to pay rates and which sum is returnable to the licensee at the 
termination of the license aud paid by the Government. The claim is so 
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preposterous, in the face of the statute, that it does not seem to need 
further discussion. 


INTEREST 


This claim is based upon a computation for interest on moneys ex- 
pended by the Montana Power Co., from time to time, during the years 
1920 to 1928, inclusive, plus the first month of 1929, as shown on page 
11 of the statement filed by the Electric Bond & Share Co. 


BRIEF 


Inasmuch as this question of interest is brought forward in every 
case in which the capital structure or accounting matters are involved, 
it is deemed expedient at this time to determine the question as to the 
allowance of interest and thus prevent a repetition of the question as 
each occasion arises. 

At no place in the Federal water power act is there any provision 
for the allowance of interest on capital amount items. Section 14, 
under which this proceeding is had, provides among other things: 

“That the value allowed for water rights, rights of way, lands or 
interest in lands shall not be in excess of the actual reasonable cost 
thereof at the time of acquisition by the licensee * * *.” 

It will be noted that there is no statutory provision for the allowance 
of interest, but there is a provision for the determination of the actual 
reasonable cost only, and the time is fixed as to the time of acquisition. 
This is the basis of net investment, or, in other words, the actual legiti- 
mate cost of construction. (See Solicitor’s Opinion, No. 2.) 

Unless there is an explicit provision in the statute for the allowance 
of interest, it does not appear to me that such interest may be allowed. 
The law allows interest only on the ground of a contract, express or 
implied, for the payment, or as damages for the detention of money, 
or for the breach of some contract, or the violation of some duty, or 
where it is provided for by statute. (33 C. J. 182 and cases cited.) 

It is very generally stated that interest is of purely statutory origin 
and not the creature of common law; and that interest should be refused 
except in such cases as come within the terms of the statute, unless it 
has been contracted for either expressly or impliedly. And it has been 
said to determine whether interest is to be allowed in a particular case 
is a mere matter of statutory interpretation, even where it is contended 
that great injustice will be done in a particular case. (33 C. L. 183 
and cases cited.) 

So that, it is clear, unless there is express provision in the statute 
for allowance of interest, no interest can be allowed in this proceeding 
on these items. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has held that as a general 
rule interest is not recoverable from the Government. (Sheckels »v. 
D. of C., 246 U. S. 338.) While it may be said that this is not a strict 
case of recovering from the Government, yet it results in dealings be- 
tween the Government and the applicant in which the Government is 
interested in the amount of money that it shall pay at the termination 
of the license, and is likewise interested in the amount of money upon 
which the rate shall pay a return, so that in the face of interest upon 
payments should be entirely eliminated from the capital account. 

It may be contended that under the accounting rule of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission there is provision for the allowance of interest 
during construction, wherein the rule provides: 

“This account shall also include reasonable charge for interest, during 
the construction period before the property becomes available for service, 
on the carrier's own funds expended for construction purposes.” 

This classification of accounts and the determination of the items to 
be chargeable to those accounts is based upon the act to regulate com- 
merce. There is no provision in the interstate commerce act requiring 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to find the actual cost of acquisi- 
tion or the actual cost of construction. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is dealing with an entirely different subject. The question of 
net investment in the properties is not circumscribed by a strict statu- 
tory provision such as the water power act. 

And, even though it were, the rule does not permit the inclusion of 
any arbitrary or estimated amount of interest but permits the inclusion 
only of such items of interest upon the carrier’s own funds which were 
expended for construction purposes. 

The classification of accounts of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
controlling the commission by a statutory provision, deals with what the 
carriers may do subsequent to the adoption of those rules. That is, in 
any construction of railroads taking place after the passage of the act 
and the adoption of the rules the allowance of interest during that 
construction may be made as provided in those rules, but at no place in 
the interstate commerce act is there provision that the interest during 
construction of past performances shall be computed in that manner. 

Of course, under a reproduction theory interest during construction is 
estimated, but we are not dealing with production values; we are not 
dealing with fair values; we are controlled by the water power act. 

Therefore the rules set forth in the classification of accounts of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, here discussed, are not applicable to 
the ouestion of allowance of interest under the facts in the case where 
we are determining the actual reasonable cost of the acquisition of the 
property by the licensee. 

It must be borne in mind that these prelicense costs are not in the 
nature of actual construction. There are costs which are expended for 
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the purpose of determining whether there shall be any actual construc- 
tion or not, and in the nature of a protective right to the licensee or 
permittees, so that any expenditure by them will be protected in case 
they decide to begin construction subsequent to the investigation. 

If there were any actual payments made of interest during this 
period, then it might follow that such item so actually paid would 
become an actual legitimate reasonable cost of such project, be a matter 
for determination of the actual construction cost subsequent to construc- 
tion commencement. 


COMPOUND INTEREST 


It is the policies of the power companies, in filing their capital account 
statements with the commission, to compound interest. This is strictly 
prohibited by law, and the rule of law is that in the absence of contract, 
compound interest is not allowed to be computed upon a debt, and the 
courts look upon it with apprehension and disregard any claim for com- 
pound interest unless there is an express statutory provision permit- 
ting and allowing interest to be compounded as it is against public 
policy. (See sec. 33, C. J. 191, text and decisions following.) 

The rule may be settled now as at some other time than under the 
law interest items, except during construction, will not be permitted or 
allowed, and I submit this memorandum to the end that the commission 
may ultimately and finally determine and decide that question. 

There is no necessity for prolonging the discussion ; there is no neces- 
sity of continuous, repeated conferences over the question. The matter 
ought to be settled and determined as a broad principle in the inception 
of the work and thus curtail the necessity for additional conferences, 
additional time, labor, and services. 

If interest is to be allowed, as claimed under the facts in this case, 
or if interest is to be denied, now is the time to settle this question. 

I respectfully submit that as to this claim the entire amount should 
be rejected as not a proper chargeable item to the actual cost of acquisi- 
tion of whatever property may have been acquired thereunder. 


SALARIES OF THE OFFICIALS OF THE MONTANA POWER CO. $40,998,50 


This is the claim that was the afterthought of the Electric Bond & 
Share Co. This is another attempt to capitalize the operating expenses 
of a parent corporation. These expenses were paid, so far as this record 
show, by the Montana Power Co. many years prior tv the date of the as- 
sertion of the claim before this commission. The salaries of these 
officials, as set forth in the new-claimed statement, are salaries of the 
officials and employees of the Montana Power Co. There is no question 
as to that statement of fact. The Montana Power Co. is a public-serv- 
ice corporation engaged in the distribution of electric energy throughout 
the State of Montana. Whatever salaries were paid to these officials, as 
claimed in this statement, were paid out of the operating expenses of the 
Montana Power Co., and as such were contributed by the public, and 
to now permit this company to include such salaries as the capital ac- 
count of the Flathead project would be capitalizing the operating 
expenses of the Montana Power Co., which under the law and the 
decisions of the court can not be done. (See Solicitor’s Opinion No. 5 
and supplement thereto containing citation of authorization.) 


OTHER ITEMS CHARGED INTO THE EXPENSE ACCOUNTS OF F. M. KERR AND 
OTHER OFFICIALS OF THE MONTANA POWER CO. APPROXIMATELY 
$20,000 
There is included in the claimed prelicense cost, in the nature of 

charges actually accrued and entered in the accounts of January 31, 

1929, but not paid as of that date, item representing personal expenses, 

donations, contributions, railroad fares, hotel expenses of divers and 

sundry officials employed by the Montana Power Co., and aiso such ex- 
penses by parties not connected with the Montana Power Co. of the 

Rocky Mountain Power Co., the applicant herein. 

As to all of these expenses, the record discloses that while the 
same are itemized for each individual, the fact remains that the same 
records show that such itemized expenses day by day have been totaled 
and thereupon an arbitrary part of the total expenses of each individual 
charged or rendered in the nature of an account to the Rocky Mountain 
Power Co. 

These charges, so charged to the applicant, are identified; they are 
arbitrarily determined from total attributable to all sorts of expendi- 
tures ; totals that involve trips to New York, to Washington, Miles City, 
Great Falls, Billings, Wise River, and other projects that are several 
hundred miles distant from the project under construction, and no con- 
nection whatsoever shown as to why such expenses should be allocated 
to this applicant. Donations have been included in such cost running 
into hundreds of dollars which were made by charitable organizations in 
the nature of churches, the Y. M, C. A., and the Boy Scouts. There are 
also contributions to individuals for Indians and with no explanation as 
to who, why, where, what, and what for. To go into the details of 
these charges would be an endless memorandum, but a cursory examina- 
tion of the expense accounts attached show conclusively that there is no 
foundation whatever for the inclusion of these items, as proposed, as to 
actual legitimate cost of construction or the project under consideration. 

Taking up the matter of donations, contributions, etc., the commis- 
sions and courts have universally held that such charges should be borne 
by the stockholders and not charged to the rate payers of the utility or 
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to the rate-buying public. No decisions are found to the contrary, and 
it is the universal rule that expenses for picnics, photographs of em- 
ployees, rodeos, charitable organizations, magazines, newspapers, floral 
pieces, and music should not be imposed upon the rate payers of utilities. 
(See Reno Power, Light & Water v. Public Service Commission of Ne- 
vada, United States district court, by Judge Parrington, reported 
P. U. R. 1923, E 495-501.) 

Charges to operating expenses consisting of donations, presents, club 
dues, etc., should be paid out of net earnings. (Red River Power Co. 
North Dakota, P. U. R. 1923 BE, 5384-567.) 

Donations to charity can not be charged in operating costs. 
Crystal City Gas Co., N. ¥. P. U. R, 1923 E, 91-102.) 

Evidence of items consisting of club dues and donations to charities 
were considered by the Idaho commission, and that commission said: 

“The evidence does not warrant the charge of these items to the rate 
payer.” (Idaho Power Co. v. Thompson, P. U. R. 1927 D, 308-402.) 

The same commission, in considering donations in a similar case, said: 

“* * * The commission is of the opinion that donations should 
be borne by the company and not by the rate payer, and so finds.” (In 
re Boise Water Co., P. U. R. 1926 D, 821-360.) 

The Pennsylvania commission has likewise followed the general rule 
when it said: 

“Donations are payable out of fair return and will therefore be ex- 
cluded from operating expenses.” (Herring v. Clark’s Ferry Bridge Co., 
P. U. R. 1926 D, D 514-530.) 

Such expressions, of course, mean that not being chargeable or includ- 
ible in operating expenses, any such donations, etc., should be paid by 
the stockholders and directors of the company and not be borne by the 
rate payers. 

The West Virginia commission had definitely adopted the policy when 
it said: 

“The company has charged to operating expense $566 donations, The 
commission is of the opinion that donations should be borne by the 
company and not by consumers, this amount is not allowed, therefore, 
as an operating expense.” (In re Cumberland & Alleghany Gas Co., 
P. U. R. 1928 D, 20-76.) 

These items shown on their face to be donations, according to the 
itemized expense account, should be totally eliminated from any com- 
putation made by this applicant as not proper charge to capital account 
of this applicant for the reason that if the stockholders desire to make 
contributions, that is their business and must be at their own expense. 
The rate-paying public and consumers should not be required to bear 
the burden of promiscuous donations, even though commendable. 

Such a procedure, even though the amount involved may be small, 
when adopted by the Federal Power Commission would open the door 
to fraud, deception, illegal transactions, and against public policy, and 
if permitted in one instance, sanctionei by this commission, the power 
companies throughout the country could by donations of unlimited 
amounts use the rate-payer’s money for the purpose of influencing 
opinions, controlling local politics and policies, against the will and 
express desire of the consuming public. 

The time to stop this process is in its inception, and while I may be 
criticized, as I expect to be, for raising the question where the item is 
comparatively small, yet I do not propose to violate the oath as an 
attorney at law and sit idly by and permit the commission to be led 
into the position of recognizing and sanctioning charges of this char- 
acter which would be criticized, and justly so, when this is examined in 
later years by those in authority. Those items being wholly contrary 
to statute, contrary to the decisions of the commission and the courts, 
can not be included or recognized in the accounts of the power com- 
panies, and to do so would be violation not only of the statute itself 
but would be contrary to the decisions which have been carefully con- 
sidered, properly adjudged, and entered as to the policy governing the 
public and power companies, 

Reviewing next the expense accounts filed by Mr. Kerr and other 
officers and employees of the Montana Power Co., it is noted that there 
are many, many items of uncertain description, one of such repeatedly 
occurring being a “ special expense’ item of $38. Directing your atten- 
tion to the expense item of April 15, 1927, of Mr. Kerr, here is an item 
beginning January 14, extending through to December 31, covering a 
matter of a year, upon which they have allocated out of the $2,607.47 
the amount of $2,000 to the capital cost of this project. This is too 
uncertain and too indefinite to be recognized. If any part of this sum 
has been paid as a part of the expense in obtaining the permit or the 
license of this applicant it will do no harm to point out in that account, 
and what part is so attributable. 

Furthermore there are items included here, such as Hamilton 
powwow. Those of us who have lived in the far West know what an 
Indian powwow is; but why in the Lord’s name the consumers of this 
utility and the general public at large should be expected to stand the 
expense of an Indian powwow is more than I, as a lawyer, can under- 
stand, and is probably beyond the conception of any lawyer. Such 
conduct can not be too severely condemned. 

Again, under the expense of item of January 4, 1928, extending from 
October 19 to December 13, the whole amount of $2,379.39 is charged to 
this project. Does Mr. Kerr mean to say that during those three months 
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all of this expense involved this single project, or did he do some busi- 
ness for the Montana Power Co., for the Anaconda Copper Co., and for 
the Electric Bond & Share Co. during that time? It will be noted from 
this item that there is more than $1,200 for hotel bills alone, in addition 
to which there is the ever-repeated “special expense” and $100 dona- 
tion to Steve Murphy. It should be interesting to have Mr. Kerr 
explain just who Steve Murphy is and what work he did on this devel- 
opment. It is unnecessary to go through each item of these expense 
accounts and point out the ridiculous, preposterous, and illegal claims as 
evidenced therein; the face of the amounts shows that. 

This whole claim of this expense account should be entirely rejected 
and thrown out of the computation for the reason here urged with in- 
structions to this applicant to make up a claim setting forth the iden- 
tical items which are chargeable to this project, if any, without includ- 
ing expenditures, percentages, or deductions from items which are wholly 
improper, 

As evidenced by the first sheet of Mr. Kerr’s account, under date of 
March 31, 1929, there is charged to the applicant $86.14. This item is 
readily deducted from the claim as constituting the six items beginning 
with the one headed “To Missoula” and ending with the one “To 
Butte.” Why is it necessary to encumber this record with donations 
to Frank A. Hazelbaker, who lives down in Beaverhead County, for 
making a trip to Great Falls, in no instance where he would come nearer 
than 300 miles from this project? Why is it necessary to include dona- 
tions to Reverend Berry in Butte as “‘ special expense ” of $35 and items 
concerning travel outside this territory where this project is located? 
There can be but one answer—that it is an attempt to have the com- 
mission approve items which are wholly illegal, and, therefore, lay a 
basis and foundation for the injection of further illegal items into these 
expense accounts from time to time. This one page of the expense 
account can be eliminated and the item of $86.14 can be sustained, as 
it is undoubtedly proper, but it is not proper to have this commission 
assume the illegal charges which were incorporated in that bill and then 
accept a deduction from some oue unknown to this commission and un- 
known to this record. That statement applies to every one of these 
accounts, and it is my opinion, and I suggest, that the whole of this 
expense account be entirely eliminated and the applicant be required 
to furnish an actual, detailed statement of expense which is applicable 
to this project. 

It is not for this commission to prove what the applicant expended ; 
it is not for this commission to detail employees to check from a lump- 
sum statement of any character, which this applicant may desire to 
present, and to undertake to prove to the commission, through its own 
employees that the account is correct. It is up to this applicant to 
present to this commission a claim that is free from doubt, that is free 
from criticism, and until it presents such a claim which can be ascer- 
tained, which can be understood, and which is legal in form, as to its 
contents and claims, the whole of this claim should be rejected. 

Respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) CHARLES A, RUSSELL, 
Solicitor. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Hess, one of 
his secretaries. 
CLAIM OF CHARLES J. HARRAH AGAINST THE CUBAN GOVERNMENT 

(8. DOC, NO, 35) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relatidns and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


I inclose herewith a report which the Secretary of State has 
addressed to me in regard to the claim of Charles J. Harrah, 
an American citizen, against the Government of Cuba, growing 
out of the destruction in 1917, by authority of the Cuban Gov- 
ernment, of a railroad built and operated by him in the Prov- 
ince of Habana, 

It will be noted that an agreement has been concluded with 
the Government of Cuba in accordance with which the claim of 
Mr. Harrah is to be submitted to arbitration. 

I recommend that an appropriation in the amount suggested 
by the Secretary of State be made in order that the expenses 
which it will be necessary to incur on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the prosecution of the claim to 
final settlement may be met. 

HERBERT HOOvER. 


Tur WHITE House, October 31, 1929. 
NOMINATION OF RICHARD J. HOPKINS 


Mr. TYDINGS. I submit a series of complaints and charges 
against Richard J. Hopkins, who has been nominated for United 
States district judge in Kansas, and ask that the complaints, 
and so forth, may be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, which, I believe, is considering that nomination. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
BRANCH BANKING 


Mr. PINE. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article entitled “ Branch Banking as 
Viewed by a Country Banker,” which appeared in Bank News 
of September 1, 1929. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VAnpENBERG in the chair). 
Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


BRANCH BANKING AS VIEWED BY A COUNTRY BANKER 
By R. W. Hutto, cashier Security National Bank, Norman, Okla. 


[Editor’s note: The following statement was prepared by Mr. Hutto 
in response to a request from J. W. Pole, Comptroller of the Currency, 
that national bankers write him their views on the subject of branch 
and group banking.) 

R. W. Hutto gives the following reasons for being opposed to the sys- 
tem of branch banking: 

First. It is a concentration and centralization of financial structure 
into a few powerful groups. 

Second. A system of branch banking will result in withdrawal of 
funds from smaller communities into the channels of trade of the larger 
cities. 

Third. The individual initiative of the American banker will be de- 
stroyed if we adopt the branch system of banking. 

Fourth. Nation-wide, or even state-wide, branch banking is not sound 
economically. 

Fifth. Individual responsibility of a stockholder to the depositor will 
be lessened by branch banking. 

Sixth. Branch banking will first absorb the incompetent, weak, and 
failing banks, thus increasing hazards of new venture. 

Seventh. Branch banking will eliminate the need and lead to the 
official destruction of Federal reserve banks which have proven their 
worth to American banking and business, 

Eighth. Any necessity of branch banking may be eliminated by amend- 
ments to the Federal reserve act. 

Ninth. Branch banking will destroy the personal element and touch in 
banking. 

The question of group or branch banking appeared on the horizon 
of our American banking system a few years ago on the Pacific coast. 
I remember one of the chief promoters of the idea at that time was a 
Mr. Giannini. This gentleman and his institution, the Bank of Italy, 
were held up to the members of the American Bankers Association 
in no enviable attitude. It was then, and I believe now, the consensus 
of opinion that this was a dangerous tendency and one that would 
lead to a decline of our present banking system. 

I followed closely the discussion both for and against the McFadden 
bill. I was convinced that the passage of such act would not terminate 
this controversy. On the other hand, I was convinced that this was a 
compromise measure and only an entering wedge for that school of 
bankers whose ambition it is to establish in America the system of bank- 
ing which Las been in operation in European countries for several 
centuries. 

My views are to be on the subject of branch rather than group bank- 
ing. We now have sufficient laws to permit the present form of group 
banking which is becoming popular in certain sections. I do not object, 
particularly, to group banking. I believe, if we are to have either, 
that group banking is the lesser of the two evils. The very fact that 
such a system is not as flexible as the branch system and does not lend 
itself to domination of the parent bank so readily, in my judgment 
is an advantage rather than a disadvantage. Group ownership permits 
of some local participation in ownership and control, thereby making 
such individual units amenable to community needs. 

This article will deal entirely with the subject of branch banking, a 
system of banking to which I am thoroughly opposed. With your in- 
dulgence I beg to submit in detail some of my reasons for being in this 
state of belief. 

(1) Concentration and centralization of financial structure into a few 
powerful groups. 

The larger cities will dominate the business interest of the remainder 
of the country. Such concentration of power will be a constant menace 
to all kinds of business, including that of banking. In 1920 and again 
during the present year we witnessed the storm of criticism heaped upon 
the Federal Reserve Board because of its exercise of power in attempting 
to govern interest rates. In my judgment, the power of the Federal 
Reserve Board will pale into insignificance compared to the power of the 
financial group which will come into being once our national banking 
laws openly permit branch ownership. Not only will money rates be 
regulated, but credit will be supplied when and where it is desired by 
such group. Such condition will apply both as to borrowed money, or 
credit, and to rates on time deposits or savings. Large corporations 
will be extended credit upon easy terms, while small independent con- 
cerns will be denied or furnished at prohibitive cost. 

(2) A system of branch banking will result in withdrawal of funds 
from smaller communities into the channels of trade of the larger cities. 
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Large corporations and the big financiers of the cities will be the bene- 
ficiaries. Funds will be concentrated for use in financing the big enter- 
prises. The city or parent bank will underwrite bond and stock issues 
and work them out to the interior through the medium of their branches. 
The credit created by the large volume of deposits of the parent bank 
arising from the various branches will form the basis for an enormous 
expansion of credit. The loanable funds of the local branch will be 
invested by the parent bank in bonds and other open-market paper. 
The matter of financing the small local merchant, the farmer, and. other 
individuals of the rural communities will be left to local means. Such 
institutions as the Morris plan of banking will be the only means left 
for individual loans. Finance companies will be given a complete mo- 
nopoly on all classes of commercial paper formerly offered to ttle local 
bank. If this tendency increases the bank in the small community will 
simply become a depository and no longer will its officers have any 
influence in the development of the community. The theory of a bank 
being a reservoir of credit for the needs of the local community will be 
set aside. When this condition prevails, then truly the savings of 
socicty will be available for the larger corporations. 


UNIT SYSTEM AMERICAN 


(3) National sentiment and racial prejudice alone should have an in- 
fluence in molding the form of our banking system. Our banking system 
has been peculiarly American, The contact of some of our financiers 
with those of Europe and their resultant desire to imitate is responsible 
for the present attempt to unite our banking structure under the rule 
of one powerful hand. Is it possible that the people of America wish to 
flegenerate, rather than to continue to progress? The individual initia- 
tive of the American banker will be destroyed if we adopt the branch 
system of banking. 

(4) Nation-wide, or even state-wide, branch banking is not sound 
economically. Banking by reason of its nature does not lend itself to 
branch or chain management. Granted that the head of the branch is 
sincere in his desire to extend the fullest service and use of each branch 
to the local community in which it is located, it is not humanly possible 
for one man to supervise the loans and policies of 100 branches. I 
doubt his ability to handle successfully as many as 10. Under branch 
management, as I understand it, the authority for granting loans and 
deciding policies of management will be passed upon at the head office. 
The branch manager will be simply an office boy. Otherwise he must be 
delegated the authority to pass upon and approve security and shape the 
policies of his branch. The experience of the average banker will reveal 
the fact that with several of the best minds of the community daily 
consulting upon these matters serious errors are committed. Further- 


more, I am thoroughly convinced from inquiries made among my per- 
Sonal acquaintances that no individual of any degree of financial inde- 
pendence will submit to the delay and consequent uncertainty in obtain- 
ing credit in a branch-bank system. 


CHAIN WILL COLLAPSE OF OWN 


I further believe that a nation-wide system of chain banking will col- 
lapse of its own weight. Only a few years ago a German venture in 
large finance, under the direction of Mr. Stinnes, suffered a collapse 
largely because of the question of management. It is a case of the tail 
wigging the dog. As it was in the German venture so it will be in 
chain banking. No one at the head office can possibly have such super- 
human ability as to know at all times what is going on within the 
organization. Our Jarge city banks are now becoming so large and de- 
partmentizefi that the matter of fixing responsibility and obtaining 
proper management is difficult. The bank ceases to be an institution 
and becomes a machine. Our old banking economist taught that along 
with the preacher, the doctor, and the lawyer, a man’s banker bore an 
equally important and confidential relation. Branch banking will see 
the passing of another distinctly American institution. 

Economically chain-store management when applied to banking is un- 
sound, because such system can not be operated by a rule of thumb. 
Mr. Ford can operate his many branches because he knows just how 
many parts are required in the manufacture of his car. He knows 
exactly how long it will require a given number of men to assemble the 
ear. If the proper number of cars are not produced within a given 
length of time, somebody is loafing and Mr. Ford checks up. 

A grocery store can be established upon a cash basis. A pound of 
sugar or sack of flour can be placed on the floor at a definite, prede- 
termined cost and sold to retail at a certain price to yield a definite 
profit. All of the overhead can be reasonably determined in advance. 
The average man or woman when making daily purchases of food is con- 
cerned chiefly with the question of price and quality. Banking, on the 
other hand, is not-amenable to such exact administration. We know it 
costs so much per item to operate our bank, and the larger the volume 
the lesser our average cost per item. We know it requires a certain 
amount of overhead to take care of a given amount of deposits. Such 
a given amount may be doubled without appreciable additional cost. 
But who car forecast the local demand for loans or the probable amount 
of funds that will be available during the year for loaning purposes? 

It is also an established fact that people do not patronize banking 
institutions on account of the question of cost. They are not very 
much concerned with rates or charges so long as they are uot unreason- 
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ably high. They are more especially concerned with the matter of safety 
of their funds and the character of service they receive. Financial sail- 
ing with banks as well as with individuals is not always smooth. The 
reputation a bank has gained for assisting its patrons through rough as 
well as smooth sailing is a determining factor in obtaining the patron- 
age and confidence of the local community. 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY DECREASED 


(5) Individual responsibility of a stockholder to the depositor will be 
lessened by branch banking. Our present national banking laws wisely 
provide for double liability on the part of the stockholder. The large 
consolidation of corporations throughout this country could not have 
been affected if this condition applied in the ownership of stock in pri- 
vate corporations as it does with banks. It is quite evident that a num- 
ber of such consolidations are merely promotion schemes. The actual 
tangible values and earning capacitics of the enterprises involved do 
not justify the enormous capitalization. When the same methods are 
applied to the stock of large branch banking institutions public confi- 
dence in our banks will decline. No individual will feel disposed to 
place confidence in an institution the ownership of which is uncertain, 
and, in like manner, the management dependent upon a group of pro- 
moters. It is a well-known fact that many corporations are now selling 
their stock at a price many times over the original cost of the plant or 
the cost of duplication. The principal that the rate of yield should gov- 
ern the selling price has been lost sight of. 


A CHAIN OF WEAK LINKS 


(6) Branch banking, if permitted, will first absorb the incompetent, 
weak, and failing institutions. This of itself will increase the hazards 
of the new venture. In my opinion no strong bank, doing a successful 
business, enjoying the confidence of the community, and paying its 
stockholders a fair return, will wish to surrender its identity unless a 
large bonus is paid for the control, and far beyond the merits from an 
earning standpoint. This condition, as will be seen, leads again to the 
question of overvaluation and the watering of stocks. This will be a 
splendid field for the promoter, but a very poor one for the investor. 

(7) Will branch banking be an improvement over our present form? 
Will it be an improvement upon the Federal reserve system? These 
should be the only justification for a change. The Federal reserve 
banks were organized as a means of furnishing a reservoir for credit 
and in aiding the interior banks better to serve their communities, We 
were told that the Federal reserve banks would, and did, loosen from 
the throats of American banking institutions the power of Wall Street 
banks. The menace which large independent bankers of Wal! Street 
constantly held over American business was one of the chief incentives 
for an effort to establish the Federal reserve banks. We know that the 
Federal reserve banks have accomplished more than the greatest expec- 
tations of its organizers. If they have failed in any particular it has 
not been because of the limitations surrounding them, but because of 
the lack of proper use being made by the individual members, and pos- 
sibly because of a lack of desire at times on the part of certain indi- 
viduals in whom the authority of management was vested. Theoreti- 
cally and practically the Federal reserve banks have proven their worth 
to American banking and business. They are the backbone of our 
financial system. Branch banking will eliminate their need and lead to 
their official destruction, 

(8) Amendments to the Federal reserve act rather than to the 
national banking act will eliminate the necessity of branch banking. 
In the first place, the law providing that all net earnings of the 
Federal reserve bank in excess of 6 per cent be paid to the Govern- 
ment, as an excise tax, is unjust. This should be so amended as to 
allow the member banks at least 50 per cent of such excess earnings. 
Secondly, the reserve balances of member‘ banks in the Federal reserve 
banks should be subject to interest earnings on a daily-balance basis. 
These funds are being made use of in daily market operations and are 
a source of profit not only to such banks but also to the Federal 
Government. 

The two above-mentioned points are the cause of the greatest amount 
of dissatisfaction and criticism on the part of member banks. It is 
not unjust or unsound for the member banks to raise these objections. 
I am free to confess that such have been my objections from the begin- 
ning of operation of the Federal reserve banks. 


PERSONAL TOUCH ELIMINATED 

(9) Branch banking will destroy the personal element and touch in 
banking. Loans will be extended on a collateral basis only. Character 
and integrity of the individual will have no weight. Every banker has 
in his note case evidence of indebte@ness with no other collateral except 
these intangible values. The willingness of the individual and his earn- 
ing capacity will count for nothing. Again we shall see thrown to the 
trash heap one of the cardinal principals not only of banking but also 
of all business dealings, viz, that moral character and individual in- 
tegrity are governing elements in all credit dealings, Just as the chain 
store sells for cash only, so will loans in q branch bank be made solely 
on a Collateral basis. Dealing with such an institution will be as 
impersonal as with the local post office or railroad ticket office. Then 
the mythical “ glass-eyed banker” will become a reality. 
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Banking is cooperation in its highest sense. The customers of the 
average bank take as keen an interest in their bank as though they were 
actually stockholders. They invite their friends to do business with 
their bank and the stranger within the gate is introduced. Statistics 
will show that about 75 per cent of new business coming into the banks 
over the country Is brought to them by old customers. In like manner 
the country banks have always had their affiliation with city banks. 
Some of them tied by bonds of friendship created through many years 
of pleasant association, others by the sense of obligation because of 
favors extended. The larger institutions of our cities, as well as the 
smaller of the country, are due credit for the development of our 
frontiers. The names of such city banks are legion who have furnished 
capital in the development of the West. Their contributions have been 
invaluable and their influence beyond calculation. We are now witness- 
ing a transition in our economic conditions. Heretofore the Middle 
West has been a borrowing community. Within a few years it has 
become an investing one. The safeguarding of these funds and the 
proper management of the institutions with which the investing public 
comes in contact is a matter of no little moment. 

In conclusion, may I urge that you give most serious attention to 
that great body of independent American bankers who have striven 
conscientiously to serve their various communities. These are the men 
who helped pioneer and build our splendid country. They have assisted 
in making American institutions distinctly American. It is by them that 
the springs of continued prosperity must be fed. We can not continue 
to withdraw all our funds from the wells of the rural communities 
without the spring going dry. Already the chain store is making a 
drain upon the smaller towns and cities. They refuse to leave a balance 
with the local bank, refuse to support the local chamber of commerce, 
the community chest, or pay any local taxes. They insist that their 
funds be rushed to New York, frequently by wire, to avoid delay, for 
the use of broker and speculator. Shall we complete the demise of the 
small town by taking away the local bank and simply make the village 
a filling-station corner? 


PARLIAMENTARIANS OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a 1-page article by Dr. Arthur 
Deerin Call from the Pan American Magazine entitled “ Par- 
liamentarians of the Western Hemisphere.” 

There being no objection, the article 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


was ordered to be 


PARLIAMENTARIANS OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHER®E 


(A suggestion by Dr, Arthur Deerin Call, editor Advocate of Peace; 
secretary American Peace Society; executive secretary American 
Group Interparliamentary Union, Washington, D. C.) 

There are 22 governments in the Western Hemisphere, each with its 
parliament responible, not only for the laws within its own territory, 
but in varying degrees for the determination, support, and direction of 
its country’s foreign policies. These governments naturally bave many 
common interests to reconcile. Most of these mutual interests require 
parliamentary action, and that often outside of treaty and other execu- 
tive functions of states. One wonders, therefore, why there is so little 
effort on the part of the members of these parliaments to become ac- 
quainted with each other. Pan American conferences on a wide variety 
of themes are held almost continuously. Why are there no meetings 
of the parliamentarians of our hemisphere? 

There is an Interparliamentary Union with headquarters in Geneva, 
Switzerland. It held its twenty-fifth conference at Berlin in August, 
1928. Its permanent study commissions, concerned with political and 
organization questions, juridical, economic, financial, ethnic, colonial, 
social, and humanitarian matters, have just been holding sessions in 
Geneva, from August 23 to 31. Twenty-one parliaments were repre- 
sented, the United States by 14 delegates. The only other parliament 
of the Western Hemisphere to have a delegate was the Republic of San 
Salvador. Thirty-six parliaments belong to the Union, carrying a mem- 
bership of near 4,000 parliamentarians; but only 8 of these are from 
the Western Hemisphere, and of these 8 only 4 paid their dues during 
the last year—the United States, Canada, the Dominican Republic, and 
Venezuela, 

The Interparliamentary Union is an international agency of proved 
importance. Founded in 1888, upon the initiative of William Randal 
Cremer, of the British House of Commons, there have been conferences 
as follows: First, in Paris; 1889; second, in London, 1890; third, in 
Rome, 1891; fourth, in Berne, 1892; fifth, at The Hague, 1894; sixth, 
at Brussels, 1895; seventh, at Budapest, 1896; eighth, at Brussels, 1897 ; 
ninth, at Christiania, 1899; tenth, at Paris, 1900; eleventh, at Vienna, 
1903; twelfth, at St. Louis, 1904; thirteenth, at Brussels, 1905; four- 
teenth, at London, 1906; fifteenth, at Berlin, 1908; sixteenth, at Brus- 
sels, 1910; seventeenth, at Geneva, 1912; eighteenth, at The Hague, 
1913; nineteenth, at Stockholm, 1921; twentieth, at Vienna, 1922; 
twenty-first, at Copenhagen, 1923; twenty-second, at Berne and Geneva, 
1924 ; twenty-third, at Washington, 1925; twenty-fourth, at Paris, 1927; 
twenty-fifth, at Berlin, 1928. 
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The union has been able, through these conferences, to exert an 
abiding influence. Both Cremer, its founder, and Lange, its present 
director, have received the Nobel Peace Award. 

At the conference in Washington, in 1925, 16 of the 41 parliaments 
represented were of the Western Hemisphere. Since, however, so few of 
these parliaments send delegates to the conferences in Europe, it would 
seem that there is a special interest in the parliamentary aspects of 
international relations peculiar to the Western Hemisphere. If this be 
the fact, why not have a parliamentary conference for the Western 
Hemisphere, with the view of ascertaining what work, if any, can be 
done by parliamentarians of our western world, laboring together for 
their own enlightenment and the mutual advantage of their respective 
peoples? 

At the recent meetings in Geneva the standing committe on political 
and organization questions urged that the Interparliamentary Bureau 
should assist and facilitate mutual visits between the groups of the 
union, and organize journeys for the purpose of enabling members of 
foreign parliaments to study each other’s problems. A meeting of the 
parliamentarians of the Western Hemisphere would be in line with the 
spirit of that suggestion. 

The United States Government believes in the Interparliamentary 
Union. It appropriates $6,000 a year for the support of the head- 
quarters at Geneva, and $10,000 a year for the expenses of its own 
group. It was host to the Union in 1904 and again in 1925. If under- 
stood, the other parliaments of our western world would not be slow 
to cooperate similarly according to their strength. 

Governments follow where their interests appear to lead. There are 
parliamentary interests, common to the states of the Western Hemli- 
sphere, especially economic, humanitarian, and social, which can not be 
trusted to work out themselves, or ieft wholly to diplomats. These are 
often matters of peculiar concern to the lawmakers. A conference of 
parliamentarians, therefore, unofficially called and conducted, might be 
made the means of a wiser legislation all along the line, of a friendlier 
solution of many of our common problems as they arise, indeed, of 
prime importance to the parliamentary system itself. 

The Interparliamentary Union has been a constructive force. It had 
a direct influence upon the constitution of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, provided for in 1899 at the first Hague conference. It was 
primarily responsible for the calling of the second Hague conference 
in 1907. Its model arbitration treaty received at the second Hague 
conference the votes of 32 out of 44 states represented. 

Perhaps its greatest achievement has been the promotion of intelligent 
relations between governments by enabling the parliamentarians of the 
world to get acquainted with each other. The head of the union is 
Fernand Bouisson, president of the French Chamber of Deputies. The 
executive secretary is Dr. Christian L. Lange. The venerable and ven- 
erated president of the United States group, Senator THreopore E. Bur- 
TON, of Ohio, has labored valiantly in behalf of the union for 25 years. 

A conference such as is here proposed would naturally be held, not 
outside the Interparliamentary Union but as a part of it and in closest 
harmony with the spirit and principles which through the years it has 
so successfully developed. It would, of course, be premature here to 
forecast any program for such a conference. The fact is, however, 
there is a very active branch of the Interparliamentary Union made up 
of the Baltic States—Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Finland. From 
time to time it has been proposed that there should be branches of the 
Interparliamentary Union, say, of the representatives from the parlia- 
ments of Japan and the United States, of certain Near Eastern states, 
and elsewhere. The suggestion here, however, is that there be a con- 
ference of delegates from the 22 parliaments of the Western Hemisphere, 
with the view of studying what new direction, if any, interparlia- 
mentary cooperation here may wisely and profitably take. 

The ways of peace between states are the ways of justice. The 
language of justice is the law, and law is the very object of parlia- 
ments. It is necessary only to mention this aspect of the case. 

A meeting of the parliamentarians from our western states could do no 
harm, It might, indeed, open happy and profitable courses of action as 
yet quite unsuspected by the statesmen concerned to advance the real 
interests of our Americas, 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wonder if it is not possible to 
have just a few minutes’ consideration of the pending bill. We 
have been in session this morning an hour and 50 minutes, and 
the bill has not been referred to except in a general way. I ask 
that the clerk report the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VanpenserG in the chair). 
The clerk will report the pending amendment. 

The Cuucr CrerK. On page 31, paragraph 80, line 22, the 
committee proposes to strike out “ Sodium and potassium,” and 
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to insert in lieu thereof “ Sodium, potassium, lithium, beryllium, 
and caesium.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I had hoped that the chairman 
of the committee would consent to take up the item of oil this 
morning, because there are a number of Senators necessarily 
absent who are interested in these other amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the unanimous-consent agreement we 
can not take up the oil item. I would be perfectly. willing to 
have it taken up, but the amendment relating to oil is one out- 
side of the committee amendments, and I have been told by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] that consent will 
not be given to consider individual amendments to Schedules 1, 
2, and 3. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think my colleague is in error. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not in error. The Senator from North 
Carolina is here and he can answer for himself. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah, the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, will understand that I had reference to 
all the schedules of the bill except the first three that were un- 
amended by the committee, not to any particular one. I thought 
we agreed that we should pursue the usual course with refer- 
ence to these first three schedules; that is to say, that after 
we had finished the consideration of the Senate committee 
amendments there would be no other amendment considered 
with reference to that schedule until we had finished the remain- 
ing schedules. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Thomas amendment is to strike out 

Mr. SIMMONS. Under this agreement if the amendment the 
Senator now proposes comes within the category of an amend- 
ment from the floor and is not an amendment to some amend- 
ment proposed by the committee, it would come under the gen- 
eral rule and would now be in order. I thought the junior 
Senator from Utah desired that course to be pursued with refer- 
ence to these three schedules. 

Mr. KING. I did, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then I stated to the Senator from Utah 
that after these three schedules were disposed of we would be 
willing to apply the rule he desires; that is, to take up and 
consider Senate committee amendments first, and then go back 
and consider any and all amendments from the floor relating to 
that schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Thomas amendment changes 
the paragraphs in the bill and paragraphs to which there are 
no amendments. I was perfectly willing to take it up. I have 
twice asked unanimous consent that when the committee amend- 
ments have been agreed to, we then allow individual amend- 
ments, and that has been objected to. I am not going to ask it 
again, because the Senator from North Carolina has told me the 
program agreed to upon the other side. I would like to clean 
it up, as I have already said, but I can not unless it is done 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I acquiesce in the statement just made by the 
Senator from North Carolina. My understanding was, and still 
is, that we shall go through with the amendments to the chem- 
ical schedule, the ceramic schedule, and the metals schedule, 
and that we shall not take up amendments original in character 
which may be offered to what might be called the Fordney Act 
until we have disposed of the schedules and have come back 
again for that purpose. But where an amendment has been 
made affecting a product, such as amendments have been made 
relating to various vegetable oils, it did seem to me that that 
would not come within the understanding, or, if it did, by 
unanimous consent we could consider the question of oil, be- 
cause the amendments are so interrelated. It did seem to me 
to take up some little amendment to cottonseed oil, or some 
other oil, because that had been suggested by the committee, 
and then leave the question and come back to it again, perhaps 
would not be the best way to dispose of the question of oils, 
the amendments concerning which are so closely interrelated. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are only a few of the other amendments 
which went over on request that have not been acted on, and I 
thought we certainly could take up those amendments. I do 
not think they will lead to very much discussion. There are 
ofhly three or four committee amendments, unless we turn back 
to the amendments that have been passed over. Paragraph 20, 
whiting and putty, is the first one, and then the paragraph on 
American valuation, the vanillin paragraph is next, and the 
camphor paragraph next. All I want to do is to proceed with 
the bill, and get something done. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am sorry I am not clear about what we 
have determined to do about these amendments. As I under- 
stand the situation, if a paragraph is taken up, or if a para- 
graph is found in the bill to which no amendment has been of- 
fered by the committee, then no amendment to that paragraph 
can be made from the floor until we have tinished the first three 
schedules. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the gist of the notice which has already 
been given. It could not be considered unless it was considered 
by unanimous consent. We have a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment that committee amendments shall be considered first. Let 
us not waste any time in discussing this now. There is objec- 
tion to it. Let us go on with the amendment now and get 
through with it, and then take up the amendments which have 
been passed over at the request of some of the Senators, and 
we can consider them. I hope my colleague will not consider 
me unjust or unreasonable in asking that that shall be done. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator insists on taking 
up paragraph 80, we will take it up. I should have been very 
glad to have it go over, because there are one or two Senators 
absent, at least one of whom wanted to speak on the amend- 
ment. I am opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The fact is, we do not know how we are 
going to proceed. 

Mr. KING. We are proceeding with the consideration of the 
amendment in paragraph 80, on page 31. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator know when we can offer 
amendments from the floor? 

Mr. KING. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. When is it? 

Mr. KING. Is it an amendment to an amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; it is an amendment to an unamended 
paragraph. 

Mr. KING. It can be offered after we have finished all of 
the schedules and come back to this item. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is to say, we can offer from the 
floor no amendments to an unamended paragraph until we 
have finished the 15 schedules? 

Mr. KING. Yes; and come back again to this item. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the old rule. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the proposition before us now is 
to subject sodium, potassium, lithium, beryllium, and caesium 
to a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. Each of these products, 
as I now understand, is on the free list except sodium which, 
under some Treasury decision, has been subjected to a duty. 
The Treasury has the happy faculty, when complaint is made 
by some manufacturer, to distort, as I conceive it, the law or 
place an interpretation upon it which subjects an item to a 
high rate of duty or transfers it from the free list to the 
dutiable list, as I understand has been done in the case of 
sodium. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me correct the Senator. 
Under the act of 1922 sodium and potassium carried a rate of 
25 per cent ad valorem in paragraph 5. There was a Treasury 
decision numbered 43066, delivered on December 4, 1928, placing 
sodium potassium on the free list, holding that it was a metal 
unwrought, and it was taken from the dutiable list, where it 
carried a 25 per cent ad valorem duty in the 1922 act, and was 
put upon the free list by that Treasury decision, What the 
House has done, and what the Senate Finance Committee has 
done, has béen to put it back where it was under the act of 
1922, and to include the three new items that were not com- 
mercially known at the time of the passage of the act of 1922, 
namely, lithium, beryllium, and caesium. They are new prod- 
ucts entirely and were not known in 1922, but they are of the 
same character as sodium potassium. 

Mr. KING. According to the Tariff Commission, sodium is 
produced by one company, and its estimated production is about 
5,000 tons at the present time, notwithstanding the fact that 
sodium was on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it carries a rate of 25 per cent. 

Mr. KING. It was held by the Treasury Department to be 
on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Treasury decision so held it in 1928. 
They held that it is a metal unwrought. 

Mr. KING. The production was 5,000 tons. The amount of 
imports is negligible, 260 pounds. That is the information 
which I have. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Why was not potassium treated entirely 
in paragraph 79, which is entitled “Potassium”? Why is it 
again taken up in paragraph 80? 

Mr. KING. I am not sure as to the reasons that prompted 
the Finance Committee to take it in this fashion. Perhaps my 
colleague can enlighten the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not hear the question of 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Why was not potassium treated entirely 
in paragraph 79, which deals with potassium? Why is it again 
taken up in paragraph 80? 

Mr. SMOOT. One is an element and the other is the salt. 
They are different products. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The explanation is not apparent from the 
sections themselves. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that if he will read 
paragraph 79 carefully he will find that it applies to salts of 
potassium only. The items mrentioned there are all salts, 
whereas in paragraph 80 they are entirely a different product. 

Mr. GEORGE. Paragraph 79 treats of the compounds and 
paragraph 80 treats of the metal. 

Mr. SMOOT. Salts or compounds. 
ferent. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Do the uses differ? 

Mr. SMOOT. Entirely. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the use for the metal potassium? 

= SMOOT. The great use of sodium is the manufacture of 
indigo. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am asking about potassium. 

Mr. SMOOT. Potassium is used in organic compounds. I 
can not tell the Senator just the particular items. It has so 
many different uses I can not tell the Senator what they are. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What is the status of potassium used in 
fertilizer? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
on the free list. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Then the potassium in these two para- 
graphs have no connection with fertilizer? 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask my colleague 
what justification the committee found for imposing a tariff 
upon either sodium or potassium in view of the fact that as to 
sodium, which is an important element in the manufacture of 


They are entirely dif- 


That is on the free list. Every bit of that is 


indigo and various other important products, there are no 
imports. 
Mr. SMOOT. It is the chief product in the making of indigo, 


I will say to my colleague. That business was established here 
under the 25 per cent rate. It is true there have not been very 
many imports, but the new items named here to which I have 
called attention are just beginning to be manufactured in the 
United States. They are all manufactured in Burope now. 
The committee felt that if this was to be a new industry it 
at least ought to have 25 per cent ad valorem in order that it 
may be established as an industry in this country. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not in the slightest agree- 
ment with my colleague that this is an industry just estab- 
lished. It has been established for a considerable length of time. 
The Senator said that sodium or potassium is a sort of key 
product in the manufacture of indigo. We are exporting indigo 
to Germany and to China and to various other parts of the 
world. We can undersell almost any other country in the world 
in the production of indigo. If it is important, as it is, in the 
production of indigo and we are producing indigo cheaper than 
any other country in the world and exporting it in competition 
with other countries, obviously there is no reason for a tariff 
upon this product. It seems to me there ought not to be an 
imposition of a tariff upon it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I really feel that we ought to have a duty to 
maintain this industry, particularly on the items that have been 
named by the committee. If there are no imports or if they 
are small, as they may be, then no harm has been done to the 
manufacturers in this country in the making of indigo. Of 
course, the process of manufacture is a comparatively new one. 
It is true we are exporting indigo, but that has all been de- 
veloped since the war. 

Mr. KING. I am not in agreement with my colleague with 
respect to the development of indigo entirely since the war. 
But even if that were true, our exports of indigo are enormous, 
and they compete successfully with Europe, with Germany, 
Switzerland, France, and Great Britain in the production of 
indigo, and so there is no reason whatever for the imposition 
of a tariff: If the tariff is for the purpose of protection and we 
produce enormous quantities and have no competition, it would 
indicate that other nations are not sending any into the United 
States. If we are producing and there are no imports when they 
are on the free list, as some of these products have been, then 
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it is obvious that there is no competition and there is no justi- 
fication for a tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been on the free list only a short time, 
since 1928. There is no telling what the importations may be. 
I say, again, that there was not a single pound of synthetic 
indigo made in the United States before the war. 

Mr. KING. O Mr. President, my colleague now is talking 
of synthetic indigo. 

Mr. SMOOT. The other, of course, is not a manufactured prod- 
uct. It is taken from the ground, the original or natural indigo. 
It occupies a minor position in the dye industry of the United 
States. Germany worked for about 26 years before she found a 
synthetic indigo to take the place of the natural indigo. It has 
just been put on the free list by Treasury decisions and the com- 
mittee felt that we ought to maintain the industry in the United 
States and therefore we propose to give it a 25 per cent ad 
valorem duty, and I hope the Senate will agree to that action 
of the committee. 

Mr. KING. My colleague is speaking of sodium and not of 
the rest of the items? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I am speaking of sodium now. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the junior Senator from 
Utah yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the senior Senator from Utah give us 
some facts about the importations and what they were for the 
last three or four years as to each of these items? Did just a 
few pounds come in while the duty was 25 per cent ad valorem, 
and in what year did they come, and how many pounds were 
brought in? 

Mr. SMOOT. The items are not given separately and I can 
not tell the Senator. I have asked the experts if they have 
the information and they say the items are all kept together, 
so we do not know. 

Mr. HARRISON. So we do not know whether the 122 pounds 
came in during the last 10 years or whether in 1927 or in 1928? 
In other words, we are asked to impose a 25 per cent ad valorem 
duty on something as to which we do not know what the impor- 
tations are or anything about the facts. 

Mr, SMOOT. What we are doing is on account of the Treas- 
ury decision that was rendered which placed these products on 
the free list. We are restoring them to the same rate that was 
carried in the act of 1922. As I said, under that act fixing 25 
per cent, indigo has developed so that we now produce 5,000 
tons in the United States. No one can tell what the result will 
be from the decision of the Treasury Department putting it on 
the free list, but we do want to maintain the industry in the 
United States. The decision was rendered just a few months 
ago, on December 4, 1928. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to inquire of the senior Senator 
from Utah which one of these items he is referring to as hav- 
ing been placed on the free list by a decision of the Treasury? 

Mr. SMOOT. In paragraph 80 all of the items mentioned are 
covered. The decision was rendered December 4, 1928. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They decided that Congress did not intend 
to put those items on the dutiable list, and so, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of Congress to tax them, the Treasury Depart- 
ment decided to put them on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. They decided that they were metal unwrought 
and upon that basis they went upon the free list. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So this is one of the basket clauses? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it was not a basket clause. It was in 
paragraph 5 of the act of 1922. They all carried the 25 per cent 
rate just as we have provided here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is not the Senator able to advise us as to 
the domestic production or the imports or the exports or the 
competitive conditions of any of these articles? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of sodium, about 5,000 tons a year, as I have 
stated before, 

Mr. BARKLEY. The imports? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the production. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The production of sodium? 

Mr. SMOOT. The three commodities the manufacture of 
which is being developed. I refer to the items which were put 
in by way of amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The production all together is about 5,000 
tons. 

Mr. SMOOT. The three that I have mentioned are just being 
developed. I presume there will be produced whatever is called 
for. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. So far as the Senator knows, then, none of 
these articles are imported? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I think an answer to the question of imports 
is that these three metals only very recently became prominent 
and came into use. It is my information that because of their 
strength and lightness two of them are used in the manufacture 
of airplane parts and another one in the metal part of incan- 
descent lamps. It is practically a new industry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it new inthis country or new in the 
world? 

Mr. EDGE. 
standpoint. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Are any of these commodities being manu- 
factured in other countries? 

Mr. EDGE. I presume other countries are manufacturing 
them; Germany is a great manufacturer of chemical and other 
commodities and is endeavoring to try to commercialize them, 
no doubt. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In which country did the manufacture start 
first—in Germany or in the United States? 

Mr. EDGE. The question would never have arisen had it 
not been for the decision of the Customs Court. We are merely 
trying to protect the situation brought about by the decision of 
the Customs Court. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not so much worried about the decision 
as I am about the question whether the commodities men- 
tioned ought ever to have been placed on the dutiable list. If 
this is a new industry, just started, and the committee can not 
give us any information about how far the industry has gone, 
I am wondering whether these items ought to have been placed 
on the dutiable list seven years ago before the industry started, 

Mr. SMOOT. They were not known seven years ago. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If they were not known seven years ago, 
why was the effort made seven years ago to put them on the 
dutiable list? 

Mr. SMOOT. No such effort was made. The three items 
referred to were not known at that time; they have developed 
since that time. They are, as the Senator from New Jersey has 
said, used in the manufacture of incandescent lamps and radio 
tubes, and they are now experimenting with them in connection 
with television. 

Mr. BARKLEY. To which three is the Senator referring? 

Mr. SMOOT. To three of the items mentioned in paragraph 
80—lithium, beryllium, and caesium, 

Mr. BARKLEY. We are now considertng paragraph 80, are 
we not, on page 31? 

Mr. SMOOT. We are. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Which of the five articles mentioned— 
sodium, potassium, lithium, beryllium, and caesium—were not 
known seven years ago? 

Mr. SMOOT. The three I have mentioned to the Senator 
several times. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Three of them—which three? 

Mr. SMOOT. Lithium, beryllium, and caesium. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Sodium and potassium, of course, were 
known seven years ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course; and the House provided for those 
two commodities in the bill as passed by it, and by the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senate committee the other three are 
added. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Did the decision of the Treasury cover 
potassium and sodium? 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are the products it did cover. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And the others also? 

Mr. SMOOT. The others are just fairly beginning to be 
manufactured, but they are, in a way, similar to the others, and, 
of course, would fall under the Treasury’s decision. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This industry, which has just started, and 
against which, so far as the Senate knows, there is no competi- 
tion coming from Germany, is now to be placed under a 25 per 
cent ad valorem tax. 

Mr. SMOOT. We do know that they are made in Germany. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the Senator does not know what the 
cost of production there is; he does not know whether they are 
being imported into this country; and, if he does not know, the 
presumption is that they are not being imported. 

Mr. SMOOT. We do know that they produce chemicals in 
Germany cheaper than the cost for which they can be produced 
in the United States; that we do know. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know that I have the floor, but 
if I have, I yield to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
has the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in paragraph 5 of the tariff law 
of 1922 the Senator will see that all chemical elements not 
otherwise provided for are taxed at 25 per cent ad valorem. 
The question arose whether sodium and potassium were chemi- 
eal elements or were metals unwrought within the meaning of 
two different paragraphs of the 1922 law. If they were held to 
be metals unwrought, they came in on the free list, whereas if 
they were held to be chemical elements, then they came in at 25 
per cent ad valorem, Obviously, in the strict sense of the word, 
they fell in both paragraphs, because they are chemical elements 
irreducible into other elements, and at the same time they are 
metals and they are unwrought; and the Treasury’s decision 
or the Customs Court’s decision—I do not recall which, although 
I think it.was a Treasury decision—— 

Mr. SMOOT. It was a Treasury decision. 

Mr. REED. The Treasury decision chose the horn of the 
dilemma that put them on the free list. -It was perfectly plausible 
to place them with other chemical elements. All we have done 
in paragraph 80 of the pending bill is to take those two chemical 
elements and put them by name where they had meant to be 
put in the act of 1922, along with all other elements not specially 
mentioned. At the same time in doing that, beryllium, and 
lithium, and cesium were put in with them so as to prevent a 
similar mistake or avoid a similar decision by the Treasury in 
regard to them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, notwithstanding the fact 
that they partake of the properties of chemical elements and 
metals unwrought, the language has been framed so that here- 
after they will not be metals unwrought but they will be chem- 
ical elements, in order that they may be taxed. That, legally 
speaking, is the effect of the change? 

Mr. REED. Of course the Senator knows that there is a list 
of elements in chemistry many of which are of small importance, 
and some of them become important as uses are developed for 
them, as in the case of the three metals that are newly added 
to paragraph 80. They are both metals and elements, just as 
iron is a metal and an element. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that the effect of this amendment is 
that hereafter, regardless of other properties, they will come in 
under this 25 ver cent basket clause? 

Mr. REED. Exactly, like all other elements not specially 
provided for.: 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do not care to consume the 
time of the Senate; I am ready to vote; but I desire simply to 
say that, with the information before the Senate as to the con- 
dition of this industry, I do not feel justified in voting for this 
increase. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. [Putting the question.] By 
the sound the noes seem to have it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COUZENS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


The Senator from Kentucky 


Allen Frazier Keyes Simmons 
Ashurst George Kin Smoot 
Barkley Glass McKellar Steck 
Bingham Goff Norbeck Steiwer 
Black Gould Norris Swanson 
Blaine Greene Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Blease Hale Oddie Townsend’ 
Borah Harris Overman Tydings 
Brock Harrison Patterson Vandenberg 
Brookhart Hastings Phipps Wagner 
Broussard Hawes Pittman Walcott 
Caraway Hayden Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Hebert Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Heflin Robinson, Ind. Warren 
Cutting Howell Schall Waterman 
Edge Jones Sheppard 

Fletcher Kendrick Shortridge 


Mr. BLAINE. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
La FOoLl.etrtTe] is unavoidably absent. I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Dirt] is necessarily absent, and I will allow this announcement 
to stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is a quorum present. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment in paragraph 80 as reported by 
the committee, 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The House added “sodium and potassium, 25 per cent ad 
valorem.” That is stricken out under the Senate committee 
amendment and “sodium, potassium, lithium, beryllium, and 
caesium” are included. If the amendment of the Senate com- 
mittee is voted down, does that eliminate sodium and potassium, 
as recommended in the House bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Without another vote. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that this vote 
prevail without another vote. In other words, if this shouid be 
stricken out, then that will settle the question, and sodium and 
potassium will be out. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it will lead to any discussion at 
all. The only way to do that would be to strike out the whole 
paragraph. 

Mr. HARRISON. I move, as a substitute, to strike out the 
whole paragraph, then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
moves to strike out the whole paragraph? Is that the Senator's 
motion? 

Mr. HARRISON. As a substitute for the Senate committee 
amendment, yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
motion is not in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether it is in order or not; 
but, if it is, I have not any objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that the 
motion of the Senator from Mississippi is not in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I thought. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that the vete on 
this proposition, whatever it may be, prevail, so that we will 
not have to vote again on sodium and potassium, because that 
is included in the Senate committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest that the Senator ask unanimous con- 
sent that no further discussion be had—TI shall be glad to have 
that done—and let us take it up in regular order. 

Mr. HARRISON. All right; I make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there cbjection to the re 
quest of the Senator from Mississippi? The Chair hears none. 
The question is on the committee amendment. On that ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

Mr. NORBECK, Mr. President, I desire to give notice at 
this time that I may want to take up this matter in the Senate 
when it comes up there. 

I did not vote on this question. I should not know how to 
vote on it. My attention has been called by the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Epce] to a report of the Tariff Commission 
stating that all of this lithium ore comes from my State of 
South Dakota. This amendment does not propose a tariff on 
lithium ore. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the Chair call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment just entered into calls for no further debate upon this 
item. 

Mr. NORBECK. If the unanimous-consent agreement was 
entered into, Mr. President, the item is disposed of, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unanimous consent was given 
that the item should be considered as a whole, and that no 
further debate should take place. 

Mr. NORBECK. I shall ask recognition when the matter 
has been disposed of, then. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
will state it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. On the roll call, those who desire to strike 
out the entire paragraph should vote “nay,” should they not, 
under the unanimous-consent agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are voting upon the com- 
mittee amendinent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Are we voting upon the committee amend- 
ment, or are we voting upon the amendment of the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair’s understanding is 
that we are voting upon the committee amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought we were voting on the motion to 
strike out. 

Mr. HARRISON. That has been ruled out of order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, another parliamentary in- 
quiry: Do I understand that if the committee amendment is 
voted down, then, under the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
paragraph will be stricken out later? 


The Chair is advised that that 
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Mr. SMOOT. We shall have to take another vote without 
further discussion, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, my understanding was that debate 
would be precluded following this vote, but not before this vote. 
It seems to me perfectly ridiculous that Senators who have come 
into the Chamber within the last five minutes and answered to 
the roll call should not have at least a 2-minute explanation of 
what they are voting on. Following that, I understood the 
Senator from Mississippi or the Senator from Utah to say that 
the second vote would be taken without debate; but certainly 
the first vote was not supposed to be taken in that way. Debate 
was not supposed to be shut off on the first vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. The request was that we should vote upon this 
matter without any further debate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the Chair’s under- 
standing of the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The question is on the committee amendment. On that ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been ordered. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HAWES (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackett]. Not know- 
ing how he would vote on this question, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. SrepHENsS]. In his absence, and not knowing how he 
would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SCHALL (when Mr. SHIPSTEAD’s name was called). 
I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Suripsteap] is 
still ill. 

Mr. TYDINGS (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Mercatr], who is ill. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] and will vote. 
I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the affirmative). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Brarron]}. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
KEAN] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. BLAINE (after having voted in the negative). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HatTrieLp]. I transfer that pair to my colleague the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FoLiettTe] and will allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. GOFF. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. Har- 
FIELD] is detained from the Senate on official business. He is 
paired, I am told, with the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
BLAINE]. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] with the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Ditr]; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Frss] with the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. ConNALLY]; 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roptnson] ; 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GoLpsporoucH] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sm1TrH]; and 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Grterr] with the 
Senator fronr Oklahoma [Mr. THomas]. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DENEEN], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Capper], and the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Moses] are absent on the business of the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SMITH], and my colleague the junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], are necessarily detained on 
official business. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
on business of the Senate of the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Ropinson], the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. ConNALLy], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Brarron], and the Senator fronr Washington 
(Mr. DItr]. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—30 


peteenen 
hipps 
Pittman 


Allen 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Edge 
Glenn 
Goff 


Gould 
Greene 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hebert 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
Oddie 


Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Warren 
Waterman 


Ransdell 
Reed 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
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Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Caraway 


NAYS—34 


Howell Simmons 
Jones Steck 

King Swanson 
George McKellar Thomas, Idaho 
Glass Norris Tydings 
Harris Nye Walsh, Mass. 
Harrison Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Hayden Schall 

Heflin Sheppard 


NOT VOTING—30 


Goldsborough Metcalf 
Hatfield Moses 

Hawes Norbeck 
Johnson Pine 

Kean Robinson, Ark, 
La Follette Robinson, Ind, 
Fess McMaster Sackett 

Gillett McNary Shipstead 


So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 
WILLIAM M. SPARKS, CIRCUIT JUDGE 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, at the direction 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, as in open executive ses- 
sion, I ask unanimous consent to submit a report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I must protest, and object to 
any executive business being done at this time. I hope the 
Senator will pardon me. I do not think we ought to—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to say to the Senator from Ari- 
zona that the action which the Senator from Indiana is trying 
to take is not only at the direction but upon the unanimous 
recommendation of the Committee on the Judiciary; and when 
he makes the report, if he is permitted to make it, I am going 
to ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. It 
is a case in which action is desired to be taken only a few days 
in advance of when the matter will come up regularly. There 
is no objection anywhere. Everyone is unanimous. The fit- 
ness of the appointee is recognized and admitted by everybody ; 
and the action is proposed because the appointee comes from 
the home town of the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. War- 
SON], who, on account of his condition, the Senator under- 
stands, is anxious, perhaps without cause—just as a matter of 
sentiment, perhaps—to have action by the Senate before he 
leaves. 

I do hope, therefore, that no Senator will object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in view of the explanation, I 
think it is entirely appropriate that I withdraw my objection. 
I consequently do so at this time, with the assurance that any 
personal courtesy or personal favor I can ever extend to either 
of the Senators from Indiana will be a great pleasure to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will send up his re- 


Cutting 
Fletcher 
Frazier 


Smith 
Stephens 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Bratton 
Capper 
Connally 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 


rt. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The report is at the desk, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
consideration of the report. 


I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 


Mr. McKELLAR. Let it be stated who the nominee is, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


William M. Sparks, of Indiana, to be United States circuit judge, 
seventh circuit, vice Albert B. Anderson, retired. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Nebraska to the fact that the junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Dit] stated on the floor a few 
days ago that he wanted to put in a standing objection to 
passing upon executive appointments immediately upon a re- 
port such as is made in this case. I simply wanted to direct 
the attention of the Senator from Nebraska to that fact. 

Mr. NORRIS. I appreciate what the Senator has said, and I 
am in full accord with the sentiments expressed by the junior 
Senator from Washington. I would not be making this request 
if there were not an extraordinary condition confronting us. 
I can recall the time when I could not appreciate what it meant 
to have a nervous affliction; I did not think there was anything 
in it. But I have reached the time in my life when, from my 
own experience, I know that a nervous breakdown is the worst 
possible affliction that can come to a human being, and when a 
man is in that condition, he has my sympathy from the very 
bottom of my heart. Some little thing will often do him more 
good than a great thing. If this report were not unanimous, if 
everybody were not perfectly satisfied, or if it were an ordinary 
case, I would not think of making the request I have made. 
But I have an idea that, small as this may seem, it will do more 
good to the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. WarTson] than a 
prescription from a doctor, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the nomination is confirmed, and the President 
will be notified. 


NOTICE OF EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, while there is a pretty good at- 
tendance of Senators I desire to say that several Senators have 
asked if we could have an executive session to-day. Accord- 
ingly, I am going to ask for an executive session when the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Smoor] has concluded his work on the 
tariff bill this afternoon. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, let us finish up with this 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that there 
was a unanimous-consent agreement that a vote be taken on 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi without 
debate. The clerk will state the amendment. 

The LecIsLaAtTive CLERK. The Senator from Mississippi pro- 
poses to strike out, on page 31, lines 22 and 23, being para- 
graph 81. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment, 

The next amendment passed over was, on page 82, line 21, 
under silicofluoride, where the committee proposes to strike out 
“1%,” and insert in lieu thereof “114.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I understand the fact with 
respect to this item, there was a presidential proclamation 
which based the tariff upon the American selling price rather 
than upon the foreign price. That increased the rate mate- 
rially. I do not know how much the increase was. I think it 
was approximately 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The proclamation of the President was equal 
to 1.48 cents per pound. That proclamation was issued by the 
President on September 15, 1928. The House fixed ‘the rate at 
1% cents, and the Senate committee simply put into effect, as 
nearly as it could, the presidential proclamation, fixing the rate 
at 114 cents. Those are the facts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
presidential proclamation? 

Mr. SMOOT. September 15, 1928. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Have circumstances changed 
since that time with reference to this commodity? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only change is that the price is lower 
to-day than it was. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And ‘he Senate committee 
has recommended a reduction from the House rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. We have. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this item is very important for 
acid rinses in laundries and for use in the manufacture of iron, 
enamel ware, and the production of opalescent glass. There is 
no doubt but that the rate now suggested by the Senate com- 
mittee, though it is lower than the rate suggested by the 
House, is an increase over the Fordney-McCumber law, where 
the values were based upon the foreign prices rather than upon 
the American prices. So that we are now increasing the tariff 
duties above those of the Fordney-McCumber law. We are de- 
creasing them slightly below the figures fixed by the House, but 
approximately in harmony with the figures fixed in the presi- 
dential proclamation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The item carried 25 per cent ad valorem, and 
the presidential proclamation increased that so that the rate 
would be 1.43 cents instead of 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. The increase would amount to approximately 50 
per cent ad valorem on the foreign selling price, which would 
make it 100 per cent above the rate fixed in the Fordney- 
McCumber law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call my colleague’s attention to page 48 of 
the Summary of Tariff Information, where he will see that the 
imports are vastly increasing. 

Mr. KING. I am familiar with that. May I say to my 
colleague that I am in favor of a tariff upon this product? I 
think it is entitled to consideration. I do think, however, that 
the rate suggested by the committee is too high because it is 
100 per cent increase over the rate in the Fordney-McCumber 
law. But I shall not make any further objection. 


What was the date of the 
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Mr. HARRISON. I would like to ask the Senator from Utah 
a question with reference to this item, which is so unlike the 
other item. The amount imported is practically the same as 
that produced in this country, 3,000,000 pounds. There has been 
a full investigation by the Tariff Commission, and they have 
recommended practically this rate. Those are the facts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 32, line 24, the committee 
proposes to strike out “three-eighths” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “ one-half,” so as to read: 


Sodium sulphide, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to have an explana- 
tion of the amendment. I understand it is an increase in the 
rate on this product. 

Mr. SMOOT. In paragraph 82 of the act of 1922 it was pro- 
vided that sodium sulphide containing not more than 35 per cent 
of sodium sulphide should bear a rate of three-eighths of 1 cent 
per pound, and that the rate on sodium sulphide containing more 
than 35 per cent of sodium sulphide should be three-fourths of 
a cent per pound, 

The House provided a rate of 1 cent a pound on the product 
containing not more than 35 per cent sodium sulphide, and 
three-fourths of a cent per pound on that containing more than 
35 per cent. The Senate committee amendment provides a rate 
of one-half of 1 cent per pound on the product eontaining not 
more than 35 per cent of sodium sulphide, and 1 cent per pound 
on that containing more than 35 per cent. 

Sodium sulphide occurs in commerce as (1) crystal sulphide, 
containing about 30 per cent of sodium sulphide, and (2) the 
fused or concentrated, containing about twice as much sulphide 
as the erystal product. Sodium sulphide is used chiefly in the 
manufacture of dyes and in the dyeing of sulphur colors, and 
as a depilatory agent in leather manufacture, 

Sodium sulphide was formerly manufactured from salt cake. 
A substantial part of the present consumption is now supplied 
as a joint product in the manufacture of certain barium chemi- 
cals, in which it is an important item of credit. Sodium sul- 
phide is also obtained as a by-product in the manufacture of 
carbon bisulphide, 

In 1927 the domestic production of sodium sulphide was 
92,988,000 pounds; sales were 76,892,000 pounds, valued at 
$1,692,000, or a unit value of $0.022. 

Imports of sodium sulphide containing not more than 35 per 
cent of sodium sulphide in 1928 were 837,000 pounds, valued at 
$17,056, or a unit value of $0.020. Imports containing more 
than 35 per cent of sodium sulphide in 1928 were 8,376,000 
pounds, valued at $166,000, or a unit value of $0.020. Quota- 
tions in 1928 were: 


Crystals, 30 per cent, 24% cents per pound; solid, 60 per cent, 3% 
cents per pound. 


The committee felt that, based upon the importations, the 
rate ought to be one-half cent per pound. That is the picture as 
it appeared before the committee, and instead of three-eighths 
of a cent, the committee made the rate one-half a cent. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. KING. As I understand, we are now considering the 
first proposed amendment and not the one later in the para- 
graph, which deals with the same commodity, but of a higher 
grade. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, the first grade. 
crystal now. 

Mr. KING. The act of 1922 imposed, if we are to determine 
what a fair tariff rate is by the imports and the production, a 
very high rate, three-eighths of a cent per pound. The imports 
were only 836,000 pounds, and the production was 92,988,000 
pounds, of all grades. Unfortunately, the tariff expert has not 
furnished me the data as to the proportion to be allocated to the 
item under consideration now and what proportion is to be al- 
located to the next amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call the attention of the Senate to the 
equivalent ad valorem. The equivalent ad valorem in 1925 was 
14.01 per cent, in 1920 it was 14.59 per cent, and in 1927 it was 
15.44 per cent. That is the specific rate of three-eighths of a 
cent a pound translated into the equivalent ad valorem. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask my colleague, where the production is 
nearly 93,000,000 pounds and the imports are only 836,000 
pounds—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is quoting figures about both 
items. 


We are dealing with the 
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Mr. KING. I stated that that comprised the two items in 
the same paragraph, but my advices are that the greater part of 
this 92,988,000 pounds would come in under the first amend- 
ment, the one we are now considering. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
sodium sulphide is used for? 

Mr. KING. It is used for colors, for the manufacture of 
leather, for sodium acid, and in the production of nitrocellulose 
silk. So it has a very important use. The fact that there may 
be a very small ad valorem tariff is not to me the principal con- 
sideration. The question is, What duty is necessary for a rea- 
sonable protection, if we do not desire duty for revenue pur- 
poses? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to eorrect the statement the Senator 
makes, that this first bracket is the one in which most of the 
importations come, It is in the second bracket that most of the 
importations come. 

Mr. KING. Is the Senator speaking of importation, or pro- 
duction? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of production. 
if the Senator wants them. 

Mr. KING. I am interested in ascertaining. Doctor Craig, 
who is sitting at my side, tells me that the production in the 
two grades is 2,998,000 pounds. He stated he was unable to 
indicate what proportion would come in under the amendment 
we are now considering. Does the Senator have later figures 
than those furnished me? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I thought the Senator said the importa- 
tions fell within the first bracket we are now considering. 

Mr. KING. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. The importations fall within the second bracket. 
That is done in order to save freight. Necessarily they would 
do that because one is a crystal, and in crystal form they do not 
have water or other materials in the product. 

Mr. KING. I am unable to understand the justification for 
an increase where the imports are only 836,000 pounds of less 
than 35 per cent strength, and the total domestic production in 
this grade is 92,998,000 pounds. I can not understand why there 
is any necessity for an increase. It seems to me the House, if 
they increased it, did wrong and the Senate is now asked to 
perpetuate that wrong. I should be very happy to support a 
reasonable protection, but with this enormous production I can 
not do so. I think that my colleague speaking for the committee 
ought not to ask for an increase here. 

Mr. SMOOT. The importations are only 10 per cent of the 
total amount of consumption. I do not want to give them a 
single solitary penny more protection than is sufficient to main- 
tain the industry. 

Mr. KING. The Senator now is speaking of the second grade. 
I am speaking of the first grade. There are large imports in 
the second grade, but in the grade we are now considering the 
imports are only 836,000 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. The trouble is if we increase one and not the 
other then they will shift the shipments. That would be the 
natural thing for them to do. If we disagree to the one we 
ought to disagree to the other. If we increase the one and 
decrease the other, then, of course, they would ship in the form 
on which there is the least protection. 

Mr. KING. I think we had better disagree to both of them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senate will not do so. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, is it not true that the imports 
have increased very markedly since 1925? 

Mr. SMOOT. For six months in 1929 the imports increased 
over 1928. In 1926 they increased 2,000,000 pounds, but in 1927 
there were only 9,000,000 pounds imported, and the total imports 
for 1929 would be about the same if the second six months’ im- 
ports are about the same as those during the first six months. 

Mr. GOFF. Is it not also true that the price has steadily 
declined since this increase? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the price for the commodity is less. 
importation price is now down to 2 cents. 

Mr. GOFF. Therefore does it not follow that this slight in- 
crease in the tariff schedule is merely to protect the domestic 
production of this product without increasing the price to the 
domestic consumer? 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the idea of the committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me say to my colleague that I 
discover that back in 1923 the imports were 12,372,581 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is in the second bracket. 

Mr. KING. Exactly; but my colleague mentioned 8,000,000 
pounds a few moments ago in the second bracket. There has 
been a diminution in imports from 1923 to 1927, there being 
only 8,000,000 pounds in the last year. 


I can give figures as to both, 


The 
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Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the year after that there were only 
424,209 pounds imported, and the higher the importations, of 
course, the more protection is necessary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I desire to give notice that on this item I shall 
ask for a separate vote in the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, before we leave page 32 I 
should like to ask the chairman of the committee about the item 
in line 8, the amendment raising the rate on chlorate of sodium. 
What happened to that? 

Mr. SMOOT. That amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COPELAND. Was it debated at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; quite considerably. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is this final or do we have another and 
further chance upon the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can reserve the right for a sep- 
arate vote in the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have given considerable study to this 
question in the last few days and I think it is a great mistake 
to lower the rate on sodium chlorate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us not have it come up now. 
up when the bill is in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
give notice of his desire for a separate vote in the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. One or two Senators have already spoken about 
it. If the Senator will reserve the right to a separate vote 
when the bill is in the Senate, it can be taken up then. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator from Utah feels that is the 
better course I am glad to agree to it. However, I am con- 
vinced that the action of the Senate was very hasty with 
reference to a change in this item and I think that can be 
shown if the matter is fully discussed. I wish to give notice 
of my intention to offer a change in this item when the bill is 
in the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I regret the position of my friend from New 
York. I think we were a little hasty because we did not lower 
the rates enough. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
matter in that way. 


It will come 


Mr. President, I do not want to leave the 
If the junior Senator from Utah will look 


at page 381 of the Summary of Tariff Information, schedules 1 
to 3, he will see that it is very apparent that the importations 


of this article are rapidly increasing. There is only one firm 
in the United States making this product. Sodium chlorate is 
used in the making of explosives and necessarily is of value in 
the national defense, and its production in our own country 
should be encouraged. 

Mr. SMOOT. These very figures were presented to the 
Senate before the amendment was voted down. I agree with 
the Senator from New York that the importations have in- 
creased. That fact was called to the attention of the Senate. 
I beg the Senator to let the matter go over until the bill is 
in the Senate and then we will have further discussion. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 
yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I simply want to invite the attention of the 
Senator from New York to another argument which had con- 
siderable effect. Sodium chlorate is used almost exclusively 
by the farmers of the country as a weed killer, and for that 
reason aS much as anything else the rate was reduced. That 
was an additional argument why it should be reduced. It is 
used for the purpose of killing weeds on the farm. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume the Senator means to say that 
was the argument used? 

Mr. EDGE. And very successfully. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, a very limited amount of the 
total production of the material is used for that purpose. It 
is a dangerous article to use anyhow; but as a matter of fact 
it has other uses much larger and more important than its use 
on the farm. At the proper time I hope these facts may be 
brought out. I am frank to say I think it was a mistake, and 
that it is an imjustice to the concern attempting to compete 
with the foreign manufacturers of an article of great impor- 
tance to the American people beyond the eradication of weeds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The next amendment of the Commit- 
tee on Finance is on page 33, in line 1, where the committee 
proposes to strike out “sulphite, bisulphite, metabisulphite.” 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment would have the effect of giving 
these particular items one-half of 1 cent a pound and leaving 
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the thiosulphate and silicate at three-eighths of 1 cent a pound. 
It gives the same rate as we gave in paragraph 82, but leaves 
thiosulphate and silicate at three-eighths of a cent a pound, 
as the House provided, and gives the sulphite and bisulphite one- 
half a cent per pound, which is the same rate as given in the 
previous section. 

Mr. KING. Under the present law what rate is imposed on 
sulphate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Three-eighths of 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. KING. And it is increased now to one-half of 1 cent a 
pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; on the three items named, just as the in- 
crease was made on paragraph 82. 

Mr. KING. I understand, and I perceive no reason whatever 
for the increases. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call my colleague’s atention to the fact 
that the imports of sodium sulphite have more than doubled 
since 1925, and the price has steadily declined ever since 1925. 
Imports of sodium bisulphite have increased more than four- 
fold since 1925 and it has also decreased in price. If there is 
any item in the bill that ought to have an increase it is the 
three items which we have proposed to increase here from 
three-eighths to one-half of 1-cent per pound. 

Mr. KING. As I understand, sodium bisulphite is produced 
in the United States and was produced to the extent of 30,- 
470,000 pounds in 1927, while the imports in 1928 were only 
995,364 pounds. That is a very small percentage of the more 
than 30,000,000 pounds of production. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is quoting the importations of all 
of the items. If he will take each item by itself, he will find 
that it would not be so great. That is why we took out the 
sulphite and bisulphite and gave a rate of one-half cent instead 
of three-eighths of 1 cent. The importations of those items have 
very greatly increased. Sodium sulphite has more than doubled 
in imports since 1925 and the thiosulphate has steadily declined. 
Compound imports of the other items increased more than four- 
fold since 1925. I think this is more justifiable than the other. 

Mr. KING. When we have, for instance, sodium sulphite 
with a production of 10,060,000 pounds, sodium bisulphite 30,- 
470,000 pounds, sodium metabisulphite—I have no figures from 
the Tariff Commission as to the domestic production—and the 
imports in 1928 were only 995,364 pounds of sodium sulphite 
as against more than 10,000,000 pounds imported, and of sodium 
bisulphite and metabisulphite 2,000,000 pounds as against the 
very large production, it seems to me we are emphasizing pro- 
tection to too high a degree and seeking to maintain a monopoly 
rather than afford adequate protection. I think both of the 
amendments at the top of page 33 should be rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment in line 1, page 33. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I reserve the right for a separate 
vote on the amendment in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 33, line 2, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out the word “pound” and insert “ pound; 
sulphite, bisulphite, and metabisulphite, one-half of 1 cent per 
pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment proposed by the Committee on Finance 
was, at the top of page 35, to strike out paragraph 98, as follows: 


Par. 98. Wood tar and pitch of wood, and tar oil from wood, 1 cent 
per pound. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Grorce] wishes to discuss this amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is the last amendment in 
passing over the chemical schedule for the first time. 

Mr. GEORGE entered the Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have reached page 35, paragraph 98, rela- 
tive to wood tar, pitch of wood, and tar oil from wood, on which 
the bill as it came from the House imposes a duty of 1 cent per 
pound. The Committee on Finance have reported an amend- 
ae strike out the paragraph and let the articles go on the 
free list. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will say to the Senator from Georgia 
that I stated to the chairman of the committee that I thought 
the Senator from Georgia desired to discuss this amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that with the exception of the year 
1926 exports of tar and pitch of wood have exceeded the imports. 
Therefore the Finance Committee returned those products to the 
free list. Tar and pitch of wood are produced principally from 
trees which grow in the Southern States. The output is in 
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excess of the requirements, In 1928 the imports amounted to 
14,570 barrels and the exports to 27,067 barrels. 

Under the present law these products are provided for in 
paragraph 1681 of the free list. The bill as it came from the 
House proposes to impose a duty of 1 cent a pound, but the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate accepted the existing law. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. Has the Senator from Utah the figures as to the 
total domestic production ? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I will give them in just a moment. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think I might furnish that information. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I stated, I shall have them in just a moment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Has the Senator from Utah concluded? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to thank the Senator from New York 
{Mr. CoveLtanp] for directing attention to this paragraph— 
paragraph 98. 


Mr. President, the last authentic figures which I have relative, 


to the products enumerated in paragraph 98 gives the domestic 
production at 8,446,847 gallons, while the imports for the same 
year amounted approximately to 500,000 gallons. The pro- 
ducers—and it is from the producers that I get most of the 
information which I shall now give to the Senate—estimate that 
the present imports are approximately 10 per cent of domestic 
production; that is to say, that during the first six months of 
1929 the imports have amounted to about 10 per cent of the 
total domestic production. 

It is true that the exports of these commodities have usually 
exceeded the imports, as the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
has stated. That, however, was not true in one year, in 1926, 
when the price of rubber advanced in this country and there 
was an unusual demand for the use of wood tar and pitch 
and tar oil in the rehabilitation or reclaiming of rubber, as it is 
called. The imports in that year amounted to some 40,000 
barrels of 280 pounds to the barrel. That was the year of larg- 


est importation, and it demonstrated that there was a produc- 


tion of these particular wood products abroad that would 
respond here to any attractive or even profitable price. 

Mr. President, this is a rather unusual industry. There is 
no tariff on naval stores. The naval-stores products are tur- 
pentine and rosin taken from live or growing trees. The wood 
tar and pitch and oils covered by this paragraph are not taken 
from the live tree but from the dead tree, from the roots, from 
the stumps. These stumps are gathered from cut-over lands 
and are, therefore, waste products unless utilized. The uses of 
these particular products are growing year by year. The pro- 
duction therefore is growing. Imports come largely from Rus- 
sia and Poland, and comes to us through the free port of 
Danzig. 

The water rate from the free port of Danzig to the chief 
consuming centers in the United States is as low as, if not 
lower than, the freight rate from the chief producing centers in 
the South. The principle of conservation does not enter here 
as in the case of growing timber or live trees. These preducts 
are made from the stumpage and from the dead trees. Assist- 
ance to this industry is very closely related to agricultural! re- 
lief, because the stumps are on lands which are owned in large 
part by farmers in Florida, in Georgia, in the Carolinas, in 
Alabama, and in Mississippi. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I am wondering if the last remark of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia that the item he is discussing was closely 
related to agriculture furnished the alibi for the Senator appeal- 
ing for a duty on a product, the exports of which, generally 
speaking, are clearly in excess of the imports, the imports being 
from 7 to 10 per cent of the domestic production, as the Senator, 
I think, has already stated? On the basis of past votes and 
divisions in the Senate in the case of commodities in a similar 
situation, so far as exports being in excess of imports is con- 
cerned, the opinion of the Senate has usually been very de- 
cisively expressed as against the imposition of any duty. In 
this case the Finance Committee, because of the facts I have 
stated, has recommended the transfer of these items to the free 
list. The Senator takes the position now that they should not 
go to the free list, as I followed his early discussion. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Yes, Mr. President; that is the position I 
take. Here is a commodity which is produced in a few of the 
Southern States. Like other products of that particular sec- 
tion, the ax has fallen pretty heavily upon it. We do not want 
this bill to remain an entirely sectional bill. The House con- 
sidered this question and the House put a small duty on tar, 
pitch, and oil of wood and sent the bill to the Senate in that 
form. It is true that the imports amount to only about 10 per 
cent of the domestic production ; it is true that the exports have 
usually exceeded the imports; but it is also true that since 1923 
the imports have been increasing. There was a marked in- 
crease of the imports in one year and the imports now are 
relatively higher. 

However, Mr. President, I wish to bring to the attention 
of the Senate: In the tariff bill a duty has been tmposed on 
many commodities, both raw and manufactured, although the 
imports amount to only 1 per cent of the production, or less 
than 1 per cent of the production, and large numbers of com- 
modities have been made dutiable where the imports are less 
than 10 per cent. While it is true that the imports of pitch 
and tar of wood amount to only approximately 10 per cent of 
the domestic production, the Senate ought to bear in mind the 
fact that the naval stores market—and while this is not naval 
stores properly, it is very closely related—is made at public 
auction. The market is not made as in the case of ordinary 
commodities. For instance, quantities of naval stores are con- 
centrated at the port, and sold at public auction. The price of 
naval stores is fixed by public bidding, much as tobacco is sold. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I did not want the Senator to misunderstand me 
and I know he will not. I am not inclined to combat his argu- 
ment because, aS a matter of fact, I am very much pleased to 
welcome the Senator so far as he will go along protectionist 
lines. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thank the Senator from New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I said in the beginning of this debate that I be- 
lieved we should have a truly competitive tariff, and that I 
was disposed to vote for many of the protective rates. It is 
believed by those who are engaged in this industry that a tariff 
will greatly assist it. The producers asked for a 2-cent per 
pound duty; the House did not agree to that request. The 
House fixed a duty of 1 cent a pound. This product weighs 8.9 
pounds per gallon. The duty, therefore, would be less than 9 
cents a gallon. Those of us who recognize the importance of 
the industry, who know that it is largely the reclamation of 
an otherwise waste product, and who also know that the in- 
dustry exists in that part of the country that is most in need 
of relief, believe that the House provision should be accepted. 
In other words, that the Senate amendment should be dis- 
agreed to. 

Just one word more, Mr. President. It is not disputed that 
the cost of producing these oils and tars of wood abroad is in 
the neighborhood of 11 cents.per gallon, while the cost of pro- 
ducing them in the United States is admitted to be from 25 to 
28 cents a gallon. It is, therefore, obvious that a duty of 1 
cent a pound is not a prohibitive duty, nor is it a protective duty 
in the strict sense. It would piace the domestic producer some- 
what on a basis of equality; it would give him somewhat of a 
competitive standing in the production and sale of these particu- 
lar products. 

I therefore hope, Mr. President, that the chairman of the 
committee will agree to recede from the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it is scarcely necessary to 
attempt to add to what the Senator from Georgia has said on 
this subject. I should, however, like to emphasize the fact that 
this industry grows out of a situation like this: 

Where pine timberlands are owned, where wood lots and 
that sort of thing are found, where farmers own land which is 
used for grazing purposes, and so forth, the timber is taken 
off for sawmill purposes, making merchandise lumber, and 
there remain stumps—just simply dead stumps. Fires get in, 
and in the course of time these stumps are either burned by 
the fires and totally destroyed, or e:se they are consumed for 
fuel purposes here and there, or else they remain and have to be 
dug up when the land is finally cleared and used for agricultural 
purposes, and are wasted. 

As the Senator from Georgia has so well said, the foundation 
of this industry is in a product that otherwise would be wasted. 
When the people in this industry get to work, and it is found 
sufticiently profitable to do it, these stumps are dug up by ma- 
chines, or otherwise taken out of the ground, and they are 
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carried to a mill, where the stumps are ground up, and through 
a distillation process this pine tar is extracted and put on the 
market. So that we have here a means of utilizing what other- 
wise would be totally wasted, and making a commercial product 
out of it. 

There is not at present much profit in the industry. The im- 
portations are coming in with very considerable volume. Dur- 
ing the year 1928 there were 8,554 barrels of approximately 50 
gallons each, or 500 pounds gross weight each, imported into the 
United States. During the first six months of 1929 there were 
imported into this country 4,062 barrels. My correspondent, 
whose letter I desire to have go in the Recorp, says that he 
would figure the production of pine tar in the United States 
for the first six months of this year as approximately 50,000 
barrels. 

That is about the situation. The importations amount to 
approximately 10 per cent of what is produced in this country. 
and the importations are increasing. In my judgment this duty 
ought to be continued as provided in the House bill, and I hope 
the Senator from Utah will recede from the committee amend- 
ment. 

I ask to have this letter printed in the Recorp, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


JACKSONVILLE, FuA., September 17, 1929. 
Senator DuncaN U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear S1e: Referring to your letter of September 12 requesting in- 
formation on the importations of pine tar and also approximate produc- 
tion of this product in the United States. 

During the year of 1928 there were 8,554 barrels, of approximately 50 
gallons each, or 500 pounds gross weight each, imported into the United 
States. During the first six months of 1929 there were imported into 
this country 4,062 barrels, 

I would figure the production of pine tar in the United States for the 
first six months of this year as approximately 50,000 barrels. 

We figure that during the past year and so far this year the importa- 
tions of tar from north European countries run approximately about 10 
per cent of that that is produced in this country. 

The above figures on imports were taken from information sent out 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and therefore we 
can be quite sure that the figures are quite approximately correct. 

If there is any other information you desire to have we would be very 
glad to supply same if at all possible. 

Yours very truly, 
E. W. Cotiepen, G. 8. A. (INC.), 
Per E. W. CoLuepGn, President. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator is wrong in 
the amount of exportations or importations of pine tar provided 
for in this section. I will give the Senator the figures. There 
are more exportations than there are importations. There 
always have been. 

Mr. GEORGE. No, Mr. President; not every year—not in 
1926. e 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there was one year when the importa- 
tions were a little more than the exportations. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes—1926. 

Mr. SMOOT. But in every other year our exportations have 
been more than our importations. The committee did not feel 
justified in putting a duty upon this article because of the fact 
that clear through the bill, in cases of that kind, the policy has 
been not to change the existing law. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. With the Senator’s permission, I should like 
to call the attention of the Senator from Utah to one fact. 

The exports of this product have been very largely to Canada, 
where there is no similar production. The imports, of course, 
all come to us—I say “all”; practically all—from Russia, from 
Poland, and some small quantity from Finland. On the other 
hand, our exports are very largely to Canada, and some exports 
to France. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if Canada could get the product 
cheaper from any other country she certainly would do so, and 
we would not have that export trade. 

Mr. GEORGE. Our exports amount to only 6 per cent of our 
production, so the exports are small, anyway. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. The imports are small, too. The exports 
are small, as well as the imports. If we are going to carry out 
the theory of the bill, of course it would be inrpossible for us to 
put a duty upon pine tar under the conditions existing to-day 
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and those that have existed in the past. I am perfectly willing 
that the Senate shall take a vote on the matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Here is an industry that can be increased. 
As the pine timber is taken off for milling, commercial purposes, 
conversion into lumber, these stumps remain; and there is no 
reason why this should not be an important industry and grow 
to a very considerable extent. The cost of taking up these 
stumps and grinding them and then distilling them and getting 
this tar is such that it seems to me, if we are justified in impos- 
ing a tariff upon anything, that we ought to put on this duty 
here—not, as the Senator has said, that it would exclude im- 
ports, but it would provide revenue and it would give reasonable 
protection in a way to the people engaged in this industry. 

Importations are growing. The industry can expand, and it 
ought to be reasonably encouraged. Those engaged in it are 
apprehensive that these importations will grow larger; and cer- 
tainly there is no prospect that the cost of producing the product 
will be decreased. 

I hope the Senate will reject the committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I understand, the price of the 
oil is about 2% cents a pound. A duty of 1 cent a pound is 
virtually a 50 per cent ad valorem rate. I do not believe the 
Senator can justify that in view of the exportations. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMOOT. As I say, the price of this tar and pitch of wood 
is about 24 cents a pound. That being the case, it does seem 
to me that a duty of 1 cent a pound is altogether out of propor- 
tion. In other words, on this article, of which we are exporting 
more than we import, a duty of about 50 per cent ad valorem 
seems to me unreasonable. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I think the Senator will find 
that the landed cost of the imports runs around 11 cents. I do 
not know just where the Senator gets his figure that it costs 
only 31% cents or 24% to 2% cents. I did not understand his 
statement about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will send for the figures, Mr. President. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think there is some confusion about 
gallons and pounds. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; there may be. A duty of 1 cent per 
pound is less than 9 cents a gallon; and the Senator probably 
has confused gallons with pounds, as the Senator from Florida 
says. The producers earnestly urged the House to give them a 
duty of 2 cents a pound, but the House fixed the duty at 1 cent 
a pound only. The landed cost per gallon is approximately 11 
to 12 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. A gallon? 

Mr. GEORGE. A gallon; and the gallon weighs 8.9 pounds; 
so that a duty of 1 cent a pound would be less than 9 cents a 
gallon on the product. 

Mr. SMOOT. At 9 cents a gallon, on a cost of 11 cents a 
gallon, it is even worse than I thought it was. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think it would run about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not think the duty was so large a propor- 
tion of the cost. 

Mr. GEORGE. That, of course, is the export or foreign value. 

Mr. SMOOT. All of our rates are based on the import price. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not speaking of the domestic value. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that were the case, the duty would be 9 
cents a gallon on a valuation of 11 cents a gallon. That would 
be over 80 per cent. If we are going to have a duty, I do not 
think it is necessary to have one as high as a cent a pound, 
because that would be 80 per “ent and over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. [Putting the question.] The 
“noes” seem to have it. The “noes” have it, and the amend- 
ment is rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, if that is the case, will not the 
Senator accept an amendment making the rate one-half cent a 
pound? If the price quoted by the Senator is correct, that 
would be about 50 per cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should not feel justified in 
doing that, because the undisputed testimony and the undisputed 
facts are to the effect that the cost of manufacturing this 
product in the United States is from 25 to 28 cents a gallon. 
It is, of course, a relatively cheap product; and the duty of 1 
cent per pound does make a high ad valorem, but that is because 
of the very cheapness of the product. It seems to me that, if any 
duty at all is to be placed on the product, it should be a duty 
of 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is over 80 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. President, there are hardly any Senators in the Chamber ; 
and I will reserve the right to have a separate vote on this 
amendment when the bill reaches the Senate. In the meantime, 
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I hope to talk the matter over with the Senator and see if we 
can not come to some agreement in regard to it. 
The clerk will continue the reading 


The VICK PRESIDENT. 
of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 35, line 3, after the words “ Schedule 2,” to insert “ Earths, 
earthenware, and glassware.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a number of amendments were 
passed over that I should like to take up now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair suggests that a vote be 
taken on this amendment to the subhead. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The first amendment passed over in Schedule 
1 will be found on page 7. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before that is done, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. e 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Gillett 
Ashurst Glass 
Barkley Glenn 
Bingham Goff 
Black Goldsborough 
Blaine Gould 
Biease Greene 
Borah Hale 
Brock Harris 
Brookhart Harrison 
Broussard Hastings 
Caraway Hawes 
Copeland Hayden 
Couzens Hebert 
Cutting Heflin 

Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 


Simmons 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Warren 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Keyes 
King 
McKellar 
McNary 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 


Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ind. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Kendrick Shortridge 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have in my hand the text 
of a White House statement that has just been made in refer- 
ence to the tariff bill, which I desire to read at this time. The 
statement is as follows: 

The President was visited yesterday by a number of Senators, all 
of whom called at their own suggestions, and presented to him the 
grave situation that has arisen by delays in tariff legislation. They 
called attention to the fact that the Senate has had the tariff bill since 
June, with 15 schedules to work out, and has not yet completed Sched- 
ule 1. It was pointed out that a large amount of important legislation 
must be undertaken at the regular session which would be prevented by 
carrying the debate into the next session. Some of the Senators con- 
sidered progress hopeless, as it appeared to them that the coalition 
intended to delay or defeat legislation or did not intend to give 
adequate protection to industry. Others felt that some understanding 
should be attempted among Senate leaders by which the bill could be 
sent into conference with the House at an early date. 

The President said, as he bas uniformly stated, his position, that 
campaign promises should be carried out by which adequate protection 
should be given to agriculture and to the industries where the changes 
in economic situations demand their assistance. He stated that he 
could not believe and therefore would not admit that the United States 
Senate was unable to legislate and that the interests of the country re- 
quired that legislation should be completed during tbe special session. 

The President has declined to interfere or to express any opinion on 
the details of rates or any compromise thereof, as it is obvious that, 
if for no other reason, he could not pretend to have the necessary in- 
formation in respect to many thousands of different commodities which 
such determination requires, but he pointed out that the wide differences 
of opinion and the length of the discussions in the Senate were them- 
selves ample demonstration of the desirability of a real flexible clause 
in order that injustice in rates could be promptly corrected by scientific 
and impartial investigation and put in action without such delays as 
the present discussions give proof. He urged the Republican leaders 
to get together and see if they could not expedite the early completion 
of the schedules, and thus send the bill to conference with the House 
within the next two weeks. 


Mr. President, this is now the 31st of October. It has taken 
the President a long time to urge expedition in the handling of 
this bil. In this connection I want to quote from an interview 
given out by the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] 
as early as June 26 last. This is what the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi then said: 


“ President Hoover ought to tell the Senate Finance Committee where 
he stands on the Hawley tariff bill,” said Senator Pat Harrison, who 
is a member of the committee now considering the bill. “ By so doing, 
he could not only save weeks, if not months of time with the public 
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expense attached thereto, but could relieve the suspense of business, and 
incidentally, a lot of public anxiety. 

“As soon as the Agricultural Committee of the Senate reported the 
so-called farm relief bill with the debenture feature as a part of it, the 
President took occasion to send its chairman, Senator McNary, a letter 
which was promptly given to the press, calling the committee’s attention 
to the President’s objection to the debenture plan. 

“ The tariff bill, so far, has been created by the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, reported to the House, and passed by the House, with 
high protective schedules on a variety of subjects, amounting to a gen- 
eral revision of the tariff. A resolution by Senator Boran, restricting 
the tariff hearings of the Finance Committee to agricultural schedules 
was voted upon and rejected. Subcommittees of the Finance Committee 
have been in progress now 10 days or so. 

“ Tevery few days, or even more often, word comes in an ‘ authoritative,’ 
though not in a public way, that the President will veto the bill, if the 
rates are too high, or the revision too general. 

“Senator Smoot, chairman of the Committee on Finance, in a discussion 
with Senator Ropinson of Arkansas, on the floor of the Senate on June 
14, committed himself to a general revision of the tariff. 

“It seems to me that if the President has any intention of vetoing the 
bill or any direct views regarding the tariff contrary to those that are 
now under way, he should make them public, so that the Committee on 
Finance may act accordingly. 

“The public's interests can be best served by the President giving 
notice now rather than having all this time wasted. 

“If it is the President’s intention to veto the tariff bill, as we so fre- 
quently hear, he should send a letter to the Finance Committee, stating 
that the bill should be limited to certain schedules, and an indication of 
such limitations, also his views as to any increase in rates, or the 
changing of any rates on existing schedules. He should take the Finance 
Committee and the country into his confidence and let the tariff work 
proceed in the fullest light possible.” 


Mr. President, it will thus be seen that a Democratic member 
of the Finance Committee more than four months ago urged 
the President to do what he is attempting to do now four months 
afterward—speed up the bill and give the country and give the 
Senate his views about it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In just one moment. In so far as this 
statement just given out is concerned, the country and the 
Senate will be just as much in the dark as before, so far as the 
views of the President in regard to the bill are concerned, except 
that he would like to see it passed by the Senate within the 
next two weeks. That is the only definite thing in this com- 
munication. Evidently Senators on the other side of the aisle 
have been trying their best to get the President to aid them by 
giving them his views in reference to this matter. All the aid 
he gives is that at this belated hour, just 30 days before the 
session is to adjourn, he comes in and says that the bill ought 
to be passed in two weeks. That is the extent of the aid the 
President is giving the Senate at this time. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I rose to inquire of the Senator from 
Tennessee whether this statement just issued from the White 
House gives any intimation of the President’s view of the pend- 
ing tariff bill as it is now before the Senate, what rates ought 
to be increased and what rates ought to be lowered, what he 
will do with it if it is sent to him in its present shape. In 
other words, does he throw any light whatever on his views 
as to the merits of the bill, the thing about which the Repub- 
lican leaders, no doubt, have been endeavoring to secure an 
opinion from him? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The only light it shed on the present situa- 
tion is this, apparently, that he restates and reiterates his in- 
tense desire to have legislative duties left with him—that is to 
say, that he is opposed to the taking away of his power to 
change rates under the so-called presidential flexible clause. 
The other matter contained in the communication is that he 
would like to have the bill passed within two weeks. He does 
say that he does not know much about rates and is not going 
to take any part in the fixing of rates. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, does not the Senator think 
that the suggestion coming from any source that a bill of this 
nature, containing 15 schedules and 21,000 items, could be 
deliberated upon and passed in two weeks reflects small credit 
on the understanding of anyone who would issue such a 
statement? 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. SMOOT, and Mr. GILLETT addressed 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McKELLER. I yield to the Senator from New York. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Did the President state that the bill could 
be passed in two weeks? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will read the exact words, because I 
would not misquote the President in any way: 


He urged the Republican leaders to get together and see if they could 
not expedite the early completion of the schedules and thus send the 
bill to conference with the House within the next two weeks. 


Mr. JOHNSON. What leaders? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Republican leaders, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Whom did he name? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hopes that Senators 
desiring to interrupt will first address the Chair. Three or 
four Senators are trying to speak at the same time. Does the 


Senator from Tennessee yield to the Senator from California? 
I yield. 
May I inquire what leaders the President 


Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
named? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In this statement he named no leaders. 
It is said that leading Republican Senators called on him yester- 
day and he had a talk with them. The Senator was not in the 
Chamber, I believe, when I read the statement coming from 
the White House. It does not name any leaders, but says that 
after talking with Senators yesterday the President urged them 
to get together and get the bill into conference within two 
weeks. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Who is to get together, and upon what are 
they to get together? What did he say about that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator would know more about that 
than I would. The statement reads: 


He urged the Republican leaders to get together and see if they could 
not expedite the early completion of the schedules and thus send the 
bill to conference with the House within the next two weeks. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield further to the Senator from California? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am sure that the Senator is reading some- 
thing that never was uttered by the President. It seems in- 
credible that any such statement should have been given out 
by the President, and I beg the Senator to make very certain 
of what he is doing because this can not be accurate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have it as given to me by newspaper men, 
and that is the only knowledge I have of it. Of course, if I 
lave been misled as to the statement given out by the White 
House, I am sorry. I will ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] if he has seen the statement, because I would not want 
to mislead anyone on earth about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not seen the statement. 
the Senator read it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. RrEEep] if he has seen the statement given out by the White 
House? 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President; I never saw it and had not 
heard of it until it was read by the Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. It was sent to me by newspaper men. I 
will ask if any other Senator has seen the statement? 

Mr. SIMMONS and Mr. BARKLEY addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield first to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have seen what purports to be a state- 
ment from the President and it is the same as the Senator has 
read, But I feel as the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson] 
does about the statement. I am disposed to question it, because 
the statement says that we ought to act upon the bill and send it 
to conference in the next two weeks. Certainly the President of 
the United States after conferring with the majority leader, the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], who said that he saw the 
President on yesterday, would not say that it is possible for the 
Senate to dispose of 15 schedules in 12 working days, which 
would be a little more than one schedule per day. That seems 
to be so unreasonable that I can not believe that the statement 
really was issued by the President after he had this conference. 
There must be some mistake about it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let me comment first on what the Senator 
from North Carolina has said. I am inclined to feel, as do the 
Senator from California and the Senator from North Carolina, 
that it is almost inconceivable that the President would give 
out a statement of this kind about the pending situation. 


I just heard 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In one moment. I have no doubt that it 
is a correct statement, if I may judge from the source from 
which I received it. If any Senator has any information to 
the effect that it is incorrect, I would be very happy to have 
him interrupt me here and now and say that it is incorrect, 
because it is inconceivable that the President should issue such 
a statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to announce 
that no Senator has a right to ask other Senators on the floor 
to comment in that way. The Chair desires to announce that 
the Senator having the floor, except by unanimous consent can 
yield only for a question. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am going to yield first to the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Grtterr], who rose some time ago. I 
intended to yield to him sooner. I apologize and am glad to 
yield to him now. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I wish to say in connection 
with the question of whether or not the memorandum is correct 
that the leader on the Democratic side only a month ago told 
us that it was not only his wish but his opinion that we could 
complete the consideration of the bill by the first of November. 
That is my recollection, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not recall it. I think it has been the 
hope of those of us on this side of the aisle and of many on the 
other side of the aisle to get the bill through at the present 
session of Congress. I am quite sure that Senators on this side 
of the aisle have not impeded the progress of the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator, since there is so 
much doubt raised among the Republicans in the Senate as to 
whether or not the President issued the statement, if he does 
not think it advisable to have a committee appointed to investi- 
gate and report on the subject? 

Mr. McKELLAR. My own view is that the statement is an 
absolutely genuine statement. I do not believe any newspaper 
man in the world would send this statement in here to a Sena- 
tor unless it was a genuine bona fide statement. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In a moment. I can not understand how 
Senators on the other side of the aisle and even Senators on 
this side of the aisle could wonder whether or not any such 
statement ever emanated from the President of the United 
States. I yield now to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. It seems to me that the statement bears the 
unmistakable marks of the President’s mind and action since the 
Congress met in extraordinary session. We have a picture here 
of a disorganized party going to the White House, a scattered 
mob, to appeal to its leader to reach a decision and lead them to 
victory and not let them remain scattered as a mob. The state- 
ment would indicate that the President was silent, that he 
said nothing, that “ We have nothing to do with rates, nothing 
to do with anything but to get what I previously recommended. 
Give me the flexible provision. Give me the power to fix rates, 
which I will turn over to a tariff commission, not having the 
time myself to find what the rates are.” / 

The next thing is speed. It is the same speed that prevailed 
in the House which the President dominates, dictates to, and 
controls, Consequently the idea of refusing to be the leader 
of the disorganized army of which he was elected to be the 
leader, leaving them scattered, routed, divided, would seem to 
indicate that he intends to take care of himself in the mélée, 
and that he is asking simply for the privilege of having the 
right to pass on tariff rates himself, and then his asking for 
speed is in thorough accord with what he has done since the 
extra session was called, It is unmistakably the President’s 
very thought and action. I think it is a correct statement. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to enable me to ask the Senator from Virginia a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Vice President objects to that being 
done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair suggests again that the 
Senator may yield only for a question. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi for 
a question. 

Mr. HARRISON. My question is that I want to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Virginia [Mr, Swanson] to the fact 
that he has done the President a great injustice. He has said 
that this statement does not show that the President com- 
mitted himself to anything. The President did state in this 
statement that the Republican leaders who visited him said 
there is a grave situation existing in the United States Senate. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. And in the country. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Am I to understand the Senator to disagree with 
the statement of the President that the bill might not be passed 
in two weeks? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In view of the history of tariff legislation, 
I do not see how it would be possible to pass the bill within the 
next two weeks, I will call the Senator’s attention to one item 
only, and that is the sugar item. I do not believe that the sugar 
item could be disposed of in less than two weeks. A number of 
Senators who are intensely opposed to the amendment increasing 
the tariff on sugar—and I am one of them—want to be heard, 
and I imagine that alnrost every Senator here is interested in 
the provision. It is certain to bring on a great deal of debate, 
as the Senator knows. Therefore I will ask the Senator if he 
thinks that the bill could be passed in the next two weeks? 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will permit another question 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator answer that question 
first? 

Mr. REED. I will, but first let me ask the Senator how long 
he thinks it would take to dispose of the 16 schedules and pass 
the bill? 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I am very much in hopes that we might be 
able to complete the bill by, say, the first day of January. It 
depends largely on the Vare case. I understand the Vare case 
is likely not to take any time, that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is going to make a speech, and probably there will be one 
other speech, and it might take no longer than one day to decide 
upon the Vare case. If that is done it seems to me that we 
might reasonably expeet to pass the bill finally by the Ist of 
January. 

Will the Senator answer the question that I asked hin, 
whether he thinks the bill can be completed within the next 
two weeks? 


Mr. REED. It has not seemed possible to me in view of the 


attitude of the coalition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Would it be possible under any circum- 
stances except merely by accepting the committee’s statements 
without any argument, and has that been done in connection 


with any tariff bill? 

Mr. REED. No tariff bill has been passed at that speed so 
far as I can recollect. 

Mr. McKELLAR. So that the Senator would say, looking at 
it from his long experience and knowledge, that it would be 
virtually impossible to pass the bill within the next two weeks? 

Mr. REED. I do not think it impossible, but in view of the 
attitude of the coalition, which constitutes the majority, I think 
that it is entirely improbable. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The coalition desires very much to bring 
the bill to an early conclusion. 

Mr. REED. I have noticed no evidence of that desire. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I recall that as long ago as June, 1929, the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] was then urging the 
President to take steps to expedite the bill, and time and again 
the Senator from Mississippi on the floor of the Senate urged— 
and I think the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] 
joined with him—if my recollection is correct, in urging that 
we proceed as rapidly as possible with the bill. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Mississippi has been very gen- 
erous in his advice to the President ever since the special ses- 
sion first convened. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want to ask the Senator from Tennessee 
why he appealed to the Senator from Pennsylvania about the 
length of time required to pass the bill when the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has already pronounced it dead? He was the 
first man I know of who advised the country that they had 
decided to kill their own bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I read that in the paper. I did not 
hear the Senator make that statement personally on the floor of 
the Senate, but I read in the paper interviews purporting to be 
given out by the Senator from Pennsylvania saying that the 
bill was already dead. I do not agree with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania in any manner, shape, or form, because I do not 
think the bill is dead. I think it is our duty to go forward with 
it and pass it at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. REED, Mr. BARKLEY, and Mr. SWANSON addressed 
the Chair. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield first to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. REED. I agree with the Senator’s conception of our duty 
that we ought to go ahead and pass the bill at the earliest 
possible moment, but I am still of the opinion that the coalition 
will not permit it to be done. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does not the Senator from Tennessee think 
if the Senate would adopt a rule prohibiting amendments by 
Members of the Senate except from the Finance Committee, 


‘would adopt a rule prohibiting debate, and would adopt a rule 


offering opportunity for only one motion, and that is a motion 
to recommit, that within two weeks we could pass this bill in 
the form in which it was reported by the Finance Committee 
and as amended by it alore? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, Mr. President; I agree that the bill 
could be passed by such methods as those; but I am utterly 
opposed to any such methods, and I believe that nine-tenths of 
the Senate are utterly opposed to any such methods. Certainly 
they are opposed to the closure of debate, and I am quite sure 
that such methods will not be adopted. 

Mr. SWANSON, Mr. COPELAND, and Mr. BLAINE addressed 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
first rose, and I will yield to him. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, why the call for extraordi- 
nary speed in the passage of the pending bill, as if there were 
some other proposed legislation to be considered? If we shall 
adjourn before the regular session, nothing will be done, of 
course, until that time; and if we should continue in session, 
there would be no other business than the consideration and 
discussion of the pending bill. Ordinarily when the Senate 
meets in regular session in December nothing is done during 
that month. I do not recall a regular session where anything 
of practical consequence was accomplished until January. 

I protest against the effort to railroad the tariff bill through 
the Senate without adequate consideration, and the effort to 
place burdens on the people of the United States which the 
Senate is not willing should be placed upon them. 

As I have suggested, if we were to adjourn now, what would 
be done between now and December? And at the regular ses- 
sion in December there will be practically no other legislation 
to consider until January, when the committees submit re- 
ports. Frequently in December it has been the practice to 
adjourn from day to day. How better can we spend the time 
than to stay here and seek to frame a good bill, one that will be 
just to the great masses of the American people? It seems that 
speed is desired, and in order to secure expedition there is a 
demand that we pass the bill without examination and dis- 
cussion. The discussion so far on the pending bill has made it 
so odious that it has hardly found a supporter in this body. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair announces that should 
there be any more yielding by Senators for speeches, the Chair 
will hold that the Senator so yielding yields the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I promised to yield to two other Senators, 
one being the Senator from New York. I first yield to the 
Senator from New York, then I will yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin, and then I am going to yield the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we have had considerable 
fun about this statement, but let us look at it seriously for a 
moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Tennessee 
yield to the Senator from New York for a speech? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am obliged to yield the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, let us look at the matter 
for a moment. The statement of the President will be printed 
in every newspaper in the United States from Maine to Cali- 
fornia to-morrow; it will be stated that the coalition in the 
Senate is delaying business, and that if it would give in and act 
as the President wants it to act, the tariff bill could be passed 
in two weeks. 

Mr. President, it is not fair to the country or to the Senate to 
have such an impression prevail. If the bill had been made in 
conformity to the President’s message, if it had been limited 
to farm relief and to a limited number of items, we could have 
gotten through long before now; but it is not fair for the 
President—and I say it with all respect to his high office—to 
give the country the impression that we could pass the bill 
providing for a general revision of the tariff in two weeks. 
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Nobody who is informed believes it. We have been two weeks 
on one schedule; we have 15 more schedules; and if we shall 
finish the bill in 30 weeks—in seven months from now—we shall 
be doing very well, indeed. 

It is not to be expecied that the thousands of items in the 
pending bill can be passed on in any intelligent, proper, and 
patriotic manner except by the consumption of time; and I 
say it is not fair for the President to give the impression to the 
country that because we are seeking to do the right thing by 
the people of the United States we are therefore interfering 
with the progress of the legislation and interposing objections 
which are improper. Those of us who are here and are familiar 
with the facts know that we are not seeking at all to defeat 
the bill, but we are trying to make a bill worthy of our votes, 

I protest, Mr. President, that it is unfair for the President 
of the United States to make use of his high office to give the 
impression to the country that those who are objecting to some 
of the schedules proposed are interfering with the progress of 
legislation in any improper manner. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am going to detain the Senate 
for but a moment. Undoubtedly it will take some time to pass 
this bill; just how long, it would be futile to prophesy, but I do 
think that we ought to devote our entire time to an effort to 
pass it. We are not making any progress with the tariff bill 
by discussing these extraneous matters. Those whom the able 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] called the coalition are 
practically in charge of the bill, and we ought to devote our 
time to putting it in the shape in which we want it and pass it 
up to the President. Then the President can speak with a great 
deal more authority than he can at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment, 
which the Secretary will state. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I rise in conse- 
quence of some observations to the effect that the delay in the 
passage of the pending bill is due to the attitude of the coali- 
tion, and that the bill can be passed within two weeks provided 
the coalition is willing to have it pass within that time. 

What has been the attitude of the coalition? What obstruc- 
tive tactics have the coalition, so called, pursued? I think 
everybody will agree that the debate on the pending bill so 
far has proceeded without even a suggestion of a filibuster; 
without any attempt from any quarter whatever to consume 
time; without the introduction of any extraneous matter at all. 
Practically speaking, all other business has been set aside. 

The statement then means that too much time has been taken 
in the expression of legitimate objection to the bill. If there 
is any delay at all, it arises from that reason. Of course, if the 
coalition is perfectly willing to vote in favor of every amend- 
ment proposed by the majority of the committee, we can pass 
this bill within two weeks; and that is obviously what we are 
asked to do. In other words, to withhold any objection what- 
ever we may have to any of the items of the bill. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I ask the Senator if what he has just stated is 
an entirely correct analysis of this statement? As I heard it 
read, it does not seem to me to be so. Whether the statement 
helps the situation or not is aside from the question, but did 
not the President suggest that the Republican leaders, who- 
ever they may be, should get together? That would not imply, 
as I interpret it, that the bill as reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee should necessarily be accepted, but it certainly meant 
that various viewpoints or schools of thought among the ma- 
jority party should, if possible, be brought together. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was going to make that sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. President, everybody recognizes that much of the delay 
in the passage of the pending proposed legislation is due to the 
fact that as it stands it is opposed by a majority of this body, 
and likewise it is opposed by a very large section of the country 
devoted distinctly to the industry of agriculture. That is what 
is the trouble with this bill. Of course, if they would withdraw 
their objections to it, it would go along without any hesitation 
at all. 

The President, in his desire to have the passage of the bill 
expedited, proposes that Republican leaders get together and 
see what they can do to expedite its passage. It is quite com- 
mon knowledge that the Republican leaders conferring with 
the President yesterday were the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Watson], the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I was not there. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary], the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Resp], and I 
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think one other Senator—at least, that is what the press reports 
tell us. 

There is no need of the President consulting with those gentle- 
men concerning the expedition of the bill. They are with him; 
they want to have the bill passed practically as it stands, prac- 
tically as it came from the House, or, at least, as it came from 
the Finance Committee. If the President wants to expedite 
the passage of the bill it will be quite reasonable for him to 
call into conference some of those who are opposed to the bill 
as it stands, and see if the differences can not be adjusted in 
some way so as to expedite the passage of the bill. I have 
not heard that the President has been in conference with any 
other Senators upon either side of the Chamber who entertain 
Objections to the bill. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Again from recollection, I think the statement 
sets forth that the President had not sent for any of the Sena- 
tors who happened to visit the White House. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The statement actually says that 
the Senators referred to called of their own accord, and, of 
course, they called of their own accord, and doubtless to advise 
the President that it is utterly impossible to pass this bill within 
the limits of the extra session; certainly they could not have 
advised him that it was possible to pass it within two weeks. 

Mr. President, this constant hammering away at those who are 
opposed to this bill, the charge that they are obstructing leg- 
islation, the charge that they are preventing the passage of 
the bill is obviously for the purpose of arraigning public opinion 
against them so that they will desist from the proper presenta- 
tion of any objection they may have to it. Whether or not that 
kind of a campaign will succeed, now reinforced by the Presi- 
dent, will depend upon the stamina exhibited by those Members 
of this body who find objections to the measure. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. What is the meaning of all this talk about a 
coalition in the Senate? Nobody on the other side of the 
Chamber and not a soul on this side of the Chamber has ever 
made a suggestion to me as to how I should vote on any item 
in the pending tariff bill. So what is the coalition? It means 
in substance, in its final analysis, that a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, composed largely of Senators on each side of 
the Chamber, are opposed to this bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Quite so, 

Mr. GLASS. We have presented to us one of the most unique 
situations that I have ever known in all of my public experi- 
ence. When this bill came from the House it was almost uni- 
versally denounced in the press. I happen to recall that so 
sane a paper as the New York Times in its editorial columns 
was literally merciless in its criticism of the House bill. Yet 
that newspaper has been quite aS merciless in its denunciation 
of a majority of the Senate because that majority has proposed 
to improve the bill which that newspaper denounced without 
reservation and in the most intemperate way. That is the situ- 
ation that we have to face in this controversy. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I merely wish to 
add that if the President really desires to expedite the passage 
of this bill he can do it easily by indicating to his friends upon 
the Republican side of the Chamber, who are urging the passage 
of this bill practically as it comes from the Finance Committee, 
that he is opposed to a great many of the increases in rates. 
It would cut short otherwise necessary debate if anyone author- 
ized to speak for him would rise and say, “The President be- 
lieves that this rate ought not to be incorporated in the bill; 
that it is too high.” 

The President in his statement has referred to the value of 
the flexible provision of the tariff act, and to the misfortune 
which would ensue if that provision of the law should not be 
continued in the pending bill. In considering the delay in the 
Senate in the disposition of a bill embracing more than 4,000 . 
items, let us not forget that the record discloses that the Execu- 
tive and the Tariff Commission have been able within seven 
years to dispose of just 37 items. But, Mr. President, if the 
Executive would only indicate in some way or other to his 
friends here whether he wants them to go on and fight for all 
these rates, as they have been doing, or whether he desires to 
have them withdraw from urging these increases, it would un- 
doubtedly help a lot. For instance, if he would indicate that he 
is opposed to raising the duty on sugar from $1.76 as provided 
in the present law to $2.20 net as provided in the present bill, 
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or would like to have the conclusion of the commission adopted 
that $1.22 represents the difference in the cost of production in 
this country and abroad, it would shorten very much the debate 
upon the sugar schedule. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In just a moment. If the Presi- 
dent would indicate whether he approves of raises in the rates 
upon 44 out of 52 leading products of the State of Connecticut, 
he would help a lot. If he would indicate that he disapproves 
of similar raises on the leading products of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, he would help the passage of this bill quite a little. So 
long as his views have been defied, and instead of a bill dealing 
with agricultural products alone and a limited revision of the 
industrial schedules a bill comes in here that makes raises in 
every schedule of the entire 15, and covers practically the entire 
field, he can not expect that the measure is going to be disposed 
of with the celerity which his statement, to-day given, indicates 
that he desires. 

I now yield to the Senator from Illinois. é 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, does the Senator from Montana 
sincerely believe that such action by the President would be a 
proper exercise of his function? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why not? Has the Senator any 
doubt that Presidents of the United States have repeatedly 
called their friends in the Senate to talk with them and have 
urged the action that they ought to take with respect to legis- 
lation here? 

Mr. GLENN. I am merely asking for the Senator’s opinion, 
because I have heard directly opposite views expressed on the 
floor this afternoon by two of the leading Members of the 
minority, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] taking 
one view, as I recall, and the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Stmmons] taking exactly the opposite position. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can not recall a President of 
the United States who did not call his friends to the White 
House and indicate to them generally what his attitude was 
with respect to important legislation. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Has not the present occupant of the White 
House done that very thing? Did he not tell the Senate that 
he did not want the debenture? 

Mr. GLENN. Oh, I am quite aware that that would be the 
answer made by the Senator, perhaps; but the fact that the 
President has erred, in the opinion of some Members who have 
taken the position that he made a great mistake, is no reason 
why he should continue further in his error, 

Mr. GLASS. Well, he ought to make the mistake on the right 
side of the question instead of on the wrong side. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the situation has been made very 
much plainer by the brave candor of the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. BoraH]. 

When the Finance Committee set to work upon this bill, 
the Republican majority of that committee, acting in accordance 
with its philosophy of the tariff and its understanding of the 
Republican philosophy of the tariff, spent weeks of conscientious 
work and reported here a bill in which the majority of the 
committee believe. 

After the bill had been reported, it was very plain to all of 
us that it was not approved by a majority of the Members of 
the United States Senate; and in time, in the papers and on 
the floor, that disapproving nrajority of the Senate came to be 
known as the coalition. Every man, woman, and child in the 
United States who has given any thought to tariff revision since 
the Senate began its work knows what is meant when the coali- 
tion is spoken of. Most of the Senators who have discussed the 
situation of the bill here know perfectly what is meant by the 
term “coalition”; and they know that by that phrase they 
describe the Democratic Senators, or practically all of them, 
and a group of a dozen or fourteen Senators who sit on this 
side of the aisle, whose thought marches in step—if I may mix 
my metaphor—with that of the Democrats. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, it may be the facts and not 
the rhetoric that the Senator is mixing. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho has very 
frankly and candidly stated the situation. The coalition—that 
is, the great majority of the Democrats here and the dozen or 
fourteen Republicans who think with them—are in actual 
charge of tariff legislation in the Senate. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Iowa? 
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Mr. REED. Just a minute. They control the action that this 
body will take. I am glad to hear the Senator from Idaho admit 
that frankly, because I think it is something that all of us have 
recognized and not many of us have stated. 

That being so, the coalition is going to write its tariff bill 
here in the Senate. I think the statement of the President is 
optimistic when he inrplies that a group of Republican leaders 
could, if they would, put this bill through in two weeks. I 
myself am not so optimistic as is the President. I do not 
believe that a group of Republican leaders could put this bill 
through in two years unless the coalition is willing that it 
should be put through; and when it is put through it will be in 
the form in which the coalition wishes it to be. Then it will go 
to conference, and we shall have an insoluble difference of 
opinion between Senate and House. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. Just a minute. 

The bill that the majority of the Senate will pass can not, in 
my opinion, ever be accepted by a majority in the House of 
Representatives, and that is why I prophesied with such confi- 
dence that this tariff bill is dead. That is the situation. Now 
the country—which has reasoned it out for itself to that conclu- 
sion, I think—has it on the authority of the Senator from Idaho. 
The coalition is in charge of this bill, and we in the minority 
will be outvoted at every turn, and the bill will be as the 
coalition wishes it to be. 

Mr. GLASS, Mr. NORRIS, Mr. BROOKHART, and other 
Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield; and to whom? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Virginia for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, if what he says be true, why do you persist in 
your opposition, then, and prolong the debate? Why do you not 
accept the amendments that the coalition offers to this bill and 
let us go ahead and pass it? 

Mr. REED. Four-fifths of the debate on this measure up to 
the present time has come from the coalition. 

Mr. GLASS. I should question the accuracy of that state- 
ment. 

Mr. REED. The accuracy of the statement is proven by the 
figures which were put in the Recorp by the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Smoor], showing the number of pages of the Recorp con- 
sumed on this bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. Just a minute. 

I make no complaint of the fact that four-fifths of the time has 
been taken by the adversaries of the bill, but surely we who 
believe in the Finance Committee bill have a right to say why 
we believe in it, and I for one intend to continue to voice my 
feeling about each of these amendments that I consider impor- 
tant. I have a right to do that, although I know that I shall 
be defeated by the vote of the Senate. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if it be true that four-fifths of 
the time has been taken up by the opponents of the bill, the 
reason why ought to disclose itself to anybody with any mind. 
This bill was considered in secret by the Republican members of 
the Finance Committee. Nobody on this side or on either side, 
outside of the committee, had any opportunity to present argu- 
ments against a single item contained in the bill. 

Mr. REED. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. GLASS. Therefore, when a bill is taken up in that way 
and presented to the Senate in that way, necessarily argument 
has to be made against its various items. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is thinking about the Underwood 
bill, not this bill. 

Mr. GLASS. No; I am thinking about this bill—the Smoot- 
Hawley bill. 

Mr. REED. Let me, then, tell the Senator the situation. 
When the Finance Committee was having hearings on all these 
items, Democratic Members were appointed on each of the sub- 
committees. In all those hearings Democrats were present, 
and aided in the examination of the witnesses. In the case of 
the Underwood bill of 1913 the Republicans were not even per- 
mitted to be present at the hearings. 

Mr. GLASS. That is the reason why it was such a good bill. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. That is the reason why it was just such a good 
bill as it was; yes. I think we are agreed on that. 

Mr. GLASS. I think we are—that it was a good bill. 

Mr. REED. It would have been very different if the benefit 
of Republican advice had been had and taken. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the ease of this bill we gave our Democratic colleagues 
two or three weeks to study our own recommendations before 
the committee met to act on the bill, In the case of the Under- 
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wood bill I am told that they forced it through without giving 
e@ copy of it to the Republican members of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GLASS. With the result that it was a good bill. 

Mr. REED. I do not think the Senator can bring any profit 
to his party by contrasting the two procedures. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have listened most of the day, 
so far, and a cousiderable time on other days, to debate as to 
why we do not pass this bill, why we should not pass this bill, 
why we shall not have any bill, what the President thinks about 
this bill, and what he thinks about some other bill. In talking 
about why we are going to do something or not going to do some- 
thing we waste time that, if properly used, would enable us to 
pass this bill. 

I hope we will get to work, and drive on, and take up the 
amendments as they come—we have to do that—and get 
through with as little debate as we can. Let us consider this 
bill as we have considered other bills in the Senate, as we 
necessarily must consider them unless we apply the gag rule, 
which nobody wants to do and which nobody has suggested, 
and which we could not do if we wanted to. When we get 
through we should have a bill, and very likely it will be a bill in 
which a majority of the Senate believe; and in that condition it 
will probably pass. 

That is what we are here for; that is the theory of our 
legislation; and that is what the Senate ought to do. There is 
nothing wrong about that. As far as I am concerned, at the 
beginning of this debate I did not think I should vote for the 
passage of this bill. Perhaps I shall not. It depends on what 
shape it is in when we get to that point; but it looks to me now 
as though I shall vote for it. It seems to me it is getting 
better all the time, and that we are going to get a good bill 
out of it. 

It does not follow, because we change the bill in the Senate 
very materially from what the Finance Committee reported it, 
that out of the conference there will not come a bill. That is 
one point on which I do not agree with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. He is of the opinion that the bill is dead, and 
that we will not have any tariff legislation. Let us assume 
that the coalition passes a bill it wants, very materially modi- 
fied from the bill as it was reported by the Finance Committee, 
with very many amendments to the House text, and it gets into 
couference, with disagreements on a great many things. That 
is always true of a tariff bill. That would be true if we did 
not permit the Democrats to vote either in the House or in the 
Senate. That would be true if they were handling the bill and 
we were not permitted to vote. That has always been true in 
regard to a tariff bill, necessarily true as to any bill that has 
thousands of items in it. That must be true where men in 
each House have given honest, fair, intelligent, conscientious 
consideration to the bill. That is no objection. We will have 
a lot of differences to adjust. We will have to surrender on 
some of our contentions, and they will have to surrender on 
some of theirs, and we will have a compromise, a bill which 
will probably pass each House, realizing that compromises must 
be made. ; 

Nobody expects that we are going to have our way on every- 
thing. Everybody will admit that in all legislation, having to 
do with the tariff or anything else, unless it is something about 
which there is no disagreement, people must compromise; they 
must surrender some of their convictions as to what the legisla- 
tion ought to be in order to get any legislation. As wise leg- 
islators, as statesmen, I presume our conferees and the con- 
ferees of the House will realize that. 

There is only one way in which the bill could be killed, and 
I have heard it suggested a good many times; that is, that the 
House will refuse to agree to any of our amendments, and the 
House, generally speaking, is conceded to voice the wish of the 
President. On the other hand, we hear it said that the Presi- 
dent is opposed to some of these terribly high rates. Some of 
his closest friends allege that, and say that the President is 
opposed to this bill as the Senate Finance Committee reported 
it. If that is true, there will not be much difficulty in having 
the House be reasonable about surrendering on rates it has 
adopted. 

Moreover, Mr. President, the House passed this bill several 
months ago; it passed it under a gag rule, as it necessarily 
must. I am not speaking in any criticism. In a body with a 
large membership, a few must necessarily shape legislation of 
this kind. It can not be considered in a body as large as that 
and Members given the privilege of free debate and free right 
to offer amendments. Everybody realizes, the House itself 
realizes, it must realize, that there was no full, open discussion 
of the various provisions in the bill. Neither the rates nor 
the administrative features of this bill were fairly and thor- 
oughly discussed and considered in the House. 
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The country has been discussing the bill since it passed the 
House. After the House passed it, it was thoroughly discussed 
in the press of the United States. All over the country it has 
been intelligently discussed and analyzed, and the country has 
a more definite idea to-day as to what the bill is than at the 
time it passed the House. The people of the country have been 
educated by the debates which have taken place here. So that 
I do not anticipate any more difficulty than we have under any 
other circumstances about the conferees failing to agree. 

There is no reason to believe that we will not have a tariff 
bill. We will at least in due course and in the regular way, if 
we will stop talking about why we can not and why we can, 
reach a point where we will get a vote directly on whether the 
Senate will pass the bill or whether it will reject it. 

We ought to go on and do our best. We ought to go on dili- 
gently and intelligentiy to debate the bill and discuss it, and in 
the end we will get the judgment of a majority of the Senate. 

When the bill gets to the conferees, to whom it will be re- 
ferred, and to the House, they will have the debate that has 
taken place in the Senate, and the benefit of the discussion that 
has gone on throughout the country since the bill passed the 
House. 

I do not think there is anything discouraging ahead of us. 
We have not been exceptionally long, when we consider the job 
we had before us. Here we have a bill brought in by the ma- 
jority of the Finance Committee. I do not think they handled 
the matter in the proper way. They excluded the mincrity 
members when they rewrote the bill. That lengthens the de- 
bate here, there is no doubt about it, and I say that in a fair 
and honest critical way. I intend it as a criticism. But it isa 
criticism which I concede applies to every tariff bill that has 
ever been passed. It applies to every political party that has 
ever passed a tariff bill, or that has ever been in control of the 
Congress when a tariff bill was passed. But that is no defense 
for the unscientific way in which tariff bills have been con- 
sidered in the past. 

Mr. President, I want to say that I have been delighted in 
this debate to hear from the Democratic side the condemnation 
of that method, which they followed when they were in power, 
just as we followed it when we were in power. There will 
never be a time when they can go back on the record they have 
made here about the consideration of tariff bills and of the 
amendments which we have already put into the bill, and I do 
not believe that from the Republican side there will ever come 
another tariff bill considered as this has been considered. I 
have heard the Republican leaders in public debate here on the 
floor of the Senate themselves condemn the method, and in a 
general way admit the error. 

That is a wonderful thing to accomplish, when we have a 
practical admission from both political parties that future 
tariff bills will be considered in a different way from that in 
which this and all prior tariff bills have been considered. 

A debate that will bring about such a thing is worth sume- 
thing, not to us alone, but it is worth something to future gen- 
erations, and if this bill should be killed, or if it should be 
vetoed, or any provision we now have in the bill should go 
out of it in conference, even the admission that has been made 
here that future tariff bills ought to be considered scientifically, 
with everybody entitled to representation represented in the 
making of the bill, it will be worth something in future confer- 
ences, and it will save much debate on the floor of the Senate. 

I am sorry for having taken up this much of the time of the 
Senate, but the idea of the tariff bill being dead to-day, and 
dying again to-morrow, and being revived again the next day, 
and talked about and talked about, is something we ought to 
forget, it seems to me. 

Let us go on with the bill. Let us take these amendments up 
and get through with them just as rapidly as we can, and if we 
do not finish the consideration of the bill in the special session, 
let us finish it in the regular session. The bill will not be 
dead, and I think we should make up our minds that there is 
going to be no recess ubless the bill should pass, and I do not 
anticipate it will be passed before the regular session begins. 
This is the best time of the year to work. Let us go on with 
it until we finish it, and we will finish it in due time, and we 
will make more rapid progress later, perhaps, than has been 
made up to the present time. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, as a sort of a silent observer 
for a good many days I think I have discovered what the 
matter is. 

I have been conscious of the coalition. 
the time. To-day has been a typical day in our recent legisla- 
tive life. We have been here just five hours. Four and a half 
hours of that time have been spent upon utterly bootless oratory. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 


I vote with it most of 
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Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senator to be precise. We have 
had the bill under consideration 55 minutes, instead of about 
25 or 30, as the Senator suggested. 

Mr. ALLEN. I retract my statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senator to be correct. I am going 
to keep track of this thing. 

Mr. ALLEN. I am astonished that 55 minutes have been 
spent on the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Fifty-five minutes. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from New York expressed a proper 
concern when he said that this statement from the President 
would be taken by the country as a criticism upon the Senate. 
Twice during this week I have heard Members of the Senate 
rise and plead for a statement from the President, and when it 
comes to the Senate we have this sort of a field day. The state 
ment starts the pack off with a cry against the President. 

Though I have no right to express an opinion as to what the 
President is thinking about, I dare say he is entirely familiar 
with the very splendid reaction in his favor every time the 
Senate gives a field day of the sort it has given to-day. In 
recent years the Senate has on more than one occasion distin- 
guished itself fighting Presidents, and every time the Senate 
has thus distinguished itself the reputation of the President 
has gone up and the reputation of the Senate has gone down. 

So far as I am personally concerned, I believe we could pass 
the pending bill containing the rates to which the coalition has 
already devoted itself. I will be voting that way most of the 
time. But we will never be able to pass this bill until the 
Members of this body learn to control their feelings, 

I will be perfectly frank. I thought at first there was a de- 
sign to delay legislation; but as I have witnessed this exhibi- 
tion, I have realized it is not a design; it is just an utter in- 
eapacity to control your feelings when you arise to make a 
speech. 

If we could devote our speeches to the discussion of the 
issues in this bill, we would make progress. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then I judge the Senator regrets that he 
is a Member of the Senate? 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does he want to be in a discredited body? 

Mr. ALLEN. How is that? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does he want to be a Member of a dis- 
eredited body? 

Mr. ALLEN. Oh, no. I would like to stay here long 
enough—I think perchance we may improve this body, which 
is not perfect. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
Senator came. 

Mr. ALLEN. I can not understand the Senator. If he will 
not speak so fast, and if he will address me properly, having 
addressed the Vice President first, and then give me time to 
understand what he says, I will try to answer him. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not expect to live that long. 
ter.] 

Mr. ALLEN. As I was going to say, Mr. President, if any 
new material were brought into these hours of debate that 
would aid us in digesting this tariff bill then I would be glad 
for every hour that is spent in the progress of the debate, but 
most of the material that comes in is material that has been 
handed out by the experts; it has been before both committees 
and Members; most of the Members who have heard it again 
come here with their minds made up as to how they are going 
to vote. They haye the information with which to vote intel- 
ligently upon this bill, but they are chained to their seats hour 
after hour, hour after hour, because of the apparent necessity 
for the expression of all this oratory, much of which is entirely 
irrelevant. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I dislike to delay the Sen- 
ate, but the Senator from Kansas provokes me into partici- 
pating in this discussion. 

This is an unusual occasion. We did not invite this particu- 
lar statement. Some of us have believed that the President, 
since he called the Congress into extraordinary session to re- 
vise the tariff and pass farm legislation, ought to take into his 
confidence his party leaders, and make some statement as to 
what his views are. 

For that reason we have deemed it necessary to say some- 
thing on several occasions. But in this statement the President 
says nothing except to shame certain Republican leaders who 
went up to see him, uninvited, and he tells the country how 
ignorant he is with reference to the tariff question. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Everybody knew that. 


It has been very greatly improved since the 
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Mr. HARRISON. That is about all that the statement says. 
Let us analyze it for a moment since the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. ALLEN] and some other Senators say that it will be her- 
alded to the country that the President has whipped the Senate 
again and that the Senate has once more been discredited. Let 
me say to the Senate that if the Republican leadership has been 
discredited, we are not to be blamed for it. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] acknowledges his leadership in this 
body. He said that the Republican leadership can not get 
together on the bill. I admit his leadership. He is an able and 
distinguished Member of this body. He has fine foresight. He 
knows what he is about and he can generally do what he 
undertakes to do. He admits that the bill is dead. He admits 
that Republican leadership can not revive it. Then he hurls, 
not abuse, not praise, but criticism at those of us who are work- 
ing together here in trying to effect a revision of some of the 
rates. The Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] and the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Watsu] stated a while ago that there 
is no coalition so far as getting together in agreement upon the 
rates is concerned, and there has not been. 

I am a member of the Finance Committee. There has never 
been any understanding between Senators on the other side of 
the aisle and those of us on this side of the aisle with reference 
to any particular rate. We have fought for what we thought 
was right. We have offered amendments to reduce rates when 
we believed that the rates proposed were too high. We have 
voted for some increases over the present duties. The fact that 
certain Senators on the other side of the aisle agree with us 
with reference to some matters or that we agree with them 1s 
only a coincidence. All praise should be given to them for hav- 
ing the courage to defy present Republican leadership here and, 
if necessary, defy their own President in order to vote their 
conscientious convictions. Unless I am mistaken in the signs 
of the times, the American people will shower praise upon them 
where they will denounce, as they are now doing, the action of 
other Republicans in fostering this bill and trying to force 
through this body so many indefensible increased rates. 

So we are not going to try to further a proposal framed 
through the worst method that was ever concocted by any set 
of legislators in all the history of the country. Incidents have 
been revealed and facts exposed in connection with the writing 
of these tariff rates that have not only discredited Senators 
individually, but have reflected upon this body. It will prove 
disastrous in the future to those Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber who have stood and will stand with those who 
framed this bill. 

Of course the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. ReEep] can do 
that because, to defend his course, he will have a great champion 
in Mr. Grundy, of his State, and of course the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BrnaHam] will have an ardent champion to 
defend his. course in the person of Mr. Eyanson, ef Connecticut. 
But the rank and file of Senators who have been standing with 
the Republican leadership which drafted the bill are going to 
find themselves left in the lurch when they go before their own 
people. 

The President in this statement has used this significant 
language: 

The President has declined to interfere or to express any opinion on 
the details of rates or any compromise thereof, as it is obvious that, if 
for no other reason, he could not pretend to have the necessary informa- 
tion in respect to many thousands of different commodities which such 
determination requires. 


He admits that he knows nothing about it, and yet he con- 
cludes the statement by telling the Senate that we ought to pass 
the bill in the next 10 days. That is about the only thing to 
which he does commit himself, except that he says that the situ- 
ation is “ very grave.” Gentlemen on the other side of the aisle 
who saw fit in the interest of their party to visit the President 
yesterday and try to exchange views with him with reference 
to the situation for the purpose of “ getting together” should 
feel a little bit chagrined, if not humiliated. In this public 
statement the President said that you were uninvited guests, 
that you came there voluntarily, not at his suggestion. He 
wants to keep away from you as poisonous things, you who have 
handled the bill, you who have framed it. He is afraid to 
touch you! 

Yes; the President is brave enough in this statement to say: 
“The President said he has uniformly stated his position that 
campaign promises should be carried out, by which adequate 
protection should be given to agriculture and to the industries 
where the changes in economic situations demand that assist- 
ance.” That is what the coalition is trying to do. The de 
benture should meet that pledge. The rates we will advocate 
and hope to adopt will help him to redeem that campaign prom- 
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ise. We are trying to prevent those who framed the bill, who 
have deprived agriculture of just and fair treatment, from 
piling higher the benefits to the industries of the country, and 
thereby adding greater burdens to the American consumer and 
producer. We have shown by reason and logic and facts the 
indefensible position that supporters of the bill are in by reason 
of their attempts to raise the rates in the earthenware, metal, 
and other schedules to such an extent that the country is 
amazed, and I am surprised that the Senators referred to have 
not sensed it and been convinced, because the press from one 
end of the country to the other, and the people likewise, know 
now that the bill in the form in which it was reported out of the 
committee was obnoxious. 

No; the President can not expect too much. I am sorry that 
he did not see fit some three or four months ago to ask the 
Senate to pass the bill within two months or six weeks and 
then give his views to the Republican leadership, so that some- 
thing might have been done. But at this late hour, when all 
this confusion is upon us, he tells us that uninvited guests came 
to the White House and presented this reason and that 1eason 
for the delay and failure of the bill to pass, and says that he 
told them they should go back and pass the bill within the next 
10 days. 

So far as delay is concerned, there has been some delay 
to-day, but the statement of the President is responsible for 
some of the delay. Have we not a right to express ourselves 
with reference to his statement? Is not the country interested 
in knowing the other side of the question? Of course; and 
that is the reason for the little delay to-day. The Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] knows that the minority members of the 
committee have not unnecessarily delayed consideration of the 
bill or of a single item in it. We have assured him and we now 
reassure him that we are going to help expedite consideration 
of the rates and at least get to a final vote as soon as possible 
upon the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I sincerely hope now that we 
may give 10 or 15 minutes of our time to consideration of the 
bill. I ask that the next amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment passed over 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In paragraph 20, page 7, line 16, 
the committee proposes to strike out “ three-fourths of,” in the 
paragraph relating to chalk or whiting or Paris white, so as to 
read “ ground in oil (putty), 1 cent per pound.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is obvious that the consideration 
of this amendment at this time will not be decisive of the ques- 
tion involved. The committee have amended the bill by in- 
creasing the duty on chalk or whiting or Paris white ground 
in oil—putty—from three-fourths of 1.cent per pound to 1 
cent per pound. There is absolutely no excuse whatever for 
increasing the duty upon putty unless it is based upon the 
theory that we are to increase the duty on chalk or whiting or 
Paris white, and also on linseed oil. We have not yet dealt 
with the oil question. That will come up later, as I am ad- 
vised. We have not dealt with flaxseed, because that is the 
basis of any duty upon linseed oii, or rather the duty upon lin- 
seed oil depends upon the disposition that is made of the duty 
on flaxseed. I ask my colleague now whether there is any 
wisdom in our taking up this item in view of the fact that the 
question of flaxseed is undisposed of and will not be reached 
for a considerable time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, I want the Senate to agree or dis- 
agree to the amendment. If there is any change made in the 
rate on flaxseed or in the rate on linseed oil as provided by 
proclamation of the President, then we will return to this item 
and provide a compensatory duty at just what it ought to be. 
But I do believe the amendment ought to be acted on at this 
time, and that we should clean up all of the amendments to 
each schedule, schedule by schedule, as we proceed with the 
bill. 

Mr. KING. 
the horse in so doing. 


It seems to me we are putting the cart before 
Moreover, any action taken now with 
regard to this particular item depends finally upon the disposi- 
tion which shall be made of chalk or whiting. We can not 
offer an amendment to that provision at the present time, al- 
though the House and the Senate Finance Committee majority 
members have increased the rate from 25 per cent ad valorem 


to 175 per cent. That is the effect of the increase on chalk or 
whiting or Paris white. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. KING, I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. It seems that the debate must necessarily be a 
matter of policy, as the Senator has indicated. The House has 
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already raised the duty on whiting. Under our unanimous-con- 
sent agreement we can not even discuss that question at this 
time. As I understand, the program is to go on through the 
various schedules, so it is indefinite when we will reach it. So 
long as it remains in the bill as the rate on whiting there 
can not be a question of doubt that putty is entitled to three- 
fourths of 1 cent compensatory duty. My memorandum shows 
that the compensatory duty allowed in the three-fourths of 1 
cent per pound for putty is less from the conversion stand- 
point than the compensatory duty allowed now in the existing 
duty on whiting. In other words, we are not providing for as 
much conversion as we do under the present law. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask my friend from New Jersey, who is 
disposed to be a very fair man and a good legislator, if he does 
not think that it is unfair to increase the duty on putty, an 
article or commodity so indispensable now in building, when 
building operations are so expensive? Why not disagree to the 
proposed amendment on putty, and when we reach whiting that 
will be an additional reason for us to reject the action of the 
House and the action of the Finance Committee in increasing 
the tariff duty on whiting? But if we now accept the increased 
duty on putty, then when we come to offer an amendment to 
whiting it will be said, “ But you have increased the duty on 
putty upon the theory that there would be an increase on whit- 
ing, and therefore we should adhere to the duty on whiting.” 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, it seems to me there is a distine- 
tion without a difference in the Senator’s argument. We could 
do it in either way, but the fact remains that the bill before us 
has raised the duty on whiting. It is impossible for us to 
change it at this time. Therefore, if we are going to perfect the 
bill as we go along, it seems to me that the only businesslike 
method to pursue is to accept the compensatory duty that has 
been figured out, as I have already said, on a basis of less 
than the conversion cost. If, later, an amendment should be 
offered, as no doubt it will be offered, to reduce the rate on 
whiting as provided by the House, and that amendment should 
prevail, there could not be any contention against reducing the 
duty on putty in proportion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brarne in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If we should pass this bill within the next 
two weeks, we might not even read the item as to putty; we 
might not even get a vote on it; so that we might as well take 
care of the situation while we are facing it. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. COPELAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. KING. I yield first to my colleague, but I do not yield 
the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the duty on putty, let us see just what 
the compensatory duty should be. It takes 85 pounds of whit- 
ing to make a hundred pounds of putty; at 0.4 of a cent the 
duty on whiting would represent 34 cents. Also in a hundred 
pounds of putty there are 15 pounds of linseed oil, the duty 
on which at 3.7 cents would make 55.5 cents. So the total 
would be 89.5 cents a hundred pounds. What we have given 
here is 1 cent a pound. The actual differential is 8.95 of a 
cent. That is why the rate was increased from the House rate 
of three-fourths of a cent a pound. 

If the rate on linseed oil shall be increased from the rate 
now provided in the bill or if the flaxseed duty shall be in- 
creased—and both bear a duty at present under presidential 
proclamation, and we have put in the bill the rate prescribed 
under the presidential proclamation—then, of course, we will 
have to return to the putty item and change the rate; but 
I do not think there is going to be any increase on the other 
items I have named. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
suggestion? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. If that is true, then why not pass over 
this particular item? We would save that much debate, and 
then we can come back to it after the Senate has taken action 
in regard to the duty on flaxseed and the duty on linseed oil. 

Mr. SMOOT. We would never get through the bill in that 
way, it seems to me. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the method I have suggested were pur- 
sued, we would not have to take two or three whacks at it. 

Mr. SMOOT. We may not take any. I do not think there 
will be any increase in the duty on linseed oil and on flaxseed, 
because both of them at present bear duties under proclamation 
of the President of the United States. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not agree with my colleague 
in the suggestion which he has made. First, we have chalk or 
whiting, and the proposition is—of course, we can not attempt it 
now under the rule—to raise the rate from 25 per cent to 175.76 
per cent, and when the rate on that item is raised from 25 per 
cent ad valorem to 175.76 per cent ad valorem, then obviously, 
because it is one of the principal component parts of putty, there 
would have to be a compensatory duty on putty. A proposition 
is made to increase the rate from 37.37 per cent to 49.82 per cent 
ad valorem, and the reason urged for increasing the rate on 
putty from 87 plus to 49 plus is that we are increasing the rate 
or duty on chalk or whiting from 25 per cent to 175 per cent, 
and there has been a presidential proclamation with respect to 
linseed oil and with respect to flaxseed. When we reach those 
items, it is asserted we will raise the duties on each of those 
items up to the standard set by the presidential proclamation, 
and, therefore, it must follow that we should raise the duty on 
putty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The proclamation rates are in the bill now, I 
will say to my colleague. 

Mr. KING... I know, but we have not reached them as yet. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but I do not think there is going to be any 
change in the rates as fixed by the presidential proclamation. 

Mr. KING. I think there will be; there may be, at any rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. : If there should be, the proper rate as to putty 
could be figured out in two minutes. 

Mr. KING. There has been no presidential proclamation with 
respect to the rate on whiting; but if we adopt the proposed 
rate on putty there will be a strong argument to adopt the 175 

r cent rate on whiting. 

Mr. SMOOT. A report on whiting has been sent by the Tariff 
Commission to the President. 

Mr. President, I will do anything in the world in order to 
hasten the consideration and passage of the bill; I will follow 
any course the Senate may desire. 

Mr. KING. I suggest, then, that we disagree to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not consent to that. I am perfectly 
willing that we should pass it over, and pass over any other 
amendment, but let us get to something upon which we can act. 

Mr. KING. That is exactly what I have been trying to do. 
I ask that the amendment go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment go over. 
of action on something. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been requested that the amendment go 
over, and I hope that we may take up the next amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be passed over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I object until I can get this sentence out of 
my mouth. We might as well vote on this amendment now 
inasmuch ag debate has been exhausted. If we should pass it 
over, and come back to it, it will probably require as much more 
debate before we shall vote on it as it has required in this 
instance. If we shall change the rate on linseed oil, the same 
debate would be brought on again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over. The next amendment passed over will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The next amendment passed over is 
on page 14, in line 8, after the word “ derivatives,” to insert 
“vanillin, from whatever source obtained, derived, or manu- 
factured.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask now if we 
can not take up the question of American valuation, and decide 
that, which will obviate debate on a number of other items 
which are held up on that account? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, does the Senator ask unani- 
mous request that American valuation be taken up now? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have asked that it be taken up two or three 
times previously, and I have done so now; but I presume there 
will be objection, and so I will not insist on it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have no disposition to object, but the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotierre] asked that it go over 
until he could return. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well, let it go over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let the Secretary report the next amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is on page 14. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment is, on 
page 14, line 8, to insert “ vanillin.” It has already been stated. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that amendment involves the 
question of American valuation, but if the Senator insists upon 
taking up the item of vanillin I shall not resist it, although the 


I want some kind 
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Senator from Wisconsin is very anxious to discuss the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does this amendment depend upon whether 
we shall retain or reject American valuation? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all; but let it go over. 

Mr. KING. It does depend on that, Mr. President. The 
proposition is to transfer vanillin from the foreign valuation 
to American valuation; that is the principle involved in the 
amendment. Of course, if we can defeat this amendment, as 
we ought to do, then, I presume, it would leave the item under 
foreign valuation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to suggest to the Senator that under 
the ruling of the Treasury Department vanillin has been under 
American valuation for years; and we are putting it now under 
American valuation in the bill in conformity with the ruling 
of the department. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. My colleague [Mr. La Fotterre] is interested 
in the question of American valuation as applied to vanillin. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are not now taking up American valuation. 
’ Mr. BLAINE. It is not proposed to take it up at this time? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. i 

Mr. BLAINE. I wish to suggest that my colleague is neces- 
sarily absent, but will be in the Senate Chamber on Monday 
morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
shall go over. 

Mr. BLAINE. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
Mr. President? 7 

Mr. KING. May I inquire which amendment that is? 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment relative to vanillin. 

Mr. KING. I thought that was the one the Senator asked to 
go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I merely said that the item is proposed to 
be put under American valuation, as at the present time under 
a Treasury decision it is under American valuation. We are 
in this instance merely adhering to that position. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that in the act of 1922 there 
was no purpose to have vanillin placed under American val- 
uation. 

Mr. SMOOT. But under the ruling of the Treasury Depart- 
nrent it has been placed under American valuation. However, 
if the Senator objects, let it go over. 

Mr. KING. I object. 

Mr. SMOOT. Over it goes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. Will the chairman of the committee indicate the next 
amendment he desires to have considered? 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is on page 14, line 17, 
relating to synthetic indigo and sulphur black. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret to appeal to the Senator 
again, but those are amendments which the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. La Fotterre] desired to discuss when they were 
being considered. They can be discussed at the same time that 
we take up the American valuation, and we can have the ques- 
tions determined in one debate instead of a double debate. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is quite a different thing from that. 
There are rates involved, and the rate proposed by the Senate 
committee is a reduction from the rate in the present law. 
However, of course, it had better go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are certainly hastening action on the bill 
very rapidly. 

Mr. President, the next amendment passed over is on page 
23, lines 17, 18, and 19, proposing to strike out— 

Par. 52. Menthol, 75 cents per pound; natural crude camphor and 
synthetic camphor, 1 cent per pound; natural refined camphor, 6 cents 
per pound. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. This is an amendment in which I under- 
stand the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fotterrs] is inter- 
ested? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the Senate may recall that this 
paragraph was before the Senate a few days ago, and at the 


I have already agreed that American valuation 


Is there objection to the pending amendment, 
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time I suggested that I would secure additional information as 
to the establishment of a plant in New Jersey for the production 
of synthetic camphor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is this the amendment in which the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLerre] is interested? 

Mr. EDGE. I was just about to remark that the Senator 
from Wisconsin evinced considerable interest in the amendment 
at the time. I am prepared to present the situation, but because 
of his absence I think it should go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. Will the Senator from Utah state the next amendment he 
desires considered ? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will in a moment. 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. THomAs] if he is willing to take up the oils paragraph 
now? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho, I think we can take it up. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all that is left, with the exception of 
the items that we have been asked to pass over this afternoon. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think I shall have to ask that 
the policy we have followed heretofore be followed in this case 
and that the committee amendments be disposed of first. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then we shall have to go to the next 
schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are the only ones that are passed over. 
Then we will take up the oils schedule. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to say that I took that position because 
that is what I have understood all the time. I understood it 
even an hour ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 26 is the amendment dealing with 
yanillin. That, I suppose, will go over with the other amend- 
ments, 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of my colleague 
what disposition was made of the amendment on line 12, 

ge 24% 
in SMOOT. That was agreed to. That was a presidential 
proclamation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator will recall that he was to get 
certain information about glue. Has that come to him as yet? 
That is on page 22, paragraph 42. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I remember, that was the technical infor- 
mation as to gelatin. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; and the definition. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have not received it yet. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then we will take that up at a later time. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is only a question of wording. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, why do we not proceed with 
the earthenware schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going at this time to ask unanimous con- 
sent to take up the oils paragraphs and have individual amend- 
ments offered to them. That is all we have at this particular 
time. 

Mr. HARRISON. This is on the oils paragraphs? 

Mr. SMOOT. On the oils paragraphs. 

Mr. COUZENS. What is the proposition? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator state his request? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate con- 
sider the oils paragraphs, and allow individual amendments to 
be offered to them. 

Mr. COUZENS. Is not that in violation of the agreement? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that that be done. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, if that is to be done in one 
case, wliy not in all cases? The Senator from Utah is in favor 
of cleaning up each schedule at a time. That has not been 
agreed to by some other Senators. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I can not get an agreement. 

Mr. COUZENS. And we can not get an agreement to clean 
up one schedule at a time; and, yet, when somebody comes 
along and wants to put over one particular proposal in a 
schedule it seems to be in order to have the present agreement 
violated. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We ought not to stop simply because we 
have finished all that we can in one schedule, it seems to me, 


That will go over with the others? 
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as a matter of fact, that we ought to go on with the next 
schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have not finished all the amendments in 
that schedule. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I know; but there are some that have been 
passed over because of the absence of Senators, and, where that 
has been done, surely we ought to take up the next schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is there any objection to taking up the oils 
schedule now? 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
has objected to taking up the oils schedule now. He objected 
a while ago, and insisted upon proceeding under our unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, let us proceed with Schedule 2, Earths, 
Earthenware, and Glassware, beginning on page 35. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the first amend- 
ment in Schedule 2. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a number of Senators have 
asked me to see that a quorum was called when this schedule 
was taken up. Therefore, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Gillett 
Ashurst Glass 
Barkley 

Bingham 

Black Goldsborough 
Blaine Gould 
Blease Greene 
Borah Hale 
Brock Harris 
Brookhart Harrison 
Broussard Hastings 
Caraway Hawes 
Copeland Hayden 
Couzens Hebert 
Cutting Heflin 
Edge Howell 
Fletcher Johnson 
Frazier Jones 
George Kendrick 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I understand that before the 
quorum call it had been announced that the Senate would now 
proceed to Schedule No. 2. May I ask whether that is correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. 

Mr. EDGE. I simply desire to announce that I assumed, with 
all the passed-over committee amendments in Schedule No. 1, 
that there would not be any possible chance of reaching Sched- 
ule No. 2 until next week. While my presence is not at all 
essential, I happened to serve as chairman of the subcommittee 
dealing with that schedule. The Senator from Utah {[Mr. 
Smoor] served on the subcommittee as well; but I simply desire 
to announce, so that it will be understood, that, on account of 
engagements I have made, I must leave the city at 1 o'clock 
to-morrow, and will not be here again until Monday morning. 
I make that statement so that my absence will be understood. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the first 
committee amendment. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Finance to this 
schedule was, under the heading “ Schedule 2—Earths, Earthen- 
ware, and Glassware,” on page 35, line 19, after the word 
“ tiles,” to insert “ and except tiles provided for in subparagraph 
(b), (c), or (e), so as to make the paragraph read: 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Keyes 
King 
McKellar 
McNar. 
Norbec 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ind. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 


Par. 202. (a) Tiles, unglazed, glazed, ornamented, hand painted, 
enameled, vitrified, semivitrified, decorated, encaustic, ceramic mosaic, 
flint, spar, embossed, gold decorated, grooved or corrugated, and all other 
earthen tiles and tiling by whatever name known (except pill tiles, and 
except tiles provided for in subparagraph (b), (c), or (e), but includ- 
ing tiles wholly or in part of cement), all the foregoing valued at not 
more than 40 cents per square foot, 10 cents per square foot, but not 
less than 50 nor more than 70 per cent ad valorem; valued at more 
than 40 cents per square foot, 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask my colleague 
the implications of this amendment. I confess that I am unable 
to determine just what the effect of the amendment is—‘ except 
pill tiles, and except tiles provided for in subparagraphs (b), 
(c), or (e).” What change will that make in the pending law? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the amendment on the next page is agreed 
to 


Glazed earthen tile commercially or commonly known as strips: One 
color, not exceeding 1 inch in width, 1% cents cach— 
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And so forth. If that amendment is agreed to, this amendment 
will be necessary to carry it out. Let us just pass over this 
amendment for the present, if the Senator wishes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 

‘will be passed over. 

The clerk will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, at the 
top of page 36, to insert: 


(b) Glazed earthen tile commercially or commonly known as strips: 
One color, not exceeding 1 inch in width, 1% cents each; stenciled, 
regardless of color, not exceeding 1 inch in width, 14% cents each; all 
the foregoing, if embossed, or decorated except by stenciling, and all 
other strips, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

(c) Glazed earthen tile commercially or commonly known as trimmers 
or trim, one-fourth of 1 cent per square inch, but not less than 60 per 
cent ad valorem, 


And on page 36, after line 13, to insert: 


(e) So-called quarries or quarry tiles measuring seven-eighths of an 
inch or over in thickness, 30 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
explain the differences between the House provision and the 
committee amendments? They are confusing to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call attention to subdivision (b) on page 36: 


Glazed earthen tile commercially or commonly known as strips: 
One color, not exceeding 1 inch in width, 14 cents each; stenciled, 
regardless of color, not exceeding 1 inch in width, 14% cents each; all 
the foregoing, if embossed, or decorated except by stenciling, and all 
other strips, 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Glazed earthen tile commercially or commonly known as 
trimmers or trim, one-fourth of 1 per cent per square inch, but 
not less than 60 per cent ad valorem. 

The Senate Finance Committee proposes to make no change 
in the House bill with respect to other types of earthen tiles. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, this amendment seems to fit 
into an entirely new subsection, and I would like to know what 
effect it would have on these particular articles. Are they on 
the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. Where are they provided for in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are provided for in the general provision 
in paragraph 202. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should think, then, as a parliamentary propo- 
sition it would be necessary to strike out something in section 
202 and insert this language. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. In paragraph 202, on page 35, we have 
added : 


And except tiles provided for in subparagraph (b), (c), or (e). 


Those are found on the other page, and if we reject that 
amendment, then, of course, we will have to strike out the 
amendment in the first part of the provision. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the reason why the amendment went 
over? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the reason why I asked that it go over. 

By omitting the specific provision for quarry tiles, the rate 
of duty for most imports of such tiles would be increased from 
80 per cent to 70 per cent ad valorem, an increase of 133 per 
cent above the rate in the present law. A comparison cf the 
wholesale selling prices of comparable domestic and imported 
quarry tile at New York City indicates that the price of the 
foreign tile in most instances is slightly higher than the price 
of the domestic at that point. The domestic industry is fairly 
prosperous, and there appears to be no reason for giving it 
additional tariff protection. 

The domestic wall-tile industry has apparently been unable 
to compete in price with the types of glazed wall tile known as 
strips and trims. Imports of such articles have been increasing 
in the past few years, and the industry is finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to sell strips and trims in large seaboard markets. 
Contractors in New York in many instances purchase the do- 
mestic flat tile but use foreign strips and trims because of their 
lower value. 

The strips and trims, I suppose Senators know, are the tops 
of the tiles, different forms. They form just a small part of 
the tile business, but they are exceedingly difficult to make. 
They are constantly changing in style. That is the class of tile 
being imported. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Am I to understand from the Senator, 
then, that on the peculiar kinds of tiles mentioned in subdivision 
(b), subdivision (c), and subdivision (e) the rate is reduced 
from the House rate? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean subdivisions (b) 
and (c)? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Subdivisions (b), (c), and (e); that is, 
those included in the Senate committee amendment. Does the 
committee amendment bring about a reduction of rates as to 
these three kinds of tiles? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I think 
I can help on this particular schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. In subdivision (b) and subdivision (c) there is 
a raise from the House rate. In subdivision (e) there is a 
reduction of the House rate. 

Mr. McKELLAR. To what exent is there a raise in the first 
two, and to what extent is there a reduction in the third? 

Mr. EDGE. As the chairman of the committee has already 
indicated, these three were taken out of the general paragraph 
because of the peculiar situation surrounding them. The im- 
portations have rapidly increased and they were given a some- 
what higher rate of duty. Conversely, as the Senator from 
Utah has already read, it was considered that the importation 
of quarry tiles did not justify the House rate, so that in sub- 
division (e) the rate was cut from 70 per cent ad valorem to 
30 per cent; in other words, about a 57 per cent reduction. 

In subdivisions (b) and (c), strips less than 1 inch in width, 
the rate has been increased from 50 to 60 per cent, and on 
another type from 60 to 88 per cent. I think that is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are the figures. They are special tiles, 
strips, and little items for the corners. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Trim. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; trim. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator stated that the imports were in- 
creasing. What is the percentage of imports? I did not hear 
that figure mentioned. 

Mr. SMOOT. The imports beginning in 1923 were, in square 
feet, 3,658,650, and in 1926 they had increased to 6,077,561 square 
feet. 

Mr. BLACK. What percentage of the total consumption is 
that? 

Mr. SMOOT. That takes in all of the kind and character that 
subdivision (b) covers. 

Mr. BLACK. The question I meant to ask was this: What 
percentage of the domestic consumption is imported? 

Mr. SMOOT. The quantity of production runs from 18,- 
018,619 square feet up to 46,000,000. The increase has been over 
50 per cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, do the facts brought out in 
the hearings show that the factories engaged in this business 
are in a bad condition, that they are not making good returns 
on their money? Even if some tile is brought into the country, 
if our own tile concerns are making money and doing well, why 
increase the rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. The classes of tile now under consideration 
have always fallen under the rate provided for general tiles. 
They are very much more difficult to make, as the Senator must 
know, and we increased the rate upon those tiles in order to 
maintain the industry in the United States, and decreased the 
rate upon the quarry tile, which forms, of course, the great 
bulk. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator remembers that the President 
said this tariff bill should be confined to those industries not 
making money or not in good financial condition, which were 
suffering. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure, as far as those strips are 
concerned, that can be shown. It can not be shown, perhaps, 
in the general financial statements of the companies, because 
their losses in this business, if any, are taken out of their gains 
in the general business. The committee thought this was a 
very deserving amendment to maintain this class of industry in 
the United States. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield just a 
moment, I will read a line or two from a letter addressed to the 
Hon. JAMres E. Watson from the National Tile Co., of Ander- 
son, Ind., as follows: 


My Dear Senator: The tile industry of Indiana needs your sup- 
port and active help in obtaining a sufficient degree of protection against 
foreign tile importations, and I am taking the liberty of sending here- 
with certain information touching upon the high points of the situation. 


This is two pages of a brief which goes into detail, and it has 
particular reference to the necessity for a separate rate for trim- 
mers and strips. I would be very glad to read it if the Senator 
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would like to hear it. 
They say: 


It is information from manufacturers. 


As our industry pointed out to the Ways and Means Committee the 
regular rates applying to tiles can not be made to cover so-called trim- 
mers and strips, which are really handmade pieces that are largely 
hand pressed, hand glazed, and hand decorated and require a much 
greater number of handlings by skilled and unskilled labor during the 
process of production than other kinds of tiles. Consequently the do- 
mestic manufacturers with wage scales four to five times higher than 
those of the foreign manufacturer is at a considerable disadvantage 
unless a separate and specific duty on these articles is stipulated in the 
paragraph. In 1922 our industry did not have to contend with this 
competition and the paragraph consequently made no provision for it, 
but in the last few years the importers have taken advantage of this 
deficiency in the 1922 bill and have brought in great quantities of these 
articles on the square-foot rate of duty, which has made it absolutely 
impossible for the domestic manufacturer to sell the same articles in 
competition with the foreign-made articles. 


I am sure the Senator understands that these strips are the 
little corner pieces, generally curved, which go in tile work, 
bathrooms, and other such work. Coming in under the square 
foot rate of duty, one can readily imagine why there would be 
a distinction in the case of those small pieces. So the com- 
mittee, having that evidence, recommended this subdivision to 
cover this particular type of tile. 

As I have already indicated, so far as the quarry tile is con- 
cerned, our investigations demonstrated just the opposite, and 
we have recommended a reduction of over 50 per cent in the 
ad valorem duty on quarry tile. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as I understand the increase 
which the Senator seeks upon the particular items which he 
has described, it is from 60 to 117 per cent. It is an increase 
up to 117 per cent. 

Mr. EDGE. There is an increase on the tile designated as 
“one color” from 50 to 60 and from 60 to 88, as I think I 
stated a few moments ago. That is stencils. Then there are 
strips of one color that go in one variety from 50 to 60 per cent, 
and in another variety from 175 to 114 per cent. 

Mr. KING. My information, obtained from the Tariff Com- 
mission, is that the Senate Finance Committee made a separate 
provision for glazed earthen tile, known as strips and trims, 


and the increases are shown to range from 60 to 117 per cent. 


Mr. EDGE. The figures I have from the Tariff Commission 
as to stencils are just as I read them, from 60 to 88 per cent. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator question the figures I have 
just read? 

Mr. EDGE. I do not question any figures. I simply repeat 
the figures given to me. I am incapable of figuring up that 
kind of a particular computation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is right, from 60 to 117 
as to subdivision (c). 

Mr. KING. That is on trim tiles, as they are called. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can see that, making computations 
on the basis of square feet, it would be almost impossible to 
protect the production of those little pieces, little corners. It 
was impossible to protect it under the existing law. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Those of us who have to buy tile occasion- 
ally know how tremendous the cost is. Does the Senator think 
that because the tile company is not making an enormous 
profit out of each kind of tile produced, but is making a very 
large profit on production in general, the Congress ought to 
legislate so the tile manufacturers can make an enormous profit 
on each and every kind of tile they make? 

In all businesses there are some parts more expensive than 
others and some parts on which greater profits are made than on 
others. Does not the Senator think we ought to legislate more 
carefully than is here proposed? 

Mr. SMOOT. There was no evidence to show there was an 
immense profit made by these companies. I think that wherever 
there is an industry in the United States which needs protec- 
tion it ought to have it. In other words, I do not think they 
ought to have a duty on one part of their business that would 
give them an exorbitant profit and then let the other parts be 
produced at less than cost or at a loss. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
the brief read by the Senator from New Jersey a moment ago 
from the manufacturers themselves. They do not claim that 
their business as a whole is not remunerative, but they claim 
that on certain articles which they produce, certain parts of the 
tiling that they produce, they do not make as great a profit as 
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on other parts, and therefore they ought to be put in a position 
so they can make a profit on all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Taking the items on which they make money, 
we have reduced the rates from 70 to 30 per cent. That is on 
the tiles themselves. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I commend the Senator for making that 
reduction, because my investigation of the returns which have 
been furnished us would not show that the tile business is a 
business in which there is any distress whatsoever. We all 
know from practical experience, and I expect every Senator here 
has had the same experience, that the cost of tile is very great. 
It is a very great tax on the American people to require them 
to pay these additional costs. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have reduced the duty from 70 to 30 per 
cent on the great bulk, or in fact all of the tile outside of the 
little strips. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think that if there is any inex- 
cusable increase in any rate to be found in the bill, it will be 
found in the earthenware schedule. The domestic production 
of tiles has increased since 1922, when it was 40,415,096 square 
feet, until in 1927 it was 90,612,072 square feet. The Tariff 
Commission has not furnished me the report for 1928, but I 
understand there has been an increase over previous years. 

The inrports in 1923 were 3,000,000 square feet, and the 
domestic production 62,000,000. In 1925 the domestic production 
was 67,000,000 and the imports 2,000,000 square feet. In 1926 
the domestic production was 74,000,000 and the imports 2,516,- 
000 square feet. The imports for 1928 were 5,230,000 square 
feet and the value $1,293,000. For the first four months of 1929 
the imports were 1,859,000 square feet. 

Mr. EDGH. Mr President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. EDGH. The actual net difference was shown according 
to the testimony heard by the subcommittee, of which the Sena- 
tor was a member, which indicates that in the last six years the 
imports have increased from 3,064,000 square feet to 5,248,000 
square feet. 

Mr. KING. In 1926 there were 4,484,000 square feet im- 
ported, and in 1927 the imports were 4,745,000 square feet. I 
am informed that one of the domestic plants was destroyed, and 
that accounts for the increase in imports for the year just 
referred to. But it is evident that the imports for this year will 
be no greater than they were a number of years ago. The do- 
mestic production has progressively increased, and the imports 
have been from 1 per cent to 6 per cent. 

I invite the attention of the Senate to an editorial from the 
June, 1929, issue of Tile and Tile Work, a trade paper of the 
industry. This is not from an enemy; it is from the industry 
itself, and, I understand, from its organ: 


Hardly a week passes but that a report reaches this desk telling 
about this factory or that factory greatly increasing its production. 
It can be safely said that virtually every tile factory in the United 
States is now working full time, and several of them have found it 
necessary to engage double shifts to keep up with the demand. We 
prophesy that the production and consumption of tile for the current 
year will in volume and money greatly exceed the fondest expectations 
or estimates of any so far made. 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. KING I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I merely wish to invite attention to a comparison. 
we only have to go back a brief period. The domestic production 
for 1928, according to the Senator’s own figures, was in the 
neighborhood of 85,000,000 square feet and the imports in the 
neighborhood of 6,000,000 square feet. That is approximately 
14 per cent. Fourteen per cent of the domestic production is 
represented by imports. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator is in error. The imports 
were 5,230,000, as indicated by the report given me by the Tariff 
Commission. ; 

Mr. EDGE. I have given the figures according to the record 
from the Tariff Commission. I do not know where the records 
are made up or whether they are compared, but the figures 
clearly indicate that the number of square feet of imports for 
1928 was 6,133,127 and the domestic production for the same 
year was 85,845,656 square feet. 

Mr. KING. It would appear that the commission furnished 
different figures. Those given me are as I have stated, 

Mr. EDGE. Just to complete the thought that I interrupted 
the Senator to express, the necessity of providing a duty on 
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turpentine and pitch-ofl and products of that character from pine 
trees was very eloquently presented this morning by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GrorcEe] on the basis that the imports had 
reached a figure of approximately 10 per cent. I agreed that he 
probably had a very good case. But when we demonstrate and 
produce figures to show a 14 per cent competition, the business 
is too prosperous to be permitted to have American protection. 

Mr. KING. I do not comment upon the position taken by the 
Senator from Georgia. That case will stand upon its own 
foundation. 

My information is that the American Encaustic Tiling Co. 
(Ltd.), the largest clay-products unit in the world, producing 
about 25 per cent of entire domestic production, declared 100 per 
cent stock dividend in 1929, after increasing dividends on com- 
mon stock from $2.40 to $3.40 per share in August, 1928, and in 
November, 1928, increased the dividend to $4 per share. 

This is one of the largest tile producers in the United States, 
and it is so much of an infant and its profits were so large that 
it declared a 100 per cent stock dividend. I may say in passing 
that many corporations instead of distributing their earnings, 
which would result in income taxes being paid by the stock- 
holders, retain them in their treasuries for varying periods and 
then declare a stock dividend. These increased stock issues are 
treated as capital and are used as a basis for higher charges 
upon commodities manufactured and sold, as well as for 
demands for higher tariff rates. 

The company to which I have just referred declared a 100 
per cent stock dividend in 1929, after increasing the dividend on 
common stock from $2.40 to $3.40 per share in August, 1928. 
This is one of the poor industries which my friend from New 
Jersey would have us believe exist in the tile business. In 
November, 1928, the same company increased its dividends $4 
per share, There were two cash dividends and a stock dividend 
of 100 per cent in 1928. 

= Rossman Corporation, which is another struggling 
infant— 


is a consolidation of four tile establishments showing steady and sub- 
stantial profits according to the prospectus issued at time of merger 
two years ago. 

According to a report issued by R. G. Dun and Bradstreet, other 
domestic tile manufacturers show continued and substantial profits, 


The editorial from the Tile and Tile Work, which I read a 
moment ago, concludes with this statement: 


Good-sized melons are being cut by almost every factory, 


Good-sized melons are being cut by almost every tile factory 
in the United States, and yet after a 100 per cent stock dividend 
by one of the largest of these companies and two extra cash 
dividends we are asked to increase the tariff rates. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 


Mr. EDGE. I am very glad to know the industry is prosper- 
ous. I do not know just how many additional commodities may 
be included in their profits, but so far as this rate is concerned 
in which the committee is particularly interested the cost sheets 
furnished the committee by the Tariff Commission indicate— 
and I will have them placed in the Recorp so at least the rep- 
resentation made by the committee will be shown to be based 
upon all available facts—that the particular rates recommended 
by the committee in the case of increases and as recommended 
by the committee in the case of decreases represent, as nearly as 
it can be figured out, the difference in the selling price at home 
and abroad. 

The representatives of the commission have advised me that 
they have not in all cases been able to secure the cost of pro- 
duction abroad. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator from New 
Jersey a question. The cost sheets will apply only to that part 
of the business known as strips and trimmers or trim. They 
do not apply to a whole business of small manufacturing. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. EDGE. We have the tables for practically all classes 
of production. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understood the Senator from Utah a 
while ago and the Senator from New Jersey also to admit that 
the demand for an increase was only as to strips and trim. 

Mr. EDGE. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. The decrease was on the tile and tiles them- 
selves? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; I understand. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, there is some evidence tending to 
show that some corporations which are producing a number of 
commodities adjust matters so that, notwithstanding their large 
earnings and profits and stock dividends, a situation is pre- 
sented which seems to indicate that upon some commodity, by 
a sort of compartment bookkeeping system, there has been no 
profit, and therefore a higher tariff is required upon such com- 
modity. It may be that the company’s profits were millions of 
dollars, and yet as to some item produced by it a loss will be 
claimed in its production. Mr. President, there are elements of 
unfairness if tariff duties are levied upon facts of this character. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I ask my friend a question? 

Mr. KING. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I listened with great interest to the 
observation just made by the Senator from Utah. Assuming 
what the Senator says to be accurate and sound economically, 
that as to one particular article of many manufactured by a 
given concern, that one article is manufactured at a loss, my 
question is, Is it the better policy for us, as a legislative body, 
and for the country, to continue to make that article at a loss 
or so to adjust the tariff, if we can, as to enable the company 
at least to make it without a loss? 

My second question is this, If a given company can not under 
present law produce that article other than at a loss, is it the 
better policy to buy the article from abroad, or to endeavor so 
to adjust the law as to manufacture the article here in America 
by American skilled or unskilled labor? Does the Senator 
grasp the force of my question? I ask it in no contentious 
spirit or other than to get at the philosophy of the Senator in 
fixing tariff rates upon imported manufactured articles com- 
parable to those produced in America. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall endeavor very briefly to 
reply to the Senator’s question. 

If a company manufactures a number of commodities and so 
conducts its business as to show a loss on one particular article, 
absolutely differentiated in every particular from the other 
commodities produced and having no relation to them, and it 
was susceptible of demonstration that the article could not he 
produced except at a loss, then I would not oppose separating 
it, so to speak, from the mass of other articles produced and 
treating it separately. 

But that is not the course usually pursued by manufacturing 
corporations, especially those that have large production. In 
many manufacturing plants there are paramount or primary 
enterprises carried on, but flowing from them, and as an out- 
growth of such enterprises, there are various products manu- 
factured. By-products result in many manufacturing plants 
and they contribute to the profits of the company. In the pro- 
duction of pig iron, coal is employed and manufaetured into 
coke, and in the utilization of the coke various coal-tar products 
result. As Senators know, coal-tar products are numerous, and 
though the coke is indispensable in reducing or smelting the 
iron ore the by-products from the coke yield many substances 
which are of great value. 

I have recently been advised that a company producing pig 
iron contemplates manufacturing creosote oils as a by-product 
from the coke used in the furnaces. Through the development 
of chemistry and scientific methods in our manufacturing plants 
valuable products which have heretofore been wasted are now 
being conserved and converted into commodities, valuable and 
important to industry. In situations of this kind it is difficult 
to determine the cost of any given article or commodity grow- 
ing out of the production of other commodities. It is difficult 
to determine just what the cost of creosote oil would be, as well 
as any particular coal-tar product developed from the operation 
of a plant producing pig iron. There would be some difficulty 
in ascertaining just what percentage of the overhead, or the 
cost of the coke, or of the technical skill, or many other factors 
entering into the cost of production, should be allocated to the 
cost of manufacture of the by-product or to the cost of the 
primary manufactured product. There might be a temptation 
to attribute to the production of some by-product elements of 
cost with which it should not justly be charged. An unjust 
proportion of the charge for research work might be ascribed 
to the by-product or the new product. It is easy to perceive 
that there are difficulties in determining the exact cost to be 
charged or allocated to any given commodity where a plant 
or industry is producing a considerable number of commodities, 
and that is particularly true where commodities so produced 
are associated and connected with the production of the primary 
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commodity. It would be manifestly unfair to single out some 
commodity under these circumstances and attribute to it factors 
of production that appertain to one or more other products con- 
temporaneousiy manufactured. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I can, of course, well appreciate the 
difficulty of segregating costs and determining whether a given 
article of manufacture is made at a loss or at a profit; and 
if so, how much? Take the case of creosote oil ; is that imported? 

Mr. KING. There are imports. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Very well. 
tween us and the foreigner? 

Mr. KING. I hope there is some competition, because without 
competition the temptation to exploit the consumer is not al- 
ways resisted. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Precisely. Therefore, if there is ma- 
terial and substantial competition, I would fix such a tariff as 
would give the company yonder in Utah the advantage so that 
they could and would continue to make and develop that par- 
ticular article of commerce. 

If it is made at a loss, they may cease entirely to manufac- 
ture or produce it, and compel us to turn to the imported arti- 
cle. So my theory is that if we can manufacture a given 
article of use to our own people we should endeavor to do s0, 
and to give the producer of that article the benefit of the 
American consuming public. Whether you call that a com- 
petitive tariff or a high tariff or a prohibitive tariff I am not 
concerned, but I want the laws made, if I can make them, in 
such a way as to preserve primarily the consuming market for 
the American producer. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator has not anfiounced a 
new doctrine; he has heretofore stated it; and, as I interpret 
it, if carried to its logical conclusion, it would result in pro- 
hibiting imports. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. I think I recognize the fundamental difference 
in the eonviction and belief of the Senator from Utah and 
the conviction and belief of the Senator from California, but is 
not the question of the Senator from Utah to a great extent 
answered, applying it to the paragraph under discussion, when 
it is recognized that the total imports of all types of earthen 
tiles have more than doubled in the short space of four years, 
according to the statements which I have? 

That, it seems to me, is positive evidence, whether the manu- 
facturer in this country is producing many commodities or pro- 
ducing specialized commodities, that he is not able to compete 
satisfactorily with the German manufacturer or the manufac- 
turer of any country from which the imports may come, other- 
wise the imports would not double in four years. 

Mr. KING. My information is different. In 1926 there were 
4,480,452 square feet imported, as against 94,206,076 produced 
in the United States. In 1927 the imports were 4,745,125, and 
in 1928, 5,230,000. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not want to get into a continual argument 
with my friend as to the accuracy of figures. I know perfectly 
well that he has been consulting figures which have been fur- 
nished him, and I have been consulting figures furnished me, 
presumably from the same general source. I do not want, either, 
to fill the Recorp, but in order to demonstrate that I was not 
mistaken in my figures, let me say that in 1924 the imports are 
indicated as being 2,352,545 and in 1928, 6,133,127. That would 
indicate almost three times greater imports in 1928 than in 1924. 
I should have read the figures for 1925 which showed imports 
of something over 3,000,000. 

Mr. KING. The Senator ought to call attention to the fact 
that in 1923 the imports were 3,664,000. Consumption has some- 
thing to do with imports, and with an increased demand for 
particular tiles, there would be increased consumption of that 
type of tiles. 

Mr. EDGE. It is my understanding that, generally speaking, 
the imports of building materials have not increased during the 
past three or four years; they have rather decreased. The year 
1926 was a very bad one, as I recall, in the case of most things, 
but as to tiles it seems to have been quite a large one. 

I think I can offer a suggestion that may at least bring our 
figures closer together. It has been suggested to me that the 
Senator’s figures do not include the imports from Cuba. The 
figures that I have given do include the imports from Cuba. In 
the opinion of the Tariff Commission, that may make up ap- 
proximately the difference, 


Is there competition be- 
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Mr. GOFF. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. GOFF. In connection with the computations which the 
Senator from Utah has just submitted I wish to offer this com- 
putation, which is made upon the report submitted by the Tariff 
Commission, that the average monthly importations of trim- 
mers and strips in 1929 increased 75 per cent over 1928 and that 
the importations in 1929 were 553 per cent greater than they 
were in 1922. 

In view of that general statement, which I know is correct 
and based upon the figures which have been submitted, I con- 
clude that the increase of the tariff in the Senate bill is really 
not sufficient to measure the difference in the cost of production 
in Europe and the United States. 

In the present bill—— 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from West Virginia 
has taken the floor. I supposed he wanted to ask me a ques- 
tion, but he is making a speech, and I yield the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah yields the 
floor. The Senator from West Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. GOFF. Very well, Mr. President. When I have finished 
I shall retender the floor to the distinguished Senator from 
Utah, which will be nothing but a fair exchange. 

a VICE PRESIDENT. That may not be done under the 
rules. 

Mr. GOFF. I am very sorry about that. 

Mr, President, it is provided in paragraph 202 that the duty 
shall be 10 cents per square foot, but not less than 50 per cent nor 
more than 70 per cent ad valorem. I submit that in view of the 
cost of production in America as measured with the cost of 
production in Europe, the change in this duty should be from 
50 per cent to 60 per cent in the minimum ad valorem rate, and 
that that would merely measure the difference in the cost of 
production ; and that in the specific duty which is in subdivision 
(c) of glazed earthen tile commercially or commonly known as 
trimmers or trim, one-fourth of one cent per square inch should 
really, in fact, if it is to measure the difference in the cost of 
production, be four-tenths of one cent per square inch. 

Unless I shall be requested so to do, I shall not at this time 
go into the differences in the cost of production as based upon 
the wage scale; but if the domestic production is to continue I 
think that this report of the Tariff Commission is not only justi- 
fied by the increase in the importations, but that in view of the 
differences in the cost of production it is not as high as it 
should be if the domestic producer is to be protected. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator is entirely correct in that assertion. 
The brief of the National Tile Co., of Anderson, Ind., from which 
I have already quoted, clearly sets that forth. The duty does 
not represent the spread between the costs, 

Mr. GOFF, That is as I understand. 

Mr. EDGE. ‘The costs and the selling prices are all included 
in the brief, so that I shall not attempt to put them in the 
Recorp. I should like to draw attention very briefly to the fact 
that we have been discussing, of course, the general tile in- 
dustry; but so far as the Finance Committee’s recommendation 
is concerned, it simply takes out what in total is a very small 
part of the industry. It simply attempts to protect those small 
strips that heretofore have gone in bulk with the large flat tiles. 
As I have also tried to point out, we are recommending three 
changes, two of which are raises, and one of which is over a 
50 per cent reduction, demonstrating that the committee is not 
attempting simply to boost rates. I think the changes are based 
absolutely on the facts. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GOFF. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
Jersey whether the two increases represented in subsections (b) 
and (c) do not represent ad valorem rates ranging all the way 
up as high as 114 to 117 per cent? 

Mr. EDGE. Exactly. I will say to the Senator that we have 
already put the figures in the Recorp; but, at the same time, 
that is justified if we are to pattern this bill upon the formula 
so often indicated by Senators on both sides—that is, the differ- 
ence in cost of production at home and abroad, whether it is 
117 per cent or 600 per cent, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Of course it is easy to point out many items 
in any tariff bill where the tariff does not absolutely, to a 
nicety, equalize the difference in the cost of production at home 
and abroad. Sometimes it more than equalizes it; sometimes 
it does not come up to that standard. It strikes me, however, 
that a sufficient increase to make the tariff on these tiles the 
equivalent of 114 to 117 per cent is not justified. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. GOFF. I do. 

Mr. EDGE. We increased the tariff on casein the other day 
from 2 to 5% cents. That would be 150 per cent, or something 
of that kind; and we did not even have the figures from the 
Tariff Conrmission. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course that was not necessarily based 
altogether on the question of difference between the cost of 
production in the Argentine and in the United States. 

Mr. EDGE. It was not. We did not even have the figures on 
which to base it. We just guessed at it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And, if it had been, it is not certain that 
even 5144 cents would cover the difference. So the illustration 
of casein stands on an entirely different footing from that 
which we are now considering. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that we may now vote on subsections (b) and (c), taken 
together. They involve the same matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator ask for a sep- 
arate vote? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No. 
items. 

Mr. REED. Which items does the Senator want separately 
considered ? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not separately; I ask unanimous consent 
that we may now vote on subsections (b) and (c), at the top of 
page 36. Those are the two items in which there is a large 
increase. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, it 
does seem to me that we should vote on these paragraphs from 
the standpoint of information and as nruch scientific considera- 
tion as we can give. I do not think they should go in a blanket 
vote merely because both of them happen to be raises. 

There are three or four different and distinct items there. If 
they are right, they should be voted up. If they are wrong, 
they should be voted down. I do not see how we can collect a 
number of items just because they are up and attempt to deal 
with them in that way, and in the case of those that are down 
deal with them together because they are down. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator objects to that, then I ask 
unanimous consent that we may now vote on paragraph (b), at 
the top of the page. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator mean without further debate? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Without further debate. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; I have a word to say. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator object? 

Mr. REED. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania is 
recognized. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the experience of the domestic 
potters, the domestic manufacturers of tile in western Pennsyl- 
vania and eastern Ohio, shows, without the need of any figures to 
prove it, that products that could be and should be made by 
American labor are being made abroad and imported here at 
such prices that it is utterly impossible for the American fac- 
tories to compete. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] has already given 
illustrative cases; but in order that the Senate may know the 
procedure which we followed in arriving at the duties fixed in 
subparagraphs (b) and (c) I ask leave to put in the Recorp 
at this point three statements. One of them shows the calcula- 
tions of the Tariff Commission on the foreign invoice prices 
of earthen tiles, together with their duty under the present 
law and their delivered cost here, showing also the duty im- 
posed by the House bill, which the Finance Committee has 
approved, and comparing those with the domestic selling prices 
of the same articles made in this country. The next statement 
gives the same treatment to glazed earthen tile in the form of 
trimmers, or trim, as it is called. Those are the corner mar- 
gins used in completing tile walls. It gives the foreign costs, 
the typical sizes and typical shapes, and shows the duty 
under the present law and the delivered cost; it shows the duty 
under the House bill and the duty proposed by the Finance 


We can take one vote on those two 
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Committee and the delivered cost under that duty, and com- 
pares that with the domestic selling price of the same article; 
and then, finally, it gives the same treatment to glazed earthen 
tile in the form of strips. 

Let me pick out a couple of typical cases. 

We found that in the case of what is known as sanitary 
base—that is, a rounded form of tile which goes at the point of 
junction of the wall and the floor—of size 6 by 6 inches, con- 
taining 36 superficial square inches, the f. o. b. price for 100 
tiles of that sort abroad at the port of shipment is $7.70. Al- 
though there are many manufacturers of those tiles in those 
countries, and although nobody suggests that the prices are kept 
up by agreement, the lowest competitive price for the same ar- 
ticle of domestic manufacture is $24.50 per 100 pieces, as against 
a foreign price at the port of shipment of $7.70. 

Now, obviously, if the domestic article is to sell in competition 
with the imported article, American labor has to accept about 
one-fourth of its present scale of wages or it has to lose the 
business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. While the Senator’s figures in regard to 
these particular items of strips and trim perhaps may be correct, 
on the other hand these are just two tile articles out of a great 
many; and, taken as a whole, the tile companies are making 
tremendous profits, as shown by the record. Why should we 
add to their already very large profits, more than most other 
companies in the country make, by seeing to it through a tariff, 
through a governmental bounty, that they make these enormous 
profits on each and every one of the articles they manufacture? 

Mr. REED. These, Mr. President, are the only two items in 
the whole range of tile products the rates on which the commit- 
tee has increased. We increased them, not to raise the profits 
of the manufacturing companies so much as to see that the 
articles themselves are made in this country, or at least that 
the industry here has a fair chance in competition with the 
importer, 

It is of no consequence to the workman who is an expert in 
making these tile shapes like the sanitary base to tell him that 
the company for which he used to work is making a lot of money 
in other products. We are not trying to raise the duty on all 
varieties of tile. We think that the figures which I am putting 
into the Recorp now show that the present duty is almost suf- 
ficient, but they also show that the present duties on trimmers 
and strips are wholly insufficient. 

Let me follow out the illustration I started to give of the tiles 
6 inches square, rounded at the bottom so as to prevent there 
being a place where dust and dirt can collect, which is now 
used, I believe, in practically every hospital. It is known as the 
sanitary base. I think in modern bathrooms it is quite gener- 
ally used. lt is all handmade, necessarily. No machine can 
make a tile of that shape. 

The foreigner puts them on board ship at a delivered cost 
abroad of $7.70 for a hundred pieces. The American manufac- 
turer in competition with his fellows still has to charge $24.50 
per hundred. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. KING. My information is that on the strips decorated, 
6 by 1, one color, the American price is 3 cents per piece, 
established American average selling price f. o. b. New York, 
per square foot, including packing. The import cost f. o. b. 
warehouse New York per square foot, including packing and 
duty, is 34% cents per piece. 

Strips decorated, 6 by 1, two colors, 3 cents per piece, the 
American price, and the import cost price f. o. b. warehouse 
New York, per square foot, is 4 cents per piece. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I started to talk about trimmers, 
not strips. I meant to come to strips presently, and I dare 
say I will reach the articles of which the Senator has spoken. 
But I want to carry on my illustration. 

Mr. KING. I thought the Senator was speaking of strips. 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President; I was talking about trim- 
mers. 

Mr. KING. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. REED. The trimmers, as the Senator will remember, are 
the articles that are mentioned in subdivision (c), and I hap 
pened to start by speaking about those. 

Let me carry on the illustration further, still using these 
6 by 6 sanitary bases for the purpose of illustration. Seven dol- 
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lars and seventy cents is the delivered cost per hundred of 
them in the foreign ports; $24.50 the domestic price. 

The law of 1922 puts a 45 per cent duty on those articles, 
and that means that the article delivered in this country, duty 
paid, adding 20 per cent for the profit of the importer; and the 
importer’s expenses are $14.40 per hundred pieces. The article 
laid down here, with 20 per cent allowed the importer for his 
overhead and his profit, comes to $14.40 per hundred, $10.36 a 
hundred less than the price at which the domestic maker can 
sell. 

When the House saw that situation they raised the duty 
timidly to 50 per cent, and that made the delivered cost to the 
foreigner, delivered in America, plus 20 per cent, $14.60, or 
$9.90 less than it can be made and sold for here. 

Not intending to make up the whole difference, because we 
believed that would not meet with success on the floor or in 
conference, nevertheless we put in the duty of a quarter of a 
cent per square inch, and that, if it is adopted, will bring the 
delivered cost of the foreign trim of that shape up to $20.78, 
which is still $4.72 less per hundred pieces than the cost of the 
domestic product. That will give the American workman who 
makes those tiles by hand something of a chance; at present 
he has no chance. 

I could carry that illustration on further. I could take bull- 
nose caps and stretchers and various things which constitute 
this group called trimmers, but instead of taking the time of 
the Senate to do that, I will put a table into the Recorp, and 
I ask those who are interested in it to remember that it was 
upon that information, furnished by the Tariff Commission, that 
the Finance Committee acted in fixing these duties on trim- 
mers and strips. 

Nobody is going to get rich out of these two items, but if 
we adhere to the duty calculated in this way, on the basis of 
the Tariff Commission’s information, hundreds more Americans 
are going to make those articles. The wages of those hundreds 
of Americans are going to stay in this country, to the advan- 
tage of everyone who selis to them, whether he sells them food 
to eat, whether he sells them clothes to wear, whether he 
sells them any of the thousand and one articles they need for 
their living. That would be the effect of the amendments we 
have recommended. It is not going to have a substantial effect 
upon the profits of the companies which make the article. I 
hope it will have some effect, but I do not think it is going to 
increase the profits to any appreciable degree. 

Now, coming to strips—-— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was about to ask the Sen- 
ator if the strips and the trimmers referred to in subdivisions 
(b) and (¢c), upon which an increase has been suggested by the 
majority of the Finance Committee, constitute a large or a 
small proportion of the entire manufacture of tile? 

Mr. REED. They vary. In the imported article, speaking of 
recent imports, I find that the percentage of trim among the 
articles is about 44 per cent, the flat tile 56 per cent of the 
imports, the trim constituting 44 per cent. In the domestic 
output the flat tile constitutes 60.6 per cent and the trim 39.4 
per cent, or on a weighted average flat tile constitutes 69.5 
per cent of the domestic product, and the trim constitutes only 
30.5 per cent. 

The reason for the difference is that we are able to compete 
with the foreigners better on the flat tile, where we make no 
increase, but they have such an advantage of us on the trim 
that it constitutes 44 per cent of their shipments, while it is 
only 30 per cent of the domestic production, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I notice that in clause (e), 
“So-called quarries or quarry tiles measuring seven-eighths 
of an inch or over,” the duty is reduced on the recommenda- 
tion of the committee. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator state to 
what extent those so-called “quarries or quarry tiles” com- 
pare with the entire manufacture of tiles of all grades and 
classes? 

Mr. REED. 


My recollection is that that is given in the 
Tariff Commission Summary. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
will observe that I am trying to determine how much the manu- 
facturers of quarry tile have been given a reduction upon the 
recommendation of the committee, and to what extent other 
tiles have been given an increase. 


Mr. President, the Senator 


Mr. REED. I can answer that. Roughly, at the present 
time, in square feet the quarry tiles constitute about 10 per 
cent of the total imports of tile. The reason why we have 
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treated them differently is that we have found that the im- 
portations of the quarry tiles have been declining to a consid- 
erable extent, and we gathered the impression, both from that 
fact and from the figures of the commission, that the present 
duty is too high. Therefore, we reduced it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Did I understand the Senator 
to my that the consumption of the foreign tile is about 10 per 
cent 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President. I do not think anybody has 
any information that will tell us about consumption, but out 
of the total imports in 1927, for example, of 4,745,000 square 
feet, the imports of quarry tile were 597,000, or something 
over 10 per cent; in 1928 the total imports were five million 
oot 2: quarter, roughly, while the imports of quarry tile were 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Senator, but I 
was particularly anxious to learn to what extent the total 
aa” consumption relates to these various clauses (b), (Cc), 
and (e), 

Mr. REED. I wish I knew, but I have given the figures as 
fe the commercial strips. We have no figures about the quarry 

e. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think a good deal more 
could be said about the committee’s recommendation, for in- 
stance, if it appeared that there was a very large consumption 
of the quarry tiles, offsetting the increase in the other two para- 
graphs, regardless of the merits of the question itself, which 
the Senator has ably presented. 

Mr. REED. Quite frankly, Mr. President, I think that the 
increase on the trimmers and the strips is much more important 
to the industry than is the reduction on quarry tile. I think 
that the effect of the revenue on the United States will be a net 
increase. The Government will make more from the increase 
on the trimmers and strips than it will lose by the reduction on 
the quarry tiles. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should assume from the 
Senator’s argument that from the standpoint of the industry 
the strips and the trims were the important tiles to be given 
the increase. 

Mr. REED. They are relatively more important. Now, let 
me show the Senator why we reduced the rate on the quarry tile. 
We found that the f. o. b. price of the typical English quarry 
tile, say 6 inches square, was $12.44 per square foot at the 
British plant. The duty under the 1922 law, as I recall it, 
was 30 per cent, which made the duty $3.73, and adding to that, 
of course, insurance, freight, and importer’s profit, it made the 
total cost $23.77,.as against the domestic selling price of $29. 
Therefore, to mike up that difference in cost, the House raised 
the duty on the quarry tile to 70 per cent, bringing it up to 
$8.71. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am frank to say to the 
Senator that I think there is some evidence here that would 
seem.to justify an increase over the present rate. I do not 
know whether the increase recommended is adequate or not. I 
am frank to say that there appears to be some evidence tending 
to indicate that this industry is distressed in these particular 
lines. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. What we concluded was 
that the House increase was too much, and therefore we have 
cut down the increase on the quarry tile given by the House. 
We did not think that was justified. But we did think that 
something more ought to be done on the trimmers and the 
strips. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is stated, and I presume it is in accordance 
with the facts, that the ad valorem equivalent of the specific 
duty stated in subdivision (b) ranged from 60 to 114 per cent, 
and that the ad valorem equivalent of the rate fixed in sub- 
division (c) ranged from 60 to 117 per cent. Assuming those 
figures to be correct, is the Senator able to give us the ad 
valorem equivalent of the specific in those two cases? 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President. That would depend entirely 
on the particular sizes that happened to be imported in any 
year. 

Mr. GEORGE. I know that is true, but I thought perhaps the 
Senator had those figures. 

Mr. REED. No; and I do not think that information cau be 
prepared. I would like to say, with regard to the 114 and 117 
per cent duties, that those high rates would result only in the 
ease of an extremely small and extremely cheap article. The 
average ad valorem would be very much less. 

Mr. GEORGE. I know that is true, unless it so happens that 
all the imports fall into those classes which take the very high 
rates, I apprehend that is not true, and I would like to know 
the average ad valorem or have some information on that point. 
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Mr. REED. I am sorry that I can not give it, and I do not 
believe that anybody would be able to calculate it. May I say 
that when I took that 6 by 6 inch sanitary base for illustration 
a little while ago, one reason why I selected it as an illustration 
was that that was the one case in which the duty on trim went 
up as high as 114 per cent. I wanted to take the most extreme 
case of an increase in duty. On every other variety of trim the 
equivalent ad valorem is less than in the illustration I took. In 
the case of the strip 6 inches long and half an inch wide, 
think our own observation in tile that we see in bathrooms, for 
example, would indicate that there is very little tile of that 
particular type that is used. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. Just on that particular point, and helping to 
answer the query of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce], I 
want to invite attention to the fact that on all sizes of strips 
over an inch wide the existing duty is only from 50 to 60 per 
cent and the new duty proposed is a flat 60 per cent. In other 
words, all sizes of strips over 1 inch in width come under a 60 
per cent ad valorem rate, instead of a duty ranging from 50 to 
60_per cent, as provided in the House text. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Under subsection (b) there is provided a 
specific rate for each of those tiles of 1144 cents and 114 cents, 
depending on the width. Then, “all the foregoing, if embossed 
or decorated except by stenciling, and all other strips, 60 per 
cent ad valorem,” 


Mr. EDGE. Not specially described by stenciling process or 
otherwise. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It appears that about 62 per cent of the im- 
ports of the tiles about which we are talking enter the port of 
New York and about 25 per cent enter the port of Los Angeles, 
comprising almost the entire quantity of importations. Can the 
Senator from New Jersey or the Senator from Pennsylvania 
advise us at what distance it is profitable to transport these 
tiles from the port of entry, so as to make them compete with 
the products produced in the interior? 


Earthen tiles: Flat wall and floor— Duty calculated at rates imposed under act of 1922. 
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Mr. REED. As to that I know no more than the Tariff Com- 
mission has advised us, that it costs about the same to bring 
it from the factory in Germany to New York City as it does 
to take it to New York City from Sharon, Pa., or East Liver- 
pool or one of the eastern Ohio towns where it is made. The 
transportation costs to market are just the same from Germany 
as they are from eastern Ohio. 

I think it is worth carrying in mind that there are two fac- 
tors which enter into the competition that seriously affect the 
American industry. One is that there is a cartel in Germany 
which controls the production and the prices. Another is that 
a great deal of work that is done by men in this country is done 
by girls in Germany at very much less wages relatively than 
if the women were employed over here. In other words, the 
disparity in the wage cost is more than the ordinary disparity 
that obtains between Germany and the United States. I think 
both of those things ought to be carried in mind. We have an 
established industry here. I have seen the factories standing 
idle. We know by sad experience that in these particulars we 
are unable to compete, and we know from the Tariff Commis- 
sion that the relief we are trying to give here will not in any 
case suffice to put the foreign costs over the prevailing domestic 
price. There is no cartel in America. There are no girls em- 
ployed here in the manufacture and shaping of these tiles as 
in Germany. There is no suggestion, and never has been so 
far as I know, that there is any conspiracy in restraint of trade 
that fixes the American price. I have never heard it suggested 
that it was not freely a competitive price here. 

It does seem important that we should try to protect that 
type of American labor. Our experience always is that if we 
surrender the market to one of the cartels abroad they immedi- 
ately boost the price. Their low price only obtains in competi- 
tion. They are just as shrewd and wise as any business man 
can be, and the moment American competition disappears they 
put into effect the increased prices on their product. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the three statements to which I have 
heretofore referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statements are as follows: 


, and in H. R. 2667 (approved by Finance Committee), and comparison of selling prices of 


domestic and imported articles at New York City based upon such rates 


oT - Cr 


Duty imposed under act of 1922 
Price, = ie 


packed, 

f. o. b. 

port of 
shipment 


Flat wall tile, floor tile, and quarry tile 


Duty imposed under H. R. 2667 and 
approved by Finance Committee ! 


Selling 
price of 
domestic 


Selling 
price of 
imported . 
(c. i. f. can 
ecst plus 
20 per cent) 


Selling 
price of 
imported 
(ce. inf. 
cost plus 
20 per cent) 


Amount 





Cents per 
square foot 

Colored glazed wall 30. 00 
White glazed wall 
Black glazed wall... 
Semivitreous floor. 
Vitreous floor 
English quarry 


4% by 4% inches__ 
: iby 3 inches 

4 by 4% inches_. 
: 1 4 inches__ 
6 by 6 inches. 


1 Except quarry tile. 2 F. o. b. plant. 


45 per cent... .- 


45 per cent... 

60 per cent... 
45 per cent_.-. 
30 per cent... 


Cents per 
square foot 
13. 50 
8. 00 
12. 60 


Cents per 


- Cents per | Cents per | 
square foo 
55. 20 


square foot | square foot | 
15. 00 57.00 
10. 00 
14. 00 


Cents per 
square foot 
57.0 
34.70 | 9 
53. 40 56.9 
28. 50 
36. 00 


50 per cent. ._- 


| 50 per cent... 
70 per cent... 
| 50 per cent... 
70 per cent 3__. 





3 Rate under H. R. 2667 changed by Finance Committee. 


Glazed earthen tile trimmers or trim—Comparison of calculated selling prices of representative types of imported trims at rates imposed under 1922 act, H. R. 2667, and at rates pro- 
posed by Finance Committee with selling prices of comparable domestic trims at New York City 


Price, 
packed, 

f. 0. b 
port of 
shipment 


White glazed trimmers or trim tile: 
Bullnose cap i $3. 05 
Stretcher 4.35 
EET BEI: waccccceccceneses 6 by 6 inches = 36 square inches. 7.70 

Colored glazed trimmers or trim 

tile: 
Bullnose cap 
Stretcher 
Sanitary base 

Black glazed trimmers or trim tile: 
Bullnose cap 
Stretcher 


Pon aan 
sss Sse 


Duty imposed under 


Per 100 | Per cent 


Duty imposed under 


Duty proposed by 
act of 1922 H. R. 2667 


Finance Committee 


| Selling 
price of 
of imported | domestic 
(e. i. f. cost 
plus 20 per | 
cent) } 


Selling price 
of imported 
(c. i. f. cost 
plus 20 per 
cent) 


Selling price Rate at ad Selling price 


of imported 

(ce. i. f. cost 

plus 20 per 
cent) 


fourth cent | 
per square | 
inch 


Rate Rate 


Per 100 Per cent 
45 $5. 55 
50 8. 08 


45 14.14 


Per 100 
$7. 51 
8. 60 . 9. 07 | 
14. 60 . 20. 78 | 


Per 100 
$10. 90 
12. 60 
24. 50 


Per 100 
$5. 74 


9. 54 
11. 34 
12 34 


9. 25 
11. 05 
18. 14 





10. 16 5 10. 16 | 11. 50 
12, 08 50. 12. 08 | 13. 30 
13. 14 R 13. 14 22. 30 


9. 85 . 9. 85 | 11. 50 
11.77 ; 11.77| 13.30 
18.74 . 23.54| 25.90 


&SS Sss 
S88 833 
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Glazed earthen tile, strips—Comparison of calculated selling prices of representative types of imported strips when assessed at rates imposed under 1922 act, FH. R. 2667, and at rates 
proposed by Finance Committee with those of comparable domestic strips at New York Cily 


Duty imposed under 
act of 1922 


Price 
packed 
f. 0. b. 
port of 


shipment Rate 


J sesame 
a — —— 


Per 100 | Per cent 
$1.10! 50 


Glazed, one color, not exceeding 1 inch in width: 
BO SER nickcuscniscedtmnnetbtdobenandinndeanedunnst § 
6 by l inch 45 
Glazed, one color, exceeding 1 inch in width: 
6 by 1% inches.-......-.-.-.. Senin peEEhnyEbEEKenEeNeRnd s 
NE TP MI co ssiencnainipnion neh opti ainne ausae . 50 
Glazed, stenciled, regardless of color, not exceeding 1 inch 
in width: 
One color— 
6 by % inch.-- 
6 by linch.... 
Multicolored— 
6 by % inch... 
6 by lL inch 
Relief strips (embossed), one color: 
6 by % inch 
6 by 1 inch 


SS SS Ss 


! Minimum rate of 60 per cent applies. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I appreciate the facts which 
have been disclosed by the Senator from Pennsylvania, and 
which are carried in the statements practically, I think, as sent 
over by the Tariff Commission in some papers which I have 
here prepared by them. I am frank to say that I think to a 
certain extent this item comes within the range of the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion when he called Congress into extra session 
for the purpose of revising the tariff on agricultural articles 
and, in a limited way, upon certain other articles of industrial 
production in which economic changes have taken place. 

I take for granted the truth of the statement of the Tariff 
Commission to the effect that within the last four years these 
imports have more than doubled. Certainly I am not in a posi- 
tion to dispute that statement. Accepting the theory upon which 
the bill is based and accepting the theory upon which the pres- 
ent law is based, I hope that I am frank enough to admit when 
there is a justifiable increase proposed that it should be made. 
I am frank to say that I think the facts here justify some in- 
crease in this particular item. The thing that worries me is 
whether it is proposed to increase it too much, whether by 
reason of the fact that the House, in leaving out certain spe- 
cific language increased the rate on some of these tiles to 70 
per cent and in the two paragraphs fix specific rates of 144 and 
1% cents. and then in subsection (c) one-fourth of 1 cent per 
square inch but not less than 60 per cent ad valorem, the com- 
mittee has not more than bridged the difference between the 
conditions which existed four years ago and those that exist 
now. 

Mr. EDGE. I admit that that question can be frankly raised, 
but the only evidence, and it is not entirely conclusive, upon 
which we could base our computations—and a representative 
of the Tariff Commission helped to work out the differential— 
was the selling cost. It is absolutely impossible to ascertain 
the cost of production abroad. In order to meet that kind of a 
situation, after all is said and done, we must accept the invoice 
price, and on the basis of the invoice price 1 think these rates 
are perfectly fair. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course in the absence of definite infor- 
mation as to the cosf of production. where we start out to fix 
a rate based on a guess, we are just as apt to fix it too high 
as to fix it too low. It seems to me that in this particular 
instance the committee have given the benefit of the doubt to 
the fullest extent to a supposed cheaper cost in Germany than is 
actually the fact, as compared to the American product. I am 
not in a position to say, because I do not know any more about 
it than do the majority members of the committee, and cer- 
tainly no more than the Tariff Commission, which seems to 
know very little; but it seems to me that 144 cents and 144 cents 
a piece on these small tiles, which may in their extreme equiva- 
lent ad valorem represent 114 and 117 per cent, borders almost 
upon a prohibitive rate. I wonder whether the Senators would 
be willing to accept 1 cent in subdivision (b) and 1144 cents in 
subdivision (c), which would reduce the extreme ad valorem to 
something in the neighborhood of 100 per cent? When we get 
above a 100 per cent ad valorem tariff on a product of this type, 
it seems to me we are going beyond what the facts justify. 
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Mr. REED. In the case where the rate comes up to 114 per 
cent, the foreign delivered cost, with 20 per cent allowed to the 
importer to cover his charges and profits over the foreign-invoice 
value, brought it up to $2.89 per 100 feet, while the domestic 
selling price is 17 cents more than that, or $3.06. If it brought 
it up even, I could agree with the Senator that we ought to give 
ourselves the benefit of the doubt and not make the duty so 
high. But it is a fair presumption that those people over there 
are not persisting in selling things at less than it costs to make 
them, and that the invoice value is good circumstantial evidence 
of what they can make the goods for. Allowing the foreign 
manufacturers a profit that is concealed in the foreign-invoice 
price and putting on this duty, we still have not brought it up 
to the domestic equivalent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no charge that the foreign manu- 
facturer is deliberately reducing his price in order to undersell 
the American manufacturer? 

Mr. REED. Every competitor does that in competition, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand. 

Mr. REED. There is no charge of dumping, if that is what 
the Senator mears. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no charge that they have delib- 
erately reduced their price below a living point in order that 
they may enter this market? 

Mr. REED. That has not been suggested. It seems to me 
that right here in this particular detail of this industry we 
have a case which is covered as well by the Democratic plat- 
form definition of a competitive tariff as by the Republican 
definition of a protective tariff. Looked at from either stand- 
point, these duties are amply justified, and 1 hope the Senate 
will agree to them. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
where he got the figures indicating the difference in cost. 

Mr. REED. From Mr. Koch, the chief of that division of the 
Tariff Commission, 

Mr. KING. Those were not the cost-production figures but 
merely the selling prices? 

Mr. REED. The selling prices in the two countries; yes. 

Mr. KING. The selling prices in the two countries or in New 
York? 

Mr. REED. No; the selling prices in Germany and the selling 
prices in America of the American product. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator have the cost of production of 
the American manufacturers? 

Mr. REED. So far as I know the Tariff Commission has not 
that information; I have never seen it. 

Mr. KING. Then the Senator is not basing any of his state- 
ments upon the cost of production either at home or abroad? 

Mr. REED. Only in so far as they can be inferred from the 
persistent course of conduct of the parties selling at these prices. 

Mr. KING. The Senator was not in the Chamber a few 
moments ago when I called attention to the article in the June 
number of Tile and Tile Work, a trade paper of this industry, 
in which it is stated: 


Hardly a week passes but that a report reaches this desk telling about 
this factory or that factory greatly increasing its production. It can 
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be safely said that virtually every tile factory in the United States is 
now working full time and several of them have found it necessary to 
engage double shifts to keep up with the demand. We prophesy that 
the production and consumption of tile for the current year will in value 
and money greatly exceed the fondest expectations or estimates of any 
so far made. 


Mr. REED. To a large extent, I think, that is true of the 
flat tile, but it is a fact that to-day the builders in New York 
are buying the domestic flat tile and buying the imported trim- 
mers and strips. It is the trimmers and strips where most of 
the labor is involved. Much more labor goes into the forma- 
tion of a bull-nosed cap, for example, than into a plain flat 
tile which fits next to it. That is what we are trying to take 
care of. We obtained these statements from the Tariff Com- 
mission. Then we had calculations made to see what the 
effect would be if we fixed the duty at one-fifth of a cent on the 
trimmers instead of a quarter of a cent. Then we also had 
tables made to calculate what the duty would come to if we 
made it three-tenths of a cent. We tried to whittle it down to 
the most exact figure we could get. We concluded that three- 
tenths of a cent per square inch was too much and that one- 
fifth of a cent or two-tenths of a cent was too little, and that 
justice lay at some rate above a quarter of a cent, and so we 
put it at a quarter of a cent for ease of calculation. 

Mr. KING. Did the Senator answer the statement to which 
I directed his attention a few moments ago, that the strips, 
decorated, 6 by 1, one color, were 3 cents per piece for the 
domestic price and 3% cents per piece the import cost price 
f. 0. b. warehouse New York per square foot, including packing 
and duty? Has the Senator any information relative to the 
accuracy of that statement? 

Mr. REED. I have quite a little information. 
Senator refer to the plain, glazed, 1-color type? 

Mr. KING. I will give some particular instances: 

Matt glazed, 47.8 cents per square foot, which is the estab- 
lished average American selling price f. 0. b. New York, while 
the import cost price f. o. b. warehouse, New York, is 47 cents 
per square foot. 

Enameled glazed colored bright, 41.5 cents per square foot 
for the domestic price, and 47 cents per square foot for the im- 
port cost. 

Bright enameled black, 36.5 cents per square foot, domestic 
price, and 37 cents per square foot for the import cost. 

White glazed wall, 27.5 cents per square foot for the domestic 
price and 25.5 cents per square foot for the foreign cost price. 

White 6 by 6 straight-top base, 15.5 cents per piece for the 
domestie price and 11 cents per piece the import cost price. 

Strips decorated, 6 by 1, one color, 3 cents per piece the 
domestic price and 3.5 cents per piece the import price. 

Strips decorated, 6 by 1, two colors, 3 cents per plece the 
domestic price and 4 cents per piece the import price. 

Black enameled angle beads, 6 by 1, 5.75 cents per piece do- 
mestic price and 6.5 cents per piece the import price. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have trouble in meeting the 
Senator on common ground, because the prices furnished me 
are on the basis of dollars and cents per hundred feet. I take 
a 6 by 1 plain glazed tile strip, and am told that the f. o. b. 
price at the German port is $1.66 a hundred, while the domestic 
price of that same article is $4.08. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that domestic prices are taken 
from list prices without considering any discount whatever. In 
other words, in estimating the foreign price they take what is 
supposed to be the selling price plus transportation, and I think 
include, on about a 20 per cent basis, overhead and profit, 
which may or may not be high or low; but in estimating the 
American price that take the price as scheduled in the cata- 
logues, the list price plus transportation to New York, without 
any discount whatever. The Senator knows that, of course, the 
list price of a wholesaler or a manufacturer is not the price at 
which the article is actually bought, so that it may be possible 
that both of these estimates are inaccurate. It may be that the 
estinrate on the foreign goods is too high or too low, but if it is 
true that the list price has been taken as a basis, without any 
discount at all, and to that has been added transportation to 
New York, it may: be higher than the price actually paid by 
those who purchased the commodity. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is absolutely right about that, but, 
of course, we understood at the time that what was stated as 
the domestic price was the actual money value at which the 
sales were being made. 

I have just conferred with the expert of the Tariff Commis- 
sion in charge of this division and he informs me that these are 
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the actual sale prices, the actual money paid for the domestic 
product, not the list prices. The Senator would be absolutely 
right if they had done what he stated, but the expert assures 
me that that is not what they did. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I merely want to emphasize that the expert in 
charge of this particular division, who was constantly in con- 
sultation with the subcommittee at the hearings on the earthen- 
ware schedule, and who has been available also to any other 
members of the committee who desired to consult with him, is 
Mr. Koch, who has received unlimited praise from our good 
friends on the other side of the aisle. So I am quite sure that 
these estimates are as nearly correct as they can possibly be. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the last amendment having been 
agreed to on page 36, I now ask the Senate to return to page 
35 and agree to the amendment on lines 19 and 20, which is 
made necessary by the amendment just agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did we not just vote on subsection (b)? 

Mr. SMOOT. On subsections (b), (c), and (e); that is one 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Utah state 
the next amendment he desires to have considered? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I understand, the amendment 
found on page 36, subparagraphs (b), (c), and (e) has been 
agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That being the case, I ask now to turn to page 
35 and to the amendment found in lines 19 and 20. 

Mr. REED. That is just a mere cross-reference, I think. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was stated that we would not act upor the 
amendment in question until we acted upon the amendments on 
page 36. Having acted upon them, I ask for an agreement now 
to the amendment on page 35, in lines 19 and 20. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

. The Corer CrierK. On page 35, in line 19, after the word 
“ tiles,” it is proposed to insert “ and except tiles provided for in 
subparagraph (b), (c), or (e).” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
airendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the next amendment is in para- 
graph 204. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, that introduces a totally new sub- 
ject. Can we not take that up in the morning? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to ask that that be done. 

Mr. President, I desire to state that I have had delivered to 
each Senator one copy of part 2 of the statement by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue in response to Senate Resolution 
108, relative to furnishing the Committee on Finance with state- 
ments of profit and loss of certain taxpayers affected by the 
tariff bill. 

I also desire to state that as soon as the remainder of the 
statements shall have been printed, I shall see that each 
Senator is furnished with a copy of the document. Those are 
the ones that have come in so late that we could not get them 
into the second volume. 


MR, GRUNDY AND THE TARIFF 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that there may be printed in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Philadelphia Record of October 31, 1929, entitled “ Mr. 
Grundy Himself Explains Just What Grundyism Is.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Philadelphia Record, October 31, 1929] 
MR. GRUNDY HIMSELF EXPLAINS JUST WHAT GRUNDYISM IS 

“There ain’t no sech an animal!” muttered the backwoods visitor to 
the circus upon first seeing a giraffe. 

So some citizens, even after observing Grundyism in action, have 
doubted its existence. 

There isn’t, there can’t be, they have told themselves, such a system 
as that seemingly represented by the president of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

There couldn't be, among men intelligent enough to be successful in- 
dustrialists, such callous disregard of public rights, such profound igno- 
rance of political and economic principles, greed so arrogant, and 
practice so cynical, 
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Yet all these things are now in plain view. 

Grundyism is as real as Mr. Grundy himself. And its astonishing 
ideas have been set forth by no less authoritative a person than that 
eminent fat fryer of Republican campaign funds and superlobbyist for a 
special-privilege tariff. 

Hear him, as he instructs the Nation through the Senate committee 
investigating lobby scandals: 

“It is unfortunate that the Constitution grants to all the States equal 
representation in the Senate. 

“If the volume of voice in the Senate were proportioned to population, 
productive power, or contributions to national upkeep, some States now 
most vocal would need amplifiers to make their whispers heard. 

“A sense of propriety, if not law, should silence the Senators from 
backward States—such as Arizona, the Dakotas, Idaho, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, Montana, and Wisconsin—when a tariff bill is being framed. 

“These backward States might be permitted to have their say on 
junior Red Cross work and outdoor relief, but should be required to hold 
their peace on matters affecting industry and the material welfare of the 
country. 

“The figures of wealth and industrial production and income-tax pay- 
ments show that they have only white chips in the game. They 
should accept guidance from the industrial States.” 

That’s Grundyism—not as portrayed by the satirist or the critical 
economist but as pictured by its most industrious and voluble exponent. 

A system which is at war with the first principles of the Constitution. 

Which feels aggrieved over the union of sovereign States and yearns 
for a dictatorship by those possessing the most property. 

Which would establish the industrial East as supreme and the agri- 
cultural West and South as its colonial dependencies, 

Which would transform the Government of the United States from a 
democracy into a plutocracy. 

Which would make wealth the test of participation in lawmaking 
and the dollar sign the emblem of political power. 

Which would rate civil rights on the basis of bank clearances and the 
output of pig iron. 

Which would exalt money above manhood. 

In some aspects these amazing utterances are valuable. 
least candid and enlightening. 

They reveal the beliefs and the motives which lead some industrial- 
ists to regard tariff making as their private concern and the farmers’ 
and consumers’ demands for economic equality as an impertinence. 

Mr. Grundy and his followers are hopelessly muddled, but quite 
sincere. 

They really believe that the industry of making goods is the sapreme 
factor in economic end social well-being, and the industry of agriculture 
a side issue, if not an irrelevancy. 

They really believe that only those States which supply the Nation 
with manufactures are advanced, while those which supply it with raw 
materials and food are benighted. 

History, economics, the principles of represenative government, the 
interdependence of human activities, the imperative need for harmonious 
development of national resources and capacities—to these fundamental 
things their minds are shuttered. 

The founders of the Republic, Mr. Grundy graciously admits, “ did 
the best they could with what they had.” But they had only “ back- 
ward” communities, for the thirteen Colonies lacked factories and 
their accumulation of wealth was negligible. 

So, too, in the eyes of Grundyism the agricultural States are back- 
ward and their participation in government should be correspondingly 
reduced. 

They don’t comprise a part of our mechanized civilization—they 
merely support and nourish it, and should remain in a becoming state 
of serfdom, 

They are deficient in millionaires. 

They don't produce such essentials as machine-made goods, but 
merely such incidentals as grain and beef and timber and oil and 
minerals—the things that sustain life and keep industry going—and a 
market for manufactures, 

And their other contributions to social welfare and national progress 
are to Grundyism even less weighty—such intangible things as political 
independence, vigor of thought, the pioneering spirit, a sense of fair 
play, and American idealism. 

Over in Russia the Grundies of communism are enforcing on “ back- 
ward” groups of the population their conception of public affairs. 

Peasants who resent being exploited by sovietized industry are lined 
up before firing squads and shot. 

Our Grundies are not so crude and sanguinary of mind. They would 
only disfranchise the inhabitants of nonindustrialized States. 

But their economic and political philosophy is just as irrational and 
destructive as that of the autocrats of Moscow. 


They are at 


CLOSING OF WASHINGTON CENTER MARKET 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the joint resolution (8, J. Res. 77) pro- 
viding for the closing of Center Market in the city of 
Washington. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. In line 6, I move to strike out “January 1, 
1931,” and to insert “ June 30, 1930.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CierK. On line 6, after the word “after,” it is 
proposed to strike out “ January 1, 1931,” and insert “ June 30, 
1930,” so as to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and 
directed to give notice that the Government will cease to maintain the 
public market known as Center Market in the city of Washington after 
June 30, 1930. The buildings used and occupied for the purposes of 
such market shall be vacated on or before such date. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. JONES. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business in open session. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are in 
order. 

NOMINATION OF EUGENE BLACK 

Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on YTinance I 
favorably a nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomination will be placed on 
the calendar. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may I ask what is the nom- 
ination which the Senator from Utah has just reported? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the. nomination of Mr. Black. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomination will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. Eugene Black, of Clarksville, Tex., to be 
a member of the United States Board of Tax Appeals for the 
unexpired term of six years from June 2, 1926, vice John B. 
Milliken resigned. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


report 


The Chair 


Is there objection? 
hears none, and without objection the nomination is confirmed, 
and the President will be notified. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate sundry execu- 
tive messages from the President of the United States, which 
were referred to the appropriate committees, 

REPORTS OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 

Mr. JONES. On behalf of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
PuHrpprs] I submit certain reports from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads for the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nominations will go to the 
calendar. Are there further reports of committees; if not, the 
caiendar is in order. The clerk will state the nominations on 
the calendar, 

NOMINATION OF RAYMOND C. BROWN 

The CuHrier CLerkK. Raymond C. Brown to be Secretary of 
the Territory of Hawaii. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

NOMINATION OF PETER MICHAEL LARSON 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Peter Michael Lar- 
son to be register of land office at Cass Lake, Minn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

NOMINATION OF JOHN B. TURNER 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of John B. Turner to 
be captain (engineering) in the Coast Guard, to rank as such 
from May 7, 1929. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

The Chief Clerk read the nominations of sundry officers for 
promotion in the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

POSTAL NOMINATIONS 

Mr. JONES. I ask that the nominations of postmasters may 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the confirma- 
tion of nominations of postmasters on the calendar en bloc? 
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The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The nominations 
are confirmed, and the President will be notified. That com- 
pletes the calendar. 
NAVAL NOMINATIONS 

Mr. HALE. From the Committee on Naval Affairs, I report 
certain nominations in the Navy and Marine Corps. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nominations will be placed on 
the calendar. 

NOMINATION OF LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I understand that the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Gittetr], to whom I had delegated 
authority to report a nomination, is not here. 

Mr. JONES. I think the Senator from Massachusetts re- 
ported the nomination; he told me that he would report it, 

Mr. NORRIS. To-day? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that he has not been here. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not heard of it being done. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I will take the responsibility on behalf 
of the Judiciary Committee of reporting the nomination of Mr. 
Louis E. Graham to be United States attorney for the western 
district of Pennsylvania, and ask that it go to the calendar. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, inasmuch as the action of the 
committee was unanimous 

Mr. NORRIS. It was unanimous; but the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. GILLeTT] was authorized to make the report. 
There may be some reason why he has not done so. 

Mr. REED. No; he told me—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
sent the nomination to the desk before he left the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection then. 

Mr. REED. Then I ask its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, the nomination 
will be confirmed, and the President notified. 

(All nominations confirmed this day appear at the end of 
to-day’s Senate proceedings.) 

RECESS 

Mr. JONES. As in legislative session, I move that the Senate 
take a recess until to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, Novem- 
ber 1, 1929, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate October $31 
(legislative day of October 80), 1929 
SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIO SERVICE 

Henry Carter, of Massachusetts, to be a secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service of the United States of America. 

The following-named persons, now Foreign Service officers, 
unclassified, and vice consuls of career, to be also secretaries in 
the Diplomatic Service of the United States of America: 

H. Erie Trammell, of the District of Columbia. 

S. Walter Washington, of West Virginia. 

ForeIGN SERVICE 
CLASS 5 

Henry Carter, of Massachusetts, to be a Foreign Service 

ofticer of class 5 of the United States of America. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 

Capt. Thomas C. Hart to be a rear admiral in the Navy from 
the 1st day of October, 1929. 

Lieut. Allen R. McCann to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 6th day of June, 1929. 

Lieut. Seabury Cook to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 6th day of September, 1929. 

Lieut. Charles W. Weitzel to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 10th day of October, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Charles A. Havard to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 31st day of August, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Harry Keeler, jr., to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the Ist day of October, 1929. 

Ensign Richard K. Caines to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy, from the 4th day of June, 1928. 

POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 

Joseph G. Petar to be postmaster at Bolinas, Calif, 
became presidential July 1, 1929. 

. FLORIDA 


Ralph F. Blatchley to be postmaster at Dunedin, Fia., in place 
of E. F. Hope, resigned. 


Office 
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John E. Brecht to be postmaster at Fort Myers, Fla., in place 
of J. E. Brecht. Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 
1929. 

GEORGIA 

George B. McIntyre to be postmaster at Ailey, Ga., in place 
of G. B. McIntyre. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 
1929. 

Edward R. Johnson to be postmaster at Augusta, Ga., in plave 
of J. P. Wood. Incumbent’s commission expired March 3, 1929. 

Olene Watson to be postmaster at Menlo, Ga., in place of Ida 
Hale, resigned. 

Janice M. Royster to be postmaster at Nahunta, Ga. 
became presidential July 1, 1929. 

Robert B. Bryan to be postmaster at Wrightsville, Ga., in place 


of J. H. McWhorter. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
27, 1929. 


Office 


ILLINOIS 
Mille Flickinger to be postmaster at Lenark, IIl., in place of 
J. F. Flickinger, deceased. 
Elizabeth B. Wetmore to be postmaster at Eola, IIL. 
became presidential July 1, 1929. 
Carl H. Holtz to be postmaster at Hollywood, Il. 
came presidential July 1, 1929. 
William J. Ohlhaber to be postmaster at Schiller Park, IL 
Office became presidential July 1, 1929. 
IOWA 
Ellsworth Fry to be postmaster at Dunkerton, Iowa, in place 
of F. O. Canfield, resigned. 
Abner Reynolds to be postmaster at Ellsworth, Iowa, in place 
of O. A. Cragwick, deceased. 
Wayland R. Christiansen to be postmaster at Northwood, 
Iowa, in place of E. K. Pitman, resigned. 
KANSAS 
Edward Buehler to be postmaster at Wilson, Kans., in place 
of H. C. Walter, removed. 
KENTUCKY 
Charles E. Balee to be postmaster at Trenton, Ky., in place of 
E. C. Stockwell, deceased. 
LOUISIANA 
Mildred M. Gleason to be postmaster at Belcher, La. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1929. 
William C. Reynolds to be postmaster at Ida, La. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1929. 
Bernard B. Franques to be postmaster at Opelousas, La., in 
place of G. L. Lassalle, removed, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Arthur E. Sears, to be postmaster at Ashby, Mass., in place of 
H. F. Bingham, deceased. 
MICHIGAN 
Freeman G. Hall to be postmaster at Martin, Mich. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1929. 
Florence E. Young to be postmaster at Newberry, Mich., in 
place of W. H. Palmer, deceased. 
MINNESOTA 
Frank A. Schneider to be postmaster at Lake Elmo, Minn., in 
place of Sam Dornfeld. Incumbent’s commission expired May 5, 
1928. 
Louis M. Larson to be postmaster at Alberta, Minn. 
became presidential July 1, 1929. 
Arthur J. Schunk to be postmaster at Minneapolis, Minn., in 
place of Arch Coleman, resigned. 
Tollef P. Anderson to be postmaster at Thief River Falls, 
Minn., in place of Tolly P. Anderson; to correct name. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Mattie B. Patton to be postmaster at Shubuta, Miss., in place 
of L. B. Fairchild, removed. 
Cecil D. Chadwick to be postmaster at Walnut Grove, Miss., 
in place of Katie Starling, removed. 
MISSOURI 
Rudolph J. Renneberg to be postmaster at Gray Summit, Mo. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1929. 
NEBRASKA 
Esther A. Carlson to be postmaster at Mead, Nebr., ‘in place of 
J. A. Johnson, resigned. 
Gordon H. Cary to be postmaster at Minatare, Nebr., in place 
of W. M. McDaniel, resigned. 
NEW JERSEY 


William L. Scheuerman, to be postmaster at Basking Ridge, 
N. J., in place of F. G. Anderson, declined. 


Office 


Office be- 


Office 
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NEW MEXICO 
Bertha R. Yessler to be postmaster at Nara Visa, N. Mex., in 
place of Florence Shelpman, resigned. 
NEW YORK 
Charles E. Watson to be postmaster at Johnson City, N. Y., in 
place of F. E. Whittemore, deceased. 
Roy C. Ciark to be postmaster at Larchmont, N. Y., in place 
of G. R. Goldsmith, declined. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Byron J. Luther to be postmaster at Enka, N. C. Office be- 
came presidential October 1, 1929. 
OKLAHOMA 
Edward Pennington to be postmaster at Commerce, Okla., in 
place of P. C. Merrell, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
William S. Levan to be postmaster at Esterly, Pa. 
‘ame presidential July 1, 1929. 
Ezra H. Rippie, jr., to be postmaster at Scranton, Pa., in place 


of M. W. Lowry. Incumbent’s commission expired August 23, 
1926. 





Office be- 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Foster P. Lee to be postmaster at Lamar, S. C., in place of 
E. L. Spears, removed. 

TEN NESSEE 

Edna R. La Fan to be postmaster at Iron City, Tenn., in place 
of L. M. Bromley, resigned. 

Horton Fuson to be postmaster at Cumberland Gap, Tenn., in 
place of W. S. Brooks, resigned. 

UTAH 

Etta Moffitt to be postmaster at Kenilworth, Utah. 
became presidential July 1, 1929. 

Erastus R. Curtis to be postmaster at Orangeville, Utah, in 
place of V. G. Fullmer, removed. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Walter A. Sherwood to be postmaster at Flemington, W. Va., 
in place of Ira Greathouse, resigned. 

Otto E. Kessler to be postmaster at Nitro, W. Va., in place of 
R. H. Harris, removed. 


Office 


WISCONSIN 
Almer E. Adums to be postmaster at Minong, Wis., in place of 
M. V. Brown, resigned. 
WYOMING 
Herbert E. Wise to be postmaster at Basin, Wyo., in place 
O. T. Gebhart, removed. 


of 





CONFIRMATIONS 
nominations confirmed by the Senate October 31 
(legislative day of October 30), 1929 
Unitrep Stares Circuit JUDGE 
William M. Sparks, seventh circuit. 
MEMBER OF THE UNITED States BoArp or Tax APPEALS 
Eugene Black. 


Rweecutive 


Unirep States ATTORNEY 
Louis Edward Graham, western district of Pennsylvania. 
SECRETARY OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWALL 
Raymond C. Brown. 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE 
Peter Michael Larson, Cass Lake, Minn. 
Coast GUARD 
John B. Turner to be captain (engineering). 
Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
To be aide with relative rank of ensign in the Navy 
Gilbert Carlton Mast. 
Marshall Hudson Reese. 
Fred Anderson Riddeil. 
To be junior hydrographic and geodetic engineer with relative 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade) in the Navy 
Clarence Amandus Burmister. 
Percy Levy Bernstein, 
James Dennis Thurmond, 


POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
M. Lee Hammond, Whistler. 
CALIFORNIA 
Antoinette EK. Williams, Merced Falls, 
Hazel Hooker, Waterman. 
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FLORIDA 
Carter T. Daves, Babson Park. 
Jefferson Gaines, Bocagrande. 
Adam E. Koehler, Jacksonville Beach. 
Charles E. Getchell, Kelsey City. 
Nellie P. Perry, Lake Jovita. 

Francis C. Leavins, Ponce de Leon. 

Homer T. Welch, Sarasota. 

Amanda H. Richards, Wewahitchka. 

Edward O. Sawyers, Zolfo Springs. 
GEORGIA 

Henrietta E. Butt, Buena Vista. 
ILLINOIS 

Louis A. Willman, Metamora. 
INDIANA 


Lois J. Gustafson, Chesterton. 
Orville D. Evans, Oolitic. 


KANSAS 
Allen W. Howland, Ludell. 


KENTUCKY 


OCTOBER 31 


Rex A. O’Flynn, Utica. 


MAINE 
Marion L. Prescott, Hollis Center. 
Louis S. Isbell, North Anson. 


MARYLAND 
Edgar S. Wootton, Halethorpe. 
MINNESOTA 
Fannie E. Christman, Monterey. 
MONTANA 
Joseph Rorvik, Circle. 
NEBRASKA 


Earl S. Brindle, Belvidere. 
Bertha C. Levenburg, Madrid. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Jesse T. Wilkinson, Aurora. 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Frances Meagher, Velva. 


OKLAHOMA 
John C. Ely, Canute. 
Joseph A. Godown, Keyes. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Kathryn K. Endy, Stony Creek Mills. 
Ella J. Dunlap, West Middlesex. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Kenneth E. Gardiner, Warwick. 
TEN NESSEE 
James H. Dootson, Signal Mountain. 
TEXAS 
Lillian L. Hodierne, Presidio. 
Lee R. Grigsby, Sanderson. 
Mary Featherhoff, Velasco. 
WISCONSIN 


Thomas D. Morris, Cambria. 
Anton J. Cherney, Edgar. 
Elmer 8. Byers, Marion. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Trurspay, October 31, 1929 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order 
by its Clerk, Hon. William Tyler Page, who read the following 
communication: ,, 
OL, Tue SPEAKER’s Room, 
flouse or REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 

Washington, D. C., October $1, 1929. 
The CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES : 

I hereby designate the Hon, Freprrick R,. LEHLBACH as Speaker pro 
tempore for this day. 

NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 

Mr. LEHLBACH took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chaplain will offer prayer. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 

Dear Lord, just for a moment we calmly wait. Nothing but 
the bread of Heaven can feed our souls, and nothing but the 
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blessed balm of Gilead can heal the hurts and wounds of life. 
Be with that Member upon whom a great sorrow has come and 
whose fireside is dark. Draw us from self and sin to Thee and 
goodness. We want the old truth, namely, God in human life. 
A truth as old as eternity and as new as the last ray that floods 
the earth. Bless our homes, Heavenly Father. Make every one 
a house of God and every hearthstone an altar of prayer. Help 
us to obey Thy commandments and keep Thy ordinances. Keep 
Thy servants from presumptuous sins and let them not have 
dominion over us. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of Monday, October 28, 1929, 
was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. Hess, one of his secre- 
taries, who also informed the House that on the following date 
the President approved and signed a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

On October 17, 1929: 

H. J. Res, 80, Joint resolution authorizing the postponement 
of the date of maturity of the principal of the indebtedness of 
the French Republic to the United States in respect of the 
purchase of surplus war supplies. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had, on October 29, 1929, passed the 
following resolution: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret and profound 
sorrow the announcement of the death of the Hon. THEopore E. Burton, 
late a Senator from the State of Ohio. 

Resolved, That a committee of 20 Senators be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate to take order for superintending the funeral of Mr. 
Bourton, which shall take place in the Senate Chamber at 2.30 o'clock 
p. m., on Wednesday, October 30, 1929, and that the Senate attend 
the same. 

Resolwed, That as a further mark of respect, his remains be removed 
from Washington to Cleveland, Ohio, for burial, in charge of the 
Sergeant at Arms, attended by the committee, who shall have full power 
to carry these resolutions into effect; and that the necessary expenses 
in connection therewith be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions to the 
House of Representatives, transmit a copy thereof to the family of the 
deceased, and invite the House of Representatives to attend the funeral 
in the Senate Chamber, and to appoint a committee to act with the 
committee of the Senate. 

Resolved, That invitations be extended to the President of the United 
States and the members of the Cabinet, the Chief Justice and Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, the diplomati¢ 
corps (through the Secretary of State), the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
the Chief of Naval Operations, and the Major General Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, to attend the funeral in the Senate Chamber. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, the Senate stand adjourned until 2.15 o'clock p. m. to-morrow. 


ADJOURN MENT 


* Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 
4 minutes p. m.) the House, pursuant to House Resolution 59, 


adjourned until Monday, November 4, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVH COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

72. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting advice 
that the reports for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, have 
been audited by the Chief of Finance, United States Army, and 
found correct, and an itemized report is transmitted herewith, 
for the American National Red Cross; to the Committee on 
Military Aifairs. 

73. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting a report and recommendation to the Congress 
concerning the claim of John Baba against the United States 
(H. Doc. No. 122) ; to the Committee on Claims and ordered to 
be printed. 

74. A letter from the Comptroller General of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental report, with recommenda- 
tion thereon, relating to the claim of H. L. Lambert for per- 
sonal injury and property damages (H. Doc. No. 123); to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed, 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H. R. 4848) to make an appropria- 
tion for the erection of headstones on graves of certain soldiers 
who served in the Confederate Army; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 4849) to provide for the 
purchase of a bronze bust of the late Lieut. James Melville 
Gillis, United States Navy, to be presented to the Chilean 
National Observatory ; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4850) to equalize the allowances for quar- 
ters and subsistence between enlisted men of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4851) to provide for the removal of civil 
or criminal prosecution from a State court to the United States 
district court in certain cases ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 4852) for the promotion 
of certain retired officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men of 
the United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 4853) in respect of rates of 
postage on semiweekly newspapers; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 4854) for the protec- 
tion of the water flow of streams in the public-land States; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4855) to amend section 60 of the act 
entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of 
the United States,” approved March 4, 1909; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 4856) to amend section 
1 of the act of February 14, 1927, entitled “An act autherizing 
the Secretary of the Navy to accept on behalf of the United 
States title in fee simple to a certain strip of land and the con- 
struction of a bridge across Archers Creek in South Carciina”; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4857) authorizing the transfer of certain 
lands near Vallejo, Calif., from the United States Housing Cor- 
poration to the Navy Department for naval purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BECK: A bill (H. R. 4858) for the relief of Margaret 
Thomkin; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 4859) granting a pension to 
Hlizabeth Huffman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCKBEE: A bill (H. R. 4860) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah Lyons; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 4861) to provide for the 
reimbursement of Guillermo Medina, hydrographic surveyor, for 
the value of personal effects lost in the capsizing of a Navy 
whaleboat off Galera Island, Gulf of Panama; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A Dill (H. R. 4862) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Verona E. Mitchell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4863) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice Finch; to the Committee on Invaiid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4864) granting an increase of pension to 
Phoebe Putman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4865) granting an increase of pension to 
Addie M. Tower; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 4866) granting 
an increase of pension to Margaret E. Fletcher; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4867) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. Baird; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4868) granting an increase of pension to 
Clara BE. Wade; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 4869) granting a pen- 
sion to Smith Boyd; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 4870) for the relief of 
Marie B. Neale; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4871) for the relief of Hans Herman 
Rudolph ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 4872) granting a pension to 
BE. M. Austin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aliso, a bill (H. R. 4873) granting a pension to Harriet B, 
Gorden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4874) granting an increase of pensien to 
Harriet Hughes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. KEARNS: A Dill (H. R. 4875) granting an increase 
of pension to Frank Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4876) for the relief of Joseph Bratten; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 4877) granting a pension to 
John Mund; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4878) granting a pension to John Knoll; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAMPERT: A bill (H. R. 4879) granting a pension 
to Emma J. Peterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4880) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane A. Brill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 4881) granting a pension to 
Susan 8. Mayo; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4882) granting a pension to Nellie Mc- 
Laughlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4883) granting an increase of pension to 
Corellah B. Price; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 4884) granting a pension to Ellen Viola 
Lehr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 4885) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Julia Squires; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4886) granting a pension to Fred C. Vander- 
pool; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4887) granting an increase of pension to 
Pally Messenger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 4888) granting a pension to 
Anna FE. Stout; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 4889) granting a pension to 
O. D. Gunn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 4890) granting 
a pension to Martha Carter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 4891) granting a pen- 
sion to Samantha Vose; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4892) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles F. Walker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 4893) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary A. Reece; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 4894) granting a pension to 
Albert C. Whitaker ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 4895) granting 


a pension to Anna Kelley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

760, Petition of sundry citizens of the State of New Jersey, 
favoring increase of pension to soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and widows of soldiers and sailors; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

761. By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution adopted by the National 
Paint, Cil, and Varnish Association (Inc.), of New York City, 
protestil * against tariff on blackstrap molasses; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means 





SENATE 
Frivay, November 1, 1929 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 30, 1929) 
The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
n Mr, FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher Jones Shortridge 
Ashurst Frazier sean Simmons 
Barkley George Kendrick Smith 
Bingham Gillett Keyes Smoot 
Black Glass McKellar Steck 
Blaine Glenn McNary Steiwer 
Blease Goff Metcalf Swanson 
Borah Goldsborough Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Gould Norbeck Thomas, Okla, 
Brock Greene Norris Trammell 
srookhart Hale Nye Tydings 
Broussard Harris Oddie Vandenberg 
Capper Harrison Overman Wagner 
Caraway Hastings Patterson Walcott 
Connally Hatfield Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Hawes Pittman Walsh, Mont, 
Couzens Hayden Ransdell Warren 
Cutting Hebert Reed Waterman 
Deneen Heflin Robinson, Ind, Wheeler 
Edge Howell Schall 
Fess Johnson Sheppard 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Krne] is absent on account of illness. 
This announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SCHALL. I wish the Recorp to show that my colleague 
(Mr. Surpsteap] is still absent, ill. 

Mr. NORBECK. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
McMAsTER] is unavoidably absent on account of sickness in his 
family. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-two Senators having 
answered to their Dames, a quorum is present. 


ADDRESS BY BISHOP" M’DOWELL AT BURIAL OF THE LATH SENATOR 
BURTON 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, on yesterday Bishop McDowell, of 
this city, delivered the funeral oration on the occasion of the 
burial of the late Senator THropore BE. Burton. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


I am speaking at Senator BurTon’s request; one native son of Ohio 
proudly responding to the wish of another. 

Many years ago in this city a well-beloved clergyman of that day 
preached on David Livingstone. Among other things he said that such 
a man as that Scotch missionary physician was the final answer to other 
religions as to the worth of Christianity. It proves itself by the per- 
sonal characters it creates and the service it permits them to render 
to the world. That also is an essential proof of the quality of a civiliza- 
tion. What kind of men does it grow at its best, and what kind of 
work does it give them opportunity to perform? Religions and states 
alike must meet these tests. The man whose wornout body lies here 
before us was the sort of man of whom we could proudly and con- 
fidently say: This is the kind of man that Christian civilization at its 
best creates in the world and offers to the world. 

He vividly illustrated another universal, fundamental principle. The 

problem of the pulpit is the preacher; the problem of the school is the 
teacher; the problem of the state is the statesman. Tried by all the 
severest tests of statesmanship, this man may walk with the worthiest 
public servants of any state or country. Forty years ago this city sent 
him to Congress. Nearly all of the years since have seen him !n the 
House of Representatives or Senate of the United States. He has been 
in unusual manner and degree a Federal and international man. The 
President of the United States the other day spoke yonder on our 
Ohio River of the abilities and devotion with which Senator Burron 
had “ endowed” public life. In a very real sense Obio gave him and 
his abilities, his character and his consecration to public welfare as an 
endowment to the Nation and the nations. It was said of Sir Robert 
Peel that he left to England “a legacy of statesmen.” Ohio holds a 
noble place with the other States, old and young, in her gifts of 
genuine statesmen to the country. It would be tragic if this were the 
only one. It is our pride that this one was worthy of his place among 
the best. 
* What will a true statesman do? He will make the people think 
nobly and sacredly of the state as an institution. There are cheap and 
dangerous ways of thinking of the state. There are high and holy 
ways. Scarcely anything is more needed anywhere to-day than a sober, 
sound, exalted view of government itself. In it we live and move and 
have our being. Its sacredness inheres in its very relation to human 
life. And there are men, some in public life, who cheapen and degrade 
the whole thought of the state. They never make men think of the 
republic as a holy thing, a republic of God. There are others, and this 
was one of them, who lift the whole idea of civil government to a high 
level. They see its relation to human welfare, to what it does, to what 
it alone can do for highest human outcome. No matter what they do 
whether for better waterways, sounder finance, juster taxation, inter- 
parliamentary unions, or peace societies, such statesmen are always 
thinking of their relation to human welfare. They know that the last 
answer of any nation to the world is the human life it produces, the 
human society it makes inevitable. Human life and welfare are sacred. 
And the whole question of legislation, of statecraft, of wars, of peace, 
of all civil ideals runs at last into human interest and character. 

The genuine statesman will be tested also by the size of the issues he 
makes supreme in his public service, the size of the purposes he stead- 
fastly sets before him, the kind of relationships which he selects and 
cherishes for his life. I do not need to tell you how well this son of 
America met this exacting demand. It was said of a famous German 
general that his very presence made other men brave and unselfish. A 
younger Senator said to me the other day: “It is easier to take a large 
view, harder to take a small one, easier to go right, harder to go wrong 
in the consideration of public questions when Senator Burton is around.” 
It is the trial of many public men that their lives are worn out by the 
pettiness that is constantly thrust upon them. Blessed is a country 
when it has men in public service who have a clear sense of proportion, 
who see large issues as large issues, and who refuse to waste their lives 
on the small matters that are so clamorous and mean so little. These 
are the men who become as shadows of great rocks in a land that is 
weary of meanness and littleness, strong towers in whose strength weaker 
men may take refuge and cease to be weak. 
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It would be at once a lesson and inspiration for younger statesmen 
just to study the subjects to which THzoporw BH. Burton through 40 
years of public life gave the attention of his well-disciplined mind, and 
to measure the men at home and abroad with whom he considered, as 
an equal, the deeper, larger problems of world government. We here 
mourn his going, feeling that “true hearts perish in the time we 
bitterliest need them,” but this man’s death touches with personal 
sorrow other men of his own stature in Great Britain, in Europe, in 
Japan and China, and the nations to the south of us. We sit here by 
the lake that he loved and presently shall lower his still body into the 
soil of this dear State that he loved as others of us do, inexpressibly. 
Over it in many places our infant feet were led by parents now long 
gone. But as we sit here we are surrounded by a great cloud of 
witnesses, in other lands as in our own, men of serious purpose and 
large grasp of large affairs, who to-day hold the fate and welfare of 
our world in their hands. I am thinking of a prophet in an older day, 
whose name Elijah this man proudly bore, and I am wishing for 
America’s sake that younger statesmen, men about to be statesmen, 
new Elishas waiting to perform prophetic service in the spirit of 
a true prophet may cry out that a double portion of.his spirit may fall 
upon them. For at last young prophets determine for themselves 
what spirit shall come upon them by the spirit they ardently desire. 

Take the single matter of world peace to which Senator BURTON 
gave early and prolonged study and devotion. Even as this man, twice 
president of the American Peace Society, slips out of our sight the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain sails from our shores after a signifi- 
cant visit to the President in the interest of the new day, the day of 
reason and good will instead of hate and war. 

As he sails he sends back to this Senator a message of good will and 
solicitude as to one like-minded with himself in the high purpose that 
brought Mr. Ramsay MacDonald here. Heretofore men have made laws, 
levied taxes, governed countries, made philosophies of political economy, 
and government for nations and between nations with war in their 
minds as inevitable. What has had such overwhelming place in history 
will not easily cease to be. We shall need in all governments a new 
brood of political thinkers who will think and lead the nations through 
the days of transition from war as inevitable to peace as imperative. 
This was one of the fine ideals lying before the Interparliamentary 
Union, of whose American section he was for a long time chairman. 

We shall sorely miss this man of ours as we are taking these sig- 
nificant steps in untrod paths. It was said that for many days after 


Mirabeau’s death the French Assembly in every perplexity turned in- 
stinctively toward the seat where he had sat and longed for light. 


So we shall turn again and again to the place where we were used 
to see this man of truth, information, courage, and insight, and without 
him try to go forward into the new and better world which shall not 
learn war any More. Tested by sheer ability, courage, sincerity, and 
the conviction it revealed and created, nothing finer or more inspiring 
has happened in Congress in recent years than the address Mr. Burton 
made one late afternoon against the policy of a big increase in the 
fighting strength of the Navy. The prophet said that old men dream 
dreams and young men see visions, but on that exalted afternoon as he 
spoke men sitting by, enraptured and enthralled, were conscious that a 
man no longer young was also seeing on the far horizons the vision 
of a world at peace. He saw his country, strong, rich, and free, leading 
a war-weary world not in a race to increase armaments but in that 
nobler competition in the arts and life of peace. I suspect that that 
was the high day of his later years in Congress. 

This was one of the subjects on which he helped to create the mind 
and soul of his country. Scarcely any thing is more important than 
the question what a statesman does to the nation he lives in and serves 
than what he doves to its soul. Men in high place do create or do 
destroy the very soul of their country. And no matter what they do 
for it in the way of taxes, tariffs, and the like, what they do to the 
mind and soul of it is far more important. 

Men long in public life and office may make their country sordid, 
materialistic, militaristic, and provincial, or they may make it spiritual, 
moral, thoughtful, and human during their lives and for long after they 
are gone. What have great men done in and to the souls of their coun- 
tries? What are they doing? What did Bismarck do in the soul of 
Germany and what did he do to Germany's soul in the long years of 
his domination? What did Gladstone do in like respects in and to the 
soul of Great Britain in almost the same period of history? Lincoln 
and Gladstone were born in the same year. Lincoln had only a short 
lease of highest power. Gladstone was active for a generation after 
Lincoln's early death. But what did they do to the spirit of Great 
Britain and the United States in their years of leadership? 

We can not have an occasion like this without asking and pressing 
the question. We can-not consider a life like this on any lower level. 
For men to whom the Nation is given in sacred trust must keep the soul 
of the Nation alive and spotless. How has it fared, how is it faring in 
the hands of the men in highest place? What are they doing in the 
spirit and to the spirit of the land in the matter of national integrity, 
international honor and wisdom, regard for the laws and Constitution, 
for the Puritan principle of liberty under law, and toward all those 
absolutely human rights that inhere in freedom and free personality 
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without reference to color or race? Is anybody in high place lowering 
the mental tone or the moral ideals of the Nation’s spirit, making some- 
thing less human, less creative, less constructive? 

Charles H. Spurgeon once wrote to Gladstone: “ You do not know 
how those of us regard you who feel it a joy when a Premier believes 
in righteousness. We believe in no man’s infallibility, but it is restful 
to be sure of one man’s integrity.” I am of those who hold their faith 
even while some doubt. And it is my grateful belief that public life 
was as a whole never better than in this hour, but there never was 
deeper need of men who “can think without confusion,” who can stand 
clear and straight amid the shallow thinking and disturbed morals of 
our time. For neither men nor nations can think crookedly, live ignobly 
and meanly, and come out right or reach high levels. Blessed be the 
God of our country and our fathers for this man and the great host who 
like him have nobly served the Republic, whose palms have never itched 
for bribes, and whose tongues have never blistered with lies; who have 
kept the soul of the Nation alive and true to things that are lovely and 
of good report. 

It is interesting to speculate upon what Senator Burton might 
easily or naturally have been if he had wholly given himself to other 
lines than those to which he has devoted his life since this city sent 
him to Congress four decades ago. Had he continued to be a college 
professor he would have attained distinction as an educator. Had he 
given himself to the practice of law he could easily have come to 
eminence at the bar or on the bench. Had he given himself to banking 
he would surely have been a captain of finance. He might readily 
have accepted the proffered Secretaryship of the Treasury and he would 
have adorned the Secretaryship of State or shone as two other Cleve- 
landers, John Hay and Myron Herrick, have recently done as ambassa- 
dors to friendly nations; and he was wholly worthy of and equal to 
the Presidency itself. He represented the Christian scholar in public 
life at the highest level. It is one of the proofs of real greatness that 
it does not exhaust itself in its occupations but is always in itself 
larger than the things it actually does, 

In a modest scholar’s parsonage not far from where we sit to-day 
this man was born 5 days before Christmas 78 years ago; born into a 
home rich in the things that are true, honorable, just, lovely, and of 
good report. He inherited, as he has left, a good name which is still, 
after all the wealth that ever was found, better than great riches. 
He came to his majority with Oberlin’s spirit within him, and the 
indelible, permanent mark of the great Oberlin of that day upon him. 
For full 40 years the people of this city and State have trusted and 
honored him. He has carried their confidence across many lands and 
through trying years and has not allowed spot to fall upon it or 
dishonor to mar it. He has sat or walked with the great and has 
not been ashamed, as he has befriended the lowly without pride or 
condescension. He has fought in the good fight for a better world, 
he has run a straight race by God’s good grace, he has kept the faith, 
believing that “ what's excellent, by God's grace, is permanent.” 

When he was born he was named Theodore by his godly parents 
because he was a gift from God to them. They did not know, they 
could only trust and pray, that as life went on it would be clear that 
through them he was also a gift of God to the country and the world. 
On a day a week ago at his request I administered to him the holy 
communion. He took it with the simple faith and reverence with 
which he has been accustomed to receive it through the years. On the 
evening of that day the President of the United States visited him as 
he had done more than once before during his illness. With mind clear 
this elder statesman held glad, proud converse with his friend whom he 
highly bonored and who equally honored him. Next day the clouds 
began to overshadow him and at last at eventide he entered inte light. 
We bring his body back to the people who knew his spirit, to leave his 
body in your keeping along with your other honored sons and daughters, 
while his spirit abides in the work he has done, the ideals he has caer- 
ished, the friendships he has had and with the eternal God who gave 
it and preserved it blameless. 

And if you ask me the words that came to my lips when the end came 
I will repeat them. They had been spoken to me of him by one who 
knew and honored him. “Senator Burton had clean hands and a pure 
heart; he has not lifted up his soul unto vanity nor sworn deceitfully. 
He naturally ascends unto the hill of the Lord.” And we may use these 
words concerning him this October afternoon, here and on yonder holy 
hill, commanding the sleepless lake. 

Senator THEODORE ELIJAH BURTON has come with full honor to his 
own and his own have affectionately, gratefully, proudly received him. 
He will go no more out. His place is secure. The favor of the Lord 
was upon him and the work of his hands is established. 


PIONEERS IN AIR TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in a publica- 
tion called Aeronautics for Novenrber, there is an interesting 
article entitled “ Protect the Pioneers in Air Transportztion,”’ 
by Congressman JOHN L. Casre, of Ohio. I ask that the article 
may be inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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The article is as follows: 
PROTECT THE PIONEERS IN AIR TRANSPORTATION 
By Congressman JOHN L, CABLE 


The latter part of July this year, Mason and Dixon Air Lines (Inc.) 
established a through air transportation route between Cincinnati, stop- 
ping at cities along the route, including my home city of Lima, Ohio, 
and on to Detroit, Mich. This was the first company to offer such 
service to the people of Lima. 

The initial flight began at Cincinnati with a great celebration in which 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, NicHoLAS LONGWORTH ; 
Gov. F. D. Samson, of Kentucky; former Gov. James M. Cox, of Ohio; 
and others participated. Several thousand people were on hand when 
the planes arrived at Lima to offer congratulations to the officers of the 
company for their courage and pioneer spirit in establishing the line. 
Mr. J. R. Vorhees, State director of aeronautics, and others made short 
addresses. This scene, no doubt, has been duplicated many times 
throughout the United States, and thousands have assembled in cities 
to indicate by their presence friendly cooperation, as well as a tribute 
to the officers and investors of companies engaged in a comparatively 
new but great commercial industry. As one of that crowd assembled at 
Lima, | felt that this company and all other air-line companies now in 
operation, particularly the first to venture into this new line of business, 
not only should have the greatest amount of encouragement but also 
that their investment should be protected so far as could be done with- 
out affecting the tremendous progress being made in air transportation 
and the wonderful growth and development of the industry. 

As a lawyer practicing in Ohio for quite a few years, I had often been 
engaged in the courts and before the Public Utilities Commission of 
Ohio in hearings where a certificate of public convenience and necessity 
was an issue. I believe that protection can best come to air transporta- 
tion companies by means of a Federal law, because a State would have no 
jurisdiction over the interstate lines excepting, perhaps, from its police 
power, restricted to the regulating of air-line companies operating wholly 
within the State or to laws and regulations governing safety of the 
intrastate traveling public. 

The State of Ohio could not prohibit an interstate air line, if it com- 
plied with its police regulations, from entering, stopping at such cities 
as such company might see fit and leaving the State. Congress has 
full authority under the Constitution to regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce, and this should and does include interstate commerce by air. 

Why should a second company not having the courage or initiative 
to make a survey, establish a new route, develop business, and educate 
the people to travel by air, be permitted to set up a parallel route and 
take the cream when public convenience and necessity does not demand 
such service, the pioneer, or first company, adequately taking care of 
the business offered? The public and the investor have suffered too 
often when two carriers—railroads, motor-bus lines, or interurban rail- 
ways—have both attempted to carry on their business in a territory 
when there is but sufficient business for one. This has put companies 
out of business or raised rates. 

Believing that the “ public convenience and necessity ” rule would be 
of great benefit not only to the public and the present investor in the 
airplane industry, and would bring in more capital for the establish- 
ment of new routes in territory not now served by this mode of travel, 
I wrote Mr. Ziff, president of Aeronautical Publications (Inc.), for his 
opinion on the subject. He was kind enough to give the idea serious 
consideration, but was of the opinion, ‘There seems to be plenty of 
available money for development of every type and not much hesitancy 
about using it. The great difficulty does not seem to be the attracting 
of capital at this time. The major difficulty is in selling the people on 
the convenience and soundness of air transportation.” 

My thought was that to protect the investor would encourage others 
to make new surveys, eStablish new routes, purchase more planes, and 
develop new air lines; that the certificate of public convenience and 
necessity rule would have a stabilizing effect on the industry. 

Mr. Ziff’s reply raises another question, and that is, for example: 
The Mason & Dixon Air Lines (Inc.) and all other companies similarly 
situated, must necessarily expend a considerable amount of money, 
as Mr. Ziff says, in selling the public on the convenience and soundness 
of air transportation. The pioneer air line spends money for this pur- 
pose, and then, having built up a business until the income may perhaps 
justify reduction in rates, a second company enters the field and takes 
part of the business. The second company thus benefits from the dollars 
spent by the first company in educating the public to travel by air. 
The first company may be prepared to offer additional facilities in the 
way of bigger and better planes for the transportation of passengers 
and express matter, but the second company steps in and divides the 
business, until by such division the income of each company is not 
sufficient properly to maintain the overhead and set aside a sufficient 
amount to cover depreciation and the purchase of new planes. It 
seems to me this is unfair to the first company. It will not result, 
in the long run, in the purchase of more planes; the service will 
deteriorate ; the flying, because the planes are older, will be less safe; 
and there is no practical benefit, either to the public or the company 
itself. 
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The only remedy for such a situation in my opinion, is the enactment 
of a Federal law, similar to laws adopted by various States, providing 
in substance that when a publie utility, such as a telephone company, 
for example, maintains its plant in good condition, offering the best 
of services to all those who may desire it, that a second company shall 
not be permitted to enter the territory. 


Public convenience and necessity statutes likewise apply to motor 
transportation in the State of Ohio. There is a motor transportation 
company operating between Lima, through Kenton to Marion, Ohio. So 
long as this company offers proper transportation facilities for the peo- 
ple within that territory, then a second company is not permitted to 
operate over this same route. There may not be enough business for 
two companies, so why divide it? In event a motor transportation com- 
pany wishes to operate over a longer route, including this particular 
one, then its certificate would be restricted so that it could not pick up 
and let down passengers between Lima and Marion; but it could pick 
up passengers outside of that particular route for points either within 
or without, or pick up passengers along that route for a point beyond 
that particular Marion-Lima route. 


I believe a similar law applicable to air transportation companies 
would be beneficial to both the public and the companies. It should 
not apply to a private carrier by air. Companies operating from a cer- 
tain city, but not on a regular route and schedule, should likewise be 
required to obtain an irregular certificate, and when there were suffi- 
cient air transportation facilities operating out of a city, no other 
irregular route certificates should be granted. 

Under the present Federal law, passed in the Sixty-ninth Congress 
and entitled “An act to encourage and regulate the use of aircraft in 
commerce, and for other purposes,” it is provided, among other things, 
that the Secretary of Commerce (the great development of commercial 
aviation and its regulation by the Federal Government has been under 
Herbert Hoover during his tenure of office as Secretary of Commerce— 
Congress, no doubt appreciating his capacity for work and great bust- 
ness ability, placed the power in his department) is authorized to desig- 
nate and establish civil airways. Congress specifically prohibited the 
creating of an exclusive right, providing: 

“The Secretary of Commerce shall grant no exclusive right for the 
use of any civil airway, airport, emergency landing field, or other air 
navigation facilities under his jurisdiction.” 

It is my opinion that the industry has now grown to such an extent 
that inevitably there will come a Federal law requiring commercial com- 
panies not only to obtain a certificate to operate but also to file their 


rates, tariffs, and schedule with some Federal body and to deposit a 


bond for the protection of the traveling public. In other words, regula- 
tion of rates, services, equipment, and schedules is on the way. I feel 
that the proper body to have charge of this important and ever-growing 
commerce is the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

I have drawn and introduced a bill covering a public convenience and 
necessity certificate requirement for all companies seeking to operate in 
interstate commerce after the enactment of such a law, All companies 
who have and are maintaining bona fide operations at the time of the 
enactment of the law would obtain a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity as of a right, provided such companies comply with the 
regulations of the governing body having charge of the same. With 
such a certificate the company is protected from invasion by a second 
company, the public is protected by proper regulations, and I feel such 
a law would act as a stabilizer for the industry. 

A company not in operation at the time the law goes into effect shall, 
the bill provides, file application with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for a certificate. In determining whether or not a certificate shall 
be issued, the commission, among other pertinent matters, shall give 
reasonable consideration to the convenience and necessity to the public 
to be served by the applicant and its existing available air transporta- 
tion agencies. The bill further provides that the commission, in decid- 
ing the matter of granting a certificate, may authorize the proposed 
operation, in whole or in part, and may attach to the exercise of all 
rights granted thereby such reasonable terms, conditions and regulations 
as in the commission’s judgment the public interest may require; the 
commission would specify the route or routes over which and the fixed 
terminal, if any, between which the company is authorized to operate. 

Any company holding a certificate under the act may operate chartered 
aircraft in interstate commerce and may occasionally depart from its 
regular route for the purpose of providing special service to a point 
beyond such route, according to such rules and regulations as the 
commission may prescribe. 

The bill also provides that a certificate issued to a person shall not 
expire by reason of death, but a personal representative may operate 
under such certificate to the same extent and subject to the same con- 
ditions as decedent could, if living. The bill further provides that 
certificates may be transferred subject to the approval of the commis- 
sion and upon compliance by the transferee with such general rules 
and regulations as the commission may prescribe. It is also provided 
that if a person or company engaged in air transportation violates any 
of the provisions of the act or fails to comply with the regulations of 
the commission, that any party injured may apply to the commission 
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for an order against further violations thereof, or for a revocation of 
the certificate. 

Congress does not act swiftly in the enactment of most laws. Septem- 
ber 17, being ‘‘ Constitutional Day,” I am reminded of the story told 
of a visit by Benjamin Franklin to George Washington at his home 
in Mount Vernon. It was some time prior to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion at Philadelphia. These two great leaders were discussing the form 
of government that should be adopted by the States, Franklin insisting 
that there should be one legislative body and Washington insisting 
that there should be two. They were both drinking tea. Franklin 
poured part of his tea in his saucer. Washington said, “ Why did you 
do that?” Franklin replied, “To cool it, of course.” Washington said, 
“That illustrates my theory; we should have two legislative bodies, 
one elected often from the people where hasty legislation might be 
passed, but the other body elected for longer terms and less often, would 
have more opportunity for deliberate consideration of legislation passed 
by the House.” 

The bill [ introduced has been sent to the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. The chairman of the committee, after 
Congress convenes in December, may assign the bill for a hearing. All 
persons and companies interested in the bill, both for and against the 
measure, will have full opportunity to appear and testify. If the com- 
mittee then believes the bill should become a law, it will be reported 
out to the House with a written report giving the committee’s reasons, 
and take its place on the House calendar. The chairman of the com- 
mittee can then call up the bill for debate in the House some time 
during the session. 

If the bill should be passed by the House, it then will go to the 
Senate, where the procedure is similar to that of the House, as to the 
committee hearings, etc. 

I served on the Immigration Committee of the House for several years 
and helped draw the present 1924 restrictive immigration law. The 
committee and Congress considered this bill for more than five years 
before it was ultimately enacted in its present form, Such is the 
thorough consideration which Congress gives to the enactment of an 
important measure, 

Wonderful progress has been made in air transportation, a large 
amount of capita] has been invested, many people are employed; and 
the future of our Nation depends to a very great extent upon its devel- 
opment. With this development should go stabilization by proper and 
deliberate legislation. My thought and desire are to aid the industry. 


FEDERAL JUDGESHIP IN KANSAS 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rercorp an editorial appearing in the 
Chicago Daily Tribune beaded “Kansas Names a Federal 
Judge.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Saturday, October 19, 1929] 
KANSAS NAMES A FEDERAL JUDGE 


President Hoover has named Richard J. Hopkins to be Federal district 
judge in Kansas. He is a justice of the Kansas Supreme Court. In an 
investigation of Anti-Saloon League accounts and practices in that State 
he was found in the books as the recipient of money for lecturing for 
prohibition, 

When a vacancy in the Federal district court was made by the 
appointment of Judge McDermott to the circuit court of appeals the 
Kansas Senators, ARTHUR CAPPER and H. J. ALLEN, recommended Hop- 
kins for the place. Mr. Hoover referred the recommendation to At- 
torney General Mitchell, who, after an investigation, withheld his 
approval of it on the ground that the Kansas justice was not qualified 
for the Federal court. 

The Kansas attorney general, Charles B. Griffith, also received pay- 
ments from the Anti-Saloon League at the same time that Justice Hop- 
kins was being paid expenses for his lecturing, and when the disclosure 
of these facts was made the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, of Topeka, said: 
“The man on the street does not understand why public officials elected 
by the State to enforce certain laws should receive two salaries, one 
from the State and one from an organization which is supported by the 
churches.” 

There is no evidence that this unethical conduct was considered at 
Washington when Mr. Hopkins was pronounced not qualified for the 
Federal bench. It could not have failed to make an impression when 
the Kansas drys demanded Federal place for their man, but Mr. Mitchell 
based his opinion on the legal imperfections in decisions of Hopkins and 
on the number of reversals they had experienced on appeals to higher 
courts. 

This refusal to submit to the drys was early in Mr. Hoover's adminis- 
tration, and it seemed to warrant the belief that the Federal court was 
not to be packed for them. Mr. Mitchell was generally commended for 
his position, and it was supposed that the President would sustain him. 
The expectation did not take into account the persistence of the Kansas 
drys and their entire indifference to anything except the promotion of 


Without objection, it is so 
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their own purposes. Cappmr and ALLEN were without any scruples in 
the matter. They let it be known that they would have Hopkins or 
make trouble all along the line. The administration maintained its 
position for about six months and then weakened. It submitted to the 
Kansas dictation and Mr. Mitchell was constrained to find that Hopkins 
was really not so bad as the first inquiry revealed him to be. 

It has been thought that the control of patronage, including appoint- 
ments to the bench, by the Senators of a State and by the influences 
back of them could be justified on the theory that at least it gave a 
State what it deserved. If it wanted poor officials it got them and 
suffered from them. If this was an expression of the incompetence, 
ignorance, or indifference of the State’s political control, it at least had 
a sanction and was a sort of rough justice, however discreditable it 
might be to the Federal service in general. 

But recent practices of the Department of Justice remove even 
this poor compensation for the injury done. The department tootlegs 
Federal judges from the districts in unscrupulous States and sends 
them to administer law upon the persons and property of people in 
civilized States which are not responsible for their appointment. 

This Capper-Allen judge whom the Anti-Saloon League of Kansas 
has forced into the Federal judiciary may be brought to Chicago or 
sent to New York as a carpetbagger to exercise the rare judicial discre- 
tion which made him a lecturer for the drys, and out of this choice 
judicial temperament may come decisions and sentences affecting the 
fortunes of civilized people who never would consent to the presence 
of such a man on the bench if they could help themselves. 

New York had ene experience with a judicial visitor from Texas who 
outrageously berated the attorney for a woman defendant, an !talian 
accused of liquor violations, and lectured her from the bench on the 
impropriety of living in a neighborhood in which there were colored 
people. That demonstration of judicial fitness was illustrative of what 
may be expected when the low-grade dry politics of certain States is 
allowed to send their judicial favorites into intelligent communities 
where the courts have been entitled to respect. 

Mr. Capper and Mr. ALLEN and the drys of Kansas are satisfied by 
the withdrawal of the official condemnation of Hopkins and by the yield- 
ing which names him for the place, but it need not follow that Senators 
from other States must accept him. If they had any respect for the 
possible fate of their own constituents who may find themselves before 
such a judge, they would defeat the appointment. The manner in 
which the Senate conducts such affairs may not justify the thought that 
there will be opposition, but if there isn’t it means that the Senate 
accepts a judge whom the Attorney General himself has condemned 
and accepts him because the Anti-Salooa League demands that he be a 
Federal judge. 


SELECTIVE IMMIGRATION 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an editorial from the Sharon (Pa.) 
Herald of Thursday, October 10, 1929, entitled “Davis and 
Selective Immigration.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Sharon (Pa.) Herald of Thursday, October 10, 1929] 
DAVIS AND SELECTIVE IMMIGRATION 


The wisdom of the policy of selecting immigrants in accordance with 
the country’s legitimate individual needs, which our townsman, Secre- 
tary of Labor James J. Davis, so vigorously advocates on every possibile 
occasion, is well illustrated in the establishment of the Sharon Tube 
Works. ‘The new process which made this industry possible in Sharon 
was developed in Birmingham, England, and its introduction here was 
practicable only in the event a key man could be brought from England 
to direct the work. Obviously, it would have been highly desirable if 
this man could have come in for permanent residence without delay, 
but under the present quota limit system he could not have done this 
without taking his place at the end of a ‘tine of 150,000 applicants for 
permanent visas, and awaiting his turn which at the time would have 
delayed him two or three years. In this particular instance the man 
in question was temporarily admitted as a nonimmigrant business vis- 
itor. The tube plant has been established under his direction and gives 
every promise of success. It is already affording profitable employment 
to a considerable number of American workers. This number will in- 
crease as time goes on, but the man who made the new industry possible 
must return to England to wait until a permanent visa under the Brit- 
ish quota is available before he can take up permanent residence here. 
In the meantime, the enterprise which he has started in Sharon will 
have to go on without the benefit of his personal guidance. 

What Secretary Davis wants to accomplish is simply that in cases like 
this the person concerned shall be granted a preference when he applies 
for the necessary quota visa, under which only he may be permanently 
admitted to this country. 

Under the Secretary’s plan the present immigration quotas would not 
be increased even to the extent of a single immigrant, but the applicants 
whose coming would benefit an American industry or community and 
afford new opportunities for American wage earners, as in the present 
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instance, would be permitted to come ahead of the multitude of appli- 
cants who have no family ties here or no definite object in coming 
except perhaps to gratify a spirit of adventure or in the hope of financial 
betterment for themselves alone. 

Those who are familiar with the history of Sharon know *bat its 
industrial development has for the most part resulted from the coming 
of skilled Welsh, English, Irish, and German artisans at a time when 
our industries were in their infancy and skilled native labor was not 
available. They made it possible for our own boys to enter skilled 
trades until in the course of time there was no longer need to import 
such labor. Then came the era of imported unskilled labor, when mil- 
lions of immigrants came from other parts of Europe, but the machine 
now does most of the common work and we admit only thousands 
where tens of thousands came before immigration was restricted. 

Inventive genius and manufacturing skill, however, are not limited 
to the United States. New inventions and new processes are con- 
stantly being developed in other countries, the products of which will 
find a market here. Seerctary Davis’s idea is that such products ought 
to be manufactured here instead of imported, and his sensible and prac- 
tical plan for selecting immigrants with a view to promoting this highly 
desirable end deserves favorable and early consideration by Congress. 

When Jim Davis speaks concerning industrial development, immi- 
gration, and the welfare of American labor he speaks from personal 
experience and his statements are backed up by hard facts. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR SACKETT AT. LOUISVILLE ON 
MANAGEMENT 


Mr. President, the senior Senator from 


BUSINESS 


Mr. VANDENBERG. 


Kentucky [Mr. Sackett] delivered a very brilliant address at 
Louisville, Ky., on the 31st ultimo on the subject matter of busi- 
I ask unanimous consent that it be printed 


hess management, 
in the REcorp. 
There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
prisited in the REcorp. 
Senator Sackett spoke as follows: 


In coming before such a brilliant assemblage of Louisville people, 
I am minded to take a short excursion into the realm of national legis- 
lative work. In my present position as your representative in the 
Senate, I crave the sympathetic interest of my constituents and I know 
of no more practical way of securing it than to give you an insight 
of some things that*perplex me and my colleagues. 

I shall not attempt to-night to solve any: questions or even to persuade 
you to view them from my standpoint, but I do want to direct your train 
of thought through a cross section of a new, governmental problem and 
disclose one that is bound, from now on, to absorb thinking people. 

Among the New World relationships that fell as a mantle on American 
shoulders from the World War is the great economic change that lifted 
this country in two short years from a debtor to a creditor nation. 
Previous to 1920 the development of this Western Continent was in part 
financed by money borrowed from or invested by the people of Europe. 
They, as the world’s bankers, owned the great reservoirs of money and 
credit. Having greater resources than could be properly employed at 
home, Europe found for herself new avenues of profit in assisting finan- 
cially the requirements of growing industries and the transportation 
systems in America. To such an extent had they given their financial 
aid that in 1914, when the war broke, we owed them in the form of se- 
curities of one kind or another upward of five billions of dollars. Their 
security was good, the interest or profit rate was satisfactory, and the 
pay was regular. The situation was pleasing to our creditors. Then 
came the war. America was the largest producer of Army and civilian 
needs upon which the warring countries could draw; the demand for our 
products far exceeded the supply and prices of everything we were sell- 
ing rose sharply. A few years of such active trading at enormous 
profit made this country rich and enabled us to liquidate these debts 
and other invested funds, for the payment or return of which European 
war necessities called aloud. 

Even these credit reserves, which the previous long years of peace had 
enabled Europe to build up in America, far from satisfied the rapacious 
demands of the armies in the field, and in addition to the money from 
these investments the gold reserves of foreign lands poured into America 
in return for the supplies and foods so vitally needed there. Finance 
rapidly centered in America. After we had discharged their calls upon 
their invested capital, consolidated the further profits of our increased 
trade, and capitalized the credits arising from the transfer to America 
of the world’s gold supply, we began loaning money in gigantic sums to 
the other nations. At the end of the real war period in 1920 these 
loans to foreign countries stood above $20,000,000,000. 

The difference between being a debtor nation to the world and a 
creditor nation to the world in those few years spelis a financial revolu- 
tion never before witnessed by any people. It involved a net transfer 
of money and credit from one part of the world to the other of more 
than twenty billions. Wealthy before the war in the sense of the actual 
ownership of a substantial equity in the material things of our own 
land, we became fabulously rich as a nation through the enlarged owner- 
ship of our own resources and a heavy mortgage on practically every 
other country. The per capita wealth and income rose by leaps and 
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bounds, and the funds which thereby became available to the financiers | 
of America gave new and enlarged ability for the organization and! 
development of our economic structure. The remarkable change in our, 
national wealth thus wrought forms the basis for the train of thought 
I bring to you this evening. 

Our American Government has always nurtured an idealistic strain. 
Our national policy has constantly sought equality of opportunity for 
its people and protection of the weak against the strong. It has pro- 
vided laws to discourage predatory effort of the unprincipled in finance 
and there has been a definite mission toward the betterment of condi- 
tions of our people in its national legislation. While we were a debtor 
nation the legislative restraints which our exigencies required were 
exercised, if I may so put it, in crushing group power when exercised 
by agreement against the common weal. 

To particularize, for instance, we passed the Sherman Act to pre- 
vent agreements in restraint of trade. The dangers that we saw— 
dangers that menaced those unable to protect themselves, lay in the 
fact that men or companies of means could combine through agreements 
among themselves. They were called agreements in restraint of trade 
and were effective to control the price and distribution of commodities 
and thereby levy the tribute of undue profit upon the’ weak for the 
benefit of the financially powerful. The Sherman Act was the legislative 
preventative and rendered the individual units cooperating in such 


- undertakings punishable by indictment. 


The same general principle was involved in the establishment of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission under the transportation acts which 
served to hold in check the railroad systems of the country and assure 
equality of benefits to all users of those systems. Each railroad is 
controlled as a separate entity; it is subject to the commission’s orders; 
industry is assured equal rates and their services are given supervision 
to the end that public, and not selfish, interests shall be promoted and 
protected. 

Either our State or national legislation gave like assurance in other 
lines, as the laws that govern the investments of savings institutions 
disclose. The individual depositor was helpless in regard to the use 
made of his savings by those in control of his depository and so legisla- 
tion stepped in, in a way supposedly not to interfere with honest enter- 
prise, through laws to protect the innocent against unscrupulous man- 
agement. ‘These laws provided specifically the class of, and often the 
ideutical, security in which each such bank might invest its funds. 

So, too, with the public utilities. Each was subjected to either State 
or Federal control in such a manner that no matter how large or how 
powerful the capital the public interest was preserved through control 
of the company itself, its rates, its service, and its public relations. 

Under the national bank acts and the Federal reserve act passed by 
Congress a careful oversight was kept of each national bank in the 
Federal reserve system. Detail Government inspection was provided 
for and laws passed to control or retard the growth of a tendency to 
branch banking. For sufficient reason it was firmly rooted in the legis- 
lative mind that a large aggregation of banking capital did not augur 
the national good if it were spread over a large area through the 
establishment of branch bank systems, 

So the McFadden Act and other laws gave to the privilege of estab- 
lishing branches definite limits constricted to the municipal home of the 
parent bank lest should arise some public menace. 

The list might be indefinitely prolonged, but the point must be evident 
that our protective laws were designed to meet conditions as they 
existed under the business structure which existed at the time. These 
laws in general restrain the corporation itself, engaged in the particular 
business, or prevent it from entering into agreements with others 
engaged in the same kind of occupation where such agreements might 
menace the public good. Such laws were effective—prosperity con- 
tinued—the public was protected. Such was the condition before the 
war and it followed through the years as we emerged from the status 
of a debtor nation. 

Cautiously perhaps, but certainly, the consciousness of changed condi- 
tions pervades the body politic to-day. With the emergence from debtor 
to creditor as a nation and the vast increase in capital resources has 
come a change from the prevalance of “group power by agreement” to 
that of “group power from wealth.” Our present legislation is well 
acclimated to the former, but let me direct your thought to the new 
condition we face to-day and to a consideration of these current laws 
in the light of the new-day business methods, 

I take it for granted we wish to preserve, even as a rich and powerful 
country, compared to our pre-war state, the same idealisms, the equality 
of opportunity, the protection of the weak against the strong, and the 
suppression of those predatory instincts which exist in any civilization, 
be it rich or poor, 

Let me visualize this new business situation which has followed this 
great increase of wealth and its consequent idle funds, seeking new fields 
to conquer, that has flowed from America’s conspicuous change to the 
creditor nation of the world. Let me apply that which I denominate 
as “the group power from wealth” in these same fields which our 
present legislation is supposed to cover. Please remember that I am 
not charging these changes are bad; I am only opening up a thought 
that those laws that ruled and governed the individualistic conditions 
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of pre-war times have been largely superseded because the wealth now 
at the command of American finance bas turned the flank, so to speak, 
of our legislative protective barriers. And query is, Has it not driven 
us to prepare a new second line of defense in legislation? 

Let me examine them in similar order. Take first the new indus- 
trial holding company. Its vast capital requirements were not available 
in our debtor-nation days. It is a creature of the new wealth; its 
securities to-day are easily floated in the new enlarged reservoir of 
credit. An industrial holding company is not engaged in commerce; it 
only owns the stocks of companies that are so engaged. It buys the 
stocks of competing industries at least in sufficient quantity to become 
a dominant factor in each one. Its management has one policy for all 
those companies. There is no need of agreements in restraint of trade 
among these subsidiaries engaged in the like business that would render 
them subject to the Sherman Act; and yet there may be present under 
a management in wrong hands the same dangers at which the antitrust 
legislation was aimed. What then becomes of our antitrust protection? 
Has not the flank of the Sherman Act been turned? 

Take the newly developed railroad investors’ companies. The rapid 
formation of the Allegheny, the Pennroad, and hosts of others, show the 
flotation power of the new wealth. You know the type—built to hold 
the stocks of railroads whose community of interests may be of great 
strategic value. Such companies can if they wish also acquire the 
stocks of equipment corporations; to which might be added even those 
of industries located upon some of the lines in which their stock 
interest is dominant, 


These security bolding corporations do not operate the railroads whose 
stocks they own. Over them the Interstate Commerce Commission can 
exercise no authority, because the Constitution Mmits the commission’s 
authority to agencies engaged in interstate commerce. In the hands 
of an unwise or even perverted management, such as we of the older 
generation knew among the railroads themselves in the early days, there 
could easily be brought about through their freedom from control of 
the transportation laws some of the dangers and inequalities those laws 
prevented, 

Is there need for a new line of national defense, as the flank of the 
transportation act is termed by this “ group power from wealth "? 

Consider wherein lie similarities in principle between the ‘newly 
formed investment trusts thrusting themselves on our horizon and our 
savings institutions. Through purchase of shares or deposit of funds 
both are open to all. Both pay interest to the small holder; both 


afford to the owner of small or large means the benefits of a wide 


diversity of securities presumably acquired under the care of experts in 
security selection. While differences in the purpose of such companies 
may be admitted, yet the protection accorded the savings depositor does 
not surround the same man if he confides his capital to the managers of 
an investment corporation. England has had a long experience with 
this new class of semibanking companies that are multiplying here so 
rapidly to-day—new here in the sense that only in the past few years 
has the availability of capital permitted them to become widespread— 
and the experience of England would warrant the thought that limia- 
tions by law would be in order both as to investments and publicity 
similar in effect to those which have gained for our savings institutions 
world-wide fame and stability. 


This new wealth has broadened the organizing of public-utility holding 
companies and brought together in ownership widely scattered properties 
with the consequent safety due to diversification of territory. This 
new class has become so numerous in the last few years that already 
the Congress has directed the Federal Trade Commission toward a 
study of the possible methods of control of their activities in the public 
interest. There is no central authority as was in the days when State 
commissions had ascendency over the services of individual corporations 
operating in a single State. Those commissions still operate; they 
govern; they supervise the rates; but they have no power over the 
parent owner, whose patent rights or other proprietories may become 
the most influential features of its competitive situation. 

One other field in which group power through wealth in this new rich 
country of ours presents new problems, lies in the spread of chain 
banking. It is perhaps our most modern business development and 
for my purpose to be contradistinguished to branch banking. The loca- 
tion of branch banks is controlled under the McFadden Act, now part 
and parcel of the Federal reserve laws. That act limits the establish- 
ment of national-bank branches to the territory of the municipality in 
which the bank itself is located, and even then branches are only allowed 
in States which permit their own State banks to have branches. Already 
this restriction is threatening the solid continuance of our Federal- 
reserve membership. Where State-bank branches are permitted they 
have wider privileges than do our national banks located in those States. 
This competitive situation is not only serious but is the subject of wide 
discussion among bankers who are seeking a proper solution. 

Because the establishment of branches is so controlled, many finan- 
ciers of vision have taken advantage of the new supplies of liquid 
capital to form and float the superbank corporation which purchases 
the stocks of banks in many cities and States; in fact, owns and holds 
the stocks of a chain of banks. The effect is practically the same as 
the prohibited parent bank with branches, 
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I personally believe that some chain system of banking ownership 
is a great aid in the development which the growth of our industries 
demands—just as I do not see serious public menace in these other 
classifications which I have mentioned whose management is honest 
and sound, but chain banking is recognized as withdrawing the prin- 
ciple of branch banking from under the laws which prohibit that 
activity by our national banks. 

It is the increased wealth of the country that makes ready to the 
hand of our captains of industry the funds that permit the flotation of 
such great institutions as can own a bank in every city and in effect, 
and probably to good purpose, abrogate the provisions of the McFadden 
Act. Again may I say, Has not the change in our financial status 
turned the flank of our banking laws? May not the introduction of 
chain banking force a too lethargic government to amendment of its 
law lest we lose the advantage of mobilized credits by the decreasing 
membership of our Federal reserve system? 

The increase of national wealth making possible the flotation of 
supercorporate structures has thus outgrown the protective qualities of 
our laws. Unrestrained by law, competent honest management alone 
assures the people protection from exploitation. All of these giant 
companies, holders of stocks in lesser corporations, in reality are 
owned by the investing public, by the man in the street. They appeal, 
through their rising shares, to the speculative fervor of the people 
as they sail an uncharted course, enjoying, metaphorically, the freedom 
of the seas. They have surrounded the armies of the national protec- 
tive laws by their new-found capital resources. As speculative bubbles 
unrestrained, may they not dance upon the waves, glistening in the 
sunlight, beckoning the investor and speculator, only perhaps to burst 
at the clutch of those who seek the easy road to affluence? 

Is there need for control of the new form of business management 
as we felt there was of the old form? If there is such need, we can 
practically start anew as the old laws so little govern now. And shall 
that control be as restrictive as was the old legislation to the enter- 
prises of the country in the days when, as a debtor nation borrowing 
for developmrent, we could not command the money markets of the 
world? 

We in Washington are mulling over these changes. We want you to 
think of them and to us will drift the meat of your discussions. The 
problems are well worth effort, for, no matter how far America has 
progressed, she is still in the making; and, with all our future before 
us, it is up to the men of this day to preserve that basic American 
principle of “ equality of opportunity” that was the foundation stone 
of the Republic. 


CLAIM OF JOHN BABA AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Comptroller General of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his report and recommendation con- 
cerning the claim of John Baba against the United States, which, 
with the accompanying report, was referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the Georgetown Citizens’ Association of the District 
of Columbia relative to the criticism of Officials of the District 
government by Members of Congress, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
annual convention of the National Beauty and Barbers Supply 
Dealers’ Association, at Chicago, Ill, opposing the passage of 
legislation increasing the existing duty on nonedible blackstrap 
molasses, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also laid before the Senate resolutions adopted by the 
annual convention of the National Beauty and Barbers Supply 
Dealers’ Association, at Chicago, Ill., opposing the proposed 
transfer of the Bureau of Prohibition from the Treasury De- 
partment to the Department of Justice, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to veterans of the Civil War and their 
widows, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 1979) for the relief of Warren J. Clear; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 1980) for the relief of George Press; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

(By request.) A bill (S. 1981) to amend section 829 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States; 

(By request.) A bill (8S. 1982) to repeal part of section 6 of 
the act of May 28, 1896; 
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A bill (S. 1983) to authorize the destruction of duplicate ac- 
counts and other papers filed in the offices of clerks of the 
United States district courts ; 

A bill (S. 1984) to repeal section 144, Title II, of the act of 
March 3, 1899, chapter 429 (sec. 2253 of the Compiled Laws 
of Alaska) ; 

A bill (S. 1985) providing against misuse of official badges ; 
and 

A bill (S. 1986) establishing under the jurisdiction of the De- 
sartment of Justice a division of the Bureau of Investigation to 
be known as the division of identification and information; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 1987) granting an increase of pension to Ella A. C. 
Goff (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1988) granting an increase of pension to Julia L. 
Buck (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1989) granting an increase of pension to Nellie R. 
Lewis (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 1990) granting a pension to Blanchard L. Stuart 
(with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 1991) granting a pension to Clara E. Weeman 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 1992) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
F. Lee (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 1993) granting an increase of pension to Susan 
Little (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 1994) granting a pension to Harriet Griffin (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 1995) granting an increase of pension to Jane E. 
Sprague (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S, 1996) granting a pension to Ida Fordyce; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. HAYDEN submitted an amendment and Mr. RANSDELL 
submitted two amendments intended to be proposed by them, 
respectively, to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
were severally ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. McNARY submitted an amendment authorizing and di- 
recting the Secretary of War, through the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers and the Federal Power Commission, to prepare and submit 
to Congress an estimate of the cost of making examinations, 
surveys, and other investigations with respect to the Coquille 
River, Oreg., etc., intended to be proposed by him to the War 
Department appropriation bill, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, as bearing on the pending bill, 
T ask permission to have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
Hon. V. C. Badham, of South Carolina, in reference to railroad 
rates, and a second letter from him in reference to rates on 
lumber. I ask the Senators, and especially Democratic Sena- 
tors, to please read the letters and see where Mr. Al Smith is 
getting the lumber that he is using in the construction of his 
hotel and office building. I also ask to have printed a brief quo- 
tation from an article in a lumber trade journal attached by Mr. 
Badham to his second letter. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, leave is 
granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

DoRCHESTER LUMBER Co., 
Badham, 8. 0., October 30, 1929. 
Hon. Cote L. BLEASE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Mr. BLEASE: I noticed some time back your criticisms in the 
Senate concerning the extortionate charges of the Pullman Co., and I 
am glad that you are interesting yourself in this matter, The high 
freight tariff, as well as the passenger tariff, of the railroads, in my 
opinion, is the greatest tax we have upon the industries of this country. 
Not only are the charges in interstate commerce, either long or short 
hauls, very burdensome but the freight charges within our own State 
are well-nigh intolerable, and seriously affect the interchange of prod- 
ucts within the borders of our own State. 
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T have a plantation in Hampton County on which we raise a consid- 
erable quantity of corn. The market in that section is very limited, 
and the freight charges from that plantation to Badham, where I use 
great quantities of it in feeding my stock, are so high that I do not find 
it profitable to send it to this mill, but buy from our local farms. 

As far as I know, you are the only one in Congress who has called 
attention to the intolerable burden of high freight charges. 

You would be surprised to see how much of our local products are 
being carried to the market by trucks, which the public are patronizing 
because the service is better and the freight charges are less than the 
railroads. I have seen truck after truck loaded with cattle going from 
Walterboro to Richmond because the service is much quicker and the 
transportation is much less, 

I hope to see the day that the farmers and merchants within the 
borders of our own State and contiguous States will be independent of 
the railroads. 

Sincerely yours, 


Vv. C. BapHAM. 


DORCHESTER LUMBER CO., 
Badham, 8. 0., October 30, 1929. 
Hon. Coir L. Bieasp, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR MR. BLEASE: You hear much about the distress of the agricul- 
tural interests of the South, but I doubt that you have heard anything 
of the distress of the lumber industry in this section. However, the 
agricultural distress is no more acute than that of the lumber industry. 

The Pacific coast mills, which have a higher grade of lumber than 
anything in the South Atlantic States, by reason of the water shipment 
through the Panama Canal, have a freight charge less than the mills 
in this section can deliver in New York. I thought that this was the 
only factor which was depressing the lumber industry in the South. I 
made a business trip to the eastern cities in September, and in New 
York I found few wholesalers who were interested in the yellow pine of 
North and South Carolina. Leaving the office of one of these whole- 
salers, I went east on Thirty-fourth Street, and as I approached the 
Waldorf Hotel I saw the sidewalk blocked with immense quantities of 
lumber which was being used as props and scaffolds in tearing down 
the old building. I stopped to examine this lumber because the color 
and texture was new to me. I thought that it was some of the varieties 
of the Pacific coast timber, but found, however, that it was a consign- 
ment of lumber from Russia, and it was sold at $20.20 per thousand feet. 
The average cost of manufacturing lumber by us in South Carolina is 
to-day $25 per thousand feet. 

I operate three large mills, with the latest improved machinery, and 
bring to bear upon my operations the economic experience of 29 years in 
this business. Our labor cost has been reduced to the irreducible mini- 
mum, consistent with the maintenance of any decent kind of living for 
our laborers—white or black—and yet our business for three years has 
shown an absolute loss. In other words, we have been converting our 
timber into money without a dollar profit, and I know that the same 
condition confronts other mills. In proof of it is the multitude of 
bankruptcies in the lumber business within the last three years. Every- 
thing which we use in the operation of this business—supplies, ete., ex- 
cept labor—is almost as high as it was in 1920. That is, we are buying 
our supplies in a protected market and we are selling our lumber in 
competition with the markets of the world. Those of us who have our 
capital invested in mills and timber see no way to get out, and yet we 
are being ground to dust and the life is being crushed out of us. 

I understand that members of the Southern Pine Association, the 
Southern Cypress Association, and the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion will bring this matter to the attention of Congress. Not being 
actively associated with any of these lumber associations, I am writing 
this letter to you, simply giving you a statement of facts, which I 
hope will induce you to come to the relief of this stricken industry, 
which is second in importance only to the textile industry in this 
State. I wish you would help us in this matter, 

Yours very truly, 
V. C. BapHam. 

P. 8.—Bearing upon this matter, I see by a lumber trade journal 
an item, copy of which I am herewith attaching. 

“The Department of Commerce has just informed ug that their re- 
ports for September show that there were 3,390,000 feet of Russian 
lumber received in the United States during the month of September, 
and this was sold for $68,480, or $20.20 per thousand. 

“We have just received word that 7,000,000 feet of Russian lumber 
has just landed in New York and is of a grade comparable with North 
Carolina pine No. 1 and is sclling for less than North Carolina pine 
No. 3 at the mill. One-half million feet of this lumber is being used 
by the contractor of the new Waldorf-Astoria office building. 

“We have been assured by both Louisiana Senators and Senator 
CopeLaND, of New York, that they are in sympathy with us and will 
do everything they possibly can to see that our industry gets the 
proper protection. We understand that the Senators from Tennessee 
are favorably inclined toward us, but we do not know definitely the 
position of the Senators from Arkansas, Alabama, Florida, and Okla- 
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homa. We have been informed that the Senators from Mississippi 
and Georgia as yet have shown no inclination to help.” 


Mr. RANSDELL obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NORRIS. No, Mr. President; I desire to take the floor 
in my own right. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Unless it is a privileged matter, I should 
like to proceed. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will wait until the Senator has finished, and 
then I shall take the floor in my own right. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY AND THE TARIFF—ORIGIN OF THE PROTECTIVE 


THEORY 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President and Senators, in view of the 
apparent uncertainty of the passage of the pending tariff vill, the 
many obstructions and delays which it has encountered thus far, 
and the imperative necessity for the prompt passage of the 
measure, I deem it my duty to discuss at this time the origin 
and growth of the protective policy and the Democratic Party’s 
connection therewith. This is especially pertinent now as it is 
currently rumored that the awful crashes on Wall Street of the 
last few days, during which various stocks have depreciated in 
value about $20,000,000,000, are due to the failure of Congress 
to pass the tariff bill after many months of labor and to the 
general fear that it will fail altogether, although both political 
parties are pledged to the passage of a tariff act which will 
fairly protect American industry. 

In tracing the protective movement it is necessary to go back 
to first principles and consider the early beginnings of our 
industrial and economic system. In the period between the 
end of the Revolution and the adoption of the Consticution 
we existed as a loose confederation—a union of colonies—and 
we had free trade. The States were then acting independent 
of each other in matters of foreign policy, and none of them 
would incur British enmity by undertaking to raise a barrier 
of any character against her commerce. In the simplicity and 
vigor of our early agricultural state the protective system as 
we know it to-day had no place, as the idea of a complete de- 
pendence upon England for our manufactured articles 6nd a 
firm belief in the ability to sustain ourselves upon the pro- 


ductivity of our virgin soil were so firmly embedded in the 
economic fiber of our national being as to exclude from discus- 


sion the subject of protection to manufactures. The new 
Republic, which had retained, on the whole, the same indus- 
trial conditions as the Colonies, was engaged almost exclusively 
in tilling the scil and in occupations closely connected with it. 
What could be imported at that time was imported and was 
paid for largely by barter through the export of agricultural 
products. It is true that the agricultural community could not 
get on without blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, shoemakers, 
and other artisans, but these existed side by side with the 
farmer and owed their being to him. 

It soon became apparent, however, that such a condition could 
not long exist. The economic condition of the country during 
the early years was most distressing. There was little for the 
laboring people to do. All the money went out of the country 
to buy goods of foreign manufacture and about the only progress 
was that of incurring debts. The fathers of our country saw 
that something had to be done. They talked of a financial 
system and a better understanding between the States; they 
talked of a constitution, which was of supreme importance; and 
they talked something else—the regulation of foreign commerce 
by the collection of duties at American ports. This, it was 
urged, would relieve the financial embarrassment of the new 
government by supplying revenue and would also encourage 
home production, give employment to the people, and keep the 
money of the country from going abroad. 

The crystallization of this sentiment found expression in the 
Constitutional Convention, held in Philadelphia, out of which 
grew “the greatest instrument struck from the mind and pen 
of man,” our American Constitution. Washington and Madison 
were there, and it was their broad vision and keen intellect 
which wrestled with the complexities of the problems confront- 
ing them and gave to the world this great example of a true 
republican government. 

Thus was the virgin soil of the new government broken. and 
then and there by a great Democrat, James Madison, author of 
the first revenue act of 1789, were the first seeds of protection 
planted. That measure, presented by Madison to the first Con- 
gress under the newly adopted Constitution, was one which pro- 
vided specific duties on spirituous liquors, wines, teas, sugar, 
pepper, cocoa, and spices and levied an ad valorem duty on all 
other articles. 
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All of the Jeaders of any consequence of that time who were 
associated with Thomas Jefferson and who accepted his theory 
of government assisted in putting through this bill of Madison 
and spoke for the safeguarding of American industries against 
foreign competition. They were not engaged in making a plat- 
form to catch votes, nor did the idea of serving a certain section 
or a certain class of people enter their minds. They were plan- 
ning as master architects for a building, the magnificence of 
which is to-day the wonder and the admiration of the world. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 


It is not hard in the light of recorded history to recognize the 
fact that the doctrine of protection for American farm and 
factory products is not a new one to the Democratic Party. Its 
great founder, Thomas Jefferson, his illustrous contemporaries 
and followers, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, and a host of others, 
emphatically and unequivocally indorsed that doctrine and be- 
lieved in its ultimate workability and good for the American 
people. Jefferson’s remedy, in its simplest terms, for agricul- 
ture and industry alike, was adequate protection. His handi- 
work is seen in the first revenue act, passed by the First Con- 
gress, and placed upon our statute books on July 4, 1789. That 
measure came from the inspired pen of James Madison, who, 
in its preparation, counseled with his closest friend and political 
mentor, the Sage of Monticello. 

In his foreign commerce report as Secretary of State in De 
cember, 1793, we find Jefferson’s views on protection expressed 
in positive language, as follows: 


Where a nation imposes high duties on our productions, or prohibits 
them altogether, it may be proper for us to do the same by theirs; 
first burdening or excluding those productions which they bring here 
in competition with our own of the same kind; selecting next such 
manufactures as we take from them in greatest quantity, and which, 
at the same time, we could the soonest furnish to ourselves, or obtain 
from other countries; imposing on them duties lighter at first but 
heavier and heavier afterwards, as other channels of supply open. Such 
duties, having the effect of indirect encouragement to domestic manu- 
factures of the same kind, may induce the manufacturer to come him- 
self into these States, where cheaper subsistence, equa] laws, and a vent 
for his wares, free of duty, may insure him the highest profits from 
his skill and industry. * * * The oppressions on our agriculture in 
foreign ports would thus be made the occasion of relieving it from a 
dependence on the councils and conduct of others, and of promoting 
arts, manufactures, and population at home. (Jeffersonian Cyclopedia, 
p. 850.) 


In his message of 1802, as President, Jefferson said: 


To cultivate peace, maintain commerce and navigation, to foster our 
fisheries and protect manufactures adapted to our circumstances are the 
landmarks by which to guide ourselves in all our relations. 


Nowhere will there be found a clearer exposition of Jeffer- 
son’s view on protection than in his sixth annual message, 
wherein he said: 

Shall we suppress the impost and give that advantage to foreign over 
domestic manufactures? On a few articles of more general and neces- 
sary use the suppression in due season will doubtless be right, but the 
great mass of articles on which impost is paid is foreign luxuries, pur- 
chased by those only who are rich enough to afford themselves the use 
of them. Their patriotism would certainly prefer its continuance and 
application to the great purposes of the public education, roads, rivers, 
canals, and such other objects of public improvement as it may be 
thought proper to add to the constitutional enumeration of Federal 
powers. (Jeffersonian Cyclopedia, p. 850.) 


Statements so forecful in context, so clear and concise in 
thought, scarcely need further comment. As a Jeffersonian 
Democrat, I subscribe to those principles as a means of “ pro- 
moting arts, manufactures, and population at home.” 

JAMES MADISON 


James Madison, close student of Thomas Jefferson’s school of 
political thought, succeeded the great Virginian in the presi- 
dential chair. He had witnessed the decline of our commercial 
star when our commerce was torn and all but destroyed between 
the French on the one hand and the English on the other during 
the generation of war covered by the Napoleonic era. That he 
believed in protection of our products as the quickest and surest 
way to restore prosperity is clearly indicated in his special 
message to Congress in 1815, in which he said: 

There can be no subject that can enter with greater force and merit 
into the deliberations than the consideration of the means to preserve 
and promote the manufactures which have sprung into existence, and 
attained an unparalleled maturity throughout the United States during 
the period of the European Wars. This source of national independ- 

i ence and wealth I anxiously commend to the prompt and constant 
| guardianship of Congress. 
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Madison, one of the authors of the Constitution, and its great 
expounder in the Federalist, father of the first revenue act, 
luyal disciple of Thomas Jefferson, second Democratic President 
of the United States, rose in later years from the obscurity of 
his retirement to smite the enenries of this system, in the forma- 
tion of which he played such a nobie part. In 1828, 11 years 
after leaving the White House, when efforts were being made 
to create a party of opposition to the principles of protection, 
Madison rebuked the agitators in unequivocal terms, saying: 


A further evidence of the constitutional power of Congress to protect 
and foster manufactures by regulations of trade (an evidence that ought 
itself to settle the question) is the uniform and practical sanction given 
to that power for near 40 years. 


In those pungent words, Madison added the weight of consti- 
tutional sanction to the commercial wisdom of the protective 
system. He viewed the principles on the broad practical 
grounds of everyday governmental affairs, rather than on the 
narrow theoretical basis of political economy. In further justi- 
fication of the system of protection to domestic products, Madi- 
son, in 1831, wrote, in one of the many letters that give us a 
clear vision of his later days, that— 

If a duty can be constitutionally laid on imports, not for the purpose 
of revenue, which may be reduced or destroyed by the duty, but as a 
means of retaliating the commercial regulations of foreign countries, 
which regulations have for their object, sometimes their sole object, 
the encouragement of their manufactures, it would seem strange to 
infer that an impost for the encouragement of domestic manufactures 
was unconstitutional because it was not for the purpose of revenue and 
the more strange, as an impost for the protection and encouragement 
of national manufactures, is of much more general and familiar prac- 
tice than as a retaliation of the injustice of foreign regulations of 
commerce. (Writings of James Madison, vol. 9, p. 431.) 


We are told that Madison changed later and was in favor of a 
reduction of tariff duties. History, however, does not reveal any 
such “recanting” on the part of this great Democrat. As the 
Second War with Great Britain came on, every one of the duties 
in his original bill was doubled in order to secure additional 
revenue, with the specified understanding that within a year 
after peace came they were to be reduced again. In compliance 
with the terms of the measure, President Madison did summon 
Congress to the task of revising the tariff, but he made it plain 
that the cardinal principle of protection was not to be destroyed. 
He said that the manufactures which had sprung up should be 
properly cared for, and John C. Calhoun, the great Democrat 
of South Carolina, led the fight with that object in view. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him? ; 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Loui- 
siana yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am being much benefited by the mas- 
terly review of the Senator from Louisiana. Right in that con- 
nection I do not know whether the Senator has before him or 
will refer to the position taken by Lord Brougham in the English 
Parliament as of about that time. That great English states- 
man advised that England should sell in America even at a loss 
after the War of 1812 in order to crush the infant industries 
which had sprung up in the United States during that war. 

In other words, during that war, as the Senator has pointed 
out, our industries multiplied, greatly increased. That great 
English statesman, thinking first and always of England, ad- 
vised what we would now call “dumping” in America, in order 
to crush out, as he said, the “ infant industries which had sprung 
up there during the late war "—the War of 1812. 

Will the Senator pardon me for this interruption? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator for the contribution. 
It is very apropos. It fits in finely with my argument: 

Mr. Calhoun clashed with Daniel Webster on the floor of the 
House in opposition to the Pickering resolution to reduce the 
duties on India cotton and scorned the proposal of surrendering 
the interests of American producers and manufacturers to the 
interests of a few gentlemen engaged in shipping between a 
province of England and our home ports. The advisability of 
protection was urged by him to relieve forever the necessity of 
buying abroad in case of war, as well as a help to our producers 
who furnished the raw materials for manufacture. He said 
that he did not come from a manufacturing section; that he had 
no interest except the cultivation of the soil, but that the ques- 
tion touched “the security and permanent prosperity of our 
country,” and that he could not remain silent on that account. 

In his speech of January, 1816, advocating the retention of 
sufficient duties to be protective, this illustrious Democratic 
statesman, Calhoun, said: 
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The question relating to manufactures must not depend on the ab- 
stract principle that industry, left to pursue its own course, will find 
in its own interest all that is necessary. 


And again in April of that year he declared that protection 
was needed to put industries “ beyond the reach of contingency 
for the national safety” and to keep our laborers employed. 
“Tt will introduce a new era in our affairs,” he said, “ highly 
advantageous,” arguing that manufactures would cement to- 
gether more firmly all parts, and that union and liberty of all 
the States were essential to the long life of the Nation. 

In 1824 this brilliant man, who feared no adversary in foren- 
sic battle, took sides with those who opposed the collection of 
customs duties at our ports. He completely reversed himself on 
that important issue. But there was a reason for the change, 
which I shall give. In giving that reason, however, I shall do 
so without any thought of reflecting discredit upon his great 
intellect and unimpeachable character. John C, Calhoun was a 
Democrat of the old days, when we had giants in our ranks to 
defend the party’s fundamental principles. I honor him without 
reserve, in spite of what I think was a serious mistake on his 
part. As a true southerner, I respect his memory, and am sure 
that he contended for what he believed was right and best for 
his constituents. 

During the period between the time Mr. Calhoun fought so 
valiantly for protection and 1824, when he was found on the 
opposing side, the invention of the cotton gin had brought about 
an industrial revolution in the South. Mr. Calhoun’s .constitu- 
ents were agriculturists; they were cotton raisers; and they 
believed that their future welfare depended upon making it as 
easy as possible to carry on foreign trade. In other words, they 
sold the bulk of their products to the English, and they wanted 
the privilege of buying their needs over there as cheaply as 
possible, and to bring them home without having to pay any 
duty at our ports for the privilege. They had not entered the 
manufacturing field then; and the great Calhoun little dreamed 
that some day South Carolina would consume more cotton in 
her mills than any State in New England, as is the case at this 
time. 

That policy was promising enough for a single industry. 
None other could have served South Carolina better, so long as 
the world was at peace, and the by-products of the cotton field 
were unknown. But it was a policy which offered no hope to 
the progress of a nation starting out to achieve, by a thorough 
development, the proud position of world leadership. It would 
never have converted the rich minerals of our mountains and 
the products of our broad plains into effective agencies for the 
building of wealth and strength and safety for the whole 
Nation. Calhoun was representing what he conceived to be the 
best interests of those who had chosen him to serve them, as 
the conditions were in South Carolina at that time. I only wish 
more of our Democratic statesmen to-day would take to heart 
the welfare of the home farmers and stockmen, who are forced 
to produce under far different circumstances, and serve them as 
he did. ’ 

Mr, Calhoun was a real patriot and statesman, but he lacked 
the vision to see into the future. He believed that slavery was 
a permanent institution; and, with slave labor for the cotton 
fields, he saw nothing ahead to hamper the prosperity of the 
agricultural interests of South Carolina. But the statesman of 
to-day knows the error of those ideas. He has witnessed the 
depressing and ruinous results of allowing foreigners to dump 
their products on our shores. As the Senator from California 
so eloquently stated a few moments ago, that was the English 
policy in the early days: “ Sell your home products at a loss, if 
necessary, to destroy the infant industries of America.” ‘The 
statesman of to-day can no longer have an excuse for advocating 
free trade, or inadequate protection, 

No one acquainted with the character of heart and the quality 
of statesmanship of this grand old American can believe that 
with conditions as they are to-day in his State he would now 
vote to force his constituents to compete with their products of 
agriculture and manufacture, created by high-priced labor, 
against the half-clad, underpaid toilers of the Orient, and the 
cheap factory workers of Europe. 

JAMES MONROE 


The man who followed James Madison to the White House 
was undoubtedly influenced by the opinions expressed by his 
predecessors in office, and by the policy of protection evolved 
from the fullness of their political and economic sagacity. 
President Monroe was so well convinced that an abandonment 
of this policy would result disastrously to the public welfare 
that he departed from the customary course, and referred to 
the subject in his inaugural address in 1817 by saying: 


Our manufactures will require the systematic and fostering aid of 
the Government. 
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And again in 1823, in his message to Congress, he said: 


Having communicated my views to Congress at the commencement 
of the last session, respecting the encouragement which ought to be 
given to our manufactures, and the principle on which it should be 
founded, I have only to add that those views remain unchanged. I 
recommend a review of the tariff for the purpose of affording such 
additional protection to those articles which we are prepared to manu- 
facture, and which are immediately connected with the defense and 
independence of our country. (Messages and Papers of the Presidents, 
vol. 2, p. 784.) 

The illustrious promulgator of the Monroe doctrine, sensing 
the advent of our manufacturing era, advocated a policy which 
would preserve those industries which had grown up. He con- 
tended for “ additional protection to those articles which we are 
prepared to manufacture,” and he declared “we ought not to 
depend, in the degree we have done, on supplies from other 
countries. The sudden event of war can not fail to plunge us 
into the most serious difficulties.” 


ANDREW JACKSON 


In the presidential election of 1824, all of the aspirants— 
Adams, Jackson, Crawford, and Clay—based their candidacies 
in part on their support of Mr. Monroe’s advocacy of additional 
protection. During that campaign none of the candidates ex- 
pressed himself so strongly and earnestly upon the subject as 
did “Old Hickory,” who had a habit of being so frank and 
outspoken in the avowal of his opinions as never to leave any 
room for doubt about his meaning. He had occasion to write 
to Doctor Coleman, of North Carolina, upon the special subject 
of protection, and in a letter dated April 26, 1824, he said: 


* * * He [Providence] has filled our mountains and our plains 
with minerals—with lead, iron, and copper—and given us a climate 
and soil for the growing of hemp and wool. These being the greatest 
materials of our national defense, they ought to have extended to 
them adequate and fair protection, that our manufacturers and labor- 
ers may be placed in a fair competition with those of Europe. * * * 

* * * ‘It is time we should become a little more Americanized, and 
instead of feeding paupers and laborers of England feed our own; or 
else, in a short time, by continuing our present policy, we shall all be 
rendered paupers ourselves. * * #* (History of the Protective 
Tariff, Thompson, p. 182.) 


This is convincing testimony of the adherence of one of our 
greatest Democratic statesmen to a policy which we are told 
to-day is a Republican device; and it contained the admonition 
that it was time for the people to become a little more Ameri- 
canized and to repudiate the policy of tariff for revenue only, 
which threatened then, as it does now, to reduce our people to 

vant for the benefit of foreigners. 

As a United States Senator from Tennessee, General Jackson 
wrote and spoke in favor of the policy of protection. As a can- 
didate for the Presidency, when he was told that his ideas on 
the tariff would hurt him in the South, he asserted his views 
and said: 


I declare to you that I would not barter them for any office or situa- 
tion of a temporal character that could be given to me. 


And as Chief Executive of the Nation he forced his native 
State, South Carolina, under threat of using all the powers of 
the Government, to abide by a protective-tariff policy. 

With the first Democratic President and founder of the party 
a protectionist; with the three who followed him—Madison, 
Monroe, Jackson—all protectionists; with the evidence that the 
first protective measure that became a law under our constitu- 
tional government was written by one of those men, how can 
any public man who weighs his statements tell an intelligent 
voter that protection is un-Democratic? The outstanding fact in 
the history of American tariff making is that protection is 
stamped as indelibly on the party of Thomas Jefferson as free- 
dom is inculcated in the heart of the Constitution, 


POLICY OF PRESENT DEMOCRATIC LEADERS 


Having reviewed thus briefly the history of the early tariff 
policy of the founders of our Nation, among whom were our 
great Democratic chieftains, let us turn to a consideration of 
the stand taken by the leaders of the party to-day. 

We are now engaged in a revision of our tariff law. Public 
hearings have been held by the proper committees of Congress. 
Voluminous data, greater in amount than have ever before been 
accessible to the Congress, have been supplied by the Tariff 
Commission. A tariff bill that originated in the House, and 
was amended by the Committee on Finance, is now before us for 
consideration. As applicable to-day as they were when penned 
by Thomas Jefferson are these words: 


If in the course of your observations or inquiries— 
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Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and navigation— 


should appear to need any aid within the limits of our constitutional 
powers, your sense of their importance is a sufficient assurance they 
will occupy your attention. 


This extraordinary session of Congress was called for the 
purpose of affording relief through the tariff to American agri- 
culture, and to such other industries, or branches of them, as are 
injuriously affected by foreign competition. 

The platform adopted by the Democratic Party at Houston 
last year, reiterates its belief in adequate protection for Amer- 
ican industries and agriculture alike. It stated that— 

The Democratic tariff legislation will be based on the following 
policies : 

(a) The maintenance of legitimate business and a high standard of 
wages for American labor. 

(b) Increasing the purchasing power of wages and income by the re- 
duction of those monopolistic and extortionate tariff rates bestowed in 
payment of political debts. 

(c) Abolition of log rolling and restoration of the Wilson conception 
of a fact-finding tariff commission, quasi judicial and free from the 
Executive domination which has destroyed the usefulness of the present 
commission. 

(d) Duties that will permit effective competition, insure against 
monopoly, and at the same time produce a fair revenue for the sup- 
port of Government. Actual difference between the cost of production 
at home and abroad, with adequate safeguard for the wage of the 
American laborer, must be the extreme measure of every tariff rate. 

(e) Safeguarding the public against monopoly created by special tariff 
favors. 

(f) Equitable distribution of the benefits and burdens of the tariff 
among all. 

Wage earner, farmer, stockman, producer, and legitimate business in 
general have everything to gain from a Democratic tariff based on 
justice to all, 


That declaration was consistent with the protective views of 
the fathers of the Democratic Party, and in accord with the 
economic experience of the country. It was a happy day for 
those of us who had been fighting the battle of protection within 
the ranks of the party almost single handed to know that once 
more our party had returned to the moorings of its first 40 years, 
after nearly a century of adherence to the policy of free trade 
and tariff for revenue only. 

When Governor Smith, standard bearer of Democracy in the 
last presidential campaign, in his speech of acceptance, said: 


The Democratic Party does not, and under my leadership will not, 
advocate any sudden or drastic revolution in our economic system which 
would cause business upheaval and popular distress. 


He pledged the Democratic Party to consider the tariff prob- 
lem as a business question, as an economic question, and not as 
a political question. 

In his speech at Louisville Governor Smith said that— 

The tariff should be taken out of politics and should be treated as a 
business and economic problem. 

I am opposed— 


He said— 
to politics in tariff making. 


Continuing the exposition of his tariff views in his speech at 
Louisville, Governor Smith said that new conditions commit 
the— 

Democratic Party to a definite stand in favor of such tariff schedules as 
will to the very limit protect legitimate business enterprise, as well as 
American labor from ruinous competition of foreign-made goods pro- 
duced under conditions far below the American standard, 


A little later, in the course of that speech, he said: 


* * * No revision of any specific schedule will have the approval 


of the Democratic Party which in any way interferes with the Ameri- 
ean standard of living and level of wages. In other words, I say to the 
American workingman that the Democratic Party will not do a single 
thing that will take from his weekly pay envelope a 5-cent piece. To 
the American farmer, I say that the Democratic Party will do every- 
thing in its power to put back into his pocket all that belongs there. 
And we further say that nothing will be done that will embarrass or 
interfere in any way with the legitimate progress of business, big or 
small. 


During the course of the campaign, the following telegram, 
signed by Mr. John J. Raskob, chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, and Senator Mirinarp E. Typines, chairman 
of the Democratic senatorial committee, was sent to Democratic 
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Senators and Representatives and Democratic candidates for 
Office : 

Republican campaign management is trying to frighten business with 
the claim that country can only be prosperous under Republican rule. 
They willfully misrepresent the Democratic Party's attitude on tariff. 
We are asking every Democratic candidate for Senate and House to 
permit us to sign his name to following declaration: “We the under- 
signed Democratic candidates for the House and Senate reaffirm the 
allegiance of our party to a nonpartisan tariff commission as enunciated 
in the Democratic platform adopted at Houston, and declare our ap- 
proval of the constructive interpretation placed on the tariff plank by 
our standard bearer, Governor Smith, in his Louisville speech when he 
said ‘I definitely pledge that the only change I will consider in the 
tariff will be specific revisions in specific schedules each considered on 
its own merits on the basis of investigation by an impartial Tariff Com- 
mission and a careful hearing before Congress of all concerned. That 
no revision of any specific schedule will have the approval of the Demo- 
cratic Party which in any way interferes with American standard of 
living and level of wages. In other words, I say to the American work- 
ingman that the Democratic Party will not do a single thing that will 
take from his weekly pay envelope a 5-cent piece. To the American 
farmer I say that the Democratic Party will do everything in its power 
to put back into his pocket all that belongs there, and we further say 
that nothing will be done that will embarrass or interfere in any way 
with the legitimate progress of business, big or small. With this pre- 
scription honestly put forth with a clear-cut and definite promise to 
make it effective I assert with confidence that neither labor nor industry 
nor agriculture nor business has anything to fear from Democratic suc- 
cess at the polls in November.’ And we hereby pledge our cooperatioa 
in carrying out the principles and policies therein set forth.” Will you 
please wire immediately, telegram collect, permission to sign your 
name? 


To this telegram 24 Democratic Senators and 115 Representa- 
tives now holding office in the upper and lower Halls of Congress 
replied favorably, granting the permission requested. The Sena- 
tors sitting on this side of the Chamber who wired unqualified 
approval of the principles outlined in that message are: 

Henry F. Asuurst, Arizona; ALBEN W. Bark.iry, Kentucky; 
Epwin 8. Brovussarp, Louisiana; T. H. Caraway, Arkansas, 
Royat 8. CopELAND, New York; C. C. Dit, Washington; Dun- 
cAN U. FiercHer, Florida; WaALTerR F. Grorcr, Georgia; CarL 
HAYDEN, Arizona; PAT HARRISON, Mississippi; Harry B. HAwWEs, 
Missouri; Witit1aAmM J. Harris, Georgia; Witt1am H. KING, 
Utah; LEE S. OverMAN, North Carolina; Key Prrrman, Nevada; 
JOSEPH E. RANSDELL, Louisiana ; JosEpH T. Roprnson, Arkansas; 
H. D. STEPHENS, Mississippi; Morris SHEPPARD, Texas ; MILLARD 
EK. Typines, Maryland; T. J. WatsH, Montana; Burton K. 
WHEELER, Montana; Davip I, WatsH, Massachusetts; Ropert F. 
Wacner, New York. 

I would ask my Democratic colleagues to remember the con- 
tents of that telegram and.their approbation thereof when the 
time comes to vote upon many of the schedules of this bill. I 
would ask them to remember that— 


Neither labor nor industry nor agriculture nor business has anything 
to fear from Democratic success. * * * 


In view of the attitude on protection of the founder of the 
Democratic Party, of the three illustrious Democratic Presi- 
dents who succeeded him in the early days of our history, of 
the declaration of our party platform at Houston, of the pledges 
of our candidates in the last campaign, and promised adherence 
thereto of so many of the representatives in Congress of those 
States which have long formed the backbone of the Democratic 
-arty, and which gave to Governor Smith 74 per cent of his 
electoral votes, we certainly have party authority in addition 
to economic expediency as justification for supporting, as I shall 
support, the pending bill, reserving to myself the right to oppose 
certain increases Or decreases in some schedules which I con- 
sider economically unjust. 


LOUISIANA’S CONSISTENT ADHERENCE TO PROTECTIVE THEORY 


For nearly 100 years the country has been aware that the 
predominant sentiment of the people of Louisiana has been that 
the policy of protection is essential to its welfare. 

On December 28, 1846, Senator Henry Johnson, of Louisiana, 
presented to the Senate a memorial of the inhabitants of the 
parish of St. Mary, which set forth with reference to the 
Walker tariff bill of 1846, which carried drastic reductions, 
that— 


The undersigned, fully convinced that the condition of our national 
affairs required rather an increase than diminution of the revenue, do, 
gs men mindful of their own individual protection and safety from utter 
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ruin, and as patriotic men desirous of their country’s good, most 
earnestly and respectfully remonstrate against the provisions of the 
tariff of 1846 and pray for its repeal. * * * 


Owing to the peculiar nature of Louisiana’s agricultural and 
industrial pursuits, the majority of its congressional delegation 
has always adhered to the Democratic principles of protection 
so forcibly and persistently advocated by many illustrious men 
of the party. For years we have been targets for shafts of 
criticism hurled from the Democratic side of the Senate and 
House, and it was our sincere hope, in view of the attitude 
taken by our leaders in the last national campaign, that the 
party had once more returned to the faith of its fathers. The 
position taken by many of my distinguished colleagues on the 
pending bill will largely write the history of our return to the 
fold, or tell to posterity the story of an unjustified adherence 
to policies originally engendered by narrow and selfish interests, 
which no longer exist, 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS OF THE SOUTH 


The experience of recent years has taught the South that its 
industries can not prosper—if, indeed, they can survive—with- 
out a reasonable measure of protection. The South is no longer 
a purely agricultural section, nor is it devoting its energies to 
one major agricultural product. The growing of diversified crops 
and of fruits and vegetables, as well as dairying, is becoming, 
year by year, a larger part of the industrial life of the South. 
We do not want our people forced into the status of the laborers 
of Cuba and Mexico. We demand some part, at least, of that 
wider opportunity for the development of American standards 
of living, the establishment of better conditions for the families 
of the South, and open doors of economic improvement and ad- 
vancement of its children. These opportunities can only be 
afforded by a diversification of industries under a wisely ap- 
plied system of national protection. The South asks no special 
favors, but rather for the adequate safeguarding of its indus- 
tries from the competition of foreign countries. 

Most of the Southern States lie along the Atlantic seaboard 
or the Gulf of Mexico. The Southern States, like the Kastern 
States and those on the Pacific, are exposed to the competition 
of foreign countries to an extent that is not felt in the sheltered 
inland States of the country. It has always been the seaboard 
States that have most keenly felt the need of coastal fortifica- 
tion and naval defense. We are living in an era when the 
hopes of men are centered upon the establishment of world 
peace. The time may come when we can abandon the forts 
along our coasts and reduce our naval armaments, but I doubt 
if an era will ever come when we can abandon wise precautions 
for the safeguarding of our industries. 

The South is as keenly cognizant of this situation as any sec- 
tion of the country, if, indeed, not more so. It is the section 
where manufacturing is of most recent establishment and most 
rapid development. Great strides have been made in the manu- 
factures throughout the South. 

In the first 27 years of the present century the group of States 
comprising Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas made relatively 
greater progress industrially than the United States as a whole. 
Oklahoma is not included in this comparison, nor in the statis- 
tics which follow, because it was an Indian Territory in the 
earlier years of the twentieth century, and comparable statistics 
are not available, but the progress in this State has been re- 
markable. 

I am informed by the Federal Tariff Commission that the 
census of manufactures reported for the 13 States named above— 
excluding Oklahoma—the total wage earners in 1899 numbered 
625,672, and had increased to 1,320,269 in 1927, an increase of 
111 per cent. For the same period wages increased from $184,- 
794 to $1,188,121,000, an increase of 543 per cent, or more than 
$1,000,000,000 paid to southern laborers. The value of products 
manufactured increased from $1,012,243,000 to $7,304,763,000, 
or an increase of 622 per cent. For the same period the in- 
crease in wage earners in the United States was 77.25 per cent, 
as against 111 per cent in the South; wages increased 440 per 
cent as compared with 543 per cent, and the value of products 
manufactured increased 450 per cent as compared with 622 per 
cent. It thus appears that the progress of manufacturing indus- 
tries was much greater in the Southern States during the 28 
years covering that period than in the entire United States. 

I ask permission to have inserted in the Recorp as Exhibits 
A and B tables showing the comparative growth of manu- 
factures throughout the United States in general and the South- 
ern States in particular. Exhibit A shows a summary of manu- 
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factures for the Southern States for the years 1899, 1914, and 
1927. It also shows the totals for wage earners, wages, and the 
value of products, not only for these Southern States but also 
for the United States, and the per cent of the United States 
total as represented by the operations in the 13 States, also the 
per cent of increase for the United States as well as the 13 
States in 1927 over 1899. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

(See Exhibits A and B.) 

Mr. RANSDELL. The progress of manufacture in the South- 
ern States has not been confined to any one particular group of 
commodities. In practically every schedule of the dutiable list 
of the tariff act of 1922 are found important items produced in 
one or more of these States. Individual tables have been pre- 
pared for each of these States, giving the details of the more 
important manufactures. They are shown in Exhibit B. There 
has been omitted from the individual State reports thus shown 
certain industries which are large in most of the States, such 
as the manufacture or repair of street cars and railroad rolling 
stock, printing and publishing, and the manufactured food in- 
dustries. The reason for this omission is that, with the excep- 
tion of the food industry, most of the manufactures omitted 
are those which are not directly affected by tariff legislation. 
In the case of the food industries, it is well understood that 
practically every State, whether southern, northern, eastern, or 
western, has important manufactures of food products. 

A summary of Exhibit B showing the value of the manufac- 
tured products in each of the aforesaid 13 States for the year 
1927 is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 

North Carolina 
South Carolina__ 
Tennessee 


Virginia 
West Virginia 


Details of these figures appear in Exhibit B. 

I also ask to have inserted as Exhibit D at this point a short 
statement on each dutiable schedule of the tariff act of 1922, 
upon which is based the pending bill, indicating their impor- 
tance to some or all of these Southern States in the production 
and manufacture of articles covered by the schedules in ques- 
tion, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

(See Exhibit D.) 


AGRICULTURE AND THE TARIFF IN SOUTHERN STATES 


Mr. RANSDELL. It may well be said that southern agricul- 
ture will gain more from the application of the protective prin- 
ciples to farm-grown products than northern and western agri- 
culture, which is so largely devoted to such great staple products 
as wheat, corn, hogs, and dairying. It is generally recognized, 
however, that all branches of agriculture—North, South, East, 
West—have at last reached a point where a protective policy is 
becoming more definitely and directly effective than was thought 
possible 10 or 20 years ago. During this period the industrial 
and urban population has increased by leaps and bounds, leaving 
a relatively smaller rural population to produce all of the so- 
called raw materials—the finished products of rural dwellers— 
which are needed by the Nation. The number of farms and the 
amount of land in farms has remained almost stationary. In the 
meantime foreign sources of supply of food and clothing mate- 
rials and industrial raw materials each year more definitely 
threaten the farmers’ domestic market. 

Under these circumstances there is a general agreement that 
the protective policy should be applied to agricultural products. 
In the application of this policy the South is as vitally inter- 
ested as any other section of the country, if, indeed, it is not 
more vitally interested. It is in the South that the diversifica- 
tion of agriculture has been most pronounced. It is in the 
South that, during the last 20 years, there has been the greatest 
percentage of increase in agricultural products. 

While the value of all farm products increased 92 per cent 
in 1927, compared with 1909, the value of agricultural products 
in the South during the same period has increased 111 per cent, 


Without objection, it is so 
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In Texas, during the period 1909-1927, the increase in the value 
of all farm crops has been 175 per cent; in North Carolina, 198 
per cent; and in Florida, 203 per cent; the average for all 
Southern States being, as I have said, 111 per cent. The in- 
crease in Louisiana during that period amounted to 114.84 per 
cent. 

I ask that there may be inserted in this connection a table 
showing the value of farm crops produced in the 12 Southern 
States in 1927 and in 1909, compared with the value of farm 
crops for the entire United States for the same period. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See Exhibit C.) 


SOUTH’S SUPPORT OF TARIFF . NEEDED 


Mr. RANSDELL. The expressed purpose of the present 
special session of Congress has been declared to be primarily 
for agricultural relief. Certainly the South has more direct 
interests in the revision of the tariff upon agricultural and 
other products than has the North or the East. I have no 
hesitancy in saying that there are more products of the South 
that will be benefited through tariff revision than those of the 
West. In fine, this is a tariff accruing to the industries that 
are suffering. It seems to me that instead of the opposition 
which is being exhibited by some of the southern Senators, they 
should be bending every effort toward securing the early pas- 
sage of a bill which carries so many benefits to the Nation and 
to every State in the South. When I consider the important 
changes that are being made for the protection of southern in- 
dustries, I am at a loss to understand how anyone can be- 
grudge the equal benefits which go to others. The development 
along agricultural, manufacturing, and mining lines in the 
South which will come from the protection furnished by the pro- 
visions of the Hawley bill as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, offers great possibilities of progress and advance- 
ment. We of the South are now engaged in great state-wide and 
sectional movements looking to manufacturing, mining, and 
agricultural prosperity, toward which we are contributing 


millions of dollars and engaging upon advertising projects of 
stupendous proportions. 

The State of Mississippi has been a leader in sending com- 
plete trains into the Northern and Eastern States for the pur- 
pose of advertising Mississippi and of inviting capital and 


industry into its boundaries. Other Southern States have done 
likewise. My own State sent such a train into the Northwest 
this year, from which will come incalculable good. Vast sums 
of money and great organizations are being used to bring greater 
prosperity into the South. But I declare to you, Mr. Presi- 
cent, in all candor and earnestness that the far-reaching effect 
of the protection given to southern manufactures, mines, and 
egriculture by the bill which we are now considering transcends 
by far in importance any of these movements organized and 
paid for by our southern people. 

I can not believe that my Democratic colleagues will refuse 
to accept the benefits which this bill offers. I am unwilling 
to concede that the increased cost of certain products which 
may result from its passage will come anywhere near the direct 
benefits that will be received by all citizens of the Nation. 

The remarkable progress of the East and North has been pos- 
sible mainly through the policy of protection, and if we of the 
South expect to approach the prosperity of other sections of 
the country we must subscribe to a wise application of that 
policy to every State in the Union. 

I appeal to Democratic Senators to view the situation with 
the same breadth of vision which characterized our early 
founders. Put aside your political differences, instill in your 
hearts the larger patriotism which recognizes no party lines, 
and follow the wise advice of Governor Smith when he said, 
“T am opposed to politics in tariff making.” There should be 
no sectional animosity, no party prejudice. The North and 
South, the East and West—Democrats and Republicans alike— 
need this great American protective policy, the first child cf the 
First Congress, the ablest assistant in the building of the 
earth’s mightiest republic. 

In the words of one of the South’s gifted orators, John H. 
Kirby, of Texas, we should all recognize that— 

Protection sprang from the minds and hearts of our best-loved 
apostles of the faith; it was the theme of the plumed warriors of the 
party in that old day when your Southland and mine was furnishing it 
with invincible leadership. And if we will but return to the path 
immortalized by Jefferson and Jackson we can aid in bringing to our 
fair portion of the Republic that industrial strength and financial 
primacy justified by the abundant gifts of a most beneficent Creator. 














Value of prod- 
ucts . 


























sas ene tainanstaaeneibeniseicesaiguiibinteiotl $20, 274, 000 $108, 644, 000 

West Virginia... 12, 640, 000 67, 007, 000 

North Carolina.. 14, 052, 000 84, 274, 000 

9, 130, 000 53, 336, 000 

heiehetidestsoasbe 19, 958, 000 94, 532, 000 

nahin 10, 916, 000 34, 184, 000 

Sinieeneieniate 18, 454, 000 126, 509, 000 

atobunnene 4, 727, 000 92, 749, 000 

Alabama... 14, 912, 000 72, 110, 000 

Mississippi... 7, 910, 000 33, 718, 000 

Arkansas-. 10, 184, 000 39, 888, 000 

Louisiana... 14, 725, 000 111, 398, 000 
‘Texas...... 16, 912, 000 92, 894, 000 | 







Total (13 States) ............... 625, 672 184, 794, 000 
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Exmisit A 
Census of manufactures for Southern States, 1899, 1914, 1927 





















1, 012,'243, 000 | 1, 001, 600 | 








Value of prod- 
ucts 








Wage 
earners 
























1927 


Wages 





$44, 874, 000 $264, 039, 000 114, 918 $110, 378, 000 

43, 784, 000 193, 512, 000 77, 630 108, 431, 000 

039, 000 289, 412, 000 , 190 158, 394, 000 

24, 173, 000 138, 891, 000 108, 992 74, 478, 000 

38, 128, 000 253, 271, 000 154, 168 108, 118, 000 

2A, 822, 000 81, 112, 000 61, 219 56, 672, 000 

31, 830, 000 230, 249, 000 74, 912 83, 859, 000 

33, 083, 000 212, 071, 000 114, 968 101, 198, 000 

33, 897, 000 178, 798, 000 119, 093 105, 489, 000 

19, 177, 000 79, 550, 000 569 40, 734, 000 

20, 752, 000 83, 940, 000 40, 032 | 35, 288, 000 

77, 665 39, 544, 009 255, 313, 000 82, 415 | 79, 673, 000 

74, 853 | 44, 821, 000 361, 279, 000 | 116, 763 | 130, 409, 000 
444, 924,000) 2, 621, 437, 000) 1, 320, 269, 1, 188, 121, 000 


Value of prod- 
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uets 


$671, 347, 000 
455, 216, 000 
1, 154, 647, 000 
358, 334, 000 
609, 918, 000 
218, 790, 000 
447, 765, 000 
614, 041, 000 
550, 372, 000 
196, 641, 000 
182, 751, 000 
638, 361, 000 
1, 205, 580, 000 





7, 304, 763, 000 














SEE, WE ORE, oc cniecmvccaneeses 


Per cent of United States total in 
Ee 
Per cent increase for United States, 
PRE UE Ee is ineiinncnetoukband 
Per cent increase for 13 States, 1927 
SE Pick cen dccmnicngnissnitenitionns 


4, 712, 763 | 2, 008, 361, 000 | 11, 406, 927, 000 








ExHIBIT B 
ALABAMA: CENSUS REPORTS FOR IMPORTANT MANUFACTURES, 1927 





























Wage . Value of 
Industry earners Wages products 
I ais siisiincns leita ide Ui Riacieieiinias tintin 580 $483, 000 $5, 014, 000 
ER NED. ncncnencunenanennts 10, 840 10, 620, 000 42, 591, 000 
Clay products other than pottery-__. 2, 056 1, 660, 000 5, 337, 000 
Clothing, work (except shirts), men’s 887 640; 000 2, 100, 000 
COOPGON GRE BWI. cn cnanbecoscommen 702 499, 000 2, 412, 000 
Ea 24, 825 15, 928, 000 80, 834, 000 
Feeds, prepared, for animals-. 158 124, 000 4, 276, 000 
BBCI ois anti ncelscesl~ mocenc a 1, 065 773, 000 9, 498, 000 
Foundry and machine shop products..__.... 2, 974 3, 667, 000 13, 741, 000 
Iron and steel: 
NE DIE ns ied acddicsniosdioccnden 4, 157 4, 574, 000 49, 456, 000 
Steel works and rolling mills -..—. 7, 473 11, 011, 000 73, 487, 000 
ES ae 2, 026 1, 036, 000 5, 958, 000 
Lumber and timber products....... 27, 613 18, 029, 000 54, 206, 000 
Oil, cake and meal, cottonseed____-- 1, 274 899, 000 14, 663, 000 
Peanuts and other nuts, processed -_._....-.-- 265 84, 000 2, 092, 000 
Planing-mill products not made in planing 
mills connected with sawmills--.........-- 002 1, 538, 000 12, 934, 000 
Slaughtering and meat packing, wholesale--- 327 401, 000 5, 413, 000 
Structural and ornamental irou and steel 
work not made in rolling mills. haa 698 863, 000 7, 252, 000 
WOU QHUNIE NEE 6 on acccinccannnce ae 349 423, 000 6, 142, 000 
Tota! fe selected industries...........- 90, 271 73, 152,000 | 397, 406, 000 
105, 489,000 | 550, 372, 000 


Total for all industries...............--. 119, 093 


ARKANSAS: CENSUS REPORTS FOR IMPORTANT MANUFACTURES, 1927 








a a 309 $326, 000 $2, 356, 000 
Clay products (other than pottery) and non- 
ee a area 574 478, 000 1, 287, 000 
Clothing, work (except shirts), men’s_....... 500 344, 000 2, 067, 000 
Feeds, prepared, for animals and fowls_.__..- 56 53, 000 2, 270, 000 
Foundry and machine shop products, not 
CS Sao wien ecccssncapitiacen 402 516, 000 1, 389, 000 
Furniture, including store and office fixtures_ 1, 209 1, 015, 000 5, 431, 000 
Lumber and timber products, not elsewhere 
STINE -ccsact esc igs ininaie a want aba kieahioel 20, 810 17, 138, 000 57, 689, 000 
Oil, cake, and meal, cottonseed. 1, 348 1, 082, 000 17, 269, 000 
EE. osiciensennnni peniatinie 350 509, 000 12, 725, 000 
Planing-mill products, not made in planing 
mills connected with sawmills-........-- aa 1, 421 1, 065, 000 6, 624, 000 
Wood turned and shaped, not elsewhere 
ARIE 5 <a neatiieninnastiensetsiegepmnl 564 426, 000 1, 643, 000 
Total for selected industries -_-~........- 27, 543 22, 952, 000 110, 750, 000 
Total for all industries................- 40, 032 35, 288, 000 182, 751, 000 
\ 





FLORIDA: CENSUS REPORTS FOR iMPORT MANUFACTURES, 1927 




















Beverages 655 $894, 000 $5, 810, 000 
Cigars and cigarettes._.... 11, 164 12, 323, 000 39, 818, 000 
SITE cians rondo a eli aamiaaniaiad meeiinaunioed 1,048 56, 000 14, 807, 000 
Foundry and machine-shop products, n.e. ¢- 550 822, 000 2, 873, 000 
Lumber and timber products, n.e.c__.... —. 15, 247 12, 249, 000 32, 437, 000 
Planing-mil] products, not made in planing 
mills connected with sawmills. --.........- 1,329 1, 594, 000 7, 433, 000 
Slaughtering and meat packing, wholesale... 141 48, 000 2, 029, 000 
Total for selected industries_.........-- 30, 134 28, 896, 000 105, 207, 000 
Total for all industries...............-.- 61, 219 56, 672, 000 218, 790, 000 





Industry 


I hl 
Clay products (other than pottery) and non- 
i . ....catenenautiaabenstenit 
Clothing (except work clothing), men’s 
youths’, and boys’, n. e. ¢ 
Clothing, women’s, exclusive of corsets and 
allied garments and garments made in 
ier i RN ei ep Pay iP EAE: 
Clothing, work (except shirts), men’s. 
Confectionery 
he SAE LEAT! 
Feeds, prepared, for animals and fowls....... 
ec gcri oie arms citin acelin 
Flavoring extracts and ‘flavoring sirups--- 
Flour and other grain-mill products.........- 
Foundry and machine-shop products, n. e. ¢. 
Furniture, including store and office fixtures. 
WI Lo cnctbeadacsbuvcants etacswares 
Lard substitutes and vegetable cooking oils... 
Luinber and timber products, n.e. c......... 
M = granite, slate, and other stone prod- 
SUNG: isn did ceaksrauieiicialtinsmmtmaiaas aaa Rainey alah atieaes 
Oil cake, and meal, cottonseed_.............. 
Planing-mill products not made in planing 
milis connected with sawmills 
Wood preserving 
Woolen goods. 








Total for selected industries............ 


Total for all industries_...............- 





—=— —==! = —==— —S=>=_—«u eS eE_—E=amE>SE—EOOeeeeeSS eS — = 
7; 036, 337 | 4, 078, 332, 000| 24, 246, 435, 000| 8, 353, 977| 10, 848, $03, 000] 62, 721, 347, 009 


























KENTUCKY: CENSUS REPORTS FOR IMPORTANT MANUFACTURES, 1927 


AIOE | cnihecesthnhidmlemicatitiihiaiilabaviselih Sud 
Boots and shoes other than rubber. ~~ 
Cigars and Cigarettes... .. ....cccccccccnnccnes 
Clay products (other than pottery) and non- 
Ra eee ee 
Clothing (except work clothing), men’s, 
youths’ and boys’, D. e. ¢.................. 
Clothing, work (except shirts), men’s_....._. 
Copper, tin, and sheet-iron work, including 
galvani ed iron work, n. @. C..... 
Cordage and twine - 
CE POUR rn diwavtnincdavdobuteseten 
Feeds, prepared, for animals and fowls__..... 
Foundry and machine-shop products, n. e. c. 
Furniture, including store and office fixtures. 
Iron and steel: Steel works and rolling mills... 
Leather: Tanned, curried, and finished-..... 
Lumber and timber products, n. e. c... 
Petroleum refining 
Planing-mill products not made in planing 
mills connected with sawmills.............- 
Slaughtering and meat packing, wholesale--- 
Tobacco: Chewing and smoking, and snuff_. 
Ee eae 


Total for selected industries_..........- 
Total for all industries................- 



























Wage 
earners 

807 $778,000 | $7, 685,000 
2,188} 1,536,009 4, 851, 000 
186 114, 000 709, 000 
260 178, 000 1, 130, 000 
2, 849 1, 499, 000 7, 664, 000 
1126 677, 000 5. 697, 000 
56, 607 36, 909, 000 180, 509, 000 
55 40, 000 1, 549, 000 
2,509} 1,622,000 | 28, 094, 000 
134 149, 000 7, 868, 000 
239 263, 000 7, 166, 000 
2,803 | 3,086,000} 11,845,000 
2148 | 1,761,000 6, 971, 000 
6,025 | 3,376,000] — 16,761, 000 
500 339,000 | 22.011, 000 
16,263 | 9,096,000 | 30, 736, 000 
2,490} 2, 530,000 8, 389, 000 
2143 — 1,504,000} — 27, 999, 000 
2,751 2, 158, 000 14, 511, 000 
447 405, 000 5, 214, 000 
766 56, 000 2 876, 000 
103,296 | 68,676,000 | 894, 385, 000 
~ 154,168 | 108, 118,000 | 609, 918, 000 
361 $472,000} $4, 000, 000 
2, 32 1, 619, 000 7, 519, 000 
1, 933 980, 000 8, 836, 000 
2,742 | 2,688, 000 7, 366, 000 
2,456} — 1,943,000 7, 958, 000 
7 433, 2 344, 000 
508 580, 000 5, 759, 000 
766 508, 000 2, 407, 000 
1, 100 827, 000 3, 834, 000 
104 102, 000 3, 686, 000 
2,120| 2,657,000] 11, 144, 000 
2173} 2.087.000 7, 723, 000 
4,542 | 6,640,000 | 35, 987, 000 
473 51, 300 4, 636, 000 
3,255 | 2,848,000} 12, 202, 000 
253 340, 000 8, 248, 000 
2, 132, 000 9, 052, 000 
1,045,000 | 18, 376, 000 
1,369,000 | 20, 047; 000 
508, 000 8, 783, 000 
30,850 | 30,291,000 | 18, 995, 000 
74, 912 | 83, 859, 000 | 447, 765, 000 








Aloohol, ethyl... .cc0-ccescecsensenenss= ome 
om than paper, not made in textile 
BE wntcdcisasacccccdscoteneneinnnibnatas 





270 
1, 191 





LOUISIANA: CENSUS REPORTS FOR IMPORTANT MANUFACTURES, 1927 


| $336, 000 
| 793,000 





$6, 298, 000 
15, 218, 000 
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Industry 


Beve' 

Bone black, carbon black, and lampblack--... 

Cigars and cigarettes 

Clothing pe work clothing), 
youths’, and boys’, n. e.¢ 

Clothing, work (except shirts), men’s. 

Feeds, prepared for animals and fowls 

Fertilizer 

Flavoring extracts and flavoring sirups 

Foundry and machine-shop products, n. e. c.. 

Furniture, including store and office fixtures. 

Knit goods 

Lumber and timber products, n. e. c 

Oil cake, and meal, cottonseed 


men’s, 


Petroleum refining 

Planing-mill products, not made in planing 
mills connected with sawmills 

Pulp (wood and other fiber) 

Rice cleaning and polishing 

Slaughtering and meat king, wholesale... 

Sugar a not including products of re- 


ages 
Clay products (other than pottery) and non- 
clay refractories. 
Cotton goods 
Feeds, prepared, for animals and fowls 
Fertilizers 
Foundry and machine-shop products, n. e. c. 
Lumber and timber products, n. e. c 
Oil, cake, and meal, cottonseed 
Planing-mill products, not made in planing 
mills connected with sawmills 
Wood distillation and charcoal manufacture. 
Wood preserving 


Total for selected industries 
Total for all industries 


Wage Wages 
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79, 673, 000 
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NORTH CAROLINA: CENSUS REPORTS FOR IMPORTANT MANUFACTURES, 1927 


Beverages 
Cigars and cigarettes 
Clay products (other than pottery) and non- 


Clothing, work (except shirts), men’s 

Cordage and twine 

Cotton goods 

Cotton small wares 

Dyeing and finishing textiles. 

SPIN, «cocutndtutisineensidbasbeaminchetkesdied 

Foundry and machine shop products, n.e.c.. 

Furniture, including store and office fixtures. 

Knit goods 

Leather: *fanned, curried, and finished 

Lumber and timber products, n. e. c 

Mirrors, framed and unframed 

Oil, cake, and meal, cottonseed 

Peanuts, and other nuts, processed 

Planing-mill products, not made in planing 
mills connected with sawmills 

Textile machinery and parts. 

We ad ccmincacansdasecasnvewietanad 


Total for selected industries 
Total for all industries. 


$946, 000 
11, 583, 000 


1, 195, 
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984, 664, 000 


1, 154, 647, 000 


SOUTH CAROLINA: CENSUS REPORTS FOR IMPORTANT MANUFACTURES, 1927 


Beverages 

Clay products (other than pottery) and non- 
clay refractories 

Cotton goods 

Dyeing and finishing textiles. 

Fertilizers 


Lumber and timber products, n. e. ¢ 
Oil, cake, and meal, cottonseed 
Planing-mill products, not made in planing 
mills connected with sawmills 
Total for selected industries 


Total for all industries 
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TENNESSEE: CENSUS REPORTS FOR IMPORTANT MANUFACTURES, 1927 


Industry 


ges 

Boots and shoes, other than rubt 

Cast-iron pipe 

Cement 

Chemicals, not elsewhere classified 

Clay products (other than pottery) and non- 
clay refractories 

Clothing (except work clothing), men’s, 
youths’, and boys’, n. e@. ¢ 

Clothing, women’s, exclusive of corsets and 
allied garments and garments made in 
knitting mills 

Clothing, work (except shirts), men’s 

Cotton goods 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 

Feeds, prepared, for animals and fowls 

Fertilizers 

Foundry and machine-shop products, n. e. c. 

Furniture, including store and office fixtures - 

Tron and steel: Blast furnaces. 


Lard substitutes and vegetable cooking oils_. 
Leather: Tanned, curried, and finished 
Lumber and timber products, n. e. c_. 

Oil, cake, and meal, cottonseed 


Perfumes, cosmetics, and other toilet prepa- 


Planing-mill products, not made in planing 
mills connected with sawmills 

Pulp (wood and other fiber) 

Shirts 


Slaughtering and meat packing, wholesale ___ 

Stoves and ranges (other than electric) and 
warm-air furnaces 

Structural and ornamental iron and steel 
work, not made in rolling mills 

Tobacco, chewing and smoking, and snuff... 

Wood distillation and charcoal manufactures - 

Wood preserving 

Wood, turned and shaped, n. e. c 

Woolen goods 


Total for selected industries. __-_....... 
Total for all industries. 


TEXAS: CENSUS REPORTS FOR IMPORTANT MANUFACTURES, 1927 


oducts (other than pottery) and 
nonclay refractories 
Clothing, work (except shirts), men’s 
Cotton goods 
Feeds, prepared, for animals and fowls 
Foundry and machine shop products, n. e. ¢- 
Furniture, including store and office fixtures. 
Lard substitutes and vegetable cooking oils_- 
Lumber and timber products, n. e. c 
Oil, cake, and meal, cottonseed 
Peanuts, and other nuts, processed 
Petroleum refining 
Planing-mill products, not made in planing 
mills connected with sawmills 
Rice, cleaning and polishing 
Slaughtering and meat packing, wholesale___. 
Structural and ornamental iron and steel 
work not made in rolling mills.............- 
Wall plaster, wall board, and floor composi- 
tion 


Bags, other than paper not made in textile 
mills 


Chemicals, n. e. ¢. 

Cigars and cigarettes 

Clay products (other than pottery) and non- 
clay refractories 

Clothing (except work clothing), 
youths’, and boys’, n. e. c 

Clothing, work (except shirts), men’s 

Confectionery 

Cotton goods 

Fertilizers 

Foundry and machine-shop products, n. e. c_. 

Furniture, including store and office fixtures. 

Knit goods 

Leather: Tanned, curried, and finished 


men’s, 
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VIRGINIA: CENSUS REPORTS FOR IMPORTANT MANUFACTURES, 1927—cOon. Value of farm crops produced in 12 Southern States, by totale and by 
si ilittalcgniela deca aaa aba principal crops—Continued 


Wage , Value of CALENDAR YEARS 1927 AND 1909—continued 


Industry earners products 


Value of products 

Lumber and timber products, n. e. c. 5 $18, 461, 000 
Paper. ._..--- ile eed State and principal farm crops 
Peanuts, and other nuts, processed 94 2, 000 1927 1909 
Planing- ‘mill products, not made in planing 

mills connected with sawmilils 
Pulp (wood and other fiber) ... “ 
eee MNUNIINENIN OD iso in no bree ce wen peene ‘ $210, 925, 000 $130, 594, 808 
Slaughtering and meat packing, wholesale --- ‘ ’ $5, 009,000 | 80, 449. 112 
Structural and ornamental iron and steel 40. 065, 000 

work, not made in rolling mills. é g ; 27’ 620, 000 
Tobacco, chewing and smoking, and ‘snuft__- ,& 3 5 6 152” 000 
Trunks, suitcases, and bags 4 4 130, 000 
Wood preserving —— 
OU RRR a 


scant cpeiieadbcaseaaal 229, 446,000 | 111, 133, 210 
Total for selected industries - 47,027,000 | 389, 759, 000 } 58, 644, 000° 45, 819, 093 
— = — 32, 597, 000 17, 966, 517 
Total for all industries . 110, 378, 000 671, 347, 000 y (t 26, 450, 000 10, 380, 552 
> 14, 655, 000 5, 661, 681 
5, 137, 000 6, 913, 335 |__- 
WEST VIRGINIA: CENSUS REPORTS FOR IMPORTANT MANUFACTURES, 1927 SS 
piss ees oi tg lata 265, 472, 000 137, 540, 733 











Beverages 327 $394, 000 $2, 679, 000 133, 721, 000 73, 
Chemicals, n. @. ¢-.-..-- 1,133 1, 576, 000 10, 777, 000 43, 660. oe OTF 082 
Clay products (other than pottery) and non- Hay (all kinds) _. , 3, 408, 856 
clay refractories 1, 564 1, 965, 000 5, 466, 000 Potatoes, sweet 3, 578, 710 
Clothing (except work clothing), men’s os | ‘ niin ai asiiaiaieenadaamaes 
youth’s, and boy’s, n. e. ¢.--- ee 7 226, 000 2, 229, Mississippi (all crops B 7 
Clothing, work (except shirts), men’s__...--- 389 209, 000 1, 102, 000 meet t ps) __267, 247, 000 | 140, 581, 671 
Foundry and machine-shop products, n.@.C.. 1, 403 1, 933, 000 9, 495, 000 Cotton 37. 38 
OR Nc itia al ented ecole teal 10,190 | 12,798,000 | 44, 161, 000 Se fe 
Iron and steel: Steel works and rolling mills__. 11, 688 20, 909, 000 87, 873, 000 f 22 908, 000 143) 204, 628 
— Tanned, curried, and oye iad 1, 067 1, 085, 000 13, 291, 000 no (all kinds) _- 9, 328 000 3) 410, 894 
sumber and timber products, not elsewhere Potatoes, swee , 182, 073, 
classified 7, 690 9, 415, 000 22, 742, 000 euseinen Se en) 
Petroleum refining........_. 508 755, 000 14, 827, 000 isi 157, 989, 000 73, 536, 538 
Planing-mill products, not made ‘in planing a eer eeeeeiict Aili ea aie 
mills connected with sawmills. ..........-- 3 , 009, 5, 905, 000 52. 3 
Pottery, including porcelain ware- s 4, 222 4, 757, 000 11, 433, 000 ‘orn. * _e ie 4 = 
Slaughtering and meat packing, wholesale _- 656, 000 12, 358, 000 i 15, 085, 000 8, 053, 222 
Structural and ornamental iron and steel Sugarcane 7, 693, 000 | 17, 752, 537 
work, not made in rolling mills 325, 000 2, 767, 000 Potatoes, sweet 6. 791. 000 | 2) 357, 729 
. ll eee eee 51, 000 a , 


Total for selected industries y 58, 618, 000 | 249, 656, 000 














301, 495, 000 | 131, 522, 220 


: 2 : ee | 5, d 
Total for all industries............----- 103, 431, 000 | 455, 217, 000 * 63, 00 rn ose, so 
F 40, 046, 000 13, 854, 322 
Cottonseed -__. 17, 020, 000 15, 788, 052 | 
Hay (all kinds) 13, 408, 000 | 9, 877, 7 


Texas (all crops) 791, 860, 000 | 287, 455, 020 
Value of farm crops produced in 12 Southern States, by totais and by ——$—$—$$ 
principal crops 419, 968, 000 162, 735, 041 

. - 77, 576, 000 50, 564, 618 

CALENDAR YEARS 1927 AND 1909 s 169, 768, 000 125, 938, 913 

21, 713, 000 2, 891, 061 


Value of products” - i ti 7? oie 4 e 08 $23 











ExuisBiTt C 


State and principal farm crops crease, Total value of all crops for 12 ; 
Southern States 3, 420, 073,000 | 1, 620, 729, 965 
1927 1909 909 a 





Total value of all crops for the 
ae ee United States 10, 070, 581,000 | 5, 231, 850, 683 
$215, 039, 000 $89, 775, 045 : Percentage that the total value of all 
paspssnssshseguasepoousaiusediesennisnunasiansessnantsfjenitaneuisisisian crops for 12 Southern States is of the 
44, 130, 000 28, 885, 944 total value of all crops for the United 
25, 688, 000 5, 667, 557 |_ 3 
Tobacco a 25, 033, 000 12, 169, 086 |_. 
Hay (all tame) s 23, 504, 000 9, 266, 304 Ss 
Wheat 11, 063, 000° 8, 776, 061 1 Estimated. 

- " : 2 | c ey Source: Statistics for 1909 from the Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920, 
North Carolina (all crops).....---------- 390, 590, 000 131, 071, 959 . Vol. VI, pt. 2. Statistics for 1927 from reports furnished by the Bureau of Crop 
Tchecco | 120,7 13, 847, 559 ~ | Estimates, Department of Agriculture. 

83, 42, 066, 099 |. 
799, 6 31, 286, 102 |. 
4, 798, 823 ExuHiBit D 


137, 379, 131 38. : Schedule 1. Chemicals, oils, and paints: There has been an extraordi- 
Semen enecees F ORty development of important chemical industries in the Southern 
’ 904, oO one ee States during the past 30 years, and especially since the tariff act of 
Tobacco... z , 713, 2, 123, 576 1922. The production of oils from cottonseed and peanuts has always 
Cottonseed | 12, 789, 000 16, 043, 122 been of major importance in the South. In recent years cottonseed oil 
Georgia (all crops) | 999,182,000! 216,971,974 | 37.89 itself has been marketed as a fat after hardening and as a lard substi- 
| __|_______ | tute in certain compounds, Cotton linters, a by-product obtained in the 
ae. - oe ™ a = cottonseed-oil industry, has become an important raw material for the 
eee ; 11” 463, 000 “ 997" 167 new artificial-silk (rayon) industry. The development of chemical fer- 
Hay (all kinds) 9, 431, 000 7, tilizers in the South has rapidly increased. In many States there are 
Peanuts- 8, 596, 000 2 valuable deposits of phosphate rock and a great industry has been 
Florida (all crops) 100, 713, 000 217,656 | 203,19 | established not only for the preparation of phosphate fertilizers but also 
~ ——————__—_—_—_|—__—_________ | for the production of many needed phosphorous compounds. In addi- 
eeu rs nuts 112 bab 400 tion there has been developed since the close of the World War an 
an 26 317. important industry for the manufacture of fertilizer from nitrates and 
for the manufacture of nitric acid and nitric compounds needed by 
iEstimated. chemists. The fabrication of artificial silk in the South has caused the 
‘Crop year beginning July 1, 1926, Data from publication of the Department | ¢stablishment of a new industry for the production of various chemicals 
of Agriculture of the State of Florida. required in the process. 














1929 


In Louisiana there is a large production of ethyl alcohol, another 
basic material for the chemical industries. The recovery of sulphur and 
sulphur compounds from sulphur deposits, particularly in Louisiana and 
Texas, has freed the United States from the domination of foreign- 
produced sulphur, from which it has suffered. Much natural gas is now 
being used for making carbon black and is also the raw material for 
many important synthetic chemicals. 

The list could be indefinitely extended, but in view of the fact that 
certain articles, such as casein and carbide, in which the South is 
vitally interested have already been acted upon, I do not propose to do 
more than list a few of the items dutiable under Schedule 1 which the 
Southern States now produce in considerable volume: 


United States produc- 


Item tion 


Southern States 


More than one-half 
total production. 
About 50 per cent. 


Phosphoric acid 51,000,000 pounds. 
Chestnut and other wood extracts | 470,000,000 pounds 


(par. 39). 
Menhaden oil 30,600,000 pounds. Entire production. 
Cottonseed oil, crude. 1, 888,000,000 pounds__| N — entire produc- 
ion. 
10,600,000 pounds__.... 


Do. 
198,000,000 pounds Bulk of production. 


~ (These statistics have been furnished through the Tariff Commission. 


In addition to the above items a substantial proportion of many of 
the organic chemicals and products used in many industries is now 
being produced by chemical manufacturers in the Southern States, with 
West Virginia predominating. Of course, as is well known, the various 
tars, tar oils, and pitches made from wood have always been produced 
largely in the Southern States. 

Schedule 2. Earths, earthenware, and glassware: This schedule in- 
cludes many valuable clays and earths in the Southern States. China 
clay, produced in Georgia, South Carolina, Florida, and North Carolina, 
finds wide use in the manufacture of paper. Florida, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee are the principal sources for pottery clays. 
West Virginia is one of the principal centers for the production of 
pottery in the United States. Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Florida are all important in the manufacture of various types of 
building brick. Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee algo produce large 
amounts of cement. West Virginia is second in importance in glass pro- 
duction in the United States. West Virginia, Louisiana, Arkansas, and 
Texas furnish about 45 per cent of the total United States production of 
window glass. About 30 per cent of the total United States production 
of rolled glass comes from Tennessee and Virginia. North Carolina and 
Tennessee supply about 14 per cent of our mirrors. West Virginia pro- 
duces about one-third of the total domestic output of blown tableware 
and about 10 per cent of the illuminating glassware—chimneys, globes, 
and shades. 

In the following table, a brief summary is given of the production 
in Southern States of important items in Schedule 2: 


Peanut oil, crude. 
Carbon black 








United States produc- 


Item Southern States 


26 per cent. 
$9,300,000. 
$24,000,000. 
33,500,000 barrels, 
320,900 tons...........| 100 per cent, 
454,000 tons... 75 per cent. 
202,000 tons... 51 per cent, 
-| 112,500 tons... Do. 
76 per cent. 
80 per cent. 
69 per cent. 


$7,800,000. 

$1,200,000. 

90 per cent. 
10 per cent. 
11 per cent. 
33 per cent. 
28 per cent. 
$13,000,000. 


2,600 tons....... 
$97,800,000___ 
$14,000,000___ 
$3,900,000__.. 
$17,500,000... 
$26,000,000... 
$9,000,000__.. 
$26,000,000... 
$15,600,000. 


Pp 
Glass bottles and jars.... 
Illuminating glassware 
Table glassware (blown)... 
Table glassware, pressed 
Cylinder, crown, and sheet glass... 
Rolled glass 
Mirrors 


Schedule 3. Metals and manufactures of: A great many commodities 
listed in Schedule 3 are manufactured in substantial amounts in the 
Southern States. In Alabama, Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee blast furnaces are in operation. Birmingham, Ala., is one of 
the most important centers for the production of iron and steel in the 
United States. The value of blast-furnace production in Alabama for 
1927 was $49,455,000, and of its steel and rolling mills for the same 
year, $73,487,000, In addition, foundry and machine-shop products were 
valued at $13,741,000; cast-iron pipe, $42,591,000. The production of 
manganese ore is important to Alabama, Arkansas, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia, where 26 per cent of the total production for 
the United States was mined in 1926. Ferromanganese is produced in 
Alabama and Virginia; ferrochrome is produced in West Virginia, Vir- 
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ginia, and Maryland to the extent of 36 per cent of the total United 
States production. All of the ferrophosphorus produced in the United 
States comes from Tennessee and Alabama, North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee are important in the production of aluminum; Texas is one of the 
important sources of mercury. The entire production of nickel and its 
alloys in this country comes from West Virginia. Fifty per cent of the 
United States production of emery comes from Virginia. 

In the following short table a summary is given of the production in 
the United States and in the Southern States of important items in 
Schedule 3: 


United States produc- 


tion Southern States 


Iron and pigs 

Wrought iron 

Steel ingots and castings 
Concrete reinforcement bars. 
Black sheets of iron or steel 
Hoops, bands of iron or steel 
Wire rods of iron or steel 
Wire, flat and stri 
Cast iron pipe an 
Manganese ore 
Ferromanganese 
Ferrochrome 
Ferrophosphorus. 
Wire, not elsewhere classified 
Aluminum 


8,809,000 long tons. 27.2 per cent. 
290,000 long tons......| 10 per cent. 
44,935,000 long tons__.. Do. 
816,000 long tons__-....| 16 per cent. 
3,979,000 long tons. 15 per cent. 
499,000 long tons__....| 12.5 per cent. 
2,880,000 long tons. 8 per cent. 

of iron or steel_| 1,454,000 tons. 10 per cent. 
fittings 1,489,000 tons 60 per cent. 
26 per cent. 
11 per cent. 
36 per cent. 
100 per cent. 
14.8 per cent. 
12.5 per cent. 
Mercury 21.8 per cent. 
Nickel and alloys 100 per cent, 
Emery 50 per cent. 
15 per cent. 
75 per cent. 
15.3 per cent. 
11.5 per cent. 


Motor vessels, including ships 

Cotton gins 

Railroad cars. 

Shovels, spades, etc. (farm equip- 
ment) 





Schedule 4. Wood and manufactures of: Of the total United States 
production of softwood, which in 1927 was 28,442,000,000 feet, the 
Southern States produced 30 per cent. The southern lumber industry, 
particularly in Louisiana, is being organized on a permanent basis by 
the use of scientific methods in close cooperation with the experts of 
the United States Forestry Service. Outstanding examples in reforesta- 
tion are the methods now being conducted by the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. at Bogalusa, La., and by Henry Hardtner at Urania, where the 
Yale University School of Forestry conducts classes in reforestation. 
Operations in Louisiana and other Southern States are planned so that 
the lumber industry will not be one conducted with the idea of removy- 
ing the forest growth in a short time, but rather on the broader base of 
a permanent industry by intelligent conservation and selection of trees 
to be cut. Incidental to these operations in the Southern States there 
has been developed a by-product industry from waste products of such 
trees as yellow pine, which has become of distinct importance. A strik- 
ing example is the manufacture of kraft wrapping paper in Louisiana. 

The production of wood furniture in the Southern States, especially 
in North Carolina, Virgina, and Tennessee, is of considerable impor- 
tance. In North Carolina in 1927 there was produced a large portion 
of the tota)] bent-wood furniture made in the United States. The 
quantity of the production and its relationship to the total United 
States production can not be given, since only one firm is operating in 
that State. 

From the Southern States has come somewhat more than 16 per cent 
of the total furniture manufactured, which was valued at $879.776,000. 

Schedule 5. Sugar and molasses and manufactures of: In the produc- 
tion of sugar cane and sugar made from cane Louisiana dominates 
southern production, but large developments are going on in Florida at 
the present time. During the past year 26,500 acres of Florida land 
were planted in sugar cane, while a great increase in acreage is planned 
for next year. I propose to discuss this schedule at length at a later 
date, hence I shall confine my remarks to but a general statement, 

In the manufacture of edible molasses and cane sirup eight Southern 
States produce all of the output of the United States. Louisiana pro- 
duces about 7 per cent of the total domestic supply of blackstrap 
molasses, 

The following short table indicates sirup production and acreage in 
eane in the Southern States: 


Thousands gallons | Acres used for mak- 
of sirup made i i 
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Schedule 6. Tobacco and manufactures of: Schedule 6 relates to 
products which are almost entirely confined to the South—tobacco, 
cigars, cigarettes, and snuff. Cigar wrapper tobacco is grown in 
Florida and Georgia. Practically all of the leaf tobacco, other than 
cigar, is grown in North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky, 
Georgia, and Tennessee, and a considerable portion of the snuff is made 
in Tennessee, cigars in Florida, and cigarettes in North Carolina and 
Virginia. In Louisiana is produced the famous perique tobacco, which 
is grown nowhere else in America. The details of the principal commodi- 
ties covered by Schedule 6 are shown below. 


United States! Southern 
production 


Per cent 
38 





Schedule 7. Agricultural products and provisions: Agricultural prod- 
ucts and provisions are of perhaps greater importance to the Southern 
States than to any other section of our country. To present a complete 
list would be to mention practically every farm staple crop. Certain of 
the items, such as the early vegetables, are practically limited to the 
Southern States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico from Florida to Texas. 
Very nearly 100 per cent of the peanuts and pecans are grown in the 
Southern States. 

In addition to the so-called farm products, Schedule 7 also covers 
fish products. Our border Southern States derive considerable income 
from fishing operations in the waters of the Atlantic and Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The details of some of the products and provisions are outlined below. 


United States laeataainn 
production States 


Per cent 
Cattle (beef only) 
Beef (from beef cattle) 
Mutton and lamb. 
Swine and swine products... 


gs 


Bs 
EF} 


000, 
000, 


000 
000 


Mules. __- 
Fresh and frozen fish 


Rice, cleaned 
Wheat flour. _- 
Bran or shorts 


Cider and vinegar-- 
Fresh figs for table 


Grapefruit 


IN iS i i cenit telnet raliioiatet 


Watermelons 


te 
see 


.--bushels_. 
dollars __ 


gs Sil 
58 
3223888 


Peanuts: 

Unshelled 

a) cients 
Pecans, unshelled 


= 
_ 


35 
BSS 2885 
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..-Short tons. 
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BE 
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Eggplant 

Cucumbers, fresh 

Canned pimientos 

Dried red capiscum or peppers 


cs8ea-8i 
22838 


1 Estimated. 

Schedule 8. Spirits, wines, and other beverages: This schedule is un- 
important in so far as the manufacture of distilled spirits and wines is 
concerned, but there are certain items in which Southern States are 
fairly important in production. Without going into any particular 
detail, these are in the manufacture of fruit juices and soft beverages, 
Practically every State in the South has an important soft-beverage 
industry for local consumption. Some of the States, as for example, 
Coco-Cola in Georgia, have developed an important soft-beverage indus- 
try with national distribution, 


Schedule 
Schedule 
Schedule 
Schedule 
Schedule 


9. Cotton manufactures. 

10. Flax, hemp, jute, and manufactures of. 

11. Wool and manufactures of. 

12. Silk manufactures, 

13. Manufactures of rayon and other synthetic textiles. 


The above schedules, broadly classified as the schedules covering the 
textile industry, contain many items in which there is important pro- 
duction in the Southern States. This is chiefly true in the case of the 
cotton schedule and the new rayon schedule, Southern States, partic- 
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ularly South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Ten- 
nessee, are of great importance in the production of cotton yarns and 
cotton fabrics of various types. There has been an increasingly impor- 
tant development throughout the South in the manufacturing of the 
various textiles for which cotton is the basic raw material. This has 
been supplemented in recent years by the establishment of the new 
rayon industry which is now operating in the States of Tennessee, 
Georgia, North Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia. In no other 
schedule of the tariff bill does manufacturing in the Southern States 
represent such a large proportion of the total United States production 
as in the case of cotton and the rayon industries. 

The table below gives some idea of the importance of these indus- 
tries to the South. 


United States | Southern 
production States 


pounds__} 2, 
Square yards-_} 1, 
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Repps, poplins, broadcloths_. 


pisses 


Other woven goods over 12 inches wide. 
Tire fabric__....__.. 

Cotton table damas! 

Cotton hosiery 

Silk hosiery -. 

Rayon hosiery 


SB coer 


£hee 
S235 
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Statistics are not available for the rayon industry, and particularly 
that branch which is active in the Southern States, but it is known that 
there are located in the States of Tennessee, Georgia, North Carolina, 
Virginia, and West Virginia 10 concerns, some of which have more than 
one plant. All indications are that this industry will be ultimately 
dominated by the production in these Southern States. 

In the Southern States in 1929 there were listed 336 plants engaged 
in the manufacture of silk fabrics, silk and cotton, and rayon and silk 
mixtures. With a total of 3,346 silk plants in the United States, this 
would indicate that approximately 10 per cent of these factories are in 
the South. 

Schedule 14. Papers and books: There is an important printing indus- 
try in every one of the Southern States. However, the most important 
industry directly allied with the manufacture of paper is that for the 
manufacture of kraft wrapping paper in Louisiana. This industry is 
the outgrowth of the scientific lumber operations now conducted in 
Louisiana and is based largely on the utilization of waste products 
obtained from the lumber industry. In Louisiana the manufacture of 
kraft wrapping paper in 1927 represented one-third of the total produc- 
tion in the United States and was valued at $21,790,000. The manu- 
facture of paper is also of importance in Virginia, which in 1927 pro- 
duced products to the value of $19,400,000. Combined statistics for 
the various commodities covered by Schedule 14 are not available, but 
other Southern States—for example, Tennessee—also produce consider- 
able quantities of paper. 

Schedule 15. Sundries: The sundries schedule comprises a great many 
diverse items and for many of these the Southern States are a factor in 
domestic production. It is difficult to separate the basket paragraphs 
and clauses as given in this schedule for individual items. In the 
following summary some of the outstanding articles or groups produced 
in the Southern States are mentioned : 


United States} Southern 
production States 


$21, 700, 000 
1, 900, 000 
21, 600, 000 
462, 000, 000 


865, 000 


Leather, tanned, curried, and finished... 
Saddlery and harness 


M:. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I rise merely to thank 
and to congratulate the Senator from Louisiana for his learned 
and altogether splendid address. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator from California. 


COTTONSEED MARKET 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I submit a resolution to which 
I do not think there will be any objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 147), as follows: 
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Whereas it is alleged that certain cottonseed-oil mills have acquired 
control of cotton gins and have arranged with ginners not to store 
cottonseed for farmers in order to force the farmers to put their seed 
upon the market immediately instead of holding them for the purp0se of 
obtaining a profitable price; and 

Whereas it is essential that full publicity be given to such matters: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission is hereby directed (1) 
to investigate the charge that certain corporations operating cottonseed- 
oil mills are acquiring by purchase or otherwise the ownership or con- 
trol of cotton gins for the purpose of destroying the competitive market 
for cottonseed and depressing and holding down the price paid to 
farmers for cottonseed and (2) to hold public hearings in connection 
with the investigations with respect to such matters and in connection 
with the investigations pursuant to Senate Resolution 136, agreed to 
October 21, 1929. The commission shall report to the Senate as soon 
as practicable the results of its investigations under this resolution. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I merely wish to state to the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jonres] that the resolution is 
practically an amendment of the resolution which was adopted 
by the Senate some days ago. The Federal Trade Commission, 
however, does not think that it is authorized to investigate the 
other matter involved which has arisen since. So the resolution 
which I have just offered provides that the commission may go 
into that phase of the subject, and that the hearings shall be 
public. 

Mr. JONES. I will say to the Senator from Alabama that 
two or three different Senators have asked that the resolution 
shall go over, and I think it should go over until the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry has an oppor- 
tunity to examine it, anyway. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made to the 
present consideration of the resolution, and, under the rule, it 
will go over. 


COMPILATION OF STATE LAWS RELATIVE TO OBSCENE LITERATURE 


Mr. CUTTING. I send to the desk for reference to the Com- 
mittee on Printing a compilation of the State laws relative to 
obscene literature, with a view to having it printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The document will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing, 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHARLES L. EYANSON 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, investigating the so-called lobby, re- 
ported to the Senate the other day after it had taken some evi- 
dence and developed certain facts in relation to the employment 
of a representative of the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BineHam] and the 
placing of that person upon the rolls of the Senate. The facts, 
I think, are practically undisputed; there is no material dif- 
ference as to them. Later the Senator from Connecticut on 
the floor of the Senate, rising to a question of personal privilege, 
in language that, it seems to me, was discourteous, assailed the 
members of the committee by name and the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, who had made the appointment of the 
subcommittee making the investigation, while not denying but 
rather admitting all the material facts, at least, that were set 
forth in the report of the committee. 

It is not my purpose, Mr. President, to discuss that report at 
present or to make any extended remarks upon the conduct of 
the Senator from Connecticut at this time. I may later on 
discuss the subject at some length, but that will depend upon 
what action the Senate and its Members desire to take upon the 
resolution which I propose to offer. 

I offer, Mr, President, a resolution at this time, and ask that 
it may be read by the clerk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 146), as follows: 


Resolved, That the action of the Senator from Connecticut, Mr. 
BINGHAM, in placing Mr. Charles L. Eyanson upon the official rolls 
of the Senate at the time and in the manner set forth in the report 
of the subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary (Rept. No. 43, 
Jist Cong., 1 sess.), is contrary to good morals and senatorial ethics 
and tends to bring the Senate into dishonor and disrepute, and such 
conduct is hereby condemned. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as I have stated, it is not my 
intention to discuss the resolution at this timre. In my judg- 
ment, while it is a privileged resolution, I have no objection, if 
any Senator so desires, to having the resolution go over, or to 
having any other action taken which the Senate may desire. 


The resolution will be read 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that the resolution is privileged. 

Mr. NORRIS. I, therefore, ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I ask the Senator if he will not allow the resolu- 
tion to go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator want to have it go over? 

Mr. FESS. I should like to have it go over. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well; I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Although privileged, with 
the assent of the mover of the resolution, it will go over one day. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR DECLINE IN STOCK MARKET 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I desire to take 
a few minutes of the Senate’s time on a subject that is not 
related to the bill which is now under discussion. I am embar- 
rassed somewhat in the absence of my very warm personal 
friend the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson], who 
directs with distinguished ability the efforts of the Members of 
this body on the other side of the Chamber. I had much rather 
he were present, since what I am about to say relates to a 
statement which has been attributed to him; but while I had 
rather say what I am about to say in the presence of the dis- 
tinguished Democratic floor leader, I feel that the statement 
made by him can not go by unchallenged, even though it mrust 
be discussed to some extent in his absence. 

Mr. President, the statement relates to the recent condition 
of affairs in the stock market, and in that statement the Senator 
fron’ Arkansas undertakes to lay considerable of the blame on 
the shoulders of the President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and a former President of the United 
States, Calvin Coolidge; unjustly and unfairly, I think, beyond 
any question or shadow of doubt. 

I quote from the statement as published in the newspapers 
yesterday, this excerpt having appeared in the Washington 
Star of last evening: 

“If the foundation of the belief of ruined investors was faith in the 
strong position of American industry,” he said, “ it is also true that the 
prophets and high priests of American prosperity, represented by no 
less personalities than a former President of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the former Secretary of Commerce, now 
President, contributed, by unduly and repeated optimistic statements, 
to the creation of enthusiastic, if not frenzied, adventures in stocks. 


Still further, in a different part of the statement as issued: 


The power and prestige of the United States has been greatly 
lessened in the eyes of everyone. All Americans sbrink with shame 
at the humiliating spectacle. In justice and-in fairness the hope is 
born that readjustment will be prompt and recovery speedy. That in 
the future prudence and sound judgment will predominate; that 
political authorities will refrain from fanning speculative enthusiasm 
into a flame and then refusing to quench the flame before it has con- 
sumed so much of the wealth and destroyed so much of the happiness 
of blameless and innocent people. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ferss in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr, ROBINSON of Indiana. 

Mr. BLEASE. 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BLEASE. This is only a newspaper report, I under- 
stand. I have no apologies to make for the Senator from 
Arkansas; I am no defender of the Senator; but I should like 
to ask the Senator from Indiana if he has information from 
the Senator from Arkansas in which he states that this publi- 
cation is a correet statement of what he said? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No, Mr. President; I can not 
possibly know whether—— 

Mr. BLEASE. Then I do not think the Senator should make 
his speech in the absence of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. But it has been published, Mr. 
President, and I assume it is correct; and if it is not correct, 
the Senator from Arkansas can make the correction. 

Mr. BLEASE. Many a statement is published that every- 
body knows is false. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
further yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I do not yield further, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 


Not at this point. 
I should just like to ask the Senator a ques- 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, when did the 
President of the United States, throughout his long career in 
the public service, ever encourage anybody to invest his money 
in the stock market, in stocks of any kind? When did either 
of the three who have been charged give any such encourage- 
ment to anybody? 

Mr. President, stocks and securities have a certain well-de- 
fined, easily determined value; and that is predicated on the 
character of and on the money invested in the business, on the 
earning power, on the established business of the concern, on 
profits, and to some small degree perhaps on anticipated profits 
in the future. 

So long as money is invested within these figures it may rea- 
sonably be said that it is safe; but when the rates go higher 
than these figures would justify, then inflation begins, and a 
wild orgy of speculation frequently ensues. Prices rise. You 
have a rising market. Prices mount higher and higher; into 
this maelstrom of speculation buyers plunge, both outright and 
marginal, and after a while the rates reached are out of all 
proportion to the actual value of the security itself, and, of 
course, beyond any reasonable margin of safety. Still people 
will buy. Still they will pay high prices for stocks; and many 
of them buy, either on margin or outright, without even taking 
the precaution to consult a financial statement of the company 
whose stocks they are purchasing. 

Finally the point is reached where the bottom falls out, and 
the market collapses; and when the collapse takes place many 
people are unhappy because they have lost their money. Many 
have lost the margin they had put up and many have seen 
shrinkage in the market price of the stocks they hold. But, Mr. 
President, always it is a personal business. Under existing laws, 
people in this country have a right to purchase these securities 
if they desire to do so; and, notwithstanding conservative warn- 
ings from all sides during the past several months, the wild orgy 
of speculation has continued, and individuals have insisted on 
buying, until to-day the statement is true that many are unhappy 
because they have lost their holdings. But, Mr. President, I 
state again that no one of the three who have been mentioned 
in this statement has encouraged speculation of this kind. No 
one of the three has been known as a speculator in the stock 
market. No one of the three by word or deed, in any manner, 
shape, or form, has suggested to anybody in this country that 
he should gamble in the stock markets of New York or elsewhere. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I should like to ask the Senator to give a 
reference to the warnings to which he refers. The Senator said 
that there had been a great number of warnings from conserva- 
tive sources during the last few months. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I have not at this 
moment the exact statements that have been made, and I am not 
undertaking to say that the warnings came from official sources ; 
but I am sure the Senator from Michigan has seen in all the 
papers suggestions, conservative suggestions, from various per- 
sons, not necessarily authorities, through publications of vari- 
ous kinds, suggesting that sooner or later the bottom would drop 
out of this inflated market. That is what I meant by saying 
“warnings from conservative sources.” 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
suggestion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. STEIWER. I want to remind the Senator from Indiana 
that not a great while ago—I think within the last three 
months—the Secretary of the Treasury was quoted in the press 
of this country as advising against the purchase of stocks and 
advising in favor of the purchase of bonds, which, he suggested, 
offered a safer investment for the American people. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I do. 

Mr. NYE. I was very much interested in the question pro- 
pounded by the Senator from Michigan; and I am rather sur- 
prised that the Senator from Indiana should leave the impression 
that the preponderance of advice during more recent months has 
been in opposition to speculation and in warning of a pending 
erash. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I think it has. I think that is 
true. I think I can answer that in the affirmative, Mr. Presi- 
dent I have not here now the exact statements that have been 
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made; but it seems to me the Federal reserve bank time and 
again recently has increased the rates and has warned the 
American public against speculation in this so-called bull market. 

Mr. NYE. Then the Senator is confining his observations 
alone to official sources and not necessarily to conservative and 
active leaders in the speculative field? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No, Mr. President; I will get 
to that in just a moment. The warnings to which I refer have 
come from conservative sources, I should say, and to a degree 
from official sources. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Senator from Arkansas pro- 
ceeds in his statement with the suggestion that the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of the Treasury have 
been remiss in their duty in not checking this wild speculation 
in the first place. I have already suggested that that is a per- 
sonal matter with every individual who buys. If he insists on 
buying, he is bound to do so and can not be deterred; again, 
blame is attached in the statement to the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of the Treasury for not going 
to the relief of these speculators when the crash began. 

That suggests an interesting query, Mr. President: Just what 
would the Senator from Arkansas have done if he had been the 
Chief Magistrate of this Nation? Does he find fault with the 
President of the United States because he refused to dump the 
resources of the Nation and of the Federal Treasury into Wall 
Street to prop up artificial and fictitious values when they 
started to seek their own proper level? Would he place the 
Treasury of the United States in this speculative stock market? 
If that is his view, Mr. President, then the American people 
will thank God that the Senator from Arkansas is not Presi- 
dent of the United States and that Herbert Hoover is, because 
no such reckless undertaking as that would be initiated or at- 
tempted to be consummated by the man who now occupies the 
White House. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas still further finds 
fault. “ Why,” says he, substantially, “this injures us in the 
eyes of the foreign world; our prestige has fallen”; and he 
seems to suggest that sympathy ought to be extended in foreign 
fields. 

Mr. President, I am not so much worried about that. My 
sympathy goes not so much to people abroad as it does to our 
own people. I am genuinely sorry, as I think every Member 
of this body is, for the plight in which some of our own people 
find themselves; but in connection with the statement made by 
the Senator from Arkansas it is interesting to note a statement 
made last night in the Washington Star by a noted writer, 
David Lawrence, on this very subject. 

The headline reads as follows: 


European traders blamed for crash, 
And then I quote a part of the article: 


Who raided the American stock market? 

This question may never be answered conclusively and may prove one 
of the mysteries of the century, but the theory advanced here in quarters 
that ought to know is that European traders caught their American 
brethren off their guard. Reports indicate that the first large selling 
came from London and represented a feeling on the part of European 
holders of American securities that the time had come to unload. 


If this be true, Mr. President, then it seems to me there is 
no occasion for the Senator from Arkansas to waste tears or 
sympathy on the foreign traders who, at least, according to this 
writer, precipitated the recent fall in the prices of stock that 
were listed in the catastrophe. , 

Mr. President, in my opinion it is true that American busi- 
ness is sound. In my opinion it is true that during the past 
eight years American industry and American commerce have 
been sound ; and perhaps because of that very fact optimism has 
flown too high in some respects, and some of our people have 
taken chances and assumed responsibilities that were unwar- 
ranted. But it is impossible to lay on the shoulders of the 
three distinguished gentlemen mentioned by the senior Senator 
from Arkansas any blame for the collapse in the stock market 
recently experienced by the country. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does ,the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Not just at this moment. I 
will later. 

Mr. President, it is true that Calvin Coolidge throughout his 
administration insisted that American business and American 
industry were sound. It is true that Hebert Hoover, the Presi- 
dent of the United States at this moment, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Andrew Mellon, have insisted that business 
is sound at heart, and have rejoiced in the fact. But it is a far 
cry from stating facts with reference to the fundamental sound- 
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ness of American business and encouraging and urging people 
to gamble in the stock market. 

It develops therefore, Mr. President, that Herbert Hoover is 
no more responsible for the situation in the stock market com- 
plained about than the man in the moon. 

Not quite so much can be said for ¥ *ohn J. Raskob. If 
there is a question of psychology ente...... here, then let us 
consider that gentleman for a moment or two. I gather from 
the statement of the senior Senator from Arkansas that he does 
not directly blame the President of the United States for the 
debacle in the stock market. He implies, as I get it, that there 
has been some psychological suggestion, because of the optimism 
toward American business expressed by this administration, 
and the one which preceded it, which would lead people astray 
somehow or other, he does not say exactly how, and inveigle 
them against their own best interests and their own wishes into 
this orgy of speculation. 

If that is the meaning of the statement of the Senator from 
Arkansas, it seems to me he has overlooked the strongest 
psychological suggestion for playing stocks in the person of 
any single individual when he fails to mention Mr. John J. 
Raskob, who is the leader of the Democratic Party and, there- 
fore, the leader of the distinguished Senator from Arkansas, so 
far as political affairs are concerned. 

Mr. President, it will be remembered that Mr. Raskob was 
personally selected as chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee by the Democratic candidate for President in the 
last campaign, former Governor Smith. At any rate, the press 
reports were to that effect. It was generally conceded that he 
was the choice of Governor Smith, and that therefore he was 
selected by him to be general manager of that great party. 

Headlines appeared in the press all over the United States 
featuring the marvelous rise of John J. Raskob from a seven 
dollar and a half a week position as a stenographer to that of 
a millionaire. And how had he made his money? In the stock 
market, in General Motors and other corporations. He plunged ; 


he was known as a plunger in the market, but a lucky plunger. 
He had to be lucky to rise from $7.50 a week to the ranks of 
the millionaires, and I think there was genuine admiration 
for this man’s great ability among the people of the country. 
Then he conducted the campaign, even for my distinguished 
friend the Senator from Arkansas, who was honored by his 


party by being named as its candidate for Vice President of 
the United States, the second position in the gift of the people. 
To this day Mr. Raskob continues to be the general manager 
of the Democratic Party ; that is, he is the national chairman. 

Of course, I do not state or even suggest that Mr. Raskob is 
responsible for the stock catastrophe of the last few days, 
but I do say that the tremendous publicity Mr. Raskob and his 
activities have received throughout the last two years in the 
press everywhere with reference to the opportunities in the 
stock market embraced by him have been responsible, doubtless, 
for veritably thousands of Americans plunging into the sea of 
speculation. If psychology means anything, here was a psy- 
chological suggestion in the person of one man that would un- 
doubtedly carry tremendous influence with the people. 

Mr. President, that suggests another query: What would 
Mr. Raskob have done, considering his environment, consider- 
ing the manner in which he has risen to the top and forged to 
the front, had he been Secretary of the Treasury in this crisis? 
I mention this because it was currently reported during the 
last campaign that, in the event of the success of the Demo- 
cratic Party, Mr. Raskob would be the choice of Governor 
Smith for the great office of Secretary of the Treasury. Would 
Mr. Raskob have plunged into the stock market? Would he 
have undertaken with the National Treasury to uphold the 
fictitious values during these weeks past against which for 
many moons past the American people have been warned? 

Mr. Raskob has continued to express his faith in stocks. I 
read in the press a night or two ago somewhere a statement 
reported as coming from him to the effect that there were 
many good bargains in the market. As recently as last May, 
Mr. Raskob suggested to the people of the country that they 
ought to buy stocks, and expressed great faith in the market. 
His views were given wide currency. I do not know how 
widely they were published, but I think in a number of papers 
all over the country. Certainly he gave an interview to the 
New York Times, and I want to quote from that publication 
the views expressed by Mr. Raskob on matters of this kind. 

I quote from the New York Times of May 7, 1929. The head- 
line is Raskob Will Help Workers to Invest. 


John J. Raskob, who fathered the installment plan for the sale of 
automobiles before he left the chairmanship of the finance committee 
of the General Moters Corporation to manage Alfred E. Smith’s presi- 
dential campaign, revealed here yesterday that he was preparing to 
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launch the installment plan on a large scale in the field of stock 
investment. 

Perhaps within the next three months, Mr. Raskob said, he might 
be ready to announce the formation of an investment company, of the 
type which has been operated successfully in the past two years, to 
purchase and hold common stock in diversified enterprises carefully 
selected for their soundness in order to insure stability of yield. 


TO SEEK SMALL INVESTORS 


The feature of the new investment company, according to Mr. Raskob, 
would be the participation offered to small investors, principally 
American workingmen, who have been forced heretofore to leave their 
Savings at low interest in bank accounts or mortgages or risk taking 
the advice of stock swindlers who paid most attention to them. 

Mr. Raskob proposes to make it possible, as he explained, for a fac- 
tory mechanic in Detroit with $200 to purchase, say, $500 worth of 
stock in the new investment company by paying the $200 down and 
negotiating a loan with a local bank for the balance, putting up the 
stock which he has purchased as security for the loan and paying it 
off in installments of perhaps $25 a month. 

Meanwhile the factory mechanic will be enjoying a $500 paid-in par- 
ticipation in an investment company which Mr. Raskob describes as “ of 
unlimited capital,’ in which the operations will be controlled by men of 
investing judgment, 

In his offices, 230 Park Avenue, Mr. Raskob explained yesterday that 
he has been discussing the principles of the scheme with bankers, lead- 
ers of industry, and economists from Chicago to New York, to determine 
whether it had any weaknesses; and, he said, “I have not been able to 
find any.” 

His discussions undoubtedly brought it to the attention of news- 
papers in this city yesterday, he said. He was not prepared to announce 
the names of any of his associates. “The matter has not advanced to 
that stage yet,” he said, “although it ig not impossible that in three 
months more I may be more definite.” 


Note this: 


He spoke warmly of his confidence in the future of American industry 
and of the wisdom of investing in common stocks wisely chosen, of 
course—if the investor has any belief in America. 


And further: 


“TI have heard some opinions,” he said, “that the present time is 
not opportune for investment because the general level of prices is too 
high and perhaps it’s true that some stock may be selling at 20 per cent 
less in another year; but, in my judgment, many stocks are not too high 
even at their present level.” 

In offering the American workingman participation in his investing 
judgment on the installment plan, Mr. Raskob is appealing to a source 
of capital which has never been evaluated, but in which it is estimated 
there are billions of dollars not accounted for by savings banks and 
small investments, or now dispersed in waste and carelessness, 

In his judgment, the company which he proposes to launch may well 
develop into one of the most powerful organizations in the new field 
of investment companies which developed so rapidly recently that the 
development is.still a legislative concern as well as a practical financial 
preoccupation. 

A copyrighted survey of 85 investing companies published recently 
in the Annalist by Grover, O’Neill & Co., showed actual profits of 11 
per cent on $500,000,000 invested capital plus 14 per cent unrealized 
profits. 

Mr. Raskob, however, offered no such prospective yield as this yester- 
day, because, he explained, his principle of operation would be to invest 
and hold stocks and to keep out of the trading and money-lending opera- 
tions which accompanied the operations of many investment companies 
in the recent market. 

He said he was not yet ready to decide the capital structure of his 
proposed investing company or do anything more than acknowledge he 
was actually working on it. He denied that Calvin Coolidge would be 
an officer in the company or that it had any connection with earlier 
rumors that he intended to found a bank in which Alfred E. Smith 
would be president. 

At the age of 50, having risen from a salary of $7.50 a week as a 
clerk to the ownership of many millions, he said: “I have all the money 
I want and now I want to help a lot of other people make some.” 


Mr. President, those are the words of the leader of the 
Democratic Party, and I submit that statements of this kind, 
published throughout the length and breadth of the land, have 
encouraged Americans everywhere to believe that they, too, can 
get rich quickly by playing the stock market. 

“Mr. Raskob, the financial genius,” people say. And I sup- 
pose everyone thinks he has some genius if given an opportunity 
to exercise it. 

So I say there is a question of psychology. Here is not only 
a psychological suggestion in the person of one individual but a 
statement from him that he has all of the money he wants 
and now desires to help other people get money to join the 
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ranks of the rich; and the obvious method suggested is the 
stock market. 

Mr. President, contrast the environment and the attitude 
toward stocks and the stock market of the leader of the 
Democratic Party with the known attitude and constructive 
record of the President of the United States throughout his 
own life and especially during the eight years he was the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of Commerce. Legitimate commerce and 
industry in the country under Herbert Hoover’s management 
of the Department of Commerce reached unheard of heights of 
success and prosperity. 

I want to read just a few words from that record entitled 
“Marvelous Increase in Business of Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce,” just to mention that phase alone: 


An index of the heightened appreciation of the service resulting from 
this reorganization is indicated in a striking manner by the average 
detailed requests for information which have been handled by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce during the last several 
years. For the fiscal year 1922, 589,533 requests for assistance were 
received, or about double the number during the preceding fiscal year. 


The year 1922 was the next year after Mr. Hoover became 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Thus in 1922 a daily average of 1,621 inquiries were received as 
compared with about 800 for the fiscal year 1921, but in 1925 the 
daily average had reached 6,542 a day. For the fiscal year 1927 the 
average amounted to 7,761 inquiries a day and since the ist of January, 
1928, the average has been at the rate of 10,000 communications re- 
questing the aid of the bureau. in commercial and industrial matters. 

Again: 

The foreign service of the bureau has been greatly extended during 
the several years immediately after 1921. The overseas personnel was 
reorganized and increased. From this reorganization period until the 
present the number of officers has been increased from 22 to 60, and 
the American exporter can now secure the information as to current 
markets and potential demands for his goods from almost any important 
region of the globe. 


Still further: 


The energy of American business men, with the aid of the Govern- 
ment, has brought great success in finding and developing new foreign 
markets. Our export trade has steadily grown in the face of the reduc- 
tion in buying power of many countries of the world resulting from 
the war. The value of our exports in 1926-27 was more than two and 
one-fourth times greater than before the war. ‘The quantitative in- 
crease as compared with 1921-22 has been more than 30 per cent. 
Imports have increased even more than exports; in dollar value they 
were last year more than two and one-half times larger than the pre- 
war average and in quantitative terms nearly 90 per cent larger. 

Although Europe is steadily recovering from the shock of the war 
and is rapidly expanding its exports as compared with the extremely 
low figures of the war and immediate postwar years, our foreign trade 
position compares more than favorably with that of most other coun- 
tries. Adjusted for change in the buying power of money, exports 
from the Unite States in the calendar year 1926 were about 45 per 
cent greater than in 1913. Similarly adjusted the exports of all of 
the rest of the world were only about equal to their pre-war volume, 
while the exports of Europe showed a decrease as compared with 1913 
of about 20 per cent. 


Mr. President, domestic commerce has increased and ex- 
panded fundamentally and legitimately along the same lines, as 
everyone in this Chamber knows. 

Now, what is the situation? 


Industries continue to go on 
and continue to employ all of the pepole they have been em- 


ploying. These people receive their wages and their pay regu- 
larly and are in a position to continue buying the commodities 
they require. American business is fundamentally sound. Per- 
mit me now to read briefly from Mr. Herbert Kaufman, who, I 
understand, is one of the editorial writers of the Washington 
Times. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Not at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The subject of the editorial is 
Back to Sanity. I give this to the Senate for what it is worth. 
The writer is distinguished, I think, in his field: 

The stock market has again collapsed, and for the same reason that 
all structures totter when undue weight is placed upon a foundation 
which wasn't designed for it. 

Speculation simply piled its anticipations too high for their under- 
pinning. 
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Too many persons unacquainted with the relation of price to value 
were dabbling in Wall Street. 

Millions of amateurs had crowded their hopes upon a bridge which 
wasn’t stressed to stand the strain. 

Conservatism and Federal reserve warnings attempted to establish 
order, safeguard traffic, and protect incautious cash from disaster. 

Charts, graphs, and statistics vainly pointed the disparity between 
dividend rates and ticker quotations, but savings-bank withdrawals and 
income surpluses were in no mood to take counsel. 


At another point in this article, referring to certain named 
concerns, among which is General Motors, he continued: 


They command the same funds and employ the same number of work- 
ers as before. And so do all the other concerns whose securities have 
been as unseasonably mangled under bear attack as they had previously 
been inflated by bull optimism. Which metaphor, however, inaccurately 
interprets the situation, 

Neither group strategy nor Machiavellian craft can be blamed for the 
debacle. 

The market has crumbled because its supporters failed to invest the 
funds and faith to arrest its downward trend. 

A new lot of margin gamblers, unimpressed by the drubbing which 
millions of their fellows had just received, rushed in where seasoned 
operators feared to tread, overspread themselves, and were unable to 
cover commitments when hastily applied emergency brakes started to 
slip. 


Mr. President, I shall be glad to yield now to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. When the Senator was telling about the 
prosperity of the country, it occurred to me that I should like 
to have him quote figures as to the prosperity of the farmers of 
the country which was brought about by the Republican ad- 
ministration during the Coolidge and Hoover administratious, 
especially during the Coolidge administration while Mr. Hoover 
was Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I think that ob- 
servation is wide of the mark, with all due deference to the 
Senator from Montana, in that I am not discussing the farm 
situation in the slightest degree. This is one thing that can not 
be blamed upon the American farmer. These are industrial 
stocks and commercial stocks. These are not agricultural stocks 
in any sense of the word. I am not undertaking to say that 
agriculture is prosperous, and I do not desire to be diverted into 
that field. No one in this body has attempted during my mem- 
bership here to do more than I for the genuine relief of agri- 
culture. But I am talking now about an entirely different 
subject. 

Before concluding I would like to quote a few sentences from 
a speech made a night or two ago by Hon. Julius Klein, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce, with reference to the situation in 
general. He said: 


We have been under the influence, as regards stock prices, of a boom 
psychology. Many persons have bought stocks with little knowledge 
of their present or probable future dividend-paying capacity. Many, 
moreover, have borrowed money in order to make these stock purchases. 
A reaction is bound to occur. 


I think we can all agree with that. 
Again he said: 


All of us are justified, in my opinion, in a profound confidence in 
the general economic future of the country. Just what relation shoutd 
exist between that confidence and his present attitude toward the stock 
market is something for each individual to decide for himself. 


Mr. President, it all gets back to that proposition. If people 
insist on going into the stock market, imperiling whatever for- 
tune they may have, then of course there is no way to restrain 
them from doing so. It is purely a personal matter. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indi- 
ana yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I want to finish this statement 
and then I shall be glad to yield to the Senator. 

Again, Mr. Klein said in the speech to which I have referred: 


The fundamental factor in the general situation of business is pur- 
chasing power. Real purchasing power is made up of wages, salaries, 
receipts of farmers, merchants, professional men, and others, and the 
profits of industry. These factors have not been changed by the drop 
in stock prices. The national income of the United States at this mo- 
ment is hardly a fraction less than it was a month ago. Established 
indexes, such as the quantity of output of our farms, our mines, and our 
factories, and the volume of our railroad transportation, support this 
view. 

The number of citizens whose buying ability has been affected by the 
decline in the value of speculative securities is not very large. Their 
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purchases do not make up a very significant fraction of the demand for | 
goods. There is no reason why the twenty-five or more million families 
representing over 95 per cent of our population whose incomes remain 
undiminished should cut down their purchases of commodities, and 
therefore very few industries should see any appreciable reduction in 
the sales of their output. 


Still further, Mr. President, and then I shall conclude: 


The business man who is momentarily disturbed by the sharp decline 
in stock prices will glance at the current statistics of other economic 
factors. He will find, for example, that in September—of course the 
actual October figures are not yet available—industrial employment was 
5 per cent greater than a year ago and that the amount of wage pay- 
ments by our factories was 8 per cent larger than in September last 
year. He will see no ground for expecting reduced purchases of com- 
modities on the part of the wage earner, He will find that there has 
been no accumulation of stocks of manufactured goods because of over- 
anticipation of future demand or because of any present falling off in 
demand. The American Railway Association, which collecis advance 
information as to the probable demands for cars, has received reports 
indicating freight-car requirements for the present quarter are more 
than 2 per cent greater than for the same quota of 1928. This demand 
for freight cars reflects the production of and the demand for goods. 

* o * s s 6 


One of the major indications of general prosperity is the amount of 
new life insurance taken out; only when people have high buying power 
can they afford to add to this protection of their families. Sales of 
insurance were 15 per cent greater last month than in September, 1928, 
and every recent year has shown a gain in the annual volume of new 
insurance until to-day we have the truly prodigious total of over 
$100,000,000,000 of insurance now in force. Some small fragment of 
this doubtless was bought with the proceeds of speculation, but by far 
the greater part of it stands as a mighty symbol of the inherent eco- 
nomic soundness as well as the farsighted frugality of our Nation. 


Mr. President, business is fundamentally sound and Repub- 
lican leaders have rejoiced that it is so. No one in the wildest 
flights of his imagination could find any suggestion from any one 
of the three who have been condemned by the senior Senator 
from Arkansas that could be construed as urging speculation or 
jobbing in the stock market. 

Mr. President, down deep in the hearts of the American people 
there is an abiding confidence in the Chief Executive of the 
Nation, and I feel sure that in this hour they thank God that 
Herbert Hoover, cautious, careful, conservative, honest, frugal, 
farsighted, is the President of the United States, 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp the complete speech made by the Hon. 
Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, a few evenings 
ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The speech referred to is as follows: 


At the request of the Columbia Broadcasting System, I am glad again 
to avail myself of their facilities to review briefly with you the general 
business outlook. 

On Friday last the President stated that “the fundamental business 
of the country—that is, production and distribution of commodities—is 
on a sound and prosperous basis. The best evidence is that although 
production and consumption are at high levels, the average prices of 
commodities as a whole have not increased and there have been no 
appreciable increases in the stocks of manufactured goods. However, 
there has been a tendency of wages to increase and the output per 
worker in many industries again shows an increase, all of which indi- 
cates a healthy condition.” 


SUPPORTS HOOVER'S VIEW 


There is no reason to-day to change a single word of this statement 
of the President. Stock-exchange prices have gone down materially 
since Friday, but the stock market is not the major barometer of busi- 
ness, and a decline in security prices does not greatly affect the buying 
power of the community, on which buying power rests the activity of 
production, the earnings of corporations and other business enterprises, 
and the employment of labor. 

No one knows the number of persons engaged in this speculative 
activity, but even if we accepted the apparently liberal estimate of some 
nonofficial observers who place the speculative accounts at about a 
million, these would still involve less than 4 per cent of all of the 
families in the entire Nation. Or, if we put it on the basis of indi- 
viduals, the ratio would be less than 1 per cent of the total population. 

Please don’t misunderstand me or think that I am belittling the 
hardships of even this small fragment of our people, but even if all of 
these speculators suffered—and there were untold thousands who did 
not—you would still have a vastly preponderant majority of the Nation 
unaffected by these speculative gyrations. And remember, incidentally, 
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to cite just one corrective of this situation, that these speculative ac- 
counts could be matched twice over by the more than 2,000,000 families 
who derive their livelihood from the export trade, which is almost 
entirely unaffected by this movement. 


RAPID RISE BRINGS CRASH 


Stock prices have gone down suddenly because over the last two 
or three years it seems to be generally agreed that they had risen much 
too rapidly. Throughout the last eight years, with very temporary and 
minor recessions, the production of goods and services in the United 
States has gradually, but, on the whole, very considerably, increased. 
That is the same thing as saying that national income increased. This 
naturally added to the profits of business, especially as, at the same time, 
Many economies in production methods were introduced. The increased 
profits of business justified an advance in stock price, but they did not 
justify going up to the sky. 

It would have been proper, no doubt, for stocks to rise in price 
somewhat faster than actual production of commodities because of the 
gradual spread among the people of confidence in the general future of 
American business, of confidence that the increase in production of com- 
modities and profits of industry would, in the long run, continue. Such 
a conviction might justify some discounting of future larger earnings 
in the prices of securities. It did not justify carrying them to such a 
level that in many cases only a good many years hence could one hope 
for corporate earnings that would pay a fair rate of return on the 
prices paid for stocks. 


BOOM PSYCHOLOGY PREVALENT 


We have been under the influence, as regards stock prices, of a 
boom psychology. Many persons have bought stocks with little knowl- 
edge of their present or probable future dividend-paying capacity. 
Many, moreover, have borrowed money in order to make these stock 
purchases. A reaction was bound to occur. 

The main point which I wish to emphasize is the fundamental 
soundness of that great mass of economic activities on which the well- 
being of the vast majority of us all depends. One may have due 
sympathy for the very considerable number who have lost money in 
the stock market without losing sight of the fact that there has been no 
change in the situation of the overwhelming majority of American 
families. The growth of the income of the Nation and the advance in 
the well-being of its business men, its wage earners, and its farmers 
during recent years has not been due to boom psychology nor to tem- 
porary and fleeting causes. It has been a definite upward trend, not a 
wave, whose subsidence would leave us in a deep trough. 


EFFICIENCY IN PRODUCTION 

The fundamental cause of the expansion of business and the im- 
provement in standards of living has been the growing efficiency of 
production. We have been able to produce more and more goods and 
services a person at work. This gain in efficiency in turn has been 
due to causes of an enduring and cumulative character, causes that 
enter into the very bodies and minds of our people and into the very 
foundations of our economic structure. The steady spread of educa- 
tion is perhaps the most basic of these upward-pushing forces. Closely 
allied with this is the growth of scientific research with its harvest of 
inventions and discoveries. The abundant savings of the people, with 
the consequent expansion of our capital, have enabled us to provide 
more and better equipment for production, thus reducing costs. One 
could readily name other basic factors which have contributed to our 
progress and which are just as real and powerful to-day as they were 
a month ago and far more powerful than they were even 8 or 10 
years ago, 

PRICES REMAIN STEADY 


The most conclusive evidence that the progress of American in- 
dustry and commerce in recent years has not been fictitious, has not 
been a mere inflationary boom, lies in the steadiness of prices of com- 
modities. Against the immense advance in prices of securities, those 
of goods and services have for years been stationary or with a slight 
downward trend. A business boom which threatens a subsequent 
collapse of business is always accompanied by considerable, if not 
great, advance in commodity prices. 

Some of you may be expecting me to tell you what is going to 
happen to stock prices to-morrow and next week. If you pause to 
think about it, however, you will realize that it would be quite im- 
proper as well as impossible for any Government official to give out 
such an opinion. The careful student of American economic life, 
equipped with an abundance of statistics, can forecast fairly well the 
long-time trends of production and of standards of living and even of 
many more specific branches of business or other economic aspects. 
He can not foresee accurately short-time changes in economic condi- 
tions and least of all those speculative changes which depend largely 
on the psychology of the people or of a fraction of the people. All of 
us are justified, in my opinion, in a profound confidence in the general 
economic future of the country. Just what relation should exist 
between that confidence and his present attitude toward the stock 
market is something for each individual to decide for himself. 
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PRODUCTION GAINS HEAVY 


Broadly speaking, our average per capita production has increased 
by from 50 to 75 per cent since 1900 and by from 25 to 35 per cent 
since 1919, and remember that 1919 was not a depression year but one 
of high activity. I fully believe that the causes which have brought 
about this great advance will accomplish as much during the next 
decade or the next quarter of a century. There may be temporary reces- 
sions, but these can be reduced to a minimum if we all have confidence 
in the general upward trend. Many of the business depressions of past 
“decades have been primarily psychological and could have been avoided 
or minimized if the business men and the masses of the people had had 
the proper confidence in themselves. The general public of to-day under- 
stands, better than ever before, the long-term trends of our economic 
life and the fundamental forces at work in it. I believe that we have 
very good reason to anticipate that this great knowledge will breed 
greater confidence and will prevent us from giving way in any large 
measure to a defeatist psychology. 

INDEXES SUPPORT VIEW 


The fundamental factor in the general situation of business is pur- 
chasing power. Real purchasing power is made up of wages, salaries, 
receipts of farmers, merchants, professional men and others, and the 
profits of industry. These factors have not been changed by the drop 
in stock prices. The national income of the United States at this 
moment is hardly a fraction less than it was a month ago, Established 
indexes, such as the quantity of output of our farms, our mines, and 
our factories and the volume of our railroad transportation support this 
view. 

The number of citizens whose buying ability has been affected by 
the decline in the value of speculative securities ig not very large. 
Their purchases do not make up a very significant fraction of the de- 
mand for goods. There is no reason why the twenty-five or more mil- 
lion families, representing over 95 per cent of our population whose 
incomes remain undiminished, should cut down their purchases of com- 
modities, and therefore very few industries should see any appreciable 
reduction in the sales of their output. 

CAPITAL EQUIPMENT IMPORTANT 


Aside from purchase of goods by consumers for their own actual use, 
the biggest demand for commodities is that for expanding what the 
economists call the capital equipment of the Nation. In normal times 
there is an immense call for building materials, steels, machinery, rail- 
road equipment, and many other classes of goods for the purpose of 
building and equipping factories, public works, and other productive 
enterprises. At least a tenth, and perhaps an eighth of the productive 
energy is normally devoted to this creation of capital goods. If our 
business men and our people maintain that confidence in the future 
which the long experience of the past fully justifies, we shall see no 
diminution in the demand for capital goods as the result of the break 
in stock prices. On the contrary, the diversion of capital from stock 
market speculation to direct productive enterprise might readily increase 
the demand for commodities of this sort. 

STATISTICS HELPFUL 


One of the major grounds for confidence in the steadiness of Ameri- 
can industry lies in the widespread dissemination of better statistical 
information and the practice of business men in guiding their policies 
in the light of such statistics. Never before has American industry and 
commerce been so ably managed as at present. Our commercial and 
industrial corporations are headed by men of broad vision, high qualifi- 
cations and large experience with the intricate problems of our com- 
plex economic scheme. More than this, the executives of American 
business have to-day at their finger tips current facts upon the move- 
ment of their own industries, allied industries and all industry and 
business, which in the last analysis, because of the interdependence 
between industry and industry, is of great importance. Rule-of-thumb 
practices have long since given way to policies based upon proper facts 
and analyses. 

The business man who is momentarily disturbed by the sharp decline 
in stock prices will glance at the current statistics of other economic 
factors. He will find, for example, that in September—of course, actual 
October figures are not yet available—industrial employment was 5 per 
cent greater than a year ago and that the amount of wage payments 
by our factories was 8 per cent larger than in September last year. He 
will see no ground for expecting reduced purchases of commodities on 
the part of the wage earner. He will find that there has been no 
accumulation of stocks of manufactured goods because of overanticipa- 
tion of future demand or because of any present falling off in demand. 

The American Railway Association, which collects advance informa- 
tion as to the probable demands for cars, has received reports indicat- 
ing freight-car requirements for the present quarter are more than 2 
per cent greater than for the same quarter of 1928. This demand for 
freight cars reflects the production of and demand for goods. 


FARMER IN GOOD CONDITION 


Again the statistics show the farmer in a relatively favorable con- 
dition, and his demand for manufactured goods may well be expected to 
remain strong. The quantity of crop production this year has been 
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almost as great as last year when the income of the farmer was the 
highest in history. One can not, of course, forecast the price of farm 
products but thus far they are practically the same as a year ago. 

We must not forget, however, that export trade has become a very 
important factor in American business, Exports of manufactured goods 
especially have increased steadily and rapidly in recent years. We now 
export approximately 10 per cent of the total output of our factories. 
There is no reason to anticipate any decline in this big factor in demand 
and on the contrary the upward movement of recent years is likely to 
continue, 

One of the major indications of general prosperity is the amount of 
new life insurance taken out; only when people have high buying power 
can they afford to add to this protection of their families. Sales of in- 
surance were 15 per cent greater last month than in September, 1928, 
and every recent year has shown a gain in the annual volume of new 
insurance until to-day we have the truly prodigious total of over 
$100,000,000,000 of insurance now in force. Some small fragment of 
this doubtless was bought with the proceeds of speculation but by far 
the greater part of it stands as a mighty symbol of the inherent eco- 
nomic soundness as well as the far-sighted frugality of our Nation. 


STRUCTURE SOUND 


After all, the volume of our purchasing power measures the heights 
of our living standards; it is the impressive manifestation of our high 
wage rates, And basically our normal purchasing power has not been 
appreciably impaired. 

Regardless of regrettable speculative uncertainties, 
and commercial structure of the Nation is sound, 

Good-night and thank you. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Before taking my seat I will be 
glad to yield to the Senator from Iowa for a question. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator has quite ably described 
the terrific speculative gamble which the country has witnessed. 
I did not hear ail of his description, but what I did hear I 
thought was very good. The Senator, however, stated that it is 
an individual problem; that if individuals want to go into stock 
gambling transactions there is no way in which to stop them. 
We have passed laws against poker games and crap games, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I had reference 
to conditions under existing law in saying that it was a purely 
personal matter. I am not saying that Congress could not, in 
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its wisdom, enact laws to prevent a recurrence of what has just 
happened. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Then let me ask the Senator will he sup- 
port the amendment to the tariff bill which has been proposed 
by the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] providing for a 5 
per cent sales tax upon speculative stock transactions when 
the stock is resold within 60 days. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I have not studied the amend- 
ment and do not care to commit myself openly on the subject 
at this moment. I will say, however, that I am in sympathy 
with the amendment so far as I understand it at this time. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Again, the Federal reserve law in its 
present terms prohibits a rediscounting of speculative loans. 
Speculative loans are outlawed now for rediscount purposes by 
the greatest bank ever established in the world, the American 
Federal reserve bunk. Does not the Senator think that such 
loans ought to be outlawed by all banks? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I would want to inquire into 
that subject a little further before expressing an opinion. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is there not the same reason existing 
for outlawing original loans of that character as there is for 
prohibiting the rediscounting of such loans by the Federal Re- 
serve Board? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The Senator from Iowa has 
given considerable study to this question, and I think his opinion 
is made with reference to it. I should want to study it a little 
further before I make any definite decision. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator mentioned the fact that 
business is sound. Former Senator Pepper, an authority on 
such questions, said that 92 per cent of American business 
ultimately fails. Does the Senator consider a system under 
which business concerns may be shaken and destroyed by gum- 
bling institutions which are permitted to exist a sound system 
when 92 per cent of all business ultimately fails? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I am not even willing at this 
moment, without having more information on that subject, to 
admit that the statement the Senator just made is accurate. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I quoted former Senator Pepper as my 
authority, and my own investigation corroborates the statement. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Then that evidently is the view 
of former Senator Pepper, and the Senator from Iowa has the 
same view. I am saying ‘that stocks may have a perfectly 
fictitious value without any relation whatever to their real value 
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or the soundness of the business itself, and that is proven by the 
recent debacle in the stock market. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If it be true that 92 per cent of Ameri- 
can business enterprises ultimately fail, then highway robbery 
is more stable than American business, for more than 8 per cent 
of the highway robbers get away. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That is speculation on the Sena- 
tor’s part. If the Senator has some question to ask me fur- 
ther, I will be very glad to endeavor to answer it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have been very much interested in the 
’ useful remarks the Senator has made, but I am ten thousand 
times more interested in a remedy for the situation to which I 
have referred. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I repeat to the Senator—per- 
baps he did not understand me—that there is no doubt in my 
mind but that Congress in its wisdom may be able to enact 
laws which will prevent any recurrence of this sort of thing. 
I am not certain of that, but I think it is possible. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana 
is correct in that the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosin- 
SON] voiced the sentiments contained in the article which he 
has read. The statement was placed in the Recorp on yester- 
day by the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]. 
However, the Senator from Indiana does injustice to the Senator 
from Arkansas in his criticism of the latter’s statement. The 
statement issued by the Senator from Arkansas reflects the fine 
qualities of statesmanship which have been evidenced through- 
out his long and eventful public sérvice. The only expression 
used by the Senator from Arkansas which the Senator from In- 
diana in the wildest flights of his imagination could interpret as 
being critical of the President was that the enthusiastic state 
ments of President Hoover and President Coolidge and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had encouraged a speculative orgy which no 
effort was made to check, and nothing was done to stop the 
precipitate decline in the market last week. I am sure that 
99 per cent of the people of America will indorse the statement 
of the Senator from Arkansas. 

I did not rise to enter into a political diseussion or to try to 
take any party advantage of what this administration has failed 
to do or what Mr. Raskob has done. The whole situation to-day 
in America is one of such delicate tension that it seems to me 
we could employ our talents and judgment to better advantage 


at this particular time than by criticizing this or that person 
or this or that system. From one end of the country to the other 


people have been hurt. That condition is not confined to the 
city of New York but exists in the remote districts of the 
Senator’s own State and section, in the far West, in the South, 
and throughout the entire country. Of course, thousands on 
thousands of innocent persons who bought stocks on margin 
were engulfed in that precipitate decline, lost their all, and had 
their hopes blasted. 

I do not know what caused the debacle in the stock market; 
the Senator from Indiana does not know what caused it; we all 
may have our different opinions as to what was the cause; but 
we all know what the effect was. I am glad to have read in the 
newspapers that the best minds in the financial world have 
worked day and night counseling together that they might 
devise some plan that will restore actual values in the economic 
life of the Nation, and as one Member of the Senate, I do not 
propose at this particular time to do anything either by vote or 
expression that will retard their efforts to restore economic 
stability. Of course, there were innumerable stocks that, per- 
haps, under the wave of speculation had climbed too high, and 
they had to come down. It is likewise true that in gofag down 
those stocks went so far that the price did not represent their 
true value. The situation we ought to want to see is one in 
which the price of stocks represent their real and true value. 

The Senator from Indiana has taken this occasion to pour 
forth expressions of condemnation on the services of John J. 
Raskob. What has Raskob to do with this controversy? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will wait for one moment 
and let me finish, I shall convince him—and that is no easy 
thing to do. ; 

The Senator thinks that he can get a little political advantage, 
because Mr. Raskob is now the chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, by accusing him of being a great specu- 
lator; and the Senator thinks it might help him in the State of 
Indiana to state that he was chosen by Governor Smith as 
chairman of that party. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, Is not that true? 

Mr. HARRISON. I have not denied it, and if the Senator 
gets any satisfaction out of that statement, I will, of course, 
say that it is true; it is quite true. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And Mr. Raskob is also the 
Senator’s leader, is he not? 

Mr. HARRISON. He is the chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Does not the Senator from 
Mississippi acknowledge Mr. Raskob as his political leader? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not acknowledge anybody as being 
my leader. I am different from the Senator from Indiana in 
that respect. 

But, anyway, Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana can 
not point to any expression of Mr. Raskob that would tend te 
influence the American people into plunging into an orgy of 
wild speculation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana rose. 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope the Senator will bear with me for 
a few moments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
declines to yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Indiana read from a 
statement in a newspaper quoting Mr. Raskob wherein he gave 
his ideas to the country as to the contemplated organization of 
an investment trust, which would permit laboring people to take 
a limited amount of stock, the funds to be derived therefrom 
to be invested not in speculative stock but in stocks producing 
good dividends, sound stocks, as the statement says. 

Of course, the Senator from Indiana, in his own imagination, 
may think that his judgment of stocks is better than that of 
Mr. Raskob, but I dare say that there is not a business man 
in the Senator’s own State but would accept Mr. Raskob’s 
judgment quicker and as being a little better than that of the 
Senator from Indiana. 

The Senator from Indiana sees fit to criticize Mr. Raskob for 
having started out as an office boy at wages of $7.50 a week, 
and of now being interested as one of the leaders of General 
Motors and a very rich man. I admire men who can do that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I am only sorry that the Senator from 
Indiana and myself have not the ingenuity and talent to do 
likewise. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I was careful, I 
thought, to give full credit to Mr. Raskob for the great success 
he has made of his life. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
tion about that. 

Mr. HARRISON. So every expression of Mr. Raskob has 
been to the effect that investments should be made on safe and 
sound lines and in stable stocks, paying good dividends, and the 
Senator from Indiana can point to nothing that would show that 
he has offered encouragement to speculation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, may I interrupt 
the Senator oace more? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes; the Senator may interrupt me. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. There is just one question I 
should like to ask the Senator: What about General Motors 
stock? It has been considered very good, but there is no stock 
that had a more unhappy experience in the recent crash. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know anything about any particu- 
lar stock myself. 

Mr. Raskob is not trying to play politics at this time, with 
this terrible situation confronting the American people; and no 
Democrat wants to play politics with it. It would have been a 
catastrophe if those stocks had declined much further, because 
when the stocks go down in New York to the extent that they did 
recently, the disastrous effect is felt throughout this whole 
country. It does not stop at the individual who made an invest- 
ment and lost. It goes down into the country bank that has put 
money on deposit in New York. It goes into every industry 
that must sell the product of farm and factory. It affects indi- 
viduals in every trade and in every calling and in every section 
of this country ; and it would have proved ruinous to Democrats 
as well as Republicans if the stock decline had not been checked 
and something done to restore confidence and stabilize values in 
the city of New York and throughout the country. 

Mr. Raskob, whom the Senator criticizes, joined in the move- 
ment to try to help the investor of the country who was hanging 
on by his finger tips to the investments he had made. I say 
that because he gave out a statement in New York on last Tues- 
day, appearing in the papers of Wednesday, in which he voiced 
high and patriotic sentiments, which ought to be applauded by 
the Senator frem Indiana, even though they come from the chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee, even though they 
come from the friend of Gov. Alfred E. Smith. In this state- 
ment he was trying to help your administration, because if stocks 


I do not think there is any ques- 
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had continued to decline in value and industries in this country 
had ceased operations and banks had been forced to close their 
doors, it would have been good politically for the Democratic 
Party, yes; but it would have been bad for the American people 
and for this Nation. 

Here is what Mr. Raskob said—this great financier that the 
Senator talks about; this man whose voice perhaps at this par- 
ticular time might inspire some confidence and might help in 
the restoration of economic soundness in this country: 


Many of us have long felt great concern because of the inflated con- 
dition of the stock market during the past several months. 


Has Mr. Mellon ever given out that kind of a statement?—and 
I ask it not in a critical way. Has Mr. Hoover ever given out 
that kind of a statement?—and I ask it not in a critical way. 
Did Mr. Coolidge, before he left the White House and went up 
into Vermont, give out such a statement?—and I ask it not in a 
critical way. No! Those gentlemen did give out statements 
saying that this country was sound, that it was prosperous, that 
it was doing wonderfully under this great Republican adminis- 
tration. I am going to read to the Senator in a moment some 
of those expressions, so that he himself can be convinced; but 
Mr. Raskob, whom he criticizes, says: 

Many of us have long felt great concern because of the inflated con- 
dition of the stock market during the past several months. 

Huge amounts of money have been loaned in the call-money market 
at most attractive rates by people who ordinarily would have this 
money invested in securities. 

The present decline has carried prices in many instances to levels 
ridiculously low, with the result that nearly all the standard railroad 
stocks are cheap, and the industrial list is filled with stocks selling at 
real bargains. 

Prudent investors are now buying stocks in huge quantities, and 
will profit handsomely when this hysteria is over. 

The list is filled with bargains, and I and my friends are all buying 
stocks. 


Did not that inspire confidence? Was Mr. Raskob in that 
statement, because at that time he was the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, trying to hamper the adminis- 
tration, trying to affect adversely the economic life of this 
country? Was he at that time trying to get some party ad- 
vantage out of this deplorable situation? No! He was working 
and trying to help to restore confidence, 

On last Friday, Mr. Hoover—and this is merely in answer to 
what the Senator has stated—returned from his sojourn at 
Louisville and in Ohio; and of course it is a peculiar coincidence 
that this panic in New York happened just after he had left the 
city of Washington, and while he was out there. Now, it may be 
that that was the reason for what happened, but I do not believe 
it. I think it would have happened if Mr. Hoover had been in 
Washington at that particular time. 

Just as soon as he returned, however, Mr. Hoover issued a 
statement from the White House, appearing in the New York 
Times of Saturday morning, October 26, the heading being: 


President Hoover issues a statement of reassurance on continued 
prosperity of fundamental business. 


Says he: 


The fundamental business of the country—that is, production and 
distribution of commodities, is on a sound and prosperous basis, 


And I desire to point out that the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, Doctor Klein, whom the Senator has quoted and 
whose speech he puts into the Recorp, said in that speech that 
the growth of the income of the Nation and the advance in the 
well-being of its business men, its wage earners, and its farmers 
during recent years has not been due to boom psychology, nor 
to temporary and fleeting causes. Why, similar fine expres- 
sions regarding business prosperity and soundness were voiced 
in the last utterances of the ex-President of the United States, 
Mr. Coolidge. There has not been a speech made in any cam- 
paign since I became of voting age by any Republican leader of 
this country who has not tried to impress upon his audience 
that having the Republican Party in power insures stability of 
business and the maintenance of prosperity, and that if the 
Democrats get in everything will go to the “demnition bow- 
wows.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. RosrNnson] stated that 
throughout Indiana in his last campaign. I heard it over the 
radio and read it in the papers everywhere; and we all know— 
though I dislike even to give a partisan tinge to the discus- 
sion—that if Governor Smith had been elected and we had been 
in power, and this catastrophe had come, there would have been 
speeches, and I imagine that my friend from Indiana would 
have led in the chorus, saying “ We told you so! We said that 
the Democrats did not have sufficient qualities of statesmanship 
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to run the Government. If they had just lifted their finger, if 
they had just consulted with these powers that be in New York, 
we would not have had this terrible situation. Stocks would 
not have gone down; but it is the natural sequence that fol- 
lowed the acquisition of power by the Democratic Party.” And 
yet, because the leader of the Democratic forces in this body 
gives voice to fine expressions of statesmanship, and says, too, 
in order to restore confidence, that stocks will climb back to 
their real values, the Senator from Indiana utilizes an hour of 
the Senate’s time in condemnation and criticism of John J. 
Raskob. 

Let us get about our business. Let us hope, as Democrats and 
Republicans, that the situation will improve, not only in New 
York but throughout the country, and that stock prices will 
represent real values, and let us hesitate to do anything that 
will embarrass or confuse the situation at this particular time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to congratulate the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] on the valuable assistance 
rendered by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rogpinson] in se- 
curing the early passage of the tariff bill. I am serious about 
that, Mr. President, because if we are forced to listen to a few 
more fulminations like that which emanated from the Senator 
from Indiana to-day we shall all be willing to vote on this bill 
on the theory that self-preservation is the first law of nature. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to waste any time in replying 
to the suggestion, brilliant though it is, that the stock crash 
during the last week or 10 days is attributable to John J. Ras- 
kob and King George. I do not profess to know what was 
responsible for the stock crash. I join with every sincere man 
and woman in regretting the stupendous losses that were suf- 
fered by men and women who were the victims. But the Sena- 
tor from Indiana, in his effort to exculpate—if that word is 
proper in the circumstances—those who have been responsible 
for the Government of the United States during the last few 
years from any responsibility for the events which have led up 
to this crash, has sought to lay responsibility on the party that 
is not in power, because the man who happens to be chairman 
of its national committee has been a great investor, we are told, 
and has grown rich by his ability in industry. 

It would be just as fair to charge any Member of the Senate 
with responsibility for the defeat of some ambitious young 
politician because he went out and sought to acquire a seat in 
the Senate of the United States because he admired the per- 
formances of some Member of this body. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson], in his statement 
the other day, said nothing that could have been construed into 
a condemnation of any policy or act of this administration or 
of President Hoover in bringing about this unfortunate financial 
situation in the stock market, unless it might have been his 
reference to the statement issued on last Saturday morning or 
Friday evening by the President. ; 

Mr. President, why did the President of the United States 
issue that statement? I have here the Washington Post, which 
is not unfriendly to the administration, and its leading editorial 
Saturday, October 26, was based upon a statement just issued 
by the President. I will not take the time of the Senate to read 
it all, but I will quote from it. The title of the editorial is 
Sound Conditions. I read: 


President Hoover has taken timely and wholesome action by inform- 
ing the people that the fundamental business conditions of the country 
are sound, thereby checking unwarranted interpretations of the slump 
in the stock market. 


I do not criticize the President for issuing that statement. 
I am willing to accord to him the belief that he thought the 
conditions of hysteria and panic which then prevailed justified 
the issuance of the statement. I am inclined to believe that 
they did justify the issuance of a statement from the President 
of the United States. But it will be idle for the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. RosBinson] or for any other Senator to contend 
that the President’s statement issued on last Saturday morning 
was not precipitated by the crash in the New York stock market, 
which it was intended at least to reverse, if possible. Other- 
wise there would have been no occasion to issue a statement re- 
assuring the country that business conditions were sound. I 
quote further from the editorial: 


There is no valid reason for associating the collapse of certain 
market prices with suggestions of an unhealthy business condition in 
the country, according to the unmistakable purport of the President's 
statement. No man or woman who is working and not speculating has 
any cause to worry. 


Then the editorial goes on at some length to describe the con- 
ditions, and without reading it I ask that it may be printed 
in full at this point in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
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There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Washington Post, Saturday, October 26, 1929] 
SOUND CONDITIONS 


President Hoover has taken timely and wholesome action by inform- 
ing the people that the fundamental business conditions of the country 
are sound, thereby checking unwarranted interpretations of the slump 
in the stock market. * 

There is no valid reason for associating the collapse of certain market 
prices with suggestions of an unhealthy business condition in the coun- 
try, according to the unmistakable purport of the President's state- 
ment. No man or woman who is working and not speculating has any 
cause to worry. 

Mr. Hoover points out that the production and distribution of com- 
modities is on a sound and prosperous basis and that the average prices 
of commodities have not increased, despite the fact that production and 
consumption are at high levels. 

With the cost of living stabilized at a time when wages show a 
tendency to increase, and with the output per worker also increasing, 
there are reliable indications of what the President describes as “a 
healthy condition.” 

The President finds that high interest rates induced by stock specula- 
tion have to some extent affected the construction and building indus- 
tries, and he also finds that a temporary drop in grain prices has coin- 
cided sympathetically with stock-market declines. But this is regarded 
as of secondary importance, although it carries a plain warning against 
the inevitable evils of unrestrained speculation. 

With a wholesome condition of business and a continued premium on 
every man’s honest day’s work there is every reason for confidence. 
The country as a whole need not be disturbed over fluctuations in 
inflated prices on the stock market. 

As might have been expected, the stock market flurry brought a sug- 
gestion of a senatorial investigation. Fortunately, this is not taken 
seriously. Stock speculation is meeting a more telling rebuke than 
politicians could administer. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Roprnson] has undertaken to create the impression that 
by no act of the Secretary of the Treasury, by no statement he 
ever made, and that by no statement ever issued by Mr. 
Coolidge, were men encouraged to speculate in the stock market. 
The so-called Coolidge bull market began after the election of 
1924. It was assumed by those who were interested in the 
prices of industrial stocks that the election of Mr. Coolidge 
foreshadowed an era in which the Government of the United 
States would keep its hands entirely aloof from business trans- 
actions or financial manipulation. 

Based upon that belief, which was probably well founded, 
there began immediately after the election of 1924 what has 
become known as the Coolidge bull market. From that day 
until the day when the Coolidge administration retired from 
office there was scarcely a day, week, or month when there was 
a serious slump in the prices of industrial stocks in the United 
States that did not bring forth a statement from the Secretary 
of the Treasury reassuring the country that there was no reason 
for the decline in the value of industrial stocks. 

Some months ago, when the Federal Reserve Board was 
popularly supposed to be in a deadlock as to whether rediscount 
rates should be increased in order that market speculation 
might be curbed, in order that brokers’ loans might be held 
down, it was a common rumor, if not an open secret, that the 
Secretary of the Treasury was exerting his full power in the 
Federal Reserve Board to prevent the increase of rediscount 
rates to such an extent that it was a common rumor months 
before the rediscount rate was finally raised that the Secretary 
of the Treasury had threatened to resign if the Federal 
Reserve Board increased rediscount rates from 5 to 6 per cent. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. RoBiNson] had these things 
in mind when he issued the statement the other day charging 
at least a portion of the responsibility for the orgy of specula- 
tion in which people have indulged to the attitude of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the former President. 

Mr. President, there appeared to-day in the New York World 
an editorial which I shall read, because it is brief. It sets forth 
the incidents about which I am talking. The title of this 
editorial is “That Coolidge-Mellon Market.” I read from the 
editorial; 

Senator Ropinson of Arkansas makes the point that if the Democrats 
had been in power when the stampede on the stock exchange occurred 
“the ruinous results would have been charged by Republican leaders to 
the financial policies of the administration.” 


No man can deny that statement, not even the Senator from 
Indiana. The charge would have been made regardless of the 
fact that Congress might not even have been in extra session, so 
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that no legislation could have been enacted. No Executive policy 
might have been determined upon. Yet the mere fact that such 
a crash might have occurred after the inauguration of a Demo- 
cratic administration would have brought forth criticism much 
more vicious and more pointed, no doubt, in their efforts to dis- 
credit the Democratic administration than have been forth- 
coming from anybody seeking to discredit the administration 
now in power, for nobody has done that. I quote further: 


And so they would. Even with a Republican administration in full 
power Senator Watson has tried to place the blame for the debacle on 
the Democrats and insurgents. If they had only let Mr. Grundy have 
his way about the tariff bill, stock prices, according to his theory, would 
never have broken. 

Senator Roprnson does not blame the policies of the presert adminis 
tration for all that has recently happened in Wall Street. The break 
came not because of this or that thing done by the administration but 
because the boom had been overdone, and it is at this point that he finds 
certain Republican spokesmen culpable. There is ample evidence te 
support this verdict. During 1927 and 1928 Mr. Coolidge or Secretary 
Mellon, and sometimes both of them, repeatedly came forward with 
cheerful statements which supplied a stimulus to the stock market at 
the very moment it was needed. When the market grew stale in Jan- 
uary, 1927, Mr. Mellon injected new life into it with a highly optimistic 
interview, and the bull movement was soon under full headway again. 


Every Senator on this floor remembers that interview. Every 
Senator on this floor remembers that stocks were sagging at that 
time, and every Senator who kept in touch with the financial 
developments and the course of events will recall that, based 
upon that optimistic statement of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the market again started upward and thousands if not hundreds 
of thousands of men and women were encouraged to buy in the 
hope that a brief and a favorable turn of the market might 
bring profits to their exchequer. 


In March of the same year the market had another period of hesi- 
tancy, and he applied the stimulant again, with the desired results. 
During the summer Mr. Mellon visited Europe. 


We all remember that trip of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
Europe. 


During the summer Mr. Mellon visited Europe, and in June when 
stock prices began to sag Mr. Coolidge came to the rescue. And then 
one day early in January, 1928, after a sharp decline in stocks follow- 
ing a report of a huge increase in brokers’ loans, Mr. Coolidge amazed 
even Wall Street itself by announcing that neither he nor Mr. Mellon 
saw any danger in the expansion of brokers’ loans. To the traders that 
seemed almost too good to be true. Prices not only rebounded but 
both the stock exchange and the curb enjoyed the most active days in 
their history up to that time. This constant prodding from Washing- 
ton played no small part in bringing on the orgy of speculation which 
has had such unfortunate results during the past 10 days. Senator 
Rostnson is right in ascribing much of the responsibility to a former 
Republican administration, and particularly to Messrs. Mellon and 
Coolidge. The fault lies not in the break in the market—that had to 
come—but in the careful fostering of conditions which made the break 
inevitable. 


Mr. President, that editorial, I think, in the restraint of its 
statement and the fairness of its conclusions, sets forth com- 
pletely the situation, and the responsibility for it at least in 


part. Therefore I do not desire to take any further time of the 
Senate in discussing it. I agree absolutely with the statements 
it contains. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I just felt that I should say this: I note that 
in the New York World editorial which the Senator has read 
certain remarks were attributed to the senior Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Watson]. Of course, I do not know whether that 
is correct or not; but I do know that I have never seen any 
such remarks attributed to the Senator from Indiana, and two 
or three Senators with whom I have talked say they never saw 
any remarks of that character attributed to him. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not able to say whether the Senator 
from Indiana said the precise things set out in the editorial or 
not. I neither confirm nor deny the statement, because I do not 
know. 

Mr. JONES. I was very sure the Senator would make that 
statement. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp two editorials from the Baltimore 
Sun, one dealing with the President’s statement of yesterday in 
reference to the tariff; the other dealing with the decline in the 
market. I ask that the one dealing with the decline in the 
stock market be inserted in the Recorp immediately following 
the remarks of the Senator from Kentucky. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
There being no objection, the editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Baltimore Sun, October 30, 1929] 
A DOPE PEDDLER 


The stock-market crash is obviously the result of many forces, most 
of them transitory and all of them combined incapable of upsetting the 
firm base of prosperity. The task of unraveling and weighing all of 
these forces, which in all their fury yesterday did not touch the main- 
springs of prosperity, is one that will occupy specialists for many years. 
An aspect of the crash, however, that is perfectly obvious to anyone 
who reads is that it is an inevitable reaction to a consistent post-war 
Republican policy of pumping artificial stimulants into the economic 
system, 

Throughout the Coolidge administration statements were consistently 
given off from the White House and the Treasury which served to arouse 
popular enthusiasm for stock speculation. With the highest officers of 
the Federal Government playing such a role it was inevitable that 
people generally should be taken with the stock-gambling fever. The 
results are at present being painfully recorded. To his credit it can be 
said that President Hoover has not played the réle of a come-on man 
for the stockbrokers. He has confined his observations on the economic 
conditions of the country to basic considerations of trade and industry, 
and has not used the White House to broadcast stock-market tips. 

At the exact time, however, when we are witnessing the collapse of 
a speculative structure in stocks, pumped up to dizzy heights with 
Republican statesmen at the pump handles, the Republican administra- 
tion is actively engaged in inflating another part of the economic struc- 
ture. The Federal Farm Board, an agency of Hoover design and com- 
posed of Hoover appointees, during recent days has committed the 
Federal Government to the task of fixing wheat and cotton prices at 
levels higher than those existing in a market free from Government 
manipulation. 

With the Government definitely committed to a program of price boost- 
ing for agriculture, there is one basis for a speculative boom, Such a 
boom is not at all likely to materialize soon. Agriculture still has too 
much to reclaim out of the wreckage of its last speculative joy ride, 
disastrously concluded in 1920, to become a “ blue chip” in the near 
future. The fact remains, however, the Government is opening the way 


to what might become a speculative spree by providing artificial stimulus 
to a great industry. 
Because the United States has such enormous economic strength its 


vitality thus far has not been dangerously sapped by speculative 
sprees. But such sprees are grossly wasteful, consume resources far 
better devoted to constructive projects, and carry great personal 
disaster in their wake, 

If they were purely the product of an unquenchable American thirst 
for gambling, they would have to be written off as a product of a quaint 
human nature, to be treated only by individual counsel. The fact is, 
however, that under recent Republican administrations, professing to be 
peculiarly aloof from paternalism, the Government has taken a direct 
hand in the promotion of speculation. It did it in the stock market, and 
now it is pumping stimulants into agriculture. 

In other words, since the war the Republican Party, deserting all its 
long-professed principles, has become an economic dope peddler, That 
fact should not be lost sight of in the confusion that attends the ending 
of the latest and largest stock-market spree. 


{From the Baltimore Sun, November 1, 1929] 


MR. HOOVER’S STATEMENT 

It is impossible to describe President Hoover’s statement on the tariff 
yesterday as other than so many paragraphs of nonsense. 

If Mr. Hoover sought to use the White House sounding board to 
make a partisan argument to the country that the Democrats and insur- 
gents who have opposed the Smoot-Hawley bill have improperly delayed 
consideration and action, he trifled with the intelligence of the country. 
The bill has not been improperly delayed, and everybody, including the 
President, knows this to be true. Mr. Hoover speaks of the bill hav- 
ing been in the hands of the Senate since June. But he well knows 
that it was late in August before the Finance Committee, controlled by 
his party and his followers, presented the measure to the Senate. It 
has been open to discussion on the floor for approximately two months— 
little enough time for such a sweeping revision as has been attempted, 
little enough time in comparison with other tariff debates in the Senate. 

If Mr. Hoover was not using the White House sounding board in a 
merely partisan attempt to score on the Democrats, if he was actually 
making an effort to bring about the passage of the Smoot-Hawley bill 
by the Senate within two weeks, his statement was equally nonsensical. 
The President’s prestige with the country is very great. But it is not 
great enough to crowd through this bill in a fortnight. So far as the 
Senate is concerned, the Democrats and insurgents who have halted the 
grab that came from the House and from the majority of the Finance 
Comunittee are still in control. So far as the public is concerned, one 
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may quote Mr. Mark Sullivan, who certainly is not an enemy of the 
Hoover administration. Writing only yesterday in the _ sianchly 
Republican New York Herald Tribune of the public's attitude, Mr. Sul- 
livan said: “ These reports say the bill is damned equally by those who 
understand it, or think they do, and by those who do not.” 

There is no trouble in understanding that Mr. Hoover is disturbed by 
the developments in the Senate’s debate on the tariff bill. He called 
Congress into special session to enact legislation for the relief of the 
farmer. This legislation was to take two forms. One was the measure 
setting up a great revolving fund to be loaned to cooperatives. The 
other was to be a revision upward in the tariff rates on agricultural 
commodities—-a dubious undertaking, but one the farmers wanted and 
one Mr. Hoover had pledged. Mr. Hoover is in very grave danger of 
failing to redeem his tariff pledge to the farmers, and of having the 
issue run into the congressional campaign which will open within a 
few months. In addition, he is within a hair's breadth of one of the 
most embarrassing upsets in the Senate any of the Presidents bas 
known. The feeble Mr. Coolidge knew nothing in the first year of his 
term like the threatened debacle in the Senate. It is being compared 
with Woodrow Wilson's defeat. But that occurred at the end of Mr. 
Wilson’s second term and when he was physically flat on his back, a 
stricken man, 

The solid grounds for Mr. Hoover’s perturbation may well be con- 
ceded. But when he seeks relief, he should turn not to a partisan 
maneuver against the Democrats, He should look squarely at his own 
responsibility. He said, in outlining tariff legislation to this session of 
Congress, that revision of rates applying to industries should be limited 
to those which are suffering “ slackening of activity ” and “ insurmount- 
able competition.” And it is known, it has been demonstrated over and 
over again, that the Smoot-Hawley bill gives additional tariff subsidies 
to concerns that have been breaking all records in profits. Mr. Hoover 
is in trouble because he has stood by in silence while his party flouted 
his own professed principles. He could intervene in a congressional de- 
bate in behalf of the flexible tariff, but not for honest industrial rates. 
He could intervene in a congressional debate against the farmers’ de- 
benture, but not for honest industrial rates. 

Mr. Hoover, in his statement yesterday, offered as an excuse for his 
silence that he could not be expected to pass on rates for thousands 
of commodities. That also is nonsensical. It is the kind of thing a 
man says when he does not wish to act. In the first place, Mr. Hoover 
has at his elbow the machinery by which he could obtain information on 
all rates as fast as the Senate. In the second place, Mr. Hoover can 
form judgment upon industrial rates as well to-day as he could if and 
when a completed tariff bill were presented to him. Is the country to 
believe that, in the event Mr. Hoover’s party could have its way in Con- 
gress, he would sign any tariff bill submitted to him simply because he 
felt that he could not pass on thousands of rates? Is that—-a man 
with his hands down—what the country has to expect from the great 
business executive voted into the White House last year? 

There is a suggestion in this strange statement of yesterday that Mr. 
Hoover may really believe that amazing course would be proper. He 
talks of the impossibility of his passing on the rates. He talks of the 
difficulty the Senate has had with rates, as shown in the protracted 
debate. Then he talks of the beauty of the flexible-tariff plan—that 
gorgeous system which, as Mr. Hoover's friend, Alfred P. Dennis, of the 
Tariff Commission, has explained, does flex, but only upward. Assum- 
ing this part of the Hoover statement to have any real meaning, the 
only conclusion from it must be that any sort of a tariff bill may be 
passed by Congress and any sort of a tariff bill may be signed by the 
President, provided only that the President may subsequently revise the 
rates at will. And if that means anything, it means that Congress shall 
go through the constitutional motions of representing the people in the 
levying of taxes, but that actual power to tax shall rest in one man— 
Herbert Hoover. 

It is not necessary to argue the vice of any such surrender of con- 
stitutional power by Congress. But if it were necessary, one could 
turn to the speech of Mr, Hoover in the 1928 campaign, in which he 
sonorously declared that the American people will never delegate power 
over the tariff system to any commission save—to use his own words— 
the great commission of their own choosing, the Congress of the United 
States. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. SMITH obtained the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield for that purpose? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield for that purpose, provided I do not lose 
the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
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Allen Fletcher Jones Shortridge 
Ashurst Frazier Kean Simmons 
Barkley George Kendrick Smith 
Bingham Gillett Keyes Smoot 

Black Glass McKellar Steck 

Blaine Glenn MecNar Steiwer 
Blease Goff Metca Swanson 
Borah Goldsborough Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Gould Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Greene Norris Trammell 
Brookhart Hale Nye Tydings 
Broussard Harris Oddie Vandenberg 
Capper Harrison Overman Wagner 
Caraway Hastings Patterson Walcott 
Connally Hatfield Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Hawes Pittman Walsh, Mont, 
Couzens Hayden Ransdell Warren 
Cutting Hebert Reed Waterman 
Deneen Heflin Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Edge Howell Schall 

Fess Johnson Sheppard 


Mr. SCHALL. I should like to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Suresteap] is still detained from the Senate by illness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANpDENBERG in the chair). 
Kighty-two Senators have answered to their names. A quorum 
is present. 


FARMERS NATIONAL GRAIN CORPORATION 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, through the cooperation of the 
Federal Farm Board and the cooperative grain-handling asso- 
ciations and the national farm organizations, the Farmers 
National Grain Corporation has just been organized and incor- 
porated. 

This is the first big step toward solving the farm problem 
for the producers of grain, including wheat, under the new 
agricultural marketing act. Of course, it is an experiment, as 
is the agricultural marketing act, but it is an experiment that 
promises much for the future. 

In asking unanimous consent to have printed in the Rrcorp 
statements from the Federal Farm Board and also a copy of 
the articles of incorporation of the Farmers National Grain 
Corporation, I desire to approve this step taken by the board 
and to express the hope that it will be of material benefit to 
the wheat growers and other grain growers of the country. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a copy of statements issued 
by the Farm Board under date of October 28 and 29, and also 
a copy of the articles of incorporation of the Farmers National 
Grain Corporation and ask that they be printed in the Recorp 
in connection with these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


With the filing of articles of incorporation at Wilmington, Del., 
to-day the Farmers National Grain Corporation, a central marketing 
agency for the grain cooperatives of the United States, came into legal 
existence, with headquarters in Chicago. This is the first national 
commodity cooperative sales association to be set up under the guid- 
ance of the Federal Farm Board. Similar organizations for the wool 
and mohair and livestock cooperatives are in the process of formation 
and will be completed at an early date. Organization of the coopera- 
tives handling other commodities on national or regional lines, depend- 
ent upon the particular commodity, is being fostered by the Farm Board 
in the hope that they, too, will put themselves in position to take full 
advantage of the provisions of the agricultural marketing act. 

The Farmers National Grain Corporation is organized on a strictly 
cooperative basis, which will make use—to the greatest extent pos- 
sible—of all existing farmer-owned grain-marketing facilities. The 
organization will have adequate capital, and if given the support of 
existing farmer-owned grain-marketing associations will handle annually 
a volume considerably in excess of 500,000,000 bushels of all grains. 
General and active management of the corporation will be in the hands 
of a general manager, who, the by-laws provide, “shall be a person 
acceptable to the said Federal Farm Board.” 

This corporation provides a medium through which the Federal Farm 
Board may make loans to cooperative grain-marketing associations, 
both for current marketing purposes and for the acquirement of physi- 
cal facilities. Such an organization, if properly managed and properly 
supported by the farmer-owned grain-marketing associations, should 
not only reduce local and terminal marketing costs, and eliminate 
much waste in marketing, but also should exert a strong influence 
toward greater market-price stabilization. 

The Farmers National Grain Corporation provides a plan whereby 
farmers may extend their cooperative grain-marketing activities on 
extensive scale into the domestic terminal and export markets. The 
plan which has been provided is the result of conscientious effort on 
the part of a committee representing all types of existing farmer- 
owned grain-marketing agencies. Great pains have been taken to 
insure that the provisions are essentially fair to all types of grain- 
marketing associations and provision has been made for insuring fair 
representation for all associations in accordance with the relative 
volume of business and support which they give to the corporation in 
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future years. Best of all, it provides a means whereby the grain 
producers may help themselves through their own efforts rather than 
by receiving what might be termed a direct “dole” out of public 
funds. With these provisions the new corporation has a splendid 
opportunity for accomplishing worth-while results for grain producers 
and should receive the full support of all existing farmer-owned grain- 
marketing associations, 

At the call of the Federal Farm Board 52 representatives of 36 
farmer-owned grain-marketing associations met in Chicago July 26 as 
the first step in the organization of the corporation. An organization 
committee of 16 members was created and met with the Farm Board 
in Chicago late in August, at which time a subcommittee of 3 members 
was designated to draft articles of incorporation and by-laws. This 
subcommittee conferred with the Farm Board in Chicago early in 
October and again in Washington two weeks later, when complete 
agreement was reached on the details of organization. The subcom- 
mittee made its final report to the organization committee in Chicago 
October 25 and the articles of incorporation and by-laws were formally 
adopted and ordered filed. 

The corporation has an authorized capital stock of $10,000,000 and 
no patronage dividends will be distributed until the capital and surplus 
total $20,000,000. Dividends on all stocks will be limited to 8 per 
cent, Stock may be subscribed for only by farmer elevator associa- 
tions, farmer-owned grain sales agencies, and growers’ grain pools upon 
the minimum basis of one $100 share for each 2,000 bushels of all grains 
handled by the association. Stock may be paid for in full or on terms, 
If purchased on terms, 10 per cent must be paid down, and the balance 
covered by five notes of equal amount, one of which is payable annually. 

Only associations meeting the provisions of the Capper-Volstead Act 
may subscribe for the capital stock of the corporation. The main pro- 
visions of this act are: 

First. That the membership shall be made up of agricultural pro- 
ducers ; 

Second. That the association must be operated for the mutual benefit 
of its members; 

Third. That the association does not do more business with non- 
members than with members; and 

Fourth. The association must conform to one of the following: 
Either that it follow the principle of one vote per member, or else 
dividends on capital stock must be limited to 8 per cent. 

At the present time, according to records in the division of coopera- 
tive marketing, Federal Farm Board, about 54 per cent of all farmers’ 
elevators in the United States now comply with the provisions of this 
act. In addition, a very large proportion of the farmers’ elevator asso- 
ciations which do not now comply with the provisions of the act can 
do so by changing one or more of the provisions in their by-laws. 

The corporation will have 19 directors, 7 of whom shall be selected 
by the farmers’ elevator associations, 5 by the farmer-owned grain sales 
agencies, 5 by the growers’ grain pools, and 1 each by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and the National Grange, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. With the exception of the incorporating directors, and part of 
the first board, each director will hold office for a term of three years. 
The territory within which the corporation will operate is to be divided 
into five districts and directors from any district will be nominated by 
the type of association which they represent, which nomination will be 
equivalent to election at the annual meeting of stockholders in April 
of each year. Provision is made for reapportionment of directors from 
time to time as inequalities develop. 

In making arrangements to handle the grain of its stockholding mem- 
bers the corporation may buy the grain or handle it on a brokerage 
basis. The corporation will undertake to assist and strengthen its 
stockholding member associations, but where duplication of effort or 
wasteful practices exist attempt will be made to eliminate such waste 
as soon as practicable. 





The following statement was issued in Chicago Saturday, October 26, 
by the new Farmers National Grain Corporation : 

“Articles of incorporation and by-laws of the Farmers National Grain 
Corporation have been unanimously adopted by the organization com- 
mittee of 16 members selected several weeks ago by grain growers’ 
representatives throughout the United States. The articles will be re- 
leased to the public in Washington, D. C., immediately after they are 
filed. The following officers have been elected by the incorporating board 
of directors : 

“S. J. Cottington, president, Stanhope, Iowa; C. E. Haff, vice presi- 
dent, Salina, Kans.; L. BE. Webb, secretary-treasurer, Dodge City, Kans. 

“ Below are the names of the executive committee members: 

“J. J. Knight, Kansas City, Kans.; F. H. Sloan, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. ; 
William H. Settle, Indianapolis, Ind. ; John Manley, Enid, Okla. 

“The incorporating board of directors is composed of the following 
men: 8. J. Cottington, Stanhope, Iowa; C. E. Huff, Salina, Kans. 


L. E. Webb, Dodge City, Kans.; William H. Settle, Indianapolis, Ind. 
M. W. Thatcher, St. Paul, Minn.; George Duis, Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Ernest R. Downie, Wichita, Kans.; John Manley, Enid, Okla.; H. G. 
Keeney, Omaha, Nebr.; E. G. McCollom, Indianapolis, Ind.; Lawrence 
Farlow, Bloomington, Ill.; F. H. Sloan, Sioux Falls, 8. Dak.; P. A. Lee, 
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Grand Forks, N. Dak.; 8S. H. Thompson, Chicago, Tll.; L. 
Columbus, Ohio; J. J. Knight, Kansas City, Mo. 
“The headquarters of the Farmers National Grain Corporation will be 
in Chicago.” 


J. Taber, 


CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION OF FARMERS NATIONAL GRAIN CORPORATION 
ARTICLE I 

The name of this corporation is Farmers National Grain Corporation. 
ARTICLE II 

@ 


Its principal office, in the State of Delaware, is to be located at No. 7 
West Tenth Street, in the city of Wilmington, county of New Castle, 
and the name and address of its resident agent is the Corporation Trust 
Co. of America, No. T West Tenth Street, Wilmington, Del, 

ARTICLE III 


The nature of the business and the objects and purposes proposed to 
be transacted, prompted, and carried on are to do any or all the things 
mentioned as fully and to the same extent as natural persons might or 
could do, viz: 

Section 1. To promote and provide a medium for unity of effort by 
farmers and their associations in the handling and marketing of wheat 
and other grains; to reduce waste in the marketing of grain and effect 
economies with reference thereto; and to do anything that is conducive 
to carrying out the policy of the Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica stated in the agricultural marketing act, approved June 15, 1929 
(Public, No. 10, 7ist Cong.). The word “grain” as used in this cer- 
tificate shall include all grains and freld seeds which the Federal Farm 
Board hereinafter mentioned shall determine are covered by said words. 

Sec, 2. To establish, maintain, and provide facilities in any grain 
market or elsewhere for efficiently and economically handling and mar- 
keting, in any capacity and on any basis that may be agreed upon, 
wheat and other grains; to prepare, grade, test, and mix the same for 
market, to buy, sell, and distribute the same, and to do anything that 
is conducive to any of said purposes, 

Sec. 3. To buy grain from its stockholders and others and sell the 
same, but it shall not deal in grain of nonstockholders to an amount 
greater in value than such as is handled by it for stockholders. 

Suc, 4. To enter into contracts, if deemed advisable, with stockholders 
or others requiring them to market their grain for a specified period to 
or through this corporation; and to act as agent, representative, or 
owner with reference to wheat or other grain in the handling, preparing 
for market, and marketing of the same. 

Sec. 5. To lease, purchase, or construct storage and other physical 
facilities for the storing, handling, preparing for market, and marketing 
of grain, which can not reasonably be provided through the local or 
regional cooperative activities of stockholders hereof, such as storage 
and marketing facilities for grain at diversion or other points and at 
terminal markets. 

Sec. 6. To lend money in keeping with the restrictions and limitations 
prescribed in said agricultural marketing act to farmer-owned grain- 
elevator associations, grain-sales agencies and grain pools which are 
stockholders hereof, for the purpose of enabling them to construct or 
acquire by purchase or lease physical facilities for the storing, bandling, 
preparing for market, and marketing of wheat and/or other grains. 

Sec. 7. To lend money to farmer-owned grain-elevator associations, 
grain-sales agencies, and grain pools which are stockholders hereof to 
assist them in financing and marketing the grain of their members or 
stockholders and to enable such associations to make advances to their 
members or stockholders on grain delivered by them; but no loan shall 
be made for any of the purposes described in this or the preceding 
paragraphs, if it is evident that to do so would encourage inefficient 
and/or undesirable competition among or between cooperative asso- 
ciations, nor shall any such loan be made to any association unless it 
patronizes and uses the marketing facilities of this corporation. 

Sec. 8. To establish and maintain a department for educational and 
publicity purposes which shall (a) prepare and disseminate information 
on agricultural cooperation and matters pertaining thereto; provided 
that such activity in any territory shall be conducted in harmony with 
the work of all stockholders of this corporation operating in such ter- 
ritory; (b) assemble and distribute information relative to adjusting 
the production of agricultural products to the prospective demand 
therefor. 

Src. 9. To encourage the improvement of business efficiency of asso- 
ciations holding stock herein by making available to such associations, 
when desired, experienced accountants and business analysts and such 
information as may be of value in this connection. 

Sec. 10. To establish and maintain a research department (a) for the 
purpose of assembling, analyzing, and disseminating statistics and other 
information relative to the supply of agricultural products and the de- 
mand for such products, and in addition to acquire and interpret data 
relative to prices; (b) to analyze and interpret business statistics of 
members, associations, and others. 

Sec. 11. To buy, acquire, hold, own, lease, sell, and otherwise dispose 
of and exercise all privileges of ownership over such real or personal 
property of any character as may be deemed necessary or convenient 
for the conduct and operation of this corporation, 
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Sec. 12. To acquire the rights and property and to undertake the 
whole or any part of the assets and liabilities, of any person, firm, 
association, or corporation for the purpose of furthering the grain 
business authorized herein; to pay for the same in cash, the bonds of 
this company, or otherwise, to hold or in any manner dispose of the 
whole or any part of the property so purchased, to conduct in any 
lawful manner the whole or any part of any business so acquired and 
to exercise all the powers necessary or convenient in and about the, 
conduct and management of such business. 

Sec. 13. To guarantee, purchase, or otherwise acquire, hold, sell, 
assign, transfer, mortgage, pledge, or otherwise dispose of shares of 
the capital stock, bonds, or other evidence of indebtedness created by 
other corporations for the purpose of furthering the grain business 
authorized herein and while the holder of such stock to exercise all the 
rights and privileges of ownership, including the right to vote thereon. 

Sec. 14. To borrow money for any of the purposes of this corporation 
without limitation ; and to issue bonds, deeds of trust, debentures, notes, 
and other obligations therefor, and to secure the same by pledge, mort- 
gage, or trust deed, on the whole or any part of the property of this 
corporation either real or personal, or to issue bonds, notes, or other 
obligations without any such security. 

Sec. 15. To draw, make, accept, indorse, guarantee, execute, and issue 
promissory notes, bills of exchange, drafts, warrants, certificates, and 
all kinds of obligations and negotiable or transferable instruments for 
any purpose that is deemed to further the objects for which this 
corporation is formed. 

Sec. 16. To purchase, hold, and reissue the shares of its capital 
stock, as provided by law. 

Sec. 17. To do any of or all the things herein set forth, to the same 
extent as natural persons might or could do and in any part of the 
world, as principal, agent, contractor, trustee, or otherwise, alone or in 
company with others, and in addition to all the powers herein enumer- 
ated the corporation may perform any and all other functions neces- 
sary to the handling and merchandising of grain. 

Sec. 18. The objects specified herein shall, except where otherwise 
expressed, be in no way limited nor restricted by reference to or infer- 
ence from the terms of any other clause or paragraph of this certificate 
of incorporation. 

Sec. 19. The foregoing shall be construed both as objects and powers 
and the enumeration thereof shall not be held to limit or restrict in 
any manner the general powers conferred on this corporation by the ' 
laws of the State of Delaware, all of which are hereby expressly | 
claimed. 

ARTICLE IV 


SecTION 1. The total number of shares of stock which this corpora- . 
tion is authorized to issue is 100,000 shares of the par value of $100 
each, amounting to $10,000,000. 

Sec. 2. When this corporation shall have 30 or more stockholders 
no stockholder shall be permitted to own more than one-twentieth of 
the total outstanding shares of said stock, and the by-laws may provide 
a lower limitation based upon the volume of grain handled by the sub- 
scriber as the minimum or maximum amount to be issued to any sub- 
seriber for stock. 


ARTICLE V 


Section 1, The -following only and in the manner stated are eligible 
to subscribe for and hold stock on the basis stated in the by-laws, to 
wit: Farmer-owner grain-elevator associations, grain-sales agencies, and 
grain-pools meeting the conditions of the act of Congress approved 
February 18, 1922, entitled “An act to authorize association of pro- 
ducers of agricultural products,” and otherwise found eligible by the 
board of directors hereof. 

Suc. 2. In order to further the purposes for which this corporation is 
formed by preventing those who are ineligible to subscribe for stock 
hereof from acquiring the same, no stock or certificate of stock of this 
corporation may be transferred by the holder thereof except with the 
approval and consent of the board of directors thereof, and then only 
to such associations as are eligible to subscribe for same; and any 
attempt to transfer any stock or certificate of stock hereof except as 
described above shall vest no title thereto in the purchaser or receiver | 
and no right to participate in the. affairs of this corporation by reason 
thereof. In the event a stockholder hereof is found ineligible by the 
board of directors to own stock herein, the board of directors may pur- 
chase the same at its par value or it may be sold to any association 
approved by the board of directors. By subscribing or applying for or 
accepting stock of this corporation each subscriber, applicant, or ac- 
ceptor expressly warrants that it is, or will at once become and con- 
tinue to be, eligible to hold stock in this corporation, and expressly 
agrees that if and when the board of directors of this corporation finds 
it to be ineligible to hold such stock, and during the period of such in- 
eligibility, it shall have no voice or right as a stockholder in the man- 
agement of the affairs of this corporation, and all such management 
shall be determined and conducted as though such subscription or appli- 
cation for or issuance of such stock had never been made. 

Sec. 3. The territory within which the stockholders of this corpora- 
tion are located shall be apportioned into five districts. These districts 
shall be designated as follows: District No, 1, composed of the States 
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of Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, and Texas, and also including the 
stockholders excepted from the next mentioned district; district No. 2, 
composed of the States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and Missouri, ex- 
cept that stockholders with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., shall be 
included in district No. 1; district No. 8, composed of the States of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana; dis- 
trict No. 4, composed of the States of California, Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho; and district No. 5, composed of the States of Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, and Wyoming. Stockholders located in States other than 
those above named may be included in any of said districts at any time 
by order of the board of directors and shall have the same privilege and 
rights as those above specifically included in such districts. 


ARTICLE VI 


Section 1. The number of directors of this corporation shall be 19, 
17 of whom shall be elected from districts as hereinafter provided, and 
2 of whom shall be elected at large and in so far as practicable, 1 from 
a nomination made by the American Farm Bureau Federation and 1 
from a nomination made by the National Grange, patrons of husbandry. 
The first term of all directors shall end at the stockholders meeting in 
April, 1930. At said meeting in April, 1930, there shall be elected the 
said two directors at large for a term of 1 year and 17 directors from 
the districts, 5 for 1 year, 6 for 2 years, and 6 for 3 years. The al- 
location of said 17 directors to such terms shall be determined by lot, 
drawn by such directors, or their impartial representatives, at suck 
meeting. Thereafter the term of each of the two directors at large 
shall be one year, and the term of each other director shall be three 
years. At each annual meeting thereafter, there shall be elected that 
number of directors required to fill the directorships expiring at that 
time, and as far as practicable, each director shall be elected so as to 
represent the same organization or district and kind of stockholder as 
his predecessor represented. 

Sec. 2. The stockholders of this corporation shall be of three classes, 
to wit: Farmer-owned grain-elevator associations, grain-sales agencies, 
and grain pools. Until changed as hereinafter provided, the number of 
directors to represent each of the aforementioned districts and classes 
of stockholders shall be as follows: 


Farmers’ 
elovator 
associa- 

tions 


Grain 
sales 
agencies 


Grain 


Districts pools 
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Sec. 3. Whenever the above apportionment of directors becomes dis- 
proportionate to the relative volume of grains marketed through this 
corporation and/or the amount of stock subscribed and/or any other 
factors affecting the best interests of the corporation in obtaining addi- 
tional volume of grain, then at a meeting of the directors, held at least 
90 days prior to the next annual meeting of stockholders, the directors 
shall reapportion the number of directors to be elected from any of 
such districts, and/or by the various types of stockholders in such dis- 
tricts. Any director removed from service by such reapportionments 
shall be considered to have resigned and his successor shall be elected 
by the stockholders, entitled by such reapportionment so to do, to serve 
out the unexpired term of the director whose services have been dis- 
continued by such reapportionment. 

Sec. 4. Whenever a directorship (other than one vacant by death or 
resignation not due to reapportionment) is to be filled, the secretary, 
between 90 and 60 days prior to the annual meeting of stockholders, shall 
give written notice of that fact to all stockholders who shall be entitled 
to vote for the respective director, and such stockholder shall hold meet- 
ings according to district and kind and nominate such directors as they 
are entitled to nominate by such methods or plans as shall be pre- 
scribed by the board of directors; but in no case shall the number of 
persons so nominated exceed the number of directors to be elected to 
represent such stockholders, They shall then notify the secretary (in 
writing) of the nomination of such directors at least 10 days prior to 
the annual meeting, and by a delegate or by mail send to the annual 
meeting of stockholders proxies to vote their stock for such nominees, 
respectively. When the term of a director nominated by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation or National Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, is 
about to expire, the secretary shall give notice to the respective organi- 
zation at least 60 days prior to the annual meeting at which such 
director’s successor is to be elected, and request it to notify him of its 
nominee for such successor at least 10 days prior to such meeting. 

Sec. 5. The directors shall be elected by the stockholders at their 
annual meeting from the candidates theretofore nominated and classified 
as aforesaid. The voting rights and powers of stockholders hereof are 
hereby expressly restricted in the manner above stated. 
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Suc. 6. In furtherance and not in limitation of the powers conferred 
by the laws of the State of Delaware the board of directors is expressly 
authorized : 

(a) By the affirmative vote of three-fourths or more of the directors 
to make and alter the by-laws, provided that all changes in the by-laws, 
after they are once adopted, affecting fundamental policies of the cor- 
poration or rights of stockholders other than changes of districts and 
number of directors to be nominated by any class of stockholders, as 
hereinbefore provided, be made only by the affirmative vote of a 
majority of the stock outstanding. 

(b) To enter into such agreements, stipulations, or arrangements 
with said Federal Farm Board as may be deemed advisable for obtain- 
ing, securing, protecting, safeguarding, and insuring the payment of 
loans made to this corporation by said beard. 

(c) To set apart out of any of the funds of the corporation available 
for dividends a reserve or reserves for any proper purpose, and to 
abolish such reserve, and to authorize and cause to be executed mort- 
gages and liens upon the property and franchises of this corporation. 

(d) To designate, by resolution passed by a majority of the whole 
board, a committee, to consist of five directors, including the President, 
which committee shall be known as the executive committee, and to the 
extent provided in the resolution or in the by-laws of the corporation 
shall have and may exercise any of or all the powers of the board of 
directors in the management of the business and affairs of this cor- 
poration and have power to authorize the seal of this corporation to be 
affixed to all papers which may require it; and the board of directors 
may appoint such other committees as shall be provided in the by-laws. 

ARTICLE VII 


Section 1. This corporation is formed to function on a cooperative 
basis for the mutual benefit of its stockholders, and no dividends shall 
be paid on the stock hereof in any year in excess of 8 per cent of its par 
value. Reasonable reserves, as determined by the board of directors, 
may be set aside from year to year. After setting aside such reserves 
and after the payment of a fair rate of interest or dividend in any year, 
the balance of the net earnings or savings of the corporation shall be 
distributed on a patronage basis. Amounts carried to reserves from 
business done in any year shall be allocated on the books of the corpora- 
tion on a patronage basis for that year, or in lieu thereof the books and 
records of the corporation shall afford a means for doing so at any time, 
so that in the event of dissolution, or earlier jf deemed advisable, in the 
sole discretion of the board of directors, such reserves or any part 
thereof may be returned to patrons. 

Sec. 2. Without regard to the foregoing, until the sum of paid-up 
capital and surplus of this corporation equals $20,000,000, every 
stockholder on becoming such thereby authorizes and directs that all 
net earnings made or savings of every character effected by this cor- 
poration, which are distributable to the stockholder as aforesaid, shall 
first be applied to the payment of any stock subscription or indebted- 
ness owed by it to the corporation and the balance shal] be paid in 
the form of stock: Provided, however, That when and after any stock- 
holder shall have acquired and paid for all the stock which may be 
issued to it under Article IV of this certificate of incorporation, any 
earnings or savings accrued to it may be paid, in certificates of in- 
debtedness issued by the corporation and bearing interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent per annum, payable annually ; such certificates of indebted- 
ness shall be redeemable by the corporation by the issue of stock 
thereof in an equal amount if and when such stock may be issued to 
such stockholder under said Article IV, and they shall be redeemable 
in cash at par and accrued interest at the discretion of the board of 
directors. The application of earnings or savings to the payment of 
the stockholder’s subscription or indebtedness, or to the purchase of 
stock or certificates of indebtedness, as above provided, shall have the 
same force and effect as though the money in question had been paid 
to such stockholder and then had been used by it to pay such subscrip- 
tion or indebtedness, or to purchase such stock or certificate of indebted- 
ness. 


ARTICLE VIII 


SecTIOoN 1. This corporation is to have perpetual existence. 

Sec, 2. The private property of the stockholders shall not be subject 
to the payment of corporate debts to any extent whatever. 

Sec. 3. As long as this corporation shall be indebted to the Federal 
Farm Board created under said agricultural marketing act, the general 
manager and the business policies of this corporation shall be such as 
are satisfactory to said board. 

Sec. 4. It is the intent of this corporation to encourage and safe- 
guard the cooperatives which own stock herein, and all contracts and/or 
agreements defining or affecting the marketing relationship between this 
corporation and the stockholder cooperatives shall be so made as to 
carry out this intent. No such marketing contract and/or agreement 
shall be made which discriminates against or in favor of any stock- 
holder cooperative, but the provisions of each such contract and/or 
agreement shall be so adjusted to the type or kind of stockholder co- 
operative as to render approximately uniform service and to secure 
approximately uniform results. But where duplication of facilities or 
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agencies exists and fs shown by experience to be wasteful and competi- 
tive the corporation shall use its influence to secure such adjustment 
between or among the stockholding cooperatives as will correct the 
difficulty. 

Sec. 5. The minimum amount of capital with which this corporation 
will commence business is $10,000, 

Suc. 6. The books and accounts of this corporation, or any of them, 
at all reasonable hours, shall be open to the inspection of the stock- 
holders. 

Src. 7. The stockholders and directors shall have power to hold their 
mcetings, to have an office or offices, and to keep the books of this cor- 
poration (subject to the provisions of the statute) outside of the State 
of Delaware at such places as may from time to time be designated by 
them, and in accordance with the by-laws. 

Src. 8. No stockholders shall have any preemptive right to su>scribe 
to any new or additional issue of stock of this corporation or any part 
thereof. 

Sec. 9. This corporation reserves the right to amend, alter, change, 
or repeal any provision contained in this certificate of incorporation 
in the manner now or hereafter prescribed by law, and all rights con- 
ferred on officers, directors, and stockholders herein are granted subject 
to this reservation. 

ARTICLE IX 

The name and place of residence of each of the incorporators are as 
follows: 

Sydney J. Cottington, Stanhope, Iowa. 

Clarence E. Huff, Salina, Kans. 

John Manley, Enid, Okla. 

We, the undersigned, being all the incorporators, for the purpose of 
forming a corporation in pursuance to an act of the Legislature of 
the State of Delaware, entitled “An act providing a general vorpora- 
tion law” (approved March 10, 1899), and the acts amendatory thereof 
and supplemental thereto, do make and file this certificate of incor- 
poration hereby declaring and certifying that the facts herein stated 
are true, and accordingly hereunto have set our respective hands and 
seals this day of October, A. D. 1929. 

In the presence of— 


[SBAL.] 


District OF COLUMBIA, 88: 

Be it remembered that on this — day of October, 1929, per- 
sonally appeared before me, a notary public in and for the District 
of Columbia, Sydney J. Cottington, Clarence E. Huff, and John Manley, 
all the parties to the foregoing certificate of incorporation, known to me 
personally to be such, and severally acknowledged the said certificate 
to be the act and deed of the signers, respectively, and that the facts 
therein stated are truly set forth. 

Given under my hand and seal of office the day and year aforesaid. 


Notary Public. 


My term expires 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR NORRIS 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask permission that an 
editorial appearing in the Baltimore Sun on Thursday morning, 
October 31, 1929, paying a fine tribute to the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris], may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Baltimore Sun, October 31, 1929] 
NORRIS, OF NEBRASKA 

Almost anybody but GrorGe W. Norris, of Nebraska, would long ago 
have quit the discouraging business of disseminating facts in a country 
which prefers mush. Why is it that a man who has been despised and 
rejected as consistently as Norris has been continues to play a sort of 
joint role composed of Cassandra and the Gracchi, and goes on believing 
that his fellow men are worth fighting for? It is a mystery which 
should command the study of tired liberals everywhere. 

If Senator Norris were a fanatic or a zealot or a demagogue or an 
egoist, there would be no mystery. The question would baffle nobody if 
one could place one’s finger upon some definite political concept for 
which Norris could be said to be willing to fight and bleed and die. His 
career presents no such easy explanations. Rather, we are left to the 
conclusion that GrorGe W. Norris intends to fight the Republican 
regulars in their efforts to defeat him in his own State because he is 
constitutionally unable to stand aside and let predatory interests walk 
off with the swag. Their methods, bad logic, propaganda, and consum- 
mate consciousness of rectitude, disgust and enrage him. He has spent 
his life unveiling hypocrisies and pretense, and when he thinks he sees 
the Power Trust lurking behind a sweet and innocent Dill, Senator 
Norris is irresistibly impelled to expose the fraud. 

This is not to suggest that Senator Norris’s career is in any way 
cold or unmoral in its inspirations, He is frankly in favor of the 
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agrarian masses; in Europe he would perhaps lead a peasant party. 
But in America, where the agrarian masses habitually ally themselves 
with the industrial classes, a man like Norris is forced to play a lone 
game. In the circumstances it is remarkable that he is not cynical 
altogether; that he still retains his enthusiasms in the constant fight 
against the more flagrant forms of peculation which he sees all about 
him. Men of Norris’s instincts have gone far when nourished by the 
heavy meat of popularity. It is usual for men starved of such food to 
scoff at the crossroads. Hence, in part at least, the mystery. 

No mere intellectual distaste for pomposity can account for the im- 
posing list of Norris’s services. His successful fight against the auto- 
cratic rule of Joe Cannon, his bitter opposition to “lame ducks” in 
Congress, his exhaustive analysis of the efforts of the power combines 
to seize the water-power sites of America, his tireless investigations 
into the background of the oil scandals, his fearless assults upon the 
Treasury Department for tax refunds to great corporations—these are 
episodes which demand a degree of devotion, courage, and stumina 
denied to most men, even to those actuated by similar emotions, 

The present effort to defeat him, says Senator Norris, “ constitutes a 
direct challenge, not so much against me personally but against the 
fundamental principles of government for which I have stocd and 
fought.” Therefore, Norris puts aside his wished-for retirement and 
announces that the challenge will be met. Plenty of men have acted 
this way when a host has arisen at their backs. Few have carried on 
when defeat of his projects and ridicule seemed inevitable rewards. 
The formula for Norris seems impossible to find. Probably he himself 
could not provide it. Courage, a touch of Puritanism, the bitterness 
of experience, an acid reaction to poisoned sweetness are a few of the 
ingredients in this grim Nebraskan. The subject for a brilliant biog- 
raphy in the modern manner awaits adequate consideration. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, to protect American labor, and 
for other purposes, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I desire to have inserted in 
the Recorp a double-page advertisement by the Minneapolis 
Tribune with reference to the tariff. The Minneapolis Tribune 
is a Republican paper and one of the chief supporters of the 
present administration in the last election. The advertisement 
appeared in the Washington Post of Friday, October 25, 1929, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The advertisement is as follows: 


INDUSTRIAL PROSPERITY DEPENDS Upon AGricuLrure—* Parity ” 


AGRICULTURE MEANS BILLIONS FOR INDUSTRY 
“LET US KEEP OUR PLEDGES TO THE FARMER ’’—THE REPUBLICAN PARTY’S 
PROMISES TO AGRICULTURE 


(Extracts from the Republican platform, adopted at Kansas City, 
June 12-15, 1928) 

A protective tariff is as vital to American agriculture as it is to 
American manufacturing. The Republican Party believes that the home 
market, built up under the protective policy, belongs to the American 
farmer, and it pledges its support of legislation which will give this 
market to him to the full extent of his ability to supply it. 

We favor adequate tariff protection to such of our agricultural 
products as are affected by foreign competition. 

The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact- 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other industries to insure its 
prosperity and success, 


[Editorial in the Minneapolis Tribune, October 12, 1929] 


Agriculture would promptly turn over the bulk of the sum to in- 
dustry, in exchange for the products which industry has to sell. 

Industry would profit by the increased buying power of American 
agriculture just as it has already profited by the increased buying power 
of American labor. 

“Parity ’ for agriculture means nothing more and nothing less than 
enormously increased sales for industry, 

Why, then, shouldn’t industry exert all the vast influence it has 
at its command to hold the tariff revision to the purposes outlined by 
President Hoover? 

Widen the spread between agriculture’s costs and prices by $1,000 
per individual farmer per year, and you place at industry’s disposal 
the colossal added buying power of $7,000,000,000 per year. 

Where else in the world has industry the target of a $7,000,000,000 
market to shoot at? 

The tariff can be so revised as further to weaken agricuiture’s buying 
power or it can be so revised as greatly to expand it. 

Surely industry should be able to see that a weakened buying power 
on the part of agriculture would represent to industry a calamity of 
the first magnitude, 
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Surely it should be able to see that its interests all lie on the side 
of expanding agriculture’s buying power via the plan of tariff revision 
originally sketched in the Republican Party platform. 

American industry is crying that it must have new outlets abroad. 

Has it ever occurred to industry that the greatest and richest poten- 
tial market in the world lies in the interior of a country called the 
United States and along a valley called the Mississippi? 

Has it ever occurred to industry that a doubling of the buying power 
of this region would do more to assure industry’s continued expansion 
and prosperity than almost anything else the human mind could 
conceive ? 

And has it further ever occurred to industry that the direct, imme- 
diate, and logical way to increase the buying power of this region is to 
put its shoulder behind the movement to hold the Republican Party to 
its pledges to agriculture? 

A literal fulfillment of the Republican Party’s pledges would mean 
a substantial increase in the buying power of the agricultural area of 
the United States. 

The present income enjoyed by agricultural America is approximately 
$12,000,000,000. 

Were agriculture enjoying the same proportionate income that the 
rest of the United States is enjoying that income would be $18,000, 
000,000. 

“Parity” for agriculture means just that—an added annual income 
of roughly $6,000,000,000. 

Were this ideal realized, who would get the additional $6,000,000,- 
000—agriculture or industry? 

Obviously, both. 

Why should industry worry itself about foreign markets when the 
world’s greatest market lies right at its door? 

Iowa is a better market than India, Kansas is better than Kam- 
chatka, and Minnesota is better than Mesopotamia. 

The will to buy is in the West. There no want needs to be created, 
no racial prejudice needs to be broken down, no old-age habit needs to 
be overcome. 

There sales resistance is at its lowest, and there foreign competition 
is virtually nonexistent. 

There no anti-American legislation needs to be feared. 

There no salesman has to be taught a new language, and no adjust- 
ment has to be made to strange commercial practices. 

Industry should acquaint itself with the fact that the “ greatest 
foreign market’ in the world lies along the Mississippi Valley. 

Nor should it lose sight of the fact that every added billion dollars 
a year for agriculture means an added billion dollars a year for 
industry. 

“ Parity ” for agriculture means billions for industry. 

Isn't it time that industry began to see straight on this matter? 

Isn’t it time that it caught the idea that instead of opposing agri- 
culture's case before Congress it should be agriculture’s most vigorous 
champion and special pleader? 


INDUSTRY’S INTEREST IN THE HOME-MARKET PLEDGE—NOW AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY SUFFERS FROM UNREPRBESENTATIVE REPRESENTATION 


[Editorial in the Minneapolis Tribune, October 14, 1929] 


“ home-market 


Industry’s stake in the Republican Party’s famous 
pledge "—reproduced at the head of this column—is as pronounced as 
agriculture’s. 


At present the American people pay about a billion dollars a year to 
foreigners for agricultural products which American agriculture could 
quite as satisfactorily produce. 

Through the home-market pledge the Republican Party promised to 
exclude from American shores this annual billion dollars’ worth of im- 
ported agricultural products and so to turn that billion-dollar market 
over to the American farmer, 

The exclusion was to be accomplished by a tariff revision which would 
wall off that inflow of competitive agricultural products. 

This particular billion dollars of American money spent on agricul- 
tural products is now passing outside the boundaries of continental 
United States, and traveling to the Argentine, Cuba, the Philippines, 
the West Indies, the East Indies, Java, the Hawaiian Islands, Germany, 
Holland, Porto Rico, and countless other far places. 

How much good to American industry is a billion dollars of American 
money scattered over the four corners of the globe? 

Perhaps some small fraction of it may be recovered by the American 
automobile manufacturer and the American movie corporation, but the 
bulk of it, obviously, is lost to American industry. 

Consider now what would happen if that billion dollars, instead of 
being disbursed abroad, were disbursed among the American farmers 
living on the mainland of the United States. 

The largest part of the sum would inevitably linger but a short time 
in the hands of the American farmers. It would quickly be turned over 
to the American manufacturers in exchange for products which the 
manufacturers have to sell. 
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Thus that billion dollars might be likened to a football which the 
United States Government would toss to agriculture, and which agri- 
culture, in turn, would toss to industry. 

Logically, therefore, industry should be fighting as hard as agricul- 
ture to see the transfer of that billion-dollar market effected. 

Yet here we are confronted by the paradox that industry is opposing 
the fulfillment of the home-market pledge instead of championing it. 
Here we are confronted by the paradox that industry is making extra 
and special efforts to escape the annual billion dollars’ worth of sales 
freely offered it. 

What causes industry to stand in its own light, to range itself against 
its own interest, to block its own advancement? 

One need not hunt long to discover why. 

The individual American industry is well organized, but American 
industry as a whole is not. 

It so happens that the interests of the individual American industry 
are often diametrically opposed to the interests of American industry 
as a whole. 

Thus, while a fulfillment of the home-market pledge in terms of casein 
might be harmful to one individual American industry, it would be 
helpful to American industry as a whole. 

Or while a fulfillment of the home-market pledge in terms of vegetable 
oils and fats might be harmful to one individual American industry, it 
would be helpful to American industry as a whole. 

Or while a fulfillment of the home-market pledge in terms of black- 
strap molasses might be harmful to one individual American industry, 
it would be helpful to American industry as a whole. 

Hence this strange situation develops: When a concrete issue is under 
fire, the one adversely affected industry, that is to say the one un- 
representative industry, is certain to speak for industry as a whole. 

Industry as a whole, being unorganized, is inarticulate. 

It remains silent and indifferent while the one individual industry 
which is really fighting its best interests volunteers to act as its spokes- 
man. 

In other words, industry as a whole is the victim of unrepresentative 
representatives. 

Were industry organized as a solid unit, did it have a supreme 
directorate let us say, this sort of thing could never happen. The 
directorate would put all its power and weight and authority behind 
every move intended to fulfill the home-market pledge made agriculture. 
The false credentials of the individual, vocal, and unrepresentative in- 
dustry would be exposed. 

Surely it is high time that industry as a whole began to organize in 
its own defense. 

A failure to redeem the home-market pledge will cheat industry out 
of an annual billion dollars’ worth of sales quite as certainly as it will 
do the same thing to agriculture. Agriculture’s loss will be industry’s 
and industry’s will be agriculture’s; the two are one and coterminous. 
Can not American industry as a whole see the damage it is likely to 
suffer unless it finds some method of stamping out this evil of unrepre- 
sentative representation? 


{Editorial in the Minneapolis Tribune, October 25] 
AN APPALLING DISPARITY 


Since 1919 the income of American industry has increased from 
fifty billion to seventy-six’ billion dollars a year. 

Industry's income in that period has increased 52 per cent since 1919. 
Agriculture's income has decreased from fifteen to twelve billion dollars. 

In the same period that industry’s income increased 52 per cent, 
agriculture’s income decreased 20 per cent. 

This appalling disparity may well give pause to anyone forecasting 
the future prosperity of the Nation. 

The basis of wealth of the Nation lies in a sound and prosperous 
agriculture. 

The wiping out of billions of dollars of paper profits in the last few 
days irresistibly brings this fact home. 

If this disparity between the incomes of agriculture and industry 
continues, agriculture finally will collapse. The collapse of agriculture 
means eventual disaster to industry, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER] to ask to have printed in the Rrecorp 
a letter from Mr. F. E. Murphy, publisher, addressed to Sena- 
tors. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I asked to have inserted in the Recorp 
a double-page advertisement of the Minneapolis Tribune that 
appeared in the Washington Post. There are contained in the 
advertisement two editorials written by the editor of the Tri- 
bune with reference to the tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have a letter from Mr. Murphy, the pub- 
lisher, and I thought perhaps it was the same. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have not seen the letter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I ask that Mr. Murphy’s letter of Octo- 
ber 24 and my letter in reply thereto dated October 30, in con- 
nection with this matter, may be printed in the Recoxp. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, leave is 
granted. 
The letters are as follows: 


LETTER ADDRESSED TO CHAIRMAN SMOOT BY FREDERICK E, MURPHY, PUB- 
LISHER THE MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE, UNDER DATE OF OCTOBER 24, 1929 


OcTOBER 24, 1929. 
Hon. Reep Smoot, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Republican newspapers and Republican workers 
generally in the agricultural West are being put in a position of em- 
barrassment by the attitude of the so-called “ regulars” in the United 
States Senate. 

The Republican Party made certain definite pledges to the people 
before the presidential election. In the minds of a great number of 
voters in the agricultural West the Republican Party and a Republican 
President bore the onus of having prevented the passage of certain farm 
legislation, which rightly or wrongly, had its sincere and enthusiastic 
supporters, 

In face of this resentment western Republican newspapers urged the 
support of the Republican Party. They assured their bitterly disap- 
pointed friends that the Republican Party, having given its solemn 
pledge, would carry out that pledge in letter and spirit. It was incon- 
ceivable that a promise s0 solemnly given by a great party would not be 
carried out. 

To-day these Republican newspapers and these Republican workers 
are confronted by a repudiation of this promise. Day in and day out 
they are taunted with the fact that they gave their word that certain 
things would be done; that they went on the bond of the Republican 
Party, and the demand is being made that they make good their party’s 
promises. 

Coincident with this embarrassing situation is another of equal 
humiliation. These same Republican newspapers and workers find 
themselves inescapably aligned with political forces with whom they 
otherwise have nothing in common. These political forces, for reasons 
and ends of their own, are demanding that the Republican Party’s 
pledges be kept. It matters not the least what the motive back of 
their demand may be, their efforts are forcing from Republican news- 
papers a commendation, which, it will be impossible to minimize or 
negative, on future occasions when the interest of the Republican Party 
will be at stake. 

Conditions are here described in their stark reality that should have 
the serious consideration of every Republican of the regular faction in 
the United States Senate. If there is anything to party principles be- 
yond the mere getting of votes from time to time, the present feeling 
in the agricultural West and the likelihood of its intensification and 
continuance, should bring to the believers in Republican Party prin- 
ciples a realization of the necessity of making good its campaign pledge 
to legislate for the betterment of agriculture. 

Facts will be facts, and the consequences of them will be what they 
will be and the petty advantages won by the present policy of obstinacy 
and obstruction may have to be paid for, many times over, by those 
chiefly responsible for the repudiation of the party’s pledges. 

Sincerely yours, 


F, E. Murpny, Publisher. 


REPLY OF SENATOR REED SMOOT, CHAIRMAN SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE, 
TO LETTER ADDRESSED TO HIM BY F. E. MURPHY, PUBLISHER THB 
MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 

Octoser 30, 1929. 

My Dear Sir: I have received and read carefully your communication 
of October 24 regarding the tariff and the oft-repeated charge in the 
West and Northwest that the Republicans in Congress are not carrying 
out the party pledges made in the last presidential campaign. 

In order to discuss this matter intelligently, I ask what were the 
pledges the Republican Party made in the platform and on the stump, 
through the words of its candidate for President and authorized speak- 
ers? I shall confine my observations largely to the tariff and agri- 
culture, for those points are what you obviously have in mind. 

The Republican platform adopted at Kansas City says: 

“We reaffirm our belief in the protective tariff as a fundamental 
and essential principle of the economic life of this Nation. While cer- 
tain provisions of the present law require revision in the light of changes 
in the world competitive situation since its enactment, the record of 
the United States since 1922 clearly shows that the fundamental pro- 
tective principle of the law has been fully justified. * * * The 
great expansion in the wealth of our Nation during the past 50 years, 
and particularly in the past decade, could not have been accomplished 
without a protective tariff system designed to promote the vital in- 
terests of all classes. * * * Their stimulus has been felt in indus- 
tries, farming sections, trade circles, and communities in every quarter. 
However, we realize that there are certain industries which can not now 
successfully compete with foreign producers because of lower foreign 
wages and a lower cost of living abroad, and we pledge the next Re- 
publican Congress to an examination and, where necessary, a revision of 
those schedules to the end that American labor in these industries may 
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again command the home market, may maintain its standard of living, 
and may count upon steady employment in its accustomed field. Ad- 
herence to that policy is essential for the continued prosperity of the 
country. * * * A protective tariff is as vital to American agricul- 
ture as it is to American manufacturing, The Republican Party believes 
that the home market built up under that protective policy belongs to the 
American farmer, and it pledges its support of legislation which give 
this market to him to the fullest extent of his ability to supply it.” 

In his speech of acceptance, August 11, 1929, Mr. Hoover said; 

“An adequate tariff is the foundation of farm relief. * * * The 
domestic market must be protected. Foreign products raised under lower 
standards of living are to-day competing in our home markets. I 
would use my office and influence to give the farmer the full benefit of 
our historic tariff policy. * * * The Republican Party has ever been 
the exponent of protection to all our people from competition with lower 
standards of living abroad. * * * A general reduction in the tariff 
would admit a flood of goods from abroad. It would injure every home. 
It would fill our streets with idle workers. I am sure the American 
people would rather intrust the perfection of the tariff to the consistent 
friends of the tariff than to our opponents, who have always reduced 
our tariffs, who voted against our present protection to workers and 
the farmer, and whose whole economic theory over generations has been 
the destruction of the protective principle.” 

In his message to the Republican National Convention, June 14, 1928, 
Mr. Hoover said: F 

“At a later date I shall discuss it fully, but in the meantime I may 
as well say that under these principles the victory of the party will 
assure national defense; maintain economy in the administration of 
Government; protect American workmen, farmers, and business men 
alike from competition arising Out of lower standards of living abroad ; 
foster individual initiative; insure stability of business and employment ; 
promote our foreign commerce ; and develop our national resources.” 

In his Boston (Mass.) speech of October 15, 1928, Mr. Hoover said: 

“It would seem fair to assume * * * that it [the Underwood 
tariff] was the ideal of an effective competitive tariff. Be this as it 
may, competition, to be effective, must mean that foreign goods will 
have opportunity of successfully invading our home markets. The 
effect of the formula there set forth means a reduction of the tariff 
and a depression in American wages and American farm prices to meet 
foreign competition. It means a flood of foreign goods, of foreign 
farm products, with the consequent reduction of wages and income, of 
not only workers and farmers, but the whole of those who labor, whether 
in the field, the bench, or the desk * * *, The Republican Party 
stands for protection * * *. In short, there is no practical force 
in the contention that we can not have a protective tariff and a growing 
foreign trade. We have both to-day.” 

In his Newark (N. J.) speech of September 17, 1928, Mr. Hoover said: 

“I suggest that the employees of industries in New Jersey and the 
country should directly investigate as to what would happen to their 
employment with lowered tariffs * * *. Real wages and standards 
of living have improved more in the past seven and a half years of 
Republican rule than in any similar period in the history of this or any 
other country * * *, Continuous employment and prosperity of 
labor, depends upon the continuance of those policies.” 

These are some of the pledges the Republican Party made con- 
cerning the tariff. It is perfectly clear they involve a continuance of 
the Republican policy of protection, not only for agriculture but for 
industry. The platform and Mr. Hoover, and all who spoke for him, 
fully understood that Congress, if Republican and in control of both 
Houses, would legislate to continue protection, and so readjust the tariff 
as to provide that “American labor in these industries may again com- 
mand the home market, may maintain its standard of living, and may 
count upon steady employment in its accustomed field.’ (These are the 
exact words of the Republican platform of 1928.) 

There is nothing in this declaration to warrant that whatever read- 
justment of the tariff should take place, if the Republicans were given 
control of both Houses, should be confined to agricuiture. 

Much has been said of the language of President Hoover in his mes- 
sage to the special session. He said: 

“T have called this special session of Congress to redeem two pledges 
given in the last election—farm relief and limited changes in the 
tariff * * *. In considering the tariff for other industries than 
agriculture, we find that there have been economic shifts necessitating a 
readjustment of some of the tariff schedules * * *, It would seem 
to me that the test of necessity for revision is in the main whether 
there has been substantial slackening of activity in an industry during 
the past few years, and a consequent decrease of employment due to 
insurmountable competition in the products of that industry.” 

Again, it is perfectly clear, that President Hoover did not intend 
to confine tariff readjustment to agriculture only, but recommended read- 
justment in any tariff rate where investigation demonstrated a need of 
readjustment ; and obviously, applying the President’s test, that readjust- 
ment meant increases in tariff rates above 1922. 

When it comes to the specific rates and provisions in the House bill, 
or even the Senate bill, I wish to state that I personally have not 
indorsed either just as written. I have taken the position that most 
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of the public criticism launched against both has been based on the 
assumption that one or the other would be agreed to and finally made 
a law. For that reason indiscriminate comment has been premature 
and ill-founded, No tariff bill ever is translated into law without 
numerous changes due to additional information and the discovery of 
more truth. The Senate tariff bill is no exception to this rule. 
When a Dill is finally agreed to by both Houses, if any is agreed to 
and sent to conference, it will be high time for the enemies of pro- 
tection to complain publicly and loudly. The purpose of the respon- 
sible leaders in both Houses of Congress is to preserve the principle 
of adequate protection, such as the Republican platform and President 
Hoover promised the country. In so doing I maintain that the Re- 
publican Party is not repudiating its pledges but amply fulfilling them. 

Bear in mind that most of the objections raised against the tariff 
bill is raised by those who for years have always opposed the doctrines 
of protection. 

Western Republican papers that are charging the Republican leaders 
in Congress with “ repudiation of their promise” in regard to the tariff 
are failing to fairly interpret the campaign pledges and the utterances 
of the President. It is not necessary to indorse the House bill, but it 
is necessary to have regard for the principle of adequate protection 
* made necessary by the party pledge. Western papers are not justified 
in their condemnation of the Republican Party so far as the leaders in 
Congress adhere to this great principle. 

It is most unfortunate that certain Republican Members of the Senate 
from the West and Northwest are so obsessed with sectional and per- 
sonal hatred directed to the industrial East and some Senators from 
the East as to be blinded to Republican pledges and Republican suc- 
cess. It is not strange that many of the papers in those sections have 
taken their cue from these few Senators and have condemned the tariff. 
The tariff bill in its main principles is a fulfillment of Republican 
pledges, despite what a few Senators and a few papers following them 
say. 

May I call your attention to the fact that this outcry against the 
proposed tariff is due largely, not to a charge of repudiation of pledges 
but to the mistaken notion that any increases in industrial rates will 
raise prices to the farmers and add to their burdens. This is not true, 
and tariff and economic history proves that a tariff does not of itself 
increase prices. Prices are governed by forces entirely outside the 
tariff. In his Boston speech of October 15, 1928, discussing the political 
predictions of the Democrats in 1922 touching the 1922 tariff, Mr. 
Hoover said: 

“ Every argument urged by our opponents against the increased duties 


in the Republican tariff act (1922) has been refuted by actual expe- 


rience. * * * They urged that the duties which we proposed 
would increase the prices of manufactured goods; yet prices have 
steadily decreased.” 

This fear has been instilled into the minds of many newspaper 
editors and voters until they imagine they will be robbed by tariff in- 
creases to correct the industrial economic maladjustments referred to by 
President Hoover in his message to the extra session of Congress. If 
such editors and voters “are taunted with the fact that they gave their 
word that certain things would be done; and the demand is being made 
that they make good their party promises,” refers to the tariff, they 
have a complete answer in the realization that the Republican Party is 
trying to fulfill its pledges in regard to the tariff. 

You say that these same Republican newspapers and workers “ find 
themselves inescapably aligned with political forces with whom they 
otherwise have nothing in common.” Of course, this is unfortunate ; 
but I ask you to recall the situation in 1895 and 1896 when a large 
part of the Republican Party in the Middle West went over completely 
to the doctrine of free and unlimited coinage of silver. At that time 
it was said by the newspaper editors and Republican leaders who joined 
the free-silver forces, that they likewise “‘ found themselves inescapably 
aligned with political forces with whom they otherwise have nothing in 
common.’ Those editors and voters in 1896 went over to the free-trade 
and free-silver party, the Democratic Party. They were not obliged to. 
They listened to false gods, and, when reason returned, came back to the 
Republican Party. The situation now is not unlike that of 1895 and 
1896. 

From what I have read in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD and in western 
papers, the Minneapolis Tribune has responded to the false notions and 
fallacies instead of pointing out the fallacies. I maintain that the news- 
papers and voters to whom you refer are misled and blinded by the 
noise raised against the Republican Party by a few because it does not 
accept some of the economic doctrines propounded by a small faction 
of Republican Senators who refuse to play unless those false doctrines 
are followed. As in free-silver period, it is a question whether the 
group obsessed with false notions shall rule or ruin, or whether the 
Republican principles so long tried and found true shall prevail. 

The protective tariff is one of those principles, and the Republicans 
in Congress are carrying out that principle, so far as the group in the 
Northwest will permit it. Bear in mind that the Republican Party does 
not control the Senate. The group from the Northwest has eliminated 
the flexible tariff in the hands of the President, whereas the flexible 
tariff has proved particularly beneficial to the farmers. The same group 
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has tacked on what is known as the “ debenture” section, which is un- 
sound and will simply aggravate the agricultural situation. It is said 
that the President will veto any tariff bill containing these provisions. 

You write: 

“In the minds of a great number of voters in the agricultural West 
the Republican Party and a Republican President bore the onus of hay- 
ing prevented the passage of certain farm legislation, which, rightly or 
wrongly, had its sincere and enthusiastic supporters.” 

I suppose you refer to the farm bills of 1924 and 1925 containing the 
equalization-fee proposition. A Republican President opposed such a 
farm bill because such a plan was deemed by the highest authorities 
unsound, if not unconstitutional. I can account for much of the agri- 
cultural enthusiasm for such a measure just as I accounted for farmer 
enthusiasm for free and unlimited coinage of silver at 16 to 1. 

The Republican Party has made good in this regard also, for it has 
passed a farm relief bill which is now a law and in operation under a 
Federal Farm Board appointed by President Hoover. There can be no 
just criticism on thig score. 

If a tariff bill, a 1929 bill, is passed and is made a law and is 
signed by the President, I am sure it will meet with the sober judg- 
ment and approval of the Minneapolis Tribune editor and all the Re- 
publican editors of your section of the Northwest. 

You must admit upon serious consideration that many of the eco- 
nomic suggestions made by the group in whose welfare you are inter- 
ested and we are all interested as Republicans, are not only unsound 
but actually wild and dangerous. Certainly as a good and conserva- 
tive Republican you do not wish to lead the people of your section out 
into a wilderness of blind alleys, with no guides or signposts pointing 
the right way. 

I am replying to your letter with the utmost good faith in and per- 
sonal regard for you as the editor of a great and influential newspaper. 
Let your light so shine that your readers may see your good works 
and rejoice in you. 

Respectfully yours, 
Regp SMoor. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to discuss 
the controversy which has arisen here to-day with reference to 
the stock-market crash. I think we all are thoroughly aware 
of the fact that for 10 or 15 years there has been a great cry 
published in all of our papers about universal prosperity. The 
investors could not find it in the country at large and they 
therefore patronized that place where it seemed to be. I think 
the reason for the present condition is because too many fool 
suckers tried to cash in on paper profits and the powers that 
be did not propose to have the cash go in that direction. I 
think the immediate cause was that the deluded individuals 
who had bought on the fictitious and fabulous inflation thought 
they could cash in, and when they attempted to do so they were 
crashed out. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is it not a fact, however, that they were 
trying to cash in on the so-called Coolidge and Hoover nrarket? 

Mr. SMITH. Why, certainly. That is the point I am making. 
They had been encouraged to believe that there was no end to 
the prosperity in spots and that their investments were all 
right and that the blue sky was the limit; but when they 
attempted to cash in they necessarily were crashed out because 
it was not intended that the money should go to the suckers 
but to those who control the market. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think the Senator will agree with me 
that during the last two or three years, at least, the newspapers 
have carried from one end of the country to the other the state- 
ment that it was a Coolidge market, and after the last election 
that it was a Hoover market. When it was going up the admin- 
istration apparently took the credit and claimed it was a Hoover 
market, but when it commenced to go down and when we have a 
panic in the stock market, then the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Rosinson] complains bitterly because somebody suggests that it 
is still a Hoover market. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, perhaps I have not the intellec- 
tual power to analyze a situation which seems to me to be quite 
obvious. In the midst of this so-called prosperity we have the 
startling paradox that right at the very crest of what was 
called national prosperity an extraordinary session of Congress 
is called to relieve the tragic distress of 40,000,000 American 
people—40,000,000 engaged in producing actual wealth and the 
only ones who do produce the basic and major part of the actual 
increase in wealth of the country. 

National prosperity! Nothing must be done to disturb it, 
while at the same time the President calls an extraordinary 
session of Congress to relieve the distress of 40,000,000 engaged 
in bread and textile production. I shall have something to say, 
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perhaps, about that in the address that I want to deliver to the 
Senate. 

The subject that I want to discuss is the utilization of ma- 
chinery instead of manual labor. I have committed what I have 
to say in part at least to writing, though I do not like to speak 
from a written page. The subject is one that I have not heard 
discussed. I have sat here day after day, and day after day, 
and I have heard article after article and schedule after sched- 
ule discussed as to the necessity for a high protective tariff to 
preserve the life and progress of certain American industries. 
I have heard invoked here that age-old, time-immemorial plea 
that we must not bring American labor into competition with 
foreign labor and that we must measure the cost of American 
production with the cost of foreign production in order to 
preserve the markets to the manufacturers of America. 

I wish now to discuss the effect upon the production and prices 
of American manufactures of the introduction of labor-saving 
devices and the improvements which have been made in such 
devices from time to time. That is a question which has not 
been discussed in detail on the floor, or, at least, I have not 
heard it so discussed. 

The principal basis of our tariff legislation has been the differ- 
ence between the cost of production at home and abroad. That 
has been the basis upon which such legislation has been framed 
from the time of Hamilton until to-day. The two great parties, 
however, have differed on it. The principal argument in favor 
of a very high protective tariff has been that the American wage 
earner should not be brought in competition with the pauper 
labor of Europe. That is the argument that is now being used, 
and is the only argument which would justify any pretense for 
the imposition of a high protective tariff. I shall discuss these 
two grand divisions of the subject as they relate to the tariff. 

Mr. President, it is conceded that no labor-saving device is 
employed—and this is a point which I should like to impress 
especially on the minds of Senators—no labor-saving device is 
employed unless it can be more economically operated than can 
manual labor. The argument being that we should not bring 
American labor into competition with the pauper labor of 
Europe, then one of the major things that the proponents of a 
high protective tariff should see to is that American labor shall 
be employed at a living wage, guaranteed to that labor by virtue 
of the imposition of the tariff in America as against other coun- 
tries. I now want to bring to the attention of the American 
public facts showing in just what degree the advocates of the 
protective doctrine have carried out that principle. 

I say it is conceded that no labor-saving device is employed 
unless it can be more economically operated than can manual 
labor and can show a much greater net profit than can be 
derived by the employment of manual labor. 

This profit may come in two ways: First, by increasing the 
possible output of a plant, and, second, in the greater stand- 
ardized perfection of the things produced. One approach to 
an ulderstanding of the increased productive capacity of a 
given plant using labor-saving devices may be found in the 
increased capacity of individual production through the use of a 
machine. That proposition I shall discuss a little later on more 
particularly. 

It is almost impossible to get the exact data, the exact cost 
of the machine-made article as compared with the cost of the 
man-made article in the various manufacturing plants of the 
country. ‘The figures, however, can be approximately ascer- 
tained by taking into account the initial cost of the machine, 
its upkeep, its output, and the cost of the man or men on the 
same basis. This in turn can be approximately ascertained by 
comparing the units produced in a given time by.the units pro- 
duced by a person in the same time. 

Mr. Stuart Chase, in his book entitled “ Men and Machines,” 
published in 1929, at page 210—and before I quote what he 
says I want to recommend to those who may read my remarks 
in the Recorp and those who may listen to me a careful study 
of Mr. Chase’s book—says: 


Taking 1914 as the index of factory production in relation to employ- 
ment, it has been shown that, whereas production increased 70 per 
cent between 1914 and 1917, the number of factory employees increased 
only 15 per cent. 


Dexter S. Kimball, in Industrial Economies, 1919, at page 
229, says: 

In terms of value in industry as a whole the output per worker in 
1900 was $1,600. In 1919 it was $7,500. 


From various authorities I have the statement from one 
who took the time and trouble to gather the facts and note the 
authors: 


The displacement of men by machines is evident from the fact that 
in a little more than a decade there has been a per man increase in 
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output amounting to 211 per cent in rubber manufacturing, 83 per cent 
in petroleum refining, 61 per cent in cement production, 40 per cent in 
flour milling. A factory worker in 1929 produced 32,000 razor blades 
in the time required to produce 500 in 19138. 


Those are some of the machine-made articles, the employment 
of manual labor in connection with the manufacture of which 
has been to the vanishing point, that we are called upon here te 
protect by means of a higher protective tariff. 

Julius Klein, in Factory Efficiency and Unemployment, pub- 
lished in the Protectionist, January, 1929, at page 429, says 
that the productivity per man in the automobile industry in- 
creased 172 per cent in 11 years, 

According to Gifford K. Simonds and John G. Thompson, in 
their book on The American Way to Prosperity, page 50, pub- 
lished in 1928, the Buick Motor Co. built 1,400 per cent more 
cars with only 10 per cent more men. 

The increase in per capita production, according to the best 
information obtainable, in the steel and iron industry since 1914 
is 50 per cent. 

That statement does not take into consideration the enormous 
increase in production per man before the installation of labor- , 
saving devices in the steel industry. I shall insert at the proper 
place a table that will throw more light on that subject. 

As I have said, in the iron and steel industry the increase in 
per capita production since 1914 has been 50 per cent, although 
the working day is now 8 hours, while before 1914 it was 12 
hours. 

According to a statement furnished me by reliable authority 
and also borne out by Dexter S. Kimball in Industrial Eco- 
nomics, pages 290-291, in 1900, 28,014 establishments were en- 
gaged in making men’s clothes, employing 191,043 persons, with 
an output valued at about $450,000,000. In 1925 there were 
only 4,000 such establishments, which were employing 173,332 
persons, with a total output valued at $1,000,000,000. The num- 
ber of factories had been reduced to one-seventh, while the value 
of the output had more than doubled. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator permit an interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. To what extent was this un- 
employment due to consolidation in the industry? 

Mr. SMITH. Two factors entered into the situation. There 
was not only consolidation, but the substitution of labor-saving 
devices in addition. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Labor-saving devices have 
reduced employment materially in what may be called the com- 
mon and skilled vocations among the laboring classes, but con- 
solidations have been a very large factor in reducing employ- 
ment among executives and in the case of foremen, superin- 
tendents, and assistant treasurers and many other executive 
officials. Am I not correct as to that? 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator is correct in that statement, and 
strange enough there are devices now available, to which I shall 
refer later, which particularly have an effect on what is called 
the “ white-collar brigade.” Such devices in numerous instances 
have taken the place of clerks and superintendents, and the 
machine does the work better than the individual did it in a 
large percentage of clerical and superintending positions. I 
shall later on call attention to that. 

I also wish to show how labor-saving devices not only save 
labor but increase incalculably the unit of production. To such 
an extent is that true that the market is saturated now—I will 
later give the percentages—in the case of the necessaries of 
life beyond the capacity of America to absorb the production, 
thus creating a surplus in the manufacturing world similar to 
the so-called surplus in the agricultural world. Yet under 
the tariff manufacturers are able to dispose of their surplus 
abroad at the world figures and still maintain the American 
price for the American consumer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does not the Senator think 
that a very recent public announcement with reference to auto- 
mobiles tends to prove the statement the Senator has just made 
with respect to overproduction? 

Mr. SMITH. That is true of the purchasing power of the 
people in the case of automobiles, and that has been brought 
about largely by virtue of the use of machines and the substitu- 
tion of machines for manual labor, not only denying American 
labor the opportunity to earn wages, but exceeding the capacity 
of the average American to absorb commodities produced. Per- 
haps at some later time I will discuss the total inefficiency of 
our financial system to meet the conditions growing out of devel- 
opments in the industrial field. 

In the same year, 1900, there were a large number of custom 
shoemaking establishments, employing 9,689 persons, and 1,900 
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shoe factories employing 143,000 persons. In 1925 there were 
only 1,460 shoemaking establishments, employing 143,000 persons, 
with an output valued at $925,000,000, or twice the vaiue of 
the output of the previous equipment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Some recent figures show 
that there has been even a further curtailment of the number 
of shoe factories. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; and I believe the Senator from Massachu- 
setts will agree with me that that has been due to the efficiency 
of machinery and the necessity of mass production in order to 
preempt the market of this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is very true. I might 
add that there has been less consolidation in the shoe industry 
than in others of the great industries of the country. The de- 
crease in the number of factories in other lines of industry may 
be accounted for to some extent by the many consolidations 
which have taken place, but that is not so in the case of shoe 
factories. In that instance, as the Senator has stated, it is due, 
in my Opinion, to the great advance that has been made in 
labor-saving machinery. 

Mr. SMITH. Dexter S, Kimball says that a new automatic 
machine punches twenty-five times as many needles as the origi- 
nal machine, thus saving the labor of 25 operators. A girl can 
inspect 3,000 needles an hour, and a machine with slightly less 
accuracy can inspect 27,000 needles an hour. 

In the steel industry, two men now charge a steel furnace 
which once required 14 men; 7 men cast as much pig iron as 60 
used to do 15 years ago. 

We are all familiar with the installation of the dial telephone. 

Mr. William Green, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, submitted the following statement showing examples of 
machine displacement of workers: 

SOME EXAMPLES OF MACHINE DISPLACEMENT OF WORKERS 

However, no governmental or other agency has been recording the 
results of displacement of workers by mechanical devices and power. 
We know some such displacements ag these were in progress: 

Steel: Seven men now do the work which formerly required 60 to 
perform in casting pig iron; 2 men now do the work which formerly 
required 128 to perform in loading pig iron; 1 man replaces 42 in 
operating open-hearth furnaces. 


And there is not an article in this tariff bill that is asking for 
more protection than the iron and steel industry, although the 
employment of manual labor has decreased almost to the vanish- 
ing point. 


Machine shops and railway repair shops: One man replaces 25 skilled 
machinists with a “gang” of 5 or 10 semiautomatic machines; 4 men 
can now do in 3 to 7 hours what it formerly took 8 men 3 weeks to 
perform in repair work on locomotives, due to oxyacetylene torch; 15 
years ago it took 15 to 30 hours to turn one pair of locomotive tires. 
Now it takes 8 hours to turn 6 pairs with same number of men by use of 
modern processes. (Time reduction, 15 to 30 hours to 1 hour and 20 
minutes.) Thirty workers with 10 machines now do the work of 240 
workers with 20 machines in the Sun Tube Corporation machine shop. 

Brick: A brickmaking machine in Chicago makes 40,000 bricks per 
hour. It formerly took one man 8 hours to make 450. Change: It 
would take 711 hours to make 40,000 bricks by the old method with 1 
man working. It now takes 1 hour. 

Glass: The most up-to-date automatic machine makes in 1 hour what 
it would take more than 41 workers to make by hand in the manufacture 
of 4-ounce oval prescription bottles. In 25 and 40 watt electric bulbs the 
man-hour output of the automatic machine is more than thirty-one times 
that of the hand process. 

Cranes and tractors: Three men replace 28 in Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. with tram-rail crane; 5 men with tractors replace 48 men as 
erane loaders in Willys Overland Co. 

Conveyors: Five men do three days’ work in one day in emptying 
brick kiln. 

Paper-box industry: In New York, from 1914 to 1925, the number 
of workers decreased 32 per cent, while the output per wage earner 
inereased 121 per cent. 

General: In the automobile industry the same number of men are 
producing three times as many cars as in 1914; steel mills turn out 
twice as much again as in 1913. 


This is only a very meager and incomplete statement of the 
revolution in American manufacture. The actual manufacture 
of the finished product ready for the consumer is perhaps from 
five to six times cheaper or less costly than the old hand process, 
and yet the cost to the consumer of practically all the necessary 
articles of domestic consumption has steadily risen during the 
precise period when the greatest use of machine production is 
in effect. 

Considerable discussion has taken place on the floor of the 
Senate as to fixing the rate of duty on the American valuation. 
It would be interesting, just at this point, to inquire what are 
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some of the elements entering into the price of the American 
article on the markets of America. 

One of the startling facts brought to my attention by a study 
of the trend of prices in America is the cost of distribution. 
In the discussion on the floor of the Senate of the imposition 
of a still higher tariff on fabulously high-priced articles I 
have not heard a word about the factors that have placed the 
necessities of life in America practically beyond the reach, in 
adequate quantities, of the average householder. 

Let us see some of the things that enter into the cost. 

Of course, our present freight rates are responsible for a con- 
siderable element of cost; but they are very small as compared 
with other costs. One authority states that distribution costs 
have multiplied threefold since 1870; that is, outside of the ele- 
ment of freight. The same authority says that for every fac- 
tory worker there is one person engaged in distribution, and in 
some industries two, and that the cost of selling goods exceeds 
the entire manufacturing cost except the cost of raw material, 
and that the cost of selling goods to the retailer and again to 
the public amounts to twice as much again. 

Three common foodstuffs are selected by this authority to 
illustrate this item of cost. 

The cost of producing rolled oats, including the raw material, 
is 31 cents per pound. The distribution cost is 69 cents—more 
than twice as much as the cost of the entire manufacturing 
process, including the purchase of the raw material. 

In the case of corn flakes, the production cost is 33 cents per 
pound; the distribution cost, 67 cents. 

In the case of bread—the common, ordinary bread that we 
eat, the loaf bread—the production cost is 46 cents; the distri- 
bution cost is 54 cents, 

Simonds & Thompson, on page 85 of the American Way to 
Prosperity, quote Henry H. Williams, as follows: 


In our Own business, for example (and we deal in a staple commodity), 
the cost of selling and advertising our goods exceeds the entire manu- 
facturing cost, if we except the cost of the raw material. The cost of 
selling these goods to the retailers amounts to twice as much again. 
We and our competitors have great forces of salesmen engaged in over- 
cOming sales resistance. There is no sales resistance; there is only an 
excessive productive capacity in our industry, nurtured by our Nation's 
financial policy. 


Now, are we called upon to raise our tariff wall so high as 
to encourage this absurd, enormous additional cost for sales- 
men and advertising which is the sole result of the excessive 
machine production? According to these statements and these 
authorities the cost of the “ go-getters ” and our attractive cur- 
rent advertisements in magazines and papers is twice to three 
times the cost of all the manufacturing process, including the 
raw material. When we come to the question of establishing 
our ad valorem rates upon the cost of the American product, we 
necessarily include this orgy of advertising, which, according to 
the best authorities obtainable in this country, is twice as much, 
in the case of a great many of the necessaries of life, as the 
entire cost of the raw material and the manufacturing 
processes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bratton in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite in accord with most of what the 
Senator says; and I can not bring myself to believe that rates 
ought to be imposed upon American valuation. I have always 
opposed it in the past, and unless I am convinced otherwise— 
and 1 do not believe that is possible to be done—I shall oppose 
it in the future. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if I could get the Senator from 
Utah to accede as readily to other absurdities in this tariff bill 
as he has to this absurd phase, I should be very greatly encour- 
aged to believe that the American people, the human family, 
perhaps were not without hope of some time being the bene- 
ficiaries of the genius that has revolutionized production. 

I want to discuss, later on in this address, who are the bene- 
ficiaries of the discoveries of genius, and why the masses are not. 

Mr. President, I want to repeat right here that according to 
the facts studied and brought out by the best authorities in this 
country, our system of distribution is costing two and three- 
quarters times more than the raw material, the manufacturing 
processes, and all the other overheads combined; and right here 
on this floor, with all these weeks of discussion, we have not 
heard one word as to why the American people are under bond- 
age to a system that denies them the privilege of enjoying the 
marvelously cheapening processes of machine production. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH. 1 yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does not the Senator think 
that that excessive cost of distribution bears more heavily upon 
the farmer, perhaps, than any other class of our people? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before I conclude what I have to 
say I want to call attention to the fact that the logic of events 
and the very logic of our environment is organization. I would 
not decry it. I should be stupid to fly in the face of the opera- 
tion of a great natural law. What I am inveighing against is 
that the unorganized are the victims rather than the bene- 
ficiaries of the blessings that are pouring on us; and I do say 
that our system of government is radically at fault somewhere 
when an article can be made five times as cheaply now as 20 
years ago—an article of necessity, some simple, democratic 
thing of common use—and the buyer of it has to pay from five 
to six times as much as he did when it was painfully fabricated 
by human hands. 

There is something wrong, radically wrong. We take hours 
and weeks and months discussing the academic question of a 
tariff, the principle involved, and what rate should be on this 
article and what rate on that, and no one has put the acid 
test of the crucible on the figures to show how much is fictitious 
and could be burned away, leaving the American public to 
understand what are the legitimate costs, and what ought really 
to be done. We have not done that; it has not been discussed 
on the floor. 

The discussions to-day in reference to the tariff, taking the 
entire debates as they appear in the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, 
will show that they are based upon practically the same assump- 
tion as though no labor-saving device had been invented since 
1820. We hear the same old argument. What man has stood 
in his place here and particularized the instances where a 
machine is doing the work of 100 individuals? I want to dis- 
cuss that, and show to what absurd position the advocates of 
the high protective tariff have come. 

I speak now of the cost of getting an article to the con- 
sumer. The advocates of a high protective tariff can not stand 
here and invoke protection on the plea that labor is to be pro- 
tected because the machine is eliminated. They can not stand 
here and invoke high protection on a steel product in America 
for the sake of the labor employed, when there is no labor 


employed, when the work is done by a machine, 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Carolina yield to the Senator from Ohio? 


Does the Senator from South 


Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

. Mr. FESS. Has the Senator gone into an investigation to 
determine how many people are employed in industry after the 

labor-saving machinery has been installed? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; and I will submit a table giving those 
figures. It is not mine, I was not competent to prepare it, but 
our statisticians, Mr. Alexander and Mr. Chase and others who 
are recognized as national and international authorities, have 
prepared a table, which I shall insert in the Recorp. 

Mr. FESS. Taking the steel industry as an example, I 
would like to know whether, under the new régime of labor- 
saving machinery, there are more people employed now than 
before the machinery was introduced. 

Mr. SMITH. There may be more numerically, but they are 
in what is called the blotting-paper department, where no skill 
is required and where the employees get very little compensa- 
tion. The skill now is in the mechanization of the industry; 
in other words, the inventive genius of America has crystallized 
the human process into a machine process, and any machine 
that takes the place of 600 men is producing what 600 men 
would produce; therefore eliminates 600 men. That is a 
mathematical fact that neither the Senator nor I can escape. 

Mr. FESS. Perhaps the Senator will give the figures a little 
later. But I wish the Senator would also answer this ques- 
tion, whether the same situation does not obtain in Europe, 
where Europe is using labor-saving machines the same as we 
are, and our labor-saving machinery will be in competition 
with a situation in Europe. 

Mr. SMITH. That is not a fact; but if it were a fact, the 
old slogan of the protectionists would be gone. Then we would 
have to say, “ For God’s sake, let us protect the American 
machine against the pauper machine of Europe,” and not 
“American labor against the pauper labor of Europe.” We 
would have to protect the American machine, which does 
not employ any human hands, against the foreign machine. So 
we have a machine war now and not a war of human beings. 

Let me read what Mr. Magnus W. Alexander, president of 
the National Industrial Conference Board, said—and I may 
say, parenthetically, that this relates to the very question the 
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Senator from Ohio asked me. I want to give the date of this 
publication, because I want to show that I have gotten the 
information just as nearly up to date as possible. This is 
dated 1928. He said: 


Economic and social life 100 years ago in the United States was 
restricted in scope, and the present standards of business and of living 
would at that time have appeared as a dream beyond the possibility of 
realization. It still appears as “eppatant” to the French, “ kolossal” 
to the German, “stupendosa”’ to the Italian, and “ amazing” even to 
our self-contained English friends. 


The mechanization of American industry, the substitution of 
labor-saving devices to supplant human hands appears to the 
Frenchman as “eppatant,” to the German as “kolossal,” to 
the Italian as “stupendosa,” and “amazing” even to our 
neighbors just across the ocean, the Englishmen. He goes 
on—and I invite attention to this—to particularize as to the 
question asked me by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator stated that some 
of his figures were obtained from the writings of Stuart Chase. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is he the man who conducted 
the investigation into the meat industry for the Federal Trade 
Commission some years ago? 

Mr. SMITH. That is the man. My information is that he 
was at one time a member of that body. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is he a student and writer 
on labor questions and associated with the Labor Bureau (Inc.) 
in New York? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And has been for some years? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. He is the author of what is known as 
Your Money’s Worth, which I invite all Senators to peruse. I 
think that will give them the psychology of this orgy of specu- 
lation in New York. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Tragedy of Waste. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I think he is also the author of that. 
As I said, the increased cost of labor can not be invoked here, 
for the reason that the average production of an individual 
through these labor-saving devices has increased from 50 to 
100 per cent. The average is well above 40. In other words, 
one laborer using modern machinery can produce as much now 
as perhaps four, five, or six could produce a few years ago. 
Yet his wage is hardly double what that of the laborer was at 
that time. 

I want right here to call attention to what I consider to be 
nothing short of a preconcerted attempt to deceive the laboring 
public. It is said, “ You give American labor engaged in these 
industries the American wage, which is far above and beyond 
anything that may be obtained in Europe.” Let us grant that. 
But you give it to one where heretofore you have given it to 
hundreds, and he can produce through a machine a hundred 
times more than he could before. In other words, though he 
can do what it took a hundred to do he does not get a hundred 
times the previous wage. That was not the object of the com- 
pany in installing the machine. The company was after making 
money, and had no regard to how many men it displaced. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. KEAN. Does not the Senator recognize that every ma- 
chine increases the amount of the wages of the employee, that 
when an employee uses that machine his wages are increased? 
Does he not recognize that where you have no machine and you 
come down to common labor there the wages that the employee 
receives are 25 cents, as in China, or 18 cents, as in India? Is 
not that what you come down to? The more skilled a man, the 
less labor he has and the more he receives for his day’s work. 
That is what is going on in this country. That is what has 
made it so prosperous. It is that which releases so many men 
from working at menial tasks and allows them to do some other 
work. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator has very ingeniously made my 
argument for me. We employ one man now where we used to 
employ 50 at $2.50 a day. Now we give the one man $10 a day 
and give the 49 nothing. That is the point to which we have 
come. We have just substituted for the 50 at a living wage one 
man at a little increased wage and turned the balance of them 
out to graze where they can find grazing. That is the idea. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in other 
words we are producing a condition in the United States by 
reason of these labor-saving machines which is bringing about 
unemployment, and unemployment in a country where it is 


will the 
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more difficult to live because of the high cost of living than 
in any other country in the world. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words the United 
States is, from an economical standpoint, the worst place in the 
world to be out of a job. 

Mr. SMITH. Let me read right now, while this thing is fresh 
in the minds of Senators, what Mr. Chase said on the very point 
brought up by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Senators of the United States, we have sat here and discussed 
the question of the tariff without informing the American public 
as to what are the possibilities of a decent living at a decent 
wage. None of us, so far as I know, has dug up the facts and 
let the public know the possibility of human comfort in the 
United States at reasonable prices, but we have steadily set our 
faces toward increasing that burden and increasing that price, 
in view of the startling facts that are here for any of us to get 
if we will take the time patiently and patriotically to go and get 
them. Listen to this: 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the Senator reads that, 
will he yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator then explain why it is that 
workmen from all parts of the world desire to come to the 
United States if this condition to which he refers exists? We 
have passed immigration laws to restrict their coming into this 
country, and the Senator knows that if it were not for those 
laws we would be overrun here by people from all of the coun- 
tries of the world. 

Mr. SMITH. Will the Senator explain to me why the fool 
suckers put all their money into the stock exchange in New 
York to be caught in the trap when the string was pulled? It 
is just fool human psychology. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; it is not at all. I say to the Senator 
now that if we should put the immigration bars down we would 
have the country flooded with foreign workmen. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I do not doubt that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why should they come here if it is such an 
awful country as the Senator describes it to be? 

Mr. SMITH. I read this morning a statement to the effect 
that the hotels of Europe would have been compelled to close 
their doors if it had not been for the patronage of the multi- 
millionaires of America, and at the same time the Senate sits 


here trying to devise means to keep out of bankruptcy and ruin 
and the poorhouse some 40,000,000 American laborers and pro- 


ducers on the farm, and has not done it yet. The Senate has 
made a gesture and quit, but has spent all the time up until 
now and will likely run on into next year trying to devise means 
still further to gild the glorious equipage of those who are 
rolling in wealth and are taking care of the hotels of Europe. 
That is what is being done. How long did it take to pass the 
gesture known as the farm relief bill? What has been the re- 
sult in the price of wheat? What has been the result in the 
price of cotton? What has been the result in the price of to- 
bacco? The prices have gone steadily down. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was a great advocate of the farm 
relief bill. He wanted it passed and voted for it, and yet now 
he says it was only a gesture. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no! Stop! I was not a great advocate of 
it. Thank God for a crumb. It looked like a crumb. It was 
only a thin entering wedge and we have been hammering away 
on the head of the wedge, but we have not driven it a percepti- 
ble inch yet. We are still driving, and if we can ever get any- 
thing like an opening, maybe we will get a little relief. The 
Senator said foreign laborers would pour in here: Perhaps that 
is true. I do not doubt it. According to the statistics which I 
have, a host of our people will be pouring elsewhere if they do 
not pour into paupers’ graves. 

I want to read what Mr. Chase said eloquently and much 
more graphically than I could. I think this is stated better 
than I have had it from any economist. He said: 


With every new invention, men and women lose their jobs. Some- 
times they hit back. The rivermen of Cassel, sensing what was coming, 
destroyed Papin’s fantastic attempt at a steamboat in 1707. The word 
“sabotage” is derived from the wooden shoes which French workmen 
threw into the gears of machines. But always demand, due to lower 
prices or other causes, came along and saved their necks. Not indi- 
vidually, heaven knows, but as a class. New opportunities, services, 
trades, opened for those whom machinery had displaced. The only proof 
needed of this general statement is that up to about 1920— 


Mark you, he is trying to be absolutely fair— 
The only proof needed of this general statement is that up to about 
1920 unemployment was not a steadily progressive phenomenon. Bad 
as our statistics were—and are—we are certain that decade by decade, 
from 1860 onward, employment did not grow larger in proportion to 
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the total population. It went up and down; down and up; but the 
reserve army of the permanently unemployed did not tend to grow 
faster than population. The total firing rate did not exceed the total 
hiring rate over the whole period. 


As fast as some were fired others were hired over the total 
period. 


But since the so-called wave of prosperity following the depression 
of 1921 has brought mass production and the automatic process to 
heights undreamed of, an uneasy suspicion has gathered that the satura- 
tion point has at least been reached; the “ blotting-paper” industries 
will soak up no more men. (The situation is aggravated, furthermore, 
by the increasing number of women who are invading industry.) Where 
are the poor wretches to go? The announced answer is the park bench, 
a bench which from now on is destined to grow longer and longer. A 
rew job can no more be created as fast as the machines take a man out 
of an old one. Accelerating unemployment is before us and unless 
something is done, and that quickly,'a very heavy bill cast in terms of 
wretchedness and despair will shortly be submitted. 


And yet we are invoking here the support of the American 
people to protect American industry and American labor from 
competition with foreign labor and to protect the cost of Ameri- 
can production from the cost of foreign production. I want to 
submit a few actual figures as to the real cost here and abroad, 
eliminating all this fanciful adding of advertisement, and so 
forth; but I want to finish the quotation from Mr. Chase first. 
There are a few paragraphs more that are well worth the read- 
ing and the attention of Senators who care a cuss about the 
tariff, which most of them do not. I read: 


After all, why not! Machine displacement is now proceeding at a 
faster rate than ever before; a perfect fantastic rate, as we shall see. 
Adjustments which used to have the freedom of the years must now 
be made in months. The cost of distribution has trebled since 1870, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that there is a limit to the men and 
women who can be packed into the line between the factory door and 
ultimate consumer-retailers, jobbers, house-to-house canvassers, and the 
rest. There is certainly one distributor at the present time for every 
producer, and in many trades the ratio is as high as 2 to 1. Mechan- 
ical devices are already ousting skilled clerical work and replacing 
them with operators who need not know how to add, subtract, divide, 
or multiply. Orders are transferred on conveyer belts, with each 
checker or typist doing one operation. Office work is being measured 
by cyclometers and square inches of typed matter. Twenty simulta- 
neous checked signatures are made with one pen. Opportunity in the 
white-collar service is being steadily undermined. 

Again it is agreed by all competent economists that purchasing power 
has not kept step with invention. Purchasing power is the final arbiter 
of all Jobs under the prevailing financing system. Unless prices fall 
as fast as labor-saving devices increase, the saved laborer must whistle 
for employment. With a static price level he will have to keep on whis- 
tling. Prices have not been declining rapidly within recent years. 

We have, then, at least three moderately reasonable theories for 
the zero hour of accelerating unemployment—unheard-of factory effi- 
ciency, a saturated distribution system, no assured expansion in pur- 
chasing power consistent with invention * * *. And if true, is 
it not all tragically ridiculous? Men are to tramp the streets by the 
thousands because machines can provide more than enough to go 
around. 


In other words, converting the mass of American people into 
the condition of capital, walking to our lips in unheard of plenty 
without the power to purchase even the necessaries of life. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. I would like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina if the logic of his contention is not that 
the world is becoming too civilized? 

Mr. SMITH. No; it is becoming too uncivilized. Our moral 
conception of the situation has not kept step with our greed and 
our efficiency. That is what I am saying. 

Mr. GOFF. I see the Senator admits in his statement argu- 
mentatively the answer to the question. If the world is too 
civilized it does not have to show it always in progress. It can 
show it in retrogression. 

Mr. SMITH. No; I would not stay one jot or tittle the estab- 
lishment of iabor-saving devices or the increased capacity for 
production through the devices, but I would adjust our financial 
affairs and our tariff rates in order that the poor devils in the 
fields and out in the mass might be able, at least, to be reason- 
ably the beneficiaries of the marvelous increased evidences of 
intellectual civilization. That is what I would do, and not 
stand here and try to pile a tariff wall so high that neither 


-the genius of Europe nor the genius of America can reach the 


poor devil that is outside the pale of protection. 
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Mr. GOFF. I would like to ask the Senator this further 
question: How can we bring about ease and comfort in Ameri- 
ean life or any life under our present civilization if we do not 
coordinate capital and labor and bring about a condition that 
employs labor, and preserves and safeguards capital? 

Mr. SMITH. That is the very point I have been making. 
If capital would do that all would be well, but capital installs 
labor-saving devices and will take on 1 man at $10 a day 
where heretofore they have employed 50 men at $2 a day each, 
and the 1 man gets his $10 and the 49 do not get a cent. They 
are turned out, and yet we are to subscribe to the doctrine that 
the $10-a-day man is two or three times higher than he was 
before. He is, but what about the poor devils that have no 
jobs at all? 

Mr. GOFF. Would the Senator undertake to state that under 
our form of government we can fix the wages of men and we 
can change the contracts which capital and labor see fit to make 
with each other? 

Mr. SMITH. No; I do not claim any such thing, nor do I 
admit that the Senator has a right, as a high-protection Re- 
publican, to fix an increased income for those who now do not 
need it at the expense of those who protect this Government and 
furnish the raw material, and yet who can not even get the 
necessities of life. 

Mr. GOFF. If we shall drive the laboring people of this 
country to the principles of free trade, I will ask the Senator 
if that will improve their condition? 

Mr. SMITH. There is no use of going from one extreme to 
the other and talking about free trade. The Senator from 
West Virginia is just as far from free trade as I am from high 
protection. The point I am making, and which everyone here 
sees, is that in my argument I have attempted to show that the 
high protectionist takes no cognizance of labor-saving devices, 
of the displacement of labor by machine, and that not only has 
labor itself been afflicted—that is, those who were engaged in 
production by machinery—but that every man, woman, and 
child in America has been denied the benefit of that machine 
production by virtue of the possibility of combines and trusts 
under the system of protection. They have preempted the 
ground and are to-day evidencing their increased determination 
to eliminate the human element by chain stores. They do not 
intend to haye competition even by the retailer or the jobber 
or the wholesaler. The manufacturer will dump his goods 
onto the moving chain of the retail stores and will distribute his 
goods perhaps not at a less price. [A pause.] 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I am unable to hear the argu- 
ment between the Senator from South Carolina and the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. 

Mr. SMITH. It was not intended that the Senator from 
West Virginia should hear it. It was a very splendid sugges- 
tion from one Democrat to another, of which I shall avail 
myself later. 

Mr. GOFF. I am perfectly willing to be made either the 
beneficiary or the victim of that silent conference right now. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator is beyond the hope of being made 
the beneficiary of anything but a high protective tariff. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. GOFF. 
Democracy. 

Mr. SMITH “ Secret Democracy ” would be more beneficial 
to the Senator than some of the open Republican activities. 

Mr. President, the industries that are using these labor-saving 
devices have reduced their manual labor just as many times as 
the machine output is greater than the man output. In other 
words, in all of the leading manufacturing processes of this 
country human labor in the actual production of the article has 
been reduced to the vanishing point. Skilled labor—mark this, 
for we have heard so much about skilled labor and American 
wages—skilled labor for the production of the article has been 
supplanted by the machines which do the skilled work. So 
the labor involved is not skilled labor in the sense of being 
skilled in the production of the article but simply to attend 
properly the machine. 

It hence arises that those who are outside the protected in- 
dustries of this country are getting a higher rate of wage than 
those in the highly protected industries. I ask Senators to get 
the statistics and to read them. It will be found that the em- 
ployees in the highly protected industries, in the manufacturing 
processes of this country, are getting less wage than those who 
are employed by the so-called “ blotting-paper ” industries; and 
in spite of what has been said on the floor by the advocates of 
high protection, whose great cry has been for higher protection 
for the American wage, the country has witnessed the tragedy 


I am very glad I am beyond the pale of secret 


of strikes because those employed by the highly protected indus-_ 


tries could not get enough to live on decently. 
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If we would honestly and earnestly determine to protect 
American industries at the level of decency and give to the 
American people the results of the miraculous power of genius, 
no right-minded American could take his place here and rail 
against this intolerable condition that ought to be known to all. 

There is not an industry from the making of an ordinary 
sewing needle to the construction of a radio set whose output is 
not principally produced by machines. It is no argument for 
the retention of the high tariff on those machine-made articles 
to say that labor costs more. Labor may for individuals cost 
twice as much as formerly, but the number of laborers employed 
is from 50 to 75 per cent less than were formerly employed to 
do the exact work. The laborers who are released by virtue of 
installing labor-saving devices could find employment in other 
enterprises, and there may not be very excessive amounts of 
unemployment in America as a whole, but that does not justify 
the industry that is using machines in place of labor to invoke 
the tariff for the protection of labor. 

While I have stated that there may not be a very great amount 
of unemployment in America as a whole, I am making that state- 
ment simply for the sake of argument; I am not conceding any 
such condition. Unfortunately for us, we have no system, either 
State or National, for gathering unemployment statistics and 
correlating the approximate causes. That is a significant thing— 
that we can not go to a department of our Government _here and 
secure a systematized, adequate statement of unemployment and 
the approximate causes therefor. 

Mr. President, the War between the States, the Civil War, 
when all is said and done, was brought about because free labor 
would not be brought in competition with slave labor. The 
Missouri compromise and all the activities of that great genius of 
compromise, Mr. Clay, and the agitation of that question were 
not so much due to philanthropic and moral reasons as to mate- 
rial and industrial. The free laborers of this country would not 
tolerate the spread of slave labor throughout all the States of 
the Union. 

The free laborers of America felt that their chance for ad- 
vancement was practically destroyed if slave labor were allowed 
in all the States of the Union. How will free labor answer now 
that they are brought in competition not with slave labor but 
with the machine, not in competition with human hands and 
heads at the dictates of a master, but with the incarnation of 
the brilliant thought of genius, made the subservient slave of 
greedy monopoly? How will the free laborers of America 
answer now that they are brought into competition with the 
machine? What does the future hold for this vast horde, this 
vast army which heretofore have been the producers of our 
manufactured products? Not only are they being supplanted by 
machines, but what employment they find in the so-called “ blot- 
ting paper ” industries is at a reduced wage, and they must pay 
more for the necessaries of life. Not only are they losing their 
jobs to the machines, but they have got to pay tribute to the 
machines, to the machine owner in higher prices than ever 
before. So, instead of the mass of American labor being bene- 
fited by the high protective tariff bill, they are being ground 
between the upper and nether millstones—lower wages as to 
the mass of them, and higher costs for what they buy. 

As an illustration of this condition the press of this country 
for the last 10 years has been crying aloud “ national prosper- 
ity’; yet in the midst of this so-called prosperity the President 
of the United States calls an extraordinary session of Congress 
to relieve the tragic distress of 40,000,000 people. Has our 
Government reached the point where it only reckons the highly 
protected fabulously prosperous industries as the Nation? It 
certainly does not take any cognizance of the 40,000,000 when 
the cry of national prosperity is raised. Are we as a democratic 
Government fulfilling the age-old statement, “to him that hath 
shall be given, and to him that hath not shall be taken even that 
he seemeth to have.” That has been the result of 65 years of 
practically unbroken Republican administration. 

I said, Mr. President, that I was going to put into the Recorp 
some tables. As I have not had them prepared in detail, I will 
just put a few figures in the Recorp, and they will serve to 
illustrate my point. 

In cotton spinning the work which would require 300 girls 
to do by hand can be done now by one girl and a machine. In 
the manufacture of corkscrews—of course they are obsolescent 
now; we do not need them any more, and so I will not cite the 
fizures as to that item, 

Iron output per man per day by hand, 500 pounds; by machine, 
5,000 pounds. 

Nails, by hand, 5 pounds; by machine, 500 pounds. 

Shoes, a quarter of a pair by hand; 10 pairs by machine. 

Coal, half a ton mined by hand, compared to 4 tons by ma- 
chine, 
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Paper, 20 square feet when manipulated by hand processes 
and 200,000 square feet by machine processes. 

Men’s boots, nine hours by hand, as compared to one hour by 
machine, 

Cotton sheeting, 106 hours by hand; 1 hour by machine. 

Woolen shirts, 76 hours by hand; by machine, 1 hour. 

Brussels carpets, 8 hours by hand; by machine, 1 hour. 

Butcher knives—and we need a lot of them—29 hours by 
hand; by machine, 1 hour, : 

Marble slabs, 539 hours by hand; 1 hour by machine. 

Lead paint. We have heard a good deal about paints and pig- 
ments, and the claim has been made that we ought to have a 
high protection on them. It takes 17 hours to produce lead paint 
by hand and 1 hour by machine. 

Plows—and the president of the International Harvester 
Co., which manufactures plows, has been placed at the head of 
the Farm Relief Board—32 hours by the old process of mak- 
ing them by hand and 1 hour by machine. 

Tron pipe, 18 hours by hand, 1 hour by machine. 

I am reading from Stuart Chase’s Men and Machines. 

Mr. President, I have honestly and earnestly tried to con- 
tribute something to the facts of this important—and, perhaps, 
all-important—question that is before us. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator has 
made an able and informative contribution to this highly impor- 
tant subject by his powerful speech. 

I observe that he has discussed labor-saving machines from 
the standpoint of the tariff. from the standpoint of their effect 
upon unemployment, and from the standpoint of their effect in 
increasing instead of decreasing the cost of living. He has 
omitted to discuss one phase of the matter which I think is of 
great importance, and I desire to inquire if he has given any 
particular study to that, namely, the effect upon the physical 
and mental, if not, indeed, the spiritual, well-being of the 
human beings who work upon some types of these labor-saving 
machines. I assume that the Senator, in his research, has come 
in contact with some discussions upon that line, especially to 
the effect that this kind of work tends to quickly exhaust and 
bring about physical and mental deterioration. 

Mr. SMITH. On pages 156 and 157 of Men and Machines 
Mr. Stuart Chase discusses that very point. The research along 
that line is still in the empirical stage; but, as far as the re- 
search has gone, mental diseases have been observed to be on 
the increase, according to statistics kept up to date. The con- 
stant, uniform motion, and the monotony of that motion, have 
had a very decided and very disastrous effect in a great many 
eases. As Mr. Stuart Chase very humorously and facetiously 
puts it, the installation of labor-saving devices, though it sadly 
removed skill and intelligence, holds out hope for the maimed 
and the halt and the blind, because they can manipulate these 
highly developed machines that it takes no thought to operate, 
no brains, but just simply a human ally in the form of a 
nervous system that has enough sense to know where to put 
its fingers as indicated by the dial. 

As to its effect on the mind, it must be apparent to all Senators 
that there is going to be an atrophy of the mathematical ele- 
ments in a man’s mind when all he has to do is to read from a 
paper and touch certain keys and the machine will multiply, 
add, subtract, and divide. His brain will atrophy. Genius is 
erystalized in that machine; and until some one develops a 
more perfect machine his brain will not be called upon to act. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina further yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If you give a typist the same 
letter to write hour after hour and day after day, will not that 
typist in time collapse from the monotony and the constant 
motion and unchanging position that he or she must assume? 

Mr. SMITH. No doubt that is true. 

Mr. President, these may be incidental physical disabilities 
and misfortunes that follow in the train of the mechanization 
of American industry; but the plea that I am making here 
to-day is that every American citizen shall be the beneficiary of 
this cheapening process, this mass production, and not, through 
an absurdly high protective tariff, be the loser by it. 

What have we come to? We are now asking the American 
Congress to protect American machines against European 
human beings. 

Aye, we are going further than that: We are asking America 
to protect the machine against even American labor; to put the 
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profits so high and make the immunities so great that he can 
go on developing his machine and go on displacing human labor. 
I shall not quarrel with that process if there is eliminated from 
it that unjust and unholy protection, both in our financial sys- 
tem and in our tariff policy, that will give him a monopoly of 
the blessings that God intended for mankind through the dis- 
coveries of genius and the harnessing of the material forces of 
the world. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I agree with what the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts said concerning the Senator’s speech being a great 
contribution to the subject under discussion. I have not been 
in the Chamber all of the time; but I was wondering whether 
the Senator gave any figures or statistics showing how many 
people it took in Great Britain or in some of these other 
foreign countries to produce the same article that is produced 
in this country. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I asked both the Congressional 
Library research force and our departments to get me as nearly 
dependable figures as they could get. What I got convinced me 
that there is no such condition existing in Europe as exists in 
America. 

Several years ago I had occasion to ask one of the great 
masters of spinning and weaving in Manchester why it was 


; that they did not install labor-saving devices in their weaving 


and knitting factories. He said, “ For the reason that labor is 
so well organized in the United Kingdom that they are paid 
by the piece, and if we were to install a machine that would 
produce twenty times as much as the one displaced the operator 
of that machine would demand twenty times as much wage”; 
and that is the philosophy of the situation. 

We have no such inhibition or prohibition here. We have 
no labor organizations sufficiently organized and equipped to 
demand their share of the increased wealth that they produce. 
As far as my research has gone, it was not of such a direct 
and particular character that I would venture to cite it as 
embodying dependable statistics; but I did read from Mr. 
Magnus W. Alexander, president of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, where he said that it was amazing to France, 
it was amazing to Germany and Italy, and even startled Eng- 
land, to see the mechanization of American industries, and the 
mirvelous perfection of the output and the increased mass pro- 
duction. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina further yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me make this further observation: 

In 1923 I happened to be in Europe. I visited one of the big 
rubber factories there. They told nre how much they paid their 
men—from $7 to $17 a month, I think—in that particular fac- 
tory. I said to them, “ Why is it, paying your laborers such 
small wages, that you can not manufacture practically all of the 
rubber goods used in the world?” They immediately replied, 
“We can not compete with America because of the fact, first of 
all, that you have labor-saving devices and machinery, and, 
second, you have mass production that makes it absolutely 
impossible for this country to conrpete with the United States.” 

Mr. SMITH. In the rubber industry, in less than 11 years, 
the productive capacity of one man expressed through a machine 
has increased to the extent of 211 per cent. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SMITH. I do. ‘ 

Mr. WHEELER. And, as I think the Senator pointed out, 
when these manufacturers come here to the committees of Con- 
gress and say, “ We must have this tariff for the benefit of 
labor,” they take the wage that is paid to European labor and 
the wage that is paid to American labor, but they never take 
into consideration before these committees of Congress, nor do 
we take into consideration upon the floor of the Senate, the 
amount of work that the American iaborer turns out with the 
machine and conrpare it with the same amount of work turned 
out by the European laborer. 

Mr. SMITH. Nor do we take into consideration the fact that 
where in Europe they employ 50 men to produce a certain num- 
ber of units, 1 man in America, through the machine, will 
produce the same amount. We have displaced 49 men and per- 
haps doubled the wages of the 1, and say, “We want to be 
able to pay the increased American wage.” We have given 1 
man twice as much as he got before, and we have turned out 49 
without a penny. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
pending amendment, which will be stated. 
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The Curer CrerK. On page 36, paragraph 204, in line 23, 
it is proposed to strike out “ five-sixteenths ” and insert “ fifteen 
thirty-seconds,” so as to read: 


Crude magnesite, fifteen thirty-seconds of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I observe that 
the Senator in charge of the bill is absent from the floor. I, 
therefore, raise the point of order of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Barkley George 
Bingham Gillett 
Black Glass 
Blaine Glenn 
Blease Goff 
Borah Goldsborough 
Bratton Gould 
Brock Greene 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Caraway Hastings 
Connally Hatfield 
Copeland Hawes 
Couzens Hayden 
Cutting Hebert 
Deneen Heflin 
Edge Howell 
Fess Johnson 


Mr. BLAINE. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
La FoLiette] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Bighty-two Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am glad to see the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] in the Chamber. I wanted to 
call his attention to a brief statement in the paper this morn- 
ing. It reads: 

REED CRITICIZES MEN WEST SENDS TO SENATE 

Senator ReeEp, Republican, Pennsylvania, declared yesterday in a 
letter to F. E. Murphy, publisher of the Minneapolis Tribune, that the 
West should send men to the Senate who will look at the tariff and 
farm-relief problems “as Americans, and not as factionalists, section- 
alists, or populists.” 

* Some western Senators,” he said, are “far more dangerous to our 
economic security than all of the communists combined.” 


Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
McKellar 
MecNar 
Metcal 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ind. 
Schall 
Sheppard 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


I would like to ask the Senator if he is quoted correctly in 
this statement? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. REED. The extract from the letter as the Senator reads 
it does not sound like the letter which I wrote. I have just 
sent for a copy, which I have in my office. I do not remember 
saying anything like that, although I did say, as I recall it, that 
at the present time I thought more damage is being dune to 
industry by the opponents of the pending bill than is being 
done by all the socialists and communists—some such expiéssion 
as that. 

Furthermore, I do not remember saying anything about the 
Senators who were sent by the West. I do not know how that 
expression got into it, but the letter itself will be here in a 
moment. 

Mr. WHEELER. The article states: 


The West should send men to the Senate who will look at the tariff 
and farm-relief problems “as Americans, and not as factionalists, sec- 
tionalists, or populists.” 


It quotes the Senator. 
Mr. REED. I think that last sentence is a correct quotation. 
Mr. WHEELER. Then it says: 


“Some western Senators,” he said, “are far more dangerous to our 
economic security than all of the communists combined.” 


I would like to have the Senator tell us just which Senators 
from the West he thinks are far more dangerous to our economic 
security than communists; and I would like to have him tell us 
just which of those Senators who come from the West he 
thinks are not good Americans. 

Mr. REED. I think, in fairness to me, it would be better to 
have the letter quoted correctly. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I bave the copy now, and I would be glad to send 
it to the desk to be read. 

Mr. WHEELER. I would be giad to have the copy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the copy 
sent to the desk. 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. F. E. Murpuy, 
Publisher the Minneapolis Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn, 

My Dear Mr. MurpPHy: Thank you for your letter of the 23d and the 
inclosed editorial. I am willing to do anything within reason to rehabili- 
tate agriculture, and have so informed the Senate. Most certainly, 
however, our agriculturalists can not hope to improve their condition 
by dragging industry down to a level of common misery. The interests 
of the two are identical. The farmers are the best cash customers for 
industrial production, and vice versa. Neither can prosper without the 
other and the misfortunes of one are the misfortunes of both. 

That is the general picture as I see it, and I question the wisdom 
of some of the measures proposed by the so-called friends of agriculture 
for its belief. 

I don’t like the debenture amendment, and regard the proposal as 
economically unsound, 

It is senseless, moreover, to expect to build up agriculture by chang- 
ing tariff duties in a way which threatens to put several million indus- 
trial workers on the streets. 

With serious study and a little sanity we can work out our mutual 
problem in g way which will afford maximum benefit to all groups of 
our population. We can not do so by half-baked legislation, conceived 
in prejudice and having for its objective the destruction of the pros- 
perity of those portions of our population which are prosperous. 

On the affirmative side, the Farm Board is good, waterway improve- 
ment is good, the tendency toward larger farms and more efficient meth- 
ods is good, and the disposition of the farmer to help himself is best 
of all, 

But how in the world can you expect to make agriculture prosperous 
by impoverishing the industrial districts? And that is exactly what 
will happen if the Senate coalition goes through with its present 
program. You ask for a concrete suggestion. My best suggestion is 
that you send us a few Senators who will look at this problem as 
Americans, and not as factionalists, sectionalists, and populists. 

This is not an indictment of Senators ScHALL and SHIPSTHAD but 
rather of some of their colleagues whose attitude with respect to the 
present tariff bill is, to my mind, far more dangerous to our economic 
security than all of the communists combined. 

Faithfully yours, 
D. A. REED. 


Mr. WHEELER. Then the paper did correctly quote the 
Senator with reference to saying that some of the colleagues 
of these men are far more dangerous to our economic system 
than all communists combined. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does that letter antedate the testimony of 
Mr. Grundy, because I feel that he must have plagiarized that 
statement. 

Mr. WHEELER. This was on October 29. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He had already testified then. 

Mr. WHEELER. He had already testified. Of course, I am 
interested to know just whom the Senator had reference to, 
and I think in all fairness to all the Senators from the West 
he ought to tell us, to just specify, because otherwise people in 
the West are going to say, “ Well, you have been classed as 
worse than a communist.” I am not afraid, myself, of the 
Senator’s classification of me, but I think in justice to those 
Republican Senators who were out speaking for the Republican 
Party during the last campaign the Senator ought to tell us 
just which ones are those he thinks ought to be left at home 
next time because of the fact that they are more dangerous 
to our economic system than are the communists. Does he 
mean my good friends from Idaho, Senator Boraw and Senator 
THoMAs? Are those two of those whom he classes among these 
men? 

Mr. REED. Is the Senator addressing me? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; I was addressing the Senator. 

Mr. REED. In the first place, the Senator has no warrant 
for saying that my expression of opinion is confined to Senators 
from the West. There is nothing in the letter which says that. 

Mr. WHEELER. I can not place any other interpretation 
upon it. The reporter placed exactly the same interpretation 
upon it. He is writing it to a western newspaper in the first 
instance and he is specifically eliminating Senator Scnart and 
Senator SHrpsTeaD, and then says it is their colleagues, and 
he is speaking of the farm section and the tariff bill. 

Mr. REED. I do not think that is so. I was speaking of 
the tariff bill; I was not speaking of the farm section. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator tell me whether or not 
he did include the two Senators from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. I am going to leave that to the conscience of | 
the several Senators themselves. 
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Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator tell us exactly whom he 
does mean, and will he name the Senators he had in mind 
when he wrote the letter? 

Mr. REED. No; of course, I will not. I will leave that to 
their conscience and to the observation of the country. 

Mr. NORBECK. And to Mr. Grundy. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator think that it is entirely 
fair to the membership of this body and particularly to those 
who have been fighting for agricultural relief, to issue a state- 
ment condemning a certain group of Senators in this body, of 
which he is a Member, and say that they are more dangerous 
to the economic structure of the country than are the com- 
munists? 

Mr. REED. I am going to leave that to the conscience of 
the Senators and the observation of the country. My denuncia- 
tion is not going to make anybody feel uneasy. 

Mr. WHEELER. It is not going to make me feel uneasy. 

Mr. REED. No; it is not going to make the Senator from 
Montana feel uneasy. I speak with authority on that subject, 
because I have had my share of it and I have not been made the 
least bit uneasy. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not understand what the Senator 
means by saying he has had his share of it. 

Mr. REED. I think I have had something more than my 
share of denunciation in the Senate. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator means that he has been de- 
nounced in the Senate? 

Mr. REED. Yes; and I find my sleep still undisturbed. I 
am sure the Senator will have the same experience. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am sure I have not been disturbed up to 
date. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; the Senator has not been. 

Mr. WHEELER. But I still think in all fairness to the 
Members of this body that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
ought to specify those Senators whom he thinks are more dan- 
gerous than the communists, and I am anxious to know whether 
or not he thinks the two Senators from North Dakota come 
within that category. 

Mr. REED. I will leave that to the Senators themselves and 
to the country. There is not much doubt in anybody’s mind. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator think the Senators from 
Wisconsin come within that category? 

Mr. REED. I will leave it to their conscience and the ob- 
servation of the country. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator say that he does or does 
not include the Senators from Wisconsin? 

Mr. REED. I will not say either. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will he say that he included in the list the 
Senators from Washington? 

Mr. REED. I do not intend to answer either way about any 
Senator. The Senator may call the whole roll if he wishes and I 
shall answer in the same way in reply to each name. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator would not say that my friend 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norseck] comes within 
that category, would he? 

Mr. REED. I answer that in the same way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from Pennsylvania in his letter 
eliminated the two Senators from Minnesota, one of whom has 
been constantly present on the floor of the Senate voting with 
those who oppose the theory of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
and the announcement has been made on each occasion that the 
other Senator from Minnesota if present would vote likewise. 
Why eliminate those two and not be willing to specify the 
others who come within his castigation? In what respect do 
they differ from those who voted right? 

Mr. REED. I make the same answer to that. I leave that 
to the observation of the country and the common knowledge of 
the Senate. If the Senator from Montana is trying to provoke 
me into saying something insulting about one of my colleagues, 
he is not going to succeed. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I am not trying to make the Senator 
Say anything that reflects upon any of his colleagues, because 
I think he has already done that in his letter. He has not 
only picked out some of them and said those men are worse 
than communists but he said that everybody voting with the 
coalition is worse than a communist. 

Mr. REED. Oh no, Mr. President! 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, yes; all except the two Senators from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. REED. The Senator could not find that statement any- 
where. 
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Mr. WHEELER. He said: 


This is not an indictment of Senators Scant and SurpstTeap but 
rather some of their colleagues, whose attitude and expressions on the 
tariff bill are, to my mind, far more dangerous to economic security than 
the communists are, 


Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. According to that statement, anybody who 
voted against the views of the Senator from Pennsylvania upon 
the tariff bill is more dangerous to the economic structure of 
the country than the communists are. 

Mr. REED. I do not think the communists are a substantial 
menace to the country. 

Mr. WHEELER. I agree with the Senator that they are not 
a substantial menace except in the fact that they are always 
used as a bugaboo, the same as the Senator used them in this 
letter. They are always used as a bugaboo for the purpose of 
trying to scare the American people when anybody stands up 
and fights against the great combination of wealth or intrenched 
privilege on a tariff bill or something of the kind. 

Mr. REED. But not by me. I have never appealed to the 
communists and used them as bugaboos or terrible things to 
dream of. I do not believe communism has any chance of be 
coming established in this country. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to hear the Senator say that, 
because I am in thorough accord with that view. I never have 
felt that they had any chance of getting into this country, be- 
cause I have always felt that there was too much intelligence 
and far too many Ford automobiles in the country for anything 
of that kind to get a chance here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wonder whether the Senator from Mon- 
tana, who is a skillful cross-examiner, could induce the Senator 
from Pennsylvania to advise us whether in the list condemned 
in the letter he included the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BINGHAM]? 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, of course not. I can answer that ques- 
tion. It is apparent that he would not include the Senator from 
Connecticut because of the fact that they have been working 
hand in hand with the Manufacturers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut and the Manufacturers’ Association of Pennsylvania. The 
head of the Manufacturers’ Association of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Grundy, is in thorough accord with the views of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, and he feels that every State which sends 
anyone here who is not in accord with his views and the views 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania is a backward State. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Still, in the letter he said he referred to 
Senators whose attitude was more harmful than that of the 
communists, and I was wondering whether that might not be 
construed to include the Senator from Connecticut {[Mr. Brne- 
HAM]. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think the way the Senator from Connecti- 
cut acted before the Finance Committee has made more com- 
munists than all the Lenins and Trotskys and Marxes could 
possibly do. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I not suggest to my friend from Mon- 
tana that he is giving an undue prominence to an incident of 
this sort? The philosophy of government of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is well known. It is well known to the Senators 
from the West and to the Senators from the Hast. The Sena- 
tors ‘from the West who may be affected by the remark made 
in this letter by the Senator from Pennsylvania, knowing his 
philosophy of government, would take his dispraise as a com- 
pliment. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Why, then, pay further attention to an inci- 
dent of this sort? 

Mr. WHEELER. That is the reason, I will say to the Sen- 
ator from California, why I wanted to emphasize the matter. 
I wanted the people of Montana and of California and the 
people of the West generally to know just exactly how the 
Senator from Pennsylvania viewed their representatives and 
the things that their representatives are doing down here in 
Washington. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have no doubt that in the eyes 
of the junior Senator from Montana I am a worse influence on 
the economic stability and welfare of the country than the 
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average communist. 
importance—— 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not making that statement and have 
not made it. 

Mr. REED. No; I am making it. I do not know whether the 
Senator attaches any importance to nry presence here or to 
what I say, but if he does I am sure he will agree that in his 
eyes I am an unqualifiedly bad influence on the welfare of the 
United States. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is entirely mistaken about 
that, because I have never felt that way and I do not feel that 
way now. I do not agree with the Senator’s views with refer- 
ence to the tariff and I do not agree with his views with refer- 
ence to some other matters, but I do not characterize him be- 
eause of the fact that I do not agree with him, and I do not 
characterize any Senators on the,other side of the Chamber 
who have different views from mine as being worse than 
communists. 

Mr. REED. No; nor did I say any Senator was worse than a 
communist, I said his action on the tariff bill is more damaging 
to the United States than the efforts of any communist, and I 
believe that. But the Senator thinks just as little of my views 
on the tariff. He thinks they are very damaging. I am con- 
vineed of their soundness. He is convinced of their unsound- 
ness. We had better let it go at that, had we not, Mr. President, 
and get back to the pending question, which I believe has not 
been discussed during the past 5 hours and 10 minutes? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, anyone who took the trouble 
to read Mr. Grundy’s testimony will know where the statement 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep] comes from. He 
will know its inspiration and its source. I do think, however, 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania ought to have put it in 
quotation marks. I do not believe he ought to plagiarize Mr. 
Grundy’s statement, because the remarks that were made by him 
and the philosophy stated by him were first adduced by Mr. 
Grundy. The Senator from Pennsylvania is just a “me 
tooum ” to what Mr. Grundy had already said. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I shall accommodate the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr, Reep] and get back to the tariff 
yuestion. Before entering upon a discussion of the reasons why 
the tariff bill came to the Senate discredited, I will ask the 
Senator from Montana to advise me the date of the letter 
which he has been discussing. 

Mr. WHEELER. October 29. 

Mr. BLAINE. That was on the same day that Mr. Grundy, 
of Pennsylvania, the angel of the Republican Party and in 
the tariff controversy the wet nurse of the Republican Party, 
made this remarkable statement. I shall quote his language 
which will be found in volume 9 of the hearings of the lobby 
investigating committee, on page 1195. Mr. Grundy said: 

If it was not for the unfortunate provision in the Constitution that 
gives each State two Senators—I say “unfortunate” because it was a 


great compromise that got our Constitution through—they probably 
would not be heard of at all. 


And who are “they”? The “they” to whom Mr. Grundy re- 
ferred are the Senators from Arkansas, Arizona, South Dakota, 
Idaho, Mississippi, Montana, and Wisconsin. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is that the honor roll which the Senator is 
reading? 

Mr. BLAINE. That is the honor roll. I think to that list 
Mr. Grundy later added the State of North Dakota, also the 
State of Nebraska, and classified even Kansas as not being alto- 
gether 100 per cent. It may not be important what Mr. Grundy’s 
personal views are respecting representation in the Senate by 
the several States. It is important, Mr. President, when Mr. 
Grundy, through the collection box and by way of campaign 
contributions, has issued an edict, as though he were a king 
upon the throne, that the Republican Party must carry out a 
contract into which it entered with certain industrial barons of 
America ; and Mr. Grundy himself takes the position that he is 
the representative of those industrial barons, and that he came 
to Washington as their representative to see to it that a tariff 
bill were written in such terms that they would receive dividends 
by way of governmental favors on the amount which they sub- 
scribed to the Republican national campaign. 

Then Mr. Grundy goes on to state, referring to these same 
States and their representatives—Senators will find these words 
on page 1198 of the record of the hearing—that “they should 
talk darned small,” and when the Senator from Pennsylvania 
wrote the letter to the Minneapolis newspaper he was merely 
parroting the voice of Mr. Grundy, that they—the Senators who 
represent certain States—should talk “darned small.” That is 
the attitude of the representatives of certain States; that is the 
attitude of certain interests, 


I do not know whether he attaches any 
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The tariff bill was discredited when it left the House of Rep- 


resentatives. It took on no greater character when it came 
out of the Finance Committee of the United States Senate; it 
was discredited, and the prospect of tariff legislation was dis- 
credited when the Republican organization in the Senate set up 
a committee packed in the interest of a few industrial States. 
I say that advisedly. The committee that, in effect, organized 
the Finance Committee of the Senate was first packed, and that 
committee in turn packed the Finance Committee, so far as the 
Republican membership is concerned. Why, then, should Mem- 
bers of the Senate or the people of the country be condemned 
when they regard this tariff bill as being not other than a piece 
of proposed discredited legislation? 

I said the other day that the rates that came here as they 
related to the State of Connecticut were tainted. Perhaps I 
overreached the proper characterization of those rates, but at 
least every single one of the rates as related to the principal 
industries of the State of Connecticut comes here discredited ; 
and yet the Senator from Pennsylvania desires—and I assunre 
that there are other Senators who also desire—to cram through 
a tariff structure such as is the tariff bill now before the Senate. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Wisconsin yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. In view of Mr. Grundy’s testimony, does 
the Senator think that the schedules as related to Pennsylvania 
are in any different category from those which relate to Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. BLAINE. Not at all; and I shall undertake to set forth 
that which Pennsylvania demands as indicated by Mr. Gtundy. 
Our investigation disclosed beyond any question of a doubt that 
this tariff bill as it came from the House of Representatives 
or as it came from the Finance Committee ought not to become 
a law. Far better for this country and our people that this 
proposed tariff legislation shall be defeated than to permit the 
bill in either form—whether it is the House structure or the 
Finance Committee structure—to become the law of the land. 

This bill has been written primarily for the benefit of those 
who control the majority of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. Might it not even be narrowed down to the 
group that controls the Republican membership of the Finance 
Committee? It is common knowledge here that the committee 
was not unanimous in reporting the rates carried in the pending 
bill; that there was merely a little clique that controlled the 
Republican majority which forced the rates into the bill in 
the name of the Republican Party and in spite of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation. 

Mr. BLAINE. There is no doubt about it, Mr. President. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I have sat here for several weeks, if not 
months, and because of a hesitancy to delay the consideration 
of the tariff bill I have refrained from saying anything, 
although I have been subject to all the opprobrium that has 
been attached to the majority members of the Finance Com- 
mittee. I thank the Senator from South Dakota for having 
brought the question up, because his statement is absolutely cor- 
rect, that there is a majority of the majority which controls the 
committee, and the evidence is in the hands of the committee in 
the form of numerous votes, some of which perhaps did not 
reflect the accurate conclusions of the members of the com- 
mittee, but were based at the time on the information which we 
had at hand. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr, President, I am in entire accord with the 
suggestions which have been made by the Senator from Michi- 
gan. It was a small coterie in the Finance Committee of the 
majority party that in effect wrote the pending tariff bill, and we 
might as well speak plainly about it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BLAINE. Just a moment so that I may clear up this 
situation. The Senator from South Dakota was entirely right. 
The States of Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey 
wrought practically the entire influence in writing this bill, with 
the assistance of two other members of that committee. What 
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happened by which they obtained the majority of the Republican 
membership of the committee I shall not state upon the floor of 
the Senate, but everyone knows how that majority was ob- 
tained, or at least ought to know how it was obtained, and I 
believe everyone does know how that majority was obtained. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield for a question but not for a speech. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will not the Senator oblige us by 
being more explicit in telling us what he means? I, for one, do 
not know. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President——- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Wisconsin can answer the 
Senator from Pennsylvania in his own words. Only a few mo- 
ments ago the Senator from Pennsylvania refused to give to the 
Senator from Montana the names of Senators whom he regarded 
as much worse than communists. So the Senator from Wis- 
consin would be justified in following the precedent established 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania, although I should be glad if 
both Senators would be open and free with the Senate and give 
the names in both instances. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I did not ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin to give any names, I asked him to state the method 
by which he considered this thing was done. I should be glad 
to have him explain. 

Mr. BLAINE. The method, Mr. President, was a very simple 
one. The method was merely an arrangement by which in a 
large number of cases 6 votes out of 11 votes were obtained; 6 
votes of the Republican membership of the committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The statement has been made here that this 
bill was framed by a coterie of the majority members of the 
Finance Committee. There are 11 members of the majority, 
and, assuming that they were all present, of course there would 
be 6 who would control its action. Can the Senator from 
Wisconsin advise us whether the coterie referred to was always 
composed of the same six, or did it shift, depending upon the 
local interest of a Senator in a particular item which may have 
been under consideration? 

Mr. BLAINE. Of course, Mr. President, there was a slight 
shifting now and then. We have not the official records of 
that committee, but I think if anyone should undertake to 
ascertain the facts with respect to the main schedules, the main 
paragraphs, and the main items, it would be an easy matter to 
determine the general trend of affairs before that committee. 
Not having the official reeord—I understand there is no official 
record—of the votes which were cast, of course, I am unable to 
advise the Senator as to just what the shifting was. There 
may be, and no doubt are, members of the Finance Committee 
who could give that definite information. But the attitude of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania as I view it is identically the 
same attitude as that of Mr. Grundy, that talk should be 
“darned small” except as to Pennsylvania. The trouble with 
this tariff bill grows out of the Grundys and the Eyansons and 
gentlemen of that kind who have had their hands in the formu- 
lation of the bill. I do not mean to say 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inter- 
ruption? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. REED. I think if the Senator secured the votes he would 
be astonished to know how often I myself voted for a reduc- 
tion of the duties provided in the House bill. I believe that in 
far more than a majority of the many reductions which we 
made in the House bill I voted for the reduction, and I think 
some of the other Senators whom the Senator from Wisconsin 
seems to accuse of being in a conspiracy to raise rates would 
also be found voting for lower duties. I hope the Senatoz will 
look up the record before he makes general accusations ayzainst 
Senator Ener, for example. 

Mr. BLAINE. Do I understand that there is an official ree- 
ord made up of the votes of the Republican membership of this 
committee? 

Mr. REED. 


I do not know whether it was kept or not, but 
there certainly was a tally made each time. 


Mr. BLAINE. I am going to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee if such a record is in existence, 
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Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

Mr. BLAINE. Will the Senator from Utah, the chairman of 
the Finance Committee, advise us whether or not there is a 
record existing with respect to the votes on this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. There was a tally sheet taken on every vote 
before the committee. 

Mr. BLAINE. Before the whole committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; before the subcommittee, the majority 
members. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am speaking of the majority. 
in existence? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
not. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BLAINE. One moment. If it is in existence, will the 
chairman of the committee report it to the Senate, so that there 
may be no dispute about the situation? 

I do not want to make charges here that are unfounded. I 
will withdraw practically everything I have said if that record 
is produced and disproves, generally speaking, what I have 
stated here this afternoon. I shall be perfectly willing to 
withdraw my statement, and I will humbly apologize to the 
committee and to the Senate for indulging in the comments 
that I have made this afternoon. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. REED. The Senator must not misunderstand me as say- 
ing that in every case there was a vote by roll call. In many 
cases, where the sentiment of the committee was obvious, it 
would be by show of hands or viva voce, just as it is here in 
the Senate; but wherever there was a dispute, or the vote 
was close, my recollection is that a tally was taken. I do not 
know whether it was kept or not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield first to the Senator from Michigan, 
who desired to propound an inquiry. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I simply wish to correct the 
statement that I understood the Senator from Utah to make, 
that there was a roll call. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
corrected the impression that first was given, that there was 
a roll call on each item. The Senator from Pennsylvania is 
correct in saying that when, in the discussion, a matéer seemed 
to be overwhelmingly one-sided the question was not put; or, 
if it was put, it was put in a viva voce manner and no record 
was taken. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr, COUZENS. In other cases, where there were probably 
only one or two opponents of a proposed rate or advocates of a 
proposed rate, there was no roll call or record taken. So far as 
I recollect, when the roll call was taken it was taken just in 
the form of a pencil memorandum. I do not believe the roll 
calls were taken in an official capacity. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Michigan, or any other member of the Finance Committee, why 
these votes were not made official records of the committee. 
The fact that the committee locked the doors against us Demo- 
cratic Senators, and conducted its meeting in executive session, 
does not make it any less a meeting of the committee. They 
were there transacting the public business. A quorum was 
present. If it was an official session of the committee, and 
roll calls were had on the various items, why are not those roll 
calls part of the records of the committee’s proceedings? 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Kentucky will recall that in every committee of the Senate 
that I know of, no official records are kept of the action of 
the individual members of the committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But where there is a roll call on a motion, 
is it not kept? 

Mr. COUZENS. Not necessarily so. I have been on com- 
mittees where no record was kept of the inside operations of the 
committee. If there is a majority one way or the other, the 
chairman is instructed to do so and so; but there is not an 
official record kept anywhere in the Senate, so far as I know, 
of how the votes are cast with respect to any particular piece 
of legislation. 


Is that record 


I can not say, Mr. President, whether it is or 
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Mr. BARKLEY. If that fs true, the rules of the committees 
ought to be revised; for where there is sufficient interest and 
sufficient division on any question in a committee to require a 
roli call, that roll call ought to be a part of the proceedings 
of the committee. 

Mr. REED and Mr. COUZENS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield; and to whom? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not want a 3-way debate here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator yield? 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. COUZENS. I should just like to say that I do not dis- 
agree with the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not think the Senator would. 

Mr. COUZENS. What I am saying, however, is that it has 
not been done; because I remember that when the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, of which the Senator from Kentucky is 
a member, reported out the so-called Fess railroad consolidation 
bill, there were three or four of us who voted against reporting 
the bill, but you will find no record of it anywhere; nor do I 
believe you will find a record in any committee of how individ- 
ual Senators voted in reporting out bills. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield for a moment, until I correct the record? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLAINE. I should like to be permitted to go on, but I 
yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to state the 
complete record about the incident to which the Senator has 
referred. ; 

After the full Finance Committee met, following the fixing of 
the rates by the majority, a motion was made by the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. HArrison] that the roll calls of the 
majority members should be made public. A roll call was had 
upon that motion in the Finance Committee, and it was defeated. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I am discussing the subject of 
why this bill has been discredited before the country, discredited 
before it got into the Senate, and I think there is a constant 
accumulation of evidence that it is becoming more discredited as 
a tariff measure. 

In the House—and I am not offering this as a criticism of 
another body; I am simply stating a fact—in the House the 
Committee on Ways and Means had in its membership on the 


Republican side only one Representative from the agricultural | 


region lying between the Mississippi River and the Pacific coast 
on the west and extending from the Canadian boundary to the 
northern boundary of Arkansas on the south. That constitutes 
the granary of the United States. It is the great agricultural 
productive region, and yet there was only a single Representative 
from that entire region on the Republican side as a member of 
that committee, and that member was a Member from Iowa. 

In the Senate that entire region did not have a single repre- 
sentative on the Republican side upon the Finance Committee— 
not one. It is very apparent that this committee was stacked 
against agriculture; whether designedly so or not, I do not charge; 
but the fact is that agriculture has not had a single voice on the 
Finance Committee from the Republican side unless the Senator 
from Utah {Mr. Smoot], who is the chairman of the committee, 
assumes to speak as a representative of agriculture. 

That is the fact of the case. The country knows that. The 
country knows that this tariff bill was written in the interest 
of a few industrial States of the Union and against the interest 
of the agricultural States of the Union. ; 

I am not going into the details of that; but the country so 
recognizes the situation. Therefore, Mr. President, I am not 
surprised that there is going to be debate upon this floor re- 
specting this bill. There ought to be debate upon it. As I have 
stated, no representative from the region to which I have re 
ferred has had the opportunity to listen to the debates, the 
arguments, and the presentation before the committee. It there- 
fore becomes necessary for them to make their own original 
investigations, their own original study, and then present the 
facts to the Senate. That takes time; time that could have been 
saved had agriculture been adequately represented on the Com- 
mittee on Finance. Unless the facts are brought out in debate 
on the floor then agriculture has no voice in the Senate, and I 
insist that those who are representing those great regions would 
betray agriculture if they did not present the facts and the 
arguments as the result of their investigation and study as they 
affect agricultural production. . 

So, of course, we are going to have debate; but where does 
the fault lie? It lies with the organization of the Finance Com- 
mittee. Therein lies the fault; and therein is the fault as the 
people of this country know it, in my opinion, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield for a question, Mr. President. I desire 
to continue. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to interrupt the Senator if he 
prefers not to be interrupted. I simply wanted to make a 
statement. If the Senator does not wish to have me do so, I 
will sit down. 

Mr. BLAINE. But the Chair may hold that I have yielded 
the floor if I yield for the purpose of a speech. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; it is not a speech, of course. In fact, 
if the Senator objects, I will not seek to interrupt him. 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to be perfectly courteous to the Senator 
from Utah, the chairman of the Finance Committee. I am not 
complaining about the chairman of the committee. I have had 
no condemnation of the chairman. I am not complaining about 
individuals. I am complaining about the organization of the 
committee, the system that was used in organizing the com- 
mittee, and the results that flowed from that kind of a system 
and that kind of an organization. I presume any other indi- 
viduals in the same place might have done exactly what has 
been done. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was complaining about the dis- 
cussion of the bill. This is Friday, and I think we have had an 
hour and 55 minutes on the bill this week. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I did not yield for a lecture 
from the chairman of the cominittee because I was taking up 
some time. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator is mistaken if he thought that 
was my purpose. 

Mr. BLAINE. I decline to yield for any such purpose. I am 
willing for the chairman of the committee to castigate Mem- 
bers of the Senate and me if he chooses in his own time, and I 
shall answer in my time; but I think it is unfair for him to do 
so in the midst of my remarks. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had just waited until I finished 
my statement, he would not have made that remark. There is 
no necessity for it. I simply started to make a statement, and 
I was not allowed to conclude it. I do not want to take the 
time of the Senator if he does not want me to do so. 

Mr. BLAINE. As I understand, the chairman of the com- 
mittee desires to show how much time has been taken up in 
debate. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that was not my object. That was merely 
by way of preface. What I ‘wanted to say was this: 

I should like to get to the consideration of the bill. I have 
not refused a request that has been made of me as to passing 
over items in the little time that we have discussed it, and I 
do not want to. I want to be perfectly courteous to every 
Member of this body; and anything that has been passed upon, 
I care not what it may be, can be reviewed if I have the power 
to bring it about. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I have not any doubt of the 
sincerity of the chairman of the committee. There is no reflec- 
tion upon him. I think he has been eminently fair. I think 
the chairman of the Finance Committee is bearing a tremendous 
burden. I have great sympathy for the chairman of the com- 
mittee. I do not think he conscientiously believes in this bill. 
I think he is undertaking to perform his duty as chairman of 
the committee as best he can. 

I think I am not misrepresenting the chairman when I say 
that he would disagree with respect to many of the items in 
the bill; but what I am stating is that the bill comes before 
us in the structure of a tariff bill written for the interests of a 
small group of States, and the chairman of the commiftee is 
perfectly helpless, and he is going to be perfectly helpless 
throughout this debate. Had the great agricultural regions had 
proper representation on this committee—representation that 
would have reflected the majority, in fact the overwhelming 
opinion of agriculture—we would not be in this condition to- 
day. The responsibility for delay rests entirely upon the organi- 
zation of this committee. They have brought in here a dis- 
credited bill which it becomes necessary for us to debate and to 
analyze, so that we may perhaps construct a tariff bill that will 
reflect the judgment of the people of this country and redound 
to the general welfare of the people. 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to substantiate my statements 
with respect to what may result and will result if this tariff bill 
passes. 

There has been introduced in the Recorp by the senior Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. WALSH] a statement in connection with 
the products of Connecticut. He showed how the increases on 
44 items would cost the American people, in added cost of living, 
$879,000,000; and that is one of the States that are going to 
benefit primarily if this bill passes. 
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There was introduced before the committee constituted to 
investigate lobbying a similar statement respecting the products 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. I just wanted to call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that those benefits can not flow to that 
industry (manufacturing) except as they are spread out as a 
tax on the rest of the people over the country, and therefore we 
would be the burden beurers, we would be the taxpayers, we 
who are told we ought to talk “ darned small.” 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, Mr. Grundy, the representa- 
tive of the Republican Party, wants the West and South to have 
“small talk, and darned small at that.” 

Sixty-two industries in Pennsylvania, 86.4 per cent of the 
State’s total production, are given $1,381,000,000 under this 
tariff bill. Assuming the same rate of increase for the remain- 
ing 131% per cent of Pennsylvania industries—and Pennsylvania 
receives the additional sum of $1,601,000,000—the total cost to 
the consumers, if these tariff rates are added to the price—and 
everybody knows that the consumer pays the tariff tax—is 
$3,202,000,000. That is the amount that is going to be taken 
out of the pockets of the taxpayers of this country if this bill 

asses, 

7 Of course, it is a sort of a painless tax. It is like painless 
dentistry. The dentist applies something; you do not feel any 
pain, but the tooth is gone. It is identically the same with 
this tariff which Pennsylvania proposes to levy on the people 
of the United States. It is a painless tax. When the furmer 
buys farm machinery, when he buys other implements for the 
farm, when he buys certain clothing and other necessities, he 
pays a painless tax. He does not see the tax imposed; he does 
not know that it is imposed at the particular time, because he 
does not get a tax receipt. There is no tax collector coming 
around to get it, but he pays the tax just the same; so much 
is extracted from his pockets, and Pennsylvania thereby will 
be the beneficiary. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? ‘ 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. Just observe that the sum that Pennsyl- 
vania is trying to extract, according to the Senator’s statement, 
is a larger sum than the total value of the agricultural staples 
like wheat and cotton put together. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; it exceeds the entire value of those 
crops. 

There is very little difference between Connecticut and New 
Jersey respecting this matter. I do not know who has been 
the special representative for New Jersey. I am not reflecting 
upon the Senators. They may hold to the opinion that the West 
and the South and all the rest of the people of the country 
should “ talk darn small,” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit a 
question, the Senator does not think that any Senator has made 
that statement, does he? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. Grundy, who seems to have more power 
than a Senator, has made the statement. 

Mr. REED. That is all right, I understand that, but the Sen- 
ator does not think that any Member of the Senate has said 
anything like that? 

Mr. BLAINB. I have not so charged. I think, however, to 
be perfectly frank, that the sentiments expressed by the Senator 
in hig letter which has just been read are not so very different 
from the sentiment expressed by Mr. Grundy. The essence of 
the sentiment is identically the same. 

Let me analyze New Jersey, one of the triumvirate that had 


.the largest share in writing this tariff bill. With her 62 indus- 


tries, the important ones, 78.1 per cent of the State’s total 
production, New Jersey gets $637,000,000. All industries, as- 
suming the same rate for the balance, $816,000,000. Or a total 
added cost to the consumers of $1,632,000,000. 

Mr. President, that situation certainly should condemn the 
tariff bill, not only condemn it, but damn it and defeat it, and 
that is what ought to be done with this tariff bill, unless it can 
be written in the interests of not only industry, but as well, 
agriculture, and all other vital interests of the country. 

Now, Mr. President, I am not so optimistic as is the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. I am about as pessimistic as is 
the Senator from Pennsylvania regarding the prospects of this 
bill, except that my pessimism is based upon entirely different 
grounds from the pessimism of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
I do not believe this tariff bill is going to become a law, but I 
found my belief upon the proposition that it should not become 
a law, either as it emanated from the House, or as it came from 
the Committee on Finance. If we can write a decent, fair 
tariff bill here on the floor of the Senate in the next few months, 
it will be worth while. I am perfectly willing to devote my time 
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and my energy to those ends. I am anxious to have a tariff 
bill pass, but not the tariff bill that is before us. It must be a 
tariff bill constructed upon entirely different lines. 

I think that the country is of the same attitude of mind. I 
am quite convinced that I am speaking at least for my own 
State when I so declare. 

I introduced into the Recorp a few days ago many letters 
coming from the farmers in different parts of the State of Wis- 
consin. Those letters have been accumulating by thé scores 
since I introduced the few letters by way of example. 

What is the information that is being conveyed to me? I 
am becoming interested in learning the attitude of industry re- 
specting this tariff measure. I find that at least two of the 
largest industries in my State, as a group, believe that no tariff 
measure should be passed. They are dissatisfied with both the 
House bill and the Finance Committee’s bill. They are dis- 
satisfied because they know, as they have expressed it, that cer- 
tain material largely coming from the mills of Pennsylvania, 
such as iron or steel, with the proposed increased tariff upon 
those articles, will increase their cost of manufacturing, and 
perhaps destroy their industry. They know that those proposed 
increases are indefensible and unwarranted. 

I hold in my hand now a letter from another great industry 
that protests, briefly but emphatically, which is a sample of 
others. It is dated October 30, and is from a concern employed in 
manufacturing pumps, cylinders, gasoline engines, pump jacks, 
tanks, and feed grinders, all of which are primarily used upon 
the farm. Addressing me, they say: 

We trust that both the Senate and the House tariff bills will 
be defeated. We favor no tariff bill at this time. 

Industry outside of the States of Pennsylvania, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey is awakening to the danger before them in 
this bill. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that the President of the 
United States can lead the people of this country contrary to the 
facts, notwithstanding his statement from the White House. 
He, clothed in a great authority, assuming that his statement 
would be recognized and given great weight by the people of 
this country, in my opinion can not pull the wool over the eyes 
of the American people through any attenrpted condemnation of 
the legislative department. 

Before I close I want to point out just one paragraph in the 
President’s statement that does tally well with the facts. 
He stated that “the wide differences of opinion and the length 
of the discussions in the Senate were themselves ample demon- 
stration of the desirability of a real flexible clause in order that 
injustice in rates could be promptly corrected by scientific and 
impartial investigation.” 

Yet he knew full well that the Tariff Commission under the 
flexible clause took all the way from 4 to 52 months in report- 
ing upon single paragraphs and single items. 

Mr. President, I repeat, I am not optimistic about this tariff 
bill. If it can be rewritten in the Senate so that it will rea- 
sonably reflect the demands and the necessities of the country, 
then I hope it will be enacted, but if the tariff bill is to be 
rewritten in the Senate, and then go to conference, and the 
Senate should, perchance, yield on a compromise measure that 
would bring about substantially either the House bill or the Fi- 
nance Committee bill, then tariff legislation should be defeated. 

Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I shall make every 
effort within my power to hasten the final passage of the bill. 
The Finance Committee has in effect made it impossible to write 
a decent bill without ample and due consideration. It would 
be far better to defeat the bill as a whole than to compromise 
this measure at the sacrifice of agriculture and the consumers. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I have noticed the As- 
sociated Press account of the letter of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania {[Mr. Reep], in which he classifies a lot of us as worse 
than communists or bolsheviks. So far as I am personally 
concerned, I am always proud to be classified that way by 
standpatters. That does not make me mad at all. I notice 
that the letter went to Minneapolis, the home of Senator ScHALL. 
I notice it quite courteously exempted the blind Senator from 
Minnesota from the accusation. But it is so shrewdly arranged 
that it is really a polite way of including him in the mass of 
what he deprecatingly calls populists who have been doing so 
much damage to Pennsylvania standpatters. It condemns every- 
thing Senator ScHALL has done. Of course the standpatters 
down here are well convinced that even though the Senator 
from Minnesota is blind, he sees a lot more than they want him 
to see. Therefore I can not help but construe the whole letter 
as an attack upon the candidacy of Senator Scuary. It will 
fail. The people of Minnesota know valuable and able service. 
It will be a welcome day for victory for Senator ScHa.u if the 
Senator from Pennsylvania will follow this up and go out into 
that western country and fight him. That will absolutely in- 
sure his reelection and return by a tremendous majority. 
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Mr. President, I desire to place in the Recorp the very able 
reply of Senator ScHatt to the letter of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, which I think not only represents the Senator’s own 
position but quite fully represents the position of all of us who 
really are fighting for the great agricultural interests of the 
country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ScHALL’s statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR SCHALL IN ANSWER TO SENATOR REED’S COMMENT 


Senator REED admits the level of misery of agriculture and protests 
dragging industry down to the same level. There is no thought in my 
mind, and I am sure there is no thought in Senator SHIPSTEAD’s mind, 
of dragging industry down. But we do want to lift agriculture up to 
share in part that wonderful prosperity industry has enjoyed for the 
last eight years under the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill. For my part, 
I am only trying to carry out the promises of the Republican Party 
to give agriculture a parity with industry. The special session was 
called for this express purpose, not as Senator Reep evidently thinks, 
to further aggrandize industry. I do not believe that Senator Surp- 
STEAD and I are factionalists, sectionalists, or populists. We merely 
understand that agriculture is a reputable basic industry of our coun- 
try, and that agricultural returns for the last year were $12,000,000,000, 
when they should have been $18,000,000,000 to compensate for labor and 
give even 4 per cent interest on investment. 

This inequality can not continue and our country endure, as Mr. 
Murphy well set out in his letter to Senator Reep. From Senator 
REEpD’s industrially minded environment I would expect that he would 
suggest as he did in his reply to Mr. Murphy larger farms (chain 
farms), or just any sort of bridge to cross over the glaring fact that 
our promises to the farmer are not being kept. And they are not being 
kept because of this very eastern idea that Senator REED unconsciously 
gives utterance to, at the same time railing at what he calls the preju- 
dice and dangerous attitude to our economic security of those who can 
not compress themselves into the environment of Pennsylvania industry. 

I have assumed that the attitude of the President is in line with the 
party pledge to give agriculture parity with industry in the tariff. 
Senator Reep’s characterization of western Senators, from which he 
ingeniously excepts Senator SHiIPSTEAD and myself, while criticizing the 
attitude which Senator SuHipsTeap and myself have taken, would seem 
to place the same characterization upon the President. 

I do not know that he intended to do this, but I leave the implication 
to the solution of his own conscience. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment, which the clerk will again report. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 36, in paragraph 204, line 
23, the committee proposes to strike out the words “ five-six- 
teenths ” and insert “ fifteen thirty-seconds,” so as to read: 


Crude magnesite, fifteen thirty-seconds of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, as I understand it, the rate 
inserted by the Senate Finance Committee and the House Ways 
and Means Committee, in section 204 as it now stands, embraces 
the recommendations by the Tariff Commission approved by the 
President. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was a proclamation by the President. 

Mr. GEORGE. That, I understand, is the case. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the case. 

Mr. GEORGE. The House Ways and Means Committee did 
not write the same rates on magnesite as were recommended 
by the Tariff Commission and approved by the President, but 
the Senate Finance Committee did carry that rate into effect in 
their amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House gave the rate of the act of 1922. 
The proclamation of the President provided fifteen thirty-seconds 
of 1 cent instead of five-sixteenths of 1 cent as provided in the 
act of 1922. The Finance Committee thought that the presi- 
dential proclamation at the time it was issued provided the 
proper rate. The Finance Committee also had, since the issu- 
ing of the proclamation, information in relation to the importa- 
tions of Grecian crude magnesite offered at the Atlantic sea- 
board duty paid at less than cost of production here. Plans 
are already formulated for the importation of crude magnesite 
from Lower California into California at cost plus transporta- 
tion, at less than the duty and domestic cost. On that basis 
it was believed that we should increase the duty from ten 
thirty-seconds to fifteen thirty-seconds of 1 cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. I merely wish to make clear that the Tariff 
Commission had the articies or minerals and had recommended 
these rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. GEORGE. But the House Ways and Means Committee 
did not adopt the recommendation of the Tariff Commission 
with reference to crude magnesite and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee has now done so. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. GEORGE. I apprehend that the House Ways and 
Means Committee did not follow the rate recommended by the 
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Tariff Commission and approved by the President on crude 
magnesite because 99 per cent of the magnesite is calcine, and 
therefore there was considerably less weight, and practically 
none of it is shipped to the eastern port of entry as crude. 
Nevertheless, so far as I am concerned, I do not think there 
should be any opposition to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDBNT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The LxegisLaATive CLERK. On page 37, paragraph 205 (a), in 
line 5, the committee proposes to strike out “ $1.40” and insert 
“ $3,” so as to read: 


Plaster rock or gypsum, ground or calcined, $3 per ton. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. CopELAND] was compelled to leave for New York City 
at 2 o’clock this afternoon. He is deeply concerned in this 
item. He requested that I should permit it to go over until 
Monday, when he will return to the Senate. Therefore, © ask 
that it may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. The clerk will state the next amendment. 

The Cuier CLerK. On page 37, paragraph 205, line 16, the 
committee proposes to strike out the words “ton; other” and 
insert the word “ton,” so as to read: 

Keene’s cement, and other cement of which gypsum is a component ma- 
terial of chief value: * * * Valued above $40 per ton, $14 per ton. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 37, paragraph 205, line 17, 
before the word “ cement,” to insert “(d) Other,” so as to read: 

(d) Other cement, not specifically provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, does this change the present 
law? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it does not. 
make a separate paragraph of it. 


The only change is that we 
We put it under paragraph 


(d) so we could keep the importations of that particular cement 
by themselves and not as classified with the other paragraphs. 
BLAINE. The present law carried exactly the same 


Mr. 
rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. BLAINE. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. BLAINE. 
the rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I could not hear what the 
Senator from Utah said. Am I to understand that the cement 
schedule is not increased in this instance over the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 37, paragraph 205, line 21, the 
committee proposes to strike out “50 per cent” and insert “60 
per cent,” so as to read: 

(e) Statues, statuettes, and bas-reliefs, wholly or in chief value of 
plaster of Paris, not specially provided for, 60 per cent ad valorem; 
manufactures of which plaster of Paris is the component material of 
chief value, not specially provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Utah what increase is made in this rate over 
existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. The existing rate is 35 per cent. 
increased it to 50 per cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. I invite the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that statues, statuettes, and so forth, imported to be used in 
churches or by religious organizations, formerly were admitted 
free and came in on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. GEORGE. But now all of them are to be subjected to 
a 60 per cent rate. I think by reference to the free list the 
Senator will see that they have been removed entirely from the 
free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. GEORGE. So there is an increase in duty from 35 per 
cent to 60 per cent ad valorem, and the removal of these items 
from the free list when used for religious purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not altogether for religious purposes. 

Mr. GEORGE. When used by-churches. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are some under this section that are 
used by churches, but this is not the section under which the 
great bulk come in that are used by churches. 

Mr. GEORGE. But none of these items can come in free. 


Yes. 

The House did not change it? 

No. 

The Senate Finance Committee did not change 


next amendment will be 


The House’ 
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Mr. SMOOT. No; that is true. I think the Senator was 
convineed at the hearings, if he was present, that if we are 
going to have this industry in the United States we shall have 
to increase the rate of duty. The samples that were shown and 
the testimony as to wages, importations, and the price of im- 
ported articles, all convinced the committee that if we are going 
to maintain this industry, small as it may be, we would be com- 
pelled to increase the rate. The entire production that is now 
left in the United States amounts only to about a $2,000,000 
industry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the bill as it is reported by the 
Finance Committee, section 1774, page 270, altars, pulpits, com- 
munion tables, and so forth, and statuary, are admitted free, 
except casts of plaster of Paris or compositions of paper or 
papier-miché. Those who came before the committee arguing 
for the increases, if the committee believed what they said, 
favored an increase of 100 per cent and felt that it would have 
been justified. The committee evidently did not believe what 
they said because it did not increase the rate to that extent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. By what line of reasoning did the commit- 
tee conclude that this particular article ought to be transferred 
from the free list in so far as sacred altars are concerned to a 
60 per cent ad valorem duty and that the rate ought to be 
raised on the articles that come in now under a 35 per cent rate 
to 60 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Altars are free, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They are now; but if any of these articles 
are made of plaster of Paris hereafter they will come in under 
the 60 per cent rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Baptismal fonts, shrines, or parts of any of the 
foregoing statuary—except casts of plaster of Paris—are ad- 
mitted free. Only statuary is subject to the duty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That includes all statuary made of plaster 
of Paris and used for religious purposes in the churches? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. I will repeat that if the Senator 
had heard the testimony that was given he would realize that 
the question involved is whether we shall allow this business 
to go entirely to Italy. We allow everything else for the 


churches to come in free with the exception of this character 


of statuary. I thought if there was anyone who made a case 
that ought to appeal to the Senate it was this small industry 
in the United States. Those who appeared before the committee 
submitted samples, and I really was impressed by the testimony 
which was given. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I merely wish to make a suggestion. I think one 
thought that influenced the committee was that these are not 
strictly works of art; they are reproductions of works of art; in 
other words, they are manufactured goods. They are usually 
made by the thousands from the same master copy or pattern. 
If they were single works of art, there would be every reason 
for letting them come in free. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if they were works of art, 
the poorer class of churches could not purchase them; and 
because they are not regarded strictly as works of art it is pos- 
sible for small congregations and churches to purchase these 
articles and install them. It seems to me that there is still less 
reason why there should be a 60 per cent tax on them. 

Mr. REED. No, Mr, President; very cheap statues of marble 
come in and frequently sell for less than do the plaster casts, 
which are often elaborately colored and deeorated. However, 
they are manufactured articles; they are not strictly works of 
art, and they ought to be protected by a tariff just as much as 
the chandelier that is used in the churches or the floor boards 
or the shingles that are put on the church. That was the idea 
of the committee, at all events. 

The principal industry making these articles is in Chicago, 
-and a manufacturer there came before our committee and ex- 
‘plained just what elements of labor there were in the manufac- 
ture, and showed us samples of his work. The American work 
seems to be better than the Italian or the German, though the 
American is now utterly unable to compete with the foreigner 
because of the very different rates of wages. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do not care to take the 
time of the Senate to discuss the question. I think this increase 
ought not to be granted, and I am going to vote against it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
,amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment reported by the Committee on Finance 
was, on page 37, line 25, before the word “of,” to strike out 
“one-tenth” and insert “ one-twentieth”; on page 38, line 2, 
before the word “of,” to strike out “one-fourth” and insert 
“one-eighth ”; and in line 3, before the word “of,” to strike 
out “fifty-five one-hundredths” and insert “ three-fourths,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 206. Pumice stone, unmanufactured, valued at $15 or less per 
ton, one-twentieth of 1 cent per pound; valued at more than $15 per 
ton, one-eighth of 1 cent per pound; wholly or partly manufactured, 
three-fourths of 1 cent per pound; manufactures of pumice stone, or of 
which pumice stone is the component material of chief value, not 
specially provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. GEORGE. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
why an increase is proposed in the grade of pumice stone that 
is wholly or partly manufactured? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will look at the figures showing 
the importations, I think he will find that the committee was 
justified in reconrmending the rate because of the importatiors. 

The result of the amendment is to lower the rates on the raw 
material and increase the rate on the wholly or partly manu- 
factured product. There is almost no production of pumice 
stone in the United States, although I think sporadic shipments 
have been made from California. The change is made to pro- 
mote the domestic manufacture as against the imported nrate- 
rial. The testimony before the committee, I think, justifies the 
action of the committee. 

On pumice stone unmanufactured valued at $15 or less per 
ton under the act of 1922 the duty was one-tenth of a cent a 
pound. We cut that it half. On pumice stone valued at over 
$15 per ton the duty was one-quarter of a cent per pound. We 
cut that in half. On the wholly or partly manufactured the 
present duty is fifty-five one-hundredths of a cent per pound, 
and the committee recommends that that be increased to seventy- 
five one-hundredths, or three-fourths of a cent a pound. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, the committee propose to 
reduce the tariff on the raw material, which is unmanufactured 
pumice stone, so that it may come in more cheaply, and then 
they increase the rate from fifty-five one-hundredths to seventy- 
five one-hundredths on the finished product? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that at the present 
time we are importing all of the raw material that we use. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That does not change the situation. Ordi- 
narily when we increase the tariff on a raw material in order to 
compensate the manufacturer we increase the tariff on the 
finished product. Here, however, it is proposed to reduce the 
tariff on the raw material and at the same time to increase the 
tariff on the finished product. That is certainly a reversal of 
the ordinary contention. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only reason I can give is that we want to 
encourage the industry in the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does not the Senator think that it is suffi- 
cient encouragement to allow them to get their raw material 
practically free? 

Mr. SMOOT. That affords some encouragement, I will say 
to the Senator, but this is an industry that could be built up in 
the United States, and I think that with the duty now proposed 
it will be built up. It is a very small amount in any event. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If they have to import all the raw material, 
would it not be sounder to put the raw material on the free 
list and leave the tariff on the finished product where it is? I 
am not, however, advocating that such a course be pursued. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is some hope, I will say to the Senator, 
as was expressed to the committee, that there may be deposits 
of pumice stone developed in the United States. That is the 
reason a duty of one-twentieth of a cent was put on the unmanu- 
factured pumice stone, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was on 
page 38, paragraph 207, in line 11, before the words “ per ton,” 
to strike out “ $2.50” and insert “ $1.50,” so as to read: 

China clay or kaolin, $1.50 per ton. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think the committee 
amendment should be disagreed to. The Senator from Georgia 
is familiar with it, and, I think, desires to address the Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not know whether the 
Senator from Utah is willing to have the Senate committee 
amendment disagreed to. If not, I wish to discuss the question 
at some length, not unduly, but in order fully to acquaint the 
Senate with this particular rate of duty. 

Kaolin or china clay carries a duty of $2.50 per long ton 
under the present tariff act. Although there was an earnest 
request by all of the producers for an increase in the duty, the 
House left the rate at $2.50 per ton. The Senate Committee on 








Finance proposes to reduce the duty from $2.50 a ton to $1.50 a 
ton; in other words, to reduce it by $1. The producers of china 
clay are insistent that the duty should be raised above the duty 
under existing law. Inasmuch as the House refused to raise 
that duty, inasmuch as the Senate Finance Committee recom- 
mended a reduction in the existing duty, if the Senator from 
Utah is willing to disagree to the Senate Finance Committee’s 
recommendation, I think we might make time by giving the 
matter that direction. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I do not know what the 
chairman of the committee proposes to say, but, so far as I 
am concerned, I would not be agreeable to accepting the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia without knowing the reasons 
for it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am quite willing to go into it, and if I do, 
of course I reserve the right to ask for an increase over the 
rate provided by existing law. It occurred to me, however, 
that it would save time to accept the rate provided by the 
existing law. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, as we consider these 
items successively I have been endeavoring to acquaint myself 
with the relation between the rates proposed by the Senate 
Finance Committee and the rate under existing law. I am 
obliged to recur to the comparison of rates, which is not a very 
convenient kind of thing, but with respect to this particular 
article I find that the rate under the act of 1913 was 15.05; 
under the act of 1922 it was 42.36; and under the House Dill, 
42.36. Then, although the bill before us indicates that the 
Senate committee proposes a reduction, the rate is stated to be 
44.26. What does that mean? 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator’s figures are in error. The 
rate under the 1913 law was $1.25 a ton; under the 1922 law it 
was $2.50 a ton. Under the Finance Committee’s recommenda- 
tion it would be $1.50. It would still be higher than under the 
rate of 1913. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand that perfectly. I am 
giving the figures from the comparative table before us on 
page 11. 

Mr. REED. I think the figures there, Mr. President, relate 
to pumice stone. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I see that that is the explanation. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I would much prefer, if the 
Senator from Utah is agreeable to that course, to let the pending 
amendment go over until the morning, because we have been 
here all day, and necessarily I am somewhat tired. I must 
discuss this item for some time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing that it go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. The clerk will state the next amendment. 

The Cuter CLerK. In paragraph 207, on page 38, in line 12, 
before the words “ per ton,” the committee proposes to strike out 
“ $1.50” and to insert “ $1,” so as to read: 


Crude feldspar, $1 per ton. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 38, line 
15, after the words “per ton,” to insert “earths artificially 
activated with acid or other material, $5 per ton.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The CuieF CLERK. On page 38, in line 16, it is proposed to 
amend the committee amendment by striking out “$5” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “ one-half of 1 cent per pound and 33% 
per cent ad valorem.” r 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I am sure that the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance will realize that the committee made 
a mistake in fixing the rate on activated earths at $5 per ton. 
That must have been done upon the theory that the present 
tariff rate under which that commodity is imported into the 
United States to compete with the American product is $1.80 a 
short ton or $2 a long ton. As a matter of fact, the existing 
import duty as now applied by the customs appraisers is 80 per 
cent ad valorem, which is actually equivalent to $12.34 a ton. 
So if the committee amendment should be adopted there will be 
a reduction from $12.34, the rate in the existing law, to $5 a ton, 
Therefore, it is absolutely necessary that the committee amend- 
ment be dmended. 

I have offered an amendment based upon a statement fur- 
nished by the United States Tariff Commission to the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, of which I have a copy. It is the 
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finding of the Tariff Commission that the German activated 
clays are being laid down and sold in the United States at less 
than $50 a ton, or at an average price of $48.72, as shown by the 
Treasury Department records. These same earths, which are 
mined near the town of Chambers in northern Arizona and im- 
proved by a procesg involving the use of sulphuric acid in a 
factory in southern California, have been sold in this country 
as high as $125 a ton, the normal price being about $80 a ton, 
The Germans to-day are therefore underselling the American 
producers by a margin of about $30 a ton. The effect of this 
German competition, which came about in a curious way, has 
been practically to destroy this American industry. 

If I may go into the history of the matter for a moment, I will 
say that these clays principally occur in deposits found in Ari- 
zona, California, and Nevada. In their natural state they are 
not useful for clarifying oil; but by applying American chemical 
skill and ability to this raw material there has been produced a 
finer and a better product than was ever known before. It hag 
resulted in the development of an entirely new industry. 

This white clay, or natural earth, is treated with sulphuric 
acid by a carefully regulated process until a very fine white 
powder is produced. That powder is so much more efficient than 
the old fuller’s earth process of clarifying and decolorizing 
oils that even though fuller’s earth could be obtained in this 
country at from $10 to $15 a ton, the manufacturers of 
activated clay successfully convinced the great producers of 
oil—animal, mineral, and vegetable—in the United States that 
they could afford to pay as high as $125 a ton for it and not 
only make a better product but actually save money. Of course 
there was great sales resistance in putting over this new prod- 
uct. It took concentrated effort and arduous labor to convince 
the great meat-packing organizations like Swift and Armour, 
the great petroleum-oil products companies, and the large soap 
manufacturers that they should pay the higher price for ac- 
tivated earth. But after a long struggle a fine market was 
developed, and they were actually buying the new product, pro- 
ducing better oil, and saving themselves money. 

The way this industry fell into the hands of the Germans is 
most interesting. A number of technical journals are published 
in the United States by the McGraw-Hill Co., one of them being 
a publication entitled “Chemical and Metallurgical Engineer- 
ing.” That publication sent a representative to the Filtrol Co. 
and said to them, “You have done a wonderful thing. You 
have combined American brains with some otherwise worthless 
white clay and produced something that the world has never 
seen before. Let us tell the world about it.” So in February, 
1926, there appeared in that publication a complete description 
of the process that was used in producing this new activated 
clay. That journal circulates all over the world. It went to 
Germany, and the Germans proceeded to steal the process. 

I have in my hand a telegram from the assistant general 
freight agent of the Santa Fe Railroad Co. I had previously 
wired him as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October 17, 1929. 
F, P. Cruicn, 
Assistant General Freight Agent Santa Fe Railway Co., 
Kerchoof Building, Los Angeles, Calif.: 

The Filtrol Co., of Los Angeles, is asking for increased import duty 
on activated clay in order to prevent destruction ‘of its business by 
German competition. Please wire me collect advising total number 
carloads of clay shipped from Chambers, Ariz., to Los Angeles, and total 
amount of freight charges paid to date. Would like to know average 
monthly rate of shipments each year, and whether same have recently 
decreased. 

Cart HaypEN, 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., October 17, 1929. 
Hon, Cart HAYDEN, 
Senate Office Building: 

Operations commenced in 1926, and to end September, 1929, Filtrol 
Co, shipped from Chambers 549 cars, with revenue $125,000. Average 
1926 was 6 cars per month, 1927 was 10 cars, 1928 was 19 cars, 1929, 
14 cars, but notable decrease commencing about April this year, with 
no movement in September. Hope you can consistently help them. 

F. P. Crvuice. 


That telegram demonstrates that the business is gone. Even 
though an American manufacturer is willing to give credit to 
the Filtrol Co. for its inventive genius in developing an entirely 
new process and for showing how by using it he can save 
money, after he has changed his plant so as to use activated 
clay instead of fuller’s earth, yet when the Germans offer a 
like commodity for $30 a ton less no one can blame the Ameri- 
can manufacturer for buying it for so much less money. The 
difference in price is so great that the Germans are sure to get 
the business. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp, at 
the end of my remarks, a memorandum and table prepared by 
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the United States Tariff Commission relative to earths artifi- 
cially activated. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM—EARTHS ARTIPICIALLY ACTIVATED 


Activated earths, often called chemically prepared absorptive clays, 
are commodities of recent development. They are produced by the 
treatment of clay-like minerals with acids and are used largely for the 
same purposes as fuller’s earth; that is, in the purification of oils and 
fats. This material is unlike fuller’s earth, which is a natural absorbent, 
in that it is prepared by chemical treatment and is approximately three 
times as efficient. The petroleum industry is probably the largest user 
of this commodity. 

The production of activated earths in this country was begun in 1921 
by the Filtrol Co., Los Angeles, Calif. This company is the only 
domestic producer selling highly activated earth to the trade in general. 
It is believed that one other company manufactures such commodities 
for its own use. 

The use of this comparatively new product by domestic consumers 
apparently has been brought about wholly through the efforts of the 
Filtrol Co. The large consumers of artificially activated earths, prior 
to the introduction of such earths, were using fuller’s earth, and 
possibly other natural absorptive earths whose initial cost is considerably 
less than that of the Filtrol Co.’s product. In order to sell their 
commodity, which is relatively high in price, the Filtrol Co. had to 
convince prospective consumers that the use of their product would 
result in considerable saving to them. 

The efforts of the Filtrol Co. seem to have been successful to the ex- 
tent that a number of the largest users changed their methods of purify- 
ing their products by adopting the “contact” process of purification. 
This necessitated material changes in plant equipment and the use of 
highly activated earths, whereas under the old methods of purification, 
known as percolation process, comparatively inexpensive earths were used. 

As the Filtrol Co. is the only domestic producer of artificially acti- 
vated earths, practically all expenses incidental to the introduction of 
such commodities in the United States had been borne by that company. 
In the event, therefore, the Filtrol Co. can not sell its product at a 
price to enable it to compete at a profit with similar imported earths, 
the expenses incurred in promoting the use of such earths, extending 
over a period of seven or eight years, will represent a considerable loss 
to the company, and at the same time it will be possible for the foreign 
producers to enter a market which, through no efforts of their own, has 
been established in this country. 

The sales of the Filtrol Co. are restricted practically to the United 
States. Because of the somewhat limited demand, production by this 
company has been comparatively small and the price of the commodity 
is correspondingly high.. At the present time and for a considerable 
period the output had been far below the capacity of the plant. In- 
creased production in response to a greater demand for the domestic 
product would probably result in lower costs of production and in lower 
prices to the consumer. 

According to information supplied by the company, the minimum sell- 
ing price of their product to the largest consumer, f. o. b. plant, Los 
Angeles, Calif., is $60 per short ton. The transportation cost to plants 
of Consumers on the North Atlantic seaboard, probably the largest con- 
suming section, is $8.40 per ton, giving a cost to the consumer at 
New York City, for example, of $68.40 per ton. At this point the 
domestic product competes intensively with the similar products im- 
ported from Germany. There appears little, if any, difference in the 
quality of the domestic and foreign products, and price seems to be the 
controlling factor in their use by the various consuming interests. 

There is no specific provision for activated earths under the tariff act 
of 1922, and duties have been imposed upon this commodity at various 


rates. In some instances duty has been paid at the rate of $2 per ton 
under the provisions for wrought clays, not specially provided for, 
paragraph 207, or under the same paragraph at the rate of $3.25 per 
ton provided for wrought fuller’s earth. It is believed that the classi- 
fication of artificially activated earths for tariff purposes under the 
above two provisions is erroneous. This opinion is substantiated by 
the fact that the Treasury Department has recently instructed col- 
lectors of customs to impose duties on such commodities at the rate of 
80 per cent ad valorem under the general provisions of paragraph 214 
for earthy or mineral substances. 

The Senate Finance Committee made a specific provision for earths 
artificially activated, proposing a rate of $5 per ton. This rate is 
considerably less than the rate of 30 per cent ad valorem which would 
be imposed upon this commodity in accordance with the instructions 
of the Treasury Department. 

Prices of imported activated earths, ¢. i. f. American Atlantic ports, 
indicate there is a considerable spread between the respective wholesale 
selling prices of domestic and comparable foreign earths at such point. 
The prices of the imported earths vary somewhat, but information 
recently obtained from invoices shows that the bulk is sold c. i. f. 
Atlantic ports, exclusive of duty, at approximately $53 per metric ton, 
which is equivalent to about $48 per short ton. Analyses of invoices 
show that the total transportation cost for the foreign commodity from 
German plant to American Atlantic ports is considerably less than the 
transportation cost for the domestic from plant in California to cor- 
responding points. At this point it should be noted that the German 
producers also have an advantage over the domestic producer with 
respect to transportation costs to important consuming points in the 
Middle West. 

Comparative prices at New York City (probably the largest consuming 
point) indicate that under present conditions the proposed rate of $5 
per ton falls far short of equalizing the wholesale selling prices of the 
domestic and German products in that market. In their brief filed with 
the Ways and Means Committee, the Filtrol Co. requested a duty of 40 
per cent ad valorem. Representatives of this company, having in mind 
possible changes in competitive conditions, now request the Finance 
Committee to impose a compound duty on the competing foreign com- 
modity. It is their belief that if a “cartel” should be formed in 
Germany the foreign producers would be enabled through a material 
reduction of prices to dominate all important markets and practically 
force the Filtrol Co. out of business. 

They, therefore, request a duty of one-half of 1 cent per pound and 
83% per cent ad valorem, which, in their opinion, would be necessary 
to equalize prices of domestic and foreign commodities in important 
markets. The imposition of a specific rate in addition to an ad valorem 
rate would, in their opinion, offset to some extent the advantage that 
could be gained by foreign producers through price reductions. 

The following table affords a comparison of the wholesale selling 
prices at New York City of domestic and imported activated earths. In 
this table the minimum price of the domestic product at New York City 
is taken as a basis for comparison with the price for the bulk of the 
imported material. The value of the foreign commodity, invoiced in 
metric tons, has been converted into value per short ton in order that 
the prices of the domestic and foreign will be upon a comparable basis. 
For the foreign are shown prices c. i. f. New York City, transportation 
cost and charges included in the foregoing price, the dutiable value, 
and prices at New York City, duty paid, calculated at various rates of 
duty. The table also shows, where compound rates are applied, the 
equivalent ad valorem rate, The figures shown in the table indicate 
that if the compound rate requested, namely, one-half of 1 cent per 
pound and 33% per cent ad valorem, is imposed, the price of the im- 
ported at New York City will be somewhat higher than the minimum 
price of the domestic at that point. 


Activated earths—Comparisons of selling price of domestic commodity at New York City, and cost to the importer of comparable foreign commodity at New York, with cost of foreign 
including duty at various rates 


(Selling price of the domestic, f. o. b. cars, New York, $68.40 per short ton] 

















Invoice value, $5.30 per 100 kilos, packed, c. i. f. New York City--......--..-------- 
Less freight and charges from plant to New York (included in above value) ......... 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor kindly inform us what the rate of $5 per ton named in the 
Senate committee amendment represents for ad valorem pur- 
poses, and then what the amendment proposed by him represents 
for ad valorem purposes? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I can not tell the Senator that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Perhaps the Senator from 
Utah can tell us what the $5 rate represents for ad valorem 
purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The $5 would be 10.8 per cent equivalent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
of the value? 

Mr. SMOOT. Virtually 11 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What does the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Arizona represent? 

Mr. SMOOT. It represents 57.6 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. His amendment seeks to in- 
crease the Senate committee amendment from 10 per cent ad 
valorem to 57 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But let me explain to the Senate that the 
rate in the tariff act of 1922 is 30 per cent ad valorem, and 
the rate proposed by the committee is a material reduction from 
the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator—I was going to 
complete the sentence—that there is no doubt but that the 
Senate committee made a mistake in the amendment. I was 
going to state that fact and ask the Senate to increase this rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What does the committee 
recommend ? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Arizona, in his amendment, 
asks one-half of 1 cent per pound and 33% per cent ad valorem. 
I am perfectly willing to increase the 10.8 per cent ad valorem 
to 3314 per cent ad valorem; but I do not want to add the one- 
half ceut per pound, which is a specific duty of $10 per ton. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In othér words, the issue 
between the committee and the Senator from Arizona is that 
the committee recommends a rate of 33% per cent ad valorem, 
while the Senator from Arizona recommends a specific ad va- 
lorem rate which represents a total ad valorem rate of about 
57 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


Then $5 a ton is 10 per cent 


Mr. President, I desire to say that the 
I know, however, 


Yes. 


committee has not passed upon this matter. 
that the mistake was made; and if the Senator will modify 
his amendment so as to make it 3344 per cent, without the one- 
half of 1 cent specific duty, I am perfectly willing to accept that 


amendment. I was going to suggest 30 per cent. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Thirty per cent is the existing law, and under 
the existing law the American producers have practically gone 
out of business. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is $12.34 a ton. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I understand that; but under the tariff act 
of 1922 the import duty is 30 per cent ad valorem and the 
Germans have taken over the business. We must do better 
than the existing law if we are to preserve this American 
industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should be very glad to give 3344 per cent 
instead of the existing law of 30 per cent. I know that the $5 
rate is wrong; there is not a doubt about that; and I would 
ask that the Senate committee amendment be amended by 
striking out “$5 per ton” and inserting an ad valorem rate of 
3314 per cent. 

Mr. HAYDEN. 
the summary 
mission. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, I know. Everybody wants a specific rate. 
I am perfectly aware of that, because, of course, that adds 
greatly to the duty upon nearly everything upon which a 
specific rate of duty is imposed; but it seems to me that if we 
give these people 33144 per cent their industry will be all right. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If the American producers are being driven 
out of business on a 30 per cent rate, it seems to me there ought 
to be some specific duty. Would the Senator from Utah be will- 
ing to make it a quarter of a cent specific—let us compromise 
in that way—and 3314 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me see what that would be. 
give them a duty of $17.34 a ton, Mr. President. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is a difference of about $30 a ton 
between the German and the American price now. The only 
hope the American producers of activated earth have is to 
be able to increase their total output and thereby reduce the 
unit cost so that they can meet German competition. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will agree to the quarter of a cent and let 
it go. 


The suggestion of a specific duty is found in 
prepared by the United States Tariff Com- 


That would 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
that on yesterday we raised the rate to 117 per cent on a guess 
with reference to three products that were newly discovered 
and newly invented—beryllium, caesium, and lithium. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not any question about discovering 
this. This is mined material. We know what this is. The 
other was a product that required all handwork, as against 
Germany, which makes exactly the same thing. This is mined, 
just the same as any other commodity, in tons and by the 
carload. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator does not contend that the 
rate ought to be increased in proportion to our lack of knowl- 
edge on the subject? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I say now to the Senator that I am will- 
ing to agree to a quarter of a cent and 30 per cent, which will 
give him $17.34. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypren] is to be commended for 
his strenuous efforts in succeeding in resuscitating a dead 
industry in Arizona, and starting a new boom toward the 
prosperity of his State. I compliment him. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the amendment will read as follows: 


With acid or other material, one-quarter of 1 cent per pound and 30 
per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. HAYDEN. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
President. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The higher rate is needed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to go that far. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be stated. 
Will the Senator from Arizona give his attention, so as to see 
if the amendment is correct? 

The Cuter CrerK. The Senator from Arizona proposes to 
strike out, in line 16, page 38, “ $5-per ton” and to insert “ one 
fourth of 1 cent per pound and 3344 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senator from Arizona to accept the 
rate of 30 per cent. I have gone just as far as I feel that I 
ought to go upon this item; and when it gets into conference I 
am going to stand by this amount, because I think it is right. 

Mr. HAYDEN. With that positive assurance by the Senator 
from Utah, I will adopt his suggestion. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona modi- 
fies his amendment so as to read “30 per cent” instead of “3344 
per cent.” The question is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Arizona, as modified, to the amendment of 
the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the amendment as 
amended is agreed to, there is another amendment. On line 15, 
after the word “ton” and before the word “ earths,” insert the 
words “ clay or.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Finance was, on page 38, line 16, to strike 
out “silica, crude, not specially provided for, $4 per ton; silica, 
suitable for use as a pigment, not specially provided for, $7.50 
per ton.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 23, after the word 
“trimmed,” to strike out “and” and insert “35 per cent ad 
valorem,” so as to read “ mica, cut or trimmed, 35 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 38, line 24, after the word 
“ splittings,” to strike out “30 per cent” and insert “25 per 
cent,” so as to read “ mica splittings, 25 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I understand that the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], who is present, desires 
to be heard on this amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I was about to ask the Sena- 
tor from Utah if he would not let that amendment go over until 
the morning. I was not expecting it to come up this evening, 
and I have not all my data at hand? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator want the amendment placing 
a duty of 35 per cent on mica, cut or trimmed, to go over? We 
have just agreed to that—or is the Senator interested in mica 
splittings? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the chief interest is in the split- 
tings and in the waste, scrap, and ground mica. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will ask that the amendment on line 24 
be passed over. 


Thirty-three and one-third per cent. 
No; 30 per cent gives a total of $17.34, Mr. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment on line 5, page 39, go over 
also. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Those amendments will be passed 
over. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
committee a question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I notice the committee amendment on page 
88, lines 17 to 19, proposes to strike out the House provision 
with regard to silica. Is there any other provision in the bill 
where we take up the question of the tariff on silica? 

Mr. SMOOT. Silica crude, not specifically provided for, is 
transferred to the free list. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to know whether or not at the 
proper time an amendment will be in order with regard to 
silica. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would have been in order to disagree to 
the committee amendment. We have already agreed to it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If I desire to offer an amendment on that 
subject subsequently from the floor, I must wait, must I not, 
until all of the committee amendments in this schedule are 
disposed of? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. Of course, we can reconsider the vote, 
and the Senator can offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask unanimous consent that the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to be reconsidered, and that 
the matter go over until to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The next amendment was, on page 39, line 10, after the word 
“preparations” to strike out “three-eighths of 1 cent per 
pound ” and insert “25 per cent ad valorem,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 


Par. 209. Tale, steatite or soapstone, and French chalk, crude and 
unground, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound; ground, washed, powdered, 
or pulverized (except toilet preparations), 25 per cent ad valorem; 
cut or sawed, or in blanks, crayons, cubes, disks, or other forms, 1 
cent per pound; manufactures (except toilet preparations), of which 
tale, steatite or soapstone, or French chalk is the component material 
of chief value, wholly or partly finished, and not specially provided for, 
if not decorated, 35 per cent ad valorem; if decorated, 45 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I inquire 
of the Senator from Utah what that change represents? The 
House rate was three-eighths of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Three-eighths of 1 cent a pound is equivalent 
to 42 per cent, and the Senate committee reduced the rate to 25 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What the Senate committee 
recommends is the present law, rather than the increased rate 
which the House provided? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 40, paragraph 211, line 15, 
where the committee proposed to strike out the words “10 cents 
per dozen pieces and.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask the Senator if he will not 
let all amendments to paragraph 211 go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New York [Mr. CopEeLanp] 
ig very much interested in the paragraph, and I promised him 
that it should go over. Therefore I ask that the pending amend- 
ment may go over, indeed, that both this and the next para- 
graph shall go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraphs will be passed 
over. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, am I to under- 
stand that the committee amendment to paragraph 208, page 39, 
line 5, has gone over for the present? 

Mr. SMOOT. It went over. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Utah to what day paragraphs 211 and 212 were to go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been ordered that they go over. 

Mr. GOFF. Until to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. I presume they will have to go over until 
Monday, because the Senator from New York said it would be 
impossible for him to be here to-morrow, and I promised him to 
let paragraphs 211 and 212 go over until Monday. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from New York also directed 
my attention to some additional paragraphs that he desired 
should go over. 


The Chair 


I have no objection to the 
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Mr. SMOOT. I have a memorandum of them. They are 
paragraphs 216 and 218. 

Mr. GEORGE. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have a notation of them before me now. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 42, paragraph 213, “ Graph- 
ite or plumbago,” where the committee proposed, in line 7, to 
an out “10 per cent” and to insert in lieu thereof “5 per 
cent.” 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Utah a question in reference to this paragraph. I have 
an amendment I want to propose to the entire section which I 
shall be glad to take up now rather than to take the matter up 
piecemeal, if that is satisfactory to the Senator from Utah and 
the Senate. Of course, if the agreement is not reached to take 
up my proposed substitute for the entire paragraph, it will be 
necessary to have two discussions of the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think if we decide upon this amendment it 
will govern our action on the other, and so we might as well 
take it up. 

Mr. BLACK. 
graph 213. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This is a substitute? 

Mr. BLACK. A substitute for the paragraph which has been 
proposed to be amended by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my attention was diverted. 
What is the proposal? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Alabama asks 
unanimous consent to offer a substitute. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not unanimous consent? 

Mr. HEFLIN. It would be necessary to have unanimous 
consent to do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be read. 

The CHier CLERK. On page 42, line 6, strike all after the 
word and numerals “ Par. 213,” and insert: 


Graphite, plumbago, black lead, or other trade names referring to 
graphite, crude concentrates or refined; Amorphous, 10 per cent ad 
valorem; crystalline, 3 cents per pound. As used in this paragraph, 
the term “amorphous” means graphite without crystalline structure; 
and “ crystalline’? means graphite or plumbago which has a definite 
crystalline structure and which occurs as relatively thin flakes dissemi- 
nated throughout its containing rocks or in veins, stringers, or masses 
within its containing rock, decomposed or not, and which may be or has 
been separated therefrom by ordinary crushing, pulverizing, screening, or 
mechanical concentration process, such graphite being made up of a 
number of parallel laminez, which may be separated by mechanical 
or chemical means or both; and that the determination of the identity 
of imports be vested in the proper experts of the United States Bureau of 
Mines. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah object 
to this proposed substitute being considered now? 

Mr. SMOOT. We have been notified already that as to 
Schedules 1, 2, and 3 of the bill no unanimous-consent agreement 
would be allowed, and therefore I am compelled to object. 

Mr. BLACK. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
no other Senator has objected. 

Mr. SMOOT. My colleague [Mr. Krne] is not here, and I 
have been notified that no unanimous-consent agreement could 
be arrived at in relation to any individual amendment to the 
bill until the committee amendments had been acted on. There- 
fore I can not agree to act on the proposed substitute. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I offer the amendment. I desire 
to serve notice at this time that I am not to be held responsible 
for the delay in connection with the tariff bill, and there will 
be delay in connection with this amendment, because of the 
necessity of taking this matter up piecemeal. It will delay us 
hours, because discussion will be required now, and there must 
be another complete discussion hereafter, when we could dis- 
pose of the entire matter now. I have not consumed any time 
heretofore in the discussion of the pending bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The same situation arises with regard to a 
number of other paragraphs, where the Senate committee has 
proposed only one amendment in a paragraph which may cover 
20 items. 

Mr. BLACK. This is entirely a different situation, because 
here there is an artificial classification, which was put into the 
law as a joker in 1922. It is not a fair classification, and the 
only method in the world to reach the question is through an 
amendment which will consolidate the two different types. 

I offer an amendment to the committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


I offer the following as a substitute for para- 
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Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps it would be better to have it go over 
until to-morrow, and we will see if some unanimous-consent 
agreement can be arrived at. 

I share the views of the Senator exactly. I think wherever 
there is a paragraph affected by an amendment in Schedule 2 
or Schedule 1 or Schedule 3, it ought to be discussed, but I 
ean not agree to action on this amendment because it can be 
considered only by unanimous consent, and I have been told 
three times that an agreement can not be entered into. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will not the Senator 
from Alabama offer his amendment now, so that we will know 
what it is? 

Mr. BLACK. 
printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, my understanding now is that 
it will be taken up the first thing in the morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It goes over until to-morrow. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Utah is willing to do that, 
is he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I asked that it should go over. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And to take it up the first thing in the morn- 
ing. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 43, paragraph 216. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New York has asked me to 
allow this to go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. The next amendment is on page 45, paragraph 218. 

Mr. SMOOT. The same applies to that paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment wiil be passed 
over. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, paragraph 219, line 20, 
where the committee proposed to strike out the words “ That 
none of the foregoing shall be subject to a less rate of duty than 
50 per cent ad valorem: Provided further.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, does not the 
Senator think that to proceed to-night would be useless, owing 
to the absence of Senators who did not expect these advanced 
paragraphs to be reached? Perhaps to-morrow some will be 
here asking for a reconsideration of the votes, and nothing will 
have been accomplished. We have passed over many of these 
paragraphs now without action, and many of us who have 
jackets and folders in our offices relating to the various para- 
graphs have not brought those relating to the advanced para- 
graphs, and we are not prepared to discuss them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought we ought to spend more than 35 
minutes on the bill to-day. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with the Senator, but 
we have passed over paragraph after paragraph, and I brought 
over to the Senate about a dozen jackets. I thought that after 
we reached the subject of graphite I would not need any more 
until next week; but most of the amendments have been passed 
over, and I have no more material with me relating to these 
advanced matters. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then let us pass this over, but we may come to 
some to which there will be no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
just referred to will be passed over. The next amendment is on 
page 48, paragraph 221. 

Mr. SMOOT. A request was made that the amendment in 
paragraph 221 be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. That applies also to paragraph 222. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. The next amendment is in paragraph 223, page 49. 

Mr. REED. Who suggested that paragraph 222 go over? I 
did not suppose there would be any objection to the Finance 
Committee’s amendments in that paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not think there would be. 

Mr. REED. In line 13 the rate is reduced to less than the 
figure fixed in the President’s proclamation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My remarks were of a gen- 
eral character and did not refer to any one paragraph. What 
I had in mind was that to-morrow somebody would probably 
come in and say, “I was not in the Chamber when paragraph 
213 was reached. I did not expect it would be reached, and I 
ask for a reconsideration of the vote.” So we would be just 
wasting time. I have no objection to the amendment in para- 
graph 213 being taken up. 


I have offered it, and I ask that it may be 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, line 8, after the word 
“measuring,” to strike out “one-half” and insert “ three- 
eighths of 1,” so as to read: 


Par, 222, (a) Plate glass, by whatever process made, not exceeding: 
384 square inches, 124% cents per square foot; above that, and not ex- 
ceeding 720 square inches, 19 cents per square foot; all above that, 22 
cents per square foot: Provided, That none of the foregoing measuring 
three-eighths of 1 inch or over in thickness shall be subject to a less, 
rate of duty than 50 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 49, lina 
13, where the committee proposes to strike out “17 cents” and 
to insert in lieu thereof “ 1314 cents,” so as to read: 


Plate glass containing a wire netting within itself, not exceeding 384 
square inches, 13% cents per square foot; above that, and not exceeding 
720 square inches, 20 cents per square foot; all above that, 23 cents per: 
Square foot. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it does seem to me, 
we ought to have some kind of an explanation of this item. It 
has been suggested that the amendment reduces the rates fixed 
in the House bill, but I do not so understand it. The 50 per 
cent ad valorem is now imposed upon plate glass measuring 
three-eighths of 1 inch or over in thickness, whereas heretofore 
it was applicable only to glass one-half inch thick. In other 
words, some additional glass has been brought in under the pro- 
vision of the existing law. We ought to have some explanation, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the proviso was inserted by the 
House. The 1922 law has no such proviso as that beginning in 
line 7. We did not agree with the provision in the House bill. 
We thought that some protection ought to extend similarly to 
the three-eighths inch glass. This is the reason: As the Sena- 
tor will see, the rates on glass are fixed by the square foot of 
the surface of the glass. Recently there has been used, both 
in this country and abroad, sheets of glass of very great thick- 
ness, so that the duty per yound is very much less than has 
been the duty on the thinner glass. It is only to take care of 
a development in the art that this proviso was put in 
at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I think in the interest of 
conservation of time it would be better to take up all the glass- 
ware items at the same time. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator means window glass and plate 
glass as well? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought perhaps we could go on to-night 
with it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 


I do not think we can, because it is going to 
involve considerable discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; then let it go over. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, my colleague the junior 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. McMaster] has put in a great 


deal of time studying the items in this schedule. He expects 
to take part in the discussion. Owing to illness in his family 
he is confined at home and can not be here. I want to have 
it understood that these matters may be taken up when he 
returns. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let all of paragraphs 222 and 223 go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). With- 
out objection, the two paragraphs will be passed over. The 
clerk will state the next amendment. 

The CuHieF CrerK. The next amendment is, on page 51, 
paragraph 227, in line 12, before the words “ad valorem,” to 
strike out “50 per cent” and insert ‘45 per cent,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


Par. 227. Optical glass or glass used in the manufacture of lenses 
or prisms for spectacles, or for optical instruments or equipment, or for 
optical parts, scientific or commercial, in any and all forms, 45 per cent 
ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 51, line 25, after the word 
“‘ glasses,” to insert “(not prism binoculars),” so as to read: 


(b) Azimuth mirrors, parabolic or mangin mirrors for searchlight 
reflectors, mirrors for optical, dental, or surgical purposes, photographic 
or projection lenses, sextants, octants, opera or field glasses (not prism 
binoculars), telescopes, microscopes, all optical instruments, and frames, 
mountings, and other parts thereof; all the foregoing, finished or un- 
finished, not specially provided for, 45 per cent ad valorem, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 3, to insert: 


(c) There shall not be classified under this paragraph: (1) any article 
chiefly used for the amusement of children, or (2) any part of any such 
article. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the amendment provides that 
the articles referred to shall go into the toy paragraph, being 
paragraph 1513. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is, on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. It is under sundries. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What is the rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a higher rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So these commodities, if used 
chiefly for the amusement of children, will carry a 70 per cent 
rate instead of 45 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the case, they go to paragraph 1513. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am opposed to the amendment unless the 
Senator can convince me that articles for the amusement of 
children ought to bear a 70 per cent rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. It comes under the toy provision. The decisions 
in the Treasury Department have made so many changes and 
come in so many forms that it is necessary. It has given a 
great deal of trouble to the Treasury Department to decide upon 
nearly every changed article that comes into the United States. 
It is recommended that these items be transferred to paragraph 
1513 on that account. Not only that, but the class of goods made 
under this paragraph are just as expensive and should receive 
the same identical protection as the toys under paragraph 1513. 
Of course most of them are made in Germany and have been 
coming here in large quantities. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to diseuss this at length, and 
shall not do so; but this is an entirely different kind of propo- 
sition from the ordinary cheap toy made out of tin or some other 
metal. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is the cheapest kind of toy made. They 
are made of glass. The retail price will not be changed at all, 
because the price made by the retailer is exceedingly high upon 
this class of goods. I do not think it will make one particle of 
difference in the price, but it places all of the items in para- 
graph 1513, and there will be no question then under the 
Treasury decisions, I do not know whether the Senator was a 
member of that subcommittee or not, but toys were shown 
there to a considerable extent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; we had so many toys that I felt like I 
was a child again. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will remember that in this par- 
ticular case the glass toys were shown in all shapes and forms, 
and in many respects were the cheapest of all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the committee make any recommenda- 
tion for a reduction in rate on articles with which these will be 
classified if we adopt this amendment? Is there any reduction 
in toys in the section to which these items will be transferred? 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand there is. 

Mr. REED. We reduce the tax on dolls from 90 per cent to 
70 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of the general paragraph 1513. 
That is the paragraph which carries 70 per cent, and that is 
where these items will go. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The objection seems to be to 
the high duty on toys. I do not understand that the Senator’s 
objection goes so far as to oppose the elimination of these par- 
ticular articles, chiefly used by children, from being classified 
as nontoys. The objection is to the duty on toys. Am I cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not altogether. All through this part of 
the bill, wherever anything is included that might be used for 
the amusement of children, it has been transferred to this 
particular toy section. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is because there has been 
a great deal of litigation in the customs court as to what was 
and what was not a toy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but I want to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that we use the word “ chiefly,” so that it 
reads “any article chiefly used for the amusement of children.” 
If it is chiefly used as a toy, then of course it will come under 
the toy paragraph. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That will involve still more litigation and 
still more involved decisions as to what constitutes being 
“ chiefly ” used. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


I think it will clarify the situation greatly. 
Nearly everything that comes in now is claimed to fall under 
this paragraph, whether it is a toy or not a toy. On account of 
the numerous decisions made we wanted to clarify the provi- 
sion and we have been very careful in doing so by providing 
that the articles must be “ chiefly ” so used. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I do not attach any particular importance to 
the word “ chiefly.” I think the policy adopted by the committee 
has been to transfer all of these articles that might be used 
for the amusement of children to the paragraph carrying the 
highest possible rate. That is a change of policy which ought 
not to be agreed to or adopted without very serious considera- 
tion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The courts have ruled, as I 
understand it, that even that which may clearly appear to be 
and generally used as a toy, such as a bouncing ball, if used by 
adults at all is not to be classified a toy. There have been 
several decisions of that character. If it could be shown that 
a particular article was used at all by adults, it was held that 
it therefore was not to be classified as a toy. I understand the 
committee to recommend the insertion of the word “ chiefly” so 
as to remove these absurd rulings by the customs court, enabling 
importers to claim that something which really is a toy is not 
to be classified as a toy because adults might at some time or 
other use it for exercise or pastime. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I imagine the use of bouncing balls by 
grown men has not been sufficiently universal to create a great 
deal of trouble in the Customs Court or among the customs offi- 
cers, That might be decided as a very rare exception. It might 
be that some time an adult would bounce a ball, but, of course, 
it is well known that they are used almost altogether for the 
amusement of children. I do not know just what are the 
different sorts of articles made of glassware that might come 
in under this seetion. It is conceivable that articles of con- 
siderable value involving considerable skill in their manufacture 
might be transferred to the 70 per cent rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think that is the intention. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not going to ask that it go over, 
because I want to make some progress this afternoon, if pos- 
sible. I think the amendment ought to be defeated now. If it 
should be adopted, then I shall want to reserve the right later 
for reconsideration of it if I shall be so advised after I have 
looked into it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Lam perfectly willing to do that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think it should be defeated to-day, so that 
we will not have to recur to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say in answer to the Senator’s last 
statement that the word “ chiefly ” applies to these items when 
used for the amusement of children. That is all it applies to. 

Mr. SMITH. It does not say “ entirely”; it says “ chiefly.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, line 8, after the word 
“with” to strike out “filaments,” and insert “ metal filaments, 
25 per cent ad valorem; with filaments of carbon or other 
nonmetallic material, 1 cent each and”; so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Par. 229. Incandescent electric-light bulbs and lamps, without fila- 
ments, 20 per cent ad valorem; with metal filaments, 25 per cent ad 
valorem; with filaments of carbon or other nonmetallic material, 1 
cent each and 30 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have some memoranda on 
this paragraph which I do not have with me in the Chamber. 
I would like to have the amendment go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will go over. 
The next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, line 15, after the word 
“mirrors ” to insert “(except framed or cased mirrors in chief 
value of platinum, gold, or silver),” and in line 19, after the 
words “ad valorem” to strike out the colon and “ Provided, 
That no mirror in a frame or case (unless such mirror, exclusive 
of the frame or case, is the component of chief value) shall be 
classified under this paragraph if it has a substantial use other 
than as a mirror.” 

So as to read: 


(b) Glass mirrors (except framed or cased mirrors in chief value of 
platinum, gold, or silver), not specially provided for, not exceeding in 
size 144 square inches, with or without frames or cases, 50 per cent 
ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over also. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think it ought to go over in view of the 
fact that the others have gone over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will go over. 
The next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, after line 23, to strike 
out: 
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(ce) Glass, and manufactures of glass, ruled or etched in any manner 
for photographic reproductions or engraving processes, and glass cut to 
size and ruled for measuring purposes, 55 per cent ad valorem. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


(c) Glass ruled or etched in any manner, and manufactures of such 
glass, for photographic reproductions or engraving processes, or for 
measuring or recording purposes, 55 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. SMOOT. Let that go over also. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. The next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 54, line 1, after the word 
“ foot,” to strike out “if rubbed or polished in whole or in part, 
8 cents per superficial foot in addition” and insert “in addi- 
tion thereto on all the foregoing, if rubbed in whole or in part, 
8 cents per superficial foot, or if polished in whole or in part 
(whether or not rubbed), 6 cents per superficial foot,” so as to 
read: 


(b) Slabs and paving tiles of marble, breccia, or onyx: Containing 
not less than four superficial inches, if not more than 1 inch in thick- 
ness, 8 cents per superficial foot; if more than 1 inch and not more 
than 114 inches in thickness, 10 cents per superficial foot; if more than 
1% inches and not more than 2 inches in thickness, 13 cents per 
superficial foot; in addition thereto on all the foregoing, if rubbed in 
whole or in part, 3 cents per superficial foot, or if polished in whole 
or in part (whether or not rubbed), 6 cents per superficial foot. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am going to ask the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] if he will not now take a 
recess. I desire to have a conference with some of my asso- 
ciates this afternoon, and, in addition to that, the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], who has been studying this 
schedule very closely, is not here to-day on account of illness. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought we might run for 10 minutes longer 
aid spend at least an hour to-day on the bill itself. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if the Senator from North 
Carolina will yield for just a moment, I will say I do not think 
there are any very greatly controverted questions in this 
schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. GEORGE. 
very few minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any item in it, I will 
say to the Senator from North Carolina, that is contested. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. If that is the case, I shall not 
press the request. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope we may go over the schedule for the 
first time at any rate. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, in respect to paragraph 232, 
with reference to rubbed or polished marble, there is no provi- 
sion for an increase in the rate of duty. Hitherto polished 
marble was considered as finished marble and carried an ad 
valorem duty of 50 per cent. A court decision held that 
polished marble was not finished marble and that it must take 
the same rate as rubbed marble, or 3 cents per surface foot. 
The Senate Finance Committee, I think very properly, provided 
against the effect of that decision in this amendment and pro- 
vided 6 cents per superficial foot for polished marble; but 6 
cents is not the equivalent of 50 per cent ad valorem. Nine 
cents would be about the equivalent of 50 per cent ad valorem 
duty. I think, therefore, the amendment ought to be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuier CLerK. On page 54, paragraph 232, in line 1, it is 
proposed to strike out the words “if rubbed or polished in whole 
or in part, 3 cents per superficial foot in addition ” and to insert 
“in addition thereto on all the foregoing, if rubbed in whole or 
in part, 3 cents per superficial foot, or if polished in whole or 
in part (whether or not rubbed), 6 cents per superficial foot ;” 
so as to make the subsection read: 


(b) Slabs and paving tiles of marble, breccia, or onyx: Containing 
not less than 4 superficial inches, if not more than 1 inch in thickness, 
8 cents per superficial foot; if more than 1 inch and not more than 1 
inches in thickness, 10 cents per superficial foot; if more than 1Y 
inches and not more than 2 inches in thickness, 18 cents per superficial 
foot; in addition thereto on all the foregoing, if rubbed in whole or 
> cents per superficial foot, or if polished in whole or in part 


I do not think there are. 
I think we could pass over the schedule in a 


in part, 3 
(whether or not rubbed), 6 cents per superficial foot. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, am I to understand 
that this amendment makes no change in the present law in fact? 

Mr. GEORGE. No. Let me make the situation clear. Hith- 
erto, that is prior to a court decision, we supposed that polished 
marble was a finished product or finished marble, and took a 50 
per cent duty. That duty was imposed and collected until the 
question arose, and the court held that polished marble was not 
a finished marble, and therefore it would have to take a 3-cent 
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rate; that it fell naturally under the clause with rubbed marble, 
Six cents is not equivalent to the old 50 per cent ad valorem 
rate which it was supposed when the 1922 act was written would 
be the rate carried by polished marble. 

The Senator will understand that polished marble is finished 
except on the edges of the slab; the surface is all finished; but 
the edges not having been finished, the court held it would not 
take a rate of 50 per cent ad valorem, as the framers of the 
1922 act undoubtedly supposed, and as it did take until the deci- 
sion of the court was rendered, holding that it would have to 
be a completed or perfected article in order to take that rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I gather from the Senator that 
this is actually an increase, but not above the amount which 
the Senator thinks was intended by the act of 1922? 

Mr. GEORGE. It is not even up to as high as the duty in- 
tended by the act of 1922. Instead of 6 cents, if the ad 
valorem were reduced to specific terms, the duty should be 
about 9 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The duty proposed is higher than 
the act of 1922 provided as interpreted by the courts, but not 
as high as the Senator thinks was intended by the act of 1922? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct; it is not as high as that. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, if the duty were made the 
same as that in existing law, it would fall under paragraph 
(d) at the rate of 50 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The Curer Cierk. The next amendment of the Committee 
on Finance is, at the top of page 55, to strike out: 

Par. 234. Burrstones, manufactured or bound up into millstones, 15 
per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Why is that amendment made? Does 
that article go on the free list? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
if it is put on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is put on the free list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line 5, after the word 
“pointed,” to strike out “pitched, lined,” and in line 7, after 
the word “pointed,” to strike out “pitched, lined,” so as to 
read : 


Par. 234. (a) Granite suitable for use as monumental, paving, or 
building stone, not specially provided for, hewn, dressed, pointed, or 
polished, or otherwise manufactured, 60 per cent ad valorem; unmanu- 
factured, or not dressed, pointed, hewn, or polished, 25 cents per cubic 
foot. 


I should like also to inquire 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 55, line 10, before the 
words “per cubic foot,” to strike out “25 cents” and insert 
“15 cents,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


(b) Travertine stone, unmanufactured, or not dressed, hewn, or pol- 
ished, 15 cents per cubic foot. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I want to ask the com- 
mittee to recede from the proposed amendment in line i0 on 
page 55. The duty in that case ought to remain as provided in 
the House bill, namely, 25 cents. Travertine stone is a very 
important building material. I say frankly I feel quite an 
interest in it because there has been discovered recently in 
Manatee County, Fla., near Bradenton, very extensive deposits 
of this stone; large investments have been made there, ard the 
stone is being produced to a considerable extent. It is a 
beautiful stone. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is only one company in the United 
States producing it, and that company is located in Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know about any other State, but 
I judge from the-Summary of Tariff Information that there 
may be other places where it is produced. That document 
says: 

The domestic quarriers and manufacturers meet little foreign compe- 
tition in the stone industry as a whole. The principal stone imported 
(other than granite or marble) is travertine stone, a variety of lime- 
stone, which is brought in from Italy in the rough form and manufac- 
tured in the United States principally for the interior decoration of 
buildings. This stone probably competes to some extent with American 
travertine stone. 


Perhaps there are other deposits, other quarries than those 
in Florida; but it is an important industry to us. It is a 
beautiful stone, and that now being quarried near Bradenton is 
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quite as good and fine as the Italian stone. Experts agree that 
it is quite equal to the stone that comes from Italy, from which 
country our competition comes. The transportation rate from 
there is low and the cost of labor is, of course, much less than 
it is with us. The circumstances of the industry are such that 
I think we are justified in asking for the rate proposed by the 
House bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not familiar with the kind of stone 
of which the Senator is speaking. Is it somewhat similar to 
what is known as Alabama sandstone? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No. The Senator can find a specimen of 
it in the Tower Building, at the corner of Fourteenth and 
K Streets NW., the walls of the ground floor of that building 
being made of travertine. That, however, has been imported 
from Italy; it is not Florida travertine, but my understanding 
is that it is the same thing as Florida travertine. I should be 
glad if the Senator would look at it in the new building at the 
corner of Fourteenth and K Streets, the walls of which are 
built of travertine stone. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only difference between the Italian and 
the Florida stone is that the builders claim that the Italian 
stone takes a better polish than the Florida stone, and I 
rather think that is true, after seeing the specimens which 
were submitted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know about that. I know there 
Was some question at first whether the Florida stone quite 
equaled the Italian stone, but I thought that practically every- 
one had finally been convinced that the Florida stone is equal 
to the foreign. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is also stated that the color of the Florida 
stone is not equal to that of the Italian stone, nor is similar 
stone from any other country equal to that of Italy. I think 
the Florida stone comes nearer to the Italian than does any 
other. 


Mr. FLETCHER. It may be there is something in that, al- 


though the people who talk to me about it think otherwise; 
and I have seen samples, too; I have seen the finished stone, 
and it has been used and is now being used in buildings. It 
looks to me to be superior to the Italian stone. 
that it is, 
susceptible of a higher polish. 


It is claimed 
and that it has a greater variety of color, and is 
I do not know as to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The quality of the Florida stone is equal to 
that of the Italian; there can be no doubt about that. The 
only question is as to the polish, and it is claimed that the 
Italian stone will take a better polish. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We are making earnest efforts to estab- 
lish the industry in Florida. The Senator from Utah says 
Florida is the only place where it is found in the United 
States; but they are going right ahead; they have a supply of 
it; they have an expensive plant, and are operating it, and I 
think that they ought to have the same duty on this stone as 
is provided for granite in the preceding paragraph. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is the present duty virtually a competi- 
tive duty? In other words, does the Florida stone now come 
in competition with the Italian stone, and do large quantities of 
the Italian stone come in? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that the present duty is 15 cents and 
the House raised it to 25 cents. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In answer to the Senator from Tennessee, 
I will say there is quite an importation. The Tariff Summary 
shows that in 1925 the imports amounted to 156,544 cubic feet 
brought into New York. I do not see the very latest figures 
as to imports, but I assume that a greater quantity than that 
is now being imported. Of course, the imports are increasing. 
The last figures given are for 1925, but there are other figures 
in the report showing that the importations are increasing. 
What I think would be fair is to impose the same duty as is 
carried in paragraph 234, which we have just passed, which 
reads: 


Granite suitable for use as monumental, paving, or building stone, not 
specially provided for * * * 25 cents per cubic foot. 


Why should not travertine carry the same rate as granite, 
which is a building material, and which has a duty of 25 cents 
per cubic foot? Why should not the rate on travertine be fixed 
at the same rate as that on granite? Under paragraph 234 I 
think travertine stone ought to bear the same rate of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Travertine is not considered as being in the 
same class as granite. I will ask the Senator why not let the 
item go to conference? In the meantime I will talk to the 
Senator about it. The House increased the present rate by 10 
cents. Why not let it go to conference, and I will talk to the 
Senator about it and he can present whatever evidence he has 
and which the committee did not have? 
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Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator makes a proposition that 
does not offer much. Suppose we make the rate 20 cents, and 
then the item will go to conference? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will agree to that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think we had better do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
offer an amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; I move to amend the committee 
amendment by striking out “15 cents” and inserting “20 
cents.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cnurier CLERK. On page 55, paragraph 236, after line 16, 
the committee proposes to strike out: 


Par. 236. Grindstones, finished or unfinished, $1.75 per ton. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Does that item go on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. That goes on the free list. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is in the interest of agriculture, is it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR, 
the farmer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, on behalf of the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Greene] I wish to offer an amendment to the 
next paragraph, that is, to paragraph 235, relating to slate. 
I wish to call attention to the fact that there is no committee 
amendment to that section, and therefore the amendment of the 
Senator from Vermont will have to go over. I offer the amend- 
ment now, however, for the Senator from Vermont, and ask that 
it may be printed and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment 
printed and lie on the table. 


INVESTIGATION RELATIVE TO COTTON GINNING REPORTS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, out of order, from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry I report back favorably with 
amendments Senate Resolution 137. I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the resolution. It is a very 
brief one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, is this the resolution which was 
submitted by the Senator this morning? 

Mr. HEFLIN. No. It is a resolution which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and provides that that committee 
or any subcommittee thereof may make an investigation of 
matters pertaining to the issuance and publication by the Bu- 
reau of the Census of reports as to the amount of cotton ginned 
in the United States. The resolution is favorably reported, 
and I should like to have it considered now, so that the sub- 
committee may be appointed. 

Mr. JONES. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

The amendments reported by the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry were, to the preamble, in the third “ whereas,” on 
page 2, before the word “ report,” to strike out the words “ in- 
accurate and misleading”; and in the fifth “ whereas,” on page 
2, before the word “reports” where it occurs the first time, to 
strike ‘out the word “inaccurate”; and in the resolution, on 
page 2, line 9, before the word “report,” to strike out “ inac- 
curate,” so as to make the preamble and resolution read: 


Whereas on September 27, 1929, Senate Resolution 123 was agreed to, 
requesting the Bureau of the Census to give to the Senate certain infor- 
mation with respect to an alleged inaccurate and incorrect report, made 
public on September 23, 1929, on the number of bales of cotton ginned in 
the United States up to and including September 15, 1929; and 

Whereas the Director of the Census, in compliance with such resolu- 
tion, caused to be transmitted to the Senate on October 7, 1929, a 
memorandum in which it was admitted that the report made public on 
September 23, 1929, contained figures showing that 300,000 more bales 
of cotton had been ginned up to and including September 15, 1929, than 
the Government reports received from the various cotton States jus- 
tified; and 


Yes; it makes the grindstones cheaper for 


will be 
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Whereas the report of September 23, 1929, is alleged to have been 
the cause of the decline in cotton prices which resulted in considerable 
loss to the cotton farmers of the United States; and 

Whercas the reports of cotton ginned from time to time are of the 
greatest importance to the cotton producers of the United States and it 
is essential that these reports be absolutely accurate; and 

Whereas the disastrous consequences to the cotton farmers of the 
United States resulting from such reports justify thorough investiga- 
tion of all matters pertaining to the issuance, publication, and effect of 
such reports: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is hereby authorized and directed 
to make a thorough investigation of all matters pertaining to the 
issuance and publication by the Bureau of the Census of reports of the 
amount of cotton ginned in the United States from time to time and 
the effect of such reports on cotton prices, and particularly the circum- 
stances surrounding the issuance and publication of the report of Sep- 
tember 23, 1929, and the effect thereof on such prices. The committee 
shall report to the Senate as soon as practicable the results of its 
investigation. 

For the purposes of this resolution the committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold such hearings, to 
sit and act at such times and places, to employ such experts and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, to take such testi- 
mony, and to make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost 
of stenographic services in reporting such hearings shall not be in excess 
of 25 cents per hundred words. The expenses of the committee, which 
shall not exceed $ , Shall be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

The preamble as amended was agreed to. 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. McKELLLAR. From the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, as in open executive session, I report certain postal 
nominations and ask that they may go to the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They will be placed on the 
calendar. 

THOMAS S. WILLIAMS 


Mr. DENEEN. From the Committee on the Judiciary, as in 
open executive session, I report favorably the nomination of 
Tuomas S. Wr.iams, of Illinois, to be judge of the Court of 
Claims, vice Nicholas J. Sinott, deceased. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of the nomination. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There was another name, that of Benja- 
min A. Littleton, before the committee. Was that considered? 

Mr. DENEEN. That was not authorized to be reported by 
the Judiciary Committee. It has been considered and is now 
under consideration. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I hope the request of the Sen- 
ator will be granted. Tom WILLIAMS was a Member of Congress 
and served for a number of years. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall not object to Mr. Wiruiams. I 
knew him well. I served with him in the House, and he will 
make an excellent member of the court. At the same time, I 
want to suggest that I have known Mr. Littleton—not in the 
same way, but I have known him also as an officer of the Gov- 
ernment—for many years, and I can not understand why his 
name should not be reported, too. 

Mr. DENEEN. I am not upon the subcommittee having 
charge of that nomination. Another subeommittee is dealing 
with it. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me, I can answer the Senator’s question. 

Upon the subcommittee considering the nomination of Mr. 
Littleton was the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STerHens], 
who is absent. The matter was reported to the committee by a 
part of the subcommittee only; and upon the order of the com- 
mittee it was held over to await the arrival of the Senator 
from Mississippi, or until we might hear from him. I wired to 
him, in accordance with the suggestion of the committee, but 
he has not answered the wire. I understand, however, that he 
will be back Monday, and then we will hasten to bring in a 
report upon the nomination. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, as in open 
executive session, the nomination is confirmed; and the Presi- 
dent will be notified. 
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Mr. SMOOT. As in legislative session, I move that the Senate 
take a recess until to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 32 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, No- 
vember 2, 1929, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATION 


Heecutive nomination confirmed by the Senate November 1 | 
(legislative day of October 30), 1929 


JupDGE, Court or CLAIMS 
Thomas 8. Williams. 





SENATE 
Sarurpay, November 2, 1929 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 30, 1929) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fess Johnson Sheppard 
Ashurst Fletcher Jones Shortridge 
Barkley Frazier Kean Simmons 
Bingham George Kendrick Smith 

Black Glenn Keyes Smoot 
Blaine Goff McKellar Steck 

Blease Goldsborough McNar Steiwer 
Borah Gould Metcal Swanson 
Bratton Greene Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Hale Norbeck Thomas, Okla, 
Brookhart Harris Norris Trammell 
Broussard Harrison Nye Tydings 
Capper Hastings Oddie Vandenberg 
Caraway Hatfield Overman Wagner 
Connally Hawes Patterson Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Hayden Phipps Walsh, Mont, 
Cutting Hebert Pine Warren 

Dale Heflin Ransdell Waterman 
Deneen Howell Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 


Mr. NORBECK. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. McMaster] is absent 
on account of illness. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
is detained from the Senate by illness. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. BLAINB. 1 desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
La FoLiertre] is unavoidably absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Che- 
topa, Kans., praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma presented a petition signed by 60 
citizens of the State of Oklahoma, praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans 
and their widows, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. FESS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BARKLEY presented a petition of sundry citizens of But- 
ler, Ky., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the New York 
League of Business and Professional Women, favoring the mak- 
ing of only such changes in tariff rates as will give relief to 
business but will not effect a greater increase in living costs, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 1997) for the relief of Adolph Meyer (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 1998) to establish a military record for Daniel P. 
Tafe; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 1999) granting an increase of pension to Jennie M. 
Farmer (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 2000) granting a pension to Orlena Chisholm (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2001) granting a pension to Mary Ann Langford 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2002) granting an increase of pension to Emily A. 
Roley (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

INVESTIGATION RELATIVE TO COTTON-GINNING REPORTS 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the resolution (S. Res. 137) 
relating to the investigation of cotton-ginning reports passed 
yesterday afternoon. It is necessary that the resolution con- 
tain a limitation upon the amount to be expended in the investi- 
gation of the cotton-ginning reports made by the Census Bureau, 
and I observe that the amount does not appear in the resolu- 
tion. I therefore ask unanimous consent for a reconsideration 
of the vote by which the resolution was passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote by 
which the resolution was passed will be reconsidered. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I now move to insert the amount “ $1,000,”’ so 


, the last sentence of the resolution will read: 


The expenses of the committee, which shall not exceed $1,000, shall 


| be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 


by the chairman, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the amendment is agreed to. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


CONTROL OF COTTON GINS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, yesterday I introduced the 
resolution (S. Res. 147) relating to the acquired control of cer- 
tain cotton gins by certain cottonseed-oil mills. The Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] asked that it go over. I desire 
to have consideration of the resolution this morning so that the 
investigation may proceed. I therefore ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the resolution, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 147), as follows: 


Whereas it is alleged that certain cottonseed-oil mills have acquired 
control of cotton gins and have arranged with ginners not to store 
cottonseed for farmers in order to force the farmers to put their seed 
upon the market immediately instead of holding them for the purpose of 
obtaining a profitable price; and 

Whereas it is essential that full publicity be given to such matters: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission is hereby directed (1) 
to investigate the charge that certain corporations operating cottonseed- 
oil mills are acquiring by purchase or otherwise the ownership or con- 
trol of cotton gins for the purpose of destroying the competitive market 
for cottonseed and depressing and holding down the price paid to farm- 
ers for cottonseed, and (2) to hold public hearings in connection with 
the investigations with respect to such matters and in connection with 
the investigations pursuant to Senate Resolution 136, agreed to October 
21, 1929. The commission shall report to the Senate as soon as prac- 
ticable the results of its investigations under this resolution. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry [Mr. McNary] has 
examined the matter. It is very similar to a resolution hereto- 
fore passed. I have no objection to it. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHARLES L. EYANSON 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the resolution (S. Res. 146) 
which I introduced yesterday went over by agreement. I pre- 
sume it is subject to call at any time because it is a privileged 
resolution. Quite a number of Senators who have been seen 
in regard to it, some of whom can not be here to-day, and some 
speaking for other Senators who are absent have requested that 
it be not taken up to-day. So far as I am concerned I am 
willing that it shall come up Monday, and I give notice now 
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that I shall call it up Monday and endeavor to have the Senate 
take action in regard to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The resolution will go over. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska if he will not include in his notice a provision 
that he will have a quorum call before he takes up the resolu- 
tion, so that some of us who may happen to be absent at the 
time may receive notice that the resolution is going to come 
before the Senate? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that when the reso- 
lution is called up I shall suggest the absence of a quorum, so 
that all Senators may be here. 

Mr. BLEASE. I thank the Senator. 

CHARLESTON, 8. C. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask permission to have printed 
in the Recorp an article from the Dorchester County Record, 
published at St. George, S. C., entitled “ Charleston a City of 
Charm.” I ask Senators to read the article. It is not only 
enlightening, but it contains historical facts which I think Sena- 
tors will really appreciate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


[From the Dorchester County Record, St. George, S. C., October 31, 
1929) 
CHARLESTON A CITY OF CHARM—SOM= FACTS ABOUT THE CITY BY THE SEA 
By M. Bishop Alexander 


Aladdin’s lamp has worked overtime in Charleston, S. C. Delicately 
blended with the ancient treasures, traditions, historic places, and 
gems of Old World architecture the countless thousands of visitors to the 
quaint old seaport each year now find modern comfort, sanitation, 
cleanliness, and a spirit in keeping with the times. Charleston, long 
famous as a port, in recent years has become increasingly famous as a 
resort, convention city, and as a Mecca for tourists in search for beauty, 
romance, and history. It is a place which every American should see. 

Standing proudly in Charleston are buildings where Revolutionary 
leaders planned engagements on land and water; battlements used in 
colonial wars, the Revolutionary War, and the War between the States; 
churches and structures which, surviving battle, fire, and earthquake, 
remain as monuments to the men who more than 200 years ago erected 
them. 

From the roof of Charleston’s tallest building, 12 stories only, it is 
stated without contradiction that one can look upon more historic 
spots than from any other point in the United States. There is scarcely 
a foot of land in or near Charleston that has not played its part in the 
shaping of American history. In the broad Atlantic and the spacious 
harbor much history has been enacted. 

Would Charleston indiscriminately rub Aladdin’s lamp and swap old 
for new? Charleston most certainly would not. And yet, Aladdin’s 
lamp has indeed been rubbed, and vigorously, by civic-minded Charles- 
tonians in the past 10 years. Just for example, the narrow, rough, 
and inefficiently lighted streets with inadequate sewerage have with 
many other relics of the past in recent years given way to smooth, 
clean, well-paved and well-lighted traffic thoroughfares, which have in 
most cases been straightened and widened. 

The heart of Charleston, the beautiful, the quaint, the romantic, and 
ever the hospitable, remains the same. The Charleston of 1670, of 
1776, of 1860, and of to-day is the unchanging symbol of culture, of 
dignity, of individuality, and of vision. Old Charleston remains despite 
the modern improvements and the onward march of industry and com- 
merce. Charleston, the city, has expanded, however, and welcomes in- 
dustries, but has not allowed them to encroach upon her historic shrines. 
Old Charleston and new Charleston, figuratively speaking, have merged 
and are one, and yet are likewise distinct entities, cherished, nurtured, 
and boasted of by native and adopted sons and daughters. 

Two slogans have been applied to Charleston, both apt and true, and 
still as far apart as the poles. One is, “America’s most historic city,” 
and the other, “Charleston offers opportunities.” The first appeals 
to the casual visitor, the tourist, the vacationist, the artist, and the 
historian. The second is a truth which attracts ambitious and progres- 
sive industries and men with vision to grasp and make the most of 
the unlimited potentialities of Charleston and vicinity. The former 
slogan is supported by history and the latter by official figures which 
show not only a steady and remarkable increase in Charleston’s popu- 
lation within the past 10 years but show further a tremendous increase 
in bank clearings and building permits. 

Charleston first was settled in April, 1670, and since before the days 
of the American Republic it has been noted as an excellent port, as the 
cultural center of what is now known as “The Old South” and as a 
city of beautiful homes. With the recent modern improvements, 
splendid new hotels, excellent highways, and national realization of the 
delightful all-year climate of Charleston thousands upon thousands of 
visitors have come, many to remain. 

Cisterns, flickering gas street lights, and cobblestones, long nationally 
known characteristics of Charleston, are no more. Paved highways 
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extending scores of miles out of the city link up with national high- 
ways and point the way for motorists. In the city proper the historic 
cobblestones have given way to 60 miles of cement and asphalt paving. 
The dim gas street lights have been replaced with electricity, and the 
former brackish water supply has been supplanted by a water depart- 
ment system which has few equals. 

The priceless treasures of old Charleston, such as churches, old homes, 
historic buildings, forts, and other landmarks, always attractions to 
the tourist, have been carefully pres°rved as a proud part of the 
Charleston which interests and charms old and young, visitor and 
native. 

There are 80 churches in Charleston, and they range in age from 
223 years down. St. Michaecl’s Church, where George Washington and 
the Marquis de Lafayette both worshiped on their several visits to 
the city, was built in 1752. St. Philip’s Church, completed in 1723, 
had for centuries in its spire a light which served to warn those on 
ships at sea. In its interesting old graveyard is buried Edward Rut- 
ledge, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. Also in 
Charleston is the Huguenot Church (French Protestant), the only 
one of its kind in the United States. Its architecture and its history 
are interesting and distinctive. St. Andrew’s Church, built first in 1696 
and rebuilt in 1706, and the Goose Creek Church, built in 1711, are 
in the plantation areca, less than 10 miles from the city. 

Among the especially interesting buildings in Charleston is the Powder 
Magazine, built in 1702 and used during the American Revolution for 
the storing of powder. At present it is the headquarters of the South 
Carolina Society of Colonial Dames. Not many blocks distant is the 
famous Fireproof Building, constructed in 1825 and so named because it 
was the first attempt at fireproof construction in the United States. 
Robert Mills, who later designed the United States Capitol, the Treasury 
Building, and the Washington Monument, was the designer of the Fire- 
proof Building in Charleston. The Charleston City Hall, built in 1801, 
is not only a splendid piece of architecture but it is noted for its price- 
less collection of historic relics, marble and bronze busts, paintings, 
battle flags and documents, In this building is the treasured Trumbull 
portrait of George Washington, which in 1929 was restored by Gaston 
Levi, noted French artist, on order on J. Pierpont Morgan. This por- 
trait, which shows Washington as a general in the Continental Army, 
is considered the most perfect likeness ever done. 

On East Bay, at the foot of Broad Street, is a building erected in 
1771 which was used in July, 1774, by the Provincial Congress to set 
up the first independent government established in America. In 1791 


George Washington was an honored guest at a magnificent ball held 
there. 

The oldest museum, the oldest library, the oldest municipal college, 
and the oldest chamber of commerce in America are located in Charles- 


ton. The Charleston Museum Society was founded in 1773, the Charles- 
ton Library Association in 1748, the College of Charleston in 1785, and 
the chamber of commerce in 1773. 

Fort Sumter, at which was fired the first shot of the War between the 
States in 1861, and Fort Moultrie, from which in 1776 was repulsed the 
formidable British fleet under Sir Peter Parker, are two more historic 
spots near Charleston. Fort Sumter is located on an artificial island in 
the center of Charleston Harbor and is reached by boat service which 
runs on regular schedule from the city water front. The grave of 
Osceola, the famous Indian chieftain, is at Fort Moultrie. 

Magnificent homes and private gardens, most of them more than a 
hundred years old, are located along the Battery, a palmetto-lined water- 
front boulevard of several miles. Among the particularly beautiful old 
homes elsewhere in the city are the Pringle House on King Street, built 
in 1765 and used as the British headquarters in 1780, and the Brewton 
House on Church Street, built for the colonial governor 30 years prior. 

On the very shore of the Atlantic Charleston possesses an ideal cli- 
mate, with an average mean temperature of 67°. Summers are delight- 
fully tempered by cool breezes, and the Gulf Stream currents and rays 
of the southern sun keep things mild and pleasant in the winter. Snow 
is seldom seen and ice is rare. The city, with a population of 81,000, 
is the county seat of Charleston County, which has a population of 
121,000. Charleston is located on a peninsula between the mouths of 
the Ashley and Cooper Rivers. Where the two rivers join and broaden 
out is formed a beautiful bay and spacious harbor, and in this harbor 
every spring and fall the United States Navy, scouting fleet, destroyer 
squadrons are based. Up the Cooper River, a few miles from the city, 
the Charleston Navy Yard is an important link in the national coast- 
defense program. 

In the spring of each year Charleston is visited by thousands, who 
come for the sole purpose of seeing in full bloom the two internationally 
famous, historic, and beautiful gardens, the Magnolia Gardens and 
Middleton Place Gardens. With azalea blooms at their height from 
mid-March through April the two gardens present what is without ques- 
tion the most beautiful floral display to be seen anywhere in the world. 
Well over 400,000 flowering plants and shrubs cover plots which total 
in the two gardens 100 acres. The estates themselves have thousands 
of acres, whose wonderful vistas, beautiful lawns, stately terraces, and 
magnificent moss-draped trees and foliage form a picturesque back- 
ground for the masses of natural coloring, 
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The Middleton Place Gardens were completed in 1750, and the Mag- 
nolia Gardens but slightly later. Both have continued in the same 
families since the original grants to the land were given, and in the 
quiet beauty of the Middleton Place Gardens is buried Arthur Middle- 
ton, a signer of the Declaration of Independence and one of the first 
owners of the estate. At Middleton Place Gardens from early Febru- 
ary through the middle of March the camellia japonica are in their 
greatest glory. Some of the japonica bushes at Middleton Place are 
more than 125 years old, and in size could be classed almost as trees 
rather than bushes. ‘Then comes azalea time in Charleston. The 
azaleas at both Middleton Place Gardens and Magnolia Gardens in late 
March and early April have become famed over the world. 

In addition to-three national highways, the Atlantic Coastal Highway, 
the Dixie Highway, and the Appalachian Way, which lead to Charleston, 
the city is readily accessible by air and water, for it is directly on the 
inland waterway route from Quebec to Florida and has splendid aviation 
facilities. The new 800-acre municipal field, known as the Charleston 
Airport, is less than 10 miles from the heart of the city, and there is 
also available a landing field at the Charleston Navy Yard and one at 
Riverland Terrace. Air tourists and commercial air travelers will ex- 
perience no difficulty in finding the fields of Charleston, for direction 
signs on buildings in and near the city are frequent and the fields them- 
selves are well marked. 

Golf is an all-year pastime in Charleston and is a favorite sport. The 
courses of the Charleston Country Club are available to visitors. Joe 
Kirkwood, the famous golfer, says of this course that “it is the third 
best in America.” The new 18-hole municipal course is likewise avail- 
able and in splendid condition. Guests of the city may also play upon 
invitation on the excellent links of the Yeamans Hall (Proprietors’ 
Club) near the city. 

ach season finds sportsmen in their element, for game is plentiful 
in the vicinity of Charleston, deer, wild turkey, quail, duck, dove, rice 
birds, and marsh hen being abundant. Fishermen find trout, whiting, 
bass, drum, red snappers, black fish, sheephead, croakers, and other 
salt and fresh water fish are not lacking. Surf fishing and deep-sea 
fishing are popular summer and winter pastimes. 

Three beautiful and splendid beach resorts are within a few miles of 
the city, and here every year, particularly in the summer, thousands 
from over the Nation revel in surf bathing, sun baths, and driving upon 
the smooth surfaces of the beaches. Folly Beach is accessible by auto- 
mobile over a hard-surfaced road or by boat. Sullivans Island and the 
Isle of Palms are reached over the new $6,000,000 3-mile-long Cooper 
River Bridge or by ferry service across the river. These two beaches 
are but 4 and 8 miles, respectively, from the city. On Sullivans Island 
the United States Army post at Fort Moultrie is utilized as a training 
center for the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the citizens’ military 
training camps, the National Guard, and the reserve officers’ encamp- 
ments. 

Natural advantages, augmented by extensive water-front facilities, 
have made Charleston a busy shipping, industrial, and commercial cen- 
ter, which a few years ago was officially designated by the South Caro- 
lina General Assembly as the State port of South Carolina. It is inci- 
dentally the headquarters for the sixth naval district and the sixth 
lighthouse district, and is also the location of a section base of the 
Coast Guard Service. 

There are 157 manufacturing plants in or near Charleston and among 
them are oil refineries, fertilizer plants, textile and lumber mills. New 
industries are welcomed and encouraged and are tax exempt for three 
years. Three trunk-line railroads, the Atlantic Coast Line, Southern 
Railway, and the Seaboard Air Line Railroad serve Charleston. Two 
passenger and freight steamship companies operate splendid ships on 
regular schedules from New York to Boston, Charleston, Jacksonville 
and from Baltimore to Charleston and Florida points. The United 
States Shipping Board vessels, privately owned vessels, and many ships 
under foreign flags also operate out of or touch at Charleston on coast- 
wise or foreign trade. 

Charleston is the center of one of the richest agricultural sections in 
the country, the average crop-growing period being 280 days per year 
with freedom from extreme heat or severe cold. South Carolina grown 
vegetables are rich in iodine and it has been recently discovered that 
fruits and vegetables grown in the coastal plains around Charleston 
contain sufficient iodine to prevent goiter. The State of South Carolina 
produces 20 money crops and those grown primarily in the Charleston 
area include truck, corn, cotton, fruit, forage, and many others. Dairy- 
ing, livestock, and poultry raising are also likewise profitably conducted 
in this section. 

Undoubtedly one of Charleston’s greatest assets is its educational 
facilities. From an educational standpoint Charleston is unique. It 
is one of the few cities in the United States where a child can obtain 
a complete public-school education from kindergarten through college 
without cost except for a few of the textbooks. In Charleston are the 
South Carolina Medical College, the College of Charleston, the Citadel, 
Military College of South Carolina, Murray Vocational School, Porter 
Military Academy for boys, and Ashley Hall, school for girls. Also 
there are several parochial institutions and more than a score splendid 
school buildings of the public-school system. 
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REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah desire 
to call up the next amendment, which was passed over? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on yesterday afternoon para- 
graph 207 and paragraph 208, on page 38, were passed over. 
The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons] is compelled 
to be absent from the Chamber for some time, and he has asked 
that those two paragraphs go over, as he desires to be present 
when they shall be considered. The next paragraph passed over 
is paragraph 211, page 40. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the para- 
graph passed over. 

The Cuier CierK. The next paragraph passed over is para- 
graph 211, page 40, earthenware and crockery ware. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
explain why the amendment in that paragraph has been pro- 
posed? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, what is the amendment pro- 
posed in that paragraph by the Committee on Finance? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CierK. In paragraph 211, page 40, line 15, the 
Committee on Finance proposes to strike out “10 cents per 
dozen pieces and,” so as to read: 


Par. 211. Earthenware and crockery ware composed of a nonvitrified 
absorbent body, including white granite and semiporcelain earthenware, 
and cream-colored ware, terra cotta, and stoneware, including clock cases 
with or without movements, pill tiles, plaques, ornaments, charms, 
vases, statues, statuettes, mugs, cups, steins, lamps, and all other 
articles composed wholly or in chief value of such ware; plain white, 
plain yellow, plain brown, plain red, or plain black, not painted, colored, 
tinted, stained, enameled, gilded, printed, ornamented, or decorated in 
any manner, and manufactures in chief value of such ware, not specially 
provided for, 45 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I thought paragraphs 211 and 
212 went over until Monday? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not paragraph 211, as I understood. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from New York [Mr. Copr- 
LAND] is interested in paragraphs 211 and 212, and I understood 
both of them went over until Monday. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New York did not ask that 
paragraph 211 should be passed over, but he asked to have para- 
graphs 205a, 212, 216, and 218 go over. 

eg ns Paragraphs 211 and 212 are very closely 
related. 

Mr. SMOOT. I recognize that fact, and that they ought to be 
considered together. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I proceeded last night on the theory that 
both of those paragraphs were going over until Monday, and 
therefore I did not bring my data relative to them with me this 
morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paragraphs will go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, paragraph 213, relative to 
graphite, went over last evening. I suppose that is the para- 
graph that should be taken up at the present time, 


VISIT OF ALBERT B. FALL TO PRESIDENT WILSON 


Mr. CUTTING. Mr. President, on Monday, October 14, the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hertin], in discussing a 
visit made by former Senator Fall to the White House during 
the illness of President Wilson, read on the floor of the Senate 
the following quotation from the Washington Evening Star of 
October 10: 


When Senator Fall approached the sick President’s bed he pulled 
the covers from Mr. Wilson so as to see for himself the condition of 
the President. Doctor Ruffin, who was present on the occasion, it was 
stated, protested against the act. 


The Senator from Alabama, naturally assuming the accuracy 
of the newspaper article, commented on the incident in a way 
which would have been entirely justified if the facts as stated 
by the Star had been correct. 

The facts so far as I have been able to ascertain them are 
as follows: 

On December 4, 1919, the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations appointed a subcommittee of two members to interview 
President Wilson on an urgent question concerning our relations 
with the Republic of Mexico. I refer to the Senate document 
on the investigation of Mexican affairs, issued in 1920, volume 
1, page 843 C. On the following day the committee, consisting 
of former Senator Hitchcock, of Nebraska, and former Senator 
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Fall, of New Mexico, having made an appointment, proceeded 
to the White House and waited upon the President. The only 
other persons in the room were Mrs. Wilson and Admiral Gray- 
Son, personal physician to President Wilson. 

After the interview the following statement was given out by 
the Associated Press: 

December 5, 1919. 

Senator Fall gave a detailed account of the White House visit. He 
said Doctor Grayson received them and took them up to the President’s 
bedroom, where Mrs. Wilson shook hands with each Senator. 

“Then the President shook hands with each of us,” Senator Fall con- 
tinued. “He was lying in bed flat on his back. His shoulders were 
propped up slightly. His bed was in a shaded portion of the room. He 
greeted us pleasantly, and while his articulation seemed somewhat thick 
during the entire conference I could understand perfectly every word 
he said. 

“TI think he was covered up to his chin, with his right arm out. I 
sat a little to one side and slightly below him, near a table, and he fre- 
quently turned his head to talk to me. He also reached over to the 
table several times to secure papers on it.” 

Asked regarding the President’s physical appearance, Senator Fall 
said he was “not an expert,” but would not judge that the Executive 
had lost any weight. He continued that Senator Hitchock opened the 
discussion by stating that he personally had nothing to present, but 
accompanied Senator Fall, who desired to submit some information. 

“TI told the President that I didn’t care to fatigue him,” said Mr. 
Fall. “I sketched as rapidly as possible the work done by our subcom- 
mittee and told him hastily why I thought this Government should 
break off relations with Mexico. 

“I asked him if he had a copy of my resolution, and he reached over 
on the table and picked up a copy. The President asked me if I would 
give him a memorandum in writing covering my statement, and I agreed 
to send it at once. He asked me many questions and displayed a gen- 
eral knowledge of conditions, recent as well as past. He indicated per- 
fect comprehension of points I was making. 

“I told him that I desired to assure him of my desire to cooperate 
with him in Mexican matters so far as I could conscientiously. He 
picked up the copy of my resolution and asked: 

“*T suppose you want me to give you some opinion on this?’ 

“TI said that was the purpose, and he then asked if I would supply 
him with the written memorandum. He said he was much interested 
and would give it his careful attention. He didn’t say when or how he 
would communicate with us. 

“The President seemed generally familiar with Mexican affairs and 
said he didn’t know the details.” 

Mr. Wilson, according to Senator Fall, had an idea that the subcom- 
mittee’s report was in readiness, and Mr. Fall explained that the in- 
quiry probably would not be completed for several months and that a 
report was improbable before next June. 

Asked directly if he was satisfied with the President’s condition and 
hig ability to handle the Mexican situation, Senator Fall countered: 

“Do you mean his mental condition?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Yes, sir,” he replied. “ Entirely so.” 

“ He appeared to be a sick man,” said Senator Fall afterwards, “‘ but 
mentally alert and perfectly able to cope with any question with which 
he might have to deal. He appeared to me certainly in as good mental 
condition as any man could be after being ill for 9 or 10 weeks.” 

Mrs. Wilson remained in the room throughout the conference. 

Senator Hitchcock, who told the same story of the conference, said 
the President had seemed in a very cheerful mood and decidedly on the 
mend. 

After the conference Doctor Grayson said the visit apparently had 
done the President good and that he seemed to have enjoyed it. 


That is the Associated Press article published on December 5, 
1919. I call particular attention to the last sentence of the 
statement. 

Dr. Sterling Ruffin, in a letter dated October 28, 1929, states 
that he was not at the White House on the occasion of the visit 
of the subcommittee. 

Admiral Grayson has informed me that he was in the room 
during the entire visit, and that no such incident occurred as 
the one referred to by the Washington Star. 

In order to obtain further confirmation I wired to former 
Senator Hitchcock, at Omaha, asking for his recollection of the 
incident, and received the following reply: 

[Telegram] 
New York, N. Y., November 1, 1929. 
Hon. Bronson CUTTING, 
United States Senator: 

Your message to me at Omaha has been forwarded to me at Plaza 
Hotel, New York. You are authorized to say that Admiral Grayson 
is right. Statement that Fall pulled bedclothes from President Wilson 
absolutely false. On the contrary Fall, who supposed President Wilson’s 
right arm was paralyzed was amazed when President held up his 
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right arm and shook Senator's hand. Fall was further obviously 
surprised when Wilson motioned Senator to a seat by the bed and 
carried on a brilliant dialogue with him punctuated by jokes and stories, 
The subject was Mexican situation. Fall had supposed Wilson mentally 
as well as physically incompetent and had so suggested in committee. 
He came away from White House completely disarmed. His conduct 
while there was exemplary. My impression is that the false statement 
recently circulated probably grew out of an utterance several years ago 
in which some one speaking figuratively referred to Fall as the Senator 
who had pulled the covers off of a sick President to learn how sick 
he was. I am glad you have taken steps to correct history. 
Gicpert M. HiTcHcocKg. 


Mr. President, I believe that no one familiar with the recent 
history of New Mexico will consider me as a partisan of Albert 
B. Fall. I have been his political antagonist for nearly 20 
years, 

I make this statement at the request of numerous constituents, 
in the interest of accuracy, and in the belief that this measure 
of justice is due to a citizen of New Mexico who for many years 
occupied a prominent place in this body. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate 
commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of 
the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The LectsLative CLERK. In paragraph 213, on page 42, line 7, 
before the words “ad valorem,” it is proposed to strike out “ 10 
per cent” and insert “5 per cent,” so as to read: 


Graphite or plumbago, crude or refined: Amorphous, 5 per cent ad 
valorem, 


Mr. SMOOT and Mr. BLACK addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to make a brief state- 
ment as to the action taken by the committee. I will say to the 
Senator from Alabama that I shall make it very brief. 

The duty on amorphous graphite in the act of 1922 was 10 
per cent. The rate in the House bill is 10 per cent. The Senate 
committee reduced the 10 per cent to 5 per cent. 

On the lump, chip, and dust the rate in the present law is 20 
per cent. The House increased it to 25 per cent. The Senate 
committee reduced it to the rate provided in the present law. 

In the case of flakes, the rate in the present law is 1% cents 
per pound. The House reduced it to 14% cents per pound. The 
Senate committee adopted the House provision of 1% cents per 
pound. 

The result of these changes is a reduction in the rate on 
amorphous graphite from 10 per cent in the act of 1922 and in 
the House bill to 5 per cent, and a reduction on lump, chip, or 
dust from 25 per cent in the House bill to 20 per cent, thus 
restoring the rate of the act of 1922. The House reduced the 
rate on flake graphite, which reduction was agreed to by the 
Finance Committee. 

The net result of the various changes is to reduce the rates 
on the grades which are principally mined in the United States, 
and to leave untouched the rate on crystalline lump, chip, and 
dust, which is a less important product in this country. 

The reduction in the rate on amorphous graphite may further 
depress already declining industries which have suffered by com- 
petition from artificial grades. The House bill rates on lump, 
chip, and dust and on the flakes were designed to equalize the 
opportunity of these competing grades with each other without 
changing their total competitive relation to domestic grades. 

Mr. President, we produce principally the flake graphite. The 
crystal, and I might say the high-priced crystal, is the product 
that is imported into the United States. I think the great bulk 
of importations come from Madagascar. 

I do not know that anything more can be said in relation to 
the proposed change, unless there is some special question which 
arises in regard to it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What proportion of the amount consumed 
in the United States is brought in, and what proportion is of 
domestic production? 

Mr. SMOOT. { will give the Senator the exact figures. I 
suppose the Senator refers to the amorphous graphite; does he 
not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The quantity of amorphous graphite produced 
in this country is 2,994 tons, and the value is $43,320. In the 
case of the imported amorphous graphite the quantity is 7,699 
tons, and the value is $107,836. Those figures are for 1928. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Do we export any graphite? 

Mr. SMOOT. None to speak of; just a small quantity. We, 
export about 700 tons. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We export 700 tons; and how much do we 
produce? 

Mr. SMOOT. We are talking now of the amorphous grade, 
The amount produced here is 2,994 tons, 

Mr. McKELLAR. We produce nearly 3,000 tons, and we ex- 
port nearly 7,000 tons? 

Mr. SMOOT. Seven hundred tons, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Seven hundred tons? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

In the case of the crystal—if I may answer as to that at the 
same time, because they ought to go into the Recorp together— 
the production of the crystal is 2,617 tons, valued at $253,773. 
The imports are 10,031 tons. The value is $693,633. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to offer at this time, as 
a substitute for paragraph 213—— 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Tre PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Alabama offered a substitute 
last evening. I thought it was out of order at this stage, and I 
raise the question whether the substitute can be offered at this 
stage. 

Mr. BLACK. 
jection—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair did not understand 
the parliamentary inquiry propounded by the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I do not think the substitute is in order at this 
time. My question was whether it is in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not in order if it is a 
substitute for the entire paragraph; but it is in order for the 
Senator from Alabama to offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment, 

Mr. FESS. It is a substitute for the entire paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then, the Chair holds that 
that is not in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator from. 
Alabama a question. As I understand, the Senator desires an 
increase in the rate on crystalline flake graphite from one and 
a quarter cents to 2 cents a pound. Is that the object of the \ 
Senator? 

Mr. BLACK. My object is to do away with an artificial dis- , 
tinction which the committee has perpetuated, first, between — 
crystalline flake and other grades of crystalline graphite, and to 
include under the same duty all grades of crystalline graphite. 
That is my first object. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the rate of one and a quarter cents per 
pound on crystalline flake were increased, as I understand the 
Senator’s amendment, to 2 cents 

Mr. BLACK. My amendment provides for 3 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not want a rate of 3 cents; 
does he? 

Mr. BLACK. I think I can very easily show that 2 cents 
would be inadequate when 85 per cent of it was imported fast 
year. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator would have a pretty hard 
time to show that any more than 2 cents is necessary. What 
I was going to say to the Senator was this 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
has the floor. 

Mr. BLACK. 
suggestion. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we put in crystalline flake at 2 cents a 
pound instead of 1% cents a pound, in line 9, I suppose that 
would fairly well take care of what the Senator desires; wowld 
it not? 

Mr. BLACK. It would not begin to take care of it, Mr. 
President, unless the discrimination between crystalline flake 
and other grades of crystalline graphite is abandoned. 

The Senator made a statement a few moments ago based on 
information which, according to my knowledge, is inaccurate 
when he stated that chip, lump, and dust are comparatively 
insignificant. As a matter of fact, the value of the imports 
of chip, lump, and dust last year was approximately $550,000, 
as against $475,000 of crystalline flake. 

If I may state the situation to the Senator so that I can get 
the issue clear, it is as follows: 


I offer this substitute; and if there is an ob- 


The Senator from Alabama 
To. whom does he yield? 
I yield to the Senator from Utah for another 
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All grades of crystalline graphite are competitive with each 
other. They are used practically for the same purpose. 
Whether they come in as crystalline flake, crystalline lump, 
chips, or dust, they are identical in their methods of competi- 
tion with each other. They are used for the same purposes, 
according to the reports of the bureau, the Department of Com- 
merce, and the Tariff Commission. Therefore, when we put an 
ad valorem rate on one kind of crystalline graphite and a 
specific rate on another kind of crystalline graphite, we have 
drawn a distinction which is exactly the same as if we were 
to charge a specific duty for green wool yarn and an ad valorem 
duty for red wool yarn. In other words, I am seeking to sub- 
om all kinds or designations of crystalline graphite to the same 

uty. 

Canada shipped in last year a large proportion of graphite 
which the Treasury Department called amorphous, but which the 
Canada bureau of mines says is crystalline. Ceylon ships in 
graphite under the designation of lump, chip, and dust, when 
as a matter of fact all those engaged in the trade and the 
Bureau of Mines recognize it to be crystalline graphite. The 
result is that it gives to those grades of crystalline graphite 
an unfair opportunity to compete with other kinds of crystal- 
line graphite, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, take the unit value of crystalline 
flake: In 1922 it was 2.05 cents a pound, import price. If I 
accepted a duty of 2 cents, that would be 100 per cent ad 
valorem on that item, based on the value of 1922. 

Now take the flake: In 1928 the value was 4.42 cents a pound. 

Mr. BLACK. Which is this that the Senator refers to? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking now of the flake. In the case of 
the lump, chip, or dust, the value was 3.09 cents on all importa- 
tions in 1928, 

I do not think it is necessary to have an ad valorem duty of 
nearly 100 per cent. I want to be perfectly fair with the 
Senator. I know that this product is produced in his State. 
I am just as much interested in protecting the products of 
Alabama as I am in protecting the products of any other State 
in this Union. I want this industry in Alabama to live, but I 
do not want to have an unreasonable rate here that could not 
be justified, I think, by any means of measurement that we 
have ever employed in this schedule. 

Mr, BLACK. May I state to the Senator that I do not care 


to go now, because it would take some few minutes, into the 
merits of some of the propositions that the Senator has 


read. Graphite is produced in my State. The best graphite 
deposits in the United States are in the county in which I was 
born, in which I lived up until the time I commenced the prac- 
tice of law in Birmingham, Ala. There were more than 20 
mines in operation at the close of the war. To-day, only one is 
producing in any appreciable quantity. It is due largely to 
the discrimination which appears in this bill between lump, 
chip, flake, and crystalline flake, 

I am perfectly willing, if the Senator will agree to it—I will 
state this proposal to the Senator, and I think I can show him 
why it should be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we can not consider the ques- 
tion now, under the rules. 

Mr. BLACK. We can consider an amendment to the amend- 
ment of the Senate committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, that is an entirely different proposition, 

Mr. BLACK. I propose this amendment—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Chair to rule upon the amend- 
ment. It is a substitute. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment should be 
stated in order that the Chair may rule upon it. 

Mr. BLACK. I have not offered it yet. I will offer it now, 
because clearly I can offer it under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

The committee have amended the rate in paragraph 213. They 
have amended the rate on amorphous graphite by reducing it 
from 10 to 5 per cent. They have amended the rate on crystal- 
line lump, chip, or dust by reducing it to 20 per cent. 

If the Senator will accept an amendment—and I base this on 
the idea that it will be within the parliamentary procedure at 
this time—simply to change the words, and say “ amorphous ”— 
which, by the way, is not produced in Alabama at all—* 10 per 
cent; crystalline, 2 cents per pound,” as suggested, we can end 
the argument now, although, in my judgment, 2 cents is not an 
adequate protection. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator means crystalline lump? 

Mr. BLACK. I mean simply to designate it as “ crystalline.” 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator wants to eliminate the crystal- 
line flake and the crystalline lump, chip, or dust, and make the 
crystalline 2 cents a pound? 
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Mr. BLACK. That is correct; crystalline graphite, 2 cents a 
pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator wants to strike out “ crystal- 
line lump,” and make the crystalline lump, chip, or dust, 2 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. BLACK. No; I want to make crystalline graphite 2 cents 
per pound. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bama now offered his amendment? 
Mr. BLACK. I have offered it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will hold that the 
proposal of the Senator from Alabama to disagree to the commit- 
tee amendment on line 7 may be entertained, also that the pro- 
posal to disagree to the amendment on line 8 may be entertained, 
but that the proposal to change the figures “114 ” in line 9, may 
not be entertained except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BLACK. I have not yet made any proposal with refer- 
ence to that line, and I can not do so until a jater date. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to ask the Senator a question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the 
Senator from Alabama to propose 2 cents a pound on crystalline 
graphite. 

Mr. BLACK. Yes; but not on crystalline flake. 
designate it as crystalline flake. 
graphite. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me ask the Senator a question to find out 
whether I understand his amendment. To reach what the Sena- 
tor desires, he would strike out line 8 and line 9, down to the 
word “ pound,” or these words, “ crystalline lump, chip, or dust, 
25 per cent ad valorem; crystalline flake, 1144 cents per pound,” 
and insert “crystalline graphite, 2 cents per pound.” That, as 
I understand, is what the Senator’s amendment really means? 

Mr. BLACK. That is what would be the real effect, but under 
the rule, unless the amendment is accepted, I can not at this 
time move to amend in that way. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I hope the Senator from Utah will agree to 
that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment may be considered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the Senator be 
allowed to move to strike out line 8 and line 9 down to the word 
“pound,” and to insert in that place “crystalline graphite, 2 
cents per pound.” 

Mr. BLACK. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent proposal made by the Senator from Utah? 
The Chair hears none, and the question recurs on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Biack]. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, while there is no amorphous 
graphite produced in Alabama, there is considerable of it pro- 
duced in other States—I think probably in the State of Mon- 
tana and in a number of other States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The highest grade of crystallin 
graphite is produced in Montana. : 

Mr. BLACK. There is a good deal of the amorphous, and, in 
my judgment, the Senate committee amendment reducing the 
rate to 5 per cent should be rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Very well. The Chair will 
put the question on the amendment in line 7. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the committee in line 7. 

Mr. BLACK. Which amendment is that, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is endeavoring to 
get a little order in the consideration of these amendments. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thought the question was upon the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; the unanimous consent 
requested by the Senator from Utah has already been granted, 
and the amendment of the Senator from Alabama will be pend- 
ing and will be voted upon as soon as we dispose of the amend- 
ment in line 7. The Chair sees very little use in skipping from 
line 7 to line 9 and then going back to line 7. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did I understand the Chair to announce 
that the Senate committee amendment reducing the rate from 
10 per cent to 5 per cent on amorphous graphite was adopted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair made no announce- 
ment, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us vote on that question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment in line 7, to strike out “10 per cent” and to 
insert “5 per cent,” so as to read: 


Amorphous, 5 per cent ad valorem. 
The amendment was rejected. 


Has the Senator from Ala- 


I do not 
I designate it as crystalline 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now recurs on 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Back], which is being considered by unanimous consent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 43, paragraph 216, “ Car- 
bons and electrodes.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, paragraph 216 will have to go 
over, at the request of the Senator from New York. [Mr. 
CoPpELAND]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over. The clerk will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was in paragraph 218, page 45. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New York also asked that 
that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
paragraph 218 to be passed over? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The next amendment was in paragraph 219, page 47, line 19. 

Mr. GEORGE. I had the impression that that paragraph 
went over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the Senator ask last evening that it go 
over? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I did not ask last evening that it go over, 
but I thought it was connected with the other paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was a request that it go over. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thought the request was made that it go 
over until Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
the request that it go over was made by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wa.LsH]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; some one else made the request. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator is not in the 
Chamber at present. What does the chairman of the committee 
wish to do? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go over. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not asking that it go over, but I remem- 
bered that it went over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
passed over, 

The next amendment was in paragraph 221, page 48, line 6. 

Mr. SMOOT. A similar request was made as to this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
passed over. 

The next amendment was in paragraph 222, page 49, line 8. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no need of acting on one of these 
unless we act on all, because paragraphs 221, 222, and 223 are 
so connected that whatever we do as to one paragraph we will 
have to follow in respect of the others. So that we can not act 
upon this amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
committee indicate which 
next? 

Mr. SMOOT. Page 52, paragraph 229, “ Incandescent elec- 
tric-light bulbs and lamps.” 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 229, page 52, line 8, 
to strike out the word “filaments” and to insert the words 
“metal filaments, 25 per cent ad valorem; with filaments of 
earbon or other nonmetallic material, 1 cent each and,” so as 
to read: 


Par, 229. Incandescent electric-light bulbs and lamps, without fila- 
ments, 20 per cent ad valorem; with metal filaments, 25 per cent ad 
valorem; with filaments of carbon or other nonmetallic material, 1 cent 
each and 30 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will not the Senator ex- 
plain this amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the act of 1922 lamps without filaments car- 
ried a rate of 20 per cent. The rate in the bill as it passed the 
House is 20 per cent, and the Senate committee report leaves it 
at 20 per cent. 

On lamps with metal filaments the rate in the present law is 
20 per cent, the rate in the House bill was 30 per cent, and the 
Senate committee proposed an amendment to make it 25 per 
cent. 

On jamps with carbon filaments the rate in the present law is 
20 per cent, the House made it 30 per cent, and the Senate com- 
mittee made the rate 1 cent each plus 30 per cent ad valorem, 
I might add that that is equivalent to about 60 per cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then the Senate committee amendment 
about doubles the rate of the present law on that particular 
article? 

Mr. SMOOT. On carbon filaments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What was the reason for that? 


Are all the amendments in 


The amendment will be 


Will the chairman of the 
amendment should be considered 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator. The Senator will 
notice that separate classes are provided for tungsten and for 
carbon filament lamps, the two types being made under econom- 
ically different conditions. The tungsten-filament lamp is the 
type in almost universal use for general illumination. Produc- 
tion of this type is steadily increasing, while importations have 
been steadily decreasing. There is, however, a certain amount 
of importation of lamps, said to be of inferior quality, at prices 
much below those of the domestic product. 

Carbon-filament lamps are used for special and decorative 
purposes. That is where the raise comes. They are not a 
product of consequence to large electrical manufacturers, but 
are produced chiefly by two or three small firms. While do- 
mestic production is not materially increasing, the importations 
in 1920 were more than three times those of 1922, and also 
more than three times the domestic production in 1927. That 
is due to price differences, rather than to any characteristics 
of the foreign lamps, which are said frequently to be inferior. 
The difference in volume and conditions of domestic production 
warrants separate treatment of lamps with metal and carbon 
filaments. In the case of the carbon-filament lamps the heavy 
ratio of imports to production and the great difference in for- 
eign and domestic prices warrant a higher duty than on metal- 
filament lamps. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Do we export these colored lamps? 

Mr. SMOOT. If so, there are very few exported. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What are the importations, and what is 
the relation of the importations to the domestic production? 

Mr. SMOOT. The total exports were about $2,000,000, and 
they went to Latin America and Australia; I might say entirely 
to those two places. I am speaking now of the lamps without 
filaments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The colored lamps? 

Mr. SMOOT. I could not say as to the colored lamps. I 
eould not say whether they were all colored or whether it re- 
lated to those colored and noncolored. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We exported $2,000,000 worth. 
the total production? | 

Mr. HARRISON. Highty-six million dollars’ worth. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What are the imports? 

Mr. SMOOT. The imports in 1928 were 37,206,041 in quan- 
tity and $1,241,909 in value, and the duty collected was $248,382, 
which was a unit collection of about 3 cents, 

Mr. McKELLAR. The imports are very small as compared 
with the total production. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of lamps with carbon filaments the importa- 
tions are very large, and that is the only class on which we are 
increasing the rates. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What was the figure as to the carbon fila- 
ments? 

Mr. SMOOT. There were 35,766,320 of them, and in 1927 
there were 25,364,409, and we produced 8,143,000; in other 
words, the importations were a little over three times the 
American production. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask the Senator whether there was 
any evidence to show that these industries were hard up and 
unable to get by and pay dividends? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not examined the returns, but the testi- 
mony showed that that was the condition. It was even worse 
in 1928. There were imported of all of them 33,766,320. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of the bulbs? 

Mr. SMOOT. More than three times the amount we produced. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Where do they come from, principally ; 
from Germany? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mostly from Japan and Germany. 
think the great bulk of them come from Japan. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I hope this amendment will 
not be adopted. We do not believe there is justification for it. 
The production of these lamps in this country was $86,000,000 
worth in 1927, and while the exports were not large the impor- 
tations were only $193,000 worth in 1927. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator except as to the 
earbon filament. That, of course, is where the great increase 
has been made. We are importing of those lamps more than 
three times the number we are making in the United States. 
That is the only increase I care about. I do not care very 
much about the others. We decreased the House rate on lamps 
with metal filaments. I am not worried about them at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. The facts show that this product is made 
by one concern in this country and that they have a complete 
monopoly. They have been doing pretty well, and yet the 
committee have given them an enormous increase on lamps with 
filaments of carbon or other nonmetallic material, proposing a 
rate of 1 cent each and 30 per cent ad valorem. That is going 
pretty high on the proposition, 
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Mr. SMOOT. There are three firms making the carbon fila- 
ment lamps. 

Mr. HARRISON. But I have read in the Tariff Summary 
that a large portion of the domestic output of these lamps is 
controlled by one American concern and companies affiliated 
with it operating factories in many sections of the country. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
not the General Electric Co.? 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not sure. 
company it is, and I do not know. 
Electric. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was wondering why the Tariff 
Commission furnishing this information obscured the facts in 
that way instead of indicating who the producer is. Really we 
ought to have some information, it seems to me, about the state 
of the business of the people who are engaged in the production 
of this article. 

Mr. SMOOT. The General Electric does not make the carbon- 
filament lamp. It makes the others, on which I do not care 
whether there is an increase or not. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Summary of Tariff Information says: 


The same concern has acquired the exclusive right to manufacture 
bulbs on a machine the patents to which are owned by another com- 
pany. The lamps made by the above firm and its affiliated companies 
are manufactured under one trade-mark. The above company also 
controls factories in most of the European countries and in the Orient. 


Mr. SMOOT. 


I would like to inquire if that is 


It does not name which 
I imagine it is the General 


That is absolutely correct as to lamps with 
metal filaments. There are only three little firms making the 
carbon filaments. The importations of the carbon-filament 
lamps are three times more than we manufacture in the United 
States. They are the only ones I care for and the only ones 
we have tried to protect. As to the others, I do not care 
whether we have the rate under the existing law applied or not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as I recall the tax returns 
from the company making these lamps or owning the production 
companies, they do not show that this company is in any 
trouble. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the General Electric was the one whose 
returns were asked for. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and they show good returns. 

Mr. SMOOT. But they do not make these lamps. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But their affiliated companies make them, 
and they are a part and parcel of that big concern, I agree 
with the Senator from Mississippi that this increase ought not 
to be allowed, 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to correct the Senator’s statement. 
They are not afliliated companies of the General Hlectric that 
make these carbon lamps. They are separate companies en- 
tirely. 

Mr. 


McKELLAR. What companies make them? 


Mr. SMOOT. I have not the names of the companies. 
Mr, McKELLAR. Where are they located? 
Mr. SMOOT. The expert tells me that there are only three 


small companies. I remember the testimony, but I do not re- 
member the names of the companies. I think there is one in 
Chicago, one in St. Louis, and one, I believe, in Kentucky. 

Mr, HARRISON. May I ask the Senator a question? He 
says he is not interested and that the committee would not be 
interested in the increase made upon metal filaments from 20 
to 25 per cent, but that they are interested in filaments of car- 
bon or other nonmetallic material upon which there is a rate 
proposed of 1 cent each and 30 per cent ad valorem. Upon 
these items there is now a rate of 20 per cent ad valorem. Will 
not the Senator strike out the increase on metal filaments and 
let us apply the present law, striking out “1 cent each” and 
letting it remain at 25 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. If we are going to do anything for them, I 
think it ought to be the full amount proposed. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi 
has overlooked the fact that the committee’s recommendation 
is a reduction and not an increase. The present tariff is 30 
per cent. 

Mr, SMOOT. The House rate is 30 per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is an increase from 20 to 25 per cent. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The House rate is 30 per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is an increase over the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would be perfectly willing to take the present 


rate on metal filaments, but I really believe we ought to have the 
1 cent as well as the ad valorem rate. 
rem amount is 60 per cent. 


The equivalent ad valo- 
These lamps. are only made by three 
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small concerns. If there is any justification for a rate based 
upon importations, it is to be found in this case. 

Mr. HARRISON. I move to amend the committee amend- 
ment, on page 52, in line 9, by striking out “25 per cent ad 
valorem ” and inserting in lien thereof “ 20 per cent ad valorem,” 
so it will read: 

With metal filaments, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. I am glad to accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Now, on page 52, in line 10, I move to strike 
out the words “1 cent each and,” so it will read: 


With filaments of carbon or other nonmetallic material, 30 per cent 
ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. 
business. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before we vote on 
this item, I want to find out just what it amounts to. What 
is the price of the carbon or other non-metallic-filament lamps? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator want the number? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to know the price of the 
lamp, so that we may have some kind of idea of the total ad 
valorem duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. With the 1 cent and 30 per cent ad valorem it 
is equivalent to 61 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What is the price of one of the 
inferior carbon-filament lamps? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Japanese lamps are 5 cents each; that is, 
the 115 volts, assorted colors, round bulbs are 5 cents each. 
I have not the price of the Australian lamp. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This is an inferior kind of in- 
candescent lamp. The one in common use has the metal fila- 
ment. I suppose probably that the carbon-filament lamp or the 
non-metallic-filament lamp is bought by people who are unable to 
buy the more expensive kind. I think it entirely unjustifiable 
to impose a duty of 60 per cent upon this particular product, 
which goes into homes whose owners are unable to buy the 
ordinary lamp, or into manufacturing establishments where there 
perhaps is no necessity for as good a lamp as the other one. I 
do not see any justification whatever for a rate on this product 
higher than the ad valorem rate of 30 per cent fixed in the bill 
as it cume to us from the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. Most of these lamps are the very low-priced 
lamps that come in for decorative purposes, and the Navy is re- 
quired to use many of them, too. It is the Navy and those 
using the lamps for decorative purposes that require these 
lamps. Nobody uses them in the home any more. The all- 
metal-filament lamps are used in the homes now. All I care 
about in the world is to see that the little companies in this 
country shall be able to live. 

Mr. HARRISON. But the Senator from Utah grants an in- 
crease of 300 per cent on that article. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate proposed is 61 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HARRISON. The rate is 20 per cent ad valorem in the 
law now, and the amendment I propose would give them a 50 
per cent increase to a rate of 30 per cent ad valorem, striking 
out the “1 cent each.” I think everyone understands the situa- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think so, too, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the committee amendment, on 
page 52, lines 10 and 11, the Senator from Mississippi proposes 
to strike out “1 cent each and,” so it will read: 

With filaments of carbon or other nonmetallic material, 30 per cent 
ad valorem. 


I think we ought to take care of this little 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The LecisLaTiveE CrerK. On page 52, paragraph 230, sub- 
paragraph (b), “ Glass mirrors,” in line 15, the committee pro- 
poses to insert, after the word “mirrors,” the words “(except 
framed or cased mirrors in chief value of platinum, gold, or 
silver).” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
explain the purpose of that amendment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, is not this one of the glass 
items that went over? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and I shall have to ask again that it may 
go over, because that was the request submitted on yesterday. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over and the clerk will report the next amendment. May the 
Chair ask the Senator from Utah what is the next amendment 
that he desires to have taken up? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think that completes the sched- 
ule with the exception of the items that have gone over. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then let us go to the metals schedule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the first 
amendment in the metals schedule. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In Schedule 3, “ Metals and manu- 
factures of,” page 56, paragraph 301—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have a request that paragraph 
301 shall go over to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be passed over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, to what extent does the Sena- 
tor expect to consider the metals schedule to-day? As he knows, 
his colleague the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] is ill. 
His colleague has not made any request that the schedule shall 
go over until Monday, but in view of the fact that he is the only 
other Democratic member of the subcommittee which consid- 
ered this schedule, I shall have to ask that every important item 
in the schedule go over at least until Monday. If there are any 
minor items which can be disposed of which may not be re- 
garded as highly controversial, I shall have no objection to pro- 
ceeding, but on items such as pig iron, manganese, and matters 
of that sort, I think this is rather an inopportune time to enter 
upon their discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the Senator any information as to whether 
the junior Senator from Utah will be able to be here Monday? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Utah what the plan is for Monday relative to earthen- 
ware, pottery, china, and glass generally? 

Mr. SMOOT. We are going to take up on Monday all para- 
graphs in Schedule 2 that have been passed over. 

Mr. GOFF. The reason why I ask the question is that several 
Senators who are very much interested have stated that they 
must be away on Monday and Tuesday. I wanted to know 
whether that matter had come to the consideration of the Sena- 
tor from Utah and whether he had made any decision thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT. All the decision I can make at this time is to 
suggest to the Senator that he notify the Senators to whom he 


referred that we are going to take up Schedule 2 on Monday 
and we are going to finish all of the paragraphs passed over in 
that schedule if it is possible to do so. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there are a number of Senate 
committee amendments that I think we could agree to in this 
schedule. They are probably not controversial. We might pro 
ceed and dispose of them. My previous suggestion only applied 
to the important items in the schedule as to which there may be 
considerable controversy. 

Mr. SMOOT. The trouble with the metal schedule is that 
whatever action is taken by the Senate upon manganese and 
some of the other so-called raw products, that action must be 
reflected in the other paragraphs of the schedule. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that, especially where manga- 
nese is a part of the alloy. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I say; that many of the items in 
the metal schedule must be changed if the rate on manganese 
shall be changed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But that does not apply to tungsten, because 
there has been no change made in the rate of duty on the raw 
material of tungsten. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the case of tungsten ore, the committee re- 
duced the rate from 50 cents to 45 cents a pound, 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I have spent a good many years 
in this world and I have never missed voting on election day. 
On next Tuesday I want to vote, and therefore I will be away 
from the Senate on that day. I presume my colleague the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] will also want to vote 
in the election on that day, as will the Senators from New York. 
Both New Jersey and New York are interested in the glass and 
chinaware items, and I should like very much to have the para- 
graphs covering those items go over until Wednesday, if that 
can possibly be done. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
we will certainly finish that schedule on Monday. Why can not 
the Senator and his colleague and the Senators from New York, 
who want to vote—and they ought to vote—leave on Monday 
night after we have voted upon the earthenware schedule? 
There is no reason in the world why we can not dispose of that 
on Monday. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. We have an election in Kentucky on Tues- 
day, but I am not going home to vote. 

Mr. KEAN. I am. 

‘ Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Kentucky does not have 
0 go. 

Mr. President, I want to say now that I think it is the duty 
of the Senate to proceed and clear up all of the items which 
have been passed over in the two schedules which we have con- 
sidered. Let us get on with the bill. On Monday we are going 
to take up the paragraphs that were-passed over in Schedule 2, 
and I hope that we will agree upon all of them during that day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Utah 
indicate the next amendment he desires to have considered? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether we can go to another 
schedule or not. Perhaps we can take up Schedule 4, page 117, 
“Wood and manufactures of.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I presume the Sen- 
ator appreciates that the two Senators from the State of Wash- 
ington are interested in that schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have been notified of that fact. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know whether they are here or 
not. Could we not get them here by having a quorum call? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have been 
in my office and out of the Chamber, and do not know what has 
happened. I inquire because I am one of the minority members 
responsible somewhat for presenting the views of the minority 
in regard to the wood schedule. I would like to know what has 
happened that has advanced the third schedule to the stage of 
consideration? I am astounded to learn that such great prog- 
ress has been made in one hour, that we have jumped over two 
schedules in this bill. 

To be serious, will the Senator from Utah explain how it hap- 
pens that we have reached the wood schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. We have had to pass over a controversial item 
in the preceding schedule. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say that many para- 
graphs in the wood schedule are controverted, and therefore I 
think that schedule will have to be passed over this morning. 
No Senator dared to think it possible to reach this schedule 
to-day. All assumed the metal schedule, which precedes it, 
would be under consideration at least a week. 

It is impossible, Mr, President, for a Senator to anticipate that 
the Senate is going over 25 or 50 pages of this bill in one day. 
Yesterday I brought with me to the floor about 25 files relating 
to various paragraphs in the second schedule, but all the items 
about which there was any controversy were passed over. I 
have them now here, but I have not any data with relation to 
Schedule 4, not having anticipated that it would come up this 
morning. I naturally expected, as did all other Senators that 
the third schedule would follow and that it would be under 
consideration for several days. I think the Senator ought to 
insist when a paragraph is reached that it be taken up regardless 
of who is absent and regardless of other excuses; otherwise we 
will repeatedly have confusion similar to that under which we 
are now laboring and have no amendments before the Senate 
upon which Senators are prepared. We should have a docket 
and adhere to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator states, I suppose, is abso- 
lutely correct, but I have been trying to accommodate every 
Senator so far as I could. I do not want to take advantage of 
the absence of any Senator, I want every Senator to say what- 
ever he desires to say; bué what am I to do? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is encouraging 
Senators to leave here Friday night and to be gone for the week 
end; he is encouraging Senators to go out on the golf links when 
he accedes to the suggestion that because of the absence of some 
Senator or other certain paragraphs must be passed over. 
There seems to be an implied understanding that not much 
serious consideration will be given the bill on Saturdays. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to encourage anybody to delay 
the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am sure of that. 

Now let me inquire of the Senator what has happened to the 
metal schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been passed over for the reason that 
it was requested that one of the very first items, namely, man- 
ganese, go over, and also pig iron. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What about the 8 or 10 
paragraphs in the preceding schedule which were passed over 
yesterday? I refer to the glass and earthenware schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Everything in Schedule 2 has been agreed to 
with the exception of the paragraphs relating to glass, and they 
are all connected. I presume that whatever action is taken on 
the first one will be followed up in connection with the others, 
and similar action will be taken as to them, There was an 
earnest request that those paragraphs go over. 
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Mr. HARRISON. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. We are ready to proceed with the sugar 
schedule and we are ready to proceed with the agricultural 
schedule, if the Senator desires to proceed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there ought to be at least a quorum 
here when we proceed with the consideration of either of those 
schedules, 

Mr. HARRISON, I agree to that; but if the Senator wants 
to proceed with something, I happen to have been on the sub- 
committee which considered the agricultural schedule, and I 
think we are ready to proceed with that. I merely wish to help 
the Senator in his efforts to move the bill along. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, there will be less objection 
to the increases in the agricultural schedule than in any others, 
and perhaps we might save time by considering that schedule 
now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fess 
Ashurst Fletcher 
Barkley Frazier 
Bingham George 
Black Glenn 
Blaine Goff 
Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Gould 
Bratton Greene 
Brock Hale 
Brookhart Harris 
Broussard Harrison 
Capper Hastings 
Caraway Hatfield 
Connally Hawes 
Couzens Hayden 
Cutting Hebert 
Dale Heflin Robinson, Ind. 
Deneen Howell Sheppard 

Mr. BLAINE. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
La FoLitetTe] is unavoidably absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-five Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts obtained the floor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, most of us came to the floor 
this morning thinking: 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the Senator from Mary- 
land will pardon me for a moment, I think he is about to suggest 
something along the line of what I have in mind. In order that 
the Senate may have some business to do to-day I ask unani- 
mous consent that the paragraph dealing with manganese, which 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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perhaps is in greater controversy than any other, be taken up 
for debate to-day. I understand a number of Senators 
ready to make speeches on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator refers to paragraph 302? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I refer to paragraph 302. I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate now give its attention to 
debating the Senate committee amendment in paragraph 302 re- 
lating to manganese. . 

I am not making this suggestion because of any special inter- 
est I bave in the subject, but for the reason that I think it would 
be deplorable for the Senate to adjourn, as it will have to do ina 
few moments unless some subject is taken up with which Sena- 
tors are familiar. The fact that we passed over this morning all 
the controverted committee amendments in the earth and earth- 
enware schedule and all the amendments in the metals schedule 
leaves the Senate without anything to do, without any business 
to which it may devote its attention. Here is one item which 
was reached this morning in the metal schedule. It is an item 
about which apparently there is a great deal of controversy; 
many Senators have given thought and study to it, and I suggest 
that we spend the remainder of the day in debating the very 
important paragraph of the bill to which I have referred. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, many Senators came to the 
floor this morning with the idea that Schedule 2 would be before 
the Senate. It is perfectly plain that where there is a contro- | 
verted question it takes some time for a Senator to read his | 
correspondence and familiarize himself with the facts in order | 
that he may vote intelligently. I certainly can not vote on some | 
of the schedules that have been hurriedly passed over, because I | 
have not had a chance to go into the subject involved when we 
leave one schedule and take up another schedule. I shall not 
object to the request for unanimous consent, but it is my under- 
standing, I should like to say to the Senator from Utah, that if | 


are 


I now yield to the Senator 
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any rate is adopted to-day and any Senator may later want to 
change it he shall have the opportunity of presenting an amend- 
ment and getting a hearing. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is any reason why the question should 
be reopened I will be glad to consent that that be done. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The reason why is that we can not to-day act 
upon a matter concerning which we have had no chance to read 
up on and to know the facts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, before I yield 
the floor I wish to protest against Saturday being made a day of 
leisure for some of the Members of this body and a day of work 
for other Members. Every Saturday certain Senators have ab- 
sented themselves—and I am not saying this in criticism of 
them—to have a week-end holiday, with the understanding that 
no action of importance will be taken. The remainder of us, 
however, remain here, giving our time to the consideration of 
the bill. It seems to me we ought to adjourn from Friday night 
over Saturday and let all Senators have a holiday and not half 
of them, who leave with the understanding that nothing of im- 
portance will be done, or we ought to let it be understood that 
when a paragraph is reached, whether a Senator is absent or not, 
it shall be considered. 

A suggestion has been made in regard to Senators being 
absent on account of elections in their States. An election will 
be held in my State on Tuesday next; every Senator here, I 
imagine, has an election in his State on that day. Are local 
elections of more importance than the public business we were 
elected to perform? I think we will make no progress with 
this bill by hopping, skipping, and jumping from Schedule 1 
to Schedule 5 or Schedule 6 or Schedule 10, and allowing para- 
graphs to be passed over because of the temporary absence of 
certain Senators. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the ‘Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not going to object to the Senator’s 
unanimous-consent request. He is on the committee, and I am 
not, and I am not going to object; but I call his attention to 
the fact that if we are going to proceed by unanimous con- 
sent, here is Schedule 7, agricultural products, to consider 
which this session was principally called. It seems to me there 
will be less division in the Senate about the increases provided 
by the committee in the agricultural schedule than about those 
in any other; and I, for one, believe that if we were to take 
up the agricultural schedule to-day, instead of the controverted 
question of manganese, probably we could make more progress 
in the disposition of those matters for which this session was 
principally called, to wit, the increase of tariff rates on agri- 
cultural products, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
assumes that every Senator upon this floor is as well informed 
as those Senators who have been delegated to make a special 
study of particular paragraphs. Undoubtedly the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] are thoroughly informed on every paragraph in the agri- 
cultural schedule; but what about the other Senators who have 
in their files briefs on the subject, and letters, and correspond- 
ence? Have they them here? The metal schedule is three 
schedules in advance of the agricultural schedule. Can they be 
expected to turn instantly and quickly to the subject of agri- 
culture after spending last evening studying the earthenware 
and metal schedules and without having an opportunity to read 
over their correspondence? 

It seems to me it is preposterous and absurd that Senators 
who have not had the opportunity that members of the com- 
mittee have to make a minute study of these schedules should 
be expected to come here and have remote paragraphs taken 
up unexpectedly, when we have been discussing, the day before, 
the second or first schedule in the bill. 

I repeat my request. Manganese is a subject that probably 
is going to be debated here more than any other subject. We 
have reached it. Many Senators have already prepared them- 
selves fully upon the question; and I suggest that we devote 
the rest of the day to the consideration of that paragraph. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Mississippi? . 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Massachusetts was 
necessarily out of the Chamber when we ran out of grist for the 
present ; and in order to aid the other side to expedite the con- 
sideration of the bill it was merely suggested that we might 
take up the agricultural schedule. Of course, we are ready to 
take up almost any of the schedules if the Senators are here. 





But, reverting to the Senator’s admonition to the Senate about 
adjourning on Saturday, of course the Senator knows that there 
are a lot of Senators living close to Washington who spend the 
whole week here and who necessarily must go home sometimes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No more than the rest of us. 
I can go to Massachusetts overnight. So can nearly one-third 
of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, too, there are some others of us who 
are in this situation: I come from a section of the country 
where the people do not believe much in working on Saturday 
afternoon. I share in that feeling. Let us look at the cold facts. 
We meet here at 10 o’clock in the morning. We adjourn at 
6 o’clock in the afternoon. I say that it is fair to Senators that 
they at least get some sunshine and some opportunity for recrea- 
tion at some time during the week. For my part, when we meet 
on Saturday at 10 o’clock in the morning, I think we are entitled 
to adjourn about 1 o’clock in the afternoon, so that those gentle- 
men who want to go out and see a football game or enjoy a 
few moments of recreation in taking an automobile ride with 
their family or go out and play this awful game of golf may at 
least get some time for that purpose. 

That is my feeling. It may be that nobody else has the same 
idea about it; but I am in favor of recessing on Saturday after- 
noon about 1 or 2 o’clock, after we have worked all the week 
from 10 in the morning until 6 o’clock in the afternoon. I think 
we are entitled to it. Everybody else in the country gets it; and 
I know my constituents want me to keep well so that I can stay 
here. So, for my part, I am going to try to take Saturday 
afternoon off. 

Mr. WALSH ef Massachusetts. I am not objecting to ad- 
journing from Friday night over Saturday. I favor it. I think 
there is a good deal in what has been said about the tax on 
Senators, which is involved in being here from 10 o’clock in the 
morning until 6 o’clock at night. What I am objecting to, and 
I want to make it clear, is some Senators excusing themselves 
with an understanding that nothing serious or important will 
be taken up on Saturday, and the rest of us being here on the 
job. Let us all go away on Saturday, with the understanding 
that nothing will be done here. I am objecting to the waste of 
time, such as we are now confronted with. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, getting back to the 


matter before the Senate, it is quite impossible to take up the 


manganese paragraph to-day. It is intimately associated with 
the next preceding paragraph on pig iron and other ferrous 
products, which has gone over. I know of no one prepared now 
to present to the Senate the considerations applicable to that 
particular product; certainly none of those who are advocating 
a duty upon manganese, or a higher duty than that proposed 
in the bill; and no one, I imagine, can think that Senators ought 
to be prepared. All of us who are interested have assembled 
considerable material, but without the least expectation that 
the matter was to come up to-day; and I do not quite under- 
stand why anybody should think that a whole lot of highly 
controversial questions and paragraphs should be passed over 
and anybody be expected to take up, without previous intima- 
tion, a paragraph as controversial as this in relation to 
manganese. 

I have consulted with Senators on the floor who are interested 
in this particular paragraph, and I know of no one who is 
prepared this morning to go on and discuss it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALsH]? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I object, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it seems to me we might take 
up the agricultural schedule and dispose of those items about 
which there is no controversy; and when we reach a schedule 
about which there is a controversy, those of us who do not want 
to take it up will claim the same right as those who have 
departed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator ask unanimous consent 
to proceed with it? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I merely make that suggestion. I leave 
it to the Senator in charge of the bill to make such request as 
he wishes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to take up some 
part of the bill and go on. 

I want to say, in justification of some of the Senators who 
asked that these things go over to-day, that they were com- 
pelled to be in the departments this morning. I have particular 
reference to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srmmons]. 
He is not absent because he wanted to be. He is deeply inter- 
ested in Schedule 2 of this bill; and he asked me, under the 
circumstances, if I would consent to two or three of those 
paragraphs going over. He is the senior Democratic member of 
the Finance Committee. I could not refuse him. I could not 
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do it. I have not asked to have a single, solitary thing go 
over; and just before the Senator came in I gave notice that 
beginning next week I wanted to commence the consideration of 
the paragraphs that have been passed over, and dispose of them, 
and get along with the bill. 

Mr. President, we have had a whole week here now, and I 
think we have had about 4 hours and 30 minutes on the bill. I 
should like to go on to-day for a while, anyhow. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has been very courteous and 
very accommodating, and what he is doing is done at the in- 
stance of other Senators. That is quite true. Why not carry 
out the suggestion of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau], and 
if there is any controversial matter in the agricultural sched- 
ule just lay it over and proceed on it until 1 o’clock? 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall be very glad to do that. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I am not quite in accord with the request 
made by the distinguished Senator from Idaho or by the Senator 
from Mississippi. To my certain knowledge, a number of Sena- 
tors are absent to-day for very good reasons, and they are not 
in a position to proceed with the agricultural schedule. There 
had been no notice that we should take up the agricultural 
schedule. We have passed over, we have glossed over, many 
other schedules and many other items in those schedules which 
should first be considered. 

The question as to whether or not a schedule or rate is in con- 
troversy depends upon an individual Senator’s standpoint. The 
committee may have increased or decreased the House rate. 
Some Senator may have in his mind a desire further to decrease 
or increase that rate. To take advantage of Senators represent- 
ing agricultural States who have had no notice that this schedule 
would be brought up unexpectedly to-day would be obviously 
unfair. 

Mr. BORAH. I supposed that all Senators had notice that 
we were going to have a session to-day. 

Mr. McNARY. Unquestionably; but if the Senator is rea- 
sonable—and he always tries to be, and is—he will recognize 
that we have been working on Schedules 1 and 2 and have 
passed over many of the items; and there was no statement, 
no intimation was given out, that we would pass to the agri- 
cultural schedule. I am speaking in a spirit of fairness to 
those who are absent to-day who would like to be here when 
this most important schedule of all the tariff bill is taken up. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I suggest then, in the interest 
of those in charge of the bill, that we take a recess until 
Monday, and then perhaps they will be ready. 

Mr. HARRISON. Before the Senator makes that motion, 
so that Senators may know who happen not to be in the Cham- 
ber, I desire to state that there has been more accomplished 
during the last hour of yesterday and this morning for two 
hours than we have accomplished in two weeks, almost, with 
reference to these rates. We have moved along pretty well 
this morning and late yesterday afternoon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, in view of the expressions here 
from the agricultural section and others, I think the best thing 
to do now is to give notice that hereafter, beginning Monday, 
we are going to start with paragraph 1, and we are not going to 
hold up any of the paragraphs or pass them over until they are 
disposed of, and take the bill section by section until it is 
finished. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, we have had an understanding 
all along about the first three schedules of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. What understanding? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That amendments from the floor, individual 
amendments, would not be in order as to the first three sched- 
ules. So far as I am concerned, that understanding may be 
abrogated as to Schedule 2. I think that on our side we are 
prepared to complete Schedule 2; but as to the chemical and 
metal schedules, which are the most involved and the most 
technical, we did request that that rule should apply to those 
two schedules, 

Mr. SMOOT. I was not speaking of the rule of completing 
the schedules. I am speaking now of the committee amend- 
ments to those schedules, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. That is all right. I thought the Senator 
meant that, beginning with section 1, he was going through to 
complete the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I said the amendments that were passed 
over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is all right. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. A great many of us have been here con- 
tinuously during this tariff discussion. I have been absent only 
one half day since the bill has been before the Senate. I am 
willing that one Senator should be convenienced, but I am not 
willing that one Senator should be convenienced at the expense 
of having 80 or 90 Senators inconvenienced. That is incon- 
siderate. 

Am I to understand that the chairman of the committee 
makes the positive declaration to the Senate that commencing 
next Monday he, as chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
having charge of this bill, will consent no further that sched- 
ules shall be delayed and delayed, and other Senators brought 
here to discuss them only to find that they have been put off? 
Am I to understand that he will refuse to consent to delay in 
the consideration of any schedules? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that I have tried to com- 
ply with every request made by any Senator, but the time has 
arrived when we ought to complete some schedule. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am in agreement with the Senator. As I 
understand, he gives notice now to the entire Senate that com- 
mencing next Monday he is not going to consent that amend- 
ments go over, but that he will insist that they shall be disposed 
of. If that is done, we will make some progress. But I do not 
want to be brought here repeatedly when we can not make any 
progress, as I was to-day. I came here from Richmond, travel- 
ing last night until 2 o’clock in order to be here, only to find 
that through an arrangement with three or four Senators the 
business of the Senate can not be transacted. I say that that is 
not treating the Senate in the right way. It may be treating 
two or three Senators right. I traveled nearly all night to be 
here to-day, and when I get here [ find that on account of an 
arrangement with two or three Senators the entire Senate is 
inconvenienced. I think the right thing to do is for the Senator 
having charge of the bill to insist on the Senate going ahead 
with amendments as they are reached, if he wants to make 
progress. 

Mr. SMOOT, 


I gave notice that we would begin Monday 
with the consideration of all paragraphs passed over in Sched- 


ule 1. We want to complete those, and then we want to go to 
Schedule 2 and complete that schedule, and to Schedule 3, and 
so on. I believe that is what the Senate wants, and I think 
that is what we will do hereafter. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, since the Sena- 
tor from Montana objected to my unanimous-consent request 
because of the absence of certain Senators interested in the 
manganese item in this bill, I observe the senior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHuRST] and the junior Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. Oppre] in the Chamber. Both of them, I understand, are 
prepared to discuss the question of manganese, and I would 
like to inquire if the Senators are ready to proceed now. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am ready at any time, but 
the distinguished Senator from Nevada [Mr. Opp1e], who is chair- 
man of the Committee on Mines and Mining, has offered the 
appropriate amendment, as we see it. I defer, of course, to 
his view. If he wishes to proceed to-day with respect to the 
manganese item, 1 am ready, and on manganese have always 
been ready. I follow very cheerfully, and I believe very suc- 
cessfully, in this item the leadership of the Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. Oppre}]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Montana 
will withdraw his objection if any Senator is ready to debate 
the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I asked the Senator from Nevada if he was 
prepared to go on this morning, and he said he was not. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, when the Senator from Utah 
makes arrangements about proceeding on Saturday, in order to 
permit Senators to ride with their families, or to play golf, or 
to go home, I think he should on the Friday evening preceding 
make a statement as to the arrangement to the entire Senate, 
so that the rest of the Senators would know what was going to 
be done, and could make arrangements accordingly. 

Mr. SMITH. And give us the names of the Senators. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; I do not want the names of the Sena- 
tors, but just that the Senator shall state that next Saturday 
we will discuss items that are not objected to. If that is done, 
I will know what to do. ~ 
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Mr. We may be through with the bill by that 


time. 

Mr. SWANSON. The situation looks more encouraging than 
I have yet seen it. The Senator from Mississippi has suggested 
that the Senate is ready to quit for the day. It is the first time 
in my 20 years’ service in the Senate when some Senator did 
not have something to say. I feel very hopeful for the early 
passage of this bill if the Senate is in that condition. 

Mr. SMOOT. I sincerely hope that is the case. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the Senator 
from Virginia that possibly the great progress we have made, 
and which he has noted, is due to the absence of many Senators, 
regardless of the motive that absents them from the Chamber. 

Mr. SWANSON. I was not here on yesterday afternoon, and 
I do not know whether the Senator from West Virginia was 
here, and I can not say who was responsible for the progress. 

Mr. GOFF. The Senator from West Virginia has been here 
when the Senator from Virginia has been here and when he has 
been absent from this place. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Nevada 
if he is prepared to go on now and discuss manganese? 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I understood this matter was 
to be taken up next week, and I have not with me now certain 
data which I could have inside of a half hour. If the Senate 
prefers to go on with this item at about 1 o'clock, I will be 
ready. But I would prefer something else should be taken up in 
the interim. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that the 
Senator from Montana made objection, and the Chair could not 
reconsider that unless he were in the Chamber. 

RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I move that the Senate take a recess until 
10 o’clock Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 11 o’clock and 


50 minutes a. m.) took a recess until Monday, November 4, 
1929, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


BORAH. 


SENATE 
Monpay, November 4, 1929 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 30, 1929) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHARLES L. EYANSON 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask that Senate Resolution 
146 be laid before the Senate, and then I shall suggest the 
absence of a quorum in accordance with the agreement I had 
with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BLEAsE]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the resolution. 

The Curer CLerK. A resolution (S. Res. 146) condemning 
the action of Mr. BrNeHAm, of Connecticut, in placing Mr. 
Charles L. Eyanson upon the official rolls of the United States 
Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fess 
Asburst Fletcher 
Barkley Frazier 
Bingham George 
Black Gillett 
Blaine Glenn 
Blease Goff 
Borah Goldsborough 
3ratton Gould 
Brock Greene 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Caraway Hastings 
Connally Hatfield 
Copeland Hawes 
Couzens Hayden 
Cutting Hebert 
Dale Heflin 
Dill Howell 
Edge Johnson Sheppard 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine] is necessarily detained from the Senate by 
reason of illness. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. SuHipstrap] is absent, ill. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. NORBECK. My colleague [Mr. McMaster] is absent on 
account of illness in his family. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ejighty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator from Ne 
braska [Mr. Norris] is entitled to the floor. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have no desire to take up the 
time of the Senate in a discussion of the resolution. I am 
anxious to dispose of it aS soon as possible so that we can get 
back to the tariff. I think everything connected with the reso- 
lution is clearly understood by all Senators. So far as I am 
concerned I am ready for a vote now. 

Mr. BINGHAM obtained the floor. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BLEASE. What is before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senate Resolution 146. Does the 
Senator from South Carolina desire to have the resolution read? 

Mr. BLEASE. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the resolution be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 146) submitted 
by Mr. Norris on the ist instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the action of the Senator from Connecticut, Mr. 
BINGHAM, in placing Mr. Charles L. Eyanson upon the official rolls of 
the Senate at the time and in the manner set forth in the report of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary (Rept. No. 43, 71st 
Cong., 1st sess.), is contrary to good morals and senatorial ethics and 
tends to bring the Senate into dishonor and disrepute, and such conduct 
is hereby condemned. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I would like to have the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut yield, if he will, to enable me to submit an 
amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
ment first. 

Mr. BLEASE. Then I will wait. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The resolution asks for the condemnation 
of my having placed Mr. Eyanson, secretary to the president of 
the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association, on the Senate rolls 
on three grounds: First, that it is contrary to good morals; 
second, that it is contrary to senatorial ethics; and third, that 
it tends to damage the honor and reputation of the Senate. In 
view of the fact, Mr. President, that I have previously explained 
at some length the whole transaction, both on the floor of the 
Senate and before the special committee charged with investi- 
gating lobbyists, I shall not go into the matter in detail at this 
time. 

On the other hand, I do desire to be heard briefly in regard to 
the three charges which have been brought against me. 

In the first place, it is claimed that the employment of Mr. 
Eyanson was contrary to good morals. It is difficult, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to know exactly what it meant by this expression “ con- 
trary to good morals”; but if it means anything at all it must 
mean that there was something in this employment which was 
immoral in the sense of being dishonorable or corrupt. To this 
charge, Mr. President, I plead not guilty. There was nothing in 
his employment which was dishonorable or corrupt. Not one 
dollar of the public money was wasted. Not a single taxpayer’s 
dollar was employed for any sinister purpose. I did not profit 
to the extent of one dollar by any part of this transaction. It 
happens that I have not a single dollar invested in any of the 
Connecticut companies seeking an increase in tariff rates, which 
might be presumed to be represented by an official of the Con- 
necticut Manufacturers’ Association. Not a penny of the public 
money stuck to my fingers nor to the fingers of Mr. Eyanson. 
On the contrary, whatever he received while on the Government 
pay roll was turned over to the clerk who continued to perform 
the same functions in my office as he had done previously and 
as he has continued to do since. There was nothing about the 
transaction that was dishonorable or corrupt. The Connecticut 
Manufacturers’ Association did not seek any unfair advantage. 
In loaning me one of their highly paid officials they did so at 
my request in order that I might secure that person in Connecti- 
cut who was best posted on all sides of the tariff problem. Mr. 
Eyanson behaved throughout in an exemplary manner, endeavor- 
ing his best to present to me the facts as to why certain increases 
or certain decreases in the tariff schedules were necessary. In 
no case did he attempt to deceive me. In all cases did he make 
an effort to bring the facts to my attention. There is no evi- 
dence whatsoever that he misrepresented the facts or attempted 
to becloud the issue, or in any way whatsoever attempted to gain 
any unfair advantage for the Connecticut manufacturers by a 
misconstruction of the facts or a faulty presentation of them. 
He is a highly trained business executive. He had a splendid 
war record and has a splendid record in business. Of all my 
constituents I believed him to be the best posted on the bill 
passed by the House of Representatives. In all his relations 
with me there was nothing dishonorable or corrupt in the slight- 
est degree. There was nothing contrary to good morals. 

Now, let us take the second point: It is claimed that his being 
placed on the rolls of the Senate was contrary to senatorial 
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ethics. It is fair to assume, Mr. President, that the expression 
“senatorial ethics” relates to what is considered by senatorial 
practice to be right or wrong. Every profession has its ethics. 
There are what is known as newspaper ethics. There are what 
is known as business ethics. There are what is known as the 
ethics of the medical profession. This action of mine in placing 
Mr. Eyanson on the senatorial rolls is called “ contrary to sena- 
torial ethics.” Again, Mr. President, I plead not guilty. 

Everyone in the Senate knows that to each Senator, no matter 
what his position, whether he be chairman of a committee or 
the newest arrival with few duties, there are assigned four 
clerkships. If he is the chairman of a committee, they bear the 
title which relates to that committee. If he is not a chairman 
of a committee, then they bear a title as being related directly 
to him. If he is chairman of a very important committee with 
a large amount of work to be done, more than four clerkships 
are allotted to him. In any event, Mr. President, every Senator 
has an allowance of four personal clerkships. Every Senator 
knows that these clerkships are allotted to each Senator for 
such use as he chooses to make of them, it being taken for 
granted that he is the best judge of such employment, and 
that they are given him to enable him the better to serve his 
constituents; to take care of his correspondence; to attend to 
the business of his office; in a word, to enable him the better 
to perform his duties as a Senator from the State which sent 
him here. It may not be generally known to the public, but it 
is known to every Senator that the Senator himself is considered 
the sole judge as to the nature of the employment to which these 
clerks should be put and the character of the persons appointed 
to those positions. They are not for the general use of the 
Senate. They are not appointed in the general public interest. 
There is no restriction on whom should be appointed or how he 
or she shall be employed. That is the custom of the Senate. 
That is the nature of senatorial ethics so far as these positions 
are concerned. 

According to senatorial ethics no Senator is to be criticized if 
he chooses to place members of his family in these clerical 
positions. He is not to be accused of nepotism if he appoints 
cousins, nephews, nieces, or sons or daughters in these positions. 
He is not accused of doing something contrary to senatorial 
ethics if he uses one of these positions to pay a salary to the 
wife of his chief clerk, who herself does nothing directly for the 
Government but indirectly serves the Senator and his con- 
stituents by helping to keep her husband well and happy and 
enabling him to give better service to the Senator and his con- 
stituents. According to business ethics, such employment might 
be regarded askance, but it should be remembered that accord- 
ing to senatorial ethics these four clerical positions have always 
been considered to be part of the perquisites of a Senator, to 
be used by him in whatever manner he deems to be best for 
the interest of his constituents. If the four clerks are inefficient, 
lazy, indifferent, or absent from their post of duty, his con- 
stituents will suffer and he himself will be answerable to his 
constituents in the long run. So far as I have been able to 
learn, according to senatorial ethics, no official of the Govern- 
ment, no official of the Senate, no committee of the Senate has 
ever held that a Senator was answerable as to whom he ap- 
pointed or as to how the clerk was used. In view of this fact, 
Mr. President, I do not see how my placing of Mr. Eyanson on 
the rolls as one of my four clerks can possibly be held to be 
contrary to senatorial ethics. 

The third charge, Mr. President, is that my action tends to 
bring the Senate into dishonor and disrepute. In order for this 
action to bring the Senate into dishonor and disrepute it must 
have had some sinister motive and must have been directed 
against the interest of the people of the United States. 

Obviously, it is felt by those who favor this resolution that 
my motives in this action were evil or else that the action 
itself had resulted in some public calamity or was adverse to 
the public interest, 

Mr. President, I do not believe that those who have done me 
the honor of listening to or of reading my previous statements 
will accuse me of having had dishonorable or unpatriotic mo- 
tives. My sole desire was to secure the best possible informa- 
tion on a difficult and intricate subject, particularly as it related 
to the people who elected me to the United States Senate. Since 
this episode occurred I have learned that four or five Senators 
have had tariff experts assigned to their offices by the Tariff 
Commission. I have learned that it is considered entirely proper 
and ethical to take Government employees away from their regu- 
lar employment and from the desks which they ordinarily fill 
and bring them down to the Senate Office Building and give 
them desks in the private offices of Senators where they can 
furnish statistics to be used in arguments against a high protec- 
tive tariff. Had I known that this practice was considered 
proper it is possible that I should have asked the Tariff Com- 
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mission to assign a similar expert to me to work in my office at 
public expense, furnishing me with facts and information to be 
used in arguments in favor of a high protective tariff. Not 
realizing, however, Mr. President, that that was considered a nor- 
mal procedure I asked that association in my State which is 
most intimately concerned with the process of manufacture, with 
the problems of employment and unemployment, with the actual 
costs of production, to loan me the best man they had who knew 
these facts, 

Mr. President, I believe in a high protective tariff. I believe 
that the prosperity of America depends on tariff rates sufficiently 
high to equalize the differences in the cost of production at 
home and abroad. After having gone through several campaigns 
as an active participant and notably the campaign of last 
November I believe that the majority of the American people 
believe in a protective tariff sufficiently high to enable the Ameri- 
can manufacturer successfully to meet foreign competition and 
to enable the American workingman to be employed at wages 
which will enable him to live according to the American standard 
of living in contradistinction to foreign standards of living. 

The President in his message called attention to the fact that 
certain industries needed additional protection. In order that I 
might know clearly and definitely what those industries were, 
I felt it my duty to secure the services of the best posted man I 
could find. The reputation of the Connecticut Manufacturers’ 
Association is such that I knew they could be trusted to give 
me a reliable expert and one who would not deceive me or give 
me any arguments which could not be used in open court. The 
very fact that they did not seek this arrangement, the very fact 
that no offers of any kind were made to me as to any advan- 
tages that might accrue to me if I used their employee, the 
very fact that the whole arrangement as conceived and as 
worked out was in the interest of a tariff policy which I believe 
the majority of the people in this country want, makes me feel 
confident that what I did in securing his services should not be 
held as tending to bring the Senate into dishonor or disrepute. 
On the contrary, had I endeavored to undertake my duties in 
the Finance Committee without securing the services of a tarift 
expert, without acknowledging that my previous experience had 
not qualified me to act on all these thousands of schedules, with- 
out frankly recognizing that I needed at my elbow the constant 
help and advice of the most reliable and best-posted man I could 
secure, then, Mr. President, I might be willing to admit that my 
action would bring the Senate into disrepute. 

That there was anything dishonorable in the employment of 
Mr. Eyanson I am sure, Mr. President, no one will believe. 
That there was anything disreputable or dishonorable in my 
actions in so employing him I deny. Mr. President, whatever 
mistakes of judgment I may have made, however indiscreet or 
overzealous I may have been, the fact remains that whatever I 
did was done in an effort to secure the most complete informa- 
tion regarding the needs of those whose present conditions and 
whose immediate prospects brought them within the bounds of 
the President’s message to Congress as being in need of the 
results of tariff revision. No State in the Union is more de- 
pendent on adequate tariff protection than is the State of Con- 
necticut. The facts in regard to the textile industries in Con- 
necticut are true also in many other States. So are the facts in 
regard to many other industries. My sole object, my sole pur- 
pose in placing Mr. Eyanson on the official rolls of the Senate 
was so that I might be the better prepared to present the case of 
my constituents in Connecticut, both employers and employees, 
both producers and consumers; that I might be the better pre- 
pared to meet in committee and on the floor of the Senate the 
arguments of those who are opposed to a high protective tariff 
and who are inclined to disbelieve the stories of unemployment 
in certain industries and the threat of unemployment in other 
industries. 

Mr. President, this was my motive. This was my sole object. 
In carrying it out not a dollar of the public funds was misused. 
No misrepresentation regarding unemployment, no distortion of 
the facts regarding our industries was practiced. Nothing dis- 
honorable or disreputable was attempted. Nothing was done 
contrary to good morals or to senatorial ethics. My judgment 
in the way in which I endeavored to use this tariff expert may 
have been at fault. On the other hand, my motives in doing so 
were based on my whole-hearted zeal for a protective tariff and 
my whole-hearted desire adequately to represent the interests of 
the State of Connecticut and to promote the prosperity of the 
United States. 

Mr, DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut 
yields the floor. The question is on agreeing to the resolution, 
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Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr, DILL, 
question, 
statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
Smoot] has the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will take me but a moment to do what I 
desire to do. I merely wish to offer an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for the resolution now pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah declines 
to yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I send to the desk an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute for Senate Resolution 146, submitted by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], and ask that it may be 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read, as requested. 

The Cuier CrerkK. The Senator from Utah proposes as a sub- 
stitute for Senate Resolution 146 the following: 


Resolved, That the Senate disapproves the employment, as a clerk 
to a Senator or committee of the Senate, of any person who at any 
time during his service as such clerk has been or is employed by any 
individual, partnership, corporation, or association engaged in the 
manufacture, production, or importation of articles affected by tariff 
legislation, or by any association or group of such manufacturers, 
producers, or importers. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for Senate Resolution 146. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I wanted to ask the Senator 
from Connecticut, who has so completely reviewed the resolu- 
tion, what he has to say about the use in the executive meet- 
ings of the Finance Committee of a clerk who was under pay- 
ment by the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association without 
informing his fellow Senators that he was in such a position? 
The Senator evidently overlooked that or he did not care to 
discuss it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator’s 
question, it was not, in the first place, an executive meeting of 
the Finance Committee, but only of the Republican members of 
the committee. That is a very minor point, but I merely 
wanted to correct the Senator’s statement in that regard. 

Mr. DILL. That makes it worse. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In the second place, Mr. President, my action 
in not telling everyone on the committee that I had with me as 
an aide an official of the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was probably wrong. 

Mr. DILL. Did the Senator tell any member of the committee 
or any Member of the Senate that this clerk was on the pay roll 
at that time of the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association, 
which was seeking privileged legislation at the hands of the 
committee? 

Mr. BINGHAM. No; it did not occur to me to discuss it with 
them; but I will call the Senate’s attention to the fact that 
nothing whatever of an improper nature was done, except if 
there was impropriety in the fact that I did not advertise his 
connection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, in the nature of a substitute, proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, nobody seems disposed to say 
anything about this resolution. I have been away over Sunday, 
and if there is any agreement or understanding that there shall 
not be any debate I do not wish to intrude my remarks; but if 
there is not, I do not wish to vote against this resolution without 
stating my reasons. 

My fundamental reason is that I do not think it is the duty 
of the Senate by solemn resolution to pass upon the propriety or 
impropriety, the discretion or indiscretion, of Senators. It is 
only on grave occasions that that ought to be done, and this 
certainly does not seem to me such an occasion. Moreover, it 
seems to me it never ought to be done in a case where partisan 
advantage is an issue, and that certainly is the case here. So, 
while I do not pretend to defend or condone the conduct of the 
Senator—which seems to me exceedingly indiscreet and indicates 
an ingenuousness and a lack of appreciation of results that sur- 
prises me—yet, despite that, it seems to me this is not a case for 
a senatorial resolution. 

The Senator apparently took what he very naturally thought 
was the very best course in order to be efficiently assisted in the 
performance of his duties on the Finance Committee. He never 
before had been on a tariff committee. All of us, in connection 
with the tariff, look first to the interests of our constituents, I 
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suspect. What the Senator wanted to do was, first, to make 
sure that he was properly performing his duty to those he repre- 
sented, and therefore he looked for the man who would know 
more than anybody else what the interests and merits of his 
constituents were, and he secured him. I think he was indis- 
creet at the very outset in doing that. He might have suspected 
that while his motives were perfectiy pure, while he was simply 
endeavoring to put all the facts before a committee of the Sen- 
ate, yet in selecting an employee of a manufacturers’ associa- 
tion he would be accused of being a mere representative of their 
interests. I do not believe that was his object at all. I believe 
that he intended simply to get the facts to enable him to repre- 
sent his constituents. 

Why, we all do that. Those of us who come from States of 
diversified interests are constantly appealed to by our con- 
stituents, and we ask them for the facts. The Senator was 
fortunate in having somebody who knew the facts about all the 
interests. Most of us have to listen to the statements first of 
one and then of another, and, of course, it is impossible for us 
to remember them all, and we wait to secure the facts until 
shortly before the issue arises. 

I remember very recently being told that a prominent member 
of the minority side had the facts put before him by a so-called 
lobbyist, and he was convinced, but he said, “I can not remem- 
ber this until the matter comes up in the Senate. Come to me 
the night before it comes up and tell me all the facts then, so 
that I will have them fresh in mind.” 

That is what all of us like to have—the facts in our minds 
just before the issue arises—and undoubtedly that is what the 
Senator from Connecticut had in mind in this employment. 
But, of course, as I say, it was indiscreet, because it was likely 
to be charged against him that what he wanted was not the 
facts but an ex parte selfish argument. 

Of course, this man probably would give him one side. The 
Senator has stated that he has no reason to think that the man 
gave him anything but the facts. I have been here during the 
consideration of a good many tariff laws. I have had a great 
many constituents come to me stating their case, and I can not 
recall a single instance in which anyone ever tried to deceive me 
as to the facts. Of course, I have had instances where I have 
not agreed with them, where I have not believed that the facts 
as they stated them warranted the conclusions to which my 
constituents came, and very likely that would have been true 
of the Senator from Connecticut; but I believe that what he 
wanted was some one who could jog his memory and con- 
stantly supply the pertinent facts as needed. 

Now, we come to the further point, which, I think, was still 
more indiscreet, but I still think was not intended to be im- 
proper, of the Senator appointing this man as his clerk. That 
was a still further instance of the political blindness of the 
Senator from Connecticut. I assume that the Senator had the 
thought that as his personal clerk he could have him in the 
committee, where he would constantly be able to post the 
Senator on the facts. 

We all know that a man who is not familiar with tariff 
schedules, going into a committee with men who are familiar 
with them, very probably would not be able to present his case 
adequately, because the facts are so complicated and intricate 
that when he presents his argument and is answered by the 
other side, statements might be made that probably could be 
forcibly contradicted, and he would not know enough to con- 
tradict them, and he wants somebody to give him all the facts. 
The man with the superior knowledge and information would 
have all the advantage. It was very natural, therefore, that 
the Senator should have wanted somebody to feed him facts 
in the committee; but, of course, it ‘was utterly improper for 
him, by appointing the man as his nominal clerk when he did 
not mean him to perform any other duties of clerk, to intro- 
duce him into the committee room. It is indefensible; but, 
when, as I believe, it was done with the very best motives, and 
simply that he might properly present the arguments for his 
constituents, I do not believe that it is so important that the 
Senate must rise in its dignity and pass a resolution upon the 
matter. 

Why, if we should pass upon all the indiscretions of our 
fellow Senators, our time for the transaction of other business 
would be a good deal limited. 

Take the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], whose mind is 
thoroughly stored with information in regard to all tariff 
measures; yet I notice that the Senator from Utah has beside 
him, when the bill is being considered, an expert. He does not 
trust to his own memory. That expert has no right to be on 
the floor of the Senate. The only persons we can bring on the 
floor of the Senate are our clerks. If the Senator from Utah 
had wished to bring this expert legally on the Senate floor, and 
had appointed him as his nominal clerk, as the Senator from 
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Connecticut did, I would not vote for a resolution censuring 
him for that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. If this so-called expert sitting by the side of. 
the Senator from Utah were in the employ of the Connecticut 
Manufacturers’ Association at a salary of $10,000 a year, and 
therefore directly interested in the particular bill we now have 
before us, and the Senator from Utah were secretly bringing 
him in here, would the Senator from Massachusetts think that 
was all right? 

Mr. GILLETT. No; I would not. 

Mr. NORRIS. And would not the Senator think that was. 
entirely different from what now appears—a Government em- 
ployee brought here whom we all consult when we desire any 
information? 

I hope the Senator from Massachusetts is not criticizing the 
Senator from Utah for bringing this man here. We all consult 
him when we want to. He is an expert from the Tariff Com- 
mission, a regular employee of the Government. He is not, or 
I suppose he is not, in the secret employ of somebody who is 
trying to get a big tariff on his product. 

Mr. GiLLETT. I recognize and admit the difference, Mr. 
President. I admitted it at the outset. I admit the entire im- 
propriety of what was done; but what I claim is that the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut did not appreciate it, and did not do it 
for the purpose of furthering those particular interests, and that 
he did not believe that the individual he employed in the com- 
mittee room was there to give away any of the secrets of the 
committee, or in any way to do more than to give him the facts 
in the case. 

Of course, the cases are different. 
are the same. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts further yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Even if that be true, assuming that the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut has no conception of senatorial ethics or 
senatorial honor and that he does these things without thinking 
they are wrong, is it not time, if that be true, that the Senate 
should take some action to let him as well as the country know 
that we think it is wrong? 

Mr. GILLETT. No, Mr. President; that is just what I do not 
think is the case. I do not think we are called upon to pass a 
resolution of the Senate to point that out. 

Why, numerous incidents happen that we disapprove that we 
do not censure. I know that when I was in the other branch of 
Congress I sometimes saw men participating in the action of the 
House under the influence of liquor. That was entirely im- 
proper and indefensible, but I would not have thought it wise 
to bring in a resolution to censure them. 

Mr. NORRIS. That, at least, was not secret. 
lic could see it. 

Mr. GILLETT. That is just where the Senator is mistaken. 
It was secret. It was obvious to those who were there; but to 
the great American public whom the resolution is intended to 
reach it was secret. 

Mr. NORRIS. It was not secret to the occupants of the gal- 
leries. 

Mr. GILLETT. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. They had the same opportunity to observe it 
that Members of the House had. It was done in public. 

Mr. GILLETT. It was not secret to a few hundred; but this 
is no longer secret. There certainly is no secrecy about this. 
The Senator is not introducing this resolution in order to prevent 
secrecy. The matter certainly has been sufficiently exploited al- 
ready ; and, as I say, in the case of the Senator from Utah, I do 
not say that it is improper, but it is a breach of the rules of the 
Senate to have the expert on the floor of the Senate. He has 
no right to be here; and if the Senator from Utah, instead of 
bringing him here in this way, should bring him here as his 
clerk, that would be censurable, but it would not call for a 
resolution of the Senate. 

Why, rumor has it that in the Capitol and in the Office Build- 
ing there are bottles which ought not to be there, and which 
Members of Congress have there to use. That is decidedly im- 
proper ; we would all criticize it; but I would not vote for a reso- 
lution to condemn any individual Senator on that account. 

There are numbers of things that we disapprove, that we 
criticize, but which we do not think it necessary to bring before 
the Senate and offer a resolution of condemnation. 

I think the Senator from Nebraska, good friend of mine as he 
is, and chairman of a committee of which I am a member, in 
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the very course of the lobby investigation exercised his judg- | 
ment in a way that is open to censure, but I would not vote for | 
a resolution to censure him. I think the criticism of the Sena- | 
tor from Connecticut upon the appointment of the committee by 
the chairman of the Judiciary Committee, and which was imme- 
diately followed by the introduction of this resolution, was 
justified. 

The Senator from Nebraska was charged with the duty of 
appointing a lobby investigating committee, and everybody knows 
that the purpose was to investigate the lobby which was inter- 
ested in duties on manufactures. The Senator from Nebraska 
appointed, first, the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Cara- 
way] as chairman; then he appointed the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WALSH]; then, having to appoint Republicans, of 
course, appointed the only two Republican members of the 
coalition on the committee. Then when the panel of the coali- 
tion Republicans on the committee was exhausted, he appointed 
one regular Republican. I do not think that was what we 
would expect from a chairman of the Judiciary Committee, who 
is supposed to be judicial and impartial. I think there ought at 
least to have been two—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I invite the Senator—and I say it in perfect 
good faith—to introduce a resolution of censure for the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and let the Senate determine. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator, first, does he remem- 
ber that the Senator from Connecticut said in his remarks here, 
which the Senator has just approved 

Mr. GILLETT. No; I did not approve his remarks. I said 
I approved criticism of that feature. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of the remarks he made of me. That is the 
part of it I am going to call to the attention of the Senator. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not know that I approved all of his 
remarks, for I do not remember them. 

Mr. NORRIS. He said I framed the committee against him 
because he was an administration Senator, or words to that 
effect. Does the Senator believe that? 

Mr. GILLETT. No; I did not suppose at that time that the 
Senator from Connecticut was in the investigation at all. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. GILLETT. I would a little prefer not to yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I do not mean that I approve 
what the Senator from Connecticut said, because I do not know 
what he said; but I do think that criticism of the Senator from 
Nebraska was justified. He challenges me to introduce a reso- 
lution. That is just the point I am making; I would not 
introduce such a resolution. I would not vote for it. I do not 
think it is a proper course. I do not think we are sitting as 
a body of censors. I think it is worthy of criticism, yet I do 
not think it is worthy of the action of the Senate, and if I 
knew there was a majority for it I would not offer a resolation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think the chairman of 
the committee did wrong in making the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. Caraway] chairman of the committee? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not know that he did. I have not 
thought of that. I was not criticizing that. What I criticize 
is instead of putting on the committee two anticoalition Sena- 
tors he put on it only one. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator deny the Republicanism of 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], or does he say he was 
unfair, or that there was anything wrong in putting him on this 
committee? 

Mr. GILLETT. That is not the point at all. 

Mr, NORRIS. I think it is. 

Mr. GILLETT. If he had appointed all five Democrats, I 
would not say they were unfair or unwise, but I say in making 
up a committee of five it is unfair to put four of one way of 
thinking and one of another. We always appoint three and 
two, and the Senator did not do that. That is my criticism. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator will concede that 
what we wanted was an investigation of the lobby. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes; and a fair one. 

Mr. NORRIS. The chairman would have been amiss if he 
had put five on that committee who were opposed to the investi- 
gation of the lobby, would he not? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator will admit also, will he not, that 
the advocates of a lobby and the investigation of the lobby come 
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principally from those Senators who are opposed, not entirely 
but in very large majority—— 
I do not know what the Senator means by 


Mr. GILLETT. 
advocates 

Mr. NORRIS. From Senators who are opposed to the high 
rates of this bill. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not know what the Senator means by 
“advocates of a lobby.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Of a lobby investigation, I should have said. 

Mr. GILLETT. The Senator practically admits, then, that 
he appointed 4 to 1 instead of following the usual custom of 
3 and 2? 

Mr. NORRIS. No, Mr. President; I do not admit appointing 
4 to 1. 

I do claim that I appointed a committee that wanted to carry 
out in good faith the real intent of the resolution, to make an 
investigation of the lobby, and I think yet that I did it, and the 
= they are doing demonstrates, I think, that I did the right 
thing. 

Mr. GILLETT. And the Senator could have accomplished it 
by appointing all five Democrats, of course. It is only a question 
of propriety. As I have said, I would not submit a resolution 
even if I thought the Senate would adopt it, because I do not 
think it is a matter, just as I do not think this conduct of the 
Senator from Connecticut is a matter that calls for action of 
the Senate. There was no moral turpitude, as I see it. I think 
the Senator from Connecticut simply had in mind to do his duty 
as a Senator to the best of his ability. It was in that respect 
that he exercised poor judgment. 

As to the results of it, of course we Republicans are the ones 
who will suffer. We are the ones who really have a grievance 
against the Senator from Connecticut, and not the other side; 
and, of course, this resolution is offered to intensify and publish 
abroad that fact. Ever since I can remember, when tariff bills 
have been under consideration, the constant denunciation from 
those who are opposed to a protective tariff has always been 
that the manufacturing interests were controlling the tariff and 
doing it for themselves. Year after year, and tariff after tariff, 
there has been declamation and vituperation from the Demo- 
cratic side of the Chamber in both Houses, claiming that a tariff 
for protection was controlled by special interests, and that 
lobbyists were writing the tariff. It does not seem to have had 
any great effect on the country, because I think the protective 
principle is more firmly intrenched to-day than it ever was be- 
fore, and even the opposite party in the last campaign came 
pretty near indorsing it. But that has been their cry, and of 
course it is delightful to them to have a case like this arise, 
which seems in a certain sense to justify, exemplify, and illus- 
trate this charge they have always made. Now they can say, 
“Yes; we claim that the manufacturers’ interests and their 
lobby are controlling the making of a tariff, and here is a case 
where the representative of a manufacturing combination was 
admitted into the secret conferences of a Republican commit- 
tee.” They do not say it was only for two or three days, and 
that he was put out as soon as the committee found it out; but 
there is a splendid illustration of their argument. 

Inasmuch as personalities are always vastly more effective 
than the general denunciation which we have heretofore heard 
against the protective tariff, here is a private, personal illustra- 
tion and example which I am sure we shall hear resounding 
through the country as proof that that they were right in all 
their charges. So I say that we on this side of the Senate have 
much more reason to regret the affair than those who are op- 
posed to a protective tariff. 

Mr. President, when we consider this question of a lobby, I 
think it might be said the lobby is receiving and has always 
borne a stigma which I do not think it deserves. A lobbyist is 
considered a corrupt and undeserving citizen. 

When I first came to Congress, I had heard of the great 
lobbies which enrployed beautiful women and made other appeals 
to the pleasures of a legislator, and I looked around when I 
came here and expected to see some of these specimens of 
lobbyists. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator, as soon as he got here, com- 
menced to look for a lady lobbyist, did he? 

Mr. GILLETT. I did not say as soon as I got here. 
that I anticipated seeing some of them. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But the Senator said he looked for them. 

Mr. GILLETT. No; I did not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I beg the Senator’s pardon. That is what 
the Senator said, that as soon as he got bere he commenced 
looking for them. 


I said 
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Mr. GILLETT. The Senator knows what I nreant. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Was the fact that the Senator had heard about 
these beautiful lady lobbyists the reason the Senator came here 
a good many years ago? : 

Mr. GILLETT. I had other motives, and if that had been 
one of my reasons, I would have been a grievously disappointed 
man, 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator would be over it by this time, 
anyway. 

Mr. GILLETT. That is sadly true. But even in those days, 
when the Senator seems to think I might have desired it, I 
never saw them, and I have never seen anything of these gor- 
geous banquets, and these hundred dollar bills in cigar boxes, 
or any other evidence of corrupt lobbyists and influences which 
I had heard so much about. I have never seen anything of it 
and I do not think other Senators here have. 

After the Civil War there was often corruption, I suspect, by 
the lobby, but for many years all the lobby has done and all the 
lobby has been able to do is to give information to Senators and 
to Members of the House. I think all here will bear me out 
that when sonrebody who is interested in a project comes to you 
and wants to talk to you he does not appeal to your cupidity; 
he appeals to your judgment and wants you to listen to facts. 

Of course, you listen to the facts and exercise your judgment, 
and that is all the lobby can do to-day, and I do not think a 
lobbyist deserves the stigma that is attached to him. We have 
lobbyists for every kind of interest, lobbyists for the farm inter- 
ests and for labor interests, for the veterans, for prohibition and 
antiprohibition, for the post-office clerks. The only unfair influ- 
ence that I am aware of lobbyists using is when they have 
threatened one, often directly, that if he was not influenced 
and convinced by their arguments, then he was likely to find 
that their organization was against him. That is true in many 
eases, and I suspect probably in all cases, directly or indirectly, 
when there is a large organization. They expect the strength 
of their arguments will be reinforced by the fact that a man will 
fear their opposition and desire their support at home. That, I 
think, is improper and that is the only kind of improper influ- 
ence that I believe is practiced by the lobbyists to-day. 

Therefore, Mr. President, while I think the Senator from 
Connecticut displayed an extraordinary ignorance of the possi- 
bilities of his action, a very extraordinary blindness to the fact 
that even from the beginning the employment of an agent of a 
manufacturers’ association would be charged as being unfair, 
criticized, and would give ammunition to his opponents; yet I 
do not believe there was the slightest purpose in his mind to do 
anything improper, but that his sole motive was to be able to 
bring before the committee the facts which he could not keep 
in mind, but which he thought were necessary for them to know 
in order to exercise their judgment fairly. 

Believing this, I do not think this is an occasion when the 
Senate by solemn resolution should express any opinion upon 
the matter at all. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I do not suppose any Member 
of the Senate on this side of the Chamber is opposed to obtain- 
ing information from people interested in tariff legislation. I 
am not opposed to that procedure. I believe that every citizen 
in the United States who is interested in a tariff bill has the 
right to come to Washington and to present the facts of which 
he has knowledge, to make known his reasons for wanting an 
increase in tariff rates or a reduction in tariff rates. But there 
is no necessity for secrecy in all this. The man who has a good 
ease does not object to giving us information about it in the 
open. 

There are two classes of lobbyists—one a corrupt, secretive 
class that does its work behind closed doors and in the dark; 
the other is a legitimate class which works in the open, wants 
everybody to know why an increase in tariff rates is desired, 
and is not ashamed or afraid for everybody to know that it is 
here for the purpose of acquainting Congress with the facts in 
the case. That is all right. I do not want the impression to 
go out from the Senate to-day that the Democratic Party is 
opposed to citizens coming to Washington to make known the 
truth regarding their business and to urge an increase or reduc- 
tion in tariff rates. That is not the position of this side of the 
Chamber, I believe. I know it is not my position. 

But the case in hand is quite a different one. The Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] said it is indefensible, and in 
the same breath he said that the Senate should not take action. 
I am curious to know what sort of a mental process the Senator 
has working in his mind this morning when he pronounces an 
act indefensible and at the same time declares that no action 
should be taken. 
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I opposed the confirmation of Mr. Warren for Attorney Gen- 
eral because of the environment of the man. He had organized 
the Sugar Trust. The Sugar Trust was the main criminal that 
he would have to prosecute as Attorney General. I did not 
believe that his sympathies in the matter would permit him to 
be a vigorous and diligent prosecutor, and so I helped to defeat 
his confirmation. 

Suppose we were going to prosecute a trust and somebody 
should Send down the best lawyer that the trust had in its em- 
ployment, asking us to permit him to assist in the prosecution. 
Would we think there was anything wrong or reprehensible in 
that act? Suppose a grand jury were organized to investigate 
and, perhaps, to indict some organization or combination oper- 
ating in restraint of trade and violating the antitrust laws. 
Would we think it wise or advisable or appropriate to permit 
one of the attorneys of the concern involved to go into the 
grand jury room and sit with the grand jury in its secret ses- 
sion and have to do with the finding or not finding of an 
indictment? 

These are the reprehensible things that are involved in the 
case now before us. This is not a personal matter. It is not 
a partisan matter, not a Democratic question, not a Republican 
question. It is a question of the highest concern to the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States and a question of 
whether this body is going to protect its own good name and the 
integrity of legislation growing out of the action of the Senate. 
Of course, it was reprehensible when the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BInecHAM] sought out this expert to come and be 
clothed with the authority of an official in his office and took 
him into the committee room when only Republican members 
were sitting framing the tariff bill, not for the Republican 
Party but framing a bill for the American people. This man sat 
there and gave information to the Senator from Connecticut. 
No other member of the committee knew that this man was the 
mouthpiece of the great Manufacturers’ Association of Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. President, I think the appropriate thing for the Senator 
from Connecticut to have done when he walked into that room 
with this man was to have said to the committee, “ Gentlemen, 
I have here Mr. Eyanson. He represents the manufacturers’ 
association of my State. He is an expert on the tariff question. 
I have appointed him an officer. He is one of the clerks in my 
office. I would like to have him sit with the committee espe- 
cially for my benefit to help me in presenting matters in which 
my State is interested.” That would have been an appropriate 
thing to do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the Senator think that he ought to 
have told the committee one more thing, and that is that Mr. 
Eyanson was then on the pay roll of and drawing a salary from 
the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Absolutely. The Senator from Connecticut 
said in his speeches that the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Associa- 
ction loaned him this man. Oh, how glad they would be to loan an 
expert every time an item was reached in which they were 
interested. 

Mr. President, I hope and pray that the day will never come 
when we have to act behind closed doors and in secret in the 
preparation of bills for the American people, where experts 
who are then on the pay roll of the great concerns interested 
shall come in and sit with the committee, no one but one mem- 
ber of the committee knowing what they represent, and yet they 
sit there and have to do with the framing of a tariff bill for 
the American people. The people who are interested in the 
tariff in this Nation ought to demand an open and fair deal, and 
demand that whatever is done for them shall be done in the 
open. 

I do not see why there should be any secrecy about the matter 
of increasing tariff rates or lowering them. It is a business 
matter. If a man is manufacturing something in the United 
States and his business is being hurt because of the importation 
of goods made by cheap labor in Europe, he ought not to be 
afraid to come down here and tell American Senators the true 
situation, and tell it to them in the open. - 

Mr. President, this man Eyanson could have prepared his docu- 
ments for the Senator from Connecticut, and the Senator from 
Connecticut could have taken them into the committee room 
with him and could have called the attention of the committee 
to certain schedules and to certain facts or things that pur- 
ported to be facts, telling the committee, “Senators, I have 
here a brief prepared by one of the officers of the manufacturers’ 
association of my State, and here is what he has to say about 
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this matter.” That is what he ought to have done. The truth 
ought to have been known. Byanson’s connection with the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut should have been an- 
nounced to the committee. 

Mr. President, I regret that this thing has happened. But 
what are we going to do about it? It is here. The Senator 
from Connecticut did this thing. It is up to the Senate to say 
whether or not we approve of this method of legislating. The 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gittett] himself said it is in- 
defensible. It is not only indefensible, but it is reprehensible. 
I am going to vote for the resolution condemning the act of 
the Senator from Connecticut because whenever the Senate 
lowers the standard for any Senator on personal grounds or 
other grounds it will pull down that standard from the high place 
which it has long occupied and always ought to occupy, where 
all legislation shall be done in the open ‘and where every con- 
cern in the country is invited to come into the open with the 
assurance that they be granted a fair deal. Let the tariff men 
of our country realize that they do not have to sneak around and 
slip around. If they have a just cause they will be heard and 
treated fairly by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I shall support the resolution of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not expect to occupy much 
of the time of the Senate I would have been glad, indeed, to 
have the vote without any bate if the discussion had not been 
started and carried to such an extent that it seems to me a few 
words from my viewpoint ought to be added. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gittett], I think with- 
out, perhaps, intending to do it, has, by the words he has uttered, 
impugned the motives which the introducer of the resolution 
must have had. He said the resolution was offered to intensify 
certain feeling which he had described. I think that the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts does not yet comprehend the real issue 
before the Senate, at least as I see it. This is not a question of 
the vindication of the Senator from Connecticut or of his con- 
demnation. It is a question of the honor of this body. It is a 
question as to whether the Senate is going to approve certain ac- 
tions taken by some of its Members or one of its Members, and 
because it happens to be the Senator from Connecticut does not 
make it a personal matter by any means. I assure the Senator 
from Massachusetts, and I hope I may be believed by all of my 
fellow Senators, that in the introduction of the resolution I 
had no personal feeling whatsoever. 

I am not trying to make it embarrassing for the Senator from 
Connecticut or to injure him in any way. In this case he hap- 
pens to be standing in the way, it seems to me, of the action 
that the Senate ought to take and perhaps he will be injured 
somewhat if the Senate takes that action. I sincerely regret 
that that is so, and I want to say that nothing I have done for 
a long, long time has caused me as much pain as has been occa- 
sioned by the presentation of this resolution, but under the cir- 
cumstances I believed it to be my duty to offer it. Personal feel- 
ing has disappeared, so far as I am concerned—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely wish to say to the Senator from 
Nebraska at this time that before the resolution was offered I 
went to the Senator from Nebraska and suggested that probably 
the Senator from Connecticut would want to make an apology 
for his mistake, and I said to the Senator from Nebraska that 
I hoped such would be the case and that a resolution would not 
be presented. 

I want further to say that the Senator from Nebraska cor- 
dially joined me in that view, and said that he hoped the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut would make the proper statement before 
the Senate and would thereby make it unnecessary to offer the 
resolution, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, and I want to say that the Senator from Tennessee is 
only one of very many Senators who expressed to me privately 
the idea that if anything were done, on account of the posi- 
tion I had taken, especially after the speech of the Senator 
from Connecticut, being chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
it was my duty to take the step. Some Senators even went so 
far as to say that they felt the country at large would have a 
right to condemn me if I did not take the step. In any event, 
Mr. President, I took the step and I have no apology to make 
for it, difficult as the step was, and much as I regretted to 
take it. 

However, I had no personal ill-will in taking it. I want to 
preserve the honor and the dignity of this body before the 
people of our country; I think unless we take some action we 
can not preserve that honor and that dignity, and we shall be 
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held in disrepute if we permit things that have admittedly 
been done in this case to go uncensured and uncondemned. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gritertr], a friend of 
many years’ standing, with whom I served pleasantly and agree- 
ably for a long time in the House of Representatives, as I 
previously stated, seems to me not to comprehend the question 
that is before us. He thinks there is something partisan in 
my action. I deny that. I do not think there ought to be any- 
thing partisan; and if there is, then it is up to the Republican 
Party to purify its own ranks. If it is partisan, we, above all 
people on the earth, ought to come now to the front and say 
that we condemn the action which has been disclosed by the 
report of the special committee. I do not believe it is any 
more our duty than it is the duty of the Democrats, but if 
the theory stated by my friend from Massachusetts be right, 
then doubly more enthusiastic ought we to be in our desire to 
take the proper action now. 

Mr. President, the speech of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
taking it as a whole, was an apology for the action of the 
Senator from Connecticut. Some parts of it seemed to con- 
demn the Senator from Connecticut worse than I condemn 
him; but the speech was apologetic all the way through; it 
was an apology; and yet the Senator from Connecticut will 
not make any apology. He says, “ No; what I did was right; 
I am not apologizing for it.” I can hardly appreciate how 
the Senator from Connecticut must feel when his own friends 
are going to vote in his favor with the apology that the Senator 
from Massachusetts makes in his behalf. I think if I were 
the Senator from Connecticut, I had rather take the condemna- 
tion, however severe it might be, than to be rescued by friends 
in the apologetic manner suggested by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. President, the speech of the Senator from Massachusetts 
is an apology to the Senate for the action of the Senator from 
Connecticut. The substitute offered by the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Smoor] is an apology to the American people for this epi- 
sode. It is a milk-and-water whitewash of the Senator from 
Connecticut, and apologizes to the country for the deplorable con- 
duct that was disclosed as the result of the investigation by the 
special committee. Are we going to apologize to the country? 
Are we going to say to the country, “ Well, it may be that there 
is nothing wrong; it is all right; the Senator from Connecticut 
was moved by good motives’? The proposed substitute does 
not even go so far as to mention any names. So, we are going 
to vote when we vote on the question of adopting the substitute 
as to whether we shall apologize to the country for the Senator 
from Connecticut, or whether we shall express our convictions as 
to what is the duty of the Senate. Remembering all the time 
that the Senator from Connecticut has not apologized, and, I 
suppose, does not ask anybody to apologize for him, we are going 
to do that if we vote for the substitute. 

Mr. President, I am not going over the things referred to by 
the Senator from Massachusetts, which constitute a criticism of 
me. I have no feeling against the Senator from Massachusetts 
for making it; undoubtedly he believes there is justification for 
it. I suggested to him that if I had been unfair I would wel- 
come an expression of the Senate in that regard. But, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator from Massachusetts referred, as did the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut, to the four clerks that each Senator is 
allowed to appoint, and the Senator from Massachusetts says, 
“Senators appoint their daughters and their sons and sons-in- 
law ” 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken; I 
said nothing about that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought the Senator did. 

Mr. GILLETT. I said nothing about that at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, it was the Senator from Connecticut 
who referred to it, and I stand corrected. 

Mr. President, I have never heard any criticism of the action, 
and I do not believe it violates any ethics, when a Senator ap- 
points clerks in his office in any manner he sees fit, and regard- 
less of where he gets them, if the clerks do the work; but when 
there is appointed—and I think the suggestion was made by the 
Senator from Connecticut—as clerk in a Senator's office one 
who is the wife of his secretary and as such clerk she does no 
work in the Senator’s office but is simply on the pay roll I 
think that is a violation of senatorial ethics, and I will not have 
any hesitancy in so voting at any time. 

The Senate may not agree with me. However, even that is 
not what the Senator from Connecticut did. He selected and 
put on the pay roll a man who was an official of the Connecticut 
Manufacturers’ Association, drawing, as I remember from the 
evidence, a salary of $10,000 a year from that organization. He 
continued to draw that salary while he was on the Government 
pay roll, and he drew the money that was coming to him as such 
clerk, and turned it over to another who was not on the Gov- 
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ernment pay roll. Furthernrore, the Senator from Connecticut 
sent to him a check for a thousand dollars which, according to 
the last information obtained by me, Mr. Byanson was still 
carrying around in his pocket, not knowing what to do with it. 

The Senator from Connecticut, when he went before the com- 
mittee, did not tell the committee a single thing that the com- 
mittee would not have been able to have gotten, and perhaps 
did get, from the newspapers. The Senator from Connecticut 
did not tell them about that thousand dollar check; he gave 
thenr no information which he did not think was already public; 
but they had to worm it gut of him and worm it out of Hyanson 
until the facts came out. Here was this man, a $10,000-a-year 
man, in the employment of the Connecticut Manufacturers’ 
Association, deeply interested, it is admitted, in the tariff bill 
then pending before the Finance Committee of this body. While 
he still drew a salary of $10,000 a year he was appointed as a 
clerk in the office of the Senator from Connecticut, and was 
taken into the secret meetings of the subcomnrittee, which, as a 
matter of fact, framed this bill from the viewpoint of the 
Finance Committee. 

It is no defense to say, “ Why, that subcommittee consisted 
entirely of Republicans.” That subcommittee helped to frame 
the bill. That is where an interested party would want to go 
if he desired to control the bill. And this employee and official 
of the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association, interested in the 
very bill which was being framed, went with the Senator from 
Connecticut into the secret meetings of the committee, and the 
Senator never told the facts to the committee when it happened. 
When the committee found it out they would not stand for it 
and put the man out. Do we want to approve conduct of that 
kind, Senators? 

Remember here is a bill that reaches to every home and to 
every fireside in our land; men who labor, men who toil, wonren 
at the head of the homes of the country are all interested in the 
tariff schedules embodied in the pending bill. Here was a secret 


envoy of the other side of the question, interested in high tariff 
rates, drawing a salary from an organization interested in high 
protective tariff rates, coming in secret in an official capacity 
into the official meetings of the committee, or of the subcom- 
mittee that was going to frame this bill. 
defend that. 

It can not be said in answer to that, “ Why, here is an expert 


Ob, nobody can 


which the Senator from Utah has brought from the Tariff Com- 
mission to help us when we are considering this bill.” It is no 
defense to say that the chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
appointed the wrong subcommittee. No one has disputed the 
evidence; no one has contradicted the facts which were brought 
out, and yet the answer is that the chairman ought to have 
appointed standpat members on that committee. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. The statement has been made that there 
should have been two Republicans on the special committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. There were three Republicans on the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. NORBECK. I am at a loss to understand why the 
Senator from Massachusetts should question the Republicanism 
of the great Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], who not only 
saved the West for the party but he went down and tried to 
rescue Massachusetts from Al Smith, and the Senator from 
Massachusetts sat on the platform cheering him. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. President, under these circumstances we are called to vote, 
in the first place, upon a substitute which is a whitewash of 
the whole affair, which apologizes to the country. If we vote 
it down and adopt the original resolution, then we condemn this 
kind of action. While I regret that it may hurt the feelings or 
injure the standing of some Member of this body, it seems to me 
we owe it to the country to take that action or ourselves stand 
condemned in the eyes of respectable people. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am unwilling to vote upon 
this matter until I express myself regarding this resolution, 
because of the friendship that I hold for the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BrncHam] and the high regard I have for 
the services he has performed for the country. 

I do not view the effect of this resolution as does the Senator 
from Connecticut. In the first place, I do not think he has 
carefully read the resolution. 

The resolution says: 

And such conduct is hereby condemned. 


The conduct referred to is the conduct set forth in the report 
of the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee. That con- 
duct consists of employing as secretary of his committee a paid 
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employee of a manufacturers’ association interested in increasing 
their prosperity through this tariff bill; but, further, it deals 
with the conduct of taking this employee into an executive meet- 
ing of the subcommittee of the Finance Committee that was 
finally considering and acting upon the evidence as given in the 
public hearings, finally deciding upon whether the rates as 
presented by the House should be raised or should be lowered 
or should be maintained as they were. 

In other words, this agent of. an interested party was talegn 
into the subcommittee, which at that time was sitting in the 
quasi-judicial capacity of passing on the facts, without knowl- 
edge by the subcommittee of the character of this expert who 
was sitting there, of his employment, of his desires, of his inter- 
ests. He appeared to be a tariff expert representing the commit- 
tee. Whether or not he had any effect upon the members of the 
subcommittee I do not know, nor is it material. The fact that 
he might have had influence upon the actions of the subcom- 
mittee is sufficient to condemn it as an improper act. 

I do not consider so material the employment of this expert 
by the Senator from Connecticut. The propriety of it may be 
questioned, as it has been questioned. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not object if he merely wanted to 
employ this man; but the Senator will notice that the resolution 
says “at the time and in the manner set forth” in this report. 
That makes a different proposition, as I understand. In the 
ordinary employment of anybody I would not care whether he 
was some one’s representative or not. 

Mr. PITTMAN. As I was saying, I do not consider the fact 
of the employment of Mr. Eyanson as so material—I may put 
it that way—as the use of Mr. Eyanson in the executive meeting 
of the subcommittee, which had the final voice in framing this 
bill. I consider the introduction of Mr. Eyanson into the de 
liberations of the executive session of the subcommittee as of 
so much more vital importance to this consideration that I 
might as well drop the other phase of the matter from my mind. 

We have interested parties appear before committees in public. 
It is perfectly proper; but we know whom they represent. We 
know their bias. We cross-examine them by reason of the fact 
that we believe they may be biased. No such opportunity was 
given in the executive meeting of the committee that had finally 
met to frame the tariff act, as its members were not aware of 
the fact that there was an interest existing in the expert of a 
selfish or private nature. I consider that contrary to good 
morals. 

Let me say that I do not think, as the Senator from Connecti- 
cut seems to think, that the words “contrary to good morals” 
are at all synonymous with “guilty of a dishonorable act.” 
The word “dishonor” has an entirely different meaning in my 
mind from an act that is contrary to good morals. There is no 
use in debating the matter. The illustrations that have been 
given by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLetT] prob- 
ably would be contrary to good morals; and yet I do not believe 
that they have ever been considered as dishonorable, or branding 
the person guilty of such conduct as guilty of dishonor. Dis- 
honor is almost an unforgivable offense. Conduct contrary to 
good morals is a social question in a sense. 

What we are about to vote on is this very sentence, and 
nothing else: 


Such conduct is hereby condemned. 


This matter is submitted to us to vote on. I consider it a 
matter of grave importance. An act may be contrary to good 
morals when committed by a Senator which can only affect his 
own standing, his own influence, his own reputation, and the 
reputation and welfare of his own State. In such matters as 
that I agree with the Senator from Massachusetts that the 
matter is largely one between the Senator and his constituents. 
But there are other matters that arise from the conduct of a 
Senator that go beyond his own personal interests or even the 
interests of his own State. This is one of them. The conduct 
involved here affects the whole system of legislation in the 
United States Senate. It affects the entire legislation of this 
body. It affects the facts upon which this body must act. The 
conduct referred to here is conduct that may result in the de- 
ception of the United States Senate, and in their failure to legis- 
late as they shouid legislate. 

I should not like to vote to charge the Senator from Connecti- 
cut with dishonor. I do not believe he is charged with any such 
conduct. I think the charge here is simply a condemnation of 
what he did. There is not a soul in this body so far who has 
risen and said that he does not condemn his conduct except the 
Senator from Connecticut. His dear friend and colleague and 
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associate the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gitterr], who 
is in entire accord with him on all of his political views, by his 
speech condemned the conduct. The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor], who has charge of this legislation, condemns the con- 
duct. Let us see how he condemns it. 

Here is his substitute: 


Resolved, That the Senate disapproves the employment, as a clerk to 
a Senator or committee of the Senate, of any person who at any time 
during his service as such clerk has been or is employed by any indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, or association engaged in the manu- 
facture, production, or importation of articles affected by tariff legisla- 
tion, or by any association or group of such manufacturers, producers, 
or importers. 


That is a condemnation of the employment of this man. Of 
course, the substitute offered by the Senator from Utah is not 
condemnatory of taking the man into a secret session of a sub- 
committee of the Finance Committee that was finally framing 
the bill; but, even if it did that, it would be nothing Lut a 
condemnation, the same as we find in the original resolution. 

The only difference between the substitute and the resolution 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is this: 
The Senator from Utah in offering his substitute desires to get 
away from the exact question that is before us, while the 
Senator from Nebraska realizes that this question is before us 
by virtue of a report of a subcommittee of this body, and he 
simply acts upon that report. I do not see how he could have 
drawn this resolution with any greater kindness toward the 
Senator from Connecticut than it has been drawn. In view of 
that report, and the admitted facts before this body—even the 
facts admitted by the Senator from Connecticut himself—I do 
not see how he could have made it any milder than to say: 


And such conduct is hereby condemned. 


It has already been condemned by everyone who has spoken 
except the Senator from Connecticut, and condemned by every 
other Senator through silence. As I said before, the resolution 
does not charge dishonor, but it expresses the unanimous senti- 
ment of this body, in my opinion, with the exception of the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

It can not be avoided. We can not vote for a substitute such 


as the Senator from Utah offers which deals with the employ- 
ment of clerks simply saying that we disapprove the employ- 


ment of clerks when they are interested in a matter by virtue 
of other employment. We can not do that now. Why, to do 
that is to avoid the issue. If we vote for the substitute, 
it is just as much a condemnation in fact as if we voted for 
the resolution of the Senator from Nebraska. It disapproves 
such conduct. You may use the word “disapprove” or you 
may use the word “condemn”; but what is the difference be- 
tween disapproving conduct and condemning conduct? The only 
difference that I see is that “ condemning” is a stronger word 
than “disapproving.” “ Disapproving” may mean, “ Well, per- 
sonally I do not like that.” ‘“ Condemning,”’ when it ex- 
presses the sentiment of the Senate of the United States by a 
majority vote, means that it shall not be done in the future; 
that there shall be no question in the future that such conduct 
is condemned. It is a notice even to the Senator from Con- 
necticut—who acted, as he says, thoughtlessly in this matter; 
and I have no doubt he did—it is a notice to him that hereafter 
in dealing with matters of such vast importance as the system 
of legislation in this body he shall be more careful. He may 
not believe now that his conduct should be condemned; but 
every Member of this body has indicated by his silence or by his 
speech that he does not agree with him; and we are compelled 
now to say that this conduct as reported by this committee is 
condemned by the Senate. 

There is one word in the resolution that I do not like; and 
that is found at the end of line 7 and the beginning of line 8S— 

Is contrary to good morals and senatorial ethics and tends to bring 
the Senate into dishonor and disrepute. 


I do not think it tends to bring the Senate into dishonor, I 
think it tends to bring the Senate into disrepute; that that is 
the correct description of the effect of the conduct upon the 
United States in the eyes of the people of the country. Beliey- 
ing as I do, I shall vote for it with that idea. I would much 
rather, though, have the words “ dishonor and” stricken out of 
the resolution, so that we may have the whole resolution in 
conformity with the expression of the sentiment of the Senate. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Would not the Senator also ask that the phrase 
“good morals” be stricken out, because that seems to carry 
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with it the idea that there was an intention to violate good 
morals. There is not any such thing as an immoral or dishon- 
est act unless the person who commits it does so intentionally. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I can not agree with that. I have already 
tried to draw the distinction I have in my mind between an act 
that is contrary to public morals and an act that is dishonorable. 
I think that any act that is conducive to wrong legislation in 
this body, through a deception as to a fact, is contrary to good 
morals, and I take the word “ morals” in the ordinary sense in 
which we use it with regard to public acts. 

Mr. FESS. The difficulty is that there is possible the in- 
terpretation that you are declaring that a Senator is immoral. 
I do not like that language. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator must keep in mind all the time, 
as I have urged the Senator from Connecticut to do, that this 
resolution was not drawn as a personal resolution. It does not 
charge the Senator himself with being immoral. It charges this 
conduct as reported, and standing undisputed, the conduct it- 
self, as contrary to good morals; and I think it is. 

Mr. FESS. While I might agree with that, how can you 
make that statement without attributing the immorality to the 
party about whose action you are complaining? 

Mr. PITTMAN. If this resolution stated that the Senator 
from Connecticut was deliberately guilty of immoral conduct, it 
would be one thing. I believe that a man may be intentionally 
or unintentionally guilty of conduct which is contrary to good 
morals. No matter what he thinks about it, or what his inten- 
tion is, we are not interested in his intention, what we are inter- 
ested in is a certain act. Whether he committed that act by 
mistake, unintentionally, or thoughtlessly, is beyond our con- 
sideration here. What we are dealing with now is a certain 
state of facts as those facts appear from the committee report 
to the Senate, and by admitted statements. 

The question is, Shall we condemn that conduct? Everybody 
admits that we should, except the Senator from Connecticut, 
and when I say that I mean by their speeches and by their 
silence they have admitted it, and if there is anyone here who 
does not condemn it, of course he has an opportunity to say so 
now. The conduct is condemned. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Would not the Senator’s viewpoint be carried 
into execution if the substitute for the resolution offered by the 
Senator from Utah, attacking the practice rather than directly 
censuring a colleague, were adopted? In other words, everyone, 
of course, clearly knows that it is directed to our colleague’s 
action, but nevertheless, as a matter of record for all time to 
come, is it not better to have a more general resolution, as indi- 
cated by the language in the substitute, without necessarily 
directly criticizing the individual? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The resolution of the Senator from Utah as 
a separate resolution, of course, to disapprove of the taking of 
interested experts into the executive meetings in the committee, 
would be a very good rule for the Senate to adopt after a while, 
but we are not now engaged in a discussion of rules. We are 
not now engaged in a discussion of abstract questions. We have 
a certain specific state of facts before us. We are not to deter- 
mine who shall hire a clerk, or how he shall be hired, or when 
he shall be hired, but we are to determine whether or not cer- 
tain acts reported to us and admitted are to be condemned or 
approved. That is what we are up against. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Does not the substitute clearly indicate that 
viewpoint? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; it does not. 

Mr. EDGE. That we are censuring the practice, and even 
broadening the resolution to include possibly other practices? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; not at all. Nobody on earth would 
know what this resolution refers to. The substitute provides: 


Resolved, That the Senate disapproves the employment as a clerk to 
a Senator or committee of the Senate of any person who at any time 
during his service as such clerk has been or is employed by any indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, or association engaged in the manufac- 
ture, production, or importation of articles affected by tariff legislation, 
or by any association or group of such manufacturers. 


And so forth. That is simply laying down some ethics with 
regard to employing clerks. 

Mr. EDGE. Does the Senator have the slightest doubt or 
does he think the country would have the slightest doubt as to 
what act or possible future acts that was directed to? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; the country would naturally think we 
were either carried away by our sentiment and our friendship, 
or by fear or cowardice. There could be no way of getting 
around it. If the substitute means the same thing and does not 
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say the same thing, nothing on earth but one of those senti- 
ments could influence us to sidetrack and sidestep and by sub- 
terfuge try to do something we were afraid openly to do. 

I have the strongest friendship, as I have said before, for 
the Senator from Connecticut. I admire his work. I admire 
him as a man. I think personally this matter was purely 
thoughtless on his part. Others may think differently. But I 
am satisfied, as I have said before, that no milder resolution 
could possibly be drawn. We have to say either that such 
conduct is hereby condemned or that it is approved. That is 
the issue that is put before us. There is no other issue. That 
issue comes before us in the form, first, of a report of a sub- 
committee as to certain facts. Those facts in that report are 
before this body. The facts in that report have been discussed 
before this body. There has been a difference of opinion about 
it. The Senator from Connecticut thinks it is perfectly proper, 
and has so stated in a speech made on the floor of the Senate 
when the report first came in. The rest of the Senate does not 
think that conduct is proper, as I judge from their silence and 
from their speeches. The Senator from Nebraska introduced a 
resolution to test the question as to how we stand on the 
matter and that is before us. We have either to condemn the 
conduct or to approve it. The substitute resolution means 
nothing. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before I vote on this resolution 
I want to say a word, so that no improper implications may be 
drawn from my vote. 

I think the action of the Senator from Connecticut in em- 
ploying Mr. Eyanson was a mistake, and I think that each and 
all of us agree that it was a mistake. It was one of those 
mistakes which, if permitted to grow into a practice, or to 
receive the acquiescence or conniving approval of the Senate, 
would undoubtedly be deeply injurious to the work of the 
Senate. As has been said, it had to do with sources of infor- 
mation upon which the Senate acts. 

I believe that the Senator from Connecticut feels in his 
heart that it was a mistake. I am sure that his best friends 
in this Chamber feel that it was a mistake. But I do not wish 
by my vote to have it inferred that I think the Senator from 
Connecticut intended any corrupt or wrongful purpose. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. In view of the statement of the Senator from 
Idaho, and the statements which have been made by everyone 
whom I have heard speak, either in the Chamber or privately, 
to the effect that they do not suspect and have not suspected 
that the Senator from Connecticut was moved by corrupt or 
mercenary motives, I wonder if the Senator from Nebraska 
would not accept an amendment to his resolution clearly stating 
such feeling on the part of the Members of the Senate. Will 
the Senator from Nebraska advise me as to whether an amend- 
ment to the resolution which he has offered, as follows 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, suppose the Senator defer until 
I get through. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator from Idaho just said that the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut in his own heart felt his mistake. The 
Senator from Connecticut this morning did not indicate any 
such feeling in his heart by his statement. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Connecticut is under criti- 
cism, under fire, and I can well understand that he may not be 
conscious of just how he would feel if the situation were differ- 
ent. But I venture to say that the Senator from Connecticut 
never would do this thing again, and for that reason I am sure 
that he thinks it was a mistake. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, does not the Senator think that, in 
justice to the Senate, then, the Senator from Connecticut ought 
to state that? 

Mr. BORAH. I must permit the Senator from Connecticut to 
pursue his own course. 

I was going to say, Mr. President, that I do not wish my vote 
to be construed as indicating that I think the Senator from Con- 
necticut deliberately and premeditatively entered upon a scheme 
to deceive the Senate with reference to these facts. Neverthe- 
less I thoroughly agree with those who contend that the acts 
in and of themselves are contrary to good morals, and have a 
tendency to vring the Senate into disrepute. The fact that the 
acts were founded upon a mistake of judgment does not relieve 
them of their wrongful tendency. 

As I see this resolution, after thinking it over, it does not 
seem to me to admit of any other construction than that. It 
says: 
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That the action of the Senator from Connecticut, Mr. BineHam, 
in placing Mr. Charles L. Eyanson upon the official rolls of the Senate 
at the time and in the manner set forth in the report of the Committee 
on the Judiciary— 


And so forth. We are dealing there solely with the facts rela- 
tive to employing this gentleman and placing him upon the pay 
roll. We are not going back of that matter and inquiring into 
his motive, undertaking to estimate it, and therefore assess pun- 
ishment for it. We take a naked fact, undisputed, unchallenged, 
to wit, that the Senator from Connecticut employed Mr. Pyan- 
son under certain circumstances, as reported by the committee; 
and deal with that as a fact, as an incident. The employing of 
Mr. Eyanson by the Senator from Connecticut, we say, whether 
he so intended it or not, is contrary to good morals and sena- 
torial ethics. Such a practice would in the end be injurious to 
the public interest. 

Is there anyone in the Senate Chamber who thinks that is 
not true? For myself, I eliminate the purpose, the motive, the 
design, the intent, upon the part of the Senator from Con- 
necticut, and do so sincerely, but I do thoroughly agree with 
the proposition that the practice itself should not go un- 
challenged, and that in condemning the practice and in con- 
demning the steps which were taken we are dealing with it as 
a practice, and not otherwise. 

The resolution says, furthermore, that it is contrary to good 
morals avd senatorial ethics. I think it can be contrary to 
good morals, and I think anyone may do acts or initiate prac- 
tices which may be contrary to good morals, without having 
the intent or the purpose perhaps to accomplish that end. 

Something has been intimated, indeed said—and I think 
that is the second mistake which the Senator from Connecticut 
made—that this committee was more or less stacked, and it 
has been intimated this morning that had the committee been 
different, had there been a different membership on the com- 
mittee, a different result might have come about. Do Senators 
stop to think what that implies? 

Mr. GILLETT. Is the Senator referring to me? 

Mr. BORAH. I am referring to anybody who has such an 
idea. 

Mr. GILLETT. I made no such remark. 

Mr, BORAH. But does anyone stop to think what that im- 
plies? It implies that if those who are called “ regulars” had 
been upon the committee they either would have smothered 
the facts or they would have failed to bring out the facts. No 
one wants that inference, I presume, so let us stop talking 
about the proposition that the committee was unfair, that it 
was “stacked,” that it had a purpose to accomplish, and that 
purpose was to condemn the Senator from Connecticut. The 
committee was not unfair. Let some one turn to the report and 
point wherein the report is untrue or incorrect, and where the 
facts are not as there stated. 

When I was appointed upon the committee I realized that I 
could not give very much time to it. I went to the chairman of 
the committee and begged to be relieved from membership, 
but it was thought I should remain and I did so. I have been 
there I confess very little of the time and shall be there very 
little until the tariff bill has been disposed of in the Senate. 
But, Mr. President, there was no unfairness in the committee or 
its report, unless by unfairness it is meant that the committee 
did bring out the facts and fairness would be a failure to 
bring out the facts. What is meant when it is said the mem- 
bers of the committee are unfair? Does anybody dispute the 
facts as they were brought out, or should we have had a com- 
mittee which was “fair” and therefore would have smothered 
the facts? 

I sat with the able Senator from Montana [Mr. WaLsH] one 
time in the investigation of the conduct of a very noted Demo- 
crat. Whatever his politics may be and whatever his partisan- 
ship may be, I have never been able to discover that as an in- 
vestigator he is controlled in any sense by partisan feeling. He 
certainly was not in that instance. No Democrat ever received 
a more condemnatory charge against him than was laid against 
this one by the Senator from Montana after he completed the 
task. He is a ruthless investigator, and that is precisely what 
we need, not because it happened to be in this instance the 
Senator from Connecticut, but because we deal with a class of 
men some of whom have neither conscience nor a sound con- 
ception of morals. 

Having said what I have, I shall vote for the resolution. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I endeavored to offer an amend- 
ment to the pending resolution, but did not do so at the request 
of the Senator from Connecticut, who wished to make a state- 
ment. 

I shall vote for the Smoot substitute, and if it is not adopted 
I shall propose to amend, in line 6, by striking out the words 
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“good morals”; at the beginning of line 7 the word “and”; and 
in line 7 the words “ and tends to bring the Senate into dishonor 
and disrepute, and such conduct is hereby condemned,” which 
would leave the words “is contrary to senatorial ethics,” and 
the resolution will read as follows: 


Resolved, That the action of the Senator from Connecticut, Mr. 
BINGHAM, in placing Mr. Charles L. Eyanson upon the official rolls of the 
Senate at the time and in the manner set forth in the report of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary (Rept. No. 43, 71st 
Cong., Ist sess.) is contrary to senatorial ethics. 


I do not take the position—and never expect to take it—that 
any man except myself could bring me into dishonor and disre- 
pute. It does not make any difference to me what any Senator 
in this body does or any harm that any of them may do; they 
can not bring me into disrepute or dishonor. 

If I had my way I would change the title of the resolution to 
read: “A resolution to perpetuate the Hon. Hiram BINGHAM as 
a Member of the Senate of the United States,” because if the 
people for whom he has been working, the people whom he is 
here to represent, appreciate his services and appreciate now 
how he is being treated, they will do for him just like 
South Carolina did for Hon. Preston Brooks when he was here. 
He was criticized and resigned and went home and was unani- 
mously reelected to the House of Representatives until he died, 
while still a Member of the House. 

Then Senator Tillman was censured on one occasion, which I 
notice was referred to in a morning paper, and South Carolina 
sent him back here without opposition unanimously until his 
death. I presume that the people of Connecticut are just as 
appreciative as are the people of South Carolina. So far as I 
am concerned, I shall vote for the substitute offered by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and if the resolution is not 
amended I shall most assuredly vote against it for the reasons 
I have just stated. 

Of course, the Senator from Connecticut may have made a 
mistake. I do not say that he did not. But what is the differ- 
ence between getting a man to help write a schedule in the tarift 
bill and getting a man to write a speech for a Senator and then 
that Senator getting up here and reading it? I do not see 
where there is any difference at all unless the Senator states 
when he starts that speech that it was written by a certain 
expert on a tariff question, or some other question, or when he 
winds up his speech he states that “ the speech was written for 
me by Mr. So-and-so, who is an expert on the subject which I 
have been discussing.” 

The Senator from Connecticut may have made a mistake, but 
if he did I believe it was an honest mistake. I do not believe 
he did it with any dishonorable intention. I do not believe he 
did it to deceive anybody or to hurt anybody. I think if he did 
make a mistake it was probably, indeed, through overzealous- 
ness in an endeavor to take care of his constituents. I would 
like to have any man on the floor of the Senate state if he is 
not here to represent his constituents. I vote as I please. I 
recognize no caucus, I recognize no leader, I recognize no boss 
but the people of the State of South Carolina. When they do 
not like the way I vote they can have another Senator and I 
shall make no complaint. I had to beat one to get here, and T 
can not blame another for trying to beat me if he wants to 
come to the Senate. That is for him to determine and the 
people there to decide. 

If a manufacturing proposition were to come up here and I 
was interested in the tariff, which I am not—I am opposed to 
the tariff, and I am going to vote against the whole business 
when the time comes. That is my position, and I do not care 
who knows it. The people of Sofith Carolina know it. Senator 
Tillman once said, “If there is any stealing going on I want 
my part,” but I do not think he meant that literally, as some of 
the newspapers attempted to take it. But if we are going to 
have a tariff and if we have anything in South Carolina that 
the tariff will help, I would like to see it taken care of in the 
bill, of course. That is but natural. 

I am here with my colleague to look after the interests of the 
people of South Carolina. I try to do it honestly and in a 
straightforward manner. If the cotton-mill people of my State 
were to send me statistics or send me a speech or were to send a 
man here to me with statistics and facts to help them, I would 
not hesitate a moment to put the situation before the Senate, but 
when I did it I would say, “ This information comes from the 
cotton-mill people of my State, or from the cotton-mill boys and 
girls who work in the cotton mills in my State.” 

I do not believe in condemning a man for being dishonorable, 
for being immoral. Many of us may be condemned by people if 
we do things which we do not believe are immoral, but which 
they might believe are so. We might condemn every man in the 
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be informed to-morrow about everybody that does take a drink, 
except me. They will not be able to say that about me because 
I was unfortunate enough not to be invited to this dinner which 
I understand a Senator will tell us about to-morrow. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

I do not think the Senate should condemn a man as the reso- 
lution proposes to do. I have nothing to say as to the “ pack- 
ing” of the committee. I do not think it was “packed.” I do 
not think the committee did anything dishonorable, but I think 
it is a mistake to let the chairman of any committee name a sub- 
committee for any purpose. The committee itself is appointed 
to do its work and the committee itself should do the work. I 
am not censuring anybody. We have in the Senate now an 
instance of a subcommittee that was appointed to consider a 
certain matter. We are going into the third week since its ap- 
pointment to do something that is growing older and older every 
day, something that every day’s delay brings a less opportunity 
to present the facts to that subcommittee, and yet because of the 
absence of one Senator—and I do not blame him for being absent 
under the circumstances—the brakes must be put on and every- 
thing must stand still. I think that in the Senate when a com- 
mittee is appointed the majority should have, of course, a ma- 
jority of the committee. When it comes to a subcomimttee I 
think it should be appointed in the same proportion. 

I want to say that while I do not criticize the committee, 
nevertheless I have heard very severe criticism of the personnel 
of the committee, and I have heard some go so far as to say 
or some have expressed themselves upon it to the effect that it 
was done, not to hurt the Senator from Connecticut, but to make 
an impression in reference to the tariff bill now before the Sen- 
ate. I do not believe that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator tell who said that? 

Mr. BLEASE. No; I will not. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Then why did the Senator detail it when 
he will not name the author of it? 

Mr. BLEASE. If the Senator is very anxious to know I will 
tell him. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let us have it. 

Mr. BLEASE. That is what I am going to tell—that until 
I heard the explanation of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] this morning that is what I thought. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. What was that? 

Mr. BLEASE. That the committee was trying to gain an 
advantage in the tariff fight. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What made the Senator think that? 

Mr. BLEASE. From this report. 

Mr. CARAWAY. From the report? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes; and I have a right to take my own view 
about it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is there in the report that justifies 
the Senator in thinking that? 

Mr. BLEASE. I do not propose to become involved in a con- 
troversy with the Senator from Arkansas. I have a right to 
my own opinion and he has a right to his. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And I am going to express it. 

Mr. BLEASE. I am responsible in this Hall for what I say, 
and outside, too. 

Mr. CARAWAY. All right. 

Mr. BLEASE. I repeat that I did think, when the commit- 
tee was appointed, that it should have been comprised of 2 
Democrats, 2 Republicans, and 1 Progressive. If I had had 
the appointment of the committee that is the way I would 
have named the members. But I am not criticizing the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. I am not criticizing anybody. 
I am simply giving my view of the situation as I see it. 

When I said a while ago what I did about the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] I meant that I did believe when the 
committee was appointed that it was not the purpose to have 
the committee do anything to hurt the Senator from Connecticut, 
but the purpose was to create an impression against the manu- 
facturers of New England and thereby attempt to gain some- 
where an advantage in the tariff bill. I have a right to that 
opinion. I am not censuring anybody at all. I held to that 
opinion until I heard the distinguished Senator from Nebraska, 
who appointed the subcommittee, make his statement this morn- 
ing. I know that he is an honorable, high-toned Senator, and 
I believe what he said, and I accept what he said as true. 
When the committee makes the same statement I accept what 
they say as true. 

Therefore I am not charging anybody with anything wrong; 
I do not intend to intimate that anybody did anything wrong; 
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matter, and I shall most assuredly cast my vote as I believe, 
and that is that the Senator from Connecticut has violated the 
ethics of the Senate and hag possibly been guilty of an error, 
but I do not believe that he has benefited by one copper or has 
done anything that he himself at that time thought improper 
or considered an improper act, and certainly nothing dishon- 
erable, and I hope the resolution will be so modified. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Mr. President, I do not intend to say any- 
thing except in reply to the Senator from South Carolina, who 
says that he has a source of information which he conceals. 
There is not a word in the report that any honest man can read 
and say there is partisanship in it. Personally I have been 
very fond of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrneHam]. 
I have been one of those who predicted for him a very brilliant 
career, and if it had not been for his statement this morning, I 
had intended to ask the Senate to excuse me from voting on the 
resolution because I had replied to some of his criticisms of the 
committee. I want to say to the Senator from Connecticut that 
I do not care at all for his criticism. It did not anger me then 
and it does not anger me now. But, as I said, until he read 
his statement this morning, I had intended to ask the Senate 
to excuse me from voting on the resolution because I have 
ane to his statement in language that was possibly a little 
ntensive. 

So far as I have been able to discover, the committee has not 
had any disposition to spare anybody or to question anybody’s 
right to immunity because he is a Republican or a Democrat. 
Of all the thoroughly and utterly unreliable people that have 
been before the committee, it is the *man representing the 
Southern Tariff League. He claims Texas as his home, and at 
least the president of that league said that he is a loyal Demo- 
erat. His conduct was so absolutely reprehensible that no one 
could hear it and condone it, and nobody who heard Arnold’s 
testimony believed a word he said. 

No one hesitated to inform him of that fact; and coming 
into this transaction with the Senator from Connecticut was, as 
I am told, the leading Democrat of that State, Mr. Hubbard. 
If Mr. Hubbard thinks he has got off lightly because he is a 
Democrat, I would be kind of curious to know what he expected 
to get. 

I have not had in this particular case any more feeling be- 
cause the Senator was from Connecticut than I would have had 
had he been from any other State or of any other party. I 
would not have said that if it had not been for the statement 
of the Senator from South Carolina. There is not a word in 
the record—and I repeat it—there is not a word in the report— 
and I repeat it—that any honest man can read and say there is 
anything partisan in it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Utah in the nature 
of a substitute for the resolution of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, before a vote is taken I 
feel that in justice to the Senate some Senator should say some- 
thing in defense of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bine- 
HAM]. It has been charged, if you please, that the committee 
which investigated the subject was prejudiced and framed 
against him. Nobody, however, has pointed out wherein the 
testimony could have been changed if the committee had been 
made up altogether of so-called Old Guard Republicans. 
Nobody has pointed out wherein different evidence would have 
been adduced if the committee had been composed of old-guard 
Republicans. It is with a good deal of hesitation that I vote 
to condemn any man, but it seems to me that if there are those 
on the other side who hold views opposite to those which have 
been expressed on the floor of the Senate, they ought now to ex- 
press those views. The only Senator who has stood up here 
on the floor of the Senate and even said a kindly thing in 
defense of the Senator from Connecticut at ail has been the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Bieasp]. It seems to me 
that it is rather strange that none of the so-called Old Guard 
Republicans on the other side have stood up and tried to sub- 
stantiate one single thing that the Senator from Connecticut has 
said or have tried to defend the things that he has done. 

I should like to hear from the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reep]. He is a very able constitutional lawyer, and I should 
like to haye an expression from him as to what he thinks about 
the acts that were committed by the Senator from Connecticut. 
I should like also to have an expression from him as to what he 
thinks in reference to the law, and I should like to have him 
say how he thinks—if he does so think—the evidence could 
have been changed providing a different committee had been 
appointed. 

I think it would be well also if such a distinguished Senator 
as the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fress] would tell us wherein he 
thinks the committee was framed against the Senator from 
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Connecticut, or why he thinks, if he does so think, the resolu- 
tion should not be passed as it is drawn. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Montana 
yield to me? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Ohio has never intimated or 
thought that the committee was packed. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am very glad to have that expression 
from the Senator from Ohio. ‘ 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Ohio can very easily see, how- 
ever, how it might be interpreted that the committee was inter- 
ested in bringing about a result that would have a bad effect 
upon the tariff legislation now pending before us. I consider 
that the public might be inclined to think, in view of the activity 
of the committee on the floor during the consideration of the 
pending bill, that there was some desire further to complicate 
the tariff legislation. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am very glad to have the Senator’s view 
with reference to that, and I am glad to know. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator will yield for just one moment 
further—— 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I hesitate, however, to vote the imputation that 
any man of responsibility commits an immoral act unless I am 
convinced that what he did was intentional. Of course, there 
may be a mistake of judgment without there being a wrongful 
intention. I think in this instance there was a serious mistake 
of judgment; I have no doubt of it; but I certainly think there 
is no wrongful intention to be attributed to the Senator from 
Connecticut. As was said a while ago, I can not imagine any- 
one who knows the Senator from Connecticut ascribing to him 
any corrupt motive, and I should hesitate very much to vote— 
and I shall not vote—the imputation that he was either immoral 
or dishonorable. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am very glad to have the Senator’s 
views. I want to say that while the Senator from Connecticut 
and I probably differ in politics as widely as does the North 
Pole from the South Pole, I have never said, so far as he was 
concerned, that there was any criminal intent in connection 
with his action in the matter; but when the Senator from Con- 
necticut charges that the committee was framed against him, and 
when the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GiLLerr] himself 
seems to take the same position and tries to substantiate the 
statement of the Senator from Connecticut that the committee 
had been unfairly selected, I think it ought to be pointed out by 
those who feel that way about it how the evidence could have 
been changed if there should have been a change in the com- 
mittee; what other witnesses could have been called; and what 
other facts could have been brought out to have changed the 
report submitted by the special committee. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. GILLETT. The Senator somewhat misunderstood me if 
he thought I said that if the committee was packed it had any 
effect in this case. I made no such suggestion at all. I simply 
said that I did think that the action of the Senator from 
Nebraska in appointing the committee in this way was preju- 
diced and not impartial, and I thought it did not deserve the 
approval of the Senate; but I thought nevertheless in that case, 
as in this case, it is not a matter as to which the Senate ought 
to express its disapproval. 

Mr. WHEELER. I should be glad to get the Senator’s view- 
point as to just what he does think the Senate ought to do with 
reference to expressing its approval or disapproval of this case. 

Mr. GILLETT, I think it ought to do nothing. I do not 
think it is a matter that deserves the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am very glad to have the Senator’s view- 
point with reference to that also; but, as I recall, the Senator 
from Connecticut voluntarily went before the special committee, 
which he said was packed against him, and asked to be heard. 
I may be mistaken; I am speaking largely from information 
derived from the newspapers; but he went there voluntarily 
and asked to be heard; he gave his testimony voluntarily, and it 
seems to me, if he had felt for one moment that the committee 
was packed against him, that he surely would not have gone 
before it voluntarily and asked them to hear his testimony. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. WHEELER, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The general impression seems to be that 
the attack made by the Senator from Connecticut provoked the 
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pending resolution. 
that? 

Mr. WHEELER. Not at all. I will say to the Senator that 
if the Senator from Connecticut had risen in his place and said 
to the Senate what everyone else has said who has spoken on 
this matter, namely, that he had made a mistake and that he 
was sorry for it, I would not have voted for a resolution to con- 
demn him; but, Mr. President, when he stands on this floor and 
says, “I have not made any mistake; what I have done is cor- 
rect and I have no apology to make,” where does he place the 
Members of the Senate? He puts his friends on the other side 
and he puts everyone on this side as doing—what? Hither of 
commending his action by our vote or else condemning the act 
which he committed. If the Senator from Delaware wants to 
be placed in the position of commending the act of the Senator 
from Connecticut and saying that it was right, that the Senator 
from Connecticut made no mistake, then, of course, he will vote 
against the pending resolution, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me again? 

Mr. WHEELER. 
Delaware. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The general impression seems to me that 
there would be required of the Senator from Connecticut in 
order that he might avoid the adoption of this resolution two 
apologies ; one for employing Eyanson, and the other for making 
the attack on the committee. Does the Senator from Montana 
know whether or not that is correct? 

Mr. WHEELER. I certainly do not. I never heard such a 
thing intimated and I should like to ask the Senator from 
Delaware where he obtains this general impression? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Fronr the accounts in many daily news- 
papers, which have been published all during the past week. 

Mr. WHEELER. Can the Senator give the name of one of 
them? 

Mr. HASTINGS. It has been suggested by the newspaper 
reporters that the impression is that the Senator from Con- 
necticut, in order to avoid the adoption of the pending resolu- 
tion, must make two apologies to the Senate, one for employing 
Eyanson, and the other for his attack on the committee. I am 
not saying that is true; I am saying that is the general 
impression. 

Mr. WHEELER. 

Mr. HASTINGS. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
second place—— 

Mr. HASTINGS. Very well. 

Mr. WHEELER. And, in the second place, I should like to 
ask the Senator in what newspaper he saw that statement? 
Will the Senator tell nre one newspaper in which he saw it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to his colleague? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am waiting for an answer from the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have not the newspapers here before me. 
I presume every Senator has read them. 

Mr. WHEELER. Can the Senator tell me one single news- 
paper in which the Senator read that statement? Can he give 
me the name of one such newspaper? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am not giving any names. All the Sena- 
tor has to do is to read all of them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. Now I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I rose to assure the 
Senator from Delaware that he has been entirely misinformed. 
Speaking for myself, the strictures of the Senator from Con 
necticut as to the make-up of the committee are matters of 
entire indifference to me, and I have talked with other members 
of the committee and am prepared to say that they join with 
me in that expression. They ask no apology whatever from the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I merely rose, in the first 
place, to say that I was anxious to learn what the view was 
of those who are opposed to the pending resolution. Every 
Senator who has stood on the floor of the Senate thus far except 
the Senator from Connecticut has condemned his action. They 
have said that he made a mistake; that what he did was wrong. 
I should like to hear some one from the Republican side, some 
one from the so-called Old Guard give us his views with 
reference to the matter, and state whether he feels that the 
actions of the Senator from Connecticut in employing Eyanson 
secretly and having him in the secret sessions of the committee 
were correct. As I said in the beginning, it is with a great deal 
of regret that I feel compelled to vote for the pending resolu- 
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tion. I sincerely dislike to have to do so, but unless some ex- 
planation is made I do not see how any Member of the Senate 
can do otherwise. 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. GOULD. Mr. President, the Senator just made a remark 
which seems to me to—— 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator speak a little louder, so 
that we can hear what he is saying? 

Mr. GOULD. I will try to do so. I think it hardly fair to 
suggest that no Senator on this side is satisfied with the expla- 
nation which has been given by the Senator from Connecticut. 
Not a great deal has been said about it either way; but the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] made a very good 
explanation, and if the Senator from Montana wishes to know 
why the Senator from Connecticut does not apologize, let me 
say that, in my opinion, he has made a fair and square state- 
ment of just what he did and why he did it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I take it, then, that the Senator from 
Maine approves of the actions of the Senator from Connecticut 
in this matter. Is that correct? 

Mr. GOULD. I approve of the stand that he has taken. He 
is not going to get up here and make such an apology that some 
man who is going to run for office next year can go home and 
say to his constituency, “I made one of the best men, one of the 
biggest men in the Senate take off his hat to me, and get down 
and pray for my forgiveness.” No, sir! He is not that kind 
of a man. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator from Maine approve of 
the actions of the Senator from Connecticut in employing 
Eyanson? 

Mr. GOULD. 
what he did. 

Mr. WHEELER. And the Senator approves of his actions? 

Mr. EDGE. He did not say that. 

Mr. GOULD. I approve of what he said. 

We have spent a lot of time here on something that seems 
to me to be very foolish. The country is going to condemn the 
Senate more for these dilatory acts and investigations and fool- 
ish stuff, delaying the regular, legitimate business to which 
we ought to attend, than it is going to condemn any individual 
for what he has said or doné. 

Now, I do not like this resolution. 

Mr. WHEELER. Has the Senator any further question that 
he desires to ask, or is he going to make a speech? 

Mr. GOULD. I thought the Senator from Montana was 
through. Go ahead. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am perfectly willing to yield to the 
Senator for a further question, if he has one; but I was going 
to conclude and yield the floor. 

The Senator from Maine states that we shall be condemned 
because of the fact that we take up this resolution. Frankly, 
I do not know that I would have introduced the resolution ; but 
the question for the Senate to decide is, Shall the resolution be 
adopted or not? The resolution is before us. As I said a 
moment ago, in view of the attitude of the Senator from Con- 
necticut {a standing up here and saying that he feels that his 
actions were justified and that there was nothing wrong about 
them, I do not see that there is anything that any man can do 
except to say one of two things: Either, “I believe in what he 
did” or “I do not believe in what he did.” If a Senator says 
to himself, “I do not believe that what the Senator from Con- 
necticut di¢ is right,” then he is going to vote for the reso- 
lution. If he believes that what the Senator from Connecticut 
did was right, then, of course, he ought to vote against the 
resolution. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I had not meant to say anything 
in this debate, but the challenge of the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. WHEELER] prompts me to reply. 

I think we have spent a lot of time in discussing nonessen- 
tials. The matter of the make-up of the committee that made 
this investigation is wholly immaterial, because no one ques- 
tions its judgment on the facts. It has made a report on 
apparently undisputed evidence; and that report, as I under- 
stand, would not be the least bit different if any other five 
Senators were on that committee than the five who were named. 

I understand that the Senator from Connecticut complained 
of the make-up of the committee; but I assumed at the time 
that his complaint was based upon the fact that the members of 
the committee had handled him very roughly, according to the 
newspapers, and without that courtesy which he expected from 
its membership. I could not see that that made any difference 
in the facts of the case. It might give him ground for complaint 
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against the individuals of the committee, but it did not change 
the Eyanson affair one way or the other. As far as I can see, 
it has nothing whatever to do with the determination of the 
pending resolution, 

As for the criticism made of the committee by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GriLuert], it seems to me that that is 
perhaps a little bit premature. I have no reason to think that 
the committee is not going to call some of the many lobbyists 
that throng this building representing the importers and the 
people who believe in free trade or lower tariffs. There are 
pienty of them here for them to call, and I assume that in fair- 
ness the committee will call them; and until they have had a 
chance to do it I do not think it is ineumbent apon us to criticize 
the committee, or the chairman who appointed them, for any 
want of fairness. 

Now I will answer the Senator candidly what I think about 
the Eyanson incident. 

I think that the employment of Mr. Eyanson under the cir- 
cumstances was regrettable, unwise, and very much to be de- 
plored. What the Senator from Connecticut thinks about it he 
has told us, and those of us who have spoken have tried to be 
equally frank. I do not believe, however, that anyone in this 
body could for one moment claim that the motive of the Senator 
from Connecticut was dishonorable or dishonest or corrupt. I 
think his action was indiscreet and unwise, and from the bottom 
of my heart I am sorry for it; but it was not corrupt, it was not 
dishonest, and it was not dishonorable. 

As far as its practical results went, they were nil. We saw 
Eyanson sitting there for two or three days. He never said a 
word to me but “ Good morning.” I do not think he said a word 
to any other member of the committee. If he did, I did not 
notice it, or do not remember having noticed it. It had no effect 
whatsoever. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. EDGE. Right in that connection, in view of the fact 
that a statement was introduced into the Rrecorp by the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WatsH] some time back which gave the 
figures of the pending bill as reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee as compared to existing law, showing a general in- 
crease, it seems to me a very pertinent time to draw attention 
to the fact that so far as the Finance Committee Republicans 
were concerned, their action on these industrial rates, with 
Eyanson in the room or out of the room, will show a decided 
reduction under the House bill all along the line. So, instead of 
Mr. Eyanson’s presence or employment being of any benefit to 
the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association, it was just the 
reverse. 

Mr. REED. At the same time, I do not think he ought to 
have been there, and I know the Senator from New Jersey 
agrees with me on that, 

Perhaps, however, I attach too much importance to what we 
are about to do. It seems to me that the opinion of any indi- 
vidual Senator is of comparatively slight moment; but when the 
Senate as a body pronounces judgment of condemnation upon 
one of its Members, that, to me, is a very solemn thing. That 
is something that one can not dismiss with a shrug or a laugh. 
Almost every hour that passes, each of us hears things that 
we dislike—little sneering remarks, perhaps, from individual 
colleagues or individual critics. We can laugh that off; but 
that does not amount to anything. Most of the time it is not 
even meant unkindly. But when the Senate collectively finds 
a verdict of guilty of an act against good morals, of an act 
against the honor of the Senate, that is a terribly serious thing. 
Perhaps I overrate it in its importance; but if that were passed 
on me I would feel that the rest of my life was to be spent 
under a cloud. I think most of us here would feel that way. 

I do not hesitate one moment to vote for the substitute reso- 
lution which disapproves the practice, and nobody in the United 
States will have any doubt what it is we are disapproving, or 
why we disapprove it; but I do hesitate, not because he is my 
friend—he is, but that is not my reason—I do hesitate to put 
that stigma on the record of a colleague whom we know to be 
honorable, honest, conscientious. 

Why, 11 years ago he showed his feeling toward this country. 
Although he was far over age, he picked out the most danger- 
ous branch of all the service. He taught himself to fly. He 
served at the front in a service which was hazardous beyond 
description. Men do not do that if they do not love their 
country. I can not condemn him for dishonor in his actions 
in the service of that country for which he has proven his love. 
I will condemn the practice; I will condemn the act, if you 
please, and that is what the substitute does; but I am going to 
vote “no” if it comes to the original resolution, because that 
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does not condemn the act. It condemns the man; and the cir- 
circumstances of this case do not justify that, Mr, President. 

Let us condemn the practice. Let us never have such a 
thing happen again, and we know it will not; but let us not 
put that stigma on a colleague whom we respect. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I regard it as most regrettable 
that this resolution and debate involve personalities at all. I 
regard it as most regrettable that the personal element is in- 
jected on either one side or the other of this matter. 

Personally I took occasion some days ago to say that I had 
the very warmest personal admiration for the Senator from Con- 
necticut, and I do not believe that he has intended any moral 
wrong or breach of what he considers to be the right course of 
conduct to be pursued by Senators. 

The view that I take of the question, Mr. President, is simply 
this: That the official act of each one of us has a public quality, 
and that act is either in the interest of the public good or it is 
contrary to the interest of the public. It either promotes con- 
fidence in the processes of government or it tends to weaken 
public confidence in the processes of government; and before I 
vote upon this resolution I wish to make it entirely clear that 
my vote is not controlled by any personal consideration what- 
ever and that my vote does not express any opinion, much less 
condemnation, upon the personal morality or the intent or 
purpose of the Senator from Connecticut. I have already 
declared myself upon that matter. 

I regret that this resolution is framed exactly in the way that 
it is framed, because it is subject to some misinterpretation— 
not, perhaps, by those who give it careful study, but the public 
may read into it some implications that ought not to be read 
into it. 

Mr. President, my interpretation of the resolution is this, and 
with this understanding I shall vote against the substitute, 
because I regard that as meaningless, something like the poetry 
at the head of one of Kipling’s chapters, it has not anything to 
do with the real issue that has been raised here by an act which 
can not be regarded or passed over as purely private, but which 
has in it a public significance and carries with it certain public 
significance. This is my interpretation of the resolution, and 
upon this interpretation I shall vote against the substitute and 
I shall vote for the resolution offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska. I express the hope now that he may modify the lan- 
guage, but I shall not formally offer this statement as a sub- 
stitute for his resolution for obvious reasons. 


Resolved, That the action of the Senator from Connecticut in placing 
Charles L. Eyanson, then an officer in the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Connecticut, upon the official rolls of the Senate in the circumstances set 
forth in the report of the subcommittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary (Rept. No. 43), thereby enabling the said Eyanson to enter the 
secret executive sessions of the majority members of the Finance Com- 
mittee during their consideration of the tariff bill (H. R. 2667), etc., 
tends to weaken public confidence in the processes of Government, is 
contrary to public morals and the public interest, and is condemned. 


Mr. President, no private morals are here attacked; there is 
no asSault upon the intent or the purpose of anyone, but we are 
concerning ourselves, as only we may be rightfully concerned, 
I think, with public morals, with the public interest, the quality 
of official conduct and act, the manner in which that conduct or 
that act affects the public welfare. 

I interpret the Senator’s resolution to mean this, that it is 
lifted above possible criticism of the personal conduct or act of 
the Senator from Connecticut, and, so interpreting that resolu- 
tion, I shall vote for the resolution offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, some Senators here will re- 
member that when Newberry was driven from the Senate a reso- 
lution was offered which did not touch his case, but referred to 
such practices hereafter. The resolution finally was adopted by 
the Senate. 

Later, a different action was had. Several Senators who sup- 
ported that resolution were defeated, and other Senators came 
in making a clear majority in favor of expelling Newberry, and 
Newberry has gone from the Senate. 

The substitute resolution offered by the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Smoor] does not touch this case. I can understand how 
he feels about the matter, how his heart is touched with sym- 
pathy, and he would like to have this resolution pass. But we 
are not here to base legislation upon our personal feelings, our 
personal regard for any Senator or sympathy for any Senator. 
Nobody doubts, since the Senator from Connecticut has made his 
explanation, that, so far as he is concerned, he does not think 
he has done anything wrong; but that does not excuse me. I 
think he has. I believe that four-fifths of the Senate think he 
has done wrong. Then the question is, Are we going to vote 
to condemn this particular act, or are we just going to pass 
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some resolution referring to some practice that may occur here- 
after? 

I trust that the Senate has not yet reached that time in its 
history when it will fail and refuse to condemn an act like this 
of anybody, be he Democrat or Republican. 

The act itself of taking a man employed by any manufactur- 
ing concern, and still on their pay roll, and taking him into 
meetings of the Finance Committee, is what we are condemn- 
ing. The expert man in the business comes down here and the 
robe of office is put upon him. He is placed on the Senate pay 
roll, he is taken into the committee room where only Republi- 
cans sit framing a tariff bill for the Nation, and nobody is 
apprised of that action. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
REED] did not know Eyanson was on the pay roll of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Connecticut; the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] did not know it. But he sat beside another mem- 
ber of the committee, he heard all the discussions in the com- 
mittee, and he heard the reasons for putting in increased 
rates or the reasons for taking them off. He was in there 
representing the manufacturers’ association, and nobody knew 
that he was there in that capacity but the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

The Senator from Connecticut says that he did not mean any 
harm by it. Perhaps he did not; but I must condemn that 
practice in the Senator. We ought to set a precedent here to- 
day that no such act should be permitted hereafter without 
receiving the just condemnation of the Senate of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment in the nature of a substitute offered by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] to the resolution presented by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Let it be read. 

Mr. SMoor’s substitute resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate disapproves the employment, as a clerk to 
a Senator or committee of the Senate, of any person who at any time 
during his service as such clerk has been or is employed by any indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, or association engaged in the manufac- 
ture, production, or importation of articles affected by tariff legislation, 
or by any association or group of such manufacturers, producers, or 
importers. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BINGHAM (when his name was called) answered 
“ present.” 

Mr. HAWES (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sacketr]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. If permitted 
to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have been 
notified that the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] 
can not be here to-day; that he is unavoidably absent. I have 
a general pair with that Senator, and therefore I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. PHIPPS (when Mr. WATERMAN’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. WaTEeRMAN] is un- 
avoidably absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. NORBECK. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
McMastTER] is absent on account of illness in his family. 

Mr. SCHALL. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SHIpsTeaD] is ill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine] is absent on account of illness. This 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]; and 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Patrerson] with the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Wacner]. I am not advised how any of 
these Senators would vote if present. 

Mr. EDGE. I desire to announce that my colleague the junior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] is absent on account of 
illness in his family. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Allen Goldsborough Jones Schall 
Blease Gould Keyes Shortridge 
Capper Greene McNary Smoot 
Dale Hale Metcalf Steiwer 
Edge Hastings Moses Townsend 
Fess Hatfield Oddie Vandenberg 
Gillett Hebert Phipps Walcott 
Goff Johnson Reed Walsh, Mass. 
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NAYS—44 

Ashurst Copeland Heflin Sheppard 
Barkley Couzens Kendrick Simmons 
Black Cutting La Follette Smith 
Blaine Dill McKellar Steck 
Borah Fletcher Norbeck Swanson 
Bratton Frazier Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Brock George Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Glenn Pine Trammell 
Broussard Harris Pittman Tydings 
Caraway Harrison Ransdell Walsh, Mont, 
Connally Hayden Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 

NO VOTING—18 
Bingham Kean Robinson, Ark, Warren 
Deneen Kin Sackett Waterman 
Glass McMaster Shipstead Watson 
Hawes Overman Stephens 
Howell Patterson Wagner 

So Mr. Smoor’s substitute for Mr. Norrts’s resolution was 

rejected. 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I desire to offer a substitute for 
the pending resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the proposed 
substitute. 

The Chief Clerk read Mr. Epee’s proposed substitute, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the action of the Senator from Connecticut, Mr. 
BIncHAM, in placing Me. Charles L. Eyanson upon the official rolls of 
the Senate at the time and in the manner set forth in the report of the 
subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary (Rept. No. 43, Tist 
Cong., Ist sess.) is contrary to senatorial ethics and tends to bring the 
Senate into disrepute, and such conduct is hereby disapproved; be it 
further 

Resolved, That in the presentation of this resolution it is not intended 
to in any way impugn the motives of the Senator from Connecticut as 
being improper or dishonorable. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the substitute proposed by the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the only change in the substitute 
which I have presented differing from the pending resolution is 
in line 6, after the word “contrary,” to strike out the words 
“to good morals”; and in line 7 and 8 to strike out the words 
“dishonorable and”; and at the end of the resolution to strike 
out the word “condemned” and to insert the word “ disap- 
proved”; and then to add the last paragraph which has been 
read by the clerk. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, just one word. The substitute 
offered by the Senator from New Jersey is in effect excusing and 
approving the act of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I can not permit that statement 
to remain unanswered, although I have no desire to take the 
time of the Senate. The resolution and the substitute which I 
have submitted clearly speak for themselves. The difference 
in the two can not be explained away in the manner suggested 
by the Senator from Alabama. I have suggested striking out 
the words “in good morals” and “dishonor.” Everyone, so 
far as I have heard them express their opinion as to the action 
of the Senator from Connecticut, has distinctly stated that he 
knew that he had nothing dishonorable in his mind, and that he 
had nothing immoral in his mind. Therefore, if he did not have 
those things in his mind, in which viewpoint I acquiesce with- 
out reservation, then I can see no reason to include them in the 
resolution. The second portion of the substitute is a declaration 
which likewise simply reiterates what every Member of the 
Senate has freely stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
substitute, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BINGHAM (when his name was called) answered 
“ present.” 

Mr. HAWES (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackett]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. If permitted 
to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Again I have 
to announce that my pair, the senior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. WarreEN], is unavoidably detained to-day and is absent 
from the Chamber. Having a general pair with him, I with- 
hold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. RopiNson]; and 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Patrerson] with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER]. 
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The result Was announced—yeas 34, nays 43, as follows: 





YEAS—34 
Allen Goldsborough Keyes Smoot 
Blease Gould McNary Steiwer 
Capper Greene Metcalf Stephens 
Cutting Hale Moses Townsend 
Dale Hastings Oddie Vandenberg 
Edge Hatfield Phipps Walcott 
Fess Hebert Reed Walsh, Mass. 
Gillett Johnson Schall 
Goff Jones Shortridge 
NAYS—43 

Ashurst Copeland Kendrick Simmons 
Barkley Couzens La Follette Smith 
Black Dill McKellar Steck 
Blaine Fletcher Norbeck Swanson 
Borah Frazier Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton George Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Glenn Pine Trammell 
Brookhart Harris Pittman Tydings 
Broussard Harrison Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway Hayden Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Connally Heflin Sheppard 

NOT VOTING—17 
Bingham Kean Robinson, Ark, Waterman 
Deneen King Sackett Watson 
Glass McMaster Shipstead 
Hawes Overman Wagner 
Howell Patterson Warren 


So Mr. Epce’s substitute resolution was rejected. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I should like to have the attention 
of the Senator from Nebraska. I desire to offer an amendment 
in line 3. After the word “ Senate” I move to insert the words 
“and his use by Senator BrneHAm,” so that the resolution 
would read: 


That the action of the Senator, from Connecticut, Mr. BINGHAM, in 
placing Mr. Charles L. Eyanson upon the official rolls of the Senate and 
his use by Senator BINGHAM at the time and in the manner set forth in 
the report of the subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
(Rept. No. 43, Tist Cong., 1st sess.) is contrary to good morals and sen- 
atorial ethics and tends to bring the Senate into dishonor and disrepute, 
and such conduct is hereby condemned. 


Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
modify his resolution? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
resolution as modified. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment, 

The CuieFr Crerk. After the word “session” and the paren- 
thesis in line 6 insert the words “ while not the result of cor- 
rupt motives,” so the resolution would read: 


Resolved, That the action of the Senator from Connecticut, Mr. 
BrneHaM, in placing Mr. Charles L. Eyanson upon the officials rolls of 
the Senate and his use by Senator BINGHAM at the time and in the 
manner set forth in the report of the subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary (Rept. No. 43, 7ist Cong., Ist sess.), while not the result 
of corrupt motives, is contrary to good morals and senatorial ethics and 
tends to bring the Senate into dishonor and disrepute, and such conduct 
is hereby condemned. 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, it seems to me it is only fair to 
the Senator from Connecticut and to the country at large that 
the real sentiment of the Senate in the matter presented by the 
proposed amendment should be passed upon. As I said a while 
ago, I have heard no one either upon the floor of the Senate or 
in private conversation say that he believed that the Senator 
from Connecticut in the action which is criticized in the pend- 
ing resolution was moved by mercenary or corrupt motives. I 
think that is all conceded by all of us. The Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boraw], I think, so stated this morning. The Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has never charged the Senator 
from Connecticut with corruption. No one upon the other side 
of the Chamber or in either of the two divisions upon this side 
of the aisle have charged the Senator from Connecticut with 
dishonor, 

Much has been said in the committee room and in the daily 
press about certain financial transactions. The question of a 
clerk upon the Senate pay roll was mentioned. The question of 
the payment of a thousand dollars by the Senator from Con- 
necticut to Mr. Eyanson has been referred to. While those of 
us who have had the opportunity of reading and studying care- 
fully the statements know that they do not support any thought 
of financial dishonesty on the part of the Senator from Con- 
necticut, still they might well bewilder and confuse the ordinary 
citizens of the country who have paid only casual attention to 
the statements in the press and in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 


The question is on agreeing to the 
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Something has been briefly stated by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. REED] about the career of our colleague against 
whom the pending resolution is directed. While the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Borau] said a moment ago that he looked at 
nothing back of the actual action of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut in the placing of Mr. Eyanson upon the Senate pay roll, or 
something to that effect, I think it is not fair to the Senator 
from Connecticut that we disregard in our action here to-day all 
of his previous life and his previous career and his previous 
record. 

While a Senator with the intellectual achievements and long 
experience of the Senator from Idaho could well and fairly 
dissociate all extraneous things connected with the transaction, 
as he has indicated he would do, in passing upon the resolution, 
a man who has not the acute mind of the Senator from Idaho, 
the great mass of the people, will look upon the transaction 
as a whole. They will wonder in days to come as to whether 
or not the Senator from Connecticut, not believed by his col- 
leagues to have profited by the transaction which Senators in 
this resolution condemn, did really profit. I think it is only 
common fairness to this man, whose career has been one of 
value and of honor to the country, a great student and a great 
scholar, and who has labored for the last few days under a 
strain which might well break any man, and who, perhaps, has 
not been just himself during the last week or 10 days—I think 
it is only fair to him that we say to the country that we do not 
believe that he is a dishonest man. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. GLENN. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it is possible that if the Senator 
will submit his proposed amendment the Senator from Nebraska 
will accept it, and thus end the discussion. 

Mr. GLENN. I wonder if the Senator from Nebraska will 
not accept the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to express the hope that the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska will accept the amendment and settle this 
matter. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. GLENN. I yield first to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois will 
bear me out when I say that I had no intimation of his amend- 
ment; that he had not suggested it to me. 

Mr. GLENN. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is only one possible objection to the 
amendment, which I am not going to urge. The original reso- 
lution does not charge anything to the contrary ; the original res- 
olution simply condemns the conduct. There is nothing per- 
sonal in the resolution ; at least, I tried to avoid being personal. 
However, the only objection I see that could be urged azainst 
the Senator’s amendment is that it goes on the other side and 
alleges negatively something that is not already alleged affirma- 
tively. In other words, it does not change the legal aspect of 
the resolution one iota; but if the Senator feels that it would 
add anything to the real intention of the Senate, I certainly 
have no objection even to going over on the other side and 
stating the very thing that the Senator has tried to state by his 
amendment. I do not think, in a strict legal sense, the proposed 
amendment adds anything or takes anything away. 

Mr. GLENN. That is perhaps true. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection whatever to the Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr. GLENN. I now yield to the Senator from Alabama 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if the Senate is going to apolo- 
gize for its action it ought to withdraw the resolution. The 
Senate ought to protect at all times its good name, honor, and 
integrity. Whether a Member does a thing consciously or uncon- 
sciously, morally or immorally, that we think is detrimental to 
the Senate and to legislation growing out of the action of the 
Senate, the Senate ought to condemn it, I do not care who it is 
or how good a man he may be or how clever or how able he is. 
It is not charged in the resolution that the Senator from Connec- 
ticut corruptly did this thing, but we are condemning the act. 
Now, if we are going to apologize for the action, I should prefer 
that the resolution be withdrawn. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama mis- 
construes the amendment which the Senator from Illinois has 
offered. There is no suggestion of apology in the amendment. 
It is offered simply as a matter of common fairness and common 
honesty. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is the effect of it. 

Mr. GLENN. The Senate of the United States is not loath 
at all to express itself upon many things, not always germane 
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to the issue, and here is a resolution which if it goes out to the 
country as it is now framed may well be considered, in view 
of the testimony and the statements in the press, as a belief on 
our part that the Senator from Connecticut was moved by a 
corrupt motive. What is wrong, what is unfair, what is im- 
proper about Senators as they sit here saying to this man, “ We 
do not believe you dishonest, but we do believe that you acted in 
an erronedus manner in this particular instance” ? 

The Senator from Alabama is not at all chary of words at 
times. I only ask that we insert in the resolution what almost 
everybody in the Senate believes, that the Senator from Con- 
necticut is an honest man. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly, Mr. President, and nobody—— 

Mr. GLENN. And the Senator who offered the resolution has 
stated, as I felt sure he would state, that he is not opposed to 
this amendment to his resolution. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think the effect, Mr. President, as I said 
before, is that we condemn an act and then turn right around 
and apologize and whitewash the whole situation. The resolu- 
tion does not charge that the Senator fronr Connecticut has cor- 
ruptly done this thing. If that were in the resolution, it would 
be well to strike it out. Senators have stated in their remarks— 
and it will be read in the debates on this subject—that they did 
not think the Senator from Connecticut acted corruptly. Why 
should the Senate say so in the resolution when the resolution 
does not charge anything of the sort? The resolution ought to 
ring clear on one thing—and the Senator from Nebraska has 
made it do that—as to the act of putting this man on the Senate 
pay roll while he was drawing a salary from the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Connecticut, allowing him to sit in disguise in 
the committee room where a tariff bill for 120,000,000 people 
was being drawn, listening to the arguments and getting all the 
discussion and the proposals that were made, without anybody 
but the Senator from Connecticut knowing that he was in the 
employ of the manufacturers’ association. No member of the 
committee knew that. That fact has been brought to our knowl- 
edge; a committee of the Senate has reported upon it, and we 
are called upon to speak as to the act and not to go outside and 
say what we thought the Senator’s motives were. That has got 
no business in the resolution. Let Senators say it in debate; 
but, Senators, if this Government is to live, and we who are 
sent here as its guardians for the time being to protect and pre- 
serve it are going to be led off by sickly, sentimental appeals, 
it is time to send men here who have got the courage in spite 
of their personal feelings or sympathies to do the thing that 
ought to be done to preserve the good name and integrity of the 
Senate and its legislative proceedings. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator from 
Illinois would add to his anreidment this language: 


On the part of the Senator from Connecticut— 
So that the insertion would read: 


While not the result of corrupt motives on the part of the Senator 
from Connecticut. 


Mr. GLENN. I will agree to that. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
modify his amendment? 

Mr. GLENN. I accept the modification. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator modifies his amend- 
ment as suggested by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, with that addition I intend 
to support the amendment of the Senator from Illinois. I have 
withheld any expression of views thus far in the course of the 
consideration of this matter, but I am unwilling to proceed 
further without stating briefly the views I entertain on the 
subject. 

I do not approve of what the Senator from Connecticut did. 
I doubt if very few in this body approve his act. While enter- 
taining that view, I equally believe that the Senator from 
Connecticut had no corrupt motive. I think the resolution 
might be construed, if adopted as proposed by the Senator from 
Nebraska, as reflecting the belief on the part of the Senate 
that the Senator from Connecticut was moved by corrupt mo- 
tives. So long as I entertain the belief that he was not moved 
by any such motive, I am willing to say so in record form in 
order that Members of this body and the country may know 
how I feel about it. The Senator from Connecticut is entitled 
to an expression of our beliefs in that respect. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have not the amendment before me, and 
I am not certain as to just what would be the effect of what 
tha Senator has proposed. Would it be the effect of the Sena- 
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tor’s amendment to leave the implication that Mr. Eyanson did 
anything improper in this regard? Is the Senator merely apply- 
ing the amendment to his expression of belief in my honesty, 
and not applying it also to Mr. Eyanson? 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to 
make that distinction, because I know the Senator from Con- 
necticut; I have associated with him, have observed him from 
day to day, and have confidence in his honesty. I do not 
know Mr. Eyanson; I never saw him; I never heard of him 
until this incident arose. Accordingly I am perfectly willing to 
express my confidence in the Senator from Connecticut as being 
free from corrupt motives and withhold it from Eyanson. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the Senator very sincerely for his 
expression of belief in me, but I should not desire to have the 
amendment adopted if it casts one single stain upon the name 
of Mr. Eyanson, even by implication, for I can assure the 
Senator that in all of my dealings with him and in all of my 
knowledge of him he never did one dishonorable act. So I hope 
that the amendment of the Senator, if it leads to the implica- 
tion that Mr. Eyanson did anything dishonorable, will not be 
accepted by the mover of the amendment. 

Mr. BRATTON. I have not suggested any such implication. 
What I have in mind is to expressly acquit the Senator from 
Connecticut of any corrupt motive, and not to go beyond that 
point. ‘ 

Mr. President, I have said all that I intend to say except to 
repeat that, while I entertain the warmest personal feeling 
for the Senator from Connecticut, I disapprove and condemn 
what was done. I think it was unwise; I think it was bad 
procedure; I think it had a tendency to create distrust and 
lack of confidence in the tariff legislation; but I believe also 
that the Senator from Connecticut was moved by no corrupt 
motive at any time in anything that he did. That is what the 
amendment now provides. I intend to vote in the affirmative. 
I do not, however, want to go beyond that point. I want it 
thoroughly understood that I disapprove the whole thing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I 
want to say that while I regard the actions of the Senator from 
Connecticut as set out in the report of the investigating com- 
mittee as reprehensible in the highest degree, I do not believe 
that Senator BIngHAm is a corrupt man or that he acted with 
corrupt intent. I believe Senator Brnenam is an honest man, 
and I think his actions in these respects were the result of 
mistaken judgment and a misapprehension as to the effect and 
import of what he did. 

Mr. President, I do not like the wording of the resolution. I 
think it is calculated to convey an erroneous impression as to 
the purpose and intent of the Senate in passing it, if it should 
be passed. The amendment which the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. Gporce] read but did not offer, to my mind, covers the 
situation; and in voting for the resolution of the Senator from 
Nebraska I am going to vote for it with the express statement 
that the resolution read by the Senator from Georgia, but not 
offered, is, in my opinion, as that Senator stated at the time he 
read it was, in his opinion, a correct interpretation of the 
intent of the resolution presented by the Senator from Nebraska. 

I ask to have inserted in my remarks at this point the resolu- 
tion read by the Senator from Georgia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that will be 
done. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Resolved, That the action of the Senator from Connecticut, Mr. Brna- 
HAM, in placing Charles L. Eyanson, then an officer in the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Connecticut, upon the official rolls of the Senate 
in the circumstances set forth in the report of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary (Rept. No. 43, 71st Cong., 1st sess.), thereby 
enabling the said Charles L, Eyanson to enter the secret executive 
session of the majority members of the Finance Committee during their 
consideration of the tariff bill (H. R. 2667, 7ist Cong., 1st sess.) 
tends to weaken public confidence in the processes of government, is 
contrary to the public morals and interest, and is disapproved. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to add, Mr. President, that I am 
very glad that the Senator from Nebraska has accepted the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not desire to enter into any controversy 
about this matter. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No, Mr. President; there will not be any con- 
troversy. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I simply wanted to make a statement. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If I understand the Senator, he is agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] as 
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amended by the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Bratton], 
which makes the amendment better than when the Senator from 
Illinois offered it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should be glad if the Senator from New 
Mexico would read it to me. 

The VICE PRXSIDENT. The Senator will read his amend- 
ment, 

Mr. BRATTON. The amendment, as now proposed, is to 
insert this language: 

While not the result of corrupt motives on the part of the Senator 
from Connecticut. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I think the amendment of the Senator from 
New Mexico improves the amendment of the Senator from IIli- 
nois, and it meets with my approval. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire very 
briefly to explain my position on the pending questions. 

I do not want my votes upon the modified resolutions to be 
construed as giving sanction or approval to the conduct that is 
under consideration and considered in the light of the facts that 
were disclosed by the investigation which preceded the offering 
of the resolutions now pending. 

Let me briefly state that I consider that the facts disclosed 
here represent official conduct as connected with public business 
that is indefensible. If the mayor of a city or the governor of a 
State had to deal with the petition of a public-service corpora- 
tion asking to have rates increased, and that mayor or that 
governor secretly brought in a man on the pay roll of the 
public-service corporation and made him his secretary and ad- 
viser, there would be a storm of public indignation that would 
drive such a mayor or governor out of public office, if, indeed, 
it would not lead to other more immediate and more serious 
action, If a member of a city council or a legislature secretly 
hired or used in an official capacity an official of a company 
kept on its pay roll that had a petition pending before that legis- 
lative body for action, such action would meet with universal 
condemnation. 

Why should the conduct of a Member of the Congress be 
subject to a different standard? In my judgment, the facts 
in this case approach closely to those assumed in the illustra- 
tions I have given. Here are the petitioners asking for what? 
Asking this legislative body of the Federal Government to in- 
crease prices, to increase the cost of living, to increase taxes 
upon even the necessities of life. It appears—it is not dis- 
puted—that some of these petitioners who sought increased 
duties were given the advantage of having one of their officials 
secretly employed by a Member of this body charged with a pub- 
lic duty, and that they enjoyed that advantage in connection 
with matters that they were vitally interested in. 

Mr. President, I think such arrangements and connections 
tend to destroy public confidence and are, therefore, deplorable. 
But they are part of an established system; they are a part of 
a long-prevailing belief upon the part of certain privileged, vested 
interests as to what are their rights and the devious means to 
which they may resort in order to obtain their rights. That is 
why we are all prone to assume that the Senator from Con- 
necticut was not actuated by base motives consciously held. 
There is established a thoroughly indefensible system and to 
such an extent has it flourished that even the Senator from 
Connecticut, I believe, was not aware of the complete moral 
significance of how it operated in this instance. His details of 
action were peculiar to himself, and have constituted striking 
material for news. He was borne along by the current of the 
system. The bad system of which he is a victim is not news, 
and that is why the country does not condemn it as it should. 

It is the sanre defense that was offered during the oil scan- 
dals, namely, that it was necessary to take unusual and extreme 
measures in order to protect what the oil interests considered 
their rights. 

Mr. President, by reason of my belief that no man in this 
body, the Senator from Connecticut in particular, would know- 
ingly and consciously do anything that would tend to bring dis- 
credit upon the Senate; and by reason of the apparent indiffer- 
ence to the evils of invisible forces operating in tariff matters, 
and further, because I believe that in some way or other he 
reasoned to himself that his conduct was right, I have sought 
to give him the benefit of every doubt, and have accordingly 
voted for all the modified resolutions that have been offered. 
But when the vote comes finally upon the original resolution I 
am confronted with the duty of taking a stand and making 
known to the country what I think of these now disclosed deeds 
of an associate in this body. I propose by nry vote to censure 
those acts, and I approach that vote most reluctantly. My 
regret is somewhat mitigated, however, by the fact that I have 
preceded my final vote by giving the Senator from Connecticut 
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the benefit of every possible consideration in his favor in the 
performance of acts which seem to me to call for public 
condemnation. 

Mr. President, this is an example of invisible government that 
has come to be more or less active in dealing with a legislative 
measure like the tariff, that nrany interests in the country 
unfortunately consider a personal and private right, rather 
than a most important public measure, that should be drafted 
with due regard to all elements of our population and solely 
for the general public welfare. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I am no apologist for the 
Senator from Connecticut. In fact, I do not believe that any 
honest, sensible man can offer an apology, a justification, or an 
excuse for his conduct in this matter. I feel that he made a 
very grave mistake. I disapprove most heartily of his action in 
this regard. 

I have not been here during the time this matter has been 
discussed; but I recall that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
GLENN] said a moment ago that during this discussion there had 
been nothing said that indicated that any man who had spoken 
on the floor of the Senate charged dishonesty or corruption on 
the part of the Senator from Connecticut. I was glad to hear 
that, because out of my acquaintance with him here has grown 
a deep conviction that he is an honest, honorable man. I disap- 
prove, I say, of what he did; but my idea is that if no Senator 
is willing to stand on the floor of the Senate and say that the 
Senator from Connecticut is personally dishonest or that he is 
corrupt, this amendment should be adopted. 

It is said that to adopt the amendment will be to whitewash 
the Senator. Mr. President, I do not give the adoption of the 
amendment that construction—not at all. I feel that a resolu- 
tion should be passed that condemns and disapproves the con- 
duct of the Senator. In what situation does that leave a man 
against whom not one word has been said with reference to his 
being dishonest or corrupt? 

This resolution will go out to the country. It will remain in 
the archives of the Government as long as this Government shali 
live. The debates may not be read. Those who hear of the 
resolution in after years will not know that every Senator who 
had spoken had failed to charge dishonesty and corruption; 
and the idea will prevail that because of the fact that no ref- 
erence was made to the Senator in those particulars, the Senate 
took the action that it did take because it believed that he was 
dishonest and corrupt. 

Mr. President, if it is the belief of any Senator that the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is dishonest and corrupt, I feel that the 
charge should be made in the Senate. I feel that it should be 
written into the resolution, or an amendment offered to write 
it into the resolution, because if.the Senator is dishonest and 
corrupt that should be stated there. But nothing of the kind 
having been charged against him, I feel that it is quite proper 
that we should say in this resolution that we do not impute 
personal dishonesty and corruption to the Senator. If his action 
was prompted by dishonest or corrupt motives, he should not 
only be condemned, but expelled. If not, it is only fair and right 
that the amendment should be adopted; otherwise, it will leave 
the matter so that anyone who is disposed to do so, will be free 
to charge that such motives did actuate him. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have no objection to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois; in fact, I am in favor of it. 
I rise merely to call attention to the fact that it is the lack of 
corruption on the part of the Senator from Connecticut that 
makes the situation the more difficult to meet. 

If this were a case of corruption on the part of the Senator 
from Connecticut, there would be no difficulty in dealing with it; 
but when it is a case where the conception of public office and 
public duty held by the Senator from Connecticut is such that he 
justifies his action it then becomes one that is most difficult to 
meet. 

I said some days ago outside the Senate what I now say on 
the floor of the Senate—that I believe that the action of the 
Senator from Connecticut should cause him to be removed from 
the Finance Committee; and I seriously considered the advis- 
ability of offering an amendment to this resolution providing for 
his removal. The Senate has that power. When I recall, how- 
ever, that members of committee are placed on committees 
largely by their own party leaders, it seems to me that in this 
situation it is a duty, if such duty there is, to be performed by 
the Republican leaders, and particularly the Republican leaders 
on the Finance Committee. So I decided not to offer such an 
amendment. 

While the Senator from Connecticut, in the statements he has 
made to the Senate, has at no time retracted anything as to his 
actions, I can not help but feel, with the Senator from Idaho, 
that the Senator from Connecticut will not do this thing again. 
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If I thought he would repeat it, I should certainly offer an 
amendment and insist upon a vote. 

I hope and I believe that not only the Senator from Connecti- 
cut but every other Senator who may have thought that clerks 
who are connected with outside interests that seek special-privi- 
lege legislation could properly be used will not have that 
thought longer, so far as activity in the Senate is concerned. 

To me it is the gravest kind of breach of public trust, and a 
still greater breach of faith with one’s fellow Senators, to place 
upon a committee intrusted with the writing of a tariff law 
to give special privileges in the form of tariff taxes a man who 
is in the employ of an association whose biggest purpose at this 
time is to secure special tariff rates. But the Senator from 
Connecticut sees no offense in such action. As I have said, that 
is what makes it so difficult to deal with the situation. 

Mr. President, the whole attitude of the Senator from Con- 
necticut is one of honesty of purpose, but even with all the 
condemnation of his colleagues and of the public press he still 
seems unable.to get the viewpoint of the country and of the 
Senate that this act is one that is not to be tolerated in the 
future, at least, in this or any other public body in this country. 
But our duty is clear. We should pass this resolution by such 
a decisive majority that there:will be no doubt as to what the 
Senate’s position is as regards the actions of the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to say just a word or 
two before the debate is closed, and I wish my friend the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. GiLLetr] were here. He charged in 
the early part of the discussion that the resolution is of a parti- 
san nature. I wanted to call his attention to the fact that the 
debate has disclosed that his insinuation or his charge is abso- 
lutely without foundation, when we find that this man, Senator 
BINGHAM, gets the most of his defense, as far as anything charg- 
ing him with any personal wrong is concerned, from the other 
side of the Chamber. We have risen above partisanship, and I 
am delighted that we have taken this high moral plane. If there 
has been any partisanship, it has been injected into the debate 
by those who have taken the course—honestly, I think—adopted 
by the Senator from Massachusetts in his opening address. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Washington [Mr. Drtt] called 
attention to a proposition about which I have been thinking ever 
since this matter was first mentioned in the public press and 
ever since the committee has made a report, and to me it is a 
discouraging feature, more discouraging than anything else. In 
the resolution as I introduced it there was no charge of personal 
fraud ; it was the action of the Senator that was condemned, and 
not the Senator. It may be that you can not condemn the action 
of an individual without casting some reflection upon the indi- 
vidual, and, as I said in the beginning, it was a source of regret 
that I was unable to reach this wrong without doing that thing. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. To me the difficulty is that the public will not 
make the fine discrimination the Senator from Nebraska does. 

Mr. NORRIS. We have made no discrimination. We have 
gone to the other extreme. As I said, the only objection to the 
amendment suggested by the Senator from Illinois, which I 
accepted with the modification made, on the theory that it did 
not change the legal aspects of the resolution at all, was that 
it calls attention, it emphasizes, we say to the world, that “ we 
condemn this matter, Senator BrineHam, but you are one of the 
greatest moral geniuses under the rising sun. We condemn what 
you have done, but we laud you to the skies.” That is the 
impression I fear the public may get of it, and that is not the 
right impression. That is not what we want to do; it is not in 
reality what we do when we adopt this resolution with the 
amendment attached to it. 

The thing I mentioned a while ago that is discouraging is 
that, as I look at it, the Senator from Connecticut has never 
yet grasped the situation, he has never yet and does not now 
understand just what the Senate is doing. He thinks it is all 
wrong for us to do it. He thought he was all right, and that 
is the reason he was not guilty of any personal fraud, no per- 
sonal dishonesty. He believed in the course he has taken, and 
thought he was justified in it, and he has never yet said any- 
thing to the contrary. He still asserts it on the floor of the 
Senate, and it is right that he should if he believes it. The 
point is that he has never yet grasped the fact that the action he 
took was injurious to the honor and the dignity of the Senate, 
was injurious to public sentiment and to public opinion. 

I think I can almost be justified in saying that the theory 
of the Senator from Connecticut is the same as that of Mr. 
Grundy, “ We had the election, we raised the money, we bought 
it, we paid for it, the whole thing is ours, from President down, 
and we.can do what we please about it. We can send these 
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men here and these men there. We are only handling our own 
property.” 

So, after all, the amendment of the Senator from Illinois, in 
my judgment, is not so complimentary as it might be to the 
Senator from Connecticut. The conception of people that this 
kind of business is all right, that we have a right to do it, that 
we are under no other obligation to the country than to do it. 

I think the Senator from Connecticut in his conduct went fur- 
ther even than that. It is shown that in acting on this great 
committee, in which my State is interested, and in which every 
State is interested, he stood on the narrow ground that all he 
was going to do there was to see what he could get for Con- 
necticut, and his arguments, and the speeches he has made, are 
all to the effect that he was justified in doing that. That is the 
reason why I called the attention of the Senate several days ago 
to the make-up of this committee; that is the reason why I 
think this bill, reported by the Finance Committee, is in such 
disrepute before the country. 

The people are disgusted with the way these tariffs are made. 
They are condemning the make-up of the committees. They are 
condemning the make-up of tariff bills to suit the will and the 
— of the men and the corporations directly interested in 
them. 

That is what the Senator from Connecticut was carrying on. 
He thought the Republicans had carried the country, and that 
it was all right for them to act in the way they were acting, I 
have no doubt, and the only thing that worries me is that he has 
not yet, apparently, reached the point where he realizes that the 
country condemns that course, notwithstanding the great victory 
that was had, and the Senate in this action is trying to condemn 
that action. 

When the Senate takes this action it seems to me it will have 
accomplished great good for the welfare of the country, for the 
practice of drafting of laws, and for the honor and dignity of 
the United States Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as modified. 

Mr. COUZENS. I would like to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution as modified. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolwed, That the action of the Senator from Connecticut, Mr. 
BINGHAM, in placing Mr. Charles L. Eyanson upon the official rolls of the 
Senate and his use by Senator BinGHAM at the time and in the manner 
set forth in the report of the subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary (Rept. No. 43, 71st Cong., Ist sess.), while not the result of 
corrupt motives on the part of the Senator from Connecticut, is contrary 
to good morals and senatorial ethics and tends to bring the Senate into 
dishonor and disrepute, and such conduct is hereby condemned. 


Mr. HEFLIN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BINGHAM (when his name was called) answered 
“ present.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WakREN |], I withhold my vote. If I were permitted to vote, since 
the resolution has been modified, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]; and 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Patterson] with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wacner]. 

I am not advised how these Senators would vote on this ques- 
tion if they were present. 

Mr. HAWBS. I have a pair with the sénior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Sacketr]. Not knowing how he would vote, I 
withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BLEASE (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean]. I 
understand that he would on the two previous roll calls have 
voted as I did, but on this vote, if he were present, he would yote 
“nay.” Therefore I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. GEORGE. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne] 
is absent on account of sickness. I desire to announce that he 
was opposed to the resolution in its original form. 

The result was announced—yeas 54, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—54 
Allen Brookhart Dill Hayden 
Ashurst Broussard Fletcher Heflin 
Barkley Capper Frazier Jones 
Black Caraway George Kendrick 
Blaine Connally Glenn La Follette 
Borah Copeland Goldsborough McKellar 
Bratton Couzens Harris MeNary 


Brock Cutting Harrison Norbeck 











Norris Schall Stephens Vandenberg 
Nye Sheppard Swanson Walsh, Mass. 
Pine Simmons Thomas, Idaho Walsh, Mont, 
Pittman Smith Thomas, Okla, Wheeler 
Ransdell Steck Trammell 
Robinson, Ind. Steiwer Tydings 
NAYS—22 

Dale Greene Keyes Shortridge 
Edge Hale Metcalf Smoot 
Fess Hastin Moses Townsend 
Gillett Hatfiel Oddie Walcott 
Goff Hebert Phipps 
Gould Johnson Reed 

NOT VOTING—18 
Bingham Howell Patterson Warren 
Blease Kean Robinson, Ark. Waterman 
Deneen King Sackett Watson 
Glass McMaster Shipstead 
Hawes Overman Wagner 


So Mr. Norrts’s resolution as modified was agreed to. 
ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBITION 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I desire to give notice 
that upon to-morrow, as soon as I can get recognition after 
the convening of the Senate, I shall briefly discuss the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law in general, and Wall Street booze 
parties in particular. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Hess, one of 
his secretaries. 

PETITIONS 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Brooklyn and vicinity, in the State of New York, praying for 
the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil 
War veterans and their widows, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Baltimore, Md., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
inereased pepsions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAINE: 

A bill (S. 2003) granting a pension to Ove H. Gram (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: : 

A bill (S. 2004) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
Burst; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 2005) to authorize the city of Oakland, Calif., to 
use the Coast Guard cutter Bear as a nautical training ship; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 2006) for the relief of John Davidson; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. RANSDELL submitted seven amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 2667, t>e tariff revision bill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF wil 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the first 
amendment of the committee passed over, which the clerk will 
report. 

The Cuier CLERK. On page 7, paragraph 20, under the head- 
ing “Chalk or whiting or Paris white,” in line 16, the com- 
mittee proposed to strike out “ three-fourths of,” so as to read: 


Ground in oil (putty), 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will have to ask that this 
amendment go over for this reason, and this reason only: The 
putty rate has been increased, but the whiting rate remains 
exactly as it is in the text of the House. If we change one, 
we must change the other, and under the unanimous-consent 
agreement we can not now consider the whiting amendment. 
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Therefore I will have to ask that the putty amendment go 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will go over. The clerk will report the next amendment passed 
over. 

The LegIsLaATive Crerk. In paragraph 28, coal-tar products, 
on page 14, in line 8, after the word “ derivative,” the committee 
proposes to insert “vanillin, from whatever source obtained, 
derived, or manufactured.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is upon agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Utah explain the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the ruling of the Treasury Department 
vanillin was declared a coal-tar product, and we merely trans- 
fer it to the coal-tar products paragraph, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, may I inquire the 
effect of the change? 

Mr. SMOOT. That will depend on whether we keep the 
American valuation or not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is a coal-tar product? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is a coal-tar product and the change 
will have very little effect. I think it is satisfactory to every- 
one. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We have no objection to the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment passed 
over will be stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment passed over is on the 
same page, beginning with line 17. 

The LesIsLatTive CLerK. On page 14, after line 16, the com- 
mittee proposes to insert: 


(b) Synthetic indigo, “ Colour Index No. 1177,” and sulphur black, 
“Colour Index No. 978,” 3 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Of course, this is a great decrease. It is 
synthetic indigo. I think there is no objection to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HARRISON. It cuts the present rate in half. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is more than half. It reduces it from 7 
cents to 3 cents. 

Mr. HARRISON. Some of us think it should go still further 
down, but that is a pretty good result as there are no imports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the Chair inquire if the 
Senate has acted on the amendment striking out lines 13, 14, 
15, and 16? 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment in lines 17, 18, and 19, page 14. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment: passed 
over will be stated. 

The LecIsLATIVE CLERK. On page 14, after line 19, the 
committee proposes to insert: 


(c) The ad valorem rates provided in this paragraph shall be based 
upon the selling price (as defined in subdivision (f) of section 402, 
Title IV), of any similar competitive article manufactured or produced 
in the United States. 


Mr. SMOOT. That makes no change in the law. It takes the 
language fronr one section and puts it in another. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand that, but it raises a ques- 
tion concerning the American selling price for coal-tar products 
and intermediates. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will have to come up later. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Is it the purpose of the Senator to take 
that up following the adoption of the pending amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we can not take it up because there is no 
amendment to the paragraph itself. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But this is an amendment, and that is 
the point I wanted to get straightened out so far as the parlia- 
mentary situation is concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not an amendment to existing law. If we 
change the American valuation, then of course this will have to 
be changed, but if there is no such change, then this is just a 
transfer from one paragraph to another. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Mr. President, a parlianrentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTDH. In the opinion of the present occupant 
of the Chair, would the Senator from Wisconsin be estopped 
from presenting a motion, while still in Committee of the 
Whole, to strike out the committee amendment beginning at 
line 20, if action is now taken to adopt that amendment? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the amendment is agreed to 
the Senator would have to move its reconsideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator quite understands 
the anrendment. If the American valuation is finally rejected, 
of course all of these changes clear through the two paragraphs 
will have to be disagreed to. All the pending amendment does 
is to transfer the item from line 12 down to line 16 and put it 
after the synthetic indigo item. . 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, may I ask the Chair to 
restate his answer to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the amendment is agreed to 
the Senator can move to reconsider. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand that I can do that, but 
the point I am making, so far as the parliamentary situation is 
concerned, as I understand it, is that the amendnrent is upon 
the same basis as though it amended existing law. The fact 
that it is a typographical rearrangement in the bill does not 
affect its status so far as the parliamentary question is con- 
cerned. 

Therefore, the reason why I proposed the parliamentary in- 
quiry was that I wanted to be absolutely certain, if the amend- 
ment was adopted now and the typographical rearrangement of 
the text adopted as proposed by the committee, whether or not 
I forfeit the right to amend that provision as in Committee of 
the Whole or move to strike it out without having to ask for a 
reconsideration. I believe that the Chair is correct in his rul- 
ing, namely, that the amendment falls on the same footing as 
any other amendment, and if it be adopted then a motion to 
reconsider would necessarily have to be made prior to a motion 
to strike out. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me make this statement. If the American 
valuation in paragraphs 27 and 28 is rejected, as provided for 
in the bill and also in existing law, then I shall ask unanimous 
consent to reconsider all items such as the present one, There 
are more than one of them. They are found all through. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In the first place, I want to invite the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that this amendment refers tu 
the question of the American selling price. In view of the fact 
that it covers all of paragraph 28, it seems to me that it raises 
the question upon its merits, and therefore, if the question is to 
be decided, it should be decided now, or the Senator should be 
willing to let it go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the best thing to do is to agree to this 
transposition, which is all that is involved in the case. Then I 
will say to the Senator that when the American selling price is 
finally voted upon, if it is stricken out and the foreign valuation 
adopted, I shall ask that all of these amendments which are 
passed upon now to make the bill complete, as far as para- 
graphs 27 and 28 are concerned, may be reconsidered. There 
will be no objection to it, I am sure, but while we are going 
through it let us complete the bill, and then with one action we 
will decide all the other questions at once, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But does not this raise the whole ques- 
tion upon its merits? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but in paragraph 27 the question is based 
upon American valuation as in existing law. We have been 
refused unanimous consent to vote upon that question until the 
committee amendments have all been agreed to or rejected. I 
think the Senator ought to take my word for it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. O Mr. President, I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall ask reconsideration of these items in 
that event, so why not have them agreed to now? Then, if the 
whole question is finally decided on the first amendment as to 
American valuation, we will go right ahead without further 
trouble. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am not questioning the Senator’s 
good faith in the matter; but, of course, if this action is taken, 
in view of the ruling of the Chair, a single objection on the part 
of some other Senator would prevent the Senator from Wis- 
consin from offering, as in Committee of the Whole, an amend- 
ment to strike out this language. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I would support such an amendment, and 
J would appeal to the Senate to consider it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It seems to me, Mr. President, that we 
might—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Do not let us lose any time on it. Let us pass 
it over. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am very sorry that I can not see the 
Senator’s attitude, but—— 

Mr. SMOOT. My attitude is to get along with the bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I want to eooperate with the Senator, 
and I was about to say that if the Senator wants to take up 
the amendment now, if he will give me a few minutes, I will 
be prepared to proceed. 
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Mr. SMOOT. We can not now take it up. We can not 
amend the paragraph relative to valuation, because there is no 
amendment to that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, it seems to me, if there is any question 
about it, we had better let the amendment go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

The Chair will state to the Senator from Wisconsin, how- 
ever, that, under the suggestion of the Senator from Utah, his 
rights will be preserved in case the pending amendment is 
passed over. When the Senate reaches the other stage in the 
consideration of the bill the Senator can either make a motion 
to reconsider or the Senator from Utah may ask unanimous 
consent to do so. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Wisconsin under- 
stands the Chair, and he thinks he understands the parliamen- 
tary situation. Therefore, in order not to sacrifice any of his 
rights in the matter, the Senator from Wisconsin asks that the 
amendment may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will go over. 
The Secretary will state the next amendment. 

The LkcISLative CLERK. The next committee amendment is, 
on page 23, after line 16, to strike out: 


Par. 52. Menthol, 75 cents per pound; natural crude camphor and 
synthetic camphor, 1 cent per pound; natural refined camphor, 6 cents 
per pound. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Par. 52. Menthol, 50 cents per pound ; camphor, crude, natural, 1 cent 
per pound ; refined or synthetic, 6 cents per pound. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have an amendment 
pending to that paragraph. May I ask if it is on the Secretary’s 
desk? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator’s amendment was with refer- 
ence to synthetic camphor, was it not? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It was. 

Mr. HARRISON. Has the amendment relative to menthol 
been adopted? 

Mr. SMOOT. That amendment has not as yet been adopted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The whole paragraph went over, may 
I say to the Senator from Mississippi? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The L&GISLATIVE CLERK. On page 23 it is proposed by Mr. La 
FOLLeTTeE to strike out: 


Park, 52. Menthol, 50 cents per pound; camphor, crude, natural, 1 
cent per pound; refined or synthetic, 6 cents per pound, 


And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Par. 52. Menthol, 50 cents per pound; camphor, crude, natural or 
synthetic, 1 cent per pound; refined, 6 cents per pound. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, what my amendment to 
the committee amendment proposes to do is to restore the lan- 
guage adopted by the House with the exception of the commit- 
tee amendment concerning menthol. The House provided an 
identical rate for crude camphor and for synthetic camphor, 
namely, 1 cent per pound, and placed a rate of 6 cents per pound 
upon natural and refined camphor. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee retained the 1-cent duty per pound on crude and natural 
camphor, and then placed refined and synthetic camphor upon 
the same basis at 6 cents per pound. It seems to me that the 
action of the House in this matter is completely justified by the 
figures which are furnished us from the Summary of Tariff 
Information. [A pause.] 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to me while he is consulting his notes? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTDH. I yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. I may be of some assistance to the Senator by 
occupying a few moments while he is trying to find his 
references. 

Mr. President, the Members of the Senate who are still in the 
Chamber may recall that consideration of this paragraph was 
postponed last week because of a question arising as to whether 
any American concern was prepared to endeavor to produce 
synthetic camphor. Information came before the Finance Com- 
mittee to the effect that an organization has been developed in 
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New Jersey for that purpose. It was investigated so far as it 
was possible to investigate it through the witnesses and the 
information at hand, and the Senate Finance Committee 
recommended, as the Senator from Wisconsin has indicated, a 
return to the existing rate, which is 6 cents per pound. That is 
the present law. It is true, as the Senator from Wisconsin also 
indicated when he spoke on the paragraph some time ago, that 
there has not been during the period between the passage of the 
act of 1922 and the present time any considerable domestic pro- 
duction of synthetic camphor. However, as I have indicated, 
the committee had definite assurances that preparations were 
well advanced to engage in such production. I have a letter— 
and I will only quote from a paragraph or two of it—from the 
Belle Chemical Co., of Belleville, N. J., answering practically 
the representations which were made at the time this matter 
was last before the Senate: 


Perhaps a brief history of our efforts in regard to synthetic camphor 
will aid you in better understanding our present situation. 

Along in 1924 or thereabouts the predecessor of this company 
attempted to manufacture synthetic camphor. Due to gross misman- 
agement of funds available for research and process development, the 
directors of that company were unable to avoid serious losses and caused 
the company to be thrown into receivership. A group of these directors 
then formed a holding company to conduct further research in an 
attempt to determine the commercial practicability of manufacturing 
camphor. These men are all substantial men, standing very high in 
their respective communities. The holding company secured the serv- 
ices of the most competent chemical engineers available and have 
spared no expense in supplementing their counsel whenever experts in 
this type of work could be found. Acting on the recommendation ob- 
tained the Belle Chemical Co. was organized. 

At the time this work was first undertaken camphor was selling con- 
siderably higher than it is now— 

That, of course, is a well-known fact— 

Our expectancy is therefore much reduced. In other words, we 
will be forced to work on a much slighter margin than anticipated. 

We estimate that we can produce camphor on a 2-ton-a-day basis 
at a cost of $0.43 per pound. 


My information is that the average selling price of German 
synthetic camphor is about 37 cents. So, with the 6 cents duty 
as provided in existing law and as recommended by the Finance 
Committee, the cost of the domestic article would be brought to 
a par with the invoice price of the German article. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether or not the letter indicates that the company has en- 
gaged in production? 

Mr. EDGE. I will reach that in just a moment. 

On or about December 1— 

That is less than a month away— 
we will be producing on a 500-pound-a-day basis and will gradually 
increase to capacity. 


That is a direct affirmative statement made by the manager 
of this company, Mr. Charles A. Bionchi. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the situation can be 
summed up in very few words. In the first place, the most im- 
portant component part of camphor is turpentine. Only a few 
days ago we increased the rate on tar, which I understand is 
derived from the same source as is turpentine; and the amount 
of turpentine used in the production of synthetic camphor is, as 
I have indicated, very large. 

Camphor is a commodity which this country should be in a 
position to produce for itself and not have to import. At the 
time of the war, as will be remembered, camphor went up to a 
price—I think I am correct in the assertion—of from $2.50 to $3 
a pound. So it is extremely important that we afford encourage- 
ment to those who will engage in the production of synthetic 
eamphor, which, after all is said and done, can in case of neces- 
sity, as I am informed by the chemists, be refined and used for 
medicinal purposes, although generally speaking synthetic cam- 
phor, of course, is used for other purposes, as everyone knows. 

Here is a group of men who have spent a half a million dol- 
lars on the assumption that their product would be protected by 
the existing tariff rate of 6 cents a pound. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
has the floor. 

Mr. EDGR. I beg pardon; I thought the Senator desired me 
to present the matter. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do; but I do not want to lose the floor. 
I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to ask the Senator from New Jersey 
a question. According to the information contained in the Tariff 
Commission report at the time that report was issued, there was 
no synthetic camphor being made in this country. 

Mr. EDGE. I think that is absolutely correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When did these activities begin? 

Mr. EDGE. As I read at the outset, the activity of the 
company which,the present company succeeded commenced in 
1924, two years after the passage of the last tariff act, but, 
because of mismanagement and other reasons assigned in the 
letter from which I have read, the company went into the hands 
of receivers. It has been refinanced and reorganized. Substan- 
tial men are back of it, and they have invested over half a mil- 
lion dollars for the purpose of developing a plant and will be 
prepared within three or four weeks to produce 500 pounds of 
synthetic camphor a day. Of course, however, they will not 
be able to enter upon the production of the commodity and 
use the turpentine which is necessary in the process of manu- 
facture if German camphor is landed in this country, as is indi- 
cated by the Tariff Commission report, as I recall, at an average 
of 37 cents a pound, and Japanese crude camphor, as I am 
informed, of as good quality can be landed in this country for 
much less than that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me ask the Senator this question: As 
a matter of fact, then, the plan to which the Senator refers has 
not actually started operations? 

Mr. EDGE. Yes; I understand that its experimental proc- 
esses have been absolutely started. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But they are not producing commercially? 

Mr. EDGE. They are not producing commercially. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand, synthetic camphor and 
refined camphor do not occupy the same status. I understand 
that the imported synthetic camphor is used somewhat as a raw 
material, in some respects similar to the raw material that 
comes from the camphor tree. If that be true, why should syn- 
thetic camphor, assuming that it may be entitled to the higher 
duty of 1 cent, be placed on the same basis as refined camphor 
bearing a duty of 6 cents. 

Mr. EDGE. My only answer to that would be a repetition 
of what I have already stated, that synthetic camphor—not 
refined camphor, but synthetic camphor—is landed in this coun- 
try at an invoiced selling price of 37 cents a pound. The 6cent 
duty would equalize the cost of producing the camphor in this 
country with the German product, without any reference to the 
refined camphor. Of course, most of the synthetic camphor at 
this time goes into the manufacture of pyroxylin. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Where is the plant to which the Senator 
refers located? 

Mr. EDGE. It is located at Belleville, N. J. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from New Jersey whether he knows how much of the 
$500,000 capitalization of the plant referred to is paid in? 

Mr. EDGE. I can not answer that question other than from 
the letter which I have just read, but the plant is in existence 
and doing business and, of course, it is manufacturing other 
chemicals, I assume. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Exactly; but I understood the Senator 
to say it has a capitalization of $500,000. 

Mr. EDGE. I desire to consult my information so as to an- 
swer the Senator correctly. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall be glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. REED. I am told that the company has an investment 
of $500,000, but I have never seen any statement of its capital 
stock. 

Mr. EDGE. That is correct. The letter says: 


The project now, at this moment, represents an investment of half 
a million dollars. 


Let me say in conclusion—I apologize to the Senator for taking 
his time—that this appeals to me as well within the usually 
accepted efforts on the part of Congress to protect an American 
industry, and of a type that it seems to me most important that 
we should develop in this country. It has a side to it just a 
little beyond the ordinary commercial production. Camphor is 
a basis for so many things that I think we should be delighted 
that men have invested half a million dollars, against such 
strong competition, without any hope of getting any more than 
a duty sufficient to equalize them, in order that we can have 
that supply in this country. 

Summing it up in a few words, it is just a question of per- 
mitting an American company, employing American labor, to 
produce synthetic camphor, or of buying it from Germany or 
Japan. That is all there is to the question ; and I could not add 
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another word to it if I took the time of the Senate for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. REED. I was going, not to ask a question, but to make 
a short statement. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. I will yield the floor to the Senator, 
then, and try to obtain it later. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the thing that has interested me 
most in this paragraph is this: 

At the present time this country is absolutely at the mercy of 
two monopolies. Practically all the natural camphor in the 
world comes from the camphor trees that grow on the Island of 
Formosa. Therefore it is a Japanese monopoly. Practically all 
the synthetic camphor in the world at present is made in Ger- 
many. During the war they developed a very extensive indus- 
try of making synthetic camphor in Germany out of turpentine. 
I do not know where they got the turpentine. Of course they 
could not get it from this country then, but they did. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, does the Senator say they 
could not get it from this country? 

Mr. REED. Not during the war. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh! I see. 

Mr. REED. They did develop this industry of making syn- 
thetic camphor. Now, the Germans have a very strict trade 
arrangement that controls the output and the prices of that 
synthetic camphor, The Japanese naturally have a complete 
control of the production of the natural camphor from Formosa. 
The two monopolies work along hand in hand. If we are wholly 
without any method of producing our own camphor we are abso- 
lutely at their mercy, and the prices that they ask are limited 
only by the amount of their greed. 

I think it is of the highest importance that we provide for 
the creation of that industry in this country, if it is possible, 
for the protection of our people against those two monopolies. 
The requirements of the country for camphor are increasing by 
leaps and bounds. I do not mean for medicinal camphor, of 
course.. That can be met only by the refined crude camphor. 
Synthetic camphor can not be used for that purpose; but there 
is a rapidly increasing demand for its use in industry for the 
many new uses that are being made of pyroxylin, the most con- 
spicuous of which is the safety-glass industry. There, in the 
manufacture of safety glass, it is found that the Japanese crude 
natural camphor is not suitable, and for that purpose synthetic 
camphor is necessary. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield right there? 

Mr. REED. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. EDGE. It appeals to me as most significant that all of 
the large producers of pyroxylin are petitioning or did petition 
the Finance Committee that this duty remain, so that they could 
have a domestic supply. 

Mr. REED. I was very much struck by that. One of the 
very few cases in which the consumers of the country asked us 
deliberately to keep the duty high was the case of the manu- 
facturers of pyroxylin, who are the great consumers of synthetic 
camphor in the United States; and their reason, they very 
frankly stated, was that they wanted to see America build up 
her own industry so that they, the purchasers of camphor, would 
no longer be subject to the control of the German monopoly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator know whether the com- 
panies to which he refers were themselves experimenting in the 
manufacture of synthetic camphor with a view to its commercial 
production later? 

Mr. REED. So far as I know, not a single one of them was. 
I had the same suspicion ; but not one of them, so far as I could 
learn, is in the business, or is planning to go into it. Of 
course, we can not tell who will go into it if we protect the 
growth of an industry here. 

We know that we can not grow camphor trees in the United 
States—possibly in southern Florida, or possibly a little in south- 
ern California; but we never in the world can—— 

Mr. SMOOT. They did try it in Florida, and failed. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Utah tells me that it was 
actually tried in Florida, but without success thus far. Even 
if we could, however, it would take many years to bring the 
trees to the point where they could be tapped and used com- 
mercially. Now, we know that synthetic camphor is made from 
turpentine, and we have a limitless supply of that here. It 
would furnish a fine outlet for the American production of tur- 
pentine if we could establish that industry here; but, most of all, 
it will work for a lower price ultimately to the American 
consumer. 
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The time is coming when automobiles probably will not be 
permitted to be sold that are cased in the old-fashioned shatter- 
ing plate glass or sheet glass. The time is coming when those 
things will be considered too dangerous to be permitted to »e 
sold to the public. When all automobiles are fitted with safety 
glass it will require about 20,000,000 pounds of safety glass per 
year to equip them. That means 5,000,000 pounds of synthetic 
camphor ; and if we have to go to Germany for all of that 5,000,- 
000 pounds, which is more than twice the amount of our present 
imports of synthetic camphor, we shall be made to pay through 
the nose for it. 

It seems to me that in a case like this, where the consumers 
themselves urge this as sound policy, we might well consider 
whether it is not for the welfare of the whole United States that 
we adopt the policy of protecting this industry. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do not wish to take 
much time in discussing this matter; but it should be remem- 
bered that the same promise was made to the Finance Com- 
mittee in 1922 that is now being made, namely, that if an in- 
creased duty were given on synthetic camphor, domestic produc- 
tion would take place. On the contrary, no such fortunate cir- 
cumstance occurred, 

It must be remembered that synthetic camphor competes only 
with crude camphor. It does not compete with refined camphor, 
inasmuch as it has a lower boiling point, and therefore does not 
meet the United States Pharmacopeia standard. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that the Senator from 
New Jersey is informed by his constituents that they have in- 
vested $500,000 in this synthetic-camphor enterprise, which is 
still in an experimental stage. My information from Dun’s and 
Bradstreet’s is that the Belle Chemical Co., of Belleville, N. J., 
was organized in July, 1928, with a capital stock of $500,000, of 
which only $150,000 was paid in. I do not know whether since 
Dun’s and Bradstreet’s reports was made more capital has been 
paid in or not; but that was the situation at the time this 
report was made. It was a refinancing operation, the company 
being organized for the purpose of taking over some corpora- 
tions engaged in the chemical pusiness which had failed and 
gone into bankruptcy. 

As I understand, the corporation charter or its organization 
also provides for the manufacture of lacquer solvents and resin 
oils, so the Senate should not be under the impression that this 
entire investment, even though it is paid in, is devoted solely to 
the business of manufacturing synthetic camphor. 

To my mind, this is the more important because it raises an 
issue which should be faced on its broad principles. Are we 
prepared to say that the protective theory should be carried to 
the extent of giving protection in advance of any production 
upon a commercial basis? In other words, are we to enact tariff 
legislation on the theory that products still in the laboratory 
stage are to be protected, in the hope that those laboratory 
experiments will be carried to the point where, during the life 
of the tariff law, production upon a commercial basis will take 
place? Especially are we willing to do it when we have already 
given a 6cent rate in the law of 1922, and down until this time, 
after all these years, we find that only one company in the 
United States, a comparatively small company, has indicated 
that it is in a position to commence commercial production, 
according to its own ex parte statement, about the ist of 
December? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. Upon consulting some other memoranda I find 
that the attempt previously made, following the act of 1922, was 
not made alone by the predecessors of the present company. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I made no such statement. 

Mr. EDGE. I am informed that in 1922 the Monsanto Chem- 
ical Works, of St. Louis, Mo., hoped to enter the manufacture of 
synthetic camphor and urged the imposition of a duty of 25 per 
cent ad valorem upon synthetic camphor, which at that time 
would have meant considerably over 15 cents per pound. Six 
cents was granted. They attempted it in St. Louis, apparently, 
immediately after the passage of the act of 1922. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; according to my information the 
Monsanto Co. had a contract with the German concern that 
owns the process, and they discovered that they could not manu- 
facture it here successfully, and thereupon canceled their con- 
tract and paid a sum of money in satisfaction of the unfulfilled 
portion of it. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon one fur- 
ther interruption? Then I will not interrupt him further. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
further yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 
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Mr. EDGE. Is it not, then, all the more deserving of our 
charitable consideration when, following a failure in St. Louis, 
this New Jersey corporation, taking up a receivership—and my 
information tallies entirely with the Senator’s—have organized 
a company and are making a sincere effort to meet this void? 
I am not quite sure whether the $500,000 has all been paid in 
or not; but it certainly can be called if it is the ordinary 
company. I should think their action deserving of a good deal 
of consideration. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the question involved in 
the consideration of this amendment is whether we are going to 
adopt the policy of extending tariff rates in advance, upon the 
theory that at some time in the future commercial production 
will take place, thereby taxing the American consumer in ad- 
vance of any assurance of production upon a commercial basis 
which will to a substantial degree supply the domestic needs. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania made the statement that the 
prices which American consumers will be charged if this duty 
is not granted were limited only by their own greed, if I under- 
stood him, or words to that effect. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I meant 
only by the greed of those foreign monopolies. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is what I intended to state. 
Nevertheless, the Tariff Commission does not agree with the 
Senator. On page 253 of the summary will be found the state- 
ment: 

Competition offered by the German synthetic camphor since 1920 has 
resulted in price reductions in the Japanese article. 


Also, if the Senator will observe, on page 252, the unit price 
of synthetic camphor, beginning in 1924, was 55 cents per 
pound; in 1925 it was 50 cents per pound; in 1926 it was 53 
cents per pound—I am omitting the fractions—in 1927 it was 43 
cents per pound; in 1928 it was 35 cents per pound. So that, 
as a matter of fact, the price of synthetic camphor has been 
falling, and the Tariff Commission takes the responsibility for 
the statement that the reductions in the price of synthetic 
camphor from Germany have forced the Japanese monopoly to 
bring down their prices, thereby giving to the consumers of 
synthetic camphor in America a protection against the Japanese 
monopoly. 

Here is what is proposed by the Finance Committee: In order 
to encourage the development of a little chemical corporation in 
New Jersey, we are to place a 6-cent duty on synthetic camphor 
thereby hindering it from competing with the Japanese monopoly 
in natural camphor. The position which the Finance Committee 
has asked the Senate to take is that we should depend upon this 
small corporation, which has not as yet reached the point of com- 
mercial production of the article, to furnish competition against 
the Japanese monopoly. 

I do not believe in prophesying, because the prophet is often 
later confronted with his prophecy ; nevertheless, it seems to me 
a simple matter of A, B, C that if we deprive the consumers 
of camphor in the United States of the benefit of competition of 
German synthetic camphor, as against the Japanese monopoly 
of crude, and depend upon this small manufacture in New Jersey, 
ultimately the price of crude camphor is going up to the level 
of the duty on synthetic camphor. That was our experience 
before the Germans got into the manufacture of synthetic cam- 
phor. 

I want to make it clear that I would have no objection to 
giving a duty reflecting the difference in cost of production be- 
tween domestic synthetic camphor and the foreign-produced arti- 
cle if we had in this country a substantial industry prepared to 
furnish the domestic market, or a considerable portion of it; but 
according to the information which I have, this is a small com- 
pany, and it is not as yet prepared to enter upon the commercial 
production of synthetic camphor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Just a moment, and then I will yield. 
There was one other statement made by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to which I want to make a brief reference. 

The Senator said he was much impressed by the fact that 
the Pyroxylin Manufacturers’ Association representative, Mr. 
Doyle, appeared before the committee and said that the largest 
consumers of synthetic camphor were also in accord with the 
demand of this small chemical corporation for a 6-cent duty on 
synthetic camphor. I merely wish to point out that the Pyroxy- 
lin Plastic Manufacturers’ Association has as one of its mem- 
bers a Du Pont subsidiary. My information is that the Pyroxy- 
lin Manufacturers’ Association is dominated by this Du Pont 
subsidiary. So it does not seem to me strange that the Pyroxylin 
Manufacturers’ Association should take the position that it is 
willing to have this duty imposed, in view of the fact that 
it seems to be the attitude of the Du Pont Co. that, generally 
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speaking, so far as all chemicals are concerned, it stands for the 
imposition of duties upon products which are only in the 
laboratory stage. 

Mr. President, if the Senate of the United States wants to 
take the position that they are going to expose the domestic 
consumers of camphor in the United States to complete control 
of the price of the product by the Japanese monopoly in order 
to give in advance protection to a corporation, and a smail one 
at that, which is not even ready to commence the commercial 
production of the article, then that is the responsibility of the 
Senate; but, so far as I am concerned, I am not prepared to 
carry the protection theory to that degree. It seems te me 
utterly futile and foolish for the Senate to repeat again in 1929 
the same mistake it made in 1922. 

Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. EDGE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield first to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and then I will yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I notice that beginning with 1920, when the 
tariff on this synthetic camphor was 5 cents per pound, the 
imports were 120,000 pounds. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And that for the next year they were prac- 
tically the same. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then the tariff was raised to 6 cents per 
pound, and during part of the first year only 17,000 pounds 
came in, and the imports gradually increased until 1927, when 
2,941,000 pounds of this synthetic camphor came in. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is correct; and the Senator will 
note also—and this is an important thing from the consumer’s 
point of view—that the price of synthetic camphor was falling 
as the importations of synthetic camphor from Germany in- 
creased. As previously stated, the Tariff Commission takes 
responsibility for the statement that this competition on the 
part of synthetic camphor from Germany has resulted in fore- 
ing the Japanese monopoly upon crude and refined natural 
camphor to reduce its prices to the American consumer. 

Mr. BARKLEY. With the 6-cent rate which has been in 
force since 1922 not having the result of keeping out this enor- 
mous increase in the importation of synthetic camphor during 
its existence, I was wondering whether that increase was due 
to the inability of Americans to produce this article, or whether, 
if they had been able to produce it, as they promised in 1922, 
this increase in importations would have been experienced 
anyhow. Of course, that is somewhat speculative. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is a matter of speculation upon 
which I would not care to venture an opinion, 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the point is that, after promising in 
1922 that if given a 6-cent rate they would be able to produce 
this synthetic camphor for domestic consumption, they found 
themselves unable to do so. What further hope is there, under 
the same rate of duty, for the future? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
want to answer that question? 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator from Wisconsin will permit. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I think the obvious answer is that the price 
has been reduced, which of course everyone admits, so that 
the 6-cent rate now would probably represent, if the figures of 
the Belleville company are correct, that the cost price is about 43 
cents, the difference between the cost here and abroad, 

I will just direct attention, in further answer to the Senator’s 
question, to the fact that the St. Louis company undertaking to 
meet competition in 1922 asked for the equivalent of a 15-cent 
rate, but they did not get it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I desire to conclude very 
briefly by making this suggestion. I understand that this 
amendment appeals to some Senators because it is alleged that 
if and when this synthetic-camphor industry ever develops in 
the United States it will afford a market for domestically pro- 
duced turpentine. 

My information is that about 10 per cent of domestically pro- 
duced turpentine is consumed by the European manufacturers 
of synthetic camphor. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the expert advises me that they 
have not the figures as to that matter and really have no way 
of obtaining them. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I stated that I was not certain that 
my information was correct, but it is that about 10 per cent of 
the domestically produced turpentine is consumed by European 
manufacturers of synthetic camphor. Of course, it is perfectly 
obvious that if the miracle which the Senator from New Jersey 
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envisions takes place, and we have a tremendous production of 
synthetic camphor in the United States, there will also be pro- 
duced a by-product, turpentine, which could not fail to compete 
with domestic turpentine for certain uses in the United States. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin has 
been very fair in his presentation of the argument, as he always 
is, but does the Senator believe that if we retain the existing 
duty—and I want to dissipate the impression that we are trying 
to raise the duty; we are simply trying to retain the existing 
duty—any company, large or small, will attempt to go to the 
terrific expense of laboratory investigation and manufacture if 
we do not give them reasonable protection? Are we not actu- 
ally and definitely stating for all time to come that we definitely 
propose to secure this important raw material, or commodity, 
from Germany and Japan? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, my answer to the Sen- 
ator’s suggestion is simply this: In the first place, I have more 
confidence in American ingenuity and American enterprise than 
even the Senator from New Jersey has. 

In the second place, when this bill, in which the Senator 
from New Jersey is so enthusiastically interested, passes the 
Congress it will contain the constructive provision offered by 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons], as amended 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. If the Belleville 
Chemical Corporation ever gets the finances of these bankrupt 
companies which it took over straightened out, and is prepared 
to make a showing that synthetic camphor can be produced in 
commercial quantities to the extent where it will serve as some 
protection against the Japanese monopoly, this company can 
appeal to the Tariff Commission. The Senator from New Jer- 
sey may then urge upon the Senate that a duty be given to this 
industry. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I am only concerned with what 
this company, or any other company, is going to do in the 
meantime. There was a recognition throughout the debate on 
the amendment referred to by the Senator from Wisconsin that 
it requires from two to three years to get reports from the 
Tariff Commission, and with congressional action made nec- 
essary on top of that, I am afraid that the company in New 
Jersey, or in any other part of the United States, would have 
pretty hard sledding in an attempt to make a showing in the 
meantime. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I assume that when the 
present Chief Executive of the United States has reorganized 
the Tariff Commission it will be somewhat more efficient than 
it has been under past administrations. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I am going to take the time of 


the Senate but for 30 seconds. I simply want to emphasize one 
point. I do not think it is entirely fair to assume that the com- 
pany to which I have referred is simply experimenting. They 
make the positive statement, over the signature of their mana- 
ger, that they will be producing 500 pounds a day in less than 
three weeks. Wither that is correct or it is incorrect. I believe 
it is absolutely correct. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. My concern in the situation is with 
the consumer of camphor, natural and synthetic, in the United 
States. If the amendment is adopted, we are going to give to 
the Japanese monopoly an opportunity again to exploit the con- 
suming public in so far as they consume camphor in the United 
States. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator a question if I may. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I shall be glad to answer if I can. 

Mr. COPELAND. There was a very significant statement 
made by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] that the con- 
sumers of this product are joining in the request for the in- 
creased rate on synthetic camphor. I sent to my office for a 
letter, and have it here now, which I received from Mr. Lewis 
Nixon, whose firm, I understand, joined in the request. 

Mr. Nixon wrote to commend me for the statement I made the 
other day that I felt the time had come when every public 
vehicle should be required to use nonshattering glass. Mr. 
Nixon, in commenting upon that statement, said of his own 
firm: 

I think I have spent about $100,000 in development of this safety- 
glass business, and it will take a long time to get it back. The indus- 
try pays high wages. 

We buy large quantities of cotton and alcohol, thus benefiting both 
the farmer and the planter, and as our base is guncotton, we have 
potential powder plants of vast importance that do not have to be kept 
in a state of efficiency by the Government itself. 


It is a very significant thing. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume I am right, if that is what the 
Senator from New Jersey said. 
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Mr. EDGH. Absolutely. It is in the brief filed with the 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. COPELAND. I know Mr. Nixon very well. Here is a 
great concern which has spent over $100,000 in the development 
of nonshattering or safety glass. Synthetic camphor is a very 
important element in the making of that glass, and unquestion- 
ably if there could be developed in New Jersey or St. Louis or 
elsewhere in conjunction with these other establishments, we 
would be building up a great industry which would make it 
possible for us to compete with products that now come from 
abroad—not only synthetic camphor but also the finished prod- 
uct in the way of nonshattering glass. For my part, I think I 
am willing to give them another chance. They did not carry out 
their purpose, apparently, since the passage of the 1922 act, but 
Since that time there have been these developments, particularly 
with reference to nonshattering glass. Certainly if we could 
have this synthetic product made in America it would be to our 
decided advantage. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator from New York wants 
to try it again for another 6 or 8 or 10 or 12 years, he is welcome 
to vote that way. I am ready for a vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I inquire 
of the Senator from New Jersey if this embryo company in New 
Jersey has any connection with the Du Pont syndicate? 

Mr. EDGE. My information is that they are not connected in 
the slightest way. I am likewise informed that the capital in- 
vested is almost entirely loca! capital. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator confirm 
the statement made to me that during the war, when Japan 
had a monopoly of natural camphor, the price of camphor in- 
creased from about 30 cents a pound to $3.75 per pound? 

Mr. EDGE. It went to $3.50, according to sworn statements 
before the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. EDGE. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Are we voting on the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. EDGE. I did not know the Senator had actually offered 
an amendment. I understood him to say he had an amendment 
which he might offer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment has been offered 
and will be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry 
relating to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to inquire of the Chair if an amend- 
ment should be made to the committee amendment and the 
committee amendment agreed to, then when we have returned to 
the bill for individual amendments from the floor, would it be 
in order to offer a substitute for the whole paragraph? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is at present before the Sen- 
ate a substitute offered by the Senator from Wisconsin for the 
substitute proposed by the committee for paragraph 52. If the 
substitute of the Senator from Wisconsin should be agreed to, no 
further amendment would be in order to either the substitute of 
the committee or the original House text without a reconsid- 
eration. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Without reconsideration of the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin, which the clerk will 
report. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 23, in lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the committee in lines 20, 21, and 22, 
the Senator from Wisconsin proposes to insert the following: 


Par. 22. Menthol, 50 cents per pound; camphor, crude, natural, or 
synthetic, 1 cent per pound; refined, 6 cents per pound, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. [Putting the question.] The 
ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have a division. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Borah 
Ashurst Bratton 
Barkley Brock 
Bingham Brookhart 
Black Broussard 
Blaine Capper 
Blease Caraway 


Is that the fact? 


Fletcher 


Connally 
Frazier 


Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dill 
Edge 
Fess 


George 
Gillett 

Glenn 

Gort 
Goldsborough 
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Keyes Pittman 

La Follette Ransdell 
McKellar Reed 

McNar Robinson, Ind. 
Metcal Schall 

Moses Sheppard 
Norbeck Shortridge 
Norris Simmons 
Oddie Smith 
Overman Smoot 

Jones Phipps Steiwer 
Kendrick Pine 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
upon agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Wisconsin a question. I was not here when he offered 
the amendment. If the amendment he has offered should be 
adopted, would it involve menthol? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. My amendment accepts the committee 
rate on menthol, and then writes in the House text in so far as 
it relates to camphor, crude, synthetic, and refined. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would be very glad if the Senator could 
so change his amendment as to eliminate menthol, because I 
want to make some observations upon that subject and I want 
to offer a separate amendment as to that item. I do not wish 
to involve the vote on my amendment with the question of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Of course, the Senator from Wisconsin 
would not wish to interfere with the desire of the Senator from 
North Carolina. The only suggestion I can make to the Sena- 
tor, however, is that he prepare an amendment concerning 
menthol and offer it to paragraph 52, and I will ask unanimous 
consent that the question may be divided. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think, then, I shall offer an amendment. 
I move to amend, on page 23, line 20, by striking out “50” 
and inserting “35,” so the rate on menthol will be 35 cents per 
pound. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from North Carolina has 
offered an amendment to my amendment. I ask unantmous 
consent that the question may be divided, namely, that the 
vote may be taken upon the Senator’s amendment to my amend- 
ment, and then, when the vote comes on my amendment as 
amended, I ask unanimous consent that the question may be 
divided and that the rate upon menthol may be acted upon 
separately. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That may be unnecessary. The 
vote will be upon agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Carolina to the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not desire to detain the 
Senate. I merely wish to make a statement. There is prac- 
tically no menthol produced in this country; it is imported. 
Menthol is a medicine; and I can not for the life of me see 
any reason why a 50 per cent duty should be placed upon a 
medicine that is not produced in this country. If I am misin- 
formed about that, I should like to have the Senator from Utah 
enlighten me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my attention was diverted for 
the moment, and I did not hear the statement of the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said there was practically no menthol pro- 
duced in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator is correct in that statement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I also said that menthol was a medicine, 
and I could not see why a medicine which was not produced in 
this country and which was imported should carry a duty of 50 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
ator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
cine, 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
various other uses. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I desire to suggest to the Senator from 
North Carolina that perhaps some embryonic manufacturer or 
producer thinks he might go into this business at some time in 
the future. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am quite sure if there is any idea of that 
kind in the mind of anybody it has not taken tangible form up 
to the present time, 
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Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 


Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Johnson 


Stephens 


It is used for moth balls, I will say to the Sen- 


Menthol is also used extensively as a medi- 


It is used for sprays and salves, and has 
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Mr. EDGE. Mr.. President, will the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. In that respect it is in a somewhat different 
position from synthetic camphor, for the manufacture of syn- 
thetic camphor has taken very tangible form. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not talking about synthetic camphor 
now. I am talking about menthol. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not contended that there is any pos- 
sibility of manufacturing synthetic menthol, is there? . 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is none that I have heard of. I do 
not desire to enter into any discussion. I am willing to have a 
vote upon the bare statement I have made. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I want to say, in answer to the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Barktey], is that we are making synthetic 
menthol at the present time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why put the rate at 50 cents? I move to 
reduce it to 30 cents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Carolina to the amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin will be stated. 

The CuieFr CrerkK. In the first part of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fo..ierre] it is proposed 
to strike out “50” and insert “30.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator from North 
Carolina state the price for which menthol sells? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know the price of menthol. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator from Utah 
state the selling price of menthol in America? 

Mr. SMOOT. In January it was $4.25 to $4.50; in April, from 
$4.05 to $4.35; in July, from $4 to $4.50; and in October it was 
from $5.75 to $6. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
great deal. 

Mr. SMOOT. It fluctuated in four months from $4.25 to $5.75. 
I suppose demand and the amount on hand and production 
entered into the price. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from North Carolina to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. [Putting the ques- 
tion.] The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. REED. I ask for a division, Mr. President. 

The question being put, on a division the amendment was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute of the Senator from Wisconsin as 
amended [putting the question]. 

Mr. HARRISON. A parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. EDGE. Please let the amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRHSIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
as amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for a division. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Let the amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Curer CierK. In lieu of the amendment proposed to be 
inserted by the committee in lines 20 to 22, inclusive, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin as amended proposes to 
insert the following: 


Par. 52. Menthol, 30 cents per pound; camphor, crude, natural or 
synthetic, 1 cent per pound; refined, 6 cents per pound. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it was understood that that 
amendment would be divided. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Because I do not wish to attach this propo- 
sition to the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin, I think 
the vote now ought to be upon that part of the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin relating to camphor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to a separate 
vote? The Chair hears none. The question is now upon the 
second branch of the amendment, which will be stated. 

The Cuier CrerK. The Senator from Wisconsin proposes to 
insert, in lieu of the part of the committee amendment relating 
to camphor, the following: 

Camphor, crude, natural or synthetic, 1 cent per pound; refined, 6 
cents per pound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
second branch of the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 


The price seems to fluctuate a 
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Mr. SMOOT. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the second branch of the amendment to the 
amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the first 
branch of the amendment as amended. 

The first branch of the amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the next amendment is on page 
26, with reference to vanillin. We have already agreed to the 
amendment putting it in paragraph 28, and therefore, in con- 
formity with that action, the Senate committee amendment 
should be agreed to in this instance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 26, in paragraph 61, in line 20, 
the committee proposes to strike out the word “ vanillin.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the chairman of the 
committee if the amendments which we are passing over have 
all been agreed to or are there some amendments on pages 
which we have passed over which have not as yet been agreed 
to? 

Mr. SMOOT. They have all been agreed to with the excep- 
tion of paragraph 20, covering chalk and putty, and paragraphs 
27 and 28, relating to American valuation. 

Mr. SMITH. How about paragraph 55, on page 24, covering 
coconut oil, and so forth? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no committee amendment to the 
coconut-oil item. 

Mr. SMITH. I understand the committee proposes an amend- 
ment in that paragraph, and I wondered if the committee 
amendment had been agreed to. It is on page 24. 

Mr. SMOOT. In paragraph 55 the rate on coconut oil has 
been left at 2 cents a pound. There is no committee amend- 
ment to that item, but there was a committee amendment as to 
soybean oil. 

Mr. SMITH. That is what I have reference to, 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH. Just as it is? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, there was an amendment that was suggested by the Senator 
from Idaho which has not come up yet because of the fact that 
individual amendments are not as yet in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was an amendment in the nature of a 
substitate. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as the committee amendments are con- 
cerned, paragraph 55 has been agreed to, but when the substi- 
tute is offered for paragraphs 54 and 55 the item which the 
Senator from South Carolina has in mind will be considered. 

Mr. SMITH. So that there will be a substitute offered cov- 
ering the oils mentioned in the paragraph to which I have re- 
ferred and other related items? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure there will be. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment passed over 
will be stated. 

The CuHier CLERK. 


In paragraph 205 (a), on page 37, line 5, 
after the word “calcined,” it is proposed to strike out “ $1.40” 
and insert “ $3,” so as to read: 


Plaster rock or gypsum, ground or calcined, $3 per ton. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the comuuittee. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am sorry that the parlia- 
mentary situation exists which now prevails, because what I 
desire to say relates more to crude gypsum than to the calcined. 
However, the two subjects are interrelated in such a way that 
it is impossible to consider one without considering the other. 

I want Senators to recall the fact that in the existing law in 
paragraph 214, earthy or mineral substances wholly or partly 
manufactured are taxed at 30 per cent ad valorem. When the 
act of 1922 was passed crude gypsum was being imported in con- 
siderable quantity from Canada; that is to say, it was shipped 
in exactly as it came out of the mine. Shortly, however, there 
was formed a combination of certain American manufacturers 
and Canadian mine owners under which they worked in har- 
mony, and as a result of that arrangement crude gypsum was 
taken out of the mines in Canada and put through crushers, so 
that it came to the United States partly manufactured, 
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The matter was brought to my attention a long time ago, be- 
cause we have large gypsum mines in my State. There are also 
gypsum mines in Michigan, in Ohio, in Iowa, and in other States 
of the West. So this is a matter of interest to Senators from 
a number of States. It was brought to my attention because of 
the economic situation which arose by reason of the combina- 
tion of manufacturers and mine owners. As the result of this 
combination several of the establishments in the State of New 
York were put out of business, and there was and continues to 
be much unemployment among gypsum miners and gypsum 
operators. 

The matter was brought to the attention of the Treasury; the 
provision of the 1922 law was called to the attention of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. At one time an order was issued by 
the Treasury placing a tax of 30 per cent upon the manufac- 
tured gypsum, but that order was reviewed later by the Treas- 
ury Department, and crude gypsum was left upon the free list. 
Not only was the crude gypsum so included, but also that which 
came out of the mines and which was partly manufactured. 

Mr. President, the situation: is such that unless there can be 
placed upon crude and partly manufactured gypsum a tariff 
rate such as was contemplated by the act of 1922 and discussed 
since that time, great hardship is going to be imposed upon a 
number of States of the Union. 

The only interest in the world I have in an increase in the 
tariff upon ground or calcined gypsum, the rate on which it is 
proposed to increase from $1.40 to $3 per ton, is that there may 
be no temptation, if a tariff shall be placed upon crude gypsum, 
for the American manufacturers now in combination with the 
Canadian miners to go to Canada and make the product there. 

So I do think that an increase perhaps to $2 a ton might be 
justified ; but I plead with the Senate to place a tariff of $1.40 
upon crude gypsum in order that this industry may be pre 
served. 

All you have to do is to look at the importations for the 
argument. You will find that the importations of crude gyp- 
sum have gone up until they now amount to, I think, about 
$5,000,000 worth per year, while the importations of ground 
and calcined gypsum are almost negligible. 

I do not know—and I appeal to the Senator from Utah, 
now—what is the best way to handle this matter from a par- 
liamentary standpoint. It would be contrary to our agree- 
ment, would it not, and impossible, to present an amendment 
such as I should like to do, to place after the word “ gypsum,” 
on line 4, the word “crude,” so as to read, “ Plaster rock or 
gypsum, crude, ground or calcined, $1.40,” or whatever we 
might say, “ per ton,” or, if we are going to increase the rate 
upon the ground or calcined gypsum, so that we may say, 
“ Plaster rock or gypsum, ground or calcined, $2 per ton; crude, 
$1.40 per ton”? 

How can it be best handled? Crude gypsum is now on the 
free list; and here is a proposal to increase very materially the 
rate upon ground and calcined gypsum, a rate that is not 
needed nearly to the extent that it is needed for the protection 
of the crude gypsum. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the crude and 
the calcined gypsum never have carried the same rate of duty. 
There ought to be a differential. Crude gypsum is on the free 
list now. Of course, we can not take up the free list until we 
reach it, under the unanimous-consent agreement. The only 
thing we can do now, as far as I can see, is either to agree to 
or reject the committee amendment on plaster rock or gypsum, 
ground or calcined, and then, when we reach the free list, take 
that up at that time, 

Mr. COPELAND. I am satisfied, for my part, if we can 
have an understanding that when we come to the free list the 
matter may be dealt with on its merits. I should be satisfied 
to do exactly what the Senator from Utah says; but I do at 
the proper time desire to present, and I know Senators from 
other States are in the same position, a plea for protection to 
be given to crude gypsum. 

Mr. SMOOT. When we reach that item of the free list, of 
course, the Senator can make any motion that he desires, I 
will say that there are other Senators who have the same 
thought that the Senator has in relation to crude gypsum; but 
this, of course, is calcined and ground gypsum. 

Now I want to make just a brief statement as to the reasons 
for the action of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Utah for that purpose? 
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Mr. COPELAND. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the reason for the change is as 
follows: 

A comparison of sales of domestic ground and calcined gyp- 
sum with the imports of the same material during the last few 
years shows that imports have been an insignificant factor in 
the competitive trade. However, it is understood that plants 
are being developed at San Marcos Island, in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, “or calcining crude gypsum and supplying the western 
markets with the finished material. The increased duty pro- 
posed by the Senate Finance Committee will protect manufac- 
turers in the Western States against imports of calcined gyp- 
sum from this source. 

Plaster rock or gypsum, when heated to about 200 degrees, 
loses three-fourths of its combined water content and becomes 
what is known as calcined gypsum or plaster of Paris. Large 
quantities of calcined gypsum are produced in the United States 
and used i:. the manufacture of wall plaster, plaster board, tiles, 
building blocks, and for plate-glass beds, pottery, and so forth. 

Mr. President, the reason for the increase in this item was 
the competition from Lower California. They ship gypsum 
rock by water and land it at all of the western ports at a rate 
that makes it absolutely impossible, so we are told by those 
who are producing it in the West, to compete with those impor- 
tations. That is all there is to say about it, in my opinion. 
That is the reason that is given. All of the Western States that 
produce it are deeply interested in the item. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
whether the freight or carrying charges are as much as $1.60 
a ton? That represents the increase, and that would seem out 
of reason. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it is that amount. If it were, 
then there would be no necessity of much of an increase; but 
they have a very, very low rate. In other words, they can ship 
gypsum rock from the port at San Marcos Island, Lower Cali- 
fornia, to all of the ports of entry on the Pacific coast, including 
Portland, Oreg., at a lower rate than the rock can be shipped 
75 miles to the plants which are making calcined gypsum at the 
present time. 

Mr. BLAINE. In the western territory? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the western territory. You will find it in 
Nevada—in fact, the greatest plant that I know of in the West 
is in Nevada—and you will find it in the rest of the States, 
particularly California; and, so far as that is concerned, the 
rates that are given on the crude gypsum, certainly, are 
virtually going to put them out of business, it seems to me. 

Mr. BLAINE. Is this the gypsum that enters the upper 
Mississippi Valley trade? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there is a great deal of it used where 
plaster board and pottery is used. That is where the great 
bulk of it is used. 

Mr. BLAINE. I might suggest that a great deal of plaster 
board is now used in building operations in the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

Mr. SMOOT. They would use a part of this gypsum. 

Mr. BLAINE. And this would add $1.60 to that use over 
the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; $1.60 a ton. 

Mr. BLAINE. I was inquiring whether or not this western 
product entered the trade in the upper Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am quite sure it would not go that far, 
Mr. President. It could not. The freight rate would be pro- 
hibitive. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I should like to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Utah to the fact that gypsum is used 
to a very large extent as a fertilizer—as a land plaster, as it is 
called. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not mean calcined gypsum. 
That is the crude gypsum. 

Mr. ODDIE. The crude gypsum. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the calcined gypsum, the product that 
is turned out when 65 per cent of the water has been removed 
from it; but they take the crude gypsum and grind it and 
then use it as fertilizer. 

Mr. ODDIE. Then that will come in under the other classifi- 
cation? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; some of it would fall under this paragraph. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. ODDIE. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest to the Senator that this gypsum 
used for fertilizer purposes is ground, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is right. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Therefore it is ground, as far as the im- 
ports are concerned, after it gets into the United States. Prac- 
tically all the gypsum that is imported is crude. It is both 
ground and calcined after it arrives in the United States, 

The imports of ground and calcined gypsum are less than 
one-fifth of 1 per cent of the domestic production. So the Sena- 
tor is correct in stating that the ground gypsum is largely used 
as fertilizer in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am told, Mr. President, that a very, very 
small percentage of it indeed is used for fertilizer. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I understand that the use of 
gypsum for fertilizer will be very much increased in the future ; 
and if this protection is voted, numbers of the gypsum-producing 
plants in the United States can continue operation. That means 
that the farming interests will have the advantage of a closer 
source of gypsum in many cases. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amount of imported ground or calcined 
gypsum—which is the only kind that comes in competition now 
with the American product—is less than one-fifth of 1 per cent 
of the gypsum ground and calcined in the United States. Prac- 
tically all this gypsum comes in raw, and it is treated after it 
comes into the United States, which, of course, employs Ameri- 
can capital and labor; but there is not enough of this ground or 
calcined gypsum coming in now to offer any competition to speak 
of with the American ground and calcined gypsum. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr, President, some of the producers that I 
know of do not altogether agree with the Senator from Kentucky 
in this matter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to add further that the crude prod- 
uct comes in on the free list. Those who are engaged in grind- 
ing and calcining gypsum in this country are able to import it 
free of duty. At present it enjoys a duty of $1.40 a ton after 
it is ground and calcined. Notwithstanding that the raw ma- 
terial comes in free, the committee has added $1.60 a ton to the 
ground and calcined gypsum. 

It strikes me that in view of the importation of this raw 
material on the free list, and the further fact that the domestic 
production has increased during the last five or six years, there 
certainly is no good reason why there should be an increase of 
$1.60, which is an increase of over 100 per cent, in the tariff. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Mr. President, this whole matter is very 
largely a local matter. As stated by the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Smoor], California is the great market for this gypsum. 
The large city of Los Angeles and the surrounding country of 
course constitute a market. 

There are two supplies of gypsum, both of them in a desert 
country. They are in the desert country of Lower California, 
Mexico, and they are in the desert areas of eastern California, 
Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and Utah. It is 
typically a desert product. As I say, the market for all of these 
deposits is at Los Angeles and San Francisco and those large 
cities. 

In Lower California they are on the water. They have peon 
labor, Mexican labor. Of course, they do not calcine the gyp- 
sum in Lower California, because to do that they would require 
more or less skilled labor. They would also require fuel. But 
they throw the rock into tramp steamers, and it costs almost 
nothing to bring it to Los Angeles and San Francisco, whereas 
all these other deposits that I know of or have heard of have 
rail transportation, which is two or there times as high as water 
transportation. The labor cost in the gypsum mines with which 
I am acquainted is $5 a day per miner for 8 hours. The 
wages at a gypsum mine right across the line in Mexico are 
$1.21 a day. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
gypsum? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am speaking of the crude gypsum; and 
I thank the Senator for calling my attention to the fact that 
it is not shipped as calcined gypsum. I think the word “ crude” 
should be inserted after the word “ gypsum ”—* plaster rock or 
gypsum, crude, ground or calcined.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the Senator will recall that crude 
gypsum is now coming in on the free list. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Exactly; and I want to take it off. 

Mr. BARKLBY. I will say to the Senator that there are con- 
siderable imports of crude gypsum. We produced last year 
nearly five and a half million short tons of domestic crude 
gypsum, and imported 918,000 tons; so that, compared to the 
domestic production of crude gypsum, the imports are fairly 
large. But as compared to the dcmestic production of ground 
or calcined gypsum there are no imports to speak of; only 
about 2,000 tons, which is less than one-fifth of 1 per cent. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. That is what I say. Undoubtedly this 
whole proposition is to protect the western section of this coun- 
try, when we get down to it. None of this gypsum out on the 
west coast ever comes east, because the railroad transportation 
would not permit it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. To admit the crude gypsum free of duty, 
and then put an almost prohibitive tariff on the ground and 
calcined gypsum, does not help the western mining situation. 
That might be remedied to some extent by a tariff on the crude, 
but it certainly is not helped by a tariff on the ground and 
calcined. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what we do when we get to the free 
list. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We can not deal with the crude now, be- 
cause there is no amendment affecting it. I certainly feel that 
there is no ground for increasing the tariff on ground or cal- 
cined gypsum, which goes into the manufacture of a wide circle 
of commodities in this country, not only including fertilizer, 
but plaster boards, and it is also used as an ingredient in the 
cement industry. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I realize that, and as far as the gypsum in 
the western country is concerned, where it comes in competition 
with the crude from Mexico, the duty has to be on the crude in 
order to give any protection. As I understand from the Sena- 
tor from Utah, when we get down to the proper place, that 
amendment can be offered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to inquire of the Senator 
from Utah, if he thought that crude ought to be placed on the 
dutiable list so as to justify this increase of $1.60 in the cal- 
cined and ground, why did not the committee do that instead 
of making it necessary to offer such an amendment on the floor? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because there was a majority of the committee 
that did not take that view. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So the majority of the committee was in 
favor of leaving crude on the free list, but desired to more than 
double the tariff on the finished product. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say this: That there was a majority 
for the increase, but there was just a majority. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I say, there was a majority for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not say it was unanimous. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, it would seem that as para- 


graph 205 is under consideration, paragraph 205 is subject to 


amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. An agreement was entered into 
that committee amendments should all be disposed of, and then 
individual amendments might be proposed. Of course, if the 
Senator wishes to propose an amendment to the amendment of 
the committee it would be in order at this time. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The only amendment I wish to offer is as to 
the “$3.” It does not seem quite broad enough to reach my 
point. I will offer an amendment at the proper time. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think I am in perfect 
harmony with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman], be- 
cause my thought is that the calcined ought to be at a lesser 
rate than $3, but certainly crude should be put at about $1.40 
a ton. There is every justification for it. In paragraph 203, 
limestone, crude or crushed but not pulverized, is given a rate 
of 5 cents per hundred pounds. That is a dollar a ton. In 
paragraph 207 clays or earths are given a rate of $1 a ton. So 
we are justified in asking that this rate be fixed as suggested. 

I would like to ask the Senator from Utah, in charge of the 
bill, if he could not let this item go over unacted upon until we 
come to the item of the crude product? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, we could let it go over; but I gave 
notice that I wanted to have the Senate pass upon amendments 
as they were reached. If we took the crude and put a duty 
upon it, when we reached that paragraph, there could be a 
reconsideration or a reservation to have a vote upon it in 
the Senate, which would be all that would be necessary. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, why could we not pass upon 
this amendment now and, if it is defeated, have an understand- 
ing that if later on we put a tariff on the crude we could 
reconsider the vote as to this paragraph so as to add a duty to 
the calcined and ground, if necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I thought was this: I believe that the 
Senate is going to put a duty on the crude. But why not agree 
to this, reserving the right to have a vote in the Senate, and 
then when we come to consider the crude, if it still remains 
on the free list, we can have another vote on this item? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not going to talk further about it, but 
it seems to me, in view of the fact that there is no tariff on 
crude, the logical thing would be to disagree to this amend- 
ment, and then, if there is a tariff put on the crude, come back 
to this and put the duty on this article. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I would rather handle it in the way we have 
suggested, and I would say to the Senator that we will have 
another vote on it if we leave crude on the free list. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, 
I should never vote for one penny of increase on the ground 
or calcined gypsum unless crude gypsum were placed »n the 
protected list. 

Mr. SMOOT. All the Senator has to do is to reserve the 
right to a vote when we reach that, and it is decided, and we 
can take it up later. 

Mr. COPELAND. I reserve the right to do two things—to 
offer an amendment to put crude on the protected list, and also 
I wish to offer an amendment to take this protection off the 
calcined if the crude is not taken care of. With that under- 
standing, I am perfectly satisfied to let this amendment be 
adopted. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from Utah 
to state, so that I can understand—as I was called out of the 
Chamber—whether he stated to the Senator from New York 
that this was not the time when he desired to have amendments 
offered to the provisions of the bill other than the amendinents 
that had already been proposed by the Senate committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the understanding we had. 

Mr. GOFF. So that all other amendments now are passed 
over? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The Cuig¥ CLerK. The next amendment was, on page 38, line 
11, wheresthe committee proposed to strike out “$2.50” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ $1.50,” so as to read: 


China clay or kaolin, $1.50 per ton. 


The amendment has been heretofore agreed to, but the vote 
was reconsidered on motion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. McMaster] is interested in this schedule. I have not seen 
him personally to-day, and I do not know what his desires are; 
but I have been trying to get in touch with his office to find 
out whether he could be here, and I have found that he can not 
be here to-day on account of the serious illness of his wife. I 
do not know, because I have not been in touch with the Senator 
as to the matter, just what he wants done or what part he wants 
to take in the debate on this schedule; but under the circum- 
stances I hope the Senator from Utah can take up something 
else. I can not make any promise that the Senator from South 
Dakota will be here to-morrow; I have no information on the 
subject; and, of course, I can not ask that the matter go over 
indefinitely, but in the case of sickness in the Senator’s family 
it seems to me we should not take up an item in which he is 
particularly interested. 

It may be that the wife of the Senator from South Dakota is 
in such condition that he could have been here to-day if he had 
known this matter was coming up. His office asked that it be 
put over if possible. I noticed the Senator was not here and 
made the inquiry. Of course, he can not ask for indefinite post- 
ponement, and he would not do that; but it may be that the con- 
dition of his wife is such that he could leave her if he knew that 
this schedule was to be reached. I think if we let it go over 
until to-morrow, with the understanding that it be taken up 
at that time, the Senator can be notified, and that would be 
satisfactory. The senior Senator from South Dakota is now in 
the Chamber, and I would like to ask him about the matter. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I think that if the matter 
went over for two days it would be almost a certainty that my 
colleague would he here. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is it in particular that the Senator 
from Nebraska wants put over? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not anything particularly in mind about 
which I am asking for delay. I am only making this suggestion 
because it seems to me that if the Senate were informed as to the 
facts I have stated they would not take this matter up, and the 
office of the Senator from South Dakota has indicated that they 
would prefer that it not be taken up. 

Mr. HARRISON. What particular item has the Senator in 
mind? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not any particular item in mind. 
the whole schedule in general I am talking about. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am informed that the Senator 
from South Dakota is very deeply interested in the glass para- 
graph and the amendment to that paragraph. 

Mr. COUZENS. Are we not now considering paragraph 207? 


next 
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Mr. SMOOT. Yes; we have just reached paragraph 207. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. GrorcE] is 
prepared to go ahead with paragraph 207, and I do not think 
that will interfere with the wishes of the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
no difference. 

Mr. SMOOT. We would not want to take it up if we had to 
go back to take a vote on it. 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not think the Senator from South 
Dakota would be interested in this. It deals purely with clay 
and has nothing to do with the pottery business. 

Mr. NORRIS. It would be my idea that he would not be 
interested in that and that we might go ahead. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment on page 38, line 11, which has been stated. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I want to make a statement 
before any observation is made in regard to the pending amend- 
ment. Concerning the vote on the synthetic camphor amend- 
ment, I am infornred by the clerk at the desk that the division 
on the amendment recommended by the committee retaining the 
rate -of 6 cents per pound, the duty in the present law, showed 
the vote to be very close, and in view of that fact and the fact 
that only about half of the membership of the Senate voted, I 
give notice that I will ask for a vote in the Senate on that item. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the pending amendment was 
reached the other day, and it would have been taken up, I be- 
lieve, on Saturday had not the senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Stwmons] asked that the matter be carried over until 
he could be present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I simply desired to have it 
go over in order that I might look a little further into it. I am 
entirely satisfied with the presentation of the mattersby the 
Senator from Georgia. His views are similar to mine. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the duty on kaolin, or china 
clay, in the act of 1897 was $2.50 per ton. By the act of 1909 
the same duty was continued—namely, $2.25 a ton. In the tariff 
act of 1913 the duty was reduced to $1.25 a ton, but in the act 
of 1922, the present law, the duty was increased to $2.50 a ton. 

The House bill, which we are now considering, fixed a duty 
on kaolin, or china clay, at $2.50 per ton, as in existing law. 

The Senate committee proposes an amendment reducing the 
duty from $2.50 to $1.50 per ton. The producers of china clay 
in the United States appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee, and also before the Finance Committee, and asked 
for an increase in duty to $3.75 per ton. They asked for an 
increase over existing law. The action of the Senate Finance 
Committee has already been indicated. 

Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of the Senate to a 
few facts about this particular product. Prior to the war the 
imports of china clay, or kaolin, produced principally in Great 
Britain, greatly exceeded the production in our country. In 
some years the imports were twice the domestic production, but 
with the coming of the war and thereafter the domestic produc- 
tion has gained over the imports. Though the imports of china 
clay are yet considerable, a table prepared by the Tariff Com- 
mission illustrates, I think, the trend of production and of im- 
ports of china clay for the period from 1914 to 1928. I ask that 
this table may be inserted in the RrEcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Comparison of domestic china clay or kaolin sold in the United States 
with imports of this commodity, 1914-1928 


If we take no vote, I suppose it would make 





Domestic kaolin or china clay 


marketed in the United States Imports of china clay 











Year 
sie ' i Average 
uantity Average |Quantity . 

a (short Value price per} (short Value foreign 

tons) ton tons) te ber 
n 

$843, 151 $5.60 | 328,038 | $1,927, 425 $5. 88 
781, 142 5. 54 209, 132 1, 152, 778 5.51 
1, 075, 730 5.35 | 253, 707 1, 326, 684 5. 22 
1, 263, 799 6.12 | 241,029] 1,315, 769 5.46 
1, 459, 529 8.12] 168,100] 1,153, 240 6.86 
1, 475, 681 9.65 180, 592 1, 965, 393 10. 88 
2, 865, 407 10.68 | 361,831 3, 568, 677 9. 86 
1, 579, 163 9.70 | 162,906 | 1,546,285 9. 49 
2, 346, 095 8.51 | 310,137] 2,963, 420 9. 56 
2, 92¢, 255 8.69 | 312,297 3, 046, 191 9.75 
| 2, 923, 965 8. 95 353, 124 3, 188, 454 9.03 
| 62,319 | 3,220,719 8.77 | 372,552 | 3, 195, 694 8.58 
432,215 | 3,771, 568 8.73 | 396,219 | 3,484, 054 8.79 
| 454,215 | 3,809,834 8.39 | 339,014 2, 937, 113 8. 66 
Co disienpnemeeieneaie 307,303 | 2, 962, 269 9. 64 
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Mr. GEORGE. I wish to call attention to the fact that in 
1914 the domestic kaolin marketed in the United States 
amounted to 150,000 short tons, in round numbers, while the 
imported china clay amounted to 328,000 short tons, still using 
round numbers. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. While the Senator is referring to the table, I 
wonder if he could tell us the difference in price between the 
imported and domestic clay? 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator mean at the present time? 

Mr. COUZENS. At the time the figures cover. 

Mr. GEORGE. I can. The table contains that information, 
and I shall be glad to give it. 

For the year 1914 the average price of the domestic clay was 
$5.60, while the average price of the foreign clay or English 
clay was $5.88. I do not intend to refer to each of the years, so 
I will now go, for instance, to the year 1918. 

In that year the domestic production was 179,000 short tons, 
in round numbers. The average price was $8.12 per short ton. 
In the same year the imports were 168,000 short tons. Of 
course, the war was on and English shipping was very greatly 
circumscribed. In 1918 the average price of foreign clay was 
$6.86 per ton. Going beyond the war years to 1920, for in- 
stance, the domestic production was 268,000 tons and the aver- 
age price $10.68 per short ton, while the imports in 1920 were 
861,000 tons, in round numbers, and the price of the English 
clay was $9.86 per short ton. 

In 1921 the domestic production fell to 162,000 tons, in round 
numbers, and the price to $9.70 per short ton, while the im- 
ports amounted to only 162,000 tons and the price was $9.49 
per ton. Following each year from 1921 on down to the present 
time the domestic production has gradually increased while the 
imports have likewise increased. 

In 1927—and these are the latest authentic figures I have— 
the domestic production amounted to 454,215 short tons, the 
average price of the domestic clay was $8.39 per short ton, and 
in the same year the imports were 339,014 short tons and the 
average price was $8.66 per short ton. Those are the figures 
for 1927. 

Mr. President, there are about 85,000 tons of the clays used 
usually in the manufacture of cement and refractories. and 
about 35,000 tons of clays in the rubber and paint industries, 
Little, if any, of the imported clay having similar character- 
istics, but competitive in price, is imported. In other words, of 
the total imports there are approximately 85,000 plus 35,000 
tons, or roughly 25 per cent of the entire domestic consumption 
of clays, that are in no sense competitive; that is to say, the 
foreign clays are not competitive with 25 per cent of the domes- 
tically produced clays. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator from Georgia who is the 
author of the figures he is quoting? 

Mr. GEORGE. These come from the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. SMITH. I have tried to follow the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to explain, if the Senator will permit 
me, that the figures in the Summary of Tariff Information are 
stated in long tons. The figures which I am giving are reduced 
to short tons. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. When the Senator states the price per short ton, 
does he mean the price f. o. b. at the mine in this country as 
well as abroad? 

Mr. GEORGE. I mean that was the average price per ton 
at the mine in this country as well as abroad, as I understand 
the figures. 

Mr. HALE. That is the price at the mine abroad? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think so, as I understand the figures. It 
is the selling price and not the cost of production, Later I 
shall undertake to show that the Tariff Commission, having 
made a study of kaolin or china clay based upon an applica- 
tion of the domestic producers for an increase in rates, were 
unable to ascertain the cost of producing abroad and were 
likewise unable to ascertain the cost of producing in all the 
States of the Union, but they did ascertain the cost of produc- 
tion of the domestic clays in South Carolina and Georgia, those 
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two States producing the larger quantity of domestic clays 
consumed in the United States, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. GEORGE, Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator might call attention to the fact 
that the clays produced on the line between South Carolina 
and Georgia, the two fields being in juxtaposition, have very 
superior qualities in each case. I have not heard the Senator 
call attention to that fact. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I have not. 
just a moment. 

The comparability of foreign and domestic kaolin for various 
uses has been a controversial question. It still is controversial 
in some quarters. It is controversial primarily—and I want to 
make this statement advisedly, but I think sincerely—in that 
many of the chemists who have been employed in the paper in- 
dustry and pottery industry of the country have been English 
chemists and they have naturally had a very strong partiality, 
if not a bias or prejudice, in favor of English clays. But, Mr. 
President, the competition between the domestic clay and the 
imported clay is directly shown in the clay used as a filler or 
filling clay for paper. I do not refer to newsprint, because 
kaolin or china clay is not used in the making of newsprint. 
It is used in the making of the finer grades of paper. 

The clays used as filling clays in the United States, both do- 
mestic and imported clays, amount to something like 316,000 
tons per year, of which 91,800 tons are imported. I ask the 
Senate to bear these figures in mind. 

I have here a table showing that of the 91,800 tons imported 
74,700 tons are consumed in New England or in territory im- 
mediately contiguous to the New Engiand States, and only 
17,100 tons of the more than 91,000 tons of imported English 
clay are consumed as filling clay outside of New England or 
the territory immediately contiguous to New England. In other 
words, the fact that of the total consumption of 316,000 short 
tons of clay per annum in the United States for filling pur- 
poses only 17,100 tons of the imported clays are used outside of 
New England and contiguous territory, shows beyond all ques- 
tion and puts the case past argument that the principal reason 
why the domestic clays do not take the market in New Eng- 
land and contiguous territory is that they simply can not com- 
pete there, as I shall later show, on account of the high freight 
rates from the domestic mines into the New England territory. 

Bear these figures in mind: 225,000 tons of domestic clay are 
used in making paper in the United States, 91,800 tons are im- 
ported for the same purpose, and the entire 91,800 tons with the 
exception of 17,100 tons are consumed in the New England ter- 
ritory or in territory contiguous thereto, 

Mr. President, the truth is that 30 per cent of the china clay 
consumed in the United States for filling and coating purposes 
is consumed in the New England States or in contiguous ter- 
ritory, so that the domestic producers are excluded from the 
territory consuming 30 per cent—in reality, 30 plus—of all the 
clay used in the United States for filling and coating purposes. 

Mr. HALE. Is it not true that the quality of southern clay 
is not so good as the foreign product; and that it is necessary 
to use the foreign product in order to insure the excellence of the 


I expect to get to that in 


paper? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, that is what I am trying to 
show the Senate is not true, and not by anybody’s opinion, but I 
have here the statements of certain Government experts and 
scientists that I would be glad to read. I also have here a num- 
ber of testimonials from some of the makers of the best paper 
made in the United States, but I need not take their opinions. 
I have here a list of the mills using American clay for paper 
purposes. Those mills that have reported show an annual con- 
sumption of 166,000 tons, and the clay has gone into the mann- 
facture of paper in every consuming area in the United States, 
with the exception of the New England States. 

Mr. HALE. Perhaps, Mr. President, it is used for filler, but 
how about its use for coating purposes? I do not think it is 
used for that purpose. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think it is, as I think I shall be able to 


show. But the use of domestic clay for coating purposes is 
not so extensive. The chief and principal use of this clay is 
for filler. 


Mr. HALE. If the Senator will turn to page—— 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will permit me, I desire to 
say that American clay was not used for coating until about 
1925, and in that year we only produced 797 tons of coating 
clay. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will turn to page 452 of the 
Tariff Summary he will see this statement: 

The South Carolina district, which includes a part of adjacent 
Georgia, has abundant supplies of clay much of which would be ex- 
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cellent for the better grades of paper use were it not for its color. 
It is produced comparatively cheaply, with no washing, and is used to 
advantage, principally in wall paper, linoleum, rubber, and similar 
products, 


Mr. GEORGE. I shall try to cover the Senator’s suggestion 
and will now give him the statistics as to coating clay. The 
American clay used as coating clay in 1925 amounted to only 
797 tons; in 1926 to only 5,516 tons; in 1927 to only 16,206 tons; 
and in 1928 it amounted to 21,494 tons. I have no !ater figures, 
but there has probably been some increase. 

Mr. President, the steady and continuous increase in the pro- 
duction of coating clay can be explained only upon one hypoth- 
esis. Notwithstanding prejudice, notwithstanding the influ- 
ence of English chemists in so many manufacturing plants in 
the United States, the American clay is suitable for the pur- 
poses; and when it is considered that out of 316,000 tons used 
as filling clay in the United States, the entire importation of 
91,000 tons, except 17,000 tons, is used in New England, where we 
can not compete in price, the whole question is answered. It is 
not a question of quality, and it is not a question of color; but 
it is simply a question of price, because wherever we have been 
able to meet the foreign price we have gotten the business, and 
now have not only our share but a respectable advantage in the 
market. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. Is it not true that the cost differential in Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Michigan, speaking in the offe case of coat- 
ing clay only and in the other case of filler clay, does not put 
Georgia clay at a disadvantage as compared to imported clays? 
In other words, is not the imported clay more expensive to-day 
in those three States than is the Georgia clay delivered in those 
three States? 

Mr. GEORGE. The imported clay? 

Mr. EDGE. Is not the English imported clay more expensive 
to the paper manufacturers in Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia 
than is the Georgia clay? 

Mr. GHORGE. I think so; I think that is true. 

Mr. EDGE. Then I am wondering why it is that in the testi- 
mony before the committee, on page 131 of the hearings, the Rex 
Paper Co., of Kalamazoo, Mich., speaking of coating clay, made 
this short statement which I will read. I should like the Sena- 
tor to explain if he has the figures that will give any other point 
of view. 


Statement that domestic clay could be substituted for imported clay 
for the manufacture of all grades of coated paper is absurd. We, as 
manufacturers, emphatically state that we could not use domestic clay 
for the grade we manufacture. The color and quality are not to be 
compared. 

Then— 

Jessup & Moore, with annual usage 9,000 tons of filler clay, say: 
“We are manufacturers of high-grade book papers with five mills located 
in Delaware and Maryland. We have been using large quantities of 
English china clay, as domestic clays were found unsuitable for such 
purpose. English china clays are not strictly competitive with domestic 
clays, and tariff protection is not necessary.” 


Mr. GEORGE. Let me ask the Senator from New Jersey 
from whose statement he is reading? 

Mr. EDGE. I am reading the statement of Jessup & Moore. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not understand the Senator. 

Mr. EDGE. Jessup & Moore, speaking of their factories in 
Delaware and Maryland. 

If the Senator will permit a further interruption, as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, I am frank to admit that it is a fairly 
close question. If I were addressing the Senate from the stand- 
point of local interest I would be absolutely with the Senator 
from Georgia, because we not only have china-clay deposits in 
the State which I in part represent, but I believe that the large 
majority of those interests are in favor of increasing the rate 
of duty; but considering all the testimony, more of which I will 
not take the time of the Senate to read, it seems that a small 
reduction in the rate will not interfere with the clays of Georgia 
and South Carolina. In other words, there is a great deal of 
this clay which is noncompetitive—at least witnesses so tes- 
tified under oath—and we could make a slight reduction with- 
out interfering with the industry, especially in view of the fact, 
as the Senator has so well stated, that domestic clays are in- 
creasing in production by leaps and bounds, while the figures for 
the last two or three years show a reduction in the imported 
clays. 

Mr. GEORGE. The domestic clays are increasing in produc- 
tion, but I want to emphasize the fact again that of the domestic 
clays 85,000 tons plus 35,000 tons, or one-fourth of the produc- 
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tion, meet no competition from English clays. Those are the 
clays such as are found in Pennsylvania, for instance, and used 
almost entirely for the manufacture of*cement refractories. 
There are no comparable clays imported. When we come to 
consider the big profitable field, the filling and coating field, in 
which 60 per cent of china clay is used, we are practically ex- 
cluded from the consuming market for 30 per cent of all the 
clay used in the United States. Why? Because we simply can 
not get into the New England territory. I grant that it is very 
largely a question of freight rates; but the Attorney General 
held that under the act of 1922 the Tariff Commission and the 
President, in fixing the difference between the cost of production 
at home and abroad, must take into consideration freight rates; 
and we have again written in the so-called flexible provision of 
the pending tariff bill as it now stands a provision that the com- 
mission must take into consideration freight rates, and under 
the flexible provision as it came from the House and as it was 
amended by the Senate Finance Committee not only are the 
commission and the President required to take into considera- 
tion freight rates but the Finance Committee furnished the 
definition of transportation costs. 

So, while it is a question of transportation, here confessedly 
is a great industry; 60 per cent of its products goes into the pa- 
per business, and yet it is excluded from 30 per cent of the con- 
suming areas of the United States. Whatever the opinion of 
certain manufacturers whose interest it is to use foreign clays 
the facts show that in every market where the domestic clay 
has an equal chance to compete it has practically driven the 
foreign clay out of the market. That answers effectively every 
criticism that can be made against the quality of the domestic 
clay. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to ask the Senator from Georgia 
of what avail would a protective tariff be to an industry that 
simply protected it at the point of production and did not take 
into consideration reaching the market where it must be sold 
and consumed? 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly. 

Mr. SMITH. If the freight rates are such that we are denied 
entry into the New England market, then, if we are to be pro- 
tected, the protection should be sufficiently high so as to take 
into consideration the freight and delivery costs of the goods 
which it is sought to protect. 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly. 

Mr. SMITH. And in the face of that situation there is a 
reduction rather than an increase in the rate. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is quite so, Mr. President. Almost all 
the domestic paper clays conre from the States of Georgia and 
South Carolina. These States also produce pottery clays and 
clays used as filler in rubber, but the greater part of the clays 
of the two States named is used or consumed by the paper 
industry. The bulk of the output in these two States is 
described as filler clay, and it is this clay that is in keenest 
competition with the foreign clay. . 

Now, with reference to prices: The average domestic paper- 
filler clay sells for $8 per short ton f. o. b. mines Georgia or 
South Carolina. A comparable grade of English common filler 
clay was sold to domestic importers in 1928 at $7.90 per long 
ton, or $7.05 per short ton, including the inland freight charge 
of approximately $1.20. Practically all the foreign producers 
are members of the Associated China Clays (Ltd.), an asso- 
ciation of English china-clay producers organized to fix prices, 
maintain clay standards, allocate production, and control ship- 
ments to the various markets. 

The total landed cost to the importer of this common filler 
grade of clay in 1928 was approximately as follows: 

Per long ton f. 0. b. at the English mine, $6.56; inland freight, 
$1.34; f. o. b. Fowey, $7.90; ocean freight, $3.40; marine insur- 
ance, 10 cents; total costs and charges to American port, $11.40; 
duty, $2.50; total cost, $13.90 per long ton. 

In the short-ton equivalent we have the f. o. b. cost at the 
English mine, $5.85, and, without enumerating the various items, 
a total cost in the United States at the chief port of importation 
of $12.41 per short ton. The importers usually add 10 per cent 
for profit—and that is very reasonable, of course, considering the 
value of this particular product. This gives an average selling 
price f. o. b. American port of importation on this grade of 
filler clay of $13.12 per short ton. 

The following table affords a comparison between prices of 
the domestic and English paper-filler clays delivered at impor- 
tant consuming points in the United States in 1928. I ask, Mr. 
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es that this table may be inserted at this point in my 
remarks. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The table referred to is as follows: 


Comparison between prices of domestic and English paper filler clay, 
— at important consuming points in the United States % 












{Per short ton] 

English! Domestic * 

Price ‘Trans- 

Place of delivery Trans- Price porta- 

f.0. b t Deliv- ‘ot 7 
Bk porta- | “ored . 0. b. tion 

rt of tion price cars, |cost from 
po costs mine Georgia 

y mine 
Lawrence, Mass--....... $13.12 | $1.90 $15. 02 $8. 00 $7. 92 
West Fitchburg, Mass... 13.12 2. 50 15. 62 8.00 7.92 
Lisbon Falls, Me... wii 13.12 1. 60 14. 72 8. 00 9. 25 
Rumford, Me__-. 13. 12 2. 50 15. 62 8. 00 9.14 
Providence, Md-. 13. 12 2.03 15. 15 8. 00 5.40 
Johnsonburg, Pa_........ 13. 12 3. 40 16. 52 8.00 6. 80 
Piedmont, W. Va_......-. 13.12 3.70 16. 82 8.00 5. 59 
Glens Falls, N. Y_..-.... 13.12] 410| 17.22 8. 00 8. 28 
Niagara Falls, N. Y-..... 13. 12 3. 60 16. 72 8.00 6. 62 
Hamilton, Ohio.......... 13. 12 5.10 18. 22 8.00 4. 58 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 13. 12 4.70 17.82 8.00 5.30 
Kalamazoo, Mich... 13. 12 5, 50 18, 62 8.00 6.14 
Kimberly, Wis 13.12] 7.70) 20.82 8.00 7.90 





1 At $13.12 per short ton f. o. b. cars, North Atlantic ports. 

3 At $8 per short ton f. 0. b. cars, mines in Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. GEORGE. I will yield in just a moment. I wish first 
to point out specifically two or three instances. Taking the 
English clay at $13.12 per short ton f, 0. b. cars North Atlantic 
ports, and transporting it to Lawrence, Mass., for instance, at 
a cost of $1.90 per short ton, you have a landed or delivered 
price of $15.02. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? I think 
I have the same table, and I should like to ask him a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. EDGE, I think this is the same table from the Tariff 
Commission. A number of cities are mentioned here. They 
all have similar comparisons. The last city is Kimberly, Wis. 
A ton of filler clay from Georgia delivered there would cost 
$15.90. A ton of English clay imported with all these various 
profits, transportation, duty, and so forth, under existing rates, 
would cost $20.82—in other words, approximately 25 per cent 
more than the Georgia clay. 

The point, I think, with which the committee were more or 
less impressed at the time was the fact that notwithstanding 
these very much greater prices in most parts of the United 
States—I am granting the Senator the New England situation 
that he explained—in most parts of the United States they 
were still willing to pay a very much larger price for English 
clay. Does not that demonstrate that they feel that they must 
have the English clay? 

Mr. GEORGE. Some manufacturers feel that they must have 
the English clay, Mr. President. It was said here that casein 
from the Argentine was better than casein made in the United 
States; but the answer is that outside of the New England 
territory only 17,100 tons of imported clay are used as a filler 
for paper. In other words, the clay used as a filler for paper 
outside of the New England territory is practically negligible ; 
and that is an answer to the opinion that paper manufacturers 
as a class must have the English clay. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator will yield once more, I will not 
interrupt him further. 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. EDGE. To me it is so impressive to have the Senator 
from Georgia making this eloquent plea for protection that I am 
not inclined to combat many of his arguments, except that [ 
repeat that the committee did feel that this was a close case; 
that there was probably an opportunity to cut down a little of 
the prevailing duty and still be fair to our domestic interest ; 
and we were quite sure that the committee had that in mind. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I can show abundantly that the American producers are now 
using only about 50 per cent of their production capacity. I 
think it can be shown from the Tariff Commission’s own figures 
that while the domestic clay is being sold f. o. b. mines at $8, 
that $8 is practically the cost of producing it. 

Here the domestie producers of an important product can ex- 
tend their production 50 per cent, and if that were done it 
stands to reason that they would be able to reduce the unit cost 
of their product; and I want to say this to the Senator: Let 
me try to make it clear to him. 

In the far western zone where clays are used, the domestic 
producers have an equal opportunity at least, if they have not 
a slight advantage; and if the far western zone were the only 
zone in which clays were consumed in the United States, nobody 
would be insisting upon an increase in this duty. The mid- 
western zone, so to speak—which embraces, let us say, the State 
of Michigan and contiguous States—presents a slightly differ- 
ent picture. Even there, the domestic clay has a fighting chance. 
But when we get into the New England territory, where 30 
per cent of the clays consumed in the United States are used, 
we have not a look-in, and the facts abundantly establish that 
fact ; and that it is simply a question of price and not a question 
of quality is shown by the fact that in the real competing mar- 
ket the domestic clays have actually taken possession at least 
of a reasonable proportion of the market. 

Mr. EDGE and Mr. COPELAND addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. I 
will yield to the Senator from New York in a moment. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not recall the Senator commenting on the 
statement that I called to his attention from the testimony of 
Jessup & Moore, the proprietors of five mills located in Delaware 
and Maryland, in which they state that they must use these 
English clays. It is my understanding—I shall be glad to be 
corrected if I am wrong—tbhat they pay more for these English 
clays than they would for Georgia clays. 

Mr. GEORGE. I could read many testimonials here to the 
effect that the domestic clays are not only as good but better 
than the English clays for many purposes; but I do not care to 
do it, when in the real competitive market in the United 
States the English clays have only 5.4 per cent of the consump- 
tion. That is the answer. We do not have to take anybody’s 
opinion. Whether it is casein on which an increased duty is 
asked, or other raw product, interested manufacturers say, 
“Why, of course it is not altogether as good as the foreign 
product, and it does not suit our purposes so well.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, I will yield; but I desire to make a fur- 
ther statement. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that some of the producers of clay in the United States 
are likewise importers. One mine, at least, in my State has been 
leased by a firm of importers, and that firm is ready to farnish 
unfavorable testimony concerning the character of domestic 
clay and the lack of necessity for protection of domestic clay; 
but the answer made to all of those questions lies in the fact 
that outside of New England proper and the immediately con- 
tiguous territory we have taken 96 per cent plus of the Ameri- 
can market; and the American manufacturer is not likely to 
accept an inferior material for use in his factories. 

I now yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have been much impressed 
by the forceful presentation of this matter by the Senator from 
Georgia; but what can I think when in my State I find the 
same sort of testimony regarding the value of the English clay? 

For instance, here is a letter from the Eureka China Co., of 
Syracuse. It says: 





In our operations we use from 50 to 75 tons per month of English 
china clay, and, regardless of the duty, we should still be compelled to 
use this clay. 


A similar letter comes from the Weber Electric Co., of 
Schenectady, N. Y., pointing out that— 


After most exhaustive tests we have found it impracticable, due to 
lack of uniformity, to use domestic clays in our porcelain bodies, 


Then from the Tonawanda Paper Co., North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., I have a letter saying that— 


During the many years in which the domestic clay has been well 
known to the paper industry, the paper manufacturers have continued 
to import certain grades of English clay. 
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Here are three great establishments in my State making a 
plea for this decreased duty because of the necessity of having 
this English clay for the production of the high-grade materials 
which they make. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that the companies to which he makes reference are 
located within the territory adjacent to New England, and there- 
fore they fall squarely within my argument; but the Tonowanda 
Paper Co., for instance, last year used 9,000 tons of domestic 
clay for filler, and the other companies to which he refers use 
the domestic clay; and immediately you get away from New 
England you will find the use of the English clays decreasing. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
further yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. Syracuse is as far away from New Eng- 
land as Washington is. It is a long way from New England. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand, Mr. President; but it is in the 
same territory, because they have the advantage of the freight 
rates from the North Atlantic ports. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. In that connection it might be worth while 
to refer to the brief which I think the Senator has before him, 
in which it is recited that— 


In a report on Georgia clays for paper fillers made by W. M. Weigel, 
mineral technologist, Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, re- 
printed from the Paper Trade Journal, August 9, 1923, in summing up 
results of tests the following remarks were made: 

“The retention compares very favorably with the clays (English) 
now used, nine of the samples (domestic) being superior to the best 
English clay in this respect, and several others about on a par with it. 

“The results of the work may be summarized in the following words. 
Many of the Georgia white clays when properly washed and prepared 
are fully equal to and in some cases are superior to the imported clays 
for use in paper.” 





And so various other indorsements are made. 


The coarse matter in none of the clays submitted, either English or 
American, was of such an amount as to prevent the clay being used 
either as a filler or in coating. Actual grit of an abrasive nature is so 
small in amount in any respect that it could not be given any consid- 
eration, and it is certainly no worse in the domestic than in the English 
clays. 

As a final summary, the report concludes with the following para- 
graph: 

“The chief point brought out by this investigation is that there is no 
radical difference between English and domestic clays, and that if the 
two are of equal color either will give satisfaction when properly used.” 


Mr. GEORGE. I think the Senator is quite right. I referred 
to that testimony before ; but I thought the facts overwhelmingly 
demonstrated that there really was no question of quality in- 
volved, except in a limited number of cases. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not want to embarrass 
the Senator with further debate. I have just been looking 
through my correspondence, and I find that the letters that are 
coming to me from the paper manufacturers in New England 
overwhelmingly—in fact, unanimously—make the assertion that 
the English clay is superior to the domestic clay. What I want 
to ask the Senator is whether or not he has any information 
from paper manufacturers other than in New England or New 
York or on the eastern seaboard to the effect that the domestic 
clay is as good as the imported clay for paper-making purposes? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, undoubtedly, Mr. President. I have re- 
ferred to it; but I now wish to offer for the Recorp a state- 
ment of some of the mills using the American clay. I shall not 
read them all. 

Here is the International Paper Co. 
various parts of the United States. They use 17,000 tons of 
the domestic clay. I am speaking, of course, of last year, the 
last available authentic figures. 

The West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Tyrone, Pa., and Mechanicville, N. 
domestic clay. 

The Champion Coated Paper Co., 
20,000 tons. 

The New York & Pennsylvania Co., at Johnsonburg, Pa., is 
also a user, 





They have mills in 


Co., Piedmont, W. Wa., 
Y., use 20,000 tons of 


of Hamilton, Ohio, use 
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The Castania Paper Co., of Lock Haven, Pa., uses 22,000 tons, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an 
interruption there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do. 

Mr. EDGE. All that being absolutely correct, and the Sena- 
tor having said that the Georgia, North Carolina, and South 
Carolina mines have not reached more than 50 per cent of 
maximum production, showing that these mills do use their 
product, is it not reasonable to assume that if they wanted to 
use more they would use it, and would not be using this 330,000 
tons of English clay in addition? 

Does not the Senator believe that there is something in the 
argument that they feel that they must use a certain amount— 
even if it is in a mixing process, which I understand it is, at 
times—of the English clay; or, if not, why should they pay more 
for it? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, of course some mills will con- 
tinue to use the English clay. We are not asking that the en- 
tire importations of this product be cut out. We are asking 
only that our producers be given a fair chance to get in the 
market, and while the market conditions under the existing 
tariff, under the rate in the present law, and under the tariff 
as it has stood in every act except the act of 1913, gives us a 
fair chance to control the market in two of the three territories, 
it does not give us any chance at all in the New England 
territory. 

The domestic clays under the present tariff can not control 
all of the markets even in the Mid West territory, or in some 
portions, particularly the eastern part, of the far western terri- 
tory. It can not enter even into the New England territory. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My information confirms in 
part what the Senator has said, that the domestic clay is suit- 
able for the manufacture of paper of a certain type or character, 
that it is actually used for manufacturing certain grades of 
paper; but for the high grades and the best kind of paper, the 
highly coated paper, the claim is made that the imported is 
superior, and must be used. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not care to make any 
further argument. The facts refute that contention; in every 
competing market outside of New England, the English clay has 
been compelled to share the market. The English clay has mo- 
nopolized the market only where the price difference determines 
which clay would be used. Outside of New England and con- 
tiguous territory, only 5.4 per cent of the clay used for paper 
filling purposes is English clay. 

Mr. President, since the question has been raised, I want 
to insert in the Recorp other names and let the Senators judge 
for themselves whether they are not manufacturers of high- 
grade paper. 

Bryant Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 8,000 tons. 

Mead Pulp & Paper Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, 9,600 tons. 

Watervliet Paper Co., Watervliet, Mich., 1,500 tons. 

Michigan Paper Mills Co., with a plant at Plainwell, Mich., 
1,400 tons. 

And then, without enumerating the tonnage, I will give simply 
the names of the companies. 

Standard Paper Manufacturing Co., Richmond, Va. 

Watah Paper Co., Sartell, Minn. 

Rex Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Kimberley-Clark Co., with plants in Wisconsin and New York. 

D. M. Bare Paper Co., with plants in Pennsylvania. 

Allied Paper Mills, with their mills in Michigan. 

Tonawanda Paper Co., in New York. 

Jessup & Moore, Delaware and Maryland. 

Munising Paper Co., Michigan. 

Combined Hocks Paper Co., Wisconsin. 

Flambeau Paper Co., Wisconsin. 

French Paper Co., Niles, Mich. 

Northwest Paper Co., Minnesota. 

In other words, there is a tabulation of mills using American 
filling clays, using a total tonnage of 166,000 out of 316,000 tons 
consumed in the United States last year. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator was speaking about Michigan 
and some of the other Middle Western States. I wanted to point 
out to him that these mills are anxious to use domestic clay, and 
it is true that they use the domestic clay to which the Senator 
refers, but it does not suit all of their purposes. In other words, 
for example, the delivered preferential in favor of the domestic 
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clay in Kalamazoo, Mich., which the Senator mentions, is $6.60 


a ton. In other words, they would buy all domestic clays and 
save $6.60 a ton if they did not have to use some of this English 
clay for certain work they do. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not dispute the fact that a certain pro- 
portion of the English clay is desirable and necessary. I have 
not denied that at all. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is the point I am making, the fact that 
a raise of this duty just makes them pay more for English clay, 
and does not give the domestic producers any more business. In 
other words, they are already buying all the domestic clay they 
can use; and why raise the tariff when they can not use any 
more? 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me call the Senator’s attention to this 
fact; the duty is now $2.50, and figures which have been pre- 
pared for me are to this effect, and, so far as I know, they are 
correct, they at least appear to be correct, that if the duty were 
raised to $3.75, and if that duty resulted in a price raise—that 
is, if it actually were reflected in the price—in the case of book 
paper at 7.2 cents per pound, with a 12 per cent loading of filler 
clay, the increase would be only five and three-fourths hun- 
dredths of a mill per pound, or, on a larger basis, only 1144 
cents extra per ton of paper. 

Let me go a little further. In the case of coated paper, the 
finer grade, carrying a 16 per cent coating of clay, the increase 
would be only 33 cents per ton of paper. 

Far be it from me to contend that some part of the duty is 
not reflected in the price, but if these figures are correct—and 
I have heard no one dispute them—if we added a duty of 
$3.75 against the present duty of $2.50, there would certainly 
be imposed no great burden upon the American people. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am not complaining about the burden. I 
am willing to place a burden wherever a rate is necessary to 
help American industry, and that is more than some of our 
friends on the other side are willing to do. But in this case 
it accomplishes no purpose. In other words, the amount of the 
difference in the cost of producing a ton of paper is immaterial, 
The question is, Does it help American industry? My con- 
tention is that it does not help the American industry, because 
they are using all of this clay they can use now, and they will 
have to have the same amount of imports, no matter what rate 
we put on the article, and thereby we will cause an increase 
without any compensatory advantage to the American producer. 

Mr. GEORGE. What does the Senator say about the terri- 
tory of the United States which consumes one-third of all such 
clays consumed in the United States from which we are now 
excluded, granted that he is entirely correct with reference to 
the Michigan situation? 

Mr. COUZENS. I have a table here that is presented which 
shows that even up in New England, about which the Senator 
has just been complaining, up in Fitchburg, Mass., for instance, 
the price in favor of the domestic clay is $1.09 per ton, so that 
even buying English clay up in Massachusetts, they pay more 
for it than they pay for domestic clay. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is my information. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is only one point; there are not over 
one or two points in the entire New England States where it is 
true. But bear in mind that we are producing and selling 
against the English producers who are selling just under the 
American producers, but how much below the American pro- 
ducers they might be able to sell we do not know. We do know 
that in 1924, when the cartel in control of the English clays 
went to pieces, so to speak, and there was sharp competition 
among its members, the price of clay went substantially under 
the American price. We are figuring against thé price at which 
these foreign clays are being sold. 

Obviously, the importers are going to sell just under the 
American producer’s price. But I am directing attention to the 
fact that the Tariff Commission in its investigation, though 
there was no final report made, discloses that the cost uf pro- 
ducing clays in Georgia and South Carolina is $7.72 plus per 
ton f. o. b. the mines, and the domestic clays are sold at $8 a ton, 
showing that the industry is barely able to live, and some mines 
in Georgia have closed down, and not a mine in the State is 
producing at more than 60 per cent capacity; most of them 
are producing only 40 to 50 per cent of maximum capacity 

Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. HALE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Gevurgia 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the Senator from Michigan is wrong 
in his figures. The statement is made that the Michigan manu- 
facturers are paying more for the English clays than for the 
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American clays. He argues that they must have the English 
clay. Among the information which I have—and I have no 
reason to doubt it at all—there is furnished a comparison of the 
cost of the imported and the domestic clay. 

Domestic clay, at $8 per 2,000 pounds, f. 0. b. car at mine, at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., requires a rail rate of $6.14, and the cost 
being $8 per 2,000 pounds, a short ton, makes a total cost deliv- 
ered at Kalamazoo, Mich., of $14.14. 

The English clay costs $8.55 per 2,000 pounds at North At- 
lantic ports, and the rate to Kalamazoo, Mich., is $5.50 for 
2,000 pounds. In other words, a ton of the English clay, 2,000 
pounds, is delivered at Kalamazoo, Mich., for $14.05, whereas 
the clays from Florida and Georgia are delivered there at a cost 
of $14.14. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator from Georgia just read a long 
list of mills in many States that are using domestic clay. If 
the contention of the Senator from Florida were correct, they 
would be paying more for domestic clay than they are paying for 
English clay, which is not the case. The fact is that they are 
using domestic clay and English clay, and the figures which the 
Senator from Florida quoted are inaccurate, because the mills 
themselves testify that on English clay they paid $21.48 deliv- 
ered in Kalamazoo, while they can get the domestic clay for 
$14.88, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that paper must be wrong some- 
where, because it does not cost any such amount. There must 
be a difference in the clays. 

Mr. GEORGE. I was going to say that much of the confusion 
comes from the fact that one table deals entirely with clay used 
in the making of paper 

Mr. COUZENS. That is what I am referring to. 

Mr. GEORGE. As filler clay or coating clay, whereas it costs 
very much more to produce the pottery clay. The production 
cost is higher for other grades of clay. 

Now, I shall insist that I be allowed to complete my remarks. 

The f. o. b. price—that is, f. o. b. the cars—of English clay at 
the North Atlantic ports is $13.12, as I have already shown. 
The transportation cost from these ports to Lawrence, Mass., 
is $1.90, making the delivered price of the English clay $15.02, 


while the domestic cost is $8 f. o. b. mine, the transporta- 
tion cost is $7.92, making the delivered price of the domestic 


clay $15.92. That is the reason why the English clay is used 
almost exclusively by the manufacturers at this point. 

At West Fitchburg, Mass., the price, $13.12 f. o. b. the North 
Atlantic port, plus $2.50, making a total of $15.62 against a 
delivered price of the domestic clay of $15.92. 

The Lisbon Falls (Me.) mill has delivered price on the English 
clay of $14.72 against $17.25 for the domestic clay. There is the 
explanation why the English clay is used. There is the ex- 
planation of just what quality means in the marketing of these 
clays. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is not that the only place in 
New England, in the far end of Maine, where the advantage is 
in favor of the foreign clay rather than the domestic clay? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; not the only place. That is an ex- 
treme case, I will say. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. West Fitchburg is my own 
city. There are paper manufacturers there who are using the 
imported products and are paying a higher price than they would 
have to pay if they used the domestic product. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator’s figures are wrong unless the 
figures of the Tariff Commission are wrong. ‘At that point the 
prices do not differ materially. I call the Senator’s attention to 
these facts. The figures show that the delivered price of the 
English clay at West Fitchburg is $15.62 per short ton. I am 
referring to and using short tons. The delivered price of the 
domestic clay at the same point is $15.92, a difference of 30 
cents in favor of the English clay. I will say to the Senator 
that at the particular point the difference is not so very mate- 
rial, but the advantage is with the English clay. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My figures show an ad- 
vantage in favor of the domestic clay of $1.31 per ton. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know where the Senator’s figures 
were obtained, nor do I know just which figure is correct. I am 
using the official figures only. 

When it is considered that the delivered price of English clay 
at North Atlantic ports, plus the transportation costs to all of 
the New Bngland points, gives a decided advantage to the Eng- 
lish clays as against the domestic clays, I think it is very evident 
that this territory in which one-third, roughly, of all paper clays 
consumed in the United States are consumed ought to be open 
to the domestic producers if we are to continue the protective- 
tariff system. 
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I want to invite the attention of the Senate to a few facts with 
reference to the producers of clay. There are in Florida four 
concerns producing clay at four different points—china clay or 
kaolin. In Georgia there are some 16 producers at this time, as 
I recollect. Some have recently been compelled to close their 
mines. In South Carolina there are six producers. In Virginia 
there is one rather large producer of domestic clay. 

The annual capacity of the several producers in the United 
States is something over 1,000,000 tons, or, as is estimated, 
1,078,000 tons, while the actual annual output of the several 
producers is only 446,220 tons. 

Employed directly and indirectly, or immediately and re- 
motely dependent upon the clay -industry in the United States, 
are some 12,275 people. The industry could support some 
25,000 people, laborers and their dependents, in the United 
States if the producers were working up to 100 per cent 
capacity. 

Mr. President, it so happens that the great bulk of clay in 
the United States is found in Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. Paper clay is found principally 
in South Carolina and Georgia. Very nearly all the clay pro- 
duced in Georgia is used for either the filling or coating of 
paper, about 6,000 tons, as I recollect, being used for other 
purposes, 

I invite attention also to the fact that the clay-producing 
area in the United States is in the very heart of the agricul- 
tural section of the Southeastern States, the section which has 
been most sorely affected by the depression in farm products. 
If the protective tariff is to be continued, it seems to me there 
can be little or no excuse for excluding an industry in the 
territory that most needs relief, or, rather, destroying within 
that territory an industry that might employ as many more 
men as are now employed and might support as many more 
families as are now supported. But even if it be true that a 
certain amount of English clay must be used, I assume, of 
course, that it will continue to be imported and used in the 
United States; but certainly the producers in the United States 
are not to be kept out of the territory that is consuming to-day 
one-third of all the paper clay consumed in the United States, 
of both domestic and foreign origin. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. I wish to ask the Senator from Georgia how 
many people are employed in the mining of clay in Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. In the State of Georgia? 

Mr. GOFF. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have not the figures, but from statements 
which I have obtained from producers themselves I gather that 
some 12,000 people are dependent, directly and indirectly, upon 
these mines for their support. 

Mr. GOFF. Does that mean in the State of Georgia alone? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; that includes Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and, as I have said, one mine in Vir- 
ginia, but the larger number of producing mines are in the 
State of Georgia. 

Mr. GOFF. If the relief which the State of Georgia feels it 
is justly entitled to is not granted will the employment be 
greatly reduced? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the figures gathered by the 
Tariff Commission show that it is costing the producers in 
Georgia and South Carolina approximately $7.72 to produce a 
ton of clay which they are selling for $8. That leaves no profit. 
When it is considered that the discoloration of one car of clay 
from smoke or dust or soot would destroy the profits on the out- 
put of the mine for several weeks, it can be appreciated, I 
think, by every open-minded Senator that there is no profit to 
the producer. We are selling clay for $8 a ton f..0. b. the mine 
in order to hold as much of the market as possible because if 
our production falls below 50 per cent capacity, naturally the 
mines must be closed, 

Mr. GOFF. Then if the Senator does not obtain the relief 
which he seeks, it follows that there will be a curtailment in 
the production and a reduction in the number of people employed 
in the industry? 

Mr. GEORGE. There is no doubt about it, but let me say 
that it is not so much obtaining an increase in the duty, but the 
Senate Finance Committee has proposed to reduce the duty from 
$2.50 to $1.50 a ton in the face of the picture presented by this 
industry, and it happens to be an industry, let me repeat, in the 
most sorely distressed agricultural section in the Union, barring 
no section. Moreover, from 70 to 90 per cent of the labor en- 
gaged in these mines is drawn from our colored citizens. If the 
reduction proposed by the committee becomes law, the mines 
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will close, and many of our colored wage earners will feel 
the effect. 

Mr. GOFF. Then I understand the Senator’s position is that 
if the mines can not operate successfully under the present law, 
they will necessarily be closed if the recommendation of the 
Senate Finance Committee be adopted? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the Senator correctly understands my 
position. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. Can the Senator tell me, if the mines can not 
successfully operate under the present duty, why the production 
has been increasing right along? In 1927 the production was 
450,215 tons; in 1926 it was 423,215 tons; in 1925 it was 362,319 
tons; in 1924 it was 326,611 tons. That indicates to me a pretty 
prosperous industry. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; and I call the Senator’s attention, 
but he will not listen, to the fact that 85,000 plus 35,000 tons, 
or one-fourth of the gross production of clay does not meet 
any competition from England, Of the clays used in making 
paper, the English clay mines are to-day furnishing a little 
more than 50 per cent of the entire consumption in the United 
States, and that is the matter about which we are talking. 

Mr. HALE. The proportion still remains about the same. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes, of course; all kinds of clays con- 
sidered. 

Mr. HALE. And the increase in production has been going 
on every year, and there has been a very large increase, too. 

Mr. GEORGE. At the risk of wearying the Senate I am 
going over that situation again briefly. The production has 
been increasing, but when we deduct from the total production 
one-fourth which is a clay that has no competition from abroad, 
and when we eliminate other clays sold in territories in which 
we have a fair chance to control the market, it will be found 
that as to the clay used in the United States in the manufac- 
ture of paper, the clay in which there is a direct competition 
between the domestic and the foreign clays, the English clay 
people are still importing just about one-half. So here we have 
the picture of an American industry which has but one-half of 
the field ard, according to the Tariff Commission, it produces 
at $7.72 a ton a product which it must sell at $8 a ton in order 
to hold so much of the market as it now holds. It is no wonder 
that the industry is on the verge of bankruptcy and that many 
mines have actually gone out of business, 

Mr. HALE and Mr. BARKLEY addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield first to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. It is not so very many years, unless I am mis- 
taken, since the domestic production was only about one-tenth 
of the foreign imports, and now it is up to one-half. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is mistaken. I was interrupted 
so many times when I was trying to make that clear to the 
Senate that I do not think it is altogether his fault. 

I yield now to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I merely wish to call attention in reference 
to the suggestion of the Senator from Maine as to the increase 
in the production of the domestic clay, that the increase in the 
production of steel and iron in this country has been much more 
prodigious than the increase in the domestic production of clay, 
but the Senate committee increased the tariff rate on iron and 
steel. 

Mr GEORGE. Yes; I recollect that they did, Mr. President. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I was wrong in my figures and 
wish to withdraw the statement I made as to the domestic 
production being only one-tenth of the imports. In 1914 the 
domestic production was a little less than half the imports. 
At the present time the figures are about the same, after deduct- 
ing the one-quarter of which the Senator has spoken. It seems 
to me that is a very fair increase. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Senator, I think, is re- 
ferring to the coating clay, while I think the Senator from 
Georgia referred to china clay—kaolin—and all the other clays. 
The figures of the Senator from Maine apply, I think, to coating 
clay. 

Mr. HALE. No; I am talking about the domestic production 
of kaolin, or china clay, and the imports into the United States. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I pointed out, I think, that 
one-fourth of the total production was of clay that met no com- 
petition from abroad. Certain of the figures which I have 
offered for the Recorp but did not read in detail disclose that 

the English mines are furnishing some 330,000 tons of clays, 
against an almost similar tonnage from the domestic mines. 
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Further, I have tried to point out that fully one-third of the 
clays consumed in the paper industry are consumed in the New 
England States, from which territory we are entirely excluded 
under the prevailing low water rate from Fowey, the English 
shipping point, to North Atlantic shipping points, plus the rela- 
tively short haul from the North Atlantic ports to the consum- 
ing centers. 

Mr. President, I wish to call attention to an additional fact: 
It is overwhelmingly demonstrated that clays are carried as 
ballast by the English shipping companies, the shipping com- 
panies depending upon the return cargo for revenue. Against 
this condition, even with the existing tariff of $2.50 a ton, the 
domestic industry is unable to successfully compete. It can 
only do so by selling its products at a nonprofitable price. It 
can not increase its production, and although it has a capacity 
of over a million tons it is to-day producing only 446,000 tons. 

Mr. President, one additional fact should be brought to the 
attention of the Senate and then I am through. Some time ago 
the English Government announced that it would reduce the 
rate or tax upon English clay approximately 45 cents per ton; 
in other words, giving to the English miners an additional 45 
cents advantage over the American producers. That reduction 
in rate or tax has gone into effect, but it is only fair to say that, 
according to my information, while the rate has been reduced 
the valuation or assessment has been increased, so that the total 
net advantage to the English mine is something like 12 or 15 
cents per ton—I do not recollect the exact figures. However, if 
the English miner is going to be allowed an additional advantage 
of 12 or 15 cents per ton and we are to take away $1 per ton 
of the $2.50 protection heretofore given to the producers of clay 
in the United States, it will condemn the industry; make no 
mistake about that. It possibly might cost the consuming public 
a little to increase the duty upon the product of this industry, 
but if the rate which has been in effect since 1922 is continued, 
there will, of course, be no increase in price. While the industry 
can not expand it will be able, possibly, to maintain a precarious 
existence. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I have listened very attentively to the able 
presentation of the subject by the Senator from Georgia, and 
heartily agree with everything he has said. I know that the 
industry in Florida claims that it must have at least the present 
rate of duty in order to survive. I should like to be advised if 
the Senator knows of any evidence that has been produced by 
anyone else to indicate that the industry could survive without 
maintaining the duty at its present rate? 

Mr. GEORGE. I was diverted for a moment and did not catch 
the Senator’s question. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Has there been any evidence produced to 
indicate that the industry does not require a continuance of the 
present rate of duty? 

Mr. GEORGE. I have found no such evidence, except in the 
case of one witness who offered some testimony before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, largely in the nature of opinion evidence, 
that the rate was high enough and perhaps too high. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I have not seen any reliable testimony and 
I have heard no Senator present any evidence to indicate that 
the industry does not require at least a continuance of the 
present rate of duty. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think any has been offered, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. President, I have finished, but I desire to ask leave to 
insert at the end of my remarks additional tables furnished by 
the Tariff Commission and gathered from figures furnished by 
that commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mills using American filling clays 


Tonnage 
International Paper Co., various; Covington, Va_.....-_--___ 17, 000 
West Virginia sitio. “Mt & Pa er Co., Piedmont, W. Va., Tyrone, 
ae. ere eee 20, 000 
Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio...._.----_____- 20, 000 
New York & Pennsylvania Go. and Castanea Paper Co., John- 
eee. Th. Te Be, Dice cnncsmatimanitnmitinnninn 22, 000 
Bryant Paper Co., IR. TOR iu acckteminnicnineinciindudenitns 8, 000 
Mead Pulp & Paper a | eae 9, 600 
Watervliet Paper Co., Watervliet, Rees Sere eee 1, 500 
Michigan Paper Mills Co., Plainwell, ee icninsaniti tite tnntiideietamianiniils , 400 
Standard Paper Manufacturing Co., ‘Richmond, Wil cctihintnsiniaesindin 300 
SS Sk SS eee 2, 500 
Rex Reo Co., Kalamazoo, SS ae 170 
Kimber y-Clark Co., Kimberly, Wis., Appleton, Wis., Niagara 
TE: hs. Vincnntisnnticupencedsnttlnmb nina tnanman 80, 000 
D, M. Bare sant Co., Roaring Spring, Pa-.-............... 1, 800 
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7, 300 


a 5 lamazoo, Mich. 
Allied Paper Mills, Otsego, Mich., Kalamazoo ¥ 9° 000 


Tonawanda Paper Co., North Tonawanda, N. 

Jessup & Moore, W ilmington, Del., Providence, Md 

Munising Paper Co., Munising, Mich 

Combined Locks Paper Co., Combined Locks, Wis---------~--- 
Flambeau Paper Co., Park Falls, Wis 

French Paper Co., Niles, Mich 

Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet, Minn 


The following table shows the kaolin sold by producers located in the 
four principal producing States, for specified years: 


[= | 


State 


Georgia 
South Carolina.... 


$1, 040, 064 | 60; 404 $1, 357, 923 1931 151 $1, 492, 857 
Florida - - 


541, 222 | 60, 404 592, 262 78, 401 666, 269 
711, 567 772, 124 | 47,319 646, 415 
309, 833 | 531, 487 20, 334 327, 638 


56, 344 
20, 719 


There are enormous reserves of kaolin in the above States. 

The following table shows a comparison between delivered prices of 
domestic and English potting clays at important consuming points in 
the United States in 1928. 


Comparison between prices of domestic and English potting clays de- 
livered at important consuming points in the United States in 1928 


[Per short ton] 


North Carolina ! Florida #4 English * 


‘Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
cost 
from 
mine 


Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
cost 
from | United 
mine | 


ee 


Delivered 
price 


Delivered 


ori : 
pene price 





a | 
| 

$6. 01/$22. 01-$22. 51; $9. 00)$22. 00-$22. a $4. 20; $22. 06 

6. 73) 22. 73- 23. 23 9. 49} 22. 49- 23, 24) 3.40 21. 26 

6. 73) 22. 73- 23. 23 : 49} 22. 49- 23-24) 3.40! 21. 26 

6. ou) 22. 01- 22. 51 8. 76) 21. 76- 22. 51) 1.80, 19. 66 


Zanesville, Ohio 

East Liverpool, Ohio__. 
Beaver Falls, Pa-- 
Trenton, N. J 


2 At $16—$16.50 per short ton f. o. b. cars mine, 

2 At $13-$13.50 per short ton f. o. b. cars mine, 

* At $17.86 per short ton f. o. b. cats North Atlantic ports. 

China clay or kaolin—Weighted average cost of production of grades 
os as a filler? in the paper industry, for Georgia and South Carolina, 
or 1927 


Georgia 
and South 
Carolina 
combined 


South 
Carolina 


| 
Georgia | 
| 
| 


130, 234. 50 
127, 196. 36 


Total production, tons 
Total sales, tons 


86, 802. 59 | 


43, 431. 91 
82, 945. 36 | 


44, 251. 00 


| Per ton 
35. 0949 
1. 2782 
. 3963 
6. 7694 
1. 0565 


Per ton 
$4. 9687 
. 7146 
. 3741 
6. 0574 | 
- 2609 | 


Per ton 
$5. 0108 
. 9026 
. 3815 
6. 2949 
. 5262 


Production expense 

Depreciation and depletion 

General and administrative expense 

Total production cost.......................... 

pO a ara 

Total production cost, including imputed in- 
terest 

Selling expense - 

Total production cost, including imputed in- 
terest and selling expense 


7. 8259 
1. 0723 


8. 8982 


6. 8211 
- 9011 


7. 7222 


1Costs weighted on basis of production, allocated to use, through 
analysis of sales distribution, 


No data have been obtained by the commission with respect to the 
cost of production of china clay or kaolin in England, 


American clay producers 


Annual out- 


Name and post-office address Location of mines put (tons) 


Capacity (tons) 





FLORIDA 


Edgar Plastic Kaolin Co., | Edgar, Fla 
Metuchen, N. J. 

Florida China Clay Co. (Inc. ds) Okahumpka, Fla 
box 83, Leesburg, Fla. 

Lake C ounty Clay Co., Me- 
tuchen, N 

United Clay Mines Corpo- | Hawthorne, Fla. 
ration, Trenton, N. J. 


11, 621 
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American clay producers—Continued 


Annual out- 


Location of mines put (tons) 


Name and post-office address | Capacity (tons) 





GEORGIA 


Akron Pigment Co., Carters- 
ville, Ga. 

Albion Kaolin Co., 320 
Broadway, New York, 
N.Y 


McIntyre, Ga 10, 000 


25, 000-35, 000 


20, 000 


Hepzibah, Ga 10, 000-150, 000 


American Clay Co., Dry | 
Branch, Ga. 

American Industrial Clay 
Co., Sandersville, Ga. 

— Bros. Co., Metuchen, 


Dry Branch, Ga_..... 23, 000 35, 000 


Sandersville, Ga @) 290, 000 


Flamoga Clay Co. 


Georgia Kaolin Co., Dry | 
Branch, Ga } 


Golding Sons Co., Butler, 
Ga | 


314 | 
Sa- 





Gordon Kaolin Co., 
American Building, 
vannah, Ga. 

John Sant Co., East Liver- 
pool, Ohio. 

Savannah Kaolin Co., 314 
American Building, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

Walker’s Georgia Kaolin 
Mines, McIntyre, Ga. 


Gordon, Ga. Leased 
to P. W. Martin. 


Dry Branch, Ga-._-..-. 


Gordon, Ga. Leased 
to P. W. Martin. 


Near McIntyre, Ga-.-_- 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Pollard Clay 
ville, N. C. 

The Harris Clay Co., Dills- 
boro, Jackson County, 
N.C. 


Co., Burns- | Burnsville, N. C 


Sprucepine, Sparks, 
Penland, Lunday, 
and Lamonti, N. C 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

10, 000-12, 000 

70, 000 


125, 000 


Immaculate Kaolin Co., 
Box 42, Langley, 8S. C. 

J. M. Huber Pigment Co., Graniteviile, 8. C 
Inc., Graniteville, S. C. 

North American Clay Co., | Bath and 
iP eu Ave., New York, 8. C. 

South Carolina Clay Co., 
= Georgia Ave., Augusta, 


Near Langley, Aiken 
County, 8. C. | 


Langley, | 


Langley, 8. C 30, 000 


a. 

Southeastern Clay Co., 
Aiken, S. C. 

United Clay Mines Corpo- 
ration. 


VIRGINIA 


Aiken and Croft, 8. C.| 


South Carolina 





Cold 


eps Mining Co., 
Ellarc 


Cold Spring, Augusta 
Co., Va. 


| 
1 Work held up pending tariff outcome. 


? Plant under construction. 
5 Noreport 


Nore—Dependents estimated, 12,275. 
JOHN J. RASKOB 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if we are ready to vote on 
the amendment I will not speak at this time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We are not ready to vote. I want to sub- 
mit some observations on the subject and to offer an amend- 
ment. I will offer an amendment now if the Senator desires. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator from Florida desires to 
offer an amendment, I should like to proceed for a few moments. 

Mr. President, on Friday last the Senate listened to some 
remarks from the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosinson], 
wherein he criticized John J. Raskob. This morning I received 
a letter from Mr. Raskob, which I ask to have read to the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows 


The Chair 


NOVEMBER 2, 1929. 
Hon. Pat HARRISON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR HARRISON: My attention has been cailed to an 
attack made upon me by Senator Ropinson, Republican, from Indiana, 
in which he charged me with being a stock-market plunger, and a 
“lucky plunger” at that; also with having advised everyone, even 
people with small means, to speculate in stocks. Ordinarily I would 
completely ignore an attack of this kind because it would merit no 
reply. 

The Democratic Party has honored me with the position of chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, which position I have stead- 
fastly tried to fill with the dignity it deserves and commands. Senator 
ROBINSON’s speech is so manifestly a political attack that I feel not 
only Democrats but all citizens, regardless of political affiliations, have 
a right to expect me to reply to this false, vicious, and wholly un- 


7 
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warranted attack, and this Ietter is for no other purpose. The answer 
is that I do not gamble in the stock market. I have always purchased 
stocks outright, investing in the securities of those companies that I 
thought had an attractive future, and have held the stocks until such 
time as I felt they were selling for all they were worth. 

The New York Times, on December 19, 1927, carried an interview 
with me in which I stated there was good reason to anticipate that 
1928 would witness the greatest prosperity our country ever enjoyed. 

The New York Times issue of March 25, 1928, carried an interview 
in which I stated that indications pointed to record automobile produc- 
tion in 1928, and that General Motors Corporation common stock, based 
on its earning power, seemed to be undervalued in the market, which 
subsequently proved to be true. 

On June 27, 1928, another New York Times interview quoted me as 
follows: 

“Alfred E. Smith as President would give the country a constructive 
business administration. Business big or little has nothing to fear 
from Governor Smith. There is no cause for business timidity during 
a presidential campaign. Business has outgrown the feeling that there 
is something to fear in campaign years. It is on too big a scale for 
that.” 

On October 5,.1928 (see New York Times), I said: 

“Newspaper statements and gossip which have credited recent 
spectacular advances in certain securities to my activity in the stock 
market are entirely without foundation for two very good reasons. 
In the first place, since I have taken this position as Democratic 
national chairman, I have not been near my office and have not pur- 
chased any stock whatsoever. In the second place, it is my opinion 
that security prices have so far outrun demonstrated values, earning 
power, and dividend returns that a material readjustment is necessary 
before they will again be attractive to the prudent investor. The 
course of the bond market is a good indication of where the investor 
stands in relation to present security prices. Dividend returns are 
low and money rates are high. 

“While I consider the business outlook sound, I can not see any- 
thing in the future to warrant the belicf that corporations can in- 
crease their dividend payments sufficiently to make the yield on present 
security prices compare favorably with the high cost of money. 

“My name has frequently been mentioned as being prominently 
identified with the Chrysler Corporation and Radio. As a matter of 
fact, I Lave never owned and do not now own a single share of stock 
in the Chrysler Corporation and the stock in the Radio Corporation 
which I hold was purchased outright by me a long while ago and is 
held as an investment. I am not interested, directly or indirectly, 
in any pool or stock-market operations. All securities held by me are 
owned outright for the reason that it seems imprudent to be substan- 
tially in debt with the stock market and money market in the pres- 
ent position.” 

The New York Herald Tribune then quoted Representative HAMILTON 
Fisu, of New York, in a speech before the Nassau County Republican 
Club as saying that Mr. Raskob with other Democratic leaders is now 
attempting to depict Republican prosperity as a myth and added, 
“It is hardly understood that such a well-known leader of industry 
would offer to the public an issue of ‘ bunk preferred.’ ” 

Under the caption Topics in Wall Street the New York Times carried 
the following: 

“The speculative portion of Wall Street was provoked to angry criti- 
cism by the statement of Mr. Raskob yesterday that in his opinion 
‘security prices have so far outrun demonstrated values, earning power, 
and dividend returns that a material readjustment is necessary before 
they will again be attractive to the prudent investor.’ Operators com- 
mitted to the advance could not understand why Mr. Raskob should 
have said such things. They have been accustomed so long to pivot a 
fresh advance on his previous public utterances that they were plainly 
chagrined yesterday. Disinterested observers pointed out that the trad- 
ing fraternity which in the past has bought heavily on any fragment of 
optimism thrown out by the General Motors ‘insiders’ ignored the 
highly unfavorable remarks credited to him yesterday.” 

On October 30, 1929, the New York Times carried the following inter- 
view with me: 

“Many of us have long felt great concern because of the inflated con- 
dition of the stock market during the past several months. Huge 
amounts of money have been loaned in the call money market at most 
attractive rates during this period by people who ordinarily would have 
this money invested in securities. The present decline in the stock 
markets of this country has carried prices, in many instances, to levels 
ridiculously low, with the result that nearly all of the standard rail- 
road stocks are cheap and the industrial list is filled with stocks selling 
at real bargain prices. 

“In a panic, whether in a theater fire or the stock market, people 
lose their heads and go too far, which always results in needless and 
unnecessary suffering. 

“Prudent investors are now buying stocks in huge quantities and 
will profit handsomely when this hysteria is over and our people have 
opportunity in calmer moments to appreciate the great stability of 
business by reason of the sound fundamentals, economic conditions ex- 
isting in this great country. 
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“The pendulum has swung too far. The list is filled with bargains 
and my friends and I are all buying stocks.” 

This record speaks for itself and clearly refutes Senator ROBINSON’S 
statements that I am a stock-market plunger. 

But before the Senator from Indiana again attempts to confuse the 
public, I suggest he read the article in the Ladies Home Journal to 
which he referred, in order that he may appreciate there is no invita- 
tion to speculate advocated therein. 

The plan outlined therein contemplates the formation of a securities 
company that will put at the disposal of men and women in all walks of 
life opportunity to invest intelligently in real estate and safe common 
stocks, thus giving poor people the same opportunity as the rich to profit 
through the tremendous enhancement in values represented by equity or 
common-stock investments, which is bound to occur as long as our 
country grows and prospers. 

A company formed along the lines advocated by me should have the 
best brains extant in the matter of selecting good equity investments 
and certainly would not have invested in common stocks at the high 
levels which have maintained during the past several months. 

As a practical illustration of what such a plan can accomplish it can 
be pointed out that in 1920 I advocated and secured the approval of the 
board of directors of the General Motors Corporation to the establish- 
ment of a savings and investment plan. ‘This plan has had slight 
amendments from time to time. Under this plan an employee may 
deposit any amount he wishes up to $300, provided it is not more than 
20 per cent of his salary, and the corporation will deposit in a separate 
account an amount equal to 50 per cent of what the employee deposits, 
which latter amount is invested in common stock in the General Motors 
Corporation. Under this plan the classes run for five years and a new 
class is formed every year. The results have been as follows: 

An employee depositing $300 in the class of 1920 at the end of 1925 
received cash and securities having a total value of $2,518.17. 

An employee depositing $300 in the class of 1921 at the end of 1926 
received cash and securities having a total value of $2,191.06. 

An employee depositing $300 in the class of 1922 at the end of 1927 
received cash and securities having a total value of $1,277. 

An employee depositing $300 in the class of 1923 at the end of 1928 
received cash and securities having a total value of $2,680. 

Thus an employee who put $1,200 in these four classes has actually 
received $8,666.23. 

I understand the savings and investment department of the General 
Motors Corporation has over 200,000 accounts on its books at this time. 

In 1923 we worked out the plan of the Managers Securities Co. for 
General Motors Corporation, about which much has been written. The 
plan in brief was a plan designed to interest the 80 principal senior 
and junior executives in the General Motors Corporation as common- 
stock holders. The result of this plan has been to make each and every 
one of these 80 men independently wealthy. This was accomplished 
through their own efforts and being interested in the corporation as 
common-stock holders. 

Results speak louder than words, and the above shows that nothing 
I have advocated has proven in practice akin to advising working men 
and women and others to gamble in the stock market. 

I believe a man can dedicate himself to no higher service than that 
of helping his fellow men, and my motto has ever been that there can 
be no substantial or lasting prosperity in any country unless the people 
themselves are prosperous, and to me this means that men and women 
engaged in agricultural and industrial enterprises must not alone be 
profitably employed but must have opportunity to invest intelligently in 
the wealth they are creating, and thus gain for themselves for old age a 
competence that will enable them to live like men, instead of merely 
existing as paupers or beggars. 

My article on the 5-day week, published in the November issue of 
the North American Review, may hold some interest for Senator RoBIN- 
son if he has any notion that I lack faith in the future of the United 
States. 

This is a long letter, and my only excuse for its length is that we 
are dealing with questions that seriously concern over 100,000,000 
people in their everyday lives, and it is important that they not be 
misled by irresponsible chatter, 

Sincerely yours, 


JOHN J. RASKOB. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mississippi 
has the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator permit me to have a state- 
ment incorporated in the Recorp? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was just going to suggest that we designate 
this other letter as “ Raskob’s Bulletin No. 1 on the stock ex- 
change.” It appears to be a document boosting his position and 
his views on the stock exchange. 

Since this matter has been raised, I have a document some- 
where which shows that Mr. Raskob has given out a statement 
to the effect that he intended to take some interest in this 
matter of teaching people how to speculate properly on the 
exchange, 
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There is something in the position taken by the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Rosrnson] on that subject. The truth ought to be 
told about this whole thing; and if we are going to make a clear- 
ing house out of this place for the views of Raskob and other 
gamblers on the stock exchange we had better go fully into it. 

I simply wanted to make that observation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, of course, the letter is put 
in the Recorp for the reason that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Rosinson] without justification, as I thought, and as I ex- 
pressed myself at that time, made an attack upon the chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee. I am sure the great 
majority of this body does not feel like my friend from Alabama. 
Every man has a right to express himself and to give his views, 
and the letter is very much to the point. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suggest to the Senator that he get Mr. 
Raskob to state now that he is a Democrat, that he has ceased 
to be a Republican, and that he is not a member of the Repub- 
lican Club of Philadelphia, the Republican League—what is the 
name of that club, I will ask the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think the Senator means the 
Union League. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Union League Club of Philadelphia. I 
understand that he is now a member of it, and has never ceased 
to be a member of it, although he is still chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tenrpore. Does the 
Mississippi yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. HARRISON. I refuse to yield for the moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not care to get into any political dis- 
cussion with my friend from Alabama. I think everybody here 
knows—certainly I know—his view with reference to Mr. 
Raskob, and with reference to the Democratic Party, and with 
reference to the Republican Party; and I do not propose to be 
embroiled in a discussion with him here at this late day. I 
think we ought to want to forget what happened last year. I 
want to forget it; and so I just pass it by at that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 


Senator from 


Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator need not make any apology for 


me for what I did. I would do it over again. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not making any apology for the 
Senator. I would not do that; and the Senator need not make 
any apology for me, either. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I desire to inquire if the Senator from 
Pennsylvania claims that Mr. Raskob is a Republican and one 
of his supporters? 

Mr. HARRISON. O Mr. President, I refuse to yield for all 
that. 

I ask unanimous consent to have incorporated in the Recorp 
a statement issued by the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
RosBiInson] on Saturday in answer to the statement made by 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosinson] in his answer 
to the statement issued by the leader of this side a few days ago. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Senator RoBinson of Arkansas arrived in Little Rock this morning 
for a brief stay, having come from Cleveland, Ohio, where he attended 
the funeral of the late Senator Burton, of Ohio. 

Concerning the collapse on the stock market, the Senator said: 

“The ‘boom psychology’ which resulted in abnormal advances of 
nearly all stocks and in the diversion from more conservative invest- 
ments of hundreds of millions of dollars fairly may be attributed to 
the attitude of prominent political authorities and of many financial 
corporations and houses of issue. Instead of coordinating efforts to 
stabilize conditions, they stimulated by repeated optimistic statements 
the spirit of speculation. There can be no doubt that if the national 
administration had used methods to prevent the orgy similar to those 
quite properly employed to calm down the situation after the market 
broke the prices of stocks would have reverted to a reasonable level 
and the panic might have been prevented. No one suggests that it 
was the business or the duty of the President or of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to employ public funds in connection with the market. 
Neither the Senator from Indiana nor anyone else is warranted in 
placing such a construction on my former statement. Let it be re- 
peated with emphasis that in view of the well-known fact that general 
business conditions were being upset by unusual speculations in stocks, 
and the prices of the same were out of proportion to fair values, surely 
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the public could have been warned and business protected against un- 
wholesome reactions by sooner inviting the cooperation of financial 
agencies, instead of leaving it to appear that the soaring prices of 
stocks were merely a general evidence of national prosperity. 

“It is amusing to note criticism by the Senator from Indiana of a 
private citizen, Mr. Raskob, in this connection, when it is recalled that 
several months ago Mr. Raskob publicly warned against buying stocks, 
and announced that the reason he did not proceed with his proposed 
workingmen's financial investment plan was that prices were too high. 

“Millions of small investors and would-be speculators have been 
ruined. The wreckage is both humiliating and appalling. Of course, 
the important thing to be accomplished is to retrieve the situation and 
restore normal conditions with as little permanent damage as possible.” 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have listened 
with keen interest to the very able presentation of the case for 
an increased duty upon china clay by the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Grorce]. Were I convinced that the domestic china clay 
is in quality as suitable as the imported china clay for certain 
paper-manufacturing purposes, and were I convinced that the 
domestic clay does not actually cost more to American con- 
sumers than the imported clay, I should, of course, vote for his 
amendment. 

The Senator has referred in his argument to the fact that.the 
domestic clay producers have not been able to penetrate suc- 
cessfully the New England market. The reason is very appar- 
ent. The finest grades of papers in the world are made in cer- 
tain parts of New England, particularly in the western part of 
Massachusetts, and in other parts of New England and New 
York. The finest paper mills in the world are located there, 
making the highest grades of paper. These mills and this 
branch of the paper industry assert again and again that they 
are paying higher prices for the imported clay than they would 
need to pay if they used the domestic clay. These mills assert 
that the imported clay gives a richness and a coloring to the 
finished paper that they can not obtain from the use of the 
domestic clay. 

Because I am convinced from the evidence that these pro- 
ducers of high-grade paper will have to continue to use the 
imported clay in order to put upon the market the finished 
product they are now producing for the public, and therefore 
will have to pay a higher duty and pass it on to the public, I 
can not support the Senator’s amendment, and I shall support 
the amendment to reduce the present duty as recommended by 
the committee. The superior quality of the imported article 
and the higher price defeats the claim of real competition with 
the donrestic industry. 

As confirmatory of what I have said, I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp some communications sent to me by some of these 
paper manufacturers, together with a brief prepared by myself 
on this subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The brief prepared by Senator Watsu of Massachusetts is as 
follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


Paragraph 207—China clay or kaolin 

Per ton 

Act of 1897 2.50 

Act of 1909 2. 50 

Act of 1913 . 23 

Act of 1922 2.50 

House bill . 50 

The duty recommended by the Senate Finance Committee is $1.50 per 
ton. 


FACTS 


1. Uses and description: China clay or kaolin is a raw material. 
It is principally used by paper makers for filling and coating papers. 
Its next largest use is in the manufacture of pottery. Considerable 
quantities are also used in the manufacture of paints, colors, linoleum, 
tablecloth (oil), shade cloth, ultramarine, and as an adulterant in rubber. 

What makes one class and grade of kaolin different from another is 
largely not a matter of chemical analysis but of physical characteristics, 
discoverable in most cases by the performance of the clay when em- 
ployed for different purposes. 

2. Production: To prepare kaolin for the market it is first mined 
and then processed in a washing or pulverizing plant. The mining of 
primary deposits is usually done hydraulically, that of secondary or 
sedimentary deposits by open-cut mining, with or without steam shovels. 
It is important to know whether the deposits are primary or secondary, 
Primary deposits can be mined cheaper by use of the hydraulic method. 
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The English clay deposits are almost all primary ones and hence are 
mined cheaper than the secondary American deposits. The chief Ameri- 
ean producing regions are, in order of importance, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Florida, and North Carolina, The South Carolina district has 
abundant supplies of very cheaply produced clay, which on account of 
its color, can not be used for paper use. 


{Source: Tariff Summary p. 453] 


Value per 


Short tons ton 


1 Preliminary figures. 

3. Imports: Foreign production of china is largely confined to Corn- 
wall and Devonshire, England, where the deposits primary in character 
are most extensive. English clay is largely exported through the port 
of Fowey. Practically all of United States imports are received from 
England and in 1927 these were 85 per cent of total imported. Figures 
are as follows: 


Crude Washed 


Quantity} Value 
(tons) per ton 


Value 
per ton 


Quantity 
(tons) 


212, 781 
315, 313 
292, 980 
214, O11 


$11. 20 
11.39 
12. 44 
12. 03 


$10. 84 
9. 51 
9.61 

10. 45 


66, 056 
17, 323 

9, 711 
60, 367 


1923 ee Scpetbdcsétdéeninasm ener eenenane 


REMARKS 


The present duty of $2.50 per ton on china clay or kaolin should be 
reduced for the following reasons: 

First. The domestic producers are themselves divided over whether 
there should be any increase in the tariff. Moore & Munger, of New 
York, importers of English clay and also producers of domestic clay to 
the extent of one-sixth of the total production, or approximately 70,000 
tons, join with the paper manufacturers opposing any increase in the 
tariff. 

Pro- 


Second. The domestic producers are not facing any hardships. 
duction of domestic producers has increased from 268,203 tons in 1920 to 


an estimated 500,000 tons in 1928, or an increase of 86 per cent. Im- 
ports of English clay during the same period have dropped from 361,800 
tons to approximately 280,000, a decrease of 22 per cent. 

Third. The English clay is superior on account of its color, which is 
white, and that is the main thing in producing paper. Because of the 
many refinements of shade and infinitely wider range of selection offered 
in the imported clays than can be obtained in the domestic, many manu- 
facturers of high-grade paper and paper products are absolutely depend- 
ent upon the English clays, and can not possibly substitute the domestic. 
The domestic product is offered to paper manufacturers in only one 
grade for filler purposes, and in only one grade for coating purposes. 
The English clays have about 100 different varieties in the matter of 
color. 

Fourth. There is but one coating and one grade of coating or superior 
clay produced in the United States. It is a manufactured article as 
compared to the absolute raw material of the imported English clay. 
This one grade is controlled by one firm, Edgar Bros., through the 
medium of patent rights. It is significant that the strongest petitioner 
for higher duties is Mr. Edgar in the face of the fact production of this 
article by his firm has increased 2,700 per cent in the last four years. 
His production has increased from 797 tons in 1925 to 21,459 in 1928. 
It is evident he does not need tariff protection. 

Fifth. Paper mills in New England and in other parts of the country 
go on record as unanimously in favor of the English clays. Crocker 
Burbank Co., of Fitchburg, and the Fitchburg Paper Co., of the same 
city, state that they need the English paper regardless of price. 

Sixth. New England uses by far the greater part of this English 
clay. Domestic producers stress this fact and quote the rest of the 
country as being satisfied with domestic clay. However, they fail to 
realize that New England is the center of fine-grade paper manufacture 
and consequently need to have this imported clay to give richness to 
their paper. 

Seventh. Domestic producers now have a tremendous advantage over 
the imported clay in the matter of prices. Imported clay has a 
moisture content of 10 to 12 per cent and domestic clay from 3 to 5 
per cent. The paper manufacturer can not use the moisture and 
hence is interested solely in the amount of clay he gets. Whether 
this item of moisture is included or not, domestic filler clay and coat- 
ing clays have a price advantage over English clay in excess of $5.40 
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per ton f. o. b. Atlantic port. Table on page 123 of Senate hearings 
indicates very clearly this advantage. 

Eighth. The purpose of domestic producers is to force the consump- 
tion of their clay. 


The communications referred to are as follows: 


Boston, Mass., September 27, 1929. 
Hon. Davip I. WausH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Sik: We are sending you some information in respect to the 
matter of tariff on china clay and hope that you will support the 
Senate Finance Committee’s proposed duty of $1.50 per ton. 

Very truly yours, 
8. D. Warren Co., 
Roger D. Smits, President. 


{Inclosure] 
In the matter of tariff on china clay or kaolin, Schedule 2, paragraph 
207, tariff act of 1922 


Present duty, $2.50 per gross ton. Duty asked by certain producers 
of domestic china clay, $3.75 per gross ton. The House tariff bill made 
no change; the Senate Finance Committee reduced the duty $1, or to 
$1.50 per ton. 


EXCERPTS FROM PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ BRIEFS 


Tariff history of duty 
Per gross ton 


ORIGIN OF CLAY 


Imported clay comes from England and has been used by the American 
paper industry continuously for 50 years. 

Domestic clay is produced principally in Georgia and South Carolina, 
with commercial deposits in some of the other Southern States. 

Comparative prices, moisture-free basis (imported clay contains 12 per 
cent moisture; domestic, 5 per cent or less). 
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CORROBORATION BY DOMESTIC CLAY PRODUCERS OF 
DOMESTIC CLAY 


From R. T. Vanderbilt Co., in page advertisement in the August 17, 
1927, issue of the Ceramic Age: 

“Cherokee kaolin, an American product from the State of Georgia, 
will score high when measured by the six main standards by which 
clays are judged.” 

Cost: The delivered cost of Cherokee kaolin is from $8 to $10 per 
ton less than that of imported clays. 

From Edgar Bros., in page advertisement in the 1928 issue of Paper 
and Pulp Catalogue of Machinery, Equipment, Chemicals, and Supplies: 
“Import clay must now bear an import burden of $2.50 per ton.” 

Implying that this amount per ton may be saved by the use of do- 
mestic clay. 

These two domestic producers control six of the seven companies par- 
ties to the application for a higher duty. 


PRICE ADVANTAGE OF 


Domestic production increase 


Produc- 
tion 


Increase 
over 1920 


Year 


Net tons | Per cent 





BEB, FOB faccccnccse 
367, 319 36 
432, 215 60 
450, 000 67 
500, 000 86 


ENGLISH CLAY NECESSARY IN PAPER MANUFACTURE 


During the many years in which the domestic clay has been well 
known to the paper industry, paper manufacturers have continued to 
import certain grades of English clays. Testimony was introduced into 
the record from 42 paper manufacturers setting forth the reasons, of 
which the following are typical : 

Rex Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.: “Statement that domestic clay 
could be substituted for imported clay for the manufacture of all grades 
of coated paper is absurd. We as manufacturers emphatically state 
that we could not use the domestic clay for the grades we manufacture. 
The color and quality are not to be compared.” 

Fitchburg Paper Co., Fitchburg, Mass.: “We wish to go on record 
as positively unable to substitute domestic clay for foreign without 
materially lowering our standards for color and surface. This state- 
ment made after recent exhaustive tests.” 

Testimony from domestic producers that additional duty is not needed 
and would be unfair to paper industry. 

Moore & Munger are large producers of domestic clay, their output 
equaling the Vanderbilt or Edgar companies, the other two principal 
producers. Quoting from their testimony : 

“Our annual shipments of Georgia clay for the year just ended total 
70,000 tons. We are able to produce and sell this quantity at a satis- 
factory profit and our mines are operating at capacity. We can do more 
business and are negotiating additional facilities. We are not embar- 
rassed by the present duty of $2.50 per ton on English clay. Domestic 
clay, including those handled by ourselves, can be furnished consumers 
at a lower price than English to practically every important point of 
consumption * * * and because of this enormous advantage there 
has been no difficulty whatever in displacing certain grades of English 
clays. We do not require further duty protection against English clays 
either to sell more domestic or to increase the price of domestic clay 
when necessary.” 

These facts show that the duty of $1.50 per gross ton, proposed by 
the Senate Finance Committee, will not in the slightest degree jeopard- 
ize the interests of the domestic clay industry, which will be more than 
adequately protected; in fact, the record justifies the elimination of the 
entire duty. 





LAWRENCE, MAss., September 28, 1929. 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR WALSH: Although we have already written you in 
regard to the tariff on casein and on English china clay, we are taking 
the liberty of bringing the matter again to your attention. Our entire 
business is the manufacture of high-grade coated papers and, 1s such, 
we are wholly dependent on the above-mentioned articles, there being no 
known substitute for them in our class of papers. 

In the matter of casein, we have never been able to secure a uniform, 
satisfactory supply from domestic producers. The reason for this con- 
dition has been amply covered in testimony already submitted, and the 
facts substantiating such testimony have been set forth in repo-ts by 
Government investigators. Furthermore, these same Government in- 
vestigators have stated that the manufacture of casein is uneconomic for 
the domestic farmer, who can readily turn his skim milk to more 
profitable uses. It is, we believe, true that a duty on casein does not 
help the farmer but at the most may furnish an unnecessary advantage 
to the wholesale creameries at seasons which are irregular and unde- 
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pendable. There should be no duty on casein. Certainly an increase 
in the present duty should be prevented in the interest of the Massa- 
chusetts paper manufacturers. 

In the matter of English china clay, we are taking the liberty of 
sending you a statement compiled by a committee of paper manufac- 
turers. This statement has been prepared with great care as to the 
accuracy of the statements contained therein. We hope you may find 
time to examine it and that you will use your influence in preventing 
an unnecessary tax on this material, which is very important to the 
paper industry of Massachusetts. 

Yours respectfully, 
CHAMPION-INTERNATIONAL CO., 
G. F. RUSSELL, President. 





LEOMINSTER, MASS., September 6, 1929. 
Hon, Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: We are very much gratified to note that in Schedule 2, 
paragraph 207, of the proposed tariff the Finance Committee has re- 
ported a duty on china clay of $1.50 per ton instead of the present duty 
of $2.50 per ton. 

This will be of great benefit to paper manufacturers, and we hope that 
you will do all you can to have this item retained in its present form. 

Very truly yours, 
Geo, W. WHEELWRIGHT PAPER Co., 
Grorce W. WHEELWRIGHT, President. 





LEOMINSTER, Mass., September 25, 1929. 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am inclosing herewith a piece of information regarding 
the duty on china clay. You may receive the same thing from others, 
but it seems to me such a clear statement that it is worth reading 
through if you have not already done so. 

The testimony of one of the principal producers of domestic clay 
shows that in spite of the proposed reduction in the duty in the Senate 
bill that they can market their product, showing that the demand for 
a higher duty is just a case of grab on the part of the domestic 
producers. 

Yours very truly, 
Geo. W. WHEELWRIGHT PapuR Co., 
Georce W. WHEELWRIGHT, President. 





SEPTEMBER 9, 1929. 
In re Schedule 2, paragraph 207, duty on china clay. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Str: We understand that the Finance Committee of the Senate 
has made a reduction in duty on china clay to $1.50 a ton. 
As this will favorably affect our business without unfavorably affect- 
ing others, we are very strongly in support of this rate. 
We therefore request your cooperation in acting on this schedule 
favorably. 
Yours truly, 
TILESTON & HOLLINGSWORTH Co., 
A. V. HowLanD, Vice President. 





East TAUNTON, MASS., September 7, 1929. 
Subject : Schedule 2, paragraph 207, duty on ching clay. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

TIONORABLB Sir: For the past 25 years having been heavy consumers 
of the above commodity, we are very much interested in the duty on 
china clay as submitted in report by the Finance Committee on the pro- 
posed tariff, Schedule 2, paragraph 207, and would therefore appreciate 
your favorable support. 

Very truly yours, 
CHANDLER O1L CLOTH Co., 
E. L. MurpnHy, Trafic Manager. 





CROCKER, BURBANK & Co. ASSOCIATION, 
Fitchburgh, Mass., September 25, 1929, 
Senator Davip I, WALSH, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dpar SENATOR WALSH: We understand that certain producers of 
domestic clay are undertaking to have the present duty on imported 
clay increased. 

We are very much opposed to any imposition of import duty, and we 
believe you appreciate our position in the matter. 

We are inclosing a statement which may be of interest to you, and 
we trust you will support the Finance Committee’s duty by your vote. 

Yours very truly, 
BarTow CROCKER, 
Assistant Treasurer, 
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GENERAL ELEcTRIC Co., 
Pittsfield, Mass., September 10, 1929. 
Re Schedule 2, paragraph 207, duty on china clay, 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 

DeaR SENATOR WALSH: My attention is called to the fact that the 
Finance Committee of the Senate has recommended a reduction in the 
duty on china clay to $1.50 per ton, instead of $2.50 per ton, as at 
present. China clay, as you know, is obtained only from one source; 
that is, from England. There is none of this material available in this 
country so far as we know. Kaolin, which we obtain in this country, 
can be used for certain purposes, but it is absolutely essential that the 
china clay which is obtained from England be imported. Our usage is 
in the neighborhood of 800 tons per year, and it would therefore seem 
most desirable that this reduction in the duty be made. Since our 
labor content is greater when competing with foreign manufacturers, 
particularly on foreign shipments, this reduction would enable us to 
improve our competitive situation. 

I would therefore appreciate your favorable action on the proposed 
reduction in the duty on china clay, Schedule 2, paragraph 207. 

Yours truly, 
B. A. WAGNER, Manager. 





SPRINGFIELD, MAss., September 6, 1929. 
Hon. Davin I. WaALsnH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Recently the Finance Committee made a reduction in the duty 
on china clay from $2.50 per ton to $1.50 per ton. It has passed the 
House of Representatives in the Hawley bill. 

Being users of the article and not finding American clay adapted to 
all our goods, would be much pleased if you could see your way to act 
favorably on this duty on china clay, Schedule 2, paragraph 207, as 
reported by Senate Finance Committee. 

We might add that we use a lot of American clay, but can not with 
success on some of our processes, and have to have imported English 
china clay for these lines. 

If you can see your way clear to give your approval to this reduction, 
it will be greatly appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
THE UNITED MANUFACTURING Co., 
ALBERT P, TAPLEY, Clerk. 





EAST PEPPERELL, MASS., June 26, 1929. 
Hon. DAvip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DgAR SENATOR WALSH: We attach hereto copies of letters written 
to Senators EpGr and REeED, Senator EpGr being chairman of the com- 
mittee, and we would appreciate very much any effort you can put forth 
to prevent any increase in the present tariff bill on English china clay, 
reference Schedule 2, paragraph 207, H. R. 2667. 

There are several coating plants in the State of Massachusetts whose 
costs would seriously be affected by any increase in duty, and inasmuch 
as it is practically obligatory to use English china clays for coating 
purposes we can not see where the American producer of filling clays 
would obtain any relief or profit whatever, as it has been our experience 
that domestic clays are not suitable for coating purposes. They lack in 
color, fineness, ete., and are not entirely free from grit, mica, and 
foreign matter. 

We shall appreciate, indeed, any support you can give us in this 
direction. 

Very truly yours, 
PEPPERELL Carp & PAPER Co., 
J. H. CASHMAN, Assistant Treasurer. 





Duty on china clay, Schedule 2, paragraph 207, H. R. 2667 


JUNE 26, 1929. 
Hon. WALTER E. EpGE, Chairman, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator EpGe: We are informed that the present tariff 
bill recommends no increase in the duty on china clay, leaving the duty 
unchanged at $2.50 per ton. 

It appears, however, that the Senate Finance Committee will have 
hearings on the House tariff bill (H. R. 2667) to further consider 
the increase of duty on this commodity. 

We ship considerable tonnage to your State and any increase in 
duty is going to cost the consumer more money as coated-paper costs 
will naturally be advanced and competition is so keen to-day that we 
could not possibly absorb any additional duty without passing it on to 
the consumer. 

Furthermore, as there is no comparison whatever in color and quality 
of domestic clays produced and English clays we feel that it would 
work a direct hardship on the users of coated paper, inasmuch as 
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it would not in any way protect or profit the American clay producer 
as this clay is utilized for other than coating purposes. 
Very truly yours, 
PEPPERELL CARD & PAPER Co., 
» Assistant Treasurer. 
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Schedule 2, paragraph 207—Duty on china clay 


West Groton, Mass., September 6, 1929. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: As consumers of imported china clay, we respectfully urge 
the passage of bill effecting duty on this product, and establishing a 
duty basis of $1.50 per ton as reported by the Finance Committee, and 
trust that Schedule 2, paragraph 207, be acted on favorably. 

Yours very truly, 
Groton LEATHERBOARD CoO., 
MICHAEL SHEEDY, Treasurer. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am sorry that I have to 
differ from the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] and 
others who are in favor of reducing the present rate on kaolin. 

The rate under the existing law is $2.50 a ton. The House 
continued that rate in the bill. The Senate committee proposes 
to make it $1.50. I think it ought to be just what the pro 
ducers have asked in both Houses of Congress; and it seems 
to me their arguments are thoroughly convincing. The duty 
ought to be $3.75 a ton instead of $2.50 a ton. 

The construction placed on the present rate by the Treasury 
Department is that the rate of $2.50 applies to a ton of 2,240 
pounds. I think, in the trade, by a ton is generally meant 
2,000 pounds. I presume in this bill the word “ton” would 
mean 2,240 pounds. Is that true or not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not on importations. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What does it mean—2,000 pounds? 

Mr. SMOOT. Two thousand two hundred and forty pounds. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is what I say. That, therefore, 
makes it less than $1.50 or less than $2.50. In other words, 
while the present tariff is stated to be $2.50, by a ruling of the 
Treasury Department this tariff is assessed per ton of 2,240 
pounds; and therefore it is only $2.24 per ton of 2,000 pounds. 
That is the present rate, and that would be the rate under the 
House bill. If we rejected the Senate committee amendment, 
we would have a duty of only $2.24 per ton of 2,000 pounds. 

I hold in my hand a brief submitted by the producers in sup- 
port of their claims for domestic clays in the matter of the tariff 
on china clay or kaolin, and they have argued and do argue 
and do urge now that this rate should be $3.75 per ton of 2,240 
pounds. At any rate, let us make it $3.75 a ton of 2,000 pounds. 
It ought to be at least that. 

I am assured by one of the largest producers of kaolin clays 
that they are losing money to-day under the present rate. They 
are running behind annually to a very considerable extent, and 
they have no hope of expanding the industry or reaching out 
for other markets, no hope, perhaps, of keeping their rlants 
going, unless we raise the rate. They say it should be $3.75 
per ton. 

The Senator from Massachusetts says that if we raised this 
rate the cost of the English clays will be higher in the United 
States and the purchasers of those clays will have to pay more. 
Suppose they do. They still can get the English clays cheaper 
than we can produce them in this country, even under that 
rate of $3.75 per ton along the Atlantic seaboard. 

The fact is, English clays have taken the market from Ameri- 
can producers in all the North Atlantic and New England 
ports. I have a letter here from Sebring, Ohio, showing where 
the clays are produced. They come from the States of Flerida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina to some extent, Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, and possibly some other Southern States. 

The fact is, as I have said, that the eastern market, where 
these clays went some years ago, has been taken away from 
us entirely by the British shipments, and that is because they 
get cheap ocean rates. Their clays come in principally in 
ballast at a very cheap rate, so cheap that it is impossible for 
these southern clays to reach the market and compete with them. 
So they have practically taken from the clays produced in the 
States I have mentioned the market along the northeastern 
seaboard. New Jersey and other Eastern States where the 
factories are, where the consuming points are, are buying the 
British clays because they get them at this low price, cheaper 
than they can be furnished to them from the mines of this 
country. 

That has extended so that almost the entire consumption in 
the Eastern States, the New England States, is of British clays, 
not because they are better, not because they have to have them, 
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but because they can get them cheaper than we can produce 
the clays of this country by reason of the low freight rates and 
the lower cost of production in England. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understand that there are large de- 
posits in North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, and Georgia, 
vast undeveloped deposits. I understand that in quality they 
are equal, perhaps, if not superior to certain shipments which 
come from abroad. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I think the Senator is going very 
far when he says that. My information is that the English 
clays are better in certain respects. Our paper manufacturers 
say that they can not manufacture the paper they produce with 
the domestic product. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I may be going very far, but I repeat, 
I understand the contention to be that they have large unde- 
veloped deposits of clay equal to if not in many particulars 
superior to any shipments that come from abroad. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Some of the clays are, undoubtedly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That the factories in this country are 
not now operating to full capacity their already developed mines, 
and that the price of labor is such and the question of freight 
as between ocean borne and railroad is such that they can not 
operate at a profit here in America, wherefore they are asking 
this protection. 

I furthermore understand that the present rate is $2.50 on 
the long ton. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is right. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And that the Senate Committee has sug- 
gested a reduction to $1.50. It appears to my mind that the 
Senator’s contention is absolutely economically sound, and that 
it will not injure Michigan or New England, but that it will be a 
benefit to the Senator’s State and to the whole United States. 
Am I correct in that summing up of the Senator’s argument? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; that states it better than I could—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Far from it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And I appreciate the Senator’s position. 
I have not quite finished with the thought I had in mind. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I was about to ask the Sena- 
tor from California if he did not vote for this reduction in the 
committee. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think not. 

Mr. COUZENS. I was under the impression that the Senator 
voted for this reduction because this was a product that could 
not be produced in this country. 

Mr. FLETCHER. He might have erred in the committee, but 
he would do in the Senate what he thought conscientiously was 
the right thing to do in the light of all the facts now presented. 

What is the opposition to this increase I am suggesting? It 
comes, first, from importers of English china clay or kaolin, whose 
product at one time completely dominated the American market 
and at the present time is a real and, under the present duty, 
insurmountable obstacle to the growth of the American clay 
industry. 

Second, paper manufacturers of the United States. 

Paper manufacturers.in their testimony have espoused the 
cause of the English clay importers, and therefore one statement 
in rebuttal of all opposition testimony will suffice. 

It is a significant fact that of the consumers of clay in this 
country the only open opposition to an increase of duty on china 
clay or kaolin comes from the paper manufacturers. 

I was saying, Mr. President, that on account of the cheap 
ocean rates, on account of the low cost of production of the 
English clays, they have taken away from the American pro- 
ducers the entire eastern market, practically. Then the Ameri- 
can producers had to find markets in the Middle West—in Ohio, 
in Illinois, Indiana, and Michigan. They went there for their 
trade. They have found markets. The manufacturing estab- 
lishments out there, and the paper manufacturers, too, wanted 
these clays. We were shipping them our clays and our indus- 
try was living upon that trade which went to the Middle West. 
What happened? For the first time in all my life that I can 
recall I opposed a proposition to reduce railroad rates when 
the railroads applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a few years ago for permission to reduce the rates from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the middle western points of consumption 
on clays. The purpose and effect of that action was to give the 
foreign clays imported the market—the only one we had left— 
in the Middle West. They already had and still have, in spite 
of the existing duty of $2.50 per ton the eastern and New Eng- 
land markets, at least one half of the entire domestic market 
and now they seek the other half, that afforded in the mid- 
West—away from the seaboard, 





Will Congress deny American producers the tariff duties, 
sufficient rates, to enable them to have a fair chance to save one- 
half the domestic market? 

That is what the American producers ask by proposing a 
duty of $3.75 per ton—a fair chance at one-half the American 
market. 

I said then to the Interstate Commerce Commission, “ This 
is an effort to destroy an important American Industry. There 
are $475,000,000 invested in that industry. It is worth while 
taking care of.” Twelve or fifteen thousand people, the Senator 
from Georgia said, are directly concerned in it, and, more than 
that, there is the possibility of twelve or fifteen thousand more 
being employed in it if we go on with the industry. 

The railroads running from the Atlantic seaboard applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to reduce their rates on 
clays to Middle West points. It was a direct drive at this 
industry. The whole scheme was to take that market away 
from the American producers and destroy this industry in the 
United States. I opposed the reduction of that freight rate, as 
I have said, the first time in my life that I ever opposed the 
reduction of a freight rate. I saw what it meant to this 
industry. 

The commission granted the reduction, and they said by way 
of comfort to the people of Florida and Georgia and the Caro- 
linas, “ You come here and ask for a reduction of rates on your 
kaolin to Sebring, Ohio, and Indiana and Illinois and Michigan, 
and we will consider that.” 

Nobody has ever applied, so far as I know, for a reduction, 
At any rate, none has ever been granted. But they did grant a 
reduction from the seaboard to the Middle West on clays, which 
directly benefited the British competitors, and which is tending 
to take away from us the only market we have left; that is, the 
market in the Middle West. We have none in New Jersey, 
where we used to have a market, and in these other States along 
the Atlantic seaboard where our clays used to move. They have 
been driven out, absolutely driven out, by the British clays on 
account of their low cost of production and their low freight 
rates. 

As I have said, we opened up these markets in the Middle 
West, and have been shipping there, and along come these com- 
petitors and get the railroads to reduce their freight rate on 
clays from the Atlantic seaboard to the Middle West points, in 
an effort to take away the only market we have left. 

What is the result of that? It is stated very definitely in 
this brief. I do not want to prolong this discussion, but it is 
important, I think, that the Senate should know these facts. 
Senators have not heard of that before, I believe. Here is the 
result: 

Since the tariff was granted in 1922 those railroads serving 
the ports of entry have voluntarily reduced the freight rates to 
the main consuming territory at present served by the domestic 
producers as follows: 

Hamilton, Ohio: Prior to August 10, 1925, the rate was $5.50 
a ton. Now it is $5.10 a ton, a difference of 40 cents a ton in 
favor of the British clay. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.: Prior to August 10, 1925, the rate was 
$5.80 a ton. Now it is $5.50 a ton, a difference of 30 cents ua 
ton in favor of our competitor. 

Chicago, Ill.: Prior to August 10, 1925, the rate was $6.40 
a ton. Now it is $6 a ton, a difference of 40 cents a ton in favor 
of British clay. 

Niagara, Wis.: Prior to August 10, 1925, the rate was $8.80. 
Effective February 10, 1925, the rate was $8.40, a difference of 
40 cents a ton in favor of the foreign competitor. That is the 
situation. As I have said, they have taken away our eastern 
market. We only have left this market in the Middle West for 
our clays, and now they are gradually absorbing that, and per- 
haps the railroads, if they can not handle the business at this 
rate, will reduce it again so as to give them that much greater 
advantage over us and take away the only market we have left. 

Mr. President, that is the situation in which we find ourselves, 
and I say that the Congress of the United States ought to give 
such a duty upon this product as will cover the difference in 
the cost of production at home and abroad and save the Ameri- 
can producers from a condition which is otherwise disastrous and 
destructive to them. 

The domestic clay, for instance, has an average freight rate 
of $7 and a total delivered cost of $22.51, while the imported 
clay has an average freight rate of $3.79 and a total delivered 
cost of $21.65. That is the situation to-day under the present 
duty of $2.50 a ton. 

The cost of the British clays as given by the American Min- 
ing Congress f. o. b. mines is $4.25 per ton of 2,240 pounds; the 
average freight rate fron? mine to port is $1, the ocean rate 
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$3.55, insurance 10 cents, import duty $2.50; total per ton of 
2,240 pounds $11.46, or total per ton of 2,000 pounds $10.18. 
That is the cost at the Atlantic port, with the duty added. 

I have here a table of comparison of the delivered cost of 
imports and domestic clays, which I ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp without reading, which shows that the cost of the Eng- 
lish clays is $8.55 per 2,000 pounds at North Atlantic ports with 
the rail rate added and gives other valuable information of 
interest. I would like to have the table inserted in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Comparison of delivered cost of imported and domestic clays 


Without objection, it is so 



















Domestic clay, at 
$8 per 2,000 
pounds, f. o. b. 


English clay, at 
$8.55 per 2,000 
pounds at North 
Atlantic ports 


Destination 











Rail 
freight Total 
rate rate 
ei I is wins ection latina $7. 25 $7.70 $16. 25 
Kalamazoo, Mich........ 6.14 5. 50 14. 05 
Chillicothe, Ohio......... 5.30 4.70 13, 25 
Hamilton, Ohio_-........ 4. 58 5.10 13. 65 
East Liverpool, Ohio 6.62 3. 60 12.15 
ORS Wis T Dicncccunetiinone 5. 59 ; 3.20 11.75 
Johnsonburg, Pa.........-...-. 6.62 i 3.40 11.95 
OC APD ao ct cicnnentoeeinen 6.89 ‘ 3. 20 11.75 
ON, Ils Bc. cn cncnindiaie mets 6.01 R 1.35 9. 90 
POO NTI, 20, ncnwsnencsnensa 7. 56 ‘ 2. 50 11.05 
I a cate 8. 28 16. 28 3. 60 12.15 
Fitchburg, Mass.: 
ES a 7.81 15, 81 2.30 10. 85 
ON aetna ala kainidiel 7.92 15. 92 2.30 10.85 
Rumford Falls, Me.: South Carolina___._-. 10. 08 18. 08 2. 50 11.05 





Mr. President, it is suggested to me that it is now late. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if I can get a unanimous-consent 
agreement to vote upon the amendment at not later than 11 
o'clock to-morrow I would be perfectly willing to ask for a 
recess now. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
go on in the morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate shall vote upon the pending 
amendment at not later than 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent proposal advanced by the Senator from 
Utah? The Chair hears none, and the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment is entered into. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That is, with the understanding that I may 
offer an amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
will be regarded as holding the floor when the Senate convenes 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a resolution of the Minnesota dele- 
gation to Congress opposing a tariff on Canadian lumber, logs, 
and shingles; also a resolution of the Minnesota Farm Bureau 
Federation, a resolution adopted by delegates at the eighth an- 
nual stockholders meeting of the Central Livestock Cooperative 
Association at St. Paul, Minn., and a resolution opposing a tariff 
on Canadian logs, lumber, and shingles adopted by the North- 
western Wool Growers. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, leave is 
granted. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


Resolution of the Minnesota delegation to Congress opposing a tariff on 
lumber, logs, and shingles 


Fesruary 26, 1929. 


I am willing, if the Senator will let me 


To the COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: At a duly called meeting of the Members of the House 
of Representatives from the State of Minnesota, held on February 26, 
1929, the following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

“ Resolved, That the Members of the House of Representatives of the 
United States from the State of Minnesota be, and are hereby, opposed 
to the placing any duty on Canadian lumber, shingles, and logs.” 
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It is requested that this resolution be given consideration by your 
committee, and that the same be made a part of the hearings of your 
said committee. 

Very respectfully yours, 
HAROLD KNUTSON. 
Water H. NewTon. 
FRANK CLAGUE. 
Ava. H. ANDRESEN, 
ALLEN J. FuRLOw. 


MELVIN J. Maas, 

O. J. Kvaun. 

WILLIAM L. Carss. 

C. G. SELvie. 

Goprrey G. Goopwin. 
Resolution unanimously approved by resolutions committee, Minnesota 

Farm Bureau Federation, January 16, 1929 

Members of Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, assembled in annual 
convention at St. Paul, hereby register vigorous and emphatic protest 
against any tariff on Canadian lumber, logs, and shingles. 

Confronted with the necessity of general rehabilitation of farm 
buildings after seven years of enforced neglect due to agricultural 
depression, Minnesota farmers view the possibility of increased lumber 
costs at this time, due to possible tariff manipulation, with grave 
concern. 

Therefore we urge officers of the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation 
to make vigorous opposition to any proposed tariff on Canadian lumber, 
logs, and shingles, and, further, we recommend that copies of this reso- 
lution be mailed to Members of Congress from Minnesota, to members of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House, to members of the 
Finance Committee of the United States Senate, and to the United 
States Senators from Minnesota. 





Resolution adopted by delegates at the eighth annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing of the Central Livestock Cooperative Association at St. Paul, 
Minn., Wednesday, February 13, 1929 


Members of the Central Cooperative Association, representing 150,000 
livestock producers of Minnesota, Wisconsin, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, and Montana, assembled at the eighth annual stockholders’ 
meeting at the Hotel Lowry, St. Paul, Minn., hereby go on record as 
unaiterably opposed to any tariff on Canadian lumber, logs, and shingles. 

Considering the underbuilt condition of farm properties generally 
throughout the area of the five States represented at this annual meet- 
ing, increased lumber and shingle prices, due to a tariff, would work 
widespread hardship and seriously delay much needed rehabilitation of 
farm buildings at a critical period in the recovery from eight years of 
agricultural depression. 

Therefore, we ask officers of the Central Cooperative Association to 
use their best endeavors to oppose any tariff on Canadian lumber, logs, 
and shingles, and furthermore recommend that copies of this resolution 
be mailed at the earliest possible date to all Members of Congress from 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana; to 
all members of the Ways and Means Committee of the House; and to 
members of the Finance Committee of the United States Senate. 





Resolution opposing a tariff on Canadian logs, lumber, and shingles, 
adopted by the northwestern woolgrowers in annual convention at 
St. Paul, Thursday, February 21, 1929 


Representing woolgrowers in the States of Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, members of the Minnesota 
Cooperative Wool Growers’ Association, meeting in annual convention at 
St. Paul, Minn., February 21, 1929, go on record as emphatically opposed 
to any tariff on Canadian lumber, logs, and shingles. 

Such tariff undoubtedly would work real hardship upon hundreds 
of thousands of farmers and livestock producers in our territory who 
are endeavoring to rebuild essential farm structures after years of 
neglect and who can not afford to pay increases of from $8 to $10 per 
thousand feet for boards, posts, and shingles so badly needed every- 
where at this time. 

Whereas the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, the Minnesota State 
Legislature, the Central Livestock Cooperative Association, and many 
other organizations interested in the welfare of farmers and livestock 
producers are actively opposing this unnecessary and unfair proposal: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge all Members of the National Congress from 
these five States to use their best efforts to defeat any tariff on 
Canadian lumber, logs, and shingles, and further ask that covies of 
this resolution be mailed by our president to all Members of Con- 
gress from these States, to members of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House and to members of the Finance Committee of the United 
States Senate. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate sundry 
Executive messages from the President of the United States, 
which were referred to the appropriate committees. 
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RECESS 
Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess until 10 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 6 o’clock and 
5 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 5, 1929, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate November 4 
(legislative day of October 30), 1929 
Foreign SERVICE OFFICER 
CLASS 4 
Leland B. Morris, of Pennsylvania, now a Foreign Service 
officer of class 4 and a consul, to be a consul general of the 
United States of America. 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
G. Aaron Youngquist, of Minnesota, to be Assistant Attorney 
General, vice Mabel Walker Willebrandt, resigned. 
Pustic HeaLttH Service 
Surg. William C. Billings to be a senior surgeon in the Public 
Health Service, in place of Senior Surg. W. G. Stimpson, placed 
on “ waiting orders,” effective November 1, 1929. (The promo- 
tion of the above-named officer is in accordance with law and 
regulations of the service.) 


Coast AND GEopEeTIC SURVEY 


The following-named officers of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey to the positions named: 


Aide with relative rank of ensign in the Navy 

Ira Richard Rubottom, of Colorado, vice V. M. Gibbens, pro- 
moted, 
Junior hydrographic and geodetic engineer with relatwe rank 

of lieutenant, junior grade, in the Navy 

Vawter Morton Gibbens, of Colorado, vice W. M. Scaife, 
promoted, 
Hydrographic and geodetic engineer with relative rank of 

lieutenant in the Navy 

William McCaslan Scaife, of South Carolina, vice A. M. 

Sobieralski, promoted, 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
TO FINANCE DEPARTMENT 

First Lieut. Claud Thomas Gunn, Coast Artillery Corps, with 

rank from September 20, 1924. 
TO SIGNAL CORPS 

First Lieut. Francis Henry Lanahan, jr., Field Artillery (de- 

tailed in Signal Corps), with rank from August 2, 1925. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be majors 


Capt. William Carleton Hanna, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
October 23, 1929. 


Capt. Leon Gregory Harer, Infantry, from October 27, 1929. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, November 4, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 
its Clerk, Hon. William Tyler Page, who read the following com- 
munication : 


Tue SPEAKER’s RooM, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., November 4, 1929. 
The CLERK OF THE Hous® OF REPRESENTATIVES : 
I hereby designate the Hon. Cart EB. Mapus as Speaker pro tempore 
for this day. 
NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


Mr. MAPES took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Rev. John Compton Ball, 
pastor of the Metropolitan Baptist Church of Washington, D. C., 
will offer prayer. 

Rev. John Compton Ball offered the following prayer: 


Almighty and everlasting God, we read in Thy word that the 


heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament showeth 
his handiwork. 


Day unto day utiereth speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge. 


LXXI——325 
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When I consider Thy heawens, the work of Thy fingers; the 
moon and the stars, which Thou hast ordained: 

What is man, that Thou art mindful of him? and the son of 
man, that Thou visitest him? 

And yet Thou hast made him but a little lower than Thyself 
and hast crowned him with glory and honor—glory in that he 
bears Thy divine image and honor in that he thinks Thy 
thoughts after Thee. With this wondrous knowledge, O God, we 
come before Thee to-day, and pray that Thy wisdom may al- 
ways guide the deliberations of this House of Representatives 
and Thy thoughts have free course in the hearts of all Members, 
to the upbuilding of our Nation and the glory of Thy holy name. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, October 31, 1929, 
was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed a joint resolution of the 
following title, in which the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested : 

S. J. Res. 77. Joint resolution providing for the closing of Cen- 
ter Market in the city of Washingion. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 12 o’clock 
and 3 minutes p. m.) the House, pursuant to House Resolution 
59, adjourned until Thursday, November 7, 1929, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


75. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting report from Chief of Engineers on pre 
liminary examination of Brazos Island Harbor, Tex., was taken 
from the Speaker’s table and referred to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 4896) adjusting the sala- 
ries of the Naval Academy Band; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GLOVER: A bill (H. R. 4897) to amend the World 
War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 4898) to authorize the erec- 
tion in Chickamauga Park of a monument to Maj. Gen, George 
H. Thomas; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: A bill (H. R. 4899) to provide for 
the construction of a vessel for the Coast Guard for rescue and 
assistance work on Lake Michigan; to the Committee on Inter- 
State and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FRENCH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 126) to author- 
ize the President to withdraw from operation of land laws and 
from grazing except under special permit all areas within water- 
sheds of reclamation projects; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 4900) granting a pension to 
Melvina Butt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4901) granting a pension to Bessie Roosa; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4902) granting an increase of pension to 
Adelaide V. Hutchinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4903) granting a pension to Nellie Gorsuch ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4904) granting an increase of pension to 
Gertrude A. Schafer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 4905) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret Brewer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 4906) for the relief of Col. 
Frank E. Evans, United States Marine Corps; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4907) for the relief of Thomas Wallace; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4908) granting a pension to Rachel Rebecca 
Rohback; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4909) granting a pension to Thomas Wal- 
lace ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 4910) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Rosan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4911) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Hancock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4912) granting a pension to Marian Bay- 
less ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4913) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha J. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 4914) granting a pen- 
sion to Curtis Hively ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 4915) granting a pension to 
Hannah E. Goodrich; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 4916) granting an increase 
of pension to Pearl I. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4917) granting an increase of pension to 
Harnah M.:‘Cratty ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4918) granting a pension to Laura B. Van 
Matre; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4919) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie M. Gamble; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4920) granting a pension to Anna W. 
Udell ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 4921) granting 
an increase of pension to Eliza J. Coleman; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4922) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Wolf; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4923) granting a pension to May Caton; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4924) granting an increase of pension to 
Glenn Wisely; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 4925) grant- 
ing a pension to Carrie Russell Brown; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 4926) granting an increase of 
pension to Jennie B. Kindle; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4927) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E. Arwine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KORELL: A bill (H. R. 4928) granting a pension to 
Alice E. Holliday ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 4929) to authorize Frank W. 
Mahin, retired American Foreign Service officer, to accept from 
Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands the brevet and in- 
signia of the Royal Netherland Order of Orange Nassau; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 4930) granting a pension to 
Peter J. Powers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4931) granting a pension to Angie R. 
Hodge ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4932) for the relief of Adelaide Richard- 
son; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McCKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 4933) granting a pension 
to Effie Welsh ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4934) granting a pension to Evans Brown; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 4935) granting a pension 
to Margaret Atkinson Buck; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 4936) granting an increase 
of pension to Ella M. Ashbrook; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 4937) granting 
an increase of pension to Irene Fraine; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 4938) granting a 
pension to William BE. Gilreath; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 4939) grant- 
ing a pension to Thomas Lynch; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 4940) for the relief of Com- 
mander Charles E. Parsons, Supply Corps, United States Navy; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4941) granting an increase of pension to 
Nancy Gabrilla Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4942) granting a pension to Orpha E. 
Speakman ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4948) granting a pension to Mae A. De 
Barrows; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4944) granting an increase of pension to 
Prudence Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 4945) granting an increase of pension to 
Grace EB. Todd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4946) for the relief of Ned Anderson; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4947) for the relief of Maude Rich Jones; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4948) granting a pension to Rosa Ann 
Wilson ; to the Conmnittee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

762. Petition of Patriotic Order, Sons of America, Pennsyl- 
vania State Camp, urging Congress of the United States for 
the passage of the Robsion-Capper educational bill; to the 
Committee on Education. 

763. Petition of citizens of the United States, urging the Con- 
gress of the United States to repeal or modify the eighteenth 
amendment so as to permit the legal manufacture of light wines 
and beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

764. Petition of sundry citizens of the State of New Jersey, 
favoring an appropriation by Congress of $40,000,000 to supply 
gratis an airplane to every civilian aero club of 50 members 
or more organized throughout the United States in an endeavor 
a interest in aviation; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

765. By Mr. AYRES: Petition of residents of Wichita, Kans., 
in behalf of legislation in the interests of Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Peusions. 

766. Also, petition of residents of Wellington, Kans., in be- 
half of legislation in the interests of Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

767. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of voters of Kalaska, State of 
Michigan, that immediate steps be taken at this special session 
to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates 
proposed by the National Tribune in order that relief may be 
accorded to needy and suffering veterans and the widows of vet- 
erans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

768. By Mr. BUCKBEE: Petition of P. J. Esan and 30 other 
citizens of Rockford, Ill., asking that Congress approve pension 
rates for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans suggested 
by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

769. Also, petition of Mrs. Daniel Smouse and 133 other citi- 
zens of Marseilles, Ill., asking that Congress approve Civil War 
pension rates as suggested by the National Tribune; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

770. Also, petition of Robert Herren and 27 other citizens of 
Oswego, Ill, asking that Congress approve the pension rates 
suggested by the National Tribune for Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

771. By Mr. DENISON: Petition signed by various citizens 
of Pittsburg, Ill, urging that immediate steps be taken at the 
special session of Congress to bring to a vote a Civil War pen- 
sion bill carrying the rates proposed by the National Tribune; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

772, Also, petition signed by various citizens of Olive Branch, 
Ill, urging that immediate steps be taken at the special session 
of Congress to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying 
the rates proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

773. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition signed by 59 voters of 
Eaton, Preble County, Ohio, urging the passage of a bill increas- 
ing the pensions of Civil War veterans, widows of veterans, and 
dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

774. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of 27 citizens of Craigmont, 
Idaho, urging that the Congress of the United States take im- 
mediate steps to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carry- 
ing increases; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

775. By Mr. KADING: Petition signed by citizens of She- 
boygan, Wis., requesting the passage of a Civil War pension bill 
for the relief of needy and suffering veterans and widows; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

776. Also, petition signed by citizens of Beaver Dam, Wis., 
requesting the passage of a Civil War pension bill for relief of 
needy and suffering veterans and widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

777. By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: Petition of Charles 
F. Cook, Somerset, Pa., and other residents of that town, and 
Roy D. Mickey, Rockwood, Pa., and other residents of that town, 
favoring increase of pension to soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and widows of soldiers and sailors; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

778. By Mr. LAMPERT: Petition from citizens of Ripon, Wis., 
requesting the passage of a Civil War pension bill for relief of 
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needy and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

779. Also, petitions signed by citizens of Two Rivers, Wis., re- 
questing the passage of a Civil War pension bill for the relief of 
needy and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

780. By Mr. LETTS: Petition of the members of N. B. Baker 
Post, No. 88, Clinton, Iowa, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

781, Also, petition of the members of the Women’s Relief 
Corps, No. 10, Clinton, Iowa, praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

782. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Muscatine, Iowa, pray- 
ing for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

783. By Mr. McCKEOWN: Petition of William S. Peters and 
other citizens of Boley, Okla., urging immediate action on Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

784. Also, petition of Ira F. Baird and other citizens of Wells- 
ton, Okla., requesting immediate action on Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

785. Also, memorial of John McKeel, asking immediate atten- 
tion be given House bill 3722; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

786. By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: Petition of citizens of Scott 
County, Mo., favoring increase of pension to soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and widows of soldiers and sailors; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

787. Also, petition of certain citizens of Essex, Mo., favoring 
increase of pension to soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
widows of soldiers and sailors; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

788. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of J. V. Maher, K. H. Bur- 
rell, and numerous other residents of Beach, N. Dak., and 
vicinity, urging the enactment of legislation for increasing pen- 
sions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

789. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Tecumseh, Dundee, Adrian, and Concord, Mich., asking for the 
passage of a bill increasing pensions to Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

790. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Petition of citizens of 
Kanawha County, W. Va., urging the passage of the Civil War 
pension bill carrying rates as proposed by the National Tribune; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

791. Also, petition of voters of Kanawha County, W. Va., 
urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill carrying rates 
as proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

792. Also, petition of citizens of Fayette County, W. Va., urg- 
ing passage of the Civil War pension bill carrying rates proposed 
by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

793. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition signed by 
William Long and 44 other citizens of the State of Washington, 
favoring increase of pension to Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

794. By Mr. SWING: Petition of citizens of San Diego and 
Orange Counties, Calif., in favor of increased pensions for vet- 
erans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

795. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of citizens of Van Wert, 
Ohio, urging immediate action on bills to increase pensions to 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

796. By Mr. WOODRUFF: Petition from citizens of Mecosta 
County, Mich., advocating pension increases for veterans of the 
Civil War and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


SENATE 
Turspay, November 5, 1929 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 30, 1929) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Blease 
Ashurst Borah 
Barkley Bratton 
Black Brock 
Blaine Brookhart 


Broussard Couzens 
Capper 

Caraway 

Connally 

Copeland 
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Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 


Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 


= Steck 
die Steiwer 
Overman 
Howell Patterson 
Gillett Johnson Phipps 
Glenn Jones Pine 

Goff Pittman 
Goldsborough yes Ransdell 
Gould La Follette Reed 
McKellar Schall 
McNar Sheppard 
Metcal Shortridge 
Moses Simmons 
Hastings Norbeck Smith 
Hatfield Norris Smoot 


Mr. NORBECK. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
MoMAasrTER] is unavoidably detained from the Senate on account 
of illness in his family. I would like to have this anneunce- 
ment stand for the day. 

Mr. EDGE. My colleague the junior Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Kean] is detained in New Jersey, there being an 
election in our State to-day. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Surpsteap] is absent, ill. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Utah {Mr, Kine] is necessarily detained from the Senate 
by illness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-eight Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


Stephens 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
———— 
ydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. VANDENBERG presented a resolution adopted by the 
Michigan State Grange, protesting against the imposition of 
any tariff duties on lumber, shingles, logs, brick, and cement, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Detroit, 
Mich., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Wichita, Topeka, Thayer, Parsons, Chanute, Grenola, Earlton, 
and Ottawa, all in the State of Kansas, praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War 
veterans and their widows, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. REED presented petitions of sundry citizens of Phila- 
delphia and vicinity, in the State of Pennsylvania, praying for 
the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil 
War veterans and their widows, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. STEIWER, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, reported the nomination of Benjamin 
H. Littleton, of Tennessee, to be judge of the Court of Claims, 
vice McKenzie Moss, deceased, which was ordered to be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, reported the nomination of Walter E. Hope, 
of New York, N. Y., to be Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
in place of Henry Herrick Bond, resigned, which was ordered 
to be placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2007) granting a pension to Emma J. Learock; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2008) for the relief of National Ben Franklin Fire 
Insurance Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2009) granting an increase of pension to Neal 
Whaley (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STEIWER: 

A bill (S. 2010) for the relief of Clatsop County, Oreg.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2011) for the relief of Ada W. Allen; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late ecommerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the committee, on: page 38, 
line 11, to strike out “ $2.50” and insert “ $1.50,” so as to read: 


China clay or kaolin, $1.50 per ton. 


The Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercHer] has the floor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, when we recessed yester- 
day I had pointed out that the opposition to the proposed in- 
crease of duty on china clay comes from two sources. First are 
the importers. Of course, naturally, the importers are desirous 
of increasing the importations, and to do that they would like 
to keep the duty down; in fact, they would like to have the clay 
on the free list. Second are the manufacturers of paper who 
would like to have the raw material come to them as cheaply 
as possible. That is quite natural. If anyone can point out a 
manufacturer in the country who is in favor of a duty on raw 
material, I would like to have him do so. Such a manufacturer 
would be certainly a rara avis. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? He has asked a question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Flor- 
ida yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I did not ask a question, but I yield to the 
Senator, 

Mr. EDGE. Was it not also pointed out yesterday that the 
American paper manufacturers in many instances are unques- 
tionably paying more for the imported English clay than they 
can get the southern clay laid down for at their doors? We 
must give the manufacturers credit, following out the line of 
the Senator’s own logic, that they would not pay more unless 
they had to use that particular clay. 
mouey, and yet the facts show conclusively that they pay more 
for the English clay. Why is it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. In the first place, the American manufac- 
turer has the habit of buying the English clay. In the next 
place, there are certain influences at work on the manufacturer 
which induce him to continue to purchase through this combi- 
nation. The English clays are controlled and manipulated. 
They are controlled by a trust practically. The producers have 
access to certain of our manufacturers. There are certain in- 
ducements offered manufacturers to buy the English clay. 

I grant the Senator that it may be that in certain instances, 
in making certain kinds of paper, there are some virtues attach- 
ing to the English clay that we have not quite reached in this 
country. That may be true, but that involves a limited quantity 
only. On the other hand,.there are American clays which are 
superior to any clays produced in the world, but there is a lim- 
ited demand for that particular kind of clay, which can not be 
gotten anywhere else. I believe the industry with respect to 
that particular kind of clay will live and go on because that 
kind of clay can not be found anywhere else. That particular 
clay is needed and it can be found only in the United States. 
There will be a demand for it, of course, but it is a limited 
demand. 

These are exceptions to the general proposition that the 
American clays can supply the demand in this conntry and that 
at present the importations amount to just about one-half of 
our consumption and the production in this country amounts to 
about one-half of our consumption. 

For years past the English clays have had the advantage over 
the American clays on the North Atlantic seaboard, the New 
England States, and wherever they have had water transpor- 
tation. That is a condition of things which can not be avoided 
and can not be helped. The English clays are brought into 
the United States and take our market along the eastern sea- 
board because of the low freight rates on those clays. They 
are frequently brought in in ballast at a very low freight rate, 
at a lower freight rate than can be obtained from the plants 
in Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, and Tennessee to the 
eastern-seaboard markets. The result is, as I pointed out yes- 
terday, that the English clays have taken away from the 
American producers the entire northeastern Atlantic market. 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, and the other New England States, 
where there are important manufacturing plants established, 
have been taking the English clays, as they have come to them 
with this cheap freight rate, and they can be produced in 
England cheaper than we can produce them in the United 
States. 

In the first place, the overburden with respect to the English 
clays is about the same as with respect to our clays in Florida 
and in Georgia. The expense of removing this overburden is 
somewhat greater in the United States, because we pay higher 
wages; but, generally speaking, in the United States the depth 
of the clay extends only about 18 feet, or something like that, 
while in England when they strike the clay it extends to a 
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depth of some 200 feet, so they have the advantage in that 
respect relative to the veins where the clay appears in the 
ground. The expense and cost, therefore, of producing the 
clays in the United States are greater than the expense and 
cost of producing them in England. 

In addition to that, as I have said, the English clays have 
taken away the northeast Atlantic market entirely from the 
American producer by reason of less cost in the first place and by 
reason of the low freight rates. 

What we are asking—and we are entitled to have it, beyond 
question—is a duty which will enable the American producer 
to have a fair chance for one-half the American market. That 
market lies in Ohio, Indiana, lllinois, and Michigan. There 
the points of consumption are established; and we must reach 
that market now with the American clays, because we are 
being shut out of the market in the Northeast Atlantic States 
and we shall continually be shut out of that market, no matter 
what rate of duty we impose, unless we put it high enough to 
exclude the foreign clay. A duty of $3.75 a ton is not high 
enough to accomplish more than to enable us to hold our own 
in the only market left to us—the market of the Middle West- 
ern States. We want a chance to maintain our position in 
that market. It is only one-half of the market of the United 
States. The question is, Will the Senate see its way clear to 
enable this industry—an American industry—in which some 
$375,000,000 have been invested, to hold one-half the Ameri- 
can market? 

The Senate has been debating here days and days about giv- 
ing the American producer the American market, giving him at 
least a competitive basis for claiming the American market. Is 
the Senate willing to give this industry one-half the American 
market? Is it willing to give us a fighting chance for one-half 
the American market? That is the whole question. If it is, it 
will vote for a duty of $3.75 a ton on this clay. 

Foreign clay, as I have already stated, has taken away one- 
half our market along the North Atlantic, and the producers 
of foreign clay have gone after the market of the Middle West, 
the only remaining region where the American clay has a chance. 

How have the foreign producers gone after that market? 
By getting the railroads to reduce their freight rates from the 
seaboard to the Middle West consuming points. They have 
actually done that; there is no guesswork about it; and they 
may make another move in that direction. It is immaterial 
whether the railroads voluntarily applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to be allowed to reduce the rates on clays 
from the North Atlantic ports to the Middle West consuming 
points or whether they were persuaded and induced to do it by 
the foreign clay importers; the fact is they did apply to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to be permitted to reduce 
those rates. The Interstate Commerce Commission granted 
that petition, and those reductions have been made. So clays 
can be moved from the Atlantic seaboard to the Middle West 
consuming points, the only points left to the American producer 
for his market, at a cheaper rate than they formerly were. If 
we are able to maintain our position with reference to that one- 
half of the American market, there may be another application 
for a reduction of freight rates; other moves will be made by 
the importers of the English clays to get that market away 
from us. The only hope of the producers of American clays lies 
in the imposition of such duties as will give the American pro- 
ducer a fighting chance for one-half of the American market. 
That is what we are asking for. 

In these regions where the clay is found there are now idle 
plants capable of producing 250,000 tons of clay a year. They 
are idle to-day because under the rate of $2.50, as provided by 
the existing law, they are not allowed to expand; they are not 
encouraged to expand, and the profits in the industry are not 
such as to warrant a greater production. They are held down 
even by the rate of $2.50 a ton. In spite of that, however, the 
committee proposes to reduce the rate to $1.50 a ton. I can 
not conceive of what prompts that action on any basis upon 
which this bill is being constructed. 

Mr. Edgar, in his statement at the hearings on this matter, 
said: 


Since 1892 my father, uncle, and later the present generation have 
devoted their entire efforts to producing in Georgia and Florida a grade 
of clay that will not have to be apologized for under any compari- 
mam: °F * 

In addition I am speaking for other domestic clay producers who 
have also been working toward the ideal of producing an adequate 
supply of American clays of a quality to meet the most exacting require- 
ments. Because of the combined efforts along these lines of these pro- 
ducers I am proud to be able to state that we are to-day equipped as an 
industry to more than meet the demands as to quantity and are con- 
vincing consumers one after another as to quality. In the brief that 
we have filed we are asking that the present tariff of $2.50 per ton 
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of 2,240 pounds applying on imported china clay be increased to $3.75 
per ton of 2,240 pounds. 


That is the request, and the hearings established complete 
justification for it. 

The only opponents to the situation, as I say, are the im- 
porters of English clays and the paper manufacturers. This is a 
raw material. The manufacturers, of course, want to get it as 
cheaply as possible. 

Mr. Edgar further says: 


It is interesting to note that in spite of the protection granted after 
the last hearing the average price of the domestic clays under question 
has been reduced. 


In other words, after the duty was fixed at $2.50 per ton the 
average price to the American trade was reduced; there was no 
increase at all; so the manufacturers are not justified in antici- 
pating any great increase in the price of these clays. They will 
be confronted with foreign competition. Even under a tariff 
rate of $3.75 per ton that competition will continue, and it will 
continue in the only market that is left to us, which is the Mid 
West market. 

Mr. Edgar was asked: 


Are you a manufacturer of this clay? 
He replied: 


We produce the clay; yes, sir. It is not in manufactured form. 

Mr. Watson. How Many tons a year do you produce? 

Mr. EpGar. I have been speaking more particularly about the Georgia 
paper clay. The Georgia paper clay has run about 70,000 tons this 
past year. 

Mr. Watson. What is the total of domestic clay used in the United 
States? 

Mr. Epear. About 450,000 tons is the last figure I have seen, in- 
cluding pottery and paper clays. 

Mr. Watson. As I understand it, there is an increased demand for 
domestic clay because it is growing better and better every year. 

Mr. Epaar. Yes, sir. As an illustration, we have sold in the past 


year—lI refer to our company—over 16,000 tons of this clay for coating 
purposes, for the very best grades of paper, for which, according to the 
statements you have heard a little while before, it could not be used. 


Claims have been made that they must have the English clay, 
but they are finding out that that is an unjustified and unwar- 


ranted claim. 
Mr. Edgar says further: 


For the year 1928 we have sold nearer to 25,000 tons— 
That is, of clays for coating purposes— 

What I am trying to do is not to include the fire clays— 
He does not speak of fire clay— 


In the territory about which we are speaking, where the high-grade 
white clays are produced, there are easily about 2,500 employees 
directly employed; and, of course, there are those depending upon 
them, which brings the number of people interested up to probably 
10,000. 

7 * * * . ” * 

China clay or kaolin is a raw material. It is chiefly used by the 
paper industry for filling and coating and in the manufacture of pottery, 
tile, electric porcelain, sanitary earthenware, and to a minor extent in 
filling linoleum, rubber textiles, and some other products, 


And they are asking for this duty— 


To enable the American producer to compete in the entire market 
in the United States, and by so broadening his market increase his 
production and lower the cost thereof— 


And so forth. 

Mr. President, I do not care to take up the time of the Senate 
in the further discussion of this question. The figures which I 
put into the Recorp yesterday, as I recall, showed the reduction 
of freight rates from the Atlantic seaboard to the Mid West 
points and the amount of that reduction. I also put in the 
Recorp, as I recall, figures showing the selling price of American 
clays and a comparison of delivery costs of the imported and 
the domestic clays. The Senator from Georgia also placed in 
the Recorp a number of tables which cover the main points and 
give all the facts that the Senate needs in this connection. 

The brief to which I have referred further says: 


The statement of mills using English clay at once reveals the vital 
fact that out of a total of 91,800 tons, 74,700 tons were consumed by 
mills located in New England or contiguous territory, and only 17,100 
tons by mills outside of such territory. This further points to the very 
obvious fact that adding together all of the filling clays, i. e., 225,000 
and 91,800 tons, the total consumption is 316,000 tons, and out of this 
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grand total only 17,100 tons, or 5.4 per cent, is English filling clay used 
outside of. New England territory. These figures demonstrate far more 
strikingly than any testimony we could submit that the question as to 
the desirability of American clays as compared with English clays for 
paper-filling purposes is not one of quality but of geographical location. 


You can not escape that. The mills throughout this region in 
the Mid West are taking the American clays and find them 
entirely satisfactory, and they are taking them because the 
American clays can reach that market. The mills in the New 
England States are not taking the American clays; they are 
taking the English clays because the English clays conre there 
at such a low cost of transportation. I repeat to the Senate 
that the foreign clays have taken away half of the American 
market already, and will keep that market along the North 
Atlantic and the New England States; and the only market left 
to the American producer is the Mid West market which I have 
mentioned, and which we will not be able to hold or compete in 
with the British clays unless this duty is imposed. 

I therefore move, on page 38, line 11, that “ $1.50,” as proposed 
by the committee, be stricken out, and “ $3.75” be inserted, so 
that the tariff will be $3.75 per ton of 2,000 pounds, instead of 
that proposed by the committee of $1.50. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the anrendment which the Senator from Florida proposes to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, a good deal has been said about 
the New England market, and that the Southern producers can 
not get into the New England market. I think that Senators 
advancing this argument do not bring out the fact that at the 
present time, in the market outside of New England, inctuding 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
other States, they already have a very great advantage over the 
foreign importations. 

As far as New England is concerned, on account of the cheap 
water transportation that we get from England, the foreign 
importer can meet the domestic producer almost on an equality. 
Where we have to use the foreign imports, we naturally do not 
want to have the price advanced; but the real trouble comes in 
the Middle West. Already in Hamilton, Ohio, for instance, the 
domestic price advantage on coating clay is $9.62, and on filler 
clay $7.78. In South Bend, Ind., it is $8.90 on coating clay, and 
on filler clay it is $7.06. In Niles, Mich., it is $8.90 on coating 
clay, and on filler clay $7.06. 

The people who have paper mills in these States all have to 
have the foreign clay for coating purposes. About $72,000 worth 
of coating clay is imported into this country every year. I 
think the domestic coating production is between seven and 
eight thousand dollars’ worth. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator allow me to proceed for a 
moment? 

The paper concerns that use this foreign clay met last sunt 
mer at a conference, I think in New York City, and practically 
all of them were represented at the conference. They stated at 
that conference that it was absolutely necessary for them to use 
the foreign clay; that the American clay did not come up to 
their requirements, and could not come up to their require- 
ments, and if they were going to keep on making paper of the 
quality which they now produce they had to have foreign clay. 

These people who are not situated in New England or along 
the seaboard, where cheap water transportation rates prevail, 
must pay, the farther inland they are, the greater price on ac- 
count of the rail transportation. By putting on an added duty 
you are simply forcing them to pay an additional price for 
what they have to have; and the result will be, if you make 
it too high, that you will injure their business. So it is not 
alone the New England paper mills that are affected, but the 
western ones as well. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion for information? In the first place, I should like to know 
what is the proportionate cost of the clay used in the paper, the 
finished product? 

Mr. HALE. I can not tell the Senator. All I can tell him is 
that the clay that is used in making paper is the second most 
important ingredient used. Pulp, of course, is the principal one. 
I can not give the proportions. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Perhaps some one here knows something 
about the cost of the finished product, the paper. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, if the Senator will look in 
the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp of yesterday, he will see that the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorcr] figured out, and I think 
accurately, what this costs per ton of paper. The difference in 
cost is not large. The question is whether or not a protective 
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tariff is necessary. The debate yesterday indicated that these 
paper manufacturers are using all of the domestic clay that 
they can use. The foreign clay which they import is necessary 
for particular work; and, no matter what the rate is, it will 
only increase the cost, and will result in no protection or interest 
or benefit to the domestic producer. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Will it not increase the price of the domestic 
producers’ product? 

Mr. COUZENS. No; because they are using now all that 
they can use. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand; but they might use all that 
they can use at one price, and yet they might use the same 
amount at a higher price. Is that true? 

Mr. COUZENS. The testimony yesterday and the debate yes- 
terday showed this: For instance, the Senator from Georgia 
pointed out how many paper companies in Michigan, Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, and all over the country were using domestic 
clay. He did that to support his contention that domestic clay 
was as satisfactory for all purposes as the English imported 
clay. I pointed out that they were using all the domestic clay 
that they could use; that in the case of Kalamazoo, Mich., for 
instance, they were paying $6.60 a ton more for English clay 
than they pay for domestic clay. Now, certainly they would 
not do that if they could help it; and no matter where we put 
this tariff they still will have to have the imported clay, so that 
no benefit will accrue to the domestic producer. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What I am getting at is this: Would the 
tariff permit the producers of domestic clay to obtain a higher 
price for that clay? 

Mr. COUZENS. It is my contention that it would not, be- 
cause the domestic clay now at every place sells under the im- 
ported clay. 

Mr. PITTMAN. When I asked that question I understood the 
Senator from Utah to nod his head and say that it would. Am I 
mistaken? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I had no reference whatever to 
the question asked by the Senator. I was nodding my head to 
the Senator on my right. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will ask the Senator from Michigan, if the 
effect of this tariff were to increase the price of domestic clay, 
would it be beneficial or not? 

Mr. COUZENS. It would be beneficial to the producers of 
domestic clay, of course. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Is the Senator opposed to that, or not? 

Mr. COUZENS. No; I am not opposed to it. As I said 
yesterday in debate, I am willing to go much further than Sena- 
tors on the other side are willing to go to impose adequate rates 
to protect domestic industries, and I should be willing to go 
along with this if it accomplished that purpose; but it does seem 
to me absolutely useless to put on a tariff which will not do 
any good to the domestic producer, and will only increase the 
cost of paper and pottery construction. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is the only question in the Senator's 
mind, then—that it will not accomplish its purpose, and at the 
same time will make the imported clay higher? Is that it? 

Mr. COUZENS. That is absolutely correct, just the same as 
if we put a duty on bananas or coffee or rubber. In other words, 
it would only cost the users in this country more without bring- 
ing aby compensation to American producers. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Is there any question in the mind of the 
Senator as to the depressed condition of the clay-producing 
industry? 

Mr. COUZENS. Based on the statements of the Senator from 
Georgia, whose statements I do not deny, I think the industry 
is depressed, but I do not think it is due to importations. I 
think it is due to internal conditions. In other words, we might 
just as well propose a duty on bituminous coal and expect that it 
would help the bituminous coal industry. One thing is just as 
absurd as the other, in my opinion. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 

int? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 
information. 

Mr. EDGE. Substantiating the contention of the Senator 
from Michigan, I simply desire to draw attention to the sworn 
testimony of the representatives of the Rex Paper Co., from 
the Senator’s own State, Kalamazoo, Mich., in which they stated 
before the Ways and Means Committee and also before the 
Senate Finance Committee: 


Statement that domestic clay could be substituted for imported clay 
for the manufacturing of all grades of coated paper is absurd. We, as 
manufacturers, emphatically state that we could not use domestic clay 
for the grades we manufacture. The color and quality are not to be 
compared. 


I am just asking these questions for 
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Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, as I listened to the eloquent 
appeals of the Senator from Florida [Mr. FiercHer] and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GrorGe] my inclination was all to 
be with them, for when an argument for protection comes from 
those Senators my feeling is that such hopeful symptoms ought 
to be encouraged, and I always desire to vote for what seems to 
be comparatively an infant industry and give it protection. But 
my constituents, paper manufacturers, who are great users of 
this clay, tell me that an added duty would make no difference 
at all in their use of the domestic production; that it is not at 
all a question of price, but is simply a question of quality, and 
that they must use the English clay, no matter what the price. 
So an addition to the duty would increase the price of the 
foreign clay without increasing the market for the domestic clay 
and would increase the cost of paper and so diminish its use. 

On the other hand, I recognize that the constituents of the 
Senators who take the other side tell them differently. It is an 
uncertain question, and ordinarily I should be inclined to side 
with them, because when there is an uncertainty I should want 
to say, “ We will give the American producer the benefit of any 
doubt.” But in this case, recognizing my own bias and suspect- 
ing that there may be some bias on the other side, there are two 
impartial tribunals which have passed upon this matter, both of 
them with a predilection for the duty. The House Committee 
on Ways and Means have decided that the additional tariff 
would not help the American producer. The Senate Finance 
Committee, also predisposed to protection, have decided that the 
additional duty would not help the American producer. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Ways and Means Committee and the 
House did decide that the duty ought not to be reduced and then 
continued it at $2.50 a ton, just as it was in the existing law, 
enacted in 1922, just as it was in the Republican tariff of 1897, 
just as it was in the Republican tariff of 1909. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes; but they decided against the request for 
a raise which is made by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. But they did not reduce it. 

Finance Committee has proposed a reduction. 
* Mr. GILLETT. I recognize that distinction. But both of 
them were against the contention of the Senator from Georgia 
and the Senator from Florida. Therefore I feel that my predi- 
lection and my bias are fortified and strengthened by this 
impartial decision, and so it seems to me certainly no increase 
ought to be granted. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, on the 4th of October I had 
placed in the Recorp certain statistics and a brief of the Ameri- 
can producers of china clay and the kaolin people, to be found 
on page 4206 of the Recorp of that date, and also some letters 
from gentlemen engaged in the manufacture of those articles 
in my State. I shall not take the time to reread them, but I 
simply ask the Senators to take that matter into consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent to have read at the desk a telegram 
which I received this morning from the United Clay Mines 
Corporation, at Congaree, S. C. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the clerk 
will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


ConGarREg, S. C., November 4, 1929. 


The Senate 


Hon, Cou® L. BLEASE, 
United States Senator from South Carolina, 
Senate Office Building: 

As producers of high-grade china clay in your State, a basic raw 
material consumed by American manufacturers of china and earthen 
ware, we urge you to support Senate bill, tariff Schedule No. 2, para- 
graphs 211 and 212, covering china and earthen ware. The only outlet 
for our clay is to the American manufacturer, and if his call for tariff 
protection is not heeded, then china-clay production in your State will 
languish, to the detriment of all concerned. Your favorable conaidera- 
tion in this case will be appreciated by your constituents, we assure 
ou. 
: Unitep Cray MINES CORPORATION, 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I shall not take the time of 
the Senate to discuss this question. I think the statements of 
my colleague and the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] 
were most convincing in regard to the necessity for this raise. 

I want to remind the Senate that even the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener], who is a member of the 
majority subcommittee which had this item in charge, ex- 
pressed his doubt about the matter, I sincerely hope there may 
be no opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, just before the vote is taken I 
wish to make a very brief statement in answer to the suggestion 
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which has come from our New England friends. Very frankly, 
the reduction of this duty would help some five or six States in 
New England which are the principal purchasers of the clays 
used in manufacturing paper. Very frankly, an increase in the 
rate would add a little cost to the New England paper manu- 
facturers. I do not want to be misunderstood about that. 
But if that is the basis on which protection to this industry is 
to be denied or reduced, our friends on the other side of the 
aisle, of course, ought to be prepared to apply the same reason- 
ing to all other tariffs. 

Much has been said about the quality of domestic clay. I 
have never asserted, and I do not want to be understood as 
Saying, that some very high-grade paper may not require some 
English clay. Similarly, it may be conceded that in the pottery 
business a very high grade of English clay may be profitably 
used. But the assertion that it is necessary to have it, since we 
have begun the mining of clay in the South under modern con- 
ditions, ean not be sustained. 

I want to put into the Recorp, just before the vote is taken, 
a statement by a chemist of the State of Pennsylvania con- 
nected with a very large paper manufacturing company. This 
chemist says: 

In regard to retention, the domestic clays which we have been using 
are equal to any English clay which we have used in the past in this 
respect, 

In our grades of paper we have been obtaining as good a finish with 
the use of domestic clays as we were obtaining with the use of English 
clays, with better opacity results. 

It has always been my opinion from tests made comparing English 
with domestic clay that the well-prepared domestic clay is equal to 
the English clay for filler purposes. 


That is a statement of Mr. G. K. Spence, chief chemist of 
the Castanea Paper Co., of Johnsonburg, Pa., under date of 
October 24, 1929, 

Mr. President, some little while ago it was thought that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission might authorize a reduction 
of freight rates on clays. A letter was addressed to many con- 
sumers of clay throughout the United States. Let me call 


attention to some of the replies. I am not at liberty to disclose 
these letters except to say this, that this one is from California, 
and I want to read this statement. Speaking with special ref- 


erence to Florida clay they say: 


We do not use much of your Florida clay for the reason that the 
English clay is several dollars per ton cheaper, delivered on the 
Pacific coast, than your Florida clay would be. We could use approxi- 
mately 100 per cent more of your clay provided the freight rate was 
$3 per ton cheaper, delivered Los Angeles. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, does that refer to coating clay 
or filler clay? 

Mr. GEORGE. It is fine pottery clay and filler clays to 
which these letters refer. Let me read a letter from Hartford, 
Conn., from the Hartford Faience Co. I will not read it all, 
but let me quote a little of the language of this letter: 


If we were able to purchase Florida clays with the same advan- 
tageous freight rate, we would use much more of this material. As 
it is, we are able to purchase English ball clay at practically the same 
price, and as a matter of fact it is easier to get than it is to get the 
clay from Florida. This is the only reason we have cut down our clay 
requirements from you in the past few years. 


Let me read another one, from Trenton, N. J.: 
Your clay has been too high in price for years—— 


Mr. HALE. These are all pottery clays, are they not? 

Mr. GEORGD. Oh, yes; they are pottery clays; but the same 
thing is said by the paper manufacturers, to wit, that they 
must have English clay. The paper manufacturers in New 
England say they must have English clay in making fine paper. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, can the pottery manufacturers 
make as good an argument as the paper people? 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly the same argument. 

Mr. HALE. I understand that there are about 80,000 tons 
of coating clay imported. 

Mr. GEORGE. Why does the Senator talk about coating 
clay? I stated yesterday that the total production of coating 
clay in this country was only about 21,000 tons, a negligible 
quantity at the present time. We are talking about filler clay, 
and clay for pottery purposes, and for all purposes for which 
fine grades of clay can be used. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator let me finish 
what I was about to say? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I will let the Senator finish. 
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Mr. HALE. About 80,000 tons of clay are used in this coun- 
try for coating purposes, and my figures show that 72,000 of 
those tons are imported, and about 8,000 are produced domesti- 
cally. As I have said, in spite of the additional cost the paper 
mills must still use the foreign clay. 

Mr. GEORGE. O Mr. President, it has been abundantly 
shown that the importations of English clay amount to three 
hundred and thirty odd thousand tons. 

Mr. HALE. I am talking about coating clay. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand. Now I will ask the Senator to 
let me finish this statement. 

The English miners are sending approximately 339,000 tons 
into this market. They are taking half of the market in the 
really competitive field. We did not begin the production of 
coating clay until 1925, when we produced less than a thousand 
tons, and in 1928 we produced less than 21,000 tons. If the 
coating clay were the only item involved, it would not be worth 
while to argue about it, but what we want is a chance to supply 
some part of the markets that absorb some 300,000 tons of 
English clay. 

Senators have been talking about the quality of the clay. I 
am reading from the men who use it. They do not say any- 
thing about quality; they are talking about price. Let me read 
this Trenton letter: 


Your clay has been too high in price for years, and I do not question 
but that it would be to your advantage to get this reduction on the 
freight, and there should be a reduction in the price of the clay. We 
are buying to-day one of the best English clays that comes across the 
ocean for $16.50, plus $1.80 freight, making a total of $18.30 per ton 
delivered, and understand this is gross ton. If your clay was so that 
we could use it, it would be very easy for us to use a 100 per cent more, 


That is from New Jersey. Now let me read what a Canadian 
manufacturer says; just above Maine, however, let me say to the 
Senator from Maine. He says: 


We would say that the high freight rate on Florida clay has always 
been a deterrent to our using of this material, and as a matter of fact 
we have been seriously considering the discontinuance of its use, in 
view of the fact that competing clays from Great Britain can be laid 
down at a much lower cost. 

For your information we may say that the exact laid-down cost of 
your clay on rails here is $26.34 a net ton, while a high-grade English 
china clay coming in via Portland only costs us $20.57 a net ton, 

Furthermore, we are negotiating at the moment for the importation 
of our English clays upon a more advantageous basis than at present, 
and feel reasonably sure that before the close of the season we will be 
purchasing our requirements at a considerably lower price than $20.57 
delivered. 


Mr. President, I might read another letter from Pennsylvania 
to the same effect, and other letters from New Jersey manufac- 
turers to the same effect. I am reading from letters written 
this year by the actual users of the material. 

To what I have already said I have nothing to add. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 11 o’clock hay- 
ing arrived, under the unanimous-consent agreement entered 
into yesterday the Senate will proceed to vote upon the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Barkley George 
Black Gillett 
Blaine Glenn 
Blease Goff 
Borah Goldsborough 
Bratton Gould 
Brock Greene 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Caraway Hastings 
Connally Hatfield 
Copeland Hayden 
Couzens Hebert 
Cutting Heflin 
Dill Howell 
Edge Johnson Schall 
Fess Jones Sheppard 


Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Surpsteap] is still ill. 

Mr. COPELAND. My colleague [Mr. Waaner] is neces- 
sarily detained from the Senate this morning. He will be here 
later in the day. 


Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McNar. 
Metcal 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne] 
is necessarily detained from the Senate by reason of illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-seven Senators hay- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr, President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. COUZENS. The pending question is upon the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment which the Senator from Florida proposes to 
the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be stated for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Curer CrerK. In paragraph 207, page 38, line 11, in 
lieu of the amount inserted by the committee, “$1.50,” the 
Senator from Florida proposes to insert “ $3.75,” so as to read: 


China clay or kaolin, $3.75 per ton. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs upon the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, what is the committee amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 38, line 11, the committee pro 
poses to strike out “$2.50” and insert “ $1.50,” so as to read: 


China clay or kaolin, $1.50 per ton. 


The committee amendment 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, some time ago I received a letter 
from an interested citizen in Chillicothe, Ohio, submitting data 
upon the question of kaolin. I ask to have it inserted in the 
ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


CHILLICOTHE, OHI0, September 25, 1929. 
Hon. Stmgon D. Fsss, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Denar SHnator Fess: Referring to the matter of tariff on china clay 
or kaolin, for the purpose of supplying you with the facts in reference to 
this particular commodity, the paper manufacturers’ clay committee 
has prepared a memorandum, copy of which we inclose. 

We trust this will serve to give you briefly the information which you 
would like to have when this particular item comes up for disposition. 

Very respectfully yours, 
THE MpaD Pup & Papsr Co., 
W. H. Kerrra. 
MATTER OF TARIFF ON CHINA CLAY OR KAOLIN, SCHEDULB 2, 
PARAGRAPH 207, TARIFF ACT OF 1922 

Present duty, $2.50 per gross ton. Duty asked by certain producers 
of domestic china clay, $3.75 per gross ton. The House tariff bill made 
no change; the Senate Finance Committee reduced the duty $1, or to 
$1.50 per ton. 

EXCERPTS FROM PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ BRIEFS 
Tariff history of duty 


IN THE 


Tariff act of— Per gross ton 


ORIGIN OF CLAY 


Imported clay comes from England, and has been used by the Ameri- 
can paper industry continuously for 50 years. 


Domestic clay is produced principally in Georgia and South Carolina, 
with commercial deposits in some of the other Southern States, 

Comparative prices, moisture-free basis (imported clay contains 12 
per cent moisture ; domestic, 5 per cent or less) : 


On cars, United States port of entry, versus on cars, Georgia 


Common clay: 
Imported 
Domestic 
Price advantage, domestic 
Coating or best clay: 
Imported 
Domestic 
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Price advantage of domestic olay at representative paper-mill points, 
giving eff to freight rates 


Domestic! nomestic 


price ad- 


; vant 
clay | filler clay 


Place of delivery 


Net ton | Netto 
Hamilton, Ohio 9. 62 7 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
West Carrollton, Ohio. 
Dayton, Ohio... 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Elkhart, Ind 
South Bend, Ind. 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
Munising, Mich - 
Niles, Mich... 
Otsego, Mich 
Chicago, Ill. ... 
Appleton, Wis. 
Kaukauna, Wis 
Kimberly, Wis 
Neenah, Wis. 
Niagara, Wis. 
Rothschild, W 
Cloquet, Minn. 
Sartell, Minn -- 
Providence, Md. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Rockland, Del... 
Port Richmond, Pa-. 
Spring Grove, Pa.... 
Johnsonburg, Pa 
Roaring Springs, Pa 
Tyrone, P 
Piedmont, Va 
Covington, W. Va 
Mechanicsville, N. Y 
Glens Falls, N. Y 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Ticonderoga, N. Y 
West Fitchburg, Mass 
Holyoke, Mass 
Lawrence, Mass 


Lisbon Falls, Me 
Rumford, Me 


o 
con 
_ 
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CORROBORATION BY DOMESTIC CLAY PRODUCERS OF PRICE 
DOMESTIC CLAY 


From R. T. Vanderbilt Co., in page advertisement in the August 17, 
1927, issue of the Ceramic Age: 

“Cherokee kaolin, an American product from the State of Georgia, 
will score high when measured by the six main standards by which 
clays are judged. * * * 

“Cost: The delivered cost of Cherokee kaolin is from $8 to $10 per 
ton less than that of imported clays.” 

From Edgar Bros., in page advertisement in the 1928 issue of Paper 
and Pulp Catalogue of Machinery, Equipment, Chemicals, and Supplies : 
“Import clay must now bear an import burden of $2.50 per ton ”’— 

Implying that this amount per ton may be saved by the use of domestic 
clay. 

These two domestic producers control six of the seven companies 
parties to the application for a higher duty. 


Domestic production increase 


ADVANTAGE OF 


Produce- | Increase 
tion over 1920 


Net tons | Per cent 
203 


268, 

367, 319 
432, 215 
450, 000 
500, 000 


ENGLISH CLAY NECESSARY IN PAPER MANUFACTURE 


During the many years in which the domestic clay has been well 
known to the paper industry, paper manufacturers have continued to 
import certain grades of English clays, Testimony was introduced into 
the record from 42 paper manufacturers setting forth the reasons, of 
which the following are typical: 

Rex Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich,: “ Statement that domestic clay 
could be substituted for imported clay for the manufacture of all grades 
of coated paper is absurd. We, as manufacturers, emphatically state 
that we could not use the domestic clay for the grades we manufacture. 
The color and quality are not to be compared.” 

Fitchburg Paper Co,, Fitchburg, Mass.: “ We wish to go on record as 
positively unable to substitute domestic clay for foreign without mate- 
rially lowering our standards for color and surface, This statement 
made after recent exhaustive tests.” 
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TESTIMONY FROM DOMESTIC PRODUCERS THAT ADDITIONAL DUTY IS NOT 
NEEDED AND WOULD BE UNFAIR TO PAPER INDUSTRY 

Moore & Munger are large producers of domestic clay, their output 
equaling the Vanderbilt or Edgar companies, the other two principal 
producers. Quoting from their testimony: 

“Our annual shipments of Georgia clay for the year just ended total 
70,000 tons. We are able to produce and sell this quantity at a satis- 
factory profit and our mines are operating at capacity. We can do 
more business and are negotiating additional facilities. We are not 
embarrassed by the present duty of $2.50 per ton on English clay. 
Domestic clay, including those handled by ourselves, can be furnished 
consumers at a lower price than English to practically every important 
point of consumption * * * and because of this enormous advan- 
tage there has been no difficulty whatever in displacing certain grades 
of English clays. We do not require further duty protection against 
English clays, either to sell more domestic or to increase the price of 
domestic clay when necessary.” 

These facts show that the duty of $1.50 per gross ton, proposed by 
the Senate Finance Committee, will not in the slightest degree jeopardize 
the interests of the domestic clay industry, which will be more than 
adequately protected ; in fact, the record justifies the elimination of the 
entire duty, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee to strike out “$2.50” and insert “ $1.50,” 
80 as to read: 

China clay or kaolin, $1.50 per ton, 


Mr. SMOOT. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). The senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] is unavoidably detained. 
I have a general pair with that Senator. I transfer the pair to 
the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. PATTERSON (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. Wac- 
NER]. I transfer the pair to the senior Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. DENEEN] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Roprnson]. 
Therefore I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PHIPPS (when Mr. WATERMAN’s name was called). My 
colleague the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] is 
necessarily absent. I will allow this announcement to stand for 


the day. 
The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. BLEASE. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 


New Jersey [Mr. Kean]. I understand that if he were present 
he would vote “ yea.” If at liberty to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONDS (after having voted in the affirmative). The 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. SwAnson] is necessarily absent from 
the Senate this morning. I am paired with him. I find that I 
can transfer the pair to the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
WATERMAN], which I do, and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackett] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. RoBINson]; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrnegHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Gass]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
K1Nn@] is necessarily absent owing to illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 40, as follows: 
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YEAS—35 
Allen Gillett Kendrick Phipps 
Blaine Glenn Keyes Reed 
Capper Gould La Follette Smoot 
Copeland Greene McNary Tydings 
Couzens Hale Metcalf Vandenberg 
Cutting Harrison Moses Walcott 
Edge Hastings Norris Walsh, Mass. 
Fess Hebert Nye Walsh, Mont. 
Frazier Jones Patterson 

NAYS—40 
Ashurst Dill Johnson Shortridge 
Barkley Fletcher McKellar Simmons 
Black George Norbeck Smith 
Borah Goff Oddie Steck 
Bratton Goldsborough Overman Steiwer 
Brock Harris Pine Thomas, Idaho 
Brookbart Hatfield Pittman Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Hayden Ransdell Townsend 
Caraway Heflin Schall Trammell 
Connally Howell Sheppard Wheeler 

NOT VOTING—19 

Bingham Hawes Robinson, Ind, Wagner 
Blease Kean Sackett Warren 
Dale King Shipstead Waterman 
Deneen McMaster Stephens Watson 
Glass Robinson, Ark, Swanson 


So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the next 
amendment passed over. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks it advisable 
to have some subject before the Senate to which Senators may 
address themselves. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. EDGE. I desire to offer a further amendment to this 
particular paragraph. Therefore I do not want the next amend- 
ment to be placed before the Senate until I shall have presented 
my amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unless the Senator wishes 
to offer an amendment to an amendment, the Chair does not 
see how that could be done under the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. EDGE. The action of the Senate just taken defeats the 
committee recommendation of $1.50. Therefore the paragraph 
now provides a rate of $2.50 on china clay or kaolin. As I 
understand the decision of the Chair, that being the figure ap- 
pearing in the bill as it reached the Senate, it is not subject 
to amendment at this time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the understanding 
of the Chair with reference to the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

Mr. EDGE. I accept the decision and think the Chair is 
correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the 
next amendment passed over. 

The Curer CLerK. The next amendment passed over, at the 
request of the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. PirrMan], is on 
page 38, line 16, where the committee proposes to strike out 
“silica, crude, not specially provided for, $4 per ton; silica, 
suitable for use as a pigment, not specially provided for, $7.50 
per ton.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, this amendment was adopted 
on last Friday I believe, and by unanimous consent the vote 
by which it was adopted was reconsidered. I now offer an 
amendment as a substitute for the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute proposed by the Senator from Nevada will 
be stated for the information of the Senate. 

The CHier CierK. In lieu of the words proposed to be 
stricken out by the committee, the Senator from Nevada offers 
the following: 


Silica, crude, or any material consisting of more than 90 per cent 
silica, silica sands imported for glass manufacture, not specially pro- 
vided for, $4 per ton; silica suitable for use as a pigment, not specially 
provided for, $7.50 a ton. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada as a 
substitute for the committee amendment. 

Mr. BROOKHART rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On that question the Senator 
from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; I do not ask that the Senator yield. I 
rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What I wish to know, having offered this 
amendment, whether I have displaced the subject before the 
Senate in favor of prohibition, and have we departed from the 
consideration of the tariff bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
Chair believes that it is always advisable to have a question 
before the Senate for discussion, and on that question as stated 
the Senator from Iowa has been recognized. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And the Senator from Nevada was not recog- 
nized, although he had offered an amendment for the purpose of 
discussing it and was addressing the Chair? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is correct. The Senator 
from Iowa continues to be recognized. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me ask what became of the amendment 
in line 12, page 38, relating to feldspar? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That amendment has hereto- 
fore been agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Chair. 





ENFORCEMENT OF THE PROHIBITION LAW 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, on Monday morning last 
I clipped from Arthur Brisbane’s column the following: 


Washington awaits Senator BrookHartT’s promised revelations con- 
eerning a senatorial dinner not dry. 

A New York broker named Fahy is supposed to have tempted the 
Senators at a private party and, according to Senator BrooxuHart, they 
did drink. Everybody knows that Congressmen drink and that prohibi- 
tion is for the little man. But it is unpleasant to talk about it. 


Mr. President, the trouble with prohibition enforcement, the 
trouble with all law enforcement in this country, is that there is 
too much of the feeling that laws are for the little man. It is 
my purpose to advocate the theory that the laws are for the big 
men as well as the little men, and the proper place to begin 
enforcement is with the big men. A United States Senator has 
no right to claim exemption from a subpena of a grand jury any 
more than has any other citizen; in fact, his position ought to be 
a guaranty that he will respond to the process of the law. The 
question then is, Shall all law be for little men only? 

Mr. President, I realize that idea has caused most of the 
failure there has been in the enforcement of prohibition. Gen. 
Smedley Butler failed in Philadelphia only when he sought to 
punish the big men in the big clubs and in the big hotels, and 
he was not sustained by the authorities of that city. Had he 
been sustained, that man, with his ability and his courage and 
other great qualities, would have cleaned up Philadelphia. 
However, it was decided by the authorities in Philadelphia that 
prohibition was for little men only. Hence his failure. 

Mr. President, I am not here to assert that conditions have 
not improved in the United States with reference to prohibition ; 
I am not here to criticize everything with reference to the 
enforcement of the liquor laws. I congratulate the President 
of the United States on the personal stand that he has taken in 
this matter. His example has had a good effect among bigger 
people, among that class of big people especially that always 
toady to high authority. I want to give to the Vice President 
of the United States the highest credit for the attitude that he 
has taken upon this question and for the sincere devotion he has 
displayed toward the enforcement of the law. I want to give to 
Sir Esme Howard credit for the position that he has taken in 
reference to our laws, and, so far as I am concerned, if the 


other ambassadors do not voluntarily adopt a similar position, I 
am ready by law to compel them all to follow the lead of that 
distinguished English statesman. 

Mr. President, in 1896 I visited Washington for the first time. 
At that time there was a bar in the restaurant of the House of 


Representatives. In one week in Washington I then saw more 
drunken Congressmen than I have seen drunken people all to- 
gether in the whole city of Washington during the last seven 
years. So conditions have improved over those of the old days. 
When I first came to Washington I was invited to a couple of 
private dinners where liquor was served, but I never was invited 
a second time. 

So far as I am concerned, I start with the theory that alcohol 
is unfit for use either as a medicine or as a beverage. In the 
last few days the Presbyterian Hospital of the city of Chicago, 
the largest hospital in that city, has reported that since the 
prohibition law went into effect it has not used one quart of 
alcohol as a medicine, and it has had 12,000 patients a year. 
The famous Mayo Hospital, in Minnesota, perhaps the most 
famous hospital in the country, if not in the world, long ago 
adopted the same rule. 

I remember when Chaplain Robb was sheriff of Polk County, 
the largest city of my State, Des Moines, being in that county, 
captured alcohol at various times. Under the law he had the au- 
thority to turn it over to the hospitals; but every hospital in the 
city of Des Moines years ago refused to use it as a medicine. 
It is unfit for medicine; it is a poison; it belongs among the 
poisons only. So far as its effect upon the physical man is con- 
cerned, I have had an experience of my own that tells me 
about that as well as I could be told by any scientist. I think 
I have trained more riflemen, directly and indirectly, than any 
other man in the world. I have trained world champions. So 
& know what it is to bring out the best in men, and I say it can 
not be done with booze; it can not be done even with the most 
temperate use of alcohol. Therefore I start out on the theory 
that alcohol is an evil in the medical profession and for any 
personal beverage use whatsoever. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; I am not going to yield. No one 
likes better than I do to yield to a Senator while I am on the 
floor, There is no subject that I would rather discuss back and 
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forth with the Senator from Maryland or all Senators than the 
one I am now discussing, but I am anxious for the tariff debate | 
to continue; I do not want to delay it; and it is only because of 
the special circumstances which have arisen that I have taken 
up this subject briefly at this time. I want to conclude with it 
just as quickly as possible, and so I shall not enter into a gen- 
eral discussion with anybody, and therefore will not yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I merely wish to ask—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I merely wish to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I decline to yield; that is plain English. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the newspapers have inti- 
mated that there was somewhat of a conflict between the dis- 
trict attorney and myself. That is not the fact of the situation. 
It is now disclosed that the district attorney and other authori- 
ties have been making somewhat of a round-up since our discus- 
Sion of this matter on the Senate floor, and I think it was per- 
fectly proper for Mr. Rover to delay subpeenaing me until that 
had been brought out publicly. There is no conflict between 
him and me in that respect. 

Now, as to the reporters of the Washington Times. I think 
that the Washington Times very properly pointed out that there 
was a discrimination ; that United States Senators had not been 
summoned, and therefore a Times reporter ought not to be com- 
pelled to disclose what he knows; but now I want to say to the 
Times that I have been summoned, and I am going to appear 
and answer every question as truthfully as I can. I want fur- 
ther to say to the Times that it is up to them to advise their 
reporters to do the same thing. This theory of personal confi- 
dence can not obtain when it comes to crime. We can not 
afford secret societies of crime in high society or anywhere else. 
I will mention that more particularly a little later on. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to describe some of the conditions 
that need attention, a few of the points that need the attention 
of Congress and some that need the attention of the administra- 
tion. I want to give the administration praise for everything it 
has done along this line, but I have some severe criticisms for 
some big things that I think have not been done, and I propose 
to speak of those just as plainly as I shall speak words of 
praise when they are called for. 

1 investigated personally the condition all along northern 
New York last summer. I investigated the conditions all the 
way from the west end of the Thousand Islands to Vermont. 
I visited every Government station along that line. There is 
not a prohibition agent along the whole line—not one. The 
entire burden of protecting the border from the inflow of liquor 
from Canada is left to the immigration officers and the Cus- 
toms Service. I want to say that I found those officers ener- 
getic, loyal, and determined to stop the inflow of illicit liquor; 
but there are not enough of them to do it with merely the offi- 
eers of the Immigration Service and the Customs Service. 
The immigration officers are not allowed to go out and search 
for liquor; they can only turn it in when they find it in con- 
nection with their duty. Yet there is not a prohibition officer 
along that line. 

I went out to Touissant Twombly’s place, which was de- 
scribed to me as the worst place for smuggling liquor across 
the line on the northern border. It is situated something like 
this: His house is built on the line, and on the American side 
of the line and connected with the house there is a long shed 
which the officers said would hold five automobiles. On the 
other side of the line, a little way over, is what looks like a 
barn, but I was told it was his liquor storehouse. He has a 
patrol of his own organized to watch the Government immi- 
gration patrol, because there are no prohibition officers there. 
That patrol watches, and when the roads are not guarded for 
10 minutes an automobile will slip out of that shed over across 
the Canadian line, and in 5 minutes it is loaded with its liquor, 
and in 5 minutes more it is down across the American line, well 
down in the country,-and the prohibition agents are away down 
in the country. Once in a while they catch one of them, but 
not often. 

Mr. President, three men placed on that road on 24-hour-day 
duty will stop Touissant Twombly in his illicit traffic. All 
they have to do is to be there all the time. All the roads could 
be easily guarded in that way; but there is no adequate force 
to do that. There ought to be such a force; and who is to 
blame because there is not such a force? 

Now, 1 am not after little fellows, and I will name the man 
that I think is to blame. His name is Andrew W. Mellon. We 
voted him $50,000,000 to improve and to increase this prohibi- 
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tion force, and he turned it down. He did not want it; and 
yet there is that section of territory that I know, from a per- 
sonal inspection of every Government station along it, needs 
that additional force. 

Then while Mr. Mellon, as chief prohibition officer, is to 
blame, I want to call the President’s attention to the fact that 
he has a responsibility over the head of Mr. Mellon, and there- 
fore it is up to him to remove Mr. Mellon and to put somebody 
in his place, and get a Smedley Butler, or somebody like him 
who means business, to enforce this law. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to tell about the Wall Street 
dinner, and then I am done with what I have to say. 

After I was elected in 1926 I received an invitation signed 
“Walter J. Fahy,” spelled “F-a-h-y.” I have in my hand a 
similar invitation. It is not the one I received, because I threw 
mine in the wastebasket. This is an invitation that was sent 
two years later. It came to me through the United States 
mails in this envelope after my former discussion of that 
dinner in the Senate, and it has a list of guests; and this invi- 
tation read as the one that came to me: 


Willard Hotel, December 7, 1928— 

However, mine was “ 1926”— 

Washington. 

A biennial dinner to Republican Senators, by Walter J. Fahy. 


And here is a list of the Senators and of the guests. Some of 
these Senators, I know, did not attend this dinner. They told 
me so; and, by the way, probably five Senators have asked me 
if they attended the one that I did. They did not seem to 
remember. [Laughter.] 

I am not going to put in this list of guests. I do not know 
whether there was any booze at this dinner or not; but this 
was a Wall Street dinner. I see Mr. Loomis, of the Morgan 
Co., mentioned here, and there is a long list of Wall Streeters 
in this list of guests. But, Mr. President, the one I received 
came to my home out at Washington, Iowa, and I threw it in 
the wastebasket, as I have said. Then I came on down here to 
Washington some weeks later and I met our distinguished 
President pro tempore, and he said to me, “ You have not an- 
swered Fahy’s letter.” I said, “No. Who is Fahy, anyhow?” 


He said, “ Well, he is an old friend of Norris and La FOoL.erts, 
and he is giving a friendly dinner down there”; and tkat is 


true. He was at one time a friend of Norris and La Fotierre. 
I said, “All right; if that is all there is to it, I will go”; and 
I went. 

When I got down there the first fellow that greeted me was 
Otto Kahn. I did not recognize him as a particular friend of 
Norris and La Fotterrs. I looked around at that bunch, and 
it seemed to me there was something doing; and in a little 
while—this occurred in the reception room, not in the dining 
room; I remember that the distinguished so-called Senator 
elect Mr. VARE was there—some one lifted up a curtain either 
on a table or a bookcase or something and underneath that 
curtain was a rack of beautiful silver hip flasks; and the word 
went around that they were filled with Scotch, or something 
of that kind, and “help yourself.” A considerable number of 
the gentlemen there did help themselves. 

In my former talk here I mentioned the fact that Senator 
SMoorT was present; and some of the newspapers gave out the 
impression that Senator Smoor denied the transaction and all 
about it. That is not correct. I want that distinctly under- 
stood. Senator SmMoor was as much disgusted with that booze 
party as I was and as much against it. I do not want to put 
out any intimation that he took one of those flasks or used 
liquor, because he did not; and neither did he deny the dinner. 
He denied recollection of the dinner; but you will remember, 
now, that this thing was sprung very suddenly on Senator 
Smoor here in the Senate, and the reason why I brought it up 
at that particular time was because it was in a controversy 
with the President of the United States himself, and I thought 
that was the proper time to let this thing be known; and, 
springing it in that way, Senator Smoor did not recall the 
dinner. But he did recall it very shortly afterward, and so told 
me, and there is not any dispute between Senator Smoor and 
myself about those facts in any way. As I say, he was entirely 
disgusted with the booze part of this dinner. As to the Wall 
Street part, the Senator will have to take care of himself. 
[Laughter.] I have nothing to say about that. 

Senator Gooding did not take one of those hip flasks, and I 
did not. As to whether the other Senators did, they can answer 
for themselves. I do not know. A good many of them, those 
Wall Streeters, were very active in getting the flasks. I noticed 
that. 

Then we went in to dinner, Mr. President. I was seated 
with Otto Kahn on my right-hand side and with E. BE. Loomis, 
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of the Morgan Co., on my left-hand side; and, as the din- 
ner proceeded, Mr. Kahn brought up the subject of a propo- 
sition I had made in the Interstate Commerce Committee in 
reference to railroad valuation. I have always insisted that 
there was $7,000,000,000 of water injected into railroad values 
by the Esch-Cummins railroad law. The market value of their 
securities was less than $12,000,000,000 when it was fixed at 
$18,900,000,000; and I have always insisted that we could 
squeeze some of that water out, even now, by condemnation of 
the securities for this consolidation purpose. Mr. Kahn brought 
up that subject in reference to my action before the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, and he said to me, “ Your plan will not 
work.” He said, “ You can not condemn the securities in that 
way for consolidation purposes.” He said, “The courts will 
look through the mere market value of the securities to the 
value of the property beyond.” I said, “ Well, Mr. Kahn, the 
courts have not done that up to date; and the Supreme Court 
of the United States by unanimous opinion has condemned the 
securities of railroads for the purpose of consolidation. That 
has already been done. But,” I said, “you are a forward 
looking crowd. You have a man out in Iowa fighting me six 
years off right now. His name is Westervelt. He appeared in 
my town just before I started down here, and after demolishing 
all of my theories about railroads and other economic matters, 
he proceeded to eulogize the New York Stock Exchange, and 
described what a wonderful benefit that was to the people of 
Iowa and of the country in general, because he said it fixed 
the value of $70,000,000,000 of property each year by the sales 
on the exchange.” 

Then I said to Mr. Kahn, “ You do sell this stuff on the ex- 
change to the people of the country, and take their money at 
those values; but when I propose that we take the same market 
value of your railroad securities as the basis of making rates, 
then you repudiate the whole stock-exchange market”; and 
that ended the conversation with Mr. Kahn. 

A few minutes later practically the same conversation oc- 
curred with Mr. Loomis, on my left-hand side. Well, the din- 
ner was Over; but during the course of that dinner Mr. Loomis 
took his hip flask—a beautiful silver hip flask—out of his pocket, 
and he poured out some of that alcoholic stuff. I have had 
enough experience in the chemical laboratory to know that it 
had a heavy content of alcohol. He poured that in the glass, 
and then he poured in some water—it was too strong to take 
raw—and he drank that, and a lot of similar operations went 
along down around the table. 

Then the dinner was over, or about that time, and Senator 
Gooding and I broke away. Senator Gooding took no hip flask. 
Senator Gooding was approached upon a railroad proposition 
that he was considering, the long-and-short-haul proposition, 
similarly as I was on these others that I was considering. We 
broke away and went away, started away together. We started 
out. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] called me back 
[laughter], and the Senator was talking to this Mr. Loomis, of 
the Morgan Co., and the Senator from New Jersey said to me, 
“Do you know whom you were in between here to-night?” I 
said, “ Well, I had some suspicion of it.” He said, “ You had 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. on your right and you had Morgan & Co. 
on your left.” He said, “ Don‘t you think you got contaminated 
just a little?” I said, “I think not, because I have been vac- 
cinated against all that stuff” [laughter]; and I guess they 
concluded that my vaccination took, because I was not invited to 
the next Fahy dinner. 

Mr. President, this morning I received this letter: 


Quincy Hovsz, 
Boston, Mass., November 2, 1929. 
Hon. SMitH W. BrookHakrtT, 
United States Senate. 
Dear Sir: If the inclosed represents your idea of the ethics of a 
guest invited to a private dinner— 


He incloses a clipping of my summons, I guess, before the 
grand jury— 
to broadcast tales about his host, the suspicion that you are a charter 
member of the Great American Polecat Club seems amply confirmed. 


[Laughter.] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair must admonish 
the occupants of the galleries that they are present by the 
courtesy of the Senate, and the rules of the Senate forbid any 
demonstration whatever in the galleries. 

Mr. BROOKHART (reading) : 

The East may be effete, but it is not yellow, and I note that all 
this kind of cheap snooping comes from the comical States of Kansas 
and Iowa. 

You might take a lesson in the code of honor among gentlemen from 
those common reporters of Washington who prefer jail to disclosing 
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information obtained in confidence. Pretty sickening disclosure of 
the standard of honor of a Senator of the United States! 
Yours truly, 
RocGer W. MINTONE, 


There is nothing at the top of this letter, no heading to show 
what business Mr. Mintone does. He may be a _ perfectly 
honest man, and I will answer his letter with that idea. It 
may be, and of course is true, that he did not know the circum- 
stances of this dinner, 

Mr, President, I want to say this, that no man can invite 
me to a dinner and talk to me about my duties in the United 
States Senate with a view to influencing me against my con- 
stituents and call that “ confidence.’ No man can invite me 
to a dinner where crime is in evidence in any way and say to 
me that because of his confidence as a host I shall conceal the 
crime, or neglect to testify to the facts exactly as they occurred. 

That is what is the matter with this country. It is these 
infernal secret societies of high society, these secret societies 
which think they are above the law, these societies which say 
the law is for little men and not for big men. That is the 
thing that makes the trouble in this country. 

I have been through all of this experience many times be- 
fore. This identical thing is nothing new to me. I had it all 
as prosecuting attorney in my county in the early days. I had 
it as an officer of the National Guard, where I exposed the 
officers of a regiment who violated the law in my own town. 
I got plenty of this same kind of criticism at the time for doing 
it, but I received a letter from my general, which I prize almost 
more than any letter I have ever received, and a year later I 
was the guest of honor of those same officers and that same 
regiment. 

I want to say now to the President’s crime commission, if 
they want to enforce the laws of this country, let them look 
into the affairs of the big fellows. They are the ones to 
investigate. I want to say to the members of the United States 
Senate, get out of these booze parties. You do not need 
mementos like hip flasks to enable you to do your duty here 
in the Senate of the United States, 


“ TELE-TALKIES ” IMPORTATION 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have an artiele from the WCTL 
Radio Magazine, of Chicago, entitled ‘ ‘ Tele-Talkies,’ the Later 
Wonder.” It is a very interesting explanation of the new 
method of broadcasting speaking and pictures together. I ask 
to have it inserted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


article was ordered to be 


“ TELE-TALKIES,” THE LATEST WONDER 


Add another word to your radio vocabulary, “ tele-talkie,” descriptive 
of the new Baird system of combined television and radio broadcasts. 
As indicated by the name, this particular “ tele-talkie”’ system was de- 
vised by John L. Baird, Scotch inventor, who has devoted so much time 
and study to the advancement of television. 

The “tele-talkie” is broadcast from a film similar to that used in 
“talking movies.” Along one side of an ordinary motion-picture film 
there are little streaks, alternately light and dark, the whole resembling 
somewhat a very fine picture of a ladder. This is the photograph of 
the sound waves of the voice or music accompanying the picture. 

When the film is run through the televisor the picture part is scanned 
by a system similar to that used in most television broadcasters—the 
picture is broken up by a scanning disk, a photo-electric cell registering 
the fluctuations in shades and causing similar fluctuations in the current 
of the circuit in which the photo-electric cell is placed. 

At the same time beams of light projected through the “ ladder” 
effect on the side of the film and into another photo-electric cell cause 
fluctuations in another electric circuit. 

Thus two currents are broadcast from this simultaneous scanning of 
the picture of the image and the picture of the sound waves. ‘The first 
carries the television broadcast and the second the radio broadcast. 

The receiving apparatus is a combination television and radio receiver, 
enabling the radio audience to see the image as well as hear the voice 
of the broadcast artist. 

American associates of Inventor Baird recently made a successful 
demonstration in New York, using live subjects instead of motion- 
picture reels in the scanning apparatus. In this demonstration an ordi- 
nary microphone was used to pick up the aural part of the broadcast. 

The image was approximately 3 inches wide and 4 inches high. The 
voice of the person stationed before the “eye” of the televisor came to 
the observer from a loud speaker linked with a microphone near the 
living subject posing before the electrical camera. The images were 
clear and the voice distinct. 

Capt. W. J. Jarrard, representative in America of the Baird Television 
Corporation, says that the system can be transferred bodily to some 
convenient radio wave and the voice and image vibrations sent over 
the same identical wave length, as the width of channel required is 
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that used by every broadcaster in this country. Radio listeners could 
then become partakers of sound and sight entertainment transmitted 
simultaneously from one subject or small group of entertainers. 

The image televisor and projector is said to be on the same principle 
as the original Baird television apparatus, with refinements made 
lately by the inventor and his associates. These refinements are said 
to be the real secret of the perfected device. One of the problems 
which the engineers are still working on is an arrangement of the holes 
in the scanning disks to give a minimum of the dark streaks seen on 
the image screen of the receiver. 

Captain Jarrard reports that at a recent test of the Baird system 
in England before members of Parliament and the postmaster general 
the system was pronounced “a noteworthy scientific achievement” 
which has paved the way for “ tele-talkies” to be broadcast regularly 
in England over stations of the British Broadcasting Co. 

“ What is now called tele-talkies,” says Captain Jarrard, “ is expected 
to rapidly develop into simultaneous broadcasts on the same wave 
length of the voices and images of living entertainers, This can be 
done on the present wave facilities of stations and without disturbing 
their present apparatus, just as it is sent over wires from our studio 
to our laboratory. The wires are permitted to carry no greater detail 
of image or sound than can be accommodated by the stations with 
their present transmitters. 

“Sound will undoubtedly add greatly to the attractiveness of televi- 
sion broadcasts of the future. The sound helps the vision and the 
vision the sound. The combination is infinitely superior to one or the 
other separately. The necessity for sending the accompanying speech 
in television is much greater than for speaking films in theaters, 
because with present-day television the field of vision is restricted to 
one or two persons. Such a performance, to have real interest, must 
be accompanied by the voices of the performers.” 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate 
commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of 
the United States, to protect American labor, and for other pur- 
poses, the question being on the amendment proposed by Mr. 
PITTMAN to the amendment on page 38, lines 16 to 18, where the 
Committee on Finance proposed to strike out the words “ silica, 
crude, not specially provided for, $4 per ton; silica, suitable for 
use as a pigment, not specially provided for, $7.50 per ton.” 

Mr. PrTrMAN’s amendment to the amendment was in lieu of 
the matter proposed to be stricken out by the committee to 
insert : 

Silica, crude, or any material consisting of more than 90 per cent 
silica, silica sands imported for glass manufacture, not specially pro- 
vided for, $4 per ton; silica, suitable for use as a pigment, not specially 
provided for, $7.50 a ton. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the amendment under consid- 
eration is the committee amendment striking out the House pro- 
vision with regard to a duty on silica. It is found on lines 16 
to 18, inclusive, page 38. The House provision reads as follows: 


Silica, crude, not specially provided for, $4 per ton; silica, suitable 
for use as a pigment, not specially provided for, $7.50 per ton. 


That was the duty provided in the bill as it passed the House, 
The Finance Committee in its amendment strikes that provision 
out, leaving silica on the free list. The object of the amend- 
ment I have presented to the Senate is not only to restore that 
provision in the bill by defeating the committee amendment but 
to clarify the House provision itself at the same time. 

This provision found in the House bill was first adopted in 
the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act of 1922, but it became inop- 
erative immediately after its passage. 

Let me turn back to the tariff act of 1922, where this pro- 
vision first appeared. In the act of 1922 not only did we place 
this same duty upon silica but in preparing the same tariff act 
with regard to manufactured glass, a compensatory duty was 
carried, of course, into the manufacture of glass. 

While there was a duty provided in the act of 1922, it did not 
result in any protection of silica whatever, because there is no 
silica imported into this country, and never has been. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is no such thing as silica in its pure state except 
that which is prepared in laboratories, 

Silica is found in rock everywhere. It is one of the most 
universal constituents of rock. It is a metal. But in commer- 
cial quantities silica is practically found in only two forms. One 
of them is silica sand, and the other is silica quartz, 

Silica is chiefly used in the manufacture of glass. Glass is at 
least 98 per cent pure silica. That is about as pure as we can 
get silica, except in the laboratories. 

Where does the silica used in the manufacture of glass on 
the Pacific coast come from? Nearly all of it comes fron Bel- 
gium in the form of a silica sand. A sand is nothing but ground 
up rock, ground up in nature to a size that is called sand. 
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The intention of the Congress in 1922, when it placed a duty 
of $4 a ton on silica, undoubtedly was to protect against the 
importation of silica sand. It could not have been suything 
else, because there never were any other importations of silica 
except in the form of sand. The silica sands of Belgium are 
about 98 per cent pure silica. The other 2 per cent consists of 
magnesium and other minerals of that type, sometimes a little 
iron, sonretimes aluminum. But the glass we see around us, the 
plate glass, and all other glass, is manufactured from silica, 
and it is found best in the natural form of sand. 

Silica sand does not exist alone in Belgium. Silica sand exists 
everywhere. Wherever there has been a rock that contained a 
large quantity of silica, and it has decomposed through the 
effect of water and atmosphere, the silica has remained as a 
sand, because the silica is a very hard, impervious mineral, and 
while the other materials in the rock will disintegrate and go 
away in a semiliquid form, the solid particles, which are silica 
sand, remain, That is the history of silica. 

In 1922 the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, who were preparing the Fordney-MeCumber tariff 
bill, were convinced that the silica-sand industry of the United 
States should be encouraged. It was demonstrated to that com- 
mittee at the time that there were enormous deposits of high- 
grade silica sand in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What was the duty prior to 
1922 upon silica sand, or was it on the free list? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It was on the free list. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And it was transferred to the 
dutiable list? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It was transferred to the dutiable list in 
1922 by the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Did the Senate concur in 
that? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senate unanimously concurred in that. 
The Tariff Commission reports on the subject of silica produc- 
tion is as follows: 


Silica deposits of commercial value are relatively scarce when com- 
pared with the occurrence of free silica. With a few exceptions, most 
forms of silica are sold for such low prices that economic factors, such 
as proximity to railroads and to local markets, determine the value of 
the deposit for commercial purposes. California reported the largest 
output in 1927. Other important producing States are Maryland, 
Nevada, New York, and North Carolina, 


This was the situation in 1922: While there were large de- 
posits throughout the United States of silica sand of equal 
quality with the silica sand of Belgium, it was impossible to 
carry on the industry of the production of silica sand in the 
United States in competition with the silica sand from Bel- 
gium, for thiS reason, in the first place, that mining operations 
in Belgium, like all other operations, are cheaper than they 
are in the United States. In the second place, the Belgian 
deposits are on the seacoast, and transportation to the United 
States is by water. Not only is the transportation to the United 
States by water but the product is frequently transported in 
ballast in ships coming to the United States having no cargo 
from Belgium to the United States. When that is done the 
cost of transportation is very low. It is practically whatever 
ean be gotten for it. 

That situation being demonstrated to the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House in 1922, they put on the tariff: But 
what happened? The act had no more than been put into effect 
in July, 1922, than the Treasury Department held that Belgian 
sand was not silica and that there was no duty therefore on 
Belgian sand. They did not, however, make that decision until 
January, 1923. From July, 1922, after the act went into effect, 
until January, 1923, they collected the duty on silica sand 
under the theory that it constituted silica as described in the 
act. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr, PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator refer to silica sand as 
being the same as is ordinarily known as glass sand? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is the same thing. The terms are 
synonymous. 

When the tariff act of 1922 went into effect, the glass-sand 
industry of the country started up. The producers believed 
they could make a profit on silica sands or glass sands, as we 
may wish to term them, with a duty of $4 a ton. In my State, 
for instance, the plants were started up. Those plants had 
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commenced operations when in January, 1923, the Treasury De- 
partment ruled that there was no duty on Belgian sand, al- 
though the silica sand shipped from Belgium was 98 per cent 
silica. The Treasury Department further sustained that de- 
cision by stating that sands were expressly included in the 
free list of the act of 1922, which is true. No one wants any 
duty on ordinary sand, because ordinary sand is constituted of 
all kinds of minerals, depending upon the rocks that have dis. 
integrated. Ordinary sands are used in cement and concrete 
and plaster and things of that kind, and as the Tariff Com- 
mission stated, it is immaterial which kind of sand is used in 
those products. But silica sands or glass sands, which are 
sands rich in silica, are too valuable to be used except for the 
one purpose, and that is for the making of glass. 

Since January, 1923, although Congress had passed an act to 
stimulate the industry in the production of silica sands or glass 
sands in the United States there has been no duty applied and 
the industry has lain dormant, The House has again reenacted 
the duty of $4 a ton, but it does not make the correction in the 
language which will make the duty applicable. Therefore, in 
the amendment which I have offered I have proposed to change 
the language in some respects. In the House bill in 1922 they 
used the word “ crude ”"—“ silica, crude.” What did they mean 
by “crude silica”? There is no doubt about what they meant 
by “crude silica.” They meant silica as found in its natural 
form. It could not mean anything else. The natural form in 
which silica is found is in quartz as ground up and furnished 
by nature in a form which is commonly called sand. That is 
what the Congress meant. If it did not mean that, then there 
was no question before Congress, because there were no im- 
portations of anything else except “crude,” there were no 
importations of anything else except “sand.” The idea of stat- 
ing that sand containing 98 per cent silica was not crude silica 
would be foolish. Taken in connection with the express provi- 
sion in the free list that sands should come in free, where it is 
expressly said that sands shall come in free, therefore we can 
not treat silica sand as ordinary sand. 

The change I propose is this: I define the word “ crude” by 
stating that “crude, or any material consisting of more than 
90 per cent silica, silica sands imported for glass manufacture.” 
That is the definition I have given crude. Of course, if the 
amendment is adopted so as to harmonize the whole proposi- 
tion, then in the free list where sand is placed on the free list 
we will have to say “except sands imported for the manufac- 
ture of glass and sands containing more than 90 per cent 
silica.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
sand? 

Mr. PITTMAN. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 


What duty does the Senator fix on silica 


I make no change in the House provision. 
So it would be $4 per ton? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. My whole effort is to try to carry out 
the original intent of Congress in 1922 and its undoubted intent 
in the bill now before us. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will yield again—— 


Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I notice that in 1922 glass sand was im- 
ported to the extent of 1,100 tons, in 1923 there were 2,000 tons, 
and the importations ranged to 9,522 tons in 1927. Then in 
1928 the importations jumped to 38,049 tons, as compared with 
a domestic production of over 2,000,000 tons of the glass sand, 
and that the value of the imported glass sands was less than $1 
per ton, the 38,000 tons being valued at $35,000. 

I am wondering why the Senator attempts to put a tax of $4 
a ton on sand that is valued at less than a dollar a ton, which 
would be something in the neighborhood of 500 per cent. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The question is the difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad and the costs of delivery in the 
markets. Here is the situation in that respect: The competitive 
points are on the Pacific coast. Belgian sands are delivered at 
such points for four or five dollars a ton. Similar sands from 
Nevada, Oregon, and New Mexico can not be delivered at such 
points for less than $9 per ton on account of high cost of mining 
and transportation. A duty of $4 a ton is necessary for compe- 
tition. 

Mr. BARKLEY. According to the Summary of Tariff Infor- 
mation, the amount of glass sand produced in 1926 was 2,250,000 
tons ; in 1927, 2,000,000 tons ; and it ranges up to nearly 2,500,000 
tons, but back in 1919 it was 1,827,000 tons. I appreciate and 
sympathize with the Senator’s proposition, but I am wondering 
whether we are justified in putting a $4 tax on 38,000 tons of 
sands that come in to compete with more than 2,000,000 tons of 
our domestic production. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The 38,000 tons does not compete with the 
2,000,000 tons produced and used in the East. It goes to the 
Pacific coast and must compete with local glass sand only. 
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Here are some facts shown to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee: In South Carolina they were trying to find a market for 
their sand. The sand which they had was 98 per cent pure 
silica. It was just exactly the same kind of sand as Belgium 
sand. What happened? Let me show the facts in the matter. 
This was in 1928 and in 1929. The concern in South Carolina 
to which I refer was trying to place its sand. Let me read a 
letter from one of these parties, as follows: 


SAN FRANCISCO, January 1}, 1929. 
Messrs. WILLIAM M. Brirp & Co., 
Charleston, 8. O. 

Dear Sirs: We acknowledge your favor of 8th Instant, inclosing copy 
of analysis which you had made on the sample of silica sand which you 
sent to us. 

While the analysis is quite satisfactory, we regret to advise that 
owing to the fact that the duty has been lifted on Belgian silica sand 
we will not be able to interest buyers here in your commodity. 

We note that your price is $1.80 and the steamship company’s rate is 
$4.25, making the price landed here $6.05 per 2,000 pounds, which is 
entirely out of line with the price which buyers are paying for Belgian 
silica sand delivered to their plants here. 

We thank you for your favors, and should a duty be put on Belgian 
silica sand at some future date we will communicate with you again. 

Yours very truly, 
BALrour GuTHrRis & Co., 
Per J. DOSWALD. 


That is from a big San Francisco buyer of glass sand. We 
will take one more addressed to the same party: 

January 23, 1929. 
WILLIAM M. Birp & Co., 
Charleston, 8. 0. 

GENTLEMEN: We very much appreciate your quotation for sand, ex 
shipside Charleston, but at the present time we have a contract which 
precludes our buying tonnage other than Belgian sand. 

Of course, our future contract in this material will be greatly gov- 
erned by whether Belgian sand remains on the free list as at present, 
and should there be any change in its present status we would be glad 
to get in touch with you again. 

Respectfully, 
PHILADELPHIA QuARTZ CO. OF CALIFORNIA, 
By A. W. ELKINTON, General Manager. 


There are numerous letters in the hearings, and I am show- 
ing that the buyers of glass sand are buying from Belgium, and 
it can not be shown that they are buying anything else. An- 
other letter reads as follows: 

NoveMBER 26, 1928. 
WILLIAM M. Birp & Co. (INC.), 
Charleston, 8. C. 
(Attention : James M. Hagood.) 

GENTLEMEN: Thank you for your letter of November 16 quoting us 
on sand from Dixiana, 8S. C. 

The matter of our sand supply is of vital interest at present, and we 
are awaiting the receipt of your sample with interest. You realize, of 
course, that Belgian sand is suitable for our use and that unless an 
import tax is imposed we will probably continue to use this material, 
as the quality is right and the price below that of any quotations we 
have had submitted to us as yet. 

Thanking you for your letter, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. OF CALIFORNIA, 
By A. W. ELKINTON, General Manager. 


The analysis of that sand in which the Senator might be 
interested is as follows: 

Silica, 98.15 per cent; aluminum, 1.22 per cent; magnesium, 
trace; volatile and organic matter, 0.36 per cent. 

hat is the situation. In every effort to sell the same kind of 
sand as the Belgian sand, the seller is met by the answer from 
the buyers, that if they can get the Belgian sand free of duty 
it is cheaper. Of course, it is cheaper. Why is it cheaper? 
The scale of wages and everything else is lower in Belgium than 
in the United States. The Belgian miners are paid about $2 a 
day, while miners in this country are paid $5 for eight hours. 
I will say right now that we do not desire to change that stand- 
ard. Personally, I would rather they had never opened up a 
silica mine in the State of Nevada than have the wages of 
miners go down to $2 a day; and they never will do so. 

That, however, is not all. According to the testimony, the 
foreign producers of sand ship it from Belgium to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco for $2.25 a ton. That is the testimony 
which I think stands undisputed; and yet one can not ship by 
water from Charleston, 8S. C., to Los Angeles or to San Fran- 
cisco for less than $4.25 a ton. In other words, it costs twice 
as much to ship by water alone from any Atlantic seaport to 
any Pacific seaport as it does to ship from Belgium clear across 
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to a Pacific port. So we have the two items; we have the item 
of Belgian wages, which are about one-half what they are in 
the mines of this country; and we have the transportation 
eost, which is twice aS much in our case as in the case of 
Belgium. 

Then there is, in addition to that, the railroad rate. The 
market for this product, of course, is the glass works. We are 
shipping glass sands to-day from Nevada to Los Angeles. The 
cost of doing so is $5 a ton per shipment as against $2.25 a 
ton from Belgium. The cost of loading on cars here is twice 
what it is for loading in Belgium. The cost for distribution of 
the product after it is unloaded from the cars here is twice 
what it is in Belgium. Every cost of handling the sand is at 
least twice as much in the United States as it is in Belgium. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BarkKitey] has asked me 
why on a product whose original cost in Belgium is, we will say, 
only a dollar a ton, we should have a duty of $4 a ton? It is 
not a question of the original cost entirely. There is involved 
also the question of the cost of delivery at the plant that uses 
the sand. The glass works buy their silica sand, as a general 
thing, delivered. All the testimony we have taken demonstrates 
that. While the original cost of the product, we will say, in 
Belgium for Belgian sand is only a dollar a ton, when we in 
this country come to ship an article like sand naturally the cost 
of transportation is proportionately very much higher than it is 
on a high-priced article. In other words, one could ship an 
article that originally costs a hundred dollars for the same 
price that he could ship an article which originally cost $1. 

It is not the original cost that makes the difference; it is 
the delivered price. Of course, when one takes an article tha 
original cost of production of which is only a dollar—I am now 
directing my remarks to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] in aswer to his question—I say when one takes an 
article the original cost of the production of which at the mine 
is only a dollar and speaks of placing a duty of $4 on it, it 
looks like a duty of 400 per cent on the product; but that is 
not the measure of the necessity of the tariff. Let me say to 
the Senator that if a tariff rate is to be based upon the plank 
in the Democratic platform, it was to be sufficiently high to 
permit a natural domestic industry to exist. I believe in that. 
I think the Democratic Party in its last platform clearly stated 
that principle. 

The question is, Is the production of silica sand in this 
country a natural industry? The Tariff Commission has ad- 
mitted that it is. As a matter of fact that sand is being sold. 
It is not the cost at the mines that makes the difference; it is 
the cost at the mine considered in connection with the cost of 
transportation and delivery. This measure of a tariff duty has 
already been adopted in this act. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am assuming that all the Belgian glass 
sand that comes into this country comes in at San Francisco. 
Is the Senator able to tell us what is the railroad transporta- 
tion on the Nevada glass sand from the mines to San Francisco? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The producers of that sand are shipping now 
to Los Angeles, but I imagine that the rate would be quite 
similar. I understand that the rate of transportation to-day 
from the mines to Los Angeles is $5 a ton. That, I am informed, 
is the rate which prevails. I think, however, that that is 
the lowest rate that we have of any shipment of ore or any 
rock, or anything else, in the West. The shippers are paying, 
for instance, $12.50 a ton to ship hay from Nevada to Kansas 
City. I am merely using that as an illustration. The rail- 
roads, however, are attempting, mind you, to stimulate this 
interior industry, and they have given a rate of $5 a ton; but 
when we get down to practical mining in that section of the 
country, I will say to the Senator from Kentucky, we have this 
situation: The mining costs there are the same as the mining 
costs everywhere else in the West. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it the Senator’s theory that a tariff 
based on the cost of production at home and abroad should be 
ealeulated on the cost of producing the article at home and 
abroad, or should that cost include the railroad transportation 
from the point of production to the point of consumption? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think it is absolutely essential, if we are 
going to equalize conditions of home production with foreign 
production, to take into consideration the cost of delivery at 
the market, wherever that may be. This principle has already 
been adopted in this act. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The price for the domestic product in the 
United States is about $1.50 a ton. The glass sand produced 
in 1927 amounted to 2,000,000 short tons, and its value was 
$3,000,000; so that, according to those figures, it was worth 
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about $1.50 a ton. I am wondering just how we would be 
justified in putting a $4 tax on importations of the same article 
when the domestic price is only $1.50 a ton. 

Mr. PITTMAN. While the domestic price in the East is 
only $1.50 a ton, it is evident that the domestic article can 
not be sold for $1.50 a ton plus 10 per cent. It is evident that 
the cheapest that the producers can sell it for in this country is 
eight or nine dollars a ton. 

When a glass-manufacturing concern owns its own sand and 
delivers that sand to its own mill, of course, the transporta- 
tion cost in that instance is very much less, as such works are 
close together; but Belgian sands are being sold in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco to-day for from five to six dollars a ton, 
and the American sand can not compete with that price. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. EDGH. The problem, as I recall, which confronted the 
subcommittee, of which the Senator from Kentucky was a 
member, was this: The facts presented by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, which are not disputed, as I understand, showed that 
the total imports are less than one-third of the domestic pro- 
duction, or about 38,600 tons, as compared to a domestic pro- 
duction of in the neighborhood of 2,000,000 tons. It is well 
known that the Treasury Department made a ruling some time 
back—I do not recall the date, but it has been in effect for a 
long time—making a distinction in the case of glass sand, and 
putting it on the free list. So it has been on the free list for 
some time. If the price is so much lower, I can not under- 
stand why the imports have not increased beyond 38,000 tons. 
What moved the committee to continue it on the free list, 
where it already is, was the ruling of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and also the small quantity of imports. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Imports only go to the Pacific ports. The 
eastern silica industry can compete with Belgian sands, because 
most of the glass works are in the interior, while the glass 
works of the West are on the coast. Mr. President, I do not 
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know what the imports are in the eastern portion of the United 
States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question in connection with this subject? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr, PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It appears that the imports of silica are 
nominal. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; less than 1 per cent of domestic produc- 
tion. In 1927 the imports were about 9,000 tons, while 3,000,000 
tons were produced in this country. In 1928 the imports were 
in the neighborhood of 38,000 tons. 

Mr, SIMMONS. How much silica sand was imported? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I understand, there is nothing about 
silica sand in the document to which the Senator referred me 
a little while ago. I understood the Senator from Nevada was 
taking the position that silica sand was imported in large 
quantities and that it was a character of sand the content of 
which was 98 per cent silica, and therefore such sand in a 
very practical sense is a competitor of silica. Am I correct 
about that, I ask the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah says there are no 
silica sands imported. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say the importations are about 1 per cent 
of the domestic production. 

Mr. SIMMONS, But is not the Senator speaking of silica? 

Mr. SMOOT, I am speaking of silica sand, glass sand; I 
am speaking of glass sand, and as I understand that is the 
kind of sand the Senator asked me about. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is a difference between the raw ma- 
terial and the manufactured product; silica is pure, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the present law 98 per cent is so re- 
garded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator said there was a sand imported 
that contained 98 per cent of silica in large quantities? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is the Belgian sand. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the Belgian sand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Utah says there are prac- 
tically no importations of that kind of sand. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say that, while in 1927 there were 3,000,000 
tons produced in the United States, there were only 9,000 
tons imported, the exact figure as I remember being 9,400; and 
in 1928 there were thirty-eight thousand and odd tons im- 
ported. That is all that has been imported and that has all 
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gone either to Los Angeles or to San Francisco by tramp 
steamer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator from Nevada agree to that 
statement? 

Mr. PITTMAN. According to the Tariff Commission report, 
in 1928 of glass sands the importations were 38,649 tons. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the year before they were 9,000 tons? 

Yr. PITTMAN. The year before they were 9,000 tons. So 
there was an increase from 1927 to 1928 of nearly 30,000 tons; in 
other words, the increase in the importations between 1927 and 
1928 was four times. 

As a matter of fact, this duty was intended chiefly for the 
protection of the silica-sand deposits of the West. We know 
that to be a fact. It was intended to protect them because the 
great glass works of the East, which largely own their own 
deposits, are going out to San Francisco and Los Angeles, in 
California, and establishing glass works there. They are increas- 
ing production at a tremendous rate. Why is that? By reason 
of the fact that in one year, from 1927 to 1928, the importations 
were 400 per cent. The matter now has become a matter of 
interest out there. Why is it a matter of interest? Because 
until recently there was no market for the silica sands of the 
West, because, in the first place, we could not ship them here to 
the East coast points by railroad transportation. It was impos- 
sible. In the very nature of things, an industry of raw material 
which is low in value and high in cost of transportation can not 
move a great distance. That is evident. But we now have the 
establishment of these great glass works on the Pacific coast. 
They have within three or four or five hundred miles of those 
plants an unlimited quantity of silica sand of the same grade as 
the Belgian sand. Now, the question is, Are we going to permit 
that Belgian sand to be shipped as ballast to the Pacific coast at 
one-half of the freight rate that is charged from Charleston, 
8. C., to the Pacific coast, even by boat? Are we going to place 
a tariff duty of 45 per cent on manufactured glass, and then at- 
tempt to hold to the same old eastern proposition of having all 
raw material free? 

That is the thing that is at issue here all the time in this fight. 
There is no question about it. 

Now, let me call attention to what a tariff of 45 per cent on 
glass manufactures means. A ton of silica sand will make from 
$250 to over $2,000 worth of manufactured glass. The manu- 
facturers object to putting a duty of $4 into that ton of glass, 
worth from $250 up to over $2,000. Every time we are talking 
about a raw-material industry they stand here with a microscope 
and say, “ Well, now, what is it going to cost?” 

I want to get down to that. What is it going to cost? 

I say to you that if we put this duty on glass sand and it 
sells for $8 a ton, the additional cost will be in the proportion 
of $8 to a total cost varying from $250 up to $1,000, according 
to the kind of glass made out of that sand; and, mind you, in 
addition to that, these same glass manufacturers who are in 
competition with the manufacturers of glass in Belgium say that 
they must have a duty of 45 per cent up to 71 per cent on some 
kinds of glass, or they can not compete with Belgium. In fixing 
the tariff on manufactured glass they take into consideration 
the transportation costs to market, the same as I now request. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Patterson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understand that this sand—silica 
sand, glass sand—is found in vast quantity in the Senator’s 
great State of Nevada; and I understand he claims that its 
quality is such as to be acceptable to the glass factories in 
the adjoining States. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have read that testimony. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; and the Senator’s immediate 
amendment seeks to carry out the House provision, so as to 
make it effective-—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is all. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. So that on the so-called glass sand 
coming from Belgium there shall be imposed a duty of $4 per 
long ton. Is that correct? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is correct. In Charleston, S. C., where 
they have a plant, we have the testimony which I have just 
read that they have ceased to buy any of the domestic glass 
sand, and will not buy any of the domestic glass sand on the 
Pacific coast, because they can get the sand cheaper from Bel- 
gium than they can from Charleston, 8. C. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGD. They have deposits there in South Caro- 
lina, have they? 

Mr. PITTMAN. They have. 
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Mr..SHORTRIDGE. In quantity and quality? 

Mr. PITTMAN. They have; and the analysis is satisfactory, 
and everything is all right. 

As a matter of fact, the eastern part of the United States is 
not very much affected by this matter. It is very little af- 
fected by it, because, as I say, it is almost impossible to trans- 
port a cheap material like sand over long, expensive, railroad 
hauls. Consequently, it really has a market only with the gigss 
factories in the vicinity. 

Now, let me estimate this thing for just a minute. 

The cost of production of glass sand in any of the mines of 
the West would be proportionate to the cost of mining copper 
in porphyry. deposits. That cost of mining those materials 
would be in the neighborhood of $1 a ton. The cost of quartz 
mining is probably four times as much, but I am putting that 
aside. The cost of transportation to the washing plant—and 
there is bound to be a washing plant in connection with all of 
them, so as to get the clay and everything else out—is 50 cents 
a ton. The cost of washing the sand is 50 cents a ton. You 
have $2 a ton as the actual cost of this material loaded on the 
ears. You have $5 transportation to the glass works at Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. You have $7 right there. The 
undisputed testimony is that they can lay down this sand, and 
are laying it down from Belgium now, at $5.50 a ton. We 
assume that the Belgian producers are making some money on 
it; and yet they make a profit on delivering it in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco from Belgium at $5.50 a ton, while the actual 
cost of mining and delivering the same kind of domestic sand, 
98 per cent pure, at the same glass works in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, is $7 a ton. 

In any event, the House, after considering this matter in 
1922, and after giving full hearings to the matter, found that $4 
a ton was an essential rate to build up the industry in this 
country. The matter came over here in 1922 and the Finance 
Committee did the same thing. They approved it, and again 
this year the same thing was done. Unfortunately, the fact was 
not called to the attention of the House that the words “ crude 
silica ” did not include sand, although the sand is 98 per cent 
Silica. 

We are just in this position, as far as the presentation of this 
matter before the Finance Committee of the Senate was con- 
cerned: I have read the hearings. The only testimony given 
before the Finance Committee of the Senate that I can find—and 
I have looked through all of it—was the testimony given by a 
lawyer who knew nothing whatever about it except this con- 
struction of the act that I am telling you about by the Treasury 
Department, which held that 98 per cent sand was not silica. 
When he was asked questions as to other things, he said he 
knew nothing about them; and yet he was the only witness who 
testified before the Finance Committee. 

Now you have this situation: You have the testimony before 
you as to the cost at which Belgium is now placing sand at the 
works in California. You have the testimony before you as to 
the cost of production in the United States. It is evident that 
those concerns can not make any reasonable profit without a $4 
duty. If you want those industries to start up in the South 
and the West where these deposits exist—and they exist 
throughout the West and in many places in the South—you will 
have to place this duty upon Belgian sand, 

My view of the matter is this—and I have tried to be con- 
sistent through the consideration of this whole tariff bill—that 
is, that we should provide a tariff duty that will permit any and 
all of our natural industries to compete successfully with any 
similar foreign industry. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
further indulge me—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. ‘The Senator is making a very per- 
suasive, and it may be convincing, argument in favor of his 
amendment. He proceeds along the same line as the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Gmorce] yesterday in urging an adequate 
tariff on kaolin or china clay, a product of Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Florida, and certain other States. In other words, I 
understand that the Senator from Nevada is arguing in favor 
of an adequate protective tariff on silica or glass sand, and I 
hold to the theory which he is advancing. But I wish to add, 
not in criticism, or with any wish to embarrass the Senator—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. It does not embarrass me, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I regret that the Senator from Nevada 
did net hold to that theory a few days ago when California 
was urging certain rates on certain of her products. As I 
now understand the Senator, he is seeking to apply the pro- 
tective theory to this particular industry, even though limited 
in its territorial scope, to a natural product which exists in 
large deposits in the State of Nevada; and I understand he 
has argued that Nevada, as other States, will be helped by 


Mr. President, if the Senator will 
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putting on this duty, and that it will not injuriously affect or 


‘to any material extent oppress any other industry, namely, the 


glass manufacturer, who has asked, and I think properly se- 
cured, protection as against his competitor, the foreign glass 
manufacturer. ' 

In that situation I am quite in accord with the Senator, If 
he will further indulge me, will the Senator apply this same 
philosophy, this theory of legislation, in respect of certain agri- 
cultural products of Idaho or Oregon or New Mexico or New 
York when we come to consider them? I hope he will. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there have been certain gibes 
from the other side of the Chamber every time a Senator on 
this side supported any tariff duty, as though he was violating 
some principle or some policy or some theory. 

When the distinguished Senator from North Carolina opened 
the debate on this tariff bill on behalf of the Democratic side, 
he laid down the principles of the party that govern our action 
with regard to all the items in this bill. I think Senators 
should listen to it again, and I want the two or three free 
traders on our side of the Chamber who still exist to listen to it 
also. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] on 
September 12, 1929, as reported on page 3542 of the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL REcoRD, said: 


The Democratic Party, on the other hand, has advanced from the 
old theory of a tariff for revenue only, to the theory of a competitive 
tariff. Whatever may have been the former Democratic formula for 
measuring tariff duties or whatever may have been the interpretation 
of the meaning of that formula by its tariff legislation, the Democratic 
Party of the present day stands for a competitive tariff. That is the 
last declaration of the party upon this question, That declaration is 
the law of the party and with it I am in hearty sympathy. The Demo- 
cratic platform declaration of 1928 is in the following language: 

“Duties that will permit effective competition, insure against mo- 
nopoly, and at the same time produce a fair revenue for the support of 
government. Actual difference Yetween the cost of production at home 
and abroad, with adequate safeguard for the wage of the American 
laborer, must be the extreme measure of every tariff rate. 

“ Safeguarding the public against monopoly created by special tariff 
favors. 

“Equitable distribution of the benefits and burdens of the tariff 
among all. 

“ Wage earner, farmer, stockman, producer, and legitimate business in 
general have everything to gain from a Democratic tariff based on 
justice to all.” 


After stating that the Senator from North Carolina, who was 
so correctly and forcefully declaring the principles upon which 
the Democrats were acting on this tariff bill, further said: 


A competitive tariff necessarily involves the question of what shall be 
the measurement of competition, The platform of the Democratic Party 
hag specifically prescribed that measurement to be the actual difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad and declared that that 
meagure should be the extreme limit of every tariff rate. 

All taxes of whatever character ought to be based upon some definite 
and fixed principle, and especially is this true of tariff taxes, because of 
their insidious nature, collected from the great mass of taxpayers, with- 
out their knowing it, in the prices paid for the things they purchase 
from day to day, aggregating, not thousands, not millions, but billions 
of dollars a year, taken from the pockets of the people, sometimes in 
driblets, sometimes in wads, not on account of the intrinsic value of the 
articles they purchase, but because of the tariff taxes upon them. 

Whatever uncertainty and vagueness exists about the Republican 
measure of tariff protection there is none about the Democratic meas- 
ure. The law of the party speaks in a language that can not be misun- 
derstood. It applies to all industries alike, and alike to raw materials 
and finished products. I do not want, and the Democratic Party does 
not want, to see any American industry swamped by foreign competi- 
tion, but it does not wish to build a wall around this country so high 
as to practically shut off importation of foreign products and at the 
same time cut off or unduly restrict the exportation of American prod- 
ucts; that would be alike unjust to the domestic producers and con- 
sumers and inimical to the national welfare. 

In fixing the spread between foreign and domestic cost of production 
the comparison should be made with industries in this country that are 
efficiently and economically managed, and not with industries that are 
inefficiently and uneconomically managed. To impose the rate upon the 
basis of the cost of production of the inefficient units in industry would 
be penalizing the whole people because of mismanagement or lack of 
foresight in properly equipping themselves to meet competitive condi- 
tions. 

Between a competitive tariff such as that declared for in the Houston 
platform and a prohibitive tariff such as that provided for in the pend- 
ing bill there is an unbridgeable gulf, A prohibitive tariff practically 
excludes foreign competition; a competitive tariff allows importations 
when the American price is, by combination or otherwise, raised above 
the level of a fair and reasonable profit to the producer, and thereby 
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protects the consumer against excessive or exorbitant prices and dis- 
courages monopolies, 


Mr. President, I concur in every single, solitary statement 
contained there. I think it is the clearest and most forceful 
pronouncenrent we have heard in years. I think it is in exact 
accord with the platform of the party. If I vote against an 
item of protection in this bill, it will be because I believe that 
it goes beyond the necessities of reasonable prosperity under 
competition, and tends only to unnecessarily increase profits to 
the protected and costs to the consumer. That will be the 
measure in my mind of every item I vote on in this bill, and if, 
when this legislation is finally completed and submitted for a 
final vote, it substantially measures up to that character of 
legislation, I intend to vote for it. 

I have in mind just one other thing that the Republican 
majority, or a great many of them, seem to forget—that is, 
that the producer of raw material which the manufacturer uses 
is engaged in a legitimate business in this country. We know 
that to be a fact. We hear time and time again here the com- 
plaint that “If you place a duty on the raw materials, the duty 
has to be carried into the manufactured article, and it will add 
to the cost of the article to the people of this country.” 

Think of the hypocrisy of the thing, a duty of 45 per cent on 
glass that sells for from $250 to $2,000 a ton, and complaining 
against a duty of $4 a ton on silica that goes into it. The ton 
of silica, even if we put the duty on, and add it to the cost of 
mining, would not cost in excess of $9 a ton. You increase the 
cost $4 by putting a duty on the raw material. You complain 
about adding that $4 to the price of a ton of glass, and yet you 
add 45 per cent to the price of the ton of glass, made out of the 
ton of sand, which glass sells to the public for from $250 to 
$2,000 a ton. That character of hypocrisy is a matter that is to 
be complained of. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. Of course the Senator is not making an 
argumentum ad hominem, but in discussing this item is seeking 
to put into operation or effect a certain policy. I rise not to 
delay the Senator, ot to divert him from his logical argument. 
Perhaps I am justified in observing that the term “ competitive 
tariff” is not so definite, clear, and certain as the Senator 
would have us believe it to be, and that the phrase used by the 


distinguished Senator from North Carolina, namely, “a pro- 
hibitive tariff,” is not so definite and clear and certain as he 


assumes it to be. I think a better phrase to be used is “an 
adequate tariff,” an adequate rate of duty on any article which 
would give advantage and protection to the American producer, 
be he agriculturist, miner, or manufacturer. 

As to what is or is not a “raw material,” for example, the 
tree standing in the forest is a raw material, but it ceases to be 
a raw material the moment the hand of man is applied and it is 
converted into lumber. The ore in the depths of the mines of 
Nevada or California is raw material, placed there by nature, 
but it ceases to be raw material when man takes hold of it. 

I am not advancing anything contrary to the presently ex- 
pressed views of the Senator from Nevada. Now, there is such 
a thing as an infant industry, and it may seem to be inconse- 
quential; but if soil and climate and men are able to develop 
that little, toddling infant into strong manhood, I want a tariff 
rate which will protect that infant and bring about that desired 
development or result. I am not charging the Senator with any 
inconsistency in voting, but I am urging that, whether we walk 
under Democratic or Republican or other banner, we should 
seek to develop American industry, mining, agricultural, manu- 
facturing by imposing adequate tariff duties, protecting thereby 
the miner and the farmer and the manufacturer as against the 
competition of men similarly engaged in cheap-labor countries, 
all to the end that we may preserve our standard and level of 
life and living in America. 

As to this particular item, I am aware and the Senator is 
aware that certain glass factories in my State perhaps are op- 
posing this rate on Belgian foreign sand; but how can I ask the 
Senator from Nevada or the Senator from Maine to join me in a 
tariff on olive oil, on figs, on dates, on the many farm products 
of California which are not raised in their great States, and 
then turn my back upon an appeal from Nevada when she is 
asking for protection? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, this is not simply an appeal 
from Nevada. The Senator’s own State, in the southern part of 
po ae has vast deposits of silica sand equal to the Belgian 
sand. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understand that also. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And yet sand is being shipped from Belgium 
to-day to points within 200 miles of those same deposits in 
California. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I know that, but there-is some question, 
I must admit, as to the quality of our sand in California. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not know of it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am sorry to have to make a halfway 
admission, but there is some question as to the quality of our 
sand. I understand that Nevada’s sand, however, is free from 
certain ingredients which makes it proper for high-grade glass 
manufacture. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there would appear to be very 
en in the desires of the Senator from California and 
myself. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There is no difference in our desire to 
develop American industries; but let it be ever remembered that 
I am a protective-tariff man; I believe in that doctrine and 
would carry it into effect. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Democratic Party has announced its 
doctrine, which I have just read. While there may be different 
constructions as to what is competition and what is not compe- 
tition, and as to what constitutes an embargo and what does not 
constitute an embargo, still the description of the Democratic 
principle as laid down by the Senator from North Carolina is 
about as clear as I could possibly state it, and therefore I read 
it. It is much clearer than I could state it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The great speech of the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] the other day, too, was worthy 
of consideration. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I had the honor of assisting in drafting the 
Democratic platform that contains the plank which I have just 
read, and I have in mind, as I had in mind then, this provision, 
“ Equitable distribution of the benefits and burdens of the tariff 
among all.” 

There is no doubt—and I do not say this in a spirit of criti- 
cism—that the Republican theory of protection was born in the 
desire to stimulate manufacturing industries. It was consid- 
ered as the aid and the protector of manufacturing industries. 
It has been jealously guarded by those who represented in Con- 
gress that section of our country where those great institutions 
grew up, and in going down through the years, it has been felt 
that it was necessary for them to get their raw materials as 
cheaply as possible, so as to encourage those infant manufactur- 
ing industries as well in that way as by a tariff duty cutting off 
disadvantageous competition from abroad. 

It has been expressed in the debates on the tariff bill time 
and time again, that if we place a duty upon a raw product to 
be used by a manufacturing concern, it would not be good for 
the industry. But the industry that was in mind when that 
statement was made was the manufacturing industry and not 
the industry engaged in the production of the raw material. 
It has been stated again and again that to place a duty on the 
raw material would make the manufactured product cost more 
to the people of the country. The thought was about the littie 
added cost to the raw material, but that was never found to be 
an objection to adding a very much higher duty to the cost of 
the manufactured article. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I think the Senator is making an accurate state 
ment, but I do not think he goes far enough. I think there is 
more included in the Republican policy than his statement would 
indicate. From. the beginning we have urged the stimulation of 
manufactures in legislation more than anything else on the 
ground that as we build up an industry which, for a specific 
example, is not agricultural, we create a home market for agri- 
culture that otherwise would have to depend upon a foreign 
market to that degree, stimulation of manufacturing is profitable 
to agriculture. That is one fundamental principle of our party. 

On the other hand, there has been some hesitancy about lay- 
ing a tariff upon raw material. The Senator will recall that 
that was fundamental in the Roger Q. Mills bill away back in 
1887 and also that our much lamented and beloved Champ Clark 
had taken the position that raw material ought to be on the free 
list. That was fundamental with him. However, the Republi- 
can policy has been to protect raw material wherever the pro- 
duction of it is interfered with by the foreign competition, in- 
cluding the farmer. 

So I think when the Senator said the Republican policy has 
largely applied to manufactures, there is truth in it, but I do not 
think he is right in indicating that the Republican policy is 
against enacting a tariff on raw material. However, he is cor- 
rect in the statement that where a tariff is applied on raw ma- 
terial there is a demand for a compensatory duty on the finished 
product to meet that protection. I think that is a statement 
which is an accurate one. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. I did not intend to state that it was the 
declared principle of the Republican Party to have raw materials 
on the free list. I stated that the very development of the 
protective theory led to that sentiment. It is a sentiment. As 
a matter of fact, it is very difficult for us to exclude the selfish 
element in the consideration of the tariff. The manufacturer is 
trying to increase his prosperity. He tries to increase it in two 
ways, by selling higher and buying cheaper. That is the natural 
situation. 

Mr. FESS. If I know my own mind I would vote for pro- 
tection on an article that is produced in Nevada just as quickly 
as I would if it were produced in Ohio. If I know my own mind 
that is true. The locality or the geography cuts no figure with 
me at all. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not doubt that the Senator would try 
to do that. I do not charge that the principles to which I have 
referred de not extend to all industries. Nevertheless, when we 
announced in the Democratic platform for the equitable distri- 
bution of the benefits and the burdens of the tariff amongst all, 
we had in mind at that time that hides and other raw materials 
had always been on the free list. We looked through the free 
list and we saw that ail of those things which were produced or 
could be produced out in the country, in the mountains, in the 
valleys, in the mines, were largely unprotected, while the very 
men who were attempting to carry on those industries were par- 
ticipating in the support of the great manufacturing industries 
centered in the natural points in the Hast, by paying an extra 
price for their products wherever it was necessary for the pur- 
pose of maintaining those industries. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. I do not have any hesitancy at all in voting for 
a duty on hides. It seems to me that the protective element or 
the philosophy of protection would justify that vote in that it 
would encourage cattle raising, and it might be and I think it 
would be a benefit to the producer of hides. I have the thought, 
though, that if we put a tariff on hides we would be justified 
in voting a compensatory duty on the article made from the raw 
material. That would be my theory. However, since there 
seems to be a conviction that there ought to be a protection on 
hides I have fully decided in my own mind to vote for a protec- 


tion on hides, no matter what would be the compensatory duty 


or whether any at all. In other words, I think that hides offer 
a very good item for a protective argument. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Compare it with the situation we have now. 
It appears that in 1922 the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, considering the silica industry of the country, found 
that in places there was strong competition with Belgian silica 
sand. It evidently was desired to stimulate the silica-sand or 
glass-sand industry in this country, principally dealing with 
the West because these sands out there can not be shipped 
any long distance. So they placed a duty of $4 a ton on silica 
and crude silica. But after collecting the duty for about six 
months the Treasury Department then held that crude silica 
did not include silica sand from Belgium, although that sand 
is 98 per cent silica and although the duty was put there for 
the very purpose of meeting the competition from that particular 
sand, because there were also in the free list “sands free.” 
The result was that there was no duty attempted to be collected 
on silica sand from Belgium. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. In just a moment, when I shall have finished 
the thought I have in mind. There was no duty collected on 
it. Out in the western country, where the competition is with 
Belgian sand, water-shipped from Belgium at a little over $2 
a ton to that point, those industries could not continue. They 
started up during the period of the application of the tariff duty 
on Belgian silica sand, and then stopped. They are unable to 
get any contract for the sale of sand at a price above $5.50 a 
ton out there, which is not a price that will allow them to 
operate. In fact, they could not operate at a profit at a less 
price than $9 a ton, including the $5 shipping rate on the rail- 
roads. As I said, $5 is about $5 cheaper than any other kind 
of raw material is shipped for, because they are trying to start 
upon that industry. 

Glass works have started on the Pacific coast. It is only a 
regional industry out there, but they have started with the 
purpose of supplying that section with glass from their local 
factories. The demand for silica in the form of silica sand is 
rapidly increasing. In fact, it has increased from about 9,000 
tons in 1927 to about 39,000 tons in 1928. While the market is 
not very large for silica sand out there, the market will be 
exceedingly large for the sand at the rate at which the glass 
factories are increasing their demand. The question is, Shall 
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the great sand deposits of that section of the country, where 
the analysis shows them to be just as good as the Belgian 
sands, be allowed to be made use of? We have one concern 
now that has been in operation for some time, and it only 
operates because it is under contract. It can not operate when 
the contract ends. Their sand is just as good as the Belgian 
sand, but unless a duty is placed upon the importations of 
Belgian sand those plants can not operate. There is no ques- 
tion about that, because the condition is right there. The 
mining costs and the transportation costs are there. If we put 
on the proposed rate, it will add $4 a ton to the cost of glass. 
The compensatory duty has been carried in the 1922 act and in 
the present bill. 

Mr. FESS. The question on which I would like to have the 
Senator give me light is as to the cost of transportation from 
the mine to the place where the sand is to be used, and whether 
it is prohibitive. 

Mr. PITTMAN. As I said, the rate that is offered now to 
this little concern that is trying to operate in Nevada is $5 
a ton to the glass plants. The cost of mining and loading and 
unloading makes the total actual cost of operation, which does 
not include overhead or depletion nor taxes nor anything like 
that, $7 a ton. 

Mr. FESS. What is the capacity to supply our needs without 
depending upon the Belgian output? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The geological reports show enormous de- 
posits of this high-grade sand. Wherever we have found rock, 
as the Senator very well knows, of a volcanic origin that con- 
tains a great deal of silica, the silica being a very hard rock 
and almost impervious to the action of water and the atmos- 
phere, in the breaking up and disintegration of that rock the 
other materials in the rock wash away in the form of clay soil, 
and we have a residue of white sand called silica sand. 
Throughout the entire United States there are deposits of that 
kind. Greater deposits will be found in a volcanic country, 
although in a granitic country a great deal of it will be found. 
Of course, the so-called perfect deposit depends apparently 
upon almost perfect conditions; but there are in New Mexico 
enormous deposits of what they call white sand. It was en- 
deavored to put that section of the country into a park be- 
cause it is so beautiful. There are great deposits in California 
and Nevada and other Western States. 

If we apply this duty, it may be said that it will add $4 a 
ton to the cost of glass; but there is hardly any glassware that 
sells for less than $250 a ton and up to $2,000 a ton. I do not 
think that will be any tremendous added burden on the people 
of the country. On the other hand, if we start up little indus- 
tries here and there throughout the country, where the popula- 
tion is not very great and where the transportation facilities 
are poor, the result will be that we will not only give added 
employment to the men who like to engage in this industry 
but we will be furnishing a local market for all of the farmers 
in that section of the country. 

I may say that there are certain sections of this country like 
my own State and like the whole broad West where the dis- 
tances and obstructions are great and transportation is scarce 
and high; where the farmer can only attain a proper degree of 
prosperity when there is a local market for his produce, as the 
farmers of the eastern section of the country find a local market 
for their products. What we who are representing those States 
are attempting to do is to develop every possible resource in 
that section of the country so that one development may aid 
another development. 

We have the opportunity right here in this case, not to open 
up any great industry, for sand only moves a short distance, 
but if the owners of the sand deposits can send the sand to 
manufacturing plants in near-by territory, as a result, there 
will be scattered throughout that section little enterprises; 
each enterprise will employ men, and those men will buy farm 
products which are produced in the vicinity. I think it is a 
worthy proposition; yet the only answer that we hear to our 
argument is the question, “ Well, how much is imported?” I 
say that there is enough imported to prevent the establishment 
of that industry in the West. That is evident; the letters and 
the testimony show that to be so. We are asked, I repeat, 
“How much is imported?” Not much, but four times as much 
was imported in 1928 as was imported in 1927; and the im- 
portations will keep on increasing. The question is one purely 
of determination as to whether we feel that we should add $4 
a ton to the glass manufacturers and have this industry operate, 
or not have it operate. There is not any other question involved 
in the entire proposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nevada in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for the committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll 
for a quorum, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Edge 
Ashurst Fess 
Barkley Fletcher 
Black Frazier 
Blaine George 
Blease Gillett 
Glenn 
Goft 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 


Howell 
Jones 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McNar. 
Metcal 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pittman 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Ransdell Walsh, Mont, 
Dill Heflin Reed Wheeler 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada in 
the nature of a substitute for the committee amendment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I merely wish to state what 
the amendment is. It proposes to restore the House provision 
of $4 per ton upon silica and crude silica. That was the rate 
provided in 1922, and that was the duty provided in the bill 
as it passed the House. As I have already stated, the matter 
really only affects the western section of the country. The 
glass works now being established on the Pacific coast are 
buying Belgian sand because it comes over there in ballast and 
is sold at a price with which sand produced two or three hun- 
dred miles from there can not compete. The manufacturers are 
willing to buy the domestic sand, and they have started plants 
there, but they say they can buy sand shipped all the way 
from Belgium so much cheaper that they will not, under present 
conditions, buy the domestic article. If we want this industry 
to grow in the West we have got to retain the House provision. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
free list? 

Mr. PITTMAN. 
intended to be on the free list. The Treasury Department, how- 
ever, interpreted Belgian sand which is 98 per cent silica to be 
sand, and accordingly it is on the free list. I am making the 
distinction between silica sand and sand in the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do not desire to pro- 
long the debate upon this amendment; and I am sorry to find 
myself in disagreement with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PirrMaN]. Nevertheless, in the consideration of other items 
previously disposed of I have taken the position that where 
imports were negligible the duties advocated by the committee 
in many instances were unjustified, and I think a similar situa- 
tion exists in this case. 

Approximately one-fifth of the cost of the material in a batch 
of glass is glass sand. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator said the position of the committee 
was unjustified. The committee has stricken out the duty. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I referred to other instances. The 
Senator misunderstood me, 

Mr. FESS. Oh! I thought the Senator meant this one. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have attempted to resist increases 
or high duties where the committee had advocated them on 
previous items where imports were negligible; and I therefore 
take the same position concerning this item, and am endeavoring 
to argue in support of the position taken by the Finance Com- 
mittee, 

Sixty per cent of the material in a batch of glass is composed 
of glass sand. The Summary of Tariff Information informs us 
that the value of glass sand at Antwerp, free on board ship, is 
about $1 a ton. Therefore this duty is approximately 400 per 
cent ad valorem, as advocated by the Senator’s amendment. I 
am informed that they are able to lay down this glass sand 
at the dock in San Pedro, Calif., at about $4 a ton. The pro- 


Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 


Is silica sand now on the 


It is on the free list to-day, but was not 
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posed duty of $4 a ton would bring the cost of glass sand at 
San Pedro to approximately $8 a ton. 

As has been pointed out in the debate, the domestic produc- 
tion of glass sand, estimated in 1927, was 2,000,000 short tons. 
In 1928 the imports, principally from Belgium and principally 
to the West coast, were approximately 38,000 tons. It will 
therefore be seen that the imports are about one-third of 1 per 
cent of the domestic production. 

The Senator contends that this amendment, if adopted, would 
affect only the west coast. I am not entirely certain that that 
is the case. Approximately 61 per cent of the glass sand pro- 
duced in the United States at the present time is produced in 
West Virginia and eastern Pennsylvania. It is now being laid 
down from these domestic mines, in the Pittsburgh market at 
approximately $4 per ton. If we take the base of $1 per ton 
free on board ship at Antwerp, Belgium, it is obvious that they 
can lay down the foreign sand on the Atlantic seaboard for 
about $4 per ton. The estimated freight from the seaboard to 
the Pittsburgh market would be approximately $3 per ton, 
making the total cost of imported glass sand at Pittsburgh 
approximately $7 per ton. 

If a $4 duty is imposed upon this sand, it would cost the 
Belgian producers of glass sand approximately $11 a ton to 
lay down this sand in the Pittsburgh market, which is about 
$7 above the cost of that sand produced domestically now laid 
down in the Pittsburgh market. Therefore if the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nevada is adopted, with this 
wide spread between the cost of the imported sand and the 
domestically produced sand, it is quite obvious that there will 
be an opportunity for the domestic producers of sand to elevate 
the price and thereby increase the cost of glass to consumers 
in the United States. 

We should not determine this issue on the duty which the 
committee has imposed upon glass. That, it seems to me, is an 
entirely different subject, and should be considered upon its 
merits. I believe that the protective theory should not be car- 
ried to the point where we are willing to impose exorbitant 
duties upon products produced in the United States when it is 
obviously done for a particular situation, and not done with the 
entire industry and the production of the United States in view. 

Therefore I trust that the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nevada will be rejected. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, just a second to answer what 
the Senator has said. 

As far as the small importation is concerned, I will say that 
the importations at the competitive points on the Pacifie coast 
have increased 400 per cent between 1927 and 1928. The reason 
why there have not been any great importations is because these 
plants have just started up; but the plants are increasing in 
size. 

As to the other question, as to the 400 per cent, if the original 
product cost $100 and it took a $4 duty to make it competitive, 
no one would hesitate to impose the $4 duty; but because the 
original product costs only $1 a distinction is drawn as to add- 
ing the $4. The reason it appears to be 400 per cent is because 
the original product itself is so cheap. As I say, if it were a 
$100 product and it took $4 to equalize it, we would not hesitate. 
Because it is a $1 product we hesitate. 

Just one other proposition: 

The Senator from Wisconsin says he does not desire to have 
a tariff that affects certain sections of the country only. It is 
impossible to have a tariff that does not affect different sections 
of the country differently. It depends on what the different 
sections produce. For instance, we have a tariff on manufac- 
tured articles that applies only to States where they have manu- 
factures. Therefore we might say, “We can not vote for a 
tariff on manufactures because it does not apply to us.” 

The so-called backward States, which some one has criticized, 
at the present time have only one chance of developing indus- 
tries, and that is in raw materials. If you give us that chance, 
we will start to develop. 

As a matter of fact, it is shown that the plants on the Pacific 
coast will take Belgian sand, and are taking it now, because 
it is so cheap. It is true that if we put a duty of $ on it, it 
will increase the cost of glass by that amount; but, if there is 
60 per cent of sand in the glass it will not increase the cost 
of a ton of glass over about $3. What is an additional cost of 
$3 in the case of glass which varies in price from $250 to $2,000 
a ton? The added cost carried to the public means nothing 
at all. You have the comparison on the one side of causing the 
public to pay $3 a ton more for glass which sells for $250 to 
$2,000 a ton, and on the other side you have the establishment 
of little mining communities throughout this country that will 
furnish local markets to the farmers in that section of the 
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country. I say to the Senator from Wisconsin, who is such a 
strong friend of the farmer, that the only hope for the develop- 
ment of farming in many of the wide spaces of the West, owing 
to the enormous cost of transportation, is to give an opportunity 
of development of such resources out there, so that those farm- 
ers may sell their products. 

That is the situation in which we find ourselves in this whole 
matter. If we do not get this duty, then, as the glass industry 
grows on the Pacific coast, the Belgian industry will continue 
to grow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment, 
in the nature of a substitute, of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PITTMAN] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES (when his name was called). The senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily absent, and I have 
promised to take care of him. I find that I can transfer my 
pair with him to the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WaTrER- 
MAN], and I do so, and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). The senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] is unavoidably detained. 
I have a general pair with that Senator, and therefore I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. PATTERSON (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
WacNER]. I transfer the pair to the senior Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DENEEN] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLEASE. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Kean]. I understand that if he were present 
he would vote “ yea,” and if permitted to vote I would vote 
“nay.” Until the Senator from New Jersey returns I would 
like to have it understood that I have a pair with that Senator 
without having it announced every time there is a vote. 

Mr. COPELAND. My colleague [Mr. Waangg] is unavoidably 
detained. I think he will be here later in the day. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BIngHAamM] with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. GLass]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosprnson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson]; and 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackerr] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Krne] is necessarily detained by illness. 
If present, he would vote “ nay.” 

I also desire to announce that the junior Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr, Caraway] and the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STEPHENS] are necessarily detained on official business. 

I announce the temporary general pair of the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] with the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Govu.Lp]. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—27 
Kendrick 
MecNar 
Norbee 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
NAYS—44 
Howell 
Keyes 
La Follette 
McKellar 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norris 


Phit 
8 
Reel. 
Schall 
NOT VOTING—23 
Pine 
Robinson, Ark, 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Glass McMaster Shipstead 
Gould Overman Stephens 
So Mr. PrtTMAn’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
beginning to-morrow, and for the balance of the week, the tariff 
bill shall be considered, to the exclusion of all other matter, 
beginning at 10.30 in the morning and running to 5.30 in the 
afternoon. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, why does the Senator want 
to change the time of meeting from 10 o’clock and the time of 
adjourning from 6 o’cloek to 5.30? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the proposal. We will meet at 10 
o'clock, and there will be a half hour in the morning to take 
care of whatever may be brought up, and there will be a half 
hour before we conclude for the day, between 5.30 and 6 
o'clock. We will not change the time of meeting or the time of 
adjournment. I simply ask unanimous consent that, beginning 
to-morrow and for the balance of the week, everything shall be 
excluded fronr discussion, beginning at 10.80 and running until 
5.30, except the tariff bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is, between 10.30 and 5.30 there shall 
be nothing else considered except the tariff bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the request. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why make it apply to the late afternoon? 
As a rule, we have not been considering anything else up to 6 
o’clock but the tariff bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. When? 

Mr. BARKLBPY. If it is necessary to set aside a half hour 
in the morning for other matters, it certainly ought not to be 
necessary to set aside a half hour in the afternoon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Since last Wednesday evening, when we ad- 
journed, up to this morning, 4 hours and 50 minutes have been 
consumed in the discussion of the tariff bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The discussion of other subjects was at the 
beginning of the sessions, not at the end. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been all the time consumed on the 
tariff bill. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator does not mean that the half hour 
from 10 to 10.30 and the half hour from 5.30 to 6 o’clock could 
not be used on the tariff? 

Mr. SMOOT. The time could be used for any purpose. 

Mr. FESS. It could be used for any purpose, but on the 
tariff bill if there were nothing else to be discussed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, what I do not understand is 
the necessity for setting aside a half hour at the end of the day, 
when we have not been considering anything else at the end of 
the day but the tariff bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. There may be some matter that could be acted 
upon in the half hour. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Utah a question. What is to be the effect of this agreement? 
Does it mean that a Senator can not discuss some other subject 
if he desires? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it does not. It means that we are going to 
give more time to the discussion of the tariff bill. 

Mr. DILL. And the Senator is asking unanimous consent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am asking unanimous consent that beginning 
to-morrow at 10.30, from that time until 5.30 in the afternoon, 
no other matters shall be discussed by the Senate with the excep- 
tion of the tariff bill. 

Mr. DILL. I will object to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to suggest to the Senator that he 
modify his request by taking out the exception after 5.30 and 
just say beginning at 10.30 until the close of business on any 
day nothing but the tariff shall be discussed. A half hour is 
enough for anything else. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will modify it in that way. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I am not going to consent to limit 
debate so that we can not discuss anything else except the tariff 
bill. I shall object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington 
objects. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we are making no headway. I 
am told by Senators on this side, I am told by Senators on the 
other side, and coalition members, as they are designated—and I 
have not so designated them in the past—that we are not making 
headway. If we are going to pass this bill we must have some 
kind of an understanding. If whoever can speak for the coali- 
tion will tell me that they are opposed to a committee amend- 
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ment, I will be perfectly willing not to discuss it at all, but to 
have a vote upon it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am very sure the Senator from 
Utah will recognize that upon a proposition of this kind no one 
is authorized to speak for the so-called coalition, nor is anybody 
authorized to speak for the Democratic side. I dare say that 
the same applies to the other side. I feel quite sure that the 
Senator will be unable to speak for those on his own side. This 
is a matter which is addressed not to any coalition or to any 
party organization; it is addressed to each Member of the 
Senate individually. 

Mr. SMOOT. Practically speaking, that is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Washington in- 
dividually has raised an objection. I trust the Senator from 
Washington will reflect apon the matter, and see if he can not 
accede to the request. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have no objection to an agree. 
ment that no other business shall be transacted except business 
relating to the tariff bill, but that was not the Senator’s request 
The Senator’s request was that there be an agreement that 
there should be nothing else discussed except that, and to that 
I shall object. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me say to the Senator from 
Washingtcn that the agreement in any other form would accom- 
plish nothing, because there is and has been very little time 
consumed in the actual disposition of other business, so that an 
agreement that no other business should be transacted would be 
of very lit le consequence. For instance, to-day the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. BrookHArtT] addressed the Senate upon matters re- 
lating to the subject of prohibition. No action was taken, but 
of course time was consumed. I do not mean to say it was not 
consumed profitably, but unless there is some agreement that 
the discussion shall be confined to the tariff bill—and I dare 
say that would be liberally construed—it would be useless to 
have any agreement. At the present time I can not think of 
anything else which would require discussion. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, what would be the Chair’s ruling 
if this agreement were entered into and a Senator attempted to 
discuss some other subject? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would have no right to 
interfere unless some Senator should make a point of order 
against the relevancy of the remarks, in which event the ques- 
tion would be submitted to the Senate as to whether the Senator 
should be permitted to proceed, 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. BRATTON. If the Chair should hold that the matter 
then being discussed did not bear directly upon the tariff bill, 
would the Chair hold the Senator out of order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As the Chair has said, it would be 
a question for the Senate to determine as to whether the Sena- 
tor should be permitted to proceed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, Mr. President, the ulti- 
mate decision would not rest with the Chair; it would rest 
with the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate would have to pass 
upon the question, of course. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. As to whether or not the Senator 
was in good faith discussing the tariff bill, or whether his re 
marks were quite outside of the scope of the tariff discussion. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I want to make my position clear. I have not 
spoken very much during this debate, and I do not intend to 
speak very much about the bill, except that when the question 
of shingles comes up I may want to speak for a few minutes; 
but this is a proposal for a very drastic departure from the 
long-established form of debate in the Senate, and it to me 
marks a precedent to which I can not consent. I think it is 
a precedent which should not be established in this body. It 
goes to the very root of a free forum, which the Senate has so 
long been, and because of that principle I shall not consent to 
any such agreement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to modify my proposal 
somewhat. The Senator from Nebraska has just suggested to 
me to make the agreement apply from 12 o’clock on. Will not 
the Senator from Washington agree to that? 

Mr. DILL. The same principle applies, Mr. President. I 
will not agree to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
objects. 


The Senator from Washington 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I beg Senators to confine them- 
selves now to the bill and let us get it through. If we are not 
going to do that, let Senators be men and say that they are not 
going to allow the bill to go through. I know there are enough 
votes here to change the rates. I am not going to insist upon 
them. 

What I want to do is to get the bill into conference. The 
Senate can then decide, after the conferees have agreed, 
whether they want the bill or not. I know there are votes 
enough to defeat it, but when it goes to conference I as one 
of the conferees am going to try to carry out the wishes of the 
Senate. I beg of Senators to let us pass the bill in some form. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the remarks of the 
Senator from Utah prompt me to say a word or two. This is 
the third tariff bill which has been considered by the Senate 
during my service here. I can see no difference between this 
tariff bill and any other tariff bill. The conditions requiring 
tariff legislation are no more imperative now than they were in 
1922. They are no more imperative now than they were in 
1913. I am sure they are no more imperative now than they 
were in 1909. There was at none of these times this constant 
dinning away at speed with respect to the disposition of the 
questions involved. Why should there be now? Why should 
not the debate progress just in the regular orderly way with 
opportunity for full discussion of any item that comes up? 

I am in entire accord with the Senator from Utah in en- 
deavoring to confine the time of the Senate so far as possible 
to discussion of the particular bill before us, but the idea of 
getting it rapidly into the hands of the conference committee 
does not address itself to me with any particular force at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have been a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee when we passed all the tariff bills mentioned, including 
the act of 1909. I have never before experienced what we see 
here now in the consideration of the bill before us. Not only 
during the last week but nearly every day since we took up the 
bill some extraneous matter has been brought in to take two or 
three or four hours of time. That never before happened in 
the consideration of a tariff bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I can not agree 
with that statement. I have not observed that the regular 
orderly course of proceedings, while the bill has been before 
the Senate, has been in any degree different from the regular 
orderly course of debate in the Senate. Indeed, Mr. President, 
I undertake to say, as I said the other day, that there has been 
perhaps less distraction from the very matter before us than 
with most of the important legislation which comes before the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have nothing more to say. 
Let us go on with the bill and do the best we can. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to add to what the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] said—that there probably 
has never been a tariff bill in the recollection of any of those 
of us who are here to-day where there have been recesses taken 
from day to day, with the Senate convening at 10 o’clock in the 
morning six days in the week and remaining in continuous ses- 
sion until 6 o’clock in the evening. I believe the record in 
regard to this bill, as far as giving attention to the bill itself 
is concerned, has never been equaled before. Of course I do 
not know positively about that, but I think if the record were 
looked up it would be found that we did not in the past follow 
the course that has been followed in the consideration of the bill 
now before us. 

Let us stop wasting time talking about the procedure. Let 
us drive our horses ahead and go along as fast as we can. The 
clouds will lift after while, and before we know it some day we 
will take a spurt and adopt two or three hundred amendments 
in two or three hundred minutes. Under the ordinary pro 
cedure in the consideration of any important bill we have to 
go through something of this kind. It must be remembered that 
the country is getting larger, the tariff bill is bigger, and we 
are simply emphasizing every day that the way we have been 
considering tariff bills from the beginning of our country down 
to now has been unscientific. We have put into the bill now 
before us already an amendment that will revolutionize the 
consideration of tariff bills in the future. 

I regret this delay as much as the Senator from Utah does, 
but there seems to be no other way out. Let us go on and do 
the best we can, and eventually we will get through. If we do 
not get through this month, we will get through next month, 
Let us have the happy thought in our heurts that our successors, 
when they come to consider a tariff bill, will not have to go 
through this rigmarole, and they will not have a logrolling 
consideration of the bill either by the committee or by the 
Senate if we shall keep in the law the amendment to which we 
have already agreed, 
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Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I wish to offer a resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the further consideration of the tariff bill (H. R. 
2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, 
to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect American 
labor, and for other purposes, be postponed until the day following 
the disposition by the Senate of the Vare case in the regular session 
of the Congress, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution (S. Res. 148) sub- 
mitted by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Brease] will 
lie over one day under the rule. 

The clerk will report the next amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 38, paragraph 208, mica, in line 
24, the committee proposes to strike out “30 per cent” and 
insert “25 per cent,” so as to read: 


Mica splittings, 25 per cent ad valorem, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee just stated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I had intended discussing the 
two amendments to paragraph 208 as made by the Finance Com- 
mittee, namely, the amendment just reported by the clerk, and 
the amendment with reference to waste, scrap, and ground 
mica. However, I shall not discuss the amendments and shall 
not at the present time offer any opposition to them. 

I have made a somewhat close study of this paragraph. It 
deals with manufactured and unmanufactured mica. It divides 
unmanufactured mica into several different classifications. I 
am thoroughly convinced that the whole paragraph relating to 
mica as it now stands is unbalanced and is discriminatory in 
the highest degree in favor of the manufactured products and 
against the raw materials of that product. I am convinced that 
no action the Senate might take with reference to the two 
amendments would remedy the evil or to any considerable ex- 
tent would mitigate the evil. I have therefore concluded, so 
far as I am concerned, that I shall hold this contest in abey- 
ance and when it is in order I shall offer a substitute for the 
entire paragraph, a substitute which I think can be written so 
as to do equal justice to the manufacturer and to the producer 
of the raw material, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator, as I understand it, reserves the 
right to offer the amendment when the bill reaches the Senate? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am going to ask the Chair again to rule 
upon the question of whether the acceptance by the Senate of 
the committee amendment will preclude me, when this item is 
reached later in Committee of the Whole, from offering a sub- 
stitute for the whole paragraph. Will it then be in order for 
me to offer a substitute for the whole paragraph, or will I have 
to wait until the bill gets into the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair believes the Senator 
will have that right in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I thought, and that is the 
course I shall pursue. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The Cuier CLerK. The next amendment is in paragraph 208, 
page 39, line 5, where the committee proposes to strike out “20 
per cent” and insert “5 per cent,” so as to read: 

Waste, scrap, and ground mica, 5 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to 
have a brief explanation as to whether this is an increase in 
the duty or a lowering of the duty and why the change is 
suggested. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I would like to make one or two observations about the 
amendment which will probably answer the question, 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wishes, I can tell why this 
amendment was made. I think it will be agreeable to all con- 
cerned, as I understand it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I do not wish it to be understood that 
either this amendment or the one just agreed to is agreeable 
to me. But I thought it was useless to oppose the amendments 
now as I propose later to offer a substitute for the whole 
paragraph. 

With reference to the particular amendment now before us, 
a very remarkable thing developed upon inquiry. At this time 
the amendment groups waste, scrap, and ground mica together 
and reduces to 5 per cent the duty of 20 per cent carried in the 
present law. The duty in the present law, however, does not 
apply to waste and scrap mica. It applies only to ground mica. 
The rate is fixed at 20 per cent. Waste is not mentioned in the 
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paragraph, but in the so-called “catch-all” clause of the Dill 
“ waste,” without specifying of what kind, but waste generally, 
is subjected to a duty of 10 per cent. 

Under that provision waste and scrap mica have been intro- 
duced into the country at the rate of 10 per cent ad valorem. 
So that we have here together two different articles—scrap and 
waste are about the same thing—one dutiable under the present 
law at the rate of 10 per cent and the other dutiable under the 
present law at the rate of 20 per cent; and they have both 
been reduced to a common level of 5 per cent under the Senate 
committee amendment; and that, too, Mr. President, in spite of 
the fact that ground mica is a manufactured product, while 
waste and scrap mica are not manufactured products but are 
the raw materials of ground mica. It is a most remarkable 
combination. Here it is proposed to impose the same duty upon 
both the raw material and the finished product, notwithstanding 
that in previous legislation they are differentiated—one, the 
finished product, having been admitted at 20 per cent, and the 
raw material having been admitted at 10 per cent. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I am not just clear on the other two products 
which are included in the paragraph, but speaking of ground 
mica, the rate on which has been reduced, as the Senator has 
said, from 20 per cent 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said the rate has been reduced from the 
duty carried in the House bill. 

Mr. EDGE. The duty carried in the House bill of 20 per 
cent has been reduced to 5 per cent, as the Senator from North 
Carolina has stated. However, the exports of ground mica are 
very much in excess of the imports; in fact, from the records 
of the last year or two the imports have actually been negligible, 
there having been, I think, only 150 pounds of ground mica 
imported last year. So the natural reason assigned for reducing 
the duty from 20 per cent to 5 per cent is that the exports are 
quite large, while the imports are practically nil. Away back 
several years ago the imports were quite large, but for the last 
few years, as the record demonstrates, they have been nothing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I myself am not disposed to controvert some 
reduction in the rate on ground mica. I was commenting upon 
the inconsistency in these particular rates. 

Mr. EDGE. I might say, if the Senator will permit a further 
interruption, that I am of the opinion that that paragraph 
should be divided. 


Mr. SIMMONS. It should be divided. 


If we are to provide 
that ground mica is entitled to no protection because there are 
no imports into the country, then we will have scrap and 
waste, the raw material out of which mica is prodyced bearing 


a duty of 5 per cent, with no duty on ground mica. It is because 
of just such discriminations and inconsistencies and crudities 
as that, running through the whole of the paragraph with re- 
spect not only to the different classifications of raw material but 
with respect to the differential in the rate as between the fin- 
ished product and the raw material, that I think the situation 
can not possibly be met except by a substitute for or a rewriting 
of the whole paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before we pass 
from this paragraph I invite the attention of the Senate te the 
fact that the Senate Finance Committee, at least, has been 
moved to reduce the rate upon china clay from $2.50, as pro- 
posed by the House, to $1.50; to reduce the duty on silica and 
to reduce the duty, at least, on waste and scrap mica. So I 
wish to inquire if that action on the part of the committee evi- 
dences the policy of the Finance Committee to reduce the rate 
on all raw products? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it does not. On 
cut and trimmed mica the Senator will notice the rate reported 
by the committee is 35 per cent. On ground mica the rate 
was 20 per cent in the act of 1922, 20 pér cent under the House 
bill, and 5 per cent under the committee amendment. On 
waste the rate is 10 per cent under the act of 1922, 20 per cent 
in the House bill, and 5 per cent in the bill as reported by 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

The testimony before the Finance Committee was that there 
were no importations at all of waste; in fact, we are exporting 
it. So why should there be a duty of 10 per cent iniposed 
upon it? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senate should bear in mind 
I am not arguing against the wisdom or the action of the com- 
mittee in the reduction of this particular duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator refers to the policy? 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. On the last three items that 
have been considered, practically all being raw materials, the 
Senate Finance Committee was apparently induced to reduce 
the rate; and I wanted to understand whether that was a gen- 
eral policy of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. In consideration of the last item relative to 
silica it developed that in 1927 9,000 tons were imported into 
the United States. Every pound of it went to California; out- 
side of that which went to the ports of California, none came 
into this country. It was for that reason, and that reason only, 
that the committee felt as though a duty of $4 a ton was not 
necessary, and that such a duty should not be imposed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ought to add gypsum to the items 
to which I have referred. The Finance Committee was induced 
to reduce the duty on gypsum as well. 

I am moved to make this inquiry because I discover that in 
the State of Connecticut, for instance, as the Senate has here- 
tofore been advised, there were increased duties provided upon 
44 of the 52 leading products of that State, but that a reduction 
was urged and secured upon clay used in the manufacture of 
paper, which is produced in the State of Connecticut; a reduc- 
tion in the duty on gypsum was suggested by the Manufacturers’ 
Association of the State of Connecticut because gypsum is not 
produced in the State of Connecticut, but is a raw material 
used in the manufactures of that State; and I wondered how 
far we are to understand that this policy finds expression in the 
work of the Finance Committee in putting raw materials on the 
free list and manufactured products on the dutiable list. 

Mr. EDGE and Mr. BRATTON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I think that that can only be 
decided by an investigation of each item as it may be reached 
covering various kinds of raw materials. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am calling attention to four in 
succession, 

Mr. EDGE. Of course, even calling attention to four is hardly 
a basis for suggesting that any principle as intimated by the 
Senator from Montana runs through the bill. 

Perhaps I may be anticipating what the Senator has in mind, 
but, referring to the removal of the duty on manganese, for 
instance, when that item is reached I think there will be a very 
strong case presented—at least it seemed to me in the committee 
that a strong case was presented—because of the situation 
existing in the trade and the imports and exports and production 
of that particular raw material. I do not think we can discuss 
the rate on any raw material except with the facts in each in- 
stance before us, as we have had them before us when we dis- 
cussed the duty on the various raw materials which we have 
thus far considered, including gypsum and the others. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The commodity mentioned by the 
Senator might be added to the list, making five. 

Mr. EDGE. When the Senate reaches the various other 
paragraphs, as we have reached those to which the Senator from 
Montana has referred, the facts will be disclosed, including the 
importations, home production, the ability of local mines or 
domestic mines to produce the material. 

However, I do not think we can assume that there has been 
any general policy in regard to the rates of duty on raw mate- 
rial or infer that the committee has followed any specific policy 
from the action it has recommended in any particular case. I 
think that to do so is going a little beyond the facts. We have 
tried—I am sure I can speak for myself, and I think, perhaps, 
for some others—in so far as any policy is concerned to secure 
the facts, to obtain the evidence under oath, and then when- 
ever it seemed to be possible or proper to do so to recommend 
reductions. As a matter of fact, it has been charged that the 
rates carried in the bill are entirely too high, as has been evi- 
denced in the Senate during recent hours, for when the com- 
mittee has recommended a reduction, generally speaking, it has 
been quite difficult to have it accepted by the Senate. So I 
doubt if we are ever going to get any of the rates in the bill much 
lower if even the reductions recommended by the committee are 
not accepted by the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Thus far the reductions recom- 
mended seem to be almost entirely on raw materials. 

Mr. EDGE. No, Mr. President, very far from it. We will 
show in the very next paragraph, that relating to pottery, re- 
ductions in the rates on the finished article as compared to the 
rates proposed by the House committee. 

Mr. BRATTON obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will not the Senator from New Jersey 
agree also—— 


I yield first to the Senator from 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want, in reply to the Senator from New 
Jersey, to suggest that the amendment to which he refers as 
a reduction in the rate on chinaware is a reduction of the 
House provision ; but the House provision raised the rates mate- 
rially above those provided by present law, and the amendment 
recommended by the committee, if adopted, will also increase 
the rates above those in the present law. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I do not want to take the time 
of the Senate to discuss the paragraph unt4j it shall be reached; 
but there is one item in the pottery schedule on which, as I 
recall, a duty of 70 per cent, as provided by the House bill, has 
been reduced to 55 per cent. I refer to the type of china 
known as bone china. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The committee proposes to reduce the rate 
in the present law on bone china? 

Mr. EDGE. Give us credit at least for reducing rates in 
the bill from those provided as it reached us. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, before we pass from para- 
graph 208 I desire to ask the chairman of the committee what 
change is made in this bill as compared to existing law with 
reference to the raw material. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, under the present law on mica 
valued not above 15 cents per pound, the duty is 4 cents a 
pound. é 

Mr. BRATTON. So that no change has occurred in that 
section. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House provided a duty of 4 cents a pound 
and the Senate committee allowed 4 cents a pound. On mica 
valued above 15 cents a pound the act of 1922 provided a rate of 
25 per cent; the House provided a rate of 2 cents a pound and 
25 per cent, and the Senate committee provided the same 
rate as the House. 

Mr. BRATTON. Those are the only two kinds of raw 
materials in the paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
on cut or trimmed mica the rate under the act of 1922 was 30 
per cent; the House provided a rate of 30 per cent, and the 
Senate committee recommends an increase in that rate to 35 
per cent. 

On splittings the act of 1922 provides a rate of 30 per cent; 
the House bill provided a rate of 30 per cent, and the Senate 
committee reduced that rate to 25 per cent. 

Mr. BRATTON. Just there will the Senator from Utah 
explain briefly what moved the committee to make that re 
duction? 

Mr. SMOOT. The decrease in the rate on mica splittings will 
affect a commodity not produced in the United States except 
experimentally. It did not seem necessary to the Senate Finance 
Committee to provide a rate of more than 25 per cent, which 
is generally the rate in the basket clause in this schedule and 
other schedules in the bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator pernrit an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. BRATTON. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Splittings are really raw material for further 
manufacture. 

Mr. BRATTON. I understand that. How does the domestic 
production of mica valued at 15 cents a pound or less compare 
with the production of mica valued at more than 15 cents per 
pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are no tables, and the committee was 
informed that it was almost impossible to segregate them. 

Mr. BRATTON. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next passed-over amendment 
will be reported. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In paragraph 211, on page 40, line 
15, at the beginning of line 15, it is proposed to strike out 
“40 cents per dozen pieces and,” so as to read: 


Earthenware and crockery ware composed of a nonvitrified absorbent 
body, including white granite and semiporcelain earthenware, and 
cream-colored ware, terra cotta, and stoneware, including clock cases 
with or without movements, pill tiles, plaques, ornaments, charms, 
vases, statues, statuettes, mugs, cups, steins, lamps, and all other 
articles composed wholly or in chief value of such ware; plain white, 
plain yellow, plain brown, plain red, or plain black, not painted, 
colored, tinted, stained, enameled, gilded, printed, ornamented, or 
decorated in any manner, and manufactures in chief value of such 
ware, not specially provided for, 45 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to make a suggestion 
to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me inquire of the Senator first if he desires 
me to offer the amendment which I intend to propose to the 
amendment at the bottom of the page, or does he desire to take 
up the amendment in line 15? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was going to suggest to the Senator that 
we might avoid considerable discussion, and save a good deal of 
time, in view of what the Senate in all probability will do, if 
we could agree to the amendment on line 15, and also agree to 
the Senate amendment on lines 18 and 19, except so far as the 
amendment substitutes “55” for “50,” and then strike out the 
rest of that section, and—— 

Mr. SMOOT. And leave the rest of the paragraph, Mr. 
President—the amendment on line 20. Mr. Beaman has just 
called my attention to the fact that the wording of that amend- 
ment is hardly correct. — 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I agree that if it is going to be 
adopted, it ought to be changed. 

Mr. SMOOT. It must be changed; and I have the change 
ready to offer now, or after the other two amendments are 
agreed to or rejected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is all right. It will be entirely agree 
able that that be offered; but I want to make the same sugges- 
tion with respect to it that I would make with reference to the 
present language. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator from Utah will agree 
to this proposal and leave this matter as suggested by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. Otherwise it is bound to lead to long dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I feel that it is only proper at this time to 
offer the substitute for this language as submitted to me by the 
drafting bureau. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say that I have seen that draft. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator certainly agrees that this provi- 
sion should be adopted in place of the other. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; that is, as an amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

I send the amendment to the desk and ask that it be stated. 
It proposes to strike out the amendment on line 20, page 40, 
down to the end of line 24, and to insert the matter which I 
ask to have read. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it, 

Mr. HARRISON. If this substitute should be adopted, then 
we will be permitted to vote it down afterwards, will we not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, that is understood. This is just a substi- 
tute. 

Mr. HARRISON. We do not want to get caught here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This will be in the same status as the 
present amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just perfecting the amendment. 
Senator desires, I will make an explanation of it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The substitute amendment will 
be stated. 

The LxecIsLaTivE CLERK. On page 40, it is proposed to strike 
out lines 20 to 24, inclusive, and insert the following: 


On cups not imported with their saucers, and saucers not imported 
with their cups, and on plates, any of the foregoing valued at not more 
than 50 cents per dozen, 10 cents per dozen; on cups imported with 
their saucers, and saucers imported with their cups, valued together at 
not more than 50 cents per dozen cups and dozen saucers, 10 cents per 
dozen separate pieces, 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not know that the Senator from Utah 
had the floor. I am perfectly willing to take it either way. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will not take the time to make 
the explanation, now that it is agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. It has not been agreed to yet. 

Mr, BARKLEY. What I was going to suggest—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to be heard befére we vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator 
from Utah yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. What is being done 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand what is being done, but it has 
not been done yet. 


If the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah is sit- 
ting down, and I addressed the Chair some time ago. I wonder 
why I have not the floor, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah had 
the floor. The Senator from Utah having yielded the floor, the 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought the Chair had recognized the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think we are all trying to reach the same 
end. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will 
Nebraska yield to me just for a suggestion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to make a suggestion myself; That is 
what I got the floor for. I would have had it made long ago 
if Senators had let me alone. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, both in the suggested substi- 
tute that has been read from the clerk’s desk and also in the 
printed amendment is this language: 


Valued at not more than 50 cents per dozen, 10 cents per dozen; 
on cups and saucers imported as units, valued at not more than 50 
cents per dozen units, 10 cents per dozen. 


I desire the attention of the Senator from Utah, because I 
am trying to get some information. 

If I understand this language, the same language appears in 
the proffered substitute. Cups and saucers that are valued at 
50 cents and less per dozen have a 10 per cent specific tariff 
that does not apply to cups and saucers if the value is more 
than 50 cents per dozen. Is not that right? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, the point occurs to me—there may be 
some explanation of it that I do not know anything about— 
why is it that we are going to levy a heavier tariff on cheap 
cups and saucers than on the more expensive ones? It seems 
to me that is contrary to the very theory under which we build 
up the tariff. If there is some reason for it, I should like to 
have it stated. 1 do not understand it. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. COUZENS. As I understand, that is where the compe- 
tition comes in—not on the higher-priced goods. The Senator 
will find that it frequently occurs in tariff bills that the rate 
is higher on the low-priced goods than it is on the higher- 
priced goods. There is no reason for raising the tariff on the 
higher-priced goods, because the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad is not apparent; but on the lower- 
priced goods the competition is keener, and the difference in the 
cost of production at home and abroad justifies the tariff, at 
least in the opinion of the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, that explanation to quite an 
extent appeals to me; but it still leaves us in this position, it 
seems to me, that in proportion to what he is buying, as far as 
tax is concerned, the poor man is paying a higher tax than the 
rich man on his cups and saucers. Does not that follow? 

Mr. COUZENS. That absolutely follows; but—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to avoid that if there is any possible 
way of doing it. 

Mr. COUZENS. 1 do not see how we can avoid it if we are 
going to base the tariff on the difference in cost at home and 
abroad. In other words, if the men out of work and the indus- 
tries engaged in the manufacture of cheap goods are the ones 
that suffer, those are the ones that have to have the tariff. 
It does not necessarily follow that the others have to have it 
because they do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, this morning I was called out 
by a delegation of laboring men in the pottery business, and 
they called attention to the very thing I have stated—that the 
effect of the amendment of the committee was to put the biggest 
burden on the poor man. They were complaining about it, as 
I understood, although I must say that I have not had any 
time to devote to this pottery schedule, and I have not devoted 
any time to it. 

I understood from the beginning that the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. McMaster] was going to make a specialty of this 
schedule, and he has done that. Unfortunately, I find from his 
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Office this morning that he will not be able to be here for some 
time yet on account of illness of a very serious nature in his 
family. They tell me also that he has devoted a great deal 
of time to this schedule, and accumulated a good deal of infor- 
mation on it. I did not intend to do anything about it, because 
I confess my ignorance of it, until these men called on me this 
morning. That point appealed to me right away. It seemed 
to me—perhaps there is no escape from it, but it seemed to me— 
that on the basic, fundamental principle we were wrong in 
taxing the poor man’s cups and saucers higher than we do the 
cups and saucers of the more wealthy class. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne 
braska yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr EDGE. Did I understand the Senator to say that the 
delegation that waited on him yesterday was composed of men 
employed in the potteries? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BDGE. And did I understand the Senator further to 
say that these men did not want this extra protection? 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I understood. I did not have 
time to go over the matter with them sufficiently to be sure, but 
I understood that was their position. 

Mr. EDGR. I am amazed at that statement, because I will 
say without reservation that all the information the committee 
has had from representatives of the industry—and we have 
affidavits and stacks of information that I think the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] has in his possession—from 
potters’ unions and associations has been asking for this duty; 
in fact, asking for a much higher duty in order that their 
employment shall continue. 

Supplementing the very able answer of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr, Couzens], which practically covered the matter, 
the committee ascertained, through samples exhibited before 
the committee, that importations of this cheap type of table- 
ware from Germany, Japan, and other parts of the world were 
at such low landed cost that a specific duty was absolutely 
essential. An ad valorem duty, unless very high, would not 
have amounted to a hill of beans. You can buy a complete 
decorated dinner set made in Japan at an average price of 
$12.80. You can easily see how little a dozen cups or saucers 
would cost. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


I will say to my friend from New Jersey that 
I have here a letter from the president of the National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters that was brought to my desk just 
a few minutes ago, and I will read the last paragraph of it: 

We will greatly appreciate your support in the rejection of the 
amendment reported by the Finance Committee, and the retention of 
the rates in paragraphs 212 and 213. 


Mr. EDGE. Of the House bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. He undoubtedly means paragraphs 211 and 
212 when he says that. 

Mr. EDGE. He means the retention of the provisions of the 
House bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment we are considering now is in 
paragraph 211. 

Mr. EDGE. Yes; but if the Senator will permit me, his cor- 
respondent apparently prefers the House bill; and if the Sena- 
tor will consult his copy of the House bill, he will find that the 
same rate of 10 cents per dozen pieces exists without any limi- 
tation that the value must be less than 50 cents a dozen. In 
other words, it applies everywhere. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would have some sympathy with that, I 
will say to my friend. Let me say right on that point that I 
believe, even though from the cost-of-production theory there 
was not any reason for doing it, I would prefer to have this 
apply all the way up than to stop. 

Mr. EDGE. Speaking personally, I should be entirely sat- 
isfied with the House provision; but the reason for the limita- 
tion, as it were—50 cents over and under—was the obvious 
fact, at least it so impressed the committee, that a specific rate 
of duty of 10 cents per dozen for chinaware costing above 50 
cents a dozen soon reached a point where it did not amount to 
much. I am entirely satisfied with the House provision, how- 
ever. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me ask the Senator a question; and I am 
asking it only for information. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne 
braska yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not at present. I desire to ask the Senator 
from New Jersey a question. Is 50 cents a dozen rather a 
high price or a low price for cups and saucers? 
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Mr. EDGE. The price of the competing imported ware that 
came to the committee’s attention and prompted this limitation 
was inostly under 50 cents a dozen. 

Mr. NORRIS. How high does it go? 
me that information? 

Mr. EDGE. I can not give the Senator that information 
without consulting the data here. It, however, goes up to 
almost any figure. Of course, it is perfectly obvious that a 
specific rate of 10 cents per dozen on chinaware costing a hun- 
dred dollars, and so forth, would be ridiculous; so we simply 
tried to differentiate, 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; a specific rate would not be enough there. 

Mr. EDGH. That was the committee’s viewpoint. 

Mr. NORRIS. In other words, if we are going to tax it as a 
luxury, this much a dozen on cups that cost a thousand dollars 
would not be anything. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. If Senators prefer the House bill, I have not 
the least objection to agreeing to the provision of the bill just 
as it came from the House. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sena- 
tor that the Senate, in our opinion, does not prefer the House 
bill, nor does it prefer the recommendation of the Senate com- 
mittee. If the Senator and those who now appear so anxious 
to increase these rates on the poorer people who buy this cheap 
china insist on these increases, it will take about three days of 
time here before we will finish the consideration of this one 
item. We have been led to believe that the Senator might recede 
from his insistence. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope Senators will allow me to finish; I am 
about through. I want to ask another question. How do these 
rates compare with those in the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. The present law does not include the provision 
for 10 cents per dozen pieces. 

Mr. NORRIS. The other is just the same in every other 
respect ? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the ad valorem is the same in all other 
brackets. 

Mr. NORRIS. The only change from the present law is the 
addition of this 10-cent specific duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The present law provides 50 per 
cent for the second class and that is raised to 55 per cent. 

Mr. GOFF and others addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
has the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to reply to what the 
Senator from Montana has said. I think the Senator from Mon- 
tana, instead of thinking of the present law, is thinking of the 
bill as it passed the House. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I have the present law before 
me. There is a straight 45 per cent on the one class and a 
straight 50 per cent on the other class. This bill fixes a specific 
rate of 10 cents in addition to the 55 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. My statement was that we would disagree to 
the amendment, and the only change after that action would be 
the acceptance of the 10 cents per dozen provided for in the 
House bill. That is what I stated. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Quite right. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, Mr. President, let me make a statement 
before I yield the floor. Of course, this item will be subject to 
amendment again when the Senate reaches the stage in the con- 
sideration of the bill when individual amendments will be in 
order. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. McMasrssg], as I 
said a while ago, has devoted a great deal of time to this sched- 
ule, and has accumulated a great deal of information on it. 
He was anxious to participate in the debate on the schedule, but 
for reasons I have explained already, it is impossible for him to 
be here to-day. I told his secretary this morning, when he could 
not give me any definite idea as to when the Senator could come 
to the Senate, that I did not feel disposed to ask the Senate to 
delay consideration of this schedule, and, much as I regretted to 
do it, that I thought we ought to go on without waiting for him, 
and later on, when he would probably be in the Senate again, 
he could offer any individual amendment he wanted to present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, let me say, in reply to that 
suggestion, I realize that the Senator from South Dakota has 
given a certain amount of study to this question, but we are pre- 
pared to go on with the consideration of it if it is desired to do 
so. I personally would not feel justified in asking that it go 
over on account of the absence of the junior Senator from South 
Dakota, but if the Senator from Nebraska or the senior Senator 
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from South Dakota [Mr. Norsecx] desire to have this section 
go over on account of the absence of the junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McMasres] I should have no objection to 
that; but we are prepared to go on with it now. 

Mr. NORRIS. The secretary of the junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McMaster] has told me that it is uncertain 
as to when the Senator can come back to the Senate. It might 
be a few days, or it might be two or three weeks. I have al- 
ready explained to him that under the circumstances I did not 
think we had any reasonable right to ask the Senator from Utah 
to postpone the consideration of this item. It would not make 
much difference, anyway, because later on the Senator from 
South Dakota will be able to offer any individual amendments 
he may desire to submit. 

Mr. EDGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that the debate 
on this paragraph be limited to five minutes on the part of any 
one Senator, 

Mr. GOFF, Mr. NORBECK, and Mr. BARKLEY addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORBECK. I do not want to object, but I want to get 
into the debate a little bit. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wanted to get in a little bit, too, but I 
just wanted to get along and expedite the matter. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. What became of my unanimous-consent 
request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There was objection. 

Mr. NORBECK. I objected to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Jersey 
yields to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I wish to state that my under- 
standing of the amendment of the Senate committee which 
appears on lines 20 to 24, in paragraph 211, page 40, which was 
superseded by the change proposed by the Senator from Utah, 
was objectionable, for the reason that on cups, saucers, or 
plates valued at not more than 50 cents a dozen there was sug- 
gested a rate of 10 cents a dozen. The objection that was 
advanced by those with whom I conferred-——and they were un- 
questionably the same people with whom the Senator from 
Nebraska and others conferred—was that if the cups, saucers, 
or plates were valued at 51 cents, then the duty of 10 cents 
per dozen would not apply and the cups, saucers, and plates so 
valued would come in under the free list and would come in in 
competition 

Mr. NORRIS. Not under the free list. 

Mr. EDGE. Under the ad valorem duty. 

Mr. GOFF. Weil, under the ad valorem duty. -As I under- 
stood further, when the committee waited upon me this morn- 
ing, and also upon the Senator from New York [Mr. Corezanp], 
they informed us that they intended to see or had seen the 
Senator from Nebraska, and that it was their wish that all of 
the’ committee amendments be eliminated so as to restore the 
House language as the House bill came to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate. They advanced the argument at that 
time that it would not only guarantee employment to American 
labor that might otherwise be thrown out of employment but 
that it would at the same time protect the manufacurer. 

There were present in this committee not only the representa- 
tives of the manufacturers but the representatives of organized 
labor. I did not see this committee in conference with either 
the Senator from Nebraska or the Senator from New York, but 
I understand that the senior Senator from New York saw the 
committee, and saw them subsequent to their interview with 
me, and that they also saw the Senator from Nebraska, and 
that the manufacturers, as well as the representatives of the 
labor employed in the production of these cups, saucers, and 
plates, stated that each side would be perfectly satisfied, and 
that the American product would be materially aided if we 
could agree to eliminate entirely the Senate committee amend- 
ment and go back and adopt the House bill as it stood. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Jersey yield? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to withdraw the com- 
mittee amendment and then vote upon the one amendment, to 
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provide 10 cents per dozen pieces, found on line 15, without any 
further discussion at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. I must object to that. There has been dis- 
cussion over on the other side, and there is going to be a little 
over on this side, now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator object to the—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent, if I can get per- 
mission of the Senator, that the debate on any amendment to 
this paragraph be limited to five minutes on the part of any one 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GOFF. I have no objection, I will say to the Senator 
from Mississippi, but I will ask the Senator from New York 
kindly to state whether or not my version of this interview is 
as he understood it. 

name PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator from New York for 
that purpose. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from West Virginia has stated 
the situation exactly as presented to me. For my part, I would 
like to see these amendments discarded and the bill passed as 
it came from the House, and that is the wish of those who are 
employed ; it is the wish of the industry in my State, which is 
one of the largest producers of this product, and I hope that 
may be the decision of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, I ask—— 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 
permit this question? Did not the committee which interviewed 
him have in its membership representatives of the manufac- 
turers? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, Mr. President, I again ask unaninrous 
consent—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. If we are going into a haphazard, intermit- 
tent discussion of the merits of this proposition, based on an 
interview somebody had with a Senator, then I am going to 
object to all limitations of debate, so that we may go into the 
merits of the whole schedule. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to discuss 
the merits, and am ready to start now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not until I ask unanimous consent again, so 
that we will know where we are. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate amendnrents—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is a request pending. 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think the debate has al! been 
relevant. This is a very important item. I do not think we 
ought to limit debate at this time, and I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that all the committee 
amendments to paragraph 211 be disagreed to with the excep- 
tion of the amendment on line 15, where the amendment is to 
strike out the language providing for a duty of 10 cents a dozen 
pieces, and that we vote upon that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRISON. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment in line 15. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I started to ask the chair- 
man of the committee where this amendment would leave us as 
compared with the present law? How much increase would 
there be over the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senate wants to include what the House 
put in, 10 cents per dozen pieces, on line 15, and 10 cents per 
dozen pieces on line 19—and I wanted that included in my 
unanimous-consent request—that would be the only increase 
there would be over existing law. 

Mr. NORBECK. There is sonre increase being asked for by 
the pottery industry then? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the increase from 50 per cent to 55 
per cent would be rejected if my unanimous-consent request 
were agreed to. 

Mr. NORBECK. I think we have reached the time when 
some one should tell us the reason for the request for an 
increase, 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought that had been done already by the 
Senator from New Jersey. I do not think the Senator from 
South Dakota was in the Chamber. 

Mr. NORBECK. I have been in the Chamber all the time 
since this matter was reached. I was standing on the other 
side of the Chamber. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota have any objection to the unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; if it results in increasing rates with- 
out an explanation or justification for it, I certainly do. If 
this industry comes and asks for a tax upon the people of the 
United States the burden of proof is upon them to show why 
they should have it and why the rest of the country should 
bear an additional burden. 

Mr. SMOOT. My request is not that this amendment be 
agreed to. My request is that the Senate vote upon the amend- 
ment providing for 10 cents per dozen pieces; that is all. I 
propose that the Senate shall vote upon that, and all the other 
amendments will be disagreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand the request of the 
Senator from Utah is that all of the amendments proposed by 
the Senate committee be withdrawn except with respect to the 
one On line 15 and the other on line 19, which propose an in- 
crease of 10 cents apiece, and that the Senate vote on that 
increase, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is my unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will put the request 
again. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRISON. I objected to it a while ago, and I am cer- 
tainly going to object again, so that we can get along with the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard, and the 
question is on agreeing to the amendment on line 15. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
inquiry. 

Mr. REED. Who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has the floor now. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before we vote on that provision 
for 10 cents a dozen I think some explanation ought to be 
made to the Senate. 

The action of the House was an increase on nondecorated 
earthenware by the imposition of a specific duty of 10 cents a 
dozen in addition to the 45 per cent ad valorem carried in the 
1922 law. The House also put a similar specific duty on the 
decorated earthenware of 10 cents per dozen pieces. 

The Senate Finance Committee in looking into it found what 
seemed to the committee to be abundant justification for addi- 
tional protection against the very low-priced ware that was 
coming in mostly from Japan and partly from Czechoslovakia ; 
but we could not see any justification for putting an additional 
duty on the high-priced ware, because there the existing duty 
seemed to be a sufficient protection. 

There was the other problem on the high-priced decorated 
ware. There we found that the addition of a 10-cent duty on 
the very high-priced ware was just an empty gesture. It 
amounted to nothing. On earthenware that was quoted up to 
$50 a dozen a 10-cent duty amounted to no protection at all. 

There seemed to be a need of protection against the decorated 
earthenware throughout the whole range, and that is why we 
struck out the 10-cent per dozen specific rate and raised the 
percentage from 50 to 55. That meant a very greatly added 
duty in dollars and cents on the expensive ware, the rich man’s 
earthenware, and it meant a corresponding relatively small in- 
crease on the poor man’s earthenware. But in order to protect 
against the items where the greatest competition came—and 
that was the extensively cheap cups and saucers that were com- 
ing in from Japan—the committee put on the same specific rate 
that the House had put on the ware valued at less than 50 cents 
a dozen. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. I would like to ask the Senator to explain 
why the committee did not take the Senator’s advice that he has 
been giving the farmers: That whenever their cost of production 
becomes too high they should just diversify. That advice is just 
as applicable to the manufacturer as it is to the farmer. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania said the other day the most hopeful 
thing for the farmer was to go ahead and help himself. Is the 
manufacturer exempt from that advice? I noticed that the 
Senator did not include the manufacturer in his letters of advice. 

Mr. REED. The manufacturer has been trying to better his 
own condition. 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; by asking the public to pay a bigger 
price for the goods he sells. 

Mr. REED. That is what the farmer wants. 

Mr. NORBECK. Certainly; but it is denied the farmer, while 
it is being granted the manufacturer. 
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Mr. REED. No, Mr. President; if any industry were produc- 
ing an enormous surplus of our products, as the farmer is doing, 
we would have exactly the same result that the farmer has seen. 
We know that because—— . 

Mr. NORBECK rose. 

Mr. REED. Wait until I finish. 

Mr. NORBECK. I just want to listen to the Senator. 
getting closer, so that I shall not miss anything he may. say. 

Mr. REED. I am delighted that the Senator is listening, 
and I shall try to see that he does not miss a syllable. In the 
bituminous coal-mining industry in my State we have had ex- 
actly the same phenomenon that occurred with the farmer in 
South Dakota. 

Mr. NORBECK. I want to challenge that statement right 
there. The farmer has not increased his surplus as fast as the 
population has increased, but the coal operator has increased it 
faster. 

Mr. REED. Very good; whatever may be the cause and what- 
ever may be the relative increase in both your farming industry 
and our industry which produces bituminous coal, we have a 
capacity and an output far in excess of the needs of the country, 
and both industries are depressed on that account. There is 
nothing we can do to help our bituminous coal industry in the 
way of a tariff or in the way of a coal relief bill, or any other 
method that I know of. It is the law of supply and demand 
that has brought about depression in that industry. It works 
just the same with the farmer. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator’s illustration is entirely unfair. 
He argues that agriculture has increased its surplus when it 
has not. Our exportable surplus is less than it was. We have 
to find a market in foreign lands for a smaller amount. We 
do not need to look for a new market. The coal industry has 
boomed and boomed and boomed until it can supply a market 
three times the size of the United States; the industry has 
suffered as a result of that sort of competition. The comparison 
is utterly unfair. The idea that depression in agriculture is due 
to an increased surplus is an utter fallacy. We have to deal, 
and I hope we can deal, with these problems upon the facts as 
they exist instead of the facts as we glance them from some 
newspaper headlines. All the farmer needs, according to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, is more efficiency. He ought to 
have more efficiency and help himself in that way. But here 
the American business man comes in and says, “I need help. 
Dig into your pockets, you farmers, and help me, so I can keep 
going ”’ 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would like to say to the Senator from 
South Dakota, as one who has voted consistently, as he knows, 
for every farm relief bill, that in my opinion the farmer will 
suffer more if we have unemployment in the industrial centers. 
I am greatly interested in this particular problem which is 
being presented by the Senator from Pennsylvania, because my 
State is the chief State in the pottery business. The industries 
are going out of business because of the competition which has 
come in in recent years from Czechoslovakia and Japan and 
other foreign lands. If it goes on and we have a bread line in 
the great industrial centers of the Hast, there would be less 
demand than there is at present for the wheat raised by the 
farmer in the West and the Northwest. 

Mr. NORBECK,. Let me say that I appreciate the fact that 
the Senator from New York has always had a national view. 
He has been as consistently fair with the farmers as other 
sections. I know it was said that the eastern Senators could 
not be fair to the farmer and be reelected, but he is one 
eastern Democratic Senator who believed in a fair deal for the 
farmers, and he is the only one among the eastern Democratic 
Senators who was sent back here reelected by a big majority. 
Eastern voters are not unfair to the farmer if they under- 
stand the situation. We have had too much misunderstanding 
here. 

The high-tariff argument the Senator from New York is mak- 
ing is my own argument. For 40 years I have said the same 
thing. There is, however, a difference between a high tariff 
and a higher tariff and a still higher tariff. Anyhow I have 
a great deal of tolerance with the Senator’s views and I do not 
challenge them at all. I am addressing myself to those who 
say that the law should not help anybody, but that the farmers 
should help themselves, that they only need more efficiency and 
more diversification. If business can not make a living at 
mining coal, why not let them make typewriters or threshing 
machines? It is as feasible as the plan they offer us. They 
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have reminded us of the fact that we have raised too much 
wheat and too few bananas. They forget our climate is cold. 

Mr. REED. Coming back to earthenware and china, and the 
argument would be just the same if it were corn or wheat, in 
1923 we produced $36,000,000 worth of earthenware in the 
United States. That has shrunk steadily down to $31,000,000 
last year. The domestic production is 18 and a fraction per 
cent less than it was five years before. The decrease has not 
been irregular, but has been a steady decrease each year. The 
1928 production was 18 per cent less than in 1923. That was 
not because the people of the United States bought fewer dishes 
or bought less china and earthenware. They bought just as 
much as they ever bought in the earlier years, and the differ- 
ence was taken up by imports of the same articles which 
increased from $14,000,000 in 1923 to approximately $18,000,000 
in 1926, the same in 1927, and the same in 1928, an increase in 
imports of 26 and a fraction per cent. That is not conclusive, 
of course, but it is well to bear in mind that the domestic pro- 
duction went down 18 per cent in those five years and the im- 
ports went up 26 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. According to information from the Tariff 
Commission the imports of all sorts of china in 1925 were $17,- 
185,789, in 1926 a little over $18,000,000, in 1927 nearly $20,- 
500,000, and in 1928 a little over $17,900,000. This indicates 
a decrease of almost $3,000,000 from 1927 to 1928, and prac- 
tically a level in import figures from 1925 to the present time. 

Mr. REED. I think there is a mistake there some place. 
The figures I have show a decrease from 1927 to 1928. I can 
not imagine where the difference comes in between the Senator’s 
figures and mine. The figures I have for 1927 are $18,248,000. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will tell the Senator from the table given 
me to-day by the tariff expert who sits beside the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] that the total imports in 1927 were $20,- 
229,272 and for 1928 were $17,771,824. 

Mr. REED. All right, Mr. President. Let us take the figures 
given by the Tariff Commission so there can be no question 
about it. The imports in 1920 were $10,000,000; in 1921 nearly 
$12,000,000; in 1922 nearly $12,000,000; in 1923, $16,000,000 ; in 
1924, $16,000,000; in 1925, $17,000,000; in 1926, $18,000,000; in 
1927, $20,000,000 ; in 1928, $17,900,000. The trend of increase in 
imports is shown just as plainly by these figures as by the fig- 
ures of the potters’ association which I was first giving. 

I am told by the Association of Potters that the increase in 
German importations between 1923 and 1927 was from $2,000,- 
000 to $4,400,000, and the increase in the Japanese importations 
between 1923 and 1927 was from $2,700,000 up to $3,997,000. 

There are about 46 potteries now surviving in the United 
States; 8 have failed and have gone out of business in the 
past three years; 6 of the'46 are said to be notoriously un- 
successful; that is, they are “running in the red.” I have no 
figures about their operations. But the 40 who constitute the 
most prosperous group of potteries had last year 10,008 kilns 
of ware as their output. That is one way of describing the 
amount of their output. Their output was the contents of 
10,003 kilns. Back in 1923 the same companies produced 12,458 
kilns, a decrease of 19.5 per cent in the five years. The wages 
they paid have decreased from $14,250,000 to $12,200,000 in 
1928. Their total sales in the three years—1925, 1926, and 
1927—-were $69,000,000 of pottery; and on those sales the net 
profits in the three years of the 36 firms that sold that $69,000,000 
worth were only $413,000, or one-sixth of 1 per cent per year on 
the sales. 

Why is that and why have we raised the tariff? It is simply 
because the wages that are paid in that industry in the United 
States are three and one-half times as much as those being paid 
in Germany and in Czechoslovakia, four times as much as those 
being paid in Holland, and eight times as much as those being 
paid in Japan. 

I myself have been through the pottery factories in the center 
of Japan. I have seen the kind of labor that is employed— 
women, girls, boys, a great many of the coolie type of labor. 
They are paid only as much for 8 hours of work as an Ameri- 
can workman is paid for 1 hour’s work. See the utter 
impossibility of competing with that kind of labor in that indus- 
try. They make the same type of articles out of the same type 
of clay; they fire it in the same way. One can not tell, except 
by the mark on the bottom of the plate or on the cup or the 
saucer whether it was made in Japan or the United States. 
Therefore, if we have no tariff, it will simply close up our pot- 
teries in the United States and throw out of occupation the 
people who are now getting twelve and a half million dollars in 
wages. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to me? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator from Pennsylvania know 
whether in Japan and Germany and Czechoslovakia and Great 
Britain, or any other countries that make chinaware, which is 
sent into this country they use the tunnel or the beehive kiln 
system? 

Mr. REED. I do not know. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator knows that there is quite a dif- 
ference in the cost of manufacture, depending on the use of the 
two systems? 

Mr. REED. Yes. My impression is that they use exactly the 
same type of kiln that we do, but I am not sure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What type is that? 

Mr. REED. I think we use the tunnel kiln here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We are beginning to use the tunnel kiln, 
That is one of the real troubles with the pottery industry. The 
industries in countries that are using the tunnel kiln are very 
prosperous, but many of those which still cling to the old-fash- 
ioned beehive kiln are in difficulty because they can not compete 
with the more modern methods of manufacture. The Tariff 
Commission very fully sets that out in one of its reports. 

Mr. REED. We also find that situation in a number of other 
instances; but it is perfectly obvious that with any type of 
kiln we can not compete with an industry that is paying wages 
which are only one-eighth of those being paid here. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. As one who has not studied this question but 
who wishes to get the truth about it, I am very much interested 
in what the Senator from Pennsylvania is saying, and I am 
particularly interested in the question propounded to him by 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Barktey], for, as I look at it, 
there is involved in it a very important factor for us to con- 
sider. Even though it be true that wages are very much less 


in Japan, still the consumers in America ought not to be re- 
quired to pay for the tariff that is going to be necessary to 
keep going a system of production that is admitted to be in- 
efficient if there is a method by which efficient work may be 


done. 

Mr. REED. Absolutely not; I agree with the Senator from 
Nebraska as to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know about these different methods; 
I can not describe either one, of course; but it seems that, 
though what is known as the tunnel system is more efficient 
and more modern, a good many of our manufacturers are not 
using it. Whatever effect that may have on the whole problem 
is something that we ought to know all about. 

Mr. REED. Absolutely. 

Mr. NORRIS. While it may not settle or determine the 
question, I think that it is a very important thing to know. 

Mr. REED. Absolutely. In 1922, when we legislated on the 
tariff on window glass, we based our legislation on the methods 
in use at that time, but the method has changed twice since 
then. The method of producing window glass which was used 
in 1922 has practically disappeared from the world in the seven 
years that have since elapsed. The same transformation is go- 
ing on, apparently, in this industry; but the countries keep step 
in that movement. As we change our methods of producing 
window glass, we derive no advantage over Belgium, for the 
Belgian manufacturers also change their methods. The differ- 
ence in production cost runs along parallel. They are all 
awake; the world is in close touch, 

Mr. NORRIS. I concede that. 

Mr. REED. An improved method developed in Germany is 
adopted here and also in Japan. 

Mr. NORRIS. But we ought before we levy a tariff to require 
the recipients of that tariff, surely at least within reasonable 
limits, to adopt the most efficient and modern methods of 
production. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator is undoubtedly right. If in 
a tariff law we ever set about to protect inefficiency we would 
be in hopeless difficulty. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. All we can do is to try to make an. industry 
modern and efficient, and if somebody is not modern in his 
methods and is not efficient in his application of them he is 
going to fail, but he need not blame it on us. 

I have more information as to the development of the tunnel 
system of kilns in Japan. It is not now at hand, and I do not 
want to nrake any guess at it, but I will get it for the Senator. 
It was the factor I have stated that led us to add this increase 
in duties. We have been pretty chary, we think, in increasing 
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the rates sent us by the House, but it did seem, in view of the 
representations of the men employed in the pottery business, 
the workmen who, by their association representatives, came 
and laid these facts before us, that a slight increase was jus- 
tified. I think that that has been the impression of the Senators 
who to-day have talked with the representatives of the men 
employed in that industry. We ought not to leave them any 
longer suffering from a continuous decline in employment while 
we watch the place of their output being taken by imports from 
countries where cheaper labor is enrployed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Just a moment. I wish to ask the Senator 
a question. I was wondering why in the amendment which 
was added to paragraph 211 the committee start at 50 cents 
and fix the price at 50 cents instead of a dollar. 

Mr. REED. Frankly, I myself would have been delighted to 
see it made a dollar. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is not a question of whether we are 
individually delighted with a thing, but rather the welfare of 
the industry and the welfare of the workers employed in it. 
Unless we can have a degree of protection which measures the 
real difference between the price paid American labor and the 
price paid in Japan or Czechoslovakia we are not going to do 
the industry any good. 

Mr. REED. That is true; and personally I thought it ought 
to be a dollar, but the majority of the committee did not think 
so and I submitted to the decision of the majority. 

Mr. COPELAND. I notice that Senators on my side of the 
aisle are willing to accept the House language provided that 
the words “10 cents a dozen” are omitted. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, some of us over here are 
not willing to accept any increase over the rate in the present 
law. We are willing to leave the rate as it is in the present 
law, but we are not willing to support any increase. As the 
bill passed the House there is a somewhat greater increase 
than the Senate committee recommends, although both of them 
provide substantial increases. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me say in reply to the Senator from 
Mississippi that if we are to leave the rate where it is and 
to afford no more protection than that afforded by the present 
law, we are not going to help the industry a particle. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will say to the Senator that my col- 
league from Kentucky [Mr. BAarKLry] has some figures as to 
the profits of some of these poor manufacturers who have not 
received sufficient protection, and those figures speak in very 
loud words as to whether or not the industry needs further 
increases in tariff duties. 

Mr. COPELAND. I suppose those figures relate to high- 
grade china, 

Mr. HARRISON. They relate to the profits which the manu- 
facturing concerns are making. 

Mr. COPELAND. I take it they do not relate to the hotel 
china, the cheap china, the sort of china we are making here 
in competition with that produced in central Europe and Asia. 
If we are going to consider this bill at this time on its merits, 
each individual item must be considered in relation to the in- 
dustry and to the effect upon labor. So far as this bill is con- 
cerned, I assume that it never will be in such shape that I 
can vote for it, but when an item is reached which is so impor- 
tant to my State as is this particular item it is my purpose, so 
far as I can, to bring about more protection than we have 
at present, because, unless I am deceived, there is great need 
in the State of New York and in other States where pottery 
of this type is made for higher protection than is accorded 
under the present law. 

Of course, I shall listen with great interest to what the 
Senator from Kentucky may say, but, as at present advised 
and from the information I have, I am convinced that unless 
this industry is to die in certain sections of the country there 
must be more protection afforded than is afforded at present. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
has the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I had hoped that we might 
dispose of these two paragraphs without much discussion, and, 
both privately and otherwise, I have made every effort I could to 
facilitate the consideration of these two items, which are more 
or less closely related, but, inasmuch as they have been dis- 
cussed, I desire very briefly to lay before the Senate what infor- 
mation I have been able to gather with reference to the pottery 
industry. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. Unless I misunderstood the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Reep], a few moments ago he made the statement 
that the Senate committee in considering this paragraph has 
slightly increased the rates as provided by the House bill. If 
he made that statement, I am quite sure he is wrong. A résumé 
of the different changes in paragraph 211—I will not take the 
time of the Senate to go over them now—will plainly indicate 
that we have slightly—no, decidedly—reduced in the total the 
rates as provided in the House measure. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will not the Senator—— 

Mr. EDGE. Just a moment. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator yield to me to reply? 

Mr. EDGE. I will yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
having directed my suggestion to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
has the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope before the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania proceeds to reply that the Senator from New Jersey will 
tell us what he means when he says that the rates have been 
“slightly ” or “decidedly” reduced. 

Mr. EDGE. It all depends upon the amount of material. I 
will be glad to answer the Senator—although the Senator well 
knows without an answer—that it is impossible to figure out 
what an ad valorem rate actually amounts to until there is 
known the total value of the goods involved. When a reduction 
is made of 5 per cent or an increase of 5 per cent it is a matter, 
of course, of computation as to whether the reduction or the 
increase, as the case may be, is large or small. So 1 will correct 
my statement to that extent. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, let me reply to the Senator from 
New Jersey by saying that if I suggested that we had increased 
the House rates, that was certainly an erroneous statement in 
every respect but one. The change from 50 per cent to 55 per 
cent and the elimination of the 10 cents specific rate does effect 
a slight increase in the very expensive decorated chinaware. 
In every other respect, as to both decorated and undecorated 
ware, the rate which we recommend is equal to or less than 
the House rate. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator from Kentucky 
will allow me further, I should like to add right there, in fur- 
ther answer to the Senator from Mississippi, that as nearly as 
we could figure the rate on the undecorated type of china, with 
the change proposed by the Senate committee, it is estimated 
that the ad valorem of 62% per cent will be reduced to 49.3 
per cent, or a decrease of 21 per cent in white undecorated 
ware. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in order to get the situation 
clearly before us, it might be well to state that under the 
present law undecorated earthenware bears a duty of 45 per 
cent. Decorated earthenware bears a duty of 50 per cent. 
Undecorated china has a duty of 60 per cent. Decorated china 
has a duty of 70 per cent. 

Of course, there is a wide difference. between earthenware, 
table articles, and china. It may be possible to make them 
out of the same sort of clay in some instances, but the process 
is entirely different. 

In 1926 we produced a total of $116,493,308 worth of pot- 
tery. That included all sorts of pottery. In 1927 we produced 
$111,612,000 worth, being a reduction from 1926 to 1927 of about 
$2,500,000. In 1927 we imported $20,229,272 worth of all sorts 
of pottery, and last year we imported $17,771,000 worth, repre- 
senting a reduction in imports practically equal to the reduc- 
tion in our domestic production. 

I take it for granted that we are interested in knowing, and 
I am especially interested in considering, whether the pottery 
industry in the United States is in distress; and if so, what 
portions of it, and the cause of that distress if it exists. 

The average equivalent ad valorem tariff now on pottery of 
all sorts coming into the United States is 61.14 per cent, which 
is a rather high tariff, considering the demand of the American 
housewife for certain articles of tableware which she pur- 
chases and uses. The proportion of labor cost in the production 
of this American pottery is $47.85 for each $100 worth. In 
other words, while the labor cost of producing pottery in the 
United States constitutes 47.85 per cent, the tariff on the pot- 
tery that comes into the United States is 61.14 per cent. So 
that the tariff now in existence on pottery coming into the 
United States is nearly 15 per cent greater than the total labor 
cost that goes into the manufacture of American pottery. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do. 

Mr. REED. Does not the Senator realize that the tariff is 
based on the foreign invoice price, while the percentage of 
American product, such as labor, is based on the American 
price? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes; I realize that the tariff is based 
upon the foreign-invoice value; but certainly the difference of 
15 per cent in the total labor cost of American pottery and 
the tariff we levy on it is something that has to be taken into 
cousideration when we consider an increase in the tariff in 
this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator to say that on 
earthenware and crockery the average ad valorem rate was 
61 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; 61.14 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That can not be. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because 45 per cent and 50 per cent are the 
rates in the existing law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; but the Senator does not take into 
consideration the 60 and the 70 per cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is porcelain ware. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am talking about all importations now. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator referred to earthenware and 
pottery. That was his statement. I am quite sure, if he will 
read the Recorp, that he will find that that is what he said. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Pottery, of course, as used there, is a 
generic term which includes all the products of the kiln. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator now takes in paragraph 212, 
which is the china and porcelain paragraph. That imposes a 
rate of 70 per cent ad valorem on certain grades. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand. I am talking about both 
paragraphs combined, and I use the word “pottery” to in- 
clude not only earthenware but chinaware; and that was in- 
cluded in the importations which I stated of $17,000,000 worth, 
and in the domestic production of $111,000,000 worth. I am 
talking now about both earthenware and chinaware. 

Of course, there is very little china—fine, high-grade china- 
ware—manufactured in the United States. We know that in 
the case of dinner sets, for example, there is only one company, 
the Lenox Co., which makes a very high-grade chinaware which 
is used in the American home and to some extent in the Ameri- 
can hotel. The difficulty here arises largely on account of the 
cheaper grades of chinaware, where it is alleged that articles 
from Japan and Czechoslovakia and probably from Germany 
come in competition with the American product. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. I take it that the figures I am using are 
the same as the figures the Senator has quoted. I notice, for 
instance—and it is largely in the cheaper grades, as the Senator 
has just said—that the importations from Germany have in- 
creased 113 per cent from 1923, while the increase in Japanese 
importations has been about 48 per cent. So there has been a 
tremendous increase in the importation of these cheaper grades 
of china. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, there was hardly anything coming 
in from Germany immediately after the war, and almost any in- 
crease could have been figured up as 100 per cent. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to ask the Senator a question. There 
is some dispute here with regard to the correctness of his state- 
ment, which I think has a very important bearing on this 
question. 

The Senator has stated that the average ad valorem duty 
under present law on pottery, earthenware, and china—all in- 
cluded, as I understand, under the term “ pottery ”—is 61 and a 
fraction per cent. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] stated 
that the highest rate on any of these articles is 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


In paragraph 211, dealing with pottery. 
I should like, and I know a number of Sena- 
tors would like, to have that cleared up. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I am talking about paragraphs 211 and 212 
together. In paragraph 211 the highest rate is 50 per cent, 
but in paragraph 212, which deals with chinaware, the highest 
rate is 70 per cent; and, of course, that 70 per cent is a per- 
centage of the higher-priced products, which, of course, adds to 
the figure. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to get the Senator’s statement just as 
he really means it to be. 

Taking pottery, which includes both the articles in para- 
graph 211 and paragraph 212, as I understand—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is right. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator’s statement is that the average 
ad oe duty under existing law is a little over 61 per 
cent 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is conceded to be correct over 
here. Will the Senator indulge me further? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield further to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator started a few moments 
ago, when he was speaking of those who are engaged in the 
business, to give the profits of the concerns. Has the Senator 
that information? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am going to give that a little later. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that will be exceedingly valuable 
information. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Now, Mr. President, I wish to quote from a 
report of the Tariff Commission. 


In the period of 1926 to 1928 the volume of annual imports of 
earthenware and china— 


That includes everything— 


consisting, for the most part, of fancy art and novelty wares, has 
averaged two and three-quarters million dollars. The imports of 
earthen articles have been about equal in total value to the imports 
of china or porcelain articles. It is impossible to say what proportion 
of the imports of the above classes of pottery consists of articles like 
or similar to domestic products in types of decorations or in use. It 
is known, however, that a large part of the imported ware, particularly 
the relatively inexpensive fancy and novelty china articles from Japan, 
is dissimilar to any wares produced in the United States, and is not, 
for the most part, competitive with domestic pottery. 


This is a statement furnished me by the Tariff Commission 
to-day. 


Such articles obtained from Japan are purchased by the American 
public largely because the decorations are typically Japanese or the 
article itself is unusual. In addition, a not inconsiderable proportion 
of the imports from Japan consists of toy sea sets, for the most part 
composed of china. Similar articles are not made in the United States, 
and the imposition of high rates of duty on such wares increases their 
cost to the consumer without benefiting the domestic pottery industry. 


The imports to which this reference is made are the imports 
from Japan, largely, which have been referred to by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rerep] and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Epce]. 

Now, by way of comparison of the prices at which chinaware 
and earthenware—whichever it may be—are landed in the 
United States, I wish to quote some figures which have been 
furnished me by the Tariff Commission : 


Comparison of values of domestic and English 100-piece undecorated 
dinner sets, f. 0. b. New York. 
English, 12 sets per crate; domestic, 10 sets per crate, 


That affects only the freight. 

The cost in the city of New York per dozen of these English 
imported articles amounts to $11.20. That does not include the 
importer’s expenses in the city of New York, or any profit on 
the part of the importer. The comparable domestic article in 
New York is worth $10.28. So that the English imported article 
in New York, without any profit or any cost on the part of the 
importer, amounts to 92 cents per set more than the domestic 
cost laid down in the city of New York. 

On earthenware, that now bears a duty of 50 per cent under 
the act of 1922, the cost of laying down in New York an English 
importation amounts to $19.80 without any expense on the part 
of the importer in New York and without any profit to the 
importer, while the domestic article is laid down in the city of 
New York at $19.22. 

A white teacup and saucer—— 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 
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Mr. GOFF. I should like to ask a question in this connec- 
tion. If the Senator prefers that I delay it until he finishes, I 
will do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to go through this list first. 

Mr. GOFF. Very well. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Now I will give the Senator the figures on 
a white teacup and saucer imported fronr Germany. 

The price of the cup and saucer imported from Germany, laid 
down in New York, without the additional 10 cents per dozen 
tax which is proposed in the amendment of the House and in 
the amendment of the Senate committee, is 8444 cents per 
dozen. The selling price of the competitive domestic article is 
86 cents, but if we add the tax proposed in this amendment, 10 
cents per dozen of each class of pieces, which nreans 20 cents 
per dozen, considering the character of cups and saucers as 
double, we have a foreign price laid down in the city of New 
York of $1.045, compared with the domestic price for the 
domestic article of 86 cents per dozen. 

We have here the figures as to a white coffee cup and saucer 
imported from Germany, laid down in New York without the 
additional 10-cent tax, and without any profit to the importer, 
and without any cost to the importer in the city of New York, 
for $1.02 a dozen. 

Now we come to the higher grades of china, bearing a 70 per 
cent duty. Decorated china dinner sets, a hundred pieces, laid 
down in the city of New York, are imported from Germany ai 
$22.73, minus the importer’s profit and minus the importer’s 
cost in New York. 

Domestie decorated earthenware dinner sets, $19.22, and a 
domestic decorated chinaware dinner set, which is of the type, 
I presume, made by the only concern in the United States that 
makes china dinner sets, at $46.73. The $22.73 on the imported 
article from Germany, which corresponds largely with the 
American decorated earthenware dinner set, is without profit 
or cost in the city of New York to the importer. 

A china dinner set imported from Japan bearing the 70 per 
cent tax under the present law costs in the city of New York 
$24.19, without profit or cost to the inrporter. The same figures 
are given as to the domestic earthenware dinner set of com- 
parable decoration, of $19.22, and of the more elaborate and 
higher class American china, presumably manufactured by the 
Lenox Co., amounting to $46.73. 

. We have here a comparison of values of domestic and German 
assortments of decorated china, hotel ware, f. 0. b New York. 
The German imported article, without profit to the importer or 
expense in New York, amounts to $39.07. The American prod- 
uct laid down in the city of New York amounts to $39.62. 
There is a difference of 55 cents per set between the domestic 
article and the imported, but when we add profit of the im- 
porter in New York and the cost of handling in the city of New 
York the imported article will cost more than the domestic 
article of the type referred to. 

I have here data as to a decorated coffe cup and saucer im- 
ported from Germany, landed in the city of New York at $1.30 
per dozen, minus importer’s expenses or profits in the city of 
New York. We have here also figures as to a teacup and saucer, 
blue-print decoration, which has no comparable article of manu- 
facture in the United States, which is landed in New York at 
$1.06 per dozen. 

Mr. President, I desire now to refer briefly to the differences 
in the methods of manufacturing this earthenwure and china. 
In 1927 there were 55 domestic potteries, employing 13,395 wage 
earners, producing mainly earthen tableware, and four other 
plants reporting production of such ware as a secondary prod- 
uct. In 1925 there were 59 establishments, employing 13,480 
wage earners. Of the 55 establishments reporting in 1927, 34 
were located in Ohio, 7 in West Virginia, and 3 in Pennsyl- 
vania The industry is largely centered in East Liverpool, 
Ohio, which includes several potteries near by in West Vir- 
ginia. Trenton, N. J., is also an important producing center. 

I read now from a report of the Tariff Commission, which, 
of course, is impartial and nonpartisan: 


In the past two or three years there has been considerable unemploy- 
ment in some plants, accounted for in part by the greatly increased 
production by a comparatively few companies which have built new 
plants in which have been installed so-called tunnel kilns. 

The tunnel kiln, as the name implies, consists of a firing chamber 
800 feet or more in length. The ware to be fired is placed on cars 
which are automatically moved through the kiln at a fixed rate of 
speed. The movement of the cars is continuous, and production by 
this method is not economical unless the full capacity of the kiln is 
utilized continuously. The average domestic tunnel kiln is equivalent 
in capacity to from 8 to 10 or more of the ordinary old-type intermit- 
tent kilns commonly known as beehive kilns. The tunnel kiln, as com- 
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pared with the intermittent kiln, is more economical with respect to 
total fuel cost per unit of product, and a smaller number of employees 


is required for the former than for the latter type of kiln per unit of 
product, 


Mr. COPELAND. Are the factories about which the Senator 
is talking now making the high-grade china? They are not the 
ones making the cheap hotel china? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The factories to which I am referring are 
not making high-grade china comparable with the high-grade 
English china. There is only one company in the United States 
that makes that, and that is the Lenox Co., in New Jersey. 

Mr.COPELAND. But in speaking about where these factories 
are located, the Senator has placed them in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and some other States. As a matter of fact, the low-grade 
china, the cheaper grade of china, is made largely in New York 
State. So I assume the criticism passing upon that method of 
manufacture applies more to the high-grade china than to the 
cheaper grade. 

Mr. BARKLBY. This applies to all grades of china. 
not necessarily the china of high grade. 

I read further from this report of the Tariff Commission: 


The tunnel kilns installed by the largest producer in the country, 
the Homer Laughlin China Co., with plants in East Liverpool, Ohio, 
and in the adjoining town, Newell, W. Va., have greatly increased the 
productive capacity of this company. It is probable that at the present 
time the Homer Laughlin China Co. produces about 30 per cent in vaiue 
of the total domestic production. The additional unit the company 
proposes to build will materially increase the ratio of the company’s 
production to the total production. 

The enormous output of the tunnel kilns is largely absorbed by the 
chain stores which, for the most part, sell the less expensive articles, 
such as plates and cups and saucers, undecorated, or with comparatively 
inexpensive types of decorations. In fact, the large quantities required 


It is 


for the chain-store trade have made possible the somewhat extensive 


use of the tunnel kiln in this country. 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
if it is his purpose to compare the Homer Laughlin Co. pro- 
duction with the production possibly of some other manufac- 
turing plant in the same line of productivity? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I propose to compare wherever the produc- 
tion is comparable. I refer to that concern because the Homer 
Laughlin Co., located in East Liverpool, Ohio, with a branch 
in Newell, W. Va., produces a very large proportion of the 
cheap china articles that are found in the 10-cent stores of the 
United States, which, it is complained, are in direct competition 
with the cheap articles coming from Japan, Germany, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. GOFF. My question to the Senator is, Just because one 
manufacturing plant can so produce, is the standard of tariff 
protection to be levied against all the others according to the 
capacity of this one individual plant? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If it turns out that this one particular com- 
pany, which is the largest in the United States, has adopted 
methods of manufacture which enable it to compete with all 
classes of chinaware, whether made in the United States or 
imported from other countries into the United States, it does 
become a pertinent question whether we are to levy a tax that 
will operate as a barrier to modernized production of this uni- 
versal household product in order that we may sustain indus- 
tries that are not sufficiently progressive to adopt modern 
methods of manufacture, but still cling to the old-fashioned, 
out-of-date methods by which this article is produced. 

Mr. GOFF. Will the Senator state some other plant that 
maintains as efficient a tunnel-kiln process of manufacture as 
the Homer Laughlin plant? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not have a list of all the pottery manu- 
facturers in the United States, but I will state to the Senator 
that many of the other manufacturers are putting in the 
tunnel process, by which chinaware and earthenware are made 
more cheaply than by the old kiln process, which has been 
already described. In the production of high-grade chinaware, 
about which we are not speaking, there is in the State of New 
Jersey a very prosperous and very successful company which 
is using the modern methods of manufacture. 

Mr. President, 1 wish also to state that the particular com- 
pany of which I have just been speaking, the Homer Laughlin 
Co., has been exceedingly prosperous, so much so that it has 
declared dividends at the rate of 8 per cent on its capital prac- 
tically ever since its organization. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I do not yield just at this point, if the Sena- 
tor will excuse me. 

Mr. GOFF. I wanted to know just what company was de- 
claring this dividend of 8 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Homer Laughlin Co. The stocks of 
companies manufacturing table and kitchen ware, classified in 
paragraphs 211 and 212, are very closely held, and information 
regarding their financial status is not easy to obtain. The 
largest manufacturer of the above items in the United States, 
and probably in the world, is the Homer Laughlin China Co., 
which has 160 kilns and manufactures approximately 25 per 
cent of the entire United States production. 

This company has for many years paid 8 per cent on its 
$4,000,000 common stock, increased from two million since 1920. 
It has no funded debt, and the stock is very closely held. 
Poor’s Manual of Industries have dropped the company from 
their last two editions, as it is a close corporation and financial 
reports can not be obtained. 

Mr. Wells, secretary of the company, stated in his brief that 
his company and the second largest, for the past three years 
had earned an average of 10% per cent on sales. That would 
be considerably increased if based on investment. He appeared 
before the Senate committee on behalf of the United States 
Pottery Association, and stated under oath: 

I would have a very poor case, indeed, if I stood for the Homer 
Laughlin China Co. 


The Lenox Pottery Co., according to a sworn statement of its 
president, earned net profits of 44%4 per cent in 1928, 55 per 
cent in 1927, and 6x6 per cent in 1926, on an invested capital of 
over a million dollars. 

This invested capital was built entirely from earnings on 
an original cash investment of $7,000 in 1889, which has multi- 
plied itself one hundred and forty times in the last 40 years. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 


yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. Is it not a fact that the pottery industries 
that are the least prosperous have been making 4% per cent? 
Is not that what it amounts to? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not able to give the Senator the fig- 
ures. I have a notion that the less prosperous potteries in the 
United States are those which are using the old methods of 
manufacture and it may be that they are not making profits. 

Mr. NORBECK. The more prosperous ones have not only 
doubled their capital but have also paid large dividends since 
the deflation came on? 

Mr. BARKLEY. One very prosperous concern has been pay- 
ing an average of 8 per cent on its capital stock of $4,000,000, 
which in 1920 was $2,000,000 and doubled since that time by a 
stock dividend. The secretary of that concern testified that they 
were making 10% per cent on their sales. The Lenox Co., in 
New Jersey, which makes a high-grade chinaware which com- 
petes, if any of it competes, with the high-grade English china- 
ware coming into this country, multiplied its capital stock four- 
teen times since the original $7,000 was invested, until now its 
capital stock amounts to about $1,000,000, on which it has made 
profits ranging from 5.5 to 6.8 per cent. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. As I understand the Senator from Kentucky, his 
contention from the summary of facts which he has just read is 
that he would deny to the china and pottery plants that produce 
75 per cent of the china and pottery produced in the United 
States the protection necessary to keep them going because one 
company which produces 25 per cent pays a dividend of 8 per 
cent on its investment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; that is not my contention. My conten- 
tion is that a concern which manufactures practically all of the 
cheap grades of chinaware sold in the 10-cent stores, with which 
it is alleged the foreign importation comes in competition, which 
has increased its product and profits to such an extent that it 
practically supplies the entire 5-and-10-cent store demand of 
the United States, does not need any additional protection. If 
we had the 10-cent per dozen rate, as proposed in the Senate 
committee amendment and the House text, it would give addi- 
tional protection to this particular concern, which is making a 
large proportion of the cheap articles, so far as domestic manu- 
facture is concerned, by reason of the modern processes it has 
installed in its factories, 

Mr. GOFF. The Senator will concede, no doubt, that the 
capital invested in the production of china and pottery is not all 
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of it invested in the Homer Laughlin plant, that is producing 
25 per cent of the domestic production. If that be so, then to 
deny to the other capital and to the other plants so engaged the 
protection necessary to keep them going is to create a monopoly 
in favor of the plant that can so produce and so supply the 
chain stores. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not at all. The truth is that the chain- 
store supply has been largely furnished by this particular com- 
pany. They have fed the demand for the chain-store supply by 
having cheap products which they have been able to sell to the 
5-and-10-cent stores to such an extent that it has met the com- 
petition of the ware coming in from Japan, which the Tariff 
Commission describes as being desired by certain American 
consumers because of its peculiar coloring and decorations ap- 
pealing to certain tastes of the housewife which actuates her 
to desire a little toy tea set or some fancy articles that stand 
on the table or the buffet or somewhere about the house. Of 
course, that is not a serious competition because the Tariff Com- 
mission says there is no comparable article made by the Ameri- 
can producer. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield for one more question but I am 
anxious to proceed. 

Mr. GOFF. Then is it the Senator’s contention that the re- 
maining 75 per cent of the plants so engaged do not need any 
protection or any assistance to keep them going against the 
cheaper type of earthenware that is produced in the form of 
pottery and other chinaware from China and Japan and Czecho- 
slovakia? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not make that contention. The Senator 
of course realizes that there is already a duty of 45 and 50 
per cent on the articles which they make. What I contend is 
that the organizations which it is claimed are now not pros- 
perous need more protection against the efficient methods of 
Homer Laughlin & Co. than they do against foreign importa- 
tions. The Tariff Commission’s own figures show that what- 
ever distress they are suffering now is largely due to the fact 
that this great corporation have installed all of these modern 
methods of manufacture and are able to compete in the Ameri- 
can market with these very concerns in the stores that sell the 
cheaper products which are affected by the 10-cent per dozen 
rate fixed by the Senate committee and the House. 

Mr, GOFF. The Senator knows they have the tunnel sys- 
tem in Europe, does he not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I do not know whether they have or 
not. 

Mr. GOFF. The report to the Tariff Commission clearly and 
distinctly sets forth that very salient fact. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The information I have from the Tariff 
Commission does not state whether they have the tunnel system 
or not. I asked the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], 
who comes from a pottery State, whether they were using it, 
and he was unable to answer me. 

Mr. GOFF. They do not have the tunnel system in Europe, 
but they have labor which is so cheap that it takes the place of 
the tunnel system used in this country in its productivity. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I imagine the pottery industry in Germany, 
which is about as efficient as in the United States, has to some 
extent adopted the tunnel system in place of the old-fashioned 
beehive system, although I am not certain that that has 
occurred. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to occupy unnecessarily the 
time of the Senate in discussing this proposition. I have shown 
here, I think by figures which are not to be disputed because 
they come from the Tariff Commission, that these comparable 
articles are laid down in the city of New York at a higher price 
than the domestic article with one or two exceptions; that the 
great company which is manufacturing these cheap articles by 
modern processes is not only able to compete with all foreign 
importations, but it has been able to compete with the domestic 
factories to the extent that it has almost driven some of them 
out of business. 

The question which presents itself to me is whether it is the 
duty of Congress to levy an additional tax above the 45 and 50 
per cent that is already enjoyed by all American earthenware 
potteries by fixing the rate at 10 cents per dozen pieces, which 
amounts to 20 cents per dozen for the sets of cups and saucers, 
in order that we may enable concerns that have been either 
unable financially or so intellectually unprogressive as to cling 
to the old methods, instead of adopting the new methods which 
have already been described here by Senators who have pre- 
ceded me, as well as by myself. I can not convince myself that 
the American housewife, whether she be the wife of a farmer 
or a clerk or a mechanic or a railroad engineer or a fireman or 
brakeman, who finds it convenient or necessary to buy these 
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cheaper articles of china and earthenware with which she 
wants to equip her household, must be required either to pay a 
higher price or be unable to obtain them at all in the stores 
where she has been in the habit of purchasing them, because if 
the 10-cent tariff is added to those articles in all probability it 
will make it impossible for the stores to handle them under the 
5-and-10-cent plan, but they will have to increase them above 10 
cents, which will place them in the 15 and 20 cent class of 
articles purchased in those stores, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 7 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr, COPELAND. I know the Senator wants to be entirely 
fair. I have a conception, though, that he is forming conclusions 
relative to the whole industry, particularly the factories turning 
out the cheap products, based on the profits of some of the 
concerns which put out the high grade, expensive ware. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator that the Homer 
Laughlin Co., to which I have referred, is not putting out any 
expensive ware, but is making a speciality of the cheap articles 
sold in the 10-cent stores. They supply practically the entire 
5-and-10-cent store market in the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. And by reason of that fact it is a noncom- 
petitive field. It puts the entire product into the 5-and-10-cent 
stores and hence it is not involved in rough-and-tumble competi- 
tion in the ordinary sense, 

Mr. BARKLEY. It has been able to manufacture these prod- 
ucts cheaper than other American producers and cheaper than 
any imported article that comes in competition with them. 

Mr. COPELAND. But, referring to a great concern like the 
Woolworth 5-and-10-cent stores, if a competitive manufacturer 
is fortunate enough to get the business of that concern, it is 
no longer in competition in the ordinary sense. Its output is 
taken care of. It has to have no special profit because there 
is a certainty of income. I have in mind the institutions in 
my State. I do not think the Senator pays any attention to 
them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know what institutions there are 
in the Senator’s State. 

Mr. COPELAND. We are making 40 per cent of this type of 
pottery, 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is inconceivable that Woolworth or 
Kresge or any other of the 5and-10-cent stores, would take the 
product of Homer Laughlin & Co. in preference to imported arti- 
cles or domestic articles if they could obtain them from other 
sources more cheaply than they could from Homer Laughlin & 
Co. 

I desire to refer briefly to a few other companies. The 
Chenango Pottery Co., chinaware manufacturers in the city of 
Newcastle, Pa., have announced an expansion program which 
will almost double the plant capacity and increase the working 
force from 800 to 1,500 employees. Excavation has already been 
started in the excavation of the tunnel kilns for this concern. 

The Sterling China Co., pottery ware manufacturers at Wells- 
ville, Ohio, has announced a $25,000 improvement program, 
including the construction of new-design tunnel kilns. Contracts 
for the construction of the tunnel kiln costing approximately 
$200,000 has been awarded by the Mayer China Co., of Beaver 
Falls, Pa. 

The Homer Laughlin Co. is now completing a $1,500,000 plant 
in Newell, W. Va. 

Mr. President, in conclusion permrit me to say that I am in 
entire sympathy, based upon the fundamental principles in- 
volved in the bill, with giving to every industry and every class 
of workingmen who are employed by industry the same kind 
of treatment. I am not in favor of giving rates to one industry 
that protect it to a certain extent and denying those rates to 
another industry that is as anxious for them and in as great 
need for them. But we are living in a progressive age. Ma- 
chinery is being improved and changed. Methods of manufac- 
ture are undergoing revolutionary changes within a period of 
five to seven years. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REEp] 
a while ago referred to the fact that seven years ago there was 
only one method of manufacturing pottery and that was by the 
old-fashioned kiln. During that seven years the nrethods of 
manufacture have been so completely revolutionized that all of 
the progressive, up-to-date, modern concerns of the country 
have either adopted, or are in process of adopting, the modern 
method by which they are able to turn out a greater quantity 
per employee at a cheaper rate per unit. 

It will only be a few years—I should say in the next two or 
three years—in my judgment when all of the pottery factories 
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in the United States will be compelled to resort to this modern 
method of manufacture, just as all manufacturers of window 
glass are now being driven to the abandonment of the old- 
fashioned cylinder process and are conrpelled to use the rolled 
sheet process, by which they are able to make net only enor- 
mously more in quantity but to produce window glass at a 
cheaper rate per unit and to place it on the American market 
in competition not only with American industries but with the 
imported article coming from anywhere else in the world. In 
other words, I believe that this 10-cent tax added to the 40 and 
50 cent tax already in existence on earthenware products and 
the 60 and 70 per cent on chinaware products will, in effect, be 
a tax in support of inefficiency; will be a tax in support of 
antiquated methods. 

I do not believe it is fair to tax the American housewife, 
the American bread table, the American kitchen, the Ameri- 
can hotel, or any other class of users of this character of earth- 
enware in order that we may sustain even for a year or two 
factories that are so short-sighted they are not willing to adopt 
the modern methods of making this product, not only for the 
benefit of their own profits but for the benefit of the American 
people as well. 

Mr. GOFF obtained the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
West Virginia proceeds, will he yield to me for a few minutes? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a letter 
from the National Brotherhood of Operative Potters, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., making this statement: 


I wish to call your attention to that part of the tariff bill dealing 
with pottery ware. The duty on pottery has been increased, and this 
is so vital to the pottery workers that we are asking you to support this 
part of the tariff bill for a higher duty on pottery ware. 


1 sympathize with all the things that have been said by the 
Senator from Kentucky about the housewife; but the fact re- 
mains that there are wives of pottery workers and many 
other wives who can not have any of the luxuries of life, if they 
get the bare necessities, unless in formulating the pending tariff 
bill we give protection to certain industries. 

I am satisfied from a study of the question that in my State 
this industry is entitled to more protection than it has at pres- 
ent. If I am permitted to do so, at a later time I want to go 
into the matter in some detail; but I could not let the eloquent 
address of my colleague from Kentucky pass without calling 
attention to those other housewives in America who need pro- 
teetion and aid just as much as does the large group spoken for 
by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from West 
Virginia yield further? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to say to the Senator from New 
York that neither he nor any other Member of this body can 
possibly sympathize with the wife of the man who is working 
in a pottery plant to a greater extent than can I. Of cvurse, 
I realize that in dealing with this question from the stand- 
point of labor, if that is to be the standpoint which is to con- 
trol us, we must also not overlook the fact that there are 
millions of housewives whose husbands are working in indus- 
tries which will receive no protection whatever under this 
bill should it become a law, and have received none under any 
other law that has ever been enacted. There are millions of 
wives who are just as deserving as the wives of pottery work- 
ers and whose husbands are employed in industries that receive 
no protection whatever. The Senator from New York, I am 
sure, does not wish to lose sight of the other hundreds of thou- 
sands of housewives who probably do not oversee households 
where the income is so great even as that derived by the 
workers in this particular industry. The husbands of those 
housewives may and do belong to other organizations of fellow 
workers. 

The question that arises is, Are we to overlouk all those other 
hundreds of thousands of housewives in order that we may 
give special consideration to one group that may be no more 
deserving than the other thousands to whom I refer? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senater from West 
Virginia yield for another moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield further? 
Mr. GOFF. I yield. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we are having under con- 
sideration at this moment the pottery workers. I will join 
with the Senator from Kentucky or with every other Senator 
in any enterprise that will take care of the other housewives, 
but just now we are considering the pottery schedule. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator from West Virginia will 
yield further, I desire to say that the Senator from New York 
comes from a great city of 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 people. ‘There 
are hundreds of thousands of housewives in New York City 
whose husbands work for very low wages in industry and who 
are not protected by any schedule in the pending bill. Not 
only do I desire to do justice to the wives of those who are 
engaged in making pottery but I wish also to do justice to the 
other hundreds of thousands of wives whose husbands work in 
industries and in establishments not only in the great city of 
New York but in every other city in this country and in the 
rural sections as well who are compelled to buy the products 
the cost of which we may, in our zeal for one particular group, 
increase for other groups that are just as deserving. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the patient Senator 
from West Virginia bear with me for another moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield further to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Kentucky is not half so 
interested in the housewives of New York as am I; but I want 
to say, Mr. President, that there is not a housewife in the city 
of New York, so far as I know, who is not anxious to have the 
wives of those engaged in the pottery business given the same 
a to have some of the luxuries as well as the necessities of 
ife. 

Mr. President, I recently renewed knowledge which I pre- 
viously had of conditions in Europe, spending several weeks in 
a number of foreign countries. When I see how the people 
there are exploited and the amount of service they give for 
almost nothing and then see how their employers push the com- 
modities which they produce over here into this country at a 
price so low that our people can not compete, so far as I am con- 
cerned, as a Democrat, I am determined to do my part to make 
sure that the industries which truly deserve it may have suffi- 
cient protection, so that the workingmen of this country may 
have some share in the gravy of life which they are not getting 
now, in my judgment, in the potter. business. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to call the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that when the tariff rates on pottery were increased 
in 1922 the proportion of the cost of production received by 
labor was 52 per cent, but under the tariff act of 1922, under 
which they enjoyed the highest rate the pottery industry has 
ever enjoyed, the proportion of cost to the laboring man who 
produces pottery has been reduced from a total of 52 per cent 
to 47 per cent. So, whatever tariff we levy on pottery, the labor- 
ing man does not obtain it. If I felt any assurance that the 
laboring man obtained it, I would be more willing to vote for 
it, but when, under an increase of the tariff, the proportion of 
the total cost is reduced 5 per cent, I doubt whether the labor- 
ing man will ever receive the benefit of this additional tax of 10 
cents a dozen. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield further to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is the Senate so impotent that it can not 
find some remedy for this disease? I want to see the bill so 
shaped that conditions may be improved. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from New York is an expert in 
diseases, and I suggest that he find a remedy. 

Mr. COPELAND. So far as this industry is concerned, I am 
convinced that the remedy is a higher rate of duty on pottery. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I desire, in presenting the views 
which I entertain relative to this matter, to review briefly the 
pottery industry and the china industry, included in that term, 
in this country. 

I desire to say at the very threshold that I do not think the 
subject should be approached with a desire or an intention on 
the part of any Member of this body to penalize inefficiency ; 
nor do I feel that the subject should be considered in the light 
of increasing either the productivity or the income of the most 
highly efficient. This is a national question; it involves the 
entire United States. We are not to legislate fur one section or 
for one State within a section; we are to do that which will 
make for the general prosperity of this country, realizing that 
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wherever we increase prosperity by inducing capital to take the 
chances of investment and at the same time employing labor 
we are increasing the prosperity of the Nation, not only locally 
and initially but nationally. To say that we can not and we 
will not, under the conditions which were adverted to by the 
Senator from Kentucky, grant the increase which is asked for, 
not only by invested capital but by employed labor, because if 
we do so we are going to add to the income of a corporation 
that declares an 8 per cent dividend, although there are many 
others that are declaring, according to the figures submitted by 
the Senator from Kentucky, only a 4 per cent dividend, seems to 
me to be not only illogical in concept but at the same time tends 
to bring about the very condition which we do not desire to see 
brought about in this country, namely, monopoly in any special 
industry. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that Massachusetts, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, California, and the State of 
West Virginia are interested in the manufacture and the pro- 
duction of pottery and chinaware. Many of the other States of 
the Union are more or less directly and indirectly interested 
in the production of the raw material. In passing let me say 
that much of the raw material which is used by the domestic 
manufacturers comes from the States of Maine, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, New York California, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Texas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and to a lesser 
degree, many of the other States. 

It is interesting, Mr. President, to have in mind and to con- 
sider that there are approximately, according to the reports 
of the Department of Commerce, 18,000 people employed in the 
industry of manufacturing pottery and china in the United 
States. It is therefore fair to say, as we calculate, that at least 
three or four times this number of persons are dependent upon 
the 18,000 so employed. In other words, we can premise the 
fact that at least 80,000 people in this country are dependent 
upon the maintenance and the upkeep of this manufacturing 
industry ; and among that great number of people we will find 
not only the housewife who desires to have the income with 
which she can purchase the necessaries of life but we will find 
also the housewife who is necessarily a purchaser and a con- 
sumer of the products of this great industry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GOFF. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The company located at East Liverpool, 
Ohio, and at Newell, W. Va., which I discussed a while ago, has 
just started its new plant in operation. By reason of that it 
will be able to produce from 35 to 40 per cent of the total do- 
mestic output. Having been able under conditions heretofore 
existing to compete not only with domestic products but with 
imported products, does not the Senator think that an increased 
tariff on the articles which they produce will benefit them more 
greatly than any other concern, or probably all other concerns, 
and enable them to obtain an absolute monopoly by driving all 
others out of business sooner than they will even under the 
present law? 

Mr. GOFF. I answer the Senator in the negative without 
the slightest hesitation; and then I will descend to this de- 
tail—that where there is competition in the domestic manu- 
facturing of any product in the United States, a slight in- 
crease in the tariff is not appreciably added to the cost of the 
article to the consumer. The Senator and I may disagree upon 
that as an economic proposition; but, nevertheless, that is my 
view of the effect of a slight increase in the tariff when it 
affects an already going American concern. 

As I was saying when the Senator and I engaged in this 
questioning and answering, the great handicap which the pot- 
tery industry has labored under in the United States is the 
eost of labor. In the cheaper and undecorated wares the labor 
cost is approximately 55 per cent. When the Senator from 
Kentucky was presenting his argument to the Senate, when he 
compared sections 211 and 212, he did not differentiate between 
the articles produced under the provisions of those sections. 

Jertain wares come in under each of these paragraphs in 
direct competition with the American manufacturers; and cer- 
tain wares that come in under sections 211 and 212 are not in 
any sense in competition at all. It is, therefore, a confusion 
without the proper differentiation to compare these two sec- 
tions. 

Under paragraph 211, the competition that the American pot- 
tery manufacturer experiences in earthenware is in the higher 
class, and is not felt at all, so I am informed and so I find 
from a study of these statistics and these briefs. 

Under paragraph 212, the American producer is not in any 
sense hurt by the importation of the fine china that comes in 
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from France and England. It is the cheaper china and it is 
the cheaper pottery that comes in from China, from Japan, from 
Belgium, from Germany, and from Czechoslovakia that com- 
petes with the American manufacturer, 

The United States wages in this very connection are two 
and one-half times the wages paid in Great Britain. 

In Germany, women work for from 8 to 10 cents an hour; 
whereas in the United States, when women engage in this in- 
dustry, they are paid anywhere from 25 cents to 52 cents an 
hour. 

In Germany, the wages paid to men range from 13 to 31 
cents an hour, whereas in the United States they range from 
42 cents to $1.27 an hour. 

The United States wages are from three and one-half to four 
times the wages paid in Czechoslovakia. The wages paid in 
the United States are four times the wages paid in Holland. 
The wages paid in the United States are four and one-half times 
those of Italy; and those that are paid in American production 
are eight times the wages that are paid in Japan. 

I say, Mr. President—to use the term which this discussion 
has coined and brought forth—that the inefficient American pro- 
ducer can not keep going and compete with this importation 
that is flooding the American market. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. GOFF. I do. 

Mr. FESS. While the Senator is discussing the difference in 
wages, will he not take notice of the child labor that is used in 
some of these countries in which the selling agencies make it 
very clear that their goods are not subject to the child-labor 
regulations of the United States? Has the Senator gone into 
that phase of the matter at all? 

Mr. GOFF. I have not gone into it, but I will take it up 
right now, so that we will discuss it just when the Senator has 
brought it to the attention of the Senate. 

We know that in all of these countries that we have been 
discussing and mentioning there are no limitations upon the 
employment of child labor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from West Virginia yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky ? 

Mr. GOFF. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The figures the Senator has submitted with 
reference to the comparative wages of American and foreign 
labor are, of course, correct. He does not take into considera- 
tion the greater efficiency of the American laborer. I desire to 
ask the Senator whether he does not think that the greater 
efficiency of the American laborer absorbs the higher wage that 
he receives, out of which the employer makes a greater profit, 
and that that accounts for the fact that the articles about which 
we have been talking are laid down in the United States from 
Germany, from England, and from Japan at a higher price than 
the domestic article is laid down in the city of New York? 

Mr. GOFF. My answer to the Senator, briefly—and I really 
have not the time to go into this matter in detail—is simply 
this: 

I not only take into consideration the greater efficiency, the 
greater intelligence, the greater progressiveness of American 
labor, but I also take into consideration the fact that this 
intelligence and this energy and this capacity possessed by 
American labor and transferred into the finished product of 
America is entitled to first consideration by the American 
Congress. If the Senator carried his argument to its logical 
conclusion, it would be, “I would just as lief take at least 
70,000 people in the United States and turn them out of employ- 
ment in a certain specific industry in which they are skilled 
and to which they are qualified to devote themselves because 
labor to the extent of 10,000 people employed in one great 
industry is monopolizing or rendering more efficient production 
than the others.” 

It is not, Mr. President, that I am advocating in any sense, 
and I do not advocate, the protection of any special plant. I 
desire to say, so that there will be no misunderstanding, that 
while this great plant of the Homer Laughlin Co., located in my 
State, is said to be one of the most efficient in the United 
States, if not in the world, I am not standing here advocating 
the interests of that concern; and if there is any Senator within 
the sound of my voice who thinks that that is the motivating 
force that causes me to advocate protection for this industry, I 
wish he would make known his thought in that connection. I 
want American labor employed not only in the manufacturing 
of this product but in the manufacturing of the by-products 
that enter into the production of pottery and chinaware. 





Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GOFF. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Further comparing the wage scale of 
American with other laborers, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senator to the fact that the American worker produces per 
annum in the brick industry 140,000 bricks, while in Germany 
the individual worker produces only 60,000 bricks per annum. 

In the United States the average laboring man produces 77 
tons of steel, while in Great Britain he produces only 25 tons 
of steel. 

The United States worker produces 100 tons of tin plate, while 
the worker of Great Britain produces only 25 tons. 

In the United States the American laboring man produces 
6,500 pounds of flour, while in Great Britain he produces only 
4,250. 

In the United States the average workman produces in the 
course of one day 21 square meters of window glass; while in 
Sweden he produces oniy 10 and in Belgium only 11. 

In the case of cotton yarn the average man in the United 
States produces 414 pounds per day, while in Japan he produces 
only 104 pounds. 

And so on down the line of a large number of industries, in- 
dicating that the difference in wage is not the true measure of 
the value of the output, because in America the average man 
produces more than four times as much as the same man work- 
ing at the same sort of industry produces in Japan. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I have no disagreement with the 
Senator from Kentucky on the superiority of American labor. 
That is not the question that should be controlling in this mat- 
ter. The question that should control us is the desire to keep 
this superior labor employed and at the same time bring about 
the increase of prosperity that will come to everyone depend- 
ent, directly or indirectly, upon the manufacturing of pottery 
and china products in this country. 

The Senator from Ohio asked me some time ago if I had 
taken into consideration the fact that child labor was employed 
in many of the countries that are producing china and pottery in 
competition with the American plants. I have done so, and I 
know that the decreased cost of preduction, as compared with 
the cost of production relatively in this country, in the coun- 
tries which export, is based largely upon child labor, the wages 
paid to children being lower than the wages paid to the ordinary 
person employed in those countries. 

On account of earthenware carrying a lower rate of duty 
than china, both Germany and Japan have within the past two 
years increased their éxports of earthenware. During the past 
years the increase from Japan in both value and quantity are 
shown by the following figures: 

In 1927 Japan sent to the United States $334,000 worth. 

In 1928 Japan sent to the United States $579,000 worth. 

That represents an increase of 100 per cent in quantity that 
was imported from Japan into the United States. 

The importing interests have endeavored to make capital out 
of two events that have occurred during the past year, and the 
same were used by several of those who are now advocating a 
reduction. These facts are, first, a combination of nine western 
factories, and, second, the enlargement mentioned by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky of the Homer Laughlin Co. in Newell, 
W. Va. Both of these instruments are in no way relevant in 
their bearing upon the question now before the Senate or to be 
determined here in the matter of this question. 

It is obvious that in the United States there are between 50 
and 60 plants which are now producing china and pottery. If 
they do not have the production necessary to keep them going 
and justify their competition with the chean imported china, 
they must close down and discharge the men and women em- 
ployed in their factories. There are 36 firms that have pro- 
duced in three years and sold in round numbers $69,000,000 
worth of pottery ware. The total earnings of those concerns in 
these three years are $1,680,000, and the total losses were 
$1,267,000, showing a net gain in three years on the total busi- 
ness of $69,000,000 of only $413,000, or an average gain per year 
on sales of six-tenths of 1 per cent. 

In that connection we who advocate a tariff that will keep 
these inefficient firms, as they have been denominated, going 
and paying living wages to the men and women who work 
therein, are met with the statement that we must not allow 
them to continue because to permit them to continue is to ren- 
der mo.. secure and perpetual some of the self-sustaining 
corporations. 

In this connection it was stated by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that the installation of the tunnel kiln was a very im- 
portant, efficient addition to the American manufacture. The 
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installation of the tunnel] kiln is, of course, important. It pre- 
supposes and involves several additional discoveries and mech- 
anisms, and that the pottery plant has sufficient ground space 
for the erection of such a kiln—and these kilns measure from 
300 to 375 feet in length and 30 feet in width, including operat- 
ing space. 

It is only necessary to comment, in passing, that many of 
these plants do not possess the necessary ground and do not 
have the facilities for the installation of these kilns. Second, 
that the plants do not have sufficient shop capacity to produce 
enough ware to feed the continually devouring and operating 
machine known as the tunnel kiln. The organization that insti- 
tutes and adds such kilns to its productive capacity must have 
suflicient capital to invest approximately $300,000 for such kiln. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. What number of persons are employed in the 
pottery establishments in the Senator’s State to which he has 
referred? 

Mr. GOFF. I would say to the Senator that there are 
between eighteen and twenty thousand persons enrployed in the 
United States. 

Mr. SMITH. I would like to get it down to a concrete case. 

Mr. GOFF. About four or five times that number are indi- 
rectly dependent upon the wages of the men and women so 
employed, and there are not to exceed 2,000, or 2,500, possibly, 
employed in the Homer Laughlin Co. plants. 

Mr. SMITH. I am asking that for this reason: I have certain 
statistics here, certain comparative figures, in reference to the 
glass industry. I have not had an opportunity to look into the 
question of pottery, or find to what extent labor-saving devices 
have been installed to take the place of manual labor. Can the 
Senator give us any facts in reference to the improved machin- 
ery that is being used in the pottery business to take the place of 
human hands in the skilled production? 

Mr. GOFF. I can only say to the Senator, roughly speaking, 
that there are in the United States between 50 and 60 plants. 
Sonre of them have recently closed down because of their inabil- 
ity to compete with the importations which now they are forced 
to meet, and there is only one plant, that is, the Homer 
Laughlin plant, which is located in West Virginia and in Ohio, 
that is to-day successfully maintaining the tunnel-kiln system. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I addressed a communication to East Liverpool, 
which is really the center of the pottery industry in Ohio, and 
asked how many of the factories or plants there were compelled 
to close down, as I had understood theré were several. I had 
a reply, in which were given the names of the firms. 

Seven different firms in the city of East Liverpool, which is 
across the river from the Newell plant, have entirely closed 
down. There was also one at Sebring, Ohio, and another at 
Wellsville, that might be regarded in that territory. So at least 
nine of the pottery plants in the city of East Liverpool and its 
immediate vicinity have entirely discontinued. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Ohio, if the Senator from West Virginia will allow me—— 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH. Is that on account of a lack of an adequate 
tariff—I mean a reasonable tariff—or is it on account of the 
inability of the plants he has named to compete with the plant 
in West Virginia, which has the up-to-date machinery and which 
has so overproduced this article that the market can not absorb 
it at a price which would keep the plants in Ohio going? 

Mr. FESS. No; the Senator is mistaken ; it is not the compe- 
tition of the Laughlin plant over at Newell, to which he is refer- 
ring; it is the competition of the industry in Japan that is 
causing this condition. 

If the Senator from West Virginia will permit, I have the 
additional figures. There are 39 pottery firms, excluding the 
Laughlin China Co., which in 1923 operated 10,153 kilns, in 
1928 only 6,814. The decrease in the five years was 3,359, or 
3314 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Is that in the output? 

Mr. FESS. In the number of kilns that were being operated. 
I do not want to take the time of the Senator from West 
Virginia—— 

Mr. GOFF. 
much longer. 

Mr. FESS. 





The Senator may go ahead, if he will not take 


Let me give just one concrete example. In the 


town of Sebring, Ohio, a distinctively pottery town, founded by 
an American bearing the name Sebring, the first pottery was 
built in 1899. That is really a pottery town; there is very little 
outside of the pottery industry there. 
built in 1900, and so on, 


The second pottery was 
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The Sebring China Co., founded in 1899, employs, when condi- 
tions are normal, 325 people, and the annual wages are $400,000. 

The Sebring Pottery Co., built in 1900, employs 425, and the 
annual wages are $600,000. 

The French China Co., in the same town, built in 1901, em- 
ploys 650 people, and the annual wages are $800,000. 

The Limoges China Co., founded in 1903, employs 650, and the 
wages are $800,000 annually. 

The Saxon China Co., built in 1907, employs 425, and the 
annual wages are $600,000. 

These were substantial pottery companies in the one town, 
which at one time were very prosperous, and they were up-to- 
date plants, but to-day they are running only at 40 per cent 
capacity, and with the prospect, unless something is done, that 
that town, together with the employees, will entirely cease pro- 
duction, so far as that industry is concerned. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I shall not go any further, be- 
cause I have not taken the time to check up on the pottery 
industry to find out to what extent improved methods of produc- 
tion have been installed, and to what extent individual produc- 
tion has been increased by virtue of the use of improved imple- 
ments. I have checked up on the others, but I shall take the 
time to check up and see to what extent we have eliminated 
human hands, installed machinery, and increased the wages of 
the few we do retain, and call it the American wage, while we 
have turned out, without employment, hundreds of those who for 
a while were engaged as skilled laborers. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I desire to apologize to the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia for interrupting an address that is 
fundamental on this subject, but I wanted to give two or three 
concrete examples. 

Mr. GOFF. I appreciate very much the contribution of the 
Senator from Ohio. He has clearly added to the understanding 
of the question. In that very connection I wish to state a matter 
of my own personal knowledge. 

Some months ago I talked in my State of West Virginia to 
men employed in the pottery and china industry who had come 
to the United States directly from Belgium. Some had become 
American citizens and the rest of them were on the way to 
become citizens of this great country. They stated to me indi- 
vidually and in conference that they could not compete with the 
china and pottery made in their home land. They said, “In the 
United States we have enjoyed a system of living and an eleva- 
tion of personal ambition that was never before within the range 
of our imagination. Over here we work seven and eight hours a 
day and we have comforts that are not enjoyed or dreamed of 
by the people in Belgium. Over there,” they said to me, “ men 
and women and children work from sunrise to sunset. They 
have no hours of labor. They have nothing that controls them 
or restricts the energy which they give to their occupation but 
the desire to live and the desire to get ahead. 

“Tf you in the Congress of the United States do not give us 
a protection which will justify the continued employment of 
capital in these industries here, we know of our own knowl- 
edge and to our own satisfaction that capital will become timid 
and retire, and these factories will be closed, and we who know 
nothing but the occupation of employment in china and pottery 
plants will be thrown out of employment.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GOFF. I am willing to yield for a question, but I am 
anxious to finish. I do not want to yield, if the Senator will 
bear with me, for any continued debate. I would rather yield 
the floor later on and let the Senator from Kentucky take the 
floor in his own right. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire merely to ask a question. The 
average increase in the cost of all commodities at this time 
above the cost of 1913 is in the neighborhood of 40 per cent. 
Economists have adopted what they call a price index, by which 
they gage present prices as compared with 1913 prices. The 
average increase in all commodities is about 40 per cent. The 
average increase in the cost of earthenware and chinaware 
about which we have been talking has been in the neighbor- 
hood of 85 per cent compared with prices in 1913. Does not 
the Senator thirk that with a 40 per cent average increase 
there is no just cause for complaint that there has been a 
serious interruption in the path of American progress? 

Mr. GOFF. That does not prevail generally in the industry. 

Mr. President, in view of the adoption of the tunnel process, 
the question arises as to how many of the sixty-odd plarts in 
the United States are in a position to meet such conditions. 
There are very few. I know of only one, but to be absolutely 
impartial in my statement possibly four or five of the pottery 
plants of the country could justify taking the chance and 
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engaging in the adventure. On the other hand, if the meeting 
of these conditions were possible, which I had outlined before 
we digressed to the other discussion, then what would happen in 
the United States? What would be the result of all of these 
50 or 60 china and pottery plants adopting the tunnel system? 
We would produce so much china and pottery that we would 
suffer all of the evils of overproduction and we would destroy 
not only the industry itself but we would undo the very thing 
which we are attempting to do by limiting, as far as we can, 
the reasonable return on the production of the plants so engaged. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Such plants as the one in the Senator’s own 
city of Newell might be able to meet the foreign competition, 
but it is only because of the tremendous amount of capital they 
can employ in order to work efliciently. I wonder when it came 
to be the policy of the United States to support by a protec- 
tive tariff only the big industry and to let the little one go? 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I will say to my friend from Ohio 
that I discussed that feature of the matter before he came into 
the Chamber. 

Mr. FESS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. GOFF. I am very glad that he referred to it again be- 
cause as I then said, and I will repeat to the Senator from 
Ohio, if he carried to its logical conclusion the contention of 
the distinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Barktry], then 
we would create a monopoly in the Homer Laughlin plant and 
we would put out of commission every domestic industry en- 
gaged in the production of china and pottery. If we applied that 
principle to the United States Steel Corporation, we would say 
to them, “ Because you have been able to attract a greater 
amount of capital to you, you may go ahead and be the mo- 
nopoly in the steel industry of the United States and every 
other concern must get out of your way unless you see fit to 
merge it into the concern which you control.” 

Why does not the inefficient man, as the term has been used, 
need protection? Is not every industry that is protected the 
production or outgrowth of inefficiency? Was it not unable, 
when it first started, to compete with domestic industries or 
with the industries of foreign countries? Take the tin indus- 
try of the United States. What did it amount to, and what was 
it until we saw fit, and a great deal of it by anticipation, to 
give it a protective tariff which justified the United States in 
becoming one of the greatest producers of tin on the face of 
the earth? 

We should apply that principle wherever there is a justifica- 
tion and a reasonable demand. We should apply it not only 
because it expresses prosperity but because it employs American 
labor. If we do not employ American labor, we have no pros- 
perity. Capital has no income unless labor adds its efforts to 
produce a return for capital. If we do not invest capital, we 
have no market. I have heard some of my friends in the Senate 
talk as though a tariff that produces a return for capital is a 
step in the direction of destroying agriculture. I would like to 
ask what is the use of agriculture if we do not produce a con- 
suming market for what the farmer grows and what the farmer 
turns out? What is the good of a store? Where are the chain 
stores if we do not produce men and women with money in 
their pockets to buy? 

It would seem, if we would follow through to their logical 
deductions and confines the arguments which we have been 
compelled to listen to here to-day, that when we grant protec- 
tion to an American industry we only seem to benefit capital. 
I want to say, Mr. President, that capital never earned a divi- 
dend that did not benefit labor, capital, and everyone who de 
pends upon these for the uplift and the comforts of life. 

So, Mr. President, conforming to what I said to certain of 
the Members of this body I would do, I shall not continue to 
discuss the question longer, but I shall leave it with the request 
and with the prayerful wish that upon reflection and in a mood 
of the most serious meditation the Members of this body, not 
only on this side of the Chamber but on the other side as well, 
will see, even if they have no State interest in the question, 
that there is at least sufficient of a national interest to American 
labor and American capital to vote to eliminate the Finance 
Committee amendment and to retain the provision of the House. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, does the Senator from 
Utah intend to have a vote on the pending amendment to-night? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to do so. Will the Senator yield 
to enable me to submit a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that all discussion 
upon every individual amendment in Schedule 2 shall be limited 
80 as to not exceed 10 minutes hereafter. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator mean on 
each amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah sub- 
mits the unanimous-consent request that on each amendment in 
Schedule 2 debate shall be limited to 10 minutes. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator means that no one Senator may 
speak longer than 10 minutes? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
schedules? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; only Schedule 2. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
whether that includes all amendments which may be offered 
after the committee amendments are disposed of? 

Mr. SMOOT. We are dealing only with committee amend- 
ments now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
quest of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, suppose there are two or 
three amendments in one paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. My request applies to each amendment. 

Mr, COPELAND. The Senator’s request relates to each indi- 
vidual amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Each amendment in each paragraph of Sched- 
ule 2, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
quest of the Senator from Utah? 
it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement was reduced to writing, 
as follows: 


Does that involve all of the 


Is there objection to the re- 


Is there objection to the re- 
The Chair hears none, and 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That in the consideration of the 
remainder of the committee amendments to Schedule 2 of the Dill 
(H. R. 2667) for revision of the tariff, or amendments proposed thereto, 
no Senator may speak longer than 10 minutes upon each amendment. 


Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator intend to have a vote on 
the pending amendment to-night? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I would like to get a vote on it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then let us have a roll call, but before that 
I want to occupy the floor for 5 or 10 minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the vote on the pending amendment be taken at not later than 
25 minutes after 5 o’clock. 

Mr. HARRISON. Make it 10 minutes after the roll call is 
completed. 

Mr. FESS. After the Senator from Mississippi has concluded, 
I should like to have five minutes. I would like to detain the 
Senate not longer than five minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will ask unanimous consent that we 
may vote on the pending amendment at not later than 25 min- 
utes to 6. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, of course, a quorum call will 
be made in the meantime, and that will take up almost the 
entire time. It takes more than 10 minutes to get a quorum 
when Senators are over in their offices. 

Mr. HARRISON. I shall not insist on a roll call. 
we might go ahead now. 

Mr. NORBECK. I might insist on a quorum call. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There will have to be a roll call on the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as the debate is concerned, it will be 
limited to 25 minutes to 6 o’clock. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, why does not the Senator 
from Utah submit the proposition that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi have five minutes and the Senator from Ohio have five 
minutes and that we then vote? 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. I will modify the unanimous-con- 
sent request so as to provide that we grant the Senator from 
Mississippi five minutes and the Senator from Ohio five minutes 
and then vote upon the pending amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will take my five minutes later and we 
may vote now. I have been waiting four hours to speak. It is 
very courteous of the Senator to give me five minutes, but I 
will take it later on, after the vote. 

Mr. FESS. I will yield my time to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi and let him proceed. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I can say what I am going to say after 
the vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unaninrous consent that the vote be taken 
at not later than 25 minutes after 5 o’clock this afternoon. 
That will give the Senator from Mississippi a chance to speak. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the request of the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. That we take a vote upon the pending amend- 
ment at not later than 25 minutes after 5 o’clock this afternoon. 


I thought 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there ojection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, suppose I should desire to 
offer an amendment to this part of the bill which is in italics, 
may I do that under the proposed unanimous-consent arrange- 
ment? : 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I have asked that 
the other committee amendment in paragraph 211 be disagreed 
to so that the amendment in line 15 to strike out “10 cents per 
dozen pieces and” is the only amendment we shall have to vote 
on in this paragraph, 

Mr. COPELAND. If it came to a point where we had to vote 
on the amendment in italics, I should want to ask that the 
valuation of 50 cents in lines 22 and 23 be changed to $1. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have withdrawn that amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. By substituting another for it? 

Mr. SMOOT. By leaving the House bill exactly as it is with 
the exception of striking out the words “10 cents per dozen 
pieces.” That is the only amendment in paragraph 211 that will 
be before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I do not care to object, but 
I desire to ask why not let us go along and let the Senators who 
desire to speak on the anrendment do so and then vote? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know of any Senator who wishes to 
speak. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Ohio wishes to speak 
and the Senator from Mississippi wishes to speak. Why not let 
them go ahead and speuk? 

Mr. HARRISON. I am ready to vote now, and I was ready 
three hours ago, may I say to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask for the yeas and nays on 
amendment, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, three hours ago I proposed 
a unanimous-consent agreement that the speeches be limited to 
five minutes. That was objected to by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], who, working with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], appears to want to expedite the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Mississippi that I was in hearty accord with his request 
for unanimous consent, 

Mr. HARRISON. The time, however, has been taken up on 
the other side of the Chamber for the most part. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The Cuier CLerK. On page 40, paragraph 211, in line 15, the 
Commitiee on Finance proposes to strike out “10 cents per 
dozen pieces and.” 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. SHEPPARD asked for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. BARKLEY 
voted in the affirmative when his name was called. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, may we have stated formally the 
question that is now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll call is under way, 
and there has been an answer made. 

Mr, FESS. I ask unanimous consent that the call of the 
roll be vacated, because quite a number of Senators do not 
know on what question the vote is being taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Ohio? The Chair hears none, and 
the roll eall is vacated. The clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHier CrerK. On page 40, in paragraph 211, earthen- 
ware and pottery ware, the Committee on Finance proposes, in 
line 15, to strike out the words “10 cents per dozen pieces 
and,” so that it will read: 


Par. 211. Earthenware and crockery ware composed of a nonvitrified 
absorbent body, including white granite and semiporcelain earthenware, 
and cream-colored ware, terra cotta, and stoneware, including clock 
cases with or without movements, pill tiles, plaques, ornaments, charms, 
vases, statues, statuettes, mugs, cups, steins, lamps, and all other 
articles composed wholly or in chief value of such ware; plain white, 
plain yellow, plain brown, plain red, or plain black, not painted, colored, 
tinted, stained, enameled, gilded, printed, ornamented, or decorated in 
any manner, and manufactures in chief value of such ware, not 
specifically provided for, 45 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment, on which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A parliamentary inquiry. There is some 
confusion about what we are voting on. A vote to adopt the 
committee amendment on which we are voting now is a vote to 
strike out the increase in the tariff, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 


the 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will again state the 
question. 

The Cuter CLERK. The committee amendment is, on page 40, 
paragraph 211, in line 15, to strike out the words “10 cents 
per dozen pieces, and.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those who favor striking out 
those words will vote “aye,” and those who are opposed will 
vote “no.” The Secreary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (when the name of Mr. Jonrs 
was called). The present occupant of the chair transfers his 
pair for the day with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] and 
votes “ yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). On this question 
I have a pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GroreE], 
which I transfer to my colleague [Mr. WATERMAN], and will 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eper] on this question. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THOMAS] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Ropinson], and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. COPELAND. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
WAGNER] is necessarily detained from the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackett] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Hawss]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roxwrnson] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrincHam] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. GLass]; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Grtrerr] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr, Rosrnson] with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STePHEns] ; 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. BLEeAse] ; 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr, OverMAN] ; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Parrerson] with the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] ; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watrcorr] with the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Steck]; and 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GotpssorouGcH] with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. PrrrmMan]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurRsT] is paired with the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. FiercHer]. On this question the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. AsHurst], if present, would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Fiercuer], if present, would vote 
“ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 21, as follows: 

YEAS—33 


Allen Connally Kendrick Sheppard 
Barkley Dill La Follette Simmons 
Black Frazier McKellar Smith 
Blaine Harris Moses Tydings 
Borah Harrison Norbeck Walsh, Mont, 
Bratton Hayden Norris Wheeler 
Brock Heflin Nye 
Brookhart Howell Pine 
Capper Jones Schall 
NAYS—21 

Copeland Hastings Phipps Townsend 
Couzens Hatfield Reed Trammell 
Fess Hebert Shortridge Vandenberg 
Goff Keyes Smoot 
Greene McNary Steiwer 
Hale Oddie Thomas, Idaho 

NOT VOTING—40 
Ashurst George McMaster Steck 
Bingham Gillett Metcalf Stephens 
Blease Glass Overman Swanson 
Broussard Glenn Patterson Thomas, Okla. 
Caraway Goldsborough Pittman Wagner 
Cutting Gould Ransdell Walcott 
Dale Hawes Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mass, 
Deneen Johnson Robinson, Ind. Warren 
Edge Kean Sackett Waterman 
Fletcher King Shipstead Watson 


So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment of the Com: 
mittee on Finance will be stated. 

The Cu1er CLERK. On page 40—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I should like to inquire, in 


order to make certain, whether all the rest of the amendment to 
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paragraph 211, including the 55 per cent ad valorem, was with- 
drawn by the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether I announced that the 
55 per cent ad valorem was included in my withdrawal of the 
other amendments or not, but I think I did. If I did not, of 
course action can be taken now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The record will so show. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. .President, do I understand that the 
Senator now proposes to decrease the recommendation of the 
Senate Finance Committee from 55 per cent to 50 per cent ad 
valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the proposition, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARRISON. And the Senator has agreed to strike out 
the additional 10 cents per dozen? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senate agreed to that. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; the Senate took a vote on the amend- 
ment on line 15. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from Utah agreed to strike out 
the rest of this amendment at the bottom of page 40, which is 
the same thing that we voted on a while ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been withdrawn. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Utah expressly reserved those parts of the paragraph on lines 
18 and 19; so that is left in. That is, the committee proposes 
to strike out “10 cents per dozen pieces and 50,” and that is the 
question now before the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; we just voted on that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be the question if it were not in- 
cluded in the unanimous-consent agreement. It is the same 
proposition that we have just voted upon. Therefore we can 
vote upon it now. 

Mr. HARRISON. But may I ask the Senator a question? 
When we strike out, on lines 18 and 19, on page 40, “10 cents 
per dozen pieces and 50” we then leave it “55 per cent ad 
valorem.” That is the Senate committee’s recommendation. 
Does the Senator now change the “55 per cent” to “50 per 
cent” ? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate may do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought that was included in the Senator’s 
withdrawal. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. We had better take a vote on it, so that 
there will be no question in regard to it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. All right; let us vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, just a word of 
explanation. The pending amendment is to strike out “10 cents 
per dozen pieces and 50.” If that is adopted, then we shall have 
to take action upon the “55”; and then it will be appropriate to 
move to amend the committee amendment by making “ 55” “ 50.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that the orderly procedure will 
be to vote on the amendment to strike out—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from Utah withdrew that lan- 

uage. 
, Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is no reason why we should 
not vote on it anyway, so as to “ make assurance doubly sure.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us vote on it, so that there may be no 
doubt about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it is quite evident to me that 
there is one amendment left here, and that “55” is included in 
that amendment. The amendment is to strike out “10 cents per 
dozen pieces and 50,” and to insert in lieu thereof “55.” That 
is what the amendment is. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
Senate committee amendment, to strike out “55” and insert 
“ 50." 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
reach the situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will not the Senator propose, in- 
stead of the amendment to strike out the language “10 cents 
per dozen pieces and 50” and substitute “55,” to insert in lieu 
thereof “50”? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That will reach it. That amendment is en- 
tirely satisfactory. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
modify his amendment accordingly? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amendment 
as modified. 

The Cuier CierK. In lines 18 and 19, page 40, it is now pro- 
posed to strike out the words “10 cents per dozen pieces and 
55” and insert “50,” so that it will read “50 per cent ad 
valorem,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Cuter CLerK. The next amendment is on the same page, 
after line 19, to insert the following words: 


Let me remark that that will not 
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In addition to the foregoing there shall be paid the following duties: 
On cups, saucers, or plates, valued at not more than 50 cents per 
dozen, 10 cents per dozen; on cups and saucers imported as units, 
valued at not more than 50 cents per dozen units, 10 cents per dozen 
separate pieces, 


Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I asked unanimous consent 
that that be rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The chairman of the committee 
can not withdraw the amendment without unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I asked unanimous consent, as I remember, 
that that be rejected. 

SeEvERAL Senators. Let us vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question igs on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 41, line 13, before the words “60 per cent,” to strike out 
“10 cents per dozen pieces, and,” so as to read: 


Par. 212. China, porcelain, and other vitrified wares, including 
chemical porcelain ware and chemical stoneware, composed of a vitrified 
nonabsorbent body which when broken shows a vitrified or vitreous, or 
semivitrified or semivitreous fracture, and all bisque and parian wares, 
including clock cases with or without movements, plaques, pill tiles, 
ornaments, charms, vases, statues, statuettes, mugs, cups, steins, lamps, 
and all other articles composed wholly or in chief value of sucb ware, 
plain white, not painted, colored, tinted, stained, enameled, gilded, 
printed, or ornamented, or decorated in any manner, and manufactures 
in chief value of such ware, not specially provided for, 60 per cent ad 
valorem— 


Mr. SMOOT. That is the same thing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We should adopt that amendment, because 
that is the one we have already voted on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, line 17, after the word 
« a to strike out “10 cents per dozen pieces and,” so as to 
read: 


Painted, colored, tinted, stained, enameled, gilded, printed, or orna- 
mented or decorated in any manner, and manufactures in chief value of 
such ware, not specially provided for, 70 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 41, line 17, after the word 
“ad,” to strike out “valorem” and insert “valorem; any of 
the foregoing articles containing 25 per cent or more of cal- 
cined bone, not painted, colored, tinted, stained, enameled, 
gilded, printed, or ornamented or decorated in any manner, 50 
per cent ad valorem; painted, colored, tinted, stained, enameled, 
gilded, printed, or ornamented or decorated in any manner, 55 
per cent ad valorem. In addition to the foregoing there shall be 
paid the following duties: On cups, saucers, or plates, valued at 
not more than 50 cents per dozen, 10 cents per dozen; on cups 
and saucers imported as units, valued at not more than 50 cents 
per dozen units, 10 cents per dozen separate pieces.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Part of that amendment ought to be 
adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody could object to the first part of it— 
that is, lines 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23, and down to the first 
word on line 24, “ad valorem.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. That ought to be adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT Yes; that ought to be adopted. 

Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. May I ask the chairman of the committee 
how that compares with the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the present law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment can be divided. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In order to divide it, it will be in order to 
move to strike out the rest of the amendment after the words 
“ad valorem” on line 24. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would suggest that the 
amendment be divided, and that the vote be taken on the first 
part first. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I move to amend by strik- 
ing out, beginning on line 18 with the word “any,” to the word 
“valorem” on line 21. In other words, I move to strike cut 
the words “any of the foregoing articles containing 25 per cent 
or more of calcined bone, not painted, colored, tinted, stained, 
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enameled, gilded, printed, or ornamented or decorated in any 
manner, 50 per cent ad valorem.” 

The reason why I am proposing to strike out this language— 
which, I assume, will not be favorably considered, but that is 
not disturbing—is because it is impossible to enforce it. No 
customs inspector can tell whether there is 25 per cent of 
calcined bone in the article or 5 per cent, or 95 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has been misinformed. There is 
not any question but that it can be determined to the very 
fraction of 1 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, by an analysis. That would 
mean that every article brought in, or every shipment, would 
have to be analyzed. 

Mr. SMOOT. No more than every yard of woolen cloth 
would have to be analyzed—not in the least. They all come in 
manufactured in the same way, and the test is made, and the 
customs officials can tell within a fraction of 1 per cent what 
they contain, 

Mr, COPELAND. All you have to do is to throw a little bit 
of calcined bone in the mixture and then bring it in at 50 per 
cent instead of at 70 per cent. That is what happens. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been working now ever since 1922, and 
not a single, solitary case has been known where even an ap- 
peal has been taken to the department. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator mean to say that there 
have been no protests? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not as to the final decision. Importers have 
tried to get the product in contrary to the law; but there has 
been no case that they have ever proven. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to point out to the Senate the 
situation as it is, 

An undecorated article brought in under this section would 
pay 60 per cent. Decorated ware would pay 70 per cent. On 
the other hand, if the article is made out of calcined bone to 
the extent of 25 per cent, then it comes in at 50 per cent ad 
valorem. That is correct; is it not? I have stated the situa- 
tion as it is? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. COPELAND, All right. Then the contention of the per- 
sons who have approached me in this matter is that a tremen- 
dous amount of material comes in on the theory that it does 
contain 25 per cent of calcined bone when it does not contain 
anything of the sort, and the only way in which that can be 
accurately proven is by an analysis of every shipment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say that this is a very high-priced 
article. If I am not mistaken, England is the only country 
that ships a piece of it into the United States. 

Mr. REED. Sweden also, I believe. 

Mr. SMOOT. Sweden perhaps ships a trifle; but 99 per 
cent or more of it comes from England, and there has been no 
trouble in determining whether or not there is 25 per cent of 
calcined bone in it. ‘ 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, of course, if I can not have 
the support of the chairman of the committee, a well-known 
high-tariff protectionist, I do not know what I can do. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is a lower tariff. 

Mr. COPELAND. Iam amazed to find that the Senator from 
Utah is proposing a lower rate here. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have in quite a number of cases. 

Mr. COPELAND. I suppose, as a Democrat, I ought to thank 
God and take courage, if that is the case; but if I can not get 
any encouragement from the Senate in this matter, there is no 
use in presenting the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. I withdraw the amendment. 

I should like to turn over the page now and see if I can get 
aby more encouragement there. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us agree to the other one first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There has been a request to divide 
the amendment. The Chair suggests voting on the first part at 
this time and then on the second part. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is entirely satisfactory to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
first part of the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I understand that 
it is the view of the Senator from Kentucky that this part of 
the amendment should be adopted. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
first part of the amendment. 

The first part of the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the second 
part of the amendment, which will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


In addition to the foregoing there shall be paid the following duties: 
On cups, saucers, or plates, valued at not more than 50 cents per 
dozen, 10 cents per dozen; On cups and saucers imported as units, 
valued at not more than 50 cents per dozen units, 10 cents per dozen 
separate pieces, 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if I can be encouraged some- 
what, in line 2 and in line 4 I should like to have “50 cents” 
changed to “$1” in each instance. Can I get any encourage- 
ment from the committee on that matter? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator gets encouragement 
from me, if that is worth anything. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will simply say to the Senator that there 
would be no importation at all if that were done, so we might 
just as well say that we will put an embargo on it. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would be an embargo, would it? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be an embargo. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then the country 
would it? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. Pretty nearly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then I take it that the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Reep] and I are alone in this matter. 

Mr. REED. I do not think it would ruin anybody. It would 
be a less heavy burden to put a duty of 10 cents a dozen on cups 
and saucers valued at $1 a dozen than it would be to put it on 
cups and saucers valued at 50 cents a dozen. I am told that 
the Department of Commerce figures for 1928 show that the 
average unit value of pottery imported from Japan was 63 cents 
a dozen. 

Mr. SMOOT. All of this stuff comes from England. 

Mr. REED. This includes all china and porcelain. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. REED. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
tence is not limited to bone china at all. 
paragraph 212. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will read the first part of the 
amendment—— 

Mr. REED. I have read that. It refers to articles men- 
tioned in the early part of paragraph 212. Beginning in line 
24 is the statement, “In addition to the foregoing there shall be 
paid” so-and-so. That applies to every article of china or por- 
celain mentioned in the whole of paragraph 212. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in the interest of harmony 
and the progress of the bill, I would not want to do anything to 
delay action, and therefore I withdraw the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
second part of the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was on page 43, paragraph 216, “ Car- 
bons and electrodes.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This is a somewhat controversial 
item, is it not? If so, would it not be well to stop at this 
int? 

: Mr. SMOOT. We can do so, but I did not think there would 
be very much controversy over this amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me suggest to the Senator that if there is 
going to be any debate on it, we might just as well stop now, 
because we would not get through with it, and would have to go 
over the arguments again. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was just going to ask the Senator from New 
York whether it would lead to any debate. He requested that 
it go over. ; 

Mr. COPELAND. It will, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, I will not ask for consideration of it 
to-night. 

RADIO ADDRESS BY SENATOR SHEPPARD ON PROHIBITION AND 

PUNISHMENT OF LIQUOR PURCHASERS 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, on the evening of October 31 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. Suupparp] delivered an 
address over a nation-wide radio hookup from Station WMAL, 
the subject being Prohibition and Punishment of Liquor Pur- 
chasers. On that occasion Senator SHEPPARD was introduced by 
Mr. Will P. Kennedy, a member of the editorial staff of the 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 


would be ruined, 


The concluding sen- 
It covers everything in 


the Recorp the remarks of Mr. Kennedy introducing Senator 
SHEPPARD, and the notable address of Senator SHEPPARD, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


PROHIBITION AND PUNISHMENT OF LIQUOR PURCHASERS 


(Radio address of Senator Morris SHerprarD, of Texas, over Columbia 
Broadcasting System, through Station WMAL, under auspices of the 
radio forum of the Washington Evening Star, October 31, 1929. 
Introduction by Mr. Will P. Kennedy, of the editorial staff of Wash- 
ington Star) 


Mr. Kennedy said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, popular interest in great public questions 
is as intense as the questions themselves affect the individual. Of the 
many great public problems confronting our Nation to-day none has 
aroused more general interest and none has stirred more heated con- 
tention, than the question of prohibition enforcement. The individual 
citizen has his own viewpoint, and oftentimes it is pronounced. Divi- 
sion of opinion likewise may be observed in highest official positions. 
And, because of this contention as to the ability of officials to enforce 
the law and, because there is dispute as to methods to be pursued, it 
most certainly is true that by virtue of the very vigor of contending 
forces, prohibition enforcement will be an issue in the coming regular 
session of Congress and possibly subsequent sessions. 

“It is with this in view that the National Radio Fe -m has arranged 
what it believes to be one of the greatest debates .ver held on this 
subject. Two of the most able and outstanding Members of the United 
States Senate are to discuss this question pro and con. To-night you 
will hear the author of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution, 
that able statesman, Morris SHEPPARD, senior Senator from Texas, who 
resides on the Texas side of Texarkana, Arkansas-Texas, 

“On next Thursday night, at this hour you will hear Senator Harry 
B. Hawes of Missouri, who formerly lived in Texarkana. 

“The views of these men are thoroughly representative of the forces 
arraigned for and against prohibition enforcement. 

“Senator SHEPPARD has brought this issue to the fore by his pro- 
posal that the national dry law be amended so as to make the purchaser 
of liquor guilty of violating the existing law along with the bootlegger 
who sells it. 

“ With an honest courage of a really great statesman, Senator Suep- 
PaRD has stood stanchly in defense of prohibition during his entire 
official life. 

“ He has not pandered in dealing with this great question, for the sake 
of political expediency, but has carried on because he believes his cause 
is just. In the years that have passed you have read much of this able 
legislator and now, I am certain, you will be happy to hear him. It is 
with great pleasure I introduce to you Senator SHepparpD, of Texas.” 

Senator SHEPPARD said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, prohibition is stronger in the United States 
to-day than ever before. Since it became a part of the National Consti- 
tution on January 16, 1920, every seat in the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives has been voted upon four times, and each seat in the Federal 
Senate at least once, a third of the Senate seats having been voted upon 
twice. The result is a larger majority for prohibition in both these 
bodies at the present than at any previous time. During this period of 
nearly 10 years the American people have made more progress in three 
fundamental phases of human welfare, to wit, savings, life insurance, 
and home building, than in all the 131 years of this Republic before the 
advent of national prohibition. So far as the great majority of the 
American people are concerned, they have traded the smaller liberty to 
drink intoxicants and to get drunk for the larger liberty to acquire 
homes, to save against misfortune and old age, to clothe and nourish 
their families in decency and comfort. 

“Roger Babson tells us that both friends and enemies of prohibition 
must agree that the increased purchasing power of the masses, so gen- 
eral since the World War, is largely due to prohibition ; that prohibition 
has not only increased purchasing power by turning into useful channels 
funds formerly expended for drink, but has reduced manufacturing and 
distributing costs and that from this everyone is greatly benefiting to- 
day. President Hoover, when Secretary of Commerce, said that the 
application of the many discoveries in the physical sciences, the in- 
creased efficiency of both workers and executives, and the advent of 
prohibition have raised our standards of living and material comfort to 
a height unparalleled in our history and therefore in the history of the 
world. Henry Ford, that master of modern industrialism, said in a 
recent article that without prohibition industry would of necessity de. 
cline to the position occupied at the beginning of the century; that 
without prohibition a short working week and day would be no longer 
possible ; that the reason why America is so far ahead of other countries 
industrially to-day, the reason America is so rich to-day, is prohibition ; 
that foreign countries want America for their market because America 
under prohibition has the money. The return of the liquor traffic to its 
former volume would mean infinite disaster to the workers. A diversion 
of even 50 per cent of the funds now going into the consumption of 
useful articles would displace so many workers, in addition to those 
already jobless from the rapid advent of labor-saving, man-scrapping 
machinery, as to produce the largest number of unemployed ever 
witnessed in our history. 


“The value of prohibition to the American people makes it necessary 
that we guard it with unceasing and increasing vigilance. The power 
and the lure for multiplied millions of our population in the poison that 
has its Iair in beverage alcohol are of such commanding and destructive 
nature that any relaxation or oversight in the movement against it may 
afford it a new base from which to strike society again. 

“It is the belief of many that a point of neglect in the prohibition 
crusade lies in the failure to clarify the Volstead Act, the law carrying 
out the eighteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution, in respect to 
the status of the buyer of intoxicating liquor. The section of the Vol- 
stead Act under which prosecutions usually occur, section 3, forbids sell- 
ing among other things, but makes no mention of buying. Section 6, 
however, forbids purchase without a permit. Section 6 in effect forbids 
purchase for beverage purposes because no permit to a buyer for such an 
objective could be lawfully obtained. Manifestly, the Volstead Act ought 
not to be left in this condition. If the buyer is to be penalized, he 
should be included in section 3. If not, he should be omitted from 
section 6. 

“Since my recent offer in the Senate of an amendment to the Vol- 
stead Act, including the purchaser in section 3, two Federal judges have 
announced that in their opinion the buyer may be penalized under sec- 
tion 6. One of these judges instructed the grand jury to indict pur- 
chasers. It is to be hoped that the position of these judges will be 
embodied in a case and taken to the highest tribunal for settlement. 
Nothing would delight me more than approval of their position by a final 
authority. In such event, however, my amendment would still be 
desirable in order to bring section 3 into harmony with section 6. 
Another decision by a Federal judge to the effect that the purchaser 
could not be punished under the Volstead Act was the immediate cause 
of my proposed amendment. I have been informed that an attempt will 
be made to bring about the submission of this decision to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

“It should be noted here that neither section 3 nor section 6 carries 
a punishment clause. Punishment for the performance of any act for- 
bidden by any part of the Volstead law is provided in a different section 
containing the terms of the Jones law recently passed to increase the 
maximum penalties of the Volstead law. 

“The buyer should be included in section 3, as well as section 6, and 
made equally punishable with the seller, because logic and justice alike 
require such a course. If the sale of intoxicating liquor is a crime, and 
it igs so made by the Volstead Act under the authority of the eighteenth 
amendment, purchase is also a crime, because a purchase is a necessary 
part of a sale. Is it right that the buyer should escape the law and the 
seller feel its penalty for an act to which they are both essential par- 
ties? Is it right that people should be permitted to buy, while the 
seller, whose temptation to crime is furnished by the money of the 
buyer, must be penalized? They tell us that prohibition is aimed at the 
liquor traffic as a commercial transaction. Is not one who buys as 
essential to commercial traffic as one who sells? Does not the law 
already punish the man who purchases narcotics except under the con- 
ditions prescribed by the statute? Does not the law already punish 
the man who knowingly purchases or receives goods stolen or smuggied? 
What is sacred about the buyer of intoxicating liquor, an article out- 
lawed by the Federal Constitution itself, which calls for his exemption 
from punishment? 

“It is said that if purchase is made a crime the purchaser can not 
be used as a witness against the seller, because he can not be compelled 
to give testimony against himself. The Volstead Act has already taken 
eare of this situation. It provides that no person shall be excused on 
the ground of self-incrimination or of subjection to penalty or forfeiture 
from testifying in any suit or procedure growing out of any alleged 
violation of that act, and it also provides that no person shall be prose- 
cuted or subjected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on account of any 
transaction, matter, or thing as to which he may testify or produce evi- 
dence in obedience to a subpceena and under oath, except for perjury 
committed in so testifying. These provisions would remain in the act 
after the adoption of the amendment punishing the purchaser under 
section 3. We see, therefore, that there is no basis for the objection 
that the testimony of the purchaser could not be secured in the event 
of his inclusion within the punitive terms of the Volstead Act. 

“At this stage of the discussion let it be observed that the purchaser 
of liquor for his own beverage use has been of little or no assistance 
to the Government in the prosecution of sellers. He is rarely used and 
he never volunteers, It is true, however, that enforeement officers fre- 
quently become purchasers for the purpose of obtaining evidence against 
sellers. In this way purchasers are of great help in enforcing prohi- 
bition. It is, perhaps, true that a majority of the convictions have 
been secured in this manner. But these officers would not be prose- 
cuted and their evidence would continue to be effective in the event the 
amendment banning purchase is enacted. In many prosecutions for 
many various offenses a defendant is permitted to turn State’s evidence 
against a codefendant and receive immunity. Any question, however, 
as to this situation could be removed by a further amendment exempting 
officers from penalty when they purchase for the purpose of producing 
evidence, 
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“Attention should be directed to the fact that possession of intoxicat- 
ing liquors for beverage use is already forbidden by the Volstead Act, 
except under specified conditions. A purchaser called upon to testify 
against a seller to-day would in most instances incriminate himself 
because he could not have become a purchaser without also becoming a 
possessor. The provision in the Volstead Act regarding self-incrimina- 
tion which I have described prevents him from refusing to testify. The 
difficulties in the way of securing testimony through the purchaser in 
practical effect would be no greater after purchase became an offense 
against the Volstead Act than at present. 

“Tf it be said by way of objection to the proposed amendment for- 
bidding purchase that it would be necessary to allow some purchasers 
to go unpunished, it may be replied that the ordinary purchaser for 
beverage use is of such little assistance in enforcing prohibition that 
his continued exemption from punishment in order that his testimony 
may be utilized is hardly worth while. Furthermore, why exempt pur- 
chase when we punish possession? It is difficult to punish possession. 
A person under suspicion, if an owner of premises on which liquor is 
found, pleads ignorance of content of package or of delivery or claims 
delivery by mistake. Liquors are so easily disposed of that possession 
soon ceases and all tangible evidence disappears. They are so easily 
concealed that evidence is hard to obtain. Search procedure is sur- 
rounded by many obstacles. But if purchase be made a crime, the 
knowledge on the part of the seller of the purchaser's guilt will hang 
over the purchaser like a pall. When purchase is made a crime as 
well as sale, the seller and the purchaser will become so suspicious of 
each other that the traffic will receive a serious setback from this very 
condition, They will hesitate to deal together as freely as in former 
days when the purchaser had full liberty. 

“It is contended that the passage of the act against the purchaser 
is unconstitutional because the eighteenth amendment does not in terms 
prohibit purchase. This contention is without validity. The purpose 
of the eighteenth amendment is to stop the beverage use of intoxicating 
liquors. No doctrine is more firmly established in American jurispru- 
dence than the doctrine that Congress may enact any legislation reason- 
ably necessary to carry out the purposes of the Constitution. Our high- 
est Federal tribunal has gone so far as to hold that the traffic in 
nonintoxicating malt liquids may be prohibited on the ground that 
such a step is an aid in giving effect to a State constitutional inhibition 
against the sale of intoxicating liquors. 

“It is said that in some States the punishment of the purchaser has 
been tried and has failed. This does not mean that such a measure 
will fail again, either in a State or in the Nation. In numbers of States 
prohibition itself when first adopted was so unsatisfactory in practice 
that it was repealed. That was also the case in many counties, town- 
ships, and precincts before State and national prohibition came. Had 
supporters of prohibition allowed themselves to be deterred and halted 
by these first reverses we would never have had prohibition. 

“The purchaser is one of the principal obstacles in the way of better 
prohibition enforcement. With our streets and highways crowded almost 
to the limit of safety with automobiles, purchasers in the form of 
drunken drivers become a menace to society in a degree never before 
approached. Even before prohibition railroad companies required opera- 
tors of locomotives to refrain from drink by the imposition of the 
severest penalties at their command. Now that millions of persons in 
the United States have become operators of locomotives in the shape of 
automobile engines the country must enforce the same rule in the only 
way in which it can reach so large and widely distributed a number— 
the way of the law. When the people in certain secticns of the West 
in early days found themselves at the mercy of horse thieves in spite 
of laws imposing penitentiary sentences they secured an enactment ap- 
plying the same punishment to those who knowingly bought the stolen 
horses. 

“Horse stealing began to decline when the money which furnished 
the incentive to the crime began to disappear. A number of horses 
was an incumbrance to the thief unless he could dispose of them for 
money. So it is with the maker, transporter; and seller of illicit 
liquor. The money of the purchaser is the source and cause of their 
existence. The purchaser furnishes the basis of most of the contempt 
and ridicule which are heaped from wet quarters upon prohibition, 
especially by foreign visitors who are entertained by people of wealth 
and prominence who serve intoxicants and revile prohibition. These 
foreigners, utterly deceived as to real conditions, take false informa- 
tion back to their respective countries regarding prohibition in the 
United States. This false information has led to the slowing down 
of movements against intoxicants in a number of foreign countries and 
spread a wrong impression throughout the world regarding probibition 
in America. 

“The purchaser’s money is the foundation of the bootleg market. 
The purchaser’s money is the explanation of the rum runner, the boot- 
legger, the illicit distiller, the murders, the scandals, the bribery, and 
corruption which attend the efforts of the underworld to circumvent 
the Government and the law. And yet the purchaser looks to the very 
Constitution which he flaunts and mocks for the protection of bis own 
life and property. We must close this gap in prohibition legislation 
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before it is too late. We must strip the purchaser, not infrequently a 
person of means and standing, of the cloak of respectability and brand 
him as the lawbreaker he morally is. We must not let it be said that 
there is one law for one party to an offense and no law for the other 
party. The spectacle of one party to a transaction going free, occu- 
pying high position in society and business, and of the other driven to 
the disgrace and shame of a prison cell is enough to shock and outrage 
every sense of justice, every sentiment of right. 

“So many of these purchasers will cease to buy when purchase 
becomes an unmistakable crime as to cause an immediate diminution 
of the bootleg market. Offenses against the Volstead Act and the 
eighteenth amendment will begin to decline. As purchases cease the 
reason for the seller will pass, and with it the seller also. The net 
result will be a smaller number of offenders in the courts than are now 
congesting them. 

“The purchaser will pause a long time before he will buy from a 
seller who may hold over him the whip of possible exposure by utilizing 
the immunity clause of the Volstead Act in the event enforcement 
officials should decide that the encouragement of such a course would 
be desirable in certain instances in the interest of prohibition. It has 
been well said that a man or woman can not retain self-respect who 
becomes the conscious cause of the performance of a criminal act by 
another. It has been aptly asked why should anyone want the right 
to induce another to commit a crime. That is exactly what the pur- 
chaser does. The purchaser is in a sense guiltier than the maker, 
carrier, or seller, because he is the creative force behind them all in 
a vast conspiracy against the Constitution and the law. Here the ques- 
tion transcends prohibition and becomes one of law enforcement, in- 
volving the integrity of our institutions, the very existence of our form 
of government. 

“TI do not mean that the mere passage of the amendment punishing 
purchasers will be all that is needed for more effective enforcement. 
Whole-hearted, vigorous, efficient prosecutions by the officials is and 
will always be essential. Let us provide these officials with the ma- 
chinery of a logical and flawless enforcement act and their efforts will 
have been vastly aided,” 


BENJAMIN H. LITTLETON 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, this morning the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Srerwer] reported the nomination of Mr. 
Benjamin H. Littleton, of Tennessee, to be judge of the Court 
of Claims, vice McKenzie Moss, deceased. As in open executive 
session, I ask unanimous consent that that nomination may be 


confirmed at this time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a few days ago a Senator who 
is not now in the Chamber stated that he was going to object to 
proceedings of this kind, and such proceeding is very objection- 
able. We are not in executive session, and nobody has had 
notice of this. I have no objection to this nomination, but I feel 
inclined to object to the confirmation of this nomination at this 
time unless there is some particular reason for it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I withdraw the request at this time. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I give notice that to-morrow at 
some appropriate time I shall ask for an executive session, 
because there are a number of nominations on the cal¢ndar 
which should be disposed of. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the way the matter should be handled. 


REDUCTION OF NAVAL ARMAMENTS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to an article written by Mr. Willmott Lewis 
and published in the New York World of date October 27, 1929, 
under the heading “ Politics from the Sidelines.” I here ask 
that the article be inserted in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


(New York World, October 27, 1929] 
POLITICS FROM THE SIDELINES 
By Willmott Lewis 


WASHINGTON, October 26.—The fertility of the human mind in objec- 
tion passes belief. Senator McKg.var, of Tennessee, has given to the 
world a statement, or a threat, that no naval treaty shall pass the 
Senate that does not provide for Anglo-American parity at once and 
for freedom of the seas. He is a thirty-second degree Mason, not a 
thirty-second degree Senator, and should not speak for one-third of his 
colleagues. 

What he means by parity at once is easy to guess. He would have 
Great Britain sink all the vessels for which an equivalent can not be 
found in the present American Navy, thus establishing exact Anglo- 
American balance without the laying of another keel or the casting of 
another gun, He seems to forget that France, Italy, and Japan have a 
maritime existence, or that American shipbuilders are entitled to an 
honest living. He should be thrown into a den of Schwabs. 
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As for freedom of the seas, it is a safe bet that neither Mr. MCKELLAR 
nor anybody else on earth knows what the words mean or imply just 
now. They make one of those comfortable phrases, like self-determina- 
tion, that have a dangerous and almost unlimited power of recoil. 
Freedom of the seas may mean one thing when your ox is goring, and 
quite another when your ox is being gored. 

There is also the blessed word “ contraband,” which might, and perhaps 
should, have an enormous elasticity now that war is an activity of 
whole nations, an effort demanding the exercise of the whole, vast, cor- 
porate strength of a people, and not the maneuvering of a section of 
the population professionally engaged. If Mr. McKeiiar should one 
day be a unit in such a struggle—which the Lord and the Congress 
forbid—he might come to believe that everything is contraband. What 
meaning would he then give to freedom of the seas? 

It is not fair to ask these questions, of course, for no man should be 
summoned at the point of a pencil for a definition. More by token, any 
man is entitled to two opinions on any subject—one the opinion of his 
heart and the other the opinion of his head. Mr. McK®g.Luar’s heart 
may tell him that the seas should be free at all times and seasons, for 
all manner of private goods, and this does him no discredit. Mr, Mc- 





KELLAR’s head will tell him something entirely different when, in the 


course of the debate to come, he gives it a day in court. 

Once upon a time a solemn and rather pontifical judge spoke admon- 
ishingly to a younger brother in the law. 

“No man who desires a hearing from his elders,” said he, “ should at 
any time use a word of whose meaning he is not fully informed.” 

“ Well, judge,” said the impertinent junior, “ just what do you mean 
by the word ‘ time?’” 

This was cruel, The judge had no definition at the tip of his tongue, 
and what we mean when we say time is still discussed by the philoso- 
phers. Even so, the wit of man may yet devise a meaning satisfactory 
to everybody for this word, while freedom of the seas and other labels 
for the indefinable remain to be the despair of sophists, scientists, and 
Senators. 

Half a century or thereabouts ago good Americans who went to Paris 
before they died had a chance to meet a poet named Leon Dierx, to 
whom there had appeared a vision of the end of the world, and who 
was willing to talk about it, 

“It will come,” he used to say, “with a new deluge, and all the 
works of man and man himself will be hidden beneath a waste of 
waters. Here and there above this formless expanse will appear the 
tip of the spire of some church, the roof tree of some edifice set upon 
a high hill. 

“And of living things nothing will remain—save certain parrots. 
These, clinging desperately to the spires and to the roof trees, will be 
left to cry out over the empty, echoing waste of waters the words that 
men have taught them. The words will be: 

“Liberty! Justice! Equality! Fraternity!” 

To which we may add, with all deference to Senator MCKELLaR, of 
Tennessee, freedom of the seas! If the phrase ever achieves reality it 
will be when it no longer requires definition—in other words, when the 
seas can be no longer closed, in whole or in part, when the freedom of 
peace time is certain and enduring. 

The Senator would doubtless be as eager for freedom of the streets, 
but the streets have their contraband, even in peaceful days. ‘Che in- 
violability of private property does not cover the hip flask. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, an examination of this 
article shows it to be an attack upon me for having stated in 
the Senate, as I did state and most emphatically some time 
ago, that I believed that unless the forthcoming naval parley 
provided for absolute parity between the United States and 
Great Britain, that there would be no naval agreement. I am 
taken rather severely to task, but that is immaterial. 

It appears from our records here that Mr. Lewis is a cor- 
respondent for the London Times, and, of course, I assume 
looks at the matter entirely through British glasses. I am also 
infurmed he is an Englishman, not an American at all, and it 
is very natural that he would indulge in an article of this kind 
in the interest of his own country. It is perfectly natural for 
an Englishman to hope to have the naval disarmament agree- 
ment, by which the American Navy was sunk in 1922, enlarged. 
It is perfectly natural that they would want to continue in con- 
trol of the seas and without greater expense to Great Britain. 
I realize that any subject of Great Britain has a right to take 
such views of these matters as he pleases, but I think that be- 
fore sending the article to American papers and having it pub- 
lished by American papers Mr. Lewis in fairness should have 
indicated his nationality and his employment by a London paper. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I also have an article writ- 
ten by Mr. Geoffrey Drage in the London Times recently on 
the subject of the forthcoming naval parley. I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the Recorp also. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 


There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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A BRITISH VIEWPOINT 
By Geoffrey Drage, in the London Times 


Naval parity is part of and depends on a policy in which the United 
States is to join with us. In this regard it is well to recollect the 
words written by President Roosevelt at the height of his power: 

“It would be well-nigh impossible, if it were not undesirable, for 
this country [the United States] to engage with another to carry out 
any policy save one which had become part of the inherited tradition 
of the country like the Monroe doctrine. Not merely could I, for in- 
stance, only make such an engagement for four years, but I would 
have to reckon with a possible overthrow in Congress, with the temper 
of the people, with many different conditions.” 

The text of the official joint statement of Mr. Hoover and Mr. Mac- 
Donald states that “ Both our Governments resolve to accept * * #* 
a positive obligation to direct our national policy” in accordance with 
the pledge of the Kellogg pact. Those, however, who have read the 
debates in the Senate on the Kellogg pact will remember the extreme 
nervousness displayed when it came to obligations. All the speakers 
wished to be sure they were not committed to any obligation whatever. 
But that is precisely the one thing needful if England is to reduce her 
navy so that she can no longer protect her commerce by which she lives. 
What is required is a definite hard-and-fast guaranty that the United 
States will join in the protection of our trade and abstain from trading 
with our enemies. As a distinguished admiral has said, nothing short 
of this is of any use to us. 

The reason why parity is desired and the cause of the trouble be- 
tween us at Geneva (apart from the activities of Mr. Shearer, which 
are sub judice) may be fairly summed up in the cant and misleading 
phrase “the freedom of the seas.” The seas are, of course, perfectly 
free in peace time. In time of war it is suggested that when two powers 
are at war the belligerents should give up at sea the right they always 
exercise on land to prevent as far as possible supplies being procured 
from neutral powers. This freedom, as a recent United States historian 
has pointed out, the United States when at war has consistently violated, 
while she has vigorously asserted it when neutral. 

For this trouble there is an obvious remedy when wars come, as, 
of course, they will if human nature remains the same, and that 
is to distinguish between normal and abnormal trade and to institute a 
system of rationing and certification with an organization and control 
like that of the Netherlands Overseas Trust in the Great War. Would 
the United States assent to this? If so, it would be a step in the right 
direction. Failing such a step, we must bear in mind the concluding 
words of Admiral Mahan in an article on Anglo-American reunion : 

“Tt is a fair deduction from analogy that two contending armies 
might as well agree to respect each other’s communications as two bel- 
ligerent states to guarantee immunity to hostile commerce.” 

In conclusion, it is submitted that the above elementary but unpalat- 
able facts have got to be faced and that no remedy will be found in 
armchair resolutions passed at a conference by a majority of neutral 
states who are not prepared to take any share in carrying them out. 
We have only to recollect The Hague convention before the war and the 
fact that not one of the signatories, including the principal neutral 
nation (the United States) used even the moral influence of a protest 
against the repeated violations of its terms. (Cp, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice 
Letters, Vol. II, pp. 240-244.) 

We, at any rate, are responsible under Providence for the peace and 
prosperity of a quarter of the human race, for which the flect is the 
principal guaranty. For that reason, if for no other, we are entitled 
to examine the proposals outlined in the Times of September 17 and 
October 11 and 12 with the greatest care. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, it will be noted that this 
article is labeled “A British Viewpoint,” and I hope that here- 
after Mr. Lewis, in writing articles for American newspapers, 
will indicate his nationality as Mr. Drage has done. The Drage 
article is important, especially in one respect. Mr. Drage says: 

What is required is a definite hard-and-fast guaranty that the 
United States will join in the protection of our trade and abstain from 
trading with our enemies. As a distinguished admiral has said, nothing 
short of this is any use to us. 


Thus we see, Mr. President, the true wishes of our neighbor, 
Great Britain, in this matter gradually coming to light. 

In this connection I also ask that an editorial on the United 
States Navy, of October 28, 1929, in the Washington Post, be 
inserted as part of my remarks, as well as an editorial on our 
Navy in the Chattanooga Times, of date October 28, 1929, and 
other articles which I send to the desk. 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
{From The Washington Post, Monday, October 28, 1929] 
THE UNITED STATES NAVY 

Navy Day, October 27, has a special import to the people of the 
United States this year, and it fis, indeed, appropriate that the seventy- 
first anniversary of the birth of Theodore Roosevelt should be observed 
throughout the Nation at the same time, 
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The Rooseveltian brand of peace, backed by the power of America to 
maintain it, represents an attitude of national defense and security 
preparedness which will never be willingly forsaken by the people of 
this country. The United States Navy stands as the chief reliance of 
the American people, and the main assurance against aggressions that 
provoke war. 

There never has been a time in this Nation’s history when the United 
States Navy meant more to the people than it does now. There has 
never been a time when more dangerous pacifist propaganda has been 
directed against the Navy by misguided dupes and cunning foreign inter- 
nationalists, who are shrouding their operations in the white cloak of 
idealism and world peace. 

The drive against American naval power is directly in line with the 
lessons which come down through the centuries, Sea power and com- 
mercial supremacy go hand in hand, and a weakening of one means the 
weakening of the other. America is rapidly rising to a position of 
commercial supremacy, despite all that foreign competitors can do to 
check her. A Navy adequate to protect and defend American commerce 
is the only agency that can maintain the United States in its rightful 
position among the nations of the world. 

America’s colossal and ever-increasing economic energy is expressing 
itself in overseas trade, which means commercial supremacy. It is 
idle for any nation or nations to attempt to stem the tide. But every 
statesman who has not been blind to history knows that commercial 
supremacy is dependent upon naval protection. If America can be 
duped into abandoning protection for its commerce on the high seas, or 
can be tricked into pooling its naval resources with other powers, there 
may be a real opportunity in the near future for crippling the com- 
merce that is enriching America and arousing the envy of foreign 
rivals. 

“The fleet’s the thing,” according to one of Theodore Roosevelt's 
slogans, and it applies with more force than ever to-day. Americans 
are not ready to accept the humiliation of seeing the seas controlled 
by foreign powers so that America’s commerce must beg for permission 
to venture offshore. 

Adequate naval security means protection for American commerce, 
and this in turn means that the United States will not be forced into 
war to maintain its rights. The American negotiators at the London 
naval conference, if there should be a conference, must keep before 
them the faithful promise of President Hoover to the people, to the 
effect that the national defense shall not be impaired by any agreement 
bearing the signature of America’s negotiators. 


{From the Chattanooga Times, October 28, 1929] 
REMEMBER THE NAVY 


This is Navy day, and the occasion should be widely and appro- 
priately observed. This suggestion, and even the day itself, may at 
first thought seein somewhat out of place, in view of the fact that the 
principal nations of the world are preparing for a naval armament 
reduction conference, for the calling of which the United States is in 
large part responsible. But a little reflection ought to convince rea- 
sonable, practical citizens that the approaching conference gives this 
year’s Navy day greater significance than it would ordinarily have. 

Common sense dictates that America’s representatives go to the 
London conference backed up by a practical, reasoned public attitude 
on the subject of naval armaments rather than by a hysterical demand 
for disarmament. The latter would accomplish nothing in the present 
state of world opinion, while the former might result in much good. 
The obviously sound program for this country is that expressed at the 
Washington arms conference in the following words: “We approve 
limitation of armaments by international agreements. We repudiate the 
reduction of armaments by example as unwise and dangerous.” 

This is understood to be the attitude of the Government at Wash- 
ington. Together with the idea of parity, it should be supported 
whole-heartedly. It is in no sense a repudiation of the idealism of 
the Kellogg antiwar treaties or of the assumptions of President Hoover 
and Premier MacDonald that there will never be anotber war between 
the United States and Great Britain. It is the basis of a practical 
program for the incorporation of this idealism in the lives of nations, 
which should be more easily effected by reason of the treaties and 
assumptions, 

So a proper observance of Navy day is entirely in order. Consider- 
ing all the circumstances, it is even incumbent upon the American 
people, if they would look to their own best interests. Acquisition of 
a fuller understanding of the purposes of their Navy and its meaning 
to the Nation would be a protection against the folly of those who 
advocate disarmament by example and should also further the cause of 
naval reduction by international agreement. 


[By cable to the Star, November 5, 1929] 


Pesach “ DAMPER” EXPLAINED—SUDDEN ACTION oF BRITISH CABINET Is 
REVEALED FOR First TIMp 


By Paul Scott Mowrer 


Paris, November 5.—It is now possible to reveal, owing to a partial 
indiscretion of the Echo de Paris, what heretofore has been a strict 
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secret known only to a few diplomats and one or two journalists—the 
story of the British Cabinet meeting which put a sudden damper on 
the supposed results of the conversations between President Hoover 
and Premier Ramsay MacDonald at Rapidan. 

It will be recalled that an announcement was made at the close of 
those meetings that an important statement was about to be made. 
British journalists went so far as to announce that this statement 
would concern the freedom of the seas. It is certain, in fact, that 
Hoover and MacDonald had reached a tentative agreement on this 
vexed question. The exact details are unknown, for MacDonald will 
not give a detailed explanation to his cabinet until to-morrow. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S OFFER 


But whatever the American contribution to the bargain may have 
been, it appears that Great Britain’s offer was to abandon the right of 
search and seizure of neutral vessels carrying contraband on the high 
seas and to dismantle naval bases not only in the West Indies, but 
at Halifax and Esquimalt. 

Before issuing the joint statement, however, MacDonald thought it 
best to inform London, 

A full cabinet meeting was immediately called, including the heads 
of the three fighting arms, on air, land, and sea. 

Arthur Henderson read the Premier's cablegram and added that he 
would be unable to agree to abandon the right to search and seizure 
until he knew more details of the views of the United States, 

Alexander, speaking for the Admiralty, said that he was unable to 
agree to the dismantling of the bases which, in his opinion, if the 
Kellogg pact meant anything, would be quite unnecessary. 

BIG NAVAL BUDGET 

Questioned by Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Alex- 
ander said that even after the agreement with the United States the 
naval budget, now about $280,000,000, would still be around $265,000,000 
or $270,000,000. 

After this discussion it was decided to cable MacDonald to say noth- 
ing about these matters until after he returned to London and gave 
the cabinet fuller particulars, 

Thus is explained not only the delay in issuing the Hoover and 
MacDonald joint statement, but the general surprise, after so much 


was promised, that it should contain so little in the way of concrete 
promises. 


RECESS 


Mr. JONES. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 
50 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
November 6, 1929, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, November 6, 1929 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 30, 1929) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fess Johnson 
Ashurst Fletcher Jones 
Barkley Frazier Kean 
Bingham George Kendrick 
Black Gillett Keyes 
Blaine Glass La Follette 
Blease Glenn McKellar 
Borah McNary 
Bratton Metcalf 
Brock Moses 
Brookhart Norbeck 
Broussard Norris 
Capper ye 

Oddie 


Connally 
Copeland Overman 
Patterson 


Couzens 
Cutting Phipps 
Pine 


Dale 
Deneen Ransdell 
Dill Reed Waterman 
Edge Howell Sackett Wheeler 

Mr. NORBECK. I wish to state that the junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McMaster] is unavoidably detained by ill- 
ness in his family. I wish this announcement to stand for the 
day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne], due to ill- 
ness. I also wish to state that the Senator from Arkansas 


{Mr. Caraway] and the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wa.tsH] 
are absent on Official business. 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 


Goldsboroug! 
xoldsborough 
Gould ~ 


Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
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Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Surpsteap] is absent, ill. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 
PETITIONS 


Mr. FESS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Cleveland, 
Ohio, praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
the State of California, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of New York, praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BORAH, as in open executive session, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, reported the nominations of sundry offi- 
cers in the Diplomatic and Foreign Service of the United States, 
which were ordered to be placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry postal 
nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2012) granting an increase of pension to Cordelia 
Small (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 2013) for the relief of Germaine M. Finley; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A bill (S. 2014) to extend the benefits of the World War 
veterans’ act to Alice B. Yeaman; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S, 2015) to amend the migratory bird treaty act with 
respect to bag limits and more effectively to meet the obligations 


of the United States under the migratory-bird treaty; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 2016) for the relief of Mrs. BE. J. McCardle; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 


A bill (S, 2017) providing for the appointment of Julia 
Johnston as a warrant officer, Quartermaster Corps, United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

A bill (S. 2018) authorizing the appointment and retirement 
of Waiter W. Fanning as a chief petty officer, Naval Reserve; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A pill (S. 2019) to admit Vincenzo Caprio permanently to the 
United States; to the Committee on Immigraticn. 

A bill (S. 2020) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
Armstrong; to the Committee on Pensjons. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 2021) granting a pension to Alvin M. Davis; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


INVESTIGATION OF COTTON INDUSTRY 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present a resolution which 
was presented at the annual meeting of the Texas Farm Bureau 
Cotton Association by Judge L. Gough, of Amarillo, Tex., an 
earnest and able student of the farm situation, and ask that it 
may be printed in the Recorp and lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Association in annual meeting as- 
sembled, in May, 1929, passed the following resolution : 

“Whereas the slump in cotton prices in 1926 did untold damage to 
not only the cotton growers but to the whole country and that no 
satisfactory cause for this drastic slump has ever been given: There- 
fore, be it 

“ Resolved, That we instruct our United States Senator Morris 
SHEPPARD to introduce and put through the Senate the following 
resolutions, 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture through the Grain 
Futures Administration is hereby directed to investigate the cause of 
the 1926 decline in cotton and give us (1) the amount of cotton 
futures sold in 1926; (2) the amount of short selling when the drastic 
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slump occurred and who did this short selling and the effect this 
heavy short selling had on prices and any other information that 
will enable the farmer to know the true state of the conditions and 
the parties responsible for this decline; also a like investigation for 
1927 and 1928, giving us the amount of short selling and the amount 
of public participation induced to take part in these futures and 
whether or not a majority of the public lost or won on the deals.” 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, pursuant to the action of 
the Texas Farm Bureau Cotton Association, I submit a resolu- 
tion, which I ask may be read and lie on the table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 149) was read and ordered to lie on 
the table, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby requested and 
directed to investigate through the Grain Futures Administration the 
cause of the 1926 decline in cotton, ascertaining the amount of cotton 
futures sold in 1926, the amount of short selling when the drastic slump 
occurred, who did this short selling, and the effect of this heavy short 
selling on prices, and any further information which will enable the 
farmers to know the true state of conditions and the parties responsible 
for this decline; also to make a similar investigation for 1927 and 
1928, giving the amount of short selling and the amount of public par- 
ticipation induced to take part in these futures and to ascertain 
whether or not the majority of the public lost or won on the deals, and 
to report this information to the Senate. 


THE COLORADO RIVER CONTROVERSY 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, on Thursday, October 31, 1929, 
there appeared in the Arizona Republican, a newspaper printed 
in Phoenix, Ariz., an article summarizing a statement issued on 
the previous day by the Arizona-Colorade River Commission 
respecting its decision to appeal to the courts for a settlement 
of the Colorado River controversy. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CoNG@rEessionat Recorp that newspaper 
article and the complete text of the statement. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 

ARIzONA Suit READY FOR FILINGc—CoMMISSION ReacuES “END oP 
Roap” IN PLAN FOR NEGOTIATIONS—Issugs STATEMENT—CHAIRMAN 
DONOVAN NOTIFIED oF STATE’s FINAL STAND 
Charging that California is trying to complete Colorado River con- 

tracts with Secretary of the Interior Wilbur in order to eliminate both 

water and power revenues as subjects of negotiation before resuming 
the attempt to agree with Arizona in a compact, the Arizona Colorado 

River Commission yesterday declared it had been forced to “the 

end of the road as far as negotiations for a tri-State compact are 

concerned,” and ordered immediate “legal action,” understood to 
be a suit in the United States Supreme Court. 

At the end of a 2-day session in the State capitol, attended by the 
full membership—Charles B. Ward, chairman; John Mason Ross, secre- 
tary; A. H. Favour, and Gov. John C. Phillips—by the attorney general, 
K. Berry Peterson, and by Special Counsel Clifton Matthews, a state- 
ment of approximately 2,000 words, outlining Arizona’s stand on the 
whole situation, was issued by the commission, without verbal com- 
ment. 

URGES LEGAL ACTION 


The statement outlines the provisions of the Swing-Johnson bill 
which affect Arizona, recites new charges of unfairness on the part 
of California, and concludes in part with the declaration that through 
legal action this State will seek to determine whether “in such. a 
transparent disguise as regulating navigation in the Colorado River, 
a purely southern California enterprise may masquerade in Arizona as a 
Federal project and appropriate to itself powers, privileges, and immuni- 
ties which, as a purely California enterprise, it could neither demand 
nor enjoy.” 

Notification of Arizona’s final stand was sent at the conclusion of 
the meeting to W. J. Donovan, the Federal representative who has been 
acting as chairman of the tri-State conference, which has sought to effect 
an agreement of the three States most vitaliy concerned—Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, and Nevada. 

At various points in the statement the Arizona-Colorado River Com- 
mission sets forth its objections to the entire river proceedings and pro- 
posals, which are substantially : 

GIVES NINE REASONS 


First, Southern California wants practically all of the available water 
in the river for irrigation purposes in the Imperial, Coachella, and 
other interior valleys and for use on the coastal plain. For Arizona to 
concede these demands “ would mean that new developments made pos- 
sible by the project would take place in California and none in Arizona.” 

Second. For some time “it has been evident that California wanted to 
get the matter of power and water contracts completed with the Secre- 
tary (of the Interior) before seeking a compact with Arizona, thus re- 
moving power and water revenues (under the terms of the Swing- 
Johnson bill) as subjects of negotiation.” 
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Third, The Imperial and Coachella Valleys are to receive water for 
irrigation and other purposes “ without paying anything whatever to the 
project. No such gratuity is extended to Arizona.” 

Fourth. It was generally understood California would be expected to 
pay approximately $1.50 per acre-foot storage and delivery charges for 
water diverted to the coastal plain. ‘ We requested a minimum charge 
of $2. California asserted it could not be more than $1. The Secretary 
of the Interior now proposes a charge of only 25 cents.” 

Fifth. The project was “intentionally placed at the nearest available 
point to the California power market and the most remote from the 
Arizona power market.” 

Sixth. In its present form and purpose “our commission is advised 
and is firmly of the belief that the Swing-Johnson bill is unconstitu- 
tional.” 

Seventh, “The United States is to advance upward of $40,000,000 
without interest to enable Imperial and Coachella Valleys to vastly in- 
crease their appropriation and use of the waters of the river. No pro- 
vision is made for any such aid to Arizona,” 

Fighth, “ When the project is fully paid for, Arizona's right to share 
in the revenues thereof ceases.” 

A ninth objection, and ranking with any in seriousness, is recited in 
more detail ; 

DETAILED OBJECTION 

“Under the terms of the Swing-Johnson bill, Arizona was intended 
to be a beneficiary of the project to the extent of 18% per cent of ‘ ex- 
cess revenues,’ that is to say, revenues received in excess of the amounts 
required for operation, maintenance, and repayment of the Government 
advances. 

“The proposal of the Secretary of the Interior for the nominal charge 
of 25 cents per acre-foot for storage and delivery charges of waters 
delivered to the coastal plain, runs counter to the apparent intent of 
Congress that the project should be so operated as to produce substan- 
tial revenues for Arizona and Nevada. With such nominal charge for 
that water any hope that Arizona might actually receive substantial 
revenues from the project is completely wiped out.” 

Regarding power, the commission found that “ experts from nearly all 
of the large users of power in Arizona, outside of Mohave County, have 
closely studied the matter and reached the conclusion that by reason of 
prohibitive transmission costs and the relatively small demand, Boulder 
Dam power can not, under present conditions, at least, be used by any of 
the large consumers in Phoenix or the large mining camps of eastern 
and southern Arizona, 


Concluding its recital of charges the statement declares : 
ARIZONA CAN NOT ACCEPT BOULDER CANYON PROJECT ACT 


“Arizona must choose whether to accept the act and ask for benefits 
thereunder or reject it. She can not do both. Viewing the act as a 
whole and considering the rights and interests of the State as a whole, 
rather than the special interests of any particular section or county, it 
is plain that Arizona can not accept the act as now written and admin- 
istered. 

“From our experience in negotiating with California * * * 
are satisfied that further negotiations would be futile. 

“Therefore, our commission feels that we have reached the end of 
the road so far as negotiations for a tri-State compact are con- 
cerned. Such a conclusion is deeply disappointing to every member of 
our commission, 

“Such interstate controversies should be settled by compact, but, 
with that avenue closed, Arizona’s only recourse is to the courts, It 
now appears necessary that she adopt that alternative. 

“Thus Arizona will hope to ascertain whether in sovereign right, 
power, and dignity she stands on a plane of equality with the other 
States; whether the Federal Government, under a pretense of regulat- 
ing navigation in the Colorado River may take charge and control of 
all of its waters for all purposes and engage in a purely commercial 
undertaking of selling those waters and the power produced thereby ; 
whether, in such transparent disguise, a purely southern California 
enterprise may masquerade in Arizona as a Federal project and appro- 
priate to itself, privilges and immunities which as a California enter- 
prise it could neither demand nor enjoy; whether Arizona may be sub- 
jected to the Colorado River compact by act of Congress and without 
her consent. 


we 


REFUSE COMMENT 


“Also Arizona will thus hope to secure a reasonable share of the 
waters of the river notwithstanding the Colorado River compact, which 
seeks to reserve in perpetuity to the upper basin an enormous quantity 
of water which it can never use, and notwithstanding me Swing- 
Johnson bill, which seeks to federalize the water and power development 
of the river for the particular benefit of southern California.” 

Comment was refused by the commission and by the Attorney Gen- 
eral yesterday on when Arizona’s suit would be filed. The suit has been 
in course of preparation for several months, and is understood to be 
complete and ready for filing. 

Comment was refused by all who attended the 2-day session, on the 
grounds that the statement was complete and said all there was to be 
said on every phase of the situation. 
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FULL TEXT OF STATEMENT ISSUED ON OCTOBER 30, 1929, BY THE ARIZONA- 
COLORADO RIVER COMMISSION 

Under the terms of the Swing-Johnson bill, Arizona was intended to 
be a beneficiary of the project, to the extent of 18% per cent of the 
“excess revenues.” That is to say, revenues received in excess of the 
amounts required for operation, maintenance, and repayment of the 
Government advances, but, notwithstanding her direct and important 
interest in the negotiations now proceeding before the Secretary of the 
Interior concerning the sale of water and power from the project, the 
act does not permit Arizona to advise or cooperate with the Secretary 
in the matter of proposed contracts because she has not ratified the 
Colorado River compact. Only those States which have ratified the com- 
pact are accorded that privilege. 

BOULDER CANYON PROJECT ACT AUTHORIZES COMPACT 

The act authorizes Arizona, California, and Nevada to mrake a com- 
pact concerning power and other benefits to be derived from the 
project, but specifies that if such a compact should not be approved 
by Congress on or before January 1, 1929, it would be subject to any 
contracts made by the Secretary of the Interior covering power or 
water prior to the date of congressional approval of such compact. 

As the act was approved by the President on December 21, 1928, a 
period of 10 days and no more was thus set apart for the formulation 
and congressional approval of any such compact, if it were certainly 
to control the Secretary's contracts—an impossible period of time to 
accomplish the purpose stated. 

Iiowever, the Arizona commission in February, March, May, and June 
of this year held various meetings with the California and Nevada 
commissions in an endeavor to compact with them concerning power 
rates and contracts, charges for domestic water, water division, and 
other related matters, but without any success. 

When the Washington conference of the interested States adjourned 
in June, 1929, it was on the understanding with California that, 
pending further negotiations between the States, the Secretary of the 
Interior should be reyuested, so far as possible, to maintain the existing 
state of affairs and avoid any definite commitments as to water, power, 
or other matters in which the States were interested. That was done, 
as we are advised. 

It was then contemplated that Arizona and California would imme- 
diately resume their negotiations with the aim of arriving at a com- 
pact on all matters at issue without delay. Upon our return to Ari- 
zona from the Washington conference, we endeavored to resume negotia- 
tions with the California commission, but found it impossible to 
arrange an early meeting. Some months passed until in September the 
two commissions met for a further conference. Several days were 
consumed and the meeting adjourned without definite progress. 

The only thing discussed was water division and on that subject 
we found California’s position substantially unchanged. California 
wants practically all of the available water in the river for irrigation 
purposes in the Imperial, Coachella, and other interior valleys and for 
use on the coastal plain, and the California commission seems unable 
or unwilling to make any modification of those demands, 

For Arizona to concede those demands would mean that whatever 
new irrigation developments might be made possible by the project 
would take place in California and none in Arizona. 


SECRETARY EXPEDITES ACTION ON POWER SALES 


Lately representatives of the Secretary of the Interior have been, 
and now are, pressing for action in the matter of power and water 
sales under the act. Naturally and properly the Secretary desires to 
move in those matters as expeditiously as possible, to the end that the 
entire project may be put in such shape that at the coming regular 
session of Congress proper requests may be made for the necessary 
appropriations to carry the act into effect. 

For some time it has been evident to our commission that California 
wanted to get the matter of power and water contracts completed with 
the Secretary before seeking a compact with Arizona, thus narrowing 
the scope of any such compact and removing power and water revenues 
as subjects of negotiation. 

The Swing-Johnson bill as passed by Congress is highly objectionable 
to Arizona for many sound reasons. The proposed project is obviously de- 
signed for the exclusive benefit of southern California. Under the 
terms of the bill the Imperial and Coachella Valleys are to receive 
their water for irrigation and other purposes without paying anything 
whatever to the project therefor. No such gratuity is extended to Ari- 
zona. Whatever water’ Arizona may use from the project she must 
pay for. 

While the bill was being pressed for passage in Congress it became 
generally understood that California would be expected to pay ap- 
proximately $1.50 per acre-foot storage and delivery charges for waters 
diverted to the coastal plain. The Sibert commission, made up of emi- 
nent engineers who experted the project at the request of Congress, 
reported that such charge should be substantially increased. 


THREH RATES PROPOSED FOR PURCHASE OF DOMESTIC WATER 


In our negotiations with California, influenced by the Sibert report 
and supported by engineering advice, we requested a minimum charge 
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of $2 per acre-foot, which would mean an annual revenue to the proj 
ect from that source of upward of $2,000,000. California’s reply s- 
serted that if any minimum charge was to be fixed it could not be more 
than $1 per acre-foot. It is now proposed by. the Secretary of the 
Interior to impose a charge of only 25 cents per acre-foot on that water. 

The suggestion of that nominal charge necessarily runs counter to the 
apparent intent of Congress that the project, if possible, should be so 
operated as to produce substantial revenues for Arizona and Nevada. 
With such nominal charge for that water, any hope that Arizona might 
actually receive substantial revenues from the project is completely 
wiped out. 

So far as the power possibilities of the project are concerned, the 
project was intentionally placed at the nearest available point to the 
California power market and the most remote from the Arizona power 
market. Power experts from nearly all of the large users of power in 
Arizona, outside of Mojave County, have closely studied the matter 
and reached the conclusion that by reason of prohibitive transmission 
costs and the relatively small demand Boulder Dam power cun not. 
under present conditions at least, be used by any of the large power 
consumers in Phoenix or the large mining camps of eastern and acuthern 
Arizona. 


CAN NOT ACCEPT ACT AS WRITTEN AND ADMINISTERED 


However, Arizona must choose whether to accept the act aud ask 
for benefits thereunder or reject it. She can not do both. Viewing the 
act as a whole and considering the rights and interests of ary puar- 
ticular section or county, it is plain that Arizona can not accept the act 
as now written and administered, 

In our negotiations with California we have sought by compact to 
clarify and fix the interpretation of the act, subject to congressional 
approval, so as to get it in shape which might be acceptable te Ari- 
zona, as an alternative to litigation. In its present form and purpose 
our commission is advised and is firmly of the opinion that the Swing 
Johnson bill is unconstitutional, but our commission would have recom- 
mended that Arizona forego that objection if the bill could have been 
put in satisfactory form and its satisfactory administration properly 
safeguarded. 

Our particular purpose was to assure Arizona a proper revenue from 
the project, through the sale of power at a competitive price and the 
storage and delivery of water on proper charges therefor. By its 
terms the act intended that that should be done, but its provisions are 
vague and conflicting, and we merely sought to have that intent car- 
ried into effect. It now appears, however, from the program anncunced 
by the Secretary of the Interior, that there will be no substantial “ ex 
cess revenues” from the project and that Arizona’s right to receive 
18% per cent thereof will be of no value to her. 

Thus the southern California cities and the coastal plain of southern 
California are to be afforded a vast water storage in Arizona without 
cost to them, and in connection therewith are to enjoy the great output 
of electrical power to be produced by the project, free from Arizona 
taxation, if possible, at a price too low to provide any substantial 
revenue for Arizona. 

The Imperial, Coachella, and other interior valleys of southera Cali- 
fornia, which plan to use practically all of the available water in the 
main stream not transported to the coastal plain, are expressly exempt 
from any payment for their water. Arizona can not use any water 
from the project except by ccentract with the Secretary of the Interior, 
subject to the terms of the Colorado River compact, which she has 
refused to ratify. 

The United States is to advance upward of $40,000,000, without in- 
terest, to enable Imperial and Coachella Valleys to vastly increase 
their appropriation and use of the waters of the river. No provision 
is made for any such aid to Arizona, 


ARIZONA’S RIGHT TO SHARE CBASES 


When the project is fully paid for Arizona’s right to share in the 
revenues thereof ceases. Prior to that time, as we have pointed out, 
that right is without substantial value. Thereafter those revenues, 
from what are termed lower-basin waters, will go into a fund to be 
expended by the Government anywhere in the seven States of the 
river basin for the development of the river. In our proposals pre- 
sented at Santa Fe we sought to have that provision changed so that 
when the Government advances should have been repaid, Arizona, 
Nevada, and the fund above mentioned should come into full beneficial 
ownership of the project, but there now appears to be no prospect of 
that reasonable and just amendment. 

We have reached a point where it is evident that Arizona is to be 
foreclosed of her right, given by the act, to compact with California 
and Nevada concerning power and other benefits to be derived from the 
project. From our experiences in negotiating with California for a 
division of water we are satisfied that further negotiations on that 
issue would be futile even if that subject were separable from the 
remaining issues, which it is not. 


RECOURSE TO COURTS DISAPPOINTING 
Therefore, our commission feels that we have reached the end of the 


road so far as negotiations for a tri-State compact are concerned. Such 
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a conclusion is deeply disappointing to every member of our commission. 
Such interstate controversies should be settled by compact, but with that 
avenue closed Arizona’s only recourse is to the courts. It now appears 
necessary that she adopt the alternative. 

Thus Arizona will hope to ascertain whether in sovereign right, 
power, and dignity she stands on a plane of equality with the other 
States; whether the Federal Government, under a pretense of regulat- 
ing navigation in the Colorado River, may take charge and control 
of all of its waters for all purposes and engage in a purely commercial 
undertaking of selling those waters and the power produced thereby; 
whether, in such a transparent disguise, a purely southern California 
enterprise may masquerade in Arizona as a Federal project and appro- 
priate to itself powers, privileges, and immunities, which as a Cali- 
fornia enterprise it could neither demand nor enjoy; whether Arizona 
may be subjected to the Colorado River compact by act of Congress 
ind without her consent. 

Also, Arizona will thus hope to secure a reasonable share of the 
waters of the river, notwithstanding the Colorado River compact which 
seeks to reserve in perpetuity to the upper basin an enormous quantity 
of water which it can never use, and nothwithstanding the Swing- 
Johnson bill which seeks to federalize the water and power develop- 
ment of the river for the particular benefit of southern California. 

Our commission has given notice of our decision as above stated to 
W. J. Donovan and to the California and Nevada commissions, and has 


authorized and directed the attorney general of Arizona to take such 
legal action as may be proper and necessary. 


GASTONIA 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an article appearing in the November, 1929, issue 
of Harper’s Magazine entitled “ Gastonia,” by Mary Heaton 
Vorse, 

There being no objection, the 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


GASTONIA 
By Mary Heaton Vorse 


Spontaneous uprisings of the people are few. There is some patient 
quality in man that makes him endure long past the point of actual 
suffering. Especially is this true of man’s economie state. It is ap- 
pallingly easy to get used to poverty; if one has been poor always 
one can scarcely comprehend any other way of living. 

When I first learned last winter that a wave of spontaneous strikes 
was sweeping through the mill villages of the South I was skeptical. 
I know how helpless and docile leaderless workers are. I remembered 
the complaint of one good striker, Reilly, to Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 
“ Gee! Gurley, me fut is bruq on me! I been assistin’ at a spontaneous 
uprisin’ o’ th’ workers. Me an’ Finnegan kicked them Hunkies in the 
pants an’ they spontaneously arose an’ wint out of th’ fact’ry!” Many 
“spontaneous” uprisings have had such motivating causes—but not 
that in Gastonia, N. C., or the other recent strikes in the Carolinas 
and Tennessee. 

It was not the number of people who had struck which made this 
southern revolt significant. It was the number and variety of com 
munities involved. It was also the fact that those primitive and unor- 
ganized workers had struck without union or leaders. There was a 
shouldering thrust as of a folk movement—of a great many mute, 
patient people being driven by desperation to revolt. They had moved 
in almost a score of communities separated by miles. Over the moun- 
tains in Tennessee the rayon workers had struck. Far away in Thomp- 
son, Ga., the workers had struck, too; and through all the textile 
towns they were quiveringly awake. One remembered the weavers’ re- 
volt of the last century. There was a reverberation of strikes through 
the textile South. People were talking strike everywhere. Everywhere 
these “loyal and 100 per cent American workers” were talking of 
organization. 

In widely separated mill towns you will find the same reasons for 
discontent. There are two of equal force—the introduction of the 
Bedaud efficiency system, which the workers call the “stretch-out,” 
and the substantial cutting of wages which has been almost universal 
during the past two or three years. Through the operation of the 
stretch-out, men and women often do double work while they receive 
less pay. The mill hands who endured long hours and low pay as 
their lot, broke down under the burden which was laid upon them, 
One after another I have heard them say, “ We could not do it.” 

The effect of the stretch-out was explained to me most lucidly by a 
strike leader in Greenville, S. C., named Rochester. He is 37 and has 
worked 29 years in the mill. He began to work in the mill in 1900 
when he was 8 years old and did not make a penny his first month. 
Later he got 17 cents a week. When he made a quarter a day he 
“thought he was running into money.” 

“It amounts to this,” he said. “They cut my wages and increased 
my work. I used to tend 48 looms, while under the stretch-out I 
have to tend 90 looms, and I couldn't do it. . Three years ago I was 
makin’ over $19 a week. Now I make $17.70. I ain’t a-braggin’. 
I’m an experienced weaver. I don’t believe there’s many can beat me, 


article was ordered to be 
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I make a hundred per cent, the most any weaver can make,”’ He hopes 
again to make $19, the highest reward to which he can aspire for a 
lifetime of unremitting work. 

The average weekly wage scale in the great Loray mill in Gastonia, 
N. C., is less, apparently owing to the parings and cuttings of workers’ 
wages by the management. In 1927 $500,000 was saved on the pay roll 
without cutting production. To make this possible two people had to 
do the work of three. Piecework prices were cut. This mighty saving 
was continued up to the moment of the strike. 

The workers in the Loray mill went out on strike on the same heaving 
surge of revolt which runs to-day through the southern mill villages. 
Their strike was none the less a spontaneous demonstration, even 
though a single organizer of the National Textile Workers’ Union, 
Fred Beal, had been laying the foundation of a labor union in that 
mill. At the beginning of the strike whose tragic climax has been filling 
the newspapers of the country only a handful had as yet joined the 
union. 

Il 


The Loray mill is in West Gastonia. It is owned by the Manville- 
Jenckes Co., a Rhode Island concern. The mile of road which separates 
Gastonia from its suburb begins with ample houses surrounded by rose 
gardens. In West Gastonia the same street which began so pleasantly 
is lined with brick and wooden stores whose wares tell eloquently of 
how little people buy. 

The great mill dominates the settlement. Behind it is the mill vil- 
lage, a flock of little houses all alike, perched each one on brick stilts. 
The big mill is like a huge hen with uncounted chicks around it, so 
obviously do the little houses belong to the mill from which a roar of 
turning wheels comes night and day. Night and day the men, women, 
and children from the little houses go into the mill. It is their whole 
life. 

The strikers’ lawyer, Tom P. Jimison, outlined for me the course 
which the strike took. On April 1, 1,700 of the 2,200 employees of the 
mill came out on strike. The immediate cause was the discovery of union 
activities and the discharge of union members. On April 2 the public 
street was roped off to prevent the strikers from approaching the mill. 
The workers pulled the rope from the hands of the police. The governor 
was then asked for troops. 

During the first days of the strike there were large and orderly picket 
lines. These picket lines were broken up with increasing severity. 
Workers were beaten after their arrest and scores were thrown into jail. 
All the leaders were arrested at one time or another. Gastonia was 
in a ferment. 


As soon as the strike was called Vera Buch, Ellen Dawson, and 
George Pershing were sent down as organizers from the headquarters 


of the National Textile Workers’ Union. This is an organization con- 
taining communist elements, which was active in textile strikes in Pas- 
saic and New Bedford. The feeling in the town against the northern 
organizers ran high. Well-dressed people swore at them when they ap- 
peared on the streets of Gastonia. Threatening letters and telephone 
messages were frequent. Since then Mr. Jimison’s life has been threat- 
ened for defending them in the murder trial. 

The National Textile Workers’ Union had rented a small shack on the 
main street of West Gastonia, which it used as strike headquarters. 
An empty store near by had been hired as a relief depot, and to it the 
strikers went daily to get their food supplies. This relief store was sup- 
ported by the Workers’ International Relief, an organization which col- 
lects money from labor unions for workers on strike. 1 speak of these 
two buildings especially, because it was against them, instead of against 
the strike leaders, that the threats of mob violence materialized. On 
the night of April 18 a mob of between 150 and 200 masked men de- 
scended upon the headquarters and with axes and other instruments 
almost literally chopped it down. They broke into the relief store, 
smashed the windows, and threw the supplies of food intended for 
women and children out into the road and destroyed them. The nine 
boys who, unarmed, were guarding the headquarters and store were 
arrested by National Guard men. None of the raiders was arrested, 

The militia was dismissed at the end of that week. A large number 
of extra deputies were then sworn in and armed with bayonets. On 
Monday, April 22, they charged the picket line with bayonets and black- 
jacks. A reporter was beaten unconscious. Women were beaten. Men 
and women, their clothing torn, were scratched with bayonets. Large 
numbers were arrested. The events of that Monday afternoon were a 
premeditated attempt to terrorize the workers from holding the picket 
line. 

This was the general state of affairs when I arrived. A grand jury 
had already been called to investigate the mob outrage, which was very 
badly looked upon throughout the State. It failed to bring indictments 
or to throw any light on who was responsible for the trouble. Two of 
the nine guards made affidavit that they recognized members of the mill 
police among their assailants. 

Tir 


The first day I was in West Gastonia a striker, guiding me to the 
open lot where the “ talking” was, pointed out the little lamentable 
wrecked building. Fred Beal was addressing a big crowd from a square 
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platform. It was the first time I had seen an audience of purely Ameri- 
can workers at such a meeting and I found the sight of them unexpect- 
edly moving. I got an impression of a people unmistakably American, 
yet of a different flavor from any I had ever known. 

Fred Beal is wide shouldered and heavily built; boyish, red haired, 
sunburned, with very blue eyes set far apart. He has absolutely no 
pose, no “front” whatsoever. He is unassuming and seemingly uncon- 
scious that he is a big man hereabouts, He is one of the few young men 
who can stand the applause of crowds, 

He was sweating when he got off the platform. He slumped down 
in depression beside me. The men didn’t want to go on the picket line, 
he said, without their guns. When the militia had been succeeded by 
deputies with bayonets, the strikers had gaily said, “ We'll get our 
guns, too.”” This they had been restrained from doing by the young 
organizer from the North. ‘The mountaineers were glum enough about 
this. Without their guns they felt emasculated, deprived of their man- 
hood. 

Beal felt deeply both his responsibility and his isolation in the South. 
For the moment he was the most conspicuous person in North Cardlina, 
In the eyes of the well-to-do people and the mill owners, he was the 
“outside agitator,” a menace which threatened the peace of the Com- 
monwealth. His shoulders, though broad, were not quite broad enough 
to carry the burden of so much hatred. But if he was the object of 
fear and hatred of thousands, he was also the spark of hope of thou- 
sands more. As Fred Beal walked through the crowd you could see the 
people loved him. The faces of the gaunt, earnest men and the 
meagerly clad women broke into smiles at the sight of him. 

He and the other northern organizers were the focus of so much emo- 
tion that it was as if they were small incandescent points of radiance 
made visible by the burden of love and hatred which they carried. 
There was an apprehensiveness among them that had nothing to do 
with fear. It was almost as if they, and Beal especially, had a 
prescience of what was coming. They all agreed that the terrible 
weight of public enmity oppressed them, this core of white-hot hate 
which the South visited upon them. 

Around these young people were the gaunt mill workers, who are all 
of them American of the early English migrations. They come from 
the hills and from tenant farms in the valleys. It is largely upon the 
cheapness of their labor that the textile South has based its mighty 
development. Northern capital has poured in to take advantage of the 
“*100-per-cent loyal American labor,” following the advertisements which 
in the trade journals have read, “Avoid labor troubles! Come South! 
Plenty of American cheap labor!” 

The laws requiring children to go to school until they are 14 have 
been in effect only a few years. It is not unusual to find mill workers 
in their late twenties who already have worked 20 years. Such people 
are, of necessity, illiterate. Yet there is a direct quality, a completeness 
about them, They do not belong to this century. Their point of view 
toward the clan, their kin, society, their bosses is of the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century. The doubts of our time have escaped them. 
They are living in another day, when man occupied the center of the 
universe and communicated directly with his God. And when, moreover, 
he was the head of the family. 

Poverty and lack show in their every line. The old women dress in 
dark, homemade calicoes as they did in the mountains. They show the 
effects of malnutrition. Pellagra is common among them and kas in- 
creased during the last two years. Yet the men have dignity and the 
women have sweetness. They have not lost their mountain habit of 
hospitality. 

The little girls are often exquisite—many of them blond and blue- 
eyed and very English in appearance. At 40 they are old women. The 
men are tall and spare and strong looking. One sometimes’ sees one of 
the Lincoln type—tall, rangy, and lantern-jawed. Among the women 
one frequently comes upon that delicate and lovely profile which has 
made southern women famous for beauty. The women of 40 who look 
so worn still have heartbreaking moments of evanescent lovelinesy. 

Like all people who read but little, they are great story tellers and 
they love a political argument. They are law-abiding and have the 
Jeffersonian jealousy of their constitutional rights. No policeman may 
enter a house without showing his warrant. They believe that a man 
should defend his rights as he defends his honor. Among these mill 
“hands” you will find names that are famous in southern history ; 
they are, many of them, descendants of the men who turned the tide of 
battle at Kings Mountain, which is only a few miles from Gastonia, 


Iv 


I turned from my preoccupation with the strikers and the history 
of the strike to look at its setting. I spent some time acquainting myself 
with the look of the city and its surroundings. Nothing I had read 
prepared me for what I saw. ‘The industrial revolution had here run 
its completed cycle in 30 years. I found myself in the presence of an 
industrial development which was so gigantic and had been encompassed 
in so brief a time that it had the terror of incalculable energy. There 
is in North Carolina a sense of ordered direction as though these multi- 
tudinous cotton mills had not sprung up for many varied reasons, but 
as though the whole industrial South was the plan of one. The trans- 
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formation of North Carolina, within a period of 30 years, from a sleepy 
agricultural State still struggling with the problems of reconstruction 
to one of the richest States in the Union is a miracle. The cities have 
appeared as if by magic. 

North Carolina is so beautiful and so finished, there is such mastery 
in its great highways, that it seems as though it were the work of 
some superman—the result of a stupendous, organized plan. 

It has beauty enough to make the fortune of a European country. In 
the springtime red, fertile plowed hillsides overwhelm the eyes with the 
flame of their color. There is no poet who has sung adequately of the 
gamut of reds which shout and sing in the Piedmont fields, and which 
in the evening light are washed with purple. 

Among the red fields marches a mighty procession of ordered fac- 
tories. And again one has the impression that the red earth has 
blossomed spontaneously and monstrously with red brick and plate 
glass; as if the god of machines of the industrial revolution had said 
“Let there be factories’ and there were factories. 

Take the city of Gastonia, with its 22,000 inhabitants. It is situated 
in the southern part of North Carolina in that principality within States 
known as Piedmont. This is the high red-earth country which begins 
in Virginia and continues through the Carolinas. It incloses within its 
confines the richest portion of the textile industry, and, therefore, the 
richest cities, of which Gastonia is one. Thirty years ago Gastonia was 
a hamlet on the crossroads. It gives the impression of having sprung 
out of the earth fully equipped. There is a new city hall, a new court- 
house, a new county jail, all fine buildings. On an elevation stands a 
splendid new high school. There is a great orthopedic hospital, where 
miracles are performed on children and where nearly 90 per cent of 
the work is done free. The only public building lacking is a library, 
and this lack, one feels sure, will soon be remedied by Gastonia’s public- 
spirited citizens. There are new churches and new residences every- 
where. The city is completely surrounded by fine new mills, of which 
I was told that the Loray in West Gastonia is the largest. 

Few if any of these mills are over 30 years old. It is they which 
have supported the prosperity of the town and its well-to-do people. 
The mills created Gastonia, the city of spindles. It is handsome, pros- 
perous, thriving. Here is the cotton-mill population culled from hill 
settlements and from farms supporting the handsome city. The picture 
one gets is as complete as an egg. Gastonia tells you its story, loud 
and clear, the very first day. 

The order of these modern factories with their new machines is in 
strong contrast with the absurd disorder of mob violence: men with 
stockings pulled over their faces chopping down union headquarters and 
throwing workers’ food into the street; militia called out against these 
workers; Americans chased by deputies with bayonets on American 
streets; all the old silly saws printed in the papers about the trouble 
being caused by outside agitators. How, the visitor asks himself, can 
a community be so orderly about industry and so disorderly about 
human life? 

The answer was clear. 


Although other parts of the United States 
had already accepted the economic theory that short bours and high 
wages lead to prosperity, this splendid, vigorous, vital South had not 
yet attacked the human problem. 


Vv 


There was no communication, I found, between the mill people and 
the well-to-do people. When I asked Mr. Jimison if there could not 
be found at least a few women who would contribute to a milk fund 
for the babies—for this is one thing for which one can always get a 
committee in a northern community, even amodg people who disapprove 
violently of unions—he answered bitterly: 

“You don’t understand, You, in the North, think of workers as 
human beings. The folks here think of them as hands!” 

They can hardly think of them otherwise under the existing system 
of paternalism. Each factory is surrounded by a settlement of com- 
pany houses. In East Gastonia, surrounding such factories as the 
Plymouth, are pleasant streets with rose and vine bowered cottages; 
elsewhere bare dwellings stand in naked and sun-dried earth. There 
are all grades of villages between the two extremes. The mill village 
will be bare or flowering according to the will of the factory owner. 
Within 7 miles of Gastonia are to be found villages both better 
and worse than those within city limits. Cramerton is one of the mill 
towns where the.last word in benencent paternalism has been uttered. 
But whether the towns give information concerning a good or bad 
master, it is always a master of whom they speak. 

There are towns in North Carolina which are not incorporated, This 
means that the very roads belong to the mill owner. He hires the 
police force, and if the schoolmaster or the minister does not please 
him he must go. In such towns paternalism becomes a despotic 
autocracy, 

There are many mill owners throughout the South whose paternalism 
is ‘nfused with an ardent desire to do all that they can for the workers. 
There are few mills within corporate limits to-day which have not some 
form of welfare work. There are often women nurses and welfare 
workers attached to the factory. Some mills have ball fields, recreation 
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grounds, and community houses. Frequently day nurseries and rooms 
are provided where women may nurse their babies, the time they are 
absent being taken, of course, from their pay. The workers buy their 
food at the company store. They buy their coal, oil, and wood from 
the company. If they are ill a company doctor attends them. All this, 
of course, will be deducted from their pay. 

Conscientious mill owners frankly consider their “ hands” as children, 
incapable of taking care of themselves. But whether their conditions 
are good or bad does not depend upon the workers’ joint effort to con- 
trol hours, wages, and factory conditions. All depends upon the policy 
of the owners. 

Company houses covered with roses still remain company houses. 
The workers can not own them. Community activities do not raise the 
wage scale, which is so low that almost without exception children of 
14 go to the mill as a matter of course. Mothers of young children 
must work at night. 

I heard of these things in terms of human lives. The strikers wanted 
to talk about themselves. Every day yielded stories like that of Mary 
Morris, who passed all the young years of her marriage in want because 
“when I was goin’ to have a baby and got so I couldn't work, they’d 
fire my husband. Lots of mills won’t have you unless there’s two hands 
in the family working.” Or of Daisy McDonald, who told me she has 
to support a husband and family of seven children on $12.90 a week. 

“My husband lost his leg and has a tubercular bone. What do you 
think’s left to feed my people on when I pay my weekly expenses? 
My home rent is $1.50, light 50 cents to 85 cents, furniture $1, insur- 
ance, $1.25. What do you think was left the week I paid $2.20 for 
wood?” 

“TI used to work in the Myers mill in South Gastonia, and they 
wouldn’t take my husband unless I worked, too, and I had a little 
baby.” 

James Ballentyne added another detail. It was a story of police 
brutality which recurred often in different forms. ‘I was leading the 
picket line and I was trying to get through a mob of deputies. They 
said, ‘What do you think you're doing?’ I said, ‘Leading a picket 
line if I can get through,’ and I walked through. They jumped on me 
and hit me with clubs over the head and in the belly, so I was spitting 
blood and hemorrhaging all night. It was two weeks ago, and I ain't 
well yet. I was all mashed up inside.” 

When I had seen some of the sights of Gastonia I went strike sight- 
seeing with a minister from Greensboro. We were going about strike 
headquarters getting the addresses of some of the people who had been 
chased with bayonets by the police, in order to verify to our satisfaction 
some of the well-nigh incredible stories poured into our ears by strikers 
and organizers, when Amy Schechter, the relief director, came up saying, 
“They're evicting people over in the ravine!” We drove to the place, 
a striker guiding us. 

A woman I had noticed at headquarters, a Mrs. Winebarger, was 
standing in front of a lamentable little heap of household furnishings. 
Pots, pans, bedding, bureaus were piled helter-skelter. What had been 
a home of a sort had in a moment become rubbish. 

Three yellow-haired children sat solemnly on the heaped-up wreckage. 
The baby was asleep at a neighbor’s. It waked up presently, and the 
little girl lugged it around. We went into the house, which like most 
houses in the neighborhood was built without a cellar and stood on 
little brick pillars. The lumber was of the cheapest. There were knot- 
holes in the floor, through which the wind poured. (This was not a 
company house, but was owned by a private landlord.) 

Mrs. Winebarger told us: “It rained in like a sieve. When it rained 
we had to keep moving our beds around to keep them dry.” She had 
never had the electric lights turned on. ‘“ Where'd I get my $5 for 
the deposit?” she asked angrily, for she was angry at her house, at 
the circumstances of her life, and she wanted to go back to the moun- 
tains, wlience she had come. “ But it would cost an awful lot to get 
us back—$15.” Her husband had pellagra, and she was supporting him 
and her four children on what she made. She had a venomous feeling 
toward the house which had finally spewed her forth. 

Look at that chimney. It always smoked. We couldn’t have no 
fire here. We couldn’t keep warm. Once I was buying a coal stove 
for my kitchen, and I had $19 paid on it. Then I had to buy medicine 
for him, and I couldn’t make my payments, and they tuk my stove 
away.” 

The furniture of the mill workers is almost inevitably bought on the 
installment plan. Mrs. Winebarger made $12.50 a week. She paid 
$1.50 a week for house rent, between 50 cents and a dollar for fuel and 
light, and more than a dollar a week for medicine. The house was a 
bungalow of four rooms. It had a fairly wide hall and small shallow 
fireplaces. Except for its flimsiness it was much better than the tene- 
ments of Passaic, N. J., or the overcrowded houses of Lawrence, Mass., 
with their four courtyards. 

We next went to the house of Mrs. Ada Howell, an old woman who 
had been beaten up on Monday, April 22, after the withdrawal of the 
militia. 

Mrs. Howell sat in a rocking chair, her two eyes blackened, her face 
discolored. It gave one a sense of embarrassment and impotent anger 
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to look at her. She told her story in a detached way. She was curi- 
ously without passion as she described something as unbelievable as a 
nightmare. She had been going to the store for supper on Monday, 
April 22. Policemen came down the street “ chasing the strikers before 
them like rats.” A policeman rushed at her with a bayonet. 

“Te cut my dress, and he cut me, too. Lawyer Jimison told me I 
should keep that dress without washing it so I could show it, but I 
haven’t enough dresses to lay those clothes away.” Her idea was that 
the policeman had gone crazy. 

“They acted like crazy men. They was drunk crazed,” her son said. 

“They had been a-drinkin’,” she admitted, “an’ they must’a been 
a-drinkin’ to chase women and little kids with baynits. They chased 
’em in and out the relief store like dogs huntin’ rats. 

“An’ they hadn’t no call to go in that relief store—the laws hadn't. 
You can’t go in any place if you ain’t any warrent. 

“An’ then the policeman came up an’ hit me between the eyes with 
his fist. He hit me more’n twenty times, I reckon. I was all swelled up 
an’ black an’ blue.” 

I had seen photographs of her mutilated face. 
thing. 


We didn’t say any- 
There didn’t seem to be anything to say. I suppose when 


comfortable people read such stories they think, “ This can’t be true.- 


Why, that just couldn’t happen in our town. 
happen.” No wonder they feel this way. 

We went on. Strike sightseeing is a rather awful thing. There is 
obscenity in the fact that old women can be beaten for no reason when 
they are peacefully proceeding on their business; there is equal ob- 
scenity in the fact that a mother with four children to support has to 
work all night for $12.50 a week, and then be evicted because she can 
not pay her rent. It does not seem reasonable that such things should 
happen here in this country, in 1929. 

This was not the end of the sights Gastonia had to show that day. 
In the late afternoon I went out to watch the picket line. Perhaps a 
bundred men, women, and children walked two by two in orderly 
fashion. The procession was led by two boys and two gay girls of 
about 15, in overalls. The police whistles shrilled. Two or three 
automobiles containing police and deputies armed with bayonets speeded 
after the picketers. The picketers walked away from the mills. The 
deputies herded them with their bayonets. 

I stood on a high bank, watching. A nice-looking woman was rushed 
to a waiting car by the police. She resisted. I saw a policeman twist 
the knot of her hair and twist her arms cruelly. She struggled. And 
still they twisted her arms. Women near me were crying. Murmurs 
of “Shame!” came from the crowd. One of the village women grasped 
my arm, trembling. Everyone was saying, “Why don’t they do some 
thing?” 

The arrested woman hadn’t been in the picket line. 


Such things don’t 


Her little boy 
had been swept into the procession as it was rounded up by the police, 


and she had pulled him out. The reason she had struggled so against 
arrest was that she had a nursing baby. A few hours after her brutal 
mauling she was set at liberty. Why was she treated this way? There 
is no answer. Why was Mrs. Howell set upon when she was going 
to the store to get her evening’s supper? 


VI 


A few days after this a mill company began mass evictions. The 
50 people evicted that first day lived in houses distributed through the 
different sections of the mill village. 

“To show the others what’s comin’ to ’em,” a mill official remarked 
grimly. One official stated frankly that it was intentional that union 
officials and the most active strikers should be the first to be thrown out. 

Accordingly, the house of J. A. Valentine was one of those where the 
sheriff and deputies stopped first. Mrs. Valentine was sitting on a 
beich, a little girl in her arms. The child had been in bed when the 
mill doctor arrived to see if there was sickness in the house. When 
the doctor was questioned about her he answered: 

“She’s convalescing from the smallpox. She’s all right now; ain’t 
any temperature. This ain’t a smallpox-quarantine State. Compulsory 
vaccination and compulsory school age is enough without quarantine.” 

On the next street the deputies were at work taking out the posses- 
sions of 14 people. It was Henry Tetherow’s house. 

Henry is the head of the family. He is 17 and looks 14. He and a 
sister support a family of nine. His father is too sick to work. With 
them lives the family of William Truitt, the secretary-treasurer of the 
local union of the National Textile Workers. 

“This house has been a hotbed of union meetings,” said the company 
doctor. “The company’s been patient to let ’em stay here so long. 
Let ’em stay five weeks. What’s the matter with the little girl in bed? 
Oh, she’s got nothin’ but runnin’ ears. Might have ’em for weeks.” 

Men came out, bringing children’s beds, a basket of pretty glasses, a 
tiny old-fashioned organ. A big doll was being evicted. 

Henry, pale of face, very small, wandered at random among the 
swelling mountain of things. Mr. Tetherow stood as if he would never 
move again. 

At another house in the midst of the immense disorder of eviction a 
woman sat tranquilly writing a long letter to her husband. Not far 
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from her, tucked into a fold of a feather bed, a little baby lay peace- 
fully sleeping. She was a delicate and beautiful woman, and all her 
belongings were new and freshly painted. 

Only one woman sat crying. The tears slid slowly down her cheeks, 
She had four small children and expected her new baby to be born any 
day. Around her were the shards of a home. 

The work of eviction continued relentlessly day after day. The mill 
village became a gypsy encampment. People set up stoves and beds in 
the lots. The dwellers of 200 homes were evicted. Over a thousand 
people must have been homeless, 


Vir 

I went to visit other strike areas, and when I returned the Workers’ 
International Relief, together with the National Textile Workers’ Union 
had erected a tent colony. Close by was a new union headquarters 
which the strikers had built with their own labor. The tent colony was 
picturesquely set among woods near a ravine. There was an air of 
general happiness and well-being among the strikers and organizers. 
There were rumors of great discontent among the workers at the mill. 
The strikers and the organizers talked hopefully of another walkout. 

It was Decoration Day. A band of children with American. flags was 
walking gayly off toward the picket line. They were led by little Sophia 
Melvin, who had come down recently from the North to teach organized 
play to the children. Old friends came up and greeted me. Everybody 
was brown; they looked as if they had gained weight since the early 
days of the strike. The women’s faces were rested. 

I was told that there had been prowlers around the tent colony and 
frequent threats that the new headquarters would be destroyed as the old 
one had been. Because of this the boundaries were patroled at night 
by an armed guard. But this did not seem strange to me, coming as I 
did from Elizabethton, Tenn. The place where I had stayed there had 
been guarded every night by boys peering out of the windows, their fin- 
gers on the triggers of their guns. 

It did not seem possible that further trouble should occur. Least of 
all did the northern organizers expect it. Yet just a week later, during 
trouble at the tent colony, Chief of Police O. F. Aderholt was killed, 
and three other policemen and one striker wounded. 

Two policemen, after a celebration in Mecklenburg County, chased a 
man into the Catawba River and playfully shot at him. Two hours 
later they were at the tent colony. It was 9 o’clock. The guard re- 
fused to allow the police to enter without a warrant. Another police- 
man tried to disarm a guard. In the scuffle a gun went off and the 
shooting began. Each side claims the other fired first. In the next few 
days 70 persons were arrested. Sixteen people, including three women 
were held without bail for first-degree murder, the unfailing penalty for 
which in North Carolina is the electric chair. The death penalty against 
the three women was later dropped. Seven others were held for con- 
spiracy. Every northerner, man or woman, was arrested. 

vrir 

It is idle to think of Gastonia as a situation peculiar to itself. Ed- 
ward McGrady, loyal representative of the American Federation of 
Labor, and Alfred Hoffman, of the United Textile Workers, were kid- 
napped in the principal hotel of Elizabethton, Tenn. In Ware Shoals, 
S. C., George L. Googe, vice president of the South Carolina Federation 
of Labor, was threatened by a mob and left town under police protection. 

There is no doubt in my mind and in the minds of many other people 
that had it not been for the northern organizers and their desire to 
avoid violence the workers would have shot in what they consider self- 
defense long ago. Not only would they have shot in Gastonia, but also 
they would have shot in Elizabethton and elsewhere. Everybody in the 
Carolinas and Tennessee has a gun. Peaceful citizens going on a long 
journey take revolvers with them as a matter of course. People think 
in terms of defending themselves. The trial now in progress will con- 
cern itself with the question whether the strikers shot in self-defense or 
not. 

This trial began with a scene of grotesque unfairness, unprecedented 
in any American court. A life-sized manikin of Chief of Police O. F. 
Aderolt was rolled into the courtroom dressed in a blood-stained uni- 
form. Conspicuous among the prosecution lawyers sat the widow and 
daughter of the chief of police. Confronted with this unexpected sight 
they burst into tears. Judge M. V. Barnhill, who throughout the trial 
was a paragon of impartiality, commanded the figure to be removed. 
The jury and the appalled audience, however, had filled their eyes with 
the ghastly effigy. 

Three days later one of the jurors went violently insane—from the 
shock he had suffered at the spectacle of the “ ghost,” it was claimed. 
The trial had to be delayed. The defense had not been heard. The 
principal witnesses for the State had already been examined. Not one 
of the defendants had been connected with the shooting of the chief. 
The released jurors told the press that on the evidence before them they 
were for acquittal. 

At this point of the story the mob reappears. Already on the Satur- 
day before union organizers going to a meeting in South Gastonia had 
been surrounded by a mob of 200, threatened with lynching, and beaten 
with blackjacks and bottles. The taxi had plowed its way through the 
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crowd and they escaped with only minor injuries. Apparently, as a 
result of the juror’s statement that they would release the prisoners, 
an “antired” demonstration was held in Gastonia on Monday, Sep- 
tember 9, the night the trial came to its abrupt pause. A procession 
of 100 cars went to strike headquarters, which was looted. The strike 
headquarters at Bessemer City, a small town 7 miles from Gastonia, was 
raided. 

The mob went next to a house in Gastonia where union organizers 
lived. A hundred men crowded into the house and kidnapped Ben Wells, 
an Englishman, and C. D. Saylor, and C. M. Lell, local men, They were 
driven to a wood in a neighboring county where Wells was stripped and 
flogged. Two ’possum hunters heard his cries. The night riders heard 
the hunters approaching and thought it was the law and fled, leaving 
Wells unconscious to be rescued by his companions. 

Meantime the major part of the mob had streamed over the 20 miles 
that separates Gastonia from Charlotte with cries of “ Get Beal out of 
jail and lynch him!” “ Let’s clean up all the communists!” “ Let’s 
get out Jimison and lynch him!” They went to a hotel where some of 
the communists and organizers lived and tore up the hotel register and 
broke fixtures, They proceeded next to the headquarters of the Inter- 
national Labor Defense, an organization which has been defending the 
accused men as well as those arrested on charges connected with the 
strike. The sympathizers and organizers in the office had been warned 
by telephone from Gastonia and escaped only one minute before the ar- 
rival of the mob. After breaking into the International Labor Defense 
office and finding no one there, the mob went to Tom P. Jimison’s house, 
where they shouted and milled around and finally dispersed. 

Two significant facts stand out in this night of terror. One is that 
no police protection was afforded. The other is that the mob was in 
no wise a rabble but proceeded along planned lines. It is considered by 
defense counsel part of the reign of terror which has been in effect 
throughout the strike and of which they consider the raid of June 7 
an integral part. 

The better element in North Carolina has been deeply stirred by this 
lawlessness in which prominent mill people and members of the police 
took part. An investigation was promptly begun. Fourteen people were 
arrested, including prominent millmen and police officers who were in 
the tent-colony raid. Members of the Gastonia mob have asserted that 
they will not stop till they have cleaned out every union organizer in 
their part of the South, 

The culmination to mob violence came on September 14. A truck 
load of union members were going to an attempted union meeting. The 
meeting was never held, armed mobs turning away all union members. 
The truck turned back to Bessemer City, whence it had come, and was 
followed by a number of cars containing members of the mob. A car 
swerved in front of the truck, apparently to stop it. The truck crashed 
it, and the car was upset. Immediately rifle fire was opened on the 
unarmed workers. A woman was shot through the chest and died 
instantly. She is a widow and leaves five young children. She was 
especially beloved among the strikers as the composer of the strike songs 
and ballads. When the chief of police was shot 16 people were indicted 
and tried for murder. It will be interesting to see if anyone will be 
tried for this murder. 

Meantime, ever since the arrest of their leaders, the workers have been 
flowing into the union. This demand of the southern workers for better 
conditions and a union to help them get it is spreading. The South 
knows it. 

Up to now mob violence, police brutality, wholesale arrests of workers, 
ordinances against picketing, intimidation, and the calling out of the 
militia—in a word, repression—has been the only answer the South has 
made to this movement for economic equality among southern workers, 
History shows that repression has always failed. Not all the Inquisi- 
tions, not all the Black Hundreds, not all the various spy systems that 
humanity has devised have ever stopped an idea. 

If the southern industrialists hold to their present policy they face a 
long and bloody war, bitter and costly. Sooner or later they will have 
to yield. Political equality can not exist side by side with industrial 
feudalism, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE 


A message in writing was communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Hess, one of his 
secretaries. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I ask to have read 
at the desk a telegram which I have received from Winford H. 
Smith, director and superintendent of the Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital at Baltimore. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegram will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
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[Telegram] 


BALTIMORE, Mp., November 1, 1929. 
Hon. PHILLIPS Len GOLDSBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building: 

The Johns Hopkins Hospital, together with all other hospitals, urges 
against increasing the duty on fats and oils and other soap-making raw 
materials, This would impose an additional burden of at least $2,000,000 
on hospitals throughout the country. 

Winrorp H. Smita, Director. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the next 
amendment of the Committee on Finance. 

The Cuter CLerK. In paragraph 216, carbons and electrodes, 
page 43, line 8, the committee proposes to strike out the word 
“light” and insert the following: 


Light, if less than one-half inch in diameter or of equivalent cross- 
sectional area, 60 per cent ad valorem; if one-half inch or more in 
diameter or of equivalent cross-sectional area, 45 per cent ad valorem. 


So as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 216. Carbons and electrodes, of whatever material composed, 
and wholly or partly manufactured, for producing electric arc light, if 
less than one-half inch in diameter or of equivalent cross-sectional 
area, 60 per cent ad valorem; if one-half inch or more in diameter or 
of equivalent cross-sectional area, 45 per cent ad valorem; electrodes, 
composed wholly or in part of carbon or graphite, and wholly or partly 
manufactured, for electric furnace or electrolytic purposes; brushes, of 
whatever material composed, and wholly or partly manufactured, for 
electric motors, generators, or other electrical machines or appliances; 
plates, rods, and other forms, of whatever material composed, and 
wholly or partly manufactured, for manufacturing into the aforesaid 
brushes; and articles or wares composed wholly or in part of carbon 
or graphite, wholly or partly manufactured, not specially provided for, 
45 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if there is no objection to 
the amendment, and I assume there is not 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, there is objection to the 
amendment. There is no objection to the latter part of it, but 
there is objection to the first part, where it is sought to increase 
the duty from 45 to 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will make a brief statement if 
the Senator from New York will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Electric-lighting carbons under the act of 1922 
carried a rate of 45 per cent ad valorem. The bill as passed 
by the House had the same rate. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee made one amendment to the paragraph. A duty of 60 
per cent is proposed to be imposed on carbons of one-half inch 
diameter or less. All carbons over one-half inch diameter carry 
a 45 per cent rate as provided for in existing law. The chief 
use of the carbons was formerly for street lighting, for which 
the larger sizes were demanded. Now, the largest use is for 
the motion-picture projection, photography, and so forth, for 
which the smaller sizes are employed. Labor costs are higher 
in the small carbons. 

In 1928 the imports amounted to about 20 per cent of the do- 
mestic production. In the first five months of 1929 carbons 
were imported at twice the rate prevailing in 1928. Both do- 
mestic production and importations are concentrated in the 
small sizes mentioned. Foreign carbons are found to be under- 
selling the domestic product in this country, with a wide margin 
between foreign prices and the prices quoted here for the im- 
ported goods, the margin ranging up to over 30 per cent. This 
applies simply to the carbons one-half inch in diameter or under. 
The committee thought, under the situation which exists and in 
view of the importations and the testimony before the commit- 
tee, that the change ought to be made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Are the companies producing this article 
in distress in any way? Has it been reported that they are 
unable to earn dividends? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, both the small and large carbons 
are produced, but the testimony before the committee showed 
that if the competition increased in the case of the small-size 
carbon, which is used by the motion-picture people principally, 
that business would be taken away from the domestic pro- 
ducers. They are not complaining of the 45 per cent rate under 
existing law, except as to the small carbons, which are less 
than one-half inch in diameter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What proportion of the carbons are of the 
small size? In other words, what proportion would come under 
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the 60 per cent rate of duty and what would come under the 
45 per cent rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should say approximately 80 per cent are the 
smaller size, because, as the Senator knows, the larger size, 
which has been used for street lighting in the past, is now used 
only in small quantity. Tle great bulk, as least 80 per cent of 
the carbons, would fall under the 60 per cent bracket. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, let us get together on this 
proposition, if we can. The Senator says that the importations 
increased in 1929. 

Mr. SMOOT. They about doubled, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have not those figures before me. The 
figures which I have show that there was a falling off last 
year in importations. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator asked me as to the year 1929. 
During the whole year 1928 there were 4,486,428 carbons im- 
ported. During 1929, from January to June, there were 
4,403,630 imported; in other words, during six months of 1929 
the importations were practically the same as they were for 
the entire year 1928. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not have those figures. 

Mr. HATFIELD and Mr. COPELAND addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from West Virginia, who first addressed the 
Chair? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Can the Senator state the cause of the 
falling off of the importations during 1928? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not give the reason exactly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah 
will permit me, let me say that at that time antidumping pro- 
ceedings were pending and because of that there was a falling 
off of importations. In 1927 the number of pieces imported was 
6,160,000; in 1928, while the antidumping proceedings were 
pending, there was a falling off, but for the first six months of 
the year 1929, 4,576,630 pieces were imported, showing that 
during the year 1929 undoubtedly 9,000,000 pieces will be im- 
ported. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, let us try to get at the 
facts. If there is any justification for the proposed rate of 
duty, we have not seen the justification, because the figures 
show—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the figures for 1928 show that there 
was a less importation than there was in 1927. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was, as the Senator from New York has 
said, on account of the question which arose as to dumping. 

Let me repeat that in 1929, from January to June, there were 
4,403,630 carbons imported, and their value was $128,419. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it not a fact that these carbons are made 
by the National Carbon Co., and is not the domestic production 
controlled pretty largely by that one concern? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are the largest manufacturers, I will say. 

Mr. HARRISON. They control practically 80 or 90 per cent 
of the business, do they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. COPELAND. They control practically all of it. 

Mr. HARRISON. They control practically all of it. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah per- 
mit me to make an observation? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. I think the records will show that because of 
the present inadequate duty all but one of the half dozen manu- 
facturers of these carbon products in this country have had to 
cease manufacturing them. The one concern which is now 
manufacturing them has invested a large amount of money in 
the enterprise, but is making considerably less than 2 per cent 
a year on its investment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My information is that the concerns which 
have gone out of business have gone out of business because 
they could not compete with the National Carbon Co., which 
supplies the moving-picture industry of the United States with 
the articles of this kind which they consume, and that the only 
competition which the National Carbon Co. now has is the com- 
petition that comes from foreign countries. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is wrong in that regard. 
When the other companies were in operation they came in com- 
petition not only with the National Carbon Co. but with importa- 
tions from foreign countries ; and while the National Carbon Co. 
makes the great bulk of these articles, the importations for the 
six months of 1929 were within a few thousand of the whole 
number imported in 1928. If there is any item covered by the 
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bill which shows a large increase in importations, it is this 
item. I will say to the Senator frankly that was the sole 
reason why the change was made. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me say this to my colleagues: In 1927 
a charge of dumping was lodged against the importation of 
carbon from Germany. As the result of that charge the depart- 
ment made an investigation covering over two years. While 
those proceedings were under way there was a falling off of 
importations from abroad, but just as soon as they were ended 
in 1929 the imports jumped, so that in the first six months of 
this year there were imported into this country more than in 
the entire year 1928. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, they sought to make up 
what they had lost while the dumping proceedings were in 
progress. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator mean in the way of 
profits? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; in imports. Because of the antidump- 
ing proceedings the imports were shut off. When the anti- 
dumping proceedings were dismissed, the practical effect of 
which was to decide that there was no dumping, they proceeded 
to bring in imports this year which they probably would have 
brought in last year if it had not been for the antidumping 
proceedings. 

Mr. COPELAND. In addition to that, there is an increasing 
demand for this product. The moving-picture houses use a very 
small carbon; it is not like that used in street lighting; but 
the smaller size is used for therapeutic purposes and for 
moving-picture purposes. So the profits of this concern, the 
National Carbon Co., were $16,000 on an investment of $1,000,- 
000; in other words, they had a profit of 1.6 per cent. I am 
satisfied, Mr. President, that if we were ever justified in mak- 
ing a change in the tariff rates we are in this instance; and I 
plead with my colleagues on this side of the Chamber to let the 
amendment be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I merely want to say a 
word or so and then let the Senate vote on the amendment. 
What we are doing here is increasing the rate of duty from 
45 to 60 per cent on carbons of certain dimensions which are 
controlled by one concern in the United States, the National 
Carbon Co. They dominate the market in respect of the car- 
bons used by the motion-picture business as well as those used 
for searchlights. The hearings show that there are no impor- 
tations for searchlight purposes and very few for motion- 
picture purposes. Consequently it is a local and domestic con- 
cern which dominates those two markets, and we are reflecting 
an increased cost to every motion-picture enthusiast in this 
country. Of course, I do not presume that this one little item 
will cause an increase in the admission fees into the motion- 
picture houses, but it is this little item and that little item and 
increased rates on many items that go into the motion-picture 
business that give the motion-picture producers the argument 
for increasing admission fees, That is about all I wish to say 
about it, and now I am willing to have a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me say, so that the Recorp will show 
the facts—and if we make the record now we can refer to it 
later—and so that the moving-picture houses will not be justi- 
fied in making an increased charge, that the average large 
metropolitan theater, such as the Fox, the Palace, and the 
Earle Theaters in Washington, and in New York the Roxy, the 
Paramount, and the Capital, operating 12 hours a day 7 
days a week, use 16 carbons per day, 8 of which are over 
one-half inch in diameter and 8 under one-half inch. The 
present carbon cost for each of those theaters is about $3 per 
day. So if this increased rate is provided it would involve an 
increase of 13 cents for the entire operations during 12 hours 
of one of these theaters. Certainly a cent an hour will not 
justify an increase in the admission charges. 

Mr. HARRISON. That bears out the statement which I made, 
that while this item may appear small in itself, this and other 
large increases such as those on glass and on metal and on this 
and on that, in the aggregate, make quite a good deal. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Do I understand correctly that the Senator 
from New York suggested that the moving-picture industry 
would consult the ConeressionaAL Recorp in fixing admission 
fees? 
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Mr. COPELAND. I did not suggest that, but I do suggest 
that those of us who go out and orate about great monopolies 
can refer to the Recorp and find the proof that they will not be 
justified in increasing their charges. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I merely wish to state this, 
and then I am through: From the figures given by the Senator 
there is shown an increase in importations of this particular 
product; there are very appreciable importations into this coun- 
try; but I do not believe that the increase in the tariff rate is 
justified by the facts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a word, Mr. President, for the Recoxo. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has one minute left. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say that the small manufaciurers 
have filed with the committee requests for this increase in the 
tariff rate. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, in this connection I wish to speak 
for the graphite-producing States of the Union. About a dozen 
States produce graphite. Graphite goes very largely into the 
manufacture of carbon. The carbon which is imported into this 
country is manufactured from foreign graphite deposits whose 
owners employ cheap labor. The foreign importations of these 
carbon products keep American-produced graphite off the mar- 
ket. I believe that if this amendment shall be adopted there 
will result a distinet benefit to the American graphite producers 
in the various States of cur Union; my State is a graphite 
producer. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from 
Nevada. This will be helpful to the graphite industry, as well 
as to the particular industry of which the Senator from New 
York speaks, and I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, not only is what the Sen- 
ator from Nevada says true; it is likewise true of the medical 
profession, who are greatly interested in the development of 
different therapeutic lamps used in the treatment of many of 
the diseases of childhood. The small carbon manufactured in 
America is almost indispensable to the use of these lamps. For 
that reason, if for no other, this amendment should be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 45, line 1, after the word “ Tubes,” to strike out “or” and 
insert “(except gauge glass tubes) and,” so as to read: 

(b) Tubes (except gauge glass tubes) and tubing, with ends finished 
or unfinished, for whatever purpose used, wholly or in chief value of 
glass, 65 per cent ad valorem; wholly or in chief value of fused quartz 
or fused silica, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, before that amendment is 
voted on, I think probably the result of it will depend on the 
amendment lower down, which makes special provision for 
gauge glass, putting it in at 55 per cent ad valorem. I should 
like to have some explanation of that amendment before voting 
on the one at the top of the page. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did I understand the Senator to say that the 
amendment on page 1, line 45, has any reference to the amend- 
ment beginning on line 12? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it has reference to the amendment be- 
ginning on line 5, gauge glasses. The effect of both amend- 
ments is to put tube glass back at the present law. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the object of it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We have no objection to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I thought. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 45, line 5, after the word “ad,” to strike out “ valorem” 
and insert “valorem; gauge glass tubes, wholly or in chief 
value of glass, 55 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is a decrease? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is the present law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 45, after line 6, to strike 
out: 


(c) Illuminating articles of every description, including chimneys, 
globes, shades, and prisms, for use in connection with artificial illumi- 
nation, all the foregoing, finished or unfinished, composed wholly or in 
chief value of glass, 65 per cent ad valorem. 
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And in lieu thereof to insert: 


(c) Illuminating articles of every description, finished or unfinished, 
wholly or in chief value of glass, for use in connection with artificial 
illumination: Prisms, 30 per cent ad valorem; chimneys, 55 per cent 
ad valorem; globes and shades, 85 per cent ad valorem; all others, and 
parts thereof, 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator explain 
that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President. 

The rate imposed under the House bill upon illuminating 
glass—namely, 65 per cent ad valorem—has been changed as 
follows: 

Globes and shades, 85 per cent ad valorem. 

Chimneys, 55 per cent ad valorem. 

Prisms, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

All others, and parts thereof, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

The reasons for the change are as follows: 

The principal foreign competition in illuminating glassware 
is in globes and shades. Because of this keen competition and 
the wide spread in prices between the domestic and foreign 
comparable articles the increase in the rate of duty on globes 
and shades from 65 to 85 per cent seems justified. 

Crystal fixtures and prisms, which form a large part of the 
importations of illuminating glassware, are not made in the 
United States to any great extent, and accordingly the rate 
for such articles has been reduced. The rate for chimneys has 
also been reduced, because there has been little foreign compe- 
tition in the domestic markets in recent years. 

I think that covers the reasons; and the testimony showed 
beyond the question of a doubt that the particular illuminating 
glassware spoken of did require an increase, but the other 
items could stand a decrease. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is there any evidence in the record that 
these companies are in an impoverished condition and need to 
have increases in duties? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, yes; as to the illuminating glassware; 
but as to the other kind of glassware, while they asked for the 
same duty, and in some cases more, the committee reduced it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Do not the same companies manufacture 
all kinds? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
shades. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask the Senator from Utah if he is will- 
ing to accept an amendment to line 14 to place after the word 
“prisms” the words “and lighting fixtures,” meaning that 
glass chandeliers and articles in chief value of prisms shall 
be given the same rate as prisms? This does not apply to light- 
ing fixtures of brass or of other metal, but is in order to pro- 
tect the chandeliers and the other devices which are made of 
prisms. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that would mean that it would 
be a decrease from 60 per cent ad valorem to 30 per cent. 
They fall now under the clause “all others and parts thereof, 
60 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. COPELAND. I am willing, if need be, to be more spe- 
cific than simply to. say “lighting fixtures”; to say “glass 
chandeliers and articles in chief value of prisms.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be much better than the original 
language. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then I propose an amendment to that 
effect. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I should like to inquire what 
the present duty is? 

Mr. SMOOT. Sixty per cent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator state the lan- 
guage of his amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. On line 14, page 45, after the comma 
following the word “ prisms,” I move to insert “ glass chande- 
liers and articles in chief value of prisms.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Let the amendment be stated from the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 


Most of them do, do they not? . 
I think there are some that make globes and 
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The 
“ prisms, 


On page 45, line 14, after the word 
it is proposed to insert: 


Glass chandeliers and articles in chief value of prisms. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the deciding note in most of these 
votes seems to be the question of whether the paragraph shows 
a decrease or an increase. I have the actual figures of the four 
subclassifications of paragraph (c) figured out on the basis of 
decrease and increase, if the Senate would like to have them. 

Under this subheading of “illuminating glassware” prisms, 
through the amendment proposed by the Senate committee, are 
decreased from 65 to 30 per cent—a decrease of 53.8 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator permit an interruption? Sixty-five per cent is the House 
rate. The rate of the present law is 60 per cent, 

Mr. EDGE. I am comparing this bill with the House bill, 

I will repeat that, so that it will be in order. 

Comparing with the House bill, prisms are decreased from 65 
per cent to 30 per cent, which is a decrease of 53.8 per cent. 

Chimneys are decreased from 65 per cent to 55 per cent, a 
decrease of 15.4 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, how is a 
decrease from 65 to 55 per cent a decrease of 15 per cent? 

Mr. EDGE. You can not figure the decrease in ad valorem 
by subtraction between the two. You figure the actual net 
results, computed on the value of the two. I get these figures 
from the expert of the Tariff Commission, who assures me that 
they are absolutely correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. A reduction from 65 per cent 
ad valorem to 55 per cent ad valorem is a reduction of 10 per 
cent, 

Mr. EDGE. Oh, no; not in net results. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator means, consid- 
ering the value of the product? 

Mr. EDGE. I am discussing the ad valorem computed upon 
the value of the product, of course. 

The duty on the articles in the third section, globes and 
shades, is increased from 65 to 85 per cent, which is an increase 
of 30.8 per cent. 

Fourth, the duty on all other illuminating glassware and parts 
thereof is decreased from 65 per cent to 60 per cent, a decrease 
of 7.7 per cent, 

That is the computation made by the experts of the Tariff 
Commission as a result of the Senate Finance Committee’s 
recommendation covering this paragraph. If we are consider- 
ing these paragraphs from the standpoint of facts, from the 
standpoint of merit, we can not consider that everything must 
be a decrease simply because there is a general tendency to 
want decreases. We have shown our desire to be guided by 
facts ; and in showing that desire we recommend three decreases 
because the facts warrant them. We recommend one increase 
because the facts warrant that. If the decreases are to be 
acquiesced in, it would seem to me that proportionately the 
increases must be acquiesced in, or, of course, the bill will be all 
lopsided. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to the Senator for a question, 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has talked about how won- 
derfully the committee has done in giving some decreases, Is 
it not a fact that on prisms, for instance, you have decreased 
the duty, and prisms are not made in this country? Is not that 
true? 

Mr. EDGE. 
Mr. President. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
prisms in this country is practically negligible. 
imported. 

Now I want to ask a question about chimneys. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. The net result in this paragraph is a decrease. 
There is no question at all about that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to say to the Senator that the in- 
crease to 85 per cent on globes and shades represents an increase 
from 60 per cent, which is the present law. The House fixed a 
flat rate of 65 per cent on all these imports. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is undoubtedly true that we import a good 
many prisms, and yet the committee has reduced the rate on 
them. My information is that the importations of globes and 
shades are not serious. 

Mr. SMOOT. The importations have increased from some 
$72,000 in 1920 or 1921 up te over $1,000,000 last year. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The principal foreign competition at the 
present time is in blown globes and shades imported largely 
from Czechoslovakia, so far as the country is concerned, from 
which they come. Information obtained from importers, how- 
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ever—this is a statement from the Tariff Commission—indicates 
that a large proportion of the imports in recent years consists of 
prisms. The latter articles are not made in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the importations of globes and 
shades alone are over a million dollars; and that, as I say, has 
increased from 1920 to 1921, I think, from $72,000 to over 
$1,000,000 last year. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Even that is not very large for importa- 
tions. I was wondering, in view of the large increase in this 
rate from 60 to 85 per cent, whether the Senator would not agree 
to let it go back. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will not the Senator allow it to go to confer- 
ence? Then we will look it up and see what the condition is. 
Let the whole paragraph go to conference. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If it goes to conference, the only thing in 
conference will be the difference between 65 and 85 per cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that we are bound to have an increase 
there. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not say there should not be 
an increase up to 65 per cent, does he? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I do not say that. I was hoping the 
Senator would agree to amend his amendment so as to reduce 
it from 85 to 65 per cent, and then it will go into conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like the Senator to agree to it and let 
it go to conference. If there is any other information on the 
subject, it may be brought to our attention there. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not feel justified in agreeing to this 
85 per cent rate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a very large amount of this prod- 
uct is made in the neighborhood in which I live. The American 
lamp-chimney industry is in pretty good shape. The imports 
of lamp chimneys are not considerable. For that reason it 
seemed to us wise to reduce the duty there even below the rate 
of the 1922 law. 

Exactly the contrary picture is presented on prisms. Our 
domestic production is negligible. We have to go abroad for 
most of them, and there we thought we were justified in making 
a very considerable increase. But on the globes and the shades, 
where the balance between the foreigner and the American is 
more exact, the competition has been such as to compel idleness 
for a very large proportion of the men engaged in that indus- 
try in this country. 

Let me give the Senate some typical cases. The ordinary 
electric shade 7 inches in diameter, the bell shade, costs abroad 
66 cents, and its landed cost in New York is $1.32. In spite 
of. the competition which has driven this business down to cost, 
the lowest American price of that same article is $2.75. The 
duty of 85 per cent, although it seems large, will not suffice 
to make up the difference between the foreign landing cost 
and the cost here. 

This industry has been declining in its output in recent years 
to a very marked degree. The production fell off about 20 
per cent between 1925 and 1927. It seems to me that where we 
can not compete at all, as in prisms, or where we can compete 
successfully, as in lamp chimneys, it would not be fair for me 
to ask a continuance of the high duty, but in behalf of the men 
of the industry, the trained glass workers who are engaged in 
making these ordinary electric-light shades and globes, I do 
appeal to the Senate to give them a chance to continue at their 
work. 

I hope the Senator from Kentucky will agree to accept this, 
because the net result of it is a decrease of the rates fixed in 
the bill as it passed the House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, 1 do not feel justified in 
voting for this increase, but I do not care to discuss it any 
further, and I ask for a vote, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. Coppr- 
LAND] to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing 
to the amendment as amended. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mtr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi will 
state his inquiry. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want a separate vote on the item of 
globes and shades, 85 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment as amended, and the Senator from Mississippi asks 
for a division of the amendment. . 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for a separate vote on the item 
“globes and shades, 85 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in order to have a vote on 
that particular item, it seems to me the orderly process would 
be to offer an amendment to change the rate from 85 per cent to 
whatever figure the Senator has in mind, 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I move as a substitute that 
85 per cent be made 65 per cent. That would give an increase 
of 5 per cent over the rate in the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will not press that. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am going to press it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, what is the 
average value of the imported globes and shades that come into 
this country. Are they expensive articles, or are they cheap 
articles? What is the average price of these imports? 

Mr. REED. They run from 50 cents up to $4.50. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Are they the globes and 
shades which are in common use? 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
sive articles? 

Mr. REED. I do not so understand, although a $4.50 shade, 
foreign cost, is a pretty expensive article. Such a shade would 
sell in the United States for $16 or $17. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania a question. As I understand, the Senator 
states the duty on lamp chimneys has been reduced? 

Mr. REED. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. BLACK. Why can American industry compete in chim- 
neys with a lower rate than on globes and shades? 

Mr. REED. Because we make them in mass production, and 
the element of labor does not enter into the production nearly so 
much as it does in the production of the globes and the shades, 
which require very skilled handwork. It is for the preservation 
of that skilled workmanship that I am pleading. 

The competitive situation justifies the reduction in the other 
items, but on globes and shades it really means the livelihood 
of thousands of men. The trade was built up originally by im- 
migrants from Belgium, who settled in the Monongahela Valley, 
and they called the town where they settled by the same name 
as the town from which they came in Belgium, Charleroi. This 
business is the livelihood of a considerable population there, and 
I assure Senators that it is not to bring dividends to the com- 
pany, though they have not been prosperous, but it is to keep 
those men at work that I am pleading. I have been there my- 
self, I have been in the communities, I have known their diffi- 
culties of unemployment, and I say to the Senate in all honesty 
that it is a case of necessity. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have some 
figures here the accuracy of which I would like to test. These 
figures are to the effect that the articles in this paragraph in 
1927 show a domestic production of $11,528,682. 

Mr. REED. That is true, but that includes chimneys. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The imports were, in all, 
$983,086, or 8.54 per cent of the domestic production. 

Mr, REED. Those figures are accurate, but the trouble with 
them is that all the articles are lumped. The domestic produc- 
tion is very largely accounted for by the production of chim- 
neys, on which we are reducing the duties. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Do the same companies 
manufacture all these various articles? 

Mr. REED. No; some companies manufacture more than one 
variety, of course. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Are there separate companies 
manufacturing globes and shades? 

Mr. REED. I believe so. The Macbeth-Evans Glass Co., 
which used to manufacture mostly chimneys, is now, I under- 
stand, trying to manufacture the globes and shades largely. 
With the coming of the electric light the lamp chimney has 
become less important. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The information that I have 
is that the exports are more than the imports. 

Mr. REED. Last year the imports were $1,021,000, and the 
exports were $971,000. The exports were very largely of lamp 
chimneys. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The further information I 
have is that only one person appeared before the committee 
recommending any change in these items. 

Mr. REED. I have letters and appeals from a great many. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am referring to the evi- 
dence. This memorandum [ have is a summary of the evi- 
dence, and it states that only one witness appeared, namely, 
Mr. Thomas W. McCreary, representing the Illuminated Glass 
Guild: he is the only one who appeared before the subcommittee 
advocating any changes. 

Mr. REED. He came representing the organization of the 
workmen. I do not think any manufacturer came, but I have a 
great mass Of appeals from them in letters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison] to the committee amendment. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, before we vote on this propo- 
sition let me refresh the minds of Senators as to what happened 
yesterday, just in order to show how this bill was framed and 
what is attempted to be done by those in charge of the bill. 

Those gentlemen who framed the bill deliberately reduced the 
duty on china clay in order to force the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Gworere], a member of the committee, to try to increase it. 
The Senator from Utah shakes his head, but we know a little 
about practical politics. So, while they were attempting to re- 
duce the duty on clay, they increased the price, high, away up, 
on the finished product made in some of the New England 
States, as well as New Jersey. But that was not the worst part 
about the thing, although the Senate repudiated it. When the 
vote was taken yesterday, following a suggestion upon my part 
that a limitation of debate of five minutes on each speaker be 
put into effect, it was objected to by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, because he wanted to speak at length upon it, and 
several hours of time were frittered away. Of course, our side 
was forced to reply. I excused myself from speaking at all on 
it, although I did want to say something, in order at the last to 
get a vote. But before we voted, to show how the leadership 
in charge of this bill upon the part of the Republican Party led 
some of you Senators into a trap, they discarded the high rates 
carried by the House in some instances and reduced them, cut 
them out; but when the vote came they refused to follow their 
own recommendations and voted to insert the House increases. 

Ah, the Senator from Utah now shakes his head and says he 
did not. I say he did. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. Wait one minute, now. Let me finish up 
with you on this proposition, because such hypocrisy as that 
ought to be revealed 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not any hypocrisy in it. 

Mr. HARRISON. So that when gentlemen whose seats are 
located on the other side enter the Chamber and inquire, “ What 
is the vote about?” they will not repeat that performance in 
the future. The vote yesterday came on the proposition of 
striking out, on line 15, page 40, “10 cents per dozen pieces and.” 
That was the recommendation of the Republican majority of the 
commnittee; they wanted to strike it out. When the vote was 
taken, a vote “yea” would have meant a vote to strike it out. 
The Senator from Utah voted “no,” and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania and the Senator from New Jersey and others voted 
“no,” because you thought from the argument that you had the 
power and the votes to have adopted the high rate carried in 
the bill, and you did not want even to follow us when we were 
standing with you on your recommendation to strike that out. 
That is what happened, and that can not be denied, and that is a 
piece of hypocrisy and jugglery about which the Senators over 
there ought to know, because they have to follow you in other 
provisions. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the truth of the matter. 

Mr. HARRISON. Are not those the facts, may I ask the 
Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say something about it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will not the Senator now state that those 
are the facts as I have stated them? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will answer the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. All right. The Senator will answer, but 
he does not deny that those are the facts, and the REcorp 
shows it. 

Here is the proposition: My friend from New Jersey says, 
“Oh, we have reduced the rate on prisms, we have reduced the 
rate on lamp chimneys, but we have increased it on shades and 
globes.” Why did they increase the rate on lamp chimneys? 
Simply because there are few importations of lamp chimneys. 
They are produced in this country. There is a pretty appre- 
ciable exportation of lamp chimneys, and you knew there was 
no need of keeping the high rate, so you reduced it from 60 per 
cent to 55 per cent. You should have reduced it further. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON, Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In addition to the exports of lamp chimneys, 
which amounted to $326,000, we exported last year $644,000 
worth of globes and shades. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was coming to that. 


Now, on prisms 
you reduced the rate because they are not produced in the 


United States. If they are, the production is negligible. The 
information I get from the Tariff Commission is that they are 
not produced here; that they are all imported to this country. 
Then why do you keep the high rate you are keeping in this 
measure? Of course you reduced it. The purpose was to try 
to reduce it on those two items so the rate on globes and shades 
could be jacked up. 
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The Senator from Pennsylvania, who generally speaks with 
accuracy, said a while ago that of course we export some nine 
hundred thousand and odd dollars of these items, but that it is 
mostly lamp chimneys that we export. The facts are, as re- 
vealed by the Summary of Tariff Information, that lamp chim- 
neys are only about one-third of the value of our exports. In 
1928 we exported $320,000 of lamp chimneys, while of globes and 
shades, which it is desired to increase from 60 per cent to 85 
per cent, we exported $644,000. We imported in this class alto- 
gether only about $1,000,000, and yet the basis of the request 
of the Republican majority is that they want to help American 
labor in this way. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, can the Sena- 
tor state the extent of the imports of globes and shades? 

Mr. HARRISON. It is not separately stated, but the entire 
imports were about $1,000,000. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
shades. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is admitted that the chim- 
neys and prisms are not produced in this country? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Therefore it is fair to argue 
that there are as many globes and shades exported as there are 
imported. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. Every time it is proposed to inerease 
the rate the argument is that it is done to help American labor. 
Yesterday the distinguished Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorr] addressed the Senate, and one would think that he was 
on the hustings of West Virginia making a political speech in- 
volving his reelection. How he did talk for American labor! 
What he is trying to do is to help some greedy, avaricious, 
selfish interest that is now piling up high profits in the manu- 
facture of some particular article by reason of high tariff rates. 

I submit that 60 per cent ad valorem on shades and globes is 
quite enough tax to charge the American consumer. I submit 
that to increase it to 85 per cent is indefensible and inexcusable, 
and before it is done there will be a roll call to see who wants 
to increase the price of that item to the American consumer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to refer to the statement 
made by the Senator from Mississippi which virtually charged 
the majority members of the committee with deception, if not 
dishonesty. I want to tell the Senate just what happened. 

The committee proposed to strike out on page 40, line 17, the 
words “10 cents per dozen pieces and.” Then we added the 
following provision : 

In addition to the foregoing there shall be paid the following duties : 
On cups, saucers, or plates, valued at not more than 50 cents per dozen, 
10 cents per dozen; on cups and saucers imported as units, valued at 
not more than 50 cents per dozen units, 10 cents per dozen separate 
pieces. 


Mr. President, when that amendment was rejected by the Sen- 
ate the question of the 10 cents per dozen separate pieces did 
not apply to the articles containing 25 per cent or more of 
painted, colored, tinted, or stained. The “10 cents per dozen 
pieces” going out, it left out the item of “10 cents per dozen 
pieces and” as well, and therefore, having acted upon the first 
“10 cents per dozen pieces” and it being rejected by the com- 
mittee, which was to take the place of the amendment in line 15, 
it then became necessary to disagree to that amendment and 
leave the provision as the House had it. 

That is why we voted against the committee amendment. 
The committee amendment that struck out another provision 
which had been put in to cover both classes of cups and saucers 
was rejected, and after the Senate defeated the one, then the 
only thing to do was to try to sustain the House provision of 10 
cents per dozen pieces, and the only way that could be done was 
to vote against the committee amendment. If the committee 
amendment had been agreed to in the first place, then there 
would have been no necessity for voting against the committee 
amendment in line 15. 

That is the truth of the matter. It covers the whole thing. 
I know very well that the people, if they will look at it, will see 
that there was no intention on the part of the committee to dis- 
agree to any committee amendment in any way, but after we 
had proposed to transfer the item in one place and were de- 
feated upon that proposition, then the question reverted back to 
the original proposition, and of course having been defeated 
upon the one the only thing we could do in order to have a rate 
of 10 cents per dozen pieces was to vote against the other com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, several times during the 
past two weeks I voted for an increase in tariff rates. I think 
in this particular case, as pointed out by the Senator from 
Mississippi, it would be a great mistake to give the high rate 
proposed by the committee, There is no article imported for 


That includes prisms? 
Prisms and lamp chimneys, globes, and 
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illumination purposes that justifies a rate of 85 per cent ad 
valorem. ‘Certainly, as pointed out, where we have mauufac- 
tures amounting to over $12,000,000 and imports of less than 
$1,000,000, and at the same time exports of this class of glass- 
ware in excess of our imports, there is no justification for such 
a high rate. I shall vote for a lower rate than the 85 per cent 
proposed by the committee. I have here letters from concerns 
in my State pointing out what this will mean to the public if 
the proposed high rate is imposed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will not the Senator modify his 
amendment and make it at least 75 per cent? It will have to 
go to conference anyway, 

Mr. HARRISON. I ain willing to make it 70 per cent so it 
can go to conference on that basis. 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator will make it 75 per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ‘ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
modify his amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I prefer, rather than take the 
time for a roll call and perhaps not be able to get a quorum for 
some time, to accept the Senator’s proposal of 70 per cent and 
vote upon that, although I want to say frankly that I do not 
believe that is the proper rate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
modify his amendment to the amendment? 

Mr. HARRISON. I modify it and make it 70 per cent with 
that understanding, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Curer Crerk. On page 45, subparagraph (c), in line 16, 
in the committee amendment, the Senator from Mississippi 
proposes to strike out “85” and insert in lieu thereof “ 70,” 
so as to make the subparagraph read: 


(c) INuminating articles of every description, finished or unfinished, 
wholly or in chief value of glass, for use in connection with artificial 
illumination: Prisms, 30 per cent ad valorem; chimneys, 55 per cent 
ad valorem; globes and shades, 70 per cent ad valorem; all others, and 
parts thereof, 60 per cent ad valorem, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mississippi to the amen:lment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The elerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The Cuter CLierk. On page 46, paragraph 218, subsection (3), 
the committee proposes, in line 2, to strike out “70 per cent” 
and insert in lieu thereof “82144 per cent,” so as to make the 
subparagraph read: 

(e) Bottles and jars, wholly or in chief value of glass, of the char- 
acter used or designed to be used as containers of perfume, talcum 
powder, toilet water, or other toilet preparations, and boitles vials, 
and jars, wholly or in chief value of glass, fitted with or designed for 
use with ground-glass stoppers, 824% per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. EDGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
he will yield to enable me to present an amendment to the 
amendment? 

Mr. EDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. I move, on page 46, line 2, to strike out 
“8214 per cent,” as proposed by the committee, and insert in 
lieu thereof “65 per cent.” 

Mr. EDGE. The amendment to the amendment, of course, is 
pending? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amenument 
of the Senator from New York to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I desire to speak on the amend- 
ment and on the paragraph as proposed by the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

I presume, under existing conditions, any appeal to maintain 
an industry which, from absolutely indisputable informaticn, is 
rapidly being put out of business, is futile. Nevertheless, I con- 
sider it my duty, very briefly, to present the situation as it 
exists in this country to-day with relation to the glass-blowing 
and handmade bottle industry. 

As I think all Senators understand, previous to a very few 
years ago all of our bottle ware, jars, and so forth were made 
by hand; in other words, through the operation of the individual 
workmen known as glass blowers. It is an industry that has 
had a very historic and artistic side as well as a practicai one. 
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The artistic side, going back 100 years or more, developed some 
unusual and beautiful types of glassware which to-day are kept 
in collections as relics of an industry which, as I said, is being 
rapidly put out of business. It is being put out of business, 
of course, by modern appliances, as to the general use of which 
I have not the slightest criticism or objection. 

But, Mr. President, even with this development it is abso- 
lutely essential to maintain some glass-blowing establishments, 
because with all the ingenuity of the inventor there has not 
yet been invented a type of machine which will produce the 
various types of bottles of the rarer or more expensive quality, 
particularly perfumery bottles. We all know of the rare and 
exquisite designs of some types of perfumery bottles and some 
bottles used for other purposes. The best class of that type 
of bottles can not be made by machinery. There are also hand- 
made types of glassware for scientific purposes requiring very 
careful workmanship that can not be made by the use of any 
machinery. Therefore it is absolutely imperative that we re- 
tain in this country, through a protective tariff, the nucleus 
at least of the old handmade glass-blowing industry. 

Over in Italy, as we well know, Venetian glass and some of the 
most beautiful designs in France and other sections of the Old 
World are made in the same manner entirely by the hand 
process. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. EDGE. I have only 10 minutes. I hope the Senator 
will permit me to make my statement. I am afraid it will re- 
quire the full 10 minutes to do so; otherwise I would be glad to 
yield. 

The committee investigated the situation with a great deal 
of care. I have here the selling price or the selling differential. 
It was impossible to secure the actual costs abroad. The dif- 
ferential in the selling prices as prepared by the Tariff Com- 
mission on the imported handmade bottle and our own hand- 
made bottle, taking 25 different types of bottles in order to try 
to reach an average, demonstrates a considerable differential 
between the domestic bottle produced in this country and the 
foreign bottles imported. The present duty is 55 per cent and 
the House suggests a duty of 70 per cent, while the Senate 
Finance Committee proposes to increase it to 82% per cent. 
While in some classes of bottles the domestic price is not in 
excess, yet in many instances it is necessarily greatly in excess. 
For instance, samples 1, 2, 3, and 4 show a lesser foreign selling 
price, with the proposed 82% per cent duty included and all 
profits, per gross, of $4.42, $4.18, $1.31, and $3.08. A few others 
taken at random are $8.50, $10.46, and $6.14, with some cases of 
reduction, as I have already stated. 

Mr. President, there are about 4,000 men who are still em- 
ployed in this industry. There are, to the best of my knowledge, 
a total of five or six plants left, located in Illinois, in New 
Jersey—one small plant had to close up and go out of business 
during the last year—and two plants in Maryland, in the neigh- 
borhood of Baltimore. I think those are the only existing plants 
in this country. 

We received during our consideration of this particular para- 
graph much testimony, which I will not have time to read, both 
from representatives of the industry and representatives of 
labor. The telegram which I hold in my hand is from the presi- 
dent of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association representing the 
4,000 men who are still left. The telegram is as follows: 
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ATLANTIC Crry, N. J., July 25, 1929. 
We are making a last desperate appeal to you on behalf of the glass 
blower whose only chance of ccntinued employment making cologne and 
toilet bottles depends upon a rate of 8214 per cent ad valorem in section 
218 of the new tariff act. We hope and pray you will grant us this rate 
in order that our people will have jobs that will enable them to support 

their families. 
JAMES MALONEY, 
President Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association. 


That is a sentimental appeal, it is true. Nevertheless, Mr. 
President, it is based on facts. Unless this duty shall be raised 
or maintained reasonably within the 8214 per cent basis, just as 
the one concern has closed in New Jersey, the other five con- 
cerns in the country will go out of business, so far as handmade 
glass blown bottles of the character described in the paragraph 
are concerned, and we will have to depend entirely upon im- 
portations of that class of commodities made by the hand proc- 
ess. This amendment providing for an increase appeals to me 
very strongly, and I hope that the Senate of the United States 
will recognize that this is an industry that we at least should be 
charitable enough to permit to continue in business. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. EDGE. I will be glad to yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky if he will yield to me a minute or two if I shall need it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that the present rate on these 
bottles is 55 per cent? 

Mr. EDGE. That is the present law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And that the rate under the House bill is 
70 per cent? 

Mr. EDGE. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate very much what the Senator 
from New Jersey has stated, and I realize that a large portion 
of the cost of these bottles is in labor, because they are hand 
blown. 

Mr. EDGE. Practically entirely so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But an increase from 55 per cent to 8214 
per cent seems to be very considerable. 

Mr. EDGE. The rate proposed, as the Senator will see, is 50 
per cent over the present rate of 55 per cent. An application 
has been made under the flexible provision for an increase in 
the rate, which, of course, could not exceed 8214 per cent. So 
the request to the committee was based on the new rate of duty 
which would be provided if the President should pass favorably 
upon the application. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true, but that seems to presuppose 
that the President will grant the application for a 50 per cent 
increase. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not think those interested in the industry 
so intended. They have shown in the differentials to which I 
have referred—and which, with the permission of the Senate, I 
shall have inserted in the Recorp complete—that an 82% per 
cent duty will not close the gap in many instances. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request of 
the Senator from New Jersey to insert the table referred to will 
be granted. 

The table is as follows: 


Glass stoppered perfume bottles: Comparison of domestic selling prices f. 0. b. New York City of specific domestic bottles with calculated cost to importer of comparable bottles from 
France c. i. f. New York City, not including duty, and with duty computed at various rates, together with the weighted and unweighted averages for such bottles at New York 


City for 1927 


[Per gross] 


Selling 
price of 
domestic 
bottles at 
New York 
City, in- 
cluding 
transpor- 
tation 


Sample number 


$17. 50 
15. 35 
17.15 
16. 50 
16. 50 
19. 75 
22. 60 
18. 00 
14. 90 
15. 65 
17. 35 


Difference between selling price of 
domestic and cost to importer of 
foreign bottles 


Calculated cost to importer of French bottles 
ce. i. f. New York City ! 





Including | Including | Including 
duty of 55 | duty of 70 |duty of 824% 
per cent per cent per cent 


ad valorem | ad valorem | ad valorem 


Including | Including | Including 
| duty of 55 | duty of 70 |duty of 8244 
per cent per cent per cent 


Ex-duty 





$13. 08 
11.17 
15. 84 
13. 42 
17. 92 
11. 25 
25. 36 
25. 03 
19. 46 


14. 27 
15, 88 


$11. 15 

9. 51 

13. 53 

11. 43 

15. 26 

9. 62 

14. 21. 73 
13. 21. 29 
10. 75 | 16. 56 
le 12. 16 
8. 13. 55 


$12. 20 
10. 41 
14.79 
12. 52 


& 


SSSBSSRQRFS 
& 


| popes 
# 


| 
PR RN om perm 


ppehie 


Pere, Speen 
BSSVScRegses 
FESRSSSERER8 


1 Cost to importer includes price at factory, packed, and calculated transportation costs and other charges from factory to New York City. 


‘ Less than 1 gross imported. 


‘Bottles 8, 9, and 15 constitute in quantity about 90 per cent of the imports of the bottles shown in the table, and about 41 per cent of all glass perfume bottles imported. 
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rices f. 0. b. New York City of specific domestic bottles with calculated cost to importer of comparable bottles from 
uty computed at various rates, together with the weighted and wnweighted averages for such bottles at New York City 


[Per gross} 


Selling 

rice of 
omestic 
bottles at 
New York 
City, in- 

cluding 
transpor- 


Sample number 


SSsesreryss 
SRSsssssss 


| Difference between selling price of 
domestic and cost to importer of 
foreign bottles 


Calculated cost to importer of French bottles 
c. i. f. New York City 


Including | Including | Including 
duty of 55 | duty of 70 |duty of 8244 
per cent per cent per cent 
ad valorem | ad valorem | ad valorem 


Including 
duty of 55 
per cent 


Including | Including 
duty of 70 |duty of 82}4 
per cent per cent 


Ex-duty 


$7. 70 
12. 40 
11, 42 
16. 78 
21. 20 
12, 97 
24. 06 
15. 70 
13. 78 
18. 84 
14. 40 
17. 74 
22. 32 
104. 38 
12. 24 
16. 63 


bd 
le 


8 


VSGSSISRSaRSESES 


ale 
ZSS=ERSz38 


DO org or 


28. 03 
22. 00 
26. 61 
34. 31 
159, 92 
18. 85 
25. 34 


31.05 
40, 31 
187. 70 
22. 15 
29. 70 


SSESRBESNNSNSE: 


5.39 


a 


‘Bottles 8, 9, and 15 constitute in quantity about 90 per cent of the imports of the bottles shown in the table, and about 41 per cent of all glass perfume bottles imported. 


Mr. EDGE. Permit me to read just a paragraph from Mr. 
Maloney’s testimony, which, to Some extent, is responsive to the 
query of the Senator from Kentucky. Mr. Maloney, answering 
a question propounded to him by the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Barkiey], made this reply: 

Every little increase helps us, Senator. I said to the representative 
of the manufacturers that 82% per cent was not enough to cover it, 
but we had asked the President for 50 per cent. We could not ask 
for any more, and in order to be consistent we put the 50 per cent in 
here, which makes. the duty 8214 per cent. 

Senator BarKLEy. On a given quality of bottles, what American 
bottler or purchaser would buy a given type of homemade bottle and 
pay $4.63 more for it— 


That was the differential presented to the committee— 


than he could get the same thing for in France? What type of home 
industry is willing to buy that type of bottle in the United States, in 
spite of the advantage he could have by purchasing it from France? 
Mr. Matoney. It might be, Senator, that the production of the 
American factory might be a little better. This is a new business, a 
new industry, and we know now that our people are being displaced. 


That is the machinemade article of which he is speaking— 
They are pretty nearly gone. We are just like a drowning man, 
grasping at anything. That is why we are grasping at this. We 
know that we can not get any More. The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee gave us only 65 per cent— 

He is wrong in that respect. 
per cent— 


and, heavens and earth, I guess we ran them ragged. 
hated the sight of us. 


The House committee gave 70 


I guess they 


He goes on and makes a very appealing argument. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. BLACK. Then in my time I desire to ask the Senator 
from New Jersey a question. Has the Tariff Commission acted 
upon this request? 

Mr. EDGE. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I did not hear his 
question. 

Mr. BLACK. Has the Tariff Commission acted upon the re- 
quest for an increase of duty? 

Mr. EDGE. No; the investigation has not as yet been com- 
pleted. 

Mr. McKELLAR obtained the floor. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, may I in the time of the Senator 
from Tennessee offer an amendment, as I understand my time 
has expired? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. I desire to offer an amendment to the paragraph 
which will make perfectly clear the intent of the committee 
that the 8244 per cent rate shall apply alone to handmade bot- 
tles. There has been some question—and I think perhaps there 
is basis for it—that the paragraph would also provide a duty 


of 821%, per cent on machinemade cologne bottles and other 
bottles of similar type. The amendment which I will offer will 
make the 8214 per cent rate apply alone to bottles made by 
hand. I think that will meet many of the objections which I 
have heard from the importers. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr President, in answer to the Senator 
from New Jersey I wish to call attention to some of the evidence 
in this case given on the part of some of the companies engaged 
in the business. I first quote from the top of page 456 of the 
volume of the Senate hearings on Schedules 1, 2, and 3. The 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epcre] asked Mr. Leach this 
question : 

Senator Epay. It would not make any difference what the decision of 
the court was then? 

Mr. LEACH. No, sir. 

* * t * . * 

Senator Epap. What rate of duty have you asked for? 

Mr. Leacu. We asked for 82% per cent, because that was the rate 
under the flexible tariff law, basing the original rate at 55 per cent. 


After that examination the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
took hold of the witness, and let us see what the condition of 
his business was as disclosed by the testimony. Remember it 
is a business which the witness said could not exist without a 
duty of 8214 per cent: 

Senator Kinc. What company do you represent? 

Mr. Leacw. The Carr-Lowrey Glass Co., of Baltimore, Md. 

Senator Kinc. What is your capital stock? 

Mr. Leacu. $50,000. 

Senator Kina. How long have you been in business? 

Mr. LEacnH. Forty years. 

Senator Kine. What assets have you got? 

Senator Reep. Senator, he explained that he is also in the machine- 
blowing business. 

Senator Kina. I understand, Senator. 

Mr. Leacn. We have been in business 40 years. 

Senator King. What is your output per annum, of everything in the 
glassware line? 

Mr. Leacu. I have not those figures with me, Senator, and I could 
not answer. 

Senator K1nc. You have some idea, have you not? 

Mr. Leacu. No. I would not want to say. 


“T would not want to say!” We will see in a moment what 
was the condition of this impoverished business. The Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kr1na] had to pull the facts out of the witness. 

Senator Kine. What is your position in the company ? 


Mr. LeacH. I am going to answer your question. 
when we started. 


He said he would answer the question by answering another 
one. 


Senator Kine. You did not answer my question, so I went to another. 

Mr. Leacu. I am trying to answer. We started 40 years ago with 
$50,000 capital, and you asked what our assets are. 

Senator Kina. The value of them. 

Mr. LeacuH. About $750,000 built up in 40 years. 


Is that an impoverished concern? Is that concern in the 
horribly poor condition which the Senator from New Jersey has 


But still we could not exist on 70 per cent. 
* 


You asked me 
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just depicted? It has been paying dividends and been paying 
salaries to its officers and has grown from $50,000 to $750,000. 
I see no signs of commercial decay in that business. It has 
been progressive ; it has been built up under a very high rate of 
tariff, indeed, yet the witness declined to give a statement as 
to the business of his company. He was not frank with the 
Senator who was examining him, but that Senator had to pull 
out of the witness the information which he sought. Yet, 
despite the evidence as to the condition of the company the 
witness testified that this kind of business is absolutely in 
need, that it can not exist under the rate in the present tariff 
law, but needs additional duties. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGER. Of course, after the speech of the Senator from 
Tennessee it probably will not make any difference; but if the 
Senator wants the facts, let me say that this concern is a large 
concern—there is no doubt about that—but we are not dis- 
cussing machinemade goods. 


posed does not apply to the goods made by machines or any 
importations of machinemade goods, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let me say there—— 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator will pardon me for just a mo- 
ment more, they are asking for a duty on handmade goods; 
and the particular plant referred to has a handmade branch, 
of course, but it also produces machinemade goods, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Wait a moment. I wish to answer the 
suggestion of the Senator from New Jersey. I quote further 
from the testimony: 


Senator King. When you come here for the purpose of saying that 
you are losing your business, it would seem to me that you ought to 
know what you are producing. 

Mr. Leacw. We are working 12 shops in the hand industry. 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mtr. President, will the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Inasmuch as the Senator has re 
ferred to two firms or corporations in the city of Baltimore in 
my State, the Carr-Lowrey Glass Co. and the Swindell Bros., 
I think I should answer the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will be very glad to have the Senator 
answer in my time, although it is short, because the representa- 
tive of the companies, Mr. Leach, did not answer for himself, 
and I take pleasure in allowing the Senator from Maryland to 
answer. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, both of the concerns 
to which the Senator has referred are not engaged alone in the 
making of hand-blown bottles; they are engaged also in other 
lines. The particular tariff rate now under consideration applies 
simply to hand-blown or handmade bottles. The Senator from 
Tennessee is reading testimony on the part of the witness which 
has reference to his entire business and not to this particular 
branch of his business. That is a distinction which the Sen- 
ator does not make. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is a distinction that the witness did not 
make, it is a distinction that the proposed amendment does not 
make. 

Mr. 
error. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; because there is proposed an increase 
to 82% per cent. 

Mr. BLACK. Another amendment has been offered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not know that. I am talking about 
the second amendment; I am talking about the increase of the 
tariff rate. Here is a great wealthy company engaged in the 
glass business making enormous profits, paying excellent divi- 
dends, increasing its business, building its business up, and un- 
doubtedly it is as prosperous a business aS anyone ever read 
about; yet they are not satisfied with the present rate of 70 
per cent—I believe that is the rate under the present law. 

Mr. EDGH. The present rate is 55 per cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The rate was increased by the House from 
55 per cent to 70 per cent and the Senate committee comes along 
and increases it to 82144 per cent. It is absolutely indefensible 
and ought to be voted down. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I desire to remark in 
answer to the Senator that there are, I think, only about 3,000 
hand-blown glassworkers left in the United States. Unless the 
tariff rate proposed shall be granted, they will absolutely have 
to go out of business, and, as I understand, the eoncern carry- 
ing on this business in my State, unless a tariff rate of 82% 
per cent ad valorem shall be granted, will absolutely have to 
shut down. 


GOLDSBOROUGH. The Senator’s assumption is in 


The company represented by the | 
witness no doubt has hundreds of machines, but the rate pro- | 
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Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I offer as a substitute for the 
821% per cent on line 2, page 46, “75 per cent.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is an amendment already 
pending. 

Mr. COUZENS. Who offered it? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
COPELAND]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from New York if he 
will not withdraw that amendment. 

Mr. COUZENS. I forgot that the Senator from New York 
had an amendment pending. I offer, as a substitute, 75 per 
cent. I ask the Senator from New York if that is agreeable? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield? I want to ask the Senator whether his amendment 
applies solely to hand-blown bottles and stoppers? 

Mr. COUZENS. Absolutely. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It does not apply generally, as in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York? 

Mr. COUZENS. No; solely to hand-worked glass. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Chair state that under the 
rule, this being an amendment to strike out and insert, the 
amendment of the Senator from New York is subject to amend- 
ment, and the amendment proposed by the Senator from Michi- 
gan is in order. 

Mr. COUZENS. I offer the amendment proposing 
cent’ instead of “82% per cent.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. So far as I am concerned, I have no objec- 
tion to that amendment in that form. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am not sure that I shall 
object to this amendment, provided it carries with it the lan- 
guage proposed by the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGH. If the Senator will yield, I should like to have 
read the amendment that I have presented, which has not been 
stated. Then we will have that point entirely clear. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be stated in 
the Senator’s time. 

The Cuter CLERK. 
following amendment: 

On page 46, line 2, after the comma following the word 
“stoppers,” insert the following: 


“75 per 


The Senator from New Jersey offers the 


All the foregoing not produced by automatic machine, regardless of 
the method of manufacture of the stoppers or covers. 


Mr. EDGE. I may say that that is an amendment prepared 
by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. COPELAND. Now the Senator from Michigan proposes 
“75 per cent” in place of the 8214 per cent? 

Mr. COUZENS. That is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me ask a question. It will be recalled 
that under the tariff act of 1922 the duty on these bottles was 
placed at 50 per cent, as I recall—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Fifty-five per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. But there was a misapprehension, a dele- 
tion, a mistake in the bill, so that there had to be a ruling by 
the Treasury Department. 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator will permit me, I can enlighten 
him on that. I did not have time to include it in my remarks. 
The Senator is entirely correct; and at the present moment 
there is an average of 90 per cent refund coming back to all the 
importers in the country because of the Customs Court decision, 
which in effect lowered the prevailing duty of 55 per cent to in 
the. neighborhood of 5 per cent; and at the present moment 
there is a duty of approximately 5 per cent only on these 
products. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
a similar error now. 

If the joint amendments—the amendment of the Senator from 
New Jersey and the amendment of the Senator from New York— 
should prevail, then this paragraph in the bill would relate only 
to hand-ground bottles, would it not? But where, then, would 
the common bottle with a glass stopper come? That is what we 
want to be sure about. 

If I may make a suggestion to the Senator from New Jersey, 
I think this amendment should read “60 per cent,” or whatever 
the amount is—I should say 60, or, to take the House bill, 70 
per cent—and then have a proviso that hand-blown bottles with 
glass stoppers shall have a tax of 75 per cent. It must be under- 
stood by the Senate that this item as it is now written applies 
not alone to the high-grade, expensive, hand-blown bottles used 
for perfumery but it also applies to the simple, cheapest product 
of the automatic bottle-making machinery. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. The expert who prepared that amendment—Mr. 
Koch, who is sitting by my side—said that he spent considerable 


I want to be sure that we do not fall into 
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time over it, and felt that that was absolutely safe, and the only 
practical way to try to make the exceptions. 

Mr. COPELAND. In order to save time, I ask unanimous 
consent that this item may go over for a few minutes, in order 
to see if we can not work out an amendment. 

Mr. EDGE. If we adopt the item there will be no trouble 
afterwards in changing the phraseology. We want to meet 
exactly the same conditions, 

Mr. COPELAND. But this is exactly what would happen: If 
these two amendments are received, the item then will apply to 
all these bottles, and they will fall into a higher rate. We 
must be sure that they do not. 

Mr. EDGE. No; the Senator is incorrect about that. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr, COPELAND, I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. I want to ask the Senator from New York if he 
will include in his request for unanimous consent that this mat- 
ter be passed over for a short time that it go over until 
to-morrow 

SeveraAL Senators. I object. 

Mr. GOFF. So that we can get together and consider this 

. question, because I have in my possession some facts which 


indicate that the hand blowers will be absolutely put out of | men in America who pay substantial wages to glass blowers can 


commission and will no longer be able to compete with the 
foreign importers if the tariff is reduced. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may I have the attention 
of the Senator from New Jersey? I think there is something 
in the contention of the Senator from New York. This para- 
graph applies to all types of bottles, whether machine or hand 
made. Now, if you insert your amendment so as to make this 
rate applicable only to handmade bottles, you eliminate machine- 
made bottles from consideration in the paragraph. 

Mr. EDGE. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that you will have to add either another 
paragraph or other language in there to take care of machine- 
blown bottles. 

Mr. EDGE. No; my understanding from the expert is that 
then all machine-blown bottles will go in the general paragraph, 
217. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. EDGE. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us get it right. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Just a moment. I want to ask the Senator, 
now, this question: If we fix a rate on these hand-blown bottles 
that is considerably higher than the rate on machine-blown bot- 
tles, do we not run the risk of driving the American consumer 
to the use of machine-blown bottles, so that we will actually do 
more harm to the glass blower than we would otherwise? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, that is a very pertinent question. 
That question arose, and I think if we go through the testimony 
we will find it answered. I brought up the question, and I have 
no doubt the Senator from Kentucky did. The answer, in gen- 
eral, was that so many of these bottles are so exclusive—in fact, 
practically all of them are exclusive—that they are a luxury. 
These particular bottles are used only for that type of perfumery 
that sells at a very high price per ounce, or whatever it may be; 
so that the glass blowers’ representatives did not fear that that 
would in any way exclude the general business of handmade 
bottles. It is just an exclusive luxury type of commodity. 

Mr. TYDINGS. 
phraseology in this amendment, I hope the Senator from New 
York will follow the suggestion made by the Senator from West 
Virginia and let that feature go over until another day. 

I hope the amendment will be agreed upon to increase the 
tariff on these bottles. Up to this time I have voted con- 
sistently to reduce the tariff on practically every article thus 
far considered, although many people from my State have ap- 
pealed to me to vote otherwise. I have tried, however, to take 
the position of inquiring as fairly as I could into the facts, 
and voting for protection where a real case was made out 
which seemed to show that protection was needed. In this 
case I think the facts are overwhelmingly on the side of an 
increase in the tariff on these hand-blown glass bottles. 

Again, as pointed out by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Epcer], there is the fact that these bottles are a luxury, and a 
tax upon them will not be a heavy tax upon the poor people 
of this country. If an increase in the cost of bottles resulted 
from an increase in the tariff it certainly would fall on those 
best able to pay it, and would not affect the great masses of 
the people, 


Is that paragraph 217? 
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I think anyone who will read the table showing the difference 
between the cost of manufacture of these bottles, which are 
luxuries, in America as compared with France, for example, 
can not escape the conclusion that these people prove that they 
can not remain in this class of glass manufacture unless some 
increase is given them. 

Up to the present time I have tried to vote on each case, 
regardless of how it affected my own State, strictly on its 
merits. The other day, when my colleague from Maryland [Mr. 
GoLDsBoROUGH] offered the amendment to increase the tariff on 
olive oil, I took the opposite position from that taken by him, 
because, even though we had a local industry in Maryland 
canning olive oil, I did not believe that the tariff was just or 
sound as set forth in his amendment. I do think that in ref- 
erence to these glass bottles the facts are overwhelmingly on 
the side of an increased rate, 

I will just read one or two of the cost figures of American 
bottles and French bottles, to show the present difference. 

The domestic selling price in the United States of bottles in 
No. 1 category is $17.46. The same French article, selling 
in France, sells for $7.03. I do not think anyone disputes that 
figure. That makes a difference of 70 per cent in favor of the 
French manufacturers of bottles. The French advantage can 
not be argued away. There is no way in the world that these 


compete with this type of article as manufactured now in 
France. 

So I might go through the whole list; but, in order to avoid 
a long discussion, I ask to have these.figures printed in the 
REcorD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


SALIENT FEATURES OF APPEAL OF THE GLASS BOTTLE BLOWERS’ ASSOCIATION 
FOR INCREASED DUTY ON PERFUME BOTTLES 

We favor the amendment of the Finance Committee contained in 
paragraph 218, subparagraph “ E,” carrying a duty of 8214 per cent. 

This is justified by the report of the experts of the Tariff Commis- 
sion which shows about 100 per cent difference in cost on comparable 
articles similar in use and construction. These figures are the result 
of more than a year’s research and cost allocation. 

The amendment is further justified by the increasing importations 
also testified to by the said experts. 

The blowing of a perfume bottle is a delicate art. Therefore, it is 
purely a handmade article. We testify that our skilled mechanics, 
working on perfume bottles, have been reduced from thousands to a 
few hundreds in the last few years. 

We submit herewith the cost findings of the Tariff Commission and 
increased-duty comparison worked out by ourselves. 


Summary of Tariff Information, 1929 
(Page 518) 
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Mr. TYDINGS. In conclusion I express the hope that the 
tariff suggested will be incorporated in the bill, and the further 
hope that the Senator from New York will not delay the matter, 
and, if there is need for a change in phraseology, that he will 
not ask that it go over until to-morrow, but will let that come 
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up later; and I am sure we will all try to get together and 
compromise our differences. 

Mr. GOFF. I ask to have the amendment of the Senator 
from New York stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Curr CLerK. On page 46, line 2, in lieu of the numerals 
“ 8214,” it is proposed to insert “75,” so that it will read: 


Ground-glass stoppers, 75 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. COPELAND. The original amendment was 65 per cent, 
but now I want to change my amendment, and I hope Senators 
will bear with me a moment. 

There is no difference of opinion here, I am sure. We ali 
recognize that the hand-blown glass-stoppered bottle is one kind 
of a bottle and the automatic machinemade bottle, which is 
universally used in every doctor’s office and every household in 
America, is a different kind of a bottle. 

I propose this amendment, and I will ask Senators not to 
annihilate me until they see its significance. The rate I pro- 
pose may be open to debate, but the thing I have in mind is 
covered by this amendment. I propose this: That on line 2, 
page 46, the comma and the rest of the sentence be stricken out 
and that we insert the words “if produced by automatic ma- 
chine, 65 per cent ad valorem, and when not so produced the 
rate shall be 75 per cent ad valorem.” 

As I said, we may discuss the rate I have proposed, but this 
would make a distinction between the hand-blown and machine- 
made bottles. All the argument which has been presented here 
by the Senator from New Jersey and others is as to the protec- 
tion of the limited number of persons engaged in a dying indus- 
try. I have no objection to that. I want to help them, too. 
But this covers a bottle that is sold in every 5 and 10 cent store; 
is used in every household in America. It is not right that the 
same rate should be placed upon the automatically made bottle 
as is placed on the bottle which is hand blown. If we are here 
to try to serve the public, I believe we may by the addition of 
10 per cent to the present rate, which is 55 per cent, give en- 
couragement to the production of the machinemade bottle and 
at the same time protect the maker of the hand-blown bottle. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will approve 
the amendment offered by the Senator, and if there is anything 
in it at all we will find out about it in conference. 


Mr. COPELAND. The thing will go to conference in exactly 
the same way, and at the same time we will be avoiding the 
mistake that the Congress fell into in 1922. 


Mr. SMOOT. I will accept the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator accepts my amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have no objection to accept- 
ing the amendment, but accepting it with these rates makes it 
likely that we will get a very lopsided bottle schedule. I believe 
the Senator proposes 65 per cent on all kinds of machine-made 
bottles. I think it needs further consideration if we are going 
to do that. If it goes to conference with the understanding 
that the rates in this bill applicable to other bottles be inserted 
in place of the rate which the Senator from New York suggests, 
all well and good; otherwise I would not agree to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what will be considered in 
conference. 

Mr. GEORGE. In paragraph 217 and in other paragraphs 
the matter the Senator from New York has in mind is covered, 
and his amendment is not necessary at all, in my opinion; but if 
the rates that are already in the bill applicable to other bottles 
are finally inserted in the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York, I would have no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what the conferees would 
naturally do. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I say just a word with 
reference to this matter? The item of hand-blown bottles pre- 
sents the strongest case for labor among all the items in the 
bill. It is estimated that 75 per cent of the cost of production 
is labor, and it is one item in which I think labor can really be 
helped. I have great sympathy for those people, because the 
march of progress is going gradually to drive them out of the 
hand-blown bottle manufacture. In time they will have to meet 
this new-fangled machinery-made bottle. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the Senator, showing that Christ- 
mastide spirit, which we greatly appreciate, would he be satis- 
fied to go back to the 82%4 per cent? 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I am not satisfied to do that. We 
said we would stand for 75 per cent. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I seriously doubt whether 
the 75 per cent would take care of the situation. The industry 
in West Virginia pays out something over $12,000,000 in wages 
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yearly. I hold in my hand a telegram dated September 7, 
addressed to me as Senator, which reads as follows: 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA., September 7, 1929. 
Senator H. D. HATFIELD, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The members of Local Union 77, American Flint Glass Workers’ Union, 
of Morgantown, W. Va., plead with you to support a higher rate of 
tariff on blown tumblers and stem ware than the 60 per cent to be 
submitted to your body, and would urge your influence for 85 per cent 
rate on this line of glassware. 


Norris B. WEIBEL, Secretary. 


I have a script letter, dated May 1, calling my attention to 
the idleness among the glassworkers of West Virginia and deal- 
ing with the same rate that is asked in the telegram. I have 
an additional letter, dated September 6, making the same 
appeal. I ask that these letters be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN FLINT GLASS WORKERS’ 
UNION OF NORTH AMERICA, 
May 1, 1929. 
Hon. H. D. HATFIELD, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: At a meeting of Local Union No. 10 of the American Flint 
Glass Workers, Moundsville, W. Va., the question of imported glassware 
was discussed and find that our members are being forced into idle- 
ness due to the amount of glassware that is imported, and on which 
there is very little protection. 

Our national vice president and secretary, Joseph M. Gillooley and 
Charles J. Shipman, and a committee from the Glass Manufacturers 
Association were before the Ways and Means Committee with a request 
that the tariff on glass be based upon the American valuation, and sub- 
mitted briefs to show that a change in the method of valuation was 
necessary if the American glasSworker was to get any work at his trade. 

I was instructed to ask you to give favorable consideration to a tariff 
on glass based upon the American valuation, and thereby aid the glass 
business in getting back to a full-time basis in place of half or no time. 

The members of Our organization all over the State will appreciate 
favorable action in this matter. 

Truly yours, 
JoHN W. MARTIN, 
10 Third Street, Moundsville, W. Va. 


— 


AMERICAN FLINT GLASS WORKERS’ 
UNION OF NORTH AMBERICA, 
September 6, 1929. 
Hon. H. D. HATFIELD, 
United States Senator. 

My Dear Senator: At a full meeting of the glassworkers of St. 
Marys I was instructed to communicate with you in reference to an 
increase in the tariff on glassware. 

We wish to draw your attention to the fact that West Virginia is a 
large glass-producing State, but in recent years business has fallen off 
to an alarming extent; many factories have been compelled to suspend 
operations, with the result that a large number of our men have been 
thrown out of employment, due largely to foreign competition. 

You will kindly note that the importation of glassware has been 
steadily on the increase during the past nine years, which means ‘that 
American money is being spent to keep foreign workmen employed, while 
American citizens are compelled to walk the streets in idleness. 

We respectfully solicit your support at this time and earnestly hope 
that you will do all that you can to protect this industry, so that it will 
be preserved to citizens of your State as well as to the United States in 
general. 

Respectfully submitted by yours sincerely, 
Jos. 8S. Bewick, Assistant Secretary, 
110 First Street, St. Marys, W. Va. 


(Signed by manufacturer and workers.) 

H, W. Howenstein, L. Brown, C. F. Hoffman, Frank Peters, Henry 
Banfield, C. L. Ott, Stanley Vingle, Joe Brown, John Messman, H. 
Hagen, J. H. Wolfram, A. G. Zihiman, R. M. Barnett, Nelson Ham- 
mond, J. Mason, G. Johnson, Charles Seitz, sr., Walter Kizinski, Edmund 
Golden, William D. Stout, Paramount Glass Co., 8S. Kazinski. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the item just spoken of by the 
Senator from West Virginia is not found in this but in another 
paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is understood that the first 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York [Mr. Corr- 
LAND] and the amendment proposed by the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Couzens] are withdrawn, and the vote will now come 
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on the second amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
York. That amendment will be reported. 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not understand how the Senator has 
proposed to amend the rate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be reported. 

The Cuter CierK, The Senator from New York proposes to 
strike out on line 2, page 46, all after the word “ stoppers” and 
the comma, and to insert the words “if produced by automatic 
machine, 65 per cent ad valorem, and where not so produced 
the rate shall be 75 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. COUZENS. I am willing to accept that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, line 20, after the word 
“Provided,” to strike out “That none of the foregoing shall 
be subject to a less rate of duty than 50 per cent ad valorem: 
Provided further.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, in line 23, after the 
word “shall,” to strike out “ contain 50” and insert “be denied 
entry unless such boxes contain 50 or 100,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Par, 219. Cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, by whatever process made, 
and for whatever purpose used, not exceeding 150 square inches, 1% 
cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding 384 square inches, 275 
cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding 720 square inches, 
275 cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding 864 square inches, 
2% cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding 1,200 square inches, 
3 cents per pound; above that, and not exceeding 2,400 square inches, 
334 cents per pound; above that, 3% cents per pound: Provided, That 
cylinder, crewn, and sheet glass, imported in boxes, shall be denied 
entry unless such boxes contain 50 or 100 square feet, as nearly as sizes 
will permit, and the duty shall be computed thereon according to the 
actual weight of glass. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the Senate committee amendment. I move to strike 
out, in line 23, the words “be denied entry unless such boxes.” 
I want to strike that language out. 

Mr. COUSINS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I had written out an amendment in line 
with what the Senator has stated, and I wonder if the Senator 
would mind if I sent it to the desk and had it read? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would be glad to have that done. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think this is just what the Senator is 
asking for, and if he will take it as a substitute for his amend- 
ment I think it will be satisfactory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan asks 
that the amendment he proposes to the amendment of the com- 
mittee be read. The clerk will read. 

The CHier CLterK. On page 47, line 22, the Senator from 
Michigan proposes that the language shall read: 


That cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, imported in boxes, shall be 
denied entry unless packed in units containing 50 square feet or 100 
square feet as nearly as sizes will permit, and the duty shall be com- 
puted thereon according to the actual weight of glass. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, that is not exactly what I 
had in mind. What I wanted to do was to provide that it shall 
be shipped in units of 50 or 100 square feet, or multiples thereof. 
I do not see any reason why these boxes should be limited either 
to fifty or a hundred square feet. If a man wants to ship a box 
containing 400 square feet, he ought to be allowed to do it. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator and I are in accord. This 
says “units,” and he wants to use the word “multiples.” It 
does not make any difference whether we say “units” or 
* multiples.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. The word “multiples,” I think, makes the 
object we are seeking clearer. 

Mr. COUZENS. I accept that modification of my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment to the amendment as modified. 

The Cutler CLERK (reading): 

That cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, imported in boxes, shall be 
denied entry unless packed in multiples containing 50 square fcet or 
10 square feet as nearly as sizes will permit, and the duty shall be 
computed thereon according to actual weight of glass. 


Mr. BARKLEY. 
yet. 


Mr. President, that is not precisely correct 
The words “multiples of,” I think, ought to be used. It 
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would be better to let the word “unit” remain where it is, 
and after the word “hundred” put the words “or multiples 
thereof.” That, I think, would accomplish the purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. The better place to put the words would be 
after the word “ contain,” so as to read “ be denied entry unless 
boxes contain the multiples of 50 or 100 square feet.” 

Mr. REED. “ Multiples of 50 square feet” would be arith- 
metically the same thing. A multiple of 50 would certainly 
be a multiple of a hundred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will not the Senator from Kentucky 
prepare the amendment he wants to have read? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want the words “multiples therecf” to 
come after the words “100 square feet,” because there could 
not be a multiple of 50, probably, except the same kind of a 
multiple that would apply to a hundred, 

Mr. REED. It might be 250. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That would still be a multiple of 50. 

Mr. REED. But not of 100. 

Mr. COUZENS. “ Units” certainly means more than one. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the language ought to be left as it 
is as to the word “unit,” and then after the words “one hun- 
dred” the words “or multiples thereof” should be inserted, so 
that it would apply to the hundred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
amendment as modified. 

The Culer CLERK (reading) : 

That cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, imported in boxes, shall be 
denied entry unless packed in units containing 50 square feet or 100 
square feet, or multiples thereof, as nearly as sizes permit, and the 
duty shall be computed thereon according to the actual weight of glass. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the box contains 150 square feet 
or 250 square feet, it would not be within that clause. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Instead of “multiples thereof” let us say 
“multiples of either.” 

Mr. REED. That is all right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report. 

The Cuter Crerk (reading) : 

Containing 50 square feet or 100 square feet, or multiples of e'ther. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRSISON. Mr. President, I want to say just one 
word. I congratulate the gentlemen who had this in charge for 
having cured this terrible joker that was reported out of the 
committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The questicn is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 48, line 6, after “ Par. 221,” 
to strike out “ rolled glass, not sheet glass, whether or not fluted, 
figured, ribbed, or rough, or the same containing a wire netting 
within itself: Not exceeding 384 square inches, 1 cent per square 
foot; all above that, 2 cents per square foot; and all the fore- 
going weighing over 100 pounds per 100 square feet, shall be 
subject to an additional duty on the excess at the same rates 
herein imposed: Provided, That all the above glass, and cylinder, 
crown, and sheet glass, when ground wholly or in part, and 
rolled or sheet glass not less than one-fourth of 1 inch in thick- 
ness when obscured in any manner, shall be subject to the same 
rate of duty as plate glass” and in lieu thereof to insert “ rolled 
glass (not sheet glass) fluted, figured, ribbed, or rough, or the 
same containing a wire netting within itself, 144 cents per pound: 
Provided, That all the above glass, and cylinder, crown, and 
sheet glass, when ground wholly or in part (whether or not pol- 
ished) otherwise than for the purpose of ornamentation, and 
rolled, cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, not less than one-eighth 
of 1 inch in thickness, when obscured in any manner, shall be 
subject to the same rate of duty as plate glass.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think that perhaps the language 
in line 24 goes beyond the intent of the committee. The Senate 
will notice that it provides that “rolled, cylinder, crown, and 
sheet glass, not less than one-eighth of 1 inch in thickness, when 
obscured in any manner, shall be subject to the same rate of duty 
as plate glass.” That would mean that what is commonly called 
“ ground glass,” which is obscured by sanding or by rough grind- 
ing, would be classed as plate glass. There is no real reason 
why it should be. It was only a few moments ago that my at- 
tention was called to it and the suggestion made that the lan- 
guage does go beyond the intent. What we are trying to get at 
is glass like opal glass or opaque white glass used for table 
tops and things of that sort. 

I think it would improve the section and would not impose 
the high plate-glass duty on the cheaper machinemade glass 
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if we would strike out the words, on page 49, in line 1, “in any 
manner,” and insert in lieu thereof the words “ by coloring prior 
to solidification,” so it would read “ when obscured by coloring 
prior to solidification” it shall be subject to the same rate of 
duty as plate glass. That is much more restricted and I 
believe would comply better with the intent of the committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, as I understand the amend- 
ment suggested by the Senator from Pennsylvania, under the 
language as it now is the rate will apply on frosted glass or any 
glass obscured by whatever process, and not to glass where the 
opaqueness is put into the glass at the time it is made. 

Mr. REED. If the opacity is caused by chemicals mixed in 
the batch at the time the glass is molded, then we want to 
provide for it in this way; but if it is mere frosting, which is 
done by rough grinding or sometimes by acid, there is no reason 
why it should carry that high duty. 

The amendment I have offered has been drafted by a member 
of the legislative drafting service. I now send it to the desk. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, the amendment limits the 
type of glass that is transferred into the plate-glass rate? 

Mr. REED. Exactly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I see no objection to that. Of course that 
does not mean that I favor transferring anything into the plate 
glass provision. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania to the amendment 
of the committee, which will be reported. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 49, in line 1 of the committee 
amendment, the Senator from Pennsylvania proposes to strike 
out the words “in any manner” and insert in lieu thereof “ by 
coloring prior to solidification,” so as to make the paragraph 
read : 

Rolled glass (not sheet glass) fluted, figured, ribbed, or rough, or 
the same containing a wire netting within itself, 144 cents per pound: 
Provided, That all the above glass, and cylinder, crown, and sheet 
glass, when ground wholly or in part (whether or not polished) other- 
wise than for the purpose of ornamentation, and rolled, cylinder, crown, 
and sheet glass, not less than one-eighth of 1 inch in thickness, when 
obscured by coloring prior to solidification, shall be subject to the same 
rate of duty as plate glass. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Pennsylvania to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment as amended. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I would like to have an 
explanation why this particular type of glass which is not plate 
glass is transferred to the plate glass section so that it bears a 
higher rate than it has heretofore borne and higher than is 
carried in this paragraph of the bill. 

Mr. REED. It is carrying out a policy that is in the House 
bill and which I think was in the 1922 law. The law of 1922 
provides that “plate glass, when ground, smoothed, or other- 
wise obscured, shall be subject to the same rate of duty as cast 
polished plate glass unsilvered.” I am no expert on glass, but 
I think everyone knows that the line of demarcation between 
window glass and plate glass is gradually disappearing. The 
new methods of drawing window glass are producing, particu- 
larly in the center of the sheet, a glass which is optically almost 
as good as the polished plate glass. In time I shall not be sur- 
prised to see a tariff bill treating the two products practically 
as the same thing. The plate glass to-day finds competition 
with the sheet or drawn glass coming from Czechoslovakia. It 
is because this product ranges along in price with plate glass 
that it has been thought wise to lump it here with plate glass 
in the imposition of duties, 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the process is not the same as in the 
manufacture of plate glass. 

Mr. REED. The process is entirely different. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The difference between this glass and ordi- 
nary window glass is that in the manufacture of it there has 
been a coloring process applied. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
window glass. 

Mr. REED. Yes; but naturally it has a limited market and 
is made of a different raw material. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I realize that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but the change proposed by the 
Senate Finance Committee would eliminate certain difficulties 
of administration. In other words, the wording used has been 
suggested by the department in order to eliminate difficulties in 
the past as to the administration of the paragraph itself. 


But otherwise it is made like ordinary 
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Mr. BARKLEY. In the plate glass paragraph I understand 
the present rate is 124% cents per square foot where it is not 
exceeding 384 square inches. It is left in the bill as it is, 
Where the present rate in the bill is 19 cents, the rate in the 
present law is 15 cents. The present law is 17% cents on all 
above 720 square inches in size, and that has been increased by 
the Finance Committee to 22 cents. In other words, the House 
bill increases the rate from 1744 cents to 22 cents and from 15 
cents to 19 cents on the larger area plate-glass importation. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is plate glass. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that the articles transferred into that 
paragraph will bear that same rate of increase, which is a con- 
siderable increase above the rate which they now bear. 1 am 
interested to know what the justification is for the increase in 
the rate. I have no objection to transferring an article from 
one paragraph to another for purposes of administration and in 
order to simplify the procedure of the Treasury Department, 
but I can not see on the present showing why there should be 
a tremendous increase in the rates on the article transferred, 
because it will bear the increased rate which plate glass takes 
in the bill. 

Mr. REED. It is clearly just to treat rolled glass the same 
as plate glass because it is made by the same process of casting 
and rolling. Inasmuch as the other types of drawn glass com- 
pete with the rolled glass and are used for the same purpose, 
the committee thought it was wise to put them all together. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They are not put all together in the tariff 
bill which fixes the rate on rolled glass and cylinder, sheet, and 
ground window glass. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; but rolled glass is very different from 
window glass. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand. 

Mr. REED. The glass that is provided for mainly in para- 
graph 221 is cast and rolled, and that is exactly where the 
process of making plate glass commences. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But in the committee’s proviso there is also 
put in the same category cylinder, crown, and sheet glass. 

Mr. REED. That is simply because they are getting more 
and more indistinguishable each year. They are used for the 
same purposes and are in competition with one another. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If that were true, then there would be a 
logical reason for including them in the same paragraph. 

Mr. REED. I think some of these days they will be included 
in the same paragraph because we are now seeing drawn win- 
dow glass put on tables and ground and polished until it is 
practically indistinguishable from the cast polished plate glass. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would the Senator be willing, if that trans- 
fer is made, to reduce the rate on plate glass to the rates borne 
by rolled glass? 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President. The rate on plate glass is 
fixed by presidential proclamation. As a matter of fact, the 
rates specified in the committee proposal on the small sizes of 
plate glass are less than the rates contained in the presidential 
proclamation. I think we have pared them down as far as it 
is possible to do it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, we can not do anything about the 
increases on plate glass until we come back to this section for 
individual amendments from the floor. Therefore it is rather 
difficult to know just what rate the rolled glass will bear, and 
what rate cylinder, crown, and sheet glass will bear that is 
being transferred to the plate-glass paragraph until we have 
passed on the plate-glass rates, 

Mr. REED. Then, does not the Senator think the wise way 
to handle it would be to let this go through now and if the other 
section is corrected by amendment from the floor this para- 
graph can be corrected also? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not feel justified in agreeing to this 
transfer in so far as cylinder, crown, and sheet glass is con- 
cerned. I do not have any serious objection to it in so far as 
rolled glass is concerned, but I. think there is not sufficient justi- 
fication to transfer the colored window glasses which are prac- 
tically the same as ordinary white window glass except that 
they are colored. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on*agreeing 
to the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, the committee will insist on this in- 
crease on rolled glass? 

Mr. SMOOT. With the amendment that has been adopted I 
see no reason why it should not do so. 

Mr. HARRISON. It carries an increased duty. That is the 
reason why, and it is not justified by the facts. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was a presidential proclamation with 
reference to plate glass. 

Mr. HARRISON. But this is not plate glass. 
ing about rolled glass, 


We are talk- 
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Mr. SMOOT. It comes in competition with plate glass. 

Mr, HARRISON. The Senator knows what he is attempting 
to do here. He is trying to transfer rolled glass into another 
classification in order to get an increased rate on glass. That 
is the whole truth of the situation. If we are going to increase 
the rate let us meet the situation squarely. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the same in existing law. 

Mr. HARRISON. But this is not the existing law. 

Mr, REED. On rolled glass it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; on rolled glass it is, and not only that 
but now in the plate-glass paragraph it takes the rate provided 
by the presidential proclamation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The present law reads as follows: 


Provided, That all of the above plate glass, when ground, smoothed, 
or otherwise obscured, shall be subject to the same rate of duty as cast 
polished plate glass unsilvered. 


That is not the language nor even the effect of the provision 
in the pending Dill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The effect of it is that it is the same rate as 
in the existing law, just as I stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I offer as a substitute for the Senate com- 
mittee amendment the language of the present law, as follows: 
In lieu of the language contained in the Senate committee 
amendment on page 48, beginning in line 17 and ending on page 
49 in line 2, I move to insert the following: 


Provided, That all of the above plate glass, when ground, smoothed, 
or otherwise obscured, shall be subject to the same rate of duty as cast 
polished plate glass unsilvered. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am told that the courts have 
held that the insertion of color in the molten glass is not “ ob- 
securing” within the meaning of that language. If the amend- 
ment now suggested were adopted, it would not take care of 
the opal glass of the various types. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment in the nature of a substitute proposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. HARRISON. One moment, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it will be necessary slightly 
to modify the amendment to the amendment. In lieu of the 
language which I read I will modify my amendment to the 
amendment so as to read as follows: 


That all of the above glass— 
Striking out the word “ plate ”— 


when ground, smoothed, or otherwise obscured, shall be subject to the 
same rate of duty as plate glass. 


Mr. REED. Would the Senator from Kentucky add to that 
the words “or when obscured by the insertion of coloring mat- 
ter prior to solidification,” so as to meet the court decision? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think that would be satisfactory. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, of course it is understood 
that puts the same duty on the rolled glass as on the plate 
glass. We are not in favor of the duty that is recommended 
by the committee on plate glass, and while we can not offer 
an amendment covering that now, we shall in regular order 
offer such an amendment to the proposition. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am going to suggest—and I 
think the Senator from Kentucky will see that, if agreed to, 
it will have the same effect—that in line 23, on page 48, we 
strike out the words “cylinder, crown, and sheet” it will have 
exactly the same effect as the amendment to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think it would have substantially the 
same effect. What I am undertaking to do is to eliminate 
colored window glass from this provision, and that language, 
if agreed to, would do it. 

Mr. REED. I think that clearly would do it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I accept the modification on page 48, line 
23, to strike out the words “cylinder, crown, and sheet.” Those 
words should also be stricken out in lines 20 and 21. 

Mr. REED. That would introduce a new question. Why not 
take them one at a time? I should like the Senator to hear me 
for a moment upon the other suggestion if he will. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very well. 

Mr. REED. But as to the change in line 23, it seems to me, 
striking out those words and the comma which precedes them 
will accomplish just what the Senator is trying to do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not see how we could strike out the 
words in one place without eliminating them elsewhere. 
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I beg the Senator’s pardon; I did not hear his 


Mr. REED. 
suggestion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I stated that I did not see how the propo- 
sition of the Senator from Pennsylvania would accomplish the 
purpose by eliminating the words referred to in line 23 and 
leaving them in lines 20 and 21. 

Mr. REED. We are dealing with different products in line 
23; we are there dealing with glass obscured by the insertion 
of color; while in the preceding lines, lines 20 and 21, we are 
dealing with another product. I should like, with the permis- 
sion of the Senator, to say a word before he submits his 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very well. Then we can vote on the pend- 
ing amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. REED. Question! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky in 
line 23, striking out the comma after the word “rolled” and 
the words “ cylinder, crown, and sheet.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, I wish to say a few words 
in reference to use of the words “cylinder, crown, and sheet” 
in lines 20 and 21. As I said before, I am not an expert on 
glass making, although I have had my initiation by having been 
a stockholder in a plate-glass company which failed; but I can, 
perhaps, explain just why those words are there in the bill. 

In the old days plate glass was made by casting from a pot 
on the table and rolling that molten glass flat. Then, after it 
had cooled, putting it on a grinding table, where it was ground 
down by sand; then on a polishing table, where it was ground 
to the state of polish with which we are familiar. 

That process has been very much improved in various ways, 
but there is still employed the process of casting and rolling 
and grinding and polishing. I need not go into the details of it. 
Window glass never could compete with that. 

Window glass was originally blown at the end of a long tube 
by hand, as they call it, but it was really blown by mouth. 
When it cooled and was cut and flattened, it had the familiar 
irregularities that made it optically much less desirable than 
plate glass. So they were totally distinct products, recognizable 
instantly one from the other. 

That process so has undergone great changes. There came 
the cylinder method, producing what is called cylinder glass. 
By that method a great cylinder 50 or 60 feet high was drawn 
by a machine out of a pot and it was flattened and cut into 
small sizes that had the same irregularities. Now the process 
has been improved, and there are two methods of making what 
is called window glass. It is drawn from a pot in flat sheets, 
and it has been found that glass so drawn can be put on a 
grinding table and a polishing table and made into a product 
that is just about as good for every purpose as is cast polished 
plate glass. A very considerable amount of that product is 
ae into the market and it competes directly with plate 
glass. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Such glass, however, is made by the window- 
glass process. 

Mr. REED. Yes; at the beginning it is. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And at window-glass cost. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; quite the contrary. It is drawn from a 
pot by machine and then ground and polished. Plate glass is 
cast from a pot onto a table rough and then ground and polished, 

Mr. BARKLEY. But so far as the manufacture of window 
glass is concerned, where it is made by the sheet process and 
not by the cylinder process, up to a certain point the process of 
manufacture and the cost are identical. 

Mr. REED. That is true, but for the kind of glass we are 
talking about, ground cylinder, crown, and sheet glass; window 
glass is really the raw material. 

Mr. BARKLEY. To what extent is ordinary window glass 
polished or ground on either side? 

Mr. REED. Ordinary window glass is neither polished nor 
ground, but it is this new product, made by taking thick window 
glass and grinding it and then polishing it, which is indistin- 
guishable from the cast plate glass. It involves all the labor of 
the grinding and the labor of the polishing, and there is much 
labor in that, because the glass has to be set in plaster on tables, 
and it is a tedious and expensive business. That character of 
glass ought to be treated in the same way as is the ground and 
polished plate glass. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the thickness of this kind of glass 
as compared with plate glass? 
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Mr. REED. It has the same range of style, as I understand. 
On the machine the glass can be drawn of any desired thick- 
ness, just as cast glass can be made of any desired thickness. 
So instead of being the very thin product that used to be blown 
in a window-glass factory, it may be of any thickness, just as 
plate glass may be. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How does the total production of this wholly 
or in part ground cylinder, sheet, or crown glass compare with 
the ordinary product of window glass? 

Mr. REED. I have not the figures as to that, and I do not 
know whether the experts have, but I do know that its produc- 
tion is increasing by leaps and bounds. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator, in 
view of what he has suggested, what the increase in the rate 
would be? It would be 300 or 400 per cent, would it not? 

Mr. REED. I have not calculated that either, but it would 
put it on a parity with plate glass, where it belongs. 

Mr. HARRISON. It would be around three or four hundred 
per cent, I think. The rate would be increased from around 3% 
cents a pound to about 12 or 13 cents a pound, would it not? 

Mr. REED. I do not think the Senator is right as to that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Would not that be the increase under the 
rate for which the Senator is asking? 

Mr. REED. I do not think so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that 50 per cent 
is the plate-glass rate under the present law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But this means, so far as cylinder, crown, 
and sheet glass are concerned, an increase from 2ro or 2% cents 
and 8 cents up to 12%, 19, and 22 cents, which involves an 
increase of three or four hundred per cent in some cases. 

Mr. REED. The kind of glass to which I am referring should 
be put on the same basis as plate glass. In 1922 this was not a 
practical question, but since that time this glass has come into 
the market and is in general use. It involves the same labor 
and is substantially the same finished product as the cast plate 
glass. The only difference is in the way in which it originates 
from the pot, and it ought to be treated like plate glass, but the 
courts have held that the term “ plate glass” as used in the tariff 
bill means only cast plate glass and not drawn glass. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It can not be possible that this partly or 
wholly ground window glass can cost as much in all the proc- 
esses as the plate glass because up to a certain point the same 
course is followed as in the case of ordinary window glass. 
While some increase might be justified by reason of its being 
ground wholly or in part, I can not understand why the mere 
process of grinding it in whole or in part should justify an 
increase of three or four hundred per cent, when it can not 
possibly cost as much to finish it as it does to finish plate glass. 

Mr. REED. It comes down to this, that the cast glass is 
poured out of the pot and falls on a table by gravity, while the 
other glass is drawn up out of the pot by machine. The differ- 
ence between those two processes is very slight. They are both 
ground in the same way; they are both polished in the same 
way, and the cost is substantially the same. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In either case it is done by automatic ma- 
chinery, is it not? 

Mr. REED. No; there is nothing automatic about it, except 
the drawing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not hand polished. 

Mr. REED. The polishing table is a circular, flat, metallic 
table that is perhaps 20 or 25 feet in diameter, and it revolves 
under a number of heavy iron shoes which have sand or powder 
underneath them, and by their action the surface glass is ground 
off. They are both treated in exactly the same way. The very 
putting of the rough glass on the table involves a lot of labor. 
It is put on there, as I recall, in plaster of Paris, so that the 
shoes will ride smoothly from sheet to sheet and will not strike 
the edges. It is a long and expensive and very skilled process. 
Between the manufacture of the two kinds of glass there is 
mighty little difference to-day, except, as I have said, one of 
them uses the law of gravitation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. REED. I will speak on the bill, Mr. President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am about to take the floor 
in my own right, and I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED. I have almost finished. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That can not be done. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. May I 
not speak on the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
agreement provides: 


That in the consideration of the remainder of the committee amend- 
ments to Schedule 2 of the bill (H. R. 2667) for revision of the tariff, 
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The time of the Senator 


The wunanimous-consént 
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or amendments proposed thereto, no Senator may speak longer than 10 
minutes upon each amendment. 


The Chair would say that the remedy of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would be to offer a pro forma amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask wnanimous consent that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania may proceed for five minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I do not object to the Senator 
speaking for five minutes or any other length of time, but what 
is the use of establishing a rule if we are going to make excep- 
tions every time we provide a rule. I do not think anybody 
ought to ask that exceptions be made. 

Mr. REED. Very well, Mr. President. I move, on line 20, 
after the word “ Provided,” that the word “however” be in- 
serted. 

Mr. COUZENS. We will stop all unanimous-consent agree- 
ments if these evasive methods are going to be adopted. 

Mr. REED. Very well, Mr. President; I withdraw 
amendment, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment, as amended. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I should like to have a little 
more light shed on this matter, and I am not reflecting on the 
ability of the Senator from Pennsylvania to shed light; but the 
result of this is to increase the rates. The rate on window glass 
ranges all the way from 1% cents per pound up to 3% cents 
per pound, depending upon the size of the sheet. To transfer 
window glass, which may have been to some extent ground into 
the plate-glass schedule, means to increase those rates from 
1% and 3% cents per pound up to 12% and 22 cents per square 
foot. I am not advised as to how many square feet it takes 
to make a pound, or vice versa. 

Mr. REED. It depends entirely on the thickness, Mr. Presi- 
dent. It may be as thin as an eighth of an inch. It may be an 
inch thick. That is why it is wise to put the duty on it by 
the pound. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is why it is impossible to translate into 
the language of the plate-glass schedule the language of the 
window-glass schedule, because one is on the square foot and 
the other is en the pound. 

Mr. REED. Yes; necessarily so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But I assume that a square foot of this 
glass will not weigh a pound—the ordinary window glass, I 
should say. 

Mr. REED. The ordinary window glass, no; it will not weigh 
a_pound. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that we are increasing this rate more 
than the figures here really indicate. 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President ; because this product on which 
we are making the increase may be of any thickness and, as I 
say, it is indistinguishable from plate glass. We will simply put 
the plate-glass industry out of this particular kind of production 
if we do not put on this protection. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That rate is now the law, and has been, 
practically, for a good many years. I supposed that the im- 
proved processes of making plate glass had kept pace with the 
improved processes of making window glass. 

Mr. REED. No; they have improved somewhat, but nothing 
like the way in which the process of making window glass has 
been improved. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
the amendment will be rejected. I dislike to vote on a prepo- 
sition when there is so much confusion about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
pending amendment to be one offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky to strike out, beginning in line 20 and ending in line 21, 
the words “and cylinder, crown, and sheet glass.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; that is the pending question. That 
language ought to be stricken out. Therefore, of course, I hope 
the amendment will be adopted. 

I will say to the Senator from Pennsylvania and the Sena- 
tor from Utah that I am not dogmatic on this subject. I really 
am seeking light upon it; but with the present showing I am 
unable to vote to transfer from the window-glass rate to the 
plate-glass rate products that will involve from 300 to 500 per 
cent increase in the rate which they now bear. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 1 yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KEAN. I do not think the Senator appreciates that the 
whole process of making this window glass has changed in the 
last four or five years. It is an entirely new process. 


the 


I can not support this transfer; and 1 hope 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I will say to the Senator that I not 
only appreciate it, but when we come to the point where we can 
offer amendments from the floor on window glass I propose to 
point out the very situation to which the Senator has called 
attention. I can not do that now, of course, under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. KEAN. These changes have changed the whole window- 
glass business; and plate glass and window glass are now get- 
ting so close together that it is almost impossible to tell which 
is which. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say just a word. 

Glass a quarter of an inch in thickness will weight three or 
four pounds to the square foot. The making of window glass 
itself is a cheap process. The whole cost, I was going to say, 
is in the polishing of the glass. That is where the cost lies. 
It is in the polishing of the glass; and that is what this pro- 
vides for. The rates provide for the polishing of this glass. 
As the Senator has said, it is virtually the same as plate glass, 
with the exception of the thickness. 1 think the Senator would 
make a mistake if he tried to put this back. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The effect of this transfer is to deny the 
American people the benefit of the improved processes of making 
window glass, because the effect is practically to admit that the 
improved processes of making window glass have gone to such 
an extent that it is possible now to make window glass that 
serves certain purposes in lieu of plate glass. To put this win- 
dow glass in the same paragraph with plate glass, to put this 
prohibitive tariff upon it—which it seems to me is what it will 
amount to—in effeet denies to the American people the advan- 
tage which they obtain by the new processes of making window 
glass, because the tariff upon window glass which is partially or 
in whole ground is put upon the same basis as plate glass; and 
therefore it is a penalty upon modern methods of manufacture. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I look at it exactly the other way, Mr. 
President. If this is not protected, and is virtually a polished 
glass, and carries the same rate as window glass, what will be 
the result? It will all be imported from Germany. There is 
not any question about that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think the danger will be so great 
from importations as from the modern processes of making the 
article domestically. Of course, we will draw those comparisons 
a little later, when we reach the window-glass schedule, so that 
amendments from the floor will be in order; but I think the 
Senator will be convinced that the real danger does not lie so 
much in importations as it does in the modern processes of 
manufacturing glass in the United States by those who have 
adopted the modern processes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is absolutely mistaken. I 
think that if this product is to be manufactured in the United 
States it never can be manufactured under the rates provided 
for window glass. There is no doubt at all about it. So the 
question arises, Shall we have this character of glass manufac- 
tured in the United States? If we do not have the protection 
asked for, and put it on the basis of the rates on window glass, 
there is no question but that the industry can not exist in the 
United States. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I merely desire to know what is the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment is 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY], namely, to strike out, beginning on line 20 after the 
word “ glass,” the words “ and cylinder, crown, and sheet glass.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I call for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WAGNER (when his name was called). May I inquire 
whether the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Parrerson] 
has voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. WAGNER. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Missouri, and not knowing how he would vote if present, I 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] ; 
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The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GiLterr] with the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr, Typrnes]; and 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr, Capper] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

Mr. SACKETT (after having voted in the negative). I note 
that my general pair, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] 
has not voted. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. DALE] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Guass] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Virginia to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. GouLp] 
and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Ropinson]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. DiL] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SCHALL. I would like to have the Recorp show that 
my colleague [Mr. SHrpsTeAp] is absent because of illness, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
is detained from the Senate by reason of illness. If he were 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—36 


Howell 
Johnson 
Kendrick 
La Follette 
McKellar 
Norris 
Nye 
Schall 
Sheppard 
NAYS—33 
Moses 
Oddie 
Phipps 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Sackett 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
NOT VOTING—25 
Overman 
Patterson 
Pine 
Pittman 
Robinson, Ark. 
McMaster Robinson, Ind. 
Norbeck Shipstead 
So Mr. BArRKLEy’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was agreed to. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs upon 
the amendment of the committee as amended. 
The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 49, line 13, before the 
words “per square foot” to strike out “17 cents” and insert 
“13% cents,” so as to read: 


(b) Plate glass containing a wire netting within itself, not exceed- 
ing 384 square inches, 13% cents per square foot; above that, and not 
exceeding 720 square inches, 20 cents per square foot; all above that, 
23 cents per square foot. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, is this the amendment on 
page 49, line 8? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
line 8 was previously agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. The other is the present law. 
posal is to reduce the rate in the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. There will be no controversy about this 
amendment, 

Mr. REED. It is not reducing the rate to the present law; 
it is reducing the rate below the rate in the present law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 49, line 22, before the words 
“per square foot,” to strike out “17 cents” and insert “13% 
cents,” so as to read: 

Par, 223. Plate, cylinder, crown, and sheet glass, by whatever process 
made, when made into mirrors, finished or partly finished, exceeding in 
size 144 square inches and not exceeding 384 square inches, 13% cents 
per square foot; above that, and not exceeding 720 square inches, 20 
cefits per square foot; all above that, 23 cents per square foot. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, line 15, where the com- 
mittee proposed after the word “ mirrors,” to insert the follow- 
ing: ‘(except framed or cased mirrors in chief value of platinum, 
gold, or silver),” so as to read: 


Has 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 


Connally 
Couzens 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hayden 
Heflin 


Simmons 
Smith 

Steck 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Allen 
Bingham 
Deneen 
Edge 
Fess 
Glenn 


Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 


Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 
McNar. 
Metcal 


Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Waterman 


Gillett 
Glass 
Gould 
Hawes 
King 


Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Copeland 


Tydings 
Wagner 
Warren 
Watson 


Line 13. The amendment on 


The pro- 
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(b) Glass mirrors (except framed or cased mirrors in chief value of 
platinum, gold, or silver), not specially provided for, not exceeding in 
size 144 square inches, with or without frames or cases, 50 per cent 
ad valorem. 


Mr. HARRISON. Let us have an explanation of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
metal schedule. 

Mr. HARRISON. They go into a schedule where there is a 
higher rate? 

Mr. REED. Yes. If the Senator will look at page 117, para- 
graph 398, he will see that they carry 65 per cent if they are of 
platinum, gold, or silver in chief value, 

Mr. HARRISON. In other words, it is an increase from 50 
per cent to 65 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. When they are framed. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is what I mean—these exceptions. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the justification for that change? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it is for the very obvious reason 
that a mirror in chief value of gold is an article of luxury that 
ought to be taxed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why transfer the glass to the metal sched- 
ule? In other parts of the bill a different rate has been put 
on glass and on metals, which may be a part of the finished 
article. Why transfer the glass which is framed in some sort 
of metal to the metal schedule? 

Mr. REED. Because the article being in chief value a metal, 
appropriately falls in the metal schedule, and it is a difficult 
and almost an impossible thing to separate a gold frame and 
tiny mirror that fits into it and appraise them together. They 
are invoiced together, and they ought to be considered together. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but the foreigners could ship 
into the United States a gold frame or a platinum frame, as 
the case might be, and have nothing in it to speak of except 
just a cheap article. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This is largely limited to expensive mirrors? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are luxuries of the highest type. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suppose the mirror part constitutes only 
a small fraction of the value of the whole article? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Personally I do not see any objection to 
that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 52, beginning with line 19, 
to strike out: 

Provided, That no mirror in a frame or case (unless such mirror, 
exclusive of the frame or case, is the component of chief value) shall 
be classified under this paragraph if it has a substantial use other than 
as a mirror. 

(c) Glass, and manufacturers of glass, ruled or etched in any manner 
for photographic reproductions or engraving processes, and glass cut to 
size and ruled for measuring purposes, 55 per cent ad valorem. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


(c) Glass ruled or etched in any manner, and manufactures of such 
glass, for photographic reproduction or engraving processes, or for meas- 
uring or recording purposes, 55 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, iet us have some explanation 
of that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rates are exactly the same. The language 
is rewritten so as to express the idea in much better form. The 
department has recommended that this wording be inserted 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the rate in the present law on 
glass and manufactures of glass, ruled or etched in any manner 
for photographie reproductions? Is that 55 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. To which amendment is the Senator referring? 

Mr. HARRISON. I am referring to the one commencing in 
line 24, on page 52, including the first two lines at the cop of 
page 53. The memorandum that I have shows that the duty is 
raised from 20 per cent to 55 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is to carry out a court decision, if I am not 
mistaken. A new provision was inserted by the House, para- 
graph 230, relating to glass and manufactures of glass, ruled or 
etched in any manner for photographie reproductions. A duty 
of 55 per cent ad valorem was imposed. Formerly ruied or 
etched glass for photographic reproductions was dutiable at 55 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 218. 

In 1926 the Court of Customs Appeals held that photographic 
glass screens were dutiable at 25 per cent ad valorem—that is, 
as parts of cameras—covered in paragraph 1453 of the act of 
1922. That was the rate intended to be given this class of 


The exceptions mentioned go over into the 
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goods, but on account of the ruling to which I have referred it 
was placed at 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then, as a matter of fact, this rate is being 
increased from 20 per cent to 55 per cent, and these articles are 
produced pretty much in this country by one concern, a concern 
located up in Philadelphia. 

Mr. SMOOT. We are giving them exactly the same rate that 
was given them in the act of 1922, but the wording of the act 
was such that the Court of Customs Appeals held that the 
article fell in paragraph 1453, and we are restoring the rate 
fixed in the law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What amendment is now pending? We have not acted on the 
amendment in subparagraph (b), have we? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the one under consideration now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We are discussing the later one. They are 
not the same amendment; they do not relate to the same thing. 
It seems to me we ought to pass on the language striking out 
the proviso in line 19. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will first put the 
question on the amendment in lines 19 to 23. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That language was stricken out simply 
because the House passed the bill. The Court of Customs Ap 
peals have rendered a decision making this language unnec- 
essary. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment to strike out the language in lines 19 to 23. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the amendment in subparagraph (c), to strike out and 
insert. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I do think we ought to 
have some informati®h about that. It is quite true that it 
may be that those who framed the act of 1922 thought they 
were giving a 55 per cent duty, and the Court of Customs Ap- 
peals ruled that the duty was 20 per cent ad valorem, and the 
committee have raised it to 55 per cent. But give us some 
justification for this proposition. The information I have here 
is that these articles are made by one concern, pretty much 
dominating the market in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and there are only three firms in all the 
world. 

Mr. HARRISON. What justification is there for this rate? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I can answer that. There are 
two concerns in Germany that will have a world monopoly if 
this industry in Philadelphia goes out of business. During the 
war time it was the only source of supply for this country and 
our allies. It was prosperous during the war. The German 
competition since then has been increasing, the domestic pro- 
duction has been declining, and it is highly necessary that we 
keep that industry alive. It is not going to stay alive with the 
duty 20 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I find that the domestic pro- 
duction of these various articles of ruled glass is declining. 
Last year it amounted to $200,000. But at the same time the 
imports amounted to only $32,000. 

Mr. REED. That is true; that is the invoice value of the 
imports. Take the American value of the imports and it is a 
good deal more than the ratio between 30 and 200,000. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, we are not proceeding on the 
basis of the American value. 

Mr. REED. No; but we are considering the number of 
units that are brought in in contrast with the number that are 
made here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 


If this product has been coming in since 
1925, or whenever the decision was rendered, at 20 per cent, and 
only $30,000 worth per year are coming in, it seems they are 
not making any great inroads upon the American market. 

Mr. REED. They are making about one-third of all that is 


sold here, I am told. It is a slow business to make an increase. 
Glass for this purpose is made of two pieces of glass on each 
of which, with a diamond, parallel lines are cut. These lines 
are etched in the glass with acid and then the two pieces are 
put together with the parallel lines on one plate at right angles 
to the parallel lines on the other, and that gives the little dots 
with which we are familiar in halftone pictures. It is not a 
very big industry. The output last year was only $200,000. 
The Germans can and do undersell them. We thought, and 
unanimously, as I recall, that it was highly desirable to give 
them the protection they thought they were getting and which 
Congress thought it was giving in 1922, and in effect to reverse 
the Customs Court decision and put it down to 20 per cent. 
Mr. BARKLEY. I would have no objection to their getting 
what they thought they were getting in 1922 if there had been 
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any appreciable increase in importations, but $30,000 compared 
to $200,000 is about one-seventh instead of one-third, so that 
under the 20 per cent rate it does not seem that there have been 
many importations. I imagine the 55 per cent rate might be 
prohibitive. 

Mr. REED. I do not think so. There was a great deal of 
testimony taken before the House committee on the subject, 
and the House committee reached the same conclusion we did, 
that this rate is justified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ments in Schedule 2. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr President; that completes the amend- 
ments in Schedule 2. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I was requested to make the 
point of no quorum before we begin the consideration of the 
metal schedule. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will not the Senator from Wash- 
ington withhold the call for a moment? 

Mr. JONES. Very well. 

Mr. REED. I wish to ask the Senator from Utah if he will 
tell us when it is his intention to take up floor amendments to 
Schedules 1 and 2? By the time we get through the bill with 
committee amendments everybody will have forgotten the neces- 
sary information relating to the earlier schedules. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have asked unanimous consent on three dif- 
ferent occasions that we might take up individual amendments 
and thus complete the schedules as we proceed, but I have been 
told it can not be granted. I am not going to ask it again. I 
wanted very much to follow that course, because I think it is 
the proper way to proceed. 

Mr. REED. I would like to ask those in command of the 
bill for the coalition whether we can not go back and clear up 
floor amendments in Schedules 1 and 2 before going into a lot 
of new subjects in the further schedules. Why do we not go 
back and start at the beginning and clean up Schedules 1 and 
2 before proceeding to Schedule 3? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that on account of the absence of the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. K1ne] and also on account of the fact 
that the first three schedules, especially the first and the third, 
are the most technical and involved and difficult of understand- 
ing in the whole bill, it was not thought desirable or fair to us 
to require us to introduce our individual amendments from the 
floor on the three schedules. 

After we get through with the metal schedule, so far as I am 
concerned—and I think so far as anybody on this side of the 
Chamber is concerned—it will be entirely agreeable to clean up 
each schedule as we proceed; but, as the Senator will recognize, 
these three schedules are peculiarly technical and involved. 
The chemical schedule can be thoroughly understood only by 
chemists, and we are none of us chemists. In addition to that 
my colleague on the subcommittee, the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine], is ill, and I should not like to start into 
consideration of floor amendments of the three schedules in his 
absence. 

Mr. REED. I am utterly unable to understand how it will 
help our understanding of the chemical schedule to go into a full 
discussion of the metal schedule. The easier and better way is 
to clean up the schedules as we reach them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It will not help the consideration of the 
chemical schedule to go into a consideration of the metal sched- 
ule first, but, as we stated on a former occasion, on account of 
the involved character of the chemical schedule we have not 
been prepared to offer the amendments from the floor. Delay 
in the matter may eliminate a good many amendments which we 
would otherwise be forced to offer if we had to go into it now. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Then I understand it is the opinion of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, speaking for the other side of the Chamber, 
that when we complete the committee amendments in the metal 
schedule it is then the desire or intention, or there will be an 
agreement entered into, to go back to Schedule No. 1 for floor 
amendments? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; we will go right along and clean up the 
subsequent schedules as we reach them and then go back to 
Schedules 1, 2, and 3. 

Mr. SMOOT. The other 13 schedules we can clean up, but the 
first 3 schedules we can not, 


This completes the amend- 
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Mr. REED. In other words, somebody whose livelihood is 
affected by Schedule 1 will have to wait until we have gone 
through the whole 16 schedules to find out what we are going 
to do to him? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The livelihood of no one can be affected 
until the bill passes as a whole, so it does not make any differ- 
ence. 

Mr. REED. That will never happen, so it does not make any 
difference. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania think the livelihood of anyone is going to be saved by 
the passage of the bill? 

Mr. REED. Indeed I do. 

Mr. 
pass? 

Mr. REED. 
to let it pass. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thought the Senator had changed his 
mind since the other day when he pronounced it dead. 

Mr. REED. Not at all. I think it is dead. I know the coali- 
tion is determined to wreck it first and then kill it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does not the Senator think we have moved 
along pretty well to-day? 

Mr. REED. 1 think we have spasms of acting on amend- 
ments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I renew the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton made the point of no quorum and withheld it to enable this 
conversation to proceed. He now renews the suggestion. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
the suggestion for a moment to enable me to submit a unani- 
mous-consent proposal? ‘ 

Mr. JONES. I will do so. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on each amendment to the 
metal schedule I ask unanimous consent that all speeches be 
limited to 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, it is obviously unfair to make 
a suggestion of that kind with only 10 or 12 Senators in the 
Chamber. We want to give every Senator an opportunity to 
understand the proposal. Certainly such a suggestion should 
be made after a quorum call. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton makes the point of no quorum. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Barkley George 
Bingham Gillett 
Black Glass 
Blaine Glenn 
Blease Got 
Borah Goldsborough 
Gould Norbeck 
Greene Norris 
Hale Nye 
Harris Oddie 
Harrison Overman 
Hastings Patterson 
Hatfield Phipps 
Hawes Pine 
Couzens Hayden Ransdell 
Cutting Hebert Reed 
Dale Heflin Sackett 
Deneen Howell Schall 
Edge Johnson Sheppard 
Fess Jones Shortridge 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-five Senators having 
answered to their names a quorum is present. The Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] asks unanimous consent that 
in the consideration of committee amendments to Schedule 3 of 
House bill 2667, for revision of the tariff, or amendments pro- 
posed thereto, no Senator may speak longer than 10 minutes 
upon each amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. ODDIE. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, would the Senator from 
Nevada agree to a limitation of 15 minutes? 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, just a brief statement. I pro- 
pose to speak for something less than an hour on the manganese 
item. It is an item that took days for consideration before the 
committee. It has been under discussion outside of the Senate 
for a long time. It is an item of very great importance. After 
my statement I think we can have a vote in a very short time, 
but I have been obliged to summarize the matter in some notes 


HARRISON. The Senator thinks the bill is going to 


I do not. I do not think the Senator is going 
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which I can not properly present in less than three-quarters of 
an hour anyway. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then, as I understand it, the Senator 
objects? 

Mr. ODDIE. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate 
concludes its business to-day it take a recess until 10 o’clock 
to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will report the first amendment in Schedule 3. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In paragraph 301, page 56, Schedule 
8, “Metals and manufactures of” the committee proposes in 
line 3 to strike out “ $1.1244 ” and insert in lieu thereof “ $1.50,” 
so as to read: 


Iron in pigs and iron kentledge, $1.50 per ton. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. In lieu of “$1.50” I move 
to insert “75 cents.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be reported. 

The CHrer CierK. On page 56, line 3, in the committee 
amendment strike out “$1.50” and insert “75 cents,” so as to 
read: 


Iron in pigs and iron kentledge, 75 cents per ton. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, does the Senator from Kentucky 
care to be heard on this amendment to the committee amend- 
ment? If so, I should like to reply to him. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not at this moment. 

Mr. REED. Does the “ coalition” think that it does not need 
any argument? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not speaking as a member of any 
coalition. I am offering these amendments to the committee 
amendments in my individual capacity as a member of the 
Senate and not as the result of any coalition, understanding, or 
agreement with any body, group, or person. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the tariff on pig iron was fixed 
at 75 cents in the act of 1922. The Tariff Commission was 
appealed to to make a study of the competitive conditions and 
the comparative costs here and abroad. They ascertained that 
the principal importations of pig iron were coming from British 
India, where a concern known as the Tata Iron & Steel Co. was 
making pig iron and employing labor to which they paid 14 
cents a day, and that that concern was producing pig iron 
delivered on railway cars at its own plant at a cost of $13.36 
a ton. It is small wonder that they should do it with the 
rate of wages which they pay. It cost in freight charges, land 
and sea, and for all other expenses, to take that iron to New 
York $6.65 a ton, making the delivery cost in New York $20.01 
per ton. Neither Chicago nor Pittsburgh nor Birmingham could 
possibly compete with that cost, and the merchant furnaces 
along the Atlantic seaboard, of course, can not compete with it. 

In the eastern district—that is, throughout New Jersey and 
eastern Pennsylvania and Virginia, it costs, delivered at New 
York, $27.78, or $7.77 a ton more than the Indian iron. In the 
Buffalo district, where they get their ore by water from Lake 
Superior, they can produce it a little more cheaply, but the 
freight cost is greater, and their laid-down cost in New York 
is $27.08 a ton, or $7.07 more than the Indian iron costs deliv- 
ered in New York. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to tlie Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. What does it cost the United States 
Steel Co.? 

Mr. REED. I do not know; that organization does not sell 
it. The United States Steel Corporation—I presume the Sena- 
tor refers to them—— 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Is not any more interested in the disposition of 
this question as to the duty on pig iron than the man in the 
moon is interested in it. It does not sell pig iron; it sometimes 





buys it, and when it buys it, I suppose, it is interested in buying 
it cheaply; but its earnings will not be affected one penny’s 
worth by the decision of Congress in this matter. 

Mr. BROOKHART, That corporation produces it, but uses 
all it produces, does it not? 

Mr. REED. 


It produces molten iron for its own use; yes. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. And its profits are about $75,000,000 a 
quarter, are they not? 

Mr. REED. I do not know; its profits are very large, but 
they will be wholly unaffected by the decision of this question. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does not the Senator think that a wise 
decision of this matter would be to lower the tariff and pay a 
bounty to the little fellows who want to be preserved, and tax 
the Steel Trust on some of its profits to pay that bounty so as 
to equalize conditions according to the principle of the bounty? 

Mr. REED. That would equalize things by taking from one 
taxpayer and paying a bounty to some other taxpayer. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In view of the fact that we are giving 
to the one taxpayer governmental protection by action of the 
Government in the way of a protective tariff law, we have got a 
right to say something about the kind of profits which shall be 
taken. 

Mr. REED. We will reach that perhaps later on. But what 
I am trying to say to the Senator is that the tariff on pig iron 
is a matter of utter indifference to the Steel Corporation. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I can not see it in that way, in view of 
the fact that that corporation is a large producer of pig iron. 

Mr. REED. Let us stop and consider that for a moment. 
The word pig iron is confusing in itself. The duty is not on pig 
iron. It is on iron in pigs. The great steel companies do not 
let their iron cool ordinarily; the heat that is in pig iron is 
worth about a dollar a ton; and they run it directly into the 
Jones mixer from which the steel is drawn, and that iron is kept 
molten all the time. The pig iron of the steel companies never 
gets into a condition of marketability because it never solidifies; 
it goes on into steel and it can not go into the market. The 
people who are affected, and affected very vitally, are the con- 
cerns known as the merchant furnaces—that is, the blast fur- 
naces that make pig iron—cast it in sand molds or pig machines, 
and then sell it as pig iron. They are called merchant furnaces. 
They do not own any steel works; they can not make any other 
product; they can not make a thing but the cast granular 
article that is known as pig iron, which is not the malleable iron 
of commerce which is brought from the stage of being pig; it is 
not the steel which has been made in a steel works; but Its 
simply the coarse, heavy article that we know as pigs—iron in 
pigs. It is a matter of total indifference, I say again, not only 
to the steel companies but to the iron companies in my own 
home town of Pittsburgh whether we put a duty on pig iron or 
whether we do not. They are better protected by the moun- 
tains and by the freight rates that are required to bring foreign 
iron over the mountains into the great Mississippi plain than 
they are protected by any tariff that we conceivably could 
put on. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. REED. I yield. : 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator says that it is a matter of 
indifference to the steel companies in his home town, but if we 
adopt the Hamiltonian principle of paying a bounty, then it 
certainly becomes important to them, because they will have to 
pay some of that bounty out of their profits. 

Mr. REED. On the contrary, the merchant furnaces of Pitts- 
burgh would be receiving that bounty and there would be no 
justification for paying it to them. If they do not ask for it, 
then why should we pay them a bounty? They are not suffer- 
ing from foreign competition. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I would not pay a bounty to anybody 
whose cost of production was low, but to those who have higher 
costs of production, as in eastern Pennsylvania, and the con- 
cerns in western Pennsylvania would have to pay the bounty to 
eastern Pennsylvania in order to equalize conditions. 

Mr. REED. In other words, the Senator would subsidize the 
unfit; that is about what it amounts to. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Do I understand, then, that the Senator 
is here defending unfit production in the eastern part of his 
State and wants to put up the tariff in order to protect it? 

Mr. REED. Of course I am not; but there are blast furnaces 
in western Pennsylvania that have been abandoned because 
they could not effectively compete with the efficient establish- 
ments. Under the Senator’s theory they would be paid a bounty, 
and I would not dream of asking it. 

I repeat it is a matter of indifference to us, and so it is to 
the merchant furnaces of the Mahoning Valley in Ohio. They 
do not care whether there is a tariff on pig iron or not, except 
they are interested in seeing the industry continue in the East. 
So it is in Chicago. They are protected by the geography of 
their location. Thig will not make one penny’s worth of differ- 
ence to the embattled farmers of Iowa and not one penny’s 
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worth more will they pay for their pig iron and for the products 
of that pig iron, whether we strike the duty off entirely or put 
it on a proper basis. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It will make a vast difference to the 
farmers in Iowa if we succeed in retaining the debenture, to 
which the steel companies are opposed. 

Mr. REED. We are not talking about the debenture now. 
The coalition put that in the bill. 

Mr, BROOKHART. The debenture is a part of the bounty 
plan, of the general-bounty principle, that I am advocating to 
go clear through this bill in order to equalize conditions. 

Mr. REED. Very well, but that is not what we are discuss- 
ing now. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The time is coming, it is very plain, if 
we are going to do equal justice it can not be done by raising 
and lowering tariff rates when we have got to go back to the 
bounty plan as advocated by Hamilton when he adopted the 
bounty principle as a part of the tariff system. Do I understand 
that the Senator from Pennsylvania repudiates the Hamiltonian 
theory? 

Mr. REED. I do, and I do not believe if Hamilton lived 
to-day he would be advocating it to apply to any such case 
as this. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I am interested to know to what the Senator 
refers when he speaks of the Hamiltonian theory of the bounty. 
That is entirely new to me. 

Mr. REED. I recall that in some of Hamilton’s writings he 
did mention a protective tariff or a bounty, but I never saw any 
lengthy exposition of it on his part, and I have assumed that 
the Senator from Iowa has caught at the use of the word 
“bounty” and defends the debenture plan by blaming it on 
Alexander Hamilton. I do not think it matters to Mr. Hamilton 
what is said about him now. 

Mr. FESS. In his several reports, the one on manufactures 
especially, and another on strengthening the credit, he refers to 
encouraging American industry by the use of a protective tariff, 
but I do not recall that he mentioned bounty at any place, 

Mr. REED. I have a vague recollection that he did in one or 
two instances. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio is 
usually very well informed and accurate about historical ques- 
tions, but he will find both in the speech of the Senator from 


Georgia [Mr. Grorce] and that of the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr, Borau] a review of the bounty principle as a method of 
equalizing conditions among industries themselves—not as be- 
tween agriculture and industry but even among industries them- 
selves. I commend to him that he study up and really learn the 
full import of the protective-tariff theory. If he will do so, 
perhaps we will get some benefit out of it for the farmers in 
the end. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, let us get back to pig iron. 
Of course, I realize perfectly well that I am talking to deaf ears 
for the most part. I do not think if we had the tongues of 
angels, if we had all the proof imaginable that we could affect 
the decision of many of the members of the so-called coalition. 
Nevertheless, I want the Recorp to show what the facts are on 
this subject. 

We have heard, Mr. President, much about distress among 
the farmers. The distress among the farmers in any part of 
this country is not comparable to the distress of those engaged 
in the merchant furnace industry along the Atlantic seaboard. 
The production of their commodity has declined in five years 
from 10,000,000 tons to 7,000,000 tons and a fraction; the price 
of their product has declined from $28.31 per long ton in 192 
to $21.17 per long ton in 1928. The Tariff Commission itself 
finds that the delivered cost of the article is over $27 in New 
York. That is not my assertion, it is the assertion of the Tariff 
Commission. The Indian iron can be laid down in New York at 
$20.01, and that is the reason for the decline in the prices and 
the decline in the domestic production. It is all well and good 
to take the amount of the molten iron made throughout the 
United States and say “that is the domestic production of pig 
iron” and contrast that with 140,000 odd tons that came in last 
year from India. The two do not compete; they are different 
articles and it is a wholly unjustifiable contrast. But, if the 
Indian importations be compared with the domestic production 
along the Atlantic seaboard, where the competition comes, it will 
be found that 7144 per cent of the iron that was used in that 
region last year came from India, made by 14-cent labor. 

The effect of that was enough to beat down the price of the 
whole, so that it is $6 below the cost of production, 
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Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I have not heard all the Senator’s argument; 
but has it been asserted at all that the $1.50 per ton provided 
by the bill is more than the spread between any imported pig 
iron and that produced in this country? 

Mr. REED. No; it has not been asserted. The Tariff Com- 
mission has shown us that the difference between their landed 
cost in New York and our cheapest landed cost in New York is 
$7.07. 

Mr. EDGE. I asked that question in order to follow it up with 
another one. 

My understanding of the way this bill was to be approached 
by the coalition and others was that each paragraph was to be 
considered on the paragraph’s respective merits, and that the 
protection theory was to apply to industry just the same as it 
was to agriculture. I remember the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
s0oORAH] making that positive statement, and in effect several 
Senators on the other side—the Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. StmMons] and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorcr] 
among others. If this differential or spread can not be ques- 
tioned, how can there be any hesitancy whatever in voting for 
the $1.50, which, as I follow the Senator, is only perhaps one- 
quarter of the spread? 

Mr. REED. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Upon the proposition just made by the 
Senator from New Jersey, I will say that if we should take 
the same yardstick for measuring the cost of production and 
apply it to American farm products and carry it through the 
industries, it would raise every agricultural product, and it 
would lower nearly all of the important industrial products. 

Mr. EDGE. Would it lower pig iron if we followed that 
theory? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; it would. 

Mr. EDGE. How would it lower pig iron? 
give figures to demonstrate his claim? 

Mr. BROOKHART. If you will figure the wages and profits 
of the pig-iron companies as the farmers’ wages and profits 
are figured, it will lower it a good deal. 

Mr. REED. I challenge that, Mr. President. The proofs 
before the House committee showed that in this merchant- 
furnace industry there is invested approximately $60,000,000, 
and that those companies with an investment of $60,000,000 
showed, for 1926, 1927, and 1928, an aggregate loss of $5,078,000. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; but that entirely eliminates the 
two hundred million and odd profits of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

Mr. REED. Of course it does. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield again—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. EDGE. I have heard so much argument pointing out 
some big organization as making money in a diversified busi- 
ness, and that that fact should prevent other smaller concerns 
in the same business from being helped, that I am wondering 
just how the Senator from Iowa will approach, in the agricul- 
tural schedule, the argument with sugar. 

I do not think it has been denied at all that the Great West- 
ern Sugar Co. have always made profits and declared many 
dividends; and yet it is asserted—not without the facts, in my 
judgment—that generally speaking the cane planters and sugar- 
beet planters are suffering; nevertheless, there is a large cor- 
poration that deals in that commodity that is not suffering. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If the Senator had been here a moment 
ago, he would have caught my theory, perhaps. 

Mr. EDGE. I should love to get the Senator’s theory. I 
have tried for six years to do it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have just pointed out that it is im- 
possible to meet those inequalities with any mere lowering or 
raising of tariff rates; and on sugar all we can do is to lower 
the rate and pay a bounty to the sugar growers—a Hamiltonian 
bounty. 

Mr. EDGE. Then the Senator, in presenting his bounty plan, 
believes that a bounty should be paid to all of the smaller in- 
terests that can not compete, perhaps in chemicals with the 
Du Ponts, or the sugar interests with the Great Western, or the 
small foundries, and so forth? He believes that we should pay 
a bounty? Is that his belief? 


Will the Senator 
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Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. REED. I do, 

Mr. BROOKHART. On all industries that ought to be pre- 
served, a bounty to the producer should be paid. In the case 
of olive oil, which we put in the other day, that was fixed with 
a rate when I think it should have been done with a bounty. 

This bounty proposition, which is the same as the debenture 
we voted to the farmers—the same theory and the same prin- 
ciple—is the only way in which we can equalize these tariff 
rates. There is no justice in protecting two hundred and odd 
million dollars of profits for the United States Steel Corporation 
and then letting another company lose $5,000,000 that is just as 
efficient, so far as efficiency appears. 

Mr. EDGE. Then the Senator will be opposed to a raise in 
the sugar rate, as I follow his argument? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair state to the Sena- 
tor who has the floor that the rule specifically provides that a 
Senator shall yield only for a question; and the Chair hopes 
that rule will be observed in the future. 

Mr. REED. Very well, Mr. President. 
though, when Senators ask me to yield. 

Let me give the exact figures. 

We got the statistics for 32 merchant blast furnaces. We 
find that in 1926 the total amount of capital invested by those 
82 merchant blast furnaces was $67,276,000; and the 32 of 
them, as a result of their operations in 1926, accomplished a 
loss of $1,085,000. That was a loss of 1.61 per cent on the 
capital invested. 

The next year some of them had closed down or gone out of 
business. The capital was less. The invested capital was 
$66,434,000 ; and in the case of those companies then surviving 
the result of the year’s operations was a loss of $2,751,000, or 
4.14 per cent loss on the capital invested. 

Last year, 1928, still further reorganizations had taken place. 
The amount of invested capital was reduced. Fifty-seven 
million six hundred and forty-six thousand dollars was the 
amount reported as their total invested capital, and the net 
loss of all the companies was $1,241,000, or 2.15 per cent on 
their invested capital. 

Those furnaces are scattered all along the seaboard. They 


I like to be courteous, 


are in eastern New York, they are in eastern Pennsylvania, they 
are in New Jersey, they are in Maryland, they are in Virginia, 
and I believe there is one of them in Massachusetts. It is not 
a matter of speculation as to the effect of this foreign competi- 


tion. I think most of the Senators have traveled north from 
here up through that pleasant country that lies around Reading, 
Pa. If they have ever gone north from Wilmington, Del., to 
Reading, they have passed four or five of these establishments. 
I did it last fall. Every one of them was shut down cold. Fine 
furnaces they were, capably operated, intelligently operated, 
nothing the matter with their product, nothing the matter with 
their labor—it was mostly local American labor—and every 
one of them was shut down cold, and had been for more than a 
year; some of them for almost five years. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. To illustrate my principle of bounties, I 
would say to the Senator that with great delight I would levy 
a tax on the big profits of the United States Steel Corporation 
to pay a bounty to those people, to keep them going. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, to put a tariff on the imported 
iron is a much simpler and more effective way. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania further yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. REED. I seem to be in a yielding mood. Yes; I yield 
further. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If we do that, that further increases the 
already extortionate profits of the Steel Corporation, further in- 
creases the price the farmer must pay for all the steel products 
that he uses, and creates a further inequality; and it is impos- 
sible, I say again, to equalize this tariff system in any other 
way than as Hamilton himself laid it down. 

Mr. REED. All right. Now let us take Mr. Hamilton and 
the Senator from Iowa, and take that last assertion, that putting 
on this tariff will affect the cost of anything to the farmer. It 
may affect the cost to the farmer of iron castings along the At- 
lantic coast; and, if so, I fancy that the farmers along the 
Atlantic coast will be willing to pay a shade more for their iron 
castings in order to have a much greater prosperity in the com- 
munities to which they send their products; but as far as con- 
cerns changing the profits of the United States Steel Corporation 
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by one nickel, I say to the Senator that it can not do it; and 
this is why: 

The Steel Corporation makes its iron for its own steel works. 
It charges itself just cost for that iron. It does not matter to 
it in the least what the prevailing price of merchant pig iron is in 
the markets along the Atlantic coast. That does not in any way 
affect, even indirectly, the price realized for steel products. While 
pig iron has been going down in the Philadelphia market from 
$28 in 1923 to $21 now, the prices of steel have not moved in any 
way that corresponds to that. It will not hurt the Steel Corpo- 
ration if you put down the price of pig iron. It will not help it 
if you put it up. Correspondingly, it will not be helped if you 
put it down or hurt if you put it up. It does not make the 
slightest difference to the Steel Corporation. 

Mr. BROOKHART. One of the arguments I have just made is 
that we can no longer control this by merely raising or lower- 
ing the rates, but we can control it by paying bounties or de- 
bentures ; and we can take the excess profits of the Steel Corpo- 
ration—I have been using the figures “ $200,000,000,” but the 
amount is nearer $300,000,000—we can take some of that by tax- 
ation and equalize the thing among these other industries that 
ought to be preserved and among the farmers also, and in that 
way carry out the principle of the protective-tariff system. 

The principle of keeping these benefits equal to all industries 
of all kinds, agriculture and industries alike, has been ignored 
and abandoned by the big combinations in this country, who now 
want to do it all by merely raising and lowering rates. 

Mr. REED. I am not here to defend the Steel Corporation; 
but we are taking 12 per cent of their earnings in taxes every 
year, just the same as we are taking them from other cor- 
porations, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Out of a more than 20 per cent earnirg 
capacity left and upon a billion dollars of water. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator wants to make a speech, 1 will 
quit and start in later; but does not the Senator think he has 
made his point plain by his questions? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; except that the Senator proceeds to 
fog up some phase of the matter as fast as I clear it, and it 
needs further clearing occasionally ; but I will not interrupt the 
Senator if he so desires. 

Mr. REED. I have almost finished; and I think it woald be 
better if the Senator would expound his theory of the bounty 
in his own time. 

Mr. President, this matter was brought up to the Tariff Com- 
mission and a report asked for from them under the flexible 
tariff provision. After long study and very thorough study they 
reported that the difference in the cost of production at New 
York in favor of the Indian pig-iron producer was $7.70 against 
one district and $7.07 against the Buffalo district per long ton 
of pig iron. The Tariff Commission report established that dif- 
ference. The duty under the law of 1922 was 75 cents a long 
ton. Consequently, the utmost that the President could do 
under his power was to add 50 per cent, or 3714 cents. He did 
that, and at the present moment the tariff on pig iron is $1.12, 
although the showing made by the commission justified a duty 
of $7.07. That was all brought out before the committee, to- 
gether with the figures showing the continued annual losses by 
these 82 concerns that make the product. 

That was all brought out before the committee; and we re- 
alized, as a practical political problem, that we could not put on 
a duty equal to the difference in the cost of production. I 
wanted and urged with all my might a duty of $3 a ton. The 
committee refused to give that, and finally gave us $1.50 a ton, 
which was reported by a majority of the Finance Committee. 
Now the Senator from Kentucky moves to cut that to 75 cents. 

When there is a differential of $7.07 it does not much matter 
whether pig iron pays a 75-cent duty or whether it is abso- 
lutely free. There is very little income yielded by the 75-cent 
duty, and there is practically no protection. The rate of $1.50 
would suffice to check somewhat the inflow of the Indian iron. 

As I said when some of the Senators who are now here had 
not yet come into the Chamber, I am not speculating on what 
the result of these imports has been. The Indian furnaces are 
paying 14 cents a day for their labor. That labor is not as 
efficient as is our American labor. It is estimated by those in 
the business that probably one healthy American does as much 
work in his day as two and a half or three of the underpaid, 
starved Indian coolie laborers whom they use there at Tatta, 
but if we take three of them it comes to only 42 cents a day for 
the labor equivalent of a man to whom we are trying to pay 
$4.50. 

I have had this brought home to me over and over again, 
not in my own part of Pennsylvania around Pittsburgh, because 
there it does not make any difference; the freight cost on the 
imported iron over the mountains is so great that we have a 
geographical protection. But down in eastern Pennsylvania, 
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through the counties which surround Philadelphia, that run 
from Easton down through Reading in the direction of Balti- 
more, there are many furnaces in which not one ounce of iron 
has been smelted for years. Several of them have failed in 
recent years because they could not carry the idle plants any 
longer. I have the figures here about some of them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield gladly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to ask the Senator right there, 
at the point in his address where he is now, in view of what 
he has just stated, would the increase of the tariff on pig iron 
help those places which have been closed down? 

Mr. REED. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. How would that operate? 

Mr. REED. The furnaces are in good order. 
fired again. 

Mr. NORRIS. Are they the ones which produce pig iron or 
use it? 

Mr. REED. They produce it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I get the idea, then. 

Mr. REED. Before the Senator came in I tried to explain the 
difference between pig iron and iron in pigs. The production 
of pig iron in this country is perfectly enormous, far in excess 
of the production of any other country in the world. But that 
is produced in this molten state, most of it by steel companies, 
which never allow it to harden. It is run from the blast fur- 
naces ordinarily into a great closed bowl called a Jones mixer, 
where successive discharges from the blast furnaces diffuse with 
one another and get a constant quality, and from that great 
bow! the steel-works ladles tap out the molten metal and charge 
it into the steel works. It never gets cold. The value of the 
heat that is in it is about a dollar a ton. Those people do not 
sell pig iron, and most of them do not buy it. The Steel Cor- 
poration, for example, I am told, in the 28 years of its existence 
has never bought any pig iron. I think that statement is still 
true, although it was made to me about a year ago. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I merely want to make clear a statement to 
which the Senator referred. I am not sure whether it was en- 
tirely clear. This duty would in no way affect any part of the 


They could be 


country beyond 75 miles inland, perhaps, or beyond 100 miles’ 


inland, so far as being able to ship pig iron to interior points is 
concerned. 


Mr. REED. Oh, no; they never do ship it. 

Mr. EDGE. In other words, the duty affects alone the sea- 
coast. 

Mr. REED. Exactly. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. I want to ask a question really to obtain some 


information. I am wondering whether the Senator has any 
idea as to what percentage the producers of pig iron, or fur- 
naces which formerly have produced pig iron and which are 
in a depressed condition, or in a failing or shut-down condi- 
tion, bear to the total capacity? 

Mr. REED. I can oniy speak from a rough recollection. 
The production of pig iron by the merchant furnaces on the 
Atlantic seaboard is about a million and a half tons a year. 
The total production of the United States, including the great 
Mississippi Basin, is enormous. I think I have the figures 
here. It was about 35,000,000 tons last year. As I have said, 
most of that goes into steel, and all of it, whether it is made 
into steel or not, is indifferent to our action in this matter, 
excepting only that which lies along the Atlantic seaboard. 
There are merchant furnaces in abundance in western Penn- 
sylvania. They are located up the Mahoning Valley in Ohio. 
They do not care what we do about this, except sentimentally, 
perhaps. It makes no difference in their earnings, and it can 
not affect the Steel Corporation’s earnings or the earnings of 
the other big steel companies, because they make their own 
iron, they charge it to themselves at cost, it is not a commercial 
transaction at all, and it reaches the market in the form of 
steel billets or finished steel products, which are not at all 
affected by the seaboard pig-iron price. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Even though these companies using pig iron 
do not care whether we have a tariff or not, whether we have a 
tariff or whether we do not, would, however, as I understand it, 
affect the ultimate consumer of the product, would it not? 

Mr. REED. No; Mr. President, I do not think it would. It 
would affect the ultimate consumer of the merchant pig iron; 
that is to say, the foundryman along the eastern coast who 
buys the pig iron and casts it in his foundry would be affected 
by the price of the eastern pig iron. 
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Mr. NORRIS. In turn, his customers would be affected? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I mean by the ultimate con- 
sumer of the product. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; surely. A million and a half tons of 
pig iron are made along the Atlantic coast. The consumers of 
that iron are mostly foundries, small foundries or large ones, 
it makes no difference, and they make iron castings for all of 
the thousand and one uses for which an iron casting is desired. 
The ultimate purchaser of that iron casting, the ultimate user 
of it, is, of course, affected by the cost of the iron that goes 
into it. There is a vast difference chemically, too, between that 
foundry iron and the steel-making iron that we produce in 
western Pennsylvania and Ohio and Illinois. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. As I understand the Senator’s explana- 
tion, a million-odd tons of this pig iron are produced along the 
eastern coast? 

Mr. REED. That is right. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That needs protection? 

Mr. REED. That is right. 

Mr. BROOKHART. And all the rest of the thirty-five mil- 
lion-odd used in the United States does not need protection? 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That makes it more plain to me than 
ever that we have no business to raise a rate protecting all of 
that pig iron, and raising the price to the consumers all over 
the country, which will be the result. We would better pay a 
bounty to the million-odd tons produced along the coast. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if it did affect the price inland, I 
would say there was something in the Senator’s point, but the 
price of iron in Pittsburgh is not going to be affected in the 
slightest by what we do here. When the President raised the 
tariff 3744 cents at the seacoast, there was not any change in 
the price of either iron or steel at Pittsburgh. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit, I thought we had 
admitted that this would have an effect upon the ultimate con- 
sumer of the product. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes, Mr. President, the ultimate consumer 
of this seaboard iron, that is true, it will affect him, but the 
furnaces the other side of the Allegheny Mountains, like my 
neighbors in Pittsburgh, like those in Ohio and Chicago, are 
entirely unaffected by the seaboard price of the iron. The price 
of iron in Philadelphia has gone down in five years from $28 to 
$21 a ton, which is about $5 less than the cost of production, 
but our prices in Pittsburgh have not gone down in that pro- 
portion; they are not affected in that way. Neither steel nor 
iron out through the Mississippi Valley is in the slightest 
affected. It is purely a local proposition, because the freight is 
so high across the mountains that we have a far better pro- 
tection geographically than any tariff could afford. It costs 
nearly $5 a ton to send iron from Buffalo to New York. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. The same argument applies to cement and brick 
and similar commodities, does it not? 

Mr. REED. To all heavy commodities; yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not like to interrupt the Senator, but I 
was absent from the Senate until 1 o’clock on business of the 
Senate, and I have not had an opportunity to get all the facts 
the Senator has given. Does the Senator distinguish between 
pig iron and iron in pigs? 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. BLAINE. In the matter of production? 

Mr. REED. Yes. The production of pig iron is about 35,- 
000,000 tons. I thought it was even greater, but the last figures 
given by the Tariff Commission show that amount. 

Mr. BLAINE. What is the production of iron in pigs? 

Mr. REED. The iron in pigs has never been separately re- 
ported on, but we know that along the Atlantic seaboard it is 
about a million and a half tons. 

Mr. BLAINE. It is largely that iron in pigs that goes into 
the foundries outside of the institution that produces the pig 
iron? 

Mr. REED. Yes, Mr. President; because to take that to a 
steel works, you would have to melt it in a cupola first, the cost 
of melting it would be about a dollar a ton, and nobody could 
do that continuously and make a profit on his steel as compared 
with the person who gets the molten iron for his steel works. 
That is one reason for the separation. Another is that there is 
a difference in quality and chemical analysis between the 
foundry pig and the steel-making iron. 
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Mr. BLAINE. I understand that a million tons of iron are 
used on the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. Which would be affected by this item. 

Mr. REED. Yes; used in foundries and places like that. 

Mr. BLAINE. Is there any pig iron affected on the coast? 

Mr. REED. There is pig made along the Atlantic coast, yes; 
by steel companies, like the Bethlehem Steel Co., but they are 
not affected by this, because they neither buy nor sell their iron. 
They are affected by imports of European steel; but that is 
another question we will get to later. 

The people for whom I am pleading now are the little fellows. 
I venture to say that not a Senator here, unless perhaps one 
from the Eastern States, has ever so much as heard the name of 
one of these merchant furnaces that produces pig iron and which 
are affected by this duty. For example, here are the names of 
the furnaces that have closed down recently: 

The Catasauqua furnace. 

The Warwick furnace. 

The Hokendauqua furnace. 

The Wharton furnaces, A and B. 

It was brought out in the House hearings that Wharton fur- 
nace B was a brand-new furnace. Its whole productive life 
was less than three months. They started building it in 1922, 
and after they got it built they blew it in early in April, 1923. 
It shut down on the ist of July, 1923, and it has never been 
fired since then. 

That is the kind of industry for which I am pleading, and I 
beg the Senate to accept with sincerity my statement that as far 
as this item goes no prosperous steel company is in any way 
affected. It is the little fellows, the little industries that are the 
support of towns of perhaps 2,000 or 3,000 people. They are 
the ones who are affected. No trust is involved. There is no 
trust in this industry. There is no consolidation or any kind, 
although two or three of them may have united. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsy!- 
vania yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should like to accept without 
reservation the statement of the Senator as he has asked we 
should do, but I can not follow him. The Steel Corporation is 
engaged in the pyoduction of steel in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Other companies are engaged in 
the production of steel in eastern Pennsylvania and adjacent 
territory. These producers of steel buy their pig iron from 
producers called merchant furnaces, 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; they do not, may I say to the Senator? 
These people produce the foundry iron. We have to have steel- 
making iron to manufacture into steel, and if we did buy it in 
pigs we would have to melt it down. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Whatever the facts may be, they 
get their supplies from the same source. 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President; they do not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Am I to understand that the mer- 
chant furnaces produce pig iron only for foundry use? 

Mr. REED. That is my understanding. They may sell a 
little steel iron, but certainly not in any quantity. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Are we to understand that the 
United States Steel Co. does not sell any product at all to the 
foundries? 


Mr. REED. The Steel Cor- 


The foundries use foundry iron. 
poration, so far as I know, in 28 years have never sold foundry 


iron. They are not in the market to sell pig iron in any form, 
foundry iron or steel-making iron. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The United States Steel Corporation owns 
its own pig iron, owns its own ships, owns its own coal mines, 
and therefore the whole industry is integrated. It has destroyed 
to a considerable extent the market for pig iron originally en- 
joyed by the merchant furnaces. Is not that correct? 

Mr. REED. Not in the East. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the country at large? Taking the coun- 
try as a whole, if the United States Steel Co. did not furnish its 
own pig iron it would have to buy it from the other furnaces. 

Mr. REED. But throughout my lifetime most of the steel 
companies I have known anything about have had their own 
blast furnaces and made their own pig. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And many of them are not only making 
their own pig but are making large quantities of pig for sale, 

Mr. REED. I do not think so, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The Tariff Commission states that the steel 
companies are making over 8,000,000 tons a year for sale, which 
is a surplus and is therefore coming in competition with the 
domestic product produced by the merchant furnaces. 

Mr. REED. That may be going on in the Middle West and 
it may be that the Bethlehem Steel Co. is selling some iron in 
the East, but I know the United States Steel Corporation is not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It may be that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration is not making pig iron for sale, but the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. is making it for sale. 

Mr. REED. They may be making some, but I never heard 
of them as a factor in the business. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The steel companies, according to the Tariff 
Commission’s report, are making a quantity that is equal to 
about one-fifth of the total American production, not for use in 
their own furnaces. 

Mr. REED. That can not be true in the region about which 
I am talking. The total consumption along the Atlantic coast 
is only 1,500,000 tons. 

Mr. BARKLEY, The total imports for the last 12 years have 
averaged 192,000 tons. 

Mr. REED. That is something over 10 per cent, but it has 
been enough to reduce the price. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It may be in the neighborhood of 10 per cent 
along the Atlantic coast, but for the country at large it has been 
only about 1.15 per cent. 

Mr. REED. I am talking about the country that is affected 
by the proposed tariff. It does not make the slightest bit of 
difference to us in Pittsburgh, as I have tried to make clear, 
whether this item is kept on the dutiable list or whether it is 
put on the free list. We are protected by a $4 or $5 freight 
rate that is better than any tariff. This Indian iron will never 
reach us. It will never get into the country where the Steel 
Corporation operates. It will not affect it one way or the other. 
It is the merchant furnaces of the seaboard which alone are 
affected. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was moved to interrupt the 
Senator in connection with the statement he made because the 
information which I find in the Summary of Tariff Information, 
at page 591, is as follows: 

The domestic product is manufactured by two types of producers: 
(1) The merchant furnace, producing primarily for sale; and (2) the 
steel works furnace, making pig iron primarily for steel making in their 
own establishment and only incidentally for sale. Since the war the 
latter type of producer has supplied a much larger proportion of pig iron 
sold than before, The merchant producer, generally with somewhat 
higher cost of production, must therefore face competition both from the 
domestic steel works blast furnaces and from imports of pig iron. 

Mr. REED. That is entirely true as a picture in the great 
steel-making district west of the Alleghenies. It has no rele- 
vancy here. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I merely take the statement of the 
Tariff Commission with reference to the matter, and that is what 
made me question the statement of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that this is a matter of no consequence whatever to the 
steel industry. I can not understand that. The blast furnaces 
would be protected against the importation of the foreign pig 
iron and of course they would be permitted to raise their prices. 

Mr. REED. I hope so. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. REED. Because the present price is many dollars below 
the cost of production. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, so far as the steel manu- 
facturers are competitors of theirs, it will give the steel manu- 
facturers the opportunity to raise their prices to the same level. 

Mr. REED. The only concern about which that can be true, 
and that I think to a negligible extent, is the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. It can not apply to any of the great steel works in the 
interior of the country. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I simply call attention to the fact 
that it seems altogether reasonable that the great steel pro- 
ducers, owning their own ore supplies, owning their own lime- 
stone, owning their own railroads, owning their own ships, own- 
ing everything that is necessary to go into the production, of 
course produce it at a very low cost. The blast furnace that 
must buy its ore and pay railroad charges for transportation 
and all that kind of thing obviously operates under a decided 
disadvantage. It oceurs to me that the really serious proposi- 
tion is the domestic competition. 

Mr. REED. No; because it is walled off from these people 
by the mountains. Out in western Pennsylvania we have mer- 
chant furnaces, and they sell their iron either to the foundries 
or they make steel-making iron and sell it to the steel works. 
They have competition and very serious competition from the 
blast furnaces belonging to the steel company. But that is a 
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totally different picture. That might as well be on the other 
side of the world. The tariff charged by the railroads is so 
great that imports can not get out there. What the Tariff Com- 
mission says about competition from imports has no bearing 
whatsoever on our western Pennsylvania furnaces. They are 
not being competed with by the Indian iron because the rail- 
ways have a protective tariff in the form of a freight rate that 
protects them. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can understand that perfectly 
well, but I do not have any reason for doubting that the pro- 
ducers in western Pennsylvania become competitors of the pro- 
ducers in eastern Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED. There is no competitive district in which they 
meet. That is shown by the prices. The prices of the eastern 
iron along the Atlantic coast have shrunk in five years from 
$28 per long ton down to $21 per long ton, but our prices in 
Pittsburgh have not shrunk. They are selling iron to-day in 
Philadelphia for less than the cost of smelting it. We are not. 
We are making a profit in Pittsburgh, and that is true in Ohio 
and it is true in Chicago. 

It is quite evident that the importations against which I am 
seeking protection do not menace us at all in the West and they 
do not affect us in the least. They have not in the past and it 
is reasonable to suppose that they will not in the future. My 
Pittsburgh friends will not be affected and do not care what 
we do with the pending question, but it is the lifeblood of the 
people along the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I still can not see why there is not a point 
between Pittsburgh and the coast where the imported articles 
may come in competition with the domestic articles, but if we 
protect by a tariff the coast from importations it will extend 
the line just that much farther east for the material that comes 
from the Pittsburgh district. 

Mr. REED. That is true. There is always a line at which 
the costs plus freight are equalized and balanced. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is not correct when he says that 
the Pittsburgh people—and I am only using them for illustra- 
tion, of course—have no interest in this question. 

Mr. REED. I have tried to explain why. I think the answer 
is that the theoretical point of balanced competition occurs in 
the mountainous region where there are no consumers. When 
we go east of the mountains and come to the foundries, then 
the eastern furnace can sell it cheaper than th® Pittsburgh fur- 
nace can, and when we go West the opposite holds true. The 
theoretical point of contact in any situation of that kind is 
where there are no consumers. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it is true that between Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia there is no such competition—— 

Mr. REED. Oh, but there is. As we go east from Pitts- 
burgh we get into the mountains almost at once, and there 
will be found some consumption at Johnstown, altogether sup- 
plied by local furnaces there. I do not think anybody ever 
dreams of carrying pig iron to Johnstown from either the 
West or the East. After we get east of that we will not find 
any foundries of importance until we go hundreds of miles and 
get into the Susquehanna Valley. My statement is only of gen- 
eral reference, because there will be found mountain towns 
where they have foundries.north and south of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. NORRIS. That there are no foundries there may be 
true, but, as I look at it, it does not follow that the consumers 
of the country are not interested in the tariff. 

Mr. REED. It is the foundries that use the products. 
buy the pig iron. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that, but they sell it again to 
the consumers of the product. They manufacture it and sell 
it in another form, but if they have to pay a tariff and have 
their prices increased for the raw product, they will add that 
increase, of course, to the finished product which they make 
out of the raw product. 

Mr. REED. It is like dropping a pebble in a lake. We can 
not tell how far the ripple will go. But as a practical matter 
the only people who are affected by this provision are the mer- 
chant furnaces of the Atlantic seaboard and, to some slight ex- 
tent, a couple of furnaces in the far West. I believe there is 
one in Utah which will be affected by importations. 

Mr. President, I have about concluded. I have shown that the 
investment has ranged in these 32 furnaces at about $67,000,000. 
In 1926, 1927, and 1928 the net result of the operations of that 
great investment was a loss of more than $5,000,000. 

That is the condition of the business. That statement does 
not depend on my word, but any traveler through these little 
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towns where the furnaces are built will see the state of complete 
prostration in which they lie. No farmer in the West is nearly 
so depressed as are the producers of this particular commodity. 
The difficulty comes from the fact that the great steel companies 
which use a commodity which is known as pig iron have it con- 
fused in people’s minds with the commodity of iron in pigs, 
which is what we are dealing with here. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. 1 merely wanted to confirm what the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has said about the inland section of the 
country not being interested in this particular item. As the 
Senator knows, the State of Ohio is the second in the production 
of this industry, his own State being the first. I have a very 
large correspondence here, but I have not received a single let- 
ter in reference to this particular item, which is evidence that 
none of those producers are interested in the question; other- 
wise they would have taken the matter up with me. 

Mr. REED. I wish now, in conclusion, to call attention to the 
tariff history of this commodity. Under the Dingley law of 
1897 the duty was put at $4 per gross ton; under the Payne- 
Aldrich law of 1909 it was $2.50 per gross ton; under the Under- 
wood law it was made free; the Fordney-McCumber law fixed 
the duty at 75 cents. The President has increased that to 
$1.12144, which the House has followed. The Senate Finance 
Sommittee have reported an amendment to make the duty $1.50, 
which is a pretty small rate compared with the $4 per ton fixed 
in the Dingley law and the $2.50 fixed in the Payne-Aldrich 
law. I thought I had here the figures that show the duties on 
iron in other countries. I will get those and give them to the 
Senate in a few moments. However, before I conclude, I wish 
to give a list of furnaces that have been torn down or 
abandoned. 

In the Reading neighborhood some of those furnaces were 
established away back before the Revolution. I do not mean 
that they had not been modernized, but the industry had ex- 
isted ever since before the Revolutionary War. I refer par- 
ticularly to the Warwick furnace, the Topton furnace near 
Reading, the Emaus furnace, the Albertis furnace, the Temple 
furnace, and the Robesonia furnace, most if not all of which 
have had long and honorable records and rendered long and 
useful service to the country. The present conditions are such 
that they have gone; and the survivors will likewise go unless 
Congress takes some action to protect them. ~ 

My recollection of the duty on pig iron in Canada is that it 
is more than the Finance Committee has proposed, and that the 
duty in Germany is greater than that we are suggesting. I hope 
to have those figures for the Senate in a few moments. The 
Canadian duty, I see, is $2.80. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for just a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsylvania 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to ask the Senator a question. I de- 
sire to ask what is the rate as it has now been fixed by the 
President? Is it $1.12? 

Mr. REED. It is $1.12%. He raised it all he could under 
the limitations of the flexible tariff. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I wanted to ask the Senator if the President 
had not raised it just as high as he could under the authority 
he had? 

Mr. REED. That is true, Mr. President. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Now, the Finance Committee proposes to in- 
crease it by 38 cents? 

Mr. REED. The committee proposes to increase it by 37% 
cents. 

Mr. HEFLIN. They propose to increase it 87% cents over 
the rate as it now is? 

Mr. REED. Although the Tariff Commission shows that a 
rate of $7 would be justified, I realized that was politically 
impossible. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I understood the Senator to say that the 
Underwood law provided a rate of $3 a ton? 

Mr. REED. No; it was on the free list in the Underwood 
law. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It was fixed at $2.50 under the Aldrich law? 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And the Senate Finance Committee proposes 
to make the rate $1.50? 

Mr. REED. Yes; although the duty was $4 under the Ding- 
ley law. 

Mr. BARKLEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin, if 
he desires me to do so. 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not want to interrupt the Senator since 
he has the floor, but I desired to make a brief statement in con- 
nection with a part of the argument which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Resp] has made. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, with a good deal of what the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has stated I can very readily agree. 
For example, I agree that many of the furnaces that make pig 
iron in the United States, commonly called merchant furnaces, 
are having difficulty, but I shall undertake to show that that 
difficulty arises not on account of any importations of pig iron 
in the United States but because of the competition they are 
compelled to suffer at the hands of the steel companies that are 
making pig iron for sale in the United States. 

Mr. President, the United States occupies a leading place 
among the nations of the world in the manufacture of iron and 
steel. It occupies the leading place among the nations of the 
world in the possession of actual and potential iron-ore supplies. 
There are in all of Burope approximately 15,250,000,000 tons of 
iron ore, in all of Asia 1,650,000,000 tons, in all ef Africa 450,- 
000,000 tons, in all of Oceania 900,000,000 tons, in all of South 
America 8,200,000,000 tons, and in all of North America 16,350,- 
000,000 tons. Those are actual reserves that are known to be in 
existence. 

Mr. GOFF. 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from West 
Virginia? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 

Mr. GOFF. 
mission? 

Mr. BARKLEY. This information has been gathered from 
the reports of the Tariff Commission and reports of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Mr. GOFF. Is the Senator reading from a report of the 
Tariff Commission? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not directly, but I am reading from figures 
that have been compiled not only from Tariff Commission re- 
ports but from reports of the Department of Commerce and also 
quoted from the Iron Age, which is a publication recognized in 
the iron industry as being reliable. 

Mr. GOFF. Is it the Iron Age from which the Senator is 
reading? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I am not reading from the Iron Age. 
If the Senator is so inquisitive about it, I will say that I am 
reading from a little book entitled “The Tariff on Iron and 
Steel,’ which is published by the Institute of Economics, the 
board of directors of which is composed of the following gentle- 
men; Robert §. Brookings, Whitefoord R. Cole, Frederic A. De- 
lano, George Eastman, Raymond B. Fosdick, Frank J. Goodnow, 
Jerome D. Greene, Ernest M. Hopkins, David F, Houston, Ver- 
non Kellogg, Samuel Mather, John C. Merriam, Harold G. 
Moulton, John Barton Payne, Leo S. Rowe, Bolton Smith, and 
Paul M. Warburg. 

Mr. GOFF. Is that a Tariff Commission report or is it the 
report of some association or aggregation of men who may be 
interested in the question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from West Virginia, I hope, 
does not admit that he knows nothing about the Brookings 
Institute which is a part of the Institute of Economics to which 
I have referred. I am reading from a publication issued by a 
scientific organization in the United States which is known as 
the Institute of Economics. 

Mr. GOFF. Does it stand for protection or for free trade? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It stands for the truth and the facts, re- 
gardless of whether it advocates protection or free trade, 

I will say to the Senator that it is not advocating either 
protection or free trade. It is simply setting forth facts with 
reference to the steel and iron industry, and the facts which 
it sets forth are based upon Government reports and publica- 
tions that speak for the iron and steel industry. 

Mr, GOFF, I am very glad to know from what the Senator 
is quoting. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator will examine the volume he 
will come to the conclusion that it is prepared with great ac- 
curacy and care, and also without any predilections as to free 
trade or protection. 

Mr. GOFF. I am greatly interested, Mr. President, in know- 
ing the source of the information the Senator from Kentucky 
was giving the Senate affecting this matter. I did not know as 
to that until it was developed in the answer of the Senator 
from Kentucky; nor did I know the motives that might have 
prompted this publication, 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Kentucky 


I yield. 
Is this information supplied by the Tariff Com- 
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Mr. BORAH,. I think it is a very valuable source of infor- 
mation, and apparently it treats the subject from a nonpartisan 
standpoint. 

Mr, GOFF. Then it is a current history of an economic 
character. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, indeed; and is very useful to those who 
care to study the theory of tariff legislation. 

Mr. GOFF. I think we all study that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have given the figures of actual reserve 
of iron and steel in the entire world. When we come to the 
potential reserves, there are in Hurope 25,000,000,000 tons; in 
Asia, 2,100,000,000 ; in Africa, 1,000,000,000; in Oceania, ,1,000,- 
000,000; in North America, 111,000,000,000 tons; and in all of 
South America, 2,000,000,000 tons. Of the actual reserves, the 
United States of America has 8,000,000,000 tons, which is the 
largest tonnage of iron ore of any nation in the world. At the 
same time, while there are a total of 142,000,000,000 tons of 
potential iron ore in the world, the United States possesses 75,- 
000,000,000 of that 142,000,000,000, which gives to the United 
States more than 50 per cent of the potential iron ore in the 
entire world. 

I quote these figures, Mr. President, in order to show the 
dominating position the United States enjoys in the production 
of iron and steel. 

It would not be necessary, I assume, to quote figures of this 
sort in order to prove the dominance of the United States in the 
iron and steel world. This has become known as the steel 
age very largely on account of the activities and the ingenuity 
of the American people in the production of iron and steel and 
all of their products. 

In 1919, which is as far back as I care to go, when pig iron 
was on the free list, there were imported 58,000 tons of ore. 
In that same year we produced 30,542,808 tons of iron ore; 
so that as to the competitive quantity of iron ore coming into 
the United States we had 58,000 tons imported compared to 
more than 30,000,000 tons produced in the United States. In 
1920, when pig iron was still on the free list, we imported 
107,000 tons; in 1921 we imported only 26,000 tons of pig iron, 
while in that year we produced 16,000,000 tons. The production 
in that year dropped down from 30,000,000 tons at the end of 
the war to but a little over 16,000,000 tons. 

In 1923, the first full year after the 75-cent duty went into 
effect under the act of 1922, there were imported 367,000 tons as 
compared to a production in the United States of 39,721,415 tons. 

From the peak of 1926, which was 445,000 tons imported, to 
1928, the importations decreased 140,000 tons. 

I have taken the average of the yearly importations from 
1919 to 1928; and I find that for those 12 years, both under a 
bill that put pig iron on the free list and a bill that put a tariff 
of 75 cents a ton on it, there was an average of 192,000 tons 
imported into the United States, and that during that period the 
lowest domestic production was a little more than 16,000,000 
tons, and the highest domestic production was 39,721,000 tons. 

I wish to be entirely fair and candid with the Senate. It 
is undoubtedly true that what are known as the merchant fur- 
naces are having difficulty in getting a market for their product 
and a price necessary for them to continue to operate; but the 
Tariff Commission gives the reason why this condition has been 
brought about. The Senator from Pennsylvania has emphasized 
the fact that pig iron is being brought in from India, and he 
talks about the starvation wages paid the laborers of India, 
while as a matter of fact out of the meager 140,000 tons being 
imported into the United States only 52,000 tons came from 
India, and the rest of it came from Great Britain and Ger- 
many, and some from Sweden. . 

Let me read what the Tariff Commission states about that: 


The United States markets 9 which foreign and domestic pig iron 
meet in competition are largely along the seaboards, chiefly the Atlantic. 


And that is undoubtedly true. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has stated that the annual output of these merchant fur- 
naces along the Atlantic seaboard amounts to about 1,500,000 
tons ; and as against that 1,500,000 tons produced in the territory 
where the only competition with foreign products exist, as com- 
pared to the imports from India, the proportion is as a million 
and a half compared to 52,000. There was the same rate of 
importation for the first six months of 1929 which existed in 
1928; so that the imports that are coming now from all coun- 
tries are 140,000 tons per annum, and only 52,000 tons of that 
140,000 tons comes from India. So the rest of it is coming 
from Great Britain, and some from Germany, and some from 
Sweden, and possibly one or two other countries. 

Now, let us compare the cost of producing pig iron in the 
United States with the cost of its production in Great Britain. 
These figures are taken from the same source to which I re 
ferred a little while ago. 
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In 1925 the total pig-iron production in the United States was 
36,495,562 tons. 

The number of men employed in the production of this domes- 
tic output was 29,188. 

In Great Britain they produced 6,261,000 tons, 
wage earners. 

In other words, the American wage earner produced $1,552 
worth of pig iron, while the British wage earner produced only 
$744 worth of pig iron. So that the per ton output per man 
employed in the American furnaces and in the British furnaces 
was as $1.24 for the American compared to $1.97 for the British. 
So that it cost in the United States, because of the greater effi- 
ciency of the American wage earner, $1.24 per ton to produce 
pig iron, while in Great Britain it cost $1.97 to produce the 
same type of pig iron. 

The Tariff Commission goes on here to state: 

The domestic product is manufactured by two types of producers: 
(1) The merchant furnace, producing primarily for sale; and (2) the 
steel-works furnace, making pig iron primarily for steel making in their 
own establishments and only incidentally for sale. Since the war the 
latter type of producer has supplied a much larger proportion of pig iron 
sold than before. The merchant producer, generally with somewhat 
higher cost of production, must therefore face competition both from the 
domestic steel works blast furnaces and from imports of pig iron. The 
merchant-furnace manufacturers in eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, and Virginia bear the brunt of this competition, and many 
of them have been forced to discontinue operations, 


Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania has assured us 
that what we do with reference to this tariff will not affect 
the production of pig iron in the Middle West, in Pittsburgh, 
and anywhere within 200 miles of the Atlantic coast; and he 
says that the imposition even of a $3 tariff, if the committee had 
reported a $3 tariff, would not materially affect the price of pig 
iron in the United States. Now, if under a free admission of 
pig iron into the United States for three years, under a 75-cent 
tariff for five or six years, and under a tariff of $1.12%4 for 
about two years we are only able to import about 140,000 tons 
of pig iron, as compared with a million and a half produced in 
the area of competition, it seems to me very far-fetched to 
contend that if this tariff is raised to the point to which they 
desire to have it raised it will not entirely shut out competition, 
or reduce it to such an extent that it will certainly increase the 
price of pig iron along the Atlantic coast, and it will to that 
extent decrease the supply of the American markets; and when- 
ever, from any source or for any cause, you increase ‘the demand 
for a product and reduce the supply, automatically the average 
price over the whole country is bound to be increased. 

I am not advised, I have no information, as to whether the 
United States Steel Corporation is making pig iron for sale or 
not. I do know that the Bethlehem Steel Co. is making large 
quantities of pig iron for sale, and that the pig iron produced 
by the Bethlehem Steel Co. comes in competition with the pig 
iron produced by these merchant furnaces at high cost per ton. 
The Tariff Commission information here reveals the fact that 
each year a little more than 8,000,000 tons of pig iron are pro- 
duced for sale. If we subtract the 8,000,000 tons that are pro- 
duced for sale from the 39,000,000 tons that are produced for 
use in the country, we reach the conclusion that 31,000,000 tons 
of the pig iron used in the United States is produced by the 
steel companies that use it; for if we make a total of 39,000,000 
tons, and have only 8,000,000 tons for sale, the inevitable con- 
clusion is that 31,000,000 tons are being produced by the steel 
companies for their own use. 

It is easy to understand how the steel companies can produce 
pig iron more cheaply than the merchant furnaces. They own 
their own iron ores and iron furnaces; they own their own 
coal mines; they own their own steamships; and they enjoy 
the lowest freight rate of almost any commodity in the entire 
country, because they load their iron ore on steamships on the 
Great Lakes and bring it down to Gary and Pittsburgh by 
water, and without any rail haul at all except a comparatively 
short haul to the Pittsburgh district. But the United States 
Steel Corporation, which owns its own iron-ore mines, its own 
steamships, its own mining operations, loads that iron ore on 
= own boats on the Minnesota coast and carries it down to 

Gary, Ind., and unloads it there at the very front door of its 
plant; and it is a matter of economy for it to produce its own 
pig iron, and it does it. 

Nobody seems to know whether the Steel Corporation produces 
any pig iron for sale or not; but, if it transpires that it does 
produce pig iron for sale, it is easy to unJerstand how the 
Steel Corporation can undersell the domestic manufacturer or 
producer of pig iron who is still resorting to the old-fashioned 
methods of production which we have heard so much about, not 
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only in the china and earthen ware schedule but in the glass- 
ware schedule. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is there any reason why those whe : use pig 
iron to produce something else, and sell it—and they are the 
people we are considering now—should not produce their prod- 
uct directly from the iron ore, as the Steel Corporation does, 
and thus avoid the extra expense of producing pig iron first 
and then using that as a raw material and producing some other 
product, which, as the Senator from Pennsylvania put it, means 
a loss of the heat? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator that there is no 
reason why they can not do it, and most of the large steel 
companies are doing it—not only the United States Steel Cor- 
portion but the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, the Crucible Steel 
Co., the Central Alloy Co., and others. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I can not name from recollection all of 
these companies; but most of them are producing their own 
pig iron by the same process which I have referred to as being 
used by the United States Steel Corporation. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator’s point is that we ought to insist 
upon efficiency before we apply the principle of giving them 
protection by law? 

Mr. BARKLEY.’ That is undoubtedly correct. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Just a moment, I wish to make a com- 
parison, 

The Senator from Pennsylvania stated that these domestic 
merchant furnaces are producing about a million and a half 
tons a year for sale. They produce primarily for sale. They 
do not have an integrated industry. They are producing this 
million and a half tons for sale. They have to sell that pig 
iron to somebody who is engaged in the manufacture of iron 
and steel products. If we subtract a million and a half tons 
from the 8,000,000 tons produced for sale, we have left 6,500,000 
tons of pig iron that is being produced by these steel companies 
as a surplus which they are putting on the American market at 
prices which they can afford to accept; so it is inconceivable to 
me that these merchant furnaces are being harmed by 140,000 
tons of importations to any extent compared to the harm that 
is being done to them by the 6,500,000 tons that is being pro- 
duced by the steel companies for sale in the United States. 

I now yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, in the first place there is more 
than one kind of pig iron; there are three or four kinds. The 
consequence is that these merchant furnaces are making dif- 
ferent kinds of pig iron from the kind the Steel Corporation 
makes. In nearly all cast-iron furnaces they need to mix one 
kind of pig iron with another kind of pig iron in order to 
make the product a success. That is a reply to the question of 
the Senator from Nebraska. They have different kinds of pig 
iron, and that is the reason why they have to mix them, and 
that is the reason why it can not all be done in one operation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator will not contend that this pig 
iron put on the market by the companies as a surplus does not 
compete with the pig iron manufactured by the merchant 
furnaces? 

Mr. KEAN. 
tion puts any pig iron on the market. The Bethlehem Steel 
Co. at Sparrows Point probably does, but I do not think that 
the United States Steel Corporation sells any pig iron. Of 
course, the freight rate to Pittsburgh would be so high that 
they would not compete with a furnace nearer the seaboard. 
On the seaboard many blast furnaces are closed owing to com- 
petition of the foreign producers. That is just along the sea- 
board. We have several of those furnaces in New Jersey that 
have been built up since before the Revolution. Most of the 
cannon balls used by Washington’s army were made just out- 
side of Morristown. Those furnaces operated for a great 
many years, but now they are closed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think, if the Senator will permit, prob- 
ably some of the trouble up there is that they are using the same 
methods that they used in making the cannon balls that Wash- 
ington used at Morristown. 

Mr. KBAN. No; the furnaces are modern furnaces, right 
up to date. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Nobody has contended here—I certainly 
have not contended—that the United States Steel Corporation 
is making pig iron for sale. The best we have been able to 


I do not think the United States Steel Corpora- 
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extract from anybody is that nobody knows whether they are 
or not. I am not concerned about whether the United States 
Steel Corporation or some other company makes it; I have no 
brief either for or against the United States Steel Corporation. 
I know its stock has gone up enormously in value on the stock 
exchange, and I am not objecting to that. I know that within 
the last two weeks the United States Steel Corporation has de 
clared an extra dividend of $1 per quarter in addition to the 
regular dividend, and I am not objecting to that. 

I am glad that the stockholders of the Steel Corporation are 
getting dividends, provided, of course, they are getting them as 
the result of honest and fair operation by the Steel Corpora- 
tion, and I am not raising any question about that. What I am 
saying is this, that some steel corporations that make their 
own pig iron, and then make more than their own demand, are 
producing about five and a half million tons a year of pig iron 
that they are compelled to sell to the American market, which 
is about three or four times as much as is produced by the mer- 
chant furnaces in New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania referred 
to by the Senator from New Jersey, and the putting of this extra 
pig iron on the market at prices they are in a position to accept 
has done four times more to drive these merchant furnaces out 
of business than the 140,000 tons being imported every year 
from foreign countries. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. My interruption is hardly appropriate now, 
since the Senator has to a great extent, if not completely, cov- 
ered the suggestion I was going to make. 

The point to which I wanted to call attention was that it is 
perfectly immaterial whether pig iron comes in competition 
with these factories along the coast, it is perfectly immaterial, 
as I look at it, when we are trying to decide this question as to 
whether we shall put a tariff on pig iron or not, whether the 
product coming in competition is made by the Steel Corporation 
or whether it is made by the Farmers’ Alliance, or any other 
institution. The important question is—and that seems to have 
been demonstrated, as I look at it—that there is a lot of pig 
iron coming in competition, and that a comparatively small part 
of it is imported. The tariff certainly will not prevent the com- 
petition from a domestic source still going on, but it will have a 
tendency to increase that competition. It seems to me that when 
the Senator from New Jersey tells us of the factories that are 
closed, he draws a conclusion which it seems to me under the 
facts he is not justified in drawing, that they are closed because 
of the foreign competition. Most of their competition is 
domestic. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If you could take a sharp knife and slice 
off the Atlantic coast, and forget all about the rest of the coun- 
try, you would have this picture: You would have a million 
and a half tons of pig iron being produced in this narrow fringe 
which we call the Atlantic coast, and from all countries we 
would have 140,000 tons coming in to compete with that, so that 
if we ignored the rest of the country entirely, there certainly 
could not be any justification for a tariff rate on 140,000 tons 
of importations higher than 75 cents per ton, which is the 
tariff carried in the act of 1922, and which I am seeking to 
retain by my amendment. The truth is that, considering the 
entire United States, our domestic production and our imports, 
thgxe is no justification for a tariff on any amount of imported 
pig iron, because it amounts to only a little more than 1 per cent 
of our total production. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania complained because, he says, 
there is no competition anywhere in the United States except 
along the Atlantic seaboard. Is he seeking to eliminate any 
competition whatever? Are we seeking to keep out the 140,000 
tons that do come in? If we succeed in keeping out the 140,000 
tons that come in, will that not automatically raise the price 
of pig iron in the area where the competition exists? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator talks about 140,000 tons coming in. 
The Senator realizes, does he not, that the importations were 
over 400,000 tons a year until a countervailing duty was imposed 
on the Indian iron, and an antidumping duty on the German 
iron, and that that antidumping duty was canceled in November, 
1928? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. REED. And that the present importations are much 
more than 140,000 tons a year? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have already referred to the importations 
for recent years. 

Mr. REED. In 1925 the importations were 441,000; in 1926 


they were 445,000. 
Mr. BARKLEY. 
the Recorp. 


I have already inserted those figures in 
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Mr. REED. And in a district whose consuming capacity is 
about a million and a half tons. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is not the rate at which this pig iron 
is coming in at this time. 

Mr. REED. Is the Senator sure of that, since the counter- 
vailing duty has been canceled? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Information which I have received from the 
Tariff Commission is to the effect that for the first six months 
of 1929 the imports were practically on the same scale as the 
imports for 1928. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator would better get the exact 
figures, because my information is that it is coming in in con- 
siderably increased quantities. Furthermore, does the Senator 
attach any importance to the report of the Tariff Commission 
showing $7 difference in cost of production? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would attach importance to it if it were 
having any effect on importations, but it seems perfectly ridicu- 
lous to me to assume that purchasers of pig iron who could 
buy their imported pig iron for $7 a ton less than they could 
buy the domestic product would not be importing more than 
140,000 tons compared with a million and a half produced in 
the area of competition. 

Mr. REED. Yes; but the Senator surely does not mean that 
it is quoted at $7 less. The Senator knows that the domestic 
pig iron is selling around $21, which is away below the cost of 
production. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator’s figures, of course, are based 
upon what he has already emphasized as the wage scale in 
India, and I have shown that only about one-third of this im- 
portation comes from India, and that the cost of producing a 
ton of pig iron in Great Britain is more than in the United 
States, the figures being $1.24 in this country and $1.97 in Great 
Britain, due to the greater efficiency of the American working- 
man, who turns out $1,550 worth of pig iron as compared with 
$724 worth turned out by a British workman. 

Mr. REED. I am not talking about British iron. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A part of this iron comes from Britain. 
There is nearly 100,000 tons of this importation that comes from 
other countries besides India, and it is divided among Great 
Britain, Germany, and, I think, Sweden, with possibly a little 
from one other country. 

Mr. REED. The Senator will find the figures given on page 
592 of the Tariff Commission summary, which show that British 
and German and French and Belgian iron are all cheaper than 
the American, and the Indian figures are given on page 591. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If it be true—and I have no doubt that it is 
true—that in the area where there is competition there is a 
production of a million and a half tons and an importation of 
only 140,000 tons, will the Senator from Pennsylvania explain 
to us why it is that these purchasers of pig iron are not im- 
porting more than they are importing, if they can buy it so 
much cheaper than they can buy the American product? 

Mr. REED. They can not buy it cheaper, because the Ameri- 
cans are trying to hold their trade and have been selling away 
below cost. That is proven by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The steel companies that make this pig iron 
have not been selling thejr product at below cost. 

Mr. REED. The people who sell the pig iron along the 
Atlantic coast have been selling at several dollars a ton below 
their cost of production. That is proven by the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Suppose this entire 140,000 tons were shut 
out, so that not a ton of it could come in. To what extent 
would that increase the price of pig iron along the Atlautic 
coast? 

Mr. REED. The price immediately would go up to at least 
the cost of production, which they are not getting now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What would that be? 

Mr. REED. Around $26 or $27. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As compared with what? 

Mr. REED. With $21 at present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Therefore the cost to the consumer of pig 
iron would be increased $5 or $6 a ton where there is com- 
petition. 

Mr. REED. Absolutely. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator contend that in view of an 
increase of $5 or $6 a ton, where there is competition, by the 
elimination of that competition the price in the inland territory 
would not increase at least a part of that $5 or $6 per ton, so 
that there would be a general average of prices throughout the 
United States? 

Mr. REED. I most certainly do, because the decline in prices 
on the seacoast has not caused a decline of the prices in the 
interior. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the steel manufacturers who purchase 
pig iron would get $5 or $6 more a ton for their product, could 
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they not ship it further and pay greater freight rates in order 
to obtain that increased price, and would not the competition 
of the steel companies producing their own pig iron or steel be 
more injurious to the industry along the Atlantic coast than 
this 140,000 tons that come in? 

Mr. REED. No; because they are separated by the rates they 
have to pay on the railroads. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But those rates would be absorbed by the 
increase of $5 a ton. 

Mr. REED. It still remains the fact that the normal output 
of the Atlantic coast furnaces would be sold on the Atlantic 
coast, where it has been for a century and a half. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, if the producers of the pig 
iron in the Pittsburgh district have to pay $5 a ton to ship their 
product 200 miles, if they can get $5 more per ton by shipping 
it a hundred miles farther and a hundred miles closer to the 
coast, at a comparatively increased freight rate, would it not 
pay them to ship their product 300 miles at $7.50 a ton and get 
$2.50 extra as additional profit? 

Mr. REED. There is no good speculating on that, because 
the case is conclusively proved and the difference in cost of 
production has been proven. ‘The fact is that they are at pres- 
ent selling below cost of production or else they have gone out 
of business. Every requirement laid down by the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Borau] in his statement as to what is necessary to 
justify an increase in an industrial rate has been complied with. 
If we want to speculate on what might happen and who might 
sell, of course we are in an endless controversy. But if there 
ever was a plain case for a tariff on an import commodity, it is 
here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, coming back to the statement 
which I have just made, which is a reply to the statement 
originally made by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep| 
that there would be no increase in the price of pig iron in the 
noncompetitive area, I wish to use his own illustration. If pig 
iron will immediately become worth $5 or $6 a ton more on the 
Atlantic coast than it is now by the elimination of this compe- 
tition, then the producers of domestic pig iron for sale as a 
surplus above their own needs which is being turned out by the 
steel companies would be able, in my judgment, to add at least 
$2.50 per ton to the price of their product and ship it 100 miles 
nearer the Atlantic coast and still undersell the domestic prod- 
So that, in my judg- 


uct turned out by the merchant furnaces. 
ment, they would be in a worse condition after that situation 
had been developed than they are now, because they would have 
certainly more competition than 140,000 tons or even 300,000 or 
400.000 tons that might come in from foreign countries. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. « 

Mr. NORRIS. What is there to hinder them from adding 
the full tariff? Why should they not add it all? 

Mr. BARKLEY. There would be nothing to hinder them 
except that they now ship practically 200 miles and pay $5 
freight rate. Then if they could ship 100 miles farther, they 
might be required to pay $2.50 more freight, which would 
reduce their profits that much. Of course, they might cut the 
price that is being obtained on the Atlantic seaboard or they 
might be able to undersell anyway. 

Mr. NORRIS. They will add the freight and they will add 
the tariff if they can. If we remove the competition by increas- 
ing the tariff and placing an embargo or erecting a steel wall, 
we extend the territory over which the domestic producers can 
operate, and they will go clear to the coast. They will add all 
of the tariff, and if we make the tariff high enough we will 
completely obliterate these people along the coast and put them 
entirely out of business, and it would bring about a situation 
much worse for them than they are in at the present time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator has, to much better advantage 
than I could, illustrated the point I had in mind. If we raise 
the level of prices of pig iron in the United States we neces- 
sarily enlarge the area which can be covered by any manufac- 
turer, no matter whether it is the Steel Corporation or whether 
it is a furnace that makes a merchant quality of pig iron. It 
is utterly impossible to convince me that increasing the price of 
pig iron in any part of the United States does not increase it on 
the average. Every increase that is made will increase the 
returns of those who are turning out 6,500,000 tons of pig iron 
for sale as a surplus to a much larger extent, in my judgment, 
than it would benefit those who are producing pig iron as a 
primary industry. 
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Pig iron is the basis for all iron and steel manufacture. Pig 
iron is the raw product that goes into the manufacture of all 
kinds of steel. It goes into the manufacture of rails, of struc- 
tural iron that goes into the construction of every building, and 
into every bridge and every farm implement. The amount of 
iron and steel now used in the construction of farm implements 
is much larger than it was 10, 20, or 30 years ago. I can re- 
member when almost every agricultural implement on the farm 
contained a considerable part of wood, but now almost entirely 
agricultural implements are made out of steel and iron, of which 
pig iron is the raw material. 

Any increase that is placed upon the price of pig iron neces- 
sarily is reflected in an increase in the price of all the things 
into which steel and iron go, either as the raw product or as 
the finished material. It necessarily increases the price of every 
carpenter’s tool, every handsaw, every drill, every implement of 
husbandry. Every conceivable instrument or tool made out of 
iron or steel will be affected by it. 

I can not understand, as I said a moment ago, how there is 
any justification for an increase in the tariff fixed by the presi- 
dential proclamation at 75 cents per ton to $1.12% per ton, and 
based upon the condition of the industry in the country I can 
not understand how there is any justification for any tariff 
whatever on pig iron. Therefore I hope the amendment I have 
offered, reducing the rate to 75 cents per ton as carried in the 
act of 1922, will be adopted. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I would like to ask 
the Senator from Pennsylvania what relation pig iron bears to 
cast-iron pipe? 

Mr. REED. Cast-iron pipe is a foundry product. It is made 
from foundry pig. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I want to read a letter which I 
received a few days ago from the mayor's office, Chelsea, Mass., 
dated September 9, 1929, as follows: 


CHELSEA, MAss., September 9, 1929. 
Hon, THOMAS J. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: The Senate Finance Committee having reported 
favorably on the House’s increase of 50 per cent on cast-iron pipe—from 
20 per cent to 30 per cent ad valorem—I wish to call your attention to 
the fact that such increase will cost the American people $11,250,000 a 
year, a fact either overlooked or ignored by the committee. 

My interest in this situation is twofold: First, the welfare of the 
citizens of my city and the country at large; second, the forthcoming 
erection of a $3,000,000 foundry in this city with an annual capacity of 
150,000 tons of cast-iron pipe. At least half of this output is intended 
for export, which clearly indicates that American-made cast-iron pipe 
can compete with the Belgian, French, or German product in foreign 
markets. That being so, surely American manufacturers can suffer little 
from foreign competition in the domestic market when they are protected 
by a 20 per cent duty, approximately $2.50 per ton. 

The inevitable result of such increase in duty would be a corresponding 
increase in the price of cast-iron pipe, the yearly consumption of which 
is 1,500,000 tons in this country. Public utility corporations will thus 
pay $3,750,000 per year more for cast-iron pipe, which will be passed 
along to gas and water consumers, average citizens, and householders, 
Furthermore, these utilities now have 50,000,000 tons of cast-iron pipe 
in use, which they will be permitted to mark up on their books to the 
extent of $125,000,000. Since these corporations are allowed by law to 
charge rates which will insure a reasonable return, at least 6 per cent, 
on the value of their properties, consumers will pay $7,500,000 a year 
more for gas and water. 

If the cast-iron pipe manufacturers and utility corporations actually 
need this additional income of $11,250,000 a year, the people will not 
begrudge it to them. But do they need it? 

The United States Cast Iron Pipe Co., which manufactures over 50 
per cent of the domestic production, earned an average of 32 per cent 
per annum on its common stock for the period 1923-1927. As to the 
utility corporations, their earnings have grown so enormous that the 
skyrocketing of their stocks on the New York Stock Exchange has become 
such a common occurrence that it no longer excites comment. To further 
enrich these giant monopolies at the expense of the already overburdened 
public would be a travesty of justice. 

Investigation will convince you that no good reason exists for placing 
this additional heavy burden upon the American home. Should you 
become so convinced, I trust, Senator, that you will not only vote against 
the proposed increase on cast-iron pipe but will use your influence to 
defeat it. 

Respectfully, 
LAWRENCE F. QuiGLEy, Mayor. 
I want to inquire of the Senator from Pennsylvania also 


whether at the present time there are any exports of pig iron? 
Mr. REED. I believe not, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I omitted to state a while 
ago in my remarks what I intended to state, that last year 
there were 84,000 tons of exports, representing about three- 
fifths the amount of the imports. Those exports have increased 
from 32,000 tons in 1923 to 84,622 tons in 1928. 

Mr. REED. That is true; but from the district about which 
we are talking where the imports come in competition there are 
no exports. The exports referred to are those made in the 
northern central region. There are no exports from the At- 
lantic coast. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator tell us the distance from 
the point of production to the point of consumption in Canada? 

Mr. REED. No; I do not know. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is he able to tell us whether it is farther 
or nearer than the Atlantic coast? 

Mr. REED. Oh, very much farther. 
across the border. 
considerable export. 

Now, to answer the Senator from Montana, cast-iron pipe is 
covered in paragraph 327. It is true there are some large com- 
panies engaged in making it. The price of cast-iron pipe has 
been and still is very much greater than that of merchant pig. 
There is a general relationship. Cast-iron pipe practicaily 
altogether is made out of pig iron, it is true; but it is a further 
product and the conditions of competition are wholly different. 
Competition in cast-iron pipe comes practically all from France. 

Mr. WALSH of. Montana. I realize it is different, but I was 
simply calling attention to the fact that the duty on pig iron 
must of necessity be reflected in the price of cast-iron pipe. 

Mr. REED. I am not sure that that would be so. 

Mr, KEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There is another matter I want 
to address to the Senator from Pennsylvania, and then I shall 
be glad to yield to the Senator from New Jersey. I have here 
a copy of the Iron Age for August 29, 1929, containing an 
article entitled “Large Steel Exports Continue—Seven Months’ 
Total Largest Since 1921—Gain Over 1928 in Rolled and Fin- 
ished Was 19 Per Cent—Imports Heavier, Too.” I ask that the 
article and accompanying tables may be incorporated in the 
REcorD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none, and jt is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


LARGE STEEL Exports CONTINUE—SEVEN MONTHS’ ToTAL LARGEST SINCE 
1921—GAIN Over 1928 IN ROLLED AND FINISHED Was 19 Per CENT— 
IMPORTS HEAVIER, TOO 


WASHINGTON, August 29.—Aggregating 270,532 gross tons, exports of 
iron and steel products from the United States in July of the present 
year exceeded those of June, amounting to 247,811 tons, by 22,721 tons 
and were the largest since April, when they totaled 287,297 tons. For 
the seven months ended with July exports were 1,862,371 tons, or 
251,604 tons greater than last year, with a total of 1,610,371 tons. 
Exports in July of last year amounted to 253,405 tons. The daily 
average for July, 1929, was 8,727 tons, compared with 8,260 tons in 
June, 

Imports in July also showed an increase, rising to 71,378 tons from 
63,635 tons in June, a gain of 7,743 tons. For the first seven months 
they were 429,223 tons, a decrease of 18,432 tons under the imports of 
447,655 during the corresponding period of last year. Imports in July 
of last year were 53,567 tons. The daily average in July was 2,302 tons, 
against 2,121 tons in June. 

Of the 37 classes listed in the Iron Age export table, gains were 
made in outgoing shipments in 20, with losses in the remaining 17, 
when compared with exports in June. Pig-iron exports increased to 
7,777 tons from 38,101 tons and reflected an unusual situation in that 
outgoing shipments exceeded imports, the latter amounting to only 
6,743 tons. Exports of scrap in July were 47,018 tons, against 42,816 
tons. 

In the finished lines, galvanized sheets exported in July increased 
to 14,154 tons from 12,604 tons and exports of black steel sheets in- 
creased to 18,259 tons from 15,718 tons while exports or plates rose 
to 19,675 tons from 17,640 tons. Among the products showing declines 
were plain structural shapes which dropped to 29,946 tons from 31,268 
tons and tin plate, which fell to 16,875 tons from 18,041 tons, 

Pig iron was exported in July chiefly to Japan, 5,702 tons, and to 
Canada, 1,724 tons. Scrap exports were widely distributed, Canada 
taking 11,281 tons; Italy, 9,609 tons; Japan, 8,861 tons; Poland, 6,633 
tons; Germany, 4,900 tons; Spain, 2,347 tons, and Mexico, 2,007 tons. 

Of the 6,447 tons of casing and oil-line pipe exported, 2,112 tons 
went to Venezuela and 1,370 tons to Canada. Canada took 4,050 tons 
and the United Kingdom, 1,024 tons of the 10,773 tons of black welded 


A lot of it goes just 
Up in the Detroit neighborhood there is 


Is there objection? The Chair 
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pipe exported. Of the 17,183 tons of steel bars exported, 8,433 tons 
went to Canada, 2,688 tons to the United Kingdom, and 2,265 tons to 
Japan. Canada took 26,601 tons of the plain structural shapes and 
4,334 tons of the tin-plate shipments, while China took 
tin plate and Japan, 1,994 tons. 
tons, went to Canada. 
Philippine Islands was the largest buyer of galvanized sheets, taking 
3,302 tons, Canada taking 2,546 tons. Exports of black steel sheets to 
Canada were 7,5 The exports of 


7 


2,737 tons of 
The great bulk of steel plates, 16,931 


7,559 tons, while Japan took 3,624 tons. 
black steel sheets to Canada were 7,559 tons, while Japan took 3,624 
tons. The exports of steel rails, amounting to 9,999 tons, were dis- 
tributed rather evenly, Argentina taking 1,857 tons; Chile, 1,609 tons; 
Mexico, 1,413 tons and Canada, 1,128 tons. Japan took only 175 tons. 

Total exports to Canada in July were 118,069 tons. For the seven 
months ended with July, shipments to Canada amounted to 792,942 
tons, compared with 633,877 tons for the corresponding period of last 
year. This gain was almost two-thirds of the total gain to all coun- 
tries. Exports to Japan in July totaled 31,330 tons; for the first seven 
months they were 218,072 tons, compared with 214,541 tons during the 
like period of last year. 

While there were gains made in imports in only 10 of the 26 classes 
as against 15 losses, with no incoming shipments in either month of 
telegraph and telephone wire, the increased movement in July as com- 
pared with June was due to the sharp rise in receipts of structural 
shapes, amounting to 18,247 tons as against 12,274 tons. Pig iron 
imports dropped from 11,396 tons in June. 

Of the incoming shipments of structural shapes, Belgium provided 
9,322 tons; Germany, 4,434 tons, and France, 4,233 tons. France 
supplied 6,213 tons of the 6,383 tons of cast-iron pipe imported. Of 
the 3,209 tons of steel bars imported, 1,550 tons came from Sweden, 
682 tons from Belgium, 407 tons from France, and 359 tons from Ger- 
many. 

Canada was the source of 2,799 tons of the 5,213 tons of ferroman- 
ganese imported; Norway, 1,212 tons, and the United Kingdom, 1,077 
tons. Soviet Russia provided 41,355 tons of the 48,406 tons of man- 
ganese concentrates imported; Brazil, 4,077 tons, and India, 2,844 tons. 
The principal countries from which products were imported in July were 
Belgium, 15,497 tons; France, 13,556 tons; Canada, 13,305 tons, and 
Germany, 13,163 tons. In June no country furnished as much as 
13,000 tons, 


Exports of iron and steel from the United States 
{In gross tons] 
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FE IR 6 cscccirniatd ncaccisenitopiaanmesenaidiaiiaaiaiiod 7, 777 
Ferromanganese. 40 
ait eae reoke ciel eceaaald 47,018 
Pig iron, ferroalloys and scrap_...........- 5A, 835 
Ingots, blooms, billets, sheet bar........-- 1, 236 
ahha niikdiniiinstinanadeidaanitiascagieasnel 13, 976 
|, ee 5, 822 
ee BU on oc mcccasnncedadcsas 21, 034 
III cath ntant caisnccienaienmnibaaedancanee 17, 183 
Alloy steel bars_. 547 
Iron bars........- 167 
Plates, iron and ste 19, 675 
Sheets, galvanized _ 14, 154 
Sheets, black steel_ 18, 259 
OS) eee aes 1, 428 
Hoops, bands, strip steel................-- 4, 734 
ee CRI. cncccdmacguccenenned 16, 875 | 
Structural shapes, plain material___......- 29, 946 | 
Structural material, fabricated. -.........- 10, 392 | 
I ae ieee aaictena sade sccstalnaal 9, 999 
Rail fastenings, switches, frogs, ete........ 3, 102 | 
I I iicarkaea niece ckcacnecsdekeAteoncenacihs 1, 746 | 
Casing and oil-line pipe._.............-.-- 6, 447 
Black and galvanized welded pipe........- 14, 880 
Malleable iron screwed pipe fittings....... 1, 070 
SE rE hint sndcchitigitineneedstnuauniina 3, 591 
Barbed wire and woven wire fencing-.-..-- 5, 695 
Wire cloth and screening--...............-- 125 
III i ican ceucniialisasensneniniscitedeeenaiionies 736 | 386 4, 658 
TPIT NII sinus atin cchenessndaginlaain cchchietatigebtiaieitatie 1, 352 | 1, 425 9, 210 
Other nails and tacks--..................- 1, 033 | 837 6, 382 
ss 6: lonsshcerdt hati hina nahaieiailiapiaaeniinl 37 | 64 220 
Bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers, except 

SN inesd arditindesns te ces actinnteldaanineinaiestnidlimtiatannteil 1, 232 1, 262 9, 359 
Rolled and finished steel--................. 184, 405 171, 939 |1, 333, 217 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings................ 3, 849 2,490 | 20,944 
Chal WOON GE GENE cendcccnncncsccausen 1, 645 928 14, 112 
NE  phcedisccrcsciitettreiaittidtndlacmaaii 901 | 776 7, 980 
SERIE CN cresnsincechhenpesvaneakidlniinsauniis 56} = 1, 097 7, 265 
Ps bcneratinn actmttiakunminntieianent | 1, 168 8, 252 
Castings and forgings bs } 6, 459 58, 553 
ME iis schecittiieiiesscciccsnitbitiibniictiiiapinataail 1, 683 11, 303 

Total 253, 405 


eo Scuncncaesscocescorssnceussscs 270, 532 


1, 862, 371 1, 610, 767 
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Imports of tron and steel into the United States 
[In gross tons] 


July 7 = ended 


y 


Pig iron ; 
Ferromanganese !_._. 
Ferrosilicon # 
Ferrochrome 4 


Pig iron, ferroalloys, and scrap 

Steel ingots, blooms, billets, and slabs 

Wire rods 

Semifinished steel__.. 

Rails and splice bars. 

Structural shapes - ---.. 

Boiler and other plates. 

Sheets and saw plates -- 

Steel bars 

Bar iron 

Hoops, bands, and cotton ties__- 

Tubular products (wrought) -... 

Nails, tacks, staples 800 »8 

Tin plate 751 

Bolts, nuts, rivets, and washers. 9 154 

Round iron and steel wire 2, 440 

Barbed wire 1, 975 

Flat wire, strip steel 1, 339 

Steel telegraph and telephone wire c 153 

Wire rope and strand 971 

Other wire 320 

Rolled and finished steel 245, 726 

Cast-iron pipe 39, 248 

Castings and forgings 1, 964 
447, 655 
105, 364 

1, 415, 669 

31, 386 


193, 565 
32, 657 
1, 288 


53, 567 | 429, 223 
21,447 | 214, 008 
183, 256 |1, 769, 154 
4 12, 111 


Manganese ore !___- 
Iron ore 
Magnesite (dead burned) .......-..--...-- | 





1 Manganese content only. Silicon content only. * Chromium content only. 


Destination of iron and steel exports from the United States 
{In gross tons] 


January through 


June, 
1929 


July, 


July, 
1929 92 


Country of destination 


| 
139, 449 | 


Canada and Newfoundland- 117, 056 
Cuba | 4, 624 
Guatemala § 335 
Honduras. ..------ 736 
Mexico... 10, 876 6, 999 
Ps nama. 1, 040 1, 248 | 
234 307 


North and Central America 


and West Indies 143, 303 958, 054 
793, 777 
42, 199 
4, 776 
7, 222 4, 459 
57,991 46, 796 
11, 001 9, 756 
4, 675 2, 218 
13, 082 4, 881 
17, 390 19, 383 
5, 941 5, 370 


~ 244,022 | 255, 716 


121, 410 772, 689 
636, 192 
37, 535 
6, 099 





118, 163 | 100, 358 
6, 289 
264 


508 


1, 662 514 
2, 127 4, 348 
759 | 575 


Other West Indies_.......-- 
Other Central America 








27,026 | 38, 366 | 
8,420} 6,544 
4, 681 9, 527 
2,879 | 4, 157 
2,723 7,391 
2, 365 900 | 

374 354 | 
5, 189 9, 239 | 

395 254 | 


South America 


Argentina “60, 208 57, 746 


Brazil- - 


31, 599 
165 

1, 564 
766 
10, 495 
168 

7, 406 
182 


229, 557 


181, 973 
8, 987 


1,949 
13, 490 
17,741 
74, 765 

1,740 
54, 396 

2, 284 

2, 243 
37, 316 

23, 633 
416, 906 | 
4, 790 
46, 091 
44, 273 
11, 628 

218, 072 
8, 488 
58, 353 


Germany 

Italy. i 
Netherlands- 

Poland and Danzig 
a 
Soviet Russia----- 159 
United Kingdom -- 5, 455 
Other Europe , 295 5, 239 


I a ik a Lie a "59, 388 | 46, 982. 


British Malaya 382 | 85 
I i ceases = 4, 740 | 4, 587 
Netherland East Indies-_... 7,452 | 3, 260 
India and Ceylon 382 1,440 
aps 31, 330 27, 558 
Kwantung 617 609 
Philippine Islands.......... 11, 302 5, 078 
Australia 2, 116 2, 593 13, 563 
New Zealand one 2, 937 
Other Asia and Far East... _| 925 | 3h 8, 71 


RUB sie ncencoticnemeccceed y{ a 13, 832 | 
Union of South Africa. -_..-. 5, 361 
5, 780 
1,432 
1, 259 

1, 862, 371 


52, 375 
1, 432 


31, 464 
13, 455 
391, 346 
3, 856 
64, 258 
17, 741 
14, 326 
<14, 541 
4,479 
55, 226 
9, 195 
1, 211 
6, 513 


~~ 9,048 


3, $13 
3, 411 

790 
1, 029 


1, 610, 767 








40, 189 
442 

€, 723 

3 690 











1, 029 
1, 100 
288 
__ 333. 


27, 811 





Mozambique..-- 
Other Africa 








253, 405, 
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United States imports of iron and steel products 
[In gross tons) 


Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria . - 
Czechoslovakia_ 
ae 


British India... 
Japan 


63, 635 





Mr. WALSH of } Montana. I want to call the especial atten- 
tion of the Senator from Pennsylvania to the following state- 
ment in the article: 

Pig iron was exported in July chiefly to Japan, 
Canada, 1,724 tons. 


Can the Senator tell us where that pig iron came from that 
went to Japan? 

Mr. REED. I can not. I have no idea. I never heard of it 
before and I can not imagine, unless it was some special kind of 
pig iron, how in the world they ever could get it there because it 
would cost twice as much to lay down American pig iron in 
Japan as Indian pig iron, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
cial kind of pig iron.” 

Mr. REED. There are all kinds of pig iron—steel-making pig 
iron, various kinds of gray iron, ordinary foundry pig, basic 
iron, Bessemer iron, and so forth. It would take all day and 
exhaust my knowledge very quickly if I undertook to give a 
catalogue of them. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. I simply want to say to the Senator that as com- 
panies in which I am interested in the State of New Jersey use 
nearly $2,000,000 worth of cast-iron pipe a year, I am thoroughly 
familiar with the cast-iron pipe market. I have bought French 
cast-iron pipe for $10 a ton less than I could buy cast-iron pipe 
made in the State of New Jersey 75 or 80 miles away from where 
it was to be laid. 

It costs as much to ship from Florence, N. J., to the other side 
of New York a ton of cast-iron pipe as it does to bring it from 
France. Therefore it would cost a good deal more to take the 
pipe to Quincy, Mass., than it would to bring it there from 
France. If we wish to encourage American manufacturers, if 
we wish to have Americans employed in making this pipe, we 
must increase the duty when we come to cast-iron pipe or else 
all along the seaboard we shall find that the cast-iron pipe 
industry will be absolutely destroyed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I wonder it the 
Senator from New Jersey could tell us whether the 5,702 tons of 
pig iron that in the month of July went to Japan were not 
produced upon the Atlantic coast, passed through the Panama 
Canal, and across the ocean to Japan? 

Mr. KEAN. I do not think so, because, of course, pig iron 
made in New Jersey and made in eastern Pennsylvania is of 
better quality for foundry purposes than that which is made 
in Ohio. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Could the Senator make a guess 
of any other vicinity in which pig iron is produced from which 
it could be transported to Japan at less cost than it could be 
transported from New Jersey and Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KEAN. No, I could not; but I could make a guess— 


5,702 tons, and to 


The Senator spoke about a “ spe- 


I now yield to the Senator from 


| because I have had something to do with that—that a large 


part of the pig iron made in the vicinity of Detroit is shipped 
across to Windsor and is made into automobiles and yarious 
things of that kind. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That might be so in case of expor- 
tations to Canada, but I was speaking about exportations to 
Japan. The Senator from New Jersey can not think of any 
vicinity other than New Jersey and Pennsylvania from which 
pig iron could be shipped at less cost to Japan? 

Mr. KEAN. It might possibly be shipped from the Pacific 
coast. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
production of pig iron on the 


Does the Senator know of the 
-acific coast anywhere? 











1929 


Mr. KEAN. I have heard that there are two furnaces there. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Where? 

Mr. KEAN. I think there is one in Oregon and one in Utah. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But Utah is 700 miles from the 
Pacific coast. 

Mr. KEAN. Yes; and I think that would be a pretty good 
lift over the mountains, in view of the freight cost, the same as 
in the case of shipments over the Alleghenies. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I was exceedingly interested in 
the debate—I was going to say the controversy; but I can not 
call it that, because it is educational in its nature—that has been 
going on between the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] and 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean]. It is quite evident 
from* the suggestion of the Senator from New Jersey that he 
knows a great deal about this subject, particularly as to the pro- 
duction of pig iron. I should like to ask the Senator, just to 
get the benefit of his information, a question. As I understand, 
he has had considerable experience in the production of cast- 
iron pipe. Where do the Senator and the company in which he 
is interested get the pig iron out of which they make their 
product, or do they make cast-iron pipe out of pig iron? 

Mr. KEAN. I am not interested in cast-iron-pipe foundries. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood the Senator was. 

Mr. KEAN. No; I am not interested in cast-iron-pipe found- 
ries, but I can tell the Senator where the foundries get pig iron. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. KEAN. They buy some of it from Pennsylvania, and 
some of it comes by water from Alabama. They take it in dif- 
ferent qualities of pig iron so as to get a different metallic 
structure. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of what factory is the Senator from New 
Jersey speaking now? Is it in his State? 

Mr. KEAN. I am speaking of factories in my State. 

Mr. NORRIS. Those factories get some of their pig iron, did 
the Senator say, from California? 

Mr. KEAN. Oh, no; I said they got it from Alabama. lt 
comes by water. Some of it comes from Alabama, some of it 
comes from Pennsylvania, and some of it comes from New 
Jersey. The foundries mix the different qualities of pig iron. 

Mr. NORRIS. Do they not get any pig iron from India and 
Great Britain? 

Mr. KEAN. They get some from France; and they have 
gotten some of it sometimes from other places. 

Mr. NORRIS. Where do they get the bulk of it? 
does most of it come from? 

Mr. KEAN. Most of it comes from New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Alabama. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, as a matter of fact, those who use pig 
iron, at least those who use it to make cast-iron pipe— 

Mr. KEAN. They have been buying a little from France and 
Belgium and Great Britain. 

Mr. NORRIS. But, I understand the Senator to say the bulk 
of the pig iron which they use comes from Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Alabama? 

Mr. KEAN. Yes; it has come from there heretofore. 

Mr. NORRIS. When did they change to a different place 
from which to buy the raw product? 


Where 





Mr. KEAN. When the British reduced their prices on pig 
iron. 

Mr. NORRIS. When was that? 

Mr. KEAN. That was after the World War. 

Mr. NORRIS. Since the war, then, the companies making 


cast-iron pipe have not been getting their raw material, their 
pig iron, from New Jersey or from Pennsylvania or from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. KEAN. They have been getting some of it from those 
sources, but not to the same extent as formerly. I can not give 
the figures. 

Mr. NORRIS. Iam trying to get a correct picture of the situ- 
ation. Can the Senator tell what proportion they import and 
What proportion they get from domestic production? 

Mr. KEAN. I can not. I am a buyer of pipe and not 
maker of pipe. 

Mr. NORRIS. Althongh the Senator is a buyer of pipe, in- 
stead of a maker of pipe, probably he can give us valuable 
information about it anyway, because of his knowledge as a 
buyer. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. Presicent, out of the abun- 
dance of information of the Senator from New Jersey on this 
subject, I should like to inquire of him whether they export 
any cast-iron pipe from New Jersey? 

Mr. KEAN. No. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The same source o* information, 
the Iron Age, of July 25, 1929, tells us as follows: 


LXXI 330 
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In the pig-iron market the broadening scope of southern competition 
reflects « decline in Birmingham consumption and a _ corresponding 
need for business from other markets. The Alabama subsidiary of the 
Steel Corporation is shipping against orders for 50,000 tons each from 
a New Jersey cast-iron pipe plant and a Pacific coast steel works, and 
has booked 12,000 tons for delivery in Japan. 


Mr. KEAN. I am glad that they were able to make the pipe 
in New Jersey and ship it to Japan. I can net understand how 
they can do it, but I am very glad they were able to do it. It 
gave the workmen in New Jersey something to do at any rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would seem as if they were not 
in deadly need of an increase in the duty. 

Mr. KEAN. I am only telling the Senator what I personally 
know. Two years ago I was able to buy more than a half mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of pipe on the dock at Newark, N. J., at 
$10 less per ton than I could buy it from the cast-iron pipe 
people. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator mean to say that he has 
been patronizing a foreign manufacturer of pig iron? 

Mr. KEAN. I do. I buy pipe where I can buy it cheapest 
for the benefit of the public. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator’s reputation for being a good 
business man has been enhanced by that statement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I notice that the Tariff Com- 
mission, in the document which has been furnished all of us, 
says that importations of cast-iron pipe have been comparatively 
small, being a little over 6 per cent. 

Mr. KEAN. That is because the importations only affect the 
seaboard. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has said that the people who 
manufacture cast-iron pipe in his State often buy their product 
in California. 

Mr. KEAN. Oh, no; the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. NORRIS. I believe I am; I asked the Senator that 
question once before. They buy it in Alabama—— 

Mr. KEAN. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And in Pennsylvania. 
water, does it? 

Mr. KEAN. Pennsylvania is only across the Delaware River 
from the foundries. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator mean to say that, so far as 
his observation goes, the figures are wrong which the Tariff 
Commission gives to us the effect that only 6 per cent of the 
cast-iron pipe used is imported? 

Mr. KEAN. I have not seen those figures. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is stated that in 1927 the ratio of imports 
to domestic production of comparable grades was 6.15 per cent. 

Mr. KEAN. Nearly all of that pipe, Mr. President, was used 
on the Atlantie seaboard. 

Mr. NORRIS. This report also states that practically all of 
it comes from France. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have here the Iron Age 
for August, 1915, and I find on page 426, under the Iron and 
Steel Market, the following paragraph: 


That does not go by 


Aggressive selling of Alabama iron has further accentuated com- 
petition in northern markets. Southern foundry iron is now being 
freely quoted at $13, Birmingham, for deliveries in the Chicago dis- 
trict, and that price has been shaded 50 cents a ton in one large trans- 
action. The attention of southern producers has also been turned to 
Europe, following the receipt of inquiries for pig iron for shipment to 
Italy. 


So the Alabama iron producers are considering the exporta- 
tion of iron to Italy. They are already supplying a certain 
quantity of it in the Chicago market. I have here also a leaf 
from the Iron Trade Review of January 17, 1929, in which I 
find on the editorial page this language: 


{From the Iron Trade Review, January 17, 1929] 


American pig-iron producers have a great advantage over those of 
Europe in the fact only 1.80 to 1.85 tons of domestic ore is necessary 
in making a ton of pig iron, while in many European pig-iron districts 
2.22 to 2.50 tons of ore is needed for a ton of iron. 


There are Other comments on the general subject of iron, but 
that is the one to which I desire to call the attention of the 
Senate. 

I also have a clipping from a trade paper called American 
Metal Market, of January 19, 1929, the titie of which is “ Fair 
Volume of Pig Iron Inquiry Out.” After going on and stating 
the general conditions in the pig-iron industry, I find the fol- 


| lowing paragraph : 


Members of the trade are still reluctant to discuss the ultimate effect 
of the proposes increase of $3 a ton in the duty on pig iron. 
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That was back in January, when there was talk of a $3 
increase, and I think such an increase had been requested before 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 


It is pointed out, however, that the Dutch and Indian iron arriving 
here are commanding a premium of $1.50 to $2 a ton over the American 
iron, and for this reason the demand for an increase in the duty on 
this iron does not reflect conditions which under ordinary circumstances 
could be made the basis of a complaint in respect to either dumping or 
competition. In the absence of opposition to the demands by the con- 
sumers of the iron it is likely that an increased duty may be obtained 
which would check the importation. 


There is a statement from a trade journal published last Janu- 
ary, contemplating a possible increase of $3 a ton in the pig-iron 
duty, that imported Dutch and Indian pig iron enjoys a premium 
of from $1.50 to $2 a ton over American iron. 

Mr. President, I have said all I wish to say about this matter, 
and I am ready for a vote, so far as I am concerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. REED. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. COUZENS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. Some of 
the Senators are not present who desire to vote on this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Michigan 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher 
Barkley Frazier 
Black George 
Blaine Glenn 

Blease Goff 

Borah Goldsborough 
Bratton Gould 

Brock Greene 
Brookhart Hale Norbeck 
Broussard Harris Norris 
Capper Harrison Nye 
Caraway Hastings Oddie 
Connally Hatfield Overman 
Copeland Hawes Phipps 
Couzens Hayden Pine 
Cutting Hebert Ransdell 
Dale Heflin Reed 
Deneen Howell Sackett 
Edge Johnson Schall 
Fess Jones Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BarKLEy] to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is adopted there will be no opportunity to 
reach a compromise between that and the $1.50 offered by the 
committee, as I understand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
question then will 
amended. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Which will make it 75 cents, as I understand. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Or the House rate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Which is 75 cents? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question will be between the 
House rate and the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky, 
which is 75 cents. 

Mr. HEFLIN. As I understand, the rate offered by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is 75 cents? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five cents; and the House 
rate is $1.12%. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And the President, upon the recommendation 
of the Tariff Commission, recommended $1.12%. The only way 
to get a compromise between 75 cents and $1.121%4 is to vote 
down_the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BarKLry] to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. REED. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JONES (when his name was called). The senior Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] had to leave the Chamber 
for the afternoon, and I promised to take care of him. Not 
knowing how he would vote on this question, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). The senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] is unavoidably detained. 
I have a general pair with that Senator, which I transfer to 
the junicr Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], and will vote. I 
vote “yea.” 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 


If the amendment is agreed to, the 
be upon the committee amendment as 
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Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. RoBinson] to 
the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Saipstreap] and will 
vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WAGNER (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Patrrerson]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. McMaster] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gitterr] with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr, Dit]; = 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BincHaM] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. GLass]; and 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] with the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. PitrmMan]. 

The result was announced—yeas 48, nays 30, as follows: 
YEAS—48 

McKellar 
McNar 
Norbec 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Pine 
Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
NAYS—30 
Goldsborough Kean 
Gould Kendrick 
Greene Keyes 
Hale Metcalf 
Hastings Moses 
Hatfield Oddie 
Hebert Phipps 
Heflin Ransdell 
NOT VOTING—16 


Patterson 
Pittman 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookbart 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 


Copeland 
Cutting 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Howell 
Johnson 
La Follette 


Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Broussard 
Couzens 
Dale 
Deneen 
Edge 

Fess 
Glenn 
Goff 


Reed 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 


Allen 
Bingham 
Dill Kin Robinson, Ark. Warren 

Gillett McMaster Robinson, Ind. Watson 

So Mr. BarKLEY’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is upon agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am exceedingly anxious, 
and I am certain my colleagues upon this side of the Chamber 
are equally anxious, that the consideration of the pending bill be 
expedited in every possible way. I am going to make a propo- 
sition for a limitation of debate upon amendments to the para- 
graphs contained in this schedule, except the paragraphs cover- 
ing manganese and structural iron and steel. 

I propose a unanimous-consent agreement that on all para- 
graphs except those having to do with manganese and struc- 
tural iron and steel no Senator shall speak more than 10 
minutes for or against any amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. COUZENS. I object. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Michi- 
gan if there is some particular item in which he may be inter- 
ested that if it is excepted along with manganese and structural 
iron and steel, will he then withdraw his objection? 

Mr. COUZENS. I will not withdraw my objection unless the 
Senator includes the whole bill. I object to any one group tak- 
ing out certain items in which they are interested and having 
unlimited debate, and putting a restriction on other items in 
which other Senators may be interested. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator understands that there are 
some items as to which there will be very much more debate 
than as to others. I think most of the items can be discussed 
in 10-minute speeches. There are some of them which could not 
be covered in 10-minute speeches, If the Senator would point 
out any other item which he thinks we ought to except by the 
unanimous-consent agreement, I would be very glad to incorpo- 
rate it in my suggestion. 

Mr. COUZENS. If the Senator will incorporate in his sug- 
gestion all the paragraphs, and not pick out the metal schedule, 
I will be glad to consider it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will say to the Senator that when we reach 
another schedule I shall be very glad to make a similar request 
excepting possibly one or two items, as I have as to this schedule, 
which all of us agree would require more discussion than 10 
minutes would permit, 


Glass 


Shipstead 
Jones 


Swanson 
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Mr. COUZENS. I would like to have the bill expedited in 
every way possible, but it should be left to the judgment of 
individual Senators as to whether they place sufficient im- 
portance on an item or not, and it should not be left to any 
leaders. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 56, line 5, before the words 
“per ton,” to strike out “75 cents” and insert “$1,” so as to 
read: 

Spiegeleisen containing more than 1 per cent of carbon, $1 per ton. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I should like to inquire from 
somebody who is responsible for this increase what the reason 
for it is. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, this is the same problem we had 
as to pig iron. Spiegeleisen is made in a blast furnace. It 
contains a small percentage of manganese. The definition in the 
bill is that any pig iron containing manganese of less than 30 
per cent is considered spiegeleisen, and containing over 30 per 
cent, it is considered ferromanganese. 

The same reasons which apply to the action of the Tariff 
Commission and the President and the Finance Committee apply 
to this item, but, of course, I realize that those who control the 
Senate at the present time are not affected by that. I do not 
see any use of prolonging the debate on it. 

May I say that the action just taken by the Senate on the 
pig-iron amendment furnishes clear evidence to the American 
people of what was meant by the tariff plank in the Democratic 
platform; it shows what was meant by a competitive tariff, 
the thing that was announced in that platform. 

When we have a condition where it is proven by the Tariff 
Commission that the cost of production here is $7 more than 
in our principal competing countries, and when the Senate will 
deliberately vote down a duty from $1.50 to 75 cents on that 
product, two things become apparent. One is that further dis- 
cussion from us who believe in protective tariffs is utterly wasted 
on the floor of the Senate. The other is that all the talk about 
a competitive tariff which would furnish equality of competi- 
tion between America and the nations of cheap labor abroad was 
all political eyewash. The actions of the Senate in this regard 
speak louder than words, and show just what was meant by that 
plank. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, without taking exception to 
anything the Senator from Pennsylvania has said, thougt not 
admitting it, I think it fair to include members of his own party, 
as well as Democrats, if the vote is to be taken as a criterion. 
I do not think it is fair continually for those on the other side 
to make out that their party is a unit on this proposition, and 
that we are but an obstruction element. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I realize that, and I hope my man- 
ner of dealing with it will not seem to imply anything more than 
a fundamental disagreement in policy. I grant that an Ameri- 
can may believe in free trade, and he may vote that belief here. 
He may think it is of more importance that we buy Indian pig 
iron and keep Indian coolies employed at 14 cents a day so that 
Americans can get cheap pig iron, than it is to have American 
industry manufacture that product and create that business 
activity here. Honest men disagree in that. 

If my friends on the other side believe in such a theory, I 
can differ, but I do not denounce, and I do not mean the vigor 
of my words to imply a denunciation. I differ very radically. 
I hope my colleagues will understand that that is all I am 
doing. 

Lir. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. The Senator has indicated that the vote 
just taken implies two things. I wonder if he would add to 
them that certain Senators from the Western States are doing 
more damage than all the communists in the country. 

Mr. REED. Yes; I quite believe that. 

Mr. BRATTON. That is the view of the Senator still? 

Mr. REED. Yes; I quite believe that. I do not think the 
communists are doing any damage at all, but I believe that the 
action of the Senate on such items as this, where the facts are 
proven beyond a doubt by their own Tariff Commission, is doing 
more damage to the stability and the structure of Ameri- 
can industry than anything which could be done by these un- 
worthy groups I have mentioned. 

Mr. President, I think the action of the Senate on the first 
two schedules and on the first item in the third schedule demon- 
strates the utter futility of any further argument from us. 


will the Senator yield? 


yield? 
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Mr. WALSH of will 
Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I dislike to interrupt the 
Senator, but I have talked with other Senators, and I find that, 
like me, they have not received a single, solitary letter from a 
constituent in their States about these items. I come from a 
great manufacturing State, where pig iron and these other 
articles are used, and I have not as yet received a single, soli- 
tary letter, and the impression I have gotten from the Senators 
with whom I have talked is that there are a limited number 
who are asking for these increases, and that there was not a 
popular, general demand. I think the Senator ought to inform 
the Senate to what extent and how general is the demand for 
the increases the committee has recommended. I venture to 
say that there are not six Senators on this floor who have 
received communications from any constituents in their States 
in reference to the items in this paragraph. That may be due 
to the fact that the petitioners felt that they presented their 
case before the committee and that that was sufficient, but it is 
a significant fact that in regard to an important commodity of 
the kind under discussion no appeals and no requests have 
come from any quarter asking us to support these recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. 


Mr. President, the 


REED. I think they must have thought the case had 
been made in the House, where there was extensive evidence, 
and before the Senate committee, and the case made by the 
Tariff Commission, and the action of the President all made it 
so clear that there was no doubt about the action of the 
Congress. 

The Senate to-day has canceled the action of the President 
based on years of examination of the Tariff Commission, based 
on a showing which would justify a $7 duty. 

I realize the utter futility of any further 
side. I sat still when request was made 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. No; just a moment. I sat still when the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. StmMons] proposed a limitation 
of debate. I would have been willing to see that unanimous- 
consent agreement entered into for this schedule or for all the 
others. I had hoped he would make his request apply to the 
entire bill and limit debate on the bill and every amendment to 
10 minutes. If that were done, we could pass the bill in a 
comparatively short time. 

You are going to have your way. Nothing we can do is going 
to make any difference, and whether we talk 10 minutes or 10 
hours is not going to change your votes. I had hoped that an 
agreement was going to be entered into as was asked by the 
Senator from North Carolina, 

I know perfectly well that there are points involved in this 
metal schedule which the brightest man -on earth could not 
comprehend after 10 minutes’ explanation. If anybody doubts 
that, let him read paragraph 367. and paragraph 368, where the 
tariff on clocks and watches is fixed. Nobody living could ex- 
plain those paragraphs in 10 minutes, nor could anybody living 
understand the explanation in 10 minutes. But what is the 
difference? The talk would be simply wasted. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. That is why I had hoped to see an agreement 
entered into. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. It is perfectly obvious, no matter what may 
be said about watches and clocks, that there is not going to be 
any increase in the duties, and what is the use of talking for 10 
minutes? 

Mr. REED. That is what I say; it would not make any 
difference whether we had a Tariff Commission report or 
whether we had the utmost eloquence in support of the committee 
action on watches and clocks, nobody would pay any attention 
to it. The coalition has made up its mind to knock out every 
increase in these industrial rates, and we might just as well go 
ahead and have done with it. Then the bill will go to con- 


argument on this 


| ference, and the House and the Senate will never agree, but we 


will at least be rid of it and can go on with our routine of 
business. 

Mr. HARRISON, 
Chair. 

The VICE 


Mr. BLEASE, and Mr. GOFF addressed the 
PRESIDENT. Does 
vania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED. I yield the fleor. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi is 
recognized, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mtr. President, now we will proceed along 
very rapidly since the Senator from Pennsylvania is so dis- 


the Senator from Pennsyl- 
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couraged—his statement almost makes me weep. 
know why he should feel so disheartened. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. As soon as he is defeated on this impor- 
tant steel item he wants to quit. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I notice the Senator did not actually weep; but 
the Senator will when the next election comes along. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, if I were running up in Pitts- 
burgh, I suppose, running against the Senator from Pittsburgh, 
I would be defeated; but before the average electorate of 
America, I think I could run pretty well with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, especially on the issues presented in the 
consideration of this tariff monstrosity. 

Mr. REED. The Senator would probably carry four States, 
as his party did last November. ; 

Mr. HARRISON. The election yesterday did not show that 
the Senator and his crowd are running very strong in certain 
cities and sections of the country at this time. If they are in- 
dicative of what is to happen, we would not lose four States. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not want to take the Senator off the 
floor, but we ought not get into a debate here over past transac- 
tions if we are going to take the rest of the afternoon for that 
purpose. I hope we may go ahead and do exactly what the 
Senator from Pennsylvania says we are going to do, and that is 
to write the bill. I have no objection to the Senator from 
Mississippi replying to the Senator from Pennsylvania, but I 
do hope that we can make progress, because we have to write 
the bill as it ought to be written. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President——~— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will give me just two min- 
utes, I will get through so that we may vote on this item. 

Mr. GOFF. I want to ask the Senator from Mississippi, as 
well as the Senator from Idaho, if it is not their view that the 
solution of the question lies with the coalition now to take the 
bill and write it to suit their views? 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, the Senator from West Virginia 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania are ready to quit and weep 
upon the shoulders of the Senate as soon as we finish with 
glass and steel. 

Mr. GOFF. 


I do not 


The Senator from Mississippi does not under- 
stand the meaning of the word “quit” if he applies it to any 
thought or action on my part. 


Mr. HARRISON. I am just trying to give the Senator some 
good advice before his election comes next year. 

Mr. GOFF. The Senator may keep that advice to himself, 
because we have only one State of Mississippi in the Union. 

Mr. HARRISON. And if we had 47 more like it we would 
certainly have an even greater country! [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, in the consideration of the bill we have reached 
the item called spiegeleisen, connected with steel, as to which 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Barkley] asked for some ex- 
planation for the increase. What response do we get? The 
Senator from Utah [Mr. SMoor] knows nothing about it, and he 
does not attempt to make any explanation. The Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Epcr] sits there quietly waiting for the time 
to come for him to go to France. The “Senator from Pitts- 
burgh,” in charge of the schedule, rises and says, “ What is the 
use to explain? We have been defeated, and we need not talk 
about these items any more.” 

The fact of the matter is that the Senator did not explain 
for the reason that the Tariff Commission in its summary states 
that larger quantities of spiegeleisen were imported in pre-war 
years than at present, largely from England, and with gradual 
changes in steel metallurgy imports, as well as total consump- 
tion in the United States, have not increased proportionately. 
There is no increase of rates justified. There is no reason for 
an increased rate. No wonder the Senator from Pennsylvania 
refuses to make any explanation. 

Now, Mr. President, I am ready for a vote on the item. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, before we pass 
from the matter which has engaged our attention during the 
last few minutes I wish to remind Senators that it is quite 
obvious that the more or less petulant comment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania arises from disappointment over the vote 
which has been taken. I desire, however, to call attention to 
the fact that upon the item upon which we have just voted the 
case made by him is so weak that four Senators allied with 
him in that faction of the Republican side of the Senate gener- 
ally spoken of as “regulars”-not the insurgents or progres- 
sive Republicans, but the “ regular ” Republicans—voted against 
him, Senators SAcKETT, STEIWER, WATERMAN, and Tuomas of 
Idaho, than whom there are none more regular in this body. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the lectures of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. REegp] are becoming monotonous and reyular. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania is not only “regular” in his 
political views but he is regular in his lectures which he de- 
livers to us after we vote. The question in my mind is whether 
the Senator from Pennsylvania is not perilously near a viola- 
tion of the rules of the Senate. At least he violates very 
grossly ordinary sportsmanship when after a full debate last- 
ing for several hours the Senate on a roll call decides some- 
thing contrary to his convictions, he then proceeds to lecture us. 

I do not believe it is very becoming to the great Senator from 
that great State, after a debate when the question has been 
submitted to the judgment of his fellow Senators, for him to 
rise on the floor of the Senate and question their intelligence 
and their right even to vote their sentiments. If we are to 
conduct our negotiations and our debates along those lines, it 
will not be long until, instead of being a parliamentary, dis- 
tinguished, courteous body of gentlemen, we will become a mob, 
because men with the honest spirit of righteousness in their 
hearts are not always going to submit to the kind of criticism 
that is being administered to us after we have voted. 

I at once relieve the Senator from Pennsylvania from any 
motive that is wrong in the position which he has taker oa this 
question or that he takes on any of the items in the bill, but I 
am not willing to sit idly by and indirectly, at least, day after 
day be accused of almost being an enemy to my country or 
accused of being a free trader. I do not believe in free trade. 
I claim to be a protectionist. I think the Senators who do more 
harm to the theory and the practice of honest, intelligent protec- 
tion to American labor and American industries are those who 
demand that we shall build a tariff wall to the sky and create 
an embargo. 

I know that as to many of these questions we will be called 
upon and have been called upon to vete when we may not 
be satisfied in our own minds as to just what is right; but 
when I find an article manufactured here, with practically no 
imports, and particularly if it be an article where there are 
exports, I immediately call upon those who want to put a 
tariff duty on it to show why it should be done. Upon them, I 
think, is the burden of proof to show that it should be done 

I do not believe that any honest protectionist can believe in 
an embargo along our seacoast. If they do believe in that, 
then we must admit, I think, and history demonstrates, in my 
judgment, that with an embargo placed upon importations, espe- 
cially if it is an article controlled by a few or comparatively 
few individuals or corporations, we would enable trusts and 
monopolies to build up on this side of the tariff wall to the 
ruin and the injury and the unhappiness of the American 
consumers. 

The consuming public ought to have something to say about 
this matter. When we take up the steel schedule, involving 
a product that goes in modern days into every home and to every 
business everywhere in the United States we are not justified, as 
I look at the theory of protection, in putting a burden upon the 
consumers that will break them down to the earth for the bene- 
fit of a comparatively few men or corporations who often are 
trying to get protection for a product which they manufacture 
in ways and by methods that are out of date, that are ineffi- 
cient, and which can not under any theory of protection ask 
for or demand protection. 

We have here, as I look at it—and I think I am as honest 
in my viewpoint as is the Senator from Pennsylvania—a prod- 
uct produced in the United States along the Atlantic coast. 
Along that narrow strip it is claimed—and that is the only ob- 
ject of the particular rate—that the producers are driven out 
of business by foreign competition. It seems to me as plain as 
the noonday sun that if we would put on $5 a ton tariff duty, 
which would not quite meet the wishes of those who want a 
tariff on the product, there could only be one result. We 
would drive out the little competition that there is, and it is a 
very small fraction. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Bark- 
LEY] has shown that compared with the production in the por- 
tion of the country affected, the little narrow strip to which I 
have referred, the domestic production, in round numbers, is 
1,500,000 tons, and there is imported less than 150,000 tons. 
The importations are therefore practically nothing. 

If we put a tariff of $5 a ton upon the product the result, it 
seems to me, would be inevitable. It would enable the domestic 
producers of that article to raise their price $5 a ton, and that 
would mean that they would extend their operations. They 
would extend their operations to cover the entire narrow strip 
that is thus affected where they are already operating. If 
the men in that narrow strip are put out of business because 
of competition, more than five-sixths of the competition comes 
from our own producers of the product, and then with the 
tariff we would enable them to control the entire situation. 
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There would be no imports at all, but these men would then 
go out of business absolutely and certainly. 

So, even if we think of those who engage in the business 
in this narrow strip of country, it seems to me that we can not 
take the attitude which the Senator from Pennsylvania takes. 
It seems to me we are justified in taking the action we have 
taken. As I look at it, that is the fact. Why should we be 
leetured after we have taken that action? Why should any 
Senator after we have voted question our motives? Why should 
we continually be lectured by some Sentaor who wants to build 
a tariff wall to the sky? So far as I am concerned, I am tired 
of it, and I am tired of having my motives impugned or ques- 
tioned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mtr. President, it ought to be borne in mind 
that the House bill carried a rate on the item which we have 
just passed upon of $1.12% per ton. That is the rate recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission, as I understand. I would 
have been perfectly willing to leave it at that rate, and disagree 
to the committee amendment. But that was not the question. 
The question arose whether we would accept the committee 
amendment of $1.50 instead of $1.121%4. The committee pro- 
posed to increase the duty by making the rate $1.50. The Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] moved that the rate be made 
75 cents, and as between 75 cents and $1.50 per ton, I felt that 
75 cents was nearer right. I repeat, I would have been willing 
to stand for $1.121% as covered by the House provision. 

So, on the item of spiegeleisen, in line 4, the House provided 
a rate of 75 cents. That was the result of all the hearings be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee; the House fixed the rate 
at 75 cents. The Senate committee proposes to make that $1. 
There ought to be some reason Why that should be done. Other- 
wise I should feel inclined to vote against the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Flor- 
ida yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In addition to what the Senator has stated 
about changing the rate recommended by the Tariff Commission, 
and in answer to what the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
just said, I wish to call the attention of the Senate and the 
Senator to the fact that the committee itself in reporting the 
bill recommended, as I recall, a change in something like 29 
of the 37 rates which the Tariff Commission had fixed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next committee amendment 
will be stated. 

The Cuier CLERK. On page 56, line 5, after the word “ton” 
and the semicolon, it is proposed to insert “ granular or sponge 
iron, $2 per ton.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before we leave the amendment proposing to 
insert the words “granular or sponge iron, $2 per ton,” I call 
attention to the fact that that language has been taken from 
paragraph 303, on page 60 of the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the Senator proposing? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was calling attention to the fact that the 
amendment which has just been disagreed to by the Senate 
was taken from paragraph 303, page 60, lines 6 and 7. Does 
the Senator want to act upon that amendment now, or does he 
want to leave it and act upon it when we reach paragraph 303? 

Mr. BARKLEY. We might as well do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. I merely wished to call attention 
to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next committee amendment 
will be stated. 

The Cuier CLerK. On page 56, line 7, after the word “ steel,” 
it is proposed to insert “hammer scale, roll scale, and mill 
seale.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to ask the Senator from Utah 
whether in “hammer scale, roll scale, and mill scale” there is 
any tungsten? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
the rates later on? 


there is not. 
Those products, then, are not affected by 
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Mr. SMOOT. Not as to tungsten. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But as to tungsten alloy? 

Mr. REED. .If the Senator from Kentucky will forgive me 
an interruption, I desire to say that it sometimes does contain 
tungsten and vanadium, and would come within the last proviso. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I was going to say, sometimes scale does 
contain tungsten and vanadium. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what I was inquiring about. The 
difference on the rate, however, is only between 72 and 75 cents, 
and so it does not mean anything very material. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next committee amendment 
will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. The next amendment is on page 56, line 6, 
to strike out the word “and” before the word “ scrap.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The next committee amendment 
will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. On. page 56, line 18, before the words “ per 
pound,” the committee proposes to strike out “4 cents” and to 
insert “3 cents.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 56, line 19, after the words 
“in excess of,” to strike out the word “two-tenths” and to 
insert the word “ three-tenths,” so as to read: 


On the chromium content in excess of three-tenths of 1 per cent. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to ask the Senator a question. This 
amendment provides a reduction from the House rate, but I 
— to know if it fixes the same rate as that in the present 
aw 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah will 
yield, I do not recall that there is any corresponding proviso 
in the present law. The House put in a provision that 
chromium content in excess of one-fifth of 1 per cent should be 
taxable. Inasmuch as it was demonstrated that sometimes 
that much chromium is contained in the scrap by accident, it 
did not seem fair to us to put that limit in. All we did was 
to change the 0.2 to 0.3 as the limiting figure. The duty is not 
changed in that regard. It is a matter of metallurgical practice. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is an entirely new provision. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, are we to under- 
stand that this provision relates only to the scrap referred to in 
the second proviso? 

Mr. REED. No; it applies to everything in this paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It applies to everything in the 
paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Under the present law is the duty 
0.6 of a cent on scrap iron containing 1 per cent of chromium? 

Mr. REED. I think the duty is something more than that 
at present. I shall have to look it up. We reduced the House 
duty on chromium from 4 cents to 3 cents a pound, and on the 
metallic chromium content my impression is that it is slightly 
less than the present duty on chromium; but I am not certain 
as to that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
reduced ? 

Mr. REED. I think so. 
the Senator’s attention to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is another raw material 
entering into the production of steel. It is produced or can be 
produced in limitless quantities in the State of Montana. It 
is necessary for the production of what is known as rustless 
steel, and it suffers like manganese and many other raw mate- 
rials entering into the production of steel and other commodi- 
ties by having a reduction in the’rate proposed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I should like to have a vote on the 
question delayed for a moment until I am able to answer the 
Senator from Montana. There is a duty of 8 per cent ad 
valorem additional on steel containing more than six-tenths 
of 1 per cent of chromium. That is in paragraph 305. My-rec- 
ollection is that we have made it three-tenths of 1 per cent 
without changing the duty on chromium. Also my recollection 
is that we have not made any addition to or reduction from the 
duty on the metallic content of chromium. It is difficult to 


The question is on agreeing to the 


The duty on chromium has been 


If I find I am wrong, I will call 
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find the items seattered among so many paragraphs, but I will 
answer the Senator more in detail later. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, before we pass from paragraph 
301 I should like to inquire what the vote of the Senate was 
upon the amendment in line 5 in regard to granular or sponge 
iron where a duty of $2 a ton is proposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. That amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GEORGE. It was stricken out? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to call the attention of the Senate to 
this state of facts. as I understand the facts to be, that under 
the act of 1922 sponge iron was dutiable at about $9 per ton; 
that is, the duty on it amounted to approximately $9 a ton. 
Under the House bill in section 303 the duty was reduced to 
about $6.72 a ton, whereas the Senate committee in section 301 
placed the duty at $2 a ton, which is a very great reduction. 
If that be true, Mr. President, I think before the paragraph is 
passed over and before we reach paragraph 303 there ought to 
be a reconsideration of the action taken on the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understood that the Senator 
who wanted the amendment disagreed to desired that the action 
taken by the Senate stand and when we reach paragraph 303 
we will take up the subject at that time. 

Mr. REED. No; the Senate committee amendment which re- 
duced the duty on sponge iron has been voted down. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, but after that was done I called 
attention to the granular sponge iron item in paragraph 303 
and asked whether it was desired to act upon it at the time or 
leave it until we reached paragraph 303. The Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BArRKLry] said, “ Leave it until we reach para- 
graph 303, and we will consider it at that time.” 

Mr. GEORGE. I am assuming that there was some reason 
why the committee thought best to take sponge iron from 
paragraph 303 and put it in paragraph 301. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, sponge iron is not made in this 
country at all, and we thought it only right to reduce the duty. 
The coalition has voted against that action without stopping to 
analyze it. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is just the point. Those of us who did 
not sit in the metals schedule in the committee and vote upon 
amendments without any explanation in order to make time are 
likely to suffer this kind of embarrassment. 

Here is an item, sponge iron, of which I understand there are 
no importations at all. The Senate Finance Committee has very 
properly reduced the duty below that fixed by the House—that 
is, from approximately $6.72 to $2—and the Senate, without con- 
sidering the effect of its vote, disagreed to that amendment. 
Now, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that we reconsider 
the vote by which that amendment was disagreed to, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, reserving the right to object 
to that, I wish to say that it is not strange at all that there 
might not have been a full understanding of this amendment. 
When it was reached I sought to inquire why it had been 
placed in paragraph 301, but before I could propound the 
inquiry the vote was had and the amendment was disagreed to. 

Now, there is no tariff at all on this article in the present law. 
The House placed the item in section 308, and the Senate com- 
mittee has stricken the tax out in paragraph 303 and inserted 
it in 301. Having disagreed to the amendment in section 301, 
all we have to do is when we reach paragraph 303 to agree to 
the Senate committee amendment striking it out there and we 
will put it back where it is in the present law. 

Mr. GEORGE. That will put it back under the basket clause 
with a duty of 30 per cent, equivalent to $9 a ton in specific 
duty. I am trying to correct that very obvious error, according 
to both sides of the Chamber. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if there are no imports, why 
is it necessary to put any tax at all on the article? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the importations are very 
slight; and the Senate Finance Committee, which is certainly 
presumed to have looked with some degree of care into these 
items, itself believed that $2 a ton was ample duty upon this 
particular product. 

I renew my request that we reconsider the vote by which this 
amendment was stricken out, and have the matter again sub- 
mitted to the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there being no domestic pro- 
duction of this article, and only 500 tons per year being im- 
ported, it seems to me there is no justification even for the $2 
tariff in the Senate committee amendment to paragraph 301. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a small production. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Only for experimental purposes. ° 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; only for experimental purposes. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator from Georgia wants it done, 
I am not going to object. 

Mr. GEORGE. At any rate, I am asking for unanimous con- 
sent to reconsider the action by which we disagreed with it; 
and then if, on consideration, the product should go on the 
free list, that is another question. 

Mr. McKELLAR, I think it ought to go on the free list, but 
I do not object to reconsideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to reconsidera- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and the vote is reconsidered, 
The question now is upon agreeing to the amendment of the 
committee. 

Mr. GEORGE. Now I should be very glad to know what the 
importations of this particular product are. 

Mr. SMOOT. Only about five or six hundred tons a year, 
Mr. President, and only for experimental purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Where does it come from, Mr. President? 

Mr. SMOOT. Entirely from Sweden. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The House rate was 114 
cents per pound—the provision of the House bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. The House rate is found in paragraph 305 at 
three-tenths of a cent per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is changed from 1 cent 
per pound to three-tenths of a cent per pound. What does that 
represent? 

Mr. SMOOT., $6.72 a ton. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
$6.72 per ton? 

Mr. SMOOT. Six dollars and seventy-two cents per ton. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On a commodity that is im- 
ported only for experimental purposes, and the Senate committee 
proposes to reduce that to $2 per ton? 

Mr. SMOOT. To $2 per ton. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
list ? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are experimenting with it right now; 
and there is some reason for believing, at least, that it can be 
produced in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
this product per ton? 

Mr. SMOOT. A little over $30 per ton. 
value. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
between 5 and 10 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. A little less than 7 per cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I merely wish to make an 
inquiry. Very frankly, I do not think very much is to be 
gained by undertaking to hurry through a tariff bill like this; 
and I am going to take this occasion to say how I feel about it. 

We were not asked to rewrite the tariff act. We were invited 
by the President to make a limited revision of the tariff act. 
Whether the House went beyond the recommendations of the 
President, whether the Senate Finance Committee went beyond 
the recommendations of the President, is not now a material 
question, The fact is that we did not undertake to rewrite the 
entire tariff act; so that we are taking the existing tariff act 
and we are simply entering in and out of paragraphs in it with- 
out any systematic consideration of the entire tariff scheme. 
Then when we come to consider it, because, forsooth, we are not 
making the progress that some desire to make, or we are not 
progressing in the direction in which we ought to go, according 
to the views of others, we are asked to hurry over these para- 
graphs. We are asked to take the work of the Finance Com- 
mittee, so to speak, blindly; and those of us who did not sit on 
the Finance Committee, and those of us who did sit on that 
committee but who considered other schedules, are in the posi- 
tion here of hurrying over these schedules without any very 
due appreciation, I want to say—certainly I can speak for 
myself—of the significance of the action that we are taking in 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, when this act shall have been finished the 
paragraphs in the bill that were not considered at all by the 
House or by the Senate Finance Committee, so far as changes 
in those paragraphs evidence consideration, may prove to be 
very much more important to the general industry of this 
country than many of the changes about which we are spending 
so much time in the debate. 

I am not able to say whether this particular item ought 
to be carried to the free list or not. I should not be willing to 
vote to put it upon the free list merely upon the assumption 
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that the importations are relatively small, when we are assured 
_ it is neither produced in the United States nor brought into 
the United States, except for experimental purposes. Just what 
the effect of those experiments may be upon the general iron 
and steel industry I do not know; and I, therefore, would not 
be willing to take this particular commodity entirely off the 
dutiable list without some additional information. But I cer- 
tainly should prefer to vote for the very great reduction that 
the Senate Finance Committee has made in this schedule, 
knowing that there must have been some substantial reason 
why the very great reduction was made, rather than either to 
continue it under section 303 or let it fall, as it now falls, under 
the basket clause at a very much higher rate of duty. 

Mr. President, without any very adequate or very accurate 
information as to just what domestic products or articles may 
be used in the process of experimentation that is going on with 
this product, and without any adequate information as to the 
probable effect of these experiments upon our other established 
industries, I think a very much wiser course is to accept the 
Senate Finance Committee’s amendment in paragraph 301. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, let me inquire of the Senator 
from Georgia about that. Assuming that there is no domestic 
production, except for experimental purposes, which I under- 
stand is the case, and that even the 500 tons that are brought 
in are brought in for experimental purposes, I do not under- 
stand why there should be any tariff at all on the product. It 
is not very important; but if we accept this amendment now 
as a part of paragraph 301 will it not preclude us from changing 
it later if we should find that there ought not to be any duty 
whatever on the product? 

Mr. GEORGE. As I understand, the matter would still be 
subject to amendment when the bill reached the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that the situation is that prob- 
ably it was expected that this product would come in under the 
75 cents per ton applicable to pig iron in the act of 1922; but 
some customs officer over in Baltimore or Philadelphia decided 
that it was a mineral, and should come in under paragraph 214, 
which carries a duty of 30 cents, equal to $9 a ton. Certainly 
that duty ought not to be levied; and that matter is now in the 
Customs Court to be decided. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I think it not at all 
surprising that the Senate should have acted as it did with 
respect to this particular item. 

It is quite evident, from recent votes of the Senate, that the 
body as a whole does not approve generally of the work of the 
Finance Committee; and when this particular item was reached 
no one undertook to tell why the Senate committee put in this 
amendment. Under the circumstances, with no explanation by 
anybody as to why it was put in, what was the Senate to do 
except to reject the amendment? 

Mr. President, I can not follow the argument of the Senator 
from Georgia that there being no production in this country, 
and no importation of any consequence, apparently, except for 
experimental purposes, or practically so, we ought to put a duty 
of $2 a ton on this product. We really do not need a revenue 
duty upon this particular item. I take it that under the cir- 
cumstances before us, before a duty is imposed upon any par- 
ticular article there ought to be some reason why it shouid be 
so imposed; otherwise, it should go on the free list. I take it 
that searcely any supporter of this measure here is supporting it 
as a revenue measure. It is being urged as a protection meas- 
ure; and I do not agree to the idea that every article ought to 
be presumed to be dutiable. I think it ought to be presumed to 
come in free unless some showing is made as to why it should 
be made dutiable, and what the rate of duty ought to be. 

Apparently, Mr. President, no showing is made of the neces- 
sity of a duty for the purpose of protection with respect to this 
particular item. Accordingly, I hope that the action taken by 
the Senate heretofore will stand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jongs in the chair). 
question is on the adoption of the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 56, after line 21, to strike out: 


Par. 302. (a) Manganese ore or concentrates containing in excess of 
80 per cent of metallic manganese, 1 cent per pound on the metallic 
manganese contained therein. 


Mr. ODDIE. 


The 


Mr. President, I send to the desk an amend- 


ment which I ask to have substituted for the committee amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nevada of- 
fers an amendment in the nature of a substitute, which will be 
stated. 
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The Cuier CierK. It is proposed to strike out all of para- 
graph 302 (a) and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Par. 302. (a) Manganese ore or concentrates of all kinds, containing 
less than 10 per cent of metallic manganese, shall be admitted free of 
duty; containing 10 per cent or more of metallic manganese and less 
than 20 per cent, one-half of 1 cent per pound on the metallic man- 
ganese contained therein; containing 20 per cent or more of metallic 
manganese and less than 25 per cent, 1 cent per pound on the metallic 
manganese contained therein; containing 25 per cent of metallic man- 
ganese, or more, 14% cents per pound on the metallic manganese con- 
tained therein. 


Mr. ODDIE obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
ask a question, so that we may get the parliamentary situation 
before us? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the committee amendment end after the 
word “manganese” on line 23, or does it include entirely para- 
graph 302? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The entire paragraph 302. 

Mr. NORRIS. The clerk did not read it all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The entire paragraph 
stricken out by the committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, Mr. President! 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I want to find out. 
man of the committee says not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment. 


The Curer CLERK. The committee proposes to strike out the 
following: 


is 


The chair- 


The clerk will state the 


Par. 302. (a) Manganese ore or concentrates containing in excess of 
30 per cent of metallic manganese, 1 cent per pound on the metallic 
manganese contained therein. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
as originally in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is subparagraph (a) of paragraph 302. 
There is paragraph (a), striking out (b), and then it goes on 
to (c). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct. The Chair 
was mistaken in not observing paragraph (a). 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I have a statement to submit on 
this question. I should like the privilege of completing my 
Statement, which I will make as brief as possible, without inter- 
ruption. After that, I shall be glad to answer any questions. 

EXPATRIATED AMERICAN CAPITAL 


In the formulation of a tariff bill the influence of expatriated 
American capital has come to be an important factor which 
should be given careful consideration. Exclusive of war loans 
made to foreign countries by the United States, the foreign in- 
vestment of American capital at the end of 1928 amounted to 
fifteen and six-tenths billions of dollars, an increase of about 
thirteen billions over the 1913 pre-war investment total of two 
and six-tenths billions. 

Of the total investment of American capital in foreign coun- 
tries, Europe has received four and eight-tenths billions of dol- 
lars; Canada, four and one-tenth billions; South America, two 
and five-tenths billions; Central America (including Cuba, 
Mexico, and the West Indies), three billions; Australia, Japan, 
and China, eight-tenths of a billion; and miscellaneous, four- 
tenths of a billion dollars. 

The amount of American capital invested abroad in 1928 
broke all records with a grand total of two and one-tenth 
billions of dollars. And if the Congress were now to materially 
reduce the tariff rates there is no doubt but what the invest- 
ment of American capital abroad would greatly increase. 

An avalanche of opposition to the present tariff bill has 
been submitted in communications from 37 foreign countries 
and published in part 4 of the hearings before the Finance 
Committee, which is ample evidence of the influence of foreign 
and expatriated American capital. There is hardly an item 
in the present bill to which exception has not been made. The 
investment of American capital in foreign countries in itself 
may be made very helpful to the United States in numerous 
ways, but when it is employed in an attempt to undermine the 
prosperity of American agriculture, of American industry, and 
to lower the standards of living of the American workingman, 
I must make an emphatic protest. 

The Senate Committee on Finance has knowledge of 200 
manufacturing establishments in foreign countries which are 
financed and controlled by Americans who made their money 
in this country under the protective tariff and that these con- 
cerns are now urging tariff reduction in order that they can 
flood the domestic market with cheap foreign labor products. 


That is all of paragraph 302 
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Hides and manganese are two products among numbers of 
others which serve to demonstrate the influence of expatriated 
American capital on the determination of rates in the present 
tariff bill, There are communications from a number of coun- 
tries, including Argentina, which have been filed with the 
Finance Committee, opposing a duty on hides. It is generally 
well known that American packing interests have a heavy in- 
vestment in the packing industry of the Argentine. It is 
reported that W. A. Harriman and the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
or officials of the Bethlehem Steel Co., have an investment 
in manganese mines in Soviet Russia. 

For some time the Bethlehem Steel Co. has been supplying 
its own manganese needs and the needs of other steel com- 
panies from the Soviet deposits, and during the deliberations 
of the Senate Committee on Finance a contract of the United 
States Steel Corporation with the Soviet Government for a 
5-year manganese supply of from 80,000 to 150,000 tons annu- 
ally was announced. The United States Steel Corporation has 
for a number of years owned a manganese deposit in Brazil 
from which it has received its principal supply. 

These expatriated American interests have come before Con- 
gress and have urged that hides and manganese ore and other 
items be retained on or restored to the free list, and their ap- 
peals should be the strongest arguments in favor of duties on 
these items adequately to protect American producers and 
American labor. 

INCONSISTENCY AND INJUSTICE OF STEEL INDUSTRY 


I very strongly condemn the actions of the steel industry and 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. in presenting testimony and filing a 
brief to restore manganese ore to the free list. 

The steel industry has grown and prospered largely because 
of the liberal tariff provided on steel products, and I rejoice 
in its prosperity and wish it more. It now comes before Con- 
gress with a plaintive appeal for free manganese ore. The 
Bethlehem Steel Co. on October 24, 1929, announced that its 
net profits in the quarter ended September 30 were $11,384,720, 
after interest, Federal taxes, depletion, and depreciation were 
deducted. Grown to a position of unparalleled strength finan- 
cially on the protective tariff, the steel industry denies the 
infant manganese industry the right to adequate protection. 
These heavy earnings make it still more difficult to understand 
the plaintive appeal of poverty made before the committees of 
Congress to restore manganese ore to the free list. 

There is no question but that the manganese industry, in its 
present early stages of development, must receive the addi- 
tional protection provided for in my amendment. The steel 
industry violates every element of American justice and equity 
when it comes before the Congress and urges free manganese so 
that it can buy the product of the cheap labor of foreign coun- 
tries to the detriment of the growing domestic manganese indus- 
try and the larger employment of American labor. Steel wit- 
nesses appeared before the Finance Committee and said, “ What 
has the manganese industry done under the Fordney-McCumber 
Act with 1-cent duty per pound on manganese contained in ores 
running 30 per cent manganese or over?” ‘The industry, it 
says, is only producing about 5 per cent of the total national 
requirements, from which the steel witnesses would draw the 
conclusion that there are no manganese ore reserves in the 
United States and no commercial processes for beneficiating low- 
grade ores. 

INADEQUACY OF PRESENT DUTY AND BOYCOTT 

In 1922, when the Fordney-McCumber Act was being formu- 
lated, many of the producers felt that 1 cent would be insuffi- 
cient protection and so it has proved to be. At that time the 
industry was just reorganizing on the basis of the deposits 
hastily opened to satisfy the national needs during the war and 
costs of production could not then be accurately determined. 
Furthermore, the United States Steel Corporation, with its de 
posit in Brazil, and the Bethlehem Steel Co., with its Soviet 
deposit contract, were largely supplied from these sources, and 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. has generally declined to buy domestic 
ore. As evidence that the Bethlehem Steel Co. declined to pur- 
chase domestic ore, a letter by that company dated March 17, 
1926, addressed to the Hy-Grade Manganese Co. (Inc.), at 
Woodstock, Va., reads as follows: 

BETHLEHEM, PA., March f7, 1926.. 
Hy-GraDE MANGANESE Co. (INC.), 
Woodstock, Va. 

GENTLEMEN : Answering your letter of March 11, we are fully covered 
On manganese ore for the current year, and are, therefore, unable to 
consider at this time the purchase of your product. 

Yours very truly, 
BETHLEHEM StTert Co. (INc.), 
Cuas. R. Horton, 
Purchasing Agent. 
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This letter appears in the testimony of Mr. J. Carson Ad- 
kerson, before the Senate Committee on Finance, on page 153 
of the published report. 

In reference to this letter, Senator Epck made the following 
inquiry: 

You would not say that that letter from the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. signified that there was no market for ore? 


To which Mr. J. Carson Adkerson, the president of the 
American Manganese Producers’ Association, made the fol- 
lowing reply: 

There was not a market for us in several instances, and we are 
prepared to show you that practically the same information has gone 
forward to every other producer, and we do not know where the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. has bought any domestic ore. 


The steel industry, furthermore, according to the Summary 
of Tariff Information, published by the Tariff Commission, 
paid an average of 68 cents per unit delivered Pittsburgh, on 
imported ore from 1922 to December, 1928, or 8 cents more 
than the highest price paid for similar grade domestic ore 
during that sume period. The extent of this boycott on Amer- 
ican manganese is indicated by the fact that the United States 
Steel Corporation and the Bethlehem Steel Co. together con- 
sume approximately 80 per cent of the total domestic con- 
sumption, and in addition the Bethlehem Steel Co. supplies a 
large number of the independent steel manufacturers with an 
additional 10 per cent, which increases the control of these 
two companies to approximately 90 per cent of the total manga- 
nese consumed in the United States. In effect, this boycott de- 
prived American producers of their rightful share of the 
home market. 

Nothing could demonstrate the selfishness of this mammoth 
industry more than their present tariff policy on manganese 
ore and nothing could be more inimical to the public interest 
and welfare. 

STEEL PRODUCTS THE RAW MATERIALS OF OTHER INDUSTRIES 

Manganese ore and manganese concentrates are the finished 
products, respectively, of the miner and the millman and can 
not, to the manganese industry, be regarded as raw materials. 
To the tanner hides are raw material, but to the cattle grower 
the finished product. To the flour miller wheat is raw ma- 
terial, but to the farmer the finished product. If the demand 
of the steel industry to restore all raw materials which that 
industry consumed to the free list were to be carried out in 
the formulation of a tariff bill, all duties on the products of 
the steel industry would have to be removed, as these products 
ean be construed only as the raw materials of the automobile, 
building, and other fabricating and manufacturing industries. 
COST OF STEEL DUTIES ONE HUNDRED TIMES GREATER THAN MANGANESB 


In the highly protective market which the steel industry en- 
joys, any duty on manganese is substantially passed on to the 
ultimate consumer and is not borne directly by the steel indus- 
try. This becomes more obvious when a comparison is made 
between the duties on steel products and the manganese duty. 
The estimated cost of the present duty on manganese, 1 cent per 
pound, amounts to under 16 cents per gross ton of steel, and at 
1% cents per pound, the rate provided for in my amendment, 
the cost per gross ton of steel would be less than 24 cents. 
Since almost all steel sells for more than $40 a ton, the manga- 
nese duty is a relatively trifling factor in the price of steel; 
and by the time the steel is fabricated and sold to the ultimate 
consumer it becomes absolutely negligible. Theoretically, the 
duty proposed in my amendment would add scarcely 15 cents 
to the cost of the average automobile. This small sum compares 
with import duties on steel products ranging from a minimum 
of $4.48 on plain structural shapes to $22.40 on tin plate and $75 
and upward a gross ton on sundry special kinds of steel. 

The steel industry has estimated the cost of the duty on 
manganese ore since 1922 at approximately $45,000,000. This 
assumes that the domestic price has been increased by the 
amount of duty assessed. On the same basis, it is estimated 
that the duties on crude and semifinished steel only, have 
added to the cost of these products from 1922 to 1928, inclusive, 
an amount in excess of four and one-quarter billions, or ap- 
proximately one hundred times as great as the cost of the duty 
on manganese ore. I want it distinctly understood that I favor 
adequate protection on these steel products. It is also esti- 
mated that the duties collected on imports of crude and semi- 
finished steel for the years 1922 to 1928, inclusive, amounted to 
six and eight-tenths millions of dollars, which is approximately 
the same as the amount of duty collected on imports of manga- 
nese ore for the year 1928 alone. This indicates that the duties 
on crude and semifinished steel products are so high as prac- 
tically to exclude imports so that the revenue derived from the 
imports of steel is no more than one-sixth of the amount de- 
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rived from the duty on manganese ore. To restore manganese 
ore to the free list would eliminate this source of revenue alto- 
gether, and under the high protective conditions afforded the 
steel industry the duty on manganese is justified on the basis of 
revenue alone. If the steel industry desires to obtain manganese 
ore from foreign sources of supply under these relative condi- 
tions of protection for the manganese versus the steel industry, 
it should not complain over the payment of the duty provided 
for in my amendment of 1% cents per pound. 

I submit for publication in the Recorp at this point the fol- 
lowing table presenting revenues of the steel duty and the cost 
to the American public on crude and semifinished steel only 
from 1922 to 1928, inclusive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

‘imports and production of crude and finished steel in the United States 


and cost to American public of duties on crude and semifinished steel 
products 


Cost to 
American 
public of 
duties on 
crude and 

semifinished 
steel ? 


Imports 
of crude 
and semi- 
finished 
steel ! 


Domestic 
production 
of steel ingots 
and castings 


Duties collected on 
imports of crude 
and semifin- 
ished steel ! 


Gross 


Duties 
tons 


Total Gross tons 


ported 





$198, 102 | $17.00} 8, 900, 731 $151, 312, 427 
641,295 | 26.73 | 44, 943, 696 | 1, 101, 344, 994 
744, 443 37, 936,939 | ' 726, 775, 951 

1, 161, 035 45, 393, 524 | 615, 082, 250 

1, 487, 576 48, 293, 763 | 525, 919, 079 

1, 299, 014 44,935,185 | 527, 988, 420 
1, 290, 975 451,544,180 | 604, 613, 231 


517, 451. 6, 822, 440 | $15.08 | 281, 943, 018 4, 253, 036, 352 


11, 703 
23, 991 
38, 841 
85, 756 
136, 606 
110, 573 
110, O11 


Total 


1Imports under paragraph 304 as shown in Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, 

. 631. 
” ? Domestic production in tons multiplied by average duty collected per ton on im- 
ported crude and semifinished steel. 

‘Production, from Sept. 22, 1922, to Jan. 1, 1923, estimated on a basis of one-fourth of 
year’s total production. 

‘ Latest revised figures for 1928. 

5 Average cost to American consumers (total cost divided by total tons produced). 


DOMESTIC INDUSTRY CHEAPEST SULPHATE 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the present cost of manganese 
in the form of manganese sulphate is almost prohibitive for its 
general use in agriculture. If it comes as a by-product or as a 
waste product from the current operations of the domestic 
manganese industry, it could be made available at the lowest 
possible price. 

To illustrate, there is a deposit in Georgia owned by the 
Georgia Manganese & Iron Co., which will use a process of 
water concentration in order to prepare a high-grade concen- 
trate for the use of the metallurgical trade. The tailings prod- 
ucts of this process contain from 315 to 47 per cent of manga- 
nese, If the market were confined to the high-grade concen- 
trates alone, these tailings products would be wasted. But in 
view of the agricultural demand for cheap manganese sulphate 
the manganese can be easily removed by leaching with sulphuric 
acid. For many years copper has profitably been recovered by a 
leaching process from ores containing less than 2 per cent of 
copper, and therefore the cost of recovering manganese from 
tailings which carry more than 3 per cent of manganese would 
also be low and the operation profitable. 

Dr. Oswald Schreiner, chief, Division of Soils, Department 
of Agriculture, in his address before the Second Annual Con- 
vention of the American Manganese Producers’ Association, 
September 9, 1929, stated that this product does not have to 
be extremely pure, and, consequently, it would be unnecessary 
to go to the expense of eliminating minor impurities. Under 
such conditions proved manganese sulphate as a by-product can 
be produced at the least possible cost. 

There are manganese deposits in 34 States, many of which 
will come into operation soon after the enactment of a tariff 
bill carrying the provisions of my amendment. 
that cheap manganese sulphate would be available at a large 
number of points in the United States and easily accessible to 
the farmers without heavy transportation cost from the manga- 
nese plant to the farm. If the manganese industry is put com- 
pletely out of business by restoring manganese ore to the free 
list, the agricultural industry would have to bear not only the 
additional cost on the imported product plus such duty as might 
be applied, but, in addition, would have to pay the long- 
distance transportation cost from the seaboard to the interior. 


SOURCE OF MANGANESE 
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It is estimated that manganese sulphate can be supplied to the 
farmer by the domestic manganese industry if permitted to 
develop under the provisions of my amendment, at less than 3 
cents per pound. According to Doctor Schreiner the present cost 
to Florida farmers is from 8 to 10 cents per pound. The mine 
in Georgia, to which reference has been made, is the closest 
source of supply to the State of Florida, as Florida contains 
no manganese deposits. 

In view of the fact that approximately 50 pounds per acre 
is the amount used, Florida can obtain its manganese sulphate 
from the Georgia deposit at less than $1.50 per acre as com- 
pared to the cost under the present duty of from $3 to $4 per 
acre. So low would be the cost of supplying the agricultural 
industry with manganese sulphate derived from its otherwise 
waste product that it would not be many years, under the 
stimulus of the provisions of my amendment, before a duty on 
manganese sulphate would be altogether unnecessary. And, 
conversely, if the manganese industry were to be destroyed 
by restoring manganese to the free list, there obviously would 
be no tailings or waste products to be converted into cheap 
manganese sulphate for the use of the farmers. The farmers’ 
interests can be served best by the greatest development of the 
domestic industry, thereby reducing transportation costs on 
this important fertilizer product to the minimum, and to accom- 
plish this the protection afforded in my amendment will be 
necessary. 

In making available an adequate supply of manganese sul- 
phate to the agricultural industry at the lowest possible cost, 
the protection afforded in my amendment is justified without 
considering the needs of the steel industry. President Hoover, 
in his message to Congress, urged tariff readjustment to assist 
the agricultural industry, and therefore my amendment to in- 
crease the duty on manganese ores for the purpose of developing 
a domestic manganese industry should be considered a part of 
the program of tariff readjustment and regarded as an adminis- 
tration measure. 

COM MITTEB 


ACTION FAVORS STEEL TO DETRIMENT 


INDUSTRY 


In view of the fact that this tariff bill is now being formu- 
lated presumably in the interests of agricultural industry, it 
is surprising to note that when the majority members of the 
Committee on Finance voted 6 to 5 in favor of restoring man- 
ganese ore to the free list that they failed to reduce the duty 
on manganese sulphate, which is the product directly consumed 
by the agricultural industry. This product now carries a duty 
of 25 per cent ad valorem. To be consistent, the Committee 
on Finance should have made a compensatory reduction in the 
duty on manganese sulphate. Without such a compensatory 
reduction, it is apparent that the recommendations of the 
committee favor the steel industry to the detriment of the 
agricultural industry 
EQUITABLE DOWNWARD READJUSTMENT ON MANGANESE SULPHATE DUTY 

Should my amendment be enacted the agricultural industry 
will be assured of a satisfactory supply of manganese sulphate 
at low prices without reducing the present duty of 25 per cent 
ad valorem. During the period of transition until the domestic 
manganese industry is well equipped to supply manganese sul- 
phate in sufficient quantity, the present duty should remain in 
effect to be reduced on the recommendation of the Tariff Com- 
mission as soon as conditions would permit. This method of 
downward adjustment is fair and equitable to the farmer and 
one that should Satisfy the administration's policy of relief for 
the agricultural industry. 

IMPORTANCE OF 


OF AGRICULTURAL 


MANGANESE AS A FERTILIZER 

The present market for manganese is largely in the manufac- 
ture of steel, but experiments which have been conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture and the agricultural extension 
services in Kentucky and North Carolina have demonstrated 
that manganese sulphate is a most essential fertilizer. 

In a letter addressed to the Second Annual Convention of the 
American Manganese Producers’ Association, dated September 
4, 1929, and read to the convention on September 9, 1929, the 
Hon. Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture, emphasizes the 
importance of manganese to the agricultural industry. I should 
like to place in the Recorp, without reading, Secretary Hyde’s 
letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
dered. 

The letter is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so or- 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, September 4, 1929. 
AMERICAN MANGANESE PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Metropolitan Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: The use of manganese in agriculture has recently in- 
creased as the result of the practical demonstrations made by the 
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Department of Agriculture on certain Florida soils. Department scien- 
tists have been experimenting for many years on the influence which 
small amounts of manganese in soil and fertilizers have on plant 
growth and crop yield. This research has now progressed to the point 
where application of the scientific work is resulting in very material 
gains to commercial tomato growers in southern Florida. 

The scientists have shown that while the amount of manganese nec- 
essary is quite small, nevertheless it is one of the mineral elements 
essential to plant growth. In many soils this element is present in 
suflicient quantity for crop production, but apparently in some soils it 
becomes the limiting element and its deficiency is the cause of serious 
disturbances to normal plant development. The use of manganese on 
such soils is doubtless a matter of interest to you as producers, as well 
as to the farmer, and I am therefore deeply interested in the fact that 
you are including this subject in your deliberations. 

The department has been studying the influence of a number of un- 
common or rare elements, including manganese, on plant growth and 
crop production, and the importance of the matter appears to warrant 
extension of these investigations to other soil regions of the country. 
Your cooperation in this research, which may ultimately lead to the 
utilization of some of your waste materials, is therefore greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Wishing you a most successful meeting and regretting my inability to 
be with you, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR M. Hypp, Secretary. 


Mr. ODDIE. Dr. Oswald Schreiner, chief of division of soil 
fertility of the Department of Agriculture, presented to the 
Second Annual Convention of the American Manganese Pro- 
ducers’ Association on September 9, 1929, an illustrated address 
showing the beneficial use of manganese sulphate as a fertilizer. 
I herewith submit for publication in the Recorp at this point a 
brief review of Doctor Schreiner’s address as released for the 
press by the Department of Agriculture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The address is as follows: 

Appress OF DR. OSWALD SCHREINER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF SOIL FERTILITY, 

BurREAU OF CHEMISTRY AND SOILs, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 

AGRICULTURE—SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION AMERICAN MANGANESE 


PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C., SEPTEMBER 9, 1929 


THE USB OF MANGANESE IN AGRICULTURE 


The use of manganese in agriculture has been increased in the last 
few years as the result of some practical demonstrations with tomatoes 
and other truck crops in southern Florida. These demonstrations were 
based on research work by scientists of the Department of Agriculture 
which have been conducted over a period of years and tended to show 
that manganese was essential to plant growth, for without it plants 
showed abnormal symptoms, analogous to disease conditions. 

As managanese is widely distributed throughout the United States 
most soils contain sufficient for profitable crop production, but in cer- 
tain sections where manganese is rare in rocks and soils, or where con- 
ditions are such that the manganese is unavailable to plants, serious 
difficulties are experienced. 

A bad case in point is a region in southern Florida where the soil 
consists largely of calcium carbonate with manganese practically 
absent. A chlorotic condition of the foliage of the plants showed itself 
in white spots on the leaf’s surface with ultimate death of the plant. 
It was found that this difficulty could not be remedied with liberal 
applications of the ordinary fertilizer salts, and for many years it was 
considered impossible to grow many of the- vegetables on these lands. 
They were practically devoted to the growing of tomatoes-with the use 
of liberal amounts of manure imported from other sections of the United 
States. 

The scientists discovered the absence of manganese salts and also 
showed that the principal value of the manure lay not so much in its 
fertilizer constituents as in the fact that it contained the necessary 
manganese in available form for the plants grown on these deficient 
soils. Experiments with the use of small quantities of manganese (50 
pounds of manganese sulphate per acre) remedied this difficulty entirely 
and produced vigorous plants, deep green in color, with luxuriant blos- 
soming and greatly increased crop production, while without manganese 
many plants faded and died and the crop yield was tremendously 
reduced. 

A number of large-scale experiments were conducted with growers 
using l-acre plots to determine the effect of manganese sulphate. In 
these tests the cooperating farmers used and applied the material, some 
mixed it with the commercial fertilizers, others applied it as a separate 
application. All of these experiments showed a substantial increase 
resulting from the use of this salt. As a result of this manganese sul- 
phate is now used throughout this region in the successful growing of 
vegetable crops. > 

Similar results have been obtained in other sections of the country 
and the importance of extending this experimental work to soil regions 
where crop difficulties are experienced is evident. Recent experiments 
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have also shown that small quantities of other of the rarer elements 
are of tremendous importance in crop production and that in the modern 
use of fertilizers, especially in connection with the newly introduced 
pure chemical fertilizer salts, this fact must be taken into consideration. 


DEMAND FOR MANGANESE AS FERTILIZER INCREASING 


Mr. ODDIE. At the conclusion of Doctor Schreiner’s address 
certain questions were asked concerning the use of manganese 
sulphate as a fertilizer and its importance to the agricultural 
industry, which indicate that the consumption of this product 
will greatly expand as the value of it as a fertilizer becomes 
better known to the farmers of the country. Some of the most 
important questions and Doctor Schreiner’s replies were as 
follows: 


Question. I should like to inquire what the cost of manganese sul- 
phate to the farmers in Florida is at the present time? 

Doctor ScHrEINER. I am informed that the cost of manganese sul- 
phate is between 8 and 10 cents per pound. 

Question. Careful estimates have been made by several of the man- 
ganese producers in this country of the cost of beneficiating the end or 
waste product in the form of manganese sulphate for the use of the 
agricultural industry. These estimates indicate that a product can be 
supplied at a fraction of the price which you have stated. Would not 
manganese sulphate at this much lower price encourage its more ex- 
tensive use in agriculture? 

Doctor ScHREINER. There is no question but what the present price 
restricts its use and that a lower price would result in a much larger 
consumption. It should be borne in mind in this connection that the 
product does not have to be chemically pure, and this fact may be taken 
advantage of by the producers of manganese in lowering the price to 
the lowest possible figure. 

Question. I understand that one of the largest fertilizer companies is 
using manganese sulphate as a compenent of its stock fertilizer, and that 
excellent results have been obtained, which have increased materially 
the sales of this company. This would seem to indicate that manganese 
sulphate is being widely distributed with excellent results. 

Doctor Scureinsr. There is not only one but several of the principal 
fertilizer companies that are using manganese sulphate as a constituent. 

Question. You have indicated, Doctor Schreiner, in the course of your 
address that plant growth absorbs the manganese from the soil. Are 
there not, in your judgment, vast areas of soil which have been farmed 
continuously many years which may have become impoverished in man- 
ganese and that are now in need of manganese rejuvenation? 

Doctor SCHREINER. We have not extended our research along the lines 
which you suggest, but it would seem altogether probable that when we 
do, such conditions will be found to prevail, at least in some localities. 

Question. As you know, Doctor Schreiner, we are spending millions of 
dollars annually in insect control research, with the object of reducing 
so far as possible crop losses due to insect destruction. The main pur- 
pose of this work would seem to be to conserve the nation’s food supply, 
and I am prompted to inquire whether that food supply could not also 
be conserved by the more extensive use of fertilizer to increase acreage 
production. 

Doctor Scureiner. Of course, we hear a great deal in these days con- 
cerning crop surpluses, but there are many crops of which we do not 
produce a surplus, and in the main, the increased use of fertilizer would 
not only accomplish the resuit which you have pointed out but undoubt- 
edly would increase the profits to the farmer, which after all is funda- 
mentally necessary to insure continued and satisfactory production. 


At a recent meeting of the American Chemical Society held in 
Minneapolis, Prof. J. 8S. McHargue, acting head of the depart- 
ment of chemistry, experiment station, University of Kentucky, 
and O. M. Shedd of the same institution, presented a paper en- 
titled “The Effect of Manganese, Copper, Zinc, Boron, and 
Arsenic on the Growth of Oats” which contains a great deal of 
information indicating the importance of manganese in increas- 
ing the yield of oats. At the same meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, Mr. L, G, Willis, soil chemist of the North 
Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, together 
with H. B. Mann, soil agronomist of the same institution, pre- 
sented an excellent paper on Manganese as a Fertilizer for 
South Atlantic Coastal Plain Soils, which emphasizes the im- 
portance of manganese as a fertilizer and confirms in a general 
way the results obtained by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Both of these papers will be published in the pro- 
ceedings of the American Chemical Society. 

At the rate of 50 pounds of manganese sulphate to the acre, 
40 acres would consume 1 ton. Doctor Schreiner states that a 
large number of the fertilizer companies are now using manga- 
nese sulphate as stock fertilizer. It obviously will not be long 
before the amount of manganese sulphate consumed nationally 
will develop a very heavy tonnage. It is not improbable that 
the. consumption of manganese and manganese sulphate will in 
the course of 8 to 10 years exceed the amount of manganese 
consumed in the manufacture of steel. It therefore becomes 
very important to consider this by-product or waste product 
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of the manganese industry in formulating a tariff bill which 
presumably is expected to aid the agricultural industry. 


MANGANESE ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


During the World War this country was seriously handicapped 
in obtaining necessary fertilizers because of their foreign and 
distant origins. 

From the evidence already made available by the Department 
of Agriculture manganese sulphate is destined to become one 
of the most important of fertilizers, and the increased crop 
yields due to its use would become even more necessary during 
a period of war when this country would require the targest 
crop yields for its national defense. If manganese ore were to 
be restored to the free list, as recommended by the Comuaittee 
on Finance, the domestic manganese industry would be com- 
pletely shut down and the American farmer would be com- 
pelled to buy at the current high prices manganese su'phate 
predicated upon ores derived from foreign countries, and in time 
of war this supply would, in all probability, be seriously limited 
if not altogether cut off. At the present time more manganese 
ore is being imported from Soviet Russia than from any other 
country, and it would seem obvious that this country vhouid 
not be so greatly dependent upon Soviet Russia or any vther 
foreign country for its manganese supply. Referring sole:y to 
the manufacture of steel, the safety of the country in time of 
war reguires an adequate domestic production of manginese, 
according to a letter by the Hon. Hanford MacNider, formerly 
head of the American Legion and Assistant Secretary of War, 
addressed to Mr. J. Carson Adkerson, dated October 3, 1927, 
which is as follows: 

Wark DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., October 3, 1927. 
Mr. J. CARSON ADKERSON, 
Hy-Grade Manganese Co. (Inc.), Woodstock, Va. 

My Dear Mr. ADKERSON: Your work in the development of an ade- 
quate supply of manganese ore to meet the industrial needs of the 
United States has been brought to my attention. Your activities along 
this line are rendering valuable service in the solution of your problems 
of industrial preparedness, and I wish to express my appreciation of the 
work that you are doing. 

It appears that manganese is essential to the production of steel, and 
without steel national defense is obviously impossible. ‘The safety of 
the country requires that we have a readily available source of man- 
ganese within the United States. Those who are working to meet this 
requirement have my best wishes for success. 

Sincerely yours, 
HANFORD MACNIDER, 
The Assistant Secretary of War. 


In addition to the importance of making the United States 
independent in time of war from foreign countries for manga- 
nese in the manufacture of steel, it also becomes a matter of 
first importance in maintaining the Nation’s food supply. 

MANGANESE AN IMPORTANT BOULDER DAM FACTOR 


There are important deposits of manganese ores in Mohave 
County, Ariz., and in Clark County, Nev., which are under con- 
sideration for development in connection with the cheap power 
that will be made available at Boulder Dam. Appearing before 
the Subcommittee on Finance, E. 8S. Clark, representing the 
Chapin Exploration Co., of Chicago, IIL, testified in connection 
with chese deposits, and I quote from pages 172 and 173 of the 
committee hearings, as follows: 

It was considered wise, if we could find anything within a reasonable 
radius of the new dam that is proposed to be built in Boulder Canyon, 
to locate as nearly as possible to the site of that. So we confined our 
attention for a while to certain manganese deposits in Mohave County, 
Ariz., angi in Clark County, Ney. 

As a result of the reports of our engineers, who have been engaged 
for some months there in exploration and research work, there is indi- 
eated a tonnage exceeding 60,000,000 tons of ore that will, to be con- 
servative, run around 10 per cent. A great deal of it will run 30 per 
cent, but the average will be fully 10 per cent. 

It is supposed that we will be able to reduce that very economically. 
We have tested it out under the Bradley process, and through the 
Dings magnetic separation process, of Milwaukee, and it lends itself 
readily to either one. It could be handled very cheaply and mined 
very cheaply. 


The development of these deposits would be completely out of 
the question if manganese ore were to be restored to the free 
list. Even with the cheap power available at Boulder Dam 
these deposits could not possibly be operated at a profit. How- 
ever, with the additional duty provided for in my amendment, 
the development of these deposits is assured on a considerable 
scale, 
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Because of the process of magnetic separation which may be 
employed it is estimated that a large amount of Boulder Dam 
power will be consumed in the treatment of manganese ores, 
It becomes important, therefore, that my amendment should be 
enacted in. order to permit this development to take place, 
especially in view of the fact that the more of that power that 
can be consumed at the dam site, the greater will be the success 
of that great enterprise. 

In locating an ammunition depot at Hawthorne, Nev., the 
Navy Department considered the location far enough away from 
the sea coast to be safe from enemy attack from the sea. The 
production of manganese in Mohave County, Ariz., and in Clark 
County, Nev., would likewise be amply safeguarded from enemy 
attack and this is an extremely important factor, as manganese 
is one of the most important of the war essential metals. 

DOMESTIC MANGANESE PRODUCTION INCREASING 

In 1928 the production of manganese ore in the United States 
reduced to an average 50 per cent grade amounted to 45,000 
tons. J. Carson Adkerson, president of the American Manganese 
Producers’ Association, on October 25 supplied me with a list of 
principal domestic manganese producers together with an esti- 
mate of aggregate positive and possible production for the years 
1929 and 1930 which I desire to insert in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING 
ordered. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 


Estimated production of manganese ore in the United States for the 
years 1929 and 1930* 


(Subject to adequate tariff protection, Oddie amendment) 
HIGH GRADE (ACCEPTABLE FOR USE IN STEEL INDUSTRY) 


Esti- 
mated mated 
actual | possible 
produc- | produc- 
tion 1929, |tion 1930, 
tons 


Esti- Analvsis 
(per cent 
metallic 
manga- 


Producer Location 


Arkansas Manganese Co..--! 
Bradley Fitch Co., plant..._| 
Walter H. Denison_.._.___. 
Domestic Manganese & De- 

velopment Co. (Anaconda 


Operations, Arkansas. 
Minnesota 


Georgia Manganese & Iron 
Co. (Brunswick Term. & 
Rwy. Sec. Co.). 

W. H. Harrison 


Virginia and Tennes- 
see, southwest. 

Hy-Grade Manganese Prod- | Woodstock, Va 
ucts & Sales Corporation. 

Lava Manganese Co--.---- ‘ 

Mangenese Mines Co. of 
America. 

Manganese Valley Mines-_. 

Moorlight Mining Co 

See Tie nies inaees 

Silver Prince Mining Co-._. 

Stange Mines............... 

Trout Mining Co-. | 

U &S. Mining & Develop- | 
ment Co. 

Virginia Manganese & Min- 
ing Co. 


| 
Copper Mining Co.). 





Deming, N. Mex_.._-.- 

Philipsburg, Mont ___- 

Cushman, Ark...._.-- 

Philipsburg, Mont 

Crandon, Va__.......- 2, 000 | 

Philipsburg, Mont-__- 5, 000 
di 


Crandon, Va 


80, 800 | 
| 


279, 7 


LOW GRADE 5 TO 35 PER CENT MANGANESE (MANGANIFEROUS, FERRUGINOUS, ETC.) 


| 
Arkansas 15, 000 25, 000 
75, 000 
.|1, 000, 000 
| 310, 000 


Under 50 per cent 

metallic manganese. 
New Mexico 
Minnesota. ... 
Scattered 


Silver Spot Mines 
Various operations - -. 
Miscellaneous mines - - 


75, 000 
1, 000, 009 
310, 000 


1, 400, 009 | 1, 410, 000 
| | 

1 Estimate compiled and computed by J. Carson Adkerson, president American 
Manganese Producers’ Association, Oct. 25, 1929. 

Mr. ODDIE. The production estimates presented in this 
table show that in 1929, provided that the rates of production 
for the months of November and December are maintained at the 
current rate, will amount to from 80,000 to 90,000 tons reduced 
to an average of 50 per cent ore, and for 1930, provided that 
my amendment is adopted, to a minimum of 200,000 tons, which 
is approximately 25 per cent of the domestic consumption. 
These estimaies refute the claims of representatives of the steel 
industry before the Finance Committee that the manganese in- 
dustry did not have sufficient reserves and capacity to produce 
a substantial percentage of the amount of the domestic con- 
sumption. If my amendment is adopted, it will be only a few 
years until a large percentage of the consumption can be sup- 
plied from domestic sources. 











FREE MANGANESE ORE A NATIONAL LIABILITY 


Largely encouraged by the protection afforded in the tariff act 
of 1922, it is estimated that over $20,000,000 have been invested 
in developing manganese deposits in the United States and in 
perfecting processes for beneficiating lower grade ores. To re- 
store manganese ore now to the free list would force the in- 
dustry to shut down, and this large sum of money which has 
been invested in the industry would be wasted and the losses 
would fall very heavily on a large number of small producers 
with great hardship. In having encouraged the investment of 
a great part of this large sum cf money in the manganese in- 
dustry by making available the protection of the tariff act of 
1922, it would be most unfair and inequitable for Congress now 
to restore manganese ore to the free list. In addition to this 
amount which has already been invested in the industry there 
are other millions about to invest, and unless my amendment is 
adopted these millions will seek investment elsewhere. Based 
upon exploration work already done and on carefully prepared 
plans for the erection of concentrating plants, a large invest- 
ment will be made which will substantially increase the output 
of ore of commercial grade and make available manganese sul- 
phate at the lowest possible price for the use of the farmer, 
provided that the protection afforded in my amendment is made 
available. 

In the transition stage until now the manganese industry of 
the United States is on the threshold of a period of great growth 
and in a few years should become in itself an important and 
going industry of the United States. To stop this growth would 
be a national liability, to promote it a national asset of perma- 
nent value in times of peace and an indispensable factor of 
national defense in times of war. 

ORES CONTAINING LESS THAN 380 PER CENT MANGANESE NOW ON FREE LIST 

Under the tariff act of 1922, ores containing less than 30 per 
cent of manganese were left on the free list. It was not antici- 
pated in 1922 that it would become profitable or possible to 
import ores of less than 30 per cent, but in 1928 over 100,000 
tons of such ore were imported into the United States, thereby 
escaping the payment of duty. During the hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Finance on manganese, reference was made 
to the Tariff Commission’s volume of information, which pre- 
sents a figure of 10,000 tons for the amount of ore of less than 
30 per cent imported into the United States in 1928. This 
figure, however, was corrected by one of the experts of the 
Tariff Commission, who stated that more recent information 
had brought the figure up to well over 100,000 tons. If the 1922 
schedule were to be continued, there is no question but what the 
imports of ore containing less than 30 per cent would increase 
heavily from year to year, escaping the payment of duty and 
replacing the market for higher-grade ores and concentrates. 
It would make little difference how much of a duty were to be 
provided on ores containing more than 30 per cent if those con- 
taining less than that amount were permitted to enter free of 
duty. Consequently the first part of my amendment provides 
for the extension of duties to cover ores containing as low as 
10 per cent, and the rates provided in my amendment are one- 
half cent per pound of manganese in ores containing from 10 
per cent to 20 per cent of manganese and 1 cent per pound on 
ores containing from 20 per cent to 25 per cent of manganese. 
Careful foreign cost computations have been made and the 
American Manganese Producers’ Association is satisfied that 
these rates will prove effective in protecting the domestic mar- 
ket from the importation of ores containing less than 25 per 
cent of manganese. 

The majority members of the Finance Committee originally 
yoted 7 to 4 in favor of extending a 1-cent duty to ores contain- 
ing 10 per cent or over, thereby supporting the first part of my 
amendment, and I can not believe that the later vote of 6 to 5 
in favor of restoring manganese ores to the free list was predi- 
cated upon any economic basis. 

The second part of my amendment increases the present duty 
from 1 cent to 1% cents per pound of manganese in ores con- 
taining 25 per cent of manganese or over. This increase in duty 
should result in stabilizing the Pittsburgh price of manganese 
contained in ores or concentrates of commercial grade at about 
65 cents per unit of 22.4 pounds of manganese. It is upon this 
basis of price that most of the calculations have been based 
eoncerning the cost of mining and recovery of the metal under 
the new processes which have been developed, and plans for 
the construction of new plants are now held in abeyance await- 
ing the outcome of tariff legislation. With the enactment of my 
amendment the entire industry will move forward at a rapid 
rate and will soon be strong enough to occupy a permanent and 
prominent place in the economic structure of the Nation. 
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TREND OF WORLD MANGANESE PRICES DOWNWARD 


A review of the international trade in manganese ore for the 
first six months of 1929 by James W. Furness, chief of the min- 
erals division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, was 
published in Commerce Reports August 19, 1929, on page 489, 
from which I quote the following: 


That a buyer’s market exists in manganese ore, owing to the partial 
culmination of the many factors which influence the world’s production 
and marketing of the high-grade ore, is made evident by the interna- 
tional commerce during the first six months of 1929. 

It has been repeatedly stated in various publications that the four 
great sources on which the industrial world now depends for the larger 
part of its requirements of this essential mineral are capable of a produc- 
tion materially greater than the world’s consumption. For the past 
three years prices have been descending in spite of the fact that con- 
sumption, owing to increased manufacture of steel, has materially in- 
creased, but the productive capacity of the world’s resources has also 
been materially expanded. 


In view of the fact that manganese ore prices have been and 
are continuing to decline, it is obvious that the duty provided 
in the Fordney-McCumber Act has become less effective in the 
last two or three years in protecting the domestic industry and 
consequently emphasizes the importance of increasing the rate 
to 1% cents per pound in accordance with the provisions of my 
amendment. 

The article contains other observations and data of impor- 
tance and I herewith submit it for publication in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL TRADBP IN MANGANESE ORE, First Six MONTHS oF 1929 
James W. Furness, chief, minerals division 





With- 


That a “buyer’s market” exists in manganese ore, owing to the 
partial culmination of the many factors which influence the world’s 
production and marketing of the high-grade ore, is made evident by 
the international commerce during the first six months of 1929. 

It has been repeatedly stated in various publications that the four 
great sources on which the industrial world now depends for the larger 
part of its requirements of this essential mineral are capable of a 
production materially greater than the world’s consumption. For the 
past three years prices have been descending, in spite of the fact that 
consumption, owing to increased manufacture of steel, has materially 
increased, but the productive capacity of the world’s resources has also 
been materially expanded. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AGREEMENT—-THD TCHIATURI DEPOSITS OF GEORGIA 


One of the outstanding developments during the first half of 1929 
was the agreement entered into by the Manganese Corporation of 
South Africa (Postmasburg area) with the Government for the build- 
ing of a railway in order to render these deposits commercial through 
transportation, This agreement called for a minimum tonnage of 
250,000 tons per year for the first year at the completion of the railway 
and 350,000 tons thereafter. 

Notwithstanding the disorganized condition existing at the mines 
in the Tchiaturi district of Georgia shipments of high-grade manganese 
ore from Russia have been on a parity with pre-war shipments. This 
has been due largely to the extensive development of the Nikopol de- 
posits of the Ukraine. The decrease in shipments from the Tchiaturi 
deposits during the first six months is significant only of the conditions 
in the mining industry in this area, The reserves of this deposit, in 
fact, are such that it will be many years before they are exhausted. 
In 1913 this deposit produced more than 1,200,000 tons of high-grade 
ore. The ease with which the material can be mined and the cost at 
which the ore can be placed at tidewater are two of the factors which 
warrant the statement that this deposit is one of the controlling factors 
in the world price of manganese and is capable of a production in excess 
of any that has been attained in the past. 

THE MANGANESE INDUSTRY OF INDIA 


The manganese industry of India during the past five years has, by 
improvements in mines and transportation facilities, been able to main- 
tain a low-cost figure, notwithstanding the increase in price of the vari- 
ous commodities necessary for conducting business. In the past four 
years production has steadily increased in this country, and shipments 
for the most part have remained constant. A large tonnage, of from 
600,000 to 800,000 tons, held as stocks, has been accumulated at the 
mines, 

Exports of manganese from India during the 11 months April, 1928 
to February, 1929, inclusive, of the Indian fiscal year ended with March, 
1929, totaled 613,790 tons, as compared with 649,367 tons for the 
1927-28 period. Of the leading markets, the United Kingdom took 


1929 


148,840 tons (221,181 tons in 1927-28), Belgium 156,885 tons (163,142 
tons), France 199,277 tons (135,372 tons), and the United States 66,250 
tons (89,200 tons). 


EXPORTS FROM THE GOLD COAST——-BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION AND SHIPMENTS 


Data as to the shipments of manganese ore from the Gold Coast for 
the first six months of 1929 are not available. During the past five 
years there has been a seeming decrease in exports to countries other 
than Norway and Canada. Those of crude ore to these two countries 
have materially increased during this period and there has been a cor- 
responding increase in the exports of ferromanganese from Norway and 
Canada. 

The production of manganese ore in Brazil during the first six 
months of 1929, in comparison with the first half of 1928, was almost 
the same, being 157,202 tons and 158,537 tons, respectively, but-exports 
were about 14,000 tons larger during the current year, the bulk of 
which continues to go to the United States, according to Vice Consul 
Rudolf E. Cahn, at Rio de Janeiro. 

Exports of manganese ore from Rio de Janeiro for the first six months 
of 1929 totaled 158,418 long tons, against 144,680 tons in the first 
half of 1928. Those to the United States were 128,118 long tons (92,656 
tons in 1928), to Belgium 12,500 tons (26,124 tons), and to France 
17,800 tons (6,200 tons). 

The stocks on hand at the mines on June 30, 1929, were 44,292 long 
tons, which is normal. 


IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES 
During the first six months of 1929 the United States imported from 


various sources 343,711 long tons of manganese, as compared with 
177,775 tons in the first half of 1928, 
Imports of manganese ore into the United States, first sig months 
[Long tons] 


1928 


Country of origin 
Gross Manganese 
weight content 


Manganese 
content 


RE ee eee ee 


57, 804 
British India... 


24, 015 
2, 458 


1, 674 
2, 801 
571 
76, 037 
Other countries 60 91 


Java and Madura. 


343, 711 165, 451 


IMPORTS INTO GERMANY—BELGO-LUXEMBURG IMPORTS 


Imports of manganese ore into Germany for the first five months of 
1929 and the same period of 1928, respectively, were 114,847 and 
125,902 metric tons. Russia supplied 55,142 tons, an increase from 
24,886 tons in the 1928 period. 

The Belgo-Luxemburg manganese ore imports from January to May, 
1929, increased to 111,799 metric tons from 94,747 tons in the 1928 
period. 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, further evidence of the down- 
ward trend in prices of manganese ores appears in a London 
dispatch of June 22 published in the Daily Metal Trade of 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 3, 1929, as follows: 

There seems little doubt that the Russians intend to pursue an 
aggressive selling policy even at the expense of prices and other pro- 
ducers will probably have to accept low prices if they wish to dispose 
of their output. - 


In confirmation of these predictions a 5-year contract between 
the United States Steel Corporation and the Soviet Ore Trust 
was announced in Moscow about the middle of August, 1929, to 
take 80,000 to 150,000 tons of ore annually. 

The average world price of market grade manganese ore, de- 
livered at Atlantic ports, based on London prices as of June 22, 
1929, published in the Daily Metal Trade of July 3, 1929, is 
26.55 cents per unit of 22.4 pounds of manganese. The freight 
from Baltimore to Pittsburgh is 5.04 cents per unit, The 1-cent 
tariff duty under the present act would amount to 22.4 cents 
Yer unit, which would make the world market price of manganese 
laid down at Pittsburgh 53.99 cents per unit. This figure is 
considerably below the cost of production and transportation on 
ores domestically produced to the Pittsburgh market. 

It has been estimated by those producers who are regularly 
shipping ore to the Pittsburgh market that it can not be done 
with a profit at less than 65 cents per unit. On the basis cf the 
world price of ores above stated and the duty provided for in 
my amendment of 1% cents per pound, the Pittsburgh price 
would be 65.19 cents per unit, which is sufficient to enable the 
domestic industry to develop and to maintain continuous cper- 
ations. On this basis of price at Pittsburgh, the domestic in- 
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dustry soon will develop to the point where a large proportion 
of the domestic consumption can be supplied. A duty of any 
less than 144 cents per pound would fall short of the necessary 
protection and to that extent would impair the ability of the 
domestic industry satisfactorily to supply a large percentage of 
domestic requirements. 


PRODUCTION FOR MANGANESE SHOULD BE ON PARITY WITH ZINC AND LEAD 


The equivalent price of manganese when in the form of 
ferromanganese is from 6 to 7 cents per pound; of zine in the 
form of slab zinc, from 6 to 7 cents per pound; and lead, in 
the form of pig lead, is from 6 to 7 cents per pound. Under 
the tariff act of 1922, ferromanganese was granted a duty of 
1% cents a pound, slab zinc a duty of 1% cents a pound, pig 
lead a duty of 2% cents a pound, while a duty of 1 cent per 
pound was granted on manganese contained in ores running 30 
per cent of manganese or over; a duty of 1% cents per pound 
on zine contained in ores running 25 per cent of zinc and over 
and a duty on lead of 11%4 cents a pound on the lead contained 
in ores running 1 per cent and over. It will be noted that there 
is a marked disparity between the relative duties granted in 
the 1922 act on the metals contained in ores of zinc, lead, and 
manganese and in the finished products derived from these 
ores. 

The protection afforded in my amendment is identical in 
every respect with the zine schedule of 1922. If the ores of 
manganese had been granted the same degree of protection as 
was extended the base metals, lead and zinc, the domestic 
manganese industry would not now be appearing before Con- 
gress, pleading for this additional protection to bring manganese 
up to a parity with zinc and lead. Both the lead and the zine 
industries were well established in 1922 and their costs of 
production well defined, whereas the manganese industry in 
1922, and even at the present time, in its early stages of de- 
velopment, requires only this equitable adjustment as provided 
for in my amendment to place it on the same solid and perma- 
nent foundation as enjoyed by the zinc and lead industries. 

MINE LABOR SUPPORTS AMENDMENT 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Convention of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, representing ap- 
proximately 10,000 members, held at Salt Lake City on August 
5 to 9, 1929, adopted a strong resolution in support of the pro- 
visions of my amendment. I herewith submit a copy of that 
resolution for publication in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the resolu- 
tion will be printed in the REcorp. 

The resolution is as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILL, 
AND SMELTER WORKERS, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, August 14, 1929. 


Hon. Tasker L. Oppin, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 
Deak Str: The inclosed resolution was adopted by the Twenty-sixth 


Convention of the International Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers held in Salt Lake City, Utah, on August 5 to 9, 1929. 

We understand that the Senate Finance Committee, which has under 
consideration the whole tariff schedule, including manganese ores, will 
make its recommendations on the floor of the Senate when Congress 
convenes on August 19, and we ask that you give the resolution your 
moral support. 

Yours very truly, Epwarp E. SWEENEY, 
a: Secretary-Treasurer. 

Whereas the Congress of the United States now has pending before it 
a revenue measure which involves the consideration of the tariff to be 
imposed upon various manufactured products and numerous raw mate- 
rials used in the industries of the United States, and which directly 
affect American labor and the welfare of American industries, especially 
those industries in which mine, mill, and smelter workers of America 
are particularly engaged; and 

Whereas there is, at the present time, between 300,000 and 400,000 
tons of manganese ore imported annually and used especially in the iron 
and steel industries of this country; and 

Whereas the importation of this vast ore tonnage has prevented in 
the past and is now seriously interfering with the mining of manganese 
and the development of mining properties in America, thus interfering 
with and preventing the employment of a vast number of American 
laborers, and at the same time retarding the commencement of new 
enterprises, all of which would greatly benefit our country end in- 
crease the demand for labor; and, 

Whereas the International Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers, 
representing approximately 10,000 members, having at heart not only 
the conservation but the development of our natural resources for the 
benefit of the citizens of our own country, and the employment of 
labor at home, are directly interested in the proposed tariff law now 
under consideration, and particularly as it affects manganese ore; and, 
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Whereas recent investigation demonstrates conclusively that unless a 
proper tariff is imposed upon manganese the tonnage heretofore an- 
nually imported will be greatly increased by reason of the recent extra 
production of this ore in Russia and other foreign countries, all of 
which will invade the American market and further retard the pro- 
duction of American ores; and, 

Whereas from careful investigation it has been determined that an 
increase of one-half cent per pound on metallic manganese is necessary 
to establish a price of approximately 65 cents per unit, whfch is 3 cents 
per unit lower than the average price paid by steel companies for 
foreign ore covering a 5-year period ending January 1, 1929, and that 
such an increase is essential for the development of manganese ore 
producing properties in the United States, thereby developing new 
industries and increasing the demand for labor: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the International Union of Mine, Mill, and Smel- 
ter Workers in convention assembled, do hereby indorse the efforts of 
the American Manganese Producers Association in its efforts to secure 
an increase of one-half cent per pound on metallic manganese and to 
apPly said tariff on all imports containing 10 per cent or more of 
manganese rather than those of 30 per cent as required under the 
existing law, and pledge to this association our hearty support and 
cooperation ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the president and secretary of this union be and they 
are hereby authorized, directed, and empowered to transmit a copy 
of these resolutions to the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
of all the States direetly interested in this question, and to urge them 
to support and earnestly labor for this increased tariff, and also convey 
to such Senators and Representatives the fact that this organization 
earnestly approves all efforts which are being made to fully and properly 
protect all the industries and workers directly concerned in this tariff 
legislation. 

STRONG DOMESTIC MANGANESE INDUSTRY WILL BENEFIT STEEL 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, until there is developed a strong 
manganese industry in the United States, consumers will be 
largely at the merey of foreign producers. Foreign nations 
which possess manganese deposits, so soon as substantial trade 
is developed, as a rule, begin to levy export taxes, which are 
rapidly increased to the limit that the traffic will bear. Such 
export taxes have the effect of increasing prices and conse- 
quently in the absence of domestic competition consumers in 
the United States will be ultimately compelled to pay more for 
foreign manganese ores than they would for domestic ores 
produced in a protected market. Also, where domestic com- 
petition is a controlling factor in price determination, prices 
are maintained with a greater degree of stability. A domestic 
manganese industry in a strong competitive position is the 
best insurance that prices over long periods will remain more 
stabile and at lower levels. For these reasons, the domestic 
steel industry in the long run would undoubtedly greatly benefit 
by the development of a strong manganese industry in the 
United States and therefore it is extremely difficult to justify 
the policy of free trade which the steel industry now advocates 
for the manganese industry. 

Furthermore, there are certain steel operations located out- 
side of Pittsburgh and Gary which are now benefiting by ob- 
taining manganese at lower prices from domestic sources of 
supply more closely situated to their plants. The steel opera- 
tions to which I refer are located at Pueblo, Colo., Provo, Utah, 
and Birmingham, Ala. At Pueblo ores from Butte are being 
imported and manufactured into ferromanganese at that place 
with great satisfaction from a metallurgical standpoint and 
at much lower prices than would have to be paid for the same 
product shipped from Pittsburgh. 

Under the same favorable conditions, manganese ores are 
being shipped from the Pioche district in Nevada to the steel 
mills at Provo, Utah, with substantial savings in cost and in 
transportation. At Birmingham, the steel industry is being sup- 
plied with manganese ores from a number of points in the South 
at material saving in expense. Should these manganese opera- 
tions be shut down as they would be in the event that manganese 
ores were to be restored to the free list, these steel plants would 
be compelled to buy ferromanganese at higher prices and pay 
the additional cost of transportation from the far East. 

These independent steel companies located at some distances 
from the seaboard, if allowed to speak for themselves, would 
undoubtedly oppose the free manganese ore policy of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute and would favor the provisions in 
my amendment. Under the stimulus of my amendment, proc- 
esses will be put in operation from which concentrates will be 
produced containing a much higher percentage of manganese 
than the best of the imported ores and freer from objectionable 
impurities. The steel industry would, therefore, benefit by these 


improvements which will not be made unless the protection af- 
forded in my amendment is made available, 
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MANGANESE ORE RESOURCES IN 82 STATES 


The United States Bureau of Mines on June 25, 1929, sub- 
mitted to me a map of the United States showing occurrences 
of manganese in 32 States. The United States Geological Sur- 
vey prepared an enlargement of this map which is now hanging 
on the wall in the rear of the Senate and to which I would like 
to call attention. On this map there are 216 black dots which, 
according to the legend, represent manganese deposits or areas 
and in addition to these, there are 17 showings of manganese. 
This map demonstrates the broad geological distribution of 
manganese in the United States and suggests that in the aggre- 
gate large tonnages of manganese ore reserves exist. Develop- 
ment in most of these 32 States will proceed with the enactment 
of my amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I have been looking at 
the map which the Senator has placed on the wall, and I wonder 
if he will identify the marks a little more accurately. Do the 
spots represent development or merely deposits? 

Mr. ODDIE. They represent deposits, some of which are de- 
veloped and some of which are undeveloped. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. And are these deposits all acknowl- 
edged to be such or are they speculative? 

Mr. ODDIE. They are acknowledged to be such by the Bu- 
reau of Mines and the Geological Survey and by other authori- 
ties. They are not acknowledged to be developed properties, 
because the question of the value of the deposits remains for 
future development to determine. 

To independent steel plants in the South and West remotely 
situated from the present center of ferromanganese manufac- 
ture and to farmer consumers of manganese-sulphate fertilizer, 
these well-distributed manganese developments will make man- 
ganese available at the lowest price and the lowest cost of 
transportation. 

I herewith submit a copy of the map prepared by the United 
States Bureau of Mines for publication in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest to the 
Senator from Nevada that if he desires to have a map printed 
in the Recorp it will be necessary, as the Chair understands, 
to secure an order from the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. ODDIE. Very well; I will reserve that request, Mr. 
President. 

KNOWN ORE RESERVES HAVE LIFE OF OVER 50 YEARS 

In an address delivered by William B. Daly, manager of 
mines of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., before the Second 
Annual Convention of the American Manganese Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in Washington September 9 and 10, 1929, he stated 
that it was not necessary to discuss all of the 216 deposits 
shown on the map in order to demonstrate extensive reserves. 
Mr. Daly is one of the most outstanding, competent, and sue- 
cessful mining engineers in the mining industry, and his opin- 
ions, based on long, practical experience, should be given great 
weight. Quoting from Mr. Daly’s address; 


The analysis of this claim would not be complete, however, without 
particularly calling your attention to a few of the larger deposits. 

The General Manganese Corporation, with properties near Chamber- 
lain, 8. Dak., own or control manganese deposits which can produce 
from 50,000,000 to 100,000,000 tons of ore assaying 16 per cent. 
This statement is verified by John A. Savage & Co., well-knowa con- 
sulting geologists of Duluth, Minn. The owners of this property 
welcome an examination by the United States Geological Survey at 
any time. 

The Chapin Exploration Co., with properties in western Arizona and 
southeastern Nevada and with headquarters at Kingman, Ariz., own 
or control manganese deposits which can produce approximately 
50,000,000 tons of ore assaying 10 per cent. This statement is verified 
by Mr. M. C. Lake, consulting geologist, of Duluth. The owners of this 
property also welcome an examination by the United States Geological 
Survey. 

The Cuyuna Range in Minnesota contains about 50,000,000 tons of 
Manganese ore assaying 10 per cent. This statement is also verified 
by Mr. Lake. 

These deposits alone, without including the other 200 or more, give 
a total of from 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 tons, or enough manganese, 
when beneficiated, to supply this country for from 50 to 75 years. 


Walter H. Denison, of Cushman, Ark., has been mining man- 
ganese ores in that State for over 42 years. In a letter received 
from this producer dated October 6, 1929, he states that he has 
been compelled to increase his estimate of five years ago to a 
tonnage seventy-two times as great. Since his original estimate 
was about 450,000 tons, his estimate as of to-day would be about 
30,000,000 tons of ore averaging about 20 per cent manganese. 
This is in evidence of the rapid strides which have been made 
in exploration work under the stimulus of the Fordn«y- 
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McCumber Tariff Act. I have received no less than 200 letters 
from producers in nearly all of the 32 manganese States cov- 
ering briefly the conditions prevailing at their respective prop- 
erties and urging the enactment of my amendment as a pre- 
requisite to production. Of these 200 letters I have selected a 


few of the most important ones covering the principal manga- 
nese deposits in the country, and without reading these letters 
I will ask, Mr. President, that they be included for publication 
in the Recorp at this point. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, they will 
be printed in the Recorp. 
The letters are as follows: 


CUSHMAN, ARK., October 6, 1929. 
Hon, Tasker L. Oppin, 
United States Senator from Nevada, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We thank you for your interest in behalf of man- 
ganese mining. 

Arkansas production for 1929 will double the production of any year 
since the armistice. If I were asked to make an estimate of Arkansas’ 
possible tonnage, I would make it seventy-two times more than I would 
have made it five years ago. 

I have examined manganese properties in several States and in one 
foreign country. 

It is 42 years and 1 month since I first began mining manganese in 
Arkansas,-and have been actively engaged in same since that date, 
except from 1898 to 1914, when our Arkansas industry was dead, 
on account of the importation of cheap foreign ores. 

Please pardon the length of this letter, but knowing our Senators 
are overworked and can not study every subject thoroughly, I am at- 
tempting to assist you, 

Herein you will find 14 argumentative paragraphs in support of a 
manganese tariff. 

1. The tariff on manganese ore fosters an important growing Ameri- 
can industry. 

2. Such a tariff will keep open sufficient available manganese deposits, 
to insure our independence in any emergency such as we experienced 
during the World War. 

3. It will furnish employment and additional income to a goodly 
number of American workmen, some of whom would not be otherwise 
employed. 

4. It certainly contributes to the general prosperity of the Nation, in 
the way of increased freight receipts and increased purchasing power 
of some of the people. 

5. It will save from total loss over $20,000,000 invested in manganese 
properties and equipment throughout our Nation. This loss will fall on 
some citizens in approximately every State of the Union. 

6. This tariff increases the United States revenues two ways. Some 
American manganese producers will pay income taxes. The steel people 
claim to pay approximately $6,500,000 per annum import duty on 
manganese. 

7. It increases the taxable value and tax revenue in 34 States 
which will be lost unless a manganese tariff is sustained. 

8. A manganese tariff will not increase the price of steel to the 
consumer 1 penny, as the selling price of steel is fixed by the pro- 
tective tariff the steel products enjoy. 

9. The increased cost of steel on account of the tariff on manganese 
ore is negligible, as on an average there is approximately 16 pounds 
of manganese metal consumed to a ton of steel. There is still con- 
templated a tariff on ferromanganese. Therefore, the steel producers 
are asking Congress to destroy an American industry involving many 
millions of dollars, to save them approximately one-half of a small 
import tax. 

10. It is a short-sighted policy of the steel companies, fostered by 
gross selfishness, and bordering on ignorance, to try to kill this im- 
portant developing industry, which will ultimately contribute more to 
their own prosperity than this tax will cost them. 

11. Under the present low manganese ore tariff Arkansas 1929 pro- 
duction will double 1927 production, it is steadily increasing, making 
new discoveries without exhausting the old. 

12. We believe with the present known deposits the United States 
will greatly expand our manganese production quickly, if the proper 
tariff protection is given this industry. 

13. Without a tariff the American manganese producers will all have 
to cease operations, with every dollar invested in manganese mining 
properties and equipment to become a total loss, thereby paupcrizing 
some who can ill afford it. 

14. Some of the steel producers are strenuously opposing a man- 
ganese tariff and making absurd claims in opposition. The steel 
companies’ own self-preservation should dictate a broader plan, a plan 
that will treat all American interests fairly, with partiality and 
prejudice to none. By thus doing we will perpetuate America, develop 
high American ideals, and destroy the different radicalisms that are so 
prone to spring up when unfair selfishness is glaringly shown. 

Very truly yours, 
Water H. DENISON. 
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JULY 13, 1929. 
Re manganese ore tariff, paragraph 302 (a). 
Hon. Taskmr L. Oppre, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Oppre: Representations have been made to the 
Senate Finance Committee that very little manganese ore exists in the 
United States and that no worthwhile developments have been made 
under the 1-cent tariff. The opposite to this is true. An abundance of 
manganese exists in our Southern and Western States. The bulk of 
this ore is low grade and has not formerly been considered of commer- 
cial value. Under the encouragement of the 1-cent tariff new processes 
have been successfully developed for the production of high-grade ore 
from the low-grade deposits. The ores produced from these low-grade 
deposits, under new methods of beneficiation, run higher in grade than 
any other ore commercially known in the world. 

To-day one plant at Butte, Mont., is shipping this high-grade bene- 
ficiated manganese ore at the rate of 72,000 tons a year. I am informed 
that another property at Cartersville, Ga., is now shipping high-grade 
ore at the rate of 300 tons a week. The larger plant, now under con- 
struction, eosting about $1,000,000, will be completed this fall and will 
have a rated capacity of 120,000 tons a year of high-grade ore. 

After 6 years of development work, in construction of over 5,000 feet 
of tunnel, 1,000 feet of shaft work, and numerous open cuts for deter- 
mining and blocking out ore reserves, and in working out methods for 
treating the ore, another property is being completed in Virginia. A 
total of approximately $500,000, I understand, has already been spent 
in improvements on this one property,” and we are now completing a 
eoncentrator with other mining equipment at an additional cost of 
$150,000. This plant now nearly completed will be in operation this 
fall with a production of 30,000 tons of high-grade ore yearly. 

In addition, there are a number of other properties on which develop- 
ment work is proceeding and with a market for the ore assured, it is 
our determination to firmly establish the industry in Virginia. Numer- 
ous other substantial developments are under way in a number of 
States in the South and West. Manganese is important to the security 
of the Nation as a whole and it is my conviction that the country can 
not afford to neglect the further development of its own resources in 
this important strategic mineral. 

I am financially interested in the development of the properties in 
Virginia as a solid mining proposition. My brother-in-law, Marcus 
Daly, and his mother, who are interested with me, and I do not sell 
stock in our mining ventures. 

There is not a particle of doubt but what the industry is being 
nationally established on a firm, sound basis, and that the reserves are 
ample to supply the needs of the United States for many decades to 
come. 

The only drawback now is a ready market for the ore. Due to 
imported foreign ores the price of manganese has dropped since these 
developments were started. A tariff of 144 cents per pound on metallic 
manganese content of manganese ore with protection for low-grade 
ores will serve to reestablish the market under which domestic producers 
can successfully compete with low-cost foreign ores. 

I will greatly appreciate any attention you may give the manganese- 
ore tariff. 

In our developments in the South, Marcus Daly and I are jointly 
interested with J. Carson Adkerson, president of American Manganese 
Producers Association. Mr. Adkerson is located in Washington and 
will, I am sure, furnish you any additional information you may de- 
sire in connection with our developments or the industry as a whole. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES W. GBRARD. 
DETROIT, MICH., August 16, 1929. 
Senator TAsker L. Oppiz, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR OppDIE: The writer wishes to take this opportunity of 
expressing his thanks for the work you have done on behalf of the 
manganese industry. 

Our own development comprises over 100,000 acres of land lying along 
the Missouri River in South Dakota. After 18 months of field and 
laboratory work several competent engineers have estimated this prop- 
erty to contain between fifty and a hundred million tons of manganese 
ore, running between 16 per cent to 18 per cent manganese. 

This deposit can be mined open pit and has sufficient ore to supply 
one-third of our entire domestic demands for 50 to 100 years. 

Mr. D. F. Hewitt, of the United States Geological Survey, has 
recently spent 10 days in examining this property and believes it to 
be one of the largest in the world. 

We have developed a process that from pilot-plant operation proves 
conclusively this ore can be beneficiated to a product running between 
65 to 70 per cent manganese and free from all objectionable impurities. 

The only thing necessary for this manganese to be made available to 
the American steel industry is proper tariff protection. 

We welcome an investigation by any of the Government departments 
to verify these facts. 
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Trusting this information will prove of interest and assuring you 
of our appreciation of your efforts and support, I remain 
Yours sincerely, 
K. M. Leute, 
President General Manganese Corporation. 


New York, August 9, 1929. 
Hon. Tasker L. OppIE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear TASKER: Please accept my sincere appreciation of your 
efforts and accomplishments in behalf of the producers of domestic 
manganese. I have all along felt that if it were possible to portray 
to our lawmakers and convince them of the true facts pertaining to the 
practically inexhaustible supplies of low-grade ores and of their economi- 
eal and commercial processing the justice of protection will be irre- 
futable. 

However, the great difficulty seems to have been to counteract the 
gross misstatements and misrepresentations, and I fear now that the 
efforts of Buck et al. will be redoubled. It, therefore, behooves domes- 
tic operators to increase their efforts and in a manner that will convinc- 
ingly reflect the facts. 

We have some 3,000,000 tons of manganese in Philipsburg which will 
average close to 30 per cent manganese. If we have the protec- 
tion sought and the resulting market, we will install there an initial 
plant capable of annually producing 25,00 to 30,000 tons of ferro, 
grade averaging 50 per cent or better. 

We are, subject to such protection, negotiating for properties in Ari- 
zona, where we would also install a plant to produce a similar annual 
tonnage. 

Hoping for the pleasure of again seeing you ere long, and with sin- 
cere personal regards, 

Faithfully, 
LEs.iz L. SAVAGE, 
President U. 8. Mining € Development Co. 


P. S.—The inclosed “snaps” are of our three separate shafts in 
Philipsburg. through which our present development is being done in 
the hope and faith that the justice of protection will be recognized and 
granted. 


BATESVILLE, ARK., Atigust 12, 1929, 


Hon. Tasker L. OppIEg, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Having spent the past 10 years in manganese develop- 
ment work in this section, beg to lay before you facts pertaining to the 
industry as have developed in this field which are, I believe, typical of 
the condition in general the country over. 

Until 1914 little interest was shown in the development or production 
of manganese in this country. 

The war called our attention to the seriousness of our inability to 
supply our own needs. 

After the close of the war parties interested in the development of 
these ores thought that a tariff of 1 cent would be sufficient to establish 
a price that would warrant the development of ground and the erection 
of plants according to Government flow sheet, for the handling of these 
ores. 

Since 1920 around $200,000 has been spent in this field on plants and 
development work and every one has been a complete failure. The ore 
got away. 

A crude ore running 25 per cent manganese, 20 per cent silica, 25 per 
cent iron, after being treated by standard methods would run 15 per 
cent manganese, 30 per cent silica, 30 per cent iron, and where a careful 
sampling and analysis of a deposit would show a possible recovery of, 
say 60 per cent of a 30 per cent ore, an actual recovery of around 5 per 
cent would be made with the above results. 

This condition has existed from the start and some of our best en- 
gineers have made the biggest failures in attempting to handle these 
ores, 

About three years ago Mr. L. B. Miller, of Cleveland, Ohio, and myself 
set out to determine why these ores could not be mechanically concen- 
trated, and on the 5th of last July (1929) I received word from Mr. 
Milier that we had been granted a patent on our process, No. 185779. 

We can now say that these ores can be recovered by mechanical 
mcans, 

It has taken 10 years to disprove old-Standard methods and work out 
and prove new ones for this work. 

In the Batesville-Cushman field there are, I estimate, 
tons of ore capable of being recovered by modern methods. 

This new industry, conceived during the war, developed to its present 
state by the encouragement of a tariff, must have further protection to 
live. , 

The past few months has brought to completion other new methods 
for the treatment of these ores, which absolutely assure us of a home 
supply of these ores for hundreds of years, but in so short a time it 
has been impossible to erect plants and show production, 
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We invite a thorough investigation of our claims. 
the interest you are taking in our behalf, I am, 
Yours very truly, 


Thanking you for 


WILLIAM G. RINEHART, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 17, 1929. 


Hon. Tasker L, Oppig, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I want to thank you and express my appreciation for the 
great work you are doing in behalf of domestic manganese. If we are 
successful in having the tariff on manganese increased, it will be in a 
great measure due to your untiring efforts. 

Iam mining manganese in Giles County, Va., and if we are successful 
in securing the higher protective tariff, as planned by the American 
Manganese Producers’ Association, I can guarantee an output of 250 
tons of ore per day, or 75,000 tons during 1930. This figure could be 
doubled in 1931. 

The deposits on our property are large, and if we are given the proper 
protection which would warrant our making a capital investment for 
the installation of equipment to operate on a large scale we could turn 
out a practically unlimited amount of high-grade manganese ore which 
will run from 45 to 50 per cent of metallic manganese. Without ade- 
quate protection it would not be advisable for us to make such an 
investment. 

Again thanking you for your interest and trusting that we will be 
successful in this endeavor, I am ; 

Sincerely yours, STANGE CONSTRUCTION Co., 
By Orromar STancp. 


CoLoraDo GEOLOGICAL Survey, 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
Boulder, July 29, 1929, 
The Hon. Tasker L,. Opptn, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Oppie: I am sure the owners and miners of manganese 
in Colorado and other States appreciate the work you are doing in their 
behalf, I am inclosing herewith a copy of a letter I. sent to Senator 
Puipps regarding conditions in this State. 

Yours truly, 
R. D. GEorap. 
CoLORADO GEOLOGICAL SuRVEY, 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
Boulder, May 21, 1929. 
The Hon, Lawrence C. PHIPPs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Sir: The question of the duty on manganese coming into the 
United States is one of great importance to the mining industry of 
Colorado, I am sending you a copy of a very brief bulletin prepared 
somewhat hurriedly from investigations made and data collected during 
the war. The facts presented in the bulletin were made available to 
the proper committees and boards in Washington when the demand for 
manganese was at its height, and they were at a later date put into 
book form to give greater permanency to the records, 

An examination of the bulletin will show that manganese deposits 
are very widely distributed in Colorado and that some of these deposits 
are of very greut size. 

A recent canvass of the production possibilities indicates that within 
a very short time after the imposition of a satisfactory tariff on man- 
ganese ores and products, Colorado could produce 400 tons of manga- 
nese ores per day. This estimate is very conservative, as I am assured 
by men who are thoroughly familiar with the situation that Leadville 
alone could produce 300 tons per day. The operators at Red Cliff could 
easily produce a hundred tons per day of manganiferous iron ore having 
a workable content of manganese. Cripple Creek and a number of other 
places, particularly the Gunnison region, could together provide another 
hundred tons per day. 

These deposits include pure manganese ores of high metallic manga- 
nese content and practically free from silica at the one extreme, and 
the manganiferous iron ores carrying from 20 to 25 per cent metailic 
manganese at the other extreme. The greater tonnage will be ores of 
the manganiferous iron type. Of these latter Leadville is now shipping 
more than 100 tons per day and the operators assure me that they 
could very easily increase their output to 300 tons per day. 

The mining men of Colorado earnestly hope that fair protection may 
be given to the manganese industry of the State. 

Yours truly, R. D. Grorcn, 


Denver, CoLo., July 19, 1929. 


Hon, Tasker L. Oppin, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator: With the thought that you would be interested in 
the manganese deposit in Colorado, we are writing you relative: 
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Our Paymaster mine fn Gunnison County, Colorado, consists of 10 
claims, eight of which lie end to end in a northerly and southerly 
direction and cover a 14-foot vein which is exposed by outcrops and 
workings for the entire distance of 12,000 feet. The vein has been cut 
at a depth of 350 feet and shows the same high grade ore as in the 
workings near the surface. 

According to a report made by Dr. R. D. George, head of the Colorado 
State geologic survey at Boulder, Colo., 65 per cent of the ore lies in 
three veins within the vein and may be taken out clean and easily 
and is of chemical or battery grade. The average analysis is 86 per 
cent MnOs, 

Aside from this dioxide ore there will be some 3,000,000 tons of 
low-grade ore, which can be successfully treated for use in making 
steel provided the increased tariff is established. 

The company is assured of sufficient funds to carry on an intensive 
development campaign and construct a plant capable of concentrating 
750 tons per day providing the 114-cent tariff goes into effect. Without 
this increase in tariff this ore is valueless. 

There are four other known deposits in Colorado ready for develop- 
ment depending, of course, upon an adequate tariff. 

Expressing our thanks and appreciation for the work you are doing 
in an endeavor to benefit the domestic producers, we are, 

Very sincerely yours, 
THe MANGANESE MINES Co. OF AMERICA, 
By L. B. Huncerrorp, Secretary. 
SEATTLE, WASH., July 20, 1929. 
Senator Tasker L. Oppin, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

HonoRABLE Str: We have been watching with much satisfaction your 
splendid work in the interest of the tariff on manganese and in behalf 
of the Washington Manganese Mining Co. we wish to express our sincere 
appreciation. 

We in the State of Washington, and especially the Olympic Peninsula, 
are deeply interested in the tariff on manganese for the success of an 
increased tariff will assure the development of unlimited deposits in this 
mountain range. 

We have developed our property of very high-grade ore, one ledge 
recently uncovered yielding ore assaying 58.75 per cent metallic man- 
ganese. 

This particular property (the Crescent mine) has produced during 
1925-26 over 30,000 tons high-grade ore averaging 52 per cent metallic 
manganese. 

A large amount of development work has been done since then, and 
we will soon be ready for shipments on a large scale. 

Our engineer, who has just finished a survey of this property, has 
given us an estimate of sufficient high-grade ore to supply the country 
for 12 to 15 years, not taking into consideration a large area which 
is still undeveloped and which shows one outcrop of 40 feet high-grade 
ore. 

Several other deposits of very promising appearance have been found 
in the same area, also in other places in the Olympic region, being 
distributed through a distance of 110 miles. 

With the help of an increased tariff a tremendous development and 
production of high-grade ore is assured, not only in our State but 
several other States. 

Again thanking you for your very valuable assistance, which no 
doubt is due to your keen insight and understanding pertaining to the 
importance of our country becoming independent of foreign countries, 
especially in case of war, when this supply of foreign ore might easily 
be cut off. 

Respectfully yours, 
WASHINGTON MANGANESE MINING Co,, 
C, OssEwarD, Secretary and Treasurer. 


SILveR City, N. Mex., July 25, 1929. 


Senator TaSKER L. OppIm, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR OppIE: We have been following the manganese tariff 
fight and wish to thank you for the work that you are doing in behalf 
of domestic manganese. This tariff means a great deal to the domestic 
producers and to the owners of low-grade deposits in this country, such 
as we term ourselves. 

We have a low-grade deposit just outside of Silver City, N. Mex., 
which has an estimated tonnage on the surface of about 10,000,000 tons 
of 14 per cent manganese and 39 per cent iron. This tonnage may be 
found to be a very low estimate after this property is opéned up and 
the depth of the ore is found. So far there have been no deep workings 
on this property, and therefore no one knows just how deep the ore 
really runs. 

We have not produced any ore this year and will not start production 
until we see just what action Congress takes in protecting domestic 
manganese, as the outlay for plant, etc., runs into several hundred 
thousand dollars, and we want to be fully protected. 
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Thanking you again for your efforts in the above and hoping that 
they will bring the desired results, we remain, 
Yours very truly, 
Faquier Co., 
KENNETH S. GRAEF, 
Secretary. 


Harpers Ferry, W. VA., July 29, 1929. 
Senator TASKER L. ODDIE, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: The writer desires to express his appreciation, as well as 
that of our company, for the very efficient work you have been doing on 
behalf of a proper tariff on manganese. 

The writer has been greatly interested in this matter and has spoken 
to several parties in reference to it, calling special attention to the 
fact that recent improvements following chemical studies of the subject 
have advanced the art to the point where the importers such as United 
States Steel Co. and Bethlehem Steel Co. can utilize a grade of man- 
ganese slightly less than 30 per cent, and thereby avoid paying a duty. 

We have discovered a short time ago that there is a deposit of man- 
ganese on our property near Bakerton, W. Va., and the tests indicate 
that the average content of manganese will be less than 30 per cent, 
and therefore we would have to compete, as we develop this property, 
with a foreign product that at present comes in duty free. 

I am unable at this time to go to the extent of this deposit, but we 
have already hoisted about 100 tons, and appearances indicate that we 
have a considerable quantity of this material. 

Trust your efforts wili be very successful in securing the proposed 
tariff, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 
HARPERS FERRY PAPER Co., 
WILLIAM H. Savery. 
SAN FRANCISCO, August lj, 1929. 
Hon. Tasker L. OpptIE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Oppie: We of the West who are interested in the 
economic development of our mineral resources certainly appreciate the 
tower of strength you have been in championing our cause in Washing- 
ton, and especially in the more recent matter of the tariff on manganese 
ores now before the Senate committee. 

California, in particular, has important potential resources in the 
lower grades of manganese-bearing material, which will some day be 
made commercial through methods of beneficiation now being developed, 
but which would largely be in vain without tariff protection against 
foreign importations. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, very truly yours, 
WaLter H. BraDiey, 
State Mineralogist. 


WaBasH, IND., August 10, 1929. 
Senator Tasker L. Opp, 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: We wish to express to you our appreciation of your 
active support for protection on the lower grades of manganese and 
an increase of one-half cent on manganese 30 per cent and up. We wish 
to add our definite assurance that we will need the protection asked if 
the manganese industry is to be developed in the United States. 

Right at the present time we are financing a manganese development 
in eastern Tennessee, or, in other words, really preparing to produce 
a high-grade product from the low-grade ores of Tennessee, where 
we operated about a year and a half under the style of Manganese 
Ore Co., using only the crude methods of production that have applied 
in the past. 

Present plans call for the installation of a concentration mill to 
develop our properties, consisting of between 5,000 and 7,000 acres 
of mineral land, 30 acres of which have been prospected to the present 
time, developing something over 200,000 tons of ore, according to our 
engineers. 

The Government, working along with us, have advised a recovery 
of present waste material can be made to the extent of around 73 
per cent, with a metallic content of 45 per cent. This by gravity con- 
centration alone, and further concentration by roasting the resulting 
gravity concentrate raises our metallic content to above 48 per cent. 

We have carried on research work for about 18 months, and know 
definitely we can produce a high-grade concentrate, but to make the 
proposition profitable it is going to be necessary to have the protection 
asked. 

From information at hand we feel sure that our initial installation, 
which will be the only one in Tennessee, will be the means of large- 
scale development in a very few years. To the present time we 
have had numerous inquiries from smaller operators asking us to 
concentrate on a custom basis, and this we expect to do for the 
purpose of encouraging the development of all smaller deposits. 
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Really the extent of deposits of low-grade ore is not known so 
far as eastern Tennessee is concerned, for to the present time no 
deep prospecting has been done, everything being confined to prac- 
tically surface work or to a depth of about 50 feet. Geological infor- 
mation indicates we may expect our main deposits at a greater depth, 
this however will be determined only when the matter of manganese 
production is approached from an intelligent standpoint and modern 
methods used. 
This we expect to do, provided we are protected to the point where 
we may see the possibilities of some return on our investment. 
Recent deep development in Virginia leads us to accept reports of 
geologists on our properties, since the Georgia, Virginia, and Tennessee 
deposits are traced through the three States in an unbroken chain. 
Allow us again to express our appreciation of your work for the 
manganese industry, and we can not feel that the Senate or the House 
will allow an industry just getting on its feet to be throttled. 
Very truly yours, 
HOLSTON MANGANESE CORPORATION, 
O. D. HurcHens, President. 
PHILIPSBURG, MoNT., August 8, 1929. 
Senator Tasker L. OppIEK, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR OppDIE: I am writing you to express our sincere ap- 
preciation of your efforts in helping maintain the manganese tariff. 
Removal of the tariff on manganese would be a serious blow to the 
mining industry in Montana. An increase of one-half cent on man- 
ganese would in the near future make it one of the principal ores 
produced in this State. We are sincerely hoping this increase will be 
made. 
Assuring you, for all the producers with whom I have discussed the 
situation, that your endeavors are greatly appreciated, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Hickey, 
President Moorlight Mining Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., August 10, 1929. 
Senator Tasker L, Opp1n, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Representing the Belmont Land & Mining Co., I desire to 
express our appreciation for the effort you have made in behalf of 
domestic manganese, 

We are small producers at present, but hopeful of increasing our out- 
put in the near future. We have a valuable property. However, the 
ore is deep under the surface and requires heavy machinery to handle 
the ore. We haven’t the means to do the work properly, and men of 
means will not lend us money until the tariff bill is passed by Congress. 

Our mines are on manganese ridges some 25 miles east of Chatta- 
nooga. This ridge was given its name by the United States engineers 
and geologists because of the manganese outcroppings at intervals along 
its entire length, some 300 miles or more. It extends from near Bir- 
mingham north 20° east through Alabama, three counties in northwest 
Georgia, through the entire State of Tennessee, and into Virginia near 
Bristol. The president of our company, Mr, J. R. Ryan, of Cohutta, 
Ga., while in the employ of the Government, and for the Government, 
tramped this ridge through Tennessee for 150 miles, and found evidence 
of manganese on every mile of it. He reported on some of these out- 
croppings and recommended them, but before the Government took over 
the properties recommended by Mr. Ryan the World War came to an 
end by the armistice. If the committee’s recommendation to Congress 
for an increase of the tariff on manganese prevails, many deposits along 
manganese ridges will be developed. The ore along this ridge is of the 
highest grade, averaging 50 per cent metallic manganese. 

On account of heavy machinery necessary to mine this ore, the heavy 
cost of proper equipment, the owners of these several deposits are not 
able financially to erect a suitable plant, and with the uncertairty of 
the duties being put on foreign ores (mined by cheap labor) they can 
get no loans. 

Much of the foreign ores, as you are doubtless advised, is shipped as 
ballast, free of freight charges, and in many instances shippers are paid 
for the use of ores as ballast. 

Again thanking you, and assuring you of our high appreciation of 
your lobors in our behalf, and in behalf of thousands of American 
laborers, and best wishes, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
BELMONT LAND & MINING Co., 
H. L, Davis, Secretary. 


DULUTH, MINN., July 19, 1929. 
Hon. TASKER L, ODDIE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR SENATOR: I am writing to express our personal appreciation 
of your efforts in behalf of the tariff on manganese. 
Aside from being interested in several manganiferous properties on 
the Cuyuna Range in Minnesota, we have a unit in the West, which, 
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after investigating many deposits in this country, has taken up several 
properties and a concentration process. 

We will, of course, make no move to develop these propertiez fur- 
ther until the tariff question on manganese is satisfactorily settled. 
When it is, we will proceed; but it is perfectly evident that without 
suitable tariff protection, broadly speaking, all the domestic manganese 
production and efforts in that direction will come to a standstiil. 

There are a number of substantial concerns that for several years 
have been spending time and money endeavoring to help develop a 
domestic source of manganese for the making of ferro, and under proper 
protection it certainly seems as if this industry could go a long way 
toward supplying the requirements of the steel industry in this country, 
and it is apparently quite likely that in due course all of the require- 
ments could be domestically filled. 

If manganese were a nonessential war mineral it would be different, 
but, as ‘here appears to be no substitute for it, it would be most unfor- 
tunate if this country had to continue depending upon foreign sources, 
which can so easily be cut off under anything but absolutely normal 
peace conditions. 

There seem to be so many arguments in favor of fostering this 
domestic industry that they should far outweigh the one argument 
largely brought forward by some of the steel interests—that the con- 
sumer is paying too great an annual toll through this tariff. When 
this is figured against pounds of ultimate steel products the toll that 
the public pays is infinitesimal, and if there were no other argument for 
a suitable tariff than building up a domestic source of supply as a 
safeguard against war conditions of any consequence almost anywhere 
in the world, I should think that that reason alone would be sufficient. 

A parallel case is the tariff protection, or rather bounty, by which 
the Canadian Government helped build up the steel industry of Canada. 
It doubtless could not have been built up without this help. The result 
is that during the last war Canada took particular pride in becoming 
pretty independent for its war steel requirements. 

Under nominal world peace conditions it is unquestionably true that 
plenty of excellent ore can be obtained outside and imported, and it 
can be also cited how little at the present time is being supplied domes- 
tically, but if the steel companies through desiring to continue to import 
ore without having to pay a tariff thus killed the budding domestic 
manganese industry, the toll that this country would have to pay 
under war conditions, in which we might or might not be involved, 
would probably far outweigh the toll that the steel industries cite they 
(but in reality the pubiic) have to pay by reason of a suitable tariff 
being maintained to build up a domestic industry. 

Yours very truly, 
RoBert M. ADAMS Co. (INC.), 
By Ropert M. ADAMS. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 19, 1929, 
Hon, Tasker L. Oppin, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Str: I am in possession of a fourth interest in a manganese 
mine in the State of Colorado about 60 miles northwest of Placerville. 

The ore is pyrolusite and 90 per cent of it will run between 35 per 
cent and 53 per cent manganese, but because of its remote location the 
costs of transportation are high and although it is estimated there is a 
tonnage present of several hundred thousand tons, this mine can not be 
developed without tariff. 

My associates are now working on the mine, with the anticipation that 
we shall be adequately protected, and I am very confident that the 
growth of the manganese industry within the next four years, providing 
we receive an additional one-half cent per pound production, would prove 
phenomenal. 

I wish to express my sincere thanks to you for the work you are doing 
along this line, and assure you I and my associates are very grateful to 
you. 

Very truly yours, 
F. A. McCoy. 


EtTowAaH DEVELOPMENT Co., 
Cartersville, Ga., July 22, 1929. 
Hon. Tasker L. ODDIE, 

My Dear Senator Oppim: I have been favored with a copy of your 
statement made before the Senate Finance Committee advocating an 
increase of duty on manganese and hasten to express my approval of 
the position taken by you on this subject. 

Inasmuch as the country is committed to a protective tariff as a 
fiscal policy; I see no reason why manganese does not occupy a posi- 
tion justifying protection and the reasons assigned by you are com- 
pelling in their logic. It is a great natural and national resource of 
great potential wealth to the Nation. It is to be developed and when 
developed depends on the wisdom of the Congress, that is to say, when 
Congress is willing to recognize manganese as a national resource of a 
peculiar nature demanding an outlay of investment to reach the great 
bodies of the ore which must exist in the deposits of the several sections 
of the Nation, 
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We are ourselves the owners uf several thousands of acres of land 
upon which are outcroppings of manganese and every other evidence 
of the existence of bodies of manganese in large quantities. There 
is a demonstrated area of large tonnage of low-grade manganese of 
from 8 per cent to 25 per cent also. For the low grade there is no 
opportunity to sell at a profit without a tariff duty. 

To exploit this property would cost a lot of money and to spend 
a lot of money without assurance of a return sufficient to absorb cost 
of proving the property and mining expense would be a foolish business 
adventure. On the other hand, a tariff duty scaled as you have it would 
justify us in developing our property and making it a resource of value 
to the State. 

I am pleased to commend you for your very fine résumé of this 
subject and for your very fine reasoning in advocacy of the scale of 
duties you would have placed on the different grades of manganese- 
bearing ores. I certainly hope the Congress will see the force of your 
position and adopt your amendment to the present law. 

Very truly yours, 
Oscar T. PEEPLES. 


B. L. Jonnson & Co., 
Knogville, Tenn., September 4, 1929. 
Senator Tasker L. Oppie, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I feel that it is entirely proper to express to you 
my thanks for the work you have done and are doing in behalf of 
the domestic manganese. 

We have in Sevier County two true fissure veins of manganese that 
will produce at least 8,000,000 tons of manganese running 30 per cent 
and better, and if we can be given the proper protection by our Govern- 
ment it will be produced and give work to hundreds of mountain people 
that are now without any regular employment. I hope and believe 
that you will be able to undo the work that was done by the Senate 
Finance Committee at the time they reversed things. 

If there is any one industry in the United States that does not 
need protection, it is the steel industry. 

I see no reason why American labor should be forced to compete 
with the pauper labor of foreign countries. 

Again thanking you for the good work that you have done and assur- 
ing you that we appreciate it, I am 

Yours truly, 
N. N. BoyDEN. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, July 22, 1929. 
Hon. Tasker L. ODDIE, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR: As a producer in a modest way of manganese ore, I 
wish to thank you for interest taken by you in the effort to keep this 
ore off the free list and to assure you that your endeavors were not 
in behalf of some will-o’-the-wisp that the steel manufacturers would 
have Congress believe. 

I have mined manganese and manganiferous iron ore for a good many 
years in Alabama, and am closely associated with parties in same busi- 
ness in Georgia, close to the Alabama line. My work and explorations 
convince me that the quantity of this ore is very large in this section 
and much of it is high quality; indeed, if we had the cheap labor re- 
puted to be used in foreign countries the selection would result in 
ample supplies of choice ore. With the high cost of American labor 
(which no true American is willing to depress) it is impossible to benefi- 
ciate the crude ores to the point demanded by the steel people and 
attained by cheap foreign labor without assistance from a tariff to make 
up the difference in labor cost. There is no wasteful mining in raising 
the grade by selection, since the residue is suitable for use in pig-iron 
furnaces. 

The question seems to resolve itself into a proposition to protect 
American labor with remunerative employment at living wages or in- 
crease our list of unemployed to aid foreign workers who are often 
little above savages. The stand for “America first” finds approval of 
your course. 

Respectfully, 
D. A. OpEN. 


Mr. ODDIE. When the United States Bureau of Mines was 
transferred to the Department of Commerce the mineral re- 
sources division of the United States Geological Survey went 
along with it, and consequently any information concerning the 
manganese resources of the country must originate with the 
United States Bureau of Mines. The Mineral Resources of the 
United States for 1926, Part I, published by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, on pages 145 and 146, describes the extensive 
low-grade manganese deposits in the United States, and I here- 
with submit for publication in the Recorp at this point quota- 
tions from this report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the quota- 
tions will be printed in the Recorb. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 


These low-grade manganiferous and ferruginous ores are found mainly 
in the Lake Superior region, in Colorado, and in New Mexico; the 
rhodonite and rhodochrosite in Montana; and the bementite in the 
mineralized area of the Olympic Peninsula. The major part of the re- 
serves of the Lake Superior region is in the Cuyuna range. The Butte 
area of Montana contains large quantities of a mixture of carbonates 
and silicates of manganese and quartz. The low phosphorus content and 
low ratio of iron to manganese in these minerals favor their utilization 
in the production of ferromanganese. Regarding the reserves, J. T. 
Pardee, after mentioning the reserves of what is now commercial ore, 
Says: “In addition the lodes contain an almost unlimited quantity of 
low-grade material consisting of carbonates and silicates of manganese 
and quartz mixed in different proportions. This constitutes a reserve 
from which, if the necessity arose, the country’s needs might be largely 
supplied. With improvements in the methods of reduction much of it 
might even become valuable under ordinary conditions.” There seems 
little question that at depth in the Philipsburg district, Montana, large 
amounts of the carbonates of manganese will be encountered. The 
problems presented by the Colorado ores, largely those of Leadville and 
possibly of Red Cliff, are metallurgically like those of the Cuyuna range 
ores. 

In the chapter on manganese in Mineral Resources for 1925, atten- 
tion was called to certain areas in the Olympic Mountains, Washington, 
where considerable prospecting in 1923, 1924, and 1925 has indicated 
extensive deposits of bementite, a manganese silicate. 

In California, without exception, deep mining has shown that the 
oxide of manganese found near the surface gives way to silicates and 
carbonates, as, for example, at the Ladd mine in San Joaquin County. 
The evidence at hand indicates that solution of the problem of render- 
ing this ore metallurgically available will result in the development of 
large tonnages. 

In Nevada are large bodies of ferruginous manganese ore. Some of 
the ore of this type mined in the Pioche district in 1926 was utilized 
as a flux; but the larger part was utilized at Provo in the manufacture 
of pig iron, 

If the manganese in the Utah ferruginous and manganiferous de- 
posits were rendered available for the manufacture of high-grade steel, 
the domestic output of manganese would be increased materially. 

Comparatively large reserves of ferruginous and manganiferous ores 
occur in Grant County, N. Mex. 

In the Batesville-Cushman district, Arkansas, there are large unknown 
tonnages of what is known as Cason shale, in which “ manganese pbut- 
tons” occur. 

In the Appalachian range there are manganiferous iron ores which 
present problems identical to those of similar Lake Superior ores. 
(Mineral Resources of the United States, 1926, pt. 1, published by the 
Bureau of Mines (quotations from pp. 145 and 146).) 


Mr. ODDIE. To me, the fact that $20,000,000 has been in- 
vested in the industry largely under the stimulus of the pro- 
visions of the Fordney-McCumber Act is substantial evidence 
that the investment was justified on the basis of extensive ore 
reserves, the development of which will rapidly proceed under 
the necessary adequate protection afforded in my amendment. 

MANY BENEFICIATING PROCESSES DEVELOPED 

When the manganese schedule was under discussion in 1922 
low-grade ores containing 30 per cent or less of manganese 
were not considered commercial for the reason that there were 
no known methods for recovering the manganese from such 
ores. Furthermore, low-grade ores were then used only to a 
limited extent directly in the metallurgical treatment of iron or 
steel. Since 1922 metallurgical practice has changed, so that 
low-grade manganese ores have been used to a larger extent 
directly in the furnace to sweeten pig iron and to mix with 
high-grade ores in the manufacture of ferromanganese. New 
metallurgical processes have been developed for the recovery 
of manganese from low-grade ores. The Bureau of Mines has 
made extended investigations and as a result reports favorably 
on the application of flotation and magnetic concentration in 
recovering the manganese in low-grade ores. The Hon. O. P. 
Hood, Acting Director of the Bureau of Mines, has written to 
me covering the investigations of the bureau on processes for 
the beneficiation of low-grade manganese ores, and I herewith 
submit the same for publication in the Recorp at this point. I 
ask that those be placed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF MINEs, 


Washington, June 25, 1929. 
Hon. TASKER L. ODDIE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator: I have your letter dated Washington, D. C., 
June 14, regarding recovery of manganese from low-grade domestic ores. 
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1. I am sending you herewith a blue-print copy of a map of the 
States, which the bureau has prepared, showing the occurrence of 
manganese in 32 States.: 

2. Laboratory investigations carried on by the Bureau of Mines in- 
dicate that certain types of carbonate and oxide ores of manganese are 
amenable to treatment by flotation or magnetic concentration methods. 
The bureau has likewise demonstrated in an experimental blast furnace 
the feasibility of obtaining in the pig iron the manganese from low- 
grade manganiferous iron ores. Although our studies in an experimental 
open hearth have not yet been entirely successful in separating the 
manganese from the iron, they have indicated the direction for future 
experimentation. In addition to the research of the Bureau of Mines 
several private interests have been conducting work along similar lines, 
and the results of their efforts should be given careful consideration 
in any broad survey of the technology of the industry. 

These results of the bureau's research are given in a number of publi- 
cations, of which the following are sent you herewith: 

Reports of Investigations, Serials Nos. 2817, 2902, 2936. 

War Minerals Investigations, Series No. 5. 

Bulletin No. 12 of the University of Minnesota. 

Reprint entitled “ Production of Ferromanganese in the Blast 
Furnace.” 

In addition to these, other significant results are given in Bureau of 
Mines Bulletin 173; in an article entitled “ Minnesota Manganiferous 
Iron Ores in Relation to the Iron and Steel Industry,” by T. L. Joseph, 
E. P. Barrett, and C. E. Wood, which is published in the Transactions 
of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, Vol- 
ume LXXV, pages 292-371 (1927) ; and in an article on pages 49 to 56 
of the proceedings of the First Annual Convention, American Manga- 
nese Producers’ Association, September 10-11, 1928. 

3. The Bureau of Mines has made no original estimate of manganese 
reserves. The Mining and Metallurgical Society of America made an 
estimate five years ago, reported in their Bulletin No. 168, indicating 
an amount of known recoverable manganese totaling between three and 
one-half and five million tons. Discoveries made since that time should, 
of course, be added. 

In mineral resources chapter, Manganese and Manganiferous Iron 
Ores in 1926, on page 145, the author states that, in his opinion, the 
hope of maintaining or increasing domestic production lies in solving 
the metallurgical problems involved in the beneficiation of low-grade 
manganese ores, and that information available indicates the existence 
of large deposits of such low-grade material in Minnesota, Montana, 
Washington, Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, Arkansas, and the Appa- 
lachian Range. 

Very truly yours, 
OQ. P. Hoop, Acting Director 
(For Scott Turner, Director). 


Mr. ODDIB. The results of cooperative research between the 
United States Bureau of Mines and the Missouri School of 
Mines and Metallurgy were presented in an address by Fred D. 
Devaney and J. Bruce Clemmer, the bureau’s metallurgists, 
before the second annual convention of the American Manganese 
Producers’ Association, held in Washington, D. C., on September 
9, 1929, from which I quote, as follows: 

We feel that the employment of the flotation process in the concen- 
tration of manganese ores offers great possibilities. The process is 
especially applicable to the concentration of the carbonate ores. With 
oxide ores its application should be especially valuable in concentrating 
these ores requiring fine grinding, if a high-grade product is to be made, 
and in handling ores containing soft manganese minerals which slime 
badly, causing excessive losses if an attempt is made to jig or table 
them. 

Within the last two years successful commercial plants have been 
erected for floating nonmetallics; one of these plants is concentrating 
phosphate ores and the other is making a very high-grade concentrate 
from fluorspar ones. We are confident that at no far distant date 
flotation. plants working on manganese ores will be in operation in this 
country, and that the adoption of this process will result in increasing 
the nranganese reserves of the country and in more efficient plant 
operation to the producers. Low-grade and complex ores can be treated 
by this process; higher recoveries will be made in the mills because of 
the recovery of the soft manganese minerals which, under present 
methods, are largely lost in the slimes. 


Referring to new processes for the beneficiation of low-grade 
manganese ores, J. Carson Adkerson, president of the American 
Manganese Producers’ Association, in his testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Finance, stated, on page 144, as follows: 


Flotation of manganese ore is a development in beneficiation which 
only a year ago was generally declared impossible and is announced as 
the result of exhaustive tests carried on at the United States Bureau 
of Mines experimental station at Rolla, Mo., under the direction of 
Will H. Coghill. 

There is none who will deny the existence of hundreds of millions of 
tons of available low-grade manganese ore in the United States, There 
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is none who can deny that this low-grade manganese ore is to-day being 
beneficiated into an ore running higher in manganese than any other 
ore produced anywhere in the world; there is none who can deny that 
production of high-grade ore from the low-grade material will continue 
to expand and grow, providing tariff protection of 14%4 cents per pound 
is guaranteed. 

To-day one plant alone at Butte, Mont., is taking low-grade material 
formerly considered worthless and shipping a high-grade manganese ore 
at the rate of 72,000 tons a year. This is not hoped for; this is actu- 
ally being done, and the material shipped runs 57 per cent metallic 
manganese. 

One operator at Cartersville, Ga., is producing manganese ore at the 
rate of 450 tons a week, and with, proper tariff protection guaranteed, 
machinery now being installed will be completed to bring the production 
to 100,000 tons a year. This is being done on a deposit where all 
former attempts at production had failed, and is now made possible by 
entirely new methods and processes applied to manganese mining and 
treatment. 

One company in Minnesota has spent more than $300,000 in working 
out a process and building a pilot plant for the recovery of manganese 
from the otherwise worthless manganese-bearing rock of the Cuyuna 
Range, and plans are under way for the construction of a plant to 
produce 100,000 tons per year of ore running 63 per cent metallic 
manganese, 


Mr. William B. Daly, manager of mines of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., in his address before the second annual con- 
vention of the American Manganese Producers’ Association on 
September 9, 1929, announced that in the company’s research 
laboratory a method for applying the flotation process to the 
manganese ores of Butte had been developed, and substantiated 
the commercial success of some other processes which had been 
worked out for the beneficiation of low-grade manganese ores. 
1 quote from his address as follows: 


The second claim made by the proponents of free trade on manganese 
ore is that if large tonnage did exist there is no known process to 
beneficiate them so that the product will be acceptable to the steel indus- 
try. I am reliably informed by Mr, K, M. Leute, representing the Gen- 
eral Manganese Corporation at Chamberlain, 8. Dak., that a leaching 
process has been successfully developed whereby the ores belonging to 
his company can be beneficiated so that the product will assay about 70 
per cent manganese, 

I am also reliably informed by Mr. M. C. Lake, representing the 
Chapin BPxploration Co., of Kingman, Ariz., that the Bradley process, 
which is ammonium suiphate leaching, has also been successfully worked 
out, in so far as his ores are concerned, so that the product will assay 
from 65 to 70 per cent. 

The Anaconda Copper Mining Co., at Anaconda, Mont., has worked out 
a successful flotation method which will beneficiate its rhodochrosite ores 
at Butte from 25 per cent to 40 per cent, and at the same time reduce 
the silica content to 6 or 7 per cent. The working out of this process 
has trebled the reserves in Butte, 

Considerable progress has been made by the United States Bureau of 
Mines in working out methods of flotation for the beneficiation of both 
carbonate and oxide manganese ores. 

The third claim is that the cost of beneficiation 1s prohibitive. From 
my personal knowledge and from other information, I can state quite 
definitely that the processes described are simple and that they are 
inexpensive, 


Considering the small amount of development of the man- 
ganese industry in 1922, phenomenal progress has been made 
under the stimulus of the protection afforded in the Fordney- 
McCumber Act in mining exploration work and especially in 
overcoming the difficulties involved in beneficiating low-grade 
ores, This progress is additional evidence that American in- 
ventive genius can be counted upon for developing new and 
most efficient processes for the recovery of metals from even 
most complex ores. To restore manganese to the free list, all of 
the progress so far made would be completely wasted. How- 
ever, if the provisions of my amendment are made effective, the 
progress already made will continue and the domestic man- 
ganese industry placed upon a sound and permanent foundation 
and this country will be made independent of foreign sources of 
manganese supply. 

MBTALLURGICAL PROGRESS EXPANDS ORE RESERVES 

History in the development of the copper, lead, and zinc 
industries in the United States demonstrates that it has re- 
quired many years to reach the present stage of efficient pro- 
duction, The porphry copper deposits were known for over 
25 years before a satisfactory leaching process was developed 
and since then tremendous tonnages of copper ore have been 
added to the Nation’s reserves. 

Likewise there were large tonnages of complex and low-grade 
zine and Jead ores which had been lying dormant for many 
years until the flotation and other processes could be success- 
fully applied to their beneficiation, That so much progress in 
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the last two or three years has been made in developing success- 
ful processes for the beneficiating of low-grade manganese ores 
is due very largely to the fact that leaching, flotation,. and 
other processes which had become highly developed in the cop- 
per, lead, and zine industries were available for experimenta- 
tion. It has been largely a matter of better adjusting the leach- 
ing and flotation processes to the particular problems involved 
in the treatment of low-grade manganese ores, rather than the 
discovery of processes involving new and untried principles. 
It is for this reason that the metallurgists who have been work- 
ing on the development of beneficiating processes for manganese 
can be so certain of the successful results obtained and also in 
the accuracy of estimating the cost of their operation. 

The manganese industry should at least be given a chance to 
apply on a larger scale the processes which have been developed. 
The protection afforded in my amendment will furthermore 
stimulate metallurgical effort and inventive genius still further 
to perfect the processes now available. 

History repeats itself in the case of manganese as it has in 
the case of copper, lead, and zinc. Improvements in metal- 
lurgical processes have invariably resulted in lowering costs of 
operation, profitably treating material containing less metal, and 
thereby substantially expanding the manganese ore reserves of 
the Nation. 

IN FULL ACCORD WITH ADMINISTRATION’S PROGRAM 

To summarize, Mr. President, there are five principal reasons 
for taking up this item and the adoption of my amendment at 
the present time: 

First. The development of new metallurgical methods for the 
beneficiation of low-grade manganese ores. 

Second. The changes in metallurgical practices whereby low- 
grade manganese ores are used more extensively in the furnace. 

Third. The desirability to industry generally in developing a 
domestic manganese industry to safeguard against exorbitant 
foreign prices. 

Fourth. The favorable prospects of the more extensive bene- 
ficial use of manganese as a fertilizer by the farmers of the 
United States. 

Fifth. The importance to the national defense of having this 
country permanently made independent of foreign sources of 
manganese supply. 

There are, therefore, five principal reasons for readjustment 
of the tariff on manganese ores in accordance with my amend- 
ment, each one of which is in accord with the administration’s 
program, especially that which indicates the importance of by- 
product manganese sulphate as a fertilizer for the use of the 
farmer. ‘ 

Mr. ASHURST obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr, ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I see by the clock that it is now 
20 minutes to 6. What is the view of the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones] with respect to the matter of quitting for 
the day? 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from Arizona said he was per- 
fectly willing to go on for a while to-night. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the hour is late, and I 
understand that an executive session is desired. I am entirely 
willing, if I may secure the floor to-morrow when we convene, 
to forego any address to the Senate to-night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator would be entitled 
to the floor to-morrow. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


I was very eager that there should 
be a larger attendance to hear the Senator from Arizona discuss 


this important subject. I am loath to ask for a quorum at this 
time; and that leads me to suggest that it would be wise to 
forego further consideration of the bill until to-morrow. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then, I surrender the floor until to-morrow, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the Senator would have no ob- 
jection if I should occupy four or five minutes to-night to get a 
matter in the Recorp, with the understanding that I do not 
deprive the Senator from Arizona of the floor? 

Mr. ASHURST. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I shall use only three or four 
minutes. 

I have in my hand Bulletin 725 of the Department of the 
Interior, Contributions to Economic Geology, 1921, by F. L. 
Ransome and E. F. Burchard, geologists in charge. This docu- 
ment sets out the knowledge that we had at that time with 
reference to the presence of manganese and manganese ores in 
the various States. At page 229 it gives an account of the pros- 
pects in the State of Washington. I ask that I may have printed 
in the Recorp what I have marked on pages 229 and 230, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the marked 
portions of the bulletin will be printed in the RrEcorp. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


DEPOSITS IN WASHINGTON—INTRODUCTION 


In 1915 and 1916, when general attention was first turning toward 
western sources of manganese, several deposits in the State of Wash- 
ington were developed and a small amount of ore was produced. Some 
of these deposits had been discovered at an earlier date, and a few— 
in particular the Black and White mine, along the North Fork of 
Skokomish River above Lake Cushman, and the Tubal Cain, west 
of Quilcene—were partly developed in a search for copper and other 
minerals. In 1917 and 1918 deposits along the North Fork of Skokomish 
River were developed to a moderate extent for manganese, but no ship- 
ments were reported. From the Black and White mine, however, 100 
tons or more of manganiferous material that contained noteworthy 
amounts of native copper was shipped as copper ore. The total reported 
production of manganese ore in Washington is less than 500 tons, most 
of which was used by the Bilrowe Alloys Co. at Tacoma for making 
ferromanganese. Despite their small production, however, most of the 
Washington deposits are decidedly interesting and not without future 
Possibilities as profitable sources of considerable manganese. Except 
the deposit at the Three Buttes mine, a rather small body in the 
Okanogan Valley near Omak, the deposits are of an unusual type. They 
consist chiefly of bementite, a mineral which is practically unknown else- 
where and which, although it carries a rather large percentage of man- 
ganese, is too high in silica to be used for making ferro-alloys by ordi- 
nary metallurgic methods. 

In places, however, manganese oxides are associated with the bemen- 
tite, the mixture forming an ore suitable for reduction in the electric 
furnace. On account of the general lack of development work the 
amount of ore of this kind available is difficult to estimate, but it is 
believed to be large. As shown by the natural exposures the quantity 
of bementite available is to be measured by tens if not hundreds of 
thousands of tons. Whether this material unmixed will ever be a 
profitable source of manganese depends on future advances in 
metallurgy, 

* * 7 > +. * * 

Manganiferous deposits are found in a belt 2 or 3 miles wide that 
lies on the east and south slopes of the Olympic Mountains and extends 
from a point south of Lake Quinault to the basis of Dungerness River, 
a distance of 50 miles or more. Deposits that are similar to those 
in the Olympic Mountains are found also about 60 and 75 miles farther 
northeast, respectively, on Fidalgo Island, south of Anacortes, and on 
the mainland east of Samish Bay. 


Mr. JONES. Mr, President, I have received quite a number of 
communications from persons representing companies interested 
in manganese and manganese development in the State of Wash- 
ington, There is one letter that I desire to read to the Senate, 
under date of October 30, from the Washington Manganese 
Mining Co.: 

SEATTLD, WASH., October 30, 1929. 
Senator WESLEY L. JoNEs, 
Washington, D. 0. 

HonoraBip Sir: The Senate no doubt will soon take up the man- 
ganese debate and in this connection we wish to call your attention 
oncé more to the Olympic Range, and especially to the Crescent mine, 
which has this past month been examined by one of the best mining 
engineers who was sent out by a large corporation, and who has re- 
ported this property the most virgin manganese field with the highest 
grade ore he has ever seen. 

He also reported that the tonnage is satisfactory with much more 
to be developed. This pertains to high-grade ore only, and samples 
taken ran 54.85 to 59 per cent manganese. 

As to the low-grade ore it is not possible to estimate the tonnage for 
the quantity is very large; however, by beneficiation a very large ton- 
nage of high-grade ore can be produced. 

In addition manganese sulphate will no doubt soon play an important 
part as fertilizer benefiting the farmer. 

To make this possible, however, a protective tariff is absolutely neces- 
sary to put the industry on its feet, and the duty asked for in Senator 
OppiIz2’s manganese amendment would make this infant industry within 
a short time a full-grown giant. 

If the Olympic deposits are developed, many associated industries 
would be brought here and our State would benefit greatly by this 
development. 

This pertains not only to this State but every State in the Union 
where manganese is found, and we have 34 States where manganese 
deposits have been located. 

These valuable resources can be developed and your help will go a 
great way to make this development a 100 per cent success. 

It means that our country will become independent as far as this very 
valuable mineral is concerned. 

Very truly yours, 
WASHINGTON MANGANESE MINING Co., 
C. ASSEWARD, Secretary. 
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Then I ask to have printed in the Recorp along with this 
a letter from Charles W. Culver, of the A. C. BE. Development 
Co., under date of August 22, 1929; also a letter from the 
Washington Manganese Mining Co., dated June 12, 1929; also 
a letter of the Protectire Corporation of America, of Seattle, 
under date of August 29, 1929. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letters 
will be printed in the Rrecorp. 

The letters are as follows: 


SEATTLE, WASH., August 22, 1929. 


Hon. WrEsLEY M. JONES, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Jones: We have written you one or more letters within 
the past few months with reference to the tariff on manganese. This 
question is of vital importance to our State of Washington and many 
other States of the Unien, altogether to the number of 33 States, we 
believe. 

We note with regret that the Republicans on the Senate Finance 
Committee, who were reported to be in favor of retaining the present 
tariff on manganese, suddenly decided in favor of putting manganese on 
the free list. This would deal a solar plexus blow to the manganese 
industry of the State of Washington, as well as that of other States 
engaged in this industry. 

You, no doubt, understand that the present tariff on manganese is 
1 cent a pound and that the producers asked for an increase of 50 
per cent, making a 14-cent unit, and reducing the limit on which it is 
applicable from 30 to 10 per cent. The committee voted in favor of 
this 1%4-cent unit recently, but now we understand they have suddenly 
reversed themselves. Why? 

We can not urge upon you too strongly the importance of your using 
every possible influence to help and conserve the manganese industry 
when this question comes up on the floor of the Senate early in 
September, to secure a protective tariff for manganese, and any influence 
which you can conscientiously bring to bear upon your fellow Congress- 
men will be greatly appreciated, 

Yours very truly, 
A. C. E. DEVELOPMENT CoO., 
By Cuas. W. CULVER. 
SEATTLE, WASH., June 12, 1929. 
Hon. WESLEY L, Jones, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: Regarding the tariff on manganese ores, the follow- 
ing statistics are significant. 

Imports of manganese ore into the United States 


Total 
from all 
countries 

(gross 

tons) 


Imports 
from 
Russia 
(gross 
tons) 


Per cent 
of total 


374, 451 
196, 986 
231, 393 
286, 564 
347, 378 


308, 630 
159, 842 


1, 642 
11, 670 
41, 097 
114, 537 
122, 345 
133, 159 

79, 529 


Two important facts are brought out in this table: First, that Russia 
supplied practically 50 per cent of the manganese ores imported into the 
United States in 1928; second, that the importation of manganese ore 
fell to a very low level in 1928. 

Why? 

The following letter was filed with the Ways and Means Committee 


in the House by Mr. C. 
Steel Co. : 

“ Manganese being essential to steel making, every effort has been 
made to establish its existence in quantity and quality in our own 
country. I know personally from 40 years’ experience that every effort 
has been made by us in that direction, and I would urge the committee 
to reflect on the fact that the steel industry itself would voluntarily, 
without any tariff or other obligation, turn to the domestic source of 
materials if such materials existed in proper quantity, quality, and 
location.” 

He concludes by saying that “I officially speak for the greater part 
of the steel industry,” and insists on the “reestablishment of man- 
ganese ore on the free list,” the very thing that will forever make 
impossible the development of the production of manganese on a large 
scale in this country. 

In view of his insistence on placing manganese on the free list, the 
sincerity of his professions of interest in our domestic production is not 
convincing. It is decreasingly convincing as we examine into the activi- 
ties of Leonard J. Buck (Inc.), which is the commercial agent in the 


A. Buck, vice president of the Bethlehem 
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United States of the soviet manganese ore trust. This Leonard J. Buck 
is none other than the son of the vice president of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. 

The second fact: 

Why the decrease of high-grade ore importation in 1928? 

This falling off is due to the fact that the producers of high-grade pig 
iron and steel have found a way to use the low-grade ore, and during the 
year 1928, according to reliable data, imported in the neighborhood of 
100,000 tons of manganese ore carrying a content of from 27 to 28 per 
cent metallic manganese, thereby dodging payment of duty. Is not 
this sufficient answer to the gentleman who claims that ore of less than 
30 per cent is of no value? If low-grade ores are of no value, why these 
importations? In many cases these low-grade ores are mixed with the 
high-grade ores after being imported, thereby cheating the Federal 
Treasury out of what is justly due. 

You can readily see why we are asking duty on ore containing 10 per 
cent metallic manganese and up instead of ore containing 30 per cent 
and upward. There are untold quantities of this quality of ore in this 
country (10 to 30 per cent) and with processes of beneficiation this 
country can be made independent of foreign countries. 

In order to develop the industry and induce capital to invest we need 
a tariff on this grade of ore, in order that we may be able to compete 
with cheap foreign labor. 

Trusting that this young industry may receive your earnest support 
for the necessary duty, so that our State may share in a large measure 
in developing the enormous quantity of manganese existing in the 
Olympic Range, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
WASHINGTON MANGANESE MINING CoO., 
C. OssEwarpD, Secretary and Treasurer. 
PROTECTIVE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
Seattle, August 29, 1929. 
Hon. Westey L. Jongs, Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I regret to note that the tariff committee will 
recommend that manganese ores be placed on the free list. If this 
is done the development of the manganese ores in the Olympic Penin- 
sula will cease. Possibly you are not aware that there are a num- 
ber of manganese claims that are being developed in that territory. 
The manganese found in the Olympic mountains is very good grade 
and, with the new process of extraction, they will be able to produce 
a large tonnage if they are given some protection by the Government. 

With no duty on manganese ores they will come into this country 
from foreign countries, produced by cheap labor, as ballast or at a 
very nominal rate, and, I think you will agree with me, that this 
will not be very encouraging to the development of manganese in the 
State of Washington and other States. I assume that the large steel 
interests are anxious to see manganese on the free list, but with the 
enormous net earnings of the steel corporations, it does not appear 
to me that they need very much protection by stopping the develop- 
ment of manganese properties in this country and permitting man- 
ganese to come in without duty. I am taking the liberty of calling 
your attention to this, hoping that you will be able to use your 
influence and get a duty placed on manganese ore before the final 
settlement of the tariff bill. 

Yours very truly, 
Cc. W. Hors. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I will state that I have a letter 
from Mr. D. G. McIntire, president of the Skagit Steel & Iron 
Works, to which he has attached a communication from the 
American Steel Institute regarding the removal of duty on 
manganese ore. He says that if the figures and statements in 
this article are correct, then he is opposed to putting a tariff 
on manganese. I desire to call attention, however, to just one 
statement—I will not go further with this—which shows to me 
the importance of the development of this industry or of this 
resource in our own States. 

This article says: 

Manganese ore is an absolute essential in making munitions. 


If that is true, Mr. President, this country should not be 
dependent upon any foreign country for that which is essential 
in munitions in case we should have any trouble. 


If we were to use up our entire supply of manganese ore in the 
United States for commercial purposes, we would, in the event of another 
war, be wholly dependent for munitions on our ability to import man- 
ganese from India, Russia, Africa, and South America. The longer we 
can postpone the exhaustion of our limited supply of manganese, the 
stronger position we will be in for national defense. 


It seems to me that in the interest of national defense, if we 
are to put it that way, we should develop this resource and 
determine what we have; and the indications are that we have 
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far more than enough to meet all the demands that may be 
made. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, at this juncture in the 
ReEcorD, and not as appendixes, I ask that there be printed cer- 
tain extracts from editorial comments on manganese. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 

EXTRACTS FROM EDITORIAL COMMENTS ON MANGANESE 
[New York City Evening World, August 16, 1929] 

In other words, the Government has been used to present the United 
States Steel Corporation with a gift of from five to six millions because 
it wanted the gift and demanded it. 

This corporation has always been liberal with campaign funds, and 
who cares for the masses who must buy sugar and shoes and the cheaper 
grade of clothing and blankets? They don’t contribute. Business is 
business, and sometimes business is politics and politics is business. 

[Boulder (Colo.) Camera, August 19, 1929] 

Mr. Hoover said at Pueblo November 3 last: “ Of your minerals, zinc, 
tungsten, and manganese could scarcely be produced except for the 
protective tariff.” 

Mr. Hoover gave the tariff on these metals as a reason why the 
Republican Party should be kept in power. 

[Leadville (Colo.) Herald, August 18, 1929] 


The so-called ultimate consumer is not adversely affected by the im- 
position of a tariff on manganese, Certainly the Steel Trust would be a 
sufferer, for it thrives greatly by protective duties on its products, and 
it is not of record that it passes on these benefits to the consumer, 

[Ohio State Journal, August 21, 1929] 


Over the week-end there was a change of sentiment, the manganese 
rate was brought up for reconsideration and the same Senate committee, 
by a vote of 6 to 5, voted to wipe out the duty and put the ore on the 
free list. Later came the announcement from Moscow that the United 
States Steel Corporation had contracted with the Soviet representatives 
for 150,000 tons of manganese ore per year for five years. 

At the hearings steel representatives said the duty had cost the steel 
industry about $45,000,000 during the last six years. If the duty is 
taken off will that bring steel prices down? Of course it will not, but 
the advantage will go to the producer. As Western States are inter- 
ested in producing manganese ore the action of the Senate committee 
offers another reason for objecting to the tariff measure by western 
representatives. 

[The Crosby Courier, Crosby, Minn., February 28 1929] 


Our reserves of these low-grade ores are extensive but to have a 
supply of high-grade product available in an emergency requires an 
adequate tariff protection in times of peace. 

{The Constitution, Atlanta, Ga., March 3, 1929] 

Taking one instance for illustration, the Manufacturers Record warns 
the manufacturing interests that no manufacturer who seeks a pro- 
tective duty on his product has any right to protest against a protective 
duty on another man’s product which he uses as his so-called raw 
material. 

(New York Herald Tribune, May 27, 1929] 

The tariff makers were told, too, that the provision for duty-free entry 
of low-grade manganese ores is in effect a breach of faith with the 
investors and industrialists who responded to the Government’s plea for 
the development of America’s manganese resources as a matter of 
national policy in making this country independent of foreign sources. 

{Port Angeles (Wash.) News, May 24, 1929] 

Manganese mining can be made a prosperous industry in the Olympics 
if official Washington ever recognizes the true condition of the market 
and is sincere about aiding Americans instead of foreigners. 


[Madison (S. Dak.) Leader, August 24, 1929] 

If the deposits are as rich as some mining engineers and metallurgists 
claim from tests made the mining of manganese may develop into a 
major industry in South Dakota. 

[Mitchell (S, Dak.) Republican, August 23, 1929] 

It so happens, however, that these manganese deposits have been 
found in about 30 States in the Union. Of course, some of the deposits 
are richer than others, but the placing of manganese on the free list 
will effectually prevent their rapid development. 


[Rapid City (S. Dak.) Guide, August 23, 1929] 


Pheir products with the manganese alloy are, of course, protected. 
Naturally they do not want to pay a duty on the manganese, for the 
obtaining of which they have so advantageous an arrangement. Their 
success with the administration members of the Finance Committee is 
not a testimonial to the virtue of their arguments for free manganese, 
but it is a stupendous demonstration of their influence on the Repub- 
lican administration. 
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{Miami (Fla.) News, August 25, 1929] 


Steel has always been the backbone of the protective system. Yet 
steel is for free trade in the things it must buy. This brings to view 
the long-sought, real principle in tariff making. Tariffs on the things 
we sell, free trade in the things we buy, that’s what everybody wants. 

[Aberdeen (S. Dak.) American, August 20, 1929] 

It can readily be calculated in a general way, however, what it would 
mean to this State if a large company like the Steel Corporation, which 
practically supplies the world, should start and maintain mining opera- 


tions here, instead of going to the extra expense of obtaining franchises 
in foreign lands. 


[Pierre (S. Dak.) Journal, August 20, 1929] 

For this purpose, with added financial backing, the sponsors employed 
John A, Savage, well-known Duluth engineer, for pit tests. After nine 
months’ work Mr. Savage made a report declaring there is available 
50,000,000 tons of surface ore, to say nothing of the millions additional 
which may be had by strip mining. 


[Denver (Colo.) News, August 16, 1929] 

Colorado has produced large quantities of manganese ores. How 
much it could produce is unknown, because capital has feared to ad- 
venture because of the uncertainty of the tariff situation on this com- 
modity. With free manganese Colorado will be unable to produce a ton; 
if Leadville and other camps were assured of protection for some years 
ahead, there is no doubt but what they could supply all the manganese 
needed in the steel works of the West. 


[New York City Evening World, August 17, 1929] 


It is most desirable that all the cards in the manganese matter be 
forced upon the table in a room open to the public. 


{Boulder (Colo.) Camera, August 16, 1929] 


Manganese is a product of Colorado mines, a tariff on which, dis- 
tributed among the consumers of steel, of which it is an alloy, has been 
an inconsiderable item. Yet, at the beck and call of the steel interests 
the tariff which protected that mineral has been stricken by the Senate 
committee and manganese has been placed On the free list. 

One of the elements which has made it possible to continue operation 
of the South Park Railroad, branch of the Colorado & Southern, has 
been manganese tonnage. 


[Miami (Fla.) Herald, August 17, 1929] 
Producers in these States will probably object to the action of the 
Senate Finance Committee and will, with the rest of the country, 


wonder if there is any connection between the big contract in Russia 
and the action of the committee. 


[A. J. Seligman—New York Herald-Tribune, August 21, 1929] 


Our company alone has produced and can produce from two to four 
times the 5 per cent the steel companies allow for the American manga- 
nese producers, and, with incentives to the other companies in the 
matter of price and the development of the several beneficiation proc- 
esses, a large proportion of the amount of manganese needed in Amevica 
could be produced at once. 

{Tampa (Fla.) Times, August 21, 1929] 

When is a duty not a proper duty? When billion-dollar combines that 
will sometimes contribute to campaign chests are wanting to buy raw 
material away from home. The 1-cent duty on manganese vanished as 
does the summer mist and all that was seen in the bright August sun 
was manganese smiling on the free list. 


{Columbus (Ohio) State Journal, August 21, 1929] 


At the hearings steel representatives said the duty had cost the steel 
industry about $45,000,000 during the last six years. If the duty is 
taken off will that bring the prices of steel down? Of course it wild 
not, but the advantage will go to the producers. 


[Rapid City (S. Dak.) Journal, August 21, 1929] 


Now South Dakota comes forth with the information that she has 
enough manganese to supply all United States manufacturing needs for 
generations to come. It is no more than fair, according to our system, 
that United States should use South Dakota manganese in preference to 
foreign ores. 

[Sparks (Nev.) Tribune, August 21, 1929] 

The production of manganese is one of Nevada’s infant industries and 
needs nourishing. The industry has developed a process whereby low- 
grade manganese ore can be developed into a high-grade product. 

And thus Nevada again suffers from another tariff bill. 


[Reno (Nev.) State Journal, August 20, 1929] 

This talk about conserving our natural resources, particularly when 
applied to manganese, is pure and unadulterated bunk, and the vote of 
the Senate Finance Committee reversing itself in the matter shows how 
completely the steel interests and other industrial barons dominate the 
tariff proposals. 





{New York City News, August 22, 1929] 

Removal of the duty has already been called an $8,000,000 hand- 
out to the steel companies, and orators can think of better names than 
that if pressed. 

{Casper (Wyo.) Oil Index, August 30, 1929] 

The steel industry was nurtured to its present status by a higb 
protective tariff. Big corporations reason in terms of dollars only. 
With cheaper manganese it is not expected that the price of steel 
will be reduced on that account. 

{Superior (Ariz.) Sun, August 30, 1929] 

Manganese ore is produced in 32 States, which means that at least 
60 Senators, or two-thirds of the Senate, may be expected to favor a 
duty on it, but will they? 

{Shelby (S. Dak.) Record, August 29, 1929] 

The development of the manganese deposits in South Dakota is a 
project in which every thoughtful citizen is and should be interested. 
[Alliance (Nebr.) News, August 29, 1929] 

Their success with the administration members of the Finance Com- 
mittee is not a testimonial to the virtue of their arguments for free 
manganese, but it is a stupendous demonstration of their influence on 
the Republican administration. 
[Winnemucca (Ney.) Star, August 21, 1929. 

26, 1929] 

When the industry finally gets into stronger hands, 
receive fair consideration in tariff application. 

{Tonopah Daily Times, August 30, 1929] 

United States Steel, whose basic fortune comes from the mines of 
the United States, seeks to undermine the natural resources of the 
American people by building up a competitive industry for a competitor 
nation. 


Ely (Nev.) Times, August 


metals will 


[Baltimore Sun, September 18, 1929] 

It might have been supposed the manganese duty had been reduced 
in response to valid arguments that it was indefensible if the Senate 
committee had not gone out of its way to demonstrate this was not 
the case. 

[Denver (Colo.) Post, August 16, 1929] 

To enable the rich and powerful United States Steel Corporation to 
save a few million dollars the Finance Committee of the Senate has 
voted to put manganese ores on the free list, and to deny tariff pro- 
tection to American producers. 

[Gunnison (Colo.) Republican, August 22, 1929] 

Significant is the fact that the action of the Senate committee fol- 
lowed just three days after the United Stafes Steel Corporation had 
signed a contract whereby all of its manganese will be obtained in 
Russia. 

[Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise, August 22, 1929] 

In the meantime the domestic manganese industry is pictured as bat- 
tling for its life and destined to suffer much from the failure of the 
Republican tariff makers to give it the protection it so earnestly 
requested. 

[Oklahoma City (Okla.) Oklahoman, August 29, 1929] 

American steel is no “infant industry.” Neither is it threatened by 
foreign competition. In 1928 American manufacturers sold almost 
exactly twice as much structural steel abroad as foreign manufacturers 
sold in the United States. But prohibition, not protection, is the pur- 
pose of the tariff revisers. 

[Butte (Mont.) Standard, August 22, 1929] 

It is pertinent to make the further observation that Congress, always 
ready to serve developing industries of the Hast, should give equally 
attentive consideration for the budding industries of the West. 

{Tyrone (Pa.) Herald, August 17, 1929] 

Since manganese is produced principally in the West, this action, sa 
welcome to the steel industry, will further widen the sectional mft on 
the tariff question. 


{Mitchell (S. Dak.) Republican, August 29, 1929] 

And the manganese section is but one of hundreds in which old 
tariff principles have been scrapped as a result of political manipu- 
lation. 

[Miami (Fla.) Herald, August 17, 1929] 

Producers in those States will probably object to the action of the 
Senate Finance Committee and will, with the rest of the country, 
wonder if there is any connection between the big contract in Russia 
and the action of the committee. 


[Providence (R. I.) Evening News, August 16, 1929] 


If we were disposed to use the sort of hysterical language which tariff 
advocates sometimes use in their tearful pleas for higher rates, we 
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should say that the committee is handing over to a lot of “ bloodthirsty 
communists "' what should belong to the manganese miners of Montana. 


{Daily Metal Trade, September 14, 1929] 


Also this week, comes a fantastic story from Pittsburgh bearing all 
the earmarks of propaganda, and pointing the finger of blame and scorn 
at the copper interests as being responsible for the fight for a higher 
manganese tariff, because we are told, the copper people own huge 
manganese deposits adjacent to their copper mines. 

{Engineering and Mining Journal, February 23, 1929] 

All in all, the brief portrays the steel producers as standing pat. 
They are against a tariff on anything they have to buy, just as they are 
for one on anything they have to sell. To secure their ends they blindly 
present specious arguments as if it were self-evident truth, doubtless 
relying upon their influence in many channels to crush a small industry 
that seeks to grow in defiance of their wishes. It is hoped that Wash- 
ington will properly appraise their attitude. 


[Automotive Daily News, March 19, 1929] 

The United States has extensive deposits of low-grade manganese ore. 
This low-grade ore produces perhaps the finest manganese in the world, 
but it takes time to develop the mines and place them on an . dequate 
production basis to meet any emergency that may arise. We are trying 
to protect ourselves in the creation of an adequate reserve of crude oil 
for military uses, and it would seem to be the sensible thing to look to 
our manganese reserve in times of peace to have it ready for any possi- 
ble emergency. 


{Sioux City (Iowa) Tribune, August 17, 1929] 

The highy protected Steel Trust in its own operating affairs indulges 
in no sentimental consideration toward other American industries, es- 
pecially toward those industries producing raw materials. It is the 
general aim and purpose of that trust to buy where it can buy the 
cheapest. If the general citizenship had the same privileges on steel 
products the abnormal earnings of steel trust insiders would be ma- 
terially modified. 


[New York City Telegram, September 9, 1929] 

They are more than twice as prosperous this year as last, yet they 
would be among the largest beneficiaries of the present Dill, both 
through tariff increases and through removal of the tariff on manganese 
ore, which they use. 


[Aberdeen News, August 20, 1929] 


The people of this State, through its representatives, should enter a 
vigorous protest against this unwarranted piece of political juggling. 


[Providence (R. I.) Evening News, August 16, 1929] 


Once again we see the hollowness of the Republican pretension that 
tariffs are made in the interest of the American workers. It would 
be absurd to say that the steel corporation needs the abolition of the 
duty in the face of the current business it is doing and the profits it 
is making. But when the Steel Trust wants more profits the Republi- 
cans see that it gets them. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I also desire to print a copy 
of an address of Dr. J. S. Grasty, consulting geologist and engi- 
neer of the University of Virginia, delivered at the American 
Manganese Producers’ Association’s second annual meeting Sep- 
tember 9 of this year. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, speaking of the 
report of Doctor Grasty, what is the general tenor of his 
paper? 

Mr. ASHURST. It is in support of the duty on manganese. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand; but what does he 
say in general about it? 

Mr. ASHURST. He is a skilled scientist, and I will read a 
few lines: 


First, the attitude of the steel companies toward buying manganese 
ore produced in this country has been far from favorable. 


He gives the reasons why, in his opinion, the manganese in- 
dustry has not made the progress its antagonists and opponents 
say it should have made. The point is made by able oppo- 
nents of the duty on manganese that that industry has had 
some years in which to show it may become a prominent indus- 
try but have not made such showing. I think that to-morrow 
we will be able to demonstrate that a showing has been made, 
and that with the recent discoveries in science and geophysical 
instruments remarkable progress has been made and will be 
made. Doctor Grasty deals with the subject from that view- 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Arizona? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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‘Appress oF Dr. J. 8. Grasty, CONSULTING GEOLOGIST AND ENGINEER OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA—SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION, AMERI- 
CAN MANGANESE PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C., SEP- 
TEMBER 9, 1929 


MANGANESE DEPOSITS IN VIRGINIA 


Manganese deposits in Virginia are numerous. However, very few 
of the many known occurrences have been developed at all systemati- 
cally. There are three outstanding reasons why this is the case: 

First, the attitude of the steel companies toward buying manganese 
ore produced in this country has been far from favorable ; 

Second, like the sword of Damocles, there has hung over those inter- 
ested in the development of manganese deposits the uncertainty of 
tariff protection. For the last two years this uncertainty has been 
very real indeed, 

The third reason is because the other two reasons have had their 
effect and, consequently, it has been difficult to find capital in adequate 
amount to engage in the kind of necessary and slow exploration work 
required to convert what are now promising prospects into ore 
deposits of positive tonnage. 

These are the main reasons why the development of manganese ore 
deposits in Virginia has been greatly retarded. 

Manganese is found in Virginia in at least 24 counties. Deposits 
in 9 of these counties; namely, Warren, Page, Rockingham, Augusta, 
Rockbridge, Botetout, Pulaski, Wythe, and Smith, are found in the 
Blue Ridge area, and in total comprise 102 different prospects. 

In the region of the Allegheny ridges 130 different prospects are 
known. 

In the Blue Ridge area the various known deposits are distributed 
as follows: 
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In the region of the Alleghenies, or in the western part of the 
the 130 known deposits in that section are distributed as follows: 
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In addition to those listed above there are many other manganese- 
ore prospects in Virginia, and it would be no exaggeration to state 
that the total exceeds 300. 

The manganese deposits of the Blue Ridge area are associated in 
structural basins chiefly with the shady dolomite, while in the Alle- 
ghany area the more important occurrences are found at the horizon of 
the Oriskany, and both stratigraphically above and below that forma- 
tion. 

The genesis of the larger occurrences in each case is related closely 
to the nature of the folding. Broadly speaking, then, it may be ob- 
served that in searching for ore bodies of manganese in Virginia the 
structural relations found at the horizons just mentioned afford the key 
to where to prospect to best advantage. That must be followed, of 
course, by well directed and suitable exploration, guided chiefly by the 
character of the folding, if convincing evidence is to be had of positive 
tonnage. 

The chief deposit so far known of the “residual type” of manga- 
nese ore occurrence in the Blue Ridge area is situated about 2 miles 
east of Crimora—a station on the Norfolk & Western Railway in 
Augusta County. This is known as the Old Dominion or Harman prop- 
erty, and has been in process of exploration by drilling for the past 14 
months, 

The total quantity of positive ore now definitely cut on three sides 
by this method—and over an area of approximately 12 acres—exceeds 
600,000 tons. Furthermore, not one-tenth of the potential ore-bearing 
area of this cyncline has been explored, and hence on a post hoc propter 
hoc basis the probable and possible ore may reach or approx»mate a 
total of some 6,000,000 tons. Obviously we can not say until the 
whole basin is drilled and the results achieved justify it—“ Quod erat 
demonstrandum "—as to the probable and possible ore; nor can we 
state, until negative results have been’ obtained, that 6,000,000 tons 
may not be added to the present proved tonnage of positive ore on this 
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particular property; and this applies likewise to other unprospected 
areas where the geology is favorable for finding other deposits 
potentially large and as yet unexplored. 

Although the exploration work on the Old Dominion, or Harman 
property, has been in process for the past 14 months and the presence 
of a large tonnage of ore has been demonstrated, yet, considering the 
great number of manganese prospects in Virginia, the amount of careful, 
systematic, and well directed exploration work done is almost negligible, 

The largest deposit, so far developed, of the replacement type of 
manganese ore is situated in the Alleghany area at a distance of about 
11 miles north of Woodstock, Va. This particular occurrence is in 
Mineral Ridge on Paddys Run and has been systematically explored 
and developed by J. Carson Adkerson and associates. 

Mr. Adkerson’s company—namely, the Hy-Grade Manganese Co.—has 
been engaged in the exploration and development of the weli-known 
Mineral Ridge occurrence over a period of years. 

At the present time the Hon. James W. Gerard, former ambassador 
to Germany, is also interested in the property. His thought regarding 
it, as he expressed it to me, was not a question of tonnage, as that 
had been convincingly demonstrated. He was concerned, however, with 
the question of how to market this, or any other American manganese 
ore, in view of the attitude of the steel companies. 

The demonstrated tonnage on the Mineral Ridge property consists 
of over 300,000 tons of positive ore and over 800,000 tons of probable 
and possible ore. Therefore, if we add the positive ore on the Mineral 
Ridge property to that on the Old-Dominion property, the total amounts 
to 900,000 tons, or about half of the total with which this country is 
credited, according to the statement widely attributed to Dr. George 
Otis Smith, Director of the United States Geological Survey. Hence, 
unfortunately, it has come about that many leading newspapers have 
been misled into stating that the quantity of manganese ore in Amer- 
ica is negligible and hence also they have stated that the removal of 
the tariff on manganese will not hurt anyone. Is it any wonder, there 
fore, that the Finance Committee of the United States Senate by a 
majority vote (6 to 5) now proposes to put manganese ore on the 
free list? 

But it is the duty of the American Manganese Producers Association 
to present an exact picture of the situation and this can be done in 
outline at least by contrasting the facts in the case with the well- 
known attitude of the steel companies. 

1. Steel companies have stated 
that the quantity of manganese ore 
in America is negligible and admit 
that they themselves have no large 
manganese ore deposits in this 


The Tariff Commission has a re- 
port—not yet published—showing 
the potentialities of manganese ore 
development in this country are 
tremendous. Also, Carl Zapffe, 


country. 

George Otis Smith, of the United 
States Geological Survey, is also 
quoted as saying—in support of the 
steel companies—that the manga- 
nese tonnage in the United States 
does not exceed a quantity sufficient 
to supply the steel companies for 
about two years. Hence, it is 
stated, that the removal of the 
tariff on manganese can do no in- 
jury to an industry which, it is 
claimed, does not exist. 


2. Steel companies’ clamor for 
the removal of the tariff on manga- 
nese has been increasing in its 
loudness, boldness, and insistency, 
directly and indirectly, for a long 
period, but particularly for the 
past two years. It has sought the 
removal of the tariff on manga- 
nese ore and an increase on its own 
products. The sudden and unex- 
pected action of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate 
handed the steel companies the 
death warrant of the infant man- 
ganese industry and increased the 
tariff on steel products. 

8. Senate’s Finance Committee, 
after having gone on record for 
protection of manganese, is _ re- 
ported to have reversed itself im- 
mediately upon learning of award 
of Steel Co.’s contract for manga- 
nese ore to Soviet Russia. Con- 
tract with Domestic Manganese 


geologist, of the Northern Pacific 
Railway Co., has refuted, in the 
Engineering and Mining Journal 
of March 9, 1929, in a manner un- 
questionably convincing, a state- 
ment that manganese ore tonnage 
in America is negligible. J. Carson 
Adkerson, president of the Amer- 
ican Manganese Producers Associa- 
tion, considers it conservative to 
say that the quantity of manganese 
ore at present developed in Amer- 
ica amounts, approximately, to 150,- 
000,000 tons. Many different man- 
ganese mining companies are as- 
tounded to learn that they do not 
exist. 

The removal of the tariff on 
manganese ore will probably junk 
the plants and mines of the man- 
ganese producers everywhere in 
America; consequently it is not 
surprising that they feel embit- 
tered. It has been estimated that 
the benefits enjoyed by the steel 
companies under the tariff on their 
own products since 1922 (now in- 
creased by the Finance Committee 
of the Senate) amount to the enor- 
mous total of $4,000,000,000. 


Domestic Manganese & Develop- 
ment Co., it is claimed, could alone 
supply the tonnage called for in the 
recent deal between the United 
States Steel Corporation and the 
Soviet producers. Bradley and 
other processes of concentrating 
low-grade ores actually provide 
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& Development Co., of Butte, Mont., 
for 72,000 tons per year was then 
canceled. 


“In a secret session of the Re- 
publican Finance Committee mem- 
bers a few weeks ago, Senator 
HitrRAM BINGHAM (Republican, 
Connecticut) voted for a duty of 
1 cent a pound on ore containing 
10 per cent manganese, Yesterday 
August 15, he was one of the two 
members of the committee who re- 
versed their previous votes and put 
manganese on the free list. When 
asked why he changed, he said the 
White House advised it.” (New 
York World, August 16, 1929.) 
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many millions of tons hitherto not 
available. It appears, therefore, 
that, in effect, the steel companies 
are boycotting producers of Ameri- 
can manganese, 

Speech by President Hoover, 
made at Pueblo, Colo., on Novem- 
ber 3, 1928, as quoted in the Lin- 
coln (Nebr.) Star, November 4, 
1928. as follows: 

“I know of no State in the 
Union where continuation of the 
Republican Party in power is of 
more vital importance than to the 
people of Colorado. There is hardly 
a product in your whole State that 
is not dependent upon the tariff 
for its very existence. Of your 
minerals, zinc, tungsten, and man- 


ganese could scarcely be produced 
except for the protective tariff.” 

In the light of the “deadly parallel” just submitted, anyone must 
concede, I think, that the manganese producers have by far the bet- 
ter of the argument in every way—that justice is on their side; 
hence the threat of doing this infant industry great harm and great 
injustice should, and will, be thwarted. 

The mine of the Hy-Grade Manganese Co. on Mineral Ridge and 
the Old Dominion Manganese Corporation, which is developing the 
Harman property east of Crimora, are not the only manganese oper- 
ations in Virginia. Among others which should be mentioned are the 
United States Manganese Corporation, whose property is situated on 
Red Mountain; the Eureka mine, near Stanley, and the Stange mine 
on the Giles-Bland County line; but the Mineral Ridge and the Old 
Dominion properties were chiefly mentioned as types of deposits. Also 
systematic exploration has been carefully conducted on these two, and 
dependable estimates of their positive ore tonnage are available. 

Since there are approximately 300 manganese prospects in Virginia, 
and since systematic development has given great value to two oc- 
currences which were once but prospects, it is certainly fair to sup- 
pose that, under adequate tariff protection, Virginia alone might be 
able to supply the wants of the steel companies and other consumers 
of manganese ore for a quarter of a century or more. 


Mr. ASHURST. I also have an address of Mr. John H. Cole, 
president of the Domestic Manganese Development Co., of 
Butte, Mont., which I ask to have printed at this place in the 
REcorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF JOHN H. COLE, PRESIDENT DOMESTIC MANGANESE & DEVELOP- 
MENT CO., BUTTE, MONT.—SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION AMERICAN MAN- 
GANESE PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C., SEPTEMBER 9, 
1929 
I represent the Domestic Manganese & Development Co., of Butte, 

Mont. As you know, on March 15, 1928, my company started the first 

large-scale operation in producing sintered manganese ore in this coun- 

try. I will not take time to describe our process, because that has been 
done already several times and is now a matter of record. 

We produced in the year of 1928 approximately 12,000 tons of sin- 
tered manganese ore of a grade approximating 57 per cent manganese. 
All of this material was shipped to steel companies in the East. 

On February 15 of this year we started one of our kilns and since 
that time we have been operating continuously. For the past six weeks 
we have been in full production with a 2-kiln operation and sincerely 
hope to continue at this rate for the remainder of the year. Since 
February 15 of this year we have shipped 19,000 tons, and if nothing 
unforeseen happens our total production for this year will be 438,000 
tons. However, we are equipped to produce and to ship 70,000 to 75,000 
tons per year of manganese ore which will analyze 56 per cent Mn and 
higher, provided a market can be secured. 

I was interested in reading recently of a contract which it is reported 
was signed by the United States Steel Corporation with the Russian 
Government for what was considered by the newspapers as a tremendous 
tonnage of ore. It might interest you, gentlemen, to know that I am 
confident that if given a firm contract, a fair price, and the protection of 
a-tariff we could fill the minimum requirements of this contract with 
our present equipment, and we could fill the maximum of this contract 
upon three months’ notice. 

It is important to state, on no less authority than the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., that a successful flotation process has been worked 
out which promises applicable to the low-grade carbonate ores, which 
process will allow us to offer to the American market a product con- 
taining more than 60 per cent manganese and less than 7 per cent 
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Silica, with the added result of increasing many times the known reserve 
of carbonate ores in this district. 

With the high freight rate from Montana to the consuming centers of 
the East the tariff makes the difference between our success and failure, 
The situation which confronts us at the present time in Washington, 
with our product on the free list, is a serious one indeed and it does 
not take an expert to figure the way our business will go. This state 
of affairs must change if we are allowed to operate after our present 
contracts are filled, and I for one have every confidence that justice will 
prevail and the protection requested in Senator Opp1®’s amendment will 
be forthcoming. 


Mr. ASHURST. I also ask to have printed in the Recorp an 
address of Dr. K. M. Leute, president of the General Manganese 
Corporation of Detroit, Mich. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


ADDRESS OF K. M. LEUTE, PRESIDENT GENERAL MANGANBSE CORPORATION, 
DETROIT, MICH.—SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION AMERICAN MANGANESE 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C., SEPTEMBER 9, 1929 


I wish to take this opportunity on behalf of the company I represent, 
the General Manganese Corporation of Detroit, of complimenting the 
officers of the American Manganese Producers Association on their 
splendid efforts in promoting the welfare of the domestic manganese 
industry. 

Our own property is in South Dakota. Some two years ago manganese 
deposits extending along the Missouri River at Chamberlain, 8, Dak., 
were brought to our attention. A search of Government and State 
geological bulletins failed to give any information concerning man- 
ganese in this district. However, we made a thorough investigation. 

The results of our survey were so encouraging we acquired by pur- 
chase or lease 107,000 acres of land. On this property is found a very 
definite horizon of approximately 40 feet in depth in which is embedded 
& manganese carbonate ore in the form of nodules, The ratio is about 
1 ton of ore nodules to 10 cubic yurds. 

Upon about 50,000 acres nature has eroded the overburden so that 
the surface of the land is the top of 40-foot ore body, making it pos- 
sible to use cheap, open-pit mining methods. 

Eight months of field work, including the sinking of many test pits, 
has proven this deposit contains, susceptible to open-pit mining, over 
50,000,000 tons of manganese carbonate ore analyzing from 14 to 20 
per cent metallic manganese but averaging better than 16 per cent. 
If consideration is given to the ore that would be available after strip- 
ping, this 50,000,000 tons would be increased many times. 

Reports from three competent engineers have been obtained to sub- 
stantiate these figures. 

Our company, about nine months ago, started extensive research work 
to develop the best methods of beneficiating this particular ore to a 
higher manganese content. 

In this we have been successful and are now in possession of a 
process that enables us to beneficiate this low-grade ore to a product 
containing approximately 70 per cent manganese, 29 per cent oxygen, 
and less than 0.01 per cent phosphorus. 

With any assurance of a price of around 65 cents a unit at the fur- 
naces, which can be expected under Senator Oppim’s amendment, we 
expect our property to shortly become an important producer of this 
raw material. 

It has been estimated our deposit alone is capable of supplying one- 
third of our domestic consumption of manganese for 100 years. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I now ask the attention of 
the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. WALsu] for a moment. 
I have here an address of Mr. Daley, and, I believe, if my mem- 
ory Serves me correctly, the Senator included that in the Recorp 
some weeks ago. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It was inserted in the Recorp. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then I will not ask that it be inserted 
again. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It will be found in the Recorp. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I heard the able address of 
the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Opp1r], which reviewed 
the history of the manganese industry, and his address I con- 
sider a masterpiece on this particular subject. I ask him if he 
included in the Recorp the addresses of Mr. Fred D. Devaney 
and Mr. J. Bruce Clemmer, of the United States Bureau of 
Mines? 

Mr. ODDIE. 


I have just referred to brief extracts from those 
addresses, and I think it would be a very excellent thing to 
have them printed in full in the Recorp. 


Mr. ASHURST. I ask permission to have them printed in 
the Recorp at this juncture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
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ApprEsses oF Frep D. De Vane! and J. Bruce CLemMMER? UNITED 
SraTes BurEAU OF MINES, ROLLA, Mo.—SxrconpD ANNUAL CONVENTION 
AMERICAN MANGANESE PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
SepremsBer 10, 1929 


FLOTATION OF CARBONATE AND OXIDE MANGANESE ORES * 
Introduction 


The steel industry is the largest single consumer of manganese. The 
battery and ceramic industries also use an appreciable tonnage each 
year. The consumption of our own industries is far in excess of our 
domestic production. This can in part be attributed to the fact that 
although there are large tonnages of manganese oxide ores in the United 
States a relatively small part of these ores is of a grade sufficient to 
meet the requirements of the industry without preliminary concentra- 
tion. An economical and efficient means of concentrating the low- 
grade oxide ores would greatly augment our domestic production and 
reserves, 

During the past 14 months the United States Bureau of Mines, in 
cooperation with the Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, has 
carried on at its Mississippi Valley Experiment Station at Rolla, Mo., 
an extensive investigation of the manganese ores of the country. Over 
a hundred ores from all parts of the United States have been examined 
and studied to determine their amenability to concentration by gravity 
processes, such as jigging, tabling, and magnetic methods. In addition 
to determining the results which could be obtained on these ores by 
the older well-known methods of gravity and magnetic concentration 
an endeavor has been made to improve these old methods and to devise 
new means of treating ores efficiently which can not be milled economi- 
cally by the methods now in use. One of the outstanding developments 
of this study has been the application of the flotation process to both 
the carbonate ® and oxide ores. 

As many of you know, the development of the flotation process has 
revolutionized the manner of milling the sulphide metallic ores of this 
country and of the world as a whole. Mr. A. J. Weinig, director of the 
experimental plant at the Colorado School of Mines and an authority 
on the flotation process, says: 

“The flotation process is undoubtedly the most important develop- 
ment in the recovery of metals from ores that has taken place during 
the present century. No other method of ore treatment has ever 
effected such great changes in metallurgical practice in so short a 
time. This is indicated by the numbers and importance of the com- 
panies now using the process, the tonnage and variety of the ores 
handled, the grade of concentrates, and the high recoveries of the 
metals contained in the ores. In point of tonnage treated, flotation is at 
present leading all other methods of ore concentration.” ® 

According to Gaudin,? 50,000,000 tons of ore is being treated an- 
nually by the flotation process. This is a tonnage of ore greater than 
that treated by any other metallurgical process, with the single exception 
of the blast-furnace smelting of iron ores. 

The foregoing statement regarding the flotation process refers to the 
treatment of ores in which the metals are present in the native state 
or as sulphides, arsenides, antimonides, tellurides, or selenides, and to 
some of the copper and lead carbonates. Until a few years ago it was 
thought that the flotation process had no application to ores in which 
the metal occurred in any other state of combination than those 
stated. However, during the past five years research work conducted 
by the United States Bureau of Mines and its cooperating agencies at 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Rolla, Mo.; and by commercial 
firms has shown that many of the nonmetallic minerals, such as phos- 
phate rock,’ fluorspar,® and bauxite” and limestone can be successfully 
separated from their gangue minerals by flotation. To this list we now 
wish to add the manganese carbonate, rhodochrosite, and the manganese 
oxides, pyrolusite, psilomelane, and manganite. 
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Mr. Weinig says, “ The flotation process may be described as follows: 
In the first place, finely divided ore is agitated in water containing 
bubbles of air or gas and a small amount of one or more reagents. The 
latter may be soluble, partly soluble, or almost insoluble in water. In 
most cases at least one of the reagents is an oi] or oily substance. Un- 
der these conditions the small particles of the so-called floatable min- 
erals show a tendency to attach themselves to the films of the bubbles, 
which then carry the particles to the surface of the water. The min- 
erals that are difficult to float have a weaker affinity for the films of the 
bubbles, are more easily wetted by the water, and, to a great extent, 
remain either in suspension in the water or sink to the bottom of the 
vessel. If the bubbles produced are sufficiently stable they can be re- 
moved, carrying their load of mineral particles with them.” ™ 

Ores in which there is but a slight difference of specific gravity be- 
tween mineral and gangue do not respond readily to separation by 
gravity-concentration methods such as jigging and tabling. Flotation, 
depending as it does on other physical properties than that of specific 
gravity, is especially applicable to ores of this type. In many ores the 
mineral and gangue are locked at the tabling and jigging sizes com- 
monly employed. This locking defeats separation by gravity methods, 
Upon grinding these ores to flotation size they are in many cases fairly 
well liberated, making possible a fair separation by flotation. Ores con- 
taining soft manganese minerals, such as pyrolusite, slime badly when 
treated on jigs and tables, and much of the mineral is lost in the slime. 
This slime forms an ideal flotation feed and lends itself well to the 
process, 
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Flotation of rhodochrosite 


The Butte area of Montana contains large quantities of manganese 
ore in the form of the carbonate ore, rhodochrosite, which is associated 
with rhodonite quartz, and small quantities of lead and zine in the form 
of sulphides. The Domestic Manganese & Development Co. is at pres- 
ent working a deposit at the Emma mine where it mines the high-grade 
ore which is calcined to produce a very high-grade concentrate. In 
addition to the ore that is susceptible to treatment by this method, 
there are large tonnages of lower-grade ore which because of its com- 
plexity must be concentrated before calcination if a high-grade product 
is to be produced. It has been estimated that the Butte district con- 
tains at least 2,000,000 tons of carbonate ore. 

In addition to the Butte deposits of the carbonate ore there seems to 
be little question that at depth in the Philipsburg district, Montana, 
large amounts of the carbonate of manganese will be encountered. 
Smaller bodies of carbonate ore are known to occur near Sevierville, 
Tenn., and near West Cummington, Mass. 

Due to the size of the Emma mine ore body at Butte, most of the 
research work done at Rolla on carbonate ore has been on ore from 
this property. A representative sample of the ore requiring concentra- 
tion at this mine was obtained and was found to be about one-half 
quartz; some lead, zinc, and iron sulphides were also present. The 
rhodochrosite amounted to nearly 40 per cent of the sample, so that the 
sample had a tenor of about 20 per cent manganese. The ore sample 
was taken across a 45-foot vein, no portion of which could be mined 
to produce a high-grade ore; that is, one containing 36 per cent or more 
manganese, 

After a number of experiments a satisfactory method of concentrat- 
ing this ore by flotation was worked out. Briefly, the procedure consists 
of grinding the ore to approximately 100 mesh and then treating the 
ore in a mechanical type of flotation machine. The major part of the 
sulphides in the ore are readily removed by the use of a small amount 
of xanthate, copper sulphate, and pine oil. The rhodochrosite is then 
floated by the addition of sodium oleate and pine oil. The quartz in 
the ore is little affected by the reagents added, and most of it passes 
into the tailing. The rougher concentrate, consisting of rhodochrosite 
and some entrained quartz, is cleaned by being refloated in a flotation 
cell. 

The sulphide concentrate made on a typical run had a tenor of 8.1 
per cent lead, 18.4 per cent zinc, 21.3 per cent iron, and 3 per cent 
manganese, Less than 1 per cent of all the manganese was entrained 
in the sulphide concentrate. The by-product value of this sulphide con- 
centrate was not investigated, but due to its lead and zine content it 
should be salable enough to yield a revenue of some importance. 

The cleaner concentrate made by flotation contained 67.7 per cent of 
all the manganese and assayed 41.55 per cent manganese. The rougher 
tailing had a tenor of less than 5 per cent manganese and containcd 
10.8 per cent of the total manganese in the sample. The cleaner tailing 
or middling had a tenor of 27.35 per cent manganese and represented 
31.7 per cent of the total manganese in the feed. In plant operation 
the amount of manganese recovered in the concentrate is increased by 
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part of the manganese in the cleaner tailing or middling; individual 
tests have shown that this product is amenable to further cleaning. 
The finished concentrate contained 6.9 per cent insoluble matter, while 
the rougher tailing was 89.8 per cent insoluble, This result shows a 
decided selectivity. 

The reagents used in the above tests and their cost per ton of feed 
are as follows: 
Copper sulphate, 0.5 pound, at 18 cents per pound 
Sodium ethyl xanthate, 0.2 pound, at 17 cents per pound 


Pine oil, 0.4 pound, at 10 cents per pound 
Crude sodium oleate, 1 pound, at 7 cents per pound 


Total 


As has been said, the sample is about one-half quartz, and quartz is 
very hard to grind. If a part of the quartz could be removed by grav- 
ity concentration before grinding to flotation size, the cost of grinding 
would be reduced and the enriched flotation feed thus obtained would 
be more amenable to cleaning. 

A sample was accordingly ground to 10 mesh and classified into 10 
spigots and an overflow product. One of the intermediate spigot prod- 
ucts was tabled. The specific gravity of rhodochrosite is 3.6; that of 
quartz is about 2.65. The relative densities indicate that a separation 
should be obtained. Two obstacles to gravity concentration are the fine 
dissemination of the quartz in the rhodochrosite and the interlocking of 
the sulphides and quartz. This interlocking is very troublesome, because 
some of the composite grains have the same density as rhodochrosite. 
Crushing to 10 mesh is too coarse to liberate the minerals, though it 
might be economically feasible. 

On this ore it was not possible to make a merchantable concentrate 
by tabling, but approximately 55.3 per cent of the quartz may be re- 
jected, with a loss of 12.4 per cent of the manganese. In good com- 
mercial operation the same amount of rejection would be expected, with 
a loss of from 5 to 10 per cent manganese. Tabling would also make an 
appreciable recovery of sulphides. Apparently the most efficient and 
economical way to concentrate this ore would be to crush to 10 mesh, 
classify, table, and reject the clean quartz; the ore would then be 
crushed to flotation size and floated. 

Flotation is sometimes erroneously regarded as the process that will do 
all things; it should be regarded as “a” process rather than “ the” 
process. Good milling consists in the intelligent linking together of the 
economic combination of processes. Of course simplicity is desirable, and 
a single process gives the most simple flow sheet, but combinations must 
be given consideration. ‘The goal is conservation at a profit. 

In the concentration of rhodochrosite ores which contain the man- 
ganese silicate, rhodonite, the flotation process has decided advantages 
over straight gravity and high-intensity magnetic processes. Rhodonite, 
being a silicate, must be largely eliminated from the manganese con- 
centrate since its presence tends to make the silica content too high to 
permit the product to be used for the manufacture of ferromanganese. 
The specific gravities of rhodochrosite and rhodonite are so close together 
as to make it impossible to make a good separation between them by 
tables. An interesting result of the research work on manganese ores 
done at Rolla was the discovery that all the manganese minerals studied, 
whether oxides, carbonates, or silicates, are attracted by a high-intensity 
magnetic current. In the case of rhodonite and rhodochrosite the mag- 
netic permeabilities are so nearly alike that it is impossible to make a 
differentiation between them. Flotation experiments made on ores con- 
taining rhodochrosite and rhodonite have definitely proved that a good 
separation can be made by this process. The rhodochrosite floats while 
the silicate-—rhodonite—goes into the tailing. 


Flotation of manganese oxides 


The oxide manganese ores of this country and of the world as a whole 
supply to the industries the major part of its manganese requirements. 
Only a few of these ores can be used without concentration. However, 
the low-grade oxide ores are in general amenable to gravity-concentration 
methods. Little difficulty is encountered in the concentration of clean 
ores; nevertheless, many ores, due to their physical make-up, yield low- 
grade concentrates with a low or only medium high recovery. Particular 
attention has therefore been given these difficult ores in the Bureau of 
Mines investigation, since they are of the type which can best be treated 
by flotation. 

In attempting to apply the flotation process to the oxide manganese 
ores, a considerable amount of work has been done on a large variety of 
so-called difficult ores from various localities. In this class are included 
those ores in which the manganese present is in a soft eondition and 
which would be lost in the slime should jigging and tabling be employed 
for their eoncentration. Log-washer overflows, which now go to waste, 
in many cases contain an appreciable amount of manganese which can 
be recovered by flotation. 

Preliminary tests on the oxide ores gave definite indications that the 
oxide minerals are floatable. A series of tests was carried on in which 
a satisfactory method of concentrating the ore was worked out. Briefly 
the procedure is as follows: 

The ore is given a preliminary reduction by being passed through a 
jaw crusher and rolls; this crushed product is then ground in an abbé 
mill through 100 to 150 mesh. The ground ore is treated in a mechani- 
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cal type flotation machine. The rougher concentrate, consisting mainly 
of the mineral and some free gangue, is cleaned by refloating in the 
flotation cell. 

The results of a typical test on a soft ore in which the manganese 
mineral is primarily pyrolusite is as follows: 

From the ore which contained 25.3 per cent manganese and 54 per 
cent insoluble material, a finished concentrate was produced which 
contained 56 per cent manganese and accounted for over 91 per cent of 
the total manganese in the sample. The rougher tailing, which is dis- 
carded, had a tenor of less than 2 per cent manganese—less than 4 
per cent of the total manganese. The cleaner tailings, or middlings, had 
a tenor of 16.7 per cent manganese and accounted for approximately 
5 per cent of the total manganese. In the plant the cleaner tailing, 
or middling, would be returned to the flotation machine, with the result 
that the manganese which it contains would eventually be recovered. 
By following this method, over 96 per cent of the total manganese in 
the sample is recoverable by flotation. The finished concentrate con- 
tained 4 per cent of insoluble material and accounted for only 3 per 
cent of the total insoluble material in the sample. This shows that by 
flotation over 96 per cent of the manganese in the sample is recoverable 
in a concentrate, whereas 97 per cent of the insoluble or gangue material 
is rejected. The iron content of this sample was low and was not 
considered. 


The reagent charge, figured on the basis of cost per ton of ore, is as 
follows: 


Pine oil, 0.12 pound, at 10 cents per pound 

Oleic acid, 0:21 pound, at 10 cents per pound 

Sodium silicate, 2.50 pounds, at 1.5 cents per pound 

Sodium carbonate, 2.50 pounds, at 2 cents per pouné......cssse 


The above combination of reagents was satisfactory on all ores 
which have been tested. The quantity of the individual reagent re- 
quired varies somewhat with the ore treated, but is not far from the 
figures given in the foregoing charge. Other reagents of similar char- 
acteristics to those given have been investigated. With certain ores 
palmitic acid gives slightly better results than oleic acid. For best 
results the reagent charge must be adapted to each ore treated. 

A point which may be well brought out at this time is the effect 
of temperature upon the flotation of manganese oxides. When the 
fatty acids, such as oleic, stearic, or palmitic, are used as collectors, 
it has been found that heating the pulp to a temperature exceeding the 
melting point of the acid decreases the amount of reagent required 
and materially speeds up the flotation process. The grade of the con- 
centrates and the recovery is improved by floating in a hot pulp. It 
has been found that a high pulp density is also beneficial in improving 
the results, 

A considerable amount of difficulty has been experienced in applying 
the flotation process to ores which contain large amounts of iron pres- 
ent as limonite. The limonite slimes badly on grinding and can only 
be partly eliminated in the process. Clay slime, such as is found in 
log-washer overflows, presents a similar problem. In the presence of 
large amounts of slime, either iron or clay, only fair-grade concentrates 
can be produced. This phase of the problem is receiving considerable 
attention at the present time. 

Those well versed in flotation know that many pitfalls exist between 
laboratory results and commercial performance. The hazard may be 
reduced by making miniature mill runs subsequent to the laboratory 
work. Laboratory work has an important place; if selectivity is not 
manifested in the laboratory, further work on a large scale is useless, 
but satisfactory laboratory results do not assure the subsequent steps. 
Laboratory flotation is only one step in the development of the process. 
Mill runs may be made in commercial laboratories; they constitute the 
second step. Reducing the hazard by proceeding with caution is urged. 

We feel that the employment of the flotation process in the concentra- 
tion of manganese ores offers great possibilities. The process is espe- 
cially applicable to the concentration of the carbonate ores. With oxide 
ores its application should be especially valuable in concentrating those 
ores requiring fine grinding, if a high-grade product is to be made, and in 
handling ores containing soft manganese minerals which slime badly, 
causing excessive losses if an attempt is made to jig or table them. 

Within the last two years successful commercial plants have been 
erected for floating nonmetallics; one of these plants is concentrating 
phosphate ores and the other is making a very high-grade concentrate 
from fluorspar ores. We are confident that at no far distant date flota- 
tion plants working on manganese ores will be in operation in this 
country, and that the adoption of this process will result in increasing 
the manganese reserves of the country and in more efficient plant opera- 
tion to the producers. Low-grade and complex ores can be treated by 
this process; higher recoveries will be made in the mills because of 
the recovery of the soft manganese minerals which under present 
methods are largely lost in the slimes, 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President; I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair) laid 
before the Senate a message from the President of the United 
States nominating Sheldon Whitehouse, of New York, to be 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Guatemala, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

COURT OF CLAIMS 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Benjamin H. 
Littleton to be judge of the Court of Claims. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Walter EB. Hope 
to be Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

POST-OFFICE NOMINATIONS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read the nominations of 
sundry postmasters., 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from Montana/to the nomination for postmaster at 
Dillon, Mont. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask that the nomination of the 
postmaster at Dillon, Mont., go over. I want to present that 
matter to the Senate. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is why I called it to the Senator’s atten- 
tion, in order that he might do so. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, PHIPPS. I have no objection to that nomination going 
over. With that exception, I ask that the postal nominations 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
for promotions in the Navy. ’ 

Mr. HALE. I ask that the nominations be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

MARINE CORPS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
for promotions in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. HALE. I make the same motion in regard to those. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

RECESS 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, as in legislative session, and 
pursuant to the unanimous-consent agreement, I move that the 
Senate take a recess until to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 
50 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Thursday, November 7, 1929, at 10 
o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate November 6 
(legislative day of October 30), 1929 


ENvoy ExTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Sheldon Whitehouse, of New York, now a Foreign Service 
officer of class 1, and a counselor of embassy, to be envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to Guatemala. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate November 6 
(legislative day of October 30), 1929 
JUDGE OF THE CouRT or CLAIMS 

Benjamin H. Littleton. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
Waiter BE. Hope. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 

George S. Bryan to be captain. 
Frank L. Worden to be lieutenant commander. 
Conrad L. Jacobsen to be lieutenant commander. 
Kenneth Floyd-Jones to be lieutenant commander. 
Herschel A. Smith to be lieutenant. 
Howard E. Orem to be lieutenant, 
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David B. Justice to be lieutenant. 

Charles O. Humphreys to be lieutenant. 

Thomas J. McGeoy to be lieutenant (junior grade). 

John M. Taylor to be lieutenant (junior grade). 

Robert B. Goldman to be lieutenant (junior grade). 

Robert R. Johnson to be lieutenant (junior grade). 

Fondville L. Tedder to be lieutenant (junior grade). 

Hugh D. Black to be lieutenant (junior grade). 

Nelson M. Parry to be lieutenant (junior grade). 

Paul R. Stalnaker to be medical director. 

Herbert L. Kelley to be medical director. 

Henry L. Dollard to be medicel director. 

Kent C. Melhorn to be medical director. 

Fred E. McMillen to be pay director. 

Lloyd H. Thomas to be assistant paymaster. 

Herbert S. Howard to be naval constructor. 

Lee S. Border to be naval constructor. 

Fred Michaelis to be chief boatswain. 

Kenneth C. Ingraham to be chief boatswain. 

Henry M. Brun to be chief boatswain. 

William M. Coles to be chief gunner (to correct the date of 

rank as previously nominated and confirmed). 

Roderick C. Outten to be chief pay clerk. 

James D. Turnbull to be chief pay clerk. 

Albert F. Bily to be chief pay clerk. 

Edwin C. Millard to be chief pay clerk. 

Herman Schub to be chief pay clerk. 

Andrew L. Frelinger to be chief pay clerk. 

Gale A. Poindexter to be lieutenant commander. 

John J. Morony to be lieutenant (junior grade). 

Charles N. Day to be lieutenant (junior grade). 

Burnham C. McCaffree to be lieutenant (junior grade). 

Thomas R. Langley to be lieutenant (junior grade). 

William W. Anderson, jr., to be assistant naval constructor, 

James H. Rodgers to be assistant naval constructor. 

Oscar Stiegler to be assistant naval constructor. 

Francis X. Forest to be assistant naval constructor. 

George C. Weaver to be assistant naval constructor. 

Frederick J. Scheel to be chief pay clerk. 

Robert L. Ghormley to be captain. 

Percy W. Northcroft to be commander. 

Douglas P. Stickley to be lieutenant. 

John E. French to be lieutenant. 

George E. Palmer to be lieutenant. 

Emory P. Hylant to be lieutenant. 

Valvin R. Sinclair to be lieutenant. 

Augustus D. Clark to be lieutenant. 

John F. Greenslade to be lieutenant (junior grade). 

Louis E. Gunther to be lieutenant (junior grade). 
MARINE CORPS 

Smedley D. Butler to be major general. 

Logan Feland to be major general (temporary). 

Robert H. Dunlap to be brigadier general. 


PoOSTMASTERS 
IOWA 


Lucy A. Moore, Marble Rock. 
Melvin A. Smith, Meservey. 


KANSAS 
Edward Buehler, Wilson. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Arthur E. Sears, Ashby. 
MICHIGAN 


Freeman G. Hall, Martin. 
Florence BE, Young, Newberry. 


MISSOURI 
Rudolph J. Renneberg, Gray Summit. 
NEBRASKA 


Esther A. Carlson, Mead. 
Gordon H. Cary, Minatare. 


NEW MEXICO 
Bertha R. Yessler, Nara Visa. 
NEW YORK 


Charles E. Watson, Johnson City. 
Roy C. Clark, Larchmont. 


OKLAHOMA 

Edward Pennington, Commerce. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Bertha M. Harter, Mocanaqua. 
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TEN NESSED 
Horton Fuson, Cumberland Gap. 
Edna R. La Fan, Iron City. 

UTAH 
Etta Moffitt, Kenilworth. 
Erastus R. Curtis, Orangeville. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Walter A. Sherwood, Flemington. 
Otto E. Kessler, Nitro. 
WYOMING 


Herbert E. Wise, Basin. 





SENATE 
Tuourspay, November 7, 1929 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 30, 1929) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 
THE JOURNAL 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Journal for the calendar days from October 30 to November 
6, inclusive, may be approved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher Kendrick Simmons 
Ashurst Frazier Keyes Smoot 
Barkiey George La Follette Steck 
Bingham Gillett McKellar Steiwer 
Black Glass McNar Stephens 
Blease Goff Metcal Swanson 
Borah Goldsborough Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Greene Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Hale Norris Townsend 
Brookhart Harris ye Trammell 
Broussard Harrison Oddie Tydings 
Capper Hastings Overman Vandenberg 
Connally Hatfield Patterson Wagner 
Copeland Hawes Phipps Walcott 
Couzens Hayden Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Hebert Pittman Waish, Mont, 
Dale Heflin Ransdell Waterman 
Deneen Howell Reed Wheeler 

Dill Johnson Sackett 

Edge Jones Sheppard 

Fess Kean Shortridge 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CaRAWAY] and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAtIng] are 
absent in attendance upon the subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee engaged in an investigation of lobbying activities. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine] is detained from the Senate by reason 
of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
the State of California, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. GILLETT presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Massachusetts, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, Which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Baltimore, Md., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DILL presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of the State of Washington, praying for the passage of 
legislation requiring the registration of aliens, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. HOWELL presented a resolution adopted by the execu- 
tive board of the Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation, opposing 
the imposition of any tariff duties upon manufactured lumber 
products or logs, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the following memorial of the Nebraska 
House of Representatives, which was ordered to lie on the 
table: 
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Resolution of Nebraska Legislature 


Resolution relating to the proposed tariff on lumber, shingles, and 
logs. (Introduced by Robert Newton, C. O. Johnson, E, M. Neubauer, 
Guy A. Brown, Walter M. Burr, J, Pedrett, W. T. Parkinson) 


Whereas the Congress of the United States is being asked to place a 
tariff upon lumber, shingles, and logs; and 

Whereas we are now enjoying duty-free lumber; and 

Whereas the farmers, rural home owners, and industrial enterprises 
of the State of Nebraska are large consumers of forest products; and 

Whereas a duty upon forest products would tend to nullify our 
efforts toward a conservation and reforestation program; and 

Whereas any increase in the tariff on prodycts consumed cy the 
farmers is not in accord with any proposed program for agricultural 
equality : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Nebraska, 
That we memorialize the Congress of the United States to refrain from 
enacting any revenue provision placing a tariff upon imports of lumber, 
shingles, and logs; and, therefore, be it finally 

Resolved, That certified copies of this resolution be sent by the secre- 
tary of state to the Speaker of the House of Representatives and the 
President of the Senate, to the chairman and members of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, and to the chairman and members of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, and to each of the Nebraska delegation 
in Congress. 

The foregoing resolution was passed by the House of Representatives, 
forty-fifth session, Nebraska Legislature, the date above written, 

(Signed) FRANK P. Corrick, 
Chief Clerk of the House, 
LINCOLN, Nesr., March 27, 1929. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I present memorials of 
the Council of Agriculture, the Farm Bureau Federation, the 
State Grange, and the State Horticultural Society, all of the 
State of Wisconsin, remonstrating against the proposed tariff on 
lumber and lumber products from Canada, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp and lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the memorials were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WISCONSIN COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE, 
Madison, Wis., March 19, 1929. 

The Wisconsin Council of Agriculture wishes to voice its protest 
against the proposed tariff on lumber and lumber products from Canada. 

Our position has been determined after careful study of both sides of 
the question and we find that the tariff is unwarranted. 

Therefore we earnestly request that our views be given consideration 
by the Congress of the United States. 

Grorcr NELSON, 
President Wisconsin Council of Agriculture. 

HerMan IHpp, 
Secretary Wisconsin Council of Agriculture. 

The Wisconsin Council of Agriculture is composed of the following or- 
ganizations, together with their representatives: 

Herman Ihde, master Wisconsin State Grange; George Nelson, presi- 
dent American Society of Equity ; Hugh Harper, Wisconsin Farm Bureau 
Federation; C, G. Huppert, secretary-treasurer Wisconsin Farm Bureau 
Federation ; W. S. Witte, president Madison Milk Producers’; J. C. John- 
son, secretary Wisconsin Tobacco Pool; W. W. Woodward, president 
Wisconsin Cooperative Creameries; R. J. Schafer, Wisconsin State 
Grange; William Hutter, National Cheese Producers’ Federation; Fraak 
Swoboda, National Cheese Producers’ Federation ; Charles Dineen, secre- 
tary Milwaukee Milk Producers’ Association; J. J. Lamb, Equity Live- 
stock Sales Association; Paul Hemmey, secretary Educational Coopera- 
tive Farmers’ Union; Herman Ullsperger, general manager Wisconsin 
Fruit Growers’ Association. 


Resolution 


Whereas the supply of lumber grown in the United States is steadily 
decreasing and the demand by the farmers for lumber, shingles, poles, 
and posts represents an increasing larger per cent of total consumption 
for these products; and 

Whereas any curtailment of supply or raise of prices will result in 
increasing costs to the agricultural industry; and 

Whereas the importation of Canadian lumber operates to save our 
fast diminishing supply, and for that reason is in accordance with the 
sound theory of conservation of forests; and 

Whereas the tariff on lumber from Canada would increase the price 
of our lumber products in this country for the benefit of a small lumber 
group in the northwestern part of the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation records here 
in its opposition to any tariff on lumber and shingles from Canada; and 
be it further 

ResoWwed, That copies of this resolution be sent to members of the 
Ways and Means Committee and to Members of Congress from Wiscon- 
sin, and to members of the Finance Committee of the United States 
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Senate and to the United States Senators from Wisconsin; and be it 
further 
Resolved, That our legislative committee use their efforts, and to pass 
a resolution in our State legislature memoralizing Congress in opposition 
to tariff on lumber, 
WISCONSIN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
F. E. COLDREN, President, 
Cc. G. Huppert, Secretary. 
ice 
WISCONSIN STATE GRANGE, 
Neenah, Wis. 
The Congress of the United States is being asked to place a duty 
on Canadian lumber, shingles, and logs by a few of the west coast lum- 
bermen. 
There is no statement set forth by the proponents of the tariff to 
warrant protection, by a duty, from Canadian lumber. 
We of the Wisconsin State Grange, therefore, feel it incumbent upon 
us to protest vigorously against the imposition at this time. 
HERMAN Inve, Master, 
8S. U. TEExpP.Ls, 
R. J. SCHAEFER, 
FreD SWPNSON, 
Emma M. WILDE, Secretary, 
Executive Committee. 


MADISON, WIS., May 7, 1929. 
Resolution 


Whereas the supply of lumber grown in the United States is steadily 
decreasing and the demand by the farmers for lumber, shingles, logs, 
box shooks, and crating represents an increasing larger per cent of 
total consumption for these products; and 

Whereas any curtailment of supply or raise of prices will result in 
increasing costs to the agricultural industry; and 

Whereas the importation of Canadian lumber operates to save our 
fast-diminishing supply, and for that reason is in accordance with the 
sound theory of conservation of forests; and 

Whereas the tariff on lumber from Canada would increase the price 
of our lumber products in this country for the benefit of a small lumber 
group in the northwestern part of the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society records here 
its opposition to any tariff on lumber and shingles from Canada; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to members of the 
Ways and Means Committee and to Members of Congress from Wiscon- 
sin, and to members of the Finance Committee of the United States 
Senate and to the United States Senators from Wisconsin, 

WIscONSIN STATE HorTicuLTuraL Sociery, 
Cc. J. Teirer, President. 

M. B. Gorr, Vice President. 

H. J. RAHMLOW, Secretary. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE also presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Milwaukee, Wis., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Pierce 
County, Wis., praying for the passage of the so-called Capper- 
Robsion bill, providing for the establishment of a Federal de- 
partment of education, which were referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 


REPORT OF NAVAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. HALBR, as in open executive session, from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, reported the nominations of sundry officers 
of the naval service, which were ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2022) to exempt homesteads from Federal income 
tax in States exempting same from State taxation; and 

A bill (S. 2023) to amend subsection (b), section 60, Federal 
bankruptcy act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PINE: 

A bill (S. 2024) granting a pension to Katherine Newey (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 2025) granting a pension to Martha A. King; 

A bill (S. 2026) granting a pension to Charles H. Randall; 

A bill (S. 2027) granting an increase of pension to Sarah M. 
Van Slyke; and 

A bill (8. 2028) granting an increase of pension to Frank H. 
Wilson, alias Henry Wencel; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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A bill (S. 2029) granting war-risk insurance to the estate of 
Herbert Toll; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 2080) granting a pension to Henry P. Ruther; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEIWER: 

A bill (S. 2031) making an appropriation for the establish- 
ment of a Coast Guard station at Nellys Cove, Port Orford, 
Oreg.; to the Committee on Appropriations. : 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 2032) for the relief of Justin W. Lane; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2083) in respect of rates of postage on semiweekly 
newspapers ; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 2084) for the relief of Weymouth Kirkland and 
Robert N. Golding; and 

A bill (S. 2035) for the relief of the Public Service Coordi- 
nated Transport of Newark, N. J. (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 2036) granting an increase of pension to Estelle 
Kuhn (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

A bill (S. 2037) granting an increase of pension to James W. 
Ashby ; 

A bill (S. 2088) granting an increase of pension to Mahala 
Metcalf (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2089) granting an increase of pension to Emily J. 
Watkins (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


EMPLOYMENT OF TELEPHONE OPERATOR 


Mr. JONES submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 150), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms hereby is authorized and directed 
to employ a telephone operator to be paid at the rate of $1,560 per 
annum out of the contingent fund of the Senate until the end of the 
present Congress. 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN BOARD 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Recorp a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States rendered by Mr. Justice Holmes on the 4th instant 
in reference to the Federal Farm Loan Board and its power to 
levy assessments. 

There being no objection, the decision was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SuPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
No, 39—October Term, 1929 


J. 8. WHEELER, PETITIONER, Vv. HOWARD GREENE, RECEIVER OF THE BANK- 
ERS JOINT STOCK LAND BANK OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. ON WRIT OF CER- 
TIORARI TO THE UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE SEV- 
ENTH CIRCUIT 

(November 4, 1929) 


Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the opinion of the court. 

The plaintiff is the receiver of the Bankers Joint Stock Land Bank 
of Milwaukee, appointed by the Federal Farm Loan Board. The defend- 
ant is a holder of stock of that bank. This suit is brought to collect 
an assessment equal in amount to the par value of the defendants’ stock, 
which was levied by the Federal Farm Loan Board and which the plain- 
tiff was ordered to collect. The defendant demurred to the declaration 
that alleged these facts. The district court sustained the demurrer and 
ordered judgment for the defendant. The plaintiff appealed and the 
judgment was reversed by the circuit court of appeals (29 Fed. (2d) 
468). A writ of certiorari was granted by this court to settle the ques- 
tion whether the Federal Farm Loan Board had power to levy an assess- 
ment, or the receiver to maintain suit, for the enforcing of the stock- 
holder’s liability created by the Federal farm loan act, July 17, 1916 
(ch. 245, sec. 16; 39 Stat. 374; U. S. C., title 12, sec. 812). 

The section (sec. 29, Code, secs, 961, 963) of the Federal farm loan 
act that deals with insolvency of farm-loan associations and joint-stock 
land banks provides for the appointment of a receiver by the Farm Loan 
Board and states his duties and powers. It closely follows the words 
of the earlier national bank act (R. S., sec. 5234; Code, title 12, sec. 
192), stating the duties of the receiver of a bank that has refused to pay 
its circulating notes, and giving him power to take possession of books 
and assets and to collect debts, etc. But whereas the bank act goes on 
“and may, if necessary to pay the debts of such association, enforce the 
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individual liability of the stockholders,” the farm loan act stops short 
and has no such words. When so important a grant of power contained 
in the prototype is left out from the copy it is almost impossible to 
attribute the omission to anything but design, or to believe that it left 
to very attenuated implications what the model before it so clearly 
expressed. 

There is a plain reason for the difference. The national banks issue 
notes that constitute an important part of the currency of the country 
and that the United States has an interest in seeing paid. It is upon 
the bank’s refusal to pay these notes that the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency is to appoint a receiver, and the authority to enforce the stock- 
holder's liability adds a security to the national circulation that is of 
national scope. But the joint-stock land banks issue no such notes. 
They are created to make loans on farm mortgages to members of an 
association in a territorially limited district, and are relatively local 
affairs. It is contemplated that the bonds that they issue shall be se- 
cured by mortgages. There is not the same need that the stockholder’s 
liability should be summarily disposed of behind his back in Washing- 
ton (Rankin v. Barton, 199 U. 8. 228, 232; Casey v. Gatti, 94 U. S. 
673, 681) rather than by the usual proceeding of a bill in equity which 
is brought in the neighborhood, in which the stockholder can be heard 
and by which the assessment instead of 100 per cent can be adjusted to 
the specific case (Terry v, Tubman, 92 U. 8S. 156). The stockholders are 
to be held only “ equally and ratably.” And, to say the least, the bill 
in equity is the most likely way of reaching that result. 

The establishment in Washington of a bureau “ charged with the exe- 
cution of this act * * * under the general supervision of a Federal 
Farm Loan Board” (ch. 245, sec. 3; Code, sec. 651), and the putting 
of the administration of the act under the direction and control of that 
board by section 1, seem to us inadequate to supply the omission of this 
power from the express statement of what the board and receiver may do 
when the bank is insolvent. The receiver had power to collect the 
assets of the bank, but the liability of stockholders is no part of those 
assets. It is a liability to creditors which the creditors may be left to 
enforce. 

Decree reversed. 


HEARINGS ON PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, some weeks ago, when we 
were discussing the amendment in favor of Philippine inde- 
pendence, I gave notice that the subject matter would be heard 
before the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs in 
December. 

In order to oblige our friends in the Philippine Islands, and 
in accordance with the letter from the senior Philippine Com- 
missioner, which I ask to have printed in the Recorp, I will 
now state that the hearings will not be held until January. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The letter is as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 7, 1929. 
Hon. HrraM BINGHAM, 
Chairman Territorics and Insular Affairs Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 
My Drak SENATOR: This is to confirm our conversation of this morn- 
ing in which I have the honor to respectfully request that the hearings 
on Philippine independence to be held by the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs, of which you are its chairman, be postponed to the 
first week of January, 1930, in order to give the delegation to be sent 
to the United States by the Philippine Legislature an opportunity to be 
heard on the question. They are due to arrive in Washington on or 
about Christmas. 
Thanking you for the courtesies you have always extended to the 
representatives of the Filipino people, I am, 
Yours very respectfully, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Hess, one of his 
secretaries. 


Pspro GuBvAgA, 


REVISION OF THE TARIFY 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes, the pending question being on the amendment of 
Mr. Oppre to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment of the committee was, on page 56, after line 
21, to strike out the first subdivision of paragraph 302 in the 
following words: 


Par, 302. (a) Manganese ore or concentrates containing in excess of 
30 per cent of metallic manganese, 1 cent per pound on the metallic 
manganese contained therein. 
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Mr. Oppie’s amendment to the amendment is to insert in lieu 
of the language proposed to be stricken out by the committee: 


Par. 802. (a) Manganese ore or concentrates of all kinds, containing 
less than 10 per cent of metallic manganese, shall be admitted free of 
duty; containing 10 per cent or more of metallic manganese and less 
than 20 per cent, one-half of 1 cent per pound on the metallic man- 
ganese contained therein; containing 20 per cent or more of metallic 
manganese and less than 25 per cent, 1 cent per pound on the metallic 
manganese contained therein; containing 25 per cent of metallic man- 


ganese, or more, 14% cents per pound on the metallic manganese con- 
tained therein. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, inasmuch as during the 
course of my remarks I shall refer to certain maps now on the 
wall im rear of the Chamber, I ask permission of the Senate, 
and particularly of the Vice President, that I may stand at a 
point in front of this desk, thereby temporarily turning my back 
upon the Presiding Officer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
granted. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, even if I possessed the ca- 
pacity so to do, it would not be necessary so to enter into a 
general homily as to the philosophy, history, and the operation 
of the tariff in the United States. In that respect the general 
field has been covered ably in the debate by a number of 
Senators, 

Opulent as history is in irony, I am unable to call to mind 
at the moment any irony more distinct than the efforts of my 
honorable friend the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep] to 
promote free trade on manganese. 

With due deference to the talent and the genius of Alexander 
Hamilton, I assert that the State of Pennsylvania, and not 
Hamilton, was the father of the protective-tariff system in the 
United States. The subject of revenue was a vexatious one dur- 
ing the colonial times. Until 1789 each State controlled the 
imposition of its various customs duties, and in colonial times 
each State that had a seaport applied its own tariff schedules 
and no two tariff schedules were alike. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. By what authority have Kresge and Wool- 
worth moved into the Senate Chamber? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, my amiable friend the states- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. BarKLey] just secured recognition to 
propound a parliamentary inquiry, and ask by what authority 
did Kresge and Woolworth move into the Senate Chamber. 
The cold CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, which does not, of course, dis- 
close a picture of the exhibits piled upon the tables in the rear 
of the Chamber, might lead some reader to believe that the 
Senator was referring to me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to disclaim that implication. I had 
reference to the exhibit over in the corner of the Chamber. 

Mr. ASHURST. Woolworth and Kresge are 5-and-10-cent 
people, and I do not desire any reader to gain any such impres- 
sion as might be conveyed by the suggestion of the Senator from 
Kentucky. [Laughter.] 

The tariff bill of 1789 was the first bill discussed in our first 
House of Representatives. James Madison, of Virginia, who 
introduced the subject of the tariff, was then in the early 
maturity of a life of much usefulness, and his ability as a 
counsellor and his skill in drafting laws and constitutions were 
everywhere recognized. He said in his speech of April 8, 178u: 


A national revenue must be obtained, but the system must be such 
that while it secures the object of revenue it shall not be oppressive to 
our constituents. 


Without objection, permission is 


And he urged the collection of the national revenue without 
oppression upon the people. 

The next day the discussion of the tariff bill became general, 
and Mr. Thomas Fitzsimons, of Pennsylvania, said that he 
extended his views further than the other speakers. Among 
other things, Mr, Fitzsimons said that the duties should be 
calculated “to encourage the protection of infant industries.” 
Here, Mr. President, we encounter, at the very inception of 
our national history, Pennsylvania’s demand for a tariff. From 
that good day down through the annals of our national history, 
like a golden thread, has run the demand of the State of Penn- 
sylvania for a protective tariff, and this thread was never 
severed until my able and honorable friend the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] demanded free trade on manganese. 
In the State of Pennsylvania vast quantities of steel are manu- 
factured. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the able Senator 
from Arizona a question? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr, SIMMONS. I desire to ask if Pennsylvania has not 
always demanded free raw material? 

Mr. ASHURST. As I have said, vast quantities of steel are 
manufactured in Pennsylvania. I need not at this time employ 
any words in telling the Senate that manganese is used generally 
in the production of steel; indeed, I doubt not that a score, pos- 
sibly two score, of Senators know far more about the technique, 
as to how manganese is used in the manufacture of steel, than 
do I; but it is within the common knowledge of every Senator, 
and it is within the common knowledge of practically every 
ordinarily well-informed citizen, that manganese is used to 
harden steel products and to “ sweeten” pig iron, 

The representatives of the steel interests appeared last 
winter—and I make no complaint of that; they had a right to 
do so—before the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives and asked the committee to free list manganese, 
which the committee refused to do. Thus the tariff bill which 
we are now considering, House bill 2667, as it passed the House 
carried a duty on manganese ore or concentrates containing in 
excess of 30 per cent of metallic manganese of 1 cent per pound 
on the metallic manganese contained therein. 

The Senate committee at first accepted the House rate on the 
metallic content of manganese ore, and the Senate committee 
even broadened it out to apply to ore of low content, thus in 
— increasing the duty over and above the 1 cent per pound 
level. 

Then subsequently, to wit, on the 13th of August, there came 
the announcement from Russia that the United States Steel 
Corporation had signed a 5-year contract with the Russian 
Soviet agreeing to purchase from 80,000 to 150,000 tons of Rus- 
sian manganese annually. Reconsidering this item, the Senate 
committee on the 14th of August, after having taken the action I 
have just described, executed a volte-face, reversed itself, and 
voted 6 yeas to 5 nays to place manganese ore on the free list, 
with a saving, if such action shall be ratified by the Congress 
and approved by the President, of between $2,000,000 and $4,000,- 
000 annually in tariff duties to the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion on its Russian contract alone. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. I should like to inquire if the Senator from 
Arizona knows why the members of the committee changed 
their opinion about it? I have been told that it was at the 
instance of the White House and that the President asked them 
to do it. I was curious to know why it was that the President 
had changed his mind with reference to the question, particu- 
larly in view of his speech in Colorado, in which he said he was 
in favor of a tariff on manganese. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator from Montana is mistaken. 

Mr, WHEELER. I will say to the Senator I do not think 
I am mistaken. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that the President never said a word 
to me about it, and I do not believe he said a word on the 
subject to a single member of the majority of the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. WHEELER. May I say to the Senator that he is en- 
tirely mistaken about that, unless I am misinformed by some 
members of the Finance Committee. I will inquire if the 
Senator from New Hampshire {Mr. Mosgs] is in the Chamber? 
I should like to ask the Senator from New Hampshire if he 
knows, or if the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BineHam] 
knows why the change was made and if it was not made at the 
request of the White House? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield, but I do not wish to lose the floor. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Under the rules the Senator has 
only the right to yield for a question. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then, I can yield for a question only. 

Mr. REED. I will have to put an interrogation point, then, 
after what I say. 

Mr. ASHURST. 
with me. 

Mr. REED. When I heard the statement about this so-called 
soviet contract with the Steel Corporation, I made inquiry of 
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The Senator is entitled to take some liberty 
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the Steel Corporation as to whether there was any truth in 
the report. I was told that it was completely incorrect; that 
they had made no such contract at all, and that the report was 
erroneous. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My information is that it is the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. that has the contract, and not the United 
States Steel Corporation. I inquire of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania if he can give us any information as to that? 

Mr. REED. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I say my information about the 
matter is that it is the Bethlehem Steel Co. that has the con- 
tract with the Soviet Government. 

Mr. REED. I do not know. The newspapers said it was 
the United States Steel Corporation, so I made my inquiry of 
them. I never until this moment heard it suggested that it 
was the Bethlehem Co. That may be so for all I know. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BRATTON. In view of the inquiry propounded by the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], I call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Arizona to the press dispatch appear- 
ing in the New York World of August 16 last, in which this is 
said: 

Wasurncton, August 15.—Responsibility for the action of the Senate 
Finance Committee in placing manganese ore on the free list, thereby 
reversing the committee’s previous action and granting a saving of 
$8,000,000 a year to the steel manufacturers, was laid on the White 
House doorstep to-day by Senator Hiram BINGHAM (Republican, Con- 
necticut), a member of the committee. 

In a secret session of Republican Finance Committee members a few 
weeks ago BINGHAM voted for a duty of 1 cent a pound on ore containing 
10 per cent or more of metallic manganese. Yesterday he was one of 
the two members of the committee who reversed their previous votes 
and put manganese on the free list. When asked why he changed he 
said the White House advised it. 


I de not vouch for that statement, but I call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that it appeared in one of the most 
reputable newspapers in the United States, and this morning is 
the first time I have heard it disputed. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. My friend from New Mexico [Mr. Bratton] 
was not present on the floor of the Senate some weeks ago when 
the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsn} referred to this 
report. I was present at the time, and I said, without mention- 
ing the name of the newspaper at that time, that a newspaper 
had stated that I had given out a statement and had said that 
I had voted first for the duty on manganese; that I had later 
voted against it, and that I had changed my vote at the request 
of the White House. I said at that time that, except for the fact 
that I gave out no statement, that I had not voted for a duty 
on manganese, that I had not changed my vote, and that what- 
ever had been done had not been done at the request of the 
White House, the story was correct. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator permit me to ask the 
Senator from Connecticut a question? 

Mr. ASHURST. If I may yield for such purpose. 

Mr. WHEELER. I should like to ask the Senator from Con- 
necticut if it was not his understanding that this change was 
made at the request of the White House? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator is asking something which is 
in the nature of hearsay or of understanding; and I do not 
think the Senator’s question is one that can well be answered 
at this time. I have stated very frankly that the article in the 
newspaper was entirely incorrect. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield further. 

Mr. WHEELER. I should like to direct my question to the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosss]. I see that he is in 
the Chamber at the present time. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire give his attention? 

Mr. WHEELER. I will ask the Senator from New Hamp 
shire if it was not his understanding that this rate on man- 
ganese was changed at the request of the White House? 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I can not say that I had any 
particular understanding about it. I am not a member of the 
Committee on Finance, and, as I recall, these rates were being 
made at a time when I was absent from the city. I remember 
that the city of Washington was full of rumors to that effect 
at the time. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will state that a member of the Finance 
Committee, who does not happen to be present, stated to me 
that the rate was changed because of that fact. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing to ac- 
cept, and do accept, the statement of a Senator; if he changed 
his vote at the behest of the White House, he probably should 
not be too severely condemned; and I shall not discuss the 
reasons why any member of the committee changed his vote. 
It was a singular circumstance, however, that the Finance 
Committee should first at one sitting broaden out and thus 
practically in effect increase the duty on manganese, and then, 
as soon as the Russian contract with the United States Steel 
Corporation was made, the committee should execute this volte 
face and thus change its position. 

But even if those members of the committee who did change 
their vote did say that they took such action at the request of 
the White House, such statement would be of little probative 
value, because Mr. Hoover during his candidacy for the Presi- 
dency of the United States, speaking for a duty on manganese, 
said in his speech delivered in Pueblo, Colo., on November 3, 
1928, which speech was widely quoted—I have a photostat copy 
of the page of the newspaper carrying the speech and have 
had it verified, as follows: 


I know of no State in the Union where continuation of the Republi- 
can Party in power is of more vital importance than to the people of 
Colorado. There is hardly a product of your whole State that is not 
dependent upon tariff for its very existence. Of your minerals, zinc, 
tungsten, and manganese could scarcely be produced except for the 
protective tariff. 


Is that the speech to which the able Senator from Montana 
refers? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes, Mr. President; that is the matter to 
which I had reference. 

Mr. ASHURST. The United States Steel Corporation was 
formed under the direction of Mr. Elbert H. Gary, now de- 
ceased; and it was formed at a time when the steel industry 
was about to enter upon an era of its greatest expansion. That 
corporation became the most colossal single producer in that 
industry. Indeed, it is the giant of that industry and has 136 
distribution agencies in 44 countries. Mr. President, it has been 
said that the United States Steel Corporation is indifferent as 
to a tariff; but my opinion is that if it is not demanding a pro- 
tective tariff it occupies the position of Addison’s valetudinarian, 
who whilst loudly complaining that he was starving to death 
grew so fat that he was shamed into silence. 

Mr. President, I am now going to advert to another phase 
of this question, but before I do so I desire to take the judg- 
ment of the Senate as to the propriety of reading from the 
statement of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and at this 
juncture I particularly ask the attention of the senior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 

I do not wish to violate the proprieties or any confidence of 
the Senate. I desire to refer to some figures in the statement 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in response to Senate 
Resolution 108 relative to furnishing the Committee on Finance 
with statements of profits and losses of certain taxpayers. I 
desire to know if I am at liberty to read extracts from that 
publication? 

Mr. SMOOT. That rests entirely with the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not want to violate any propriety or 
any confidence of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that personally I would not do it; 
but, if I wanted to, I would refer to the report as to whether 
the taxpayer’s business was profitable or whether it was not 
profitable. That I do not think there is any impropriety in 
doing. 

Mr. ASHURST. In the Senate, above any other place, or, 
rather, aS well as in any other place, the amenities that guide 
and guard gentlemen should be observed. I think we all agree 
on that; and I expect to refer to and to read some extracts from 
these reports of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue that 
have been sent to us, but if Senators feel that I would thereby 
be violating the proprieties or the amenities, I would not do so. 
I ask the judgment of the Senate on this point. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I can only say, Mr. President, that I would 
not do it; but if I wanted to refer to any company whose 
report has been sent to the Finance Committee and to the 
Senate I would do it in a general way by saying that its 
operations were very profitable, or they were profitable, or they 
were not profitable. 

Mr. ASHURST. Would the Senator deem that any reference 
to losses would be a violation? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not think that would be a violation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I trust the Senator from Arizona 
will not be restrained by any consideration of amenities or 
what might be regarded as gentlemanly conduct. If he is not 
restrained by the law from discussing these reports, and he 
does not feel that the law restrains him, I know of no consid- 
eration of propriety or appropriateness in debate that ought to 
restrain him in the slightest degree. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am glad to have that light thrown upon 
the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. PHIPPS addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield first to the Senator from Utah. 
Then I will yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I fully agree with the Senator 
from Montana; but, in my opinion, it would be a violation of 
law to do so. I do not mean that it-would be a violation of law 
to state whether the taxpayer’s operations were profitable or 
whether they were unprofitable, or whether there was a loss or 
whether there was a gain; but I do believe that the law pre- 
vents the publication of this matter here, where would be pub- 
lished in the Recorp and open to the world. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President-— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Arizona yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I say that having looked at some of the 
reports that have come to us from the Tariff Commission, I 
note that in some instances concerns have been losing money 
year after year in certain lines of business. As far as the Steel 
Corporation is concerned, of course it is a leader in the steel 
business, and it is an outstanding mark. Everyone refers to it. 
It publishes all of its information. It conceals nothing. Noth- 
ing that the Senator might refer to in its report would be ob- 
jected to; but I beg the Senator not to call attention to con- 
cerns that have been losing money, particularly at this moment, 
when a reference to their condition might have a disastrous 
effect on their business, 

Mr, ASHURST. I shall adopt the suggestion of the Senator 
from Colorado and not refer to the losses of any company by 
name, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is discussing a very interesting 
question, and one which has been the subject of some contro- 
versy heretofore in the Senate. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] is absolutely cor- 
rect. Nothing in the way of courtesy or the amenities—to use 
the term of the Senator from Montana—ought to restrain the 
Senator from Arizona in the use of the information to which he 
refers. It is purely a question of how far he is permitted to use 
this information under the law. 

The Federal law is that the returns of the taxpayer are secret, 
and not to be divulged by the Treasury Department to anyone 
except by authority of law. The law provides, however, that 
either the Finance Committee or the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee may ask for these returns for their use, and that they may 
report these returns to the Congress. I do not think they have 
reported these returns to the Congress, but they have furnished 
them to the Members of the Senate and probably to the Mem- 
bers of the House. 

With reference to the use of those returns, the Senator from 
Utah, 1 think, volunteered the opinion a few minutes ago that a 
Senator might refer to the losses. 

Mr. SMOOT. A loss, but not the amount of the loss; or a 
gain, but not the amount of the gain. 

Mr. SIMMONS. A Senator might refer to a profit, but not to 
the amount of the profit. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that is the only use that the Senate com- 
mittee or the Members of the Senate can make of this informa- 
tion after they get it, then it is absolutely useless information, 
and there is no practical object or purpose in the law which 
authorizes them to ask for these returns and to report them to 
the Congress. 
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I think that when those returns are placed in the hands of 
a Senator for his use it is a matter of discretion with him as to 
how he will use this information for the purpose of aiding him 
in the study or in the exposition of questions relating to the 
tariff; and, so far as I am concerned, if I felt that it was 
proper to use the exact returns of any concern in order to en- 
lighten the Senate or the Members of the Senate with reference 
to the tariff rate under discussion, I should not have the slight- 
est hesitation in doing it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. So that the Senator will know just what the 
law is in this respect, I want to read it. 


Any relevant or useful information thus obtained may be submitted 
by the committee obtaining it to the Senate or the House, or to both the 
Senate and House, as the case may be. 


There is no need of my reading the rest of it. 

Mr. ASHURST. It is not at all to my taste to exploit, here 
or elsewhere, figures as to what somebody has made or lost, but 
I did think I had a right—indeed, that it was my duty—to point 
out that the steel interests, which have opposed a duty on man- 
ganese, have no grounds to complain that their industries were 
languishing, and that, therefore, they could not stand any duty 
upon their raw materials. I thought to reinforce my argument 
by showing that in many, if not in practically all, instances 
these steel industries were opulent and have enjoyed extremely 
large profits. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Even if the Senator were not disposed to go 
as far as I said that I felt he was justified in going, certainly 
he could read, without mentioning the names, that certain steel 
companies showed a profit. If the Senator will pardon me 
further, I can not understand why those who are demanding 
high duties for certain industries in this country are so bent 
upon preventing the use of these returns of the income taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not that at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think it would be quite appro- 
priate at this place to have incorporated in the Recorp the law. 
In my judgment there is no reason at all under the law why 
the Senator should not make such use of these reports as he 
cares to make. Section 1024 of title 26 of the Code of Laws 
reads as follows: 


1024. Inspection; lists of persons making returns; amount paid: 
(a) Returns upon which the tax has been determined by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue shall constitute public records; but they 
shall be open to inspection only upon order of the President and under 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
approved by the President: Provided, That the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, the Committee on Finance of 
the Senate, or a special committee of the Senate or House shall have 
the right to call on the Secretary of the Treasury for, and it shall be 
his duty to furnish, any data of any character contained in or shown 
by the returns or any of them, that may be required by the committee ; 
and any such committce shall have the right, acting directly as a com- 
mittee, or by and through such examiners or agents as it may designate 
or appoint, to inspect all or any of the returns at such times and in 
such manner as it may determine; and any relevant or useful informa- 
tion thus obtained may be submitted by the committee obtaining it to 


the Senate or the House, or to both the Senate and House, as the case | 


may be. 


The Finance Committee has called upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury for this information, and the information has been 
put into the hands of every Member of the Senate, so that the 
matter has been submitted to the Senate, and of course, if it is 
submitted to the Senate, it can be submitted only for such use 
as Senators may care to make of it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to say that the position taken by the 
Senator from Montana is precisely the position taken by me in 
the Finance Committee meeting at the time when it was decided 
by the committee to submit to the Senate this information 
which is now published. Certainly, submitting this information 
to the Senate means the submission to the Senate in open ses- 
sion. It becomes a matter of public record, since we have no 
secret sessions of the Senate unless by an express vote, and then 
only on executive matters, like the confirmation of persons 
nominated to office. 
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Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have tried fairly to take 
the sentiment and judgment of the Senate upon this question, 
and with due deference to those who may criticize my use of the 
figures—and I shall be conservative in using them—lI believe, 
as an humble member of the bar of my State, that any Senator 
is justified in following the legal opinions of such eminent law- 
yers as the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. WaLsH] and 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorcre]. In fact, law- 
yers, when talking with them, may be likened to Saul sitting at 
the feet of Gamaliel. I speak now of that period from the date 
of the signing of the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill until the 
end of the year 1928. The entire losses of the steel interests, 
upon which reports were asked by the committee, for the years 
1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, and 1928 amount to $1,- 
503,259.34. 

Mr. SMOOT. As the companies reported. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; as the companies reported. Now, as 
to the profits. I take first the Otis Steel Co. The yearly profits, 
by years, according to their books, were: 


$496, 207 
1, 358, 231 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, what the Senator is reading, 
I take it, is the net gain after all of the depreciations, which in 
some instances were tremendous. 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; the net gain, according to the books 
of the various companies, after paying all replacements, taxes, 
betterments, salaries, and so forth—the net gain, according to 
their books. 

The yearly profits of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, ac- 

cording to their books, were: 
1922 $4, 607, 254 
RU dansnstiaasdpeirommeiamanaenaieeaaianainiatine 12, 710, 712 
1924 8, 922, 446 
PEI eocduiatstnintnaideaseninhactinidnigidealiatntsdnatigh taint tiniseitdidaid cntihestiainnehiniaaiaiia 13, 866, 753 

BP eqcwenecensnn2eeeeeEteimemnwenemeEnesnenaamecianas 20, 246, 166 

15, 529, 917 
15, 980, 835 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. Has the Senator computed the percentage of 
profits of the outstanding stock for any year? 

Mr. ASHURST. No; I have not. 


The profits by years, according to the books of the Gulf State 
Co., of Birmingham, Ala., were as follows: 


$958, 207 
1, 576, 521 
2, 873 

3, 777 


79, 792 


The profits by years of the Inland Steel Co., according to their 
books, were as follows: 


$1, 150, 008 

5, 600, 168 

6, 190, 600 

5, 538, 734 

39, 704 

, 894 

297 

_ The profits of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, according to their books, were as follows: 


Not given. 

__ $6, 644, 343 

2, 068, 297 

3, $13, 484 

3, 623, 774 

3, 018, 282 

4, 642, 450 

The profits of the Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, 
W. Va., according to their books, were as follows: 

, 725, 260 

, 169 

865, 110 

4, 073, 295 

5, 660, 184 

4, 028, 916 

6, 443, 739 

The profits of the American Rolling Mills Co., Middletown, 

Ohio, according to their books, were as follows: 


$2, 
3, 518 


605, 766 
512° 99: 


+ ame 


62, 978 
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Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Art- 
zona yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. SACKETT. Has the Senator any data to show whether 
the companies are the same size or whether they have pur- 
chased other plants? 

Mr. ASHURST. I have not. 

Mr. SACKETT. The Senator surely does not want to inti- 
mate that if they have purchased other plants they are simply 
growing in profits? It may be due to mergers or various other 
matters of that kind, and simply to read the profits would give a 
wrong impression. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am stating net profits according to the 
books of the various companies. 

Mr. SACKETT. That is perfectly true. Those are the net 
profits according to their own books; but naturally the net 
profits would depend upon the size of the units which were 
operating in particular years. It may be if they had added 
units to the organization the totals would show more, although 
the profits were less. 

Mr. ASHURST. The last one I shall read is United States 
Steel. Their profits, according to their books, were as follows: 
For the year 1922, $39,653,455; for 1923, $108,707,064; for 1924, 
$85,110,940; for 1925, $90,602,652; for 1926, $116,667,404; for 
1927, $87,896,836; for 1928, $114,173,774; a total of profits, 
according to their own books, since the signing of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff bill of $642,812,128. 

To recapitulate, the total profits, according to the books of 
the companies reported upon, aggregate $877,684,318.89, but de- 
ducting losses during this period, aggregating $1,503,259.34, 
leaves a grand total of profits in the steel industry since the 
signing of the Fordney-McCumber bill until the end of 1928 of 
$876,181,059.55. 

The reliability of these figures becomes apparent in the light 
of the fact that they are submitted by the different corporations 
as a basis on which to compute their income taxes. Obviously 
the net income would not be reported as less than the figures 
given. Incidentally it is interesting to note that these enor- 
mous profits have been earned by the steel companies during a 
period of hopeless depression on the part of mines and agri- 
culture. 

The able Senator from Nevada [Mr. Opp1e], in the course of 
his address yesterday, pointed out—and I shall not traverse 
the ground over which he passed—the need for the tariff which 
would be afforded if his amendment should be adopted. 

When he concluded his address the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones] read a letter from a gentleman who went on 
to say that manganese is a very necessary item in our national 
defense and that therefore we ought not to put a tariff thereon. 
The point the Senator from Washington made is to my mind con- 
elusive, to wit: That if manganese be, as it is, a metal necessary 
in the manufacture of ordnance and other munitions, for a 
stronger reason, a fortiori, we ought to build up the industry at 
home. Senators will remember in the dark days of March and 
April, 1918, that our miners and prospectors in response to the 
call of their Government went out upon the hills, smote the ob- 
durate face of nature to compel her to bring forth her treasures, 
not of gold, not of silver but of manganese, that we thereby 
stimulated the production of manganese but at that same time 
we were bringing from overseas half of our manganese. Who 
does not recall the unfortunate and mysterious disappearance of 
the steamship Cyclops which was last heard of some time during 
the month of March, 1918, somewhere in the West Indies; she 
was bound for an Atlantic port in the United States from Bar- 
bados, laden with manganese ore; she had a complement of 211 
men, 15 officers, and 57 passengers. Nothing was ever heard of 
her further, and men and cargo were all lost. She sank without 
a trace. Not a spar has ever come to the surface to indicate 
her fate. We remember that poignancy of the grief that fell 
upon us because upon the Cyclops at the time she sank was a 
close relative of a United States Senator who was serving then 
with us. What was the mission of that ship? With what was 
she laden? She was bringing manganese to the United States to 
assist in the manufacture of our own ordnance and other muni- 
tions of war. 

Passing from a discussion as to the use of manganese in the 
manufacture of munitions, I repeat that I need not here tell 
anyone how widely is manganese now used in the manufacture 
of steel products. The opponents of a duty on manganese have 
inveterately said that “It is hopeless, it is useless, to attempt 
even by a tariff to stimulate the production of manganese in the 
United States.” “ Let-us surrender,” they say. “We can not 
ever hope to be in a position where the United Siates can pro- 
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duce enough manganese to meet our own demands, but we must 
have free trade on this ore, because,” as they assert, “American 
genius and American capital can not produce enough manga- 
nese to take care of our own needs.” 

Let us examine that contention. On the wall is a map, 
That map is not made by some one connected with the man- 
ganese industry. It is made by the Geological Survey. I ask 
Senators to examine the map and they will see a large number of 
black pins—216 in number—embracing 34 States. 

Each black pin represents a manganese deposit. Passing 
along we reach and pass through Arkansas and Oklahoma and 
reach the State of New Mexico, so ably represented here by her 
two Senators. There manganese deposits exist. Crossing my 
own State of Arizona we still see black pegs, and in and around 
the area where the tip of Nevada touches Arizona, at about the 
position of the proposed Boulder Dam, are enormous deposits 
of manganese. Passing on into the State of California, a State 
so well represented in this body, I call attention to the black 
pegs on the map showing manganese deposits. I can not refer 
to each State, but I ask Senators to look at the map and see 
how many there are. There are more than 216 black pegs rep- 
resenting manganese deposits, and I can not take time to 
mention them all. 

I have here in my hand another map made by the Govern- 
ment, not a map privately made by myself or some one else but 
made by the United States Government in 1918. I digress to 
ask why was this map withheld from the public all these years? 
Why was it not promulgated? This map bears the stamp 
“ First proof,” I presume of the Geological Survey, “ February 
20, 1920,” but so far as I am advised it has just come to light. 
It discloses that the Government officials themselves not lately 
indicated, but years ago, many of the same places and same 
deposits indicated by the black pins on the large map to which 
I have just called attention. 

In order that Senators may know where these deposits are 
and how vast they are I shall read a few of them, but I can not 
read them all. I ask permission at this juncture to include in 
the Recorp not the map but the legend or list containing the 
names of the States, the names of the counties, and the names 
of the mines or districts where manganese deposits are found. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The list is as follows: 


Location of manganese deposits 
District 


ALABAMA 

Bibb. 
Cherokee-Cleburne, 
Cla 


y. 
Etowah-Blount, 
Etowah. 


Rock Run-Borden Springs__ 
Shinbone Valley 
Walnut Grove... 


Cochise. 
Warren (Bisbee) Do, 
Pine district, 56 miles southwest of W -| Coconino, 


0. 
Gila. 
Graham. 
Greenlee, 
Do. 
Maricopa. 
Do. 


15 miles northeast of Canyon Diablo 
Globe 


CeONOCT RON 


Big Horn Mountains 

2 miles east of Bosque 

18 miles southwest of Sentinel. -- 

| 12 miles southeast of Columbia 

Owens (Williams River), 45 to 53 miles west of 
Congress Junction. 

33 miles west of Congress Junction. -.. nethoiiiaeete 

Colorado River, 42 miles north of Parker 

16 miles east of Searchlight, Nev 

Topock district, 9 miles south of Topock 

Florence district, 12 miles southeast of Florence... 

Superior 

Old Hat district, 12 to 16 miles south of Winkelman. 

a district, 10 miles east of Mam- 
moth. 

Patagonia district, 12 miles south of Patagonia... 

Mayer district, 12 miles southeast of Mayer 

Aguila district, 9 miles northwest of Aguila. 

23 miles northeast of Hot Springs Junction 

Bouse district, 6 miles east of Bouse. 

Ellsworth, 32 miles southwest of Salome 

12 miles northwest of Midway 

2 miles east of Ligurta 


SRNSRKEL 


ARKANSA 


Brushy, Brooks, and Hogpen Mountain- -......-- 
Statehouse, Sugar Tree, and Leader Mountain-.-. 
Hanna Range and Shadow Rock Mountain. 


oman 





— 


DISH Scorn 
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District 


CALIFORNIA 


Livermore-Tesla district, 8 to 12 miles southeast of 
Livermore. 

Defender 

Pine Grov e Volcano, and Oleta 

Dhountele Sorings. .......2.--0<<ccceessces 

Clipper Mills and Lumpkin 

Murphy’ s, Collierville, and Sheep Ranch 

Copperopolis, Keystone, and Gopher Ridge 

A cciunks cuabddevdgatuatnvedtheanneous 

Diamond Springs and Placerville 

Squaw Valley 

Watts Valley and Sycamore-._. 

6 miles northwest of Stonyford 

3 miles north of Arcata_- 

Fort Seward 

Charles Mountain district, 
Fort Seward. 

Fort Baker district, 25 to 30 miles east of Carlotta- 

Chocolate Mountains, 29 to 33 miles northeast of 
Glamis. 

Wiley Well 

State Range district, 10 miles north of Trona 

32 miles west of Zabriskie. - - ..-.- 

Randsburg 

Blue Lakes and Witter Springs. .-.....-. 

10 miles north of Upper L 

13 miles east of Pieta 

Cobb Mountain, Geyser, and other districts, 25 to 
30 miles northeast of Calistoga. 

Arabella and other districts, 40 to 46 miles north of 
Calistoga. 

18 miles west of Rumsey 

Highland Springs 

Palmdale 

Sierra Pelona 

Oneal 


20 miles northeast of 


8 miles north of San Rafae 
Coulterville 

Sweetwater 

Calpella and Redwood 

Sanhedrin Mountains and Willetts 
22 and 35 miles east of Dos Rios-._- 


Bland Cove.. 


18 miles north of Cloverdale... 


Covelo, Woodman, and Dos Rios 

26 miles east of Tres Pinos...............---- 
Dogtown 

San Car ojoro Creek 

Monticello 


Yankee Jim 

Quincy, Crescent Mills, Taylorsville, and Green- 
ville. 

Maria Mountains. _- 


18 to 23 miles east of Tres Pinos. 


| 31 miles southeast of Tres Pinos......... 


13 miles northeast of Hollister 
43 miles north of Parker 
10 miles north of Drennan. -. 


| Newberry 


Ludlow .. 


| Needles... 
| Owl Holes........ 
| Boulevard 


Corral Hollow - - - - 


| San Simeon 

| San Luis and Los Osos 

| Arroyo Grande - 

| Atascadero and Cambria. 


Santa Barbara 


| Red Mountain and Milpitas 


24 to 34 miles south of Livermore 
Madrone 
Harrison Gulch. 


Yreka and Fort Jones... 
Klamathon 
Callahan Gulch. 


20 miles northeast of Geyserville- - 

9 miles west of Geyserville__-. 

2 miles northwest of Mark West Springs 
Ingraham and Hospital Canyon 


Brushy Mountain 
Naphis Peak 


Lindsay 
Chinese Camp 
COLORADO 


Salida district, 10 miles north of Salida 
Silver Cliff 


Alameda. 


Amador. 
Do. 
Do. 
Butte. 
Calaveras. 
Do. 
Do. 
Eldorado. 
Fresno. 
Do. 
Glenn. 
Humboldt. 
Do. 


Do. 
Los Angeles. 
Do. 


Madera. 
Do. 
Marin. 


| Riverside. 
D 


0. 
Do. 

San Benito. 
Do. 
Do. 

San Bernardino. 


San Diego. 
San Joaquin. 
San Luis Obispo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Santa Barbara. 
Santa Clara. 





Stanislaus. 

Tehama. 

Trinity. 
Do. 
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Sheet | 
No. 


_ 
cco cCuronr 


5 | Cripple Creek 


CBNOaf wnre 


District 


COLORADO—continued 


Ww ellsville district, 2 miles east of Wellsville 


| Cebolla Valley, 2 miles south of Powderhorn post | 


office. 


| Sapinero 


Steuben V: _— 
Spring Creek_. 
White Pine--- 
Capital City 


Leadville 
15 miles east of Moffat -- -- 
Klondyke district, 50 miles west of Placerville. 


| Cartersville 


| Cohutta and Tunnel Hill 








Blue Ridge and Cherrylog.- - 
Cave Springs. - --- 

Union Point and Robinson. 
Mount Airy 

Draketown 

Bowersville 

Lincolnton 

Doogan Mountain 


IDAHO 


Dargan 


Stambaugh 


Cuyuna Range 


Virginia. 


| 
| 





Winborn 
MISSOURI 


Pilot Knob and Arcadia 
Cornwall 


MONTANA 
4 miles west of Melrose. 
Neihart 
Bozeman, Elk Creek 
7 miles southwest of Hall__. 


Wigwam Creek, 42 miles south of Norris-- 
7 miles southeast of Norris 


NEVADA 


15 to 18 miles southeast of Las Vegas 
12 miles southeast of Shafter 

16 miles south of Jasper Siding - 
5 to 7 miles south of Goldfield 


20 miles south of Mill City___....- 
22 miles southwest of Stonehouse-_ 
12 miles southwest of Golconda... 


he 4 
Jack Rabbit district, 14 miles north of Pioche- - --- 
24 miles east of Vigo 
1 mile southwest of Sodaville. 

8 miles east of Rand 

12 miles northeast of Schurz 
70 miles northeast of Tonopah 
3 miles south of Carson City 


Annandale 
Franklin Furnace. 


NEW MEXICO 
Rincon. 

8 miles northwest of Rincon... 
Fierro. 

Silver City__..-. — 

Cap Rock Mountain 





County 


Fremont. 
Gunnison. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
| Hinsdale. 
Jackson. 
Lake. 


.-| Saguache. 
| San Miguel. 
| Teller. 


Bartow. 


| Fannin and Gilmer. 


Floyd and Polk. 
Greene and ‘Taliaferro. 
Habersham. 

— and Pauld- 


|B at ‘and Frank’in. 


Lincoln. 


7 | Murray 


Ww hitheld and Catoosa. 


Bannock. 


| Washington 


Hancock. 


| 
Washington, 


Iron. 


Crow Wing. 


| St. Louis. 


Do. 


Benton. 


Beaverhead. 


Cascade. 

Gallatin. 

Granite. 
Do. 


| Jefferson. 


Madison. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Meagher. 
Missoula. 
Silver Bow. 


Clark. 
Elko. 

Do. 
Esmeralda. 
Eureka. 
Humboldt. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lander. 
Lincoln. 

Do. 

Do. 


Mineral. 


Do. 


Ormsby. 
White Pine. 
Do. 


Hunterdon. 
Sussex. 


Dona Ana. 
Do. 
trant 





CSCeOnNoom cnn 


8 


| Jefferson 


be) om oo nue 
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District 


NEW MEXico—continued 


Florida Mountains. 

Cooks Range 

4 miles northeast of Santa Fe. 

 ~ Placers district, 18 miles northwest of Stan- 
ley. 

Hillsboro 

= eee district, 28 miles northwest of Lake Val- 


ley. 
Lake Valley 

Hot Springs district, 18 miles southwest of Engle_- 
Derry.......-.-.-----------------2-- 2200-22020 -- 
Socorro Mountains. 

San Lorenzo 

Magdalena 

Luis Lopez 


Ashe. 
Cherokee. 
Cleveland. 
Madison. 
Surry. 
Transylvania. 


Hot Springs 
Mount Airy 
Brevard 


Bromide Johnston. 
West He Mountain McCurtain. 
Pine Springs Do. 
Hochatown Do. 


OREGON 


Durkee and Pleasant Valley Baker. 

12 miles northeast of Rogue River_- Jackson. 

4 miles east of Rogue River Do. 

Lake Creek district, 11 to 18 miles east of Eagle Do. 
Point. 

Wagner 

Watkins district, 43 miles southwest of Grants 
Pass. 


Do. 
Josephine. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Lehigh. 


Ironton 


Abbeville Abbeville. 
McCormick Do. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Hellgate Canyon, 13 miles southwest of Custer__..] Custer. 
Lawrence, 


Anderson, 


Copper Ridge. 
" - Blount. 


Greenback 
Chilhowee Mountai 
Louisviile.......- 
Tuckaleeche Cove 


| Charleston 


Whiteoak Mountain. 


| Hampton 


Del Rio 


| Rutledge 
| Washburn Do. 


Greene. 
Hamblen. 
Jefferson. 
Johnson. 


Hayesville 
Boatman Ridge 


Shady Valley 


| Mountain City 


| Knoxville 
| Pine Ridge 


| Fork Creek Knobs 
| ASDONE...... occconcsnnnussccusces 
McMinn Do 


Monroe. 
Do. 

Sevier. 

Unicoi. 
Do. 


Llano. 
Mason. 
Val Verde. 


5 miles north of Llano 
12 miles northeast of Mason 
11 miles southeast of Langtry 


UTAH 


12 miles south of Green River 
Little Grande district, 6 to 12 miles southwest of 


Emery. 
Grand. 


oy. 

16 miles south of Floy Do. 

Modena Iron. 

Detroit district, 26 to 28 miles northwest of | Juab. 
Lucerne. 

Manning Creek, near Marysvale Piute. 


| Durkee district, 8 miles southeast of Elsinore. Do 
| 8 miles northwest of Mount Pleasant 


Sanpete. 
Salt Lake, 
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District 


vUTAH—continued 


Park City 
Ophir 


West Tintic or Erickson district, 31 to 33 miles 


north of Lucerne. 
70 miles south of Green River, Wyo.- 
10 miles southwest of Lehi_.. 


Lyndhurst___. 


Buchanan 
Lynchburg. 

Otter River 
Newcastle_.......... 
Scottsville 

Star Tannery 


CMOnNOoFfwne 


Tannersville. ..... 
Front Royal... 
Cripple Creek 


WASHINGTON 


Rutland. 


Alleghany. 


Do. 
Botetourt. 
Campbell. 

Do. 
Craig. 
Fluvanna. 
Frederick. 
Giles. 
Louisa. 
Nelson. 
Page. 
Pulaski. 
Rockbridge. 
Rockingham. 
Shenandoah. 


ll Grays Harbor. 


15 miles west of Quilcene 

2 miles northwest of Hoodsport. 
3 miles northwest of Omak 

6 miles south of Anacortes 


38 miles northeast of Medicine Bow 
10 miles north of Sundance 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will 


Jefferson. 
Mason. 
Okanogan. 
Skagit. 


Albany. 
Crook. 


the Senator read the 


counties in North Carolina where manganese is found? 


Mr. ASHURST. 
North Carolina for his interruption. 
Jefferson district ; 


in Cherokee County, 


I thank my able and beloved friend from 


In Ashe County, the 
the Shooting Creek 


district; in Cleveland County, the Kings Mountain manganese 
properties—and what a host of precious memories are conjured 


up by the very name “ Kings Mountain” 


; Hot Springs district, 


in Madison County; in Surry County, the Mount Airy claims; 


and in Transylvania County, the Brevard 
About these deposits the argument is to 
but the ores are of low grade.” 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
zona yield to the Senator from Montana? 
Mr. ASHURST. I yield, 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


properties ; and so on. 
the effect, “Oh, yes; 


Mr. President 
Does the Senator from Ari- 


Before the Senator passes that 


particular matter, I desire to advise the Senate that in 1927 


the Geological Survey and the Bureau 
bulletin entitled “ Manganese 


of Mines published a 


and Manganiferous Ores,” in 


which are listed 17 States in which not only are there de- 
posits of manganiferous ores but in which the deposits are 
actually worked and shipments made, and in the case of each 


State the productive mines are listed. 


Mr. ASHURST. A vast deal of misinformation and errone- 
ous propaganda have been sent forth alleging that there is very 


little low-grade manganese ore in the U 
there is even a still smaller quantity of 


nited States and that 
high-grade manganese 


ore in the United States; thus the impression has been created 
in some quarters that our steel manufactures would dwindle 
and would probably disappear if the steel interests depended 


upon the United States for their man 


ganese, but the very 


reverse is true, to wit, there is an abundance of manganese 
ore, both of the high grade and the low grade, in the United 


States, 


Within the past few years chemistry and metallurgical 
methods for beneficiating these manganese ores have made enor- 


mous progress. Indeed, 
chemistry, geophysics, metallurgy, and 
within the past seven or eight years are 


these discoveries and advances in 


chemical engineering 
so dazzling that they 
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almost rival the old dream of the Alembic; and when we in- 
voice and catalogue the recent great discoveries in science we 
feel that Aladdin’s Lamp and the Purse of Fortunatus in com- 
parison are tame and prosaic. To this generation has been 
given the keys to the kingdom of the material world. 

No well-informed man would attempt to delimit the bounda- 
ries of chemical science or deny that the quiet laboratory may 
signify more agencies for national defense and more potentiali- 
ties for the victories of peace than a whole regiment, and that 
sometimes a timid and bespectacled chemist is as important 
in bringing about victory in war or in advancing peaceful pur- 
suits and mobilizing the resources of civilization as are barkers, 
parliamentarians, and Government executives. Just so, within 
the past decade, scientific chemistry now beneficiates manga- 
nese ores, and these manganese ore deposits of our own country 
are ample to supply the needs and requirements of our in- 
dustries. 

Therefore when we are told in the lugubrious jeremiads of 
the steel manufacturers that there is not a sufficient quantity 
of manganese in the United States for our industries, we reply 
to such a plea of pessimism and defeatism that the prospector 
and miner, that science and chemistry, refute such doleful 
assertions. Science is the fifth estate, and her wizardries may 
with confidence be depended upon to beneficiate our managa- 
nese ores. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, before the Senator concludes 
will he yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I want to read to the Senator a statement 
which came to me and find out if there has been any refutation 
of it or any denial of it. It is said to have been made by 
Dr. George Otis Smith, Director of the United States Geoiogical 
Survey, on January 7, 1928. I did not call it to the Senator’s 
attention while he was speaking, because I did not desire to 
interrupt the thread of his remarks. That statement is as 
follows: 


These conclusions are, in brief, that there are not reasonably in 
sight sufficient supplies of manganese ores of acceptable grade in the 


United States to supply more than a small part of our current 
domestic needs, 


As I recall, the Senator put in the Recorp a few days ago— 
or some other Senator did—a statement from Doctor Smith. I 
do not recall whether it was the Senator from Arizona or not. 

Mr. ASHURST. It was not I. 

Mr. BLACK. I imagine some one will refer to that, how- 
ever, if the Senator does not intend to mention it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, before reading a brief state- 
ment which I have prepared, I should like to say, along the 
line of the report from George Otis Smith, that his statement 
is definitely limited to high-grade ores, if I may put it in that 
way, and I shall have occasion to refer to a report which I 
received from the same gentleman, which is included in my 
remarks. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Along the line of suggestion made 
by the Senator from Colorado, I call attention to the fact that 
the language, even if Doctor Smith is quoted correctly, is that 
there is not a sufficient amount of acceptable grades, which 
means, of course, that there is not enough high-grade manga- 
nese in the United States to supply its wants. I presume that 
means ore containing 50 per cent of manganese, and I suppose 
no one will undertake to controvert that assertion. The conten- 
tion is, however, that there is an unlimited quantity of low-grade 
ore that can be beneficiated and concentrated so that it will 
reach an acceptable grade. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. In view of the question propounded by the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Biacx], I am constrained to 
ask the clerk to read a copy ef a letter which I addressed to the 
Geological Survey. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


Without objection, the clerk 
will read. 
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Octoser 29, 1929. 


The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Unitrep Statrws GEOLoGiIcAL Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: In view of the statements contained in the very able 
address of Mr. William B. Daly, manager of mines of Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., delivered on September 9 at the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., during the convention of the American Manganese Producers’ 
Association, a copy of which I am inclosing, I am reminded of a state- 
ment reported to have been made by Dr. George Otis Smith, your director, 
on January 7, 1928, in a letter to the editor of Manufacturers Record, 
Baltimore, Md. In this letter he is quoted as saying: 

“ For many years, before, during, and since the war, the United States 
Geological Survey has been studying the manganese situation, including 
manganese reserves in the United States, as it has been studying other 
mineral resources and reserves. Its conclusions and the basis therefor 
are available, in numerous publications, to you and to any others who 
may desire to get at the facts of the situation. 

“These conclusions are, in brief, that there are not reasonably in 
sight sufficient supplies of manganese ore of acceptable grade in the 
United States to supply more than a small part of our current domestic 
needs. * * * Unfortunately, the situation that existed in 1917-18 
has not been materially altered in the last decade. Indeed, many de- 
posits on which development was then attempted have since been 
practically forgotten. * * * 

“In 1908 Mr. E. C, Harder examined all of the important and many 
unimportant manganese deposits throughout the United States and 
prepared Bulletin 427, Manganese Deposits of the United States, 288 
pages. During 1916, 1917, and 1918, 12 geologists of this survey and 
six others employed by State surveys devoted a total of 50 months’ 
time to field examinations of domestic manganese deposits. Of the 1,181 
deposits examined, 588 were studied in detail.” 

These statements are so utterly at variance with the statements con- 
tained in Mr. Daly’s speech and, incidentally, are so different from my 
own understanding, that I feel justified in asking you for some informa- 
tion (which I am seeking as a member of the Committee on Mines 
and Mining of the United States Senate). Inasmuch as Doctor Smith's 
letter indicates that you have very definite and precise knowledge of 
what he calls “all of the important and many unimportant manganese 
deposits throughout the United States,” I assume that the data you 
have at hand will enable you to answer without delay the following 
questions : 

1, The amount that the Geological Survey has expended annually for 
the past five years in defraying the expenses (other than salary) of 
geologists and engineers employed by your department whose work is 
devoted exclusively to the investigation of manganese properties. 

2. In this connection, will you advise what properties (naming them) 
were examined, and wher? Kindly let your report show the tonnage 
assigned to each and the grade of the ore. 

3. Kindly state how much time on the ground was devoted to the 
examination of each of the properties you have referred to and what 
factors were used in estimating the tonnage. 

4. Will you kindly advise what length of time it usually requires for 
a geologist or engineer to assemble and work into the form of a report 
the necessary data to establish tonnage as they pertain to the follow- 
ing manganese deposits: 

a. Residual deposits. 

b. Replacement deposits. 

ce. Vein deposits. 

Ordinarily what would the exploration work cost in the instance of 
each type of deposit? As you must have had this information in great 
detail in order to have reached the definite conclusions mentioned in 
Doctor Smith’s letter, may I ask what this particular work cost the 
United States Geological Survey? 

5. Speaking specifically, what tonnage of ore do you assign to the 
(a) Butte district and (b) to the Phillipsburg district, Montana? Also 
what is the tonnage in the South of (1) the Hurt property in Georgia, 
now being developed on a large scale by the Brunswick Terminal & 
Railway Co., and also (2) on the “ Old Dominion” property, in Augusta 
County, Va., near Crimora? Similarly, let me know the tonnage of 
positive, probable, and possible ore found in the instance of the Mineral 
Ridge deposit, situated about 11 miles north of Woodstock, Va., and 
operated by the Hy-Grade Manganese Co. Have you ever examined 
them or any others in detail in order to have this data accurate and 
dependable? If so, please let me have the date and the figures re- 
quested, and the data on which based. 

6. In Doctor’s Smith’s letter he says there is not an adequate domes- 
tic supply of ore of “acceptable grade.” Please state what you then 
had in mind as “acceptable grade,” and whether you then excluded 
and now exclude beneficiated ores and ores susceptible of beneficiation 
therefrom. 

7. Are you familiar with the methods of beneficiation that have been 
worked out by Bradley, the Bureau of Mines (including the Devaney 
Process), the Nagelvoort process, and others? 
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I desire, if you please, that these questions be answered fully rather 
than that I should only be referred to this or that bulletin. Of course, 
there is no objection to as many references as you desire to give, but 
I desire to be answered specifically and helpfully, and as quickly as 
possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senator from Arizona. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. It is obvious that some searching questions 
are asked in the letter. To date I have received no reply, and 
as much data are required to be assembled, I could not really 
expect a very prompt reply and am not complaining. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ODDIE. I desire to make a short comment on the state- 
ment the Senator from Arizona has just made and the matter 
he has been discussing. 

The Mineral Resources Division of the Geological Survey was 
transferred to the Department of Commerce at the same time 
the Bureau of Mines was transferred; and the Mineral Re- 
sources Division has considerable data on manganese deposits 
in the United States which the Geological Survey necessarily 
does not have to-day. That may account for the lack of cer- 
tain information from Doctor Smith. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. PHIPPS. It is my understanding that the pending ques- 
tion is the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Oppie], in the nature of a substitute for the manganese 
clause. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is correct. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, in the consideration of the 
pending tariff bill I shall oppose to my utmost ability any 
attempt to place manganese ores upon the free list. 

As Senators are aware, manganese ores and concentrates 
containing in excess of 30 per cent of metallic manganese are 
now given a protective duty of 1 cent per pound upon their 
manganese content. The House made no change in this rate 
when the bill was before that body; but the Senate Committee 
on Finance, after some deliberation, has recommended that 


manganese should be imported without payment of any tariff 


duty. In my opinion, this would be a grave mistake. Instead 
of withdrawing such aid from an infant but vital American 
industry, it is my firm belief that additional protection should 
be accorded at this time. 

I believe that Congress should grant the plea of the producers 
of this valuable domestic product. I believe the present rate 
on manganese ore containing more than 30 per cent of metallic 
manganese should be increased from 1 cent to 1% cents per 
pound, and that tariff protection should also be extended to all 
ores containing more than 10 per cent of manganese. I shall 
support the amendment ably sponsored by the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Oppre], who is the chairman of the Committee on 
Mines and Mining, and urge the Senate to give deserved recog- 
nition to this branch of the metal-mining industry. The pro- 
posed schedule has the support of the American Manganese 
Producers’ Association, which speaks for those who mine man- 
ganese throughout the country. 

Mr. President, this is not a selfish plea for my own State or 
for a few others in the West, nruch as western industry deserves 
encouragement at the hands of the Federal Government. At 
least 32 of the 48 States of the Union contain substantial depos- 
its of manganese, and are, therefore, deeply interested in this 
matter. It will be observed that, as in the case of Colorado, 
such ores are widely scattered throughout the country, and can 
be found in the central, eastern, northern, and southern, as well 
as western portions of the United States. I understand that in 
the adjoining State of Virginia manganese is being produced, 
and that a cencentrating plant is now being completed which 
will have a production of 30,000 tons of ore yearly. 

Colorado is deeply interested. This matter is of extreme 
importance to mining in my own State. Manganese deposits are 
widely distributed in Colorado, as the ore has been found in 
paying quantities in at least nine counties—namely, Eagle, 
Chaffee, Park, Teller, Fremont, Saguache, Gunnison, Custer, and 
Hinsdale. Some of these deposits are of enormrous size, and 
should be of great value. 

In this connection I wish to cite Dr. R. D. George, who has 
been our State geologist for many years, and who wrote me on 
May 21, 1929, as follows: 


A recent canvass of the production possibilities indicates that within 
a very short time after the imposition of a satisfactory tariff on man- 
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ganese ores and products, Colorado could produce 400 tons of man- 
ganese ores per day. This estimate is very conservative, as I am 
assured by men who are thoroughly familiar with the situation that 
Leadville alone could produce 300 tons per day. The operators at Red 
Cliff could easily produce a hundred tons per day of manganiferous iron 
ore having a workable content of manganese. Cripple Creek and a num- 
ber of other places, particularly the Gunnison region, could together 
provide another hundred tons per day. These deposits include pure 
manganese ores of high metallic manganese content and practically free 
from silica at the one extreme, and manganiferous iron ores carrying 
from 20 to 25 per cent metallic manganese at the other extreme. The 
greater tonnage will be ores of the manganiferous iron type. Of these 
latter, Leadville is now shipping more than 100 tons per day, and the 
operators assure me that they could very easily increase their output to 
300 tons per day. The mining men of Colorado earnestly hope that fair 
protection may be given to the manganese industry of the State. 


Many proper reasons may be advanced for placing a duty of 
1% cents per pound on manganese. An adequate protective 
rate would prove of real encouragement and benefit to the in- 
dustry. Even under the present duty of 1 cent a pound new 
properties have been opened up and new processes for the pro- 
duction of high-grade ore from low-grade deposits have been 
successfully developed. The ores produced in this fashion have 
a real commercial value and compare favorably with those 
mined in Russia and other parts of the world. The domestic 
market, however, is still slow. It is the same old story. Im- 
ports of foreign ores, cheaply produced, have caused the price 
to drop below its proper level and have retarded the develop- 
ment of the industry. While producers are still active, they 
have become somewhat discouraged, and, in my opinion, have 
the right to request adequate protection from the ruinous com- 
petition of convict and coolie labor in the Far East. If Con- 
gress heeds their plea the industry will take its rightful place 
in the mining development of the United States. 

In considering this question we should not overlook the splen- 
did possibilities of the new concentrating processes I have men- 
tioned, Some experimental work remains to be done. After 
these methods of extraction are developed to the point of per- 
fection, I am assured that it is only a matter of a few years 
before the domestic producers will be able to meet any foreign 
competition, both as to quality and as to price. 

Again, manganese is indispensable in the making of steel and 
is essentially a war material, as demonstrated by the insistent 
demand for it at any price during the World War. While we 
hope for no more wars, it is only prudent for this Nation not to 
be dependent upon foreign countries for articles essential to 
national defense. 

We learned our lesson in that respect during the dark days 
of 1917 and 1918. We must be prepared, so that we can supply 
our own vital necessities in time of war as well as in time of 
peace. This reason alone, in my opinion, is sufficient to justify 
proper encouragement of the manganese industry by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In drafting a tariff law we must be fair to all. Inasmuch as 
finished steel products are protected by adequate duties, pro- 
ducers of the raw materials used in the manufacture of steel 
are entitled to equal consideration at the hands of Congress. 
Prosperity thus secured will be of benefit to all our citizens, 

Mr. President, the primary purpose of the present session of 
Congress is to aid agriculture. We have succeeded in creating 
a Farm Board for that purpose, and it is now functioning in a 
manner beneficial to that lagging industry. Now that we are 
revising the tariff, it is contended in some quarters that in order 
to aid farming we need only consider strictly agricultural rates. 
From my viewpoint, such an attitude appears to be extremely 
shortsighted. Here is a case in point: The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture has discovered that manganese is a 
valuable factor in the production of fertilizer. This has been 
demonstrated by the department during the past few years, espe- 
cially through experiments in southern Florida, and the use of 
manganese for that purpose has steadily increased. In fact, it 
is claimed that the presence of this ore in some form is essential 
to plant growth. We should therefore encourage its production 
at home, to the end that manganese may be more generally used 
in the making of fertilizer and more readily available when 
desperately needed in large quantities for agricultural uses. 
Development of our domestic supply will in a short time result 
in reducing the selling price of the lower-grade ores to a figure 
below that of foreign ores brought in free of duty. 

Mr. President, the need for this modest duty is clear. The 
matter has been presented in great detail, and copies of the 
recent hearings are available to every Member of this body. 
Therefore I shall not burden the Recorp with an imposing array 
of facts and figures. I have in my files letters from many Colo- 
rado citizens interested, as well as mining organizations through- 
out the country, including the Colorado Mining Association, 
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which is a branch of the American Mining Congress. The im- 
portance of this matter has already been presented to this body. 
I am convinced that Senators will realize the justice of the plea 
and that, acting in behalf of the entire country, the Senate will 
grant to this small but most deserving industry the tariff pro- 
tection it now requires. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the subject matter which now 
engages the attention of the Senate has been quite thoroughly 
presented. It seems to me that a perfect picture has been 
drawn portraying incontestably the unsoundness and economic 
fallacy of the action proposed by the Finance Committee to take 
manganese ore from the dutiable list and placing it on the free 
list. 

I desire to say at the outset that I am in no sense a free 
trader. I believe in reasonable tariff duties. I do not believe 
they should be raised to the point of permitting or making pos- 
sible monopolistic control anywhere in the country, or of estab- 
lishing an embargo against the importation of foreign-produced 
commodities. 

In my view, the true science of the tariff is to distribute it 
throughout the country as nearly equally, equitably, and uni- 
formly as it can be done, having regard for all phases of eco- 
nomic conditions. Governed by that general doctrine, it seems 
to me that there is no justification for the action proposed by 
the Finance Committee in this instance. We are dealing with 
an industry that is comparatively young in its development. It 
is in its infancy when compared or contrasted with other indus- 
tries. It is a struggling industry. 

It has already been pointed out that manganese is used for a 
number of different purposes. The Senator from Colorado has 
just suggested that it is a valuable ingredient in the manu- 
facture of fertilizer, thug bringing it within the purview, in- 
directly if not directly, of those things having to do with ad- 
vancing the cause of agriculture. 

It was suggested yesterday by the able Senator from Nevada, 
and repeated with emphasis to-day by the brilliant Senator from 
Arizona, that it is an indispensable commodity for national- 
defense purposes. The principal use of manganese is in the 
manufacture of steel products, hardening iron ore, or sweeten- 
ing pig iron. 

Mr. President, when the tariff act of 1922 was passed it was 
thought that manganese ore bearing less than 30 per cent of 
metallic content could not be profitably mined and processed, 
and consequently the duty under that act was fixed at 1 cent 
per pound on ore bearing more than 30 per cent metallic con- 
tent. Since 1922 science has made great strides of progress in 
this field, as well as in other fields. Through newly discovered 
processes, brought about by metallurgical advancement, it is 
now shown conclusively that manganese ore bearing much less 
than 30 per cent metallic content can be profitably developed. 

The principal process thus discovered and brought into 
quite general use since 1922 is called the magnetic concentra- 
tion process. As I understand the process, it is to put the ore 
upon a belt and draw it underneath a great magnetic block 
overhead, which draws from the ore the manganese content and 
thus separates it from the ore. That process was unknown in 
1922. The flotation process is in quite general use also. 

It is now known that domestic manganese ore, heretofore 
thought to be valueless, is of tremendous value and is sus- 
ceptible of great development and great expansion. Deposits 
have been discovered in 34 States of the Union. Practically 250 
deposits are now known to exist in these States, many of which 
heretofore thought to be barren of manganese deposits. It is 
now quite generally conceded that they are rich in this ore and 
are virgin in the development of it. 

It can be developed profitably. It is being developed profit- 
ably through these newly devised methods of beneficiation. 
Wonderful potentialities are within this particular sphere of 
our economic and scientific growth and expansion. 

It was pointed out by the Senator from Nevada yesterday 
that the duty proposed under his amendment, which I shall 
support, would increase the cost of a ton of steel approximately 
24 cents, would add to the cost of an automobile about 15 cents, 
and that a comparable increase would manifest itself in the 
costs of other manufactured articles in which manganese is used. 

As a result of these new processes, millions of dollars have been 
invested in many States. This was done upon the strength of 
the duty imposed under the act of 1922, but, despite that devel- 
opment, despite the progress so made by the industry, the 
Finance Committee, in line with its general policy of protecting 
the manufacturers of this country and disregarding the pro- 
ducers of raw materials, proposes not to decrease the duty on 
manganese but to remove it entirely and place the product on the 
free list. 

In my judgment, that is manifestly unjust, it is manifestly un- 
sound from an economic standpoint, and would work an affirma- 
tive injury to the development of the industry. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is claimed that the great steel cor- 
porations own manganese mines in foreign countries and that 
they get their supply in that way, so that it is to their very 
great interest to have manganese on the free list. Does the 
Senator’s study show that to be the truth? 

Mr. BRATTON. The statement has been made and has been 
denied. I do not know whether it is true. My personal belief 
is that it is true, and I think some of the opposition to a duty 
on manganese comes from that fact. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Should not a question of this sort be de 
cided upon its merits as an economic proposition and not purely 
upon a consideration of whether it will hurt or injure some 
particular company which may be interested in the purchase 
or in the manufacture of the commodity? It might be easy to 
work up prejudice against any action we might take on this 
article because it might benefit the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, against which some people have prejudice, but, as a 
matter of fact, regardless of the effect it may have on the Steel 
Corporation, should not this question be decided on its merits, 
independent of any steel company or anybody else interested in 
the use or in the development of the article? 

Mr. BRATTON. Undoubtedly so, Mr. President; and I have 
not consciously advocated any other theory. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that; and knowing the Senator 
as I do, I would acquit him of any such motive; but the ques- 
tion propounded to him by the Senator from Tennessee might 
indicate that there are those who might allow that to be a 
determining factor in deciding what ought to be done. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no, Mr. President; that was not the 
purpose of the question at all. I have no prejudice whatsoever 
against the Steel Corporation or any other steel company. 
There are steel companies operating in my State, and for the 
managers and the owners of them I have the most profound re- 
spect. But it seems to me, looking at it in a broad way, that 
where a duty would greatly help the manganese mines in the 
various States, and where the companies which use manganese, 
disregarding their own country’s mines, are going out of the 
country to obtain this product because they can obtain it cheaper, 
all those facts should be considered in determining what we are 
to do about a duty on manganese or on any other product. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield fur- 
ther—— 

Mr. BRATTON. 
tucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am equally prompt in acquitting the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee of any motive or purpose to vote one way or 
the other upon this proposition based on any prejudice against 
the Steel Corporation, but it is hardly fair to offer the suggestive 
criticism of the steel companies that have gone outside of the 
United States to obtain this article because they could get it 
cheaper. I think everybody will admit that up to the present 
time the domestic mines have been able to supply only about one- 
fifth or one-sixth of the American demand, and, without regard 
to price, the steel companies have been compelled to purchase im- 
ported manganese because the supply did not exist here, and up 
to this time has not existed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It occurred to me that the supply never 
would increase in the United States under the circumstances. 
As I understand it, the Steel Corporation has a very cheap sup- 
ply from foreign countries, a supply that is so cheap originally 
that they could take care of the price even below what they have 
nominally sold it for in the market. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to get into a discussion at 
this time because I may do it later, but I would say to the Sena- 
tor that the price of manganese in the United States since the 
imposition of the 1-cent tariff has ranged from 50 to 100 per 
cent above the world market, so the users of manganese such as 
has been produced in this country have been thereby compelled 
to pay a higher price than exists in the world market for the 
domestic product. There being such a small quantity of the 
domestic product as compared to the importations, it has not 
a very material effect on the price of the product that is imported. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 


I yield further to the Senator from Ken- 
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Mr. PITTMAN. There is no doubt that the domestic price has 
been higher than the world market because it is within the 
power of those who own the foreign deposits to charge whatever 
price they see fit. 

Mr. BARKLEY. During the period over which the American 
price has exceeded the world price, the domestic product has 
decreased. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Undoubtedly. It seems strange that the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky can not understand how it happened. When 
there is a monopoly of the fereign market by the greatest users 
in this country of that product, it does not make any difference 
what nominal price they fix on it for themselves. It is only a 
matter of bookkeeping. They could charge themselves twice the 
price for it and it would mean just the same so far as they are 
personally concerned. It is not so much what the price is to-day 
that affects the starting of a new industry. It is the possibility 
of a reduction of that price the next day. 

It is very difficult to induce capital to spend millions of 
dollars to start a new industry in the United States even if 
the price of the material is sufficient to justify them starting 
it, if capital knows that the power exists to cut that price 
down below what it could be manufactured or produced for in 
the United States. That is the difficulty of the situation. We 
know well enough that while it may be 68 or 65 cents to-day, 
the control of the product abroad would allow them to make it 
30 cents if essential to prevent the industry from starting in 
this country. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate 
much longer, but let me say this before I leave the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Kentucky to the effect that whether 
a duty should be raised or lowered or removed from a com- 
modity should be confined to the economic conditions sur- 
rounding that particular commodity. I agree with the general 
statement. The Congress was called into extra session to 
enact a tariff law in aid of agriculture, meaning to minimize 
the disparity between the raw-material producers and those 
who produce manufactured commodities. Instead of doing that, 
the whole theory on which the bill has been constructed is to 
raise the duty upon manufactured commodities and to lower 
the duties upon raw materials, thus accomplishing the reverse 
of the announced purpose rather than fulfillment of the pur- 
pose itself. For instance, under the bill the duties on chrome, 
gypsum, and mica have been reduced. The duty on silica has 
been removed. Now it is proposed by the Finance Committee 
to put manganese on the free list and at the same time to raise 
the duties upon practically every manufactured commodity in 
which manganese is one of the essential ingredients. It is the 
theory upon which the Finance Committee has proceeded 
against which I register my protest. While conceding what 
the Senator from Kentucky has said to be sound, I assert that 
the bill has not been founded upon that theory. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It has been claimed that the theory upon 
which the bill was founded is to be changed and that those who 
are now alleged to be in the majority on the floor of the Senate 
are charged with the duty of changing it. 

Mr. BRATTON. I intend to lend my support to the under- 
taking. In doing that I intend to help as far as I can do so 
in disagreeing to what the committee has proposed here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that the Senator, like the “Two Black 
Crows,” would not like anything the committee did even if it 
was g00d? 

Mr, BRATTON. Let me acquit the Senator from Kentucky 
and the other minority members .of the Finance Committee. 
I protest against what the majority members of the committee 
have done. They have widened the disparity between agri- 
culture and other industries. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator may further be answered by 
the “Black Crow” inquiry, “ Why bring that up?” 

Mr. BRATTON. I am not going to delay long, because I 

vant to move on with the bill. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a table showing the domes- 
tic production of high-grade ore from 1909 to 1928, both in- 
clusive, expressed in long tons. I ask to have it printed in the 
Recorp without reading it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 
(Page 597) 
The domestic production or output of high-grade ores from 1909 to 
1928, both inclusive, expressed in long tons, has been as follows: 
Year: Long tons 
Ce 1, 544 


Without objection, it is so 
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Year: Long tons 


The domestic production of ferruginous ores—that is, from 10 to 35 
per cent metallic content—in 1927 was 134,000 long tons; of manganif- 
erous iron ores—that is, bearing from 5 to 10 per cent metallic con- 
tent—was 1,317,000 tons; and of zinc residuum, about 175,000 tons. 


Mr. BRATTON. In that connection let me invite the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that the domestic production of ferro- 
manganese ores, containing from 10 to 35 per cent metallic con- 
tent, in 1927 was 134 long tons; that bearing between 5 and 10 
per cent of metallic content was 1,317,000 tons. The world pro- 
duction from 1923 to 1926, both inclusive, was 2,555,049 long tons. 
Of this quantity, India supplied 841,113 tons; Russia, 773,370 
tons; the Gold Coast, 287,673 tons; Brazil, 242,957 tons. 

Mr. President, I also have a table showing the quantities of 
manganese ore, expressed in long tons, imported during the years 
1919 to 1928, both inclusive, the total value thereof in dollars 
and cents, and the duty collected. Without consuming the time 
to read it, I ask to have it printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 

IMPORTATIONS 
(Page 598) 

The following tabulation will show the quantities of manganese ore, 
expressed in long tons, imported during the years 1919 to 1928, both in- 
clusive, the total value thereof, the value per unit of quantity, and the 
duty collected: 


Duty 


Calendar year collected 


Quantity Value 


Long tons 
(gross 
weight) 
333, 933 
606, 937 
401, 354 
327, 537 


$11, 261, 021 
12, 230, 922 |... 
3, 365, 732 |... 
2, 682, 915 


Manganese 
content 

18, 124 

74, 091 

213, 430 
271, 355 
291, 230 
300, 177 
268, 176 


$405, 978 
1, 659, 638 
4, 780, 832 
6, 078, 352 
6, 523, 552 
5, 628, 319 
6, 007, 142 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, in this connection I may say 
that there is no exportation of manganese ore except a few tons 


of chemical grade. That is exported to Canada. 
do not export manganese. 

I present for the Recorp without reading certain data fur- 
nished by the Tariff Commission relating to the cost of the im- 
ported commodity; that is, metallurgical ore containing 50 per 
cent manganese per long ton, duty paid, under the rate fixed 
by the act of 1922 at the ports along the Atlantic coast from 
1918 to 1928. I ask that it may be inserted in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The table is as follows: 

COST OF THE IMPORTED COMMODITY 

According to data furnished by the Tariff Commission, the cost of 
the imported commodity—that is, metallurgical ore containing 50 per 
cent manganese per long ton, duty paid, under the rate fixed by the 
act of 1922 at the ports along the Atlantic coast from 1918 to 1928— 
was as follows: 


Otherwise we 


Yearly 


Year: average 


1922 (commencing Sept. 22, 19 
1098 of $11.20 per long ton) 





1929 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, among other States sus- 
ceptible of development of manganese is New Mexico. It was 
thought when the tariff act of 1922 was enacted that we had 
little or no manganese in my State. Since that time it has been 
discovered that we have limitless quantities of it. Indeed, Mr. 
President, it has been asserted by those well versed in the in- 
dustry that in my State alone we have sufficient manganese ore 
to meet the entire annual consumptive demand of the United 
States—that is to say, between 700,000 and 800,000 tons—for the 
next 25 years. I have no doubt of the truth of the statement; 
but the development will not be made, the industry will not 
advance, prosperity will not be enhanced, by placing the com- 
modity on the free list. 

I have here two letters from the Manganese Valley Mines Co., 
of Deming, N. Mex., addressed to me under date of February 7 
and March 4, 1929, respectively ; two from the Luna Manganese 
Co. of the same place, addressed to me on August 28 and Sep- 
tember 3, 1929, respectively ; and one from Mr. R. V. Kirchman, 
of Silver City, dated February 23, 1929. I ask to have them 
printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The letters are as follows: 


DeminG, N. Mex., February 7, 1929. 


Without objection, it is so 


Senator Sam Bratron, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR BRATTON: I wish to call to your attention the attempt 
of the steel interests to decrease the tariff in regard to manganese and 
to also enlist your favor in regard to a proposed increase in the present 
tariff on imported manganese ores. I understand the United States 
Steel interests went before the Ways and Means Committee asking for 
a reduction on the tariff on manganese ores and an increase on imported 
steel products. This, to me, appears to be a very selfish proposition on 
their part, as also a very unjust one, and if anything, the profits made 
by the steel interests allow them to reduce their prices very consid- 
erably and still show a handsome profit. 

During the last three to five years there has been a very large 
amount of money expended in the search for manganese ores in the 
United States also for the beneficiation of these ores. This has all been 
done under the impetus of the tariff and is now beginning to show some 
returns and a promise of placing the United States in a semi-independent 
way in case of any necessity arising during war times. The Tariff 
Commission has gone to a great expense in arriving at the facts of 
both the foreign and domestic production of manganese ores, as also in 
other governmental departments there has been quite an expense 
incurred in experimentation on these ores to place the United States 
in an independent position during war times. Should the tariff be low- 
ered, all this would go for naught, as all domestic producers of man- 
ganese ores would have to close down. 

In the State of New Mexico a very considerable amount of develop- 
ment is now being actively prosecuted for both the search and benefica- 
tion of manganese ores with the result that within the last three years 
a production of about 2,500 tons of high-grade material is now being 
produced, whereas nothing was produced a few years ago, and we expect 
the State to double this production by the end of this year, 

One of the claims of the steel people is that to encourage the produc- 
tion of manganese at this time depletes our present reserves. This is 
a very poor complaint, for uniess the reserves are developed we cer- 
tainly could not produce them quickly enough in an emergency. This 
was very fully proven during the last war period. Also, from present 
developments it is proven that the known manganese ores in the United 
States have increased by many times the amount that is annually taken 
out and is constantly increasing. 

I also note the Ways and Means Committee have been asked to in- 
crease the present tariff by one-half of 1 cent per pound on the metal- 
lurgical manganese contained in the imported ores. This is on a par 
with both lead and zine. If this raise in the tariff is granted, it would 
mean an additional cost to the consumer of steel of about 24 cents per 
ton, and so far we have been unable to learn of any steel consumer that 
has complained of this increase. 

I shall be glad if you can give this matter some attention before it 
comes up in Congress, for I am sure that if you would look into the 
matter you will at least favor either a raise in the tariff or a continua- 
tion of the present rate of 1 cent per pound. 

Yours very ‘truly, 
MANGANESE VALLEY MinzEs (INC.), 
By R. H. West. 
DEMING, N. Mox., March 4, 1929. 
Senator SAM BRATTON, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dar SENATOR: Again referring to the tariff on manganese. 

It is quite evident that the steel interests of the United States are 
actively working for the lowering of the tariff on manganese, and I note 
in some of their statements they make their great plea on the fact that 
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the steel industry almost absolutely depends on the importation of man- 
ganese for their supply, and they state the United States can not supply 
as much as 10 per cent of their annual requirements. But I note that 
they fail to state that in the last six years a vast tonnage of man- 
ganese ores have been developed within the States, and also that the 
concentration of these ores to bring them to a suitable stage for the use 
in the manufacture of steel is just about completed. Also they make 
no Mention of the fact that the United States has doubled its output of 
manganese ores during the last three or four years. 

It looks very much as though the steel interests are trying to bank- 
rupt the whole of the domestic manganese industry, and possibly with 
a view of then acquiring such properties as they see fit for practically 
nothing. 

I would like to point out to you also that two of the largest users of 
manganese ores who are manufacturing dry cells have this year acquired 
their own domestic properties, placing them independent of anything 
that may come up in the future. These two firms, namely, the Electro 
Metallurgical Co. and the Manhattan Supply Co., use a large tonnage of 
chemical manganese ore for the manufacture of dry-cell batteries. 

I note also that every other country that produces steel in quantity 
has already protected themselves in the supply of manganese and we 
are about the only country left who absolutely depend on foreign ore 
for the main ingredient, outside of iron, in the manufacture of steel. 
Whereas given the present protection, there is little question but what 
in a few more years this country will not need to depend so much on 
the foreign producers. 

I quite realize that amongst your multitudinous duties, especially at 
this present time, you have not the opportunity to take up any one 
single question alone, and if there is anything that you would care to 
know in regard to this particular matter, I should be very glad to make 
every endeavor to enlighten you on whatever detail you might require, 
and also, I believe, there is in Washington a representative of the domes- 
tic manganese producers, who, I think, is there purposely for the con- 
venience of the Senators, etc. 

Thanking you for your interest in this matter, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
MANGANESE VALLEY Minus (INC.), 
By R. H. West. 


DEMING, N. MEX., August 28, 1929. 
Hon. SAM BRATTON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mez. 

Dear SenaTor: The writer attempted to see you personally yesterday 
in Albuquerque and regrets very much that you could not give an ap- 
pointment. 

We wish to call your attention to the proposed placing of manganese 
ore on the free list by the Senate Finance Committee. If this is done, 
it will ultimately ruin an industry in its infancy and which, after much 
difficulty, is on the threshold of coming into a substantial production. 
It will mean to Deming and Luna County the loss of a revenue of at 
least $125,000 yearly in the way of wages and supplies purchased. It 
will mean to Silver City and vicinity a much greater loss. 

First consideration is that of national security. Manganese has been 
named by the war board as the key war mineral in which we have a 
deficiency. It is well to call to mind the feverish hectic days of some 12 
years back when the country was scoured for this mineral with pitiful 
results. We do not pretend to be endowed with high-grade ore deposits 
such as exist in other parts of the world. We do contend that we have 
enormous deposits of low grade ore which can be beneficiated and brought 
up to the desired grade, if properly and justly protected by a tariff, 
Enough has been already done in development and research to assure 
the Nation of a sufficiency in times of stress. 

We believe that you would be doing a great service not only to the 
local situation and the State, but to the Nation as well if you would use 
your influence and vote to defeat the proposed placing of manganese ore 
on the free list. 

We ask your consideration and may we be favored with a reply statiag 
your position. 

Very truly yours, 
Luna MANGANESE Co, (INC.), 
By Carn F. SCHABER. 


— 


DEMING, N, Mex., September 3, 1929. 
Hon, SAM G. BraTTon, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: As a domestic producer of manganese ore, we wish 
to protest the recommendation of the Senate Finance Committee of 
placing manganese ore on the free list, 

It is well known that this recommendation was advised at the in- 
sistence of the steel interests. It is represented that the steel industry 
will pass on the benefit to the consumer in the form of lower prices if 
manganese is admitted duty free. 

That the steel companies will effect a lower price because of duty- 
free manganese is far from certain. These companies are fair in their 
business methods but not absolutely philanthropic. 
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The manganese industry is on the point of coming into a substantial 
production. Much time, money, and effort have been expended in re- 
search on the beveficiation of low-grade ores. Enough has been already 
accomplished to assure the Nation a sufficiency of this key war mineral] 
during an emergency. Removal of the tariff will soon kill this industry 
and destroy the chance of national security in regard to this vital war 
mineral. 

We believe that you will be rendering a great service to the Nation 
by voting for the retention of tariff on manganese ore. 

As we are vitally interested in the situation, any information you can 
give us will be appreciated and if you can conscientiously give us your 
attitude in the matter it would help considerably, 

Respectfully yours, 
LuNA MANGANESD Co, (INC.), 
By Cart F. SCHABER. 
Sitver City, N. Mex., February 23, 1929. 
Senator Sam G. Bratton, 
Washington, D. O. 

Hon. Senator Brarron;: The industrial growth of any community is 
based on the integrated selfishness of the individuals of which it is 
composed. 

This selfishness is the motive force which puts into effect creative 
ideas. This letter is presented with the object of informing you of cer- 
tain conditions that exist and are wrapped up with the industrial 
welfare of this community and the State in general. 

At the present time there is an agitation before Congress to remore 
the tariff proteetion on manganese. You are no doubt informed as to 
the general condition of the present manganese industry in these United 
States. There are facts with regard to this community which it is our 
intention to present for your consideration. There exists at Silver 
City, Grant County, N. Mex., an immense body of low-grade manganese 
iron ore. The industry of mining this ore had received considerable 
impetus due to the emergency that existed due to the late World War. 
Some 250,000 gross tons of manganese iron ore have been produced from 
1916 to the first of this year. 

At the present time there are employed on the Silver Spot Mines 
property 125 men producing this manganese ore at an approximate rate 
of 9,000 gross tons per month, or about 100,000 gross tons yearly. The 
new wealth created by this effort is measured by the sum of $50,000 
per month in raw materials. This first wealth is distributed first-hand 
to the local community and railroad and secondly to the State in the 
form of taxes. It is quite possible that the progress of science will 
enable the beneficiation of these ores to such an extent that their pro- 
duction will be greatly increased, with the attendant upbuilding of this 
community. A decision on your part to uphold and protect this indus- 
try will not be detrimental to the interests of our State nor of the 
United States in general. A small tax represented by this tariff would 
amount to about 15 cents per ton of steel produced. Certainly this is a 
Small price to pay for the insurance for the production of this metal, 
that contributes so much to the element of national security. 

You are informed that it is my personal opinion that there is a pos- 
sible tonnage of 10,000,000 gross tons in this deposit. The continued 
importance of this industry to the State and the community is analogous 
to any other infant industry that contributes to the welfare of this 
State. 

It is true that the per cent of manganese (10 per cent) would be ad- 
mitted duty free. However, a duty imposed upon foreign manganese 
would tend to prevent the exclusion of this class of ore and insure a 
growth of this industry in this vicinity. There is another consideration 
of which you are no doubt aware; that is, the national security given to 
our country in time of a crisis of war. Mines are not a matter of 
instantaneous development, but a slow growth under the direction of 
creative minds in cooperation with capital for the upbuilding of an 
industry. 

It is felt that sufficient matter has been presented which will enable 
you to grasp the importance of affording the protection to this industry, 
which means so much to the Nation, this State, and the community in 
general. 

Very truly yours, 
R. I, KincHMAN, 


Mr. BRATTON. In the same connection I have lifted certain 
pages from the printed proceedings of the Second Annual Con- 
vention of the American Manganese Producers’ Association, held 
in the city of Washington September 9 and 10 of this year. 
These have direct relation to the development in New Mexico. 
I ask that they may be inserted in the Rrecorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. We would like to hear from Mr. Goodier, representing 


New Mexico and Colorado, Mr. G. P, Goodier, president of the New 
Mexico Copper & Manganese Corporation, with headquarters at Denver, 
Colo. 
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NEW MEXICO AND COLORADO 


Mr. Goopier. In 1896 several of the operators in Leadville, Colo., of 
which I was one, opened up a very large deposit of manganese iron ore, 
At that time I was shipping a carload a day to the Globe Smelter at 
Denver, Colo., for fluxing purposes, this ore having a limited amount of 
silver to enable us to get by. One of the operators tried to broaden the 
market to Chicago, but the freight interfered with its being used there. 
The strike came, and we all left the territory for the time being. During 
the war we were brought back, and for a year’s time our production 
ran from 100 to 200 tons a day. There were other operations there, 
I should say, totaling in the neighborhood of a 1,000 tons a day 
production, 

Following that, in 1920, when the business dropped off, I left there 
again. In 1921 I went into Silver City, N. Mex., and have been pro- 
ducing since then at the rate of an average of over 50,000 tons per year, 
the grade there averaging from 18 to 15 per cent manganese and from 
85 to 88 per cent iron, a total of about 50 per cent metallic content, 
the balance being lime. Our shipments have averaged 52 per cent. 

This latter property is about 1 mile across the center in any direction 
you might go. The oxidized ore is known to exist to a depth of over 
480 feet and the quantity is such as to warrant a production of 1,500 
to 2,000 tons per day if it is desired and the market can be found for it, 
Of course, the freight rate enters into the business there quite ex- 
tensively, as we have only one market. That is sufficient to show the 
quantity that can be produced in that territory. 

Going back to Leadville, following the war, one of the Government 
engineers examined the property that I had in connection with the war 
minerals relief, and his report was that it was the largest deposit of 
manganese that he had seen. The thickness was over 60 feet, a third 
of it running better than 30 per cent, another third running in the 
neighborhood of from 22 to 24 per cent manganese, and the balance 
running from 28 to 30 and 82 per cent iron. 

Aside from the Leadville district there is a deposit in a fissure at 
Villa Grove, Colo., or in the neighborhood of the Bonanza district, 18 
inches of which ran about 45 to 50 per cent; the balance, about 12 to 
15 feet in width, of the vein running in the neighborhood of 30 per 
cent manganese. 

A few years ago the Colorado Fuel & Iron people, being anxious 
for manganese and not having it available at that time, went into 
Redcliff, Colo., and from that deposit they produced, in three years’ 
time, 240,000 tons. 

There is another deposit which has not been opened up to any large 
extent, in the Gunnison district, but which has the promise of a sub- 
stantial tonnage when sufficient money has been used in connection with 
its development, of a grade running about 50 per cent or better. 

I mention these different deposits so that you will know that in the 
States of Colorado and New Mexico, if we have a protective tariff, a 
reduction in the freight rate, and possibly the installation of concentra- 
tion, there will be no difficulty from these two States alone providing 
sufficient ore to take care of the needs of the United States Steel 
Corporation, and the other corporations using it, for a good many years 
to come. In fact, on the Silver City property I recently informed the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., the vice president and general manager 
being Mr. Weitzell, that I would take care of their needs for 50 years 
if they wanted it, and longer if he and I both lived. 

There is another deposit in New Mexico, in the vicinity of Deming, 
of which Mr. Spencer, who is here, I believe, can speak, It is a higher 
grade. They are now marketing in the Bast. 

I have a message from Mr. Sturtevant, president of the Manganese 
Mines Co. of America, Denver, Colo., which I should like to read into 
the record at this time: 

SEPTEMBER 7, 1929. 
AMERICAN MANGANESE PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Greetings: Your bighly efficient organization under the capable direc- 
tion of your president, Mr. J. Carson Adkerson, is to be commended 
upon the way in which public opinion has been aroused against the 
interests who are persistent in their demands for the removal of the 
tariff on manganese, 

Our Paymaster mine in Gunnison County, Colo., consists of 10 claims, 
8 of which lie end to end, covering a vein of manganese ore which is 
exposed by outcrops and workings for over 2 miles. 

The property has the distinction of carrying an abundance of both 
metallurgical and chemical grades. The dioxide ores average in analysis 
from 85 per cent MnO, to 88 per cent MnO, and carrying a minimum 
per cent of the obnoxious elements. 

Our development program having been carried on during the past two 
years has established the fact definitely that the deposit can not only 
produce large quantities of the dioxide ore but many thousands of tons 
of low-grade ore are available for treatment. 

The company is assured of sufficient funds with which to carry on an 
intensive development program and to construct a plant capable of han- 
dling 600 tons per day of the lower-grade ores, providing the 144 cents 
per pound duty is established on all imports having a manganese content 
above 10 per cent. 
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Aside from our deposit, there are known deposits of manganese in 
Chaffee, Saguache, Lake, and other counties, the development of which 
is awaiting the outcome of the tariff matter. 

Assuring you of our future cooperation in this big fight, we are, 

Very sincerely, 
Tne MANGANESE MINES CO. oF AMERICA, 
8S. B. SturTEVANT, Vice President. 

Attest: 

F. B. HoncerrorD, Secretary. 

The CHAIRMAN. While on New Mexico, may we have a few words from 
Mr. W. R. Spencer, president of the Luna Manganese Co.? 

Mr. Spencer. I have associated with me two gentlemen who are 
practical miners, Mr. G. M. North, jr., a graduate of the Michigan 
School of Mines, and Mr. Carl F. Schaber, also a graduate of the 
Michigan School of Mines, formerly with the Steel Corporation, pros- 
pecting for them in Mexico and southwest and is now in charge of our 
property near Deming, N. Mex. He was in charge of the Steel Corpora- 
tion properties in the Southwest and in Mexico for a number of years, 
so I feel that I am in good hands. 

We have a property down there that has high-grade manganese, 
and I believe is probably one of the most unique deposits in the coun- 
try, so far as known. In May, 1926, the deposit was opened by capital 
from Jackson, Mich., after an exhaustive study of the geological forma- 
tion had been made, coupled with test pits and the workings of a prop- 
erty operated by a Mr. West on same strike and approximately 6,000 
feet south of our shaft. 

The property is located in Luna County, N. Mex., 17 miles south and 
east of Deming and approximately 5 miles from loading station on 
the Southern Pacific Railroad. The mine is reached by a slowly ascend- 
ing grade from the railroad siding. The mine has a contract to haul 
ore from mine to railroad at $1 per ton loaded in cars. This property 
is located at the base of the Little Florida Mountains and ore deposit 
occurs in fracture extending for several miles in a north and south 
direction. The fracture varies in thickness from 5 to 22 feet, and in 
exploring approximately 2,400 feet, by drifting, the continuity of ore 
has proven to be about 80 per cent. The main shaft has been sunk 
to a depth of 550 feet and ore has continued from surface to shaft 
bottom. The sinking has been stopped due to water coming in, which in- 
cidentally is of sufficient volume to furnish water for mill. At the 
present time pump is being installed to take care of water and sinking 
is stopped for present. 

During the course of exploring and preparing for stopes we have 
hoisted to stock pile an estimated tonnage of 80,000 tons. Under- 
ground tonnage definitely blocked out has been carefully estimated at 
820,600 tons. In order to allow economy and speed in the hoisting of 
ore we have raised a vertical hoisting shaft to the fourth level and 
shortly will raise shaft from fifth to fourth level. 

A concentrating mill has been erected and first unit will be in 
operation in 10 days. This unit is provided with Blake type crusher 
capable of crushing with assistance of rolls 600 tons per day. A large 
Bull jig with a capacity of 600 tons a day for primary classification 
is installed and 8 Hartz jigs are in place for first unit and 16 more 
on the location for units to follow. It is planned to use two Wifley 
tables for each unit to recover fines from crushing and four more 
tables are on ground for future units. From tests made on mill concen- 
tration the majority of shipping ore will not be less than five-eighths 
inch, and a large proportion will be in chunks weighing about 40 pounds 
each, On the basis of 100 tons per day we have already blocked out 
sufficient ore to last five years with no further exploration. It is 
planned to install additional units as fast as possible. The mill, mine, 
and houses on location will be electrically lighted, and all equipment 
motor driven from a Diesel engine which is now being set up and will be 
completed by the time this report is read. 

We feel that we have a very high grade of manganese. We are 
located on the same strike along the range as Mr. West. We feel that 
in that district there should be from 500,000 to 2,000,000 tons of high- 
grade ore. 

The CHatrMAN. For our next speaker I would like to call on one of the 
members of a committee of five who, in 1927, formed themselves into 
a protective committee from which this Manganese association sprang. 
I refer to Dr. J. 8. Grasty. 5 

Doctor Grasty. I have been taking some notes on tonnages, based 
on the data previously submitted, and I wish to summarize these figures, 
because I think it worth while, besides being interesting to have it 
altogether in a few words. 

I find that Arkansas, as reported by Mr. Miller, and the deposits 
reported by Mr. Lake and Mr. Leute total some 350,000,000 tons of 
ore, which, taking the lowest grade, would supply this country with 
high-grade ore, on the basis of a concentrating ratio of 5 to 1, for 70 
years. “Sutte, as I understand it from the discussion last year, has 
from 3,000,000 to 6,000,000 tons of 30 per cent manganese ore or bet- 
ter. I would like to know if that is correct. 

The CHarrMAN. I think that is correct. 

Doctor Grasty. Phillipsburg, as I judge from the remarks of the 
gentleman who spoke with regard to that district, has a tonnage of 
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definitely proved ore of 1,500,000 tons, of about the same grade. 
Would that be ccrrect? 

Mr. Brown. Correct. 

Doctor Grasty. According to the gentleman reporting on Georgia, 
there are over 4,000,000 tons on his property alone—the Hurt prop- 
erty—which can produce at the rate of 150,000 tons per annum for 30 
years, or a total on this one property of 4,500,000 tons. 

As to New Mexico, Mr. Goodier did not go into detail there as to 
the tonnage or the grade of the ore. He reported on 320,000 tons 
blocked eut on one property. I have Mr. Spencer’s figures. 

President ADKERSON. We have a letter in the office of the association 
from New Mexico, from an authoritative soufce, which says that they 
have 10,000,000 tons in New Mexico, which would average about 10 
per cent metallic manganese. 

Mr. Spencer. I would say that in our mill operation we figure our con- 
centrates from 80 to 90 per cent manganese dioxide. We have done 
some prospecting in our vicinity, and there is considerable chemical 
manganese as well as metallurgical ore. I imagine there is a great 
deal of manganese in New Mexico yet to be discovered ; in fact, the vast 
part of it is still unexplored. 

Doctor Grasty. Mr. Spencer stated, I believe, that they had blocked 
out on their property one and one-half to two million tons. 

Mr. Spencer. We have estimated that in that district, including Mr. 
West’s operations, there should be at least one and one-half to two 
million tons of high-grade ore. We figure that our concentrates will 
run at least from 80 to 90 per cent by jigs and tables. 

Doctor Grasty. Considering the different prospects in Virginia ap- 
proximately 300 in all which have only been explored, in a very few 
instances, we can add about 25 years’ supply from Virginia. So alto- 
gether in the United States, with only a small fraction of the deposits 
taken into consideration, we have over 100 years’ supply of manganese 
ore, expressed as high grade after beneficiation and suitable for use by 
the steel industry, 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I ask that certain press dis- 
patches appearing in the New York World of August 15 and 
August 16, 1929, respectively, may be printed as a part of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The articles referred to are as follows: 


[From the New York World, Thursday, August 15, 1929] 
Stre. Makers Get Free MANGANESE—SENATE COMMITTEE REMOVES 1 


Cent. Per Pounp Duty oN HEELS oF Soviet SaLw—LeaGus oF 
NaTIons To TRY TO HELP SuGar SITUATION 


By Elliott Thurston 


WASHINGTON, August 14.—What used to be known as the Steel Trust 
won a big victory on the tariff to-day by a vote of 6 to 5. Senator 
Reep, Republican, of Pennsylvania, ex-counsel for the United States 
Steel Corporation, and other Republican high protectionists, put manga- 
nese, important ore used in steel making, on the free list where the 
steel makers want it. 

The House had allowed a duty of 1 cent a pound to stand. The 
Senate Finance Committee first accepted this rate, even broadening it 
out to apply to ore of low content. ,The vote had been 7 to 4, but 
something happened meanwhile. Last Monday Moscow announced that 
the United States Steel Corporation had signed a contract with the 
Georgian Manganese Trust of the Soviet Union to buy 80,000 to 150,000 
tons of manganese annually for five years. 

To-day the Senate committee, still meeting in secret session, recon- 
sidered, and as a result the steel makers will not have to pay duty on 
the imports from Russia. 

BLOW TO WESTERNERS 


It was a blow to the manganese miners of the United States who have 
descended upon the committee armed with reams of statistics, to prove 
that if protected from the “cheap overseas competition,” which is the 
magic phrase in getting duties, they could mine and produce sufficient 
manganese in the Western States to supply all the steel mills in the 
Nation, 

The steel industry uses 649,136 tons of manganese ore a year. In 
1929 American mines, mostly in Montana, produced 140,000 tons with 
the aid of the 1-cent duty. The Treasury by reason of the duty col- 
lected $8,064,155 of revenue which will now be sacrificed by the return 
of the ore to the free list. 

It is estimated that the triumph for the steel interests amounts to no 
insignificant sum in dollars. On the Steel Corporation contract alone it 
will save between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 during the life of the con- 
tract. The Steel Corporation also imports manganese from Austria and 
Brazil. 


Without objection, it is so 


SENATOR SMOOT ANGRY 
Senator Smoor (Republican, Utah), chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, seemed to be incensed over the manganese episode. Although a high 
protectionist, especially on sugar, the Utah Senator has been clashing 
with Ruep and other colleagues. With what was taken to be irony, the 
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Senator from Utah observed after to-day’s committee session that United 
States Steel had only gained a hundred millions in market value of its 
shares after the first slump from the raised discount rate. 

The committee also reduced from 1.7 cents to 0.65 cent a pound on 
ferromanganese, manganese metal, and silicon. 

Then tackling items of the sundries schedule the committee approved 
the House rates on human hair, gold and platinum jewelry, laces, corsets, 
and a variety of allied articles of feminine underwear, also on catgut 
and sponges. It put fishing tackle under the existing duty, while com- 
ing to hats trimmed with beaver or rabbit or other furs it cut the House 
rate from $1.50 to $1.25 on hats of not more than $6 a dozen, The 
rate on such hats of not more than $9 a dozen value was cut from $3 
to $2.50. 

BILL FACES DELAY 

Mr. SMoor is still hopeful that the tariff bill will be ready by Mon- 
day, but so much remains to be done on it, including the battle royal 
over sugar, that most predictions are for a delay, and the general opin- 
ion is that it will be impossible to enact it in the special session, 

The committee’s retention of the 10 per cent on shoes came in for 
assault to-day by Senator THomas (Democrat, Oklahoma), who as 
spokesman for the main cattle-raising country, declared the net effect 
will be to do the cattlemen more harm than good, while the shoe manu- 
facturers and the tanners will be the only beneficiaries. ‘The duty on 
hides should be eliminated,” he said, “and leather and shoes kept on the 
free list.” 





[From the New York World, Friday, August 16, 1929] 


Hoover Is ACCUSED OF KILLING TARIFF ON MANGANESR OR®—BINGHAM 
Asserts G. O. P. CoMMITTER CANCELED Duty ON ADVICE OF WHITE 
Hous®—CHANGED AFTER UNITED StTaTes STEEL SIGNED Sovirt Con- 
TRACT—COMMERCE DEPARTMENT’S REPORT OF BiG JULY BUSINESS 
Dorsn’r CHEER PROTECTIONISTS 


WASHINGTON, August 15,—Responsibility for the action of the Senate 
Finance Committee in placing manganese ore on the free list, thereby 
reversing the committee’s previous action and granting a saving of 
$8,000,000 a year to the steel manufacturers, was laid on the White 
House doorstep to-day by Senator Hiram BINGHAM (Republican, Con- 
necticut), a member of the committee. 

In a secret session of Republican Finance Committee members a few 
weeks ago BincHAM voted for a duty of 1 cent a pound on ore contain- 
ing 10 per cent or more of metallic manganese. Yesterday he was one 
of the two members of the committee who reversed their previous votes 
and put manganese on the free list. When asked why he changed, he 
said the White House advised it. 


THIRTY STATES PRODUCE IT 


The committee’s reversal, coming within 48 hours after announce- 
ment that the United States Steel Corporation has closed a deal for the 
purchase of huge amounts of manganese from Soviet Russia, was a sub- 
ject of absorbing interest in circles interested in tariff revision. 

Tariff seekers grew nervous to-day when the story went around that 
President Hoover had just received and was much impressed by advance 
figures from the Department of Commerce showing that business during 
July was better and at higher levels generally than in any previous 
July in the history of the country. 

It at once aroused discussion over the possibility that the White 
House, in the face of such a showing, would find it inconsistent to 
countenance a tariff bill that rests on the assumption that suffering 
industry needs more protection in order to live. Only a few days ago 
the Democratic National Committee cited the Commerce Department’s 
Yearbook record of prosperity as out of tune with the tariff revision. 


FEAR EFFECT ON ELECTION 


The tariff seekers also are worried by the growing conviction that 
the bill not only will go over into the regular session in December, but 
that it will become so entangled with appropriations and other business 
as to delay it far into the spring. And then will come the question of 
whether the bill’s sponsors will dare pass it on the eve of congressional 
elections. To do so would defy tradition, and, in the judgment of some 
of the Republican leaders, invite a political setback at the polls that 
might cost the Republicans their control of the House, let alone the 
Senate. 

There are indications that manganese may become one of the main 
issues in the ensuing battle over the Hawley-Smoot bill, since this ore is 
produced in 30 States. Thirty States mean 60 Senators, or nearly two- 
thirds of the Senate, while the opposition to a protective duty on man- 
ganese centers in Pennsylvania and one or two other States where the 
large steel companies are powerful. 

The steel companies want free manganese because a duty on this 
commodity adds to the production costs of manufactured articles upon 
which they are given protection duties. 

Manganese producers to-day were mobilizing their forces fer the 
fight to restore the present duty of 1 cent a pound on ore containing 
30 per cent or more of metallic manganese. This is the present duty 
and the one accepted by the House, but increased, in effect, by the 
Senate Finance Committee before its recent reversal of action. 
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Senator Wuerreter (Democrat, Montana), coming from one vf the 
States producing large quantities of manganese ore, declared to-day: 

“The action of the Finance Committee in putting manganese on the 
free list at the instance of the United States and the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporations, clearly indicates that the tariff bill is to be written in 
the interests of the manufacturers of the East rather than the pro- 
ducers of raw materials in the Middle West and West. 


TARIFF AIDS MINERS 


“There are huge deposits of manganese in South Dakota, Montana, 
and many other States. The industry has developed a process whereby 
it can take low-grade manganese ore and develop it into a high-grade 
finished product. The miners of the West would be benefited by a tariff 
on manganese, but the steel interests, who have made a deal with 
Russia to ship in manganese ore in bottoms, want this product to be 
on the free list and at the same time want their own products on the 
protected list. 

“This talk about conserving our natural resources, particularly 
when applied to manganese, is pure and unadulterated bunk, and the 
vote of the Senate Finance Committee reversing itself in the matter 
shows how completely the steel interests and other tariff barons 
dominate the Republican Party. 

“They talk about building up new industries in this country; if 
they would give the manganese industry a tariff to protect against 
Russian manganese they could build up a new industry, and one that 
would be in a position to furnish us all the manganese necessaty in 
time of war. To put it on the free list means that many communities 
where manganese is being produced will be ruined and it also means 
that there will be no incentive on the part of the producers of low-grade 
manganese to further develop their processes so that low-grade manga- 
nese can be utilized.” 

TEN SCHEDULES REVISED 


Passing over the controversial sugar schedule, Republican members 
of the Finance Committee, in their secret session to-day, completed 
their final revision of 10 of the 15 rate schedules in the Hawley-Smoot 
bill. No items in these 10 schedules will be considered again before 
the bill is reported to the Senate, Chairman Smoor said. 





[From the New York World, Tuesday, August 13, 1929] 
Unitep STATES STEEL CLOses Bic DRAL For SOVIET MANGANESE OrE— 
$2,500,000 YEARLY INVOLVED—DeEposItTs, BEST IN THE WORLD, WERD 
CONFISCATED FROM GERMANS 


The United States Steel Corporation has arranged a huge purchase of 
manganese ore from the Georgian Manganese Trust. 

This was revealed yesterday in Moscow, and the negotiations were 
confirmed by one of the highest officials of the United States Steel 
Corporation, According to reports the Steel Corporation intends to buy 
from 80,000 to 150,000 tons of manganese annually during the next 
five years. 

At the nominal price of $15 a long ton for manganese ore this would 
represent as much as $2,250,000 a year to be paid to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, holders of the concession, before freight and customs duty. 

RUSSIAN DEPOSITS ARE BEST 


Manganese is used in the manufacture of steel, and the Steel Cor- 
poration obtains the bulk of its requirements from its own mines in 
Brazil. There are also mines in India and undeveloped deposits in 
South Africa. 

According to authorities in the metal trade the Russian deposits are 
the purest in the world, containing from 53 to 55 per cent of the metal, 
while the Brazilian product is only about 47 per cent pure. 

Asked if there were any special significance in the negotiations with 
the soviet authorities, a leading official of the Steel Corporation said: 

“The corporation is always in the market for manganese. When we 
see an opportunity to buy a needed commodity at a lower price than in 
other markets we buy it, regardless of the identity of the vender, and it 
is likely that other American steel companies would purchase their 
manganese requirements in the same market if the proper price were 
offered.” 

° FORMERLY GERMAN OWNED 


At the Steel Corporation it was stated that very little, if any, other 
products have been purchased from Soviet Russia since the revolution 
and the confiscation of foreign properties. 

The United States Steel Corporation has found a good customer in 
the Amtorg Trading Co., purchasing agent for Soviet Russia, according 
to a spokesman for that organization. A large volume of steel prod- 
ucts has been bought from the Steel Corporation for shipment to Soviet 
Russia during the last few months, according to the Amtorg Trad- 
ing Co. 

The manganese mines in Soviet Georgia, in Asiatic Russia, were 
owned by German interests before the revolution. They were confis- 
cated by the Government, and after the war were leased to the W. A, 
Harriman interests of New York. 

The Harriman interests found it difficult to carry out all the provi- 
sions of the lease and were released from the contract two years ago. 


1929 


After that the mines reverted to Russian ownership and are being 
administered by the Georgian Manganese Trust, a semiofficial organi- 
zation, 


{From the Washington Post, Sunday, August 18, 1929] 


BUYING RUSSIAN ORE TO BE INVESTIGATED—RELATIONS BETWEEN AMERICAN 
STEEL PLANTS AND SOVIETS ROUSES SBNATORS—IMPORT IS ON FREE 
LIST 


A senatorial investigation of the relationship between American steel 
companies and the Soviet Government may result from the action of 
the Senate Finance Committee removing the tariff on manganese ore 
at the behest of domestic steel manufacturers. The proposed investi- 
gation, if undertaken, will proceed on the theory that there is evidence 
tending to show an indirect dumping of foreign manganese on the 
American market for the benefit of the steel companies and to the 
detriment of the domestic producers. 

Interest in the proposed investigation was enhanced yesterday when 
it became known that the company, which is the American sales agent 
for Georgian (Russia) manganese, controlled by the Soviet Government, 
is headed by the son of a prominent official of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
It is this Georgian deposit of manganese, which, according to advices 
from Moscow, was involved in the recent deal whereby the United 
States Steel Corporation agreed to purchase from 80,000 to 150,000 tons 
annually for the next five years, 

Immediately after news of the United States Steel Corporation con- 
tract reached Washington, Republican members of the Finance Com- 
mittee reversed their previous action granting a duty of 1 cent per pound 
on manganese ore containing 10 per cent or more of metallic manganese, 
and placed that commodity on the free list. 

Leonard J. Buck (Inc.), 74 Trinity Place, New York, is the Ameri- 
can sales agent for the Georgian manganese deposit, which is owned 
by the Soviet Government. The president of this company is Leonard 
J. Buck, who is the son of C. A. Buck, vice president in charge of raw 
materials of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 

Senators interested in the manganese situation, which means at 
least 60 Senators, since there are manganese deposits in more than 30 
States, are curious as to the reasons why the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, which has large manganese deposits of its own in Brazil, 
was allowed to “cut in” on the Georgian deposits, for which the sales 
agent is the son of an official of a rival company. The same Senators 


are also anxious to find out what pressure was brought to bear on the 
majority members of the Finance Committee to induce them to change 


their attitude as soon as the United States Steel Corporation’s deal 
had been consummated in Russia, 


—_——_ 


(From the New York World, Sunday, August 18, 1929] 


MANGANESE Degas Stik SENATH QuIZ—StTeeL MeN May HAveE To EXPLain 
Contracts WitH Soviet—Dutry SuppENLyY LirteD—AGENT FoR Rus- 
SIAN Propuct Son or BrrHoLeEHEM OFFICIAL 


WASHINGTON, August 17.—A sensational investigation of the relation- 
ships between American steel companies and the Soviet Government may 
result from the action of the Senate Finance Committee removing the 
tariff on manganese ore at the behest of domestic steel manufacturers. 

The proposed investigation, if undertaken, would proceed on the theory 
that there is evidence tending to show an indirect dumping of foreign 
manganese on the American market for the benefit of the steel com- 
panies and to the detriment of the domestic producers. 

Interest in the proposed investigation was enhanced to-day when it 
became known that the company which is the American sales agent for 
Georgian (Russia) manganese, controlled by the Soviet Government, is 
headed by the son of a prominent official of the Bethlehem Steel Co. It 
is this Georgian deposit of manganese which, according to advices from 
Moscow, was involved in the recent deal whereby the United States Steel 
Corporation agreed to purchase from 80,000 to 150,000 tons annually 
the next five years. 

Immediately after news of the United States Steel Corporation con- 
tract reached Washington Republican members of the Finance Commit- 
tee reversed their previous action granting a duty of 1 cent a pound on 
manganese ore containing 10 per cent or more of metallic manganese 
and placed that commodity on the free list. 

Leonard J. Buck (Inc.), No. 74 Trinity Place, New York, is the Amert- 
can sales agent for the Georgian manganese deposit, which is owned by 
the Soviet Government. The president of this company is Leonard J. 
Buck, son of C. A. Buck, vice president in charge of raw materials of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. The World has in its possession a photostatic copy 
of a letter dated March, 1929, and written on the letter head of Leonard 
J. Buck (Inc.), which reads: 

“It is our pleasure to announce that we are the sales agent for the 
soviet producers of the well-known Georgian (Caucasiona) manganese 
dioxide. 

“ Maintenance of large stocks of manganese dioxide in America enables 
us to supply any mesh you may desire and packed to meet with your 
requirements. 
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“If you are interested in manganese dioxide, we should appreciate 
receiving your requirements per year, together with your desired mesh 
at which time we shali be pleased to quote you our price.” 

The letter was signed “ M. W. Koch, secretary,” and was addressed to 
a New York firm which uses manganese dioxide. 


CURIOSITY IS AROUSED 


Senators interested in the manganese situation, which means at least 
60, since there are manganese deposits in more than 30 States, are 
curious as to the reasons why the United States Steel Corporation, 
which has large manganese deposits of its own in Brazil, was allowed 
to cut in on the Georgian deposits, for which the sales agent is the son 
of an official of a rival company. The same Senators also are anxious 
to find out, if possible, what pressure was brought to bear on the 
majority members of the Finance Committee to induce them to change 
their attitude as soon as the United States Steel Corporation’s deal 
had been consummated in Russia. 

C. A. Buck, representing the Bethlehem Co., appeared before the 
House Ways and Means Committee and filed a brief asking that man- 
ganese be placed on the free list. He did not appear before the Senate 
Finance Committee, where witnesses were required to testify under 
oath. The United States Steel Corporation likewise was not repre- 
sented directly during the Senate committee hearings. 

During the Senate hearings, however, it was asserted by J. Carson 
Adkerson, representing the American Manganese Producers’ Association, 
that American steel companies refuse to purchase American manganese 
even to the extent of paying 8 cents per unit more for the foreign com- 
modity than the price at which they could obtain American manganese. 
A unit is 22.4 pounds. 

PAYING HIGHER PRICE 


“According to the figures as given by the Tariff Commission under 
manganese ore as to the price the steel people have paid for foreign 
manganese during the 5-year period ending December 31, 1928,” Mr. 
Adkerson said, “the steel makers of this country paid on an average 
of 68 cents a unit for foreign ores. During the same period there is 
not one instance that we know of where domestic operators producing 
high-grade ore and ore running even higher grade than the best foreign 
ore have received a price greater than 60 cents per unit. There is a 
differential of 8 cents per unit against domestic products and in favor 
of foreign products, which, of course, has held back domestic pro- 
duction.” 

Seeking to throw light upon this situation which, he admitted, is 
perplexing to domestic producers of manganese, Mr. Adkerson said the 
Soviet Government “is striving to barter manganese for other mate- 
rials and manufactures sorely needed in that country,” and that “the 
facts are clear that the sale of these ores is pushed for the purpose of 
establishing dollar credits rather than for the purpose of making a 
profit on the ore mined.” 

The effect of American steel companies’ ventures into foreign man- 
ganese fields, according to Mr. Adkerson, are “the affiliations of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., or its officials, with the Soviet Government Mining 
Trust have effectively closed to American miners, roughly, one-third 
of their total potential market. The United States Steel Corporation 
has millions of dollars invested in a manganese venture in Brazil. 
This condition naturally eliminates from consideration by domestic 
miners a second third of the potential sales possibilities.” 


Mr. BRATTON. Without taking more time of the Senate, 
this is an industry that is young in years, it is vast in pos- 
sibilities, and is struggling for its economic existence. These 
facts, in connection with the added consideration that new pro- 
cesses are being devised and new methods employed resulting 
in great expansion and almost unparalleled development, cause 
me to believe that it would be economically unsound and fal- 
lacious to take this commodity from the dutiable list and place 
it upon the free list. I am utterly unable to understand how 
the majority members of the Finance Committee, who profess 
to believe in the doctrine of protection, can justify their act 
except that it be in harmony with their general policy to enrich 
further the manufacturing regions of the country and increas- 
ingly impoverish the raw material producing parts of the 
country. With that theory I am not in accord. For that rea- 
son I shall support the amendment of the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Opp1e]. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the item now before the Senate 
affords one of the best examples we have yet had of incon- 
sistency on the part of some of those who are considering the 
pending tariff legislation. As strong an argument for the pro- 
tection and building up of an infant industry as could be made 
has been made in the case of manganese by those who have 
almost uniformly heretofore opposed protection except when 
necessary for development of industries in their particular sec 
tions of the country. 

The question of a duty on manganese has been discussed in 
all tariff legislation from 1897 down to this time. Consistently 
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it has been urged on the part of representatives of certain sec- 
tions of the country that manganese should be placed on the 
dutiable list. The argument has been along the line of pro- 
tection. If we could produce manganese of the quality required 
by our industries, I would not at all hesitate to vote but would 
very speedily vote for any adequate protection which might 
accomplish that result. However, it was so convincingly repre- 
sented by the best thought of the country, especially that having 
to do with mining, back in the nineties that that could not be 
done, that the urgent appeals for protection were rejected. 
They were also rejected in 1909 in the consideration of the 
Payne-Aldrich bill. Likewise in 1913 there was a tremendous 
effort put forth to place manganese on the dutiable list. At 
that time I made some investigation of the subject and resisted 
that effort both by my vote and by my voice in the other House. 
In 1922, when the subject of the protection of manganese again 
came under discussion, while I voted against such protection I 
recognized that there had been rather a strong presentation 
made upon the theory that if manganese were protected we 
could produce that commodity in sufficient commercial 
quantities. 

I desire frankly to state that on yesterday the argument of 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. OppIE] was as strong a protec- 
tive argument as I have heard, and if the facts that he alleged 
were true I should not hesitate a moment to vote for any ade- 
quate protection necessary to build up the manganese industry ; 
but when we go into the question as to whether we can produce 
what is needed by domestic industry, I have not as yet heard 
any conclusive argument or even any persuasive argument that 
we can do so. The very best geological information that we can 
possibly get—and it is official—is adverse to the possibility of 
our producing manganese in adequate conrmercial quantities. 
I think we can take the opinion of the head of the Geological 
Survey on this subject. There is not any opinion on it that I 
would be more willing to accept than that of Doctor Smith, and 
I might say the same about those who are in charge of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Some time ago I read an article written by Josiah Edward 
Spurr, who is the editor of the leading mining journal of the 
United States and who is an authority on the mining question. 
In his discussion of the question of our ability to produce some 
of the elements that we are now not producing in commercial 


quantities, he writes in Foreign Affairs, an American quarterly 
review, of July, 1926, on the subject of Steel-Making Materials. 
This article can certainly not be regarded in any light as being 
a partial statenrent, but it is the statement of a man whose 
judgment we should take the same as we take that of Doctor 


Smith. In this article he says: 


Manganese is a fairly common and widespread metal, yet it occurs, in 
large and commercial amounts, chiefly in certain very definitely restricted 
parts of the world. For the last quarter of a century India and Russia 
have been the chief sources of the supply, with a considerable production 
from Brazil, and a very moderate production from all the rest of the 
world. A new source of large supply, not yet thoroughly tested, is said 
to be the Gold Coast of Africa. 


Then he proceeds to point out the negligible production of our 
own country. Further on he states: 


There remains to be considered how much high-price and imperative 
demand may be able to offset natural poverty in a metal like man- 
ganese, in countries where nature has bestowed it sparsely. There are 
multitudinous, usually small, deposits of high-grade manganese ore in 
the United States, and during the World War, due to the stimulus of 
Government demand and high prices, an intensive production was 
obtained. The absolute price of manganese ore rose in 1918 to nearly 
six times the pre-war price of 1913, while the relative price, based on 
comparison with the general commodity price index, exactly doubled in 
this period. 


That statement is verified by the report of the manganese 
committee, Mining and Metallurgical Society of America, and 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers in 
1925, the year before this article was written. 


With such urgent demend, the United States, which previously nad 
produced less than 1 per cent of its total high-grade manganese con- 
sumption, produced in 1918, at the war’s close, nearly 24 per cent of 
the high-grade manganese ore consumed. But experience showed that 
this was a killing pace, which would have been impossible to keep up, 
and perhaps impossible to repeat. The manganese committee, appointed 
by the two chief organizations of the American Mining Engineers, found 
that at least one-third of the manganese thus produced was at a financial 
loss. This committee is of the opinion that a further increase of 50 per 
cent over the war prices would be needed if important emergency ton- 
nages of manganese should again be required. Any such stimulation, 
moreover, would be of temporary effect, similar to the injection of strong 
drugs into a dying man. 
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I want especially the Members of the Senate to note his con- 
clusions : 


There is no escape, therefore, in the long run, from the necessity of 
man and of human industry adjusting themselves to the conditions laid 
down by nature when the world was formed. A chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of representatives— 


Referring to the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
in 1924, Mr. Fordney— 


declared, not long since, that the indomitable will and enterprise of 
American citizens could produce at home all the manganese required. 


That was the philosophy of our friend from Michigan who was 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee in other years 
in the House of Representatives. He was a profound protec- 
tionist, and he would be willing to vote any adequate protection 
that would develop an infant industry to the point where it 
would come somewhere near producing a supply of a given com- 
modity sufficient for our needs, and he seemed to be of the be- 
lief, in spite of the statements of scientific authority, that we 
might be able to produce our needs in the case of manganese; 
but the author here says: 


And this gospel produced, to reinforce enterprise, a considerable pro- 
tective tariff on manganese ore. The geological facts appear, however, 
to be more compelling than the tariff, for the United States postwar out- 
put of manganese has shrunk to insignificant proportions, 


Mr. President, as I said before, I would vote without hesita- 
tion for a duty on manganese if it could be established that by 
imposing such a duty we could develop manganese production 
to such an extent as to come anywhere near supplying a rea- 
sonable proportion of our needs as now required by the indus- 
try, but the facts seem to be against justifying the conclusion 
that such a condition can be brought about, 

I listened with much interest to what the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Oppie] said last evening when he spoke about it 
being possible to take the abundance of low-grade ore now 
existing and through some beneficiating process to produce such 
a grade of ore as would meet the requirements of domestic in- 
dustry and supply its needs. If that be true, I would not hesi- 
tate to vote for a duty on manganese, but the facts, to my mind, 
do not seem to demonstrate that to be the case. 

Mr. President, looking over the figures I discover that we pay 
many times more in the shape of a duty under the present law 
than the value of the total production of manganese in the 
United States. I would not shy at that if by protective-tariff 
stimulus we could bring about a production amounting to some- 
thing like our needs. I would not care how small it is now, if 
we had the promise under the proper stimulus that the indus- 
try could produce in quantities that would justify the imposition 
of a tariff duty; but that is not the situation; our progress 
since 1922 does not lead to that conclusion, and we have the 
best thought of the country, impartial and in no wise inter- 
ested in the industry, to the effect that we can not produce 
manganese in the quantities required. 

Upon that basis to vote for a duty on manganese would seem 
to me to be like voting for a tariff on coffee or tea. It would bea 
good thing from the standpoint of revenue, but it would not be 
a protective tariff; and I am inclined to stand where I stood 
in 1913 and 1922, unless I can be given some reason for believ- 
ing that an additional stimulus will increase the output of man- 
ganese. If that can not be brought forth, then I do not see 
any need of continuing the tariff which, with considerable 
trepidation, we placed on the commodity in 1922. 

I want the Senate to understand my attitude in this matter, 
The contrast between what is going on now in the case of man- 
ganese and what went on yesterday in the case of pig iron is a 
striking illustration of inconsistency, and it is still more a 
striking illustration of inconsistency when compared with what 
was done by the Senate in the case of pottery. There was an 
industry that, under the stimulus of the protective tariff, was 
built up to the capacity of our needs; it was producing what 
the country demanded; it was paying the American scale of 
wom and we were not dependent upon any country in the 
world, 

However, under the new methods employed and the cheap 
labor of Japan and other countries, we found that the tariff 
rate on the products of the pottery industry was not adequate 
and that the pottery industry was running at 40 per cent 
capacity, although heretofore it had been able to produce all of 
our needs under the stimulation of protection. Yet the Senate 
has refused to permit an increase of duty necessary to protect 
pottery products against the competition of Japan and voted 
to permit that industry, now running below 50 per cent of its 
capacity, to go out of business, thus displacing laborers of a 
skilled character who, when they are compelled to abandon the 
pottery industry, will have no ability to do other work. With 
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a capacity to produce a supply sufficient for our needs in the 
case of that commodity, protection is refused. We have now 
before us a case where it is conceded there is not the capacity 
to produce a supply sufficient for our needs, but the Senate 
evidently is willing to add an additional burden without the 
promise that a protective tariff on the article will stimulate 
it so that it may supply our needs. 

That is a striking example of the inconsistency of the Senate 
in its proceedings on the pending bill. Is it prejudice that 
caused the vote against the increase in the duty on pottery 
and in the duty on pig iron? What is it that is causing the 
advocacy of protection in this instance? Unless there is ad- 
vanced some convincing argument that by affording protection 
we can produce a quantity of manganese, not sufficient for 
our needs, but somewhere near sufficient for our needs, I can 
not support the amendment, but will support the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator.from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Did the Senator vote the other day on the 
proposed tariff duty against synthetic camphor? 

Mr. FESS. I voted for synthetic camphor. 

Mr. PITTMAN. For a duty on synthetic camphor? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Is any synthetic camphor produced in the 
United States at the present time? 

Mr. FESS. We have the promise that it can be produced if 
we have the protection. 

Mr. PITTMAN. We have the promise that it can be pro- 
duced? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And on that theory, although there is no pro- 
duction of synthetic camphor in the United States, the Senator 
voted for the duty. That seems to me totally inconsistent with 
the Senator’s standpoint now. 

Mr. FESS. No, Mr. President; there is no inconsistency. I 
would not vote for a protective tariff on anything—synthetic 
camphor or otherwise—if we had not the qualities and the pro- 
ductive ability somewhere, in some degree, to produce our needs. 
I would not say to produce all of our needs. That is entirely 
unnecessary. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I was simply trying to understand the Sena- 
tor. He said that if he thought the production of manganese 
in this country could be increased to supply our demand, or a 
substantial part of it, he would vote for the duty. 

Mr. FESS. I would, Mr. President, if I could be convinced 
that the stimulation of an additional duty would make it pos- 
sible for us to produce manganese, not to supply our entire 
needs, but in a degree proportionate to our needs. I think it is 
entirely untenable to say that we are not going to protect any 
article unless we can produce our entire needs. We can not do 
it in sugar. We can not do it in many things. 

Mr. President, the same thing came up on the question of tin 
plate. There was a time when a distinguished candidate for 
Governor of Ohio pledged himself to swallow all the tin plate 
that ever would be manufactured under the McKinley bill. I 
heard him make the statement; and yet: under the stimulation 
of that act we not only produced tin plate and terne plate but 
we produced our needs and became one of the great exporting 
countries of the article, stimulated by that law. 

That is my theory. If the Senator from Nevada could con- 
vince me that by this duty we could increase our supply of 
manganese—I mean of commercial value, that which must be 
used—I would not hesitate a moment to vote for the duty. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am trying to understand the Senator. 
Now, let us get away from tin and get back to manganese. I 
am trying to see what measure of evidence is required to con- 
vince the Senator from Ohio that a domestic production may 
partially supply the demand. 

In the case of manganese, we have the testimony here that 
there are unlimited quantities of certain grades of manganese in 
this country. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; low grades. 

Mr. PITTMAN. We have the testimony of a number of ex- 
perts that those low grades may be beneficiated. 

Mr. FESS. That is in doubt. 

Mr. PITTMAN. All right. There is some doubt—— 

Mr. FESS. And I should be willing to let the doubt go in 
favor of the industry if it is not wholly doubtful. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Allright. That is the testimony with regard 
to the beneficiation of manganese. I know of no testimony 
against those experts, and there are five or six who have testi- 
fied that they have to-day 8 or 10 processes which will bene- 
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ficiate it. On the other hand, going back to synthetic camphor, 
the only testimony I know of with regard to the possibility of 
making synthetic camphor in this country was that some sub- 
sidiary of the Du Pont Co. were working on a process that they 
thought might be successful, and that it was a little bit of a 
company that had not yet manufactured any synthetic camphor ; 
and yet, in that case, by reason of the fact that we wished to 
encourage the manufacturing of synthetic camphor in this coun- 
try, although nobody except a little corporation has started out 
to develop a process to make synthetic camphor, the Senator was 
perfectly willing to give that industry protection. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Nevada certainly will concede 
that the question of the production of manganese in the United 
States has been before us for 40 years, and has been discussed 
in every tariff bill that came up here simzce 1897, while the pro- 
duction of synthetic camphor is a recent industry, and we have 
the suggestion that it can be produced under proper protection. 
We have been dealing with manganese for 40 years, and 7 
years ago there was a duty; but now we are importing 95 per 
cent of our needs. Where is the argument that under the stimu- 
lation of a duty we are going to produce anything like what we 
need for our consumption? 

Mr. PITTMAN, The Senator must know the reason. He 
must realize that the duty applies only to a very high-grade 
manganese. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; it is what they must have. 

Mr. PITTMAN. He must know that the testimony is that 
there is only a small amount of high-grade manganese in the 
United States; but there is an unlimited quantity of a lower 
grade. 

Mr. FESS. And the lower grade is not usable. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand; but they testify that they 
have 10 processes that will make the lower grade usable. That 
puts it exactly in the same position as the testimony that 
synthetic camphor can be made in this country. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, if there were any scientific basis 
upon which we could take this low-grade manganese, which is in 
quite great abundance in this country, and could produce the 
quality that is required in high-grade steel production, such as 
the high-grade manganese is required for, I will say to my 
friend that I should not hesitate a moment to yote for a duty. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But there is the testimony here of six or 
seven witnesses to that effect, and no testimony against it. 
In the case of synthetic camphor there is practically no testi- 
mony, except by one expert, that they hope to be able to du it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, while I recognize that this par- 
ticular measure is going over by a big vote under the same 
stress under which heretofore certain things have been taken 
out of the bill and other things have been put-in the bill, I can 
not give my support to it at this stage. 

Mr. ODDIE obtained the floor. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before the Senator from Ohio 
takes his seat will he yield for a question? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. When the schedules relating to pottery were 
stricken down yesterday and a specific duty of 10 cents per 
dozen pieces were stricken out, my recollection is that it was 
done on the theory that that was going to save money for the 
consumer. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. The Senator has referred to the action cf the 
Senate in that regard. Has the Senator seen this exhibit whicb 
was brought to the Chamber this morning? 

Mr. FESS. No; I have not seen that specific exhibit. 

Mr. REED. Here is a set of six salad bowls which, under 
the proposition that was defeated yesterday, would have car- 
ried an additional tax of 5 cents. It would have added that 
much to the cost in this country. That set costs 43 cents in 
Germany. It cost 32 cents to bring it over here and pay the 
present 50 per cent duty, a total landed cost of 75 cents. Our 
proposal yesterday was to increase that 5 cents, making a 
landed cost cost of 80 cents. That set was bought on October 
15 last from Bloomingdale Bros. for $2.50. In other words, 
Bloomingdale Bros. made a profit of $1.75 on an articie that 
had a landed cost of 75 cents. Still, it is pretended that the 
addition of 5 cents to the landed cost would hurt the consumer. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne 
vada yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ODDIB. I will request recognition after the Senatoi 
from Montana has finished. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to address 
a question to the Senator from Ohio; but, before we leave this 
pottery matter, I suppose as a matter of course that the im- 











porter asked $2.40 or some other price for that set of bowls, 
because that is the price asked by the domestic manufacturer. 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. The importer will put his price just 
low enough or high enough to get the American market, and 
when he has the American market he will then fix his price. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So we must assume, as a matter 
of course, that the domestic manufacturer is asking about $2.40 
for the same thing. 

Mr. FESS. Because that is the cost of the labor that is in 
it—the difference between the labor there and the labor here. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The difference in the cost of the 
labor? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before we pass this matter, I 
desire to address a question to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was wondering whether, after having 
discussed this earthenware set, we are ready now to vote on 
manganese. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We shall be ready very quickly. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have rather a deep feeling in 
regard to the attitude of the Senate on the question of pottery, 
for the reason, as I stated before, that that is an industry that 
was built up entirely under the stimulus of a protective tariff, 
and had gotten to the position where we could produce our 
needs; but by a gradual incursion of Japan, which could pay 
the transportation cost and the duty and still make an article 
that would undersell us, we found this industry running at 
about 40 per cent of capacity. In spite of that situation, we 
frankly and without hesitation, although voting a duty on man- 
ganese, refused such additional duty on pottery as to make it 
possible for that American industry to survive. I do not think 
that is justified at all, from any standpoint, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But, to get back to manganese, 
the Senator from Ohio, ardent protectionist as he is, assures 
us that if he could be satisfied that manganese could be pro- 
duced in this country in a reasonable proportion of the needs 
of the domestic market, he would be very glad to help stimulate 
the industry by a duty. 

Mr. FESS. I repeat that. That is my position. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But he has not been satisfied upon 
that particular matter; and he was interrogated by the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PrttTMaANn] as to just exactly what kind of 
evidence he would need to convince him. 

Mr. FESS. Scientific evidence, and not evidence of somebody 
who is interested merely in the possibilities of the industry. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. FESS. Scientific evidence. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator then called our atten- 
tion to a magazine article of 1926. 

Mr. FESS. By one of the greatest authorities on mining in 
the country. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Yes; and if he could only be satis- 
fied from the Bureau of Mines or the Geological Survey that it 
can be done—— 

Mr. FESS. That would be the best authority we have. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me give that to the Senator. 

I read from the hearings before the Senate Finance Committee, 
and ask the Senator if he has attended to the testimony of Mr. 
Paul M. Tyler, along with the Bureau of Mines, and later with 
the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. FESS. I have not seen his statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me read it to the Senator; and, 
if the Senator from Nevada will pardon me, I desire to read at 
some length. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there 
for a suggestion which I think ought to be included in the 
description of the gentleman? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is that he is financially interested in the 
production of manganese in the United States, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana (reading) : 


In 1919 and again in 1921 and 1922 when I was chief of the metals 
division of the Tariff Commission, I had further opportunities to 
review the reports of highly competent geologists and to examine the 
statistical position of manganese mining, partly because of the war- 
time importance of manganese the industry interested me more than 
many others and I gave it much study. In several reports that I wrote 
about that time I stated that manganese mining on a large scale in the 
United States was an artificial industry and could not be justified except 
under war-time conditions. In 1922 when I was attached to the Finance 
Committee as an expert during the consideration of Schedules 2 and 3 
of the Fordney bill, I voiced what was then the almost universal judg- 
ment of Government geologists and economists for I believed that our 
supplies of usable manganese ore were too limited and too precious to be 
exploited except in the event of war-time emergency. 
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The Senator has adopted that view and speaks as of the 
information that was available at that time, 
Mr. Tyler continues: 


I resigned from the Tariff Commission in 1923, but as I was writing 
articles from time to time dealing with the economics of the steel indus- 
try I kept more or less in touch with the developments in manganese, 
Nevertheless in 1927, when I was engaged by the Tariff Commission to 
make a study of the costs of producing manganese, ferromanganese, and 
spiegeleisen, I was more than ever convinced that the tariff had failed 
to create even the healthy nucleus of a domestic industry. 


Now we are down to 1927. 


I visited several more of the ferromanganese furnaces, talked with 
officials of the steel companies, analyzed our imports, and reviewed the 
literature on foreign and domestic deposits. These studies served to 
deepen my former convictions with regard to manganese, and I started 
upon a tour of domestic deposits anticipating only further evidence to 
confirm my judgment. 


Now let‘us see what he got. I read: 


In Minnesota I learned more in detail of the pioneer work of the 
Bureau of Mines experimental station and I watched the operations of 
an experimental plant using the Bradley process. I made a flying trip 
to the Cuyuna Range. I proceeded to Butte and thence to Philipsburg, 
Mont. From there I went to the Olympic Peninsula in the State of 
Washington; thence through California to Arizona, and from there to 
New Mexico and then to Arkansas, I stopped at Birmingham, Ala., to 
see the ferromanganese plant of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co., and 
talked with Mr. Blair, the ore buyer. I spent about a week in Georgia, 
and finally I walked over the principal properties in Virginia. Through- 
out this itinerary I was accompanied by an accountant and part of the 
way by an economist of the Tariff Commission, and I believe that my 
opinions were shared by my associates in this investigation, 


Mr. FESS. Was he a member of the Tariff Commission then? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; he was not. 

Mr. FESS. Was he interested in manganese? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We will talk about that directly. 
I want to give the information to the Senator first. I read 
further: 


I want to say further that, having made my report to the Tariff 
Commission, I asked permission of the chairman of that commission 
to engage in working out certain of my ideas, because I had then become 
convinced that the manganese industry had the makings of a real in- 
dustry, and I decided to invest my time and my money in working out 
certain of the details which I felt were promising. 

The two outstanding impressions resulting from my actual contact 
with the mining districts were, first, that we have large supplies of 
low-grade ore; and, second, that the metallurgy of manganese was 
antiquated and out of date. 

I believe the metallurgical problems have been largely solved. At the 
Bureau of Mines Experiment Station at Minneapolis, Rolla, and Salt 
Lake, new principles of metallurgy have been discovered within the last 
three or four years. The flotation of carbonate ores and the flotation 
of oxide ores would have been laughed at five years ago. They would 
have been declared utterly impossible. 

The other day I had a letter which said it was impossible. And 
yet at the Bureau of Mines Experiment Station these new principles 
have been worked out, and I believe that they will be commercially 
practicable. 

I shall venture no opinions as to the wisdom of a national policy 
that extends to raw-material industries, the same sort of protection 
that has nourished our manufacturing industries. I am prepared to 
submit as my personal conviction that, provided a price of approxi- 
mately 65 cents a unit can be established at Pittsburgh, we should be 
able, before long, to satisfy at least one-half of our needs, and in the 
event of war, all the manganese we require. 


Does that seem rathe: persuasive to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FESS. If the statement were true, and the speaker were 
uninfluencei by a personal interest in the development of man- 
ganese, it would have a strong effect on me. However, the 
Senator will admit, as a lawyer, that if he has any element of 
interest in the development of manganese or in having the 
Government assist in it, that evidence would be weakened to 
that extent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Would the Senator think it would 
be weakened in the entire absence of any countervailing evi- 
dence? 

Mr. FESS. No. I am not one of the people, either, who 
think, simply because some one might, be in some way attached 
to an industry, that anything he says is to be discounted. It 
has some effect, of course, but I think that a man who knows 
should not have his testimony rejected simply because he might 
have identification with an industry. But, as I stated, the 
authorities I have consulted, which are official, lead me to 
believe that no matter what protection we may give we will 
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not produce the kind of manganese that we need. If we could 
do that, I would not hesitate for a second to vote for the 
amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. Tyler seems to have a differ- 
ent idea about it. But let me remark that he fixes 65 cents 
as the figure at which the industry will go forward, so that in a 
few years, at least, we will be producing one-half of our entire 
consumption, which is about 800,000 tons a year. Let me re- 
mark further that the records show that the actual price paid 
for imported ore in this country is 68 cents per unit; that is, 
including the duty of 1 cent. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I wish to congratulate the coun- 
try that we have added to the protectionists such a distinguished 
protectionist as the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I make no apology whatever for 
calling attention to the fact that ‘he steel industry, a very 
leviathan in the ocean of protection, though announcing its 
adherence to the policy of protection, is objecting to a duty 
on one of the elements entering into the production of steel. 
Moreover, I make no apology tc anyone for advocating a rea- 
sonable duty upon a commodity that is utterly indispensable to 
us as a matter of national defense, and I make no apology to 
anyone for advocating a duty upon a struggling, infant industry 
that is endeavoring to establish itself. 

Mr. FESS. The country and the industries of the country 
may be congratulated on this addition of the new protectionists 
on the other side of the aisle, the Senator from Montana, as 
well as his colleague, and the Senator from New Mexico, who, 
however, is in a sense a protectionist on general principles, I 
simply want to call attention to the inconsistency of these 
people who are voting against anything in the way of pro- 
tection except on what comes from their localities. If that is 
consistency, let them make the most of it. 

Mr, ODDIE. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio has just 
made some comments on the production of manganese and what 
can be expected in the way of future production. He has 
quoted a very eminent geologist and engineer, Josiah Edward 
Spurr. I have known Mr. Spurr for many years. He is a 
very high type, able man. But the article to which the Senator 
has referred was written by Mr. Spurr several years ago. 

Mr. FESS. In 1926. 

Mr. ODDIE. In 1926. Since then various processes for the 
beneficiation of low-grade manganese ores have been discovered, 


for instance, the magnetic separation process, the leaching 


process, as applied to oxidized and carbonate ores. There is 
ample testimony in the hearings to show that there is an 
abundant supply of manganese ore in the United States which 
can to-day be treated and made available for the market. Two 
years ago a large part of that low-grade ore was not con- 
sidered marketable. The processes that have been developed in 
the last year were not known then. 

The Senator from Ohio referred to Mr. Spurr as editor of the 
Engineering and Mining Journal-Press. He was editor of that 
paper for several years, but he is not the editor now. To-day 
the Engineering and Mining Journal-Press, as I understand, 
is a strong advocate of adequate protection on manganese. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, did the Senator mean to say that 
he was not editor in 1926, when he wrote the article? 

Mr. ODDIE. He was editor in 1926, but he is not editor 
to-day. Mining engineers and geologists occasionally make 
mistakes in judgment. I have had much experience with them. 
I have made many mistakes along that line myself. But the 
bulk of the opinion of the mining men of the United States is 
that there is in this country an abundance of manganese ore 
available, enough to supply the United States for many, many 
years. 

The estimates show that in 1929, 80,000 tons will be produced, 
and the estimates show that 280,000 tons will be produced in 
1930. 

Many millions of dollars have been invested in this industry 
in the last few years, millions more are going into it, numbers 
of small enterprises are starting up. It means much to the 
development of our resources for this industry to be allowed 
to live. 

I know there is strong opposition among certain interests to 
the extra half cent for which my amendnrent calls. I hope that 
amendment will be adopted. I have consulted the manganese 
producers of the United States for a long time on this matter, 
and they have agreed that the rates stated in this amendment 
are the proper rates to be enacted. I hope the amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. President, last night I gave a review of the manganese 
situation and mentioned the use to which manganese is being 
put in the agricultural industry. Manganese sulphate has been 
found to be a nrost valuable fertilizer. It supplies elements to 
certain soils in the country which are lacking. In many cases 
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it results in increasing the production of certain soils to a large 
extent. 

If we are dependent to a large extent on the foreign man- 
ganese supply, the cheap manganese sulphate will not be avail- 
able to the farmers in various parts of the country as will be 
the case if this amendment is adopted and the manganese depos- 
its of various sections of the country are allowed to develop and 
prosper. It will mean that this valuable fertilizer will be closer 
at hand to the farmers. 

Mr. President, it will help the steel industry in the end if the 
manganese industry of the United States is allowed to grow and 
prosper. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Do I correctly understand the Senator to say that 
it will help the farmer to put a tariff on this variety of 
fertilizer? 

Mr. ODDIE. I believe it will, Mr. President, because it will 
result in manganese deposits in various parts of the country 
being developed. The waste from the manganese ore is con- 
verted now into nranganese sulphate, which is available for the 
farmer. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator is correct in that, the Finance 
Committee has been going on a wholly wrong assumption. We 
have taken the duty off of about 96 per cent of the various 
materials that are used for fertilizer, and we did it with the 
idea that it was essential to agriculture to do it. Now the 
Senator says our theory is wrong, that it will help the farmer 
to put a tariff on fertilizer. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I am not at this time discussing 
any other fertilizer than manganese fertilizer. Manganese sup- 
plies the elements to the soil that are needed in certain cases. 
Some soils do not need manganese fertilizer, but other soils, 
like many of those in Florida, do need manganese, and the 
application of manganese to those soils results in more than 
doubling crop production in many cases. 

Mr. President, this matter has been argued for a long time, 
I think it is well understood, and I hope we can have a vote 
which will result in carrying this amendment. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. In an editorial in the Baltimore Sun 
of July 16, I find the statement made that shipments of domes- 
tic manganese for 1927 amounted to but 45,000 tons, while the 
importations were 631,000 tons. I also find in some data I 
have in my hand that the domestic production of manganese 
for 1923 was 31,500 tons, while the importations amounted to 
339,536 tons. In 1924 the domestic production amounted to 
56,515 tons, while the importations amounted to 540,065 tons. 
In 1925 the domestic production amounted to 98,324 tons, while 
the importations amounted to 681,395 tons. In 1926 the domes- 
tic production amounted to 46,258 tons, while the importations 
amounted to 692,108 tons. In 1927 the domestic production 
amounted to 44,741 tons, while the importations amounted to 
682,120 tons, and in 1928 the domestic production amounted to 
45,000 tons, while the importations amounted to 637,258 tons. 

The tariff on manganese, as I understand it, under existing 
law is 1 cent per pound while under the proposed amendment 
it would be 1% cents per pound: 

Mr. ODDIE. For ore of over 25 per cent content. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Am I to understand the Senator, in 
the light of the statistics which I have just given for a num- 
ber of years, that he thinks 144 cents per pound would bring 
the production up so we will have a sufficient American pro- 
duction to care for our needs? 

Mr. ODDIE. I really feel so, Mr. President. I feel very 
strongly that such is the case. The fact that manganese im- 
portations have so exceeded our domestic production in years 
past is largely because our manganese resources have not been 
developed. Certain processes for the beneficiation of manga- 
nese ore were not known one or two years ago, but are known 
to-day to be effective, and I feel confident that if the amend- 
ment is agreed to the American manganese industry will be so 
encouraged that it will be able to supply our needs in a very 
short time. The records show that numbers of enterprises 
are about to start in the development of American manganese. 
We must give the industry a chance. There is much American 
capital dependent upon it. There are thousands of American 
workers who are waiting for the enactment of the amendment 
into law, because it will mean employment for them. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Has the new process of which the 
Senator speaks been put to any practical test or operation? 

Mr. ODDIE. It has been tried by the Bureau of Mines in 
various sections of the country. A large amount of American 
capital has recently invested in plants which are using these 
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processes, so that in a very short time the production will in- 
crease. In 1930 the production should increase 200,000 tons 
over that for 1929. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I would again invite the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that over a period of six years there 
certainly has been no material increase in the domestic pro- 
duction, notwithstanding that they are now operating under a 
1-cent tariff, and unless there is some absolute assurance based 
upon practical operation of the new processes that some result 
is going to be accomplished, I can not see any advantage to 
come to the American people. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. SACKETT. The Senator’s amendment would apply a 
rate of 1144 cents per pound on manganese over 25 per cent? 

Mr. ODDIE. Yes. 

Mr. SACKETT. It seems to me I remember rather distinctly 
that one of the difficulties cited before the committee with the 
present tariff on manganese was the fact that it was limited 
to 30 per cent manganese at 1 cent per pound, but the imports 
that came in were of 28 per cent manganese, and therefore the 
large amount of imports did not pay any duty. If the Senator 
makes the rate of 1% cents per pound on 25 per cent manganese, 
will not the imports come in at 23 or 24 per cent and upset the 
whole calculation the Senator has made? Will not the result 
be that for the next six years there will not be sufficient protec- 
tion to enable the production of manganese domestically and we 
will not have a large production of it? 

Mr. ODDIE. There is quite a difference between 29 per cent 
manganese and 23 per cent manganese. 

Mr. SACKETT. Does the Senator feel that 23 per cent man- 
ganese is not practical for imports? 

Mr. ODDIE. I would not say that. 

Mr. SACKETT. If that is the case, does not the Senator feel 
that his amendment would be ineffective? 

Mr. ODDIE. I do not think it would be. It has been worked 
out very carefully by the best experts in the business. 

Mr. SACKETT. I would like to ask the Senator to explain, 
if the tariff of 1 cent per pound on 30 per cent manganese did 
not work, why he thinks it would work if we should limit it to 
25 per cent manganese? 

Mr. ODDIE. Because the present law calls for a tariff of 1 
cent per pound on manganese of 30 per cent and more. The 
100,000 tons that I have just referred to that was shipped into 
the country this year was under 30 per cent manganese content. 
It carried no duty at all. It came in free. My amendment pro- 
poses a duty which will stop that sort of thing. 

Mr. SACKETT. But will it stop it? 

Mr. ODDIE. It will give adequate protection to the American 
producer. 

Mr. SACKETT. But will it do that? That is the point I am 
trying to make. 

Mr. ODDIE. We believe that it will. It has been worked 
out by the manganese producers of the United States and they 
are all of one mind practically that the proposed scale will be 
satisfactory and will protect the American producer. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. It has been stated that we do produce an abun- 
dance of low-grade manganese. The Senator’s contention is 
that we can through some new process make that low-grade 
manganese of commercial value such as is required in high- 
grade steel manufacture? 

Mr, ODDIE. Yes. 


Mr. FESS. If that were true, I wonder why the Senator 
has proposed a limitation of 25 per cent? Why not have the 
protection apply to all grades, because evidently the low grade 
will not be in competition, and the high grade, coming in as it 
would, would not disturb the low-grade production. 

Mr. ODDIE. Below a certain grade it would not pay to ship 
it in, because it is not a high-priced product. 

Mr. FESS. That is why I say there is no need of putting a 
tariff upon the low grade. If the low grade can be made into 
a high-grade product, it seems to me there is no particular 
advantage in having the low grade protected. 

Mr, ODDIE. It is necessary because great quantities of low- 
grade material would be shipped into the country without the 
tariff, and experts on the matter feel that one-half cent will be 
adequate to cover the grade between 10 and 20 per cent. We 
are not producing much of the low grade now, but it is avail- 
able, and the best experts of the country estimate that there 
are countless millions of tons reasonably in sight, and that with 
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the protection proposed the industry will be able in a short time 
to supply the needs of the United States. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
editorial from the Baltimore Sun of July 16, 1929, on the sub- 
ject of manganese. I ask that it may be read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested, 

The Chief Clerk read the editorial, as follows: 

{Editorial from the Baltimore Sun, July 16, 1929] 
MANGANESE 


In the case of manganese ore, half of the total importations come 
through this port, which makes it of local importance to encourage 
freer shipment. But the real argument for putting manganese on the 
free list is that there are but few deposits in the United States. Ship- 
ments from them in 1927 amounted to but 45,000 tons, as compared 
with importations of 631,000 tons. ‘There seems to be no good reason 
why a great toll should be levied on all industries that use manganese 
in order to encourage home production which gives no promise of ever 
being capable of supplying the home demand, The favorite plea that 
we should not be dependent during war on foreign countries for an 
essential material is overworked in this instance. It really is mean- 
ingless, in view of the facts. 


Mr. ODDIN. Mr. President, the editorial just read is based 
on certain information that has been spreading over the country 
for a long time past, but the fact is that with modern methods 
which under scientific investigation have been discovered in the 
last year, producers will be able to treat successfully enormous 
quantities of the low grade ore. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I shall try to be brief, but there 
are a few things I should like to state with reference to the 
pending subject. 

First, I would invite attention to the parallel between the 
subject of manganese and that of synthetic camphor. When 
we came to the question of a duty on synthetic camphor we 
found that the only producer in the world is the German 
monopoly. We found that a factory had been built in the 
State of New Jersey which would be ready to operate within 
three weeks from this time. The chemists all told us that the 
production of synthetic camphor in this country is entirely 
feasible. It is made with turpentine and some additional coal- 
tar by-products, though turpentine is the principal raw ma- 
terial, and most of that used in Germany for the manufacture 
of synthetic camphor comes from the United States. 

It was never questioned by anybody that we could make syn- 
thetic camphor here. The consumers of synthetic camphor, the 
pyroxylin plastic manufacturers, came to us in the committee 
and asked us to put on a duty, although they said it would 
increase the cost of the camphor which they bought, but they 
asked it because they did not want to be at the mercy of the 
German monopoly and they wanted to see the industry built up 
here, 

Our friends of the coalition voted against a duty on synthetic 
camphor. Now they propose to restore the present duty on 
manganese and to increase it 50 per cent, and I have a word 
to say about that. The consumers do not ask it. They pro- 
test bitterly. Instead of our being able to make indefinite quan- 
tities of manganese, as we can of synthetic camphor, the proofs 
to my mind are overwhelming that the production of manganese 
in this country can not be made to come up even to one-half of 
our requirements. I am perfectly well aware that much is said 
about the processes of beneficiation of low-grade ore, that rosy 
promises are given about the future of the industry if we will 
only continue this duty; but the people who make those prom- 
ises are people whose interest is in the low-grade deposits. 
They have a money interest in the matter. The impartial geolo- 
gists and chemists who have testified, the disinterested witnesses, 
tell us it is impossible, and the history of the matter shows that 
it is. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator give us the 
names of those scientists who said it was impossible? 

Mr. REED. I am just about to do so. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator does know, however, that there 
have been discovered new processes in the last year or so 
and that they are making great headway, and that particularly 
in my city of Butte, Mont., they are turning out a lot more 
of high-grade manganese than they ever did previously. 

Mr. REED. There is an industry in Butte which, by a proces 
of sintering, I think, treats rhodochrosite, which is obtained out 
of the Anaconda mine workings, and is making a commercial 
product running around 50 per cent, as I understand, and it sells 
well. It is being shipped as far east as Pittsburgh and is being 
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used there. The quantity of that product available, I am afraid, 
however, is so limited that it can never reach as much as 10 
per cent of our annual requirements. But 1 will come to that in 
a few moments. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am surprised at that statement. 
That company is now shipping 6,000 tons a month. They are 
shipping at the rate of 72,000 tons a year, and the total con- 
sumption is only 800,000 tons, so that we have now reached 10 
per cent. 

Mr. REED. They are nearly up to 10 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That one source is now supplying 
10 per cent, 

Mr. REED. 
to that. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to me at that point? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vanix yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. REED. 1 yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. Among the other properties which were men- 
tioned, I think on yesterday, is a company in Georgia which this 
year is producing 20,000 tons. It has put large sums of money 
into its plant, increased its capacity, and improved its processes 
to a point where it will produce 120,000 tons next year. That is 
one of the number of companies I have mentioned. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, we had the same rosy promises in 
1922, but if we may judge them by what has happened in the 
past and not by what may happen in the future, the last au- 
thentic and accurate figures I have for the production of the 
State of Georgia show that there was produced in that State in 
the year 1926, 927 tons. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
just a second more? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield further? 

Mr. REED. I am glad to yield to any reasonable extent, but 
the Senator was allowed to proceed without interruption and 
why should I not be? 

Mr. ODDIE. I merely wish to make one comment. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. ODDIE. I merely wish to say that the plant which is 
now working in Georgia and which is being developed for an 
a capacity was not built at the time the Senator men- 
tions. 

Mr. REED. Very well. The figures as to the annual impor- 
tations and the domestic production have just been put into the 
Recorp by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. GotpssoroueH], and 
it is needless for me to repeat them. 

Let me call to the attention of the Senate just what we have 
done in protecting this infant industry. In 1926, in which year 
Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Montana, New Mexico, Virginia, and 
Washington were the only States producing more than a ton or 
two, the total production of those seven States was $247,000 
worth at the plants. If they pay the same kind of wages that 
we pay our miners that production represents the labor of about 
100 men. Assuming that the value of the commodity at the 
plant represents the wages entirely and that the owner of the 
property gets nothing, 100 men were interested. In that same 
year in order to protect that industry we taxed the consumers of 
the United States in duty $6,523,000. We could have paid them 
an amount equal to the value of their output ; we could have paid 
them many times that much out of the Public Treasury without 
the necessity of their turning a wheel or driving a pick, and the 
people of the United States would still have been better off. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. REED. Again I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I hope I am not bothering the Senator. 

Mr. REED. Not at all. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think what the Senator has just said may 
be applied with equal force to any infant industry when it 
starts. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There is no doubt about that, is there? 

Mr. REED. That is quite true. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That follows as a matter of course when a 
new industry is started. Take the steel industry itself. The 
steel industry adds a cost of many million dollars by virtue 
of the tariff, does it not? And if we compare the number of 
men employed in the steel industry with all of those who pay 
millions of dollars in tariff taxes, a similar result might be 
realized. It might be cheaper to pay the Steel Corporation 


It is splendid if they can do it, but I am coming 
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directly the amount they desire rather than to tax ail the 
people for the same thing. The theory the Senator suzgests 
is worthy of consideration with regard to all kinds of indus‘ries. 

Mr. REED. Surely; and if the Senator wants to discuss that 
question when we get to the steel tariff, very well. I wish to 
speak of manganese. 

This infant industry which we are asked to protect wus an 
infant industry in 1922, and at that time it had the same 
promise of growing up to be an adult that it seems to have now. 
At that time the Congress was told by Mr. Crosby, one of the 
great developers of the Cuyuna Range in Minnesota, about 
which we have been hearing to-day— 


I say this with all candor: I believe that if this industry was pro- 
tected so that there would be a sale for the ore that this country ig 
capable of producing 75 per cent of the manganese that is consumed 
in the steel-making trade of this country, and would be able to do so 
for a great many years. There is no question in my mind about it. 


That statement was made before the Finance Committee in 
1922. 

Another authority at the same hearing was Mr. Charles 
W. Potts, of Deerwood, Minn., who testified before the same 
committee : 


If this duty of 1 cent per pound on the metallic content is retained 
in this bill, the domestic mines will be able to supply from 50 to 75 
per cent of the annual requirements during the first few years. 
Eventually the domestic mines would be able to supply the entire yearly 
requirements. 


Now let us see how those promises were carried out after 
those gentlemen got everything they asked for in return for 
their promises. 

In 1924, two years after the tariff went into effect, they were 
able to produce 9.4 per cent of the country’s requirements, and 
we had to import 90 per cent. In the next year they reached 
their high-water mark; they produced 12.6 per cent of the coun- 
try’s requirements, and we had to import 87.4 per cent. Then 
the industry slumped. The reason for the high percentage made 
in 1925 as compared with previous years was a large produc- 
tion from the mines at Butte. Then the amount produced by 
the domestic mines dropped from 12.6 per cent in 1925 to 6.2 
per cent in 1926, and the steel industry had to import 93.8 per 
cent of its requirements. 

In 1927 they dropped back a little further, and produced 
only 6.1 per cent; in 1928 they supplied 6.5 per cent, and we 
had to import 93.5 per cent. 

If we could depend upon these assurances so fluently given 
us by Mr. Adkerson, who is the chief advocate of this duty at 
the present time apparently, and if we could depend upon the 
assurances given by men like Tyler, the expert whose testimony 
was quoted a little while ago to the Senator from Ohio, I would 
join in urging this duty, because it is very desirable that the 
United States should have an abundance of this material avail- 
able within its borders. It is the cheapest and most practicable 
oxidizing agent for use in the steel bath. There are others 
which are known, but they cost more. It is also important to 
the national defense that we have manganese developed and 
available. I am afraid, however, that the testimony leaves us 
in no doubt about the existing condition. 

It is true that Mr. Tyler did say that he believed that this 
process of beneficiation could be developed; that it could be 
made successful; but he is not the disinterested expert that 
those favoring the duty would have us believe, because he him- 
self testified that he is interested in the development of a 
process for beneficiating low-grade ores, and he has invested | 
money in laboratory work along that line. He is just as much 
interested as is Mr. Adkerson or anybody else. 

Then we looked for disinterested witnesses, and I suppose 
there is no more prominent, distinguished, and respected geolo- 
gist in the United States to-day than Dr. Charles K. Leith, of 
the University of Wisconsin, who is a great student of mining 
and mining problems. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
witness? 

Mr. REED. I think he is. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
the Iron and Steel Institute? 

Mr. REED. Doctor Leith was brought here by the Iron and 
Steel Institute; that is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

Mr. REED. 
employ. 


Is Doctor Leith a disinterested 


He is in the employ, is he not, of 


He is in their employ, is he not? ‘ 
I do not know that he is permanently in their 
He was brought here at their expense, I believe, and 
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appeared for them, but he is not a regular employee of theirs, 
so far as I know. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. REED. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Pennsylvania will find on 
page 179 of the Senate committee hearings the following “ state 
ment of Dr. C. K. Leith, Madison, Wis., representing the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute”: 


Doctor LerrH. I speak for the American Iron and Steel Institute and 
the American iron and steel] industry generally. 


That is quite ingenuous and frank; and at the conclusion of 
Doctor Leith’s testimony, which I have read with care, I find 
this statement: 


Doctor Leitm. My professional practice is pretty largely in iron and 
related products, and that brings me in contact with iron-ore producers 
and indirectly with the steel industry. I have been asked by the Iron 
and Steel Institute to present my views, which happen to coincide 
almost exactly with the views of the steel industry at this time. Other- 
wise I would not have presented them. 


Mr. REED. I thank the Senator from Arizona. I was going 
to read that. 

Mr. ASHURST. In other words, the able Senator—I will not 
say insinuated, for Senators do not do that—the able Senator 
rather indicates that Mr. Tyler’s testimony can not be accepted 
entirely because of some small interest he has in the develop- 
ment of a process. Then he turns and asks us to believe com- 
pletely, without reservation, all of the testimony of Doctor 
Leith, whose whole interest is in the matter. Now, if the 
Senator will permit me further—— 

Mr. REED. All right. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me say a word about Mr. Tyler. Mr. 
Tyler was a reluctant witness; he did not desire to come; he 
did not ask to be subpoenaed. I caused him to be subpoenaed. 
He came at the suggestion of Senators interested in this item. 
He was not a volunteer witness, and he came, I repeat, with some 
reluctance. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Tyler said that, due to the fact that 
he was financially interested in this tariff, he felt that the com- 
mittee might not give as much consideration to what he might 
say as if he had been wholly disinterested. 

Mr. ASHURST. Oh, no, Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will permit me further, Mr. Tyler’s attitude was 


magnificent. Everywhere in this world loyalty is a beautiful 
attribute. He felt that inasmuch as some of his superior officers 
had a view different from his own, he should not rush forward 
and volunteer his testimony. Mr. Tyler’s attitude, I repeat, was 
splendid. It was that of a loyal, faithful, and honest official. 
He was not afraid that his interest was of such an extent that 
anybody would believe that he would color his testimony. Those 
who know Mr. Tyler know that not for the wealth of Lydia’s 
king would he color his testimony. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not insinuating that he would. I re- 
member Mr. Tyler. He testified before our subcommittee. With 
reference to Doctor Leith, however, I desire to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that Doctor Leith stated that while he had 
been asked to come here by the Iron and Steel Institute, the 
opinions which he expressed before the committee as a witness 
were opinions he formed long ago as a metallurgist and as a 
professor in the University of Wisconsin, and that he had pub- 
licly and privately expressed those views long before he was 
ever summoned here. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
pardon me? 

Mr. REED. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Kentucky has 
correctly expressed it. They are the ideas of Doctor Leith ex- 
pressed a long while ago, and to which he has since adhered, 
notwithstanding the metallurgical developments since that time 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, Doctor Leith was brought here 
by the American Iron and Steel Institute to testify because his 
expressed views on this subject were in accordance with theirs, 
and because his standing among the geologists of the United 
States gave him an uncommon authority and right to speak. 
He is professor of geology at the University of Wisconsin, 
During the war he was the mineral adviser of the War Indus- 
tries Board. He was the chairman of the committee on mineral 
imports of the Shipping Board. He was taken to Paris as 
adviser on mineral matters to the peace commission. Since 
then he has been mineral adviser to two of the Government de- 
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partments, and has a considerable private practice. I think 
that the Senators from Wisconsin, if they were here, would 
join with me in bearing testimony to his high character, his 
long experience, and his unequaled standing. I know, of course, 
that the Senator from Arizona did not mean to cast any reflec- 
tion on Doctor Leith. 

Mr. ASHURST. Not at all. 

Mr. REED. I am sure that is so. 

Now, better than any speech I can make is the testimony that 
a Leith gave to the committee. I want to read a little 
° : 


In a country that has been as prolific as this country has been in 
the production of minerals it is a perfectly natural presumption that 
manganese can be found like other minerals. That has been the pre- 
sumption for years. It has been systematically searched for in the 
development of a very thriving and growing mineral industry. The 
steel industry has taken a vigorous part in this search. Thousands of 
deposits have been examined and reports made, and it is not through 
any lack of effort that there was failure to find manganese in this 
country, and when the war opened up there was a pretty general con- 
sensus of professional opinion in the country that it was short of the 
necessary manganese supplies. 

When the war broke out this opinion had been expressed and printed 
time after time. The question became acute at once, due to the fact 
that manganese was using up a lot of ships. It takes a lot of ships to 
carry 600,000 or 800,000 tons of manganese per year, particularly from 
such long distances, and those ships were very badly needed for purposes 
of the war. So, as chairman of the committee on mineral imports of 
the Shipping Board, I was instructed to take up the question to see how 
much manganese could be eliminated from the import trade and how 
much could be substituted from domestic sources. 

It was a new situation. We called in the experts of the Bureau of 
Mines and of the Geological Survey. We called to Washington dozens 
of experts from different parts of the country who knew anything about 
it. We called producers and owners of small mines, and went over the 
situation very intensively. We sent out men, special agents of various 
kinds, technical men, into the field to check over the reports which had 
been made. 

On one side we had the steel industry, fearful lest the cutting down 
of the ship supply would endanger the Government's steel program; 
and there were some stormy sessions and stormy representations on the 
part of the steel industry. On the other side we had some of the 
domestic enthusiasts who thought this country could supply all the 
manganese that was necessary. The situation called for critical 
weighing of facts without regard to political or commercial consid- 
erations, 

Senator Kinc. Or geographical consideration? 

Doctor LuitH. Or geographical considerations. 

After very thorough consideration of the subject—I may say that 
this particular investigation was probably more intensive for that year 
than would have been possible in a series of years under normal peace- 
time conditions—and after careful weighing of all these facts, we cut 
down the requirements of ore from abroad, particularly those from 
Brazil, and sent out an S O § to the country to come along with man- 
ganese, however it could be gotten, at almost any price. 

The results of that are very well known. At a price that was five 
times the norma] price, and with a loss to almost all of the consumers— 
fourtenths of them registered “claims with the war relief committee, 
and registered claims for considerable losses—the country came forward 
with something like 35 per cent of the requirements of manganese—20 
per cent of its requirements for the high grade and 15 per cent of its 
requirements for the low grade. This fact, I think, convinced most im- 
partial observers that the professional opinion which had been slowly 
developing for 20 years before that time was undoubtedly correct, and 
that the country had gone about as far as it could go to spring the 
limits. 

After the war there was a desire on the part of the people profes- 
sionally interested in the minerals to preserve some of the lessons of 
the war and preserve some of the information that had been acquired 
under these abnormal conditions, and the technical societies—the 
Mining and Metallurgical Society of New York and the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers—both formed committees 
to study subjects of that sort. I was chairman of the committee on 
foreign mineral policy for the Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America, and we had a picked subcommittee on manganese to report 
on the situation. This subcommittee was selected with the best care we 
could give to the subject, regardless of affiliations, and the report of 
this committee is probably the most incisive and comprehensive report 
on manganese that has been made or that now exists in print. It has 
been quoted again and again. It has been brought up before Congress. 
It has been used in official reports of departments of the Government, 
and I think I can say that it is the most authoritative statement that 
has been issued. 

About the same time the Secretary of War called on the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers for a report on some of the key minerals, 
and it more or less borrowed our committee. The members were more 
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or less common to the two institutions, and a special report was made 
up from the same material to the Secretary of War, which was pub- 
lished by the War Department, but there was certain confidential 
material, not for distribution, though it contained substantially the 
information of the published report. 

Senator Kina. Bearing what date? 

Doctor LeirH. Bearing the date of 1924. 


This was in 1924. 
Doctor Leith goes on as follows: 


Senator Kine. Have any discoveries since then led to any change in 
the deductions therein drawn or the facts therein stated? 

Doctor LerTH. No, sir. I was going to develop that fact in just a 
moment. 

I should like to read you just one paragraph from that report: 


That paragraph from this report that Doctor Leith says is the 
most authoritative statement ever issued is as follows; and with 
that I shall end the present quotation: 


There are those who believe and maintain that the domestic man- 
ganese reserves of the United States are very large, many times the 
figures presented herewith by your committee. Actuated by this belief, 
it is the opinion of these people that a domestic manganese industry 
should be created and fostered by artificial means—by tariffs or bonuses— 
so that an emergency may find it actively functioning and prepared to 
meet any requirements. Your committee can not agree with this opinion, 
simply because it does not find the large reserves. Effective artificial 
stimulation of domestic manganese production would merely serve to 
deplete the already limited reserves, very possibly to the point where 
the next emergency would find the country practically bare. 


Then Doctor Leith’s attention was called to these recently 
developed or discovered processes of beneficiation; and after a 
considerable amount of discussion he summed up the matter in 
this way: 


All this discussion as to the availability of the reserves of the type 
I have talked about— 


He had been talking about the Cuyuna Range, and showed, 
for example, that if all the manganese ore that was available 
from beneficiation were taken out and concentrated, it would 
provide only about 1,000,000 tons of concentrates, or a year and 
a half’s supply. That is that vast Cuyuna deposit that has been 
talked about so much. 

To resume, he said: 


All this discussion as to the availability of the reserves of the type 
I have talked about is based upon the assumption that in some fashion 
or other beneficiation processes are going to be made successful. The 
brief of the American Manganese Producers’ Association says specifi- 
cally that eight new processes have been discovered or brought to a 
stage of commercial development during the period of the tariff, and 
largely during the last three years. The eight are named. 

So far as we know the situation, not one of these has been brought 
to a stage of continuous commercial operation. There might be an 
exception for a short period in the process at Butte. There might be 
one other minor exception, but for a period of years no process has 
been established. All these processes have been known before, and 
only one of the list of eight can be regarded as substantially new. 
That is the Bradley-Fitch process. 

We admit that all these processes work in the laboratory, but we 
claim that there is a very wide gap between that and commercial dem- 
onstration, and we do not know of a ton of ore that has been produced 
commercially by the Bradley-Fitch process or by the flotation process, 
the two processes which have been brought forward most prominently 
as solving this situation, 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. There is not any question at all in the 
Senator’s mind, I am sure, but that the process that is being 
used in Butte has not only proved successful in the laboratory 
but that it is working out in a large way in practice in their 
mills. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Daly, of the Anaconda Co., went into 
that matter very carefully before the convention of manganese 
producers here, and stated that while many of the processes 
have not worked out after they were taken out of the labora- 
tory, yet in this instance at the present time he could definitely 
state that they had a process that not only worked out in the 
laboratory but that was working out in the mill, and that they 
were not only producing manganese now in large quantities but 
that they were extending their operations and intended to extend 
their operations on a large scale, provided this tariff remained 
on it. 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator’s summary of that situation 
in Butte is substantially correct. I put it up to Doctor Leith 
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when he was before the committee, and this is what he said 
about it: 


Senator Resp. Doctor, have you studied the deposits in the Butte 
neighborhood ? 

Doctor LeiTH. I am fairly familiar with the Butte camp as a whole. 
I have been there on mining litigation a number of times. 

Senator Reep. What is the situation there, briefly? 

Doctor LzitH. The situation there, briefly, is this: There exists a car- 
bonate ore which runs from 30 to 35 per cent manganese, and which, 
by roasting, could be brought to well above 50 per cent—perhaps 55 or 
60 per cent, or something like that. In roasting, the silica, which is 
fairly low in the raw material, is also brought up and concentrated. So 
it has developed a problem of the separation out of the silica. The 
silica, under those conditions, has been a little too high for the ordinary 
commercial practice, and the ore has been penalized on that basis. They 
are trying to get around that, in the first place, by selective mining, 
selecting the ore in the first place with low silica, and, secondly, with a 
modification of the process. It can be done in the laboratory beyond 
any question. So far as I know, the process, in itself, has not been 
commercially established. 

I do not mean to say that it has not been done physically, but it has 
not been demonstrated, through a series of years, that the addition 
of this expense of taking out the silica has been settled commercially, 
and that all the carbonate ores of Butte, therefore, would be made 
available. 

Senator Reep. Suppose it were. What would be the result? 

Doctor LeirH. Assuming that it were solved—and there again we 
hope it will be solved—there comes the question as to the amount of 
carbonate ore available. Taking the estimates which have been fur- 
nished by the different groups, some of which have been presented in 
hearings before Congress, and some of which I have known from other 
sources, taking the ore down to the bottom levels of the properties in 
which this ore has been developed, and giving it very liberal extensions 
beyond, I think a figure of something like 3,000,000 tons is a pretty 
large figure for the available carbonate ore in that district, and there 
again I should hesitate very much to take any business man out there, 
or any professional colleague, and attempt to show him 3,000,000 tons. 
But I think it is there. And if the claim is made that more is there, 
I am willing to concede the possibility. 


Three million tons of the low-grade ore means 1,000,000 tons 
of metallic content of manganese; in other words, about three 
years’ supply at the very utmost. 


He proceeds further. I will 
not weary the Senate by reading more of this, but he goes on 
to say that these deposits are in steep veins, that the ore goes 
very deep, that the veins are irregular, that they branch and 
divide, and that the ore is mined more or less as a by-product 
or afterproduct of the copper and zine which is mined in ad- 
joining formations. So that in his opinion 3,000,000 tons of the 
low-grade ore is all that could be looked for from that region. 

Mr. President, again I say that if there were a substantial 
chance of developing this baby industry into an adult I should 
be in favor of retention of the tariff. The fact that my people 
in Pennsylvania would have to pay a large part of it would 
not deter me from following that policy. The same thing was 
true in regard to synthetic camphor. We did not make that 
and do not plan to make it in Pennsylvania, and we would have 
to pay a large part of the duty; but I believe it is justifiable 
and that it is to the interest of the Nation as a whole to pro- 
tect industry which has a probability of development to a point- 
of success. I agree perfectly with the reasoning expressed by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Frss] on that subject; and it is 
just as true of manganese as it is true of synthetic camphor or 
tin plate or any other illustration that we may take. But if we 
can not develop it, if experience has shown that the promises 
made as a basis of putting the present duty into the law en- 
acted in 1922 have not been kept, if the performance shows 
that the production of last year is only one-half of what it was 
three years before, that instead of the baby becoming an adult 
it is shrinking and becoming puny, then I say that the situation 
is such that we are not justified in putting on this duty. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE and Mr. NORBECK addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED. I think the Senator from Wisconsin rose first. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That was not the Senator’s position in 
regard to synthetic camphor. 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President, I did not have the good for- 
tune to have the Senator here when I began my reference to 
that. As my audience has changed a little, perhaps I would be 
justified in repeating what I said about it. 

If this presented the same problem that was presented in 
the case of synthetic camphor, I should be for the same solu- 
tion; but here is the difference. In the case of synthetic 
camphor we had a picture of a German monopoly. Synthetic 
camphor is made principally out of American turpentine. 
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We know that we can make it here. There is no secret about 
the process and no patent on it. We can develop the industry 
here. We ought to do it and not be subject to the German 
monopoly that now controls it. The consumers of that product 
asked us to put a duty on, although it would make their cam- 
phor cost them more, because they did not want to be subject 
to the domination of the foreign monopoly. Those were the 
considerations that led to our conclusion in favor of a duty in 
that case. _ 

The manganese industry, on the other hand, as far as the 
evidence shows me, can not be developed in America. We have 
a very limited supply. We have an abundance of very low- 
grade ore, but it costs so much to beneficiate it that it is com- 
mercially useless. We tried to encourage the industry by keep- 
ing the duty on in 1922, and instead of increasing the proportion 
of our requirements supplied from domestic sources, they have 
actually declined. 

Three years ago over 90,000 tons of high-grade manganese ore 
were delivered to the steel works of the country from domestic 
sources. Last year, in all 45,000 tons came from those same 
domestic sources. The baby is not growing. That is the 
trouble. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. President, as far as synthetic 
camphor is concerned, the baby was hardly born yet. 

Mr. REED. That is true. But the baby is here, and could 
begin to produce synthetic camphor in about three weeks, ac- 
cording to their own statement. But I would not depend on the 
baby’s promise itself. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
puny baby. 

Mr. REED. Surely, it is. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. We have this difference: That in 1922, 
so far as synthetic camphor was concerned, there was no pro 
duction and there has been no production up to this time. 

Mr. REED. That is true, but now it looks as though the 
promise could be fulfilled, and we know it could be, and if we 
knew that about manganese, that would settle the question 
for me. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. There are swme Senators who believe 
that a showing can be made for manganese, and even a more 
optimistic showing than was made in the case of synthetic 
camphor. 

Mr. REED. In that case, Mr. President, I think it is their 
intellectually honest duty to vote in favor of a duty on man- 
ganese, and if I felt that way I should feel compelled to vote 
for it. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. I want the Senator to understand that 
I am not necessarily adopting that view, but that is an argu- 
ment put forward. 

Mr. REED. Some Senators whose sincerity could not be 
questioned for a moment think that a manganese industry can 
be developed here on reasonable terms, able to supply manga- 
nese to domestic consumers on a reasonable basis, and if they 
believe that, I think they ought to vote for this amendment, 
or at least for a continuance of the present duty. If I believed 
it, I would vote for a continuance of the present duty. But I 
was impressed by Leith’s testimony, I have been very much 
impressed by the actual performance, and I do not believe it 
can be done commercially. That is why I take the contrary 
view. 

Mr. WHEELER. But the Senator does know that it is being 
produced commercially, at least in my State, and that people 
have invested large sums of money in mills, that they have 
other mills where they are producing it commercially in the 
city of Butte and also at Phillipsburg, Mont. They have plants 
at both places. They are producing it commercially, and they 
say that if they are given this tariff they will extend their 
plants and produce much more than they are producing at 
present. 

In the case of the synthetic camphor about which the Senator 
wus speaking, they had not started to produce a particle, as I 
understand it. Yet the Senator was willing to give them a 
tariff on the theory that after a while, when they got their 
plant completed, they would produce. 

Mr. REED. Exactly. 

Mr. WHEELER. We have the plants completed, not only one 
plant, but several plants, where people have their money in- 
vested, and they are producing manganese for commercial 
purposes. 

Mr. REED. That is true, but the country’s requirements are 
about 50,000 tons a month, and the utmost they have been able 
to get out in any quantity is about 6,000 tons. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; but if the Senator will review the 
history of the production of copper, the production of zinc, and 
the production of other minerals, he will find that it took 
much longer in developing the processes in use to-day in con- 
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nection with those metals than it took to develop this particular 
process. 

Mr. REED. That is what I am wondering about, because 
during the war we gave oxygen to this industry, and the price 
went up away out of sight. Anything that was called manga- 
nese was tempted into the market then, and in spite of all that 
stimulation and all the duties have been continued since then, 
the figures for the very last year, 1928, show that they were 
able to supply only 6 per cent of the manganese this country 
needed. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; but it was because of the stimulation 
which we gave them during the war that people went to work 
and uncovered these bodies of low-grade ore and high-grade ore, 
= er in to discover these processes which they have now 
ound. 

Mr, REED. Manganese is just like iron, it is found all over 
the United States. If we made up a map to show iron deposits, 
it would have many more black specks on it than appear on the 
map hanging on the wall of the Senate at this time. But, as 
everybody knows, there is not 1 in 25 that is worth owning. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is true, but there is a lot of this low- 
grade manganese that can be developed with this low-grade 
process. I do not think there can be a question of doubt in the 
mind of anybody who has given any study to the matter. 

Mr. REED. I do not doubt that there is a lot of it, but com- 
pare it with the country’s requirements, I do not think it 
amounts to a substantial enough proportion to enable us to build 
up an independent industry. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. NORBECK. I did not hear all the Senator’s remarks, 
but I heard a reference made to a statement on the part of the 
committee in regard to the quantities available in different sec- 
tions of the country. I did not hear the Senator say what in- 
formation he had secured in regard to the deposits in South 
Dakota. 


Mr. REED. I will be glad to answer that. There is a very 
considerable quantity of manganiferous mineral in South Da- 
kota. It occurs in nodules of manganese ore mixed in with sand. 
The stuff itself as first taken out in a steam shovel would prob- 
ably run 1 per cent manganese, and after the sand is sorted away 
in these nodules perhaps it will run 30 per cent. 

They are working on processes of beneficiating that, but no- 
body yet has been able to make a 50 per cent concentrate out of 
that stuff that can be sold at the prices prevailing since the war 
for manganese. You would have to get your price up around 
$50 a ton for 50 per cent concentrate before you could make it 
pay. 

Mr. NORBECK. That was not the question I asked the Sena- 
tor. What I was trying to get at was what he found as to the 
quantity. 

Mr. REED. The quantity is enormous. 

Mr. NORBECK. ‘That is the point exactly. I do not want 
the Senate to get the idea that the quantity in the United 
States is limited. Professor Savage, a very noted man in his 
line, made an exhaustive survey of the situation out there, and 
while I do not know that he went out and solved all the com- 
mercial problems and the manufacturing problems, he reported 
that the quantity was enormous but that it was low-grade ore. 
Therefore the argument of the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
the present tariff has not stimulated production has no bearing 
at all. It misses the point. The present tariff is limited to 
high-grade ore. This stuff has been on the free list all these 
years, and you ask why we do not produce when we have had a 
tariff. We have had no tariff. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Idaho had asked me to yield, 
and I should yield to him first. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator from Kentucky wants to in- 
terrogate the Senator from Pennsylvania on the particular 
matter which he was discussing, I will wait. I want to ask 
his opinion about another phase of the matter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania if it is not true that practically no low-grade ores are 
being imported into the United States in competition with the 
low-grade ores produced here? 

Mr. REED. There is a good deal of manganiferous ore com- 
ing in, but it is bought for its manganese content. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what I referred to. 

Mr. REED. That is, about 115,000 tons last year of ore that 
ran in the twenties was brought in. It came in on the free list 
because it had less than 30 per cent manganese content, and 
that is being used, I think, in making spiegeleisen. It is not a 
very considerable quantity. The tariff experts at my side say 
it is used in making manganese pig. 
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Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
what revenue this item brought in last year? 

Mr. REED. In 1928 the duty collected was $6,007,000. 

Mr. BORAH. The question which I want to present to the 
Senator is why this item was placed on the free list under 
those circumstances. The argument of the Senator in regard 
to the development of the industry might be entirely conclu- 
sive upon that question, and yet the question arises in my 
mind why the raw material going into the manufacture of steel, 
producing a revenue of $6,000,000, should be put upon the free 
list. That phase of it interests me. 

Mr. REED. If we regard it as desirable to impose an excise 
tax of $6,000,000 on the country’s steel production for the pur- 
pose of revenue, that is another matter. But it was not from 
that angle that the committee approached the problem. It means 
a loss in revenue of $6,000,000; that is true. That revenue at 
present is being collected from the consumers of steel in a very 
unequal proportion. The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Bratron] said that it amounted to about 24 cents on a ton of 
steel. That is true as to a ton of ordinary steel such as we see 
in a steel-frame building or ordinary rails on a railway. But 
when we take the special work that we find at a railway frog 
or crossing or the points that we see in the street-railway 
switches or crossings, it is a different matter. Senators may 
have noticed steel of a different color at the point where the 
rails intersect at two streets. It is a lighter and more silvery 
shade. The duty on manganese amounts to about $2 a ton on 
that kind of material, because there is so much more manganese 
used in its production. lt is a very irregular excise tax if we 
are going to look at it from that standpoint. 

Mr. BORAH. As I see it, free raw materials used by indus- 
tries engaged in manufacture provide in a sense double protec- 
tion. They are highly protected in everything that they produce, 
and they are permitted to have their raw material free. There- 
fore, it is in a sense a double protection to them. I do not under- 
stand why those who are using the raw material should not pay 
a reasonable revenue tax. 

Mr. REED. We have approached the matter from the stand- 
point of protection. I, myself, have not given very much thought 
to the question whether particular companies were or were not 
making money. It was a question whether the manufacture or 
production of particular articles was prospering in the United 
States. If the companies are making too much money, let us 
take away the surplus by taxing them. If that is the trouble, 
let us approach it directly and take their profits from them ; but 
let us not penalize the working people of the United States by 
throwing that business to foreign countries instead of giving it 
to the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. It would not throw an ounce of business to a 
foreign country if we would leave it where it was under the old 
law. We had a tariff on it under the old law, and it did not 
have that effect at all. The Senator would not contend for a 
moment that to continue the imposition of the duty as it was 
under the old law would have the effect of turning any business 
to foreign countries? 

Mr. REED. Ob, no; not on manganese. I thought the 
Senator was challenging my general theory upon which a tariff 
bill should be made. On manganese it does not make a bit of 
difference what duty may be applied, because 90 per cent of it 
will be brought in from abroad. If we want to get that revenue 
from the steel industry in that way, leave the duty on man- 
ganese. I think, frankly, the best way to do it is to tax them 
directly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. -The Senator said something about doing 
business with foreigners. Do not the steel companies own the 
mines in the foreign countries and do not they themselves bring 
in the manganese from the foreign countries? 

Mr. REED. I am speaking only from a rather vague recollec- 
tion when I say I think there was a time when the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. owned manganese mines in Cuba. I do not know 
whether it still does or not, but nobody gets manganese to any 
great extent from Cuba. The mines over in the Gold Coast of 
Africa and in India and in the Province of Georgia in Russia, 
so far as I know, are not owned to the slightest extent by any 
American company. 

Mr. BORAH. I think they are owned by the foreign com- 
panies. »Those in Russia I presume are owned by the govern- 
ment. 

Mr. REED. As far as anybody can own anything in Russia 
I presume that is true. 

Mr. BORAH. They are doing very well. I would like to 
suggest to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppie]) and the 
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Senator from Pennsylvania that if they would leave the duty 
where it was under the old law and reduce the metallic content 
to 10 per cent, I think it would be a very practical and fair 
way in which to dispose of the question. ; 

Mr. REED. It would undoubtedly reach that 115,000 tons 
of 20 and 25 per cent ore that is being brought in now. It 
would have that effect. Of course, the people bringing it in 
or using it would protest, but everybody protests when he has 
to pay a tax. I think to raise the duty to 1% cents, which 
really means about 140 per cent ad valorem on the manganese 
content, is going pretty strong, especially where expert opinion 
is divided as to the possibility of creating the industry in the 
United States. An ad valorem tax of 140 per cent is a pretty 
stiff tax. 

Mr. BORAH. Assuming there is a doubt as to whether the 
industry can be developed in the United States. Some believe 
very sincerely from the evidence which has been presented that 
it can be developed and that manganese can be produced in 
such quantity as really to supply the American market. I 
myself do not know. 

Mr. REED. I think the difference of opinion is an honest 
one. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but I do not see why we should take 
away the amount of protection which the infant industry 
receives from levying a reasonable revenue tariff, which is 
incidental protection. If we reduce the content so that it will 
reduce the amount which is now coming in, I think it will afford 
a very reasonable protection, and certainly there is no reason 
why we should take away the protection entirely from the in- 
dustry so long as it is merely a question of whether or not it 
can really be developed. 

Mr. REED. If I could believe, as do my friends on the other 
side of the question, that there was a real chance, not a cer- 
tainty, but a real chance, of developing the industry, I would 
vote with them for the 1-cent duty, although it is 88 per cent 
ad valorem as compared with 140 per cent ad valorem as pro- 
posed by the amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Opprie]. But I can not believe it. I think the weight of opinion 
among the experts is against it. I do not believe we will ever 
develop the industry, but the only effect of the duty is going 
to be to exhaust all that tiny reserve of high-grade ore that is 
remaining in the United States. We will need that desperately 
if we get into another war. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ator permit an inquiry? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is there any precedent for 
levying an ad valorem duty of 88 per cent for revenue purposes? 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator will go back to the old Walker 
tariff, my recollection is that there is a precedent. He will 
find several. The Walker tariff was a revenue tariff. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But is there anything in the 
present law of that character, namely, an ad valorem duty of 
80 per cent, for revenue purposes? 

Mr. REED. I do not know of anything of the sort. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know of any instance of that sort 
myself; but I say that in all fairness here is an industry which 
is seeking to develop. There are those well informed who 
believe it can be developed successfully. Upon that theory, why 
should we take away the incidental protection which arises 
from levying a reasonable revenue tariff? Why turn ont of 
the Treasury of the United States $6,000,000 a year to those 
people who are making 168 per cent and thereby making it 
absolutely impossible for the industry to develop? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there seems to be only one 
question left after the discussion, and that is whether cr not 
there can be a substantial amount of this article produced in 
the United States. We have come down to that question. All 
of those whom I have heard opposing the tariff duty have 
opposed it on the ground that they do not believe there can be 
any substantial supply produced in the United States In 
answer to that I remind Senators that 10 per cent of it is 
being produced now from one mine in one State. That is one 
answer right there in itself. 

In addition to that, we have deposits of manganese aii over 
the United States. We bave, after all of the questions about 
the great experts who differ with regard to the beneficiaticn of 
the product, only the testimony of one man, and the Senator 
read that. I asked who it was. It was Doctor Leith, a geolo- 
gist from the University of Wisconsin. It appears that he is a 
geologist in Wisconsin, who is employed by the steel manufac- 
turers. It appears from his own testimony that he is a stock- 
holder in the Steel Corporation. He is an interested party. 

But here is another proposition. If we should attempt to-day 
to say that only lead mines that have more than a 30 per cent 
metallic content in the ore shall be used we would have hardly 
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any lead produced in the United States. If we should say to-day 
that we would not have any copper deposits in the United 
States except those that had over 30 per cent copper, we would 
not have 1 per cent of the copper mines operating here. If 
we were to say to-day that the commercial zinc mines are only 
those that run over 30 per cent metallic zinc we would not have 
1 per cent of the zine mines operating in the United States, 

In other words, manganese in its crude form is an ore; it is 
not found in the pure metal anywhere, any more than lead is 
found, or zine or copper is found in the pure form. Manga- 
nese is found in the rock, and that rock is called ore; that is 
its native state. Of course, when we talk about 30 per cent 
Manganese ore, we might just as well talk about 30 per cent 
copper ore or 30 per cent zinc ore. Naturally the deposits in 
this country or in any other country that carry a metallic con- 
tent of 30 per cent are unusual. Nature has not deposited 
minerals in that form. They are not deposited in that form in 
India or in Africa or in Russia. 

There is such a thing as hand-sorting ore. When labor is 
cheap cnough, mind you, the producers can have the laborers 
reach in and pick out a piece of rock that has not much mineral 
in it and throw it away. We had to sort gold and silver ores in 
the West when we had to transport them over 60 miles by wagon 
team, because we could not afford to ship anything except high- 
grade ore. However, in the case of manganese ore that runs 
a 10 per cent metallic content to hire men to reach in and pick 
out the chunks of rock that apparently have not any manganese 
in them and throw them away is an operation the cost of which 
in the United States is prohibitive. That is all there is to it. 
We can not mine in that way, but they can mine in that way 
in India. If we could hire miners in the manganese mines at 
the rate of 1 cent an hour, we could hand sort manganese and 
concentrate it at 30 per cent ore; but we can not concentrate 
in this country where we have to pay miners at the rate of $5 
for eight hours’ work. The producers can do that in Brazil, 
they can do it in Africa, and they are doing it, because the 
labor there is so cheap that the human element amounts to 
nothing. 

Opponents of this duty say that the manganese industry has 
not grown under the tariff of 1 cent. Of course it has not 
grown under that tariff, because those who placed the tariff of 
1 cent on manganese, and then limited it to ore containing 30 
per cent manganese content knew that we could not produce 
any 30 per cent manganese ore in this country in its raw state. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 


Mr. NORRIS. I am anxious to get the idea of the Senator 
from Nevada as to what the tariff duty should be. I think there 
are a great many of us who are impressed with the idea that 
we can not vote for the pending amendment because we think 
the rate provided therein is higher than is justified. It is higher 
than the existing law, being an increase of 50 per cent, as I 
understand. I am anxious and I think other Senators are 
anxious to get the idea of the Senator from Nevada. Assuming, 
to begin with, for the sake of argument, that there should be a 
tariff on manganese, and that we should reduce the 30 per cent 
content to a 10 per cent content, or something like that, what 
rate of tariff ought the industry to have? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Nebraska when we take the tariff which we have on lead and 
on zine and metals of that kind, it is limited to the zinc content 
or the lead content above 10 per cent. As I have already stated, 
the ordinary copper mines of the country never have over 3 per 
cent of metallic copper in all. It is very rarely that we ever find 
over 5 or 6 per cent lead in the rock itself. So it is as to zinc. 
In other words, nature, as is shown by the experience of the 
ages, has regulated the value of these minerals by the amount 
found in existence; and it is one of the remarkable things of 
nature that we find the most iron, and next we find, we will say, 
lead, and then zinc, then copper or copper and zinc, and so on. 
But notwithstanding all we have heard about rich mines and 
bonanza mines, 90 per cent of the mines of the world come very 
close to the percentage of mineral in the rock. I do not think 
that the tariff on manganese ore—and that is what this is; it is 
not on manganese itself, because it is on the content of the 
rock—would give any protection whatever unless it excluded 
those characters of ore that come in contact with our ore, and 
our ordinary ores do not run over 10 per cent manganese con- 
tent. That is where I would limit it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Nevada 


will permit me, I desire to say that so far as I know there 
would be no objection to fixing that limitation, which seems to 
be conceded to be fair, but then we come to the question of what 
should be the tariff rate, 
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Mr. PITTMAN. I frankly state that I am far more inter- 
ested in the part of the amendment of the junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Oppie] that deals with the contents of the ore 
than I am with the rate on the ore. I do not believe it would 
amount to anything if we should make the duty 100 per cent 
and limit it to 30 per cent manganese ore, because we have not 
30 per cent manganese ore any more than we have 30 per cent 
lead ore or 30 per cent copper ore. We are dealing with ores. 
Most Members of the Senate do not know we are dealing with 
ores. They think we are dealing with metallic manganese. 
The wording of the bill refers to manganeSe of which the 
metallic contents are in excess of 30 per cent. 

The metallic contents of what? Of ore, of the thing as it 
appears in nature ; and it does not contain a 30 per cent metallic 
content except in rare instances. We find gold mines here and 
there throughout the world that for a short period of time will 
run a thousand dollars a ton in gold value; but I say that 99 
per cent of the gold mines of the world to-day do not run over 
$15 a ton in gold. Nature has deposited the mineral in that 
way. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Nevada? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator if the limitation 
as to content were reduced from 30 per cent to 10 per cent and 
the rate fixed at 1 cent, would that be satisfactory to him? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am going to support the amendment of 
the junior Senator from Nevada to make the rate 1% cents. 
There have been expressions here by Senators who favor main- 
taining the duty as it is and who realize that the limitation of 
30 per cent is destructive of the whole industry. Personally, so 
far as I am concerned, I should be very happy if the Senate 
would let the rate stay where it is, although I should like to 
see the increased duty provided. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it would be better, Mr, President, to 
fix the limit as to metallic content at 10 per cent and provide a 
duty of 1 cent a pound straight through and not add the half 
cent. 

Mr. PITTMAN. 
administration, 


Mr. SMOOT. It would be easier of administration; and not 
only that, but we should know then that the foreign producers 
could not mix ore abroad and bring it in here at 19% per cent 
and then get 114 cents a pound. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then, too, it would be in accord with the 
tariff we have heretofore put on other ores. We do not put 
a tariff on the metals; we put a tariff on the ores. That is 
what we are talking about. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I do not see the 
Senator from Ohio or the Senator from Pennsylvania in the 
Chamber. I should like to know what their attitude would 
be concerning such an amendment as that suggested by the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand the Senator from Pennsylvania 
himself stated that if we are going to make the change he would 
prefer to have a duty of 1 cent, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but I did not understand 
him to withdraw his opposition, 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know that he has withdrawn his oppo- 
sition even to that, but there is no doubt that a majority of 
the Senate is in favor of that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Perhaps the Senator from Ohio, 
now occupying the chair, will signify his views with respect to 
that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess). The Senator from 
Ohio is not convinced that there ought to be a duty of any sort. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I do not think we get unani- 
mous consent for this proposition, but with the attitude taken 
by the Senator from Utah, who is certainly familiar with this 
subject, having been on the committee itself, I do not think we 
will have any trouble in agreeing on that basis. Let the duty 
stand as it is, but have it apply to the kind of ores produced 
in this country. That is about all there is to it. 

So far as the testimony is concerned, we have the testimony 
of two men here; that is all. We have the testimony of Mr. 
Adkerson on the one hand and the testimony of Doctor Leith 
on the other hand. Let us see how those two men stand: Mr. 
Adkerson for years was in the Government employ in the 
Bureau of Mines, where he was engaged in studying this 
direct question. He then became a member of the Tariff Com- 
mission, and, as such, studied this direct question. Later on, 
in 1927, I think it was, he was appointed by the Tariff Com- 


I like that better. It would be easier of 
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mission to make a study of this particular question, and his 
evidence is here and it is absolutely contradictory of the 
evidence of Doctor Leith. He states that there is plenty of 
ore of a grade in this country that can be beneficiated and 
that there are processes—and he uses the word “simple”; 
simple processes—that will beneficiate it. 

Doctor Leith, according to Adkerson’s testimony, visited the 
great Cuyuna iron-ore fields and turned those fields down; he 
said they could not produce iron ore, but they are now produc- 
ing millions of tons of it. 

All of us remember when the cyanide process came in for 
beneficiating gold and silver ores. Next came the flotation 
process, which is only a process of segregating the mineral 
from the rock. In the first place, the cyanide process dissolves 
the mineral particles in the rock and they drop to the bottom 
of the tank. Then they took another process by which they 
put oil in water and agitated it and the oil formed little 
particles or little floats around which minute pieces of the 
mineral collected, and the rock would sink to the bottom and 
the mineral float off the top. We have a mineral flotation 
process by which the manganese mineral is floated out of the 
dissolved solution over the top. Adkerson says it is a success; 
Bradley says it is a success; Fitch says it is a success; Lake, 
a great geologist, says it is a success. 

In answer to them we have this one witness, who was hired 
by the Steel Institute on behalf of the Steel Corporation, who 
admitted he is a stockholder in it; and he comes here and 
says he does not think it is a success. Yet it is a commercial 
success. He says it is a laboratory success, but not a commer- 
cial success; but in the face of that there is a process in Mon- 
tana that is to-day producing 10 per cent of manganese ore 
which is used in ferromanganese in the steel industry, and 
there are numerous other companies ready to start in with that 
process. Suppose they never produce over 40 per cent or 30 
per cent of the quantity used in this country; it is a case in 
which we have got to give encouragement to them, particularly 
when the ore coming in competition with the domestic product 
comes from countries such as India and Africa and Brazil 
where human labor costs about only 1 cent an hour. It is 
intolerable to think about it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is intolerable to think about it. To my 
mind, the opposition is based upon unintelligent selfishness; 
that is all. 

If there is anything on God’s earth that has turned people 
thoughtlessly, I may say, against tariff duties for protection, 
it has been the selfish, narrow-minded, unintelligent opposition 
of those who have been the beneficiaries of this institution from 
the very beginning against having the production of the raw 
material considered as an industry in any way whatever. Why, 
they say to us that this duty taxes the American people to the 
extent of $6,000,000. They do not stop to think that they are 
taxing the American people, under the provisions of the same 
tariff act, over $600,000,000 for their profit on steel. That is 
the comparison. 

They say that this industry will employ a few men, while 
their industry employs a whole lot of men. What difference 
does that make? The men who are employed get only their 
four or five dollars a day, the same as the men who are em- 
ployed in the mines of the West get their four or five dollars 
a day. They want all the prosperity concentrated in the 
manufacturing sections. They do not want any opportunity for 
those who must delve in the mines of this country and on the 
farms of this country to have their raw materials treated as a 
legitimate industry of this country. It is that selfishness, that 
attitude, that has caused some in this Chamber possibly to 
be actuated by prejudice rather than by reason, 

As I have said before, I hope I shall never become prejudiced 
in this matter. I hope that their selfishness will not breed in 
me a similar selfishness; and yet I realize that human nature 
is human nature, and that when you are being unjustly treated 
it is hard not yourself to go to an unjust extreme. In this 
case, I think the whole matter could be settled if the junior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre] would accept that suggestion 
and let it go. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Rerep] and some other Members have tried to point 
out to the Senate that we have made no progress with reference 
to the production of manganese ore. Let me read from a letter 
which I received a short time ago from the president of the 
Butte Copper & Zinc Co., with offices in New York. 

The president of this company, Mr. A. J. Seligman, says: 

As a resident of Montana from 1860 to 1900 and as a holder of con- 
siderable mining interests in the West, I am greatly interested in the 
mining industry, and especially am I interested in the development of 
manganese, ‘Therefore I am taking this opportunity to present to you 
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some facts on the manganese industry, which I trust may be of help to 
you in case of a fight on the floor of the Senate. 

I am the president of the Butte Copper & Zinc Co., of Butte City, 
Mont. At the time of the armistice we were producing for the benefit 
of the Government, having entirely discontinued our zine operations, 
500 tons of 38 per cent manganese ore per day, or at the rate of 180,000 
tons a year, and, had our mining facilities been adequate, could have 
greatly increased this. The above was at least one-fifth of the United 
States’ requirements, as I remember it, and refutes absolutely the state- 
ment of the steel companies that we can produce only 5 per cent of 
America’s needs, For some time after the war we could not receive a 
living price for the manganese and could not ship. The Domestic Man- 
ganese & Development Co., of Butte, erected a plant to beneficiate the 
product and bring it up from 38 per cent to 55 per cent or more 
metallic manganese. After a great deal of trouble, caused by the refusal 
of the steel companies (who have always sought to throttle us) to offer 
a decent price, they at last secured contracts which, while very low, 
enabled them to earn a little money. 

Up until the action of the Finance Committee pvtting manganese on 
the free list, we were shipping them approximately 350 tons per day, 
or at the rate of 120,000 tons per year—over 10 per cent of the United 
States requirements—and we could greatly increase the above if we had 
the orders. Due to this action we have within the last few days been 
forced to reduce our shipments to them to approximately 250 tons per 
day, owing to a contract cancellation they received from one of their 
cugtomers. 

This again refutes the 5 per cent of the steel companies’ brief, and 
you must remember this does not take in Philipsburg, Mont., or any 
other of the manganese properties in 32 States of the Union nor the 
beneficiation processes on low-grade manganese and iron ores now going 
in Minnesota. 

I am absolutely convinced that, with a living price for manganese, 
we could immediately produce from one-fourth to one-half of the re- 
quirements of the United States, and in time, with improvements in 
the beneficiation processes, much more than this. It hag been the 
selfish policy of the steel interests, by refusing to pay a fair price for 
American manganese, which has kept the production down and not the 
lack of manganese ore. The steel people carefully refrain from mention- 
ing the additional cost per ton of steel due to the 1-cent tariff. It is 
extremely small, only 16 cents per ton. The one-half cent increase will 
mean only 8 cents additional. 

The effect of the passage of this measure putting manganese ore on 
the free list will mean the absolute throttling of this industry. Not a 
manganese mine in America can operate. Many men will be thrown out 
of employment, and one of the most vital factors in America’s needs 
in case of trouble (which we trust will never occur) will be destroyed, 
and could not be placed in shape to help the Nation in time for any 
benefit. It is a cruel and wanton act, done to satisfy the greed of the 
steel industries who, while fighting for the removal of the tariff on 
manganese ore, are at the same time fighting for increased rates on 
their finished products. 

We have shipped, so far, about 250,000 tons of manganese ore, which 
should refute critics’ attacks as to resources, and we have large reserves, 
both developed and probable, as shown by the reports of the Anaconda 
engineers. What our one company (one of many) has done, is doing, 
and can do, should of itself utterly disprove the statements made in 
the steel company’s brief as to American manganese production. 

I certainly hope that this iniquitous action of the Finance Committee 
will be defeated on the floor of the Senate. 

If you desire further information, will be pleased to furnish same. 

Very sincerely yours, 
A. J. SELIGMAN, 
President Butte Copper & Zine Co. 


Mr. President, all of us who live in mining sections know that 
mining engineers and experts can be obtained to testify on 
either side of almost any proposition, but the fact remains that 
here are men who are actually producing manganese, and they 
themselves tell us exactly what they are doing and what they 
can do if they are given this tariff. 

I have in my hand the statement that was made at the Second 
Annual Convention of the American Manganese Producers’ Asso- 
ciation by Mr. John H. Cole. Mr. Cole represents the Domestic 
Manganese & Development Co., of Butte. He said: 


On February 15 of this year we started one of our kilns and since 
that time we have been operating continuously. For the past six weeks 
we have been in full production with a 2-kiln operation and sincerely 
hope to continue at this rate for the remainder of the year. Since Feb- 
ruary 15 of this year we have shipped 19,000 tons, and if nothing 
unforeseen happens, our total production for this year will be 43,000 
tons. However, we are equipped to produce and to ship 70,000 to 75,000 
tons per year of manganese ore, which will analyze 56 per cent man- 
ganese and higher, provided a market can be secured. 

I was interested in reading recently of a contract which it is reported 
was signed by the United States Steel Corporation with the Russian Gov- 
ernment for what was considered by the newspapers as a tremendous 
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tonnage of ore. It might interest you, gentlemen, to know that I am 
confident that if given a firm contract, a fair price, and the protection 
of a tariff, we could fill the minimum requirements of this contract with 
our present equipment, and we could fill the maximum of this contract 
upon three months’ notice. 


Mr. President, there is the president of another manganese 
concern who states unequivocally that he can now produce the 
minimum amount required by the contract that was supposed to 
have been signed, and that upon three months’ notice he could 
produce the maximum amount. 

It is important to state, on no less authority than the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., that a successful flotation process has been worked 
out which promises applicable to the low-grade carbonate ores, which 
process will allow us to offer to the American market a product contain- 
ing more than 60 per cent manganese and less than 7 per cent silica, 
with the added result of increasing many times the known reserve of 
carbonate ores in this district. 

With the high freight rate from Montana to the consuming centers 
of the East, the tariff makes the difference between our success and 
failure. The situation which confronts us at the present time in 
Washington, with our product on the free list, is a serious one indeed, 
and it does not take an expert to figure the way our business will go. 
This state of affairs must change if we are allowed to operate after 
our present contracts are filled, and I for one have every confidence 
that justice will prevail and the protection requested in Senator 
OppIr’s amendment will be forthcoming. 


Mr. President, I am only going to call the attention of the 
Senate to these two, as the statement of Mr. Daly, of the Ana- 
conda Co., has already been put in the Recorp, and likewise 
statements from other producers in Montana. There is not a 
question of a doubt in my mind but that if the manganese pro- 
ducers of this country could be given the tariff they desire 
they would be able in a very short time to supply the needs of 
American industry. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WHEELER. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. As I understand the proposition, the protec- 
tion desired is protection for low-grade ore—— 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; that is true; but they desire it on the 
higher grades also. 

Mr. BLAINE. That being the only manganese production 
there is in this country, the idea is to give protection to the 
domestic production. Why should not that be done without at 
the same time increasing the tariff on the manganese ore that is 
not produced in this country? 

Mr. WHEELER. There is some high-grade manganese pro- 
duced in this country. 

Mr. BLAINE. But that is not the main supply. That is a 
very limited thing. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. Have we not the same proposition with re- 
spect to zinc? The producers of zinc, as I understand, do not 
ask for an increased tariff on the high-grade ore. What they 
are asking is an increased tariff on the low-grade ore, of which 
there are quantities in America yet unproduced. Have we not 
exactly the same situation, and do not the same reasons apply 
to the two propositions? 

Mr. WHEELER. The American producers of manganese, of 
course, would like the cent-and-a-half duty on high-grade man- 
ganese; but I think I am stating the matter correctly when I 
say that they would be more interested in seeing a tariff placed 
on the low-grade manganese than they would in seeing it raised 
upon the high-grade manganese. . 

Mr. BLAINE. If I may ask the Senator another question, is 
there any justification for an increased tariff on the higher 
grade? The idea is to protect the industry that we have and 
that we can develop, and that is the low-grade ore industry. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not an engineer, and I should have 
to take the word of the men who produce the material and who 
have written to me with reference to it. As I say, they all of 
course have asked for a tariff of 1144 cents, as proposed in the 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Opp1e]}. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What percentage of the ore imported is 
low-grade manganese, and what percentage of the ore imported 
is higher grade? 

Mr. WHEELER. I would not be able to give the Senator 
those figures offhand. Possibly some other Senator can. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to his colleague? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am able to give the information 
as to the low-grade ore. One hundred thousand tons of ore 
carrying manganese were admitted free last year. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What proportion is that of the whole? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The total consumption is about 
800,000 tons. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The reason why I asked the question is that 
I think there is no doubt in the world that the manganese people 
are at least entitled to protection on the low-grade ore which 
they are now mining and in position to furnish. I am not 
enough of a chemist or metallurgist to know whether or not, if 
the higer-grade ore were excluded through a tariff the low-grade 
ore would be of such a quality as to take its place. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, the big bulk of the ore, as I 
understand it, coming into the country, is more or less lows 
grade ore, and comes in competition with the American man- 
ganese. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There being an importation of 600,000 tons 
altogether, and only 100,000 of the low-grade, that constitutes 
only about one-sixth of the total imports. 

Mr. WHEELER. It does not make any particular difference, 
as I see it, how much high grade is imported or how much low 
grade is imported, because of the fact that after it is beneficiated 
it all becomes high-grade ore. The reason why they want this 
tariff down below the 30 per cent, as I understand, is that they 
are shipping it in under 30 per cent, just under 30 per cent, or 
mixing it with something else so as to get it in under that sched- 
ule. I do not know that it is necessary to mix it, but they are 
doing it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Any ore that comes in with less than 30 per 
cent manganese content comes in free of duty, under the law. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The only object of mixing it would be—— 

Mr. WHEELER. To lower the grade. 

Mr. BARKLEY. To lower the grade and get it in free, but I 
imagine that the process of mixing in order to cheat che Govern- 


ment would cost as much as the saving in tariff. 
Mr. WHEELER. No; it would not cost particularly, because 


they would not have to mix the poorest grade. They would only 
have to knock down a lot more rock and bring it in. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as I understand it, it does 
not make any difference whether it is high grade or low grade, 
the quality of manganese derived from the ore in America is 
the same as the quality of manganese derived from the foreign 
ore. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct; that is, after it has been 
put through different processes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. After it has been processed. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. So that the ore produced in America, after 
it is processed, is just as good for the uses of the steel industry 
as the product which is imported, except that the foreign prod- 
uct is richer. 

Mr. WHEELER. There is no question about it at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
there, I will state that one or two of the witnesses who testified 
before the subcommittee on that point directly disputed that 
statement, and said that, tariff or no tariff, for purposes of cer- 
tain kinds of steel, they were required to use the imported 
manganese because of its quality. 

Mr. WHEELER. There is not a particle of truth in that 
statement, in my judgment, and I think every producer of man- 
ganese in this country, and everybody who knows anything 
about manganese in this country, would testify that American 
manganese, after it has been beneficiated, and after you get it 
up to a certain percentage, is just as good manganese as any 
manganese that is produced in any- country in the world. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That did not prove to be true during the 
war, when the American manganese was bringing five times the 
normal price for it, because of the reduction of imports. There 
were many complaints as to the quality of steel that was being 
produced on account of the inferior quality of manganese. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think manganese is manganese, regardless 
of where it is produced, just the same as gold is gold, or silver 
is silver, or iron is iron. Of course, some manganese may be 
better for one thing than another, but generally speaking, our 
manganese is as well suited for sweetening steel as any other. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, what I would like to know 
from the Senator from Kentucky; if I might ask in the time of 
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the Senator from Montana, is what percentage of this high- 
grade manganese that can not be mined in America comes in 
each year? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not able to give the proportion be- 
cause the witness on the stand did not testify as to that. He 
said for their purposes they would have to have the imported 
manganese, regardless of what we did with the tariff. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What I would like to know is, If there is 
a certain kind of manganese, very rich manganese, what per- 
centage of manganese of that character is needed in the steel 
business? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, there are other minerals in all 
this ore besides manganese. There is a certain quantity of 
silica—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; but I am referring to manganese. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is a certain amount of silica in the 
ore, and the quality of it depends on the amount of silica and 
other extraneous products contained in it, and also the cost of 
processing the raw ore depends a good deal on the amount of 
silica and other extraneous matter which has to be eradicated. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not think the statement of that steel 
man was altogether fair. If he said there were certain kinds 
of steel in the production of which a very rich manganese was 
demanded, he certainly should have shown the proportion of 
the manganese imported was represented by that character 
of manganese. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It was not necessarily incumbent upon him 
to state that. If he were telling the truth—and I have no 
reason to doubt it—without regard to a tariff on manganese, 
for the purposes of his particular institution, they would be 
required to import manganese. I do not know how much of 
the total he uses. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I hardly think his statement was fair. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator will have to give it such 
credit as it is entitled to. 

Mr. TYDINGS. We are here to pass a tariff bill. We could 
let the kind of manganese we could not produce in America 
come in free of duty. Unless the man will specify the kind of 
manganese to which he refers we must consider manganese as 
a whole, but if he comes here and says that there are certain 
kinds of manganese which we can not produce in America, 
he certainly ought to state to what extent it is needed and 
what the definition of that manganese is, in order that we can 


take care of our western deposits. 
Mr. PITTMAN rose. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am going to yield the 
floor in just a moment. I ask to have inserted in the REcorp 
a telegram which I received from Leslie L. Savage in con- 
nection with this manganese item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tucson, Ariz., October 29, 1929. 
Hon. Burton K. WHEELER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Senior Buck's brief states but 5 per cent of 850,000 tons annual 
requirements come from domestic manganese ores. Commerce Depart- 
ment shows 40 per cent of importations from Russia. Forty per cent 
of 95 per cent of 850,000, or 323,000 tons. I understand that Bethle- 
hem make an absolutely net profit of more than $10 on each ton so 
imported through its manufacture into and sale of ferro; that this profit 
is in addition to Leonard Buck’s profit on each ton imported. We 
wonder if son, Leonard Buck, under examination might divulge perti- 
nent information or if his corporation’s income-tax statement might shed 
further light in view of their claim that the existing duty cost steel 
companies some eight million a year. 

LESLIB L. SAVAGE. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, in concluding I want to say 
that, however this tariff may affect other States, if the tariff 
is taken off this item, it certainly is going to shut down some 
of the industries in Montana, and some of the industries out- 
side of my State, and it is going to throw out of employment 
a lot of men. 

A few days ago the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REep] 
stood in his place and reprimanded the so-called coalition be- 
cause of the fact that we were not interested in the laboring 
man. These mills in the city of Butte, and at other places in 
the State of Montana, are employing a large number of men. 
If the tariff is taken off manganese, it will throw them out of 
employment without a question of doubt. The Steel Trust, 
which does have to buy this product, is going over to Russia 
and doing the identical thing the Senator from Pennsylvania 
complained about Mr. Ford doing when he was taking his plants 
to some other country and giving employment to men in Ireland 
and in Germany and in some other place, 
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Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I want to ask the Senator when these mines 
started in operation; was it since the tariff act of 1922 was 
enacted? 

Mr. WHEELER. Some of them were started during the 
war; most of them were started during the war. After the 
war most of them closed down, and after the tariff act came 
into operation they started up. 

Mr. BLACK. They did cease operating after the war? 

Mr. WHEELER. They practically ceased completely after 
the war. I think perhaps a few miners were employed there, 
but the great bulk of them had to stop. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, let me remind my 
colleague that in Phillipsburg a very high grade of manganese 
is produced, sometimes referred to as “chemical manganese,” 
which is used in dry batteries. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That commands a price about 
three times the price of the ordinary manganese, and those 
mines were operated to some extent after the war, and prior to 
the enactment of the act of 1922. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, to what extent does the 
Anaconda Copper Co. own these manganese ores in Montana? 

Mr. WHEELER. They do not own any of them in Phillips- 
burg. My understanding is—I am not sure about it—that in 
Phillipsburg the Anaconda Co. does not own any of them at all. 
In Butte they do not own the Butte Copper & Zinc Co. They 
do own mines in the city of Butte, and the Anaconda Co. does 
produce manganese in their mines. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am led to ask that question because of the 
fact that recently the organization of American Manganese Pro- 
ducers, who have been quite active in lobbying here for this 
tariff, gave a banquet here in the city of Washington to which 
we were all invited. I did not accept the invitation, or attend. 
A newspaper made the statement that all of the expenses of 
this organization which was maintained here in Washington, 
including the banquet referred to, were being met by the 
Anaconda Copper Co., and also by the New Jersey Zine Co., 
which is interested in spiegeleisen, because of the hope that if 
manganese were given a tariff so high that it would limit or 
restrict or prohibit importations, spiegeleisen, which it manu- 
factured, would be used as a substitute for manganese. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think that the statement made by the 
Senator is entirely erroneous, although I am not in close 
enough touch with the American manganese people to be able 
to give him the information. I think I can say that there is 
not anything in what the Senator says. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It was a matter of common rumor at the 
time of this occurrence. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not know about it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A Baltimore newspaper, I think, carried 
quite a story to the effect that this was all being cooked up by 
the Anaconda Copper Co., assisted by the New Jersey Zinc Co. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I happened to preside as toastmaster at 
the banquet to which the Senator refers. 

I am surprised that the able Senator from Kentucky would 
try to draw a red herring across the trail made by the steel 
interests. The Senator may not be doing it wittingly, but if 
in his efforts to defeat the tariff on manganese, he succeeds, 
peons of praise will go up from the steel interests, whose 
profits are enormous. They are willing to accept gratuities 
from the Government in the way of a high protective tariff, 
but when that same law is invoked to grant the miners of this 
country an opportunity to share in a modest way in the boun- 
ties, they object. I repel the insinuation that Mr. Daly or the 
Anaconda Mining Co.—so far as I know—had anything to do 
with the expenses of the banquet. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That statement was made in some of the 
newspapers, and it was common rumor here at the time it 
occurred. 

I absccve the Senator from Arizona of ever trying to draw a 
red herring across anybody’s trail, but whenever he suggests 
that I am rushing to the defense of the steel interests I offer 
only the evidence of yesterday’s proceedings in this body, where 
I led the fight, in my feeble way, to reduce the tariff on pig 
iron out of which the steel interests make large profits, at least 
to that extent. I am not actuated by any prejudice either in 
favor of or against the steel interests. 

As I said in the very beginning, I am actuated in my position 
on this manganese item by its own position, independent eco- 
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nomically and as a matter of just deserts. I am not concerned 

about its effect on steel. 

I will not resent the Senator’s resentment at my hasty flying 
to the relief of the Steel Trust. 

Mr. ASHURST. I said the Senator did it unwittingly if he 
did it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think I am doing it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me at this point commend the fight the 
Senator made yesterday. I sat behind him and I was proud to 
follow his leadership. But I do not like to follow a leader who 
goes only halfway. I do not like to follow a leader who goes 
halfway and, when the shots fall hard and fast and thick, 
begins to beat a retreat. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not posing as a leader, I will say to 
the Senator from Arizona, But as to every item in this tariff 
bill I vote for or against, I will vote as a matter of principle, 
and I am not actuated now, and I will not be actuated here- 
after, by the question of whether I have in my State a few 
bucketfuls of the material on which we are about to act in 
reference to the tariff. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator then does not refer to Arizona, 
because we have more than a few bucketfuls. Arizona can 
supply not only bucketfuls 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Carloads. 

Mr. ASHURST. Trainloads. If the steel interests will keep 
hands off, the manganese industry will prosper. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator for his commendation, 
but I will say that if the Steel Trust ever had its grip on the 
manganese industry it was when we put a tariff on it six or 
seven years ago, undertaking by law to take the grip of the 
Steel Trust off of the manganese industry. But we find that 
during those seven years domestic production has gradually 
gone down and importations have gradually increased, because, 
as I believe, we are utterly incapable by any process either now 
or hereafter of producing even 20 per cent of the amount of 
manganese we need, Even during the war, when there was no 
manganese coming in to speak of by reason of the limitation on 
shipping and by virtue of war conditions, when the price was 
five times as much as it was anywhere else in the world, cither 
before or since, we were able to produce only 20 per cent of our 
domestic consumption; so how can we hope in the future to 
increase it? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the point 
of order. 

Mr. FYDINGS. There is so much confusion in the Chamber 
we can not hear what the Senator from Arizona and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky are saying. [Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana has the 
floor. 

Mr. WHEELER. As to what the Senator from Kentucky 
charged with reference to a banquet over which the Senator 
from Arizona presided I have no knowledge. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not make the charge. 

Mr. WHEELER. It was an unfair insinuation, in my judg- 
ment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If it was unfair, it was the public press and 
not myself that was unfair. I simply asked the Senator if it 
was true. If the Senator says it was not true, I accept his 
word. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am saying to the Senator from Kentucky 
that I have not any knowledge with reference to it. I am quite 
confident that it was not true, because I did not hear the rumor 
which the Senator said was current around the Capitol, and 
I do not know of anyone else who heard it except the Senator 
from Kentucky. But I certainly hope that the Senator from 
Kentucky does not believe, because of the fact that the Anaconda 
Co. was interested in it, that it would be any reason why I 
would be in favor of it. That has not been in accord with my 
actions in the past. I do not think they would give me credit 
for going out of my way to do something for them which I did 
not think was fair to the country generally. 

Mr. BARKLEY. With that statement I am in entire accord. 
There is no man on the floor of the Senate for whom I have 
greater respect than the Senator from Montana, or for whose 
political and intellectual integrity I have a higher regard. I 
did not mean to insinuate in any way that the Senator could 
be actuated by any such facts. I merely inquired of the 
Senator whether the rumor or the statements of the press were 
true in order that we might weigh the question of whether 
their interest was selfish or otherwise. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the Senator from Kentucky 
that neither the Anaconda Co. nor any of. their representatives 
have ever urged me to vote for a tariffon manganese. There has 
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been an organization here headed by Mr. Adkerson. I think 
he visited my office on at least two different occasions. But 
the people who have taken it up with me have been the miners 
of Montana, the president of the Butte Copper & Zinc Co., 
which, I understand, has no connection with the Anaconda 
Co. Another concern over at Phillipsburg has written to me 
in connection with it. People in the State of Virginia have 
written to me about it. People in the State of Massachusetts 
have written to me about it. The only reason why I have 
taken an interest in it is because of the fact that I feel they 
= en to a tariff if any tariff on anything is ever justi- 
able. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I have discussed the situation 
with Senators on both sides of the Chamber. I have discussed 
the rates with a number of Senators and I am of the opinion, 
after studying the matter carefully, that a change in percent- 
age of content will be more advantageous than an increase in 
the rate and will stand a better chance of being adopted by the 
Senate. Therefore I ask permission to withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senator 
from Nevada withdraws his amendment. 

Mr. ODDIE. I now move to perfect the text on page 56, 
paragraph 302, line 23, by striking out “thirty” and inserting 
“ten,” so that the paragraph would read: 


Manganese ore or concentrates containing in excess of 10 per cent 


of metallic manganese, 1 cent per pound on metallic manganese 
contained therein. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have two tables here which 
I want to have inserted in the Recorp, with an introductory 
explanation in each case, made by Mr. H. E. Miles, who is 
president of the Fair Tariff League. First, I ask to insert as 
a part of my remarks the preliminary article prefacing the 
table entitled “What the Pennsylvania Manufacturers Get 
from the Tariff,” and the accompanying table. 

The table contains a list of 64 articles included in the tariff 
and an analysis somewhat in detail showing the rate under 
existing law and the rate proposed by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, giving in each case the cost to the consumer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement and table are as follows: 


WHAT PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS GET FROM THE TARIFF 
(Fair Tariff League, H. E. Miles, chairman) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 31, 1929. 

Pennsylvania manufacturers gain annufilly from the present tariff 
$1,376,000,000. ‘This costs consumers at retail approximately $2,752,- 
000,000. 

During the seven years’ life of the present tariff it has given Penn- 
sylvania manufacturers $4,991,000,000, costing consumers approximately 
$10,000,000,000. 

To take an example, Pennsylvania stcel makers charged $2.80 to-day 
per hundred for steel bars, against $1.21 in continental Europe, or two 
and one-third times as much. They charge 57 per cent more than 
England's price, which is $1.79. 

For 25 years, ever since their consolidations, our steel makers have 
made us pay for our steel as if it were made in Europe and had paid 
ocean freight and all the tariff. 

The net income of one Pennsylvania steel company for the three 
months ending September 1 last were $53,354,320. This shows whether 
the tariff is for the workingman or for his employers. 

The steel tariff has cost the public many billions of dollars over and 
above honest protection. Pennsylvania has gotten the bulk of the tariff 
profit. 

Using precisely the same methods as the Senate Finance Committee 
does in computing tariff rates and having the computations made by 
one of the most capable men in this field in the Government employ, 
we find that upon Pennsylvania products, free and dutiable combined, 
the average tariff rate in Pennsylvania's 62 principal industzies as 
listed in the census is 19.5 per cent, which the Senate bill increases 
to 22.7 per cent. 

The dutiable products only carry an average rate of 21.1 per cent, 
which the Senate bill lifts to 24.6 per cent. 

The per cent of factory wages to factory selling prices is only 19.2 
per cent. 

The average rate on women’s clothing is 64.2 per cent, which the 
Senate bill raises to 71.6 per cent. 

On wooler goods the Senate lifts the rate from 52 per cent to 69 per 
cent. On glass, from 54 per cent to 69 per cent. On shirts, from 37.5 
per cent to 51.5 per cent. 

For 60 years the tariff has been written by the manufacturers of the 
Northeastern States at the expense of the rest of the country. 


1929 


New Jersey gets $713,000,000 out of the tariff, costing consumers 
$1,426,000,000. Massachusetts gets more than New Jersey. New York 
gets more than Pennsylvania. 

What some collect others must pay. 
and South are bled white. 
Wisconsin loses 
Kansas loses 
Nebraska loses 
Minnesota loses 


South Dakota loses_ 
Iowa loses 


And look at the South: 


Georgia loses 
Texas loses 


The farm States of the West 
Very careful calculations show that— 


, 000, 000 

83, 000, 000 
65, 000, 000 
123; 000, 000 
31, 000, 000 
119, 000, 000 


109, 000, 000 
165, 000, 000 

This is sectionalism of the worst sort, pocket picking inside the 
family—the East befooling the West and South with fancy talk and 
legalized robbery, and it befouls legislation. 

As said the Supreme Court of the United States: “To lay with one 
hand the power of the Government on the property of the citizen and 
with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid private 
enterprise and build up favorite fortunes is none the less robbery be- 
cause it is done under the forms of law and is called taxation.” 

It is doubtful if the Nation ever had a newly awakened sentiment in 
a legislative body more necessary and hopeful than the Senate coalition 
of to-day, which is more determined every hour to make the tariff honest 
and equitable. 
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What the tariff gives her poe = ya be added to their prices 
as far as possible 
In 62 industries, 86.4 per cent of the State’s total 
production 
All industries, assuming same rates for remaining 13.6 
I i iicsiesar cine sncceertcstnessdaniarenstebinienintnensapivensanisaaianiaiaaidantitels 
Cost to consumers if added to prices. 


Senate bill: 
On above 86.4 per cent of production____ 
On total production 
To cost consumers 


$1, 186, 000, 000 
1, 376, 000, 000 
2, 752, 000, 000 


1, 381, 000, 000 
1, 601, 000, 000 
3; 202° 000, 000 


== SES 


Senate increase 225, 000, 000 
Costing consumers 450, 000, 000 


The responsibility of Congress in voting these sums is the same, 
whether the grants are added to prices in full or less. 
Per cent 
and dutiable average . Senate bill 


Dutiable only 21. 1| Senate bill 

Per cent of wages to factory selling prices, 19.2. 

Of 62 industries only 4 are unprotected—petroleum refining, coke, 
newspapers, and cement. 

President Grundy, Pennsylvania Manufacturers Association, in a recent 
campaign : “ Pennsylvanians! Because you have enjoyed much, you must 
contribute liberally in substance and energy.” They contributed lib 
erally, and now, with the Finance Committee’s backing, they demand the 
“enjoyment” of an additional $225,000,000 per annum. 


Per cent 
Free 


Pennsylvania: Strty-three industries (8644 per cent of total production) 
(Basis: Census 1919, act 1922, Senate bill, Finance Committee’s “ Comparison of Rates,” and identical method when not in Senate’s * “ Comparison”’) 





Iron and steel; Steel works and rolling mills. 
Foundry and machine shop products. 


Iron and steel (blast furnaces): 
Pig iron, not alloyed 


pS OS eae 


Shipbuilding, including boat building 

Silk goods, including throwsters 

Cars and general shop construction and repairs, steam railroad companies. 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished. 


Knit ds: 
Gloves 


Bread and bakery products: 
Bread (yeast, leavened) ! 
Other bakery products ! 


Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies, except lamps 
Lamps, incandescent 


Tariff rates ad 
valorem equiva- 
lents 1928 im- 
ports 


Value of 


eS Protection to man- 
produc 


ufacturers Cost to consumers 


Act of 
1922 


Senate 


Census 1919 bill 


Dollars 
1, 296, 492, 000 
366, 383, 000 


311, 080, 000 | 





237, 325, 000 
231, 711, 000 
231, 534, 000 
211, 389, 000 


2, 621, 000 








| 178, 826, 000 
146, 879, 000 





66, 440, 000 
132, 880, 000 


1, 250, 000 


132, 674, 000° 








Coke, not including gas-house coke. 

Worsted goods 

Printing and publishing, new spapers and periodicals 
Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes 


| Structural ironwork, not made in steel works or rolling mills-... 
; Clothing, women’s 

Chemicals- -...... 

Clothing, men’s 

Confectionery and ice cream 

Flour-mill and grist-mill products 


Automobiles: 
Motor trucks and busses! 
Passenger cars ! 


EE GARIN, ..cncininamenapedmncmminmudnmeimndcimmeiitaimeiminntb tas 
Boots and shoes, not including rubber boots and shoes 


Paper and wood pulp: 
Wood pulp. 





119, 731, 000 
118, 475, 000 


' 


SARPESNZ i 
woowreovc: ‘ 


SPasNeSSS 
SERSESER: 
SESSES85 
eSSEERBNT: 
SWOOSH Wm OO? —s 
aSBESaRzkoso 


~ 
S 


| 


30, 821, 000 
37, 670, 000 




















o 


‘Not separately stated; estimated in proportion of magnitude in national production. 
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not affect domestic prices. 
an addition to prices from our islands. 


Shipbuilding, the fourth industry, is not mentioned in the tariff. 
the average domestic ship is 50 per cent higher than foreign built. 





Mr. NORRIS. I now ask unanimous consent to insert as a 
part of my remarks an explanatory note by Mr. Miles followed 
by a table in reference to Massachusetts. The title of the ex- 
planatory preface is “ What the Present Tariff Gives Massachu- 
setts Manufacturers.” 

The table relates to about 70 commodities analyzed in the same 
way as the 64 commodities are analyzed in the table just placed 
in the Recorp relating to Pennsylvania. This table is followed 
by a list of some of the commodities named in the bill giving 
the tariff rate under existing law and-the tariff rate under the 
proposed Senate Finance Committee amendment, showing in 
these cases I think without exception an increase. That is fol- 
lowed by a comparison of States, pursuing the same method 
shown in the other tables, showing the profits given to the several 
States that are listed here, States well represented on the 
Finance Committee by the way, and giving the losses sustained 
by the people of other States. I ask that these tables and state- 
ments may be inserted in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statements and tables are as follows: 

WHAT THE PRESENT TARIFF GIVES MASSACHUSETTS MANUFACTURERS 

(Fair Tariff League, H. E. Miles, chairman) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 2, 1929. 

As the following table shows, the present tariff gives Massachusetts 
manufacturers, to be added to their prices as far as possible, $814,000,- 
000. Costing consumers, if added to prices, $1,628,000,000. 

The Senate bill would increase this allowance to the manufacturers by 
$236,400,000. 

To cost consumers $572,800,000. 

If the tariff on boots and shoes and leather products is enacted as 


recommended in the Senate bill there will be added a further $20,000,000. 
Costing consumers $40,000,000. 


Note the statement and figures following the large table. See how far 
the Nation and its Congress have departed from the honest simplicity 





























Pennsylvania: Sizty-three industries (8644 per cent of total production) —Continued 


Value of valorem equiva- | Protection to man- 
Order Number] products lents 1928 im- ufscturers Cost to consumers 
of of estab- ports 
mag- Industry lish- oe 
— — Act of Se’ Actof | Senat Actof | Senat 
ct o nate ct o enate ct o nate 
Census 1919 | “i929 bill 1922 bill 1922 bill 
anmitens a — 
Million | Million | Million | Million 
Dollars Per cent | Percent | dollars | dollars dollars dollars 
a i a a a 166 59, 332, 000 59. 1 59.1 | 22 22 “4 44 
$1 | Tin plate and terne plate__................----.. ll 58, 816, 000 12.4 12. 4 | 7 7 14 14 
et i ncnncnerpnnendingteniuscornmcnnsosstuenne 22 54, 540, 000 | Free. 22. 5 0 10 0 20 
33 | Engines, steam, gas, and water_...........--....-- 34 52, 574, 000 | 20.3 22.1 9 | 10 18 20 
34 | Chocolate and cocoa products -........-----.------ 10 48, 660, 000 18. 5 35.8 ® 15 
SR OS RE ee 108 48, 240, 000 51.9 69. 4 | 17 22 
36 | Carpets and rugs, other than rag. ...............-... 48 | 47, 480, 000 52.1 51.6 | 16+ 16 
37 | Printing and publishing, book and job.............- 1, 289 46, 153, 000 | 25. 0 25. 0 9 9 
38 | Automobile bodies and parts....................-... 177 45, 329, 000 | 25.0 17.5 | 9 6 
39 | Brick and tile, terra cotta and fire-clay products 303 43, 842, 000 35.7 54.5 | 12 «| 18 
40 | Dyeing and finishing textiles, exclusive of that done in textile mills_ 163 42, 475, 000 | 22.0 27.0 | 8 8 
G0 FG mecnencpeincscennncncosceuonnsounngpeeenssebustaunautes 335 42, 344, 000 34.9 35.5 li— 1l+ 
42 | Iron and steel forgings, not made in steel works or rolling mills_--. 48 36, 709, 000 37.3 44.2 10 12 
43 | Rubber tires, tubes, and rubber goods, n, @. 8__.......-...-........-----. 31 35, 792, 000 27.7 27.7 x 5 
Be EE. Doty aibuuksonnausékinbncbhhbanreeckbosecenateskansivanchovntntet > 88 35, 748, 000 34.0 43.7 9 12 
45 | Lumber planing-mill products, not including planing mills in sawmills. 538 35, 125, 000 .8 .8 3 3 
46 | Brass, bronze, and co 125 33, 496, 000 38.5 42.8 9 10 
7 | Gas, illuminating an 86 31, 598, 000 30.0 30.0 7 7 
et SE rics Cainaictcctcnnesenns | 10 31, 419, 000 | 38.3 19.7 ” 4+ 
SP Fa IE HEED. contsuicsranepenbnetKien benkebebbebhhannineneataunsouse 49 31, 029, 000 | 16.9 32.9 6 | 9 
50 | Steam fittings, and steam and hot-water heating apparatus.............. 52 30, 725, 000 32.5 35.0 8— | 8+ 
Gh |) A, ONO, BI GRIN ao. ii sisiidernctnccnnwdcccnnniontensdigunesonen 48 26, 189, 000 37.5 42.6 7 8 
pe} 4 eee atau hanamiongrenianidmaeD annie a Gipmina 7 25, 479, 000 29.9 30. 5 6 | 6 
Bae 8 ee ee Ge, PIES GED. « ccenccansnncnanccecunnsecentencsnewecusnen 10 25, 479, 000 19.6 19.6 | 4 | 4 
08. 3 Teer GH CORRE BNR ccceccecncttttwccueccnccsconenenesepeoncesen 1, 334 25, 031, 000 .8 8 | af af 
55 | Shirts............ a ea Gissetdeie Cini dkakeae sicinaneal 216 2A, 775, 000 37.5 51.5 7 9 
56 Iron and steel, bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets, not made in rolling mills. 31 23, 102, 000 15.1 15.1 | 3 3 
Ob... gE Rae 5 22, 806, 000 | 34.9 38.7 6 ? 
58 | Automobile repairing... ..... 1, 359 20, 682, 000 | 25.0 17.5 4 3 
3 Nee eens ll 19, 596, 000 26.2 26.9 | 4 4+ 
60 | Food preparations, n. e. 8... | 145 19, 434, 000 18.7 20. 2 3 3+ 
Ol | ate, DPS. | once cccnsancn | 20 17, 995, 000 56. 2 60.1 8 ? 
62 | Machine tools_ | 32 16, 797, 000 | 30.0 30.0 + 4 
OO TD 5inkcickteunniubecouvecuiek 53 16, 063, 000 3 4 22.4 3 3 
64 | Copper, tin, and sheet-iron work 453 14, 824, 000 .0 45.0 4 | 6 
. Total 62 industries (comprising 86.4 per cent of total production) 
Si INENII xiccck. ncn: Gatetancgereershonsenigarnmetepaasiinmiiaiae 6,086, 628,000} 19.5| 22.7) 1,186 | 1,381 | 2,372 | 2,762 
IE Fe se rinntccsienipnunccunnasecsnennnietncbnusninnwsedeneanialnonumeinee 972, 417, 000 19.5 22.7 190 | 220 380 440 
IE CIE, DU ccccnccsinnisisitisnncembamiignininenteninisantndscsnnsen 7, 059, 045, 000 19.5 22.7} 1,376 | 1, 601 | 2, 752 3, 202 





Slaughtering and meat packing, the fourteenth industry in size, is omitted above. The tariff rates are high, but imports, one-half of 1 per cent of domestic production, do 


Sugar is Pennsylvania’s eleventh greatest industry. Production $133,800,000. Duty 72.59 per cent. 
It is omitted from above calculations because Pennsylvania refiners get no advantage from the duty which they either pay to the Government on Cuban imports, or as 


The sugar duty is of enormous advantage to our inland sugar-beet refiners, whose central association pays $70,000 annually in its advocacy. 
beet and cane sugar growers who get only $62,500,000 for their crops as against four times that sum, or $248,000,000, the cost of the sugar tax to consumers. 


It is highly protected by a law preventing the use of foreign ships in coastwise trade. 
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Senate bill 90.49 per cent. 


It is of little advantage to 
The price of 


of the father of protection, Alexander Hamilton, how it has come 
about, and at what cost in money and in honor. 


MASSACHUSETTS MANUFACTURERS 
NOVEMBER 1, 1929. 
What the tariff now gives them, to be added to their prices so far aa 
possible 
H. E. Miles, chairman; E. X. Ludwig, statistician 

In 64 industries only, producing 83.7 per cent of Mas- 

sachusetts’ total manufactures._..__.......___---_ $681, 000, 000 
All industries, assuming same rates for other 16.8 per 

I Oe ia siciteitanciitc anita pi nicinsaanteatt onsets intitennigieii tien 814, 000, 000 
I i ahaa ciate esses ervo tienen tenets titatacteiciinle 1, 628, 000, 000 


Of the 64 industries, only 3 are unprotected—newspapers and periodi- 
cals, leather and leather products, and yeast bread. 


Senate bill (omitting present free-list products) : 
On above 83.7 per cent of production $895, 600, 000 
On total production 1, 050, 000, 000 
nr III i a ssn apie apinotaaicamensienaniiniicie 2, 100, 000, 000 
ERLE TOES OTOL ELT ESD 236, 400, 000 
CN I irl las want micendamendainn ddd. 572, 800, 000 
Further Senate increase if proposed new duties on 
leather and leather products, boots and shoes are en- 
I aie a al 20, 000, 000 
CI SN aie asin ties inti ni in nce ei es nabs 40, 000, 000 


The responsibility of Congress in voting any of these benefactions is 
the same whether the duties are added in full to prices or less than 
full. 


Per cent 


Average tariff rate, dutiable products only, omitting boots and 
shoes, ete., now free: 


IS UI ns uc: icesschop a eesnscib ia dap edamneeanaemiaen ivanell 26.7 
SOND FINI ices nsscismsinitn in ntcstsche sasatninics tomsunimgoicainexianemacantdaiasgeas 81.1 
Per cent of wages to production................----........-- 19.1 
The gesount duty exceeds the total average wage cost by.------ 40.0 
The Senate rates exceed the total average wage cost by------- « 60.0 


If Massachusetts’ manufacturers do not add their present “bounty” 
(Alexander Hamilton) of $814,000,000 to their prices, why do they 
demand an additional $236,000,000? 

If they add the $814,000,000 will they not add the $286,000,000, to 
cost consumers in all $2,100,000,000? 
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Tariff benefits to Massachusetts manufacturers and the cost to consumers 


Domestic pro- | Tariff ad valorem Protection to 
ord duction equivalents manufactures Cost to consumers 
rder 


of mag- Industry 5 — 
nitude 





| Senate , | Senate 
Act 1922) “in” | Act 1922) “Sin 


} 


Million Million | Million | Million 
Per cent | Per cent dollars dollars dollars dollars 
Cotton goods. 44.1 


391.4 

Boots and shoes, not including rubber boots and shoes: 
All leather footwear ! 7 . . 139. 2 
Other footwear ! h h . 12.8 


= 
on 
& 
o 


ro 


8) S#825 


he og tanned, curried, and finished. . 

Foundry and machine-shop products... 

i acntucddcnnendacnttbannadactteenimmncwael L 
Rubber tires, tubes, and rubber goods, not elsewhere specified 93, 377, 000 


PLO NO 


Electrical machinery, apparatus and supplies, except lamps 87, 239, 000 
Lamps, incandescent 3 4,7 





| 


91, 939, 000 


Paper and wood pulp (pulp free) 87, 160, 000 
Boot and shoe cut stock 86, 214, 000 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, exclusive of that ‘done in textile mills 53 75, 262, 000 
Confectionery and ice cream 2 68, 897, 000 
Bread and bakery products: 
Bread (yeast leavened) ! .........ccnccenncccccccccoccncsccncneccncee|-seeeese “a 33, 009, 000 | 
Other bakery products ! 33, 008, 000 


66, 017, 000 





Textile machinery and parts. ....................-....-- oo | 65, 901, 000 





Knit goods: 
63, 000 
52, 361, 000 


= 





~ 


e| ec 


52, 424, 000 
Printing and publishing, newspapers and Sonar: } ‘ 46, 801, 000 
Boot and shoe findings... iv ‘ ? 
Boots and shoes, rubber 
Printing and publishing, book and job ° | . 
EE Wns Ghinteaainiinnimindaendnad denepinaul ivanwiddainduael 7 | 41, 475, 000 | | 


~ 








|\ReeSo||/s| so 


pe 
| WOOD 





Jewelry: | ‘| 
een A I i caisaisishscelihn ss eliachcmbcatleiodiicladinhadia ttaaiin sited thaiebioiltaats 5, 536, 000 | 
Other jewelry 29, 281, 000 
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34, 817, 000 | 
oi 


|e 


Silk goods, including throwsters 2 34, “104, ‘000 | 
Iron and steel, steel works and rolling mills. ae 30, 970, 000 | 
ES ‘ 258 | 30, 428, 000 | 
Chocolate and cocoa products i 5 30, 327, 000 
Tools, not elsewhere specified - .... | 29, 159, 000 
Cordage and twine Mist : 28, 086, 000 | 
ri 24, 552, 000 | 
Gas, illuminating and heating { 24, 231, 000 | 
Furniture | 23, 689, 000 
I i ae ea a I j 23, 443, 000 
Cars, and general shop construction and repairs by steam } 
companies 
Cutlery and edge tools. 


BR! 


Pre Qe MM NONW 
SNOHWOCDNW 
bat kt et 


Donors eh hw WR || & 
= 


noe 


PARNSOSSNSANHESHS SNH Seoe i] § 
1S ASMPANBANWSCHAHAAPSWDIID SBewHKeAOaekeaane | 


Ordnance and accessories... ...-. 18, 347, 000 
CR odcncsdccankuscacetipdundesnane < 17, 305, 000 | 
Coffee and spice, roasting and grinding_-. aaa 2 | 16, 978, 000 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_........ : 16, 943, 000 | 
Motor cycles, bicycles, and parts_............ 3 | 16, 000, 000 
Suspenders, garters, and elastic woven goods 29 | 14, 972, 000 
Belting and hose, rubber 3) 13, 860, 000 
Carpets and rugs, other than) rag 
Paper goods, not ‘elsew here specified 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
Iron and steel forgings, not made in steel works or rolling mills 
Emery and other abrasive wheels... _._..._- a3; 
Canning and preserving, fish 
Lumber, planing-mill products, not including planing mills connected | 

III is bea axe arschsainiientainsinrsenonmanstenengeedinaiadideruntiecaneaten 


— 
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Automobiles: 
Motor trucks and busses ! 
Passenger cars ! 








om 
hoy 
co er 


ia Roses 


~ 
“N 
on 


| 
| 
| 
| 
u 


wWeCMHeorOoerror | 


I cision attthg ete places omeaebies a naleenionsigncs naire Sestemiaemesneie aa 29 | “12, 038, “000. 
Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes. . : 11, 560, 000 
© ° 3 | 10, 869, 000 | 
Pumps, steam 10, 336, 000 | 
Felt goods__ ‘ om 5 10, 286, 000 
Druggists’ preparations } 9, 990, 000 
Food preparations, not elsewhere specified 9, 603, 000 
Patent medicines and compounds. -_........... ihe d 97 | 9, 108, 000 | 
Siiversmithing and silverware § 8, 485, 000 
Copper, tin, and sheet-iron work : &, 316, 000 
NE eae ‘ &, 250, 000 | 
Bookbinding and blank-book making 04 | &, 180, 000 
Mineral and soda waters ‘ 8, 177, 000 


SQnmroaonronw 
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1 Not separately stated; estimated in proportion of magnitude in national production. 
- Almost entirely free. 
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Tariff benefits to Massachusetts manufacturers, and the coast to consumers —Continucd 


Order 
of mag- 
nitude 


Musical instruments, pianos 
Fancy articles, not elsewhere specified 


Total 64 industries (free and dutiable) (83.7 per cent of total pro- 
duction in State) 
Other industries 


Grand total industries (except slaughtering and meat packing) 
Dutiable only (act 1922) omitting leather products, bread, and newspa- 


pers from total 64 industries, and proportionate amount from balance 
of 16.3 per cent remaining industries 


—_—_—— 


Protection to 
manufactures 


Domestic pro- | Tariff ad valorem 


duction equivalents Cost to consumers 


Census 1919 | Act 1922| Senate 


Senate 
bill Act 1922 bill 


Senate 
Act 1922 bill 


Million 
dollars 

2.3 

2.3 


Million 

dollars 
2.3 
2.3 


Million 
dollars 


Million 

dollars 
4.6 
4.6 


Per cent | Per cent 
40.0 \ 


681.0 
133. 0 


895. 6 
174.4 


1, 628.0 


1,791.2 
348. 8 


2, 140.0 


814.0 


1, 627.8 2, 100. 8 





Slaughtering and meat packing is omitted from above table because imports are negligible and have no effect on domestic prices, 
Alexander Hamilton’s highest duty (carriages excepted) in America’s first tariff was 10 per cent. 


Note the following duties. Do the pay rolls require them? See last column. 


The poor woman’s jewelry (i. e., other than gold and platinum) 
Cutlery and edge tools, average 

A poor girl’s alarm clock 

A cheap pocketknife 

Woolen and worsted goods 

Knit goods, other than gloves 

Silk goods (including throwsters) 
Clothing, women’s 

Brass, bronze, and copper products. 
Carpets and rugs, other than rag 
Silver smithing and silverware 
Optical goods. ........... 

Cotton, small wares 


The schemers who secured these duties thought only of their own profits. 


THE GIST OF IT ALL 
A contrast by States—Tariff profits and losses 


PROFITS 


New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

Rhode Island (preliminary estimate) 
New York (preliminary estimate) 


$813, 000, 000 
1, 393; 000; 000 
814, 000, 000 
386, 000; 000 
207, 000, 000 
1, 800; 000; 000 


Nebraska 

Wisconsin 

South Dakota 

AD ssssinipsiiinsencoiipenedddipieihbiniacinlitaeeaanaeaneastaan dice minima nad initidiaal 

Georgia 109, 783, 000 

Minnesota 123, 000, 000 

AITO. sap spina ini hepsi ieaaeteiienin tite egiaateaibandlliniaiciadabipaciiaids 86 ‘ 

Pennsylvania, farmers only 2, 000 

Illinois, farmers only 43, 440, 000 
119, 000, 000 


New York clothiers pass on much of New York’s receipts to the textile 
makers in these other States in the high cost of their materials. 

The tariff is written by the Northeast for the Northeast, at the ex- 
pense of the West and South. This is sectionalism of the worst sort. 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter from K. M. Leute, president of the General 
Manganese Corporation, of Detroit, Mich. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: - 


62, 956, 000 
129, 000, 000 
30, 844, 000 
177, 000, 000 


DETROIT, MICH., November 1, 1929. 
Senator PETER NORBECK, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR NorBeck: While talking with you in Washington you 
expressed a desire for further information and facts concerning the man- 
ganese situation. So you may have these on file, I am enumerating the 
more important points. 

1. Manganese is essential in the manufacture of steel. 

2. No substitute has ever been discovered. 

3. Approximately 800,000 tons of 50 per cent ore are consumed a year 
in this country. 

4. About 95 per cent of our requirements are imported from Russia, 
Brazil, and India. 

5. United States Steel owns deposits in Brazil. 

6. Bethlehem Steel or its officers are financially interested in the 
Russian deposits. 

7. The manganese ores found in Russia, India, and Brazil contain 
from 45 to 50 per cent manganese, and are considered high-grade ores. 


SSSBRSeee: 
NIQacoranwcoo 

spaeeresekkss 
CSCwmoerwmonurc Oo 


8. America has very little ore of this quality. 

9. America does have over 200,000,000 tons of low-grade ore running 
10 to 20 per cent. 

10. Recent scientific research has proven it is possible to take these 
low-grade ores and by treating them produce a product of better grade 
than foreign ores. 

11. There are five methods of treatment, the outstanding ones being 
oil flotation (developed by Bureau of Mines) and chemical leaching (de- 
veloped by Mr. Wilson Bradley at University of Minnesota and Prof. 
A. T. Sweet at the Michigan College of Mines). 

12. These methods and their application to low-grade ores is nothing 
revolutionary. The copper people have done it for years and to-day the 
low-grade copper ores (running as low as 15 pounds to the ton) account 
for a large part of our domestic production. After years of development 
they are able to produce cheaper than the high-grade deposits. 

13. This company has acquired by purchase or lease 105,000 acres 
around Chamberlain, 8. Dak. 

14. Nearly a year of engineering work in the field has proven a 
tonnage of fifty to one hundred million tons of ore running 16 to 18 
per cent manganese. 

15. This ore has no overburden and can be mined by open-pit 
methods. 

16. A year’s research work in the laboratories has developed a com- 
mercial process for the treating of this particular ore. 

17. Our ore reserves will enable this deposit alone to supply one- 
third of our domestic requirements for 100 years. 

18. In competition with foreign ores we are handicapped by the 
following conditions: 

(a) Many times as much material to handle. 

(b) All ore must be treated, 

(c) The freight rate from Chamberlain, 8. Dak., to Pittsburgh is 
greater than transportation costs from Russia to Pittsburgh, 

(d) American labor costs a great deal more. 

19. American efficiency and ingenuity can overcome some of these 
handicaps but not all. 

' 20. To enable the domestic producer to compete with foreign ores a 
tariff is essential. 

21. Our experience during the late war proved. the seriousness of 
being without a domestic source of supply of this important mineral. 

22. The War Department have put themselves on record as favoring 
the development of a domestic industry as a matter of self-protection 
in case of national emergency. ° 

23. In 1922 Congress recognizing the necessity of developing a 
domestic industry placed a duty of 1 cent a pound on ores containing 
30 per cent manganese or over, 
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24. This stimulated an interest in this metal, and has resulted in the 
discovery of deposits totaling at least 200,000,000 tons of low-grade ore. 

25. The discovery of the low-grade ore stimulated scientific research 
and the development of processes to handle this ore. 

26. Laboratory research is slow work and can only be developed so 
fast. It took Utah Copper Co. eight years to produce copper after the 
ore was proven. Metallurgical methods had to be worked out. 

27. Since 1922 there has been expended in the development of do- 
mestic manganese resources at least $5,000,000 that I personally 
know of. 

28. Not one penny of this has been spent by any steel company. 

29. These projects are just starting to produce, and in 1930 will un- 
doubtediy account for 25 per cent of our requirements. 

80. The present duty is equivalent to 14 cents on a ton of steel. 

31. The steel interests want manganese put on the free list. They 
claim it increases the cost of steel to the consumer. 

82. Mr. Block, chairman of the board of Inland Steel, stated before the 
Finance Committee the saving would be passed on to the consumer. 

83. If the steel interests are so worried about the consumer, why do 
they not cut their prices. Recent earning statements show they could 
cut the price of steel $4 a ton and still have a handsome return on their 
invested capital. 

34. Not satisfied with their present prosperity they are asking for 
additional increases on steel products in the present tariff bill, while 
asking for decreases on all raw materials. 

35. The tariff on steel products has cost the American public billions 
in the last six years, 

36. No reasonable person objects to the steel interests having adequate 
tariff protection, American industry should be protected at all costs. 

37. But why should the steel industry adopt a policy of high duties 
on what they produce and free trade on what they buy. 

38. For 50 years the manufacturer has been protected at the expense 
of the producer of raw materials. 

39. In January, the case on manganese was presented by both sides 
to the Ways and Means Committee. The tariff was retained by this 
committee. 

40. On June 25, 26, and 27, testimony under oath was given to the 
subcommittee of the Finance Committee by both sides. 

41. On July 26, the Finance Committee after reviewing this evidence 
voted 7 to 4 to retain the present duty of 1 cent a pound but extended 
it to apply to 10 per cent instead of 30 per cent ores as at present. 

42. On August 14 the Finance Committee reconsidered the manganese 
rate and voted 6 to 5 to place it on the free list. 

43. If the steel interests were able to submit further evidence we 
should have been given the same opportunity. 

44. At Pueblo, Colo., November 3, 1928, President Hoover made a 
speech in which he said, “ Manganese could scarcely be produced except 
for protective tariff.” 

45. The manganese industry needs the following tariff protection: 

Ten per cent ores, duty free; 10 to 20 per cent ores, one-half cent a 
pound ; 20 to 25 per cent ores, 1 cent a pound; and 25 per cent and over 
ores, 1% cents a pound. 

46. Senator Oppin intends to introduce an amendment asking for this 
protection. 

47. Even with this rate of duty the price of manganese will be lower 
than the average price for the past five years (according to Tariff Com- 
mission figures), due to the decline in world’s prices. 

48. This is the same rate of duty that applies on lead and zinc ores. 

49. The present duty of 1 cent a pound on ores of 30 per cent or 
lower is not enough protection. 

50. South Dakota has approximately 50 per cent of all the manganese 
in America and will undoubtedly be the largest producer. 

Yours very truly, 
GENERAL MANGANESE CORPORATION, 
K. M. Leute, President. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts subsequently said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I intended to make a brief statement in opposition to the 
amendment of the Senator from Nevada when the item of 
manganese was pending before the Senate. My absence from 
the Chamber prevented me from doing so before the roll call. 
I now ask to have inserted in the Reoorp previous to the taking 
of the vote my views on that subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted. 

The statement of Senator WausH of Massachusetts is as 
follows: 


Mr. President, in my judgment, there has been more misrepresentation 
of facts on this subject than perhaps upon any other in the whole tariff 


bill, I do not occupy the position of being directly interested, although 
a great deal of correspondence has come to me from stock investors in 
Manganese companies and also from my constituent who claims 
to have manganese deposits on his premises. 

I think a good deal of the misinformation is due to the extravagant, 
if not, indeed fraudulent statements of the large number of stock- 
promotion companies claiming to deal in this mineral product. I have 
in my possession four of these and I call attention to the fact that 
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these statements of great profits were made before this tariff bill came 
here. 

First. The General Manganese Corporation of South Dakota has 
issued a prospectus entitied “ Fortunes in the Earth.” I find that this 
corporation is incorporated for $1,500,000. It has issued 385,000 shares, 
200,000 shares of which have been offered to the public at $12.50 per 
share. On page 49 of this prospectus I find under the head “ The 
Profit Possibilities,” the following: 

“The profits will vary with the duty on manganese. * * * In 
estimating the profits, the unit of manganese is used, as that is cus- 
tomary in the industry. On the basis of a minimum tonnage of 150 
tons, the net dally profits are estimated at $2,345 and the yearly profit 
at $703,500.” 

Mark you, these profits are to be upon an investment of $1,500,000. 

Turning to Government reports prepared by the Bureau of Mines, I 
find that there was no production of manganese in South Dakota in the 
year. 1928. I further find, turning to the document issued by the 
United States Department of Commerce, published in 1929, Mineral Raw 
Materials, page 198, the following: 

“The maximum reserves of high-grade manganese ore in the United 
States were estimated in 1923 to amount to 1,545,000 tons, but to be 
available only at a price greatly in excess of that which has prevailed 
in the past five years. Under present methods of utilization of this min- 
eral the United States does not possess within its political boundaries 
sufficient ore of a commercial grade to meet its requirements, and it 
seems reasonable to suppose from the example cited that even at times 
of stress its limited resources render it dependent upon its foreign 
source of supply.” 

This statement, issued by the Government in a document of this year, 
referring to the reserves for the whole United States, states that the 
amount of tons of manganese available in 1923 would be entirely ex- 
hausted in two years if mined, as the annual consumption is 800,000 
tons. 

Second. The next prospectus which I have before me is issued by the 
Manganese Ore Co. (Inc.), of Johnson City, Tenn., in January of 1929. 
The capital of this company is 125,000 shares at $1 a share. Under 
the title of “ Profits’ this prospectus states: “‘ The price at mill ranges 
as high as $23.50 per ton; the cost of production at delivery will run 
around $10 per ton. This means profit!" In other words, this pro- 
specius is claiming that the company can produce manganese at a profit 
of $13.50 per ton, which is in excess of the existing tariff on manganess 
and is, indeed, in excess of the price that manganese sells for without 
duty at American ports. The prospectus states that the company owns 
two washing plants, 39 acres of mineral land at fee, 40 acres under 
lease, has approximately 5,000 acres of land under lease in Tennessee, 
and so forth. Turning to the Government reports I find that, as in the 
case of South Dakota, the State of Tennessee has a very limited supply 
of manganese. In fact, in 1928 it produced only 55 tons, about 1 
carload, worth about $700 or $800. 

Third. The next prospectus I have, issued in January, 1929, is by the 
Brunswick Terminal & Railway Securities Co., of Georgia, issuing stocks 
through a member of the New York Stock Exchange, having a total of 
150,000 shares. It states that it is expected that at capacity operations 
the company will “ obtain profits of $16.89 per ton.” On this basis the 
“net profits will be more than $8 a share on the 150,000 outstanding.” 
The profit claim of $16.89 per ton is $5.69 per ton in excess of the 
present duty on manganese. The total production in Georgia in 1928, 
by the Government figures, was 4,727 tons. 

Fourth. Another prospectus, issued in 1928, that I have, is by the 
Cuban-American Manganese Corporation, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
This company solicits American capital to produce manganese in Cuba, 
and it points out in its prospectus that the “ Cuban ores come into the 
United States under a reciprocal treaty free of duty as compared with 
approximately $11.20 per ton on manganese from other sources. It can 
therefore be expected that the Cuban-American Manganese Corporation 
will profit at least to the extent of saving of freight rates and the 
United States duties.” This company proposes to sell 140,000 shares 
at $20 a share. Thus, according to the statement of this company, the 
duty is the principal factor in the profits of this promotion. 

How many more prospectures have been issued I do not know. One 
thing is certain: If a high duty is levied upon manganese there is every 
reason to expect that these stock-promoting ventures will multiply and 
thousands of innocent people will lose their money invested in “ wild- 
cat’ undertakings. The prospectus referred to, I believe, would bear 
investigation by the proper Government authorities. 

Mr. President, I inquire can manganese be produced in this country 
and can its production be expanded? Yes; but in my judgment it never 
can be expanded gufficiently to meet, at any price, the requirements of 
this country. It is being produced in Montana now by the Anaconda 
Copper Co. In 1928 the production of manganese in Montana, includ- 
ing all grades of ore, was 26,733 tons, which was more than half of all 
the manganese produced in this country. The total consumption of 
manganese in this country is approximately 800,000 tons. The total 
production of manganese in the United States, including Montana, was 
46,636 tons of all grades of ore in 1928. Nowhere except in Montana 
has a real effort been made to mine manganese on a commercial basis. 
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Yet in 1928, with a tariff protective duty of about 88 per cent ad 
valorem, only approximately 5 per cent of the domestic requirements 
was produced. An examination of the deposits of manganese in Mon- 
tana reveals the fact that their total reserve is approximately 1,000,000 
tons. Upon Government estimates, therefore, if it was possible to mine 
all the manganese in Montana at one time the supply would only be 
enough to take care of the domestic consumption for a very short time. 
Indeed, the authorities of the Anaconda Copper Co. state that their 
output is limited. I quote Mr. Pumpelly, who appeared before the 
Senate Finance Committee, representing Domestic Manganese & Develop- 
ment Co., Butte, Mont.: “* * * We have a potential production of 
72,000 tons per year "—this against a domestic consumption of 800,000 
tons. 

In reply to Senator Kina, of Utah, before the Finance Committee of 
the Senate when asked about the quantity of manganese ore in Mon- 
tana, Mr. Pumpelly stated: 

“The estimates are confusing. They are varied. They are optimistic 
and they are pessimistic. I think I would be willing to take Doctor 
Leith on that * * §%, 

“ Senator King. You do not insist that there is any very large amount 
of the high grade ore available? 

“Mr. PUMPELLY. Not any tremendous amount.” 

Dr. C. K. Leith, director of the geological department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., states: 

“Assuming that all these problems were solved in Montana * * * 
and giving it very liberal extensions beyond, I think a figure of some- 
thing like 3,000,000 tons is a very large figure for the available ore in 
that district, and there again I should hesitate very much to take any 
business man out there, or any professional colleague, and attempt to 
show him 3,000,000 tons.” 

If these figures mean anything, they mean that there are not sufficient 
deposits of manganese ore in Montana (which is admitted to be the 
principal source) to take care of the domestic consumption for but a 
few years. 

Mr. President, let us now consider some of the other producing areas. 

There are small deposits being worked in Arkansas which in 1928 
produced 3,623 tons of ore of insignificant value. Small deposits in 
Georgia in 1928 produced 4,727 tons of ore. Small deposits in New 
Mexico in 1928 produced 2,627 tons of ore. Small deposits in North 
Carolina produced a total of 10 tons of ore in 1928. Production of 
manganese in Virginia in 1928 was 2,847 tons, and the ore produced in 
Arizona in 1928 totaled 3,507 tons. The ore produced in Arizona was 
valued at only $35,500. 

Mr. President, it is apparent from the above facts that with a duty 
of 88 per cent ad valorem the amount of manganese ore that has been 
produced in this country—less than 5 per cent—is insignificant com- 
pared with the domestic requirements. If these facts mean anything, 
they mean that users of manganese ore in this country must purchase 
ore in foreign countries and import this ore and pay the duty that is 
levied. As that duty is certain to be passed on to the army of Ameri- 
can consumers, it means users of steel in every form from office build- 
ings to tin cans and barbed wire will pay increased prices. 

The amount of duty which the industries using manganese paid in 
1928 was in excess of $8,000,000. What the ultimate consumer paid 
is, of course, much in excess of that figure. Contrast this duty of 
$8,000,000 with the total value of all manganese ore produced in the 
United States which was $591,387, of the grades of ore used by the 
steel producers and affected by the tariff. In other words, the total 
value of the American production of manganese was valued at about 
one-twentieth of the tariff duties collected. 

The proposal of the Senator from Nevada would increase the amount 
of duties collected from approximately $8,000,000 to $12,000,000 a year. 
In my judgment, it is an unsound national policy to impose such a high 
duty as has been levied upon an exhaustible natural resource which is 
admittedly found in very meager quantities in this country, and which, 
the facts show, is absolutely insufficient, even with extravagant prices, 
to meet the consumption demands. 

Mr. President, I can not close this discussion without calling atten- 
tion to what I call a misrepresentation by the tariff framers with 
respect to this commodity. It is, in my opinion, nothing but downright 
deception of the public to impose a “ per-pound ” duty upon a commodity 
like manganese that is never at any time or in any place bought, sold, 
or considered except in terms of tons. The levying of a per-pound duty 
is fraudulent because it is clearly for the purpose of making the duty 
seem small, It is like putting a duty on cement by the ounce, or bricks 
per brick, or coal per hodful. The real truth is that the duty of 1 
cent per pound is, in fact, a duty of $11.20 per long ton, or equivalent 
to 88 per cent ad valorem on past import averages. The dutiable value 
to-day is about $11 per ton, which represents an equivalent ad valorem 
duty of about 100 per cent. The amendment of the Senator from 
Nevada provides a specific duty equivalent to an ad valorem duty of 
133 per cent, based upon the figures of 1928 with respect to dutiable 
value. 

Mr. President, any duty except a possible small revenue duty on 
manganese is indefensible. ‘Granting it would be physically possible 
to produce a sufficient supply of manganese for the domestic demand— 
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a violent assumption at that—it would not be economically desirable to 
do so any more than it would pay to grow bananas in this country, 
although it can be done in hothouses. In my opinion, there is no case 
of protection here, least of all, a rate of 88 per cent ad valorem, 
which is the present law, and even more is requested by certain Sen- 
ators from States where there are slight deposits of this ore. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Nevada, which the clerk 
will report. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 56 the committee proposes to 
strike out paragraph 302, subdivision (a), lines 22, 23, and 24. 
The Senator from Nevada proposes to strike out, in line 23, 
the numeral “30” and insert in lieu thereof the numeral “ 10,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 302. (a) Manganese ore or concentrates containing in excess of 
10 per cent of metallic manganese, 1 cent per pound on the metallic 
manganese contained therein. 


Mr. COUZENS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 


Mr, OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 


eral pair with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], but I 
find that I can transfer that pair to the Senator from New 
I will make that transfer and will vote. 


York [Mr. CopELaNnpD]. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TYDINGS (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
MeETcALF]. As the Senator from Rhode Island, if present, would 
vote as I intend to vote, I am at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am paired on this vote with the junior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Ropinson], and therefore withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. GLENN] is necessarily detained from the Chamber. 

I also desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. RoBINnson]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Waxcorr] with the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirxH]. 

Mr. WAGNER. I desire to state that my colleague the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. CopELAND] has been unavoidably 
called out of the city. If present, he would note “ yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. K1ne] is necessarily detained by illness. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. THomas] is necessarily detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 60, nays 18, as follows: 


YEAS—60 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McNary 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 

NAYS—18 

Hastings 

Hebert 

Kean 

Moses 

Reed 

NOT VOTING—16 

McMaster Schall 

Metcalf Shipstead 

Robinson, Ark. Smith 

Robinson, Ind. Stephens 


So Mr. Oppre’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I wish to state at this time 
that my colleague [Mr. McMaster] is absent on account of 
illness in his family. The question just voted on is one in which 
he has taken a great deal of interest. He was paired in favor 
of the amendment presented by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Opp1E]; but when a vote could not be secured on the rate he 
first proposed, the pair did not stand. If he were present, how- 
ever, my colleague would have voted in favor of the amendment 
as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the committee 
amendment. 


Dill 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Gould 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Couzens 
Cutting 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Gillett 

Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 

Hale 


Barkley 
Bingham 
Dale 
Deneen 
Fess 


Sackett 
Townsend 
Walsh, Mass. 


Thomas, Okla. 
Walcott 
Warren 
Watson 


Copeland 
Edge 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I inquire what is 
now the parliamentary situation? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the committee 
amendment to strike out the House text as perfected. If the 
amendment shall be disagreed to, the House provision remains 
in the bill, fixing the limitation of metallic content at 10 per 
cent instead of 30 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The committee amendment, which 
I understand is now the question before the Senate, is to strike 
out without any insertion whatever? The amendment just 
adopted, apparently, was an amendment of the House text? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The question now is on what? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the Senate com- 
mittee amendment to strike out the House text as perfected. 
If that shall be defeated, the House provision will stand with 
the change from 30 per cent to 10 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I thank the Chair. Then, those 
who are in favor of the policy of the amendment which has 
just been agreed to will vote against the adoption of the com- 
mittee amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. The question is 
on agreeing to the committee amendment to strike out the 
House text as perfected. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ASHURST. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ASHURST. I did not quite grasp the question pro- 
pounded by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] a moment 
ago. I did not understand the question, and there are some 
other Senators also who did not understand it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was desirous of ascertaining the 
parliamentary situation, and the Chair advised me that the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Opprir] 
was, in effect, to amend the House text before acting upon the 
Senate amendment to strike out that provision of the House 
bill. Next came the question on the adoption of the Senate 
committee amendment. The Senate committee amendment was 
rejected and the House provision stands as amended, so that 
“30” was changed to “10.” ' 

Mr. ASHURST. That ig clear. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in order to complete the items 
as to manganese, it will be necessary to act on about half a 
dozen amendments in other places in the bill in which reduc- 
tions have been made on account of the manganese being put 
upon the free list. I ask now that paragraph 1713, on page 261, 
placing manganese on the free list, be acted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The CuHrer CLerK. On page 261, after line 18, it is proposed 
to insert: 

Par. 1713. Manganese ores and manganese concentrates, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next committee amendment 
will be stated, 

The CuHier CLerK. On page 57, paragraph 302, in line 4, it 
is proposed to strike out “50 cents” and to insert “45 cents,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 


(b) Tungsten ore or concentrates, 45 cents per pound on the metallic 
tungsten contained therein. 


Mr. SMOOT. I simply wish to state that the amendment is 
in conformity with the tentative difference in cost here and 
abroad as returned by the Tariff Commission, indicating that 
the rate of 45 cents is substantially correct. Imports are about 
two-thirds of the domestic consumption. The rate on tungsten 
ore in the act of 1922 was 45 cents a pound; the House in- 
creased it to 50 cents; and the Senate committee has recom- 
mended that it be reduced to 45 cents, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, the suggested amend- 
ment in subdivision (b) of paragraph 302 should be con- 
sidered in connection with subdivision (f) of the same section. 
I should like to have the discussion taken up in the morning. 
There are those who desire to be heard briefly upon the subject, 
and it will be very agreeable to me if the matter could be con- 
sidered in the morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator could go on now—we have been 
5 hours and 30 minutes on one item—perhaps there are more 
Senators now in the Chamber than will be here in the morning. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But I have not consumed one minute of 
the time to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not complaining of the Senator consum- 
ing time. I am merely saying that if he could go on at this 
time, I think perhaps he will have a better audience of Senators 
than he will have in the morning. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think that is likely, but I have indi- 
cated my wishes, and if they can not be complied with I will 
stagger along. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I want to join in the request that we pass 
over this item and take up the next item. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, let me make a 
suggestion in this connection. I take it—and I address myself 
to the Senator from Utah—that the change made in subdivision 
(c) relating to ferromanganese, and reducing the rate from 
1% cents to sixty-five one-hundredths of a cent, and the same 
change made in subdivision (d) are changes that were made in 
view of the policy of the Senate Finance Committee with 
respect to subdivision (a) relating to manganese ore. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And the 1-cent rate having been 
retained in paragraph 302, the Senate committee amendments 
to which I have referred should be disagreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. They should be disagreed to, and that is what 
I was about to ask to have considered. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was going to ask that before 
anything else is done, so that all items affecting manganese may 
be disposed of, that those amendments be considered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator there are a few 
amendments in other sections which should be made for the 
same reason. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then, could we not dispose of the 
amendments covering alloys of manganese? 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought I would call attention to them as 
we reached them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is it desired that the amendment 
which has been reported be passed over temporarily? 

Mr. SMOOT. For the present I think we might follow the 
suggestion of the Senator from Montana. I can point out where 
the amendments referred to by the Senator from Montana occur. 
The first one is on page 57, in line 7. I ask that the committee 
amendment there be disagreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee on page 57, line 7. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me inquire, is not the 1 cent of 
the 1% cents duty on ferromanganese a compensatory duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


So the seven-eighths of a cent is 
the only real duty on that commodity? ; 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
when we get to ferromanganese, which is iron alloy of over 30 
per cent manganese, a compensatory duty at the rate of i cent 
for the manganese content of the ore amounts to about 1.22 


cents. The rate shown in the Senate committee amendment 
was intended to be wholly compensatory after the removal of 
the manganese duty, and therefore to disagree to the amend- 
ment is now the correct thing to do. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I was about to say. I think 
there are five amendments that will have to be made in view 
of the action of the Senate in regard to manganese. I will ask 
to disagree to them as we reach them. The next amendment 
of the same character, Mr. President, is on page 57, line 14, and 
I ask that that amendment be disagreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuier CrerK. On page 57, in line 14, the committee 
proposes to strike out “1% cents” and insert “0.65 of 1 cent.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tu the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment inserting subparagraph (b) 
on page 63, having to do with the compensatory duty on steel, 
should be disagreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Where is that? 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 63, line 1. Does the Senator wish it 
read? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that amendment be disagreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment on page 63, beginning in line 1. 
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The amendment was rejected. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is all, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The Curer CLerK. The next amendment is on page 57—— 

Mr. SMOOT. At the request of the Senator from California 
(Mr. SHorrTRIDGE], I ask that tungsten go over until to-morrow 
wnorning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed over. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, in the meantime I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk, and ask to have it 
printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask to have the amendment read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Curer CierK. The Senator from California offers the 
following amendment: 

On page 57, strike out lines 22 to 25—dealing with the rate 
on tungsten—and insert the following: 


(f) Tungsten metal, tungsten carbide, and mixtures or combinations 
containing tungsten metal or tungsten carbide, all the foregoing, in 
lumps, grains, or powder, 60 cents per pound on the tungsten contained 
therein and 50 per cent ad valorem; tungstic acid, and all other com- 
pounds of tungsten, not specially provided for, 60 cents per pound on 
the tungsten contained therein and 40 per cent ad valorem. 


On page 58, line 1, strike out “ Ferrochromium tungsten” and 
insert “ Ferrotungsten, ferrochromium tungsten.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that amendment could not be 
considered at this time under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. It could only be considered by unanimous consent of the 
Senate. I will ask the Senator to let it go over until to-morrow 
morning, however. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed and 
lie on the table. The clerk will state the next amendment of 
the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 57, line 22, before the word 
“ Ferrotungsten,” to strike out “(g)” and insert “(f)”; and in 
line 23, after the werds “tungstie acid,” to strike out “and” 
and insert “ tungsten carbide powder, and,” so as to read: 


(f) Ferrotungsten, metallic tungsten, tungsten powder, tungstic acid, 
‘tungsten carbide powder, and all other compounds of tungsten, 60 cents 
‘per pound on the tungsten contained therein and 25 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah desire 
that amendment to go over, too? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; that can be acted upon, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that is the one for which 
the Senator from California has just offered a substitute. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. That is the scope of the 
proposed amendment, amending subdivision (f). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator wish to have that 

0 over? 
. Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that may go over. I want to say to the 
Senator from California, however, that I understood he wanted 
.subdivision (b) to go over. That is the reason why I asked to 
have this acted upon. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, no; they are all related. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed over. 
The clerk will state the next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was on page 58, after line 14, to strike 
out “(j) Silicon aluminum, aluminum silicon, alsimin, ferro- 
silicon aluminum, and ferroaluminum silicon, 5 cents per pound ” 
and in lieu thereof to insert “(i) Silicon aluminum and alumi- 
num silicon, 344 cents per pound; ferrosilicon aluminum and 
ferroaluminum silicon, 25 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, that is the present law, 
is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a rewriting of the House provision. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
to that paragraph. As it stands, it may be very much evaded, 
and used to bring in metals which are not intended for use as 
deoxydizing alloys. 

I think 3% cents is quite sufficient duty, and that the House 
duty of 5 cents is too much. I would not change that; but I 
do think that 25 per cent ad valorem on the compounds in 
which silicon is the element of chief value ought to be put in. 
That will give a somewhat less duty, I understand, than the 
House gives. Therefore I send this amendment to the desk. 


It is self-explanatory. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 
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The Curer CierK. In lieu of the committee amendment, it 
is proposed to insert: 


(i) Silicon aluminum and aluminum silicon (in which aluminum is 
not the component material of chief value), 344 cents per pound; 
ferrosilicon aluminum and ferro aluminum silicon (in which aluminum 
is not the component material of chief value), 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will not the Senator ex- 
plain what is the difference between that and the recommenda- 
tion of the committee? 

Mr. REED. It avoids confusion between this paragraph and 
the aluminum paragraph. It avoids bringing in aluminum with 
a slight alloy of silicon in it and claiming that it comes under 
this pamagraph. If the aluminum is the material of chief 
value, logically it ought to go into the aluminum paragraph. 
It simply avoids conflict between the two. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
REED] to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 58, line 21, before the 
word “ferrochrome,” to strike out “(k)” and insert “(j)”; in 
line 22, before the words “ per pound,” to strike out “314 cents” 
and insert “21% cents”; and on page 59, line 1, before the words 
“ad valorem,” to strike out “30 per cent” and insert “25 per 
cent,” so as to read: 


(j) Ferrochrome or ferrochromium containing 3 per cent or more of 
carbon, 2% cents per pound on the chromium contained therein; ferro- 
chrome or ferrochromium containing less than 3 per cent of carbon 
and chrome metal or chromium metal, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 11, after the 
word “barium,” to strike out “(n)” and insert “(m),” and in 
line 12, after the word “niobium,” to strike out “ strontium, 
thorium” and insert “strontium, tantalum, thorium,” so as to 
read: 


(m) Barium, boron, calcium, columbium or niobium, strontium, tan- 
talum, thorium, titanium, uranium, vanadium, zirconium, alloys of two 
or more of these metals, or alloys not specially provided for of one 
or more of these metals with one or more of the metals aluminum, 
chromium, cobalt, copper, manganese, nickel, or silicon, 25 per cent 
ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 59, line 20, before the 
word “cerium,” to strike out “(p)” and insert “(o),” and in 
the same line, after the words “ cerium metal,” to strike out “ $2 
per pound ” and insert “$1 per pound,” so as to read: 


(o) Cerium metal, $1 per pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Epvce] was compelled to leave the city, and he asked me 
that cerium metal and ferrocerium, subdivisions (0) and (p), 
go over, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, those subdivi- 
sions will be passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can act on subdivision (q). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 59, line 23, before the word “ ductile,” to strike out “(r)” 
and insert “(q)”; in the same line, after the word “tantalum,” 
to strike out “ metal or” and insert “ metal, ductile columbium 
or niobium metal, and”; and on page 60, line 1, after the word 
“of,” to strike out “tantalum metal,” and insert “ tantalum 
metal, or of columbium or niobium metal,” so as to read: 


(q) Ductile tantalum metal, ductile columbium or niobium metal, and 
ductile nonferrous alloys of tantalum metal, or of columbium or niobium 
metal, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is the same as the other. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 6, after the word 
“ castings,” to strike out “ granular or sponge iron.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same page, line 7, after the 
words “valued at,” to strike out “not over 1 cent per pound, 
two-tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued above 1 cent and,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 
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Par. 303. Muck bars, pleces thereof except crop ends, bar iron, and 
round iron in coils or rods, iron in slabs, blooms, loops, or other forms 
less finished than iron in bars and more advanced than pig iron, except 
castings ; all the foregoing, valued at not more than 14% cents per pound, 
three-tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued above 1% and not above 2% 
cents per pound, five-tenths of 1 cent per pound; valued above 2% 
and not above 3% cents per pound, eight-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
valued above 3% and not above 5 cents per pound, 1 cent per pound; 
valued above 5 cents per pound, 1% cents per pound. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sena- 
tor from Utah what effect that amendment has on the present 
rate? 


Mr. SMOOT. It takes out the first bracket in this paragraph. 
Mr. BARKLEY. What effect does it have? 
Mr. SMOOT. It strikes out the words: 


Not over 1 cent per pound, two-tenths of 1 per cent per pound; valued 
above 1 cent and. 


So that it would read: 


Valued at not above 1% cents per pound, three-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound. ‘ 


Mr. BARKLEY. Does that represent an increase in the rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. It does on the smaller size. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why does the committee make that recom- 
mendation, in view of the fact that there are practically no im- 
ports? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I understand, there is no steel 
quoted at the price within that bracket. I am informed by the 
representative of the Tariff Commission that there is no steel 
quoted at this price. Therefore, there is no need of the duty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that you are simply striking it off the 
dutiable list? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; if it ever did come in, it would come in 
under the first paragraph, 

Mr. BARKLEY. If there is none of it at all, why increase the 
duty on it? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is none, so why put it in? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that this represents an in- 
crease. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be an increase if the value were not 
over 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; and the Senator says there is not any 
of that. 

Mr. SMOOT. True. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why have any increase in the tariff on an 
article of which none is imported? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why have it in here at all? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what I say. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the reason why we struck it out. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if I may interject a suggestion, as 
long as the lowest bracket remains there it is a constant tempta- 
tion to fraudulent undervaluation. It is believed that there is 
no material of that sort which can honestly be valued within 
the first bracket. It is a survival of the old pre-war days, when 
prices were on a much lower level than they have been at any 
time since the war; and while there have been some few im- 
ports in the low bracket, the suspicion is attached to them that 
there is a fraudulent undervaluation. That is what impelled us 
to cut it out. 

Mr. HARRISON. But, as a matter of fact, on these muck 
bars, pieces thereof, and so forth, if the value is not over 1 cent 
a pound and under 1% cents a pound, while you have stricken 
out the duty of two-tenths of 1 cent per pound, you have imposed 
a duty of three-tenths of 1 cent per pound. In other words, in 
that classification there is a half cent higher duty as a result of 
striking it out than there would be if it were left in that classi- 
fication. 

Mr. REED. That is true, if it honestly belongs there; but the 
Senator knows what muck bar is. It is puddled iron, and is 
made by the expenditure of a great amount of labor; and no 
man living sells muck bar to-day at a cent a pound. 

Mr. HARRISON. As I understand, the importations in this 
classification are negligible. ; 

Mr. REED. They amounted last year to about $400,000 
worth of stuff that was claimed to be in that classification. The 
testimony seemed to indicate that most of those invoices were 
suspicious. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
according to the Tariff Summary, 11 per cent in weight of steel 
bars without an alloy that were brought in here represented 
those not over 1 cent in price, and 35.6 per cent of ingots; and 
there is no steel bar with an alloy carried in the statistics given 
in the Summary of Tariff Information. 
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Mr. REED. Let me demonstrate to the Senator just what I 
mean. 

The cost of making pig iron in Europe is nowhere that I know 
of less than about $17.50 or $18. You can not possibly take that 
pig iron, put it through a steel works, make steel out of it, and 
then put it through a rolling mill and make these semifinished 
products here for a dollar and a half a ton. That can not pos- 
sibly be done; so if somebody sends over bars rolled from steel 
that came through a steel works, made of $18 pig iron, and 
claims that they are worth less than $20 a ton, it is pretty 
obvious that that is a fraud. It is to avoid the fraud on the 
revenue, more than to furnish protection, that the committee 
was impelled to do this. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? What if the price of muck bars went down? Might 
there not then be an increase in importations? 

Mr. REED. Surely. If the price of muck bars goes down te 
a cent a pound, there will not be anybody left in the steel busi- 
ness to care. Of course, they are not steel. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 61, line 22, after the word 
“paid,” to strike out “on all steel or iron, in all forms and 
shapes, by whatever process made, and by whatever name desig- 
nated, whether cast, hot or cold rolled, forged, stamped, or 
drawn” and insert “on all steel or iron in the materials and 
articles enumerated or described in such paragraphs,” so as tc 
read : 


Par. 305. (a) In addition to the rates of duty provided for in para- 
graphs 303, 304, 307, 308, 312, 313, 315, 316, 317, 318, 319, 322, 
823, 324, 327, and 328 of this schedule, there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid on all steel or iron in the materials and articles enumerated o1 
described in such paragraphs, 


Mr. SMOOT. That is to carry out the present practice. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a restoration of the language con- 
tained in the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not a restoration of the law. It 
includes steel and articles of steel, as it says, and I am informed 
that this is the present practice in the Customs Service. It is 
just a clarifying anrendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, line 6, after the words 
“per cent of,” to strike out “tungsten, molybdenum, or” and 
insert “tungsten or molybdenum, or more than three-tenths of 
1 per cent of,” so as to read: 


(1) A duty of 8 per cent ad valorem if such steel or iron contains 
more than one-tenth of 1 per cent of vanadium, or more than two-tenths 
of 1 per cent of tungsten or molybdenum, or more than three-tenths of 
1 per cent of chromium, or more than six-tenths of 1 per cent of nickel, 
cobalt, or any other metallic element used in alloying steel or iron. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, that involves the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from California. 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President, it does not affect the tungsten 
rate. All this amendment does is to allow the article to come in 
free of the extra alloy duty on metal alloyed with chromium 
and assaying between two-tenths and three-tenths of 1 per cent. 
It is a reduction in duty on that group of chromium alloy metals. 
The House bill fixed two-tenths as the limit where the duty 
began on the chromium alloy. We raised that to three-tenths, 
because sonretimes we actually get more than two-tenths in that 
metal. 

Mr. GEORGE. 
tenths, did it not? 

Mr. REED.. No, Mr. President; if the Senator will look in 
line 5, he will see that the two-tenths applies to the chromium 
as well as to tungsten and molybdenum. We left it as it was 
under tungsten and molybdenum and raised it to three-tenths 
on the chromium. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 62, line 22, after the 
word “and,” to strike out “4 cents” and insert “3 cents,” and 
in line 23, after the words “in excess of,” to strike out “ two- 
tenths” and insert “three-tenths,” so as to read: 


Mr. President, I think the House fixed six- 


(2) An additional cumulative duty of $1 per pound on the vanadium 
content in excess of one-tenth of 1 per cent, 72 cents per pound on 
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the tungsten content In excess of two-tenths of 1 per cent, 65 cents 
per pound on the molybdenum content in excess of two-tenths of 
1 per cent, and 3 cents per pound on the chromium content in excess 
of two-tenths of 1 per cent. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 63, line 23, after the word 
“at,” to strike out “1 cent per pound or less, seven-twentieths 
of 1 cent per pound; valued above 1 cent per pound and,” so 
as to read: 

Par. 307. Boiler or other plate iron or steel, except crucible plate 
steel and saw plate steel, not thinner than one hundred and nine one- 
thousandths of 1 inch, cut or sheared to shape or otherwise, or un- 
sheared, and skelp iron or steel sheared or rolled in grooves, valued 
at not above 3 cents per pound, five-tenths of 1 cent per pound; 
valued at over 3 cents per pound, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the amendment ought to 
be disagreed to, because there is a compensatory amendment, 
subdivision (b), on the same page, on manganese. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator is looking at the first 
five lines on page 638. That amendment has already been 
rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I meant to say. 

Mr. REED. - The amendment in line 23 is something quite 
different. 

Mr. SMOOT. I looked at the wrong amendment. 
amendment is simply carrying out the present practice. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, you are doing in this para- 
graph 307 exactly what was done with reference to muck bars. 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. You are cutting out the lower brackets 
and increasing the classification to this extent. What are the 
importations? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is not very much brought in. 

Mr. REED. This is a finished product, and those covered 
in paragraph 303 were semifinished products, or most of them 
were. Importations in the first bracket under paragraph 307 
amounted to $54 in all of last year. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in the other paragraph you 
eliminated all under 14% cents per pound, but here you eliminate 
all under 3 cents. This is only a semifinished product. Is there 
that much difference? 

Mr. REED. The only effect of this amendment, based on 
the imports of last year, would be to add $54 worth of the 
cheapest stuff to $700,000 worth of the material between 1 and 
8 cents. We do not change the duty on the $700,000 worth, but 
simply put the $54 worth in with it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is 0n agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, line 12, before the 
word “deck,” to insert “and”; in the same line, after the 
word “beams,” to strike out “and building forms.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the chairman of 
the committee if he intends to insist on this amendment? 

Mr. REED. As to building forms? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just a clarifying amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; it is an increase. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will permit me, there is nobody 
we can find who knows what the term “ building forms ” means. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not particularly interested about 
building forms. I mean these increased rates carried in this 
paragraph on structural steel. Does the committee intend to 
insist upon the committee amendments? 

Mr. REED. The committee did that in order to bring this 
paragraph in line with the other steel products. 

Mr. HARRISON. There will be debate at length on this 
item, and we might just as well limit debate now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator want it to go over? 

Mr. HARRISON. Indeed, I do not. We are ready to vote 
now on the increases. 

Mr. REED. Let us dispose of the pending amendment about 
the building forms. That is a senseless phrase and ought to be 
eut out. 

Mr. HARRISON. There is no objection to building forms 
being taken out. I am talking about the increased rate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
first amendment, in line 12. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 66, 
line 15, to strike out “one-fifth” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ three-tenths,” so as to read: 


Par. 312. Beams, girders, joists, angles, channels, car-truck channels, 
tees, columns and posts, or parts or sections of columns and posts, and 


This 
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deck and bulb beams, together with all other structural shapes of fron 
or steel, not assembled, manufactured or advanced beyond hammering, 
rolling, or casting, three-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. HARRISON. 
ment. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 


Allen Fletcher Howell Sheppard 
Ashurst Frazier Johnson Simmons 
Barkley George Jones Smoot 
Bingham Gillett Kean Steiwer 
Black Glass Keyes Stephens 
Blaine Goff La Follette Swanson 
Blease Goldsborough McKellar Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Gould McNary Townsend 
Bratton Greene Moses Trammell 
Brookhart Hale Norbeck Tydings 
Capper Harris Norris Vandenberg 
Caraway Harrison Nye Wagner 
Couzens Hastings Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Hatfield Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Hawes Pine Waterman 
Deneen Hayden Ransdell Wheeler 

Dill Hebert Reed 

Fess Heflin Sackett 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. The Secretary will report 
the pending amendment. 

The Curer CierK. On page 66, line 15, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out “one-fifth” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“ three-tenths.” 

Mr. REED. Just a word, Mr. President. I do not mean to 
lead to any protracted debate, but the committee made that 
change in order to bring this paragraph in line with other 
finished rolled-steel products. 

The imports under this paragraph have increased faster than 
any other steel imports. From 1928 to 1928 they increased 1,400 
per cent, or from 10,000 long tons to 165,000 long tons. As I do 
not believe there is going to be much chance of the Senate 
accepting the increase, I do not think I care to prolong the 
debate any further. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I merely want to add to 
what the Senator has said that this represents an increase 
of one-tenth of a cent on about 8,000,000,000 pounds of struc- 
tural steel, about 4,000,000 tons, which represents about 8,000,- 
000,000 pounds, with an importation of only 165,000 tons, and 
an exportation of 291,000 tons. In other words, we export 
about 130,000 tons more than we import. So that I can not 
see any reason why this increase should be made. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the people we would protect 
most if we raised the rate, I think, would be a number of rela- 
tively small steel mills at distant points. We can pretty well 
hold our own in this part of the country. There are some 
rerollers who roll the small beams and channels, the sizes 
that are used in making the frames of metal beds. Some of 
those are made down in the Southern States, Georgia and 
Texas and other places, and the people engaged in that indus- 
try down there have felt foreign competition in these products, 
just as they have in concrete bars. 

These rerollers, as they are called, roll these small sections 
down there from secondhand rails and material of that sort. 
I have always felt, since I have had any acquaintance with 
the business, that they had pretty savage competition from 
abroad. Their raw material costs them a good deal, they do 
not produce very much, and I think they deserve the protec- 
tion. We were affected somewhat by the arguments given us 
by a rolling mill down in Galveston. Those are the people 
who need it most. But I know there is no use of my prolong- 
ing the argument. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I merely desire to say 
this: That this is a 50 per cent increase on all the structural 
parts going into bridges, and buildings, and like structures 
made out of steel. 

In order that the Recorp may show the fact about the 
imports and exports, may I say that the importations under 
paragraph 312 in 1928 were 165,000 long tons; the production 
in the United States was 4,000,000 long tons; the exportations 
were 291,000 long tons. It is made almost exclusively by the 
Bethlehem and United States Steel Cos. Mr. Doherty, a rep- 
resentative of the American Steel Institute, appeared before 
the committee and this was one of the increases for which he 
asked. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Mississippi a question, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the committee amendment is rejected then 
the rate provided in the House bill will automatically stand? 

Mr. HARRISON, It would be the same as under the pres- 
ent law. 

Mr. NORRIS. How does it compare with the present law? 

Mr. HARRISON. All we are asking is to reject the proposed 
increase and let the rate remain as it is. 

Mr. NORRIS. The House language is the same as the pres- 
ent law? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, is that correct? I in- 
vite attention to the comparative print on page 82. Are not 
the words “ sheet piling” an addition to the existing law made 
by the House? 

Mr. FLETCHER. We are not discussing that item. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. We are discussing the paragraph. 

Mr. REED. The words “sheet piling” were added by the 
House, but it makes no difference in existing law. Sheet piling 
was not mentioned in the act of 1922 and at first the imports 
of sheet piling were admitted under section 304 at a lower 
duty, but by reason of a decision of the Court of Customs Ap- 
peals it was held that they were structural shape, They are 
rolled in a structural mill. For years they have been paying 
a duty under paragraph 312. This item merely recognizes the 
existing state of facts. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thought the question of the Senator 
from Nebraska was directed to the entire paragraph and I 
merely wanted to call attention to the fact that the entire 
paragraph was not exactly as in existing law. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is correct in that statement. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was speaking of the rate. If we defeat 
the amendment we keep the rate as it is in the present law. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I said sheet piling carried a 
lower duty under paragraph 304 when they first came in, did 
I not? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. The duty in paragraph 304 is one-half cent a 
pound. They paid a higher duty. Then the importers took 
the case up and it was held that they could come in under 
paragraph 312 and get the benefit of a one-fifth cent rate, which 
is a lower duty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. HARRISON asked for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. CoNNALLY’s name was called). 
My colleague the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. ConNALLY] 
is unavoidably detained on official business. If he were present, 
he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rostnson], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Brock], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. TYDINGS (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
MeEtTcALF]. If he were present, I understand he would vote 
“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WAGNER (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a pair with the junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
PATTERSON]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. OveRMAN] is unavoidably absent. He has a general pair 
with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. If present, 
the junior Senator from North Carolina would vote “nay.” 

I desire to announce that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PITTMAN] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck] are detained 
on official business, 

Mr. TYDINGS. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Mercatr] to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
STECK] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] is necessarily detained at 
the Treasury Department on official business. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The senior Senator from Indiana {[Mr. Watson] with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrinson] ; 
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The junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Gu=ENN] with the senior 


Senator from New York [Mr. CopzLanp]; 


The junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcortr] with the 


junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 


The senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epep] with the 


senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH]. 
The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 51, as follows: 


Bingham 
Dale 
Deneen 
Fess 
Gillett 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Caraway 
Couzens 
Cutting 


Brock 
Broussard 
Connally 
Copeland 
Edge 
Glenn 


Goft 
Goldsborough 
Gould 


Greene 
Hale 


YEAS—19 


Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Kean 
Moses 


NAYS—51 


Dill 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McNar 
Norbec 
Norris 


Ransdell 
Sackett 
Sheppard 
Simmons 


NOT VOTING—24 


Kendrick 
Kin 
McMaster 
Metcalf 
Overman 
Patterson 


Pittman 


Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 


Schall 
Shipstead 
Shortridge 


Phipps 
Reed 


Smoot 
Townsend 


Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Thomas, Okla. 
Walcott 
Warren 
Watson 


So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the next 
amendment, 

The Curer CLerK. On page 66, paragraph 312, line 19, the 
committee proposes to strike out “sashes, frames, and building 
forms,” and insert “sashes and frames,” so as to read, “ sashes 
and frames of iron or steel, 25 per cent ad valorem.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Curer CLerK. The next amendment is on page 66, para- 
graph 312, line 21, where the committee proposes to strike out 
“one-fifth ” and insert “ three-tenths,” so as to read: 


Sheet piling, three-tenths of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this is the same proposition 
as that just voted on, so there is no use wasting time on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Curer CLrerK. On page 69, paragraph 316, line 8, the 
committee proposes to strike out the words “or platinum” 
and insert the words “ platinum, tungsten, or molybdenum,” so 
as to read: 

All wire composed of iron, steel, or other metal not specially provided 
for (except gold, silver, platinum, tungsten, or molybdenum). 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it makes so very little difference 
in platinum, tungsten, and molybdenum that I do not see why 
the item should go over; although, if those interested in plati- 
num want to have it go over, I will ask that it may go over 
to-day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What difference does it make? 

Mr. REED. There is an increasing use of tungsten and 
molybdenum wire in incandescent lights and radio tubes, and it 
was felt that they ought not to be treated as ordinary wire 
but ought to have a separate treatment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. By making the exception in parenthesis, 
where does that put the platinum, tungsten, and molybdenum? 

Mr. REED. On page 70, line 4, the Senator will see it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is an ad valorem rate of 60 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Which is an increase from 45 per cent as 
provided in the present law 

Mr. REED. All those metals are very high in price and they 
are drawn very fine. Of course, they sell far higher than the 
ordinary wire products mentioned in the remainder of the para- 
graph. There is every reason for treating them just like gold 
and platinum wire. ‘ 

Mr. BARKLEY. But these metals are used very largely in 
the radio industry, and any increase in the tariff rate will 
operate as a penalty upon the radio industry and upon the users 
of the radio. 
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Mr. REED. Yes; probably to the extent of about a fraction 
of a cent on each set. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are increases in some cases, 
but in other cases there has been no increase. The duty on 
wire in strips has been increased. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the present law, I understand that 
the articles contained in that subsection (b) on page 70 are 
carried very largely in the basket clause. 

Mr. SMOOT. They used to be carried in the basket clause, 
with the exception of the wire. On page 70, line 17, “all wire 
fencing and all wire netting” have been in the basket clause 
under existing law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But what I am talking about is the item 
in line 9; and also the item in line 21, where appears the same 
language in parentheses. Those items are put over in sub- 
section (b) on page 70 with an increase from 45 to 60 per 
cent. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, this is an increase, all right; 
but the condition of the business is such that the increase is 
fully justified. The imports have mounted very high and the 
articles are coming in at prices with which American mauufac- 
turers can not compete. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What are the imports and what is the 
domestic production? 

Mr. REED. I do not know; tthe statistics do not show, 
because this year’s figures have not been compiled as yet. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There are no facts upon which to base the 
increase? 

Mr. REED. Nothing except the statement of the Tariff 
Commission, as follows: 


The importation of the articles mentioned has increased manryfold 
since August, 1928. The developments in the use of these articies in 
the past year have led to their extended production abroad and their 
importation at prices which domestic producers are unable to meet. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Is there any information before us to the 
effect that there is any domestic production? Of course there 
would be an enormous increase of importations of any product 
not being produced in this country which was used by a new 
invention and on which a new industry might depend, and I 
have a suspicion that that is the condition here; that there 
is no domestic production to speak of and that the importations 
have grown because the American industry which they affect 
demands them. If that is the fact it certainly ought not to 
carry an increased rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that tungsten ore carries a rate of duty under this bill 
of 180 per cent, and ferrotungsten carries about the same rate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We can not deal with that at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have got to deal with it in this paragraph 
because tungsten ingot and scrap are in this paragraph. It 
provides a duty of only 60 per cent, and duty on the ingot and 
scrap of molybdenum is 60 per cent, while in the present law 
it was 50 cents a pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. It is true 
that the duty on the other forms have been increased from 40 
per cent to 60 per cent and, of course, that ought to be taken 
into consideration in connection with tungsten ore and also 
the alloys. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We have reduced the tariff on tungsten ore. 

Mr. SMOOT. We do not know whether that will stand or not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Did that go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. It went over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The committee recommended that the duty 
be reduced, and I do not understand why, on a basis of a re- 
duced rate on tungsten ore, the base metal, it is. proposed to 
increase the duty on the finished product. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that perhaps it had better go over 
until we decide as to the rate on tungsten ore, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the amendment 
will be passed over. The next amendment will be stated. 

The L&eGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 69, at the beginning of 
the line 21, it is proposed to strike out the words “or plati- 
num” and insert the words “platinum, tungsten, or molybde- 
num.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. That also should go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDEN’. The amendment will be passed over. 

The next amendment was on page 70, after line 3, to insert 
a new paragraph as follows: 


(b) Ingots, shot, bars, sheets, wire, or other forms, not specially pro- 
vided for, or scrap, containing more than 50 per cant of tungsten, 
tungsten carbide, molybdenum, or molybdenum carbide, or combinations 
thereof, 60 per cent ad valorem. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Should not that take the same course? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; let that amendment go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. Will the Senator from Utah state the next amendment 
which he desires considered? 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is on page 70, beginning 
in line 17. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The L&GIsSLATIVE CLERK. On page 70, paragraph 317, at the 
beginning of line 17, it is proposed to insert: 


All wire fencing and all wire netting, whether galvanized or not, com- 
posed of wires smaller than eight one-hundredths and not smaller than 
three one-hundredths of 1 inch in diameter, nine-sixteenths of 1 cent per 
square foot: Provided, That all wire fencing and all wire netting 
whether galvanized or not, of a mesh 1% inches or greater, composed of 
wire of a diameter not greater than four and one-half one-hundredths 
of 1 inch and not smaller than three one-hundredths of 1 inch, shall be 
subject to a duty of five-sixteenths of 1 cent per square foot. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will make a statement regarding the amend- 
ment. The classification is changed by the Senate committee 
from the blanket paragraph covering articles of metal not other- 
wise specifically provided for in paragraph 398, and specific pro- 
vision is made for wire fencing composed of wires smaller than 
eight one-hundredths of an inch, the previous minimum size 
limit in paragraph 317. The rate is increased by the Senate 
Committee from 50 per cent to an approximate equivalent of 90 
per cent. 

The imports are equal to over 20 per cent of the domestic 
production, and are increasing. Competition with foreign wires, 
on a price basis, is severe. Prices of imported hexagonal wire 
netting—f. o. b. United States port, ex-duty—are only slightly 
more than one-half of the prices of a comparable domestic prod- 
uct in the United States. 

In meeting foreign competition manufacturers in the United 
States of wire netting are operating at a loss. That is the 
reason for the increase. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this is what in common par- 
lance is called chicken wire? 

Mr. SMOOT. It has various uses. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course it has various uses, but it is used 
very largely in the construction of chicken coops and chicken 
wire fences. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And the rate of duty is increased from 50 
per cent to 90 per cent. The present rate on this wire is the 
equivalent of 50 per cent. By this amendment we increased it 
to 90 per cent, and I do not see that the imports have been 
serious enough to justify that sort of an increase. Some increase 
may be justified, but it strikes me that an increase of nearly 75 
per cent of the present tariff is too high. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator fronr Nebraska? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator would make plain the 
various provisions regarding different kinds of wire. The wire 
described in the amendment now under consideration is at least 
partially, I take it, the ordinary chicken wire? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, where is provision made for the wire 
that is used for ordinary wire fencing? Has not that been on 
the free list? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is in another paragraph of the bill, I 
will say to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the committee put a tariff on barbed wire? 

Mr. SMOOT. Barbed wire is on the free list. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I understood. It is on the free 
list, on the theory, I suppose, that we wanted to benefit agri- 
culture. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been on the free list heretofore. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know it has. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think what the Senator says as to agriculture 
is true. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not mentioning that in any spirit of 
criticism ; I think it is commendable; I think that is what we 
had in view to try to do something for agriculture; but in this 
instance when the farmer wants a wire fence for his chickens, 
it is proposed to increase a tariff that is already 50 per cent to 
90 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Some of the wire referred to is used for that 
purpose ; and it is used for other purposes, such as tennis back- 
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stops, and for dozens of other things. It is true that it is some- 
times called chicken wire. 

Mr. NORRIS. The sizes of the wire mentioned make it rather 
confusing to identify them. I wonder if this is not the kind of 
wire netting that is also used by the farmers for corncribs? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think so. I do not think it would be 
heavy enough for that. 

Mr. NORRIS. The farmers are using ordinary chicken wire ; 
I have seen them use very fine wire for that purpose. I might 
be mistaken. If I could see the wire, I could state positively. 

Mr. SMOOT, It may be used for that purpose, perhaps. 

Mr. NORRIS. There are thousands and thousands of corn- 
eribs made out of this kind of wire I think. Such corncribs 
can be constructed in an hour or so, and torn down in the same 
length of time, and the wire be used for something else. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think this variety of wire is a little light for 
that purpose. 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be that it is; but I think, nevertheless, 
it is used for that purpose. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, on most poultry farms, par- 
ticularly the large ones, and for fencing a heavier wire is used, 
Similar in character to that used to keep pigs out, and so on. 
The wire here referred to is a wire netting, which, as the Sena- 
tor says, is strictly referred to as chicken netting, which is used 
largely by people in the suburbs who want to make small in- 
closures for their chickens. It is also used quite extensively 
instead of laths for small stucco houses. 

The figures given by the Tariff Commission do not show the 
difference between the two kinds of wire. As a matter of fact, 
imports of this type of so-called chicken netting have been in- 
creasing very rapidly recently, and it has been laid down at a 
price of about one-half of the cost of domestic production. 

I understand that there are about 11 factories that produce 
this small chicken netting. I happen to be particularly inter- 
ested in it, because there is one town in Connecticut which 
makes practically nothing else, where this is the principal in- 
dustry; and that town will be faced with destruction if its 
market continues to be eaten into as rapidly as it has been caten 
into recently. So the paragraph was drawn in such a way as 
to protect this industry and at the same time not to strike at 
the poultry industry, because in the poultry yards, particularly, 
as I have said, where the poultry is raised on a large scale, they 
use a much heavier type of netting. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there may be, and I think per- 
haps there is, some dispute as to the uses to which this wire is 
put. I am sorry we do not have a sample of it here. 

Mr. BINGHAM. May I say to the Senator that in 1928 the 
domestic production was 1,660,000 bales, or about half of the 
capacity of the 11 American factories? The industry employs 
about 2,000 men. This was brought out in the House hearings. 
In 1928 the imports were about 22 per cent of the domestic pro- 
duction, or 367,000 bales. The imports are steadily increasing, 
and from the latest figures, which have been brought to my 
attention by those who have been making this wire, it is shown 
that Germany is succeeding in making it so much cheaper than 
we can that carload lots of this kind of wire are being sent to 
various parts of the United States and that the domestic market 
is being rapidly taken over by the foreign importer. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let me ask what per cent of the 
production of this wire is imported? 

Mr. BINGHAM. About 22 per cent in 1928. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us say, in round numbers, 20 per cent. 
We are manufacturing 80 per cent of what we use, as I under- 
stand, and importing 20 per cent. That is not a very bad con- 
dition. If we are doing that, we are probably keeping alive a 
pretty lively competition in this product; but I want to call the 
attention of the Senate to another thing that is ignored all the 
time, day after day and hour after hour, in the facts that are 
produced here before the Senate to substantiate a rate: There 
is not a word said about the consumers. 

They say, “ Here is a town that is making this wire, and they 
do not make anything else; and if you do not raise this tariff 
to 90 per cent they can not make this wire. They will have to 
quit.” 

You assume that the purchasing power of the consumer of 
that wire is unlimited. You have not taken him into the equa- 
tion at all; but you have gone on the theory that what these 
people say is 100 per cent correct, to begin with. They are 
interested parties. That may be true; but everybody who has 
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ever had any experience in taking evidence in the trial of law- 
suits knows that if you have an ex parte case, where only one 
side is represented, the judge or the jury ought to make great 
allowance for the evidence unless the court itself examines the 
witnesses as an opposing counsel would do if he were there rep- 
resenting somebody. 

It does not follow, of course, that the ex parte witness is 
telling a falsehood. He may be a man so honest and so fair 
that his testimony would be just the same even if he were cross- 
examined at length. But human nature, by and large, will con- 
vince any man that on the average, when you are trying some- 
thing on ex parte evidence, unless. you go into an examination 
of the willing witnesses who are directly interested in the 
result you will not get a fair judgment or a fair verdict. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. We have here the statement, made by the 
men who are financially interested in this matter, that unless we 
make this duty 90 per cent they will have to go out of business. 
If we assume, to begin with, that that is true, it may be that 
they ought to go into some other business. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield to the Senator in just a moment. 

If I had enough money, I could go down here on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and buy a block—it would cost an awful lot of 
money—tear down the buildings, build a glasshouse covering 
over that block, and go into the banana business; and I could 
come to Congress and say, “ Unless you put bananas at such 
and such a rate I shall have to go out of the business,” and tell 
the truth. 

Where is the evidence about how these people manufacture? 
Are they efficient? Are they modern? Or are we taxing the 
farmers and the poultry raisers of this country to sustain ineffi- 
ciency? We have not enough evidence to justify us in putting 
on this tariff, even if the consumers could afford to pay it. 

But let us take the consumer’s side of the matter now. 
We have been trying to do something, and we have been boast- 
ing about what we wanted to do, for the farmer. The little 
poultry raiser is a farmer. We have admitted, and everybody 
concedes, that he does not get a square deal under our tariff 
system. The President has called this session in part to equal- 
ize agriculture and industry as far as the tariff can do it. We 
promised to do it in a platform that we spread before the 
people, and solemnly said we would carry out the provisions of 
the platform and redeem our pledges. Here is a place where 
we can do it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. If we have a contest between the producer 
who says he must be given a tariff of 90 per cent and the 
farmer and the poultry raiser whose interests we said we 
wanted to protect and we were called here to protect, then we 
ought to decide it in favor of the consumer. He can not afford 
to pay the price that we are piling up and piling on and piling 
en until he is broken down. 

I yield first to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, my desire was to call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that his argument in favor of 
the consumer was particularly potential, as it seems to me, in 
this case because that consumer is the small farmer or the 
poultry raiser throughout the country. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But the Senator has already called the 
attention of the Senate to that fact, and I have nothing further 
to say. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield next to the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. BarkKLey], who desired to interrupt me a moment ago. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in line with what the Senator 
was saying, I simply had in mind the fact that those who have 
framed this measure and sponsor it have made the statement, 
and reiterated it over and over, that it is not their desire to 
prevent importations to some extent; and yet wherever we find 
in this bill an article where the present duty permits some 
importations, even though those importations may be localized, 
we find a strenuous effort to raise the tariff sufficiently so that 
they can not even come in for local purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. An effort to raise an embargo. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think what the Senator has said applies par- 
ticularly to this item to some extent. If we should amend the 
bill on line 20, page 70, by striking out “ nine-sixteenths” and 
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inserting “three-eighths,” and on line 2, page 71, by striking 
out “ five-sixteenths” and inserting “one-fifth,” that would 
make the rate a little less than 60 per cent, as nearly as I can 
tell, instead of 90; and I will ask the Senators on the other 
side if that would be satisfactory? 

Mr. NORRIS. Suppose this amendment were defeated; then 
the existing law would go into effect. That is about 40 per 
cent, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the existing law is 40 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, that is too much. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the importations are exceedingly heavy, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. About 20 per cent is imported. That is not a 
very bad arrangement. I would rather have it a little less; but 
there is not any evidence here but that these people could pro- 
duce at much less and meet competition if they were efficient 
and conducting their business in the right way. 

A case has not been made out in favor of this tariff by any 
means. Because somebody comes along and tells us, “If you 
do not give me 100 per cent tariff here I will go out of business,” 
we tumble over each other to give it to him, regardless of what 
he is making, how he is making it, whether he is efficient, or 
whether, as a last resort, all of us are paying an enormous 
tariff in order to give him a profit. 

If we have to tax our people who toil on the farms and on 
these little chicken ranches 100 per cent for the things they 
must have to carry on their business, it seems to me it would 
be better to let the product come in free, if there is nobody who 
is going to be able to make it cheaply enough to compete with 
the German manufacturers. 

I can not believe, Mr. President, that in any steel product we 
are not able to compete with the world—wire or anything of 
that kind. We are able to compete with the world. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I merely want to call attention 
to the report of the Tariff Commission, found in the Tariff 
Summary on page 676, treating paragraph 317. This is the 
language that the Tariff Commission uses: 

American manufacturers have distinct advantages in an abundant and 
relatively cheap supply of the chief raw materials—iron and steel wire 
and zine for galvanizing—and in an industry well organized for large- 
scale production. The location of the domestic manufacturers gives 
them selling and transportation advantages in the American market. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. The part of the Summary of Tariff Informa- 
tion that the Senator is now reading has reference to fencing 
wire, not chicken wire. 

Mr. BLAINE. It is the only information we have. It has 
reference to the wire described in the tariff act of 1922 under 
paragraph 317, as I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. Chicken wire to-day is under the basket clause, 
and it is taken from the basket clause. 

Mr. BLAINE. But, I say, it has reference to this wire. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. BLAINE. The same advantages apply to the manufac- 
turing of chicken wire. There is another large class of wire 
that is used in the sieves of thrashing machines and fanning 
mills, and in strainers and a multitude of similar uses. The 
wire that is discussed by the Tariff Commission is practically 
the same wire that is covered by the amendment proposed. 
True, it is a different gage and may be a different mesh; but 
the conditions relating to the manufacture of wire as described 
in the act of 1922 certainly are identical with respect to the 
proposed amendment. I can see no difference. 

Mr. SMOOT, The wire to which the Senator refers is found 
in paragraph 318. 

Mr. BLAINE. The commission is discussing paragraph 317. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the wire the Senator is discussing is 
found in paragraph 318— 


Woven-wire cloth, gauze, fabric, or screen made of wire composed of 
steel, brass, copper, bronze— 


And so forth. 

Mr. BLAINE. No; I am quoting from the comments of the 
commission made in discussing the wire described in paragraph 
317. Has the committee changed the number of the paragraph? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. BLAINE. The commission are discussing this kind of 
wire. What I am stating is that the wire they are discussing 
is of practically the same character as the wire described in the 
amendment. There is, of course, a difference in the gauge; but 





that is an inconsequential difference when it comes to the advan- 
tages referred to by the Tariff Commission. 
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I simply wanted to call the attention of the Senate to that 
report. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, as the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] has just pointed out, the Tariff Commission states 
- ae of Tariff Information, in discussing paragraph 

, that— 


While poultry netting is one form of wire fencing, neither it nor the 
wire from which it is constructed is included in the paragraph of the 
act of 1922 which provides specifically for fencing wire. 


The factories making the particular kind of wire netting in- 
cluded in this paragraph are located, according to the testimony 
before the Senate committee, at Georgetown, Conn.; Blue Island, 
Ill.; Worcester, Mass.; Clinton, Mass.; Trenton, N. J.; Cort- 
land, N. ¥.; Muncie, Ind.; Peoria, Ill.; Joliet, Ill.; DeKalb, Ill. ; 
Pueblo, Colo. ; Oakland, Calif.; and Pittsburg, Calif. 

The statement, made under oath and subject to cross-exami- 
nation, before the subcommittee of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, and printed on page 1164 of the hearings, shows that 
the foreign cost as compared to the domestic cost is as $35.78 to 
a domestic cost of $74.23. Adding the 50 per cent ad valorem 
duty proposed in the House bill in the basket clause, the landed 
cost of the foreign article would be $53.66, which is $20 less 
than the domestic cost. 

The duty asked for will not compensate entirely for the differ- 
ence between the cost of production at home and abroad. It will 
not compensate for the difference between the cost in the 11 
American factories and the cost of this wire as made in Ger- 
many. 

Surely the Senator from Nebraska did not mean quite what 
he said when he stated, as I understood him to say a few 
moments ago on the floor, that if we could not make this 
article in America as cheaply as they could make it in Ger- 
many we ought not to try to make it at all. That is as good 
as saying to the American laborer and the American working- 
man working in these factories, “If you will not work as 
cheaply as the man works in Germany, you had better go into 
some other kind of business.” Surely that is not the basis on 
which we believe in a protective tariff. ‘ 

Mr. President, I hope very much that this amendment may 
be adopted as drawn and as proposed by the Senate committee, 
for it is of the utmost importance to this industry, the im- 
ports are very rapidly increasing, and the sales of these differ- 
ent companies located as I have shown all over’ the United 
States are seriously threatened, and the workmen engaged 
in making this wire are in danger of losing their jobs. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut 
puts up a straw man and knocks him down. In this case I 
constitute the straw man. He puts words into my mouth which 
I have not uttered. He has me expressing a sentiment in 
which I do not believe, and which I do not announce now, 
never have announced, and I hope I never will. And then, 
having set up that straw man, he makes an argument to show 
how foolish he is. And having had that advantage, of putting 
forth what his opponent has said, he succeeds in demolishing 
the argument. I hope I may be allowed to present my own 
argument. 

Mr. President, in the first place, it seems to me that to a 
great extent, as to all interior points, at least, freight alone 
will be ample protection to anyone manufacturing this wire 
fencing. In the next place, it is wire fencing. It says so in 
so many words in the amendment itself. It says, “All wire 
fencing and all wire netting.” 

Probably the size of the mesh may be one thirty-second or 
one-sixteenth of an inch less or greater than some other wire 
mesh mentioned in a preceding statute or at some other place 
in this measure. Yet that it is fencing there can be no doubt, 
and from the size of it, it seems to me it is the proper mesh 
to build around a chicken yard. Practically every farmer in 
the United States has some of it, and uses it. All little chicken 
farmers use hundreds of dollars worth of it. It is their stock 
in trade. They must have it in their business. They are the 
fellows we said we were going to help to equalize with the 
manufacturers. 

Does the Senator from Connecticut mention the consumer? 
Does he give him as a reason why we should have this tariff 
of practically 100 per cent? No; he does not think of him. 
The President called this session of Congress to give the farmer 
equalization with the manufacturer. Now comes the repre- 
sentative of the manufacturer and says, “ We must have this 
regardless of what it costs the farmer.” 

Mr. President, there is a limit—and that is the idea I have 
tried to convey, and the Senator from Comnecticut, with his 
usual ingenuity, misconstrued it—there is a limit beyond which 
people engaged in the production of the food we must have to 
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live can not go. You can put the burden of taxation upon their 
backs until they will be crushed to earth, until the very ones 
who produce the food to feed the world and feed this country, 
upon which we must live, will be driven out of business by our 
taxation. P 

One hundred per cent on the little fellow who wants to raise 
some chickens! One hundred per cent on the very farmer you 
said you had come here to Washington to relieve from his 
burden, increasing by 50 per cent—yes; nearly 60 per cent—the 
tax that is already levied upon him. 

It is said, “ In this town up in Connecticut these fellows wili 
have to do something else.” In the first place, I do not think 
they will. They have not done anything else yet that I have 
heard about but make wire, and if this amendment is defeated 
the existing law will remain on the statute books. 

Mr. President, we can make these tariff rates so high as to 
kill the goose that lays the golden egg. I implore Members of 
the Senate, who long have been proclaiming and reechoing what 
the President said in the campaign, to carry out what they said 
at Kansas City, that they were going to equalize the agricultural 
industry. Here is an item where industry has a tariff upon 
agriculture of 50 per cent. Instead of taking it off you are now 
proposing to add another 50 per cent. Can it be justified by 
the promises we have made to agriculture and to the farmer? 
Instead of giving him relief, we are asked to double his burdens. 

Mr. President, this amendment ought to be defeated. I am 
sorry that there are so few Senators here, due to the lateness of 
the hour, and I give notice now that if it is not defeated I 
will call for a vote on it when the bill gets into the Senate, and 
when a larger number of Senators can be here to listen to the 
debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendments were, on page 71, line 25, after the 
word “foregoing,” to strike out “(not provided for in para- 
graph 327)”; on page 72, line 2, after the word “made,” to 
insert “(except by casting)”; in line 3, after the word “ inches,” 
to strike out “in diameter” and insert “at the largest inside 
diameter (exclusive of nonmetallic lining).” 

Mr. BARKLEY. What would be the effect of the amendment 
on line 25, page 71? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will notice on line 2, page 72, the 
words “(except by casting).” This is a little better language, 
and the draftsmen asked us to make a change. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I have already explained, the draftsmen 
think the amendment on line 2, page 72, is very much better 
wording than the provision on page 71 at the bottom of the 
page. It means exactly the same thing, but the draftsmen say 
it is very much better wording. e 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the Senator talking about the amend- 
ment at the bottom of page 71, or in lines 3 and 4, on page 72? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is exactly the same. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment on line 3, page 72, is in- 
tended to prevent any doubt as to the administration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 72, line 6, to strike out 
“40 per cent” and insert “50 per cent,” so the paragraph 
would read: 


Par. 319. (a) Iron or steel anchors and parts thereof; forgings of 
iron or steel, or of combined iron and steel, not machined, tooled, or 
otherwise advanced in condition by any process or operation subse- 
quent to the forging process, not specially provided for, 25 per cent ad 
valorem, 

(b) Autoclaves, catalyst chambers or tubes, converters, reaction 
chambers, scrubbers, separators, shells, stills, ovens, soakers, penstock 
pipes, cylinders, containers, drums, and vessels, any of the foregoing 
composed wholly or in chief value of iron or steel, by whatever process 
made (except by casting), wholly or partly manufactured, if over 20 
inches at the largest inside diameter (exclusive of nonmetallic lining) 
and having metal walls 1% inches or more in thickness, and parts for 
any of the foregoing, 50 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr, McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator explain 
why that increase is made? 

Mr. SMOOT. In just a moment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, while the Senator from Utah is 
looking for his papers, let me say a word about the amendment. 

In the oil-refining business and in a part of the chemical in- 
dustry there is now a necessity for these large chambers with 
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great strength. They are practically cannon with closed muz- 
zles. They can only be made in a forging plant such as is 
suitable for forging artillery. The Midvale Steel Co., for ex- 
ample, makes them in its forging plant, and then machines 
them, and the process of manufacture is exactly the same as 
that of a cannon, except that the muzzle being closed, the con- 
tents, which are detonated inside the chamber, remain there 
and are not expelled as in a cannon. 

The principal competition has come from the Krupp works in 
Germany, who turned their cannon plant into a plant for 
making these things. As in the manufacture of artillery, there 
is a great deal of labor involved in the machining. It has to 
be done with great precision, just exactly like the building of 
a big naval gun or a big piece of land artillery. We got a lot 
of Krupp price lists and the details showing where they had 
shipped, and about 25 per cent of those things which are being 
used in the United States are now coming from Germany at 
prices substantially less than the cost of production here. 

The Midvale Steel Co. came to us and asked us for a con- 
siderable increase over the present 40 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. They asked for 75 per cent. 

Mr. REED. I thought it was even more than that. They 
asked for 75 per cent, but the price lists we got from the Krupp 
factory and the demonstrated cost of the production here seemed 
to us to justify an increase. We gave them much less than what 
they asked, but I really think that the advance from 40 to 50 
per cent is justified. 

From the standpoint of the national defense it is important 
that we keep alive some of those plants that can make large 
guns. As Senators know, we make most of our naval guns at 
the Watervliet Arsenal, and private industry has no chance to 
get that kind of business. If there should be another war it 
would be greatly to our advantage to have a private concern 
equipped to do that, and while we did not want to give them 
too much, and did not want to make a bonanza out of it, we did 
think that 50 per cent was justified. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are only two concerns in the United 
States that make these chambers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The range of duties is from 35 to 40 per 
cent. The maximum duty is 40 per cent. The Tariff Commis- 
sion advises us that there are practically no imports coming in, 
that they made an effort to find out if there were, and could not 
find that there were any, or to what extent they were coming in. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I beg the Senator’s pardon. I 
have a memorandum from the Tariff Commission, and this is the 
last paragraph of it: 


There are but two domestic firms producing these chambers, and these 
have met severe competition, especially from Krupp, the large German 
gun manufacturers. Imports probably amount to about 25 per cent of 
domestic consumption. Manufacturers requested the equivalent of about 
75 per cent ad valorem, and it is thought that sufficient encouragement 
should be given this industry to assure that its facilities will be avail- 
able for the production of ordnance. 


Mr. BARKLEY. That information is evidently correct if ob- 
tained subsequent to the preparation of the memorandum I 
have, which comes from the same source. But even if a consid- 
erable portion of these articles are coming in at 25 per cent and 
ranging up to 40 per cent, the House takes the one rate of 40 per 
cent, which is an increase on all coming in below 40 per cent at 
this time, and then the committee adds 10 per cent more. 

Mr. SMOQT,. There was a question as to the rate of duty 
which was imposed under existing law. The Senator referred to 
the 25 per cent under paragraph 328 of the act of 1922, from iron 
and steel tubes not specially provided for. That is only 25 per 
cent. After that it was 30 per cent in paragraph 372, all other 
machines and parts thereof, and 40 per cent in paragraph 399, 
manufactures of metal not specially provided for. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That bears out my suggestion that there is 
a variation in the rate under which all of these articles are com- 
ing in at this time. 

Mr. REED. It is not a variation. It is a dispute as to which 
of the three paragraphs these items ought to fall into. Ob 
viously, to import an article of that size and description is not 
within the meaning of the word “ tubes” as Congress intended it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Where is that dispute pending? 

Mr. REED. I do not know whether it is in the Treasury De- 
partment or whether it has gone to the courts. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is almost impossible, I am informed, in some 
cases to determine under which paragraph they really come. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There will be no doubt about it if we put the 
rate up to 50 per cent. There will be no doubt about the fact 
that it is an increase over the rate at this time ranging all the 
way from 60 per cent to 100 per cent. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; if it was 40 per cent, it would be a 25 
per cent increase. Ags I said, there are only two institutions 
which make this class of-goods in the United States. During the 
war they were about the only people who could make any ord- 
nance for us at ail. We felt justified in having the increase in 
order that they might proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The next amendment is on page 74, 
line 9, after the word “ad valorem,” where the committee pro- 
poses to insert “ molders’ patterns, of whatever material com- 
posed, for the manufacture of castings, 50 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let us have an explanation 
of the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The result of the change by the Senate com- 
mittee is to provide for molders’ patterns, regardless of the 
material of which made, in one specific classification, thus facili- 
tating administration and statistical control. The rates of duty 
were increased somewhat, as I have indicated. 

There are a number of paragraphs, and I want to call atten- 
tion to them and the rates of duty. Under paragraph 399 of 
the act of 1922 manufactures of metal not specially provided 
for carried a rate of 40 per cent. Under paragraph 298 of 
the present bill manufactures of metal not specially provided 
for carry a rate of 50 per cent, and in paragraph 413, molders’ 
patterns wholly or in chief value of wood and not specifically 
provided for carry a rate of 40 per cent. 

The Senate committee in paragraph 327 provides, “ molders’ 
patterrs, of whatever material made, for the manufacture of 
metal castings,” or similar wording, 50 per cent. The phrase- 
ology respecting molders’ patterns in paragraph 413 of H. R. 
2667 was stricken out by the Senate committee. 

The testimony indicates that labor constitutes the principal 
item of cost of manufacture of this commodity and that 6% 
per cent of the patternmakers in the United States are nor- 
mally unemployed. ‘The Pattern Makers’ League of North 
America, affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
requested a duty of 100 per cent. It was stated that patterns 
may be made of wood, metal, wax, plaster, or papier-miché, 
The action of the Senate committee grants increases in rates 
of duty to only a limited extent as compared to rates requested 
and is designed to give reasonably adequate protection to a 
highly skilled and essential trade. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What does the present law carry in the 
way of a rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 40 per cent. The Senator will remember 
that in 1922 when this same question arose the rollers were 
brought in to show the committee that nearly all, or about 95 
per cent, of it was handwork. It can not be done in any other 
way. The men themselves came here and pleaded for 100 per 
eent in order to save the industry, but the committee did not 
give it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish to say that I do 
not see any serious objection to the increase. I am informed 
that one pattern made by this method can be used for many 
moldings. I see no objection to the increase. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 138, after the 
word “ pound,” to strike out “ upholsterers’ nails, chair glides, 
and thumb tacks, of two or more pieces of iron or steel, finished 
or unfinished, 3 cents per pound” and insert “ upholstery nails, 
chair glides, thumb tacks, and drawing pins, with heads 
assembled to shanks, whether finished or unfinished, made 
wholly or in part of iron or steel or other base metal, 40 per 
cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 


The 


Par. 331. Cut nails and cut spikes, of iron or steel, exceeding 2 
inches in length, four-tenths of 1 cent per pound; cut tacks and 
brads, hobnails and cut nails, of iron or steel, not exceeding 2 inches 
in length, 15 per cent ad valorem; horseshoe nails, and other iron or 
steel nails, not specially provided for, 1144 cents per pound; upholstery 
nails, chair glides, thumb tacks, and drawing pins, with heads assem- 
bled to shanks, whether finished or unfinished, made wholly or in part 
of iron or steel or other base metal, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, does that involve an in- 
crease? 
Mr. BARKLEY. 


It is a decrease, I understand. The pres- 
ent rate is in the neighborhood of 50 per cent and this gives 
an ad valorem of 40 per cent. 
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Mr. HARRISON. On upholsterers’ nails the memorandum I 
have shows 25 per cent. Is that it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the act of 1922 upholsterers’ nails, of 
iron or steel, carried a rate of 114 cents per pound; upholster- 
ers’ nails of nonfinished metal, 40 per cent; both as the Senate 
committee now provides. Thumb tacks and drawing pins car- 
ried a six-tenths of a cent per pound in the act of 1922. The 
House gave them 3 cents per pound and the Senate committee 
gives them 40 per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. So there is an increase on upholsterers’ 
nails from 25 per cent to 40 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Upholsterers’ nails of iron and steel are in- 
creased from an equivalent ad valorem duty of about 10 per 
cent to an equivalent ad valorem duty of about 20 per cent. 
That is true as to these nails. 

Mr. NORRIS. Are thumb tacks increased? 

Mr. SMOOT. Thumb tacks and drawing pins are reduced 
from an equivalent ad valorem rate of about 40 per cent in the 
act of 1922. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I call attention to the fact that thumb 
tacks if made of steel are increased and if made of brass they 
are decreased. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When I suggested a moment ago that this 
was a decrease, I meant that it was a decrease below the 
House rate. It seems to be an increase above the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought that was what the Senator said. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, from the Summary of Tariff 
Information it appears that all of the nails and tacks. referred 
to here have been covered heretofore by not to exceed a corre- 
sponding ad valorem rate of 15 per cent and now it is raised 
to 40 per cent. I refer the Senator from Utah to page 714 of 
the Summary of Tariff Information. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think they were specifically provided 
for. I am not sure of it, however. 

Mr. HOWELL. On page 714 of the Summary of Tariff In- 
formation the corresponding ad valorem rate on all of the 
tacks and nails is referred to, and the highest I can find is 15 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The act of 1922, paragraph 330, reads as 
follows: 


Cut nails and cut spikes, of iron or steel, exceeding 2 inches in 
length, four-tenths of 1 cent per pound; cut tacks and brads, hobnails 
and cut nails, of iron or steel, not exceeding 2 inches in length, 15 
per cent ad valorem. 


That is only applied to cut tacks and brads, hobnails and cut 
nails. 


Horseshoe nails and other iron or steel nails, not specially provided 
for, 1%4 cents per pound; nails, spikes, tacks, brads, and staples, made 
of iron or steel wire, not less than 1 inch in length nor smaller than 
sixty-five one-thousandths of 1 inch in diameter, four-tenths of 1 cent 
per pound; less than 1 inch in length and smaller than sixty-five one- 
thousandths of 1 inch in diameter, three-fourths of 1 cent per pound; 
spikes, tacks, brads, and staples, not specially provided for, six-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound. 


There is no limitation of 15 per cent. 

Mr. HOWELL. What is the corresponding ad valorem duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. On which one? 

Mr. HOWELL. The highest corresponding ad valorem duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Three cents per pound as provided for in the 
House bill would give an equivalent ad valorem of 20 per cent. 
That is on upholsterers’ nails of iron or steel. Does the Senator 
ask for thumb tacks and drawing pins? Is that what he has 
referred to? 

Mr. HOWELL. I have reference to cut tacks, brads, wire 
staples, wire nails, spikes, brads, staples less than 1 inch in 
length and smaller than sixty-five one-thousandths of an inch 
in diameter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any change in those. 

Mr. HOWELL. There may be more in the items that I 
have read than are covered by these particular paragraphs, but 
the tariff information gives the maximum ad valorem rate on 
any of these as 15 per cent. The rate provided for in the bill is 
50 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I suggest that we let this 
paragraph go over because there seems to be some dispute 
about the facts and what the present rate is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Evidently there is some dispute as to what the 
rates are. The Senator from Nebraska may have a part of 
paragraph 331 confounded with what we have in the existing 
paragraph. If the Senator will allow it to go over, we can look 
it up in the meantime. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is new language which seems to be in- 


| serted both by the House bill and by the Senate Finance Com- 
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mittee, so it is difficult to tell just what paragraph it comes 
under. We have not been able to trace it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment will be passed over, and the elerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The LeeIsLATIVE CLERK. On page 76, line 25, after the word 
“pound” and the semicolon, insert the words “staples in 
strip form for use in staple fasteners or stapling machines, 40 
cents per pound.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. May that amendment go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. The next amendment will be stated. 

The Leeistative CLERK. On page 78, after line 4, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out “Par. 338. Screws, commonly 
called wood screws, of iron or steel, 25 per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, does that item go to the free 
list? 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


SMOOT. No; it goes to the basket clause. 
McKELLAR. Let us have some explanation of it. 
HARRISON. There is an increase in the rate of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is an increase. 

Mr. HARRISON. The rate in the basket clause has been in- 
creased from 40 to 45 or 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. To 45 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The present duty is 25 per cent. If it goes 
to the basket clause, it will be increased to 45 or 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. To 45 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire what object there is 
in proposing an increase? What evidence is there that there 
should be any increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Brnenam] 
has the papers relative to the amendment. I have mislaid mine. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I will ask that that item go 
over. I have not the memoranda with me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go over. I have mislaid my papers. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, we might just as well settle 
this question right now if we have the facts. As I read the 
figures, the importations were 95,000 gross and the exportations 
11,000,000 gross. Yet it is proposed to increase the rate from 


25 per cent to 45 per cent. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
item go over if possible. The testimony brought out before the 
subcommittee on metals was that wood screws were being made 
at a loss; that there was an effort being made to try to meet 
foreign competition by making them at a loss; that one manu- 
facturer had lost about $1,000,000 in his efforts to meet foreign 
competition ; and that is the reason why the increase was recom- 
mended. However, I repeat, I have not the papers with me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection to the item going over, 
but I am very much opposed to the increase in the tariff rate. 
We will take a yea-and-nay vote on it when the time comes. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator wants to have it go over, 
that is all right. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to ask that it go over, because the 
Senator from Connecticut has the information but it is not at 
this moment available. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. The next amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 78, after line 6, it is pro- 
posed to insert: “ Par. 338. Butts and hinges, finished or un- 
finished, 50 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator give an explanation of 
that item? Butts and hinges are commodities used by the 
farmers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amendment involves an increase from 
40 to 50 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like, while the Senator from Utah is 
answering other questions, to have him answer another one, so 
that he can answer them all at once, if he will permit me to 
ask one. Why is this item as to butts and hinges put in as a 
hew paragraph? Are not butts and hinges provided for in the 
present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Butts and hinges, provided for in paragraph 
899 of the act of 1922 and in paragraph 398 of the pending bill, 
though not specifically mentioned therein, are now placed in a 
separate paragraph. The rate is increased 5 per cent above 
other manufactures of metal not specially provided for. 

The domestic industry testified that as to 56 leading items 
the cost of production in Germany is about one-half the Ameri- 
can costs. (Senate hearings, pp. 1143-1147, vol. 3.) Due to 
these facts the industry is gradually transferring to Germany. 
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The rate proposed by the Senate Finance Committee is an 
increase from 40 per cent under the act of 1922 to 50 per cent, 
which is the House rate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Do the Senator’s figures show that the 
importations of hinges in 1927 were $19,000 and that the expor- 
tations were about $19,000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there are no figures which I have before me 
to that effect. 

Mr. HARRISON. Those are the figures that I have from the 
Tariff Commission. They show that the exportations are tre- 
mendous and the importations are small, and yet an increase of 
10 per cent is sought in the duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know from what source the Senator 
gets that information. It is not in the Summary of Tariff 
Information. 

Mr. HARRISON. Those are the figures for 1927, as I get 
them. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, has the Senator from Missis- 
sippi the figures for 1928? I understand the imports for 1928 
have increased by over 250 per cent over the inrports of 1927, 
and that they are rapidly increasing. One of the manufacturers 
who appeared before the committee testified that his company 
had erected a factory in Germany and he was able to give to the 
committee the exact cost of making these articles in Germany 
and in the United States. It was on the basis of the cost as 
given by the manufacturer, who was able to give both sides of 
the story, that the increase was granted. 

Mr. HARRISON. The figures I have—and I repeat that I got 
them from the Tariff Commission—are the very latest available, 
are for 1927, and they are as I have stated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
there, the inrports might have increased a thousand per cent and 
not come within hearing distance of the exports. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, we were not able to get the figures 
as to the imports and exports of this particular commodity, but 
we felt justified in continuing the House rate of 50 per cent. 
We did not raise the House rate. The House had raised it from 
40 to 50 per cent. 

The reason why we felt justified was that we had the finest 
possible illustration of the comparative cost of production. 
There is a concern called the Stanley Co. that owns a factory in 
America and also owns a factory in Germany. They have 
exactly the same system of accounting, and their accounts are 
audited by Haskins & Sells in both countries. 

The two factories are on an exactly comparable basis. I 
think it would be interesting to the Senate just for a moment 
to show what that comparison brings out. In the last 10 
months before this witness testified the average wage paid in 
the American plant was 54.3 cents per hour and in the same 
period the same company at its German plant paid wages aver- 
aging 17.9 cents per hour, which made the German wage rate 
almost exactly one-third of the American wage rate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Those may be the facts as to the wages 
furnished by some gentleman in an ex parte manner, without 
approval or investigation by the commission. The item the 
Senator has stated does not give all the costs of production in 
the two countries, does it? 

Mr. REED. No. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator state what he would 
think of an increase in the rate if the facts revealed that the 
importations of these articles were but $19,000 and the exports 
were $19,000,000? That is evidence that ought to be taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. REED. I do not think those figures are right. Let me 
go on to show why I do not think so. But, first, to finish this 
picture. In America the cost of the material of the cold-rolled 
steel which is used in their butts and hinges was $4.149 per hun- 
dred pounds; in Germany it was $2.406 per hundred pounds; 
that is to say, the German material cost 58 per cent as much as 
the American material. 

As to other costs—I do not need to go into detail—but there 
was a slight advantage in favor of the German plant as against 
the American plant. 

The net result of that is that, obviously, those people are going 
to make the hinges in their German plant with German labor 
unless we impose such a tariff as will afford at least a com- 
petitive chance for them to make them in their American 
plants. It does not affect them in the least; the Stanley Co. 
is going to be just as prosperous and going to sell just as many 
hinges whichever place they make them. Either in Germany 
or America they are ready for any change. In other words, if 
we cut the tariff down altogether, they will probably make more 
money than if we force them to make hinges here in America. 
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There are two or three other cases about which we learned 
where the situation is the same; plants have been established 
abroad, and they are ready to make the products there if the 
American Congress makes it to their interest to do so. It 
seemed to us that this was the sort of a picture that justified 
the House increase; and while we did not want to raise the rate 
above that provided by the House, we kept it at the figure fixed 
by the House. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I should dislike to ask for 
the yeas and nays, but I ask the chairman of the committee is 
he going to insist on this amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should prefer to have it go over than to have 
the vote to-night. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the committee is going to insist on the 
amendment, we could get Senators here and have a roll call on 
it. I do not think, however, the Senate is going to approve a 
recommendation of the committee when the facts show such 
small importations and such tremendous exportations as are 
shown in this instance. So, if the committee are going to insist 
upon it, we can have a roll call and finish it up. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The testimony given before the House com- 
mittee shows that there has been great difficulty in securing the 
exact facts in regard to particular importations, due to the fact 
that various articles have been placed together in different pro- 
visions in various tariff bills. It was the opinion expressed by 
one of those who appeared before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means that the actual importations were near $12,000,000. 
It seems quite incredible that the amount should be anything 
like that, in view of the figures given by the Senator from 
Mississippi, but that is the opinion of one of those who testified 
before the committee. I do not vouch for the statement, but 
that is the opinion which was expressed. It is said that it is 
almost impossible to get exact facts in regard to the importation 
of these articles. It is known that the German product is widely 
sold, and that it is impossible, without an increase of the tariff, 
to make the articles in this country at a profit. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I say to the Senator if the importa- 
tions were shown to be $12,000,000 that would be quite a differ- 
ence as compared to $19,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The figures $12,000,000 cover all the articles in 


the basket clause, and not only hinges. 


Mr. HARRISON. 
item of hinges. 

Mr. SMOOT. Every conceivable item that is not specifically 
mentioned falls in the basket clause, and there are $12,060,000 
of importations of all the articles in that clause. 

Mr. HARRISON. It is very obvious that if all the importa- 
tions amount to $12,000,000 of all articles in the basket clause, 
and if hinges are merely one of the many items in the basket 
clause, then there were not $12,000,000 of hinges imported. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the impression I tried to give. Ac- 
cording to the testimony before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the total importations of all articles in the basket clause 
is approximately $12,000,000. I have not a copy of the hearing 
before me at the present time, and so I am unable to state 
whether my notes are correct. 

Mr. BINGHAM subsequently said: Mr. President, I desire to 
correct a statement which I made a few moments ago. I fird on 
referring to the hearings before the Ways and Means Committee 
that the estimate of the imports was $1,000,000. I stated it 
incorrectly at $12,000,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, here is another case, it seems 
to me, where we ought to be reminded of our promise and the 
object of the present session. The item is small, I concede, 
much smaller than that involving wire netting, but nevertheless 
it is one of the things which in the aggregate go to make up a 
vast amount of money which taken altogether constitutes a 
large part of the cost of living. Butts and hinges are used in 
building houses, stables, chicken coops, barns, and buildings of 
every kind, not only on the farm but in the towns and in the 
cities. They are paid for by those who have to work in offices, 
by those who pay rent. It amounts to very little, but it can be 
said with regard to any concrete tariff item that it amounts to 
very little. It amounts to very little to each person, but we have 
promised that we were going to equalize agriculture with manu- 
facturing, and in one instance after another, instead of equal- 
izing we add to the spread that already exists, due to the tariff 
that the farmer must pay; and in this case not only the farmer 
but all other people who live in houses, but the farmer more 
than anybody else, because he has more buildings in proportion 
than the laboring man or the clerk or the professional man 

We are increasing the tariff. We promised to do the other 
thing. We are doing just what we agreed we would not do. 


Of course, this is only one item; this is the 
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We are violating our pledge. We are violating the pledge of 
the platform in each one of these instances; and while I am 
not arguing that this is any great thing, and it may create 
mirth that this little item-should be mentioned at all—it may 
be said that nothing should be said about it—there are hun- 
dreds of these little items. When some one once said, “ This 
is but a trifle,’ Michelangelo, the great sculptor, said, “ Yes; 
but trifles make perfection, and perfection is no trifle.” 

These are only hinges. Hundreds of them are used on every 
farm. They are used every year by practically every farmer. 
You are adding to the tariff. You are increasing the spread 
between the farmer and the manufacturer. You are adding to 
the burdens of the clerk, the typewriter, and the stenographer, 
the professional man; you are adding to the cost of living of all 
our people a small item, it is true, but there have been many 
other small items, there will be hundreds of others; and all 
put together will make a burden that not only is too great to 
bear but is a violation of the solemn pledge that we made to 
the people—or that you made, anyway. Some of you are here 
by virtue of that pledge. We have a man in the White House 
who is there by virtue of that pledge; and here is an instance 
where you are shaving off a little of it, and you will continue 
to shave off a little more of it until there will be nothing left. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am impressed with the sincerity of the 
Senator’s argument. I am not a sky-high tariff man; but the 
Senator assumes that all of these increased rates are going to 
increase the costs, although there is an abundance of evidence 
to show that that is not so. Many times tariff rates are in- 
creased where the price of the commodity to the consumer is 
not increased at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true. That sometimes happens, 
Does the Senator think it is going to happen in this instance? 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not know; but before the Senator 
charges those things I think he ought to find out. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is so general that while I admit there 
are exceptions to it, I have stated the general rule. Ninety 
times out of one hundred the tariff is added to the cost the con- 
sumer pays. That is commonly known. It is the object of the 
tariff to give to the manufacturer more money; and if he gets 
more money, the man who buys the product has to pay more 
money. 

What is the object of this? What do you want this tariff 
for? Why, to help the man who makes hinges—the manufac- 
turer. How are you going to help him? By enabling him to 
get a little higher price. 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, no, Mr. President! 

Mr. NORRIS. How, then? 

Mr. COUZENS. By preventing foreign competition from com- 
ing in and taking away his business. That is what is happening 
in many cases, as exhibited on the table here. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not see any difference in the two proposi- 
tions. 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, yes. If the foreigner who brings in im- 
portations does not cut the price, and only maintains the Ameri- 
can price, the consumer is not getting any benefit from these 
importations. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true; and sometimes the importer does 
not do it. I admit it. I admit that there are times when that 
happens; and the importer is just like the manufacturer. He 
gets everything he can. I am not finding fault with either 
one of them. I presume I would do the same thing. He gets all 
he can. He sells for just as high a price as he can; and it 
often occurs, I admit, that the importer raises his price sky 
high, and when we increase the tariff we enable him to raise it 
just a little bit higher every time. 

Mr, COUZENS. That does not always follow—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Not always; but that is the general rule. 

Mr. COUZENS. Because in many cases he absorbs the dif- 
ference between the price he pays for the article and the price 
he sells it for. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that happens sometimes. 

Mr. COUZENS. All I rose for was to point out that while 
the Senator is entirely sincere in his contention, he is wrong 
in his conclusions in a great many cases. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am willing to concede that there are cases 
where the general rule does not apply, but I do contend that I 
have stated the general rule. 

That was the object when we went out to make the tariff 
effective for the farmer. What was said in opposition to it? 
“Why, you will increase the cost to the consumer.” There 
were people who said, ‘No; we will not.” I was not one of 
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them. I always admitted that to a great extent, at least, it 
would increase the cost to the consumer. I could not see any 
escape from it, although it might not happen in every instance, 
and it does not always happen in a tariff case. When we put 
a tariff on an article, however, I do not think anyone will 
seriously deny that the man who buys the article, the ultimate 
consumer, ninety times out of one hundred pays that tariff; 
and that is what the farmer and everybody else is going to do 
with hinges if we raise this tariff. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator from Tennessee, in a very able 
argument some time ago, contended that the tariff raises did 
not increase the cost to the consumer and proved it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, Mr. President, let us go on that theory, 
then. If that theory is true, then we have been wasting our 
time. We have been wasting the time of this Congress. We 
are going now on the theory that the tariff does not increase 
the price that the consumer pays. Then what ought we to do? 
We ought to do what we often have done—invite in the manu- 
facturers and say, “How much do you want on this, and how 
much do you want on that?” and write it into the law and go 
home. We will say, “ Why, that does not increase the price the 
consumer pays; no! There will be no price increase. The 
consumer will pay just the same as he always did.” We will 
tax everything that comes in at 10,000 per cent, make them 
pay it, and we will have the blessed satisfaction of knowing 
that they will pay billions into the Treasury of the United 
States and no consumer will be taxed a single penny! 

That is a new discovery, Mr. President. If we will put that 
into force and effect, we can relieve ourselves and all our 
people from hard times from now on clear through eternity. 
We can pull curselves over the fence by pulling on our boot 
straps. We can perform the impossible; let the tariff be put 
up to the sky, build an embargo that will let nothing come in, 
and the consumers in our country will not be taxed a single 
cent! 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recorp a list of costs and prices of the 
exhibits that were brought into the Chamber this morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


List oF ARTICLES EXHIBITED ON FLOOR OF SENATB, PURSUANT TO 
REQUEST OF MAJORITY MEMBERS OF THE FINANCE COMMITTEE, SHOW- 
ING FOREIGN AND LANDED VALUATION OF IMPORTED MERCHANDISE, 


RETAIL SELLING PRICD IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PERCENTAGE OF 
DIFFERENCE 


TARIFF EXHIBIT—-RETAIL PRICES OF IMPORTED MERCHANDISE—PREPARED BY 
UNITED STATES APPRAISER, PORT OF NEW YORK, OCTOBER, 1929 


Exuisit No. 1 


Bird cage 


Country of origin, Germany. 

Value in country of origin 

Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraph, 399. 

Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
surance, etc.) 


Retail price in the United States 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 237 per cent. 


«ae purchased from John Wanamaker, New York City, on October 
» 1929. 


Exnipit No, 2 
Pewter bowl 


Country of origin, Denmark. 

Value in country of origin 

Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraph, 

Expenses incident to importation (duty, 
surance, etc.) 

Landed cost in the United States_...................... 

Retail price in the United States 

Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 262 per cent. 


$5. 338 
tra nsportation, in- 


8. 007 


3a purchased from Lord & Taylor, New York City, on October 


Exuisit No, 3 
Chair nails 


Country of origin, Germany. 

Value in country of origin per box of 50 nails (0.04 pound). $0. 010125 
Rate of duty, 1% cents per pound; paragraph, 331. 

Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

TOON, . COR. Bere teeeercedets nents . 0016 
Landed cost in the United States - 011725 
Retail price in the United States__._...-._--..---_--..-. - 05 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 326 per cent. 


Article purchased from F. W. Woolworth, 21 Maiden Lane, New York 
City, on October 15, 1929. 
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Exursir No. 4 


Thumb tacks rodi 
Country of origin, Germany. 
Value fn country or origin, one-half ounce box of 36 
Rate of duty, six-tenths cent per pound; paragraph, 351. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
SI, .. QUICa I :cncaiticnseuctisiniavoasupanainarehderdisintiaeninintipiaencanagiell 
Landed cost in the United States 


$0. 00686 


. 00059 
. 00745 
. 05 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 571 per cent 

Article purchased from F. W. Woolworth, 21 Maiden 
York City, on October 15, 1929. 


ExurBit No. 5 


Vacuum cleaner 
Country of origin, Sweden. 
Value in country of origin 3. 67 
Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraph, 339. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

WG, OU asi carl src ntl caercs cence gecesi anata . 84 
Landed cost in the United States 51 
Retail price in the United States - 00 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 275 per cent. 

Article purchased from Electrolux (Inc.), 349 East One hundred and 
forty-ninth Street, New York City, on October 15, 1929. 


Lane, New 


ExuHisiT No. 6 
Electric hair dryer 


Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin 3. 50 
Rate of duty, 30 per cent; paragraph, 372. . , 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

surance, etc.) . 40 
Landed cost. in the United States.._..-----_--.--------.. 4. 90 
Retail price in the United States = 3. 00 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 165 per cent. 

Article purchased from Carnahan & Dalzell (Inc.), 31 John Street, 
New York City, on October 15, 1929. 


Exuisit No. 7 


Gas lighter 

Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraph, 399. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

surance, etc.) 1 
Landed cost in the United States__...-.---__.-.--------. . 0378 
Retail price in the United States_.__----_------~----~---~-- - 10 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 165 per cent. 

Article purchased from F. W. Woolworth, Thirty-fifth Street and 
Broadway, New York City, on October 7, 1929. 


. 0116 


Exuisir No. 8 
Cotton tape measure 


Country of origin, Switzerland. 

Value in country of origin 

Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraph, 921. 

Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, 
ee 

Landed cost in the United States 

Retail price in the United States......_.._................... 

Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 223 per cent. 


Article purchased from F. W. Woolworth, Fourteenth Street, east of 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, on October 8, 1929. 


ExHIBIT No. 9 


$0. 0105 


. 005 
. 0155 
. 05 


Glass buttons 


Country of origin, Czechoslovakia. 

Value in conntry of origin (per card of 12 buttons) 

Rate of duty, 45 per cent; paragraph, 1411. 

Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
GING, COs cece esate ieee nrintat Saicipnttetiaininhagegialndiigpabaiaisiin . 0398 

Landed cost in the United States - 1123 

Retail price in the United States .- 79 

Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 603 per cent. 


‘ Article purchased from Gimbel Bros., New York City, on October 7, 
929. 


$0. 0725 


Exuisir No. 10 


Galilith buttons 

Country of origin, Czechoslovakia. 
Value in country of origin (per card of 12 buttons) 
Rate of duty, 45 per cent; paragraph, 1411. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

surance, etc.) . 0495 
Landed cost in the United States..........--..... - 1397 
Retail price in the United States . 59 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 322 per cent. 


sages purchased from Gimbel Bros., New York City, on October 11, 
929. 


$0. 0902 


ExuHipir No. 11 


Cotton polishing cloth (glove duster) 
Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 25 per cent; paragraph, 912. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
surance, etc) . 031 
Landed cost in the United States - 118 
Metall price in the Unite? States... . 35 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 197 per cent. 
99 Se purchased from John Wanamaker, New York City, 
, 1929. 


$0. O87 


on October 
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Exuipit No. 12 


Sorub cloth 

Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 25 per cent; paragraph, 912. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

surance, etc.) ° 
Landed cost in the United States. - 1147 
Retail price in the United States . 34 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 196 per cent. 
oi purchased from James A. Hearn, New York City, on October 
5, 1929. 

ExuHIBIT No. 13 


Alencon lace 

Country of origin, France. 
Value in country of origin, per yard 
Rate of duty, 90 per cent; paragraph, 1430. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

SINS GUIIT., Ds. xciastcrcins sancleneinialaeitititliteseinelinsicantstireke taetataesaemetaeiain entilianiatiitint 
Landed cost in the United States is 
Retail price in the United States 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 280 per cent. 

Article purchased from James McCreery & Co., New York City, 
October 14, 1929. 

ExHisit No. 14 


Alencon lace scarf 
Country of origin, France, 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 90 per cent; paragraph, 1430. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, insur- 
ance, etc.) 
Te C608 2 2s: SEE TNE. ncomncecntctentemnamininne 4. 
Retail price in the United States__._....._..._--___._..__-. 13. i 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 177 per cent. 
a purchased from Stern Bros., New York City, on October 14, 
929. 


Exuisit No, 15 
Net trimmed and embroidered scarf 


Country of origin, Germany, 

Value in country of origin 

Rate of duty, 90 per cent; paragraph, 1430. 

Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, insur- 
ance, etc.) 

Landed cost in the United States 

Retail price in the United States.__...._.--......-...-.. 

Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 146 per cent. 


Article purchased from Gimbel Bros., New York City, on October 15, 
1929. 


. 81 
1, 62 
3. 98 


ExuHisBit No. 16 
Lace-trimmed and embroidered scarf 


Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 75 per cent; paragraph, 1430. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, insur- 
ance, etc.) 
Landed cost in the United States 
Retail price in the United States — 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 184 per cent. 
Article purchased from Gimbel Bros., New York City, on October 15, 
OC 


929. 


ExuHiBit No. 17 
Aagminster chenille carpet 
(108 inches wide) 


Country of origin, Czechoslovakia. 
Value in country of origin, per yard 
Rate of duty, 55 per cent; paragraph, 1116. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

gurance, etc.) ....---..---- on nr weno ww none 
Landed cost in the United States, per yard 
Retail price in the United States, per yard 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 147 per cent. 

Article purchased from John Wanamaker, New York City, on October 
15, 1929. 

Exuisit No. 18 
Colored linen damask set 


Country of origin, Scotland. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraphs, 1013-1014. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
surance, etc.) ---...~..-.- oon www won we oon 
Landed cost in the United States 
Retail price in the United States__-.---__---------------. 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 194 per cent. 
Article purchased from F. Loeser Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., on October 
15, 1929. 
ExHIBIT No. 19 


Incense burner 

Country of origin, France. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraph, 399. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

SIRI: SUID S an un tcints-tin eraveekenhinnsiniaseaibasaserman ane einnianentabenieieiaiiniian 
Landed cost in the United States......................-- 
eRe Bg GO eee eee 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 247 per cent. 


Article purchased from A. A, Vantine, 71 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, on October 15, 1929. 
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Exuipir No. 20 


Military buttons (army pattern, gold-plated front) 
Country of origin, England. 
Value in country of origin (9% pence) per dozen 
Rate of duty, 45 per cent; paragraph, 549. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
gS ee ere 
Landed cost in the United States 
Retail price in the United States, per doz 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 771 per cent. 


Article purchased from Ridabock & Co., 149 West Thirty-sixth Street, 
New York City, on October 16, 1929. 


ExHIbBiT No. 21 


Metal vases (pair) alleged antiques 
Country of origin, France. 
Value in country of origin, per pair 
Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraph, 339. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, 
III, III TT wx cnen ence asinactarmnah eenaetnananiidiltnanemiattidkennedastetpeneniiits 
Landed cost in the United States 
Retail price in the United States, per pair 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 3,325 per cent. 
Article purchased from Love Jones Drake, 60 East Fifty-sixth Street, 
New York City, on October 11, 1929, 


ExHIBIT No. 22 


Briarwood pipe (steel) 
Country of origin, France. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 60 per cent; paragraph, 1454. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, 

I NW ita cictreanlics sbcrinies aebein eitihetn cnniiestsiatea aes i tno ec d 
Landed cost in the United States.....--..--...-------__ . 204 
Retail price in the United States : . 00 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 390 per cent. 

Article purchased from United Cigar Stores, New York City, on Oc- 
tober 3, 1929. 

ExHIBIT No. 23 


Briarwood pipe 
Country of origin, France. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 60 per cent; paragraph, 1454. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
oe ee a a ree 
Landed cost in the United States 
Retail price in the United States 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 292 per cent. 
Article purchased from United Cigar Stores Co., New York City, on 
October 3, 1929. 


ExHIBIT No. 24 


Castile soap (Yaritu) 
(16 cakes) 
Country of origin, Spain. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 15 4 cent; paragraph, 82. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
I ais tea oe ited aaa annem imanes iain ane 
Landed cost ih Whe United Sister... 
Retail price in the United States, including American box, 
value, $0.04 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 150 per cent. 
ost purchased from R. H. Macy Co., New York City, on October 


2. 34 


Exuisit No. 25 


Dalmatian sour cherries (unpitted) 
Country of origin, Yugoslavia. 
Value in country of origin, per pound 
Rate of duty, 2 cents = pound; peregrnem. 737. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

GUTERSS, O06.) .ccanccsasenca leas sla cevetign epeabeeen pabaiansannlabeay ‘ 
Landed cost in the United States 12 
Retail price in the United States . 8d 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 192 per cent. 

Article purchased from Italo Trading Co., 29 Carmine Street, New 
York City, on October 17, 1929. 


Exuipit No. 26 


Human-hair bob wig 

Country of origin, France. 
Value in country of origin, each 5. 50 
Rate of duty, 35 per cent; paragraph, 1424. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

surance, etc . 24 
Landed cost in the United States . 74 
Retail price in the United States 85. 00 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 352 per cent. 
a purchased from John Wanamaker, New York City, on October 

» 29. 

EXHIBIT No. 27 


Human-hair net 


Country of origin, China. 

Value in country of origin, each 

Rate of duty, 35 per cent; paragraph, 1424. ’ 

Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
surance, etc.) 

Landed cost in the United States 

Retail price in the United States 

Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 995 per cent. 


Article purchased from F. W. Woolworth, New York City, on October 
11, 1929. 


$0. 00625 


- 90288 
. 009138 
- 10 
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Exursit No. 28 
Artificial silk sleeping cap 

Country of origin, Czechoslovakia. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 90 per cent; paragraph, 1430. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

surance, ete.) . 0316 
Landed cost in the United States.._............-ccnneneue - 0649 
Retail price in the United States, each__ - 25 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 285 per cent. 


Article purchased from Stern Bros., New York City, on October 11, 
1929, 


$0. 0333 


ExuiBit No. 29 
Rhinestone evening bag 

Country of origin, Czechoslovakia. 
Value in country of origin- ee 
Rate of duty, 55 per cent; pa ragraph, 218. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

surance, ete.) 
Landed cost in the United States 
motets price in the United States.............csccnecccanessn= 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 165 per cent. 

Article purchased from Oppenheim Collins Co., New York 
October 11, 1929. 


Exuisit No. 30 
Artificial flower 
Country of origin, France. 
OO — _ 
Rate of duty, 90 per cent; paragraph, 1430. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, 
surance, 
Landed cost in the United States 
Retail price in the United States 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 206 per cent. 


Article purchased from McCreery Co., New York City, on October 3, 
—ay Exuinit No. 31 


Steamer rug (Meldrum) 
(4 pounds) 


in- 


Country of origin, England. 

Value in country of origin 

Rate of duty, 27 cents per pound and 32% per cent; 
graph, 1111. 

Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
surance, etc.) 

Landed cost in the United States__...............-.--<-- 

Retail price in the United States 

Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 136 per cent. 


Article purchased from R. H. Macy Co. (Inc.), New York City, 
October 1, 1929. 


para- 


ExuipBir No. 32 
Metal pot cleaner 
Country of origin, Germany. 
Vatee m country. of. evigit.......0c.00cncesessenesonssse 
Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraph, 339. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
SI OTOO, GRE, a cenccicsminc eer evn neeniddsingitnmupincianiiinensiinivniniaibinds 
Landed cost in the United States . 
Retail price in the United States. ..........................< 12 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 273 per cent. 
Article purchased from Lewis & Conger, monty -fourth Street and 
Sixth Avenue, New York City, on October 11, 1929 
Exuirir No. 33 
Angora rabbit hair yarn 
(One-half ounce) 
Country of origin, France. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 36 cents per pound and 40 per cent; para- 
graph, 1107. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
surance, ete.) .....-.. <pew an qos ah astaheinjinentGnasenniidheihenpereipaidcemesiiom 
Landed cost in the United States 
Beten price tS the United Benttt... ncecscncccmnascsancnnan 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 238 per cent. 
Article purchased from John Wanamaker, New York City, on October 
11, 1929. 


$0. 0222 


- 109 
- 296 
1, 00 


ExuHiBir No. 34 
Earthenware tea set 
(23 pieces) 
Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin ou 
Rate of duty, 50 per cent; pars igraph, “211. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

OD, COO kit ise tia Bt ec eannmgaitaanngal 1. 44 
Landed cost in the United States____..______-_--_-__-____ 8. 26 
Retail price in the United States 7.95 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost “by 144 per cent. 


Article purchased from Bloomingdale Bros., New York City, on 
October 15, 1929. 


$1. 82 


ExuHiBit No. 35 
Earthenware salad bowls 
. (6-piece set) 

Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin.-....-~-.~-~._......<<. — 
Rate of dutv, 50 per cent; paragraph, 211. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

surance, etc.) 
Landed cost in the United States 
Retail price in the United States 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 233 per cent. 

Article purchased from Bloomingdale Bros., New York City, on Oc- 
tober 15, 1929. 
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Exuisit No. 36 
Cut-glass godlet 
Country of origin, France. 
Value in country ‘of origin 
Rate of duty, 55 per cent; paragraph, 218. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
Ns Ge B censtcrenc.anenipi <narannn-otecemeninaiigiiiiimndninlanaa 
Landed cost in the United States 
Retail price in the United States 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 233 per cent. 
5 Article *—_— from John Wannamaker, New York City, on Octo 
er y2t 


Exuisir No. 37 
Cut-giass bottle 
Country of origin, Belgium. 
Value in country of origin-_---~~ 
Rate of duty, 60 per cent; paragraph, 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, 
surance, ete.) 1. 69 
Landed cost in the United States 4. 29 
Retail price in the United States 15. 00 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 250 per cent. 
Article purchased from Ovington 436 Fifth Avenue, 
City, on October 1, 1929 


ieee ticatulpiaiabige . 60 
218. 
transportation, in- 


‘ros., New York 


Exuisit No. 38 


Metal statue 
(Ten inches high) 

Country of origin, Austria. 
Value in country of origin $3. 57 
Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraph, 399. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

surance, etc.) ~~ 
Landed cost in the United States.______________________— 
aeeen pasee ie the Ween Seti. i eensenca 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 253 per cent. 

Article purchased from Charles Gutradt, 120 Allen Street, 
City, on October 15, 1929. 


1.53 
5.10 
18. 00 


New York 


ExuHIBiIt No. 39 


Book, Everymans Library, 
Country of origin, Engiand. 
Value in country of origin. _~_ 
Rate of duty, 15 per cent; ‘paragraph, 
oxpenses incident to importation 
surance, etc.) _..-__ . 068 
Landed cost in the United States_-------- - 298 
Retail price in the United Stat . 80 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 168 per cent. 
Article purchased from Dutton’s (Inc), 681 Fifth 
City, on October 14, 1929. 


cloth 


ee $0. 23 
“1310. 
(duty, transportation, in- 


Avenue, New York 


ExHiBit No. 40 
Painting 


(Copy) 

Country of origin, Austria. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 20 per cent; paragraph, 1449. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

NEG GUE Plate icieinh eatin cmgnduti-tina pr memenind 
Lasded cost ie the United States... nncnccncccncenecce 
Retail price in the United States noumnnnuibted 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 679 per ‘cent. 


Article purchased from Henry Schultheis & Co., 
New York City, on October 15. 1929. 


ExuHisBit No. 41 


$7.14 


1. 85 
8. 99 
70. 00 


142 Fulton Street, 


Painted miniature in ivory frame 


County of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin . 69 
Rate of duty, 35 per cent; paragraph, 1440. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
surance, etc.) . 59 
Landed cost in the United States_ . 28 
Retail price in the United States......--....-._--_.-.... 5. 95 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 205 per cent. 
Article purchased from Gimbel Bros., New York City, on October 15, 
1929. 
Exnisit No. 42 
Windmill clock 


Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 35 cents each and 45 per cent; paragraph, 368, 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
surance, etc.) . 84 
Landed cost in the United States._...._....._--.--........ 1.89 
Retail price in the United States 5. 00 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 165 
Article purchased from B. Altman & Co., 
8, 1929. 


per cent. 
New York City, on October 


Exuisit No. 43 


Paper hat 


Country of origin, Germany. 

Value in country of origin 

Rate of duty, 35 per cent; paragraph, 1313. s 

Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, i 
surance, etc.) 

Landed cost in the United States 

Retail price in the United States 

Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 
Article purchased from E. L. Sommers Co. 

York City. on October 4, 1929. 


269 per cent. 
(Inc.), 915 Broadway, New 
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Exuipit No. 44 
Bow of stationery 
Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin, per box 
Rate of duty, 32 per cent; paragraphs, 1307, 1308. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, 
insurance, etc) 
Landed cost in the United States_._-_._..._._-.__-- 
Retail price in the United States__._._.._...........-cenecne 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 208 per cent. 
‘a Getic purchased from Gimbel Bros., New York City, on October 11, 
929. 
Exhibit No. 45 
Reynolds bristol board 
(Drawing paper, 12 sheets) 
Country of origin, England. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 3 cents per pound and 15 per cent; para- 
graph, 1307. 
Expenses incident to importation (duties, transportation, in- 
surance, etc.) 
Landed cost in the United States__...................... 
Retail price in the United States 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 154 per cent. 
Article purchased from Keuffel & Esser Co., 127 Fulton Street, New 
York City, on October 15, 1929. 
ExniBitT No. 46 
Insulated pliers 
Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate cf duty, 60 per cent; paragraph, 361. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
surance, etc.) 


$0. 6325 


- 155 


- T7875 


: - 218 
Retail price in the United States__......________._.---. * . 59 


Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 171 per cent. 
Article purchased from F. W. Grand Stores, New York City, on 


October 15, 1929. 
Exutpit No. 47 
Fountain pen 
Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 60 per cent; paragraph, 31. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
surance, etc) . 0317 
Remdet cost th the Tntiel Bint. on nnncccnccncscuennesen - 08 
EG A eee ee - 25 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 213 per cent. 
Article purchased from F. & W. Grand Stores, New York City, on 
October 4, 1929. 


$0. 0486 


Exuisit No. 48 
Mechanical pencil 


Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 45 cents per gross and 20 per cent plus 25 
cents per gross for clips; paragraph, 352. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
I, SID aise sccecesncankteuiindnn trtiebeieminthaiemannantinminatetnaien 
ER OO6G Th Tee Se BN. woncencnmnanitimmeme 
Retail price in the United States 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 197 per cent. 
Article purchased from United Cigar Stores, New York City, on Oc- 
tober 4, 1929. 


. 0366 
- 1686 
- 50 


Mxuipit No. 49 


Safety pins 
(Bunch of 50) 


Country of origin, Czechoslovakia. 
Value in country of origin_-—-~- 
Rate of duty, 35 per cent; paragraph, 350. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
PUP GROD, C00.) ek eientint nine were Heme wma inne 
sanded cost in the United States 
Retail price in the United States 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 144 per cent. 
Article purchased from F. & W. Grand Stores, Fourteenth Street and 
Sixth Avenue, New York City, on October 4, 1929. 


ExHIBIT No. 50 
Clarinet reed 


$0. 01458 


. 0059 
- 02048 
- 05 


Country of origin, France. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraph, 1443. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

surance, ete.) .....~ 02262. we cece seen enesnsenccnsecse 
Landed cost in the United States_ 
we tS A kU UE eee eee 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 257 per cent. 

Article purchased from Carl Fischer, 56 Cooper Square, New 
City, on October 14, 1929. 

ExHIBiT No. 51 
Violin tailpicce (ebony) 

Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraph, 1443. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

ID. MII. Da peice cere entts ie aires Setaeioemnmipiomineannnieteareineiplininment 
Landed cost in the United States 
Retail price in the United States 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 210 per cent. 

Article purchased from Carl Fischer, 56 Cooper Square, New 
City, on October 14, 1929. 
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ExuHiBiT No. 52 
Violin rosin 

Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 15 per cent; paragraph, 1448. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

IA TEI: Biicasticsiensbetceniiniies thai ineniptemndnaregennnasninenemapiciadinds 
Landed cost in the United States 
Retail price in the United States 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 339 per cent. 

Article purchased from Carl Fischer, 56 Cooper Square, 
City, on October 14, 1929. 


$0. 0416 


New York 


Exuisit No. 53 


Violin bow (Dodd model) 

Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraph, 1443. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

Ry, IE oe enn ertiieaeeieseweresasencoesentnmnendmanniivmsisinitenieoap 
Landed cost in the United States__._.___ 6. 
Retail price in the United States 20. 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 196 per cent. 


_Article purchased from Carl Fischer, 56 Cooper Square, New York 
City, on October 14, 1929. 


Exuisit No. 54 


Violin (Heberlein) 

Sante of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty. $1 each and 35 per cent; paragraph, 1443. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

BERGER, 900s) oc cnnwendangnececcacucetenasescmmansnsee 
Landed cost in the United States__....--..---....-__-___ 
Retail price in the United States 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 320 per cent. 

Article purchased from Carl Fischer, 56 Cooper Square, 
City, on October 14, 1929. 


$7. 50 


4.40 
11. 90 
50. 00 


New York 


Exuisit No, 55 


Violin fingerboard 


Country of origin, Germany. 

VOlue i COURTET Of OFIBR Wen ncdunsncnnesccuccss enwnecee 

Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraph, 1443. 

Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
OE, GO 0 deccamenuehbeinccnenmmumiinnnmiiits 

Landed cost in the United States 

OGRE? PCICG 10: The VRE Hel008.... . nnqee nem nncnnencmane 

Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 191 per cent. 
Article purchased from Carl Fischer, 56 Cooper Square, 

City, on October 14, 1929. 


$0. 229 


115 
. 344 
1. 00 


New. York 


ExuiBit No. 56 
Cello mute, ebony 


Country of origin, Germany. 

Value in country or origin 

Rate of duty, 334% per cent; paragraph, 410. 

Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
surance, etc.) 

Landed cost in the United States 

Retail price in the United States 

Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 380 per cent. 


Article purchased from Carl Fischer, 56 Cooper Square, 
City, on October 14, 1929. 


$0. 0347 


. 0174 
. 0521 
- 25 


New York 


ExHisBit No. 57 


Clarinet 


Country or origin, France. 

Value in country of origin 

Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraph, 1443. 

Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
ee 

Landed cost in the United States 

Retail price in the United States 

Retail price exceeds the landed cost by per cent. 
Article purchased from Carl Fischer, 56 Cooper Square, 

City, on October 14, 1929. 


995 


“av 


Exuipit No. 58 


Colored jute fabric 
(50 inches, 1% pounds) 


Country of origin, Czechoslovakia, 
Value in country of origin, per yard . 545 
Rate of duty, 1 cent per pound and 10 per cent; paragraph, 

1008 


Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

SOD: GOEL cnencitees tetera netnemeinmnialtinm nim . 1106 
Landed cost in the United States . 6556 
Retail price in the United States . 50 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 281 per cent. 

Article purchased from H. B. Lehman-Connor Co. (Inc,), 58 West 
Fortieth Street, New York City, on October 15, 1929. 


Exutisit No. 59 


Appliquéd bridge set (linen) 


Country of origin, Madeira. . 
Value in country of origin......--.....-----------.-- ann 
Rate of duty, 75 per cent; paragraph, 1430. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

surance, etc.) ..-..-..-.-.---------------~------------ a. 0 
Landed cost in the United States_._-._------------------- 2. 92 
Retail price in the United States 6. 94 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 138 per cent. 

Article purchased from R. H. Macy & Co., New York City, on October 
15, 1929. 





1929 


Exuisit No, 60 
Papier-maché soldier set 

Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 70 per cent; paragraph, 1414. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

Pe ag, RR ee 1. 88 
Landed cost in the United States_..----.------ 3. 96 
Metall price Th the United Sthtet... ccc nce cnne encase 13. 50 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 241 per cent. 

Article purchased from F. A. O. Schwarz, 303 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, on October 11, 1929. 


. 08 


ExHIBit No. 61 


Dress clasp 

Country of origin, Czechoslovakia. 
WRUNG It COURS Of GUIBTE cece cccansuenwenin a aaaivin 
Rate of duty, 55 per cent; paragraph, 348. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

I - NGF vb enti cnan-erdestebdsds te teadenin nicbaliinaaaabeuntetanipadiibiptndiakanil 
Tern Goat Te Che. Tetted Biattts cc cancincndasanumudannwn 
Retail price in the United States 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 388 per cent. 

Article purchased from the Bohemian Novelty Co., 71 West Thirty- 
eighth Street, New York City, on October 15, 1929. 


Exubit No, 62 


Toy ferryboat (mechanical) 
Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin-___._.__..---___ 
Rate of duty, 70 per cent; paragraph, 1414. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

surance, ete.) 

Landed cost in the United States_...cu.._..._..iuo....__. 
Retail price in the United States 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 170 per cent. 
_ Article purchased from F. A. O. Schwarz, 203 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, on October 11, 1929. 


Exu sit No. 63 


Toy steamboat 
Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 70 per cent; paragraph, 1414. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

I~ CD erinnetiaitieircinatathaicaimiariniatnidiithanbnntissbdncainiienniateciie niece tiateatls . 0255 
Landed cost in the United States . 0555 
Retail price in the United States.............-.-......... .15 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 170 per cent. 

Article purchased from B. Shackman & Co., 906 Broadway, New York 
City, on October 16, 1929. 


384 
1.024 
5. 00 


$1. 85 


1, 85 


Exnuisit No, 64 
Mosaic toy 

Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin . 20 
Rate of duty, 70 per cent; paragraph, 1414. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

surance, etc.) .18 
Landed cost in the United States . 38 
Retail price in the United States . 00 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 163 per cent. 

Article purchased from F, A, O. Schwarz, 303 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, on October 11, 1929. 


Exuisit No. 65 
Jointed doll 


Country of origin, Germany. 

Value in country of origin 

Rate of duty, 70 per cent; paragraph, 1414. 

Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
surance, etc.) 

Landed cost in the United States 

Retail price in the United States____- 

Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 185 per cent. 


Article purchased from F. A. O. Schwartz, 303 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, on October 11, 1929. 


CxHIBIT No. 66 
Men’s pigskin expanding spring belt 


Country of origin, England. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 30 per cent; paragraph, 1432. . 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
surance, etc.) . 31 
Landed cost in the United States.........................--- 1. 00 
Retail price in the United States......_......------.---. 3. 50 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 250 per cent. 
Article purchased from John W. Ryan, Thirty-second Street and 
Seventh Avenue, New York City, on September 18, 1929. 


Exuisit No. 67 
Ladies’ calfskin handbag 


Country of origin, France. 

Value in country of origin 

Rate of duty, 30 per cent; paragraph, 1432. 

Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
surance, etc.) . 83 

Landed cost in the United States . 59 

Retail price in the United States . 50 

Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 248 per cent. 


A> purchased from Lord & Taylor, New York City, on September 
» 1929. 


. 69 


2. 26 


18 
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Exursir No. 68 
Toothbrush 
Country of origin, Japan. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 45 per cent; paragraph, 1407. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
surance, etc.) 
Landed cost in the United States 
Retail price in the United States 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 300 per cent. 
Article purchased from Louis K. Liggett Co. store, Grand Central 
Terminal, New York City, on October 16, 1929. 
ExHIBIT No. 69 
Pastel colors 
(Thirty assorted pieces in box) 
Country of origin, France. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 25 per cent and 45 cents per gross; paragraph, 
51. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, In- 
surance, etc.) 
Landed cost in the United States__ 
Retail price in the United States______ # 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 220 per cent. 
Article purchased from Devoe & Reynolds, 103 Fulton Street, New 
York City, on October 18, 1929. 
ExurBit No. 70 
Haarlem oil—Klass Tilly 
Country of origin, Holland. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 25 per cent; paragraph, 5. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
surance, etc.) . 005 
Landed cost in the United States . 022 
Retail price in the United States_..........._....-....... .- 20 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 809 per cent. 
Article purchased from Robert J. Pallehner, 1300 Washington Street, 
Hoboken, N. J., on October 15, 1929. 


ExHiBiT No. 71 
Vienna caramels 
(1-pound box) 


$0. 0577 


. 0298 
- 0875 
. 35 


$0. 017 


Country of origin, Austria. 
Valse TS COURIERS OF CONiicdnncccntien cet 
Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraph, 505. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
surance, etc.) 
Landed cost tn the United States...................-.... 
Retail price in the United States..............- 00 eee 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 202 per cent. 
Article purchased from Williams Nut Co., 9 Clark Street, Paterson, 
N. J., on October 11, 1929. 


ExuiBit No. 72 
Embroidered screen 


Country of origin, Japan. 

Value in country of origin 

Rate of duty, 75 per cent; paragraph, 1430. 

Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
surance, etc.) 

Landed cost in the United 

Retail price in the United States : 

Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 223 per cent. 
Article purchased from Vantine’s Retail Stores, 664 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City, on October 16, 1929. 


Exuisit No, 73 
Prayer rug 


$0. 155 


6 
231 


7 
3 
0 


. 03 


. 89 
. 92 
. 00 


Country of origin, France. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 45 per cent; paragraph, 909. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

surance, etc.) ...... ne nro nne 
Landed cost in the United States__-- 
Retail price in the United States 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 239 per cent. 

Article purchased from the Namm Store, Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on October 18, 1929. 

Exnisit No, 74 
Hopjes (Rademaker) candy 

Country of origin, Holland 
Value in country of origin, per pound 
Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraph, 505. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

surance, etc.) 
Landed cost in the United States..._..-............-..... 
Retail price in the United States 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 215 per cent. 

Article purchased from Williams Nut Co., 9 Clark Street, Paterson, 
N. J., on October 11, 1929. 


ExuiBiT No. 75 
Pastilles belloc 


. 49 
1. 46 
4.95 


Country of origin, France. 

Value in country of origin_~-- eign dia 

Rate of. duty, 25 per cent; paragraph, 23. 

Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
surance, etc.) 

Landed cost in the United States_ 

en ee as 

Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 378 per cent. 


Article purchased from Central Drug Co., 51 Spring Street, New 
York City, on October 16, 1929, 


$0. 166 


. 043 
. 209 
1. 00 
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Exuisit No. 76 
Effervescent magnesia 
Country of origin, Italy. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 25 per cent; paragraph, 5. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, 
surance, etc.) 
Landed cost in the United States 
Retail price in the United States.__..._--_-------___ 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 178 per cent. 
Article purchased from Central Drug Co., 51 Spring Stret, 
York City, on October 16, 1929. 


in- 


Exuisit No. 77 

Violin string, gut, florentina, A 
Country of origin, Germany, 
Value in country of origin.--~_-_ satiate 
Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraph, 1434. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, 

surance, etc.) 

Landed cost in the United _States_-.-------------------- 


aciniabhliebibeailaniatainn . 0613 
in- 
. 0316 
. 093 
. 40 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 330 per cent. 

Article purchased from Carl Fischer, 56 Cooper Square, 
City, on Ovtober 14, 1929. 


New York 


Exuisit No. 78 
Knitted cashmere cardigan jacket 
(Eight ounces) 
Country of origin, Scotland. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 45 cents and 50 per cent; paragraph, 1114. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
surance, etc.) 4. 3§ 
eanGed cost_in the Vnited Bintet.... .cnnccncccncensnenens 23, 
Pe ee en FO eae ea 30. 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 151 per cent. 
Article purchased from Peck & Peck, New York City, on October 15, 
1929, 


$7. 


79 
(alto) 


SXHIBIT NO. 


Brass horn 

Country of origin, Graslitz, Bohemia. 
Value in country of origin__— sis altel tama lintel 
Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraph, 1443. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

surance, ete.) 3. 
Landed cost in the United States__...._...--........--.. 9. 
Retail price in the United States... nnn ccccccnnnce 25. 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 174 per cent. 

Article purchased from Carl Fischer, 56 Cooper Square, 
City, on October 14, 1929. 


$5. § 


New York 


No. 80 
Self-winding watch 
County of origin, Switzerland. 
Value in country of origin: Works, $5: 
Rate of duty, $2 on works and 45 per 
graph, 367. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
Oe, COED niece ccc me inininmineeniamemamtinebimcs 
Landed cost in the United States 
Retail price in the United States__.............-........ 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 529 per cent. 
Article purchased from William Barthman, 174 Broadway, New York 
City, on October 11, 1929. 


Exuiritr No. 
plug 


[EXHIBIT 


ease, $1; total 
cent on case; para- 


81 


Spark 
Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin.____--_~~- 
tate of duty, 50 per cent: paragraph, 
Expenses incident to importation 
surance, ete.) 
Landed cost = the United States___ 
tetail price in the United States__ 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 455 per cent. 
Article purchased from Rosy’s 46 Charles Street, 
York City, on October 11, 1929. 
ExHiBbir No. 82 
Tamar Indian griilon 
Country of origin, France. 
Value in country of origin- ts 
Rate of duty, 25 per cent; paragr ‘aph, "23. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, 
surance, etc.) 


nee asinine tianiealalaaieae $0. 11 | 
369. 


(duty, OT, in- 


Accessories, New 


$0. 36 


in- 


tetail price in the United State 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 193 per cent. 

Article purchased from Central Drug Co., 51 Spring Street, 
York City, on October 16, 1929. 


EXHIBIT 


New 


No. 83 
36-inch linen theatrical gauze 

Country of origin, Ireland. 

Value in country of origin, per 

Rate of duty, 35 per cent; paragraph, 

iixpenses incident to importation (duty, 
ance, etc.) —-- 

Landed cost in ite lied Sata... 

Retail price in the United States, per yard 

Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 155 per cent. 
Article purchased from James McCreery Co., 

October 15, 1929. 


yard_-_- 
1011. 
transportation, insur- 


. 0989 


New York 
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ExnHibit No, 84 
Metal book ends 
(Pair) 
Country of origin, Austria, 
Value in country ‘of origin 
Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraph, 399. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, insur- 
ance, etc.) 
Landed cost in the United States_.-..--- 
Retail price in the United States..................-..... 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 180 per cent. 
Article purchased from Charles Gytradt & Son, 120 Allen Street, New 
York City, on October 15, 1929. 


Exuipit No. 85 
Floating bubble soap 
Country of origin, Italy. 
Value in country of origin, per cake 
Rate of duty, 30 per cent; paragraph, , 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, Teinieaatetien, insur- 
ance, ete.) 
Landed cost in the United States 
Retail price in the United States..................-....... 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 341 per cent. 
Article purchased from Whalen Drug Co. (Inc.), 2 
New York City, on October 16, 1929. 


ExnBiT No. 86 
Toy paint set 
Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 70 per cent; 
Expenses incident to import: ition 
surance, etc.) 
Laséed cost ia the Dalted Blates......... ccencsessucesessas 
Retail price in the United States--.-...-_-----~---------- 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 878 per cent. 
Article purchased from Levy Bros., 2305 Broadway, New York City, 
on October 21, 1929. 


Vanderbilt Avenue, 


$0. 052 
paragraph, 67. 


(duty, transportation, in- 


"0941 
145 


ExuHibBit No. 87 
Wooden weather sets 


Country of origin, Germany. 


Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraph, 
(duty, transportation, 


Expenses ine ‘ident to importation 
surance, ete.) 
258. | Tmuded cost in tho. Unised- Btatet....ncsndcnnassacanssansaes 
z Retail price in the United States..........ccncncncacnccen 


399. 
in- 


1. 40 
7. 94 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 467 per cent. 

Article purchased from R. H. Macy & Co., New York City, on October 
16, 1929. 


EXxuHiBiT No. 88 
Wax plaque (“A Friendly Call") 


Country of origin, England. 

Value in country of origin.................<<ccccee ae 

Rate of duty, 20 per cent; paragraph, 1438. 

Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, 
surance, etc.) 

Landed cost in the United States disse ccipeninebaaiieiiale onic, 

Retail price i 

Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 
Article purchased a Levy’s Art Shop, 

» 


$0. 
in- 
oat 
. 92 
38. TE 
308 per cent. 
241 Fifth 


Avenue, New 


192¢ 

ExuiBit No. 89 
Fruit knives and forks 
(Set of six each) 


York City, on October 


Country of origin, France. 

} Value in country of origin 

Rate of duty, 8 cents each and 45 per cent; paragraph, 355. 

Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
surance, etc.) 

Landed cost in the United States... 

Retail price in the United States_-_.- 

Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 230 per cent. 


Article purchased from John Wanamaker, New York City, 
18, 1929. 


on October 


Exuibit No, 90 
Dental mouth mirror 
Country of origin, Germany. 
| Value in country of origin-.....-..-- 
Rate of duty, 50 per cent ; paragraph, 
Expevses incident to importation 
surance, etc.) ..... 
Landed cost in the United “States_---__ sha édhamdelcahentieh ine abenich 
Retail price in the United States.—_- 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 250 per cent. 
Article purchased from 8. Reigler, 210 Kast Twenty-third Street, 
17, 


6 ta: 
230. 

(duty, transportation, in- 

. 0375 
.10 


35 


New 
1929. 


Exuinit No. 
Razor 


York City, on October 


91 


Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 
Expenses incident 
surance, etc.) TE 
Landed cost in the United States__._---------------.------ 1. 30 
5. 00 


45 cents each and 45 per cent; paragraph, 358. 


to importation (duty, transportation, in- 


Retail price in the United States . 

Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 285 per cent. 
& Battersby, 146 West Forty-second 
1929. 


Parker 
New York City, on October 15, 


Article purchased from 
| Street, 





1929 


Exuisit No. 92 
Gong 
Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraph, 399. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

Ns Ca ick ede <icag ccd ce Led ude dotdude adalat . 75 
Landed cost in the United States_ 2. 25 
Retail price in the United States____---_--------_ 8. 50 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 278 per cent. 

Article purchased from Art Colony Industries, 34 Union Square, New 
York City, on October 17, 1929. 


ExurBit No. 93 
Urodonal 
(85 gross) 


Country of origin, France. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 25 per cent; paragraph, 5. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
SG, GEE Fvaichnenina dem caclimemedidantiniundnananutiants 
Landed cost in the United States 
Retail price in the United States 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 381 per cent. 
1 purchased from Neve Drug Stores, New York City, on October 
Exuisit No. 94 
Hairbrush 
ne ay of origin, England. 
Value country CC Cie ccenccnsenenenenees oem 
Rate of duty, 45 per cent; paragraph, 1407. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
I CRUD a sctin casi cistnantironinds me iintnincnantimindsnadnmnidniaennes 
Landed cost in the United States 
Retail price in the United States 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 163 per cent. 
Article purchased from L. K. Liggett & Co., Grand Central Terminal, 
New York City, on October 22, 1929. 


ExuHiBit No. 95 


Clock oil 
(Per bottle) 

Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 25 per cent; paragraph, 58. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

SIU, GG Dai cies checasinheind sien capt ct decicsbtesnhnincda pace aeindin tad aaaliailde 
Landed cost in the United Statet.......<ccccsqcannaquaccesss 
ea eee 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 335 per cent. 

Article purchased from Cross & Begulin, 15 Maiden Lane, New York 
City, on October 18, 1929. 


$0. 0544 


. 0146 
. 069 
. 30 


Exnisit No. 96 


Cloissone tray 
Country of origin, China. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 60 per cent; paragraph, 399. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
surance, etc.) 
Landed cost in the United States 
Retail price in the United States 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 220 per cent. 
Article purchased from James McCutcheon & Co., New York City, on 
October 21, 1929. 
ExuiBit No. 97 
Nippes 
(Molded deer) 
Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraph, 399. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
GROG, CRG cco tnninins. be cienihdcitinetiininiinniaininnis . 0683 
Landed cost in the United States - 152 
Betall pice in the United Bestti<..nnncceenncccncncanssece . 50 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 229 per cent. 
Article purchased from E. L. Sommers Co., 915 Broadway, 
City, on October 18, 1929. 


$0. 0833 


York 


ExHIBiT No. 98 
Spinach seed 
Country of origin, Holland. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 1 cent per pound; paragraph, 762. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
surance, etc.) = 
Landed cost in the United States._....................-..- 
Ole BESO TR Ce CR Bete nncnsceenenmnnnn 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 543 per cent. 
Article purchased from Vaughn’s Seed Store, 49 Barclay Street, 
York City, on October 22, 1929. 


ExHIBIT No, 99 
Artists’ oil color 
(Tube) 


Gemetey of origin, Holland. 


Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraph, 67. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
surance, etc.) . 0493 
Ramee Gees Th Ue Te Be encneenesncamnnequacsnnns - 1132 
Reteis price 18 the Ueites Bia Rs..ncncicccccncdeinidiinee . 35 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 209 per cent. 
Article purchased from P. H. Rosenthal, 47 East Ninth Street, New 
York City, on October 22, 1929. 
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Exursit No. 100 
Apollinaris mineral water 
(24-ounce bottle) 


Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 10 cents per gallon and one-third cent per 

pound on bottle; paragraph, 808. 

Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 

SG CODD iain sates itctninstitahiicilbestaiiltlihsitilemea ta iaglan ish . 
Landed cost in the United States . 1194 
Gee SEN TON RNR RIE CII cin nnneerpertigseeeter eaneeniendneanas . 39 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 227 per cent. 


oa purchased from R. H. Macy & Co., New York City, on October 
= ta Exursit No. 101 


Curling iron 
Commie of origin, France. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 40 per cent; paragraph, 399. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, fransportation, in- 
surance, etc.) 
Landed cost in the United States 
Retail price in the United States 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 423 per cent. 


Article purchased from Kraut & Dohnal, 325 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, Ill., on October 22, 1929. 
EXHIBIT No. 102 


Magnifying glass 
Country of origin, France. 
Value in country of origin 
Rate of duty, 45 per cent; paragraph, 228. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, in- 
CUTIE... CBD: Dicccerninniicentcenninitneticeda tina a attaiatchieeanietntencntttetdiitiveitthii 
Landed cost in the United States 
Retail price in the United State 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 304 per cent. 


Article purchased from the Gloeckner & Newby Co., 9 Church Street, 
New York City, on October 24, 1929. 
ExuiBit No. 103 
Dog muzzle 
Country of origin, Germany. 
Value in country of origin-_........-~~___~ Saisecndnpetienieiaiiias $0.16 
Rate of duty, 30 per cent; paragraph, 1432. 
Expenses incident to importation (duty, transportation, -in- 

SUG, GR initiate titi dencigaaatictinnansitidainttanialiaibiinls . 068 
Landed cost in the United States . 228 
Retail price in the United States.................. ..... 1. 25 
Retail price exceeds the landed cost by 448 per cent. 

Article purchased from London Bird & Dog Shop, Broadway 
Thirty-first Street, New York City, on October 23, 1929. 

Mr. WAGNER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


ADDRESS BY DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER AT DINNER OF CARNEGIE 
ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CoNGRESsSIONAL ReEcorp an abstract of an 
able address by Dr, Nicholas Murray Butler as presiding officer 
at the public dinner tendered by the trustees of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace to the visiting members of 
the Institut de Droit International at the Ritz Carlton Hotel, 
New York, October 18. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE NEW OUTLOOK 
By Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 


(Abstract of remarks as presiding officer at the public dinner tendered 
by the trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace to 
the visiting members of the Institut de Droit International at the Ritz 
Carlton Hotel, New York, October 18, 1929.) 

To-night the whole world is thinking what the prophet Jeremiah so 
long ago denominated thoughts of peace. The heavy and suffocating 
atmosphere of war has been cleared by the swiftly moving and health- 
giving breezes of peace. The mird of the world has been turned from 
a backward-looking and a forward-fearing mind to a forward-looking 
and a backward-fearing mind. War has lost its glamor, and now 
stands stripped and naked in all its horrid ugliness and barbarity. Let 
the carper and the caviler spend an evening with Journey’s End, or a 
few fascinated hours with the gripping pages of Im Westen nichts 
Neues, which has absorbed the attention of millions of readers in 20 
lands, and learn something of the reality of war as it is seen at close 
quarters by those unfortunates who are called upon to do the fighting. 

A world that turns from war to peace turns of necessity from brute 
force to good manners, to high morals, and to law. The future, there- 
fore, belongs to you and to those likeminded with yourselves who work 
to frame law and to establish it on the firm foundations of public con- 
viction and public confidence. 

This revolutionary psychological change began preparing while the 
great war was still in progress. It was halted for a time by afterwar 
unhappiness, afterwar problems, and afterwar perplexities; but when 
M. Briand, Doctor Stresemann, and Sir Austen Chamberlain had their 
momentous meeting at Locarno four years ago, the beginning of the end 
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of the old order was not only indicated but clearly in sight. There 
remained the carefully stimulated naval rivalry between the two great 
branches of the English-speaking family. Trouble makers, hired, we 
hear, and playing upon the credulous ignorance of public men and pub- 
lic opinion, did what they could to make the era of international war 
and its dark and costly shadows last a little longer; but that particular 
method of annoying and damaging the public and of striking at the 
interests of both Great Britain and America has now been laughed off 
the stage—and off the front page as well. 

Following Locarno comes Washington. The Prime Minister and the 
President, face to face and in kindly confidence, have crowded into 4 
days of personal conversation and understanding 40 ordinary years of 
formal diplomatic procedure, of official correspondence and of technical 
bargaining. Briand and Stresemann and Chamberlain, together with 
their associates at Locarno, and Ramsay MacDonald and Hoover at 
Washington, have done the business for which the world was waiting 
with bated breath. Public opinion will do the rest. That government 
or that governmental agency which attempts to stand in the way of 
those official acts that are needed to transform these new convictions 
and these new understandings into law will be broken on the wheel. 
Let there be no doubt of that. These are not arrangements which affect 
alone two nations or any small group of nations. They are arrange- 
ments which strike the note of leadership throughout the world and 
which invite, and indeed compel, universal assent and cooperation. 

A daily newspaper of consequence and of large circulation, the Chi- 
eago Daily Tribune, has with thoughtful kindness seized this occasion to 
point its many readers to a map showing how completely the Atlantic 
and the Gulf coasts of the United States are encircled by a series of 
fortified naval bases under the control of the British Navy. Under so 
stupendous and so imminent a threat, distant Chicago may perhaps en- 
joy unbroken sleep, but surely only for such time as it may take the 
invading forces to traverse the unfortified Hudson, the unprotected Erie 
Canal, and the undefended Lakes. But must not the people of Portland 
end Boston, of Providence and New Haven, of New York and Phila- 
delphia, of Norfolk and Charleston, of Savannah and Jacksonville, of 
Miami and Key West, of Pensacola and Mobile, of New Orleans and 
Galveston toss fearfully in their beds and shake in their boots? How 
terrible a picture is this: The only American who would appear to 
be reasonably safe is the senior Senator from Alabama; for not even a 
papal bull could overleap so stout and so menacing an encirclement! 
What a pity that a journal so minded could not turn our attention to a 
real danger! Why not be practical in these serious matters? 

Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon, lest the 
daughters of the Philistines rejoice, but mother earth is at this mo- 
ment in a grievous danger against which, I fear, that not even the 
gospel of preparedness can surely defend us. Her pathway in Vife is 
wholly surrounded by that of Mars carrying every weapon of destructive 
war and ready for battle to the death should their two paths ever meet. 
Beyond sits Jupiter, sardonically looking down upon mother earth and 
carrying some useful moons to hurl upon her when the moment comes. 
The cne safe neighbor is Neptune, for whom distance lends enchantment 
to the view. He waves his trident and laughs at mother earth’s pre- 
dicament. Here, then, is surely something real to fear. In its pres- 
ence why conjure up imaginary and ridiculous difficulty? No, gentle- 
men, a2 sense of humor and common sense have not taken possession of 
all our fellow Americans. 

But, says the cynic, human nature does not change. To him I 
answer that human nature does change, has always changed, is changing 
now, and that its changes are recorded and manifested in what we call 
the advance of civilization. 

Let me point you to an amazing contrast in the recent history of 
international business. Just a little more than 70 years ago, on a 
bright summer’s day, there went out from Geneva one of the chief 
personalities of Europe, bearing a false name, armed with a false pass- 
port, and in disguise. He was no less a person that Count Cavour, 
Prime Minister of the Government of the Kingdom of Piedmont. He 
made his way secretly, on tiptoe as it were, to the village of ¥lom- 
biéres in the Vosges. Arriving there at the height of the gay season, 
he took no lodgings in a fashionable and frequented hotel but seught 
rooms in a small chemist’s shop. There and then he waited amid the 
paraphernalia of blue and red and green bottles until a summons came, 
By dark and without observation he was escorted into the presence of 
a powerful reigning monarch, Napoleon III, Emperor of France. They 
did not confer together, these two men of high place and vast responsi- 
bility; they conspired as to how they might bring about a great war. 
The Emperor told the Prime Minister that France would whole-heartedly 
support Picdmont in a war with Austria provided a reasonable casus 
belli could be found which would attract to France the sympathy of all 
Europe in such a struggle. Truly it would require the pen of a Machia- 
velli or a St. Simon to do justice to this scene. Here was no iegisla- 
tive debate. Here was no popular appeal and no popular mandate, 
merely two high-placed and powerful dictators, with all the arms and 
apparatus of two governments, together with the peace of Europe, in 
their four hands. And this was only 71 years ago! 

Two generations later, a short time as human history goes, a Prime 
Minister of State, who wields the vast and responsible authority ac- 
corded to him by a great people living under free and democratic govern- 
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ment, starts across the’ sea. He wears no disguise, he bears no false 
name, he carries no false passport. His own countrymen acclaim his 
going. The daily press of the world records his every act and word. 
In six days’ time he comes to the hospitable and welcoming shores of 
another land. The enthusiasm of genuine affection and confidence is 
showered upon him both for himself and on behalf of the great people 
for whom he has come to speak. Public officials salute him, public | 
courtesy surrounds him, and public respect both greets and follows him. 
He goes to no upper story of a chemist’s shop, but to the White House, 
and then as a personal guest of the President of the United States to a 
simple cabin in the foothills of the Blue Ridge, that there quiet and 
undisturbed they may speak together of the great issues and the little 
enes which divide peoples and which bind peoples together. This, 
gentlemen, is no conspiracy to organize war. It is a conference to 
organize peace. Public confidence has succeeded in displacing secrecy, 
conference has routed conspiracy, and the authority of free peoples sad 
their public opinion is underneath, behind, and all about what the Prime 
Minister and the President have said and done. Their conference ended, 
they unite in a frank, full, and dignified statement to the public, and 
the public applauds from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada to 
the Gulf, and from one end of the vast British Commonwealth of 
Nations to the other the whole world round. 

Look, gentlemen, on that picture of 1858 and then on this of 1929. 
From Plombiéres to Washington and the Blue Ridge, from conspiracy to 
conference, from personal despotism to free democracy, and dare to tell 
us that human nature does not change! 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate sundry 
messages from the President of the United States, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees, 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office 
nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as in legislative session, on ac- 
count of a special meeting which some Senators desire to hold 
this evening before 6 o’clock, I move that the Senate take a 
recess until to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, 
November 8, 1929, at 10 o’clock a, m.). 


NOMINATIONS 


nominations received by the Senate 
(legislative day of October 30), 1929 


Executive November 7 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED STATES BoaArp oF TAx APPBALS 
Herbert F. Seawell, of Carthage, N. C., to be a member of the 
United States Board of Tax Appeals for the unexpired term of 
10 years from June 2, 1926, in place of Benjamin H. Littleton. 
Coast GUARD 
The following-named officers in the Coast Guard of the United 
States: 
To 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 
Lieut. 


be commanders to rank as such from July 1, 1929 


Commander Warner K. Thompson, 
Commander John H. Cornell. 
Commander Gordon T. Finlay. 
Commander Louis L. Bennett. 
Commander William J. Keester. 
Commander Eugene A. Coffin. 
Commander John S. Baylis. 
Commander Charles G. Roemer. 
Commander Wilfrid N. Derby. 
Commander Leo C, Mueller. 
Commander Clarence H. Dench, 

Lieut. Commander William K. Scammell. 

Lieut. Commander Russell L. Lucas. 

Commander William H. Shea to be a captain, to rank as such 
from October 8, 1929, in place of Capt. George C. Carmine, 
retired. 

Commander Cecil M. Gabbett to be a captain, to rank as such 
from October 28, 1929, in place of Capt. Claude 8. Cochran, 
retired. 

Lieut. Commander Stephen S. Yeandle to be a commander, to 
rank as such from July 13, 1929, in place of Capt. Edward 8. 
Addison, promoted. 

Lieut. Commander Frederick A, Zeusler to be a commander, to 
rank as such from October 8, 1929, in place of Capt. William H. 
Shea, promoted. 

Mnsign George M. Phannemiller to be a lieutenant (junior 
grade), to rank as such from March 8, 1929. 


1929 


CONGRESSIONAL 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuurspay, November 7, 1929 


The House meet at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order 
by its Clerk, Hon. William Tyler Page, who read the following 
communication : 

Tue SppAKER’s Rooms, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., November 7, 192%. 
The CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES : 

I hereby designate the Hon. WILLIAM WILLIAMSON as Speaker pro 
tempore for this day. 

NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON took the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Lord and our Father, Thou hast instructed us out of 
our own souls and out of the blessed memory of days and 
years long ago. We do believe that Thou art not a God of fate, 
but Thine is the sovereignty of love. We are glad and rejoice 
that Thou art not an avenging God, but an infinite Father, 
beholding us with a Father’s love and care. We pray for a 
strong, manly trust that meets trouble with courage and sus- 
tains the soul when cares and trials hurt. Make us free from 
all envy and jealousy and fill us with the spirit of the Master 
and this shall bring springtime and summer to our souls. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Monday, November 4, 
1929, was read and approved. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 
8 minutes p. m.) the House, pursuant to House Resolution 59, 
adjourned until Monday, November 11, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

76. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of bill for the relief of Western Electric Co. (Inc.) ; to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

77. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Quillayute River, Wash., with illustration; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with illustration. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 4949) to 
amend the World War adjusted compensation act, as amended ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 4950) to define, regulate, 
and license real-estate brokers and real-estate salesmen; to cre- 
ate a real-estate commission in the District of Columbia, and to 
provide a penalty for a violation of the provisions thereof; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 4951) authorizing the adjust- 
ment of the boundaries of the Santiam National Forest, State 
of Oregon, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 4952) to fix the rank and pay 
of the Commandant and Assistant Commandant of the Coast 
Guard; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 4953) authorizing the 
Sycamore Bridge Co., its successors and assigns (or his or their 
heirs, legal representatives, and assigns), to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Wabash River at or near Flesh- 
ers Ferry, Ind.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 4954) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to erect a monument as a memorial to 
the deceased Indian chiefs of the Cheyenne River Reservation ; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4955) to make certain money in the Treas. 
ury available for the purchase of land for target ranges or camp 
sites in the State of South Dakota; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 4956) granting an addi- 
tional pension of $25 per month to all widows who are now or 
who may hereafter become, on account of age or physical or 
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mental disabilities, helpless or blind, or so nearly helpless or 
blind as to need or require the regular aid and attendance of 
another person; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDRICH: A bill (H. R. 4957) for the relief of Mary 
P. Deane; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BECK: A bill (H. R. 4958) for the relief of Nathan 
Markel ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4959) granting a pension to Maurice Yudis; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 4960) granting an increase of 
pension to Clara M. Dronebarger; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4961) granting an increase of pension to 
Elmira E. Leedy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4962) granting an increase of pension 
Susan A. Wolf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4963) granting an increase of pension 
Loretta W. Frey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4964) granting an increase of pension 
Barbara A. Dill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4965) granting an increase of pension 
Ellen Snyder ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4966) granting an increase of pension 
Annie Girvin ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4967) granting an increase of pension 
Martha Strong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4968) granting an increase of pension 
Mary E. Sharpe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4969) granting a pension to Jessie Blanche 
Zellers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4970) granting a pension to Elizabeth Wil- 
kinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4971) granting a pension to Mary Ellen 
Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4972) granting a pension to Elizabeth E. 
Fry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4973) granting a pension to Mary M. Arm- 
strong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4974) granting a pension to Maud M. 
Klingler ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 4975) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Margaret A. Newton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4976) granting an increase of pension 
Clara Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4977) granting an increase of pension 
Emily J. MeGee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4978) granting an increase of pension 
Lizzie Whiteside; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4979) granting an increase of pension 
Alice 8S. Paul; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4980) granting an increase of pension 
Mary J. Eyre; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4981) granting an increase of pension 
Sarah E. Warner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4982) granting an increase of pension 
Elizabeth Bland; to the Committee on Invulid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4983) granting an increase of pension 
Julia S. McAllister; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4984) granting an increase of pension 
Elizabeth A. Beneh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4985) granting a pension to Kattie Miller; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 4986) granting an increase 
of pension to Catherine Casteel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARKE of New York: A bill (H. R. 4987) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Lillie A. Green; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARTWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 4988) granting a pen- 
sion to Martha Joe Peden; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 4989) granting a pen- 
sion to Margaret Brewer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R, 4990) for the relief of Peter C. 
Hains, jr.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 4991) granting 
an increase of pension to Joanna H. Phillips; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4992) granting an increase of pension to 
Hazel Irene Van Zandt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 4993) granting a pension 
to John W. Parker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4994) granting a pension to Daniel Adam 
Brinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4995) granting a pension to Seth J. Cleve- 
land; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4996) granting a pension to Sadie F. L. 
Towles; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4997) granting a pension to Frank P. 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 4998) granting a pension to Frances R. 
Chance; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 4999) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 5000) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary P. Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 5001) granting an increase 
of pension to Amanda Dunn; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 5002) granting a pension to 
Willie Ryan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5003) granting an increase of pension to 
Justina A. Zeller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 5004) granting a pension to 
Daniel T. Boisseau; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 5005) for the relief of John 
H. Lindstrom; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5006) for the relief of William Perkins; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5007) for the sale of certain lands; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5008) authorizing the heirs of Elijah D. 
Myers to purchase land in section 7, township 28 south, range 
11 west, Willamette meridian, county of Coos, State of Oregon; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 5009) granting an increase 
of pension to Ann E. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5010) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5011) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna B. Sibert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 5012) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary J. Turner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 5013) granting a pension to 
Albert J. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 5014) granting a pension 
to Benjamin Coleman Read; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5015) granting an increase of pension to 
Polly Messenger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 5016) granting a pension 
to Wake Shaver; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5017) granting a pension to James Nally 
Moss; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 5018) granting an increase 
of pension to Hannah Leach; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5019) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie Bickett ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5020) granting an increase of pension to 
Allie M. McQueen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5021) granting an increase of pension to 
Callie R. Graf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5022) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma E. Kerr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5023) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah Piper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5024) granting a pension to George A. 
Forsyth; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5025) granting a pension to Katy Douse; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5026) granting a pension to Sarah C. 
Cunningham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5027) granting a pension to Martha E. 
Ramsey ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5028) granting a pension to Dema Castner; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5029) granting a pension to Rosa Brown- 
miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5080) granting a pension to Sarah A. 
Welsh ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 5081) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mary E. Haywood; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 5032) for the 
relief of Drinkard B. Milner; to the Committee on the Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 5033) for the 
relief of Clarence B. Dunham; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans Legislation. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 5034) granting an increase of 
pension to Louisa M. Gay; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 5035) for the 
relief of William Raskin & Co. (Inc.); to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5036) granting an increase of pension to 
Jessie Ganung; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 5037) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edna M. Breese; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 5038) granting a pen- 
sion to Iva McSherry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 5089) granting a pension 
to Eliza K. Leman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5040) granting a pension to Esther McCord 
Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5041) granting a pension to Elbina L. 
Poole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5042) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Grady; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5043) granting an increase of pension to 
Marion F. Newell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5044) for the relief of William S. Bartlett; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5045) for the relief of John J. Corcoran; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5046) for the relief of Capt. Asa G. Ayer; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5047) for the relief of Thomas J. Harting- 
ton; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5048) for the relief of Stephen J. Crotty ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 5049) for the relief of 
Frank Fisher ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

797. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of Clarence Dodd and 
other citizens of Marion County, W. Va., urging that immediate 
steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension hill in 
order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering vet- 
erans and widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

798. By Mr. BLAND: Petition of citizens of Newport News, 
Va., requesting that immediate steps be taken to bring to a 
vote a Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be ac- 
corded to needy and suffering veterans and widows; tc the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

799. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of voters of Delta County, State 
of Michigan, urging that immediate steps be taken at this 
special session to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carry- 
ing the rates proposed by the National Tribune in order that 
relief may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

800. By Mr. BOX: Petition of numerous citizens of Jefferson 
County, Tex., asking for the consideration of legislation looking 
to the increase of Civil War pensions; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

801. By Mr. BUCKBEE: Petition of Belle Patch and 122 other 
citizens of Streator, Ill, asking that Congress pass a bill carry- 
ing the rates suggested by the National Tribune for Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

802. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition signed by R. S. Mann and 
88 other residents of Port Huron and Memphis, Mich., urging 
increase in pension for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

803. Also, petition signed by L. S. McEldowney and 24 other 
residents of Caro, Tuscola County, Mich., urging increase in 
pension for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

804. Also, petition signed by S. A. MacNeil-Mixter and 34 
other residents of Huron and Tuscola Counties, Mich., urging 
increase in pension for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

805. By Mr. DENISON: Petition signed by various citizens 
of Mounds, Pulaski County, Ill, urging that immediate steps 
be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the 
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rates proposed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

806. Also, petition signed by various citizens of Pinckneyville, 
Ill., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a 
Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the 
National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

807. By Mr. DRANE: Petition of citizens of the first con- 
gressional district of Florida, urging enactment of a Civil War 
pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

808. By Mr. ELLIOTT: Petition of voters of Henry County, 
Ind., advocating increase of pensions for veterans of the Civil 
War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

809. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Petition signed by 269 
voters of Denver, Colo., petitioning for the passage of the Civil 
War pension bill (S. 477); to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

810. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition signed by 10 voters of 
the third district of Ohio, urging the passage of a bill increasing 
the pensions of Civil War veterans, widows of veterans, and 
dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

811. By Mr. FOSS: Petition of 78 citizens of Clinton, Mass., 
urging increases in pensions for Civil War survivors and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

812. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of 54 citizens of Kooskia, 
Idaho, urging increase of pension for Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

813. By Mr. GLOVER: Petition of citizens of Dallas County, 
Ark., favoring increases of pensions to Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

814. Also, petition of citizens of Jefferson County, Ark., 
favoring increases of pensions to Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

815. Also, petition of citizens of Jefferson County, Ark., favor- 
ing increases of pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

816. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of a number of citizens of 
Port Angeles, Wash., urging increase of pensions for Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

817. Also, petition of a number of citizens of Orcas, Wash., 
urging increase of pensions for Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

818. By Mr. HALSEY: Petition of citizens of St. Clair 
County, Mo., urging the Congress of the United States at this 
special session to take immediate steps to bring to a vote a Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

819. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition from citizens of the first con- 
gressional district of Oregon, requesting the passage of a Civil 
War pension bill for relief of needy and suffering veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

820. Also, petition from citizens of the first congressional dis- 
trict of Oregon, requesting the passage of a Civil War pension 
bill for relief of needy and suffering veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

821. By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition of many citizens of St. 
- Joseph, Mo., headed by Homer B. Tolbert, of 1216 South Ninth 

Street, petitioning for higher ratings for all Civil War veterans 
or their survivors; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
? 822. Also, petition of many citizens of St. Joseph, Mo., headed 
by William H, DeBord, of 214 West Hyde Park Street, earnestly 
petitioning for higher ratings for Civil War veterans and their 
survivors; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

823. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of the sixth con- 
gressional district of Michigan, urging favorable consideration 
of legislation for the relief of needy Union veterans of the Civil 
War and their aged widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

824. By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: Petition of Homer W. 
Witten and others, asking for immediate legislation in behalf of 
increase in pensions for Civil War veterans and their dependents ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

825. By Mr. HOCH: Petition of citizens of Lyndon, Kans., for 
additional legislation in behalf of Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

826. By Mr. KIESS: Petition of residents of Clinton, Lycom- 
ing, and Tioga Counties, Pa., favoring increased pension legisla- 
tion; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

827. By Mr. KORELL: Petition from citizens of Portland, 
Oreg., requesting the passage of a Civil War pension bill for 
relief of needy and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

828. By Mr. JAMES: Petition of citizens of Lane, Mich., 
favoring increases of pension to Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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829. By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Seymour, Mo., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

830. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Buffalo, Mo., praying 
for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

831. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Texas County, Mo., 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased pen- 
sions to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

832. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Mountain Grove, Mo., 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions 
to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

833. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Shannon County, Mo., 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions 
to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

834. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Niangua, Mo., praying 
for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

835. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition signed by voters of Jackson 
County, Ohio, urging that the National Congress take immediate 
steps to pass a bill increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans, 
widows of veterans, and dependents ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

836. Also, petition signed by 22 members of Tent No. 58, 
Daughters of War Veterans, urging that the National Congress 
take immediate steps to pass a bill increasing the pensions of 
Civil War veterans, widows of veterans, and dependents; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

837. Also, a petition signed by 91 voters of Middleport, Ohio, 
urging the passage of a bill increasing the pensions of Civil War 
veterans, widows of veterans, and dependents ; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

838. Also, petition by voters of Dowington, Ohio, urging that 
the National Congress take immediate steps to pass a bill increas- 
ing the pensions of Civil War veterans, widows of veterans, and 
dependents ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

839. Also, petition signed by voters of Coalton, Ohio, urging 
that the National Congress take immediate steps to pass a bill 
increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans, widows of vet- 
erans, and dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

840. By Mr. KADING: Petition signed by citizens of Fall 
River, Wis., requesting inmmediate passage of a Civil War pen- 
sion bill for the relief of needy and suffering veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

841. Also, petition from citizens of Sheboygan, Wis., requesting 
immediate passage of a Civil War pension bill for the relief of 
needy and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

842. By’ Mr. LEA of California: Petitions of 39 residents of 
Humboldt County, Calif., and 163 residents of Sonoma County, 
Calif., urging passage of a bill to provide increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

843. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of several residents of the fifth 
congressional district of Michigan, recommending the enactment 
by Congress of legislation for the further relief of veterans of 
the Civil War ahd widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

844. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Jackson, Monroe County, Ann Arbor, Tecumseh, Spring Arbor, 
and Petersburg, Mich., asking for the passage of a bill granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

845. By Mr. MILLIGAN: Petition of Florence Bloom, presi- 
dent of the Grand Army of the Republic, De Kalb County, Mo., 
advocating certain additional legislation for veterans of the Civil 
War and widows of veterans; also petition of H. Harfield Davis, 
Gallatin, Mo., advocating certain additional legislation for vet- 
erans of the Civil War and widows of veterans ; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

846. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition signed by D. F. White and 
60 other residents of East Liverpool, Ohio, asking for the pass- 
age of the National Tribune’s Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

847. Also, petition of Dr. C. J. Rosengrant and 69 other resi- 
dents of Hendrysburg, Ohio, asking for the passage of the 
National Tribune’s Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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848. By Mr. PALMER: Petition of E. D. Riley and sundry 
citizens of Slater, Mo., urging Congress for the passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

849. Also, petition of Sarah J. Catess and sundry citizens of 
Springfield, Mo., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

850. By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: Petition signed by John C. 
Maginn and 17 other citizens of Waverly, Ill., favoring a bill 
for the increase of pensions of Civil War soldiers and Civil 
War widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

851. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Petition favoring the pass- 
age of the Civil War pension bill, signed by Lelia C. Wiley, 
secretary of the Shiloh Circle, No. 37, Ladies of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, and about 100 other citizens of Dubuque, Iowa; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

852. Also, petition favoring the passage of the Civil War pen- 
sion bill, signed by Ephrain H. Fuller, of Company H, Sixth 
Vermont Volunteers, and about 200 other citizens of Clarion, 
Iowa; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

853. Also, petition favoring the passage of the Civil War 
pension bill, signed by about 50 citizens of Waterloo, Iowa, and 
Mary F. Bugg, of 81 Adams Street, Waterloo, Iowa; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

854. Also, petition urging the immediate passage of pension 
legislation for veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans, 
sent in and signed by about 150 of the citizens of Winthrop, 
Iowa; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

855. Also, petition urging the immediate passage of pen- 
sion legislation for veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans, sent in and signed by A. M. Runkle, of 1328 Twelfth 
Avenue, Eldora, Iowa, and about 100 other citizens of Eldora, 
Iowa; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

856. Also, petition from Martha M. Brewster, of Dubuque, 
Iowa, and signed by about 70 other citizens of Dubuque, Iowa, 
favoring the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

857. Also, petition favoring the passage of the Civil War pen- 
sion bill, signed by Delia McAllister, secretary of Lincoln Circle, 
No. 31, Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic, and about 75 
other citizens of Waterloo, Iowa; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

858. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of J. Clarence Waltz 
and others of Evansville, Ind., that Congress enact into law at 
the earliest possible date legislation increasing the pensions of 
Civil War soldiers and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

859. Also, petition of William Laval and others, of Evans- 
ville, Ind., that Congress enact into law at this session legisla- 
tion for the relief of Civil War soldiers and widows of soldiers; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

860. Also, petition of Julius Tzschoppe and others, of New- 
burg, Ind., that Congress enact into law at this session legisla- 
tion for the relief of Civil War soldiers and widows of soldiers; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

861. By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Petition of C. F. Gibson and 
numerous other citizens of Van Zandt County, Tex., urging that 
immediate steps be taken at the special session to bring to a 
vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the 
National Tribune; to the Committee on Pensions. 

862. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of 19 voters of Bagley, Minn., 
urging Congress to enact a bill increasing pensions to Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

863. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition by William Keppner and a 
large number of citizens of Guys Mills, Crawford County, Pa.; 
Sarah A. Burgess and a large number of citizens of Union City, 
Srie County, Pa.; BE. 8. Cheney, commander Colonel Lytle Post, 
No. 240, Albion, Pa.; a large number of citizens of Albion and 
Conneaut Township; and by Lucelia M. McCook and Flora 
Fralick and a large number of citizens of Corry, Pa., for the 
passage of a Civil War pension bill granting increased benefits 
to the Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

864. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of Joseph Barker and 
others, of Dodge, N. Dak., and vicinity, urging the enactment of 
legislation to increase pensions of Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

865. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of voters of Gyp- 
sum, Kans., urging enactment of legislation to increase the pen- 
sions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

866. Also, petition of voters of Belleville, Kans., urging en- 
actment of legislation to increase the pensions of Civil War 
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veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

867. Also, petition of voters of Manhattan, Kans., urging en- 
actment of legislation to increase the pensions of Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

868. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Petition of citizens of 
Oak Hill, Fayette County, W. Va., urging passage of the Civil 
War pension bill carrying rates as proposed by the National 
Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

869. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition signed by 
George R. Page and 122 other citizens of Toppenish, Wash., 
favoring increase of pensions to Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

870. Also, petition signed by S. R. Dixon and six other citizens 
of the State of Washington, favoring increase of pensions to 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

871. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition signed by 126 citizeus re- 
siding in Wayne County, in the State of Iowa, petitioning the 
Congress to increase the pensions now allowed to Civil War 
veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

872. Also, petition signed by 63 citizens residing in Union 
County, in the State of Iowa, petitioning the Congress to in- 
crease the pensions now allowed to Civil War veterans and 
their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

873. Also, petition signed by 16 citizens of Decatur County, 
in the State of Iowa, petitioning the Congress to increase the 
pensions now allowed to Civil War veterans and their depend- 
ents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

874. Also, petition of 10 citizens of Fremont County, in the 
State of Iowa, petitioning the Congress to increase the pensions 
now allowed to Civil War veterans and their dependents; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

875. Also, petition signed by 11 citizens of Clarke Cotnty, in 
the State of Iowa, petitioning the Congress to increase the pen- 
sions now allowed to Civil War veterans and their dependents ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

376. Also, petition of 22 citizens of Lucas County, in the 
State of Iowa, petitioning the Congress to increase the pensions 
now allowed to Civil War veterans and their dependents; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

877. Also, petition signed by 27 citizens of Adams County, in 
the State of Iowa, petitioning the Congress to increase the pen- 
sions now allowed to Civil War veterans and their dependents; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

878. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of citizens of New Hope, 
Pa., asking that the rates for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans indorsed by the National Tribune be enacted into law; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

879. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Petition of Eugene Casey, 
C. B. Lenker, and numerous citizens of South Dakota, urg- 
ing the passage of legislation on behalf of Civil War survivors 
and widows of survivors; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

880. By Mr. WINGO: Petition of voters of Howard and Little 
River Counties, Ark., advocating increase of pensions for veter- 
ans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

881. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of residents of Cumberland, 
Md., urging immediate steps be taken at this special session 
to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying rates pro- 
posed by the National Tribune in order that relief may be 
accorded to needy and suffering veterans and widows of veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

882. Also, petition of residents of Allegany County, Md., 
urging immediate steps be taken at this special session to 
bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying rates pro- 
posed by the National Tribune in order that relief may be 
accorded to needy and suffering veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

883. Also, petition of residents of Emmitsburg, Md., urging 
immediate steps be taken at this special session to bring to a 
vote a Civil War pension bill carrying rates proposed by the 
National Tribune in order that relief may be extended to needy 
and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

884. Also, petition of residents of Garrett County, Md., who 
urge immediate action at this special session to bring to a vote 
a Civil War pension bill carrying rates proposed by the National 
Tribune in order that relief may be accorded to needy and 
suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 
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SENATE 
Frmway, Vovember 8, 1929 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 30, 1929) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Connaliy 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Reed Waterman 
Sackett Wheeler 


I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 


Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 


Frazier 
George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Goff 
Gould 
Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Fess Johnson 
Fletcher Jones 


Mr. SHEPPARD. 


tor from Utah [Mr. Kine] is necessarily detained from the 
I ask that this announcement may stand for 


Senate by illness. 
the day. 

Mr. KEAN. 
New Jersey [Mr. Ener] is absent on executive business. 
let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. JONES. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is necessarily absent. 

Mr. NORBECK. The junior Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. McMaster] is necessarily absent on account of illness in 
his family. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Suipsteap] is absent, ill. 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WatsuH], and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLatne] 
are necessarily detained on official business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-six Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

PETITION 


Mr. FESS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 2040) authorizing the appointment and retirement 
of John W. Knox as a second lieutenant, United States Marine 
Corps; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S, 2041) for the relief of W. C. Milligan; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2042) to extend the benefits of the act entitled 
“An act granting pensions to certain soldiers who served in 
the Indian Wars from 1817 to 1898, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 3, 1927, to certain members of Company B, 
Second Regiment Oregon State Militia; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2043) to promote the agriculture of the United 
States by expanding in the foreign field the service now ren- 
dered by the United States Department of Agriculture in ac- 
quiring and diffusing useful information regarding agriculture, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (8. 2044) granting a pension to McJimpsey Campbell; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2045) providing for transfer of National Guard 
officers to the Reserve Corps on termination of their National 
Guard service; to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

A bill (S. 2046) for the relief of C. G. Comegys and J. Ed 
Rhea; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. REED (by request): 

A bill (S. 2047) to amend the act of March 2, 1929, entitled 
“An act to enable the mothers and widows of the deceased sol- 


I wish to announce that the senior Senator from 
I will 
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diers, sailors, and marines of the American forces now interred 
in the cemeteries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these ceme- 
teries”; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 2048) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
A. M. Uhl (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 2049) granting a pension to Morris Wilhermsdorfer 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. NORRIS and Mr. TYDINGS each submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by them, respectively, to House 
bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR HAWES ON PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF VOLSTEAD 
ACT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a speech delivered on last evening 
by the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, entitled “ Making the Pur- 
chaser Guilty Will Aid Bootlegging, Encourage Blackmaii, and 
Increase Lawlessness.” 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor», as follows: 


MAKING THE PURCHASER GUILTY WILL AID BOoOoTLEGGING, ENCOURAGE 
BLACKMAIL, AND INCREASE LAWLESSNESS 

Fellow citizens, Senator SuHerparp, of Texas, my personal friend, an 
able, conscientious, and industrious legislator, has proposed a new 
amendment to the Volstead Act. 

This proposed amendment is a frank confession that prohibition 
under the present law has measurably failed, and because of this par- 
tial failure we are now asked to include many millions of our people 
in a new criminal class, and to add to the power and immunity of the 
bootlegger by closing the mouths of his customers under threat of five 
years’ servitude in the penitentiary and a $10,000 fine for the pur- 
chase of beverage which contains more than one-half of 1 per cent of 
alcohol. 

In my opinion, this amendment would impede law enforcement and 
promote lawlessness. It would give additional security to the boot- 
legger, provide a new field for the blackmailer, and create an enlarged 
“ gangland.” 

The eighteenth amendment limits its inhibition to manufacture, sale, 
and transportation. It does not include purchase, and the congres- 
sional debates disclose that this was not an accidental omission but 
that it was purposely and designedly eliminated from the constitutional 
amendment by Congress. 


PREFERS PLAN TO LESSEN CRIME 


I should much prefer to discuss an amendment to the Volstesd Act 
which would, by modification, aid law enforcement and lessen crime. 

But we have under consideration only one subject: Making the pur- 
chaser equally guilty with the seller under the Volstead Act. 

Since the passage of the Volstead Act the underworld in America has 
grown to such alarming proportions that the nations are amazed at 
our record of crime. Public executions of gangsters by gangsters, mur- 
der after murder are committed largely because this new and profitable 
industry of bootlegging has thrown into contact with the thief and the 
burglar a new and prosperous class of criminals. 

I hope my audience will forget they are “ wets” or “drys,” prohi- 
bitionists or antiprohibitionists, and will look upon this new. prcposal 
in the light of common sense and with sound thought of the future of 
our country and our homes. 

We ean not close our minds to the fact that, with one exception, the 
United States is the only nation in the world, including Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, Central and South America, which prohibits the abso- 
lute sale of vinous, spirituous, and malt liquors for beverage purposes. 
The one exception is the little state of Finland, and even there the sale 
of 2 per cent beer is permitted. 

With this world-wide isolation in our experiment, we should, before 
further amendment, consider some of the provisions of the present law. 

To-day, if you happen to have a bottle of wine or whisky containing 
12 to 75 per cent of alcohol you may defend its possession in one of 
three ways: First, by contending that you have had it 11 years; second, 
by asserting that it is intended for sacramental purposes; or, third, by 
showing that you obtained it on a medicinal prescription. 

NO DEFENSE FOR BEER 


But do you realize that if you have a bottle of beer containing more 
than one-half of 1 per cent alcohol, you have no legal defense, and if 
you sell a bottle of beer containing more than one-half of 1 per cent of 
alcohol you may be prosecuted and sent to the penitentiary for five 
years and fined $10,000. 

Under the present law the man with whisky or wine has three de- 
fenses. The man with “beer” with an alcoholic content of more than 
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one-half of 1 per cent has no defense. The doctor is forbidden to pre- 
scribe it; you could not have kept it since 1918; and it is not sanctioned 
for sacramental purposes. Wine has three defenses, whisky has two, 
and beer none, 

At the present time we not only provide for punishing violators of 
the Volstead law by sentence to the penitentiary for a period of five 
years and by the payment of a $10,000 fine, but, upon their conviction, 
their automobiles or wagons may be confiscated and their places of resi- 
dence or business may be padlocked for a period of years. 

We placed a limit of one-half of 1 per cent, when no one will have 
the temerity to claim that that percentage is intoxicating. 

Let us be frank. Every farmer knows that there is an excess of that 
amount of alcohol in the liquid which passes from his silo. We know 
that alcoho! is found in bread; that the action of nature, unassisted by 
man, will bring a greater percentage of alcoho] than one-half of 1 per 
cent from any of the grains, fruits, berries, or vegetables. 

I cite these characteristics of the present law so that you may remem- 
ber some of the severities and inconsistencies which in part explain 
some of the difficulty of enforcement. 

Now, shall we add to these inconsistencies and in addition place many 
millions of our citizens for the first time in a new criminal class? 
MILLIONS VIOLATE LAW 


You are not permitted under the present Volstead Act to make or 
possess beverages containing more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol, 
but as a matter of fact tens‘of millions do make and do possess these 
beverages in violation of the Volstead Act. 

It is true that prohibition officers have temporarily abandoned the 
search of homes and farms for possession of liquor, but this is merely a 
diplomatic order and a concession to public opinion. But these same 
prohibition officers may to-morrow change their policy. They have the 
power; they alone can decide whether you are to face punishment for 
possession in your own home. 

With all these severities and peculiarities, we are now asked to make 
of the purchaser an additional criminal. I am convinced that this legis- 
lation would be a boon to the bootlegger. It would be his insurance 
policy, his guarantee of immunity. It would increase his earnings, 
enlarge his power in the underworld, and make more secure bis position 
before the courts. Convictions would become increasingly difficult. In 
this new situation either the seller or the buyer could claim constitu- 
tional immunity from giving testimony that would incriminate him. 

How many persons could be persuaded under any circumstances to 
testify against a friend? I am not speaking of a man who is making 
money out of a liquor sale, but a friend who buys it for his own per- 
sonal use or to give to a friend. You might be persuaded to testify 
against a professional who was selling for profit, but not against a man 
who wanted it for his own use or that of his friends. 


TESTIFY OR COMMIT PERJURY 


et 


Yet if this amendment is adopted and you should then be a witness to 
such a sale of liquor or have information of it, you could be called upon 
either to testify or commit a perjury. 

Three newspaper reporters have been sent to jail in Washington be- 
cause they refused to testify regarding investigations of bootlegging 
made by them, 

Everyone is against murder, burglary, theft, arson, kidnaping, forgery, 
and fraud. 

Prohibition enforcement does not make the same appeal to the public 
conscience, Most of our present trouble originated because we tried to 
impress the opinion of a county or a State upon another county or a 
State that had a different opinion. 

The trouble is fundamental. We are born with the belief in the right 
to control our own local affairs through our own local officers and by our 
own local laws in response to local sentiment. 

With this sentiment existing, and we can not ignore the fact that it 
does exist, there are large sections of our country and tens of millions 
of our people who are opposed to drastic sumptuary legislation. Why 
fool or deceive ourselves? There is no other law on the statute books 
that all are not willing heartily to support, nor would there be any 
hesitancy in giving testimony against a violation of any of them. But 
there exists a different feeling about the Volstead Act. 

This new proposal will not intimidate many, but I know that it will 
infuriate a very great many. 

CREATE NEW CLASS OF CRIMINALS 


When we consider that we are the only nation in the world that has 
this blanket inhibition ; that all of our ancestors were accustomed to the 
use of beverages and that we have already prohibited the manufacture 
and sale and are now asked to create a new class of criminals—those 
who purchase—we may be sure there will be indignation deep and strong 
at the attempt te put tens of millions of our people in the felon class 
with the murderer, the burglar, and the horse thief. It is, after all, a 


new experiment, which wise prohibitionists will not term “a noble 
experiment.” 

It is suggested that a provision might give immunity to the purchaser 
who testifies, but whether he had immunity or not, he would, neverthe- 
It would put him in the informer 
it would put him in the spy class; it would ruin him in the 


less, be placed in the criminal class, 
class ; 
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opinion of respectable men and women if he did testify. Thereby we 
would not only create a new class but we would also produce a new 
class of perjurers. Moreover, we would make it possible for the boot- 
legger to blackmail the purchaser and in that way strengthen himself 
and provide greater immunity. 

The spy and the informer have been despised throughout all history. 
The boy or girl who tells tales on a playmate, the woman who gossips 
about her neighbors, and the informer have all been hated as a class by 
real Americans. 

MANUFACTURED IN HOME 


While formerly liquors were not taken into the home, now in millions 
manufacture is carried on in the home in the presence of children. 
Blinds are drawn and the father and mother are aiding grapes to fer- 
ment into wine and helping hops and yeast to ferment into beer. Homes 
which before the Volstead Act never had liquor in them are now engaged 
in the making of liquor. 

Men and women are making beer in the big cities; farmers and their 
wives are making wine in the country—all of them in violation of the 
Volstead Act. This is breeding general disrespect for law and law 
enforcement. 

At this time these violations are winked at and disregarded by enforce- 
ment officers. Accordingly there seems to be an impression that the 
Volstead Act will permit a farmer to make wine on his premises or the 
householder in the big city to make beer. This is a mistake. 

The prohibition of these acts is written into the Volstead Act. A 
change of opinion on the part of prohibition officials may prompt them 
to make arrests and under the recent Jones amendment cause the incar- 
ceration of these men and women in the penitentiary for five years 
and subject them to a fine of $10,000. 

Who will draw the distinction between giving away a drink and sell- 
ing a drink? How many spies and meddlers would charge it was a sale 
when it was a gift? How many neighborhood quarrels, feuds, and fights 
would be started? Under this new provision what will be the difference 
between possessing and giving away, and possessing and selling? 

The farmer has a neighbor who is an enemy and another neighbor 
who is a friend. The friend gives him a bottle of wine or beer. The 
enemy hears of it and charges that it was a purchase. And the burden 
of proof of innocence falls on the innocent recipient of the gift. 

Where will such mischief end? 


HARVEST FOR INFORMER 


Try to visualize, if you can, what would happen if this law shou!d 
pass. It would be a harvest for the meanest of humanity, the spy, 
sneak, and informer. It would be an opportunity for blackmail, an 
opportunity for revenge, all created by an amendment which would be 
futile, and which, instead of curbing bootlegging, would build it up and 
make it more secure. 

And it is quite certain that all bootleggers will favor this so-called 
Sheppard amendment. 

After we have by this amendment created a vast new army of crimi- 
nals, what shall we do with them after conviction? 

Chief Justice Taft stated recently that in 1928, 9,928 civil cases were 
commenced under the prohibition act and 55,729 criminal cases, and 
that in 1929 there were already 11,237 civil and 56,786 criminal cases 
pending before the Federal courts. 

Everyone knows that our jails, workhouses, and penitentiaries are 
crowded, Riots and revolutions in these penal institutions have taken 
place with startling frequency, and we are now asked to add an entirely 
new criminal class, which would necessarily and obviously outnumber 
the present class. 

A few nights ago Attorney General Mitchell, speaking of the crowded 
condition of our penitentiaries and jails, asked for $6,500,000 for their 
enlargement, 

The new law would mean, naturally, a long list of new Federal judges, 
new prosecuting attorneys, new enforcement officers. 

In dealing with the bootlegger alone, according to a statement I have 
read, we have spent $110,000,000 for the Prohibition Unit, $97,000,000 
for the Coast Guard, $75,000,000 for the Department of Justice, 
$24,000,000 for the Customs Service—a total of $306,000,000—to catch 
the bootlegger. 


INCREASED ENFORCEMENT COST 


Try and realize what it will cost to punish the purchasers as well 
as the vendors of liquor. The Director of Prohibition is quoted as hav- 
ing said that to properly enforce the present law will cost $300,000,000 
a year. How much do you think it would cost to properly enforce it 
with the new enactment? 

The Treasury Department reports that in 1919, the last year before 
prohibition, revenues collected on alcoholic liquors of all kinds amounted 
to $483,000,000. Suppose we multiply this by 10, the number of years 
which have followed, and add that to the cost of prohibition enforce- 
ment; then add the additional cost of prosecuting purchasers of liquor. 

In order to arrest the seller, 69 prohibition enforcement officers and 
170 civilians, a total of 239, have been killed in connection with Federal 
enforcement. To these fatalities add all those who were shot or 
wounded, those who were made blind by poisoned alcohol, and those 
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slain or wounded by municipal or State officers. 
people will be killed if we include the buyer? 

In 1922, 22,749 persons were convicted of possession and selling. 
They were sentenced to an aggregate of 1,552 years. 

Now, watch the increase. In 1928, 58,813 persons were sentenced to 
serve 5,631 years in our jails and penitentiaries. 

And, again, note the increase in pending cases in our Federal courts: 
In 1921 there were 10,365; in 1928 there were pending 18,005. 

Tho total arrests for possession and sale up to June 30, 1928, accord- 
ing to Prohibition Department reports, were 483,474—nearly half a 
million men, women, and children. 


AMENDMENT ONLY FAIR WAY 


How many more 


If we are to have a change to include the purchaser in the criminal 
class, the advocates of this amendment should ask that it be made by 
constitutional amendment through a referendum. For them this would 
be the only fair way in which to accomplish it. 

The result of a referendum might show some very strange results, 
In the first place, it would be quickly demonstrated that every boot- 
legger and vendor of liquor would favor the amendment and support it, 
as they did in the recent Nova Scotia election. 

Nova Scotia is the last of the big Canadian Provinces to change from 
“dry” to “wet,” and the vote is interesting and, being as late as 
October 31 this year, it may be repeated. 

For the temperance act there were 61,672 votes and against it 56,024. 
For Government control, however, there was the significant vote of 
89,757 against 41,180. 

So Nova Scotia, while declaring for temperance by a large vote, at 
the same time, by a much larger vote, declared in favor of Government 
control and regulation—a significant result, because Nova Scotia has 
been dry for many years. 

I am sure the friends of the new amendment could not consistently 
oppose a national referendum if they wanted a real expression of opinion 
from all our people. 

The referendum would cause a strange realignment of forces at the 
present time. 

Prohibitionists, leading members of the Anti-Saloon League, are 
opposing it; newspapers which have been consistently in favor of pro- 
hibition are opposing it. But as against these we would find the boot- 
legger and some of those who believe in making the law as obnoxious as 
possible so that it may be repealed more quickly. Whatever the motive 
of its supporters, the result would be an expression that would be 
valuable. . 

This question of amending the present law is a common-sense matter. 
Our 10 years’ experience has given us facts, not mere theories, on which 
to base our conclusions. 

Not a State in the United States has ever by State enactment made 
“purchase” of intoxicating liquors a crime, although more than a 
majority of the States were dry before the Volstead Act was written. 
So the new proposal is a departure from all previously accepted State 
theories. 

NO AID TO LABOR 


Concluding, I can not permit one observation to go unchallenged. 
That is the subject of the Volstead law in relation to union labor and 
prosperity. 

The greatest leaders of organized labor, both Samuel Gompers and 
William Green, have asked for a modification of the Volstead law. They 
could not but deride the claim that labor’s prosperity is due to the 
Volstead Act. We know that labor’s prosperity was due to organization 
and the recognition by the employer that the cost of living had increased 
and that wages must increase. 

But the claim is interesting. If union labor, which is nearly all con- 
centrated in the big cities, which are “ wet” in sentiment, has attracted 
prosperity, how about the impoverished farmer in the “dry” territory 
who has the sympathy of the Nation and for whose assistance we have 
called a special session of Congress? 

Why, if the Volstead Act has helped the manufacturing districts, has 
it not helped the farming districts? 

What effect had the Volstead Act on the high pyramiding of stocks 
and the greatest crash in all our history? ‘No, my friends, the Volstead 
Act does not make the sun shine or the rain fall. It had nothing to do 
with the postwar flow of gold to the United States. It did not make 
the laboring man rich, nor did it make the farmer poor; it did not raise 
the price of stocks, nor bring about the crash. It did not stop the 
increase in insanity, nor stop the increase in the use of narcotic drugs. 
It did not prevent the increase in drunkenness, but it did increase the 
underworld by adding to “ gangland” the bootlegger. 

My friends, theft, arson, and murder are inherently wrong and wicked 
under every circumstance. They are morally wrong in the absence of all 
law. But the purchase of liquor is legally wrong only when made so 
by law. Law has not done this in any other State of our Union or any 
country in the world. 

In a word, there is no parity between an act like murder, theft, or 
arson, which society everywhere and at all times has abhorred as a 
crime, and an act such as buying liquor, which in every part of the 
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world is now permitted. We can not make people believe that a new 
commandment, “ Thou shalt not purchase liquor,” has t.:e solemnity, 
the sanctity, or the authority of the Biblical commandment, “ Thou shalt 
not kill.” 

Common sense will prevail, 


TRANSMISSION OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolu- 
tion, which I ask to have read, and I ask unanimous consent 
for its immediate consideration. If it should lead to any 
debate, I shall ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan 
offers a resolution, which the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 151), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission is hereby directed to 
inquire into, ascertain, and report to the Senate by filing with the Sec- 
retary thereof, within 30 days after the passage of this resolution and 
at least once each 90 days thereafter until the completion of the inves- 
tigation, the quantity of electrical energy used for the development of 
power or light or both, however produced, measured by kilowatt-hours, 
generated in any State (the term “State” as herein used meaning any 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia), and transmitted by any 
means from the State in which it is generated into any other State, or 
between points within the same State, but through any place outside 
thereof ; whether said electrical energy be transmitted from persons, cor- 
porations, firms, or associations to themselves and/or their branches, sub- 
sidiaries, parent companies, or associates in other States, or to other and 
distinct persons, corporations, firms, or associations. Said report shall 
set forth each State in which such electrical energy is generated and 
the States into or through which it is transmitted, and shall, in cases 
where there is an interchange of transmitted energy between two plants 
in different States, set forth the gross quantity transmitted in each 
direction and not the net difference between the quantities transmitted 
by said plants. 

The commission shall further inquire into, ascertain, and report at 
the same time upon the percentage of electrical energy generated in 
each State which is transmitted to other States, and the percentage 
of electrical energy consumed in each State which is imported from 
other States. 

The commission shall, in connection with its report, where such 
information can be furnished without unduly delaying the reports 
herein requested, give the names of persons, firms, corporations, and 
associations generating and transmitting such electrical energy in 
the manner herein described, the points at which generated and from 
which transmitted, and the names of the persons, firms, corporations, 
or associations to whom such energy is transmitted and the points 
to which transmitted. 

The commission shall inquire into, ascertain, and report such other 
facts relative to the transmission of electrical energy from one State 
to another or between points in the same State but through any 
place outside thereof, as the commission may deem pertinent to the 
inquiry and investigation herein directed. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. FESS. Is there a time limit provided in the resolution? 

Mr. COUZENS. No; there is no time limit. The commission 
is required to report every 90 days, but there is no time limit. 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator permit the resolution to go 
over until to-morrow so that some of us may look at it more 
carefully? 

Mr. COUZENS. 
allow it to go over. 
sidered to-morrow. 

Mr. FESS. I ask that the resolution may go over. 

Mr. COUZENS. Very well, let it go over until to-morrow. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President, I was just going to suggest to 
the Senator from Ohio that I think the resolution calls for 
some very valuable information. 

Mr. FESS. I admit that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think the sooner the Federal Trade Com- 
mission gets to work on it the better it will be. 

Mr. FESS. I admit that, but 24 hours will not involve any 
serious delay, and I should like to have it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The resolution will go over. 

Mr. FESS subsequently said: Mr, President, a while ago I 
asked to have the resolution offered by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr, Couzens] go over until to-morrow. I have ex- 
amined it, and I see no objection to it. I wanted first to ascer- 
tain whether the force of the Federal Trade Commission would 
be able to carry on this work, which seemed to me very stu- 
pendous. The Senator from Michigan has made an investiga- 
tion in that respect, and says it can be done. I therefore with- 
draw my objection, and am willing to allow the resolution to 
go through now. 


If the Senator desires it, I certainly will 


I should like, however, to have it con- 
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Mr. COUZENS. I renew my request, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Michigan 
renews his request for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and, without 
objection, the resolution is agreed to, 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, a few days ago I called the 
attention of the Senate to what the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. REED] thought of those who were writing the tariff bill, 
and particularly what he thought of those Senators from the 
Northwest who are known as the Progressive wing of the Re- 
publican Party. This morning I picked up a newspaper in 
which I notice that the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses] made a speech, or is purported to have made a speech, 
in the city of Boston, and I desire to call attention to what he 
thinks of the same Senators. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WHEELER. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was present when that 
speech was made. It was not made in the city of Boston, but 
Was made in the city of Washington, although there was a 
group of New Englanders present. 

Mr. WHEELER. It is all the same. I can imagine those 
New England exporters throwing their hats up in the air and 
shouting when this speech was made by the Senator from New 
Hampshire. ~ 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say that the Senator 
from New Hampshire made, as he always does, a very eloquent 
speech, but I will observe that he took occasion to make a politi- 
cal speech at a nonpartisan gathering. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. I wish to read the statement in the 
newspaper for the benefit of Senators from the Northwest who 
are members of the so-called coalition : 


COALITION GETS A TITLE FROM GEORGE MOSES—“ SONS OF THE WILD 
JACKASSES " NOW CONTROL THE SENATE 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


The “sons of the wild jackasses"’ now control the Senate, Senator 
GrorGe H, Moses, of New Hampshire, told the New England Export 
Club and Commerce Department officials at a dinner here last night, 
where he stated his stand for a high protective tariff. 

Mosss, President pro tempore of the Senate, referred to the Demo- 
cratic-insurgent Republican group now opposing the tariff bill in the 
Senate as a group “thrown together for political expediency which can 
not last the snows of winter.” 

He declared this group was seeking to pass a sectional tariff bill 
which would be “destructive” to the interest of the whole United 
States. 

Referring facetiously to the recent exposure of drinking by Senator 
BrookHakT at a dinner given Senators several years ago by a Wall 
Street man, MosgEs said he was sure all Senators now attended dinners 
with “trepidation.” No liquor was served last night. 


I want to call attention to the fact that this is the man 
whom those on the other side of the aisle have selected to con- 
duct the campaign to reelect Senator Norris, of Nebraska. next 
year. He is the man who has been selected by them to go out 
and make an ardent and strong campaign for all of those 
Republicans who come up for reelection in the Northwest. 

I appreciate, Mr. President, that the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire was not only voicing his own views about 
Senators on the other side of the Chamber, as well as of some 
of them on this side of the Chamber, but that he was express- 
ing the views of his constituents in New Hampshire, the ex- 
porters and the manufacturers of Connecticut and the manu- 
facturers in Rhode Island, and particularly the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Montana does not fully appreciate the situation. This is not 
the first eloquent speech of this kind the Senator from New 
Hampshire has made. In the days before dry dinners became 
fashionable he spoke of the farm bloc and he described them 
as composed of 17 lawyers, 1 editor, and 1 well digger. I want 
to congratulate the Senator from New Hampshire, for, since 
dinners have become dry, he rises even to a higher pinnagle of 
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eloquence and determines that we are the “sons of wild jack- 
asses.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. Well, Mr. President, seriously speakicg, I 
am not criticizing the Senator from New Hampshire, because, 
as I said a moment ago, in my judgment, he expresses the 
sentiments of the manufacturing interests of New England, 
of Pennsylvania, and of New Jersey, and I have not any doubt 
but that if the other Members of the Senate from those States 
should express their true sentiments with reference to the 
Senators from the Northwest they would all express views 
similar to those expressed by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania says that the Senators from 
the Northwest are worse than communists, and the Senator 
from New Hampshire says that they are the “sons of wild 
jackasses.” He not only goes to the extent of reflecting upon 
the Senators themselves but he reflects upon their fathers and 
their mothers, 

Mr. President, when the Republicans in the Northwest go out 
appealing, if you please, that there is need for a Republican 
Senate in the next Congress I want them to bear in mind what 
their leaders have said about them. I know that their con- 
stituents would be very glad, indeed, to have them read these 
statements which have been made by the distinguished ieaders 
upon the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield again to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WHEELER. I gladly yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want to call the Senator’s attention 
also to the fact that Mr. Otto H. Kahn declined to serve as the 
treasurer of the committee which would have to deal with the 
election of Senators in the Northwest. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand that he first accepted, but 
that after the Senator from Iowa had named him as being one 
of those at the wet party he made up his mind he was going to 
decline, Is that the reason, in the Senator’s mind, for his 
declination ? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am not familiar with the reasons given 
for his declination, but I think it is now fully demonstrated 
that we do not need booze at such dinners to lift one to a high 
pinnacle of eloquence. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, we can not tell what he might 
have said if the dinner had not been dry; he might have been 
even more eloquent under other circumstances; but I am glad 
to know—— 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. When we think of what the Senator from New 
Hampshire said and what he might have thought, we ought to 
be well satisfied with what he said. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. I entirely agree with the Senator from: 
Idaho. 

Mr. President, I think that this speech of the Senator from 
New Hampshire and the remarks of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania signify the great gulf that there is between the North- 
west and the West and those Senators representing the New 
England States and Pennsylvania and New Jersey. I expect, 
Mr. President 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. WHEELER. I will yield in just a moment. I expect 
before very long to see the Senator from Maine speaking before 
some of his constituents and telling them what he thinks of 
the Republican members of the so-called coalition; and then I 
expect to see the Senator from New Jersey get up before the 
manufacturers of his State, the pottery manufacturers, and tell 
them what he thinks. I hope that he will not express his true 
opinions, but that he will be as mild at least as the Senator 
from New Hampshire was in the remarks to which I have 
referred. I now yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question in perhaps a little more serious vein. I appreci- 
ate the remarks of the Senator, but I notice in the newspapers 
this morning or last evening a statement to the effect that the 
Democrats and progressives held a caucus or a meeting, and 
that the Democrats agreed that if the progressives—this was 
the testimony, I think, of a man by the name of Arnold—that if 
the progressives would vote with the Democrats in reference to 
the flexible tariff provision of the pending bill, the Democrats 
would allow the progressives to write the remainder of the bill. 
I do not know about the caucus, but the other part of the state- 
ment seems to be about true; and not being 
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Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLEASE. Just a moment, if the Senator please. Not 
being at any such caucus, and not having been consulted in ref- 
erence to any such matter, and knowing that I am a Democrat— 
and I believe one of the few remaining ones left around here 
when it comes to States rights—I would like to know if the Sen- 
ator has any information as to the truthfulness of this report; 
and if so, what Democrats attended this meeting that so bound 
the remainder of the Democrats. 

Mr. WHEELER. All I can say about it is that I was not 
invited to any such conference, and my understanding is that no 
such conference was ever held by the Democrats at any time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Woes the Senator suppose that this speech 
which was made last night in the effort to please the manufac- 
turers of New England was inspired by the scriptural idea 
that— 


The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib? 


Mr. WEEELER. I am inclined to think that that quotation 
is entirely fitting and proper, and that perhaps it was what 
inspired the remark. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, does that apply to jackasses 
as well as to the ordinary ass? 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator will have to ask the Senator 
from New Hampshire as to that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana propound that as a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. WHEELER. If the distinguished Senator who now oc- 
cupies the chair would like to answer it, I should be pleased to 
have his answer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair can not rule di- 
rectly on the question, but he will say if the Senator from 
Montana can find a more fitting appellation for the gyrating 
crew that runs the Senate the Senator from New Hampshire 
will be glad to make use of it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WHEELER. I think the Senator from New Hampshire, 
as I said a moment ago, expressed very mildly what he thinks 
about Senators on the other side of the Chamber who are voting 
as they feel they should vote honestly and conscientiously, and 
I have not any doubt but that the Senator from New Hampshire 
feels the same way about the Democrats on this side. 

I wish to say, however, that I think I know the people of the 
Northwest and of the Middle West sufficiently well to know that 
even if their Senators in this body do not resent such statements 
as have been made by the Senator from Pennsylvania, and even 
if they do not resent the statements which were made about them 
by the Senator from New Hampshire, the people themselves will 
show their resentment at the next election. Do not make any 
mistake about it; the people of the Northwest and the Middle 
West, the farmers, will not only resent the statements of these 
Senators from the manufacturing States but they will likewise 
resent the actions of the Senator from Connecticut in taking 
into the secret meetings of the Finance Committee a lobbyist and 
representative of a manufacturing association, when at the same 
time the Democrats were kept out of those meetings. 

Likewise, Mr. President, I want to say here and now that the 
people of the Middle West and the Northwest will resent the ac- 
tions of Mr. Grundy and the manufacturers’ organization of the 
State of Pennsylvania when he says that the representatives of 
the Middle West and Northwest in the Halls of Congress ought 
to have “darned little to say,” and that those States ought not 
to have equal representation in this great body. 

Likewise, Mr. President, I want to serve notice upon you that 
they will resent the attitude and the actions of that small group 
who have heretofore dominated the Republican Party in this 
country. At last, Mr. President, the people of the Northwest and 
the West will wake up to who has been running the Republican 
Party, and why it has been appealing for an increase of tariff 
upon manufactured articles, and why it is that they want to put 
the raw materials of the Northwest upon the free list. They 
are already awakened to the fact that the idea of giving a tariff 
to the wheat farmers is just a little sop held out to the wheat 
farmers of the Middle West and the Northwest because of the 
fact that these manufacturing interests knew in advance that 
that kind of tariff would not help in any way whatsoever the 
farmers and the producers of wheat in that section of the 
country. 

Let me say to you again, Mr. President, that you can go out 
and appeal as much as you want to, and you can say to the 
farmers and to the woolgrowers of the Northwest, “ We are will- 
ing to give you a tariff upon wool, provided you will vote for a 
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high tariff upon steel, provided you will vote for a high tariff 
upon this and upon that”; but that will not appeal any longer to 
the people of the Middle West and the Northwest. The cat is out 
of the bag. They can see now as they have never seen before 
what this little group of selfish individuals, composed of a few 
manufacturing interests down in the Hast, are willing and trying 
to do to the great millions of producers and consumers of this 
country. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, in keeping with the argument 
which has just been presented by the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER], I have been carrying in my pocket for two or 
three days copies of editorials appearing in papers of North 
Dakota that I had intended to offer for the Recorp without 
reading; but in view of the presence in the Chamber this 
morning of so many of those who have been went to heap all 
manner of accusations upon a group from the Northwest, I 
think I shall insist upon a reading of at least one of those 
editorials. 

Perhaps I take too lightly being numbered among those 
known as “ sons of jackasses”; but somehow I can not help but 
see the humor in it. all, because I remind the Senator from 
Montana that when men sit all summer long and all fall deco- 
rating a Christmas tree, as four or five members of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate were decorating a Christmas tree this 
summer and this fall, and then when, as is the case now, Santa 
Claus fails to come, you can not expect anything else to be 
provoked but very severe pains. And when these eastern rep- 
resentatives, who for generations have had their way in every 
particular in the writing of tariff bills, are not able to keep on 
in the way they have in times past, we may look for almost 
anything from them in the way of accusations. 

But, Mr. President, if the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Moses] is organizing at this stage a national society of sons of 
wild jackasses, I might suggest to him that the place to start 
in is right in the Northwest, because he would be able to muster 
into his organization there people who in times past have bit- 
terly assailed, never sympathized with, disagreed with, and 
fought those of us who felt that we were making the fight that 
was needed to maintain the interests of the Northwest and 
agricultural America in general. 

I venture to say that if the Senator from New Hampshire 
were to go into North Dakota at this stage and repeat some 
of the speeches he is making here at this particular time, he 
would find numbered among those who are bitterly assailing 
him because of his attitude men and newspapers that in times 
past have been wholly wont to associate with, to encourage, 
and to aid in every way they could the cause represented by the 
Senator from New Hampshire and his New England colleagues. 
Never before, Mr. President, in the history of the Northwest— 
and I think I may speak of the Northwest, knowing so well 
what the attitude of my own State is—never before in the 
history of the Northwest has there been such unity of mind 
upon a matter as there is upon the pending tariff bill. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. NYE. I do. 

Mr. NORBECK. May I ask the Senator whether that is not 
largely due to the expressions of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep] and Mr. Grundy, the lobbyist, and such ex- 
pressions as have gone out here within the last two or three 
months, and such incidents as have occurred? 

Mr. NYE. Yes, Mr. President; there can be no denying that 
those expressions have played their part; but there has been a 
longer chain of causes leading up to the attitude of the North- 
west at this particular tinre. For my own part, I never have gone 
into a political campaign without voicing my disapproval of the 
manner in which campaign funds were raised, not by one party 
but by both parties ; and when campaign contributions are made 
as they have been made in great numbers and in great amounts 
in times past to both parties, I have been wont to point out that 
those contributions are made as an investment, and that a return 
is expected as a result of that investment. 

Mr. President, those may have been loose words. I felt sin- 
cerely the truth of such statements, and yet was lacking and 
was wanting that information which would enable us to say, 
“ Here is direct evidence of that very thing”; and now, lo and 
behold, here comes none other than Mr. Grundy with that direct 
evidence that we have so long sought, so long wanted. Mr. 
Grundy says, “ Why, certainly; we have made our contribu- 
tions, and we are here now to collect ’—as brazen, as bold and 
blatant about it all as though it were quite in keeping with the 
best order of a good democratic form of government. 

But I am getting away from the point I wanted to make, Mr. 
President. The Northwest is nrore nearly a unit with relation 
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to the pending tariff bill than it has been upon any lone issue 
in all American history. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NYE. Just a moment and I will yield. That that is the 
ease, Mr. President, I want to point out by having read from 
the desk this morning an editorial appearing in the November 4 
issue of the Fargo Forum, which paper in all times past has 
never been in a position to merit any such term as “ wild jack- 
ass” or even “coalitionist.” It has been regular—just as 
regular as any newspaper in the United States of America has 
been in all of these years; and the editorial which appears 
there under date of Novenrber 4 is one that I am sure will be 
of particular interest to the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Moses] and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REep], 
both of whom pretend to have the best interests of the Repub- 
lican Party at heart. I ask that it may be read; but I will yield 
to the Senator from Michigan before its reading. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the Senator speaks 
about the unity of the press of his State. It is my observation 
that he is entirely correct as to their unity upon the question of 
rates. I want to ask him, however, as a matter of information, 
whether there is not similar substantial unity in the same press 
in favor of administrative flexibility as it has been stricken 
from this bill. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, that has been true; but I am be- 
ginning to doubt now how long it is going to last; and if the 
Senator will listen to the editorial which is about to be read, it 
may prove enlightening to him in the face of his question. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the edi- 
torial will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[From the Fargo Forum of Monday evening, November 4, 1929] 
MR, REED’S MISTAKE 


The regular Republicans of the Senate, especially those who represent 
the high-tariff industries, have fallen on lean and sad days, and in their 
defeat are resorting to ill-advised, low tactics to keep up their courage 
and impress the country. This is especially true of Senator Davin A. 
Reep, of Pennsylvania, who, in a moment of pique born of his im- 
potency, washed his hands of the tariff bill, lamented the work of the 
coalition, informed his eastern brethren that the measure was dead 
and there was nothing he could do for them. 

He did no harm in that particular speech, and no one would have 
paid any attention to him if he had not written a reply to Mr. F. E. 
Murphy, publisher of the Minneapolis Tribune. That reply, an answer 
to charges that the Republican Party was not living up to its pledges, 
was the most ridiculous, the most uncalled for, the most stupid thing 
that has been said in the whole tariff fight. It was the utterance of a 
defeated, irritable, resentful fellow, the sort of thing a spoiled bey 
would have written. It showed an utter lack of judgment, failure to 
recognize the purposes of the special session, inability to take the pulse 
of the public. 

Mr. REED condemned the insurgent Republicans of the West. He 
condemned them as “ sectionalists, factionalists, and populists.” He 
made it plain, because he was addressing a Minneapolis publisher, that 
he was not indicting Mr. ScHALL and Mr. SHIPSTEAD, “but rather 
some of their colleagues, whose attitude with respect to the present 
tariff bill is, to my mind, far more dangerous to our economic security 
than all of the communists combined.” 

That is fine talk to come from a Senator of Mr. ReeEp’s standing and 
known abilities. It is hard to believe that he would write it. But 
his name is signed to it, and it must be accepted as his. Moreover, he 
could not escape it when it was made the subject of debate. He can 
not escape it in the future when it comes back to plague him and the 
Republican Party, as it most assuredly wiil. 

Mr. Reep’s letter is another example of the manner in which the big 
industries of the East have always considered the tariff their particu- 
lar preserves. This session has proved this attitude far more thoroughly 
than any other because, for once, the agrarian industry has had capable 
and insistent spokesmen in the Senate, who have demanded a share of 
benefits for agriculture and who have displayed a tendency to show up 
the eastern tinkerers. Coming on top of the Bingham affair and the 
Grundy testimony before the lobby committee, both of them significantly 
illuminating episodes, it shows how thoroughly the regular Republicans 
aimed at pleasing and satisfying their big campaign contributors of the 
East. 

The Pennsylvania Senator’s demand that the West send a few repre- 
sentatives to Congress who “ look at the problem [the tariff] as Ameri- 
cans and not as factionalists, sectionalists, and populists” is the result 
of his resentment of their refusal to permit the eastern concerns to 
increase their already adequate tariff rates, thereby placing heavier 
burdens than ever on the consumers. It is resentment of the agricul- 
tural industry’s determination to get the benefits the Republican Party 
promised it at Kansas City, benefits that Mr. Hoover said should be its, 
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both in campaign speeches and his message to the extraordinary Con- 
gress. It is the result of his bitterness over his own defeat, over his 
failure to secure for the prosperous, successful, and grasping industries 
of the East another slice of the tariff melon. 

Mr. RerepD’s letter, and, in a measure, Mr. SMooT’s more temperate 
answer to the same charges, is the sort of thing calculated to arouse 
the West. It is what makes the argricultural States, always held up 
as backward by the so-called sophisticates of the East, suspicious of the 
great industrial and financial centers, suspicious of their representatives 
in Congress. It is what makes the West feel that it is used, year in 
and year out, as stamping ground for the rest of the country, what 
stirs it to revolt in election campaigns, what makes it send men to Con- 
gress who will, when the occasion calls, face the regulars squarely, 
fearlessly, vigorously, and demand that they listen to the agricultural 
sections. 

Mr. Reep and Mr. SMoor and Mr. Moses were frightened when the 
agrarian West raised its voice at Kansas City. At that time they sought 
the comfort and assistance of the very Senators Mr. REED now con- 
demns. They courted them nightly with sweet-sounding words and siren- 
like voices at the height of the campaign. They made their great pas- 
sion for the farmer known, promised him relief and tariff parity, de- 
manded that the progressives hop on the wagon and ride with them. 
Most of the progressives yielded. They played ball. They gave Mr. 
Hoover yeoman service, helped elect them. 

But it appears they have made a mistake in demanding the tariff 
parity Mr. Hoover promised. They should have remained silent and 
inactive, lapsed into unconsciousness, as the farmers’ representatives, 
the farmers themselves were in the habit of doing after so many cam- 
paigns in the past. They shouldn’t have had the nerve to ask schedule 
raises for the farmers and a few needy industries, as the President 
asked, without agreeing to let the high-tariff industrial folk have cor- 
responding increases. As politicians and Senators they should have 
known better. They should have realized that the boys who pay most 
of the campaign expenses should get the tariff rewards. 

But it so happens that the progressives didn’t take any such attitude. 
They took the party and the President at their word. They had faith 
in the platform and in Mr. Hoover’s promises. This faith electrified 
them into action. When the House Ways and Means Committee dis- 
regarded the Executive’s wishes and wrote the most nefarious industrial 
East high tariffs known, they rolled up their sleeves and went to work. 
When the Senate Finance Committee rewrote the bill, keeping in it 
many of the undesirable and unnecessary rates, they formed a coalition 
with the Democrats and started out to teach the regular Republicans 
a lesson. They succeeded, too. 

One can question some of the motives of the coalition. One can 
question the sincerity of the Democrats being on the side of limited 
revision. Their only desire was to put the President in a hole, and they 
thought this the way to do it. Doubtless they erred politically. At 
least the situation now shows signs of proving them in the wrong, so 
far as their own party’s politics are concerned. 

One can question the motives of the insurgents in insisting on the 
debenture and abolition of the flexible clauses. There are two views to 
their stand on these questions, and both are tenable. They, too, wanted 
to place the President in an embarrassing position, at least in a measure. 
But they also wanted to have something to trade with the House, pre- 
dominantly controlled by the regular Republicans and disposed to listen 
to the eastern tariff advocates. 

But no matter how you look at it, the fact remains that the coalition 
is on the popular side of the tariff. It is on the side of the President. 
It is against BINGHAM and Rerep and Smoor and all their shadows. 
When a BINGHAM stoops to putting a hired representative of great indus- 
tries on the clerical roll of the Senate committee, the coalition condemns 
and censures and the country applauds it. When Mr. Grundy says “ the 
backward States” should give way to the Eastern States, which are 
more interested in tariff, and Mr. Rwep says the insurgents are more 
harmful than communists, the coalition condemns and censures, and so 
does the country as a whole. 

The country realizes that there is a new viewpoint in politics and 
Government, a new viewpoint and philosophy of tariff. Mr. BiIncHAM 
and Mr. Reep and Mr. Smoot and Mr. Grundy better realize it, too. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I have no desire further to prolong 
the consideration of these editorials, but I have before me one 
more appearing in another paper, that has been accredited with 
being a regular of regulars in Republican circles, and under date 
of November 2 appears an editorial under the heading “ Well, 
We're Factionalists.” I ask that this editorial may be printed 
in the Record at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


[From the Devils Lake Journal, November 2, 1929] 
WELL, WE’RE FACTIONALISTS 


Senator Smoot, of Utah, and Senator Reep, of Pennsylvania, have no 
patience with the Senators from the Northwest. Both of them, in let- 
ters to F, E. Murphy, publisher of the Minneapolis Tribune, are of the 
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opinion that the Northwest’s representatives in the United States Senate 
are “ factionalists, sectionalists, and populists.” 

Senator Smoot puts its this way: “It is most unfortunate that cer- 
tain western Republican Senators are so obsessed with sectional and per- 
sonal hatred directed to the industrial Bast as to be blinded to Re- 
publican pledges and Republican success.” 

Senator ReEep argues that “our agriculturists can not hope to im- 
prove their condition by dragging industry down to a level of common 
misery.” The Pennsylvanian accuses the people’s representatives from 
the agricultural States of being un-American. He suggests that the 
West send to Washington “a few Senators who will look at the agri- 
cultural problem as Americans and not as factionalists, sectionalists, 
and populists.” 

While we might disagree with the policies of the Senators from North 
Dakota, we must not forget that they are the chosen representatives of 
the people of the State, and as such should be accepted in Washington. 
The same holds true of those from Minnesota and from other Northwest 
States. 

Senator THomMAS ScHALL, of Minnesota, came back at Senator REED 
yesterday. Emphasizing the fact that the special session of Congress 
was called for the express purpose to “lift agriculturists to the level of 
industry,” the Minnesotan said: “ The special session was called for this 
express purpose, not, as Senator Reep evidently thinks, to further ag- 
grandize industry. I do not believe that Senator SHripsTeap and I are 
factionalists, sectionalists, or populists.” 

We must not forget that when Senator Reep, of Pennsylvania, speaks 
he is speaking for the industrial East, although we might evince some 
surprise at the stand Senator Smoot, of Utah, is taking against the 
agricultural West. Of course, as chairman of the powerful Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, it might be assumed that he is being influenced to 
some degree by the eastern interests, although we have felt that he is a 
Senator of unimpeachable character. 

However, when the Senator from Utah accuses the Senators from the 
agricultural West of being ‘obsessed with sectional and personal 
hatred ” he is taking a long chance with the facts in the case. He must 
remember that, like himself, these men are the choice of the people and 
are presumed to represent the desires of their constituents, 

It is not unusual that the Senators from the Northwest should oppose 
those who represent industry, inasmuch as the farming sections of the 
country have been at war with the industrialists for many years, as 
evidenced by the eastern objections, time and time again, to any plan 
to aid agriculture, while, on the other hand, the industrials have 
Government aid, which tinges of virtual subsidy, through the tariff. 

Senator Smoor carries his castigation a bit farther. “It is not 
strange,” he makes bold to say, “that many of the papers in these sec- 
tions [the Northwest] have taken their cue from these few Senators and 
have condemned the tariff.” Inferring, we assume, that the newspapers 
of the Northwest have no minds of their own, but are being dictated to 
by their representatives in the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
Rather a bitter pill for us to swallow. 

Senator Smoot and Senator Reep are inviting a flock of trouble for 
themselves. Instead of attempting to conciliate the differences between 
the independent Republicans and the regular Republicans in the Senate, 
they are making the breach much wider and are blasting any hopes 
which the administration might entertain of enacting a tariff bill at 
the special session of Congress. 

We have condemned certain Northwest Senators for their various 
acts in Congress, but we have agreed with all of them in their fight to 
place agriculture on a firmer basis, at least on a parity with industry as 
far as the value of the purchasing dollar is concerned. We feel that 
inasmuch as they are our representatives, whether or not we like them 
personally, they should be in a position to know our wants and fight for 
them. If they fail us, that is our hard luck. 

During the entire tariff battle in Washington we have seen undis- 
putable evidence of an attempt on the part of the industrial East to 
subjugate the agricultural West and we are glad to know that the Sena- 
tors from the Northwest States have been on the alert constantly against 
the eastern aggrandizement. When Senator Resp, of Pennsylvania, 
speaks he broadcasts the desires of the Pennsylvania manufacturers, just 
as Senator BrncuaM, of Connecticut, broadcasts the desires of the Con- 
necticut manufacturers. Each of these gentlemen represents an indus- 
trial constituency, just as our Northwest Senators represent an agricul- 
tural constituency. Since agriculture and industry are avowedly at war 
on tariff matters, it necessarily follows that the Senators in both camps 
should be at loggerheads, 

But it does not necessarily follow that those in either camp are un- 
American when they express the desires of the people who elected them 
to office. 

The great trouble is that the West has political ideals drastically 
opposed to the old eastern ideals which smack strongly of Bourbonism. 

We are a new country out here, and as such we have new political 
ideals. We are factionalists only in the sense that we insist upon 
securing from Congress some consideration in legislative matters, just as 
the sectionalists and factionalists of the East insist upon certain con- 
siderations in Congress. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to give notice to the 
Senate that I hope we shall hold a session to-morrow until 
4 p. m. 

I have just received from the Government Printing Office Part 
III of the statement by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
in response to Senate Joint Resolution 108, relative to fur- 
nishing the Committee on Finance with statements of profits 
and losses of certain taxpayers affected by the pending tariff 
bill. A copy of this volume is being sent to each Senator at 
his office, and no doubt the delivery will be completed within 
a few moments. As soon as the remaining statement is printed, 
I shall see that delivery is made to every Senator of a copy 
of it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I just came into the Chamber, 
and I would like to inquire what question is now pending. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment on page 78, beginning in line 7. 

Mr. NORRIS. A committee amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. A committee amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to discuss that amend- 
ment briefly. Last night, after the Senate adjourned, a news- 
paper man, a friend of mine, gave me a newspaper article writ- 
ten by A. E. Magnell. I was in a hurry at the time, and there 
was some excitement, so that I did not get the name of the 
paper in which this was printed; but it has a direct bearing 
upon what the Senate is considering, particularly one of the 
amendments we had up yesterday, when, late in the day, after 
Senators were tired and weary and many of them had gone 
home, a very important amendment was considered by the 
Senate. 

While that has been disposed of, and while the amendment 
was disposed of properly, according to my way of thinking, 
and while I have not been in the habit of discussing things 
after they have been disposed of, nevertheless, this newspaper 
article is so apt that I am going to read it to the Senate and 
make some comment on it. This is the heading: 


Twenty-five per cent stock dividend planned by Stanley Works. 


Senators will remember that the Stanley people are benefi- 
ciaries of the tariff we are passing, and have been beneficiaries 
for years of high protective tariff duties upon their products. 
This is a Connecticut concern, particularly well represented 
on the Finance Committee, not only from Connecticut but from 
all the surrounding States. They were particularly interested 
in a couple of amendments we disposed of last evening. 


DIRECTORS OF NEW BRITAIN CORPORATION RECOMMEND CAPITAL INCREASE 


Directors of the Stanley Works, of New Britain, manufacturers of 
hot and cold rolled steel and heavy hardware and tools, have voted to 
recommend to stockholders that the capital be increased from $10,400,- 
000 to $13,000,000 by a 25 per cent stock dividend. 


Stock dividend, remember! That is one way that very rich 
men in Connecticut and other manufacturing centers have of 
patriotically avoiding the payment of their income tax. 


Stockholders will meet at the office of the company November 29. 

The action of the directors on Monday was equivalent to a distribu- 
tion of approximately $6,000,000, measured by the market quotations 
prevailing during the day. If approved by the stockholders the num- 
ber of shares of the Stanley Works will be increased from 416,000 to 
520,000. 


I made a computation from those figures in order to find out 
what the par value of each share of capital stock is, and with a 
capitalization of $13,000,000, when they have increased it, and 
having 520,000 shares, it would mean that the par value of 
each share is $25. Bear that in mind. That will be important 
when we come to consider some of the balance of these state- 
ments. 


The prevailing bid for Stanley Works in the local market Monday was 
$54 a share. 


In the ordinary corporation, as a general rule, the par value 
is $100, and one would think that this was away below par. 
When it is remembered that the par value of a share of stock 
is $25 and that it is selling for $54, it can well be imagined 
that this great corporation is not in the near future going to 
find it necessary to call upon public charity for livelihood or 
for support. 

Stockholders of the Stanley Works will receive notices to-day advising 
them that “a special meeting of holders of the common stock of the 
Stanley Works will be held at the office of the company at New Britain, 
Conn., on the 25th day of November, 1929, at 2 p. m., to act upon a 
recommendation of the directors that the common stock be increased 
from $10,400,000 to $13,000,000 by issuing a 25 per cent stock dividend 
to holders of common stock at the close of business November 29.” 

The Stanley Works is an international corporation. Subsidiary com- 
panies are operated in Canada, England, Germany, and Japan. The 
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Stanley Works controls the Stanley Rule & Level Co., of New Britain; 
the Stanley Works (Ltd.), of Canada; the Stanley Tool Co. (Ltd.), of 
Canada; the Stanley Steel Co. (Ltd.), of Canada; and a few years ago 
acquired the American Tube & Stamping Co. 

Clarence F. Bennett is president of the Stanley Works. Earnings 
during 1928 were at the rate of $5.41 a share and distributions amount- 
ing to $3.25 were made to stockholders. Stock has an equity value of 
$53.30 a share. The last surplus shown was $10,388,784; assets, 
$27,314,970. 


Think for a moment—$5.41 a share! Run that over in your 
mind and see what the dividend would be if they had declared 
it all. They did declare a dividend of $3.25 a share. Every 
$25 of the capital stock got as a dividend $3.25 in cash, and this 
year in addition to that cash dividend received a 25 per cent 
stock dividend. Does that sound as though they were patriots? 
Does that sound as though they ought to be able, through the 
mouth of Mr. Grundy and other representatives, to come to 
Congress and demand, not a continuance of the same tariff, but 
an increase? That is what they are asking for and that is 
what the amendments proposed on yesterday, to give to such 
corporations not what they have been getting in the past, by 
which they have accumulated these millions, but to give them 
an additional sum. They are not satisfied. They want more. 
Like Oliver Twist they have come back for a second helping. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The reason why they want this tariff is not 
because of the fact that they want to pay the extra dividend, 
but it is because of the fact that they want to give their work- 
ingmen extra wages. The Senator does not understand it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; it is always done in the name of labor, 
in the name of the laboring man. ‘These millionaires who do 
not pay the taxes which they honestly owe to the Government 
of the United States are here demanding more tribute from the 
toiling masses, the consumers of America. They are only a 
sample of hundreds of others. When the argument is made here 
on the floor of the Senate it is made in the name of labor: “ If 
you do not give this additional tariff the laboring men will lose 
their jobs.” If the statement be true that they are going to 
lose their jobs if the corporations do not get a bigger rake-off, 
then the laboring men are not getting what they should get from 
the tariff. They have not gotten it in the past. While these 
corporations have grown rich and waxed fat from the sweat 
and toil of our fellow men, they have not given to labor the 
wages that labor has earned, and yet, in the name of that labor 
which they have not treated fairly, they come here and ask for 
additional tribute. 

Reading further: 






























































































































































































































































The stock has an equity value of $53.30 a share. 


The last surplus 
shown was $10,338,784; assets, $27,314,970. 











Mr. President, I want now to invade the sacred precincts of 
Mr. Grundy’s retail store which was set up here in the corner 
of the Senate Chamber yesterday. The object is to show how 
the retailer robs the consumer of America. That was the object 
of the speech made by the Senator from Pennsylvania when he 
took one of these exhibits, the bowl which I now hold in my 
hand [exhibiting], and told us how the importers were robbing 
the people of the United States. It is labeled “ Earthenware 
salad bowl.” I take the same one the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania used. I am using the little one, although they range in 
size up to a rather large one. “Salad bowls.” ‘There is no 
salad in them, so no one near me need worry about what I am 
going to do with them. I do not know whether this group is 
going to board the “ sons of the wild jackass” or not, but if they 
do board us they will probably give us something like this for 
our food. It is the kind of food they are giving to the Ameri- 
can consumers while they turn over the bowl itself to Mr. 
irundy and he gives back a part of it to the campaign com- 
mittee to keep the “ sons of the wild jackass” out of the Senate 
and to quiet them after they get into the Senate. [Laughter.] 

Here we are! The value of the six bowls in this nest of 
bow!s in the country of origin, Germany, is 48 cents. The rate 
of duty at present is 50 per cent. Almost any robber ought to 
be satisfied if he gets a 50 per cent tariff rate, but there are 
some men like Grundy who are not satisfied with 50 per cent, 
and there are some Members of the Senate who want to give 
him 100 per cent. Expenses incident to importation, 32 cents; 
landed cost in the United States, 75 cents; retail price in the 
United States, $2.50. Costing 48 cents in Germany, laid down 
here the cost with all expenses paid is 75 cents, and the retail 
price exceeds the landed cost by 233 per cent. These articles 
were purchased in New York City, so the attached memorandum 
says, from Bloomingdale Bros. on the 15th day of October, 1929. 
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Let us take another one almost at random from this store of 
Mr. Grundy. Here is something that the woman who washes 
her own dishes and who is not able to buy an electric dish- 
washing machine would like to have in the kitchen. It is 
“metal-pot cleaner” [exhibiting]. It was made in 
Germany. It cost a little over 2 cents in Germany. The rate 
of duty to get it in here is 40 per cent. The landed cost in 


the United States was a little over 3 cents. The retail price 


in the United States is 12 cents. It follows then that the retail 
price exceeds the landed cost by 273 per cent. This was bought 
over at Forty-fourth Street and Sixth Avenue in New York 


City, I presume, by a representative of Mr. Grundy, on the 


11th day of October, 1929. So the poor woman washing her 


dishes is paying to the murderous importer a profit of 273 per 
cent, 


“ Outrageous!” says Mr, Grundy. 


“ Outrageous!” says 
his spokesman here. 


“We must stop it. We must not allow it 


to proceed.” 


Let us take another sample or two from Mr. Grundy’s store. 
Here is something the children like, a doll [exhibiting]. Let 
us see about it. The doll was “born” in Germany. Its value 
over there was $1.20. It had to pay a rate of duty of 70 per 
cent to get in here—70 per cent! After paying that duty it 
was laid down here with all the expenses of transportation 
and other expenses paid at a cost of $2.28. Mr. Grundy’s rep- 
resentatives say it sells here for $6.50, a profit of 185 per cent. 
There is one nice thing about that profit, and only one nice 
thing that I know of, and that is that the Government of the 
United States gets 70 per cent of the foreign value of the 
article when it comes in here. Here is the doll selling for 
$6.50 and Grundy weeps bitter tears of sorrow for the poor 
little girl, the daughter of the mechanic, the daughter of the 
laboring man—the poor laboring man who, when he wants to 
buy his daughter a beautiful doll made in Germany, has to 
pay $6.50 for it, giving a profit to the man who imported it of 
185 per cent. Grundy and his followers shed tears for the poor 
little girl and shed tears for the poor little children who like 
to play with beautiful dolls and can not do it because of the 
exorbitant price the importer charges, 

Now let us see about the student who wants to read. 
may want to read the Three Musketeers. Here is a copy of 
it that came from England [exhibiting]. It is not supposed 
to be obscene, so it is not kept out of the United States. The 
rate of duty is 15 per cent. Its value over in England, says 
Grundy, is 23 cents. Its landed cost in the United States is 
2.98 cents. Its retail price in the United States is 80 cents, 
being a profit of 168 per cent. So the children who go to school, 
our boys and our girls who are reading literature and getting 
an education, in order to get this book which came from Eng- 
land have to pay the importer a profit of 168 per cent. The 
advocates of a high, unmerciful tariff cry out in pain, “We 
love the students, we love the laboring men, we love these chil- 
dren, and we want to relieve them,” not from paying the burden, 
as I shall show, but “from paying the importer a profit. We 
want them to pay it to us. We have the right to practice our 
methods upon the American consunrer and we do not want to 
let the importer do it.” So through their love of our children 
we hear their voices raised, and we hear the senatorial outcry, 
“If you do not put on this high tariff rate American labor will 
be driven out of its job.” 

Here is another article. This will appeal to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosinson], both of whom, I am sorry to say, are absent at this 
moment. They are about to start out to represent Mr. Hoover 
on a great mission. These big-navy men are going to represent 
Mr. Hoover in a conference relating to a proposed reduction of 
naval armament, and therefore they will be interested in these 
nvilitary buttons. Let us see where they were made. They 
were nade in England. Some of our people ought to like them 
very much. There are a lot of the beneficiaries of the high pro- 
tective tariff who are “English, you know,” and enjoy being 
classed as English, so I should think they would be glad to get 
these military buttons [exhibiting]. Over in England these 
buttons cost 18.5 cents a dozen. They have to pay a duty of 
45 per cent to get them in here. The landed cost is a little over 
28 cents per dozen for these beautiful military buttons. The 
retail price in the United States is $2.50 a dozen, making the 
retail price exceed the landed cost by 771 per cent. 

Mr. President, that shows the wonderful patriotism of Mr. 
Grundy and his followers. They do not want to have our people 
pay a profit of over 700 per cent in order to have our military 
officers shine out in proper uniform. They themselves do not 
offer to sell these articles any cheaper, but they belong to a 
different class. They are contesting the ground with the im- 
porters. They say, “ These consumers are our victinrs; you stay 
off; we have a right to rob them, and we do not want any com- 
petition; we want to have all of the consumers in our basket; 
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we claim the right to rob these people without any interference 
from any other robber.” 

They are a good deal like some of the bootleggers in Chicago, 
who get to killing each other in the bootlegging business. When 
the bootleggers have divided the territory into geographical dis- 
tricts, and have said one bootlegger shall have this district and 
another bootlegger shall have that district, if a bootlegger goes 
over into the geographical division of another bootlegger he gets 
killed; he has not any right to be there. So Mr. Grundy says, 
“These importers have not any right to rob these people; I want 
to rob them.” 

Mr. President, let me refer to another exhibit. If there is any 
Senator here who can play a violin, here [exhibiting] is an 
opportunity to show whether this instrument is worth the money 
that Grundy says he paid for it in New York. Here is a violin. 
If there are any followers of Henry Ford here, I can explain it 
better to them by calling it a fiddle. It was made in Germany, 
Mr. President, and the value in Germany of this violin was $7.50. 
It has a double duty on it; it has a specific duty of $1 for each 
fiddle and then 35 per cent ad valorem. The landed cost in the 
United States of this fiddle is $11.90, and they charged poor old 
brother Grundy $50 for it. Those sinful, wicked men who are 
encroaching upon Grundy’s preserves and whom we are asked to 
keep out, made a profit out of Grundy of 320 per cent. 

Mr. President, I think it would be cheaper if we would get 
a few of these military buttons, and with them—I do not see any 
in Grundy’s assortment here—a few guns and revolvers and turn 
them over to Mr. Grundy and let him defend his preserves just 
the same as the Chicago bootlegging buccaneers defend theirs and 
save the Government expense, and if they killed each other off, 
probably it would not be so bad for the consumer after all. 

Mr. President, what is the object of all this? Have those who 
are advocating increasing tariff duties said what is the object of 
this display? What did Mr. Grundy have in view when he set 
up a retail establishment here? Is it a sort of department store, 
because it has everything in it, including some bottles with some- 
thing in them to drink, or I suppose they contain something to 
drink. He has everything here for sale. What did he put this 
store here for? If he is going to sell these imported articles to 
us, he ought to be satisfied to sell them to us for less than cost, 
because we do not charge him any rent; he does not pay any 
heat bill; he does not pay for any light, but it is a sort of Piggly 


Wiggly affair, there being no clerks, so that one may go to the 
counter and get what he wants, put up his money, and take it 
away. What is the object of it all? 

If Grundy has his way; if my good friend from Connecticut 
gets the Connecticut manufacturers all set up on the high stilts 
in order to save the poor laboring man, what do they say they 


are going to do? They have made no promises except that they 
are going to put the importers out of business. 

The importers, taking it all together, sell about 3 per cent of 
the manufactured products consumed in the United States. The 
domestic manufacturers are going to put them out of business. 
How? By selling the articles cheaper than the importers sell 
them? Oh, no, bless your soul; but by selling them higher and 
by raising an embargo against the importers. 

Under existing law, with a tariff a mile high, the only hope 
of the consumer is the importer. Unconscionable as they may 
be, wicked as their hearts may be, yet the importers are the 
only hope that the poor, downtrodden, overburdened consumer 
of America has against the Grundys and their like ali over 
the country. They do not claim and have not said that they 
are going to cheapen the price of the products. Oh, no; they 
do not deny but that the price will be increased, and so they 
want the tariff increased against this little competition. For 
God’s sake, if Mr. Grundy did not have to meet this competi- 
tion, where would his prices be; how much greater would be the 
burdens of the consumers of America? 

I by no means defend the importer; I by no means approve 
of the profits they are making; but how can we stop it? One 
way to stop it, Mr. President, is to lower the tariff so that 
there will be more importers. We can not get away from that 
proposition; it is fundamental. We have tariff rates so high 
that importations only to the amount of 3 per cent can climb 
over the tariff wail. If we lowered the tariff, there would be 
more men bringing in dolls for our children like this [exhibit- 
ing], and more importers would mean competition, at least, 
between them. . 

There is still another way—and later I have in mind offering 
an amendment which, in my judgment, will have a tendency to 
make such prices impossible. But, Mr. President, I wish to call 
the attention of the country, and of the Senate in particular. 
to the fact that the men who are giving us this exhibit, the 
men who are backing up Grundy, the men who are here crying 
for outrageously high-tariff rates, are not offering any relief. 
If we have got to be robbed, if the consumer must be robbed, 
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if he must be starved to death, I do not know whether the 
sensation would not be just as pleasant if he were starved to 
death by an importer as if he were starved to death by Grundy. 
I do not know that there would be any choice. However, Mr. 
President, we can not bring relief by raising tariff rates still 
higher, adding insult to injury to the people of the United 
States. 

Yesterday when most of the Senators were absent, late in 
the day, we were considering the question of a certain kind 
of wire, which is used often for making chicken inclosures 
by the little chicken farmers. We found that under existing 
law the manufacturers of such wire were protected by a 
tariff of 40 per cent and that the Finance Committee had 
increased that rate to 90 per cent because, forsooth, Grundy 
had shown that some imports were coming in. If we can not 
bring our manufacturers down to a better basis, to a more 
honest basis with the consumers, we ought to let in more of 
this type of goods, allow more people to engage in the import- 
ing business, and stir up some competition in that way. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in just a moment. I use Grundy 
only as a sample; that is all he is; jusc a sample of a large 
number of millionaires who have grown fat and wealthy be- 
cause of the high tariff and because of the extreme charges 
which they have been able to impose and to collect from the 
consumers of America. Now I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I am deeply interested in 
the remedies the Senator suggests for this extortionate profiteer- 
ing, and I am in full accord with everything he has said as to 
the facts; there is no doubt of them. The Connecticut com- 
pany, which he describes, is only a sample of other companies 
everywhere. Are we going to reach them, however, in any event 
until we take hold of the question of excess profits and regulate 
profits in the protected industries? I maintain that when they 
ask protection of the Government of the United States the Gov- 
ernment has a right to say to them what profits they shall take 
from the people. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator has anticipated 
what I was about to say, und I am glad he has done so. I 
already had his idea, but I am glad to have it again. 

When men like Grundy or anybody else who have been able 
to make large sums of money on account of the protective tariff 
deny to the Government the right to know all about their 
profits, and to examine their books, then they are taking money 
from the hands of a friend and smiting that friend in the face 
and kicking him in the back. They say, “We want 90 per cent 
tariff on wire,” but when we say, “ We want to know how much 
money you are making on the manufacture of wire,” they say, 
“ Oh, that is private business; we can not have you interfering 
with private business; you must know that that is sacred.” 
So, when we say in the case of internal-revenue taxes that we 
will give publicity to their incomes so that the people may know 
the facts, they reply, “ Oh, no; that is a business secret; we do 
not want our competitors to know about that.” However, when 
they come to making fortunes, when they want to get this big 
rake-off, then they come to us and in the name of labor—and the 
claim is 90 per cent untrue from their standpoint—ask us to levy 
a tariff sky-high in order to keep out any competition from 
abroad. They come to the Government to get their “ soft snaps,” 
but they refuse the Government any information as to their 
business. 

Some of them make large contributions to churches and phil- 
anthropic and charitable institutions. When charity has become 
necessary, often by reason of their own outrageous procedure, 
by reason of the monopolies which they have formed, they come 
around later and contribute something to help. Instead always 
of accepting such charity, we ought to enact laws sc that there 
would not be so much need of charity. They go to church on 
the Sabbath day, and as they are leaving the church they sing 
that old hymn Bring Forth the Royal Diadem and Crown Him 
Lord of All. They are referring to the lowly Nazarene, but if 
the lowly Nazarene the next day should come into their count- 
inghouse and ask to see their books to find out how they made 
their money they would take Him by the back of the neck and 
kick Him out into the back alley. Now we are called upon to 
raise the tariff, to increase the burdens of the consumers, in 
order to let these people carry on their nefarious, wicked method 
of gaining money from the overburdened taxpayers of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, that is not all. This extract I read from the 
newspaper shows another feature of the matter. When these 
people have made their money. when they have gathered it to- 
gether by means of governmental favor, then they kick about 
their taxes to the same Government that was so liberal in per- 
mitting them to pile up their millions at the sacrifice of millions 
and hundreds of millions of their fellows, of the children who 
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must be clothed and fed, of the women who must be cared for, 
of the homes that must be provided for. We levy a tax on all 
of them in order that these concerns may grow fat. Then they 
say, “You are taxing us too high”; and what do they do? 
They do as the Stanley Co. did. They earn a large amount 
from their unconscionable tariffs, and then, in order to avoid a 
tax, they issue a stock dividend. 

That is one method of avoiding taxation—stock dividends to 
cover up their profits. So they keep on until the value of their 
assets, their business, the money invested, has so increased—not 
by any investment of theirs, but by the sacrifices of millions of 
people who have been compelled on account of an unconscionable 
tariff to buy their wares, millions of money accumulated in that 
way—that they are doing business on these contributions that 
are mude by God’s millions of poor. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I desire to ask the Senator if he does not 
think the fact that there is a high tariff on these goods is largely 
the excuse that is used by the retailer for putting such a high 
price on his product when he comes to sell it, pyramiding it 
time after time? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think there is any doubt about it. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Every hand it goes through makes a profit 
equal to the tariff, at least, and probably a lot more. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. FRAZIER. And the fact that there is a high tariff on 
these goods gives the retailer a chance to boost his prices still 
higher, and charge these exorbitant prices, and make exorbitant 

rofits, 

. Mr. NORRIS. There is something added by the manufac- 
turer, the jobber, the wholesaler, and the retailer, and with 
some reason. If the price is enhanced, all of these people must 
have more money invested in order to do the business; and that 
costs something, and they are entitled to an income on it. So 
when the consumer gets hold of the product, he does not pay the 
tariff once only; he pays it probably three or four times. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I wish to remark that 
the speech of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is the 
greatest I have ever heard or read upon the subject of the 
tariff. It has brought out the real question in reference to this 
protective system, and that is excess profits. They can not be 
controlled by tie mere raising or lowering of rates. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States, if it protects these institutions, 
must go into the question of their profits, and must control 
them; and since they ask the protection of the Government 
they must concede the right of the Government to control those 

rofits. 

: Mr. President, I rose particularly to reply to the Senator 
From South Carolina [Mr. BLEAsE]. He referred to some con- 
ference or coalition between the farm leaders and the Demo- 
cerats in reference to the agricultural schedule. I want to tell 
him that .. mong the progressive group on this side the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Frazrer] and myself were especially 
looking after the agricultural schedules. We have prepared and 
will probably offer about 50 or 60 amendments to the agricul- 
tural schedules. The only people in that conference were the 
Senator from North Dakota and myself. The amendments have 
not yet been submitted even to the progressive group on this 
side. They probably will be so submitted before they are 
offered. I have only talked to one Democrat about one amend- 
ment, and he did not agree with me; so there is no agreement 
about any schedule or anything of the kind. 

The farm organizations sent a statement of their desires in 
writing, openly and plainly and aboveboard, to every Senator. 
The Senator from South Carolina got that, the same as I did; 
and where the Senator from North Dakota and I have agreed to 
them we have embodied their ideas in the amendments we will 
offer. In some cases we have changed them where we did not 
think they were efficient, adequate, or where we thought the 
rate was too high; and that is exactly the situation. No Demo- 
crat but one has been asked by me to consider any one of these 
rates, and that was only one rate, and he did not agree to that 
one, 

So the publication of this Mr. Arnold is decidedly in error; 
and, by the way, who is this Mr. Arnold? He is another decoy 
duck of this high financial crowd that is sent in here to corrupt 
the farm leaders. Two or three weeks ago I called the atten- 
tion of the lobby committee to the fact that some of the farm 
leaders were being influenced in this way by this financial 
crowd; and I never saw Mr. Arnold. None of our crowd, I 
think, ever saw him. He never consulted with us and he has 
no right to speak for us or what we will do in any particular 
whatsoever. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is referring to Mr. Arnold. That 
is the same person who has been testifying for several days 
before the lobby committee? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; that is the fellow who brought 
State senators and editors down from my State especially to 
surround Congressman RAMSEYER and Congressman GREEN on 
the tax question some years ago, but that failed. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the same fellow who operates two or 
three different organizations under different names? For in- 
stance, the National Taxpayers’ League is one of them and the 
Tariff League is another one? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. And he goes over the country collecting 
money from Tom, Dick, and Harry? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think he is a full-blooded financial 
racketeer. I think there is no doubt about it. 

Mr. NORRIS. And he is the same man who was shown 
before the lobby committee to have been a spy, getting into the 
councils of the so-called farm members and conveying their 
information to those who are opposed to the so-called farm 
group? 

Mr. BROOKHART. 
false information. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps he sold out both the men who em- 
ployed him and the men from whom he got his information. 
Some of these false leaders do, and they often do that with the 
farmers. He is not the only man who tries to represent and 
claim to represent farmers, and who in reality represents some- 
body else. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It is shown that one of the farm lead- 
ers was on his pay roll at $100 a month. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I am very glad to hear the 
Senator from Iowa state that there has been no caucus or 
agreement between the Democrats and progressives. I was 
somewhat surprised when I read a statement in the paper, 
supposed to be a part of this man Arnold’s testimony, as 
follows: 


He claimed to do that, but he conveyed 


[From the Washington Herald, November 8, 1929] 


Informed of an alleged tariff agreement between Senate Democrats 
and insurgents at a meeting of the farm lobbyists, Arnold immediately 
conveyed this information by letter to Senator Watson, Republican 
leader, and Senator Reep (Republican), of Pennsylvania. 

The agreement, as Arnold told it, was to the effect that the insur- 
gents could write the rates in the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill as a reward 
for supporting the Democrats in opposition to the flexible provisions. 

Arnold quoted Senators BrookHart, of Iowa, and Frazigr, of North 
Dakota, both Republican insurgents, as authority for this statement, 
although admitting that neither one attended the meeting of the 
lobbyists. 


I was thinking at the time that that was false. Applying the 
legal maxim to Mr. Arnold’s testimony, “ False in one, false in 
all,” possibly the committee making this investigation might get 
some witnesses who tell the truth. 

Personally I have no objection to any testimony that may be 
brought out. During the four and one-half years I have been 
in this body I have not been approached by a lobbyist. I have 
not talked to one. Some gentlemen have come to my office and 
said they wanted to talk with me about a certain matter. I 
always tell them where I stand. Then I tell them that there is 
not any use to take up my time or theirs; that that is the way 
I am going to vote, either for or against a proposition. Noth- 
ing that they can say can change me. If they are on my side, 
there is not any use of them to take up my time talking to me; 
and if they are on the other side, there is not any use talking, 
because I will not change. When I make up my mind as to 
what I think is best for South Carolina, I vote that way, re- 
gardless of what anybody else says about it or thinks about it. 

So far as the coalition is concerned, I rather think that when 
the time comes, the progressives will find Moses with his Rrep 
leading them out of the wilderness of the coalition, and they 
will be found sitting at the fireside of Republican regularity ; 
and at the next presidential election they will support the old- 
line Republicans, It was so in 1928, and so will be in 1932. 
The Democrats, having given them all they want, can, as usual, 
smile. 

Mr. President, in reference to the tariff bill, I ask permission 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter from the Bailey-Lebby 
Co., of Charleston, S. C., which I think is of some importance 
in reference to the Russian lumber which is being sent into this 
country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
be printed in the Recorp. 


Without objection, the letter will 
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The letter is as follows: 


CHARLESTON, 8. C., November 6, 1929. 
Hon. Cote L. BLEAsn, 
Senator, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Str: It has just been brought to our attention that the soviet au- 
thorities in Russia have expended quite a sum of money to equip very 
large and modern sawmills for the purpose of marketing their forests 
that they confiscated in their revolution. They propose, with their 
pauper labor, to flood the United States with this product. The steamers 
that will transport this lumber are manned by forced pauper labor. 
As their timber holdings cost them nothing and their labor practically 
nothing, they, of course, are in position to ruin the lumber industry on 
the South Atlantic. 

As we all know, it costs a great deal more to employ American labor 
and pay them a living wage. There are many millions of dollars in- 
vested in the lumber industry and this industry has had a very hard 
time in the last few years, and we feel that the industry and its labor 
should be protected in every way possible; but we understand that the 
new tariff bill which is now being considered in Congress contemplates 
keeping lumber on the free list, and we feel that it would be manifestly 
unfair, under the conditions that exist, that our people should be ruined 
and beggared and that these United States should enrich Soviet Russia 
that is doing all it possibly can and will use the money made from this 
lumber to disrupt and, if possible, break up our present form of gov- 
ernment, and we earnestly ask that your best efforts be used to see that 
this industry is well and properly protected. 

Thanking you in advance for anything that you may be able to do 
toward this end, we are, 

Yours very truly, 
Tue BAILEY-LEBBY Co., 
W. 8S. STEVENS, 
Vice President and Treasurer. 


Mr. BLEASE subsequently said: Mr. President, this morning 
I made some remarks in reference to a certain situation which 
was testified to yesterday by Mr. Arnold. I have been handed 
an article appearing in the Journal of Commerce and Commer- 
cial, New York, Thursday, November 7, 1929, entitled “ Protec- 
tionist Group Defeated as Senate Cuts Pig Iron Tariff.” This 


article is by Mr. Clarence L. Linz, and is dated Washington. 
In the article he states somewhat exactly what Mr. Arnold has 
I desire to ask that in connection with my remarks 


testified. 

made previously this morning I may have inserted in the 

Recorp this article, that there may be some explanation of the 

matter by somebody on one side or the other of the Chamber. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The article is as follows: 


PROTECTIONIST Group DEFEATED AS SENATE Cuts Pic IroN TaRirrF— 
PPROPONENTS OF HIGH RATES CAPITULATE WHEN Duty Is PuT ON OLD 
Basis—FuRTHER DEFENSE FUTILE IS REED’s OPINION—DEMOCRATS 
AND ProGrREessives Face SPLIT aS FORMER WILL Oppose FINAL 
PASSAGE 


By Clarence L. Linz 


WasHINGTON, November 6.—Complete capitulation of the protectionist 
group to the coalition of progressives and Democrats rewriting the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff bill to-day followed the reversal of the Finance 
Committee in its proposal respecting pig iron. By a vote of 48 to 30 
the Senate adopted a rate of 75 cents per ton upon pig iron, the rate 
originally contained in the Fordney-McCumber Act, but increased by the 
Coolidge proclamation to $1.124% per ton the day the McNary-Haugen 
bill was vetoed. The Finance Committee recommended $1.50 per ton. 

Pig iron is one of the important commodities contained in the metals 
schedule, ranking in political interest with manganese ore, which the 
Finance Committee had relegated to the free list, the present probability 
being that a high rate of duty on this will be written into the bill by 
the coalition. 

The discussion over the probable fate of the bill this afternoon brought 
to light many things. 

To-morrow morning in Senator WILLIAM E, BorAn’s office the pro- 
gressives will meet to discuss strategy. The progressives were to-day 
furnished by the Democrats with a list of commodities in the various 
schedules yet to be considered with respect to which the Democrats want 
either decreases from or increases above the rates recommended by the 
Finance Committee. 


MAKE LIST OF POSSIBLE CHANGES 


The list was presented by Senator F. M. Simmons, of North Carolina, 
in charge of the Democratic attack on the bill, to Senator R. M. 
La FouLetTre, of Wisconsin, secretary of the progressive bloc. With it 
was an invitation to the progressives to express themselves thereon and 
to augment it with such commodities that they may have a like in- 
terest in, 

Such commodities as are not mentioned in the combined lists of the 
two political groups will be subject to little or no discussion. In this 
way it is hoped by their leaders to diminish somewhat of oratory in an 
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organized way. Of course, no one can prevent an individual Senator 
from gushing as much as he may desire upon any rate in which be may 
evince an interest, but organized controversies are to be sidestepped as 
much as possible. 

It was learned to-day that there have been continuing discussions 
between the leaders of the progressives and Democrats and perhaps 
daily exchanges of views. There is a determination to rewrite the bill 
from the floor of the Senate, but there is no guaranty that the bill will 
be passed at all, 

There appears to be a most astonishing situation brewing in the 
Senate in that when the bill comes up for a final vote the Democrats 
will stand “regular” in their opposition to protection and oppose its 
final passage. Some of the so-called regular Republicans—including 
Senators Resp, Mosrs, and EpGe—have expressed some doubt as to their 
ability to “swallow” the mangled measure as it comes, released from 
the opponents of the Hawley-Smoot bill. 


NEW COALITION IN OFFING 


It was made to appear to-day that the progressives are about to find 
themselves in the rather unhappy political situation of perhaps facing 
a new coalition of stand-pat Republicans and low-tariff Democrats oppos- 
ing the passage of the bill, and themselves advocating its adoption. 

That such a possibility may become an actuality was stated to-day by 
one high in Democratic circles in the explanation that while the Demo- 
crats were doing all possible to make the Finance Committee rates con- 
form to Democratic principles, there would be no opportunity to change 
the multitude of rates of the present law left unchanged in the com- 
mittee processes of revision. From a Democratic viewpoint, this spokes- 
man said he did not see how the bill could be made acceptable, but he 
qualified his statement by explaining that much could happen between 
now and the time of final action, and it would devolve upon each indi- 
vidual Senator to determine his course of action for himself. 

On the occasion of the formation of a coalition in former years in 
the matter of rewriting tax legislation, it was the progressives who 
at the last moment deserted the Democrats and returned to the Repub- 
lican fold, induced to do so by compromises. Now, perhaps, they are to 
have a taste of their own medicine, made more bitter, however, by 
their responsibility to their own constituents. Even if the Dill is 
passed in the proposed form, it is doubtful if it will be acceptable to 
the House ; but now it seems there is a possibility that the measure may 
not go to conference. 

In the vote to reduce the rate on pig iron the progressive bloc was 
somewhat augmented, for there were 19 who voted with the 29 Demo- 
crats, while only 4 Democrats voted with the 26 regulars in opposing 
the reduction. The roll call was as follows: 

Those voting for the Barkley 75 per cent rate were: 

Republicans, 19—-Blaine, Borah, Brookhart, Capper, Cutting, Frazier, 
Howell, Johnson, La Follette, McNary, Norbeck, Norris, Nye, Pine, 
Sackett, Schall, Steiwer, Thomas (Idaho), and Waterman. 

Democrats, 29—Ashurst, Barkley, Black, Blease, Bratton, Brock, Cara- 
way, Connally, Copeland, Fletcher, George, Harris, Harrison, Hawes, 
Hayden, McKellar, Overman, Sheppard, Simmons, Smith, Steck, Steph- 
ens, Thomas (Oklahoma), Trammell, Tydings, Wagner, Walsh (Massa- 
chusetts), Walsh (Montana), and Wheeler. 

Against the Barkley motion, 30; Republicans, 26. 

Couzens, Dale, Deneen, Edge, Fess, Glenn, Goff, Goldsborough, Gould, 
Greene, Hale, Hastings, Hatfield, Hebert, Kean, Keyes, Metcalf, Moses, 
Oddie, Phipps, Reed, Shortridge, Smoot, Townsend, Vandenberg, and 
Walcott. 

Democrats, 4—Broussard, Heflin, Kendrick, and Ransdell. 

Pairs—Jones, Swanson; King, Warren; McMaster, Patterson; Rob- 
inson (Arkansas), Watson; Shipstead, Robinson (Indiana). 


VIEWS DEFENSE FUTILE 


These results, according to Senator REED, of Pennsylvania, who is in 
charge of the metals schedule, emphasize the “utter futility” of fur- 
ther defense of Finance Committee amendments, “ Further discussion 
from those of us who believe in a protective tariff is utterly wasted,” 
said Senator REED. He declared that all the talk about a competitive 
tariff to furnish equality to American production with the cheap coolie 
labor of India was all “political eyewash.” The action of the Senate 
upon the pig-iron rate, he contended, speaks louder than words. 

The fiery Pennsylvanian was taken to task on several occasions 
again to-day by Senators who resented his castigations. Senator 
Norris, Nebraska, accused Reep of violating the rules of ordinary 
sportsmanship. He said that after a whole day spent in debate the 
Senate had declined something contrary to REgD’s convictions, and 
the latter proceeded to deliver a long lecture on the schedule. He 
said that “if we conduct ourselves along this line it will not be long 
before we become a mob. We are not always going to submit to this 
kind of criticism. I am unwilling day after day to be accused of being 
almost an enemy to my country.” 

Norris declared himself to be not a free trader, and considered 
himself a protectionist, but, he urged, an embargo tariff would per- 
mit the upbuilding of trusts and monopolies to the injury of the great 
mass of the people. 
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“T think the action of the Senate on the first two schedules and on 
the first item of the third schedule demonstrates the utter futility of 
any further argument from us,” said REep. 

“You are going to have your way. Nothing we can do is going to 
make any difference, and whether we talk 10 minutes or 10 hours, it 
is not going to change your votes. I had hoped that an agreement 
was going to be entered into for limitation of debate. 

“The coalition has made up its mind to knock out every increase 
in these industrial rates, and we might just as well go ahead and have 
done with it. Then the bill will go to conference and the House and 
Senate will never agree, but we will at least be rid of it and can go 
on with our routine business.” 

Senator Boran, perhaps sensing the trend of the present situation, 
when it appeared that several Senators were about to express their 
resentment of the Reed “ lecture,” expressed the hope that “ the Senate 
will go ahead and do exactly what the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Rrep] said we are going to do; that is, to rewrite this bill.” He 
reiterated the intention of the coalition to do just this. 

The pig-iron rate was in part attributed by Senator WatsH (Demo- 
erat) of Massachusetts, to the fact, as he said, little interest had been 
shown in the rates in the first paragraph of the metals schedule. He 
asserted that he had not received a single letter from anyone respect- 
ing these commodities and he concluded that but a small number of 
persons cared what was done with them. 

In the consideration of the recommendations of the committee the 
Senate took action on 17 rate changes. 

In paragraph 218 (c) of the bill the Democrats succeeded in having 
incorporated in the section, “ glass chandeliers and articles in chief 
value of prisms at the rate of 30 per cent ad valorem.” Under the 
recommendations of the committee these articles were to enter the 
United States as parts of illuminating articles at the rate of 60 per 
cent ad valorem. Senator Harrison (Democrat), of Mississippi, also 
succeeded in having the rate on glass globes and shades reduced from 
85 per cent, as recommended by the committee, to 70 per cent ad 
valorem. 

An amendment was also made to paragraph (e) of the same section, 
which provides for the importation of bottles and jars. This amend- 
ment provides that glass jars produced by automatic machinery shall 
be assessed for duty at the rate of 65 per cent ad valorem, and when 
not so produced the rate shall be 75 per cent ad valorem. 

It was explained by Senator Epc (Republican), of New Jersey, in 
opposing this amendment that there were only four glass-blowing plants 
in the United States which do this work by hand, and one of these, in 
New Jersey, has been forced to close down because of foreign importa- 
tions. He estimated that about 4,000 workers were involved in this 
industry, and he declared that the 824% per cent ad valorem duty im- 
posed on bottles and jars was needed in order to keep the industry in 
operation. 

Another amendment which had the effect of reducing the duty was 
placed in the bill by the Democrats. This amendment provided for 
striking out the words “ cylinder, crown, and sheet” in paragraph 221 
pertaining to rolled glass or window glass. The duty on rolled glass 
was left the same as in the House bill and will be the same as that 
imposed on plate glass, which is to be computed on the basis of so many 
square inches, 

The 13%4-cent rate recommended by the committee, which is a reduc- 
tion of 3% cents under the House rate on plate glass for mirrors, was 
adopted. This amendment was agreed to with practically no debate. 
The 55 per cent rate recommended for glass ruled and manufactured for 
photographic reproduction was also agreed to. 

In paragraph 216, relating to carbons and electrodes, the committee's 
amendment providing for a rate of 60 per cent on these commodities, 
which are less than one-half inch in diameter, was adopted, and also the 
rate of 45 per cent for those of one-half inch and over. 

Two amendments to the first paragraph in Schedule 3 met with the 
objections of the Senate, and the committee’s recommendation of $1 per 
ton on spiegeleisen was rejected and the House rate of 75 cents was 
accepted. The committee’s proposal for a rate of $2 per ton on granular 
or sponge iron was also rejected. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I inquire 
of the Senator from South Carolina to what incident the Senator 
refers? 

Mr. BLEASE. The inquiry is whether the Democrats or cer- 
tain Democrats have held a caucus or conference. In the article 
which I have just received permission to have printed in the 
Recorp it is stated that the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Srumons] actually presented to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FotiettTe], if I may be permitted to call names, the schedules 
upon which they could agree. If anything of that sort is going 
on, I think all of the Senators ought to know it and not just two 
or three Senators. 

My particular interest in the matter is because in my State 
we have a very peculiar situation. After Senator McLaurin and 
Senator Tillman had their differences in the Senate, Senator Till- 
n\jan was instrumental in having inserted in the constitution 
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of the Democratic Party in my State a provision which requires 
every man who offers himself as a candidate for the United 
States Senate or House of Representatives to take an oath as 
follows: 


I will support the political principles and policies of the Democratic 
Party, and work in accord with my Democratic associates in Congress on 
all party questions. 


Consequently, there are some questions here which I might not 
agree to personally or which I might oppose personally, but under 
the oath which I have taken in my primary if a majority of my 
colleagues vote in one way or the other I am bound to do like- 
wise. I am willing to do that if the Democrats hold a caucus 
or conference, Whichever it may be called, and I am in it. 

I want to carry out that oath, and I do not want to be, nor do 
I propose to be, bound by two or three men on either side of 
this body, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BLEASE. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not seen the article referred to, but 
as a member of the Finance Committee I can state to the Sen- 
ator that there has been no caucus not only of Democrats gen- 
erally but of the Finance Committee, except now and then we 
do get together and talk about the schedules that will probably 
come up during the next day or two, so as to outline the in- 
formation and find out exactly what is likely to come up for 
disposition. I repeat, there has been no caucus, no agreement, 
no understanding, so far as I know, among Democrats or any- 
body else as to schedules or as to rates generally in the bill. 
We are trying to deal with situations as we reach them in each 
one of the schedules and each one of the paragraphs, but there 
has been no caucus and no effort to have any caucus, either 
among Democrats generally or among small groups of Demo- 
crats, undertaking to bind anybody as to how he shall vote on 
any rate of tariff in this bill. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I accept absolutely what the 
Senator from Kentucky says, but I want to carry out my pledge 
to my people, and I expect to carry it out. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLEASE. With pleasure. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think I have heard the 
Senator state on several occasions that he never attended any 
party caucus. 

Mr. BLEASE,. I never have attended but one since I have 
been here, and never expect to do so again unless conditions 
change. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that the Senator is not 
bound by any caucus which might be held. 

Mr. BLEASE. No, Mr. President; and I do not propose to be 
bound, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to inquire of 
the Senator if he is notified when the Democrats hold a caucus? 

Mr. BLEASE. I want to be thoroughly understood, Mr. 
President. My oath does not require me to attend any caucuses, 
because my people know me and they know I do not attend 
caucuses. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator receive 
notice of any caucuses which are held the same as every other 
Democrat? 

Mr. BLEASE. No, sir. There have been caucuses held 
here—at least I have been told they have been held here; I do 
not know about that—that I never heard anything about until 
afterwards, and I want it distinctly understood that I am not 
bound to attend caucuses, nor could I be bound by any caucus. 
My oath requires me to vote with the majority of my party on 
party questions, but I do not propose to let a party question be 
something that is decided by any two men on this side of the 
Chamber or by any group of men on either side of the Chamber. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from South 
Carolina talks about caucuses, held, I presume he means, by 
the membership on this side of the Chamber. I want te say 
to the Senator that if there has been any caucus of the Demo- 
crats or of any of the Democrats, except members of the 
Finance Committee, with reference to the rates or the amend- 
ments that we have acted upon or that are to be acted upon, 
I have not heard of it, 

Of course, the minority members of the committee have had 
conferences among themselves with reference to the manage- 
ment of the bill, and with reference to proposed amendments 
to the bill; but there has been no caucus of Democrats out- 
side of a few meetings of the minority members of the Finance 
Committee. 
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I understand that before I came into the Chamber the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina had commented upon certain amend- 
ments that minority members of the committee had submitted 
to and discussed with certain members of the so-called pro- 
gressives on the other side of the floor. Mr. President, it is 
not a secret—the country knows it; nobody wants to conceal 
the fact that there is harmony of thought and opinion with 
reference to many of the rates in the pending bill between 
this side of the Chamber and a very influential element upon 
the other side of the Chamber. That is the essence of the so- 
called “ coalition.” It is a coalition that was not brought about 
by caucusing, but it is a coalition which resulted from a union 
of minds, the sameness of minds, with respect to many questions 
involved in the pending revision. 

As ranking member of the minority of the Finance Com- 
mittee, I have communicated freely with the Senators on the 
other side who are cooperating with us in reducing the iniquitous 
rates which are carried in the House bill and the amendments 
which have been made by the Senate Finance Committee in- 
creasing those excessive rates. I have informed them what 
our position was with reference to many committee amend- 
ments, and have expressed the hope that they may be able to 
cooperate with us in the support of our position with respect 
thereto. They have likewise advised me of their attitude with 
respect to certain paragraphs and amendments and have ex- 
pressed the desire that we might be able to cooperate with 
them. 

How can we expect cooperation without mutual understand- 
ings? In the first instance, the discussions and votes upon this 
floor, early after the bill was taken up for amendments, dis- 
closed a certain unity of mind, opinion, and purpose between 
this side of the Chamber and the progressive element on the 
other side, with respect to many features of the bill; and as a 
result of these developments and disclosures, these conferences 
and understandings have taken place, and there has been, I 
am glad to say, splendid cooperation up to this time. I hope, 
Mr. President, that that cooperation will continue until the bill 
shall have been rewritten, and either passed or rejected. It is 
a cooperation in which all the people of the country are deeply 
interested; it is a cooperation having for its purpose and ob- 
ject the relief of the masses of the country against extortionate 
tariff taxation for the benefit of a few people and a few 
industries, 

It is an effort to do that for which the President called us 
together and what he asked us to do; to do that which the 
platforms of both the Democratic and Republican Varties 
pledged themselves to do with respect to agriculture, namely, 
Mr. President, to frame a tariff bill which will, as nearly as 
possible through the tariff, bring about economic equality be- 
tween agriculture and the other industries of the country and 
to relieve this great industry, which lies at the basis of our 
national prosperity, of the oppressive and ruinous burdens that 
have been imposed upon it by reason of unjust duties upen the 
products which the farmer consumes and has to buy; and, in 
addition, to make such changes in the rates of the present law 
as may be deemed necessary to relieve an industry confronted 
with excessive or undue foreign competition. That is the basis 
upon which we are cooperating. 

Mr. President, we are carrying out the pledges in these re- 
spects of both parties; we are carrying out the will of the 
people; we are acting in the interest of the people; and we are 
acting openly. There is no secret and will be none about what 
we are doing upon this floor and what we intend to continue 
to do. It is a patriotic work, an effort to pass legislation in 
the interest of the whole people instead of legislation in the 
interest of the classes and of those who have enjoyed special 
privileges under the law and use them to impose unjust bur- 
dens and excessive taxation upon the masses, not in the interest 
of the public but, in many instances solely in the interest of 
those trusts and monopolies which now, added by excessive tariff 
bounties, dominate many industries of the country. 

Mr. BLEASE. Possibly I will be able to learn after a while 
what I want to know. I want to know whether President 
Hoover in this fight is backing SmMoor and Rreep and BrinaHam 
and Moses, or whether he is backing Simmons or Norris and 
La FOLLErre. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not undertake to say 
whom the President is backing; I do not know. All I know 
is that he called this special session and declared the purpose 
for which he called it. 

Mr. BLEASE. Perhaps the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reep] may be willing to answer my question. 

Mr. REED. I will tell the Senator, Mr. President, that in 
so far as the flexible tariff provision is concerned the President 
seems to be backing that portion of the Senate which is led by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot]. 
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Mr. BLEASE. How about the remaining paragraphs of the 
bill, including the rates? 

Mr. REED. As to them, I have not asked the President. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, instead of trying to find out 
what the President thinks, let us find out what we think and 
proceed to write this bill. 

Mr. BLEASE. I do not like to have Hoover Democrats or 
other Republicans write my tariff bill for me. 

Mr. BORAH. Then the Senator need not vote for it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am surprised that these ques- 
tions are being propounded to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and the Senator from North Carolina. I feel jealous about it. 
I wonder why I have not been asked what President Hoover 
thinks. I want to find out why I have not been consulted about 
it. Since I have not been consulted, and nobody has asked me, 
I do not intend to tell. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I have no interest in or 
desire to comment on any of the political or biological personali- 
ties that have been involved in the morning’s earlier debate. 
Epithets are feeble servants when the Senate has a job to do. 
But I want to refer to my earlier colloquy with the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Ny] simply for the purpose of com- 
pleting the record, this being the first opportunity I have had 
to gain the floor. 

My able friend from North Dakota suggested that the press 
of his State was now solidified behind the viewpoint which he 
and his coalition colleagues represent with relation to the pend- 
ing tariff. Conceding this to be partially true—and from the 
viewpoint of his State with some reason—conceding that this is 
true in relation to many tariff rates, I asked him if precisely 
the contrary was not true in relation to the administrative fiexi- 
bility which has been stricken from this bill. 

This is the thing which to me is a fundamental principle that 
rises above all rates in its ultimate importance both to industry 
and agriculture, which, without tariff flexibility, are enslaved 
in statie tariff chains. 

The Senator suggested to me that perhaps I might obtain 
some light in answer to my question if I listened to an editorial 
from the Fargo Forum as it was read at the desk. I did listen, 
and I obtained no clear light upon that particular question. I 
simply want my own interrogatory to be sustained by one 
exhibit. I want the Recorp in this connection also to show 
another editorial observation by this same paper, the Fargo 
Forum, upon the more important contemplations: 


It is difficult to understand this particular bloc’s stand on the flexible 
features of the tariff. They are avowed friends of agriculture. They 
want the agrarian industry placed on a parity with others. The flexible 
provisions of the tariff‘as now constituted are helpful to the farmers, 


Then, concluding a general discussion of the position occupied 
by my friend from North Dakota and his coalition colleagues, 
the editor of the Fargo Forum says: 


It is an easily understood position, but not a tenable one. 


Mr. President, this is the sound view in respect to flexibility. 


Tariff flexibility is as vital to agriculture as to industry. It is 
indispensable to both. It must be restored to this bill or the 
bill is of doubtful utility, no matter what its rates may be. No 
amount of petulant criticism of the operation of the flexible 
clause in the past can justify war upon the flexible clause now 
and for the future. The coalition erred when it went to the 
fatal length of killing flexibility and supporting a sham substi- 
tute. My sole purpose at the moment is to show that this 
rational view is held even in those areas where the rates in the 
present bill and the methods of the committee reporting them 
are under heaviest fire. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I want to say just one 
word about the proposition presented by the Senator from 
Michigan. 

I will concede that some of the newspapers who follow the 
administration have taken that view as to the flexible tariff. 
We have not been out there yet to tell them about the actual 
facts of the flexible tariff. The Secretary of Agriculture him- 
self finds that only 13 items were considered in reference to 
agriculture in the whole seven years of the operation of the 
flexible tariff, and in those 13 items there are only two or three 
of those raises made by the Tariff Commission under the flex- 
ible scheme that were effective. They were effective on flax 
and one or two other items. But the raise from 30 cents to 42 
cents on wheat, the biggest and most important one, or at least 
the one that should have been the most important, was entirely 
ineffective ; and the farmers have been obliged to take an aver- 
age of about 20 cents a bushel less for their wheat in the North- 
west this year than the farmers of Canada, as a result of the 
tariff situation and of the Farm Board situation combined. 
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Those are the facts. This flexible tariff is a thing without any 
effect; it is a mess of pottage offered to the farmers of the 
Northwest. It has succeeded, perhaps, in capturing sonre of 
these editors who have not sized up the situation. But, exactly 
as was said by the Senator from North Dakota, these editors 
are at last beginning to see through the scheme, and see 
through the idea of diverting the farmers from these tariff 
schedules, and away from making them effective, by arguing 
that we should have a flexible tariff in the interest of agri- 
culture. 

One more matter I want to mention. Actions of the Tariff 
Commission under the flexible tariff have probably also, by 
raising the industrial rates, taken from the farmers nrore than 
twice as much as they have given to them in the line of effective 
rates, and the Senate has just rescinded their action on pig- 
iron rates. 

Those are the facts of the situation, and those are the facts 
which will be followed by the farmers and by the editors of the 
Northwest. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the Senator from Michigan has 
made reference to an editorial published by the Fargo Forum 
in which is contained this language referring to the attitude of 
the farm bloc in the Senate on the flexible provisions of the 
tariff bill: 

It is an easily understood position, but not a tenable one. 


I know what the Senator meant to call to the attention of the 
Senate when he interrupted me during my previous remarks, 
and I told him that if he would listen to the editorial which 
was about to be read from the desk he might more fully appre- 
ciate the situation. Going back to this editorial of another day, 
in which the editor expresses himself as of the opinion that the 
position of the agricultural group was not a tenable one, I want 
now to call the attention of the Senator from Michigan to that 
paragraph in the editorial which I had read from the desk this 
morning, reading as follows: 


One can question some of the motives of the insurgents in insisting 
on the debenture and abolition of the flexible clauses. There are two 
views to their stand on these questions, and both are tenable. 


Mr. President, I merely want to point out this fact, that as 
this tariff debate goes on, and the disclosures are being made 
from day to day with relation to the motives underlying the 
whole thing, out in the Northwest, even on the part of those 
papers and those men who have been the best friends in all time 
of regular Republicanism, there is growing in minds a serious 
doubt as to the wisdom of the paths they have followed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. . 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I simply want to make the observation 
that if the Senator wants to convict his leading editor of incon- 
sistency, he may undertake the effort. Inconsistency, if proven, 
would somewhat harmonize with the general picture, inasmuch 
as the Senator himself, it occurs to me, is distinctly inconsistent 
in his contemporary attitude toward flexibility and his own orig- 
inal attitude upon the subject. 

Mr. BROOKHART. On that matter it seems to me that even 
an editor has the right honestly to change his mind when he 
learns more of the facts. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, editors are changing their minds, 
just as men are generally, because there are being repeated 
disclosures brought to light from day to day, indicating what is 
behind the program looking to the accomplishment of the enact- 
ment into legislation of such a bill as has been laid before the 
Senate, and laid before the Senate in the name of farm relief. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from North Dakota a question, if I may. A moment ago the 
Senator offered an editorial in which there was a statement 
that President Hoover was in accord with the attitude of the 
insurgents so far as the pending tariff bill is concerned. In view 
of the fact that there is now no leadership, as I observe, in the 
Republican ranks, I wanted to ask him, the President, after all, 
being the leader of the Republican Party of the Nation, whether 
it is a fact that he is in accord with the attitude of the so-called 
insurgents in Republican ranks on the question of tariff legis- 
lation. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I would hesitate to place myself 
in the light of a spokesman of the President of the United 
States, but I have yet to see such a demonstration as will indi- 
eate that the President’s sympathies are with the committee 
that brought into this Chamber such a bill as is before us now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I dislike to consume any 
time of the Senate on a discussion that is not necessarily limited 
to the amendment under consideration, but I wish to comment 
very briefly upon an article which I saw in the paper this morn- 
ing, which purports to be an interview given out by the Hon. 
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JOHN Q. TILsoNn, Republican leader in the House of Representa- 
tives, in which he criticizes the Senate for the action which it 
has taken up to date with reference to the pending tariff 
measure. 

This is not the first time the Republican leader in the House 
has taken it upon himself to castigate the Senate for its action 
on this bill. About two weeks ago, in Atlantic City, addressing 
a convention of hardware manufacturers, if I am not mistaken, 
the Republican leader in the House of Representatives made the 
announcement to the country, through the medium of this hard- 
ware convention, that unless the Senate passed the bill practi- 
cally as it came from the House there would be no tariff legis- 
lation. 

Mr. TILSON seems to have arrived back in the city last night, 
and he gave out through the Associated Press a statement which 
I shall read, quoting the article in the morning Post, which is 
carried in the Baltimore Sun and New York papers, and I pre- 
sume carried all over the country. I read: 


Asserting that the Senate had “done a great deal of harm to the 
tariff bill,” Representative TiLson, of Connecticut, the House Republican 
leader, last night predicted that the House would not accept the deben- 
ture plan as incorporated in the bill by the Senate. 

“Neither do I believe,” he said, “‘ the House will agree to the elimina- 
tion of the flexible-tariff provision.” 

He added, when questioned with regard to the slashings by the Senate 
of the rates on industrial products, that “ the House will have a pretty 
good guess on them also.” 

The Republican leader arrived in Washington last night. He said he 
came here specifically to learn “‘ what the Senate is going to do with the 
tariff bill.” He plans to confer early to-day with the Senate leaders on 
what disposition they expect to make of the bill. 


Mr. President, I know the genial, accommodating, and clever 
Member of the House of Representatives from Connecticut who 
is the leader of the Republican Party in the House. I am per- 
sonally on very friendly terms with him, and I am personally 
fond of him. But I question the propriety of the Republican 
leader in the House of Representatives, either in a speech or in 
an interview, undertaking to lecture the Senate of the United 
States on the methods of its procedure in the consideration and 
disposition of this tariff bill. The leader of the Republican 
Party in the House might as well know now, as I think the 
country already knows, and as I think the Senate has deter- 
mined, that if there is to be no tariff bill unless it complies 
with the wishes of those who fostered the measure in the House, 
if there is to be no tariff bill unless it is in all essential respects 
the bill which came from the House, then there will be no tariff 
legislation if those of us who oppose this bill as it came to us 
can prevent it. 

It will be infinitely better for the American people that there 
be no tariff legislation at all than to have the bill passed as it 
came from the House of Representatives. When this measure 
came from the House of Representatives it was already odious, 
although the people had not had an opportunity to digest it until 
the discussion began on the floor of the Senate. It was so 
odious that the verdict even of the Republican press of the 
United States was almost unanimously against it, not only in 
the West and the Northwest, not only among the “ biological 
representatives ” referred to by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, but in the East and in the South and in the North the 
verdict of the Republican press was almost unanimously against 
the bill as it came from the House; and why should it not have 
been ? 

I do not desire to trespass upon the proprieties and the 
amenities that exist between the two Houses, but if the leader 
of the dominant party in the House, under whose lash the bill 
came from the House, can go out on the stump and in inter- 
views criticize the actions and the proceedings of the United 
States Senate, certainly I am within my rights when I refer 
to the methods by which he and those who cooperated with him 
sent the measure to the Senate for consideration. 

Nobody in the House of Representatives was given a right to 
offer an amendment to the bill unless he belonged to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. When the bill goes back to the 
House, if it ever goes back, no Member of that body of either 
party, though selected by the people, will be allowed to offer 
an amendment to the bill as it comes back from the Senate. 
In all probability a rule will be brought in and adopted sending 
the bill to conference without giving the membership of the 
House of Representatives any right to offer amendments on the 
floor of the House, and if a conference report is agreed to and 
comes back there for a vote, as it will come here for a vote, 
the requirement will be that it be voted up or down as it is 
reported from the conference committee, unless the House or the 
Senate should decide to reject it and give instructions to the 
conferees aS to their procedure in dealing with it. 
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The debate which has proceeded on this measure in the 
Senate is the only debate that has proceeded in public on the 
bill since its first inception last December, when the House 
Committee on Ways and Means met and fixed a schedule of 
hearings on tariff revision. Although in the campaign last year 
the President announced, and although on his inauguration on 
the 4th of March and in his special message to the Congress 
when it was called into special session he emphasized, the 
limitations of tariff revision to agricultural schedules, and 
those that were related to agriculture, and to those industries 
which were in distress, immediately when the committee in the 
other body fixed a schedule of hearings, it fixed a schedule that 
took into consideration a complete revision of all the schedules 
of the act of 1922. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator from Kentucky know just 
where the President stands with reference to this tariff bill? 
I notice that in an editorial appearing in the Fargo Forum it 
was intimated that the President is in entire accord with the 
coalition. 

Mr. WAGNER. That is stated as a fact. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator from New York corrects me. 
It states that the President is in entire accord with the coalition 
in this matter. My impression, gathered from what has been 
going on in the Senate, has been that Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber, so-called Old Guard Senafors, seem to 
feel that the President is in entire accord with their views on 
the matter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think in so far as the President has ex- 
pressed himself that either group is entirely justified in assum- 
ing that he is with them because he has not in any public way 
intimated that he has taken any side or any position with refer- 
ence to the tariff bill, although no doubt urged to do so. While 
I am of a different political faith, 1 have been earnestly hoping 
that the President would publicly give some intimation that 
he is against the tariff bill as it came from the House of Rep- 
resentatives and that his great power and influence and prestige 
will be exercised for the betterment and the improvement of 
tariff legislation as it is now proceeding through the Senate of 
the United States. Whether he is going to give any such in- 


timation either publicly or privately I am not in a position to 


predict. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it not true that if the President should 
announce to the Senate that he wanted this rate or that rate, 
the Senator from Kentucky himself would object to it and 
would condemn him for doing it? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That would probably depend upon the cir- 
cumstances. I would not object to it to any greater extent than 
I objected to his picking out the flexible provision or the de- 
benture provision and expressing his objection to our action on 
those. If he is going to select a few articles or a few amend- 
ments or a few phases of the tariff bill and let us know his 
views upon them, then it might be that this is the proper time 
to enter the controversy over these important schedules, from 
which the people of the United States are in all probability 
destined to suffer irreparable loss unless those who are on the 
floor of the Senate improve the bill very much more than it 
has been improved up to this time, except in so far as we have 
amended it in the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I know is that whenever a President has 
made an expression as to a tariif bill there has been criticism 
of him. There has been very sev>re criticism of any President 
who undertook to do such a thing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 1 share the belief that as a general proposi- 
tion the President ought to keep himself within the constitu- 
tional limitations of advising the Congress on the state of the 
Union and the need for legislation ; but when in the midst of the 
consideration of a tariff bill the President sees fit to point out 
one particular thing which he desires to retain because it will 
give him power to act upon the tariff schedules, then I maintain 
that if he is going to enter the controversy in respect to that 
thing he can not complain if the people and the Senate and the 
House of Representatives request that he express his views on 
other phases of the tariff measure. 

But what I rose to do was to question the propriety of the 
leader of the dominant party in the other branch of Congress 
taking occasion, either publicly in a speech or by interviews, to 
Say that he is going to come down here and call the leaders of 
the Republican Party in the Senate of the United States to- 
gether and demand of them to know what they propose to do 
with the tariff bill. 
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Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. REED. There is no more reason why the President 
should not take into confidence at least the members of the 
Finance Committee and tell them how he stands with reference 
to schedules like metals and fabrics and pottery than there 
was that he should call in some of the members of that com- 
mittee and have told them what his feelings were with reference 
to the tariff on manganese. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It may be that the President was more pro- 
phetic than we thought, and, realizing, as he does, keeping in 
touch with legislation, that the present procedure in the Senate 
is destined to improve the bill, that he hoped we might so im- 
prove it that he will be able to sign it and that it will not be 
necessary for him to express himself on individual schedules. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The LeetstatTive CLerK. On page 78, after line 6, the commit- 
tee proposes to insert paragraph 338, as follows: 


Par, 338. Butts and hinges, finished or unfinished, 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, as I understand it, butts and 
hinges are dutiable under the present act at 40 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are carried in the present law, in para- 
graph 398, at 40 per cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. This is an increase from 40 to 50 per cent on 
these particular items? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I hope that the amendment 
will be voted down. I want to say just a word in reference to 
it. Anyone who lives in the agricultural section of the country 
knows that the farmer’s hardware bill is practically what it 
was in war time. There has been no shrinkage in price prac- 
tically at all upon his hardware or upon metals of any kind 
that he uses. The hardware dealers are not making money 
either. It is a business which has but one or two turnovers 
during the year. The hardware dealers not making money, 
therefore the retail price must bear some relation to the whole- 
sale price or the price which the dealers must pay. The farmer 
is a constant visitor to the hardware store. He must have his 
hardware; he must have metals of all kinds. There is no ex- 
cuse in the world, in my judgment, for raising the tariff upon 
these little things 10 per cent, 15 per cent, and 20 per cent, as 
the case may be, all of which is reflected back in the prices the 
farmer has to pay for the commodities. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I want to state, before we 
vote on the amendment, that yesterday there was a controversy 
as to whether the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HArrison] was 
correct in the figures he gave of the imports and domestic pro- 
duction. I desire to call attention to the fact that in the Sum- 
mary of Tariff Information it is said that in 1927 hinges and 
hinge blanks imported into the United States amounted to only 
$18,860, while the exports of the same article amounted to 
$521,000. There does not seem to me to be any reason whatso- 
ever for increasing to 50 per cent the tariff on hinges and butts. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just for the Recorp, I want to 
say to the Senator that, of course, the $521,000 of exports are 
of the very highest-priced goods made in America. This is 
perhaps the only place in the world where such high-priced 
articles are made. However, I am perfectly willing to vote on 
the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have been asked to take up at this time 
paragraph 338, screws, commonly called wood screws, of iron or 
steel. It seems to me we might as well dispose of that para- 
graph now. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I inquire of the Senator if these items 
are dutiable at 25 per cent under the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. And there is an increase now proposed to 40 
per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. They will fall back into the basket clause of 45 
per cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. Forty-five per cent, whereas they are now 
dutiable at 25 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the basket clause into which 
these will fall was raised to 50 per cent in the House, but the 
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Senate Finance Committee reduced it to 45 per cent. However, 
the amendment ought to be defeated. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, this amendment was passed 
over yesterday at my request because I did not have my data 
present at the time. 

May I say in regard to wood screws that they are made by a 
considerable number of factories who make other things. One 
of the largest manufacturers of wood screws testified that the 
manufacture of wood screws constituted but 7 per cent of his 
total products, but also testified that the cost of making them 
is so much greater than that at which they may be imported, 
that unless a tariff of adequate size is given them they will 
have to cease to manufacture them. 

Mr. President, may I say that the plants of the principal 
manufacturers of wood screws are located as follows: 6 in the 
State of Connecticut, 3 in Massachusetts, 1 in New Hampshire, 
1 in Rhode Island, 2 in Ohio, 1 in Pennsylvania, 3 in Illinois, 
and 1 in Michigan. It is apparent that these manufacturers 
must pay wages at the rates current in those manufacturing 
centers and secure the services of their employees in competi- 
tion with other manufacturers whose product is protected by 
rates of duty more nearly equalizing the labor costs at home and 
abroad. 

The wage cost in screw manufacture amounts to not less than 
45 per cent of the total cost. The records of some of the makers 
indicate a larger percentage, in some instances amounting to 52 
per cent of the total cost. This compares with the 50 to 65 per 
cent shown by other manufacturers of metal products in their 
testimony before the Committee on Ways and Means and the 
Finance Committee. The foreign wage rates are no more than 
40 per cent of the American wage rate. 

The domestic makers are at a further disadvantage in their 
competition with the European concerns in the cost of their raw 
materials. The present price of bright steel wire in continental 
Europe is about 65 per cent of the United States quotation. 
Assuming that other expense of manufacture is no greater at 
home than abroad, and it certainly is no less, the foreign cost of 
manufacture can not be more than 60 per cent of the domestic 
cost of manufacture. 

The domestic manufacturing capacity is more than 50 per 
cent in excess of the consumption. The foreign capacity is now 
said to be more than twice the demand from their home market. 
The country that is sending nearly all of the screws imported 
into the United States has an exportable surplus of double 
the home consumption. Under these conditions the American 
manufacturer has to choose either to permit the importation of 
the European surplus or to keep the price down to a figure 
that would prevent profitable shipment to the United States, 
conducting the business at a sacrifice of profit, and in many 
years at an actual loss to the factories. 

In 1909 the commonest size of screw, 114 inches in length, 
No. 10 serew wire, was sold to the largest dealers at 14 cents 
per gross. Since then labor costs have trebled, materials have 
increased more than 50 per cent, and to-day the price is 18 
cents. In 1927, the last year for which statistics are available, 
10 of the larger manufacturers reported a loss totaling $776,274 
in the manufacture of wood screws, and this in a year of gen- 
eral prosperity. 

With a domestic capacity so far in excess of the home de- 
mand there can not possibly be any substantial price advance, 
particularly as a duty of 45 per cent is in no sense prohibitive 
at the present selling prices of the product. In order entirely 
to equalize wages and material rates, nearly 80 per cent would 
be necessary. The American makers will have to give great 
service to compensate for the foreign makers’ advantage in 
costs. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator advise me 
from what he was reading? Was it from a statement prepared 
by the Senator from Connecticut himself or from information 
furnished by some manufacturing concern? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The statement was prepared for me by one 
of the largest manufacturers of wood screws who has lost 
several hundred thousand dollars in the last few years in his 
effort to meet foreign competition by manufacturing wood 
screws at a loss. Fortunately in his factories there are other 
things that have been made at a profit which has enabled him 
to make the wood screws at a loss. But the point I am making 
is that in fairness and if we desire to continue the manufacture 
of wood screws in this and other factories located in various 
parts of the United States there ought to be an increase in the 
tariff on this particular article. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator give us the name of the 
manufacturer? 

Mr. BINGHAM. 


I shall be glad to give it to the Senator pri- 
vately. I will say to the Senator that he is a man whom I know 
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to be of very high standing and I have every reason to believe 
the truth of the statement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, I would not insist that the Sena- 
tor give the name of the concern; but when he reads from a doru- 
ment prepared by it, it seems to me the Senate ought to know 
just what the source is. However, I shall not insist. 

Mr. President, I simply desire to quote the figures furnished 
by the Tariff Commission report on the wood-screw industry. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, before the Senator from Ken- 
tucky does that will he yield to me? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. I think it is exceedingly important, if we can 
get it, since we have the income-tax report of the various com- 
panies, to have the name of the manufacturer referred to by the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from Connecticut has promised 
to give it to me in private, and unless he enjoins upon me the 
secrecy of an executive session I shall be glad to convey the 
information to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. President, the imports of wood screws are less than one- 
tenth of 1 per cent of the domestic production, and we export 
from 6 to 12 per cent of our total domestic production. Wood- 
scew machines are automatic and semiautomatic. The American 
capacity is in excess of 90,000,000 gross per annum. The domestic 
market can absorb Only about 60,000,000 gross. Many users 
of large quantities of screws make their own and sell their 
overproduction to the trade. This probably has depressed prices. 

The official information we have is that we produce every 
year about 90,000,000 gross; we only use about 60,000,000 gross, 
making about 30,000,000 gross that we have as a surplus; and 
many of the large users, as is stated here, make their own 
screws and make a surplus, which they sell on the domestic 
market and which they export, which may tend to depress 
prices obtained by those who are engaged in the production of 
wood screws as a primary industry. Based upon these facts, I 
see no reason for this proposed increase, and I hope the amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I want to sustain the 
viewpoint submitted by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BINGHAM]. My information is confined entirely, I say very 
frankly to the Senate, to a statement made by the Keeler Brass 
Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., which is the only concern in the 
State of Michigan manufacturing this particular commodity. 
The testimony given us by the Keeler Brass Co. is testimony in 
which I would put 100 per cent of dependence, because it is nry 
judgment that not even for the sake of selfish advantage would 
the particular gentleman who signs this letter subscribe to any- 
thing except the precise facts. 

This letter indicates that the manufacture of wood screws 
has pursued a very significant course of mortality in the United 
States, because out of about 120 firms starting in the business 
there are only 17 or 18 manufacturers at the present time who 
have succeeded in still staying in the business. The reason for 
this mortality is perfectly obvious. It is due to the potential 
pressure, if not the actual pressure, of foreign competition. 
The result is domestic production at a constant and fatal loss as 
already amply demonstrated. 

I might say parenthetically that the Keeler Brass Co. started 
in this business during the World War out of necessity. In 
other words, we discovered during that war that these screws 
happen to be something that is essential to the national wel- 
fare and the national production of wood screws substantially 
started under those auspices. The conclusion which the Keeler 
Brass Co. reports is sunrmed up in the following sentence: 


If we want to make any money in this department, the best thing 
we can do is to go to Burope and buy large quantities of screws and job 
them to our trade. 


And, in my judgment, that is the inevitable trend, unless 
there shall be increased tariff protection. Our choice is between 
the employment of American or foreign labor in the production 
of this commodity. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I very gladly yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no doubt the Senator puts full faith 
and credence in the statement of his constituent, but as against 
the impartial investigation of the Tariff Commission I would 
doubt the accuracy of anybody. 

In addition to what I said a while ago, if the Senator will 
yield, I desire to say that the Tariff Commission reports that 
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for 1925 we produced these screws to the value of $14,776,537 ; 
for 1928 we imported only 94,000 gross out of a total production 
of 90,000,000 gross, and that the value of those imports was 
only $14,660, as compared to a domestic production of $14,776,- 
000, and that the value of our export of those particular screws 
for 1928 amounted to $970,693. 

There can be no doubt whatever about the accuracy of those 
figures, and in view of that statement, which shows a situation 
where the imports are less than one-tenth of 1 per cent, being 
infinitesimal as compared even to our exports, and even more 
than infinitesimal as compared to our production, there is no 
justification for an increase in the tariff. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Of course, there is no question about 
the authenticity of the figures the Senator from Kentucky has 
quoted ; in fact, their very authenticity substantiates the plea for 
this increased protection. I was about to present exactly the 
same figures. But they invite a different conclusion than the 
one indicated by my able friend from Kentucky. I call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that the imports of wood screws 
have multiplied ninety-five times in nine years. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in other words nine years ago 
we imported 1,798 pounds of these screws 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And last year we imported 94,945 gross. 
Up to 1926 the importations were set down in pounds, and the 
95,000 to which the Senators refers is gross screws and not 
pounds of screws. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. But the differentiation 
makes no difference in the lesson which the figures teach. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that when he translates pounds into 
gross or vice versa we get an entirely different situation. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. No; we do not get a materially different 
situation. I will use the Senator’s basis of arithmetic. On his 
basis of arithmetic the imports of wood screws multiplied nearly 
eighty-four times from 1919 to 1925. That is on the basis of 
pounds. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, it might multiply a thousand times 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. This seems to be a duet. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. I am very glad to have the Senator in- 
terrupt me, but I should like to be able to proceed through one 
or two sentences consecutively. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I started to say the importations might in- 
crease a thousand per cent and still be less than 1 per cent of 
the total production. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What the Senator fails to appreciate, as 
I see the picture, is that the arithmetic demonstrates a constantly 
progressively multiplying trend in the direction of imports, and, 
from my protectionist point of view, which is a totally different 
thing from his fatally low tariff point of view—from my pro- 
tectionist point of view it is just as essential to apply a tariff 
in the face of an obviously approaching economic necessity as it 
is to wait until the necessity is completely upon us and then to 
seek post-mortem relief. On the basis of the Senator’s own fig- 
ures, plus the testimony submitted by the manufacturers of wood 
screws, not only in Michigan but in Connecticut and elsewhere, 
I submit the duty proposed by the Finance Committee is justified. 
The necessity already is here, and it increases every day that 
we fail adequately to offset the differences in costs of production 
at home and abroad. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. [Putting the question.] 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask for a division. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, did the Chair announce that 
the ayes have it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has not made any an- 
nouncement. The Senator from Mississippi interrupted before 
the announcement was made, as he had a right to do. 

Mr. HARRISON. I just wanted to know what the Chair 
said. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ayes seem to have it. 
ayes have it, and the amendment is agreed to. 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. In paragraph 339, on page 78, in line 11, 
after the word “with,” it is proposed to strike out “ platinum 
or gold, 65 per cent ad valorem; plated with silver, 50,” and 
insert “ platinum, gold, or silver, 65,” so as to read: 


Table, household, kitchen, and hospital utensils, and hollow or flat 
ware, not specially provided for: Plated with platinum, gold, or 
silver, 65 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BARKLEY. 


The 
The next 


Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
There seems to be some confusion as to the effect of the vote 
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on the amendment which was last passed upon. I refer to the 
amendment offered by the committee relative to wood screws. I 
ask unanimous consent that the vote on that amendment be 
reconsidered for the present, until we can inquire about the 
status of the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to reconsidering 
the vote by which the amendment was agreed to? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senate committee amendment strik- 
ing out lines 5 and 6 places this article in the basket clause, 
which now carries 45 per cent, so that those who are opposed 
to the increase should vote against the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There was some misapprehension as to the 
fact. So I ask that the vote on that amendment be taken over 
again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the vote will be 
taken over. The clerk will state the amendment. 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 78, after line 4, it is proposed to 
strike out: 

Par. 338. Screws, commonly called wood screws, of iron or steel, 25 
per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. [Putting the question.] 

Mr. COUZENS. I ask for a division. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. War- 
REN]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Cazaway] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rospinson]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] and will 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MOSES (after having voted in the affirmative). On this 
question I have a pair with the junior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. BLeAse]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GoLpsBoroucH] and will permit 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. SCHALL. I should like the Recorp to show the ab- 
sence because of illness of my colleague the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. SHIPpsTEAD]. 

Mr. TYDINGS (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mer- 
cALF]. I understand that he did not vote. I transfer that pair 
to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuURST] and will let my 
vote stand. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. RoBINson]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. CopELAnp]; 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcotr] with the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epcre] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmiTH]. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. BLatne] is detained on official business. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. CARAway] and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WALSH] are necessarily detained on official business. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Asnurst] is detained on departmental business. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—29 
Moses 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 


Reed 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
NAYS—43 


La Follette 
McKellar 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Sackett 
Schall 


Allen 
Bingham 
Couzens 
Dale 
Deneen 
Fess 
Gillett 
Goff 


Greene 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Kean 
Keyes 
McNary 


Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Walsh, Mass. 
Waterman 


Frazier 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Howell 
Jones 
Kendrick 


Barkley 
Black 
Borah 


Sheppard 
Simmons 
Steck 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Wagner 
Wheeler 


Brookhart 
Capper 
Connally 
Cutting 
Dill 
Fletcher 
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Ashurst 
Blaine 
Blease 
Broussard 
Caraway 
Copeland 


NOT VOTING—22 
McMaster 
Metcalf 
Robinson, Ark, 
Robinson, Ind. 
Johnson Shipstead 
King Smith 

So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Finance was, on 
page 78, line 11, after the words “Plated with,” to strike out 
“platinum or gold, 65 per cent ad valorem; plated with silver, 
50” and insert “ platinum, gold, or silver, 65,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Par. 339. Table, household, kitchen, and hospital utensils, and hollow 
or flat ware, not specially provided for: Plated with platinum, gold, or 
silver, 65 per cent ad valorem; composed of iron or steel and enameled 
or glazed with vitreous glasses, 5 cents per pound and 30 pef cent 
ad valorem; composed wholly or in chief value of aluminum, 11 cents 
per pound and 55 per cent ad valorem; composed wholly or in chief 
value of copper, brass, steel, or other base metal, not plated with plati- 
num, gold, or silver, and not specially provided for, 40 per cent ad 
valorem; and in addition thereto, upon any of the foregoing articles 
containing electrical heating elements as constituent parts thereof, 10 
per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the effect of this amendment 
is to change the duty on silver-plated ware, but not on platinum- 
plated and gold-plated ware, as I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; to make them all the same. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to understand why that is 
thought desirable. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee thought that as long as plated 
ware of platinum and gold were going to carry a duty of 65 
per cent, there was very little difference between the work and 
the cost of plating the ware with those metals and with silver; 
and whatever rate one ought to carry the other ought to carry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. By the act of 1909 the tariff on these 
utensils was made 45 per cent. By the act of 1913 it was made 
50 per cent. Under the act of 1922, or at least under a Treasury 
decision, a part of these utensils came in at 40 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Treasury Department re- 
ferred only to utensils. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The House bill left them at 50 per cent. 
The Senate committee proposes to raise the rate to 65 per 
cent—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Notwithstanding the fact that in 1928 the 
importations of silver-plated hollow ware were about four-tenths 
of 1 per cent of the domestic production, and on account of 
their larger potential market the operations of the domestie pro- 
ducers are on a much larger scale than those of foreign com- 
petitors. In view of the fact that the imports of this character 
of utensils plated with silver—which, of course, is not as 
valuable as gold and platinum—amount only to four-tenths of 1 
per cent of the domestic production, it seems to me there is no 
justification for this increase. I do not care to take up the 
time to discuss it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The present law is 60 per cent. I think the 
Senator said it was from 40 to 45. The existing law on all of 
them, outside of utensils themselves, is 60 per cent. 

Mr, BARKLEY. The existing law as to all except hollow 
ware. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; plated utensils. 
dered by the Treasury Department. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the act of 1922 undertook to put them 
at 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There was a Treasury decision that re- 
duced some of them to 40 per cent; and they have been coming 
in at that rate, as I understand. Now it is proposed to raise all 
of them to 65 per cent, notwithstanding the fact that the im- 
portations are infinitesimal. 

Mr. SMOOT. The object cf the committee was to put them 
all at 65 per cent whether they were plated with platinum, gold, 
or silver; that is all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; but I see no reason why silver should 
be on the same basis as gold or platinum. It is not so precious 
a metal, it is not so expensive, and it is in much more general 
use. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just as costly to plate a utensil with silver 
as it is to plate it with platinum or gold, but the price of the 
metal, of course, is very different. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As to the act of putting on the plate, prob- 
ably that is true; but it is not true of the cost of the article. 


Walcott 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson 


Edge 

Glenn 
Goldsborough 
Gould 


That is the decision ren- 
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Mr. SMOOT. That applies to foreign countries just exactly 
the same as it does to our own country. As to the cost of plat- 
ing—the work itself, whether it be with gold or silver or with 
platinum—it is exactly the same. It is true that platinum or 
gold costs more than silver, but that is also true as to any 
country in the world. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the mere process of applying plat- 
inum, gold, or silver probably is about as expensive in one case 
as the other ; but, of course, the platinum and the gold are used 
in the more expensive types of this plated ware, and naturally 
are purchased by those who are better able to purchase what we 
might call luxuries. Silverware is regarded as a necessity, and 
merely because it costs as much to put on the silver after the 
silver is bought as it does to put on platinum or gold, I can not 
see why they should bear the same rate. I think this amendment 
ought to be defeated. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am dumbfounded that the 
Senator from Kentucky should inquire as to what is sought to 
be accomplished by this amendment. The object of this amend- 
ment is to increase the tariff. It seems to me the Senator, with 
all his experience, ought to realize that. The committee’s 
amendment is to increase the tariff—just a little, it is true, just 
a mite, not very much—and we can slip through with that 
kind of an amendment, and people will not notice it. 

Does not the Senator realize what we are dealing with here, 
the people we are dealing with? They will not notice this. 
They will get out, whooping it up sometime in some campaign 
outfit, on party lines, and never think about this. It is just a 
little mite. It is not much. We are dealing with table, house- 
hold, kitchen, and hospital utensils. Why should we not in- 
crease the tariff? We need more money. Grundy has not 
enough, and the other fellows like him have not enough; and 
how can we get it? Let us take it on the kitchen. Let us sneak 
in the back door and levy a tribute on the kitchen, the house- 
wife, the kitchen utensils. Let us sneak into the hospital and 
levy on the sick and the maimed and the decrepit. That is the 
place to get it, and let nobody find it out. 

Why, this is one of the slickest things in the bill! We will 
raise lots of money by making the sick pay something, making 
the poor widow in the kitchen contribute a mite, and Grundy 
will get lots of satisfaction out of it. We can make better con- 
tributions to campaign funds, and we are going to get it where 
nobody will notice it. That is plain. 

Mr. HARRISON and other Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Under the present law, in laying the duty, 
there is taken into consideration the chief value of the article, 
whether it is silver, gold, platinum, or what not. The Senator 
will see in this case that they have eliminated that test, and 
if the tableware is plated with one of these metals it need 
not be in chief value of silver or gold; but, if it is just plated 
with it, it bears this rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think there is any 
housewife in the kitchen who has platinum or gold utensils or 
utensils plated with platinum or gold. 

Mr. NORRIS. She may have some plated with silver. 
are plated with silver. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are not used in the Senator’s kitchen, 
and they are not used in my kitchen. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; but I have an idea that they are used in 
Mr. Grundy’s. Now I am pleading for Grundy. Let Grundy off. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then let Grundy pay. 

Mr. NORRIS. We have silver-plated kitchen utensils in my 
kitchen, and they are in millions of kitchens. Those are the 
things we are going to get after now; not only the kitchens, 
but the hospitals. Let us make the hospitals operate without 
any plated silverware. Let them have woodenware. Let them 
have brass or iron. When they want to put any silver plate on a 
utensil in a hospital, let us make them pay for it. That is the 
way to get even with them. We need the money. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. REED. The Senator’s argument appeals to me very 
strongly, because the Senate has already increased the rate 
on china clay, and that affects the kitchen of the poorest 
Americans. The coalition has done that. Of course, the coali- 
tion will now try to save its face by striking down the duty on 
silver-plated ware. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the coalition has not done that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senate did not increase 
the rate on china clay; it simply voted to retain the rate at 
present in the law. 


They 
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Mr. 
House. 

Mr. REED. The Finance Committee had reduced it to $1.50, 
and the coalition put it up to $2.50. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the coalition did not do that. There have 
been some things done in this bill of which I do not approve, and 
when we get through preventing increases there will still be 
inexcusable and wicked things in the existing tariff. 


FLETCHER. Absolutely, and the rate fixed in the 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield; yes. 

Mr. REED. I think I owe the Senator an apology. ,I have 


the impression that he voted against that increase in the duty 
on china clay. The balance of the coalition did vote for it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Not all of us. 

Mr. REED. Perhaps the Senator from Wisconsin also voted 
against it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I accept the Senator’s apology. 

Mr. REED. But the coalition, minus the’ help of those Sena- 
tors, did it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was going to say and did say that there will 
be a good many amendments agreed to which in my judgment 
will be wicked, will be wrong. I think that is one of them. 
Sometimes it will be done in the name of the American farmer. 
Many sins have been committed in his name. Sometimes it 
will be done in the name of the American laborer. Lots of sins 
have been committed with that kind of a cry. Wherever an 
excuse is needed and it can be said, “ Labor is opposed to this” 
or “ Labor is in favor of this increase these millionaire manu- 
facturers want,” that will be said. 

Let us consider this amendment on its merits. 
at the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
in favor of this amendment. I have come over to the Grundy 
crowd. I am advocating a higher tariff on the sick and the lame 
and the wounded, on the housewife and on the kitchen, in order 
that Grundy may prosper more, and you do not seem to appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think the Senator has been quite 
fair to Mr. Grundy when he says that he does it in order that 
Mr. Grundy may prosper more, because Grundy says he is not 
getting paid, but that what he is doing is collecting money for 
the Republican Party and then coming down here to see that 
they deliver. The Senator ought to be fair with Grundy. 
Grundy has said he is not getting any money out of it personally. 
He is just collecting money and turning it over to the Repub- 
lican Party, and now he is down here to see that the Republican 
Party keeps its promises. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, I am not speaking of Grundy’s col- 
lections. That may be the subject of a talk at another time. 
At the present time I am speaking of Grundy’s profits, and I am 
using him as an illustration. I have gotten onto the Grundy 
band wagon, and I want to help make the Grundy outfit more 
prosperous. Incidentally it may be connected with collections 
he will make for campaign purposes. If he gets more money he 
will contribute more, I should think; I do not know. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Listening to the Senator, I would like to say 
that it seems to me that the Senator from Nebraska has a very 
shrewd way of getting a big contribution for his campaign in 
the next election. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think this is a shrewd thing. That is 
the reason I am advocating it. That is the reason why I am 
with the Finance Committee. It is a mighty shrewd maneuver, 
because the people will not notice it, it is so little, and it is just 
one of those little things which, all put together, make a big 
thing, if we can make the women out in the kitchens contribute 
a few pennies and get a few pennies from every kitchen in the 
United States—and there are thousands of them—these labor- 
ing women, these laboring men. 

We have been making the cry heretofore of getting an in- 
crease on the ground of helping labor. We do not do it in this 
particular instance, because we are not making a very big pull 
on any individual. We expect, though, to get a few pennies 
from every poor woman’s kitchen in the land. Then we are 
doing the same with the hospitals. How can a sick man defend 
himself? They are the best kind of fellows; when you get the 
drop on them they can not defend themselves. Many of them 
will die. Many of them will die because they can not have good 
utensils in the hospitals. A dead man does not tell any tales. 
We are safe in levying on those who are about to pass on, to 
levy on the poor in the kitchen. Although we get from each one 


I am surprised 
I am making an argument 


of them but a small amount, in the aggregate we get a lot. And 
we have to have it, 
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The Senator from Utah says the object of this is to make 
them all alike. That is true; we are going to make them all 
alike. We are going to treat the poor woman in the kitchen 
just as we treat the sick woman in the hospital. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a ques- 


tion? 

Mr. NORRIS, I yield. 

Mr. REED. I am so ignorant that I do not know what uten- 
sil it is the poor woman has in her kitchen that is plated with 
silver. I have been in kitchens of poor people, but I never saw 
any utensils that were plated with silver. 

Mr. HASTINGS. How about platinum? 

Mr. REED. Or with platinum or with gold. The poor people 
up in Pennsylvania have a singular lack of gold and platinum 
plated utensils in their kitchens. If the stricken agriculturists 
of Nebraska need gold-plated kitchen utensils, I am for giving 
them to them. No matter what it cost Mr. Grundy, I would be 
in favor of giving these poor people of Nebraska all the gold- 
plated kitchen utensils they want; but up in Pennsylvania we 
have not developed that industry to any extent, and most of our 
poverty-stricken Pennsylvanians have not got them. Will not 
the Senator just tell us one gold-plated or silver-plated kitchen 
utensil that he finds in the kitchens of poor people? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will subside—— 

Mr. REED. I have subsided. 

Mr, NORRIS. In the question he asked—that took him 10 
minutes to ask, I will try to answer it. The Senator says he 
has been in kitchens, in poor people’s kitchens. That has been 
so long ago that he has forgotten what he saw. He has not 
been in a poor woman’s kitchen for lo, these many years. He 
does not go into the kitchens even of the rich. He does not 
have to do that. 1f he wanted to know what was in a kitchen 
he would send an emissary, who would have gold braid on, who 
would be dressed in a long-tailed coat, a silk hat, and tooth- 
pick shoes. That is the way the Senator from Pennsylvania 
gets information from the kitchen. He does not have anything 
to do with the kitchen. He does not know that in the last fif- 
teen or twenty years the kitchens of America have changed a 
great deal, and that there are silver-plated egg beaters in the 
kitchens, that there are silver-plated knives in the kitchens, and 
silver-plated spoons in the kitchens. Oh, we have an abundance 
of it. I am surprised that the Senator does not know that. I 
come over and join this great group of Grundys, and I am sur- 
prised when I get over here that the leader of the whole bunch 
does not know what there is in a kitchen. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. One other article that I had in mind was a 
little instrument, somewhat in the shape of a brick-mason’s 
trowel, that is used in the kitchen to turn griddle cakes. It may 
be that the theory of the Finance Committee is that when this 
bill becomes a law, if it passes as it came from the House or 
from the Finance Committee, the housewife will have no further 
use for any instrument that would be used for turning griddle 
cakes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think if I had had advance 
notice of the ignorance of the Senator from Pennsylvania I 
could have gone over to the Grundy Piggly Wiggly store in the 
corner of the Senate Chamber and found Several silver-plated 
kitchen utensils; but I am not going to do it now. 

It is sufficient to know that we are going to get some money 
out of the kitchen and we are going to get it through this 
amendment. If any of you fellows dare to vote against this 
committee amendment, you will be denounced as Bolsheviks, you 
will be denounced in letters as fellows more injurious than all 
the communists of the world. You will be denounced from one 
end of the country to the other as not good Republicans. The 
decree has gone forth from us Grundys that we are going to 
make this levy, and, as loyal followers and obedient political 
slaves, you must come across or we will kick you clear off of 
the reservation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED. I have seen pancakes turned, I have turned 
them myself, and I would like to tell the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, who evidently has not turned any for a long time, that 
the instrument with which the operation is performed is made 
of steel. That is the substance on which the coalitionists, 
without the help of the Senator from Kentucky, I am glad to 
say, increased the cost yesterday by putting up the manganese 
tariff. That is not silver plated. You will not find a cake 
turner in the world that ever was silver plated. It is made of 
steel, and I assure the Senate that they have already done 
their share of mischief in regard to that. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair, 
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Mr. REED. Have I the floor, Mr. President? 

Mr. NORRIS. No, Mr. President; neither the Senator from 
Pennsylvania nor the Senator from New Mexico nor the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky has the floor, I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. REED. O Mr. President, if the Senator had subsided 
only temporarily, I am sorry I interrupted him. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not yielded the floor. I am not object- 
ing. Senators all do this while I have the floor, because I am 
good natured and because we belong now to the same Grundy 
crowd. I am willing that either the Senator from Utah or the 
Senator from Pennsylvania should proceed. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for but a 
moment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Will not the Senator let me take care of one 
of our brethren first before I yield to another one? 

The Senator from Pennsylvania now says he has turned 
pancakes. That will be a surprise, I think the only time the 
Senator from Pennsylvania ever turned a pancake was while 
the pancake was traveling down his gullet from his mouth to 
his stomach. If he has turned a pancake recently he probably 
recognized that the instrument on which the pancake was made 
was the output of one of Mr. Mellon’s great corporations. 

Probably the only time he ever turned a pancake was when 
he was perhaps giving an exhibition of the cooking utensils 
manufactured by the Aluminum Co, of America. They make 
pancake griddles that will cook pancakes without grease. They 
make pancake turners, and the Senator from Pennsylvania prob- 
ably utilized one of them when he was turning pancakes. 

At least, Mr. President, everybody except the Senator from 
Pennsylvania—he admitted his ignorance, you know, but he is 
being educated now—knows there is lots of silverware in the 
modern American kitchen. We Grundy people have found that 
out and we are going to make our levy upon it. Nobody is 
going to escape us. No one can escape when he is traveling 
toward the graveyard, either. We will get them when they are 
born and we will get them when they die. We will get them 
whether they are in the kitchen or in the hospital. This is the 
way we are going to proceed to do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we amended paragraph 339 to 
conform to paragraph 398. Paragraph 398 reads as follows: 


Articles or wares not specially provided for, if composed wholly or 
in chief value of platinum, gold, or silver, and articles or wares plated 
with platinum, gold, or silver— 


And so forth. 

What we did in this matter was simply to follow the para- 
graph as passed by the House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the difference is that that para- 
graph provides that the articles must be of cheap value. That 
does not apply to the paragraph we are now considering. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrong. Paragraph 398 refers 
to plated ware, “if composed wholly or in chief value of iron, 
steel, lead, copper,” and so forth. It is exactly the same. I 
think it is a very little thing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is an increase. Of course, we can not 
agree to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not saying anything about the increase, 
It was thought better that both paragraphs should be the same. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is an increase over the present rate in 
the House bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of 5 per cent. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? The House had hearings on plated ware and 
put a 65 per cent duty upon gold and platinum and a 50 per 
cent duty on silver. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. SACKETT. I would like to ask the chairman of the 
Finance Committee what evidence, if any, there was before the 
Senate Finance Committee which caused the change in silver- 
ware from 50 to 65 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know of no evidence that was submitted to 
the committee. 

Mr. SACKETT. Was there any information given the com- 
mittee of any kind as to any need for an increase? I do not 
remember any and I am merely trying to find out. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
the House also prepared paragraph 398, and these articles are 
included there. 

Mr, SACKETT. That relates to a different class of articles. 
It is entirely different. This paragraph relates to tableware in 
common everyday use. The point I want to make is that there 
is no evidence before the committee at all which justifies a 
change from the House rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The articles are not in everyday use. 

Mr. SACKETT. I think the proposal does make a difference. 
I think we are here for the purpose of writing a fair tariff. 
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I am a protectionist, but I want some evidence to show that 
there is a reason for an increase. I can not find a particle of 
evidence to the effect that there is any unemployment in this 
particular industry, that there is any increase or decrease of im- 
portations, and I do not feel that a case has been made. If I 
could find it to have been made, I would vote for the amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr, President, I merely wish to make the 
observation that it seems to me a little strange to hear from 
the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackett] who is now 
objecting to this proposition and who was a member of the 
committee in the secret councils and a conspirator in the fram- 
ing of this bill. 

Mr. SACKETT. I would like to agree to the “conspiracy” 
proposition with reservations, if the Senator from Mississippi 
will permit me. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will accept the reservations, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky has hit the nail on the head, I think. What is the use 
of it? The Senator from Utah says it is to make it all the 
same, but when we run it down we find that it makes it all the 
same except that there is an increase in the rate. He increases 
the tariff on the kitchen and the hospital, That is what he 
does. Why should we do that? Why, he says, “The House 
had it this way and we want to make it all the same.” That 
is the only argument. The real thing is that here we are 
going to put an increased tax on a class of people without their 
finding it out. If the Senator from Utah does not want to in- 
mo the tariff, he will agree to the motion I am about to 
make. 

I move to amend the committee amendment on page 78, line 
13, by striking out “65” and inserting “ 50.” 

Mr. SACKETT. Does the Senator apply that to gold and 
platinum as well as silver? 

Mr. FLETCHER. If we disagree to the committee amend- 
ment, it will have the same effect. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think it will be quite the same, be- 
cause there are two rates in the paragraph which the com- 
mittee strikes out and inserts one instead of two. 

Yes; 1 think the same thing will be accomplished by dis- 
agreeing to the committee amendment. It will leave platinum 
at a higher rate than silverware. I do not think anybody claims 
there is any platinum-plated ware in the kitchen, but when 
we say “ You are taxing the kitchen,” the answer comes back, 
“Is there any platinumware in the kitchen?” Nobody said so, 
and yet it is assumed that is the argument we are making, when 
as a matter of fact there is plenty of silverware in the kitchen 
and in the hospital and nobody dare deny it. These are the 
people we are going to hit by increasing the tariff for no reason 
whatever, as has been suggested by the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Sackett], and the only reason is that we want 
to get the money from this kind of people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 79, line 19, after the 
words “provided for” to insert “and crochet needles or 
hooks ”; in line 20, after the word “ needles,” to strike out “ and 
crochet needles or hooks”; and on page 80, line 2, before the 
words “ad valorem,” to strike out “50 per cent” and insert 
“45 per cent,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


The clerk will report the next 


Par. 343. Needles for knitting, sewing, shoe, or embroidery machines 
of every description, not specially provided for, and crochet needles or 
hooks, $1.15 per thousand and 40 per cent ad valorem; spring-beard 
needles, $1.50 per thousand and 50 per cent ad valorem; latch needles, 
$2 per thousand and 60 per cent ad valorem; tape, knitting, and all 
other needles, not specially provided for, bodkins of metal, and needle 
cases or needle books furnished with assortments of needles or com- 
binations of needles and other articles, 45 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 80, line 7, after the words 
“per cent of,” to strike out “tungsten, molybdenum, or” and 
insert “tungsten or molybdenum, or more than three-tenths of 
1 per cent of,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 344. Cylindrical steel rolls, ground and polished, valued at 25 
cents per pound or over, 25 per cent ad valorem; any of the foregoing 
containing more than one-tenth of 1 per cent of vanadium, or more 
than two-tenths of 1 per cent of tungsten or molybdenum, or more than 
three-tenths of 1 per cent of chromium, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I would like to have a brief 
explanation of just what the amendment does before we vote 
on it. 
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Mr. SMOOT. It does not change tungsten or molybdenum, but 
it brings chromium in as it is under three previous amendments 
agreed to. It is following out the policy of the amendments 
which have already been agreed to. It relates to tungsten or 
molybdenum containing more than three-tenths of 1 per cent 
of chromium. It only applies to chromium. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand it, it is a reduction from 
the House rate; but how does it compare with the present law? 
Mr. SMOOT. By increasing the limit it decreases the rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I would like to have 
a little explanation as to why chromium should be discriminated 
against in this manner. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the only thing is that chromium is 
being used a great deal more than tungsten and molybdenum. 
This is a reduction. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; on a content of more than three-tenths of 
1 per cent of chromium. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is the point I am making— 
that if it contains less than three-tenths of 1 per cent it does not 
become subject to this duty, while other metals do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this provision has been car- 
ried all along as to tungsten and molybdenum. It has not been 
carried as to chromium. The effect is that the House provision 
has added chromium, which is used in the manufacture of what 
is called stainless or rustless steel, so we can not effect the 
inclusion of chromium in this amendment, because it is a House 
provision that has not been changed by the Senate committee. 
I think we might as well agree to the amendment as to tungsten 
and molybdenum, and when we come to individual amendments 
from the floor, then if we desire to exclude chromium we may 
do it; but we can not reach it now. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We are now acting on the Senate 
committee amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But that does not affect the chromium. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; it provides that if it con- 
tains more than three-tenths of 1 per cent of chromium it then 
becomes subject to the duty, whereas if it contains more than 
two-tenths of tungsten or molybdenum it is subject to the duty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It changes the relation of the chromium 
content, but it does not change the rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The reason is that chromium is not 
quite so rare as tungsten and molybdenum and is more exten- 
sively used. That is to say, if it were two-tenths instead of 
three-tenths of 1 per cent, there would be a little heavier burden 
put upon the steel manufacturer. In other words, this is an- 
other amendment to relieve the manufacturer of steel from a 
burden to which he would otherwise be subjected. It is in line 
with the policy which was controlling in the imposition of the 
duty on gypsum, on mica, on china clay, and which induced 
putting manganese upon the free list, and so on all the way 
down. It % for the purpose of giving further relief to the 
manufacturer of steel products. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I suggest that if the Sena- 
tor desires to reach the point he makes, he should move to strike 
out of the committee amendment “ more than three-tenths of 1 
per cent.” That would leave the two-tenths of 1 per cent 
applying to tungsten and molybdenum and chromium. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I move to amend the committee 
amendment by striking out the words “or more than three- 
tenths of 1 per cent of.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 349, on page 81, line 
21, before the words “ad valorem,” to strike out “45 per cent” 
and insert “55 per cent,” so as to read: 

Metal trouser buttons (except steel) and nickel bar buttons, one- 
twelfth of 1 cent per line per gross; steel trouser buttons, one-fourth of 
1 cent per line per gross; buttons of metal, not specially provided for, 
three-fourths of 1 cent per line per gross; and in addition thereto, on 
all the foregoing, 15 per cent ad valorem; metal buttons embossed with 
a design, device, pattern, or lettering, 55 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 350, on page 82, 
line 1, after the word “ and,” to strike out “ brass, copper, iron, 
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steel, or other base metal pins, with” and insert “pins with,” 
so as to read: 


Pins with solid heads, without ornamentation, including hair, safety, 
hat, bonnet, and shawl pins; and pins with heads of glass, paste, or 
fusible enamel. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
proposed change? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will notice the paragraph, in 
lines 4, 5, and 6 there have been inserted the words “if of iron 
or steel, 60 per cent ad valorem; if of other base metal, 45 per 
cent ad valorem.” 

If the Senator has followed the testimony, he will recall that 
“pins with solid heads without ornamentation, including hair, 
safety, hat, bonnet, and shawl pins,” are imported into the 
United States in great quantities. The testimony shows that a 
great part, indeed most of the industry, which is largely located 
in Connecticut, is at a standstill and is to-day losing money. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This is a proposed increase in the tariff on 
pins, including steel pins and all sorts of pins, from 35 per 
cent to 60 per cent. That is what the effect of it will be. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the effect of the amendment; but, in 
view of the importations and the condition of the industry as 
disclosed by the testimony, the committee thought that the 
change in this item ought to be made. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator from Utah a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. The statistics show that all imports of 
pins amount to only $286,000, while the production is $4,600,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
amendment. 

The CHier CierK. On page 82, line 4, the committee pro- 
poses, after the word “ jewelry,” to strike out “35 per cent ad 
valorem ” and insert “if of iron or steel, 60 per cent ad valorem; 
if of other base metal, 45 per cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 


Mr. President, what is the reason for that 


clerk will state the next 


All the foregoing not plated with gold or silver, and not commonly 
known as jewelry, if of iron or steel, 60 per cent ad valorem ; if of other 
base metal, 45 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. I presume the vote on this amendment will be 
the same as on that preceding. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 82, line 7, after “Par. 
351,” to strike out “ Pens, not specially provided for, of plain or 
carbon steel, 15 cents per gross; wholly or in part of other metal, 
18 cents per gross” and insert “ Pens, metallic, not specially 
provided for, 15 cents per gross,” so as to make the paragraph 
read : 


Par. 351. Pens, metallic, not specially provided for, 15 cents per gross; 
any of the foregoing with nib and barrel in one piece, 20 cents per 
gross, 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to para- 
graph 351 of the bill, which, in effect, if agreed to, will restore 
the rate fixed in the present law, which is on pens, metallic, not 
specially provided for, 12 cents per gross. 

I have offered the amendment because I see absolutely no justi- 
fication or reason for an increase in the duty. If anything, if 
we are to be guided by experience, there ought to be a reduction 
in the tariff duty, because imports during the last 10 years have 
decreased from 30 per cent of the entire consumption of the 
country down to 20 per cent. As to the exports of this particular 
commodity, during 1928, the last year for which figures are 
available, the exports were 19 per cent of our domestic produc- 
tion, which is an increase from about 10—10 years ago—to 19 
per cent in 1928. So it seems to me a case is made out for a 
reduction rather than for an increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate proposed in the Senate committee 
amendment is a reduction. 

Mr. WAGNER. Oh, no; the Senate committee amendment is 
an increase over the rate in the present law, which is 12 cents. 
It is, however, a reduction from the rate fixed in the bill as it 
came from the House. 
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Mr. SMOOT. That is what I thought the Senator from New 
York meant. 

Mr. WAGNER. My amendment now is to reduce the duty 
to the rate which now prevails under the act of 1922. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the manufacturers of pens made a 
very good case. I am quite sure of that; but the committee 
provided that they should have only 15 cents per gross, striking 
out the language “ wholly or in part of other metal 18 cents 
per gross,” so that the duty would be 15 cents per gross. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I beg to differ with the Sena- 
tor from Utah when he states that those advocating an increased 
duty made out a case which justified it. I read the hearings, 
and the fact is that there is not any actual competition to-day 
between the foreign and domestic product we are discussing 
because the foreign product, on which the committee proposes to 
raise the rate of duty, sells in our market at a higher price 
than the domestic article. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I want to understand what 
we are to vote on? I understand the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New York is to strike out “15 cents” in line 10 and 
insert “ 12 cents.” 

Mr. WAGNER. My amendment proposes to strike out “15 
cents” as a duty and insert “12 cents,” which is the rate pro- 
vided by the present law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The latter part of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York is not in order at this 
time. 

Mr. WAGNER. I withdraw the latter part of it. I under- 
stand that under the unanimous-consent agreement it can not 
be offered now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the portion 
of the amendment of the Senator from New York which is in 
order. 

The Cuter CLierK. In the committee amendment on page 82, 
line 10, after the word “ for,” it is proposed to strike out “15” 
and insert “12,” so as to read: 


Pens, metallic, not specially provided for, 12 cents per gross. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 82, paragraph 352, in line 12, 
after the word “ other,” it is proposed to strike out “ drill bits” 
and insert “ drills,” so as to read: 


Par. 352. Twist and other drills, reamers, milling cutters, taps, dies, 
die heads, and metal-cutting tools of all descriptions, and cutting edges 
or parts for use in such tools, composed of steel or substitutes for steel, 
all the foregoing, not specially provided for, 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the chairman of the 
committee please explain that amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment is simply to correct the lan- 
guage and make it what it ought to be. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thought that was probably the case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. The next amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerk. On page 82, in paragraph 352, line 18, after 
the words “per cent of,” it is proposed to strike out “ tung- 
sten, molybdenum, or,’ and insert “tungsten or nrolybdenum, or 
more than three-tenths of 1 per cent of,” so as to read: 


If containing more than one-tenth of 1 per cent of vanadium, or 
more than two-tenths of 1 per cent of tungsten or molybdenum, or more 
than three-tenths of 1 per cent of chromium, 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, that is quite like 
the provision on the other page. I move to amend the committee 
amendment by striking out the words “or more than three- 
tenths of 1 per cent of.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Montana to the amend- 
nrent reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

My. SMOOT. Mr. President, the attention of the committee 
has been called to certain amendments which are necessary in 
this paragraph, and I desire now to offer them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator fronr Utah on behalf of the committee will be stated. 

The Cuter CLterK. On page 82, after the word “ foregoing,” 
in lines 15 and 16, it is proposed to insert “if suitable for use 
in cutting metal.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. SMOOT. 
82 in line 16. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curr CLexk. On page 82, line 16, it is proposed to strike 
ata word “if” and insert the words “cutting tools of any 

ind.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The Curer Cierk. In paragraph 353, on page 83, line 3, after 
the word “instrument,” it is proposed to insert “(other than 
laboratory),” so as to read: 


I also offer an amendment to come in on page 


Electrical telegraph, telephone, signaling, radio, welding, ignition, 
wiring, therapeutic, and X-ray apparatus, instruments (other than 
laboratory), and devices. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, line 10, after the words 
“provided for,” to strike out “40 per cent,” and insert “30 per 
cent,”’ so as to read: 


All the foregoing, and parts thereof, finished or unfinished, wholly or 
in chief value of metal, and not specially provided for, 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 353, on page 83, after 
line 10, to insert: 


If any of the foregoing contains a clockwork mechanism the value 
of such mechanism shall not be included in computing the duty under 
this paragraph, but such mechanism, and parts therefor, shall be 
separately assessed under paragraph 368, 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is my purpose to ask that 
the clock and watch section go over until to-morrow because it 
is very complicated, and I think this item also had better go 
over. 

Mr. SMOOT. This amendment does not provide a rate of 
duty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The rate as fixed in paragraph 368 will, of 
course, affect this transfer, and I think we ought to consider 
both of them together. I hope the Senator will let this go over 
until we reach paragraph 368. It may not encounter any ob- 
jection. 

Mr. SMOOT. This amendment simply brings over to this 
paragraph electric clocks at a lower rate; that is all. How- 
ever, I am perfectly willing that it go over if the Senator wants 
that course pursued. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, this paragraph re- 
lates to articles of very wide use, and the aggregate value must 
be considerable. The Senate committee has recommended a 
reduction in the House rate, fixing it at 30 per cent instead of 
40 per cent, as provided in the House bill. Will the Senator 
from Utah tell us what the rate of the present law is? 

Mr. SMOOT. The wording in the present law is somewhat 
different. The rate under the present law is 30 per cent on a 
part of the articles and 40 per cent on another part. The items 
have been consolidated here at a uniform rate of 30 per cent. 
On the articles on which the rate is now 30 per cent there is no 
increase proposed, and on those on which the rate is now 40 
per cent there is a reduction. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that it reduces all to the com- 
mon level of the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a reduction from the present law in the 
case of the articles now bearing a 40 per cent duty. 

Mr. GEORGE. I may say to the Senator from Montana it is 
a reduction to the minimum rate carried by any of the articles 
under the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. The 40 per cent rate is reduced to 30 per cent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is it understood this amendment 
shall go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Kentucky desires that it 
shall go over, very well. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not object to the amendment reducing 
the rate from 40 per cent to 30 per cent. It is the new language 
which I wish to go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; let the amendment, appearing from 
lines 11 to 15, inclusive, go over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Those are the lines to which I refer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. The next amendment will be stated. 
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The next amendment was, in paragraph 354, on page 83, line 
21, after the word “ dozen,” to strike out “2 cents” and insert 
“4 cents,” so as to read: 


Par. 354. Penknives, pocketknives, clasp knives, pruning knives, bud- 
ding knives, erasers, manicure knives, and all knives, by whatever name 
known, including such as are denominatively mentioned in this act, 
which have folding or other than fixed blades or attachments, valued 
at not more than 40 cents per dozen, 4 cents each and 50 per cent ad 
valorem, 


Mr. FLETCHER. Does that mean an increase? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is an increase. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, we can not agree to these 
increases. The tariff under the present law is 1 cent; the House 
bill raised it to 2 cents and the Senate committee proposes to 
raise it to 4 cents, in addition to the 50 per cent ad valorem, 
which, of course, the House fixed in the bill and which we can 
not change as yet. 

This item covers knives that are sold by the 5-and-10-cent 
stores, the cheaper kind of knives. The amount of our produc- 
tion of these pocketknives is about $5,000,000 a year and the 
importations are about $200,000. So I do not see why there is 
any reason for increasing the tariff duty on these pocketknives 
above the rate provided by the present law, which is 1 cent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I happen to know some- 
thing about the pocketknife situation. After the war the Win- 
chester Co., which had greatly enlarged its plant during the 
war, had a very difficult time; in fact, it has paid no interest 
on its common stock or preferred stock, and has had a struggle 
to make ends meet. It went into the hardware business, and 
particularly into the pocketknife business, but found it almost 
impossible to meet the German competition. According to the 
1927 census, the production of pocketknives in this country was 
11,000,000 pieces. This is 72 per cent of the production of 1923. 
There are about 2,800 or 3,000 men employed in this industry. 

Mr. President, the imports in 1928, so far as I have been able 
to learn them, were 4,300,000 pieces, or about 40 per cent of the 
number of pieces produced in this country. Nearly 90 per cent 
of the knives imported were valued at not over 50 cents a dozen. 
It is the very cheapest grade of knife. It is a very poor grade. 


It is one which usually gives very little satisfaction to the pur- 


chaser, in any event. The boy who buys one of these very cheap 
knives, thinking he is getting a bargain, frequently finds that 
the edge will turn the first time he tries to whittle a tough stick. 
At the same time, there is a certain demand for the cheap knife. 

The exports are negligible. In the only year in which they 
are reported they were less than 1 per cent of the domestic pro- 
duction. Our friends who are opposed to the increase always 
lay stress on the amount of exports with relation to the imports. 
In this case the imports are very large. The exports are 
negligible. 

The cheapest grade of American knife intended for sale at 
10 cents each is sold by the makers at 7 cents each. This I get 
from the Senate hearings, page 514. Competing with this type 
are foreign knives the average foreign price of which in 1928 
was 2.7 cents. Such foreign goods have been termed by im- 
porters veritable junk. This is from the Senate hearings. They 
have no real value as cutlery, but they do tend to displace the 
knives made in our American factories. 

Since 1922 it is important to note that of 31 domestic knife 
manufacturers, 11 have gone out of business, being unable to 
compete with the imported article. This I find in the House 
hearings on page 2189. 

I know personally a number of manufacturers who haye had 
to go out of the business; and, although the increase is a very 
great one, it does affect the ability of manufacturers to keep 
going. It affects the ability of the men working on these knives 
to keep their trade. A very large number of them have been 
thrown out of work in the past few years, since the central 
European countries came back after the war. 

I hope very much that this increase, relatively large as it is in 
proportion, but relatively small as it is in actual amount, may be 
granted. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I just want to say that the 
importations for last year amounted to about $200,000 of value. 

Mr. BINGHAM. And they included 4,300,000 knives—nearly 
half as many knives as were made in this country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We produced $6,061,924 worth of knives. 
Forty-four per cent of the importations—44 per cent of the 
$200,000—constitutes the cheaper knives affected by this in- 
crease. Nearly $100,000 worth of imports are of these knives 
that are sold in the 5-and-10-cent stores, and if this increase is 
made they will simply be eliminated from the 5and-10-cent 
stores. It will be impossible for the American consumer to 
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purchase them. An increase of 400 per cent in the tariff, which 
this rate represents—200 per cent above the House rate, which 
was an increase of 100 per cent above the present law—seems to 
me wholly unjustified. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that in 1928 there were more than 4,000,000 
knives imported. That is 80 per cent in number of all of the 
knives under that value, and it is 44 per cent as to value. A 
good many increases have been made that I thought, perhaps, 
the American producers could get along without; but it does 
seem to me, if we are going to keep the knife business in the 
United States, that we shall have to have some kind of a rate 
that will do it. 8 

Mr. BARKLEY. The House raised the specific rate from 1 
cent to 2 cents and raised the ad valorem rate from 40 to 50 
per cent, so that you are raising it at both ends of the angle. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the House rate was 1 cent each and 50 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
average rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 
present act. 
ad valorem. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senate committee recommended 4 
cents each and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the ad valorem equivalent of the 
rates now in effect? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean the 1 cent? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The 1 cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Eighty-six per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does that include the 50 per cent ad 
valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. That includes the 50 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the Senator must be mistaken about 
that. My information is that the average for the whole para- 
graph is 104 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator asked me about knives 
valued at not more than 40 cents per dozen. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What will be the ad valorem equivalent of 
the 4-cent rate which you have put in by your amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. About 195 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, you have almost doubled 
the rate on these cheap pocket knives? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; we have doubled the specific rate of the 
House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, if the Senator is correct in his 
former answer that 86 per cent is the present equivaient ad 
valorem on these cheaper knives, then you are raising it from 
86 to 195 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Which is more than 100 per cent—almost 
125 per cent—increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is 109 per cent increase. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the figures given, showing 
the importations under the old rate of 1 cent, would indicate a 
justification for an increase; but the question is whether an in- 
crease of 100 per cent, as already provided in the House bill, 
would not be an adequate duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, with the class of goods they send 
in here for the 5-cent stores I do not think it will make a par- 
ticle of difference, not a particle of difference. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that this is a tariff of 4 cents on each knife. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly it is. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I offer an amendment to substitute for 4 
cents 1 cent, which is the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House gave 2 cents, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, before the vote is taken, this 
is a tariff of 4 cents each. The Senate committee proposes a 
tariff of 4 cents each, plus 50 per cent ad valorem, on knives 
costing not more than 40 cents a dozen. In other words, on 
a 314-cent knife the tariff is fixed at 4 cents flat, plus 50 per cent. 
The knives in the next paragraph are made dutiable at 7 cents 
each, plus 50 per cent ad valorem; and the maximum cost of 
knives thus taxable is 4% cents. In other words, knives costing 
abroad 414 cents are made dutiable at 7 cents, plus W per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. President, it is difficult to conceive how any national 
necessity or any general welfare can be promoted by any such 
exorbitant tax as that upon these cheap products that are sold 
in every 5-and-10-cent store, perhaps, in the country. 


I am mistaken as to the ad valorem—the 


I should say, that is the rate under the 
The House made it 2 cents each and 50 per cent 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Kentucky to the amendment of 
the committee, which will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 83, line 21, it is proposed to strike 
out “4 cents” and insert “1 cent.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, from the importations which are 
coming in and the percentages here, will not the Senator allow 
the rate to remain at the House rate of 2 cents, instead of 4, as 
proposed by the Senate committee? Let us take the House 
rates, because if there is anything in the whole bill that needs 
at least a slight increase in the tariff it is these knives. 

The Senate committee increased the rate from 2 cents to 4 
cents. Why does not the Senator allow the House rate to stand, 
and disagree to the Senate committée amendment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senate agrees to the House rate, that 
is the end of it. If we agree to a 1-cent rate, the adjustment 
as between 1 and 2 cents is in conference; and I am not con- 
vineed that there ought to be any increase at all in this rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not with the amount of importations? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amount of importations is infinitesimal 
compared to our own domestic production. There are $200,000 
worth coming in altogether; and nearly half of them are these 
cheap knives on which you are now levying a tariff, according 
to your own statement, of 86 per cent, and you want to raise 
it to 195 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The 2-cent increase would be 86 per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sena- 
tor that the great difference between him and some of us over 
here is that he does not remember when he possessed his first 
pocketknife. I do not recall that I ever got a greater thrill 
than when I was able to buy my first pocketknife. Let us not 
make it so that the boys in this country can not buy a pocket- 
knife at a reasonable price; and that is what the Senator is try- 
ing to do by this enormous increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator is quite mistaken 
when he says that I can not recall the first pocketknife I had. 
I want to say to the Senator that it came from England, and 
my father brought it to me. I remember very well the first 
pocketknife I received. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Was it a Barlow? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I really am in earnest in asking 
the Senate at least to agree-to the House rates. I think they 
are justified. If there is anything in the whole bill that is jus- 
tified, they are. 

Mr. HARRISON. Why, Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Never mind. 

Mr. HARRISON. One of the greatest protectionists that ever 
lived did not advocate more than 1 cent on this matter. I refer 
to the late Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. Penrose. The only 
two gentlemen I ever knew who ever exceeded Mr. Penrose 
are the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], the Senator's 
coworker, and Mr. Grundy, both from the same State. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to say any- 
thing more about it. Do whatever you desire. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BarxK- 
LEY] to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on the next bracket, I under- 
stand that the present law is 5 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That was left by the House, and the Senate 
committee increased it to 7 cents; so that defeating the amend- 
ment now proposed will restore it to the present law. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi will 
state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did the Senator from Kentucky offer an 
amendment to the “7 cents each”? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. We have not reached that yet. 
The clerk will state the next amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 83, line 23, after the word 
“dozen,” to strike out “5 cents” and insert “7 cents,” so as 
to read: 

Valued at more than 40 and not more than 50 cents per dozen, 7 
cents each and 50 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. BARKLEY. That is an increase from the House rate 
and from the rate in the present law. 
Mr. SMOOT. It increases the rate in the present law 2 cents 


each, from 5 cents to 7 cents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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The next amendment was, on page 84, line 11, after the word 
“tweezers,” to strike out “hand forceps” and insert “ manicure 
or pedicure nippers,” so as to read: 


Manicure or pedicure nippers, and parts thereof, finished or unfin- 
ished, by whatever name known, 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator why 
hand forceps are stricken out in this amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no such thing as those any more. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is why that language is stricken out? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
tariff legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment, about nippers, is brought 
over from paragraph 361, 

Mr. HARRISON. Then this carries an increase over what 
the rate was? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is a reduction from 75 per cent to 60 
per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then the Senator has reduced it. 
gratulate the Senator on having reduced something. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator has not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 87, line 4, before the words 
“ad valorem,” to strike out “45 per cent” and insert “30 per 
cent,” so as to read: 


Par. 358. Safety razors, and safety-razor handles and frames, 10 
cents each and 30 per cent ad valorem; razors and parts thereof, fin- 
ished or unfinished, valued at less than 75 cents per dozen, 18 cents 
each ; valued at 75 cents and less than $1.50 per dozen, 25 cents each; 
valued at $1.50 and less than $3 per dozen, 30 cents each; valued at $3 
and less than $4 per dozen, 35 cents each; valued at $4 or more per 
dozen, 45 cents each; and in addition thereto, on all the foregoing, 30 
per cent ad valorem; blades for safety razors, in strips, one-half of 1 
cent each and 30 per cent ad valorem; all other, 1 cent each and 30 
per cent ad valorem, 


It is just a mistake of former framers of 


I con- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 87, line 17, before the words 
“ad valorem,” to strike out “70 per cent” and insert “45 per 
cent,” and in line 21, before the words “ad valorem,” to strike 
out “60 per cent” and insert “35 per cent,” so as to read: 


Par. 359. Surgical instruments, and parts thereof, including hypo- 
dermic needles, hypodermic syringes, and forceps, composed wholly or in 
part of iron, steel, copper, brass, nickel, aluminum, or other metal, 
finished or unfinished, 45 per cent ad valorem; dental instruments, and 
parts thereof, including hypodermic needles, hypodermic syringes, and 
forceps, wholly or in part of iron, steel, copper, brass, nickel, aluminum, 
or other metal, finished or unfinished, 85 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, line 3, before the word 
“laboratory,” to strike out “ Philosophical, scientific, and” and 
insert “ Scientific and”; in line 5, after the word “ including,” to 
strike out “ drawing, surveying” and insert “ surveying.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on line 9, to strike out “ valorem” 
and to insert “valorem; drawing instruments, and parts 
thereof, 60 per cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 


Par. 360. Scientific and laboratory instruments, apparatus, utensils, 
appliances (including surveying and mathematical instruments), and 
parts thereof, wholly or in chief value of metal, and not plated with 
gold, silver, or platinum, finished or unfinished, not specially provided 
for, 40 per cent ad valorem; drawing instruments, and parts thereof, 
60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BARKLEY. It seems that the effect of those two amend- 
ments is to take surveying instruments 

Mr. SMOOT. The effect of it is to increase the drawing in- 
struments from 40 to 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the reason for this increase? Those 
are instruments used largely by students and by architects. 

Mr, SMOOT. The only remaining domestic producer re- 
quested a separate paragraph for drawing instruments with 
stepped compound rates, resulting in an increase of about 110 per 
cent equivalent ad valorem. Yearly imports since 1923 have 
been from six to ten times as great as domestic production. The 
domestic-made drawing instruments are of the highest grade pro- 
curable, whereas most of the imports are of inferior quality, sell- 
ing usually at about half the price of domestic goods in the 
United States market. 

In other words, the yearly imports are from six to ten times 
as great as the domestic production, and if we are going to have 
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this industry in this country, it seems this is one amendment 
that ought to be agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We have no objection to that increase. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 88, line 17, after the word 
“nippers,” to strike out “of all kinds.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 19, after the word “ unfin- 
ished,” to strike out “ valued at not more than $2 per dozen, 10 
cents each and 60 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than $2 
per dozen, 20 cents each and 60 per cent” and insert “75 per 
cent,” so as to read: 


Par. 361. Slip-joint pliers, 60 per cent ad valorem; other pliers, 
pincers, and nippers, and hinged hand tools for holding and splicing wire, 
finished or unfinished, 75 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I want to offer an amendment there. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the reduction from the House rate, but 
it is an increase from the rate in the present law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is an increase from 60 per cent to 75 per 
cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The rate in the present law is a straight 60 
per cent without any specific. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And the committee eliminates these com- 
bined rates and fixes the rate at 75. 

Mr. SMOOT. That-is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why is there any need for an increase at all 
on the pliers and pincers? 

Mr. SMOOT. The equivalent ad valorem duty corresponding 
to the rates in H. R. 2667 would be, roughly, 135 per cent for the 
bracket below $2 and 125 per cent for the bracket above $2: 

In 1927 imports amounted to about 13 per cent in value of 
the estimated domestic production, which was about $2,000,000. 
Imports of the cheaper pliers come from Germany, and while 
these are sometimes sold by importers just under the prices of 
domestic tools of similar pattern, invoices indicate that they 
ean in many cases be sold for one-half or one-third of domestic 
prices. Such goods are bought as low as 8 cents each in Ger- 
many, the cheapest domestic pliers being sold at about 44 cents 
each. In such cases the finish of the imported goods may be 
not entirely comparable to that of the domestic, however. In 
addition to these cheap pliers there is also a class of high-grade 
pliers imported from Sweden, which in 1928 made up about 3 
per cent in number and 17 per cent in value of the total im- 
ports. These pliers do not undersell the domestic product. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
whether the provision carried in this paragraph requiring that 
these instruments shall all be stamped with the name of the 
maker and the country from which they come is in the present 
law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is the present law, and it is a pro- 
vision in this paragraph. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It seems that the amount of our domestic 
production has ranged since 1922 from $2,100,000 worth up to 
$2,600,000 worth in 1923, and that in 1927 it was the same figure 
as in 1922—that is, $2,100,000—and that imports amount to in 
the neighborhood of 10 per cent of that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The importation of pliers is concentrated in 
the riveted-joint type. Domestic producers estimate their pro- 
duction in 1928 at about $2,500,000 each of the slip and riveted 
joint types. About half of the latter, reported as being valued 
at about $600,000, compete with the low-priced foreign pliers. 
In 1928 imports amounted to about 1,840,000 pair, of an average 
value of 14.4 cents each. Comparable samples and prices sub- 
mitted by domestic makers indicate that the foreign prices are 
from one-third to one-seventh of those of the domestic product. 

Mr. BARKLEY. These pliers, especially the cheaper type, 
are largely used by people in the country, on the farms. They 
are regarded as in the nature of agricultural implements. Why 
increase the price of these articles to the users of them out 
through the country? There is no question but that they are 
largely used in the rural districts. Inasmuch as this session of 
Congress was called to grant farm relief, and the promise was 
made that increases would not be made upon articles pur- 
chased by agricultural sections, but that they would be relieved 
from higher prices, why increase this rate, even to those in 
the cities, where these pliers are used by the average house* 
holder who buys a pair of these pliers or pincers for use on his 
automobile, or any use he may have for it around the house? 

Mr. SMOOT. I feel that, just as surely as I live, this in- 
crease on that class of pliers will never affect the retail price 
of the articles to the farmer in any way, shape, or form, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have heard the statement made over and 
over again during the consideration of the tariff that the in- 
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crease in the tariff is not going to increase the price, and I 
can not reconcile that reiteration with the known economic 
facts connected with the protective rates generally assessed. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator never heard me make that state- 
ment until this moment. I know about what they make on 
these pliers imported into this country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The statement has been made. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know this is one of the items on which there 
is a big retail profit made, and I feel just as sure as I live that 
- rate here fixed will not increase the retail price of these 
pliers. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Is it not a fact that the manufacturers 
of these pliers have some combination among themselves? I 
take it they must have, for the reason that it is shown that 
the specimen of pliers that is on the table in the Senate Cham- 
ber was made in Germany and cost 13 cents, and the selling 
price in this country is 59 cents, an increase of 390 per cent, I 
believe. A condition like that could not obtain unless there 
were some combination to control the prices of pliers in this 
country, and I have no doubt that that is a fact, and that the 
result of the increases of the tariff will be to allow added 
profits to those who are now controlling prices, probably un- 
lawfully. They are not only violating the law, but they will 
be allowed to lift the price still higher. 

: Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah yield 
o me? 
Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 


Mr. REED. I hold in my hand the pair of pliers about which 
the Senator speaks. The invoice value of those pliers in Ger- 
many is 13 cents. To get them over to the United States, pay- 
ing the present duty of 60 per cent, costs 8.8 cents. Those pliers 
cost, duty paid, landed here, 21.8 cents. This particular pair of 
pliers was bought from one of the chain stores. The retail 
price was 59 cents. 

To the man in Germany who made the pliers, to the steam- 
ship company which brought them over, to the United States 
Government as duty, 21 cents was paid, in the aggregate. To 
the person who peddled them in New York City, who had no 
further expense than that, went a profit of 38 cents, as against 
21 cents to the people who produced them. If we were to raise 
the duty, as is provided in the Senate committee bill, it would 
make an additional cost of approximately 2 cents to the chain 
store that bought them. Their profit then would be 36 cents 
on that pair of pliers, instead of 38 cents. To them it would 
raise the price. To the Senator and to me, who buy the pliers 
in the shop, there would be no change in the price. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the only possible way of 
explaining a situation like that is the fact that the pliers 
dealers, the manufacturers, and the importer, have fixed the 
price of these pliers, and it is unlawful combination, of course; 
but the present administration and the past administrations 
for a number of years have not prosecuted violators of our anti- 
combination and antitrust laws, and the result is that the manu- 
facturers have gone in with these people and have fixed the 
price, and that is why these prices are kept up in the way they 
are kept up. 

We know perfectly well, if the Senator will permit me to add 
just another word, that if the importers made that enormous 
profit, then unless there was sOme agreement of some kind the 
foreign-made goods would take the entire market. 

Mr. REED. I do not know what combination the importers 
may bein. I do not know of any evidence that they are in any 
combination. But the plain fact is that they, who are getting 
150 per cent on their money here, are objecting to a profit of 
about 5 per cent for the American manufacturer, and appar- 
ently, in view of the action of the Senate in recent days, they 
are complaining with success. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, day after day we hear the 
argument that the manufacturers can not get along with the 
prices they are getting and therefore they want a tariff to raise 
prices. Coupled with that statement is another one that it will 
not make any difference to the consumer. At the same time, upon 
the table in the corner of the Chamber where the display of 
various articles is located there is shown a difference in prices 
that demonstrates the falsity of the argument. If it is desired 
to send a collection box out to the farmers and have them con- 
tribute to the manufacturers, why not properly label it anyway? 

Then, again, we are told, “‘ Unless you do increase the tariff 
the factories will not run, and unless they run they will not buy 
the products of the farmer.” Let me ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania this question, and let him answer it now or to- 
morrow, as he pleases. What difference does it make to the 
producer of wheat in dollars and cents whether his wheat is 
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sold in Liverpool or in Pittsburgh if it brings exactly the same 
price to the farmer in either case? 

Mr. REED. As to his wheat, it probably would make no 
difference except for the freight which may be deducted from 
his Liverpool price, though I do not know about that. But as 
to his dairy products, his butter, his milk, and his cream 

Mr. NORBECK. As to one-fourth of his products, that is 
correct ; but as to the other three-fourths, what difference does 
it make? 

Mr. REED. If he gets the same price in Liverpool that he 
does here, possibly it makes no difference. 

Mr. NORBECK. Does it make any difference in dollars and 
cents whether the pliers are made in Liverpool or Pittsburgh? 

Mr. REED. As to one-fourth of his products, obviously it 
does, 

Mr. NORBECK. 
are agreed. 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President; we are not agreed, because 
the Senator did not let me finish. 

Mr. NORBECK. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. REED. I think experience has shown that in periods of 
industrial depression the price of farm products has gone down. 
We are having disturbing symptoms in the market to-day. We 
see the prices of stocks crashing as they have not in the lifetime 
of any of us. We have seen grain prices go down, too, sympa- 
thetically. That is certainly not helping the farmer. {ff we 
keep on as we are going, and it seems to me the present actions 
of the Senate are helping us to go, we are going to be in a pool 
of common misery. I do not want to see the farmer there, and 
I do not want to see industry there; but certainly the Senate 
has been doing its best to put us there. 

Mr. NORBECK. I thank the Senator for the comment and 
call attention to the outstanding fact that the farmer has to 
sell three-fourths of his products in competition with the cheap 
labor in the world while the manufacturer complains because 2 
or 3 per cent of the manufactured goods sold in the domestic 
market comes from foreign lands. He gets the high American 
prices for more than 97 per cent of his goods. Only one-fourth 
of the farmer’s products are sold on an American basis. That 
is the difference between the manufacturer and the farmer. The 
cotton and the wheat farmer are in the same situation. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. NORBECK. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I want to inquire of the Senator, in reference to 
the question which he asked the Senator from Pennsylvania as 
to the difference it makes in dollars and cents. Here is the 
difficulty as I see it. If we in any way destroy the purchasing 
power of the home market so that wheat can not be purchased 
in the same degree that it has been, the price here of wheat will 
go down, and the farmer can not depend very much upon the 
Liverpool price, for if he increases the difference there the price 
will go down. Is not that logical? 

Mr. NORBECK. That is on the assumption that the Ameri- 
ean factory will shut down and no other factory will operate 
in its place. I am going on the assumption that the farmer 
buys a certain amount of manufactured goods, and if the farmer 
is denied the American price for his product and is compelled 
to sell it at the world price, which is a lower price, then it is 
to his advantage to buy in the world market, and that applies 
to 75 per cent of his market. 

Mr. FESS. The difficulty would be that while he would buy 
in the world market he would not have anything with which 
to buy. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator ignores the fact that we are 
selling our wheat and operating on the European basis to-day 
and not on the American basis. 

Mr. FESS. What I understood the Senator to do was to 
minimize the argument that the home market means anything to 
him. It seems to me if we destroy the home market by scuttling 
the American manufacturer who employs labor and who in turn 
buys the product of the farmer we are hurting ourselves and 
not helping our farmers. 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; I will admit that the present tariff 
law is helpful to 25 per cent of the farmers, but we have got 
to be shown that the other 75 per cent profit by the tariff— 
that is, from a dollar-and-cents standpoint. Of course, we like 
to see our country develop or population increase. We like to 
see our labor employed and well employed. We like to use 
American goods instead of foreign goods, but the rule is a 
hard one that says to the American farmer, “you must sell 
your staples at the low world price, but you must buy your 
supplies in the domestic market where high prices prevail on 
account of tariff and monopolistic control,” 


But as to three-fourths, it does not. We 
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We are again being scared by the fact that a business depres- 
sion is coming on; disaster will overtake us. Have we for- 
gotten that we have a Republican tariff law at the present 
time? Or, is somebody going to admit that that is not in- 
surance against disaster? If the present law is not effective, 
can we improve the situation by putting an additional burden 
upon the farmer and the laboring man, in order to give the 
American manufacturer an embargo? Why should the Ameri- 
can farmers support this further greed of the manufacturer? 
Why not pass some of this much-boasted prosperity around? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment which the clerk will report. 

The LeeistAtive CLERK. On page 88, line 19, the committee 
proposes to strike out the words “ valued at not more than $2 
per dozen, 10 cents each, and 60 per cent ad valorem; valued 
at more than $2 per dozen, 20 cents each and 60 per cent,” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ 75 per cent,” so as to read: 


oO 

Slip joint pliers, 60 per cent ad valorem; other pliers, pincers, and 
nippers, and hinged band tools for holding and splicing wire, finished 
or unfinished, 75 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. BARKLEY, I move to amend that by striking out in 
line 21 “75” and inserting in lieu thereof “‘ 60.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky to the amendment 
of the committee. [Putting the question.] The noes seem to 
have it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let us have a division. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A division is requested. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, we are considering an impor- 
tant amendment with only a few Senators present. Therefore 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fess 
Ashurst Fletcher 
Barkley Frazier 
Bingham George 
Black Gillett 
Blaine Glass 
Blease Goff 
Borah Goldsborough 
Bratton Greene 
Brock Hale 
Brookhart Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Caraway Hastings 
Connally Hatfield 
Couzens Hawes 
Cutting Hayden 
Deneen Hebert 
Dill Heflin 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-one Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator fronr Kentucky to the amend- 
ment of the committee, which the clerk will report. 

The LrcisLaATive CLERK. On page 88, line 21, the Senator 
from Kentucky moves to strike out “75” and insert in lieu 
thereof “60,” so as to read: 


Par, 361. Slip joint pliers, 60 per cent ad valorem; other pliers, 
pincers, and nippers, and hinged hand tools for holding and splicing 
wire, finished or unfinished, 60 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That all 
articles specified in this paragraph, when imported, shall have the name 
of the maker or purchaser and beneath the same the name of the coun- 
try of origin die sunk conspicuously and indelibly on the outside of 
the joint. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the next amend- 
ment of the committee, which will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 89, after line 12, to strike 
out: 

Par. 364. Muzzle-loading muskets, shotguns, rifles, and parts thereof, 
25 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 89, after line 14, to insert: 


Par, 364. Bells (except church bells and carillons), finished or unfin- 
ished, and parts thereof, 70 per cent ad valorem. 


.» Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee concerning this amendment. My in- 
formation is that the manufacture of these bells in this country 
does not produce the same kind of bell that is produced abroad. 
I should like to ask the Senator from Utah if that information 
is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
carillon bells. 


Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 
La Follette 
McKellar 
MeNary 
Norbeck 
Norris 

ye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 


Sackett 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


I think the Senator is asking me about the 
They are not involved in this paragraph. They 
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have been transferred to another paragraph that we will come 
to later. This paragraph applies only to doorbells, bicycle bells, 
and small bells of that character. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Carillon bells will be found on page 234 of the bill. I should 
like briefly to call the attention of the Senator now to that pro- 
vision in the bill. When we reach it I have an amendment 
that I am going to offer. I think it is an important proposition. 
If Senators have been getting letters from churches, schools, 
and universities in regard to carillon bells, they may be of the 
opinion that the particular provision under consideration now, 
paragraph 864, has something to do with them; but it has not. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That was the impression I was under. 
I simply wanted to make certain that this paragraph did not in 
any wise affect paragraph 1541, section (c). 

Mr. NORRIS. That is on page 234, subsection (c) of para- 
graph 1541. 

Since the question is up—I have been carrying this amend- 
ment in my pocket for some time—I think probably I had better 
have it printed as an amendment and lie on the table, so that it 
will come up at that time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have undertaken in this amendment to 
amend the committee amendment and add a provision that I 
think will meet the case. I hope Senators will not forget it, 
because, while it is relatively unimportant, it is one of the in- 
defensible things in this bill, in my judgment, that we should 
levy a tariff on carillon bells, which, I think, is a tax upon 
religion, upon civilization, and upon education; and I shall 
endeavor to show it when we get to that paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 89, line 18, to strike out 
“Double or single barreled breech-loading and repeating shot- 
guns” and insert “ Shotguns,” so as to read: 


Par. 365. Shotguns, rifles, and combination shotguns and rifles, valued 
at not more than $5 each, $1.50 each; valued at more than $5 and not 
more than $10 each, $4 each— 


And so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the amendments made 
by the committee in paragraph 365 be rejected. 

Mr. REED. Not the first one. That is merely a simplifica- 
tion of language. 

Mr. SMOOT. I mean the rates. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the first amend- 
ment, which will be stated. 

Mr. REED. That is only a simplification of the language. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 89, line 18, it is proposed 
to strike out “Double or single barreled breech-loading and 
repeating shotguns” and insert “ Shotguns.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, do I under- 
stand that the Finance Committee lowered the rates on all of 
these guns? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; “valued at more than $10 and not more 
than $25” has been changed to “ valued at more than $10 and 
not more than $17.50”; so that would be an increase in rates. 
If we disagree to the Senate committee amendments, it will 
restore the present law and it will be a decrease from the 
Senate committee amendments, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the House bill retain 
the present law or increase the rates of the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. The House rates are practically the same as 
those of the present law; but the increase comes about by lower- 
ing the value of the brackets. It has been decided, I think, 
that the best way to reach it all around is to take the House 
bill, which is virtually the existing law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So the effect of the rejection 
of the Senate committee amendments would be to restore the 
House bill, which the Senator thinks is present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
could not be changed at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. We could disagree to the Senate com- 
mittee amendments, and that is all I ask. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I am just informed that the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. K1rne]—who, I understand, is 
better and may be back to-morrow or the next day—desired to 
have this shotgun section go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know what the junior Senator from Utah 
wants, and I am asking just what he wishes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to inquire a little bit about this 
- before we act on it. 


In any event, the House bill 
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The claim was made before the subcommittee by the Reming- 
ton people that the Browning people, operating under a patent 
which had expired, had moved their operations in effect to 
Europe, and they are now making these guns in Europe and 
importing them into the United States in competition with the 
Remington people under circumstances that are not altogether 
satisfactory; and the claim is made, even, that they are not 
altogether ethical. I should like to have an explanation of that 
feature of this competition between the Browning people and 
the Remington people before I vote on these amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
that information? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not certain whether he has or not. 
The request for a postponement did not come to me. The Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] stated that the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine] had requested that this go over. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, as I understand, the senior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] is in agreement with or is at 
least proposing the same change that the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine] desires. 

Mr. SMOOT. The same identical thing—exactly the same 
thing. I have talked with my colleague about it. 

Mr. GEORGE. With the understanding that he shall have a 
right to have a reconsideration if there is any difference of 
opinion, I shall not ask that the matter go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly; if there is any difference of 
opinion, it shall be reconsidered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to ask further whether there 
is any justification for the claim made by the Remington people 
that the Browning people are doing what I indicated a moment 


ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is the first intimation I 
ever had of anything of the kind; and I know that the Brown- 
ing people are as honorable men as there are anywhere iu the 
world. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I know nothing at all about them; but the 
claim was made that the Browning people, with their head- 
quarters in Utah, were importing, through the Gulf of Mexico, 
these guns manufactured in Europe in a plant in which they 
are interested, and to which, I am informed, they sold a patent 
right which they enjoyed under the American Government. 
My facts may not be very clear, but that is the impression I 
obtained from representations made to me at the time of the 
hearings before the subcommittee. I should like to have that 
cleared up if there is any foundation for that asserticn. A 
represeltative of the Remington people did make that state- 
ment to me in person. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the first time I ever heard of it; and I 
want to say to the Senator now that if my colleague wants this 
matter reconsidered it will be reopened without a doubt; or, if 
the Senator from Kentucky desires it, it can be reopened. 

Mr. BARKLEY. With that understanding, I am willing to 
have the matter acted upon. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, I think I may be able 
to clear up the inquiry that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BarRKLeY] has made. 

I will state that I have been in conference with the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] on this matter. The junior 
Senator from Utah is thoroughly in accord with the suggestion 
of the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] that this rate be 
put back to the rate of the Fordney-McCumber bill. 

So far as a conspiracy on the part of the Brownings, or any- 
thing of that kind, is concerned, I will say for the inforination 
of the Senator that at one time the Remington people paid the 
Brownings a royalty on these guns. At the expiration of the 
patent the Remington people took the position that they no 
longer had to pay the royalty. They had, I think, a contract 
for making the guns in this country. The Brownings haa sold 
their European patent to some gun factory in Belgium. At the 
expiration of the patent in this country the Remington people 
continued to make the guns themselves, but ceased paying the 
royalty; and the Browning people at that time commenced to 
import the gun, which they had a perfect right to do; and 
there is no controversy at all on that point. The junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. K1ine] is thoroughly in accord with this and 
agreed with me that the rates should be put back to the 
present ones. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will state to the Senator that my general 
position, of course, is in line with that; but I did desire to know 
whether it was true that some alleged American manufacturers 
of shotguns have transferred their operations to Europe, and 
are taking advantage of that situation in order to bring a 
product into this country in competition with other legitimate 
factories. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. No. On the other hand, I may say 
that the tariff is now so high that the Browning gun, identical 
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with the Remington gun, has to sell in this country at a price 
that is quite a little higher. It sells on its reputation. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, as I understand the Senator 
from Idaho, then, this competition did not result in underselling 
the American market. They were getting a better price than 
the Americans were getting for their guns, and that was the 
basis for asking for a tariff increase. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, am I correct in thinking 
that the item in which the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
is interested is the amendment on page 89, lines 23 and 24, 
relating to guns valued at more than $17.50 and not more than 
$25, and does not relate to the higher-priced sporting guns valued 
at more than $50 each. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. The only item we were interested 
in was the elimination of the $17.50. Most of the importations 
come in that class. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Would the Senator have any objection to 
leaving in the committee amendment at the bottom of page 89, 
the last line, which strikes out the words “ $25 each, $10 each” 
and says, “valued at more than $25 and not more than $50 
each, $10 each,” that being the same rate as in the bill; and 
then, on the next page, “ valued at more than $50 each, 20 per 
cent ad valorem’? This relates to the very high-priced fancy 
guns that are imported for a few wealthy sportsmen, who, in 
my opinion, do not need to buy their guns at any cheaper rate, 
and we ought to give to the American manufacturer who has 
workmen who can make these very high-priced guns the ad- 
yantage of the amount asked for in that line. Is there any 
objection on the part of the Senator from Idaho to that? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I have no objection whatever. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will restate the pending 
amendment, the other amendments having been discussed. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 89, line 18, it is proposed 
to strike out “double or single barreled breech-loading and re- 
peating shotguns” and insert “ shotguns.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr, President, now may I ask the Senator 
from Utah why this change of front upon the part of the ma- 
jority members of the committee? Why did the committee rec- 
ommend these amendments, and now retrace their steps? There 
is so much mystery about this whole thing now that I do not 
understand it, 

Mr. SMOOT. There need not be any mystery about it. 

Mr. HARRISON, There may not be. 

Mr. SMOOT. A showing was made after the action was taken 
which demonstrated beyond a question of a doubt that Brown- 
ing’s contentions in this matter were correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is, that he ought to be permitted to 
make his guns abroad and sell them over here cheaper than the 
Remington people, making the same guns, charge? Is that the 
idea? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. 
$2.89 more for it. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
tor from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The viewpoint: is this: The Browning gun 
is made now by a company in Belgium. It is not Mr. Browning 
who is making it; they are using his patent. It comes in the 
bracket between $10 and $25. The amendment was made there 
in order to cut out the Browning gun which falls in a higher 
rate. That was the object of the amendment. At the time the 
committee acted upon it I was opposed to it, and I am quite sure 
that the evidence we have received since that justifies that con- 
clusion. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
ceived since then? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the committee received any. As 
far as I am concerned, I was told that those guns could not 
possibly be brought in here under this rate. 

Mr. HARRISON. As I understand the Senator’s position, 
he has been against this increase all the time on that kind of a 
gun? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
Browning gun? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. And the committee did not agree with him, 
consequently this amendment was written. Now, the Senator 
says some new evidence has come to light. What is it that 
has come to light since then to change the viewpoint of the 
committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
mittee. 

Mr. HARRISON. Has the majority of the committee taken 


action authorizing the chairman of the committee to retrace his 
steps? 


On the other hand, he has to get 


I wanted to get the viewpoint of the Sena- 


What is the evidence which has been re- 


And he was opposed to keeping out the 


I can not say as to the members of the com- 
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Mr. SMOOT. We did not meet, but I have spoken to the 
members of the committee, and they advised me that they would 
have no objection to it. 

Mr. HARRISON. So certain members of the committee who 
voted to put this rate in have now changed their views and 
instructed the chairman to recede? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether they have changed their 
views or not, but they simply say that they are willing that the 
present rate should stand. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask that this item may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire that the 
entire paragraph shall go over? 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask that the paragraph go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the paragraph 
will be passed over, and the Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, on the upper part of page 90 
there are a number of amendments where the words “ breech- 
loading and repeating” were stricken out. They are wholly 
unnecessary, except as it might be argued that they exclude 
automatic shotguns. It was the intention of the committee to 
improve the language by striking out those words, which date 
back to the time when there was no such thing as an automatic 
shotgun. I hope we can agree to those amendments. They will 
in no way affect the paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
ask that they go over? 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not interested in any of it. I would 
like to get more light on the proposition. The only item that 
was in dispute was between the $10 and the $25. Just let that 
go over. 

Mr. REED. That is perfectly satisfactory. We might as well 
perfect the language while we are at it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The committee proposes to amend, 


on page 90, line 3, by striking out the words “ breech-loading 
and repeating.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 90, line 5, where the com- 
mittee proposed to strike out the word “ breech-loading.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on line 10, to strike out the word 
“ breech-loading.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The other amendments will go 
over. 

The next amendment was, on page 90, line 16, after the word 
“revolving,” to strike out “and parts thereof and fittings there- 
for,” and in line 19, after the word “each,” to insert “ parts 
thereof and fittings therefor, 50 per cent ad valorem,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


Par. 366. Pistols and revolvers: Automatic, single-shot, magazine, 
or revolving, valued at not more than $4 each, $2 each; valued at 
more than $4 and not more than $8 each, $2.50 each; valued at more 
than $8 each, $3.50 each; parts thereof and fittings therefor, 50 per 
cent ad valorem; and in addition thereto, on all the foregoing, 55 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, it seems to me 
that under the bill as passed by the House parts and fittings of 
automatic, single-shot, magazine, or revolving guns were given 
the same duty as the finished product. The Senate committee 
has levied a different duty on the parts, namely, 50 per cent ad 
valorem. It has been suggested that that is not a sufficiently 
high duty for the parts. I would like to have some explanation 
as to how 50 per cent ad valorem was arrived at as the duty 
upon these parts, in view of the very heavy and excessive duty 
upon the finished pistols. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will bear in mind 
that some of those parts are worth only a cent or two, he will 
see that the duty provided by the House might run into several 
thousand per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. REED. 
the language. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But it is suggested that some 
of the parts are very valuable, and that the 50 per cent duty is 
not compensatory when we consider the very high specific duty 
upon the pistols or revolvers, which amounts to $2 upon a $4 
pistol, and $2.50 upon a $4 to $8 pistol. 

Mr. REED. The specific duty on a $4 pistol is $2, which is 
the same as the duty would be on a $4 part at 50 per cent. We 
try to make the percentage run along approximately the same 
on the parts as the specific duty plus the ad valorem on the 
completed article. 


I think that is true. 
It was in order to prevent that that we changed 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. A 50 per cent duty upon a $2 
article would be $1. 

Mr. REED. Of course, the Senator understands that there is 
an additional cumulative duty stated in the last line of the 
paragraph. It totals 105 per cent duty on the parts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I appreciate the difficulty 
the committtee had in fixing a duty upon the parts, but from 
some correspondence I have, it seems to have been unsatis- 
factory to the pistol manufacturers. 

Mr. REED. I can understand that they want a higher pro- 
tection on the parts which are brought in here to be assembled 
in this country, but at the same time we did not think there 
Was any justification for putting this tremendous specific duty 
on a part that was worth only a few cents. That is why we 
made the change. We have not made it perfect, but we have 
made it better. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania a question or two in regard to this. 

Am I right in reaching this conclusion, that the only tariff 
provided for in that paragraph on parts of pistols and revolvers 
is the amendment found in lines 19 and 20? 

Mr. REED. No. 

Mr, NORRIS. What else is there? 

Mr. REED. In addition to that, 55 per cent, in line 21. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then am I right in reaching the conclusion 
that those two statements, that is, beginning with the word 
“parts” in line 19 and running on to the end of the paragraph, 
are the only provisions for a tariff on parts of pistols and 
revolvers? 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. The 55 per cent ad valorem in the last line of 
the paragraph, I take it, applies not only to parts but to pistols 
and revolvers. 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the 50 per cent ad valorem in line 20 
applies only to parts? 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. So that a revolver or pistol, automatic shot- 
guns, and so forth, coming in, would first pay the specific 
duty. If they were worth $4 they would pay $2 specific duty? 

Mr. REED. This does not include automatic shotguns; it 
applies only to pistols and revolvers. 


Mr. NORRIS. Automatic, single-shot, magazine, or revolving. 


Mr. REED. 
words. 

Mr. NORRIS. I see that. The tariff on a revolver valued 
at $4 would be, first, $2, and then 55 per cent of $4. 

Mr, REED. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the same applies to each of the others. 

Mr. REED. I think in this connection we ought to bear in 
mind that this is one of two or three of the subjects covered by 
internal-revenue excise taxes. The Senate will recall that we 
have an excise tax on domestically produced pistols and re 
volvers. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there was another question I 
wanted to ask the Senator. Did the committee take into con- 
sideration, in passing on such items as pistols and guns and 
parts thereof, the same things they took into consideration in 
dealing with tariff items generally; for instance, the cost of pro- 
duction, and so forth? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Or did the committee regard these particular 
items, like revolvers, as more of a luxury, and come to the 
conclusion that you were justified in putting a high tariff on 
them on that account? 

Mr. REED. No; I would not say that we regarded them as 
luxuries. If the Senator will bear with rather a long answer, 
I would like to explain just how we did proceed in putting a 
tariff on them, 

The attitude of the committee and of the Congress, as I under- 
stand it, in our internal revenue taxes, as well as in our tariff 
legislation, has been an expression of a feeling that Americans 
are too prone to carry pistols and revolvers, and that is the 
reason why we have kept the internal-revenue taxes on them. 

Then, we found that from Spain particularly there were com- 
ing in a lot of very cheap revolvers made up fraudulently to 
imitate Smith & Wesson and other American types of revolvers, 
and we found that they were coming in away below the cost of 
production of the American article, 

The present tariff amounts to over 100 per cent on a revolver, 
so that the new expression of it is not much of an increase. 
But as long as any revolvers are going to be bought by the 
American people, we would like to see them made in this country, 
so that in case of war we would have those factories ready to 
turn out the product. 

I personally would like to see it so that no foreign revolvers 
were coming in, and that only enough domestic revolvers were 


That is all language qualifying the first three 
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made to keep those factories fit for use In war time. That is a 
pretty long answer, but I think I have expressed my thought. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the answer is perfectly satis- 
factory. I am not asking my questions from any motive that is 
not sympathetic with what the committee is trying to do; I have 
asked these questions more to satisfy my own mind as to 
whether anything was being accomplished to bring about the 
condition which the Senator has stated the committee wanted to 
bring about. 

I anr not complaining about the high rates. I have not looked 
up the matter to see anything about the cost of production 
here and abroad, and I do not care enough about it to do that, 
because I would not object to a high tariff on an article of this 
kind, which I would like to put out of general use if I could. I 
do not suppose that what the committee has done will accom- 
plish that, although they may have tried to help along that line. 
I doubt whether by any taxing method we could tax revolvers 
out of the hands of bandits and crooks. 

Mr. REED. Probably not. 

Mr. NORRIS. We might put them out of the hands of the 
good, decent people, who would be better off if they did not have 
revolvers. The only possible excuse, it seems to me, that a man 
would have for having one of these things is that the crooks 
and the bandits and the robbers all have them, which I do not 
suppose we could prevent through a tariff bill if we wanted to. 

Mr. REED. I do not feel that our taxation is going to elimi- 
nate revolvers from the United States, but at least it nray have 
a slight tendency that way, and if it does it is worth while, 
because everybody knows that a combination of pistol toting 
and liquor drinking and drug taking has made of some of our 
people the most lawless groups on earth. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not know whether the com- 
mittee gave any consideration to it or not, but there are other 
countries which I understand have at least in part solved this 
question. I have had in mind a number of times studying the 
question in the hope of. finding out about it, but I have never 
had the time to do it. It occurred to me that perhaps the com- 
mittee had done sonre work along that line. For instance, across 
the line in Ontario, Canada, they do not have pistols and revol- 
vers as we do. They are not permitted to be carried on their 
trains. They are not permitted to be carried through the mails 
in any way, whether crated or otherwise. The people are not 
allowed to carry them under any circumstances or have them in 
their automobiles. As nearly as I have been able to discover in 
the very limited investigation, the situation is, and I have 
reached the conclusion, that the use of firearms over there by 
thieves and robbers is not as universal as it is over here. They 
are harder to get and I think to some extent they have met the 
problem in that way. I was wondering if we could meet it by 
anything that could be put in the pending bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I want to propound an in- 
quiry to the Senator from Pennsylvania. I agree entirely with 
the sentiment expressed by him and by the Senator from Ne- 
braska. The pistol-carrying habit, which seems to be regarded 
by many of our population as a smart thing in which to engage, 
is responsible for a very large part of our crime, and any re- 
striction that can be legally and constitutionally placed upon 
the purchase and carrying of deadly weapons I think ought to 
be encouraged. But I am wondering whether the language in 
lines 19 and 20, which puts a 50 per cent duty on the parts and 
fittings would make it impossible for those who possess the 
articles which have been imported from a foreign country to 
purchase any parts that might become damaged or out of order. 

Mr. REED. The intention is to make it possible for them 
to do that. Under the House bill they would have to pay as 
much for a small part worth 5 cents as they would for the whole 
new article. That is an injustice we wanted to escape. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This is a reduction in the language of the 
House in the tax on parts. 

Mr. REED. It is a reduction on practically every conceivable 

art, 
, Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am informed 
by the experts that the equivalent ad valorem duty upon pistols 
named in this paragraph is approximately 100 per cent and that 
the equivalent ad valorem duty upon parts is practically the 
same, so there seems to be an equalization of rates upon parts 
and upon the pistols themselves. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The LeeIsLATIVE CLERK. On page 90, paragraph 366, pistols 
and revolvers, in line 19, after the word “each,” insert “ parts 
thereof and fittings therefor, 50 per cent ad valorem.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 90, line 22, after the letter 
“(a),” to strike out “Timekeeping, time-measuring, or time- 
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indicating mechanisms, devices, and instruments, whether or 
not designed to be worn or carried on or about the person, if less 
than 17%oo inches wide and if having any type of stem, rim, or 
self-winding mechanism, and watch movements designed or in- 
tended to be worn or carried on or about the person, any of the 
above if completely assembled, whether or not in cases, contain- 
ers, or housings” and insert “ Watch movements and other 
time-keeping, time-measuring, or time-indicating mechanisms, 
devices, and instruments, all the foregoing designed to be, or 
such as ordinarily are, worn or carried on or about the person, 
not more than 17%oo9 inches wide, whether or not in cases, contain- 
ers, or housings,” so as to read: 

Par. 367. (a) Watch movements and other time-keeping, time-measur- 
ing, or time-indicating mechanisms, devices, and instruments, all the 
foregoing designed to be, or such as ordinarily are, worn or carried on 
or about the person, not more than 17%eo0 inches wide, whether or not in 
cases, containers, or housings. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
paragraphs 367 and 868 may go over. Those paragraphs are 


related. They relate to time-keeping instruments. 
Mr. REED. How long does the Senator want them to go 
over? 


Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator that the two para- 
graplis have been completely rewritten by the House and very 
much changed by the Senate committee, so that it is rather diffi- 
cult to compare the provisions with the present law on account 
of the thorough rewriting of the language. I have just obtained 
some information to-day on this complicated subject of time- 
pieces which is very technical and rather difficult to understand 
except after some hard study. I would like to have them go 
over until Monday. 

Mr. REED. Oh, that is all right. It is one of the most com- 
plicated paragraphs in the whole tariff bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not certain that I will be able to be 
ready by Monday, but I shall not at this time, unless entirely 
agreeable, ask that the paragraphs go over beyond that time. 

Mr. REED. The Senator does not want them to go over 
until after we shall have finished the other schedules? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator 
would be willing to have the paragraphs go over until possibly 
Tuesday? I have before me an amendment which was pre- 
sented by my colleague the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. MercaLr], and I know he is very much interested in it. 
He is unavoidably absent from the city, but I understand he will 
return, possibly, on Tuesday, but surely on Wednesday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say that it is entirely satisfactory to 
me, that the two paragraphs may go over until Wednesday, if 
that is agreeable to other Senators, 

Mr. LLEBERT. I know it would be quite agreeable to the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I inquire 
if it is expected that the metals schedule will consume the atten- 
tion of the Senate until Wednesday? 

Mr. REED. No; I think we can finish it to-night, if we do 
not break out into conversation again. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then does the Senator in 
charge of the matter intend to drop whatever schedules are under 
consideration next week and come back to metals? 

Mr. REED. I think it is only right, instead of postponing the 
paragraph until weeks later. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We have postponed at least 
10 paragraphs in the metals schedule within the last few days. 
Does the Senator expect to reach them this afternoon? 

Mr. REED. I hope we can go back and clean them up to- 
night, as soon as we go through the schedule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 103, after line 18, to strike 
out: 


Par. 369. Automobiles, automobile bodies, automobile chassis, motor 
cycles, and parts of the foregoing, not including tires, all the foregoing 
whether finished or unfinished, 25 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That 
if any country, dependency, Province, or other subdivision of govern- 
ment imposes a duty on any article specified in this paragraph, when im- 
ported from the United States, in excess of the duty herein provided, 
there shall be imposed upon such article, when imported either directly 
or indirectly from such country, dependency, Province, or other subdi- 
vision of government, a duty equal to that imposed by such country, 
dependency, Province, or other subdivision of government on such article 
imported from the United States, but in no case shall such duty exceed 
50 per cent ad valorem, 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Par. 269. (a) Automobile trucks valued at $1,000 or more, auto- 
mobile truck and motor bus chassis valued at $750 or more, automobile 
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truck bodies valued at $250 or more, motor busses designed for the car- 
riage of more than 10 persons, and bodies for such busses, all the fore- 
going, whether finished or unfinished, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

(b) All other automobiles, automobile chassis, and automobile bodies, 
and motor cycles, all the foregoing, whether finished or unfinished, 10 
per cent ad valorem. 

(c) Parts (except tires and except parts wholly or in chief value of 
glass) for any of the articles enumerated in subparagraph (a) or (b), 
25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I send to the desk certain per- 
fecting amendments which have been drafted by the legislative 
drafting service and ask for their consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be stated. 

The LeGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 104, paragraph 369, in line 
9, after the word “ more,” insert the word “each”; in line 10, 
after the word “ more,” insert the word “ each”; in line 11, after 
the word “ more,” insert the word “ each”; and in line 19, after 
the comma, insert the words “ finished or unfinished,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


Par. 369. (a) Automobile trucks valued at $1,000 or more each, auto- 
mobile truck and motor bus chassis valued at $750 or more each, auto- 
mobile truck bodies valued at $250 or more each, motor busses designed 
for the carriage of more than 10 persons, and bodies for such busses, all 
the foregoing, whether finished or unfinished, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

(b) All other automobiles, automobile chassis, and automobile bodies, 
and motor cycles, all the foregoing, whether finished or unfinished, 10 
per cent ad valorem. 

(c) Parts (except tires and except parts wholly or in chief value of 
glass) for any of the articles enumerated in subparagraph (a) or (b), 
finished or unfinished, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments to the amendment. 

The amendments to the amendment were agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I would like to have the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], or the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep], if he is in charge of the paragraph, tell me if 
it is the purpose to impose a tariff duty on the automobiles of 
returning tourists under this section? 

Mr. REED. No; that does not come in this section. That is 
in one of the administrative sections or in the free list; I do 
not remember which. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Provision has been made to cover that 
matter? 

Mr. REED. I am told that paragraph 1615 covers it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania please answer this question? Of course, the rates 
on automobiles generally have been reduced one-half, but on 
automobile trucks of a certain limitation the rate is not re- 
duced. The committee, of course, had in view Mr. Ford and 
was hitting at the Ford plant in Ireland when they took this 
course? 

Mr. REED. I understand Mr. Ford’s plant in Ireland makes 
tractors and not trucks, and those tractors are on the free list 
as agricultural implements. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 105, line 8, after the 
words “ad valorem,” to strike out the colon and the following 
proviso: 


Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or other subdi- 
vision of government imposes a duty on any article specified in this 
paragraph, when imported from the United States, in excess ef the 
duty herein provided, there shall be imposed upon such article, when 
imported either directly or indirectly from such country, dependency, 
province, or other subdivision of government, a duty equal to that 
imposed by such country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of 
government on such article imported from the United States, but in 
no case shall such duty exceed 50 per cent ad valorem. 


So as to read: 


Par. 371. Bicycles, and parts thereof, not including tires, 30 per cent 
ad valorem, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 105, paragraph 372, in line 
20, where the committee proposes to strike out “ Reciprocating 
steam,” so as to read: : 


Steam engines and steam locomotives, 15 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 105, paragraph 372, in line 
24, where the committee proposes to strike out “ steam turbines, 
80 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on the face of the amend- 
ment it would seem that the item is transferred to the free list. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It may be carried in some other paragraph, 
and I desire to ask the Senator about that. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator will look at line 20, he will see 
that we have struck out the word “ reciprocating,” and, having 
done that, the term “steam engines” will cover both the re- 
ciprocating engine and the turbine engine. Therefore we struck 
out the specific rates on turbines at the bottom of the page. 
The effect of the change is to cut in half the duty on turbines. 
We felt that was justified because this country leads the world 
in the production of steam turbines. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the information I was seeking. The 
words “steam engines” cover the language stricken out at the 
bottom of the page? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
“steam turbines”? 
“tooth dentist.” 

Mr. REED. There are water turbines used for the genera- 
tion of power. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, under what section does the 
water turbine come? 

Mr. REED. I think it comes under the basket clause on 
machinery. 

Mr. SACKETT. That will be 45 per cent? 

Mr. REED. I am in error, It comes under “all other ma- 
chines ” in line 1, page 107, 35 per cent. 

Mr. SACKETT. Does the Senator know any reason why 
water turbines should carry 35 per cent ad valorem and steam 
turbines 60 per cent? 

Mr. REED. Yes; they are totally different machines. 

Mr. SACKETT. But they are made of the same material. 

Mr. REED. No; they are not. A steam turbine is a very 
different thing in design from a water turbine. A water turbine, 
after all, is nothing but a propeller which is moved by the force 
of the falling water. Its shape is very much like that of a 
propeller on a steamboat. A steam turbine is a large shaft 
inside of a tube, with very little clearance between the two, 
and is actuated by the pressure of the steam on tiny knife 
blades on the shaft. 

Mr. SACKETT. The point is that a water turbine is a very 
simple machine compared to the other machine. A steam tur- 
bine takes a great deal more labor in construction. The expense 
of the steam turbine is composed largely of labor cost and ought 
to carry 35 per cent and the water turbine 15 per cent. 

Mr. REED. On the contrary. The steam turbine is made in 
this country by very large companies with mass production and 
the cheapest kind of manufacturing processes. They need less 
protection than the water turbine, which is not so made. 

Mr. SACKETT. Is not the water turbine made by the same 
companies? 

Mr. REED. 


A turbine is a steam engine. 
Why was it necessary for the House to say 
It would seem like calling a dentist a 


I believe that the electrical generator part of it 
is made by the same companies, but I am not so sure about the 
actual turbine or the water wheel. 


Mr. SACKETT. 
connection. 

Mr. REED. It comes up later in this section. 

Mr, SACKETT. Being a flat basket clause, it may not be 
called to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. REED. That is true, but nobody brought the matter up 
before the Finance Committee either for a higher duty or a 
lower duty or a retention of the present duty. If we had stopped 
to inquire about each variety of machine on which there was no 
evidence, we would have been at it yet. 

Mr. SACKETT. But may I suggest in reply to that state- 
ment that the duty in the basket clause is increased, and it is a 
very general duty. It seems to me the object is to determine 
what is included in the basket clause and ask ourselves the ques- 
tion whether we are putting the right duty on the things in the 
basket clause. If we are not, we ought to take them out and put 
them in a certain specific schedule. 

Mr. REED. That is true. What we did about the basket 
clauses was to reduce the general metal basket clause from 50 to 
45 per cent. 

It seems that the volume of the imports justified that action. 
In the case of machinery and its basket clause we found just 
the reverse of the picture, so we raised the duty from 30 to 35 
per cent, 

Mr. SACKETT. I agree with that, but I think the other 
ought to be taken care of, 


Of course, that does not come up in this 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I hardly know whether it is 
worth while to take the time of the Senate to discuss this 
proposition from my viewpoint or not, but I do not want to 
let go unnoticed the statement made by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania in behalf of the committee as to the reasons 
why these tariff rates have been imposed on the two kinds of 
turbines, one a water turbine and the other a steam turbine. 
I do not think it is very important what the tariff is on either 
one of them, because the use of them, as compared to all the 
people in the country, is, of course, infinitesimal. 

I have never read the hearings on the subject or heard any 
of the interested parties discuss it. To my mind, however, it 
is perfectly clear that the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Sackett] has merit in it; I think that 
he is right about it, and that the committee ought to reverse 
these duties and levy the high rate on the steam turbine rather 
than on the water turbine. The labor cost, I should think, 
would be much greater as to the steam turbine, although the 
life of the steam turbine, perhaps, is shorter than that of the 
water turbine, which will last almost indefinitely. The water 
turbine hardly ever wears out. That is the reason why I do 
not think the duty is important, and I would not stop to take 
up the time of the Senate on the question except to let the 
Recorp show that, as I understand at least, there is much more 
reason to protect the manufacturer of steam turbines than the 
manufacturer of water turbines, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 106, line 11, after the 
words “ad valorem,” to strike out “ machines for knitting full- 
fashioned hosiery, 45 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, as I understand, the com- 
mittee amendment striking out the language just read by the 
clerk, if adopted, would restore the duty on machines of this 
character to 40 per cent? 

Mr. REED. That is correct; they would fall under the 40 
per cent duty bracket in line 10. 

Mr. GEORGE. With general knitting machines? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr, GEORGE. I understand that is the present duty? 

Mr. REED. That is correct Mr. President. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have no objection to the amendment, but 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons] called my 
attention to it, and he had the impression that the duty had 
been raised from 40 per cent to 45 per cent, which was true 
under the House bill. 

Mr. REED. That is true as to the House rate, but the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, after a long discussion, by a majority 
vote put the rate back to the original 40 per cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. As I have stated, I have no objection to the 
amendment. The Senator from North Carolina directed my 
attention to it, and I wished to be certain that I was correct in 
my understanding as to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Carolina spoke to me about the amendment as if he wanted to 
be here when it was considered. 

Mr. SIMMONS entered the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The legislative clerk again stated the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Greorce] has made a statement relative to 
the amendment, and I do not care to discuss it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, before that item shali have 
been finally disposed of, I suppose it is understood that if I 
should desire later to propose further to reduce the rate the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] will return to the amendment 
and consent to a reconsideration of the vote whereby the 
amendment was agreed to? 

Mr. SMOOT. To what paragraph does the Senator from 
North Carolina refer? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I refer to the item with reference to knit- 
ting machines for hosiery. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall agree to a reconsideration as the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina suggests, if he so desires. 


- 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I merely wished to have that understood. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 106, in line 13, after the 
word “for,” to strike out “40 per cent” and insert “35 per 
cent.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Moses] is particularly interested in this item. He is 
apparently unavoidabiy absent from the Chamber at this time. 
I have been unable to locate him, and therefore I ask that the 
amendment go over until he shall have returned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the amendment is passed over. The next 
amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 106, in line 15, after the 
word “than,” to strike out “$50 each” and insert “ $40 each,” 
so as to read: 


Cream separators, valued at more than $40 each, and other centrifu- 
gal machines for the separation of liquids or liquids and solids, not 
specially provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. GEORGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not want to interfere with the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Did the Senator from Kentucky rise to speak 
on the item of cream separators? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Serator for that purpose. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This amendment ought to be defeated. 
Under the present law cream separators valued at less than 
$50 are on the free list. This amendment reduces the valuation 
to $40, so that, whereas now separators valued at between $40 
and $50 come in free, if this amendment shall be agreed to they 
will be taxed, and no cream separators will come in free except 
those that are valued at less than $40. 

It is well known that cream separators sold for this price are 
used on the farm; they are agricultural implements; they are 
used also by small associations and groups of people interested 
in the dairy industry. This amendment in effect will increase 
the price of the product to the American farmer, and therefore 
I do not think there is any justification for the increase. 

Mr. REED obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, nray I ask the 
Senator from Kentucky a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts ? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky desire to have the figures “50” restored? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, we made inquiry about this item 
and found that imported cream separators of the kind that are 
used on the farm are invoiced at around $18 to $22 or $23 
apiece, The larger type that sells for more than $40 is not used 
on the ordinary farm. The investigation we made showed that 
the farmer does not get very much benefit by having creanr sep- 
arators on the free list. The separator that costs as low as $17 
or $18 abroad is brought over here free of duty and retailed to 
the farmer at $107.50. Congress has tried in the past by put- 
ting cream separators on the free list to give the farmer the 
benefit of the freest kind of competition with the makers 
abroad, but somehow or other he does not get the benefit of it. 
I think that if the farmer’s cream separators were all put on 
the dutiable list they probably would not cost the farmer any 
more than they cost now. I am not urging that, though; it is 
right to let them stay on the free list in the hope that sonre day 
competition will develop that will bring the price down to a 
reasonable figure. Certainly at the present time the farmer is 
not receiving any benefit from it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is not due to the fact that cream 
separators are on the free list. 

Mr. REED. No; it is not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It may be due to the fact that the number 
of persons engaged in making the domestic article are limited to 
such an extent that the price of the imported article is governed 
largely by the price of the domestic article. According to the 
testimony brought out before the subconrmittee on metals, it so 
happens that the agents for the imported article give the farmer 
a greater range of service in looking after his cream separator 
and things connected with it than do the domestic manufac- 
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turers. While the price range of the foreign and domestic 
articles is almost the same, the farmer gets more for his money 
really because of the larger amount of service which comes with 
the purchase of the article which is inyported. It might be true 
that a rate of duty might be placed on cream separators with- 
out materially affecting the question of competition, but it 
would certainly affect the service which the farmer gets for the 
money he pays for the separator, according to the testimony, 
— was undisputed, I think, before the subcommittee on 
metals. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; there is much testimony about their 
rendering service on parts and all that, but, after all, the for- 
eigner is only trying to put himself on an equality with the 
domestic manufacturer who makes his repairs within 24 hours 
after he receives notice. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to 
inquire of the Senator from Pennsylvania if there is any in- 
formation with respect of the cost of producing the domestic 
article? 

Mr. REED. There was some information, but I do not re- 
member the figures accurately; they are in the Senate hearings. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the foreign article costs from 
$18 to $22 I suppose the domestic article can not cost any more 
than double that amount, say from $36 to $42. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, as I remember the testimony, 
the domestic article costs about $42. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Something to that effect was said. 
Then, if the foreigner or the importer can sell the imported 
article in this country at $107, of course it follows that the 
domestic manufacturer who produces his article for $42 is sell- 
ing that article for something like $107. 

Mr. REED. That is exactly right. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. 

Mr. REED. The domestic manufacturer is making a less 
profit than the importer, but each of them is making all he 
can, and the system of distribution is so inefficient that the 
farmer is paying an excessive profit to both of them. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me inquire of the Senator 
how many manufacturers of cream separators there are in this 
country? 

Mr. REED. There are, I think, about 9 or 10. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is there any combination between 
them? 

Mr. REED. Not so far as I know. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think there is one American manufacturer 
of cream separators under $50 who is in sharp competition 
with the imported cream separator. It seems to me that a 
Belgian manufacturer makes a cream separator the foreign value 
of which, within the meaning of the tariff act, is $80. The cost 
of laying that machine down in the warehouse at Chicago is 
approximately $34. 

The cost of manufacture of a comparable competitive machine 
in the United States by the one company that seems to be manu- 
facturing the machine in sharp competition, at least, with the 
Belgian-made machine is around $44, perhaps without certain 
overhead expenses included. It appeared in the testimony that 
both machines were sold to the American farmer for $107.50. 
It is fair to say, however, that those machines were sold on 
terms; that is to say, they were sold on 18 months’ time, payable 
either monthly or at stated periods, and perhaps without inter- 
est. The only difference so far as the American consumer is 
concerned seems to be that the importers claim not that they give 
more service, as I recollect the testimony, but that they give a 
greater exchange value or fix a greater upset price or trade-in 
price for the old machine. , 

Now, as I also recollect the testimony, some eight or nine 
thousand machines are imported of value not more than $50. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
there, I will state that, according to the Summary of Tariff 
Information, in 1928 there were 27,219 machines imported of 
value less than $50—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Then there are more than I thought. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And only 640 of value greater than $50, 
compared with a total domestic production of about 170,000 
machines in the United States. 





Mr. GHORGE. I was in error about the figures, then. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
also? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 


Mr. McKELLAR. In this very peculiar condition, where 
there is such a large spread between the cost price of these 
machines and the selling price to the farmer, I wish to inquire 
whether any questions were asked as to combinations. There 
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must have been some sort of selling arrangement or restrictive 
selling agreements. Were any questions asked in reference to 
that? 

Mr. GEORGE. I will say to the Senator from Tennessee 
that I do not recollect the questions that were asked. A good 
many questions were asked, however, of both the importer and 
the manufacturer. Of course, there was a disclaimer of any 
selling agreement or arrangement. 

Mr. President, machines under $50 in value are admitted now 
free of duty. Under the Finance Committee’s amendment only 
machines under $40 in value would be free; and machines of 
a value of more than $40, between $40 and $50, would be duti- 
able at 25 per cent. It seems at the present time that the 
foreign machine—that is, the particular machine that is espe- 
cially competitive—is valued at less than $40. As long as that 
price prevails, therefore, that machine would still be admitted 
free of duty. If there should be an increase in their price, and 
the price should go to $40 or above, anywhere between $40 and 
$50, it would not be admitted free, as now, but it would be 
dutiable at 25 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inquire whether this extraordi- 
nary spread between the cost of producing this article and the 
price at which it sells is altogether exceptional in its character, 
or whether it was revealed before the committee that that is 
the rule in respect particularly to those articles used on the 
farm—farm machinery, and that kind of thing? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not know that that was 
gone into by the committee so much. I am quite sure, however, 
that the same method does obtain with reference to the sale of 
much farm machinery. I would not say all of it; but the 
spread between the cost and the price at which it is sold to the 
farmer is, in many cases, comparable to the spread between 
these machines. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. SACKETT. If the Senator looks on that table he will 
find practically the same spread in many of the articles—two 
or three hundred per cent, whether it is farm materials or 
anything else. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but the imported price can 
not possibly go above the domestic price. 

Mr. SACKETT. No; but the domestic price is based on the 
cost of production here, which is somewhat in excess of that 
abroad. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly; and in that particular 
case we are told that $44 is the limit, and yet the price at 
which the article is sold is $107. The selling price is practically 
150 per cent above the cost price; and what I want to know is 
whether this is altogether exceptional, or whether we may 
expect a similar spread upon most machinery used upon the 
farm, 

Mr. SACKETT. I replied to that by pointing to a table 
where not only articles used on the farm but articles of wearing 
apparel and other goods bear the same sort of spread in every 
line. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. GEORGE, and Mr. WALSH of Montana 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. REED. Just a moment, and then I will yield. I do not 
want to make a speech; but, in order to understand the situa- 
tion, it ought to be explained that both importer and manu- 
facturer have very extravagant arrangements for trading in 
old separators which the new ones supplant. We were shocked 
to discover that a very liberal allowance—I think it was $18, 
or something like that—was made for any kind of an old 
separator, in any condition whatever, that the purchaser of 
the new separator cared to turn in, and that when he did turn 
it in no use whatsoever was made of it; but the old separator, 
whether it be good or bad, almost new or complete junk, was 
scrapped at once. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then we must practically deduct 
$18 from $107 to find the real selling price. 

Mr. REED. Practically, we must. 

Mr. SACKETT. In the case of an imported machine, it was 
$20. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I started to say that a $20 allowance 
was made in the case of the imported machine, and some $10 
or $12 in the case of the American machine. 

Mr. SACKETT. That is correct. 
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Mr. REED. I did not remember the exact figures; *ut the 
whole business was evidence to me of very great waste in dis- 
tribution, and excessive profit, or overhead—I do not know 
which to call it—on the part of the distributing mechanism of 
our commerce, 

I think that in the distribution both of what the farmer pro- 
duces and of what the farmer buys we are only about half civi- 
lized. I believe that we could solve the farm problem if we 
could eliminate the waste of either the farmer’s purchases or 
his sales, a waste for which he himself is not in the least to 
blame. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I asked the question 
particularly because I put in the Recorp some time ago and 
called the attention of the Senate to the fact that since 1920 
the prices of farm machinery generally have advanced almost 
100 per cent. I suppose wages probably have increased some- 
what since that time, taxes have been higher, but presumably 
there has been some improvement at least in the art. There 
has been in every other line of manufacture, and I dare say 
that there are elements that have reduced the price, and the 
increase seemed to me a most unjustifiable one. But if the 
rule that obtains with respect to cream separators applies to 
those, I suppose probably upon that principle the farm-machinery 
manufacturer is entitled to all he can get. 

Mr. REED. Of course, the tariff has nothing to do with the 
price of farm machinery. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, I appreciate that. My under- 
standing has always been that there have been at least half a 
dozen well-established companies engaged in manufacturing 
cream separators in this country, and I had no idea that there 
was any combination among them to maintain prices; but I 
find it difficult to understand how commodities can be put upon 
the market and sold at 150 to 200 per cent profit over and above 
the cost of production. 

Mr. REED. The answer to it is not that there is combination 
between these people—at least, there is no evidence of it. It 
is not that there is combination between these chain stores and 
department stores in New York; but they are selfish, just as 
we all are, and they realize that they can go on getting these 
excessive prices as long as somebody does not begin to cut. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But it seems to me that a com- 
petitor, in order to extend his business, would cut the price. 

Mr. REED. No; the competitor realizes that in the long run 
he will lose by doing it, and so he goes along at these extortion- 
ate prices, charging $15 or $18 for a $4 sweater, and blaming it 
on the tariff when anybody complains. He is making about 
three times as much as the man who made the sweater; and 
he does not cut the price because, if he does, he knows that his 
competitor will meet him to-morrow, and he will have gained 
only one day in the race. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania further yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I simply desire to remark that the 
tariff is involved to this extent: Of course, the importer, in sell- 
ing, has in mind the amount that the article cost him, and the 
amount that he paid for the duty. 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And he figures his profit on the 
sum of that. If he sells again to another distributor, the tariff 
goes into that, and his profit on top of that. Now, it has been 
represented to me that as a matter of fact the consumer, as a 
general rule, pays on account of duties imposed about double the 
amount of the duty by reason of the turnover in that way. To 
that extent the duty is involved here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I make a suggestion to the 
Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. The distribution of this commodity is virtually 
on the basis of the distribution of sewing machines. 

For instance, take a sewing machine the wholesale price of 
which is $17.50 or $20. With the present mode of distribution 
the amount the consumer has to pay is about $75 or $85. Of 
course, they figure in that they have to take old machines, and 
they figure in the time that is given in monthly payments, they 
figure in a great percentage of losses, and there are numerous 
items of that kind. It is the mode of distribution that is at 
fault. 

It is not so in England. Sewing machines there are sold just 
exactly aS any other commodity is sold. They are not in this 
country. There are many, many items of which the same thing 
is true, and cream separators constitute one of them. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will say to the Senator from Montana that 
I have not the slightest doubt that our entire system of distri- 
bution is possible only, in part at least, because of our tariff 
system; and as long as the American manufacturer of any- 
thing—whether it is cream separators or sewing machines, or 
what not—can come to the Congress and show that his cost for 
materials, plus his cost for labor, plus his overhead, plus his 
selling cost, make it impossible for him to manufacture and 
place an article upon the domestic market at less than a fixed 
figure, and can get a rate of duty which will protect him on the 
basis of that cost, we are going to have the very wasteful and 
the very extravagant distribution system that we have in this 
country. 

It is not wholly due to that. The case of these machines is a 
very good illustration. One manufacturer sells only through 
dealers. Those dealers, of course, have to have a profit, and 
then those dealers sell out into the country to the farmer; and 
then there is the cost of supplying parts, of taking up old ma- 
chines, and collecting the instalments. 

The other seller of the separator of a value of less than $50— 
meaning the wholesale value, of course—selis not through deal- 
ers at all, according to the testimony before the Finance Com- 
mittee, but sells directly to the farmer, through field agents, so 
to speak. A great deal of service is furnished the fariaer; but 
the ultimate consumer is paying a long price for the service. I 
do not think it can be said by anyone that the tariff is not a 
factor in permitting the continuance of the distribution system 
that we have in this country. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, let us take a typical case that 
I have here in my hand. 

Here is a very nice knitted cashmere jacket, or sweater, as 
we would call it in this country. The people who made that in 
Scotland, who had to buy the wool that goes into it and supply 
all the labor of knitting it and trimming it, got $7.58 for all 
their material and all their work and for delivering that to 
Glasgow, or wherever it was shipped from, to the United States. 
Yet if I go to Peck & Peck in New York, who sell that article, 
I have to pay them $30 for what the producer got $7.58 for. 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly; but that price is fixed on the basis 
of the American producer’s price. The Senator must always re- 
member that. 

Mr. REED. All right; let us see how much the tariff has to 
do with it. To the United States Government for tariff, to the 
insurance companies which insure the article in its journey 
across the ocean, to the steamships which carry it, to those 
three, went $4.39. That includes all the duty, all the freight, all 
the insurance, all the landing cost—$4.39. That, added to the 
anrount that was paid the man in Scotland, totals $11.97. So 
that for the mere service of having it in a shop on Fifth Avenue 
in New York the retailer gets $18.03 as against the $7.58 of the 
man who brought the thing into existence. 

That is not the fault of the tariff. If there were no tariff, if 
the steamship company brought it in for nothing, and insurance 
were given for nothing, it would only bring the price down to 
about $25. That increase, that $18 of profit, that is put on that 
sweater by the distributor, is the thing that plays havoc with 
the American pocketbook. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I did not say that the tariff 
was the entire cause of our very wasteful distributing system, 
but in the case of that sweater I presume there is made in the 
United States either that sweater or one directly competitive 
with it. 

Mr. REED. We make millions of them in Philadelphia. 

Mr. GEORGE. The price to the consumer is, of course, fixed 
by the American producer. 

Mr. REED. Not a bit of it, because the Philadelphia-made 
sweater sells for only a small fraction of what is asked for this. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is it the same sweater? 

Mr. REED. It is not quite so soft in its feel, but it is 
substantially the same thing. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am speaking of the ordinary case. Of 
course, the importer sells just under the American producer. 
But the producer in this country is making the price. I am 
not saying that there should not be considered in tariff making 
the cost of making, finishing, and putting upon the market, and 
of distributing the article, and I am not saying that the tariff 
is the entire reason for so wasteful a system of distribution. 
If you could actually, accurately, and honestly ascertain the 
several items that enter into that article up to the time it 
actually reaches the hands of the consumer, all good and well, 
but the Senator knows that a tariff is not made that way. 
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The manufacturer comes down to the Congress and says, “ My 
material costs so much, my labor costs so much, my overhead is 
so much, my investment is so much, and the cost of selling is 
so much,” and we have so many items that at last, in every 
ease where he is able to get a duty that will protect the price 
which he claims is his cost price; that is, his outside cost price, 
we are going to have a wasteful system of distribution existing 
under that system. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania and the Senator from Utah 
seem to be going upon the theory that I am talking about the 
tariff that is actually levied and collected upon the imported 
merchandise. I am talking about the allowance you bave made 
to the American manufacturer to cover every item of his cost 
in order to enable him to go on and do business against this 
imported merchandise. 

I want the Senator from Pennsylvania to recollect that if it 
were possible honestly and accurately to know these several 
items, it would not be possible, of course, for a wasteful system 
of distribution to be maintained, but under our system of tariff 
making—and I do not know how else we are to make a tariff, 
so far as that goes—we will always have a wasteful system of 
distribution. ‘ 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I have not had an opportunity 
to read the testimony taken before the Finance Committee on 
this question of cream separators, but I gather from what has 
been said on the floor that there was some case presented before 
the committee to the effect that the cream separator of the for- 
eign type sold for about $107. Is that correct? 

Mr. GEORGE. One hundred and seven dollars; yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. That was a domestic machine? 

Mr. GEORGE. That was a domestic machine. The foreign 
machine sold for practically the same, but the seller of the for- 
eign machine offered about twice the trade-in value. 

Mr, BLAINE. I was wondering if the name of the machine 
or manufacturer was set forth in the testimony. 

Mr. GEORGE. The De Laval separator was the particular 
separator, but I do not recall the name of the manufacturer 
who makes that separator. It may be made by more than one 
company, so far as I know. 

Mr. REED. There are half a dozen makers anyway. 

Mr. BLAINE. I know there are manufacturers of cream sep- 
erators in Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and in all prominent dairy States. It is not my 
understanding that a cream separator of the type that is used 
on a farm sells for $107. My understanding is that a high- 
grade separator for farm use can be purchased all the way 
from $50 to $67.50. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I have not refreshed my recol- 
lection since midsummer, but my recollection is that the “740” 
separator, I believe, was the particular separator that was dis- 
cussed both by the importer and the agent of the manufacturer. 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not know the various sizes of the separa- 
tors, but we will assume a separator that is used on the farm 
will normally take care of about 600 to 800 pounds of milk for 
separating. 

Mr, SMOOT. That is the cream separator we are discussing. 

Mr. BLAINE. Those cream separators can be purchased from 
mail-order houses for prices ranging all the way from $25 to 
$30, as I understand it, for the smaller size. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a small separator used by the indi- 
vidual farmer. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. These separators we are discussing are used by 
the cooperatives. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am speaking of the farm separator. I under- 
stand the separator to which attention has been called, sold for 
$107, is not the farm separator. Is that correct? 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President. The separator that sells for 
$107.50 is the kind that would handle about 750 pounds of milk. 
Mr. BLAINE. That is an ordinary farm cream separator. 

Mr. REED. An ordinary farm separator. 

Mr, BLAINE. Yes. 

Mr. REED. The foreigner gets $30 for that separator and it 
costs $4 more to land it in this country. Its landed cost is $34. 
It sells for $87, plus $19.50, or thereabouts, trade-in allowance 
for an old separator. The agent who deals with the farmer gets 
the farmer’s old separator, of any kind, whatever it may be, 
and he gets $87 of the farmer’s cash for an article which has 
cost him $34 laid down in this country. 

It is against that excessive profit that we complain and the 
farmer complains. But the thing is on the free list. The tariff 
has nothing to do with the farmer having to pay so much for it. 
The fellow who makes the profit is the agent here of the Bel- 
gian manufacturer. 

Mr. BLAINE. Of course, the cream separator that will take 
care of 750 pounds of milk in an hour is rather a large sepa- 
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rator. A separator that takes care of 100 pounds of milk per 
hour I am certain can be purchased for as low as $25, and the 
separator that takes care of 750 pounds of milk per hour is sim- 
ply increased in size, and the actual added value is largely a 
matter of cost per unit of the metal that goes into that sepa- 
rator. The velocity must be the same, the construction is iden- 
tically the same. I have not the figures here, but my under- 
standing is that a good cream separator for the farm that will 
take care of a herd of cattle consisting of 25 to 30 head, for 
each milking period, can be purchased at all the way from $50 
to $67.50. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the Senator’ is quite right about it, 
but the evidence brought before the committee concerned itself 
with the competition between a particular Belgian-made sepa- 


rator and a well-known American separator which was described | 


as the “740” or “750” separator. I gathered that to be the 
name. We were advised that the competition was between these 
two classes of separators at least, if not confined to two par- 
ticular separators. The American manufacturer greatly desired 
to hare the value reduced from $50 to $40. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand. 

Mr. GEORGE. Frankly, I do not see how it makes very much 
difference in the present cost of the foreign separator, because 
the only separator I have heard anything about was one that 
was sold abroad for less than $40, and it still comes in free of 
duty. I may be in error about that, but that is my recollection. 

Mr. BLAINE. The separator I was discussing, and to which 
the Senator from Pennsylvania referred, is the ordinary cream 
separator which does not come under the paragraph now under 
discussion, but the cream separators that come under this para- 
graph are the cream separators of larger capacity. They are 
used in the cooperative and other creameries, and some are 
used in cheese factories. 

I do not recall how many cooperative creameries and cheese 
factories there are in my own State, but they run into the 
hundreds, and a great number of those cooperative creameries 
separate the milk that is delivered by the farmers to the cream- 
eries, Those cooperative creameries belong to the farmers. 


Then there is also the individual-owned creamery, owned by 
one or two men, it may be a group of citizens of a small village 
or a small town who have organized themselves to promote the 
interests of the community, and they operate the creamery, not 


so much for direct profits to themselves, but rather to en- 
courage the development of their community, and thereby reap 
the benefit of that larger development. 

The cream separators under discussion are that type of 
cream separators. So this question does go directly to the ques- 
tion of the cost of farm operations and the processing of a 
farm product, in some cases directly by the farmer, in other 
cases, such as I have described, by those once removed from the 
farmer, but whose interest in the operation is for the develop- 
ment of their community or village or city, as well as the 
countryside, as a dairy community. I can see no justification 
for an increased tariff on that type of cream separator. 

The cost of production can not be enhanced very greatly, 
because the larger type of cream separator that takes care of 
the flow of milk of 7,000 or 8,000 pounds involves simply the 
added material. The workmanship is of the same character. 
It takes somewhat larger machinery to manufacture that type 
of cream separators, but the increased cost is not according 
to the increase in the size of the separator. While I have not 
the figures and do not pretend to know the cost of the manufac- 
ture of this type of cream separator, I am convinced that the cost 
is not much greater than is the cost of the smaller type outside 
of the increased amount of material that necessarily goes into 
the larger type of cream separator. The proposal to increase 
the tariff increases the cost of farming operations. I think the 
amendment ought to be defeated. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, thus far in the debate about 
cream separators I have not heard any reason given for an 
increase in the tariff on the particular kind of separators in- 
volved in the proposed committee amendment. No reason what- 
ever has been given. It has simply been said, “Why, all 
separators valued under $50 come in free, and we have simply 
changed it to read that all separators valued under $40 shall 
come in free, and all above that will be taxed and will pay a 
tariff.’ There may be some reason for that, but it has not 
been given in the debate. The burden of proof, it seems to me, 
is on those who would tax what otherwise heretofore has been 
coming in free. 

It is said that the $40 separator is admitted free for the 
benefit of the farmer—that is true—for the benefit of agricul- 
ture, and that is true also. Why not admit the $50 separator 
for the benefit of the farmer and for the benefit of agriculture? 
Is it not another instance in the tariff bill where, although it 
is going to be very small, I concede, and not amount to very 
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much, the committee is just getting a little bit more over the 
line and taking another little bit from the farmer and increas- 
ing the tariff that he must pay? In the face of the fact that 
we promised to equalize agriculture and industry and in the 
face of the fact that the extraordinary session of Congress has 
been called to do that, is it not a little strange? 

We are continually, little by little, bit by bit, adding to the 
burdens of the farmer by increasing the tariff on the things 
he must buy. Is not this an instance of that sort, as shown 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Biarne]? I think it is 
apparent to all of us. The individual farmer may buy a sepa- 
rator that is valued at $40 or less, but in thousands of in- 
stances all over the country there are cooperative organizations 
of farmers where the milk of a whole neighborhood is separated 
by one separator, and there they use one of the larger separa- 
tors. But they are all farmers. If we are going to help agri- 
culture, it is just as necessary to let the cooperatives get the 
advantage of the cheap separator as it is to let the individual 
farmer get advantage of the cheap separator. Especially is that 
true when such a program does not harm anybody else. 

Much has been said, and it has been the drift of the argument, 
about both the importers of foreign separators and the manu- 
facturers of domestic separators making enormous and uncwn- 
scionable profits. Why increase their profits by adding to a 
tariff which the consumer must pay? That is what the amend- 
ment does in a slight degree. Would it injure anybody to leave 
it as it is or to provide that separators valued at $50 and less 
shall come in free instead of following the committee and pro- 
viding that the paragraph shall apply only to the separators 
valued at $40 or less? Will anybody be hurt, I repeat? No sug- 
gestion of the kind has been made. How could anyone be hurt 
by leaving the limitation at $50? 

It is conceded that a separator laid down here from abroad 
costs as follows: Foreign price, $30; transportation charges, $4; 
landed price, $34. The selling price is $87. That is an out- 
rageous profit, it seems to me. It is the importer who is getting 
that enormous profit. Nobody wants to defend that kind of a 
profit. We ought to prevent it if we could, and I take it that we 
all would, no matter what we may think about the tariff. We 
all admit that is an unconscionable profit. But as against the 
importer here comes our domestic manufacturer, our American 
manufacturer, profiting by the tariff that we administer and 
doing practically the same thing. There has not been any direct 
evidence that it costs him more to produce his separator; but, 
taking his own figures, he sells at this top price, making an un- 
conscionable profit, which he takes from the farmer consumers 
who have to buy and use the separators. 

Why do we do that, Senators? What is the object in doing a 
thing of that kind? Why should we do such a thing? Why 
should we, just because the manufacturers say they want it, give 
them an additional tax when they are already making profits 
that ought to bring the blush of shame to anybody who with 
those profits in his pocket would have the effrontery to ask 
the representatives of his country to give him additional protec- 
tion. It is an outrage. It seems to me it is almost an insult to 
Congress that men who are living in luxury as a result of such 
enormous and unconscionable profits should come here and ask 
us for still greater profits, and to give them those increased 
profits by the enactment of a tariff law of our country. 

It is apparent here, as in several other instances shown by 
the Piggly Wiggly store in the corner of the Senate Chamber, 
that there is evidently a combination between the importer and 
the manufacturer on many of these things by which the price is 
raised sky high. I said a while ago that I expected to offer an 
amendment on the subject. I did such a thing once before on a 
tariff bill, but it did not meet with approval. I am going to 
try it again to-morrow. It seems to me the amendment wil! meet 
the condition which confronts us. 

I am not blaming those who want a high tariff to bring about 
that condition. I am not finding fault with them when they 
kick the importer and criticize him. I join with them in the 
criticism. But the same criticism applies to the manufacturer 
here. It is just as bad, or even a little worse, for an American 
citizen to rob his fellow countrymen, much worse where he does 
it under the guise of a law which his country enacts to protect 
him, much worse than it is for a foreigner to gouge us when he 
gets the opportunity to do it. They are both doing it. One of 
them can not do it unless we enact a law that will permit him to 
do it, and there is no protectionist on earth who can stand for a 
tariff that will permit that kind of business to be done. That 
is not the theory of honest protection. That is the theory of 
robbery, under the law. No man can defend it under any honest 
conception of the duty of Congress that we may owe to our 
manufacturers. 

Here we are presented again, as we have been in some of the 
other paragraphs, with another little dig at the farmer, another 
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little dig at the consumer, by men who are already reeking with 
wealth because of the sacrifices made by the overburdened con- 
sumers of our country. Therefore it seems to me that the 
amendment ought to be defeated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 


THE F. H. SMITH CO. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, a few days ago I had 
occasion to refer to the Government’s investigation of the activ- 
ities of the F. H. Smith Co., of this city, and certain of its offi- 
cers, in connection with the sale of bonds of an extremely 
dubious nature through the United States mails. Some of these 
bonds went into the State that I represent; but, aside from 
that, I have a very great interest in the matter by reason of the 
fact that it appears to me that the institution that has conducted 
the sale of these securities throughout the United States has 
succeeded in selling many millions of dollars of such securities 
because they operated from the National Capital and through 
the United States nrails—lending a false sense of security on 
the part of their victims to their operations. 

It is an old adage that “straws show which way the wind 
blows,” and when I found that the president of a large local 
bank was exacting rake-offs from the contracts that were let 
to build the various buildings upon which the securities were 
based, I became even more suspicious of the general operations 
of the F. H. Smith Investment Co., for which the bank presi- 
dent, Donaldson, was attorney. I could not see how this bank 
president could possibly act in the interest of his client, the 
F, H. Smith Investment Co., and at the same time accept huge 
fees from contractors who were placing bids with his client. In 
fact, I became suspicious that in all probability those contrac- 
tors were borrowing money from this bank president’s bank and 
that he was swinging this club of graft over their heads as a 
tacit consideration for loans—if not an actual threat. Since I 
last spoke to the Senate, I have investigated this phase of the 
uratter also, and I find, as I expected to find, that the contractor 
who was forced to pay Donaldson, the bank president and 
lawyer, a rake-off, was also a borrower from his bank. The 
viciousness of this transaction is instantly apparent. This bank 
president is in a position to favor the contractor with loans 
from his institution. He is also in a position, because he is 
attorney for the F, H. Smith Investment Co., to surreptitiously 
advise the acceptance of the contractor’s bid, and in a position 
also to squeeze the contractor on his loans if the latter fails to 
“eome across” with the $30,000 “ fee.” 

I can not understand how a man who engages in such prac- 
tices can be allowed for a moment to remain the president of 
a great national bank. Perhaps the proper officials of the 
Treasury Department, the Comptroller of the Currency, or chief 
national-bank examiner have already taken the proper steps that 
are naturally indicated when they lately became informed of 
this banker's operations. If they have not done so, I would 
suggest that the Comptroller of the Currency order an imme- 
diate examination, and frequent examinations, of the bank of 
which this man is president, to the end that no disaster may 
occur to it by reason of such practices. This is no matter of 
speculation. The proof filed with the statement made by 
Nugent Dodds, special assistant to the Attorney General, who 
is in charge of the investigation of the F. H. Smith Co., is indis- 
putable. At the very time that the minutes of that corporation 
show Donaldson to have been its retained attorney, he accepted 
two contracts, each for a $30,000 rake-off from the contractor 
whose bid was to be submitted to his client. And he got the 
money, and receipted for it. If this kind of thing can go un- 
challenged—if the president of a great national bank, here in 
the Nation’s Capital, can be so connected and allied with trans- 
actions of such an obviously unethical and corrupt nature and 
get away with it, I do not know what we can hope for in the 
way of honesty and integrity among the rising generation of 
young bankers and lawyers. I hold here in my hand as I speak 
{exhibiting] another contract between this banker—it is a 
photostatiec copy of the contract—and certain building con- 
tractors for a rake-off of the same nature as has been hereto- 
fore mentioned—on another building, however. This one, dated 
January 11, 1926, contracts for the payment of $30,000 to the 
banker in case the contractor is awarded a contract for the 
building of the Boulevard Apartment Building, at 2121 New 
York Avenue, in this city; and on the contract itself is a receipt 
for the payment of the money signed by Donaldson. I would 
like to know whether he paid this money into the bank of which 
he was president and had it credited on his salary from that 
institution, or whether he kept the money as a fee to himself 
for infiuencing his own client to accept the bid of the contractor 
who paid him the rake-off, 
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I do not want to have to introduce any more resolutions con- 
cerning these matters, and it is for that reason that I suggest 
that the Comptroller of the Currency immediately take the 
steps that are so obviously proper in the premises. Also, I 
would like to know, from an immediate examination of Donald- 
son’s bank, to just what extent the contractor who paid the 
rake-off was a borrower from Donaldson’s institution; nor am I 
intimating any reflection upon the contractor who did this thing, 
as I do not know what force or duress may have compelled him 
to comply with such an outrageous demand on the part of 
Donaldson, the lawyer-banker. It also seems to me that, know- 
ing the facts, the Bar Association of the District of Columbia, 
should, in the interest of cleanliness, determine under what 
queer quirk of legal ethics Donaldson, as the retained attorney 
for the F. H. Smith Investment Co., could receive more than 
$60,000, in these two instances alone, under an agreement to 
influence his client in favor of the contractor who split with 
him. We bave come to a sorry pass indeed if our bank presi- 
dents and lawyers can so trifle with the most fundamental 
obligations of honesty and honor of their respective professions. 

Mr. President, the letter is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 11, 1926. 
Mr. Rt. GoLDEN DONALDSON, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Pursuant to our verbal agreement, and in consideration of 
the services rendered by you in assisting us to secure, through the F. H. 
Smith Co., the contract for the erection of the Boulevard Apartment 
Building, at No. 2121 New York Avenue, Washington, D. C., we agree 
to pay you the sum of $30,000, as follows: $5,000 out of each of the 
first three payments made to us on said building and $7,500 each out 
of the fourth and fifth payments made to us on said building. If we 
are paid in full for the building in a less number of payments, then the 
balance due you shall be paid out of the final payment to us. 

This is contingent upon our signing contract with the owner of said 
building on terms satisfactory to us. 

Very truly yours, 
BOYLE-ROBERTSON CONSTRUCTION Co., 
J, C. ROBERTSON, Treasurer. 

Approved and agreed: 

R. G. DONALDSON, 

May 6, 1926: Received $10,000 on account. 

R. G. DonaALpson, 

May 17, 1926: Received $10,000 on account. 

A. B, ENGEL, 

June 25, 1926: Received $2,500 on account. 

A. B. ENGEL, 

July 1, 1926: Received $7,500. 

R. G. DONALDsON, 
REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). 
clerk will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 106, in iine 21, after the 
words “ad valorem,” to strike out “punches, shears, and bar 
cutters, intended for use in fabricating structural or other 
rolled iron or steel shapes, 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I was temporarily engaged. 
What was the amendment that was just stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is at the bot- 
tom of page 106. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
ment. 

Mr. REED. That is a reduction. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a reduction of 10 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is a reduction below the rate provided 
by the House bill; but what is it in regard to the rate in the 
present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
cent, 

Mr. GEORGE. That 
shears? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will say to my colleague from Kentucky 
that I think the statement is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the Senator speaking about the language 
stricken out or the language added? 

Mr. GEORGD. I refer to the language which is proposed to 
be stricken out, and that does work a reduction of the duty. 


The 


We do not intend to agree to that amend- 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes. 
matter in italics, 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no objection to the amendment now 
pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposing to strike out. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 106, after line 23, to insert 
“meat or food grinding or cutting machines, 50 per cent ad 
valorem; escalators, 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is an increase from 40 per cent to 50 
per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Some of the items are taken from another para- 
graph at 40 per cent, and escalators are taken from the basket 
clause at 30 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Escalators are not the only part of the 
amendment. It deals also with meat grinders. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was simply stating that escalators are now 
found in the basket clause at 30 per cent, and the other items 
are in another paragraph at 40 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that the committee increases the duty on 
meat grinders and food grinding and cutting machines from 40 
to 50 per cent, and on escalators from 30 to 40 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As to escalators, I should like to say to 
the Senate that, so far as I have been able to ascertain, the 
domestic production amounts to something like a million and a 
quarter dollars. 

Mr. SMOOT. The patent on escalators has just expired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. ‘That possibly may result in some imports, 
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but up to the present time there have been none. 
The reason for that is that the patent has 


Mr. SMOOT. 
been in force. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The only producer in this country of 
escalators, as I understand, is the Otis Elevator Co. I do not 
object to the amendment on that account, but it seems that this 
tariff rate was granted largely on account of the fear that the 
expiration of the patent may some day cause escalators to be 
imported. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely mentioned the situation as to the 
patent as a fact which I think should be known by the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It seems that is the basis on which they 
ask for an increase. There is no competition. It is an industry 
that, it seems to me, does not need this increase. Escalators 
are used in department stores and in buildings and subways, 
and so forth, for the convenience of the public, and, under the 
present condition, I do not see why there should be an increase 
in the rate of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am informed that the basic patent has now 
expired; quotations are being made by German firms for 
escalators in the United States; and orders are being given at 
prices much below those which can be offered by domestic firms, 
There have been as yet no actual importations, but the Ameri- 
can patent expired only very recently. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the reason given by all those who 
ask for increases; but there are no importations coming in at 
this time, and the increase is asked for only because of the fear 
that there may be some importations in the future, 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the rate of duty provided is asked fer on 
account of the expiration of the patent, I will say to the Sena- 
tor. There was no real necessity for a duty while the patent 
was in force, but now that it has expired—and it expired very 
recently—orders, we are told by the Tariff Commission, have 
already been placed with German firms. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it the idea of the Senator that there 
ought not to be any competition at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is not the idea, but we want a fair 
chance for the industry in the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There having been no imports up to date 
and there being a practical monopoly in the manufacture of 
this product in this country, how can we know that there will 
be such competition as to justify this increase? 

Mr. SMOOT. We know by the prices which have aiready 
been quoted and the orders which have been given to German 
manufacturers. If we want to retain the business at all, those 
engaged in it have got to be protected. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, may I say a word about this 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 
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Mr. REED. The patentee of the escalator has spent practi- 
cally the whole life of the patent developing it until it has 
come to have a recognized use and reliability. Now, his patent 
is going to expire, and quotations have been made by an iialian 
manufacturer, in Milan, I think, for escalators to be built in 
department stores in the East away below the cost of manu- 
facture in the United States. 

We do not want to make competition impossible, but it seemed 
to the committee that it was only common fairness to give the 
producers of escalators in this country a chance to go on making 
them in America and not have them run completely out of 
business because of Italian machinists, who work at about one- 
fifth of the American machinist’s wage. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, these articles are not articles 
that are used by individuals; they are used in department stores 
largely for the accommodation of the public. 

Mr. REED. For department stores and office buildings. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They form a part of the overhead expense 
of conducting the department store, so that the higher the price 
the greater the overhead expense will be, and, of course, that is 
passed on to the public. While the public individually may not 
be interested in a particular escalator, the effect is to add to 
the general expense of merchandising in the retail establish- 
ments of the country. 

Mr. REED. Of course, that is true. It is better for the 
department store, in the first instance, to buy the Italian ma- 
chine at the lower price and to see the American factory go 
out of business, as it will do. The figures as to cost of produc- 
tion were given to us, and we were all convinced that that was 
so. It will be better for the department store, in the first in- 
stance, but in the long run it will be much better to keep the 
wages in America. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 
I understand the Tariff Commission has made no investigation 
of the cost of production in this country. Are the figures given 
by the Senator taken from the correspondence of the manu- 
facturers in this country, or from what source are they taken? 

Mr. REED. They have been learned entirely from the testi- 
mony of the representative of the Otis Elevator Co. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; and the Tariff Commission knows 
nothing about it. 

Mr. President, I think there should be a separation of this 
amendment; I do not see why we should vote on meat grinders 
at the same time that we vote on escalators. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is correct about that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if I am wrong about the parlia- 
mentary situation, I should like to be corrected by the Chair or 
somebody else. 

As I understand, the committee amendment is, beginning with 
the word “ punches,” in line 21, page 106—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee amendment be- 
gins with line 24. 

Mr. NORRIS. Those are separate amendments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Separate amendments. 

Mr. REED. Punches have already been stricken out. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then the inconsistency to which I was going 
to eall the attention of the Senate does not apply. Of course, it 
is perfectly consistent if they are separated. 

Mr. President, I think this is another amendment that in a 
very slight way strikes the kitchen of the ordinary people. 

Meat or food grinding or cutting machines are very common 
ir the modern kitchen everywhere in the United States; and I 
must be convinced of the righteousness of the amendment before 
I am willing to vote for an increase of the tariff on machines of 
that kind. The modern housewife has and in the modern 
kitchen there is almost universally one of these meat-grinding 
machines, used not only to grind meat but to grind fruit, to grind 
up bread, and various other things. They are very common, 
very useful, and under modern conditions almost necessary in 
the ordinary kitchen. 

There may be a reason, Mr. President, for increasing the tax 
on those machines that we ought to do everything we can to see 
installed in every kitchen in America, particularly the middle 
class of people and the poorer class. It is a machine of almost 
daily use; and the only thing I have heard on the subject since 
I have been in the Chamber was the statement of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that if we did not increase this tariff the 
manufacturer of the American meat machine would go out of 
business. 

What is the present tariff? 

Mr. SMOOT. The present tariff is 40 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am unwilling to take the 
word of the manufacturer on that proposition; and that is one 
of the almost universal things we have been doing for years in 
framing tariff bills. The manufacturer comes before the com- 
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mittee and he says, “If you do not give me this increased tariff, 
I shall have to discharge my employees,” and so, in the name of 
labor, we give it to him. He does not prove it. Sometimes it 
may be absolutely true—it may be in this case; I can not say— 
but ninety-nine times out of one hundred it is not true. Itisa 
manufacturer, as was shown here yesterday, who is using old, 
obsolete methods; old, obsolete machinery; and he is calling 
upon his countrymen to enact laws to enable him to live and 
profit by the use of such obsolete machinery and obsolete 
methods as compared with the modern system of manufacture. 

Here is a tax in the main upon the poor. These machines 
may be, and I presume they are, in the kitchens of the rich just 
the same as the poor, but they cost just the same. The cost to 
the wealthy man, of course, is immaterial; but the cost of this 
machine to the poor people of America is quite an item in the 
cost of living—a small item, I will admit; but put it with these 
other items that we are meeting with continually, hour after 
hour, add them all together, and you have laid upon the poor 
people of our country a burden that they can not stand. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The domestic production of these meat grind- 
ers is in the neighborhood of a million a year, valued at 
$2,000,000. There are practically no imports. They are so small 
that the amount of them can not even be obtained. There has 
been a slight reduction in the domestic production of these grind- 
ers, due to the fact that many housewives no longer install these 
grinders in their own kitchens, but have their butcher grind their 
meat at his butcher shop. Of course, that usually is laid to the 
importation of the article that does not come in. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. My understanding of the reason why there 
are no statistics in regard to the imports is that the machines do 
not occur at the present time in the bill as an item, and are 
therefore not listed; and there is no way in which we can tell 
how many imports are coming in except by the evidence of the 
trade. 

I understand that the Senator from Nebraska thinks we ought 
to get the evidence from some other source; that those in the 
trade are likely to mislead us; but that is the only place where 
we are likely to get any evidence. So far as we can get evidence 
there, it is that the imports are steadily increasing, and the 
domestic production is steadily diminishing; and one company 
that is making these things was able to pay dividends up to 
three or four years ago, but has paid no dividends in the last 
three or four years. 

Those are all the facts we have been able to get. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is all proper evidence. I want to call 
attention, however, to the fact that when I claim that often the 
evidence of the manufacturer is not correct, it is biased and 
prejudiced, I mean just what I say, but I do not mean that it 
should be absolutely thrown aside. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. In a moment I will yield. 

One of the old rules, that has come down to us from the days 
of Blackstone, is that a man in court is required to prove his 
case by the best possible evidence. If the best evidence can not 
be obtained, then it is his duty and he has a right to resort to 
the next best evidence, and so on. So this evidence must not be 
thrown out—I do not mean to say that—and it is very possible 
that often we would be convinced that this evidence was abso- 
lutely correct. But human nature is the same all over the 
world, and human selfishness is just the same when it is in the 
heart of a German or a Russian, a Bolshevist or a communist, 
as though the selfishness existed in cur own hearts; and it is 
one of the natural things that men engaged in business, testify- 
ing for themselves to make money, to get more profits out of 
their fellow men, are prejudiced, They are biased. The testi- 
mony is ex parte. They show up their side and nobody else's 
side. I do not mention that in a critical way; but that is natu- 
ral. That is what everybody does. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. For the first time in the history of the Senate 
the Finance Committee put every witness that appeared before 
it under oath; and we did that because of the fact that we 
wanted them distinctly to understand that we wanted the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Now, if they have 
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Mr. NORRIS. Certainly they ought to be, Mr. President; 
but the Senator is not going to make much headway in doing it, 
I have not any doubt but that there have been a lot of false- 
hoods told to the committee. Any man who has had any ex- 
perience in the trial of lawsuits, any trial judge, will tell you 
that not a day goes by but that thousands of people commit 
perjury. Some of them give testimony that is biased and 
prejudiced, and they are still honest; but they have a biased 
view. They have an interest in the result; and when the judge 
submits a case to the jury, he always says to them, “It is your 
duty to consider the interest of the witness, if any such ap- 
pears; to consider his bias and his prejudice, his animosity, his 
enmity, if any such appears.” He does not tell them to reject 
their testimony. It may be that when they properly consider 
it, it will mean rejection. It may be that when they properly 
consider it, they will take it at 100 per cent; but he says, “ Take 
it with all the other surrounding circumstances, and give it 
such weight as you think—not as I think, but as you think—it 
is entitled to.” 

That is the way we ought to consider the witnesses that 
come before the Finance Committee. I do not care whether 
they are under oath or not. Some men—and I am one of 
them—would lie just as quickly if they were under oath as 
they would if they were not under oath. I do not think an 
oath makes a different man of a fellow. A man who is a liar 
without an oath will be a liar with an oath, if he thinks he 
can escape the penalty. The only difference is that if he tells 
a lie when he has taken an oath, he may be prosecuted for 
perjury if you can prove it. It is one of the most difficult 
things to prove in jurisprudence everywhere in civilization. 

Mr. President, it has been said here that there are practically 
no importations; that there is practically nothing coming in. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. We have no figures, because the Govern- 
ment keeps no record of importations; but all the evidence of 
the trade is that the foreign choppers are being offered in the 
domestic market at prices ranging considerably below those of 
the American product, and that that is the reason why the 
Anrerican production has gone steadily down from 1923, when 
the number of pieces manufactured was 1,300,000 to 1927, when 
it was 800,000. It has been going steadily down. There is no 
question that foreign choppers are being offered in the domestic 
market; but we have no means of knowing the number being 
imported, because the Government does not keep track of them. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not understand why the Government has 
not kept statistics of the importations. I should think they 
would be part of the records of the Commerce Department ; but 
I am taking the Senator’s word for it. The Senator, however, 
jumps at the conclusion that because the department has no 
statistics of the importations, and finds that there are instances 
where these foreign-made choppers are in use in the United 
States, therefore the falling off has come from that fact. The 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Bark try] tells us that in his 
judgment the use has fallen off because the housewife has gone 
into the practice of utilizing the chopper of the retailer. That 
is often done; I do not know to what extent. 

The Senator from Connecticut may be right. He may be en- 
tirely wrong. The Senator from Kentucky may be right or 
wrong. The probabilities are that they are both partly right 
and partly wrong. There is not any doubt, from what has been 
told here—I have no knowledge of it—but that some of these 
foreign-made meat choppers are being used in this country; and 
when one is used, it takes the place, perhaps, of one made here. 
But there is now a 40 per cent protection to the American fac- 
tory, and I submit again that there has not been a scintilla of 
evidence offered but that with that protection of 40 per cent the 
American manufacturer can hold his own if he sells at a decent 
price. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska further yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator says not a scintilla of evidence 
has been offered. I mentioned the fact that one manufacturer 
had been unable to pay any dividends at all during the past 
three or four years. 

The Senator will realize that this, being an American inven- 
tion, it was some time before foreign manufacturers took it up 
and made it in quantities which enabled them to compete with 
us. We used to export numbers of these meat choppers. Now 
we are unable to export any, because the foreign manufacturers 
are filling that market. The evidence 1 offered was that a manu- 
facturer of meat choppers, who formerly did a good business, 
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has been unable during the last few years to pay any dividends 
at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in my judgment that is not 
evidence. That is the same kind of evidence that the Senator 
from Connecticut has always offered in defense of every rate 


that I have heard him advocate on the floor of the Senate. It | 


is evidently the same kind of evidence that has been considered 
by the majority of the Finance Committee in framing this bill. 
It is not first-class evidence. The fact that a man comes before 
them and says or proves that he was in this business and has 
quit, that he has made no dividends for three years, is not a 
sufficient ground for giving him a tariff of 50 per cent instead 
of 40 per cent. 

Mr. NORBECK. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. It was always stated, when the farmers were 
hard up, that they should improve their efficiency in order to 
meet the conditions. This factory ought to improve its efficiency 
before it is given anything. Perhaps it is just inefficient, and 
these people are asking for a tariff to cover up their inefficiency. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. I thank the Senator from South Dakota 
for his suggestion. It is one which I think follows from the 
argument that I had in my weak way been trying to make—that 
we have no right to put burdens upon our people in order to 
enrich a manufacturer simply because that manufacturer says 
he has to have it to make money. He must first demonstrate, 
according to the rules of evidence and the rules of common 
decency and righteousness, that he is entitled to it. It may be 
that his factory, as the Senator from South Dakota says, is in- 
efficient. We have no evidence on the subject in this case. We 
only know that he says he is going out of business, that he has 
not made money for three years. 

There have been thousands of people who have been iilling 
the soil and sweating blood between the plow handles fur the 
last 6 or 7 or 8 or 9 or 10 years who have not made money, 
and we do not give them any relief, we do not make the tariff 
effective in their case, although we solemnly pledged that we 
would do it. Then we come back here, and instead of doing it 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


we add a little more to their burdens by taxing a little here 
and a little there, which in the aggregate will bear them down 
to the earth. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. According to the testimony of Mr. Charles 
W. Asbury, who represented 95 per cent of the domestic pro- 
ducers before the House Ways and Means Committee, in 1922 
the pieces produced by the domestic manufacturers were 
888,731. During the next three years they increased that to a 
little more than a billion. In 1926 it was 860,855. In 1927 
they produced 770,458, and during the first 11 months of 1928 
they increased their domestic production to 857,603 pieces, 
which, at the same rate, should produce about a billion pieces 
for the whole of 1928, which does not show much of an increase 
in the domestic production as compared with the 700,000 or 
800,000 for the two years before. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. I think the figures he has given bear directly upon 
the question, and almost if not quite annihilate every particle 
of argument that has been made on the other side. We bave 
not had any real evidence of the necessity for this increase of 
tariff. 

In a general way, that is what I complain about in the mak- 
ing of this bill. It has been built up on ex parte evidence, it 
has been built up on the evidence of interested men and inter- 
ested corporations, and every once in a while it develops here, 
as it did to-day in the case of this hardware company, that 
they are making millions and millions on account of the ex- 
orbitant prices they are charging American consumers. 

Under those conditions they are not entitled even to the 
tariff they get under existing law, and here comes the Finance 
Comumnittee, under the theory of helping the farmer, of equaiiz- 
ing agriculture with industry, adding heré and there, little by 
little, mite by mite, to the already overburdened shoulders of 
the American consumer. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt but that the suggestion made 
by the Senator from Kentucky has a great deal of merit in it. 


A grinder in the own home makes a good deal of work necessary, | 


it being a difficult thing to wash these things when they are 
taken apart and the knives separated. 
of effort and some skill properly to wash and dry them so that 
they will be sanitary and ready for the next operation. 


the grinding, and those who use them exclusively to grind meat 
will find it a great improvement. Every retail butcher shop in 
the land has these grinders, and they will grind the meat there 
and send it to the housewife or give it to the messenger already 
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ground. But there are other uses for these machines besides 
the grinding of meat. I know that from my own experience; 
I know what goes on in my own kitchen. There is almost daily 
use there for the grinding of all kinds of things, and those 
machines are useful, they are almost necessary, in the home of 
every laboring man in the United States. 

After we have levied a tax of 40 per cent to save the manu- 
facturers, why should we follow the Finance Committee and 
increase the tax to 50 per cent? To my mind, it is indefensi- 
ble; it is a violation of our pledges; there is no reason for it; 
there is no justice behind it. It is cruel to the people we repre- 
sent, to the great mass of the American people, to housewives, 
to levy this additional burden upon them without any showing 
being made for its necessity. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I just want the attention of 
the Senator from Connecticut a moment. If I understand it 
correctly, the purpose of this tariff is to enable the manufac- 
turers of these articles to get a higher price than they are get- 
ting now. They are complaining that the imported article sells 
at a lower price than the domestic product. They are asking 
for a tax which would be a burden upon those who buy, includ- 
ing the farmers in South Dakota. 

The Senator from Connecticut has said repeatedly upon this 
floor, and reminded me at Kansus City, that he could not vote 
to do justice to the farmers because it might, in effect, be a tax 
upon his people. I think it takes a lot of nerve for him to come 
back here and vote to impose a tax on the South Dakota 
farmers. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. NORBECK. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. When did the Senator ever hear me say 
that it was indefensible to place a tariff on agricultural prod- 
ucts because it would increase the price to the consumer? 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator is twisting my remarks. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I did not mean to do that. 

Mr. NORBECK. I said the Senator stated he could not vote 
to put the American farmer on the basis of the American price 
for his products, because it might be a burden upon Connecticut 
if we did. Therefore he would leave them on the European 
basis. The tariff is only ene of the instruments that affects 
prices. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
having said that. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator said that to me in the resolu- 
tions committee at Kansas City, and he has said it here, in effect, 
time and again, that it would be a burden upon Connecticut. 
He has said, “ New England asks for nothing. These western 
farmers come in here and beg for things. New England asks 
for nothing.” Through this tariff he is asking for $55,000,000 
of a tax upon the rest of the people. Do not tell me that New 
England asks for nothing! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
first part of the amendment. 

The first part of the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I think it ought to be re- 
corded that there was 1 vote in favor of the amendment, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, let us not get the record 
wrong. I did not hear anyone vote for the amendment. 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, yes; the Senator from Connecticut 
voted “aye.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
second branch of the amendment, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 106, line 25, the committee 
proposes to insert the language, “escalators, 40 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, on the pending matter, regard- 
ing escalators, I wish to say that they are manufactured in this 
country by the Otis Elevator Co., which was a pioneer in the 
manufacture of elevators in the United States. That company 
has made possible the very high buildings in our large cities. 

About 20 years ago it began studying the escalator. It was 
able to secure patents on the escalator about 17 years ago, and 
the patents are about to expire. The Otis Elevator Co. has 
expended a large amount of money in employing the best engi- 
neering talent in the United States and throughout the world. 
Now that the patents are expiring, the advantage of all their 
research and experiments and experses has been turned over to 
Kuropeans. 

In Germany they are manufacturing escalators and have a 
number of agents in the United States making contracts for 
their sale. I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the 
advantage they have in Germany and France, but particularly 
in Germany. The freight rate on machinery from New York to 
Hamburg is $18 per ton eastbound, but the rate from Hamburg 
to New York is $6 per ton westbound. The difference between 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. President, I do not remember ever 
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the cost of production there and here is that they can manufac- 
ture the escalators in Germany for 43 per cent less than they can 
manufacture them here. 

The Otis Elevator Co. employs about 10,000 operatives in the 
United States. It is employing 1,500 of them in my State, at 
Quincy, Ill., where the company has a large plant, occupying 50 
acres. The company is prepared to go to very considerable 
expense to arrange for mass production. This is an infant in- 
dustry. We have here an organization of skill and talent and 
the financial resources. It has expended a large amount of 
money in developing the escalator. Now, the advantage of all 
it has done is to be turned over to competitors who pay wages 
of less than 60 per cent of those paid by the domestic concern. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DENEEN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator tell us just what escalators 
are? Is it something we wear or something we eat? 

Mr. DENEEN. It is a moving stairway. 

Mr. NORRIS. A moving sidewalk? 

Mr. DENEEN. A moving stairway. It is a moving stairway 
that is used in the large department stores and other stores and 
theaters. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator permit another question? 

Mr. DENEEN. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. As the committee had it, they put this item in 
with meat choppers in the kitchen. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. NORRIS. It was all one amendment. I understood we 
had divided the amendment. I thought, when it was all put in 
in one sentence, although there is a semicolon between the 
different phrases of the same sentence, that there must be some 
connecting link between escalators and choppers in the kitchen. 
But I find there is not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Nebraska that the connection is this: That if the rates in this 
bill imposed by the House and by the Senate committee are 
adopted, the people in this country will need escalators in order 
to get upstairs, on account of their weakness through not being 
able to buy the necessary food. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, this company will be prepared 
to produce a suflicient number of escalators if we will make it 
possible for them to make them. There is a difference here of 
only 10 per cent. In view of the difference in freight rates and 
wages, and in view of the fact that this is really an infant 
industry, and that this company has done the pioneering work, 
it seems to me that their request for 10 per cent additional is 
not unreasonable. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the statement has been made 
here that orders have been placed for these escalators abroad, 
but that up to the present time not a single one of them has 
been imported, and that the Otis Elevator Co., which is of 
course a respectable company and a successful company, is the 
only manufacturer. Can the Senator give us the name of any 
American consumer who has ordered one of these escalators 
from Europe? 

Mr. DENEEN. No; but I will read from the brief in support 
of the statement I have made: 


Foreign manufacturers, particularly those in Germany, have now 
established agencies in the United States. They are now producing 
these American-developed escalators and are quoting prices through 
their agents in this country at 60 per cent or more below those at which 
escalators can be manufactured and sold in this country with a fair 
profit. To assist in this dumping on the American market these foreign 
manufacturers have arranged with transportation companies of their 
own nations for almost nominal rates of carrying charges to the United 
States, rates which are far below the usual and customary shipping 
rates for similar commodities between the same ports. 


I have no information as to any particular purchasers or 
contracts for purchases. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I have no doubt the Otis Elevator Co., 
whose brief I suppose this is—— 

Mr. DENEEN. It is the brief of the Otis Elevator Co. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It fears there may be some importations; 
but does the Senator think we are justified in putting an in- 
creased tariff on fear? Does he think the fear that something 
may happen in the future that has not yet happened is a basis 
for a tariff? 

Mr. DENEEN. The tariff asked for is to enable this company 
and any other companies which may enter the business to invest 
sufficient sums of money so they can have mass production. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They state in a general way that the Ger- 
mans have arranged to ship escalators here at reduced rates, 
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Mr. DENEEN. The exact amount is stated, $18 for east- 
bound freight on machinery from New York to Hamburg and $6 
on west-bound freight from Hamburg to New York. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But they do not present a single instance in 
which an order has been absolutely placed. 

Mr. DENEEN. That applies to all machinery. It is a rate 
of general application to machinery, as I understand it. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. DENEEN. I yield first to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am interested in the proposition, but I am 
wondering about the freight feature of it. We pay out enough 
money in subsidies so that we could almost buy the steamships, 
and I am wondering why they should charge Americans four or 
five times as much as they do the Germans. Why do not our 
steamship lines treat Americans as well as they do foreigners? 

Mr. DENEEN. I have no information on that point. The 
Otis Elevator Co. is not engaged in transporting freight. It 
pays the freight. 

I yield now to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask about a statement the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] made a while ago. As I 
understood him, he said that these escalators are manufactured 
by the Otis Elevator Co. and that unless the tariff rate be 
raised the Otis Elevator Co. would be obliged to go out of 
business. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no, Mr, President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not understand the Senator correctly? 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; I did not say that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is what I understood the Senator 
to Say. 

Mr. REED. I said that it was utterly impossible for themr to 
continue in this business, certainly along the seacoast, but so far 
as the Otis Elevator Co. going out of business is concerned, I 
did not mean that and do not believe I said it. If I did I 
certainly misspoke myself. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to have the explanation of the 
Senator. I want to say in this connection that every time a 
defense is raised here for an increase in tariff, the very first 
ground of defense put forth is that the American manufacturer 
will have to go out of business unless the rate is granted. We 
all know that the escalator business is a very inconsequential 
part of the Otis Elevator Co.’s business, as I understand it, and 
of course it would go out of that part of its business in my 
judgment if this tariff were not granted. Is not that so? 

Mr. DENEEN. No; it is not. They are arranging to manu- 
facture escalators at Quincy. They have 1,500 operatives and 
expect to have a much larger number, so I am infornred. 

Mr. McKELLAR. For the manufacture of escalators? 

Mr. DENEEN. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And they are going to manufacture them 
on a large scale? 

Mr. DENEEN. Yes; and develop the market. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; and develop the market for them. 
Under those circumstances, they do not know whether they will 
have any opposition from abroad. There are no escalators 
being brought in now from abroad, and it does seem to me that 
the Congress would go far afield if it should grant a tariff rate 
because the Otis people fear that some other company might 
come in here from abroad. 

Mr. DENEEN. The accurate information is that this com- 
pany is manufacturing escalators in France and in Germany 
now, and it wants to manufacture them here. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator mean a foreign company? 

Mr. DENEEN. The Otis Elevator Co. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They are manufacturing them abroad now. 
Are they afraid of themselves? 

Mr. DENEEN. No; they wish to develop the industry here 
rather than abroad. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why can they not do it under existing con- 
ditions? 

Mr. DENEEN. It is on account of the expense. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator mean the Otis Elevator Co. 
would drive the Otis Elevator Co. out of business if they do not 
have this protection? 

Mr. DENEEN. They would prefer to live in their own coun- 
try and do business in their own country and with their own 
countrymen. 

Mr. NORRIS. They are here. Why not do it now? 

Mr. DENEEN. The company wishes to do it if the Senate 
will permit it to do it. It prefers to manufacture escalators in 
the United States rather than in Germany or in France. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Exactly; and I do not see why they do not do 
it now. Where are they going to make them? 

Mr. DENEEN. The company wishes to manufacture them 
here. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us put it on that ground. 
principal place of manufacture? 

Mr. DENEEN. In Yonkers and Buffalo, N. Y.; Harrison, 
N. J.; Quincey, Ill.; and San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is not this product very cumbersome? 

Mr. DENEEN. It is very cumbersome. 

Mr. NORRIS. The freight from place to place on such a big 
article would be very great? 

Mr. DENEEN. I have no doubt it is. 

Mr. NORRIS. For instance, if a factory is located in Illi- 
nois would not the freight to Washington be an adequate pro- 
tection to them without any tariff protection? 

Mr. DENEEN. I think not. They have their factories dis- 
tributed over the country because of the freight charges, but at 
the seaboard they are competing with ocean freights. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I may have been mistaken, 
but I understood the Senator to say they are manufacturing in 
this country. 

Mr. DENEEN. Yes; they are manufacturing here to a lim- 
ited degree now, as I understand it. They have finally perfected 
the escalator so that the architects have recommended it to the 
moving-picture theaters and to the large stores, and the devices 
are considered safe now. They have passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage. 

Mr. HARRISON. I had understood from reading the hearings 
that they are manufactured here and that there are no importa- 
tions of escalators. 

Mr. DENEEN. Oh, no. The foreign companies have their 
agents here seeking contracts of sale. 

Mr. HARRISON. None have been imported into this country 
so far as our information goes. 

Mr. DENEEN. Europeans are now producing the American- 
developed escalators and are quoting prices through their agents 
in this country at 60 per cent or more below the prices at which 
the escalators can be manufactured and sold in this country at 
fair profit. 

Mr. HARRISON. I notice in the testimony of Mr. Knapp, 
who appeared before the committee for the Otis Elevator Co., 
that he made this remarkable statement: 

We think that the development of the industry has extended to the 
point where we need protection for the industry. 


Mr, DENEEN. Yes; that is the statement in their brief. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, am I to understand that 
they are at the present time manufacturing escalators in 
Europe? 

Mr. DENEEN. That is my understanding. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Otis Elevator Co. is manufacturing 
these escalators in what countries? 

Mr. DENEEN. Here is the statement in their brief: 

The Otis Elevator Co. also operates factories in France and Ger- 
many in which it manufactures the same design of escalators under 
very similar production methods ag in the United States. 


Mr, WHEELER. And now they want a tariff to protect 
themselves against their own importations from France? 

Mr. DENEEN. They want a tariff to enable Americans to 
protect an American machine that has been developed here, and 
used here in a larger amount than elsewhere. 

Mr. WHEELER. As a matter of fact they developed their 
own machine? 

Mr. DENEEN. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
facture it there. 

Mr. DENEEN. I do not understand that is the case. 

Mr. SMOOT. They manufacture in Germany and France both 
because of the demand over there. 

Mr. WHEELER. My understanding was that they started 
to manufacture in Germany and France before they did in the 
United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; they manufactured here first, and then 
they made sales in foreign countries and in order to meet the 
demand there and save the expense of costly transportation 
they established factories in Europe for the European trade, 
but none of the foreign-made escalators came into this country 
because of the fact that the Otis people had a patent on them. 
The patent has expired and now they want protection here from 
those coming in from abroad, and I have no doubt they will 
continue to make them in Europe for the Buropean trade. 

Mr. WHEELER. Now that their patent has run out they are 
afraid somebody will start in and manufacture them over in 
Germany and ship them into this country. 


Where is their 


In America? 
No, in Germany ; and they started to manu- 
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It is not a mere fear. They know it. 
WHEELER. How do they know it? 

DENEEN. Europeans have been here making contracts. 
WHEELER. There has not been one sold in this country. 
Mr. DENEEN. I have no information upon which to chal- 
lenge that statement and I do not know whether the Senator 
has any information upon which to base it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am asking the Senator if he knows of one 
that they have sold here? 

Mr. DENEEN. I have stated that I do not know anything 
about it. I am accepting the information in the brief. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is asking the Senate of the 
United States to put a tariff upon something, and when I ask 
him if he knows whether the article is sold here, he says he does 
not know because he is not operating their business. How can 
he ask for a tariff upon this article when he does not know 
whether the company has ever sold one in this country or not? 

Mr. DENEEN. I am asking for a tariff based on the infor- 
mation I have submitted to the Senate, which I think is 
adequate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to correct the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. The Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DENEEN] very properly said that he “ knew it.” The Senator 
from Montana is wondering how, and it seems to me it is very 
simple for solution. Here is the condition. The Otis Elevator 
Co. are manufacturing these osculators in the United States and 
in Germany and in France. Now they are here and they say, 
“Give us a tariff to prevent the fellow over in France—that is, 
the Otis Elevator Co.—and the Otis Elevator Co. in Germany 
and perhaps somewhere else, from driving the Otis Elevator Co. 
out of business in the United States.” 

Of course they know it. They are talking about themselves. 
Why should we question their statement under these circum- 
stances? They are making osculators in America and in Bel- 
gium and they say to us, “Unless you put a tariff on our 
product in the United States we are going to drive ourselves 
out of business, and therefore we want a tariff.” When we are 
asked how anybody knows it, I remind Senators that we get it 
from their own lips. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator from Nebraska overlooks the 
fact that now they are coming back into the United States for 
patriotic purposes, and they are going to manufacture them 
here out of pure patriotism, provided we give them this duty. 

Mr. NORRIS. Their patriotism, great and broad and deep as 
it is, is not so broad nor so deep that it prevents themselves 
from driving themselves out of business unless we give them a 
tariff. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Nebraska that we are talking about escalators and not 
osculators? One is known to be elevating and the other is said 
to be lowering. [Laughter.] 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Otis Elevator Co. is making both 
kinds. They are taking people up, and if they get us to put a 
tariff on to protect them here so they will not drive themselves 
out of business they are going to take us down. They are 
lowering us in the minds of honest people, who will say to their 
representatives in Congress, “If you are going to give the pub- 
lic money to the people who can not be patriotic unless they 
are bought, you had better retire and go somewhere else.” In 
other words, we are oscillating downward; the oscillator is 
what we are on, it seems to me, and if we vote this tariff, then 
down we will go. 

Mr. President, the argument is made by the Senator from 
Illinois that many people will be put in business if we increase 
the tariff rate. That is the argument for an infant industry. 
Here is an infant that can not live over here because the Otis 
Elevator Co. in France is going to drive him out of business 
unless we put a tariff on the imported article to protect this 
infant industry. But the Senator in his argument also says 
that they have been in business so long that the patents have 
expired. So this is a pretty old infant. This is an infant that 
is about to die of old age [laughter], and it is proposed now to 
put a tariff on the statute books for the benefit of that old 
infant in order to keep the cripple alive for a few more years. 
I think it would be better to let him die in peace if he is about 
to expire. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Perhaps they want to give this infant some 
new glands in order to put life into him. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps this oscillation of the tariff will pro- 
vide the Otis Elevator Co. with new glands at the expense of 
the American people. 


Mr. DENEEN. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 107, in paragraph 372, line 
!2, after the word “for,” it is proposed to strike out “30 per 
cent” and insert “35 per cent,” so as to read: 

All other machines, finished or unfinished, not specially provided for, 
85 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. McKELLAR. 
of that amendment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Utah a question. Under this amendment the duty on all 
other machines, finished or unfinished, not specially provided for, 
is increased from 30 per cent to 35 per cent; in other words, 
that takes them into the basket clause at this rate. What is 
the need for that increase? 

Mr. SMOOT. They have always been in the basket clause at 
35 per cent; that is the rate provided for now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. ‘These articles have not been in the basket 
clause heretofore. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was looking at another item. The Senator 
has reference to the amendment striking out 30 per cent and 
inserting 35 per cent? Is that the amendment to which he 
refers? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; it increases the rate from 30 to 35 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The present rate is 30 per cent, and this is a 
straight increase of 5 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What kind of machines does the clause 
include? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will make a brief statement as 
to this amendment. 

Imports of miscellaneous machinery have been increasing 
very rapidly and steadily; they have grown from $2,500,000 in 
1923 to $9,500,000 in 1928. Domestic production is very large, 
although not completely reported. It must be noted, however, 
that the manufacture of such machinery is not one industry, but 
many, each one with its own individual problems and conditions 
as to foreign competition. Production and imports are not re- 
ported for most of these divisions of the machinery industry, 
and the ratio of imports to production may in many cases be 
far greater than would be indicated by a comparison of a total 
of all classes. The present duty on machinery not specially pro- 
vided for is much lower than that provided in the basket clause 
and in other paragraphs for most manufactured metal prod- 
ucts, and in view of this and of the increasing imports it is 
believed that an increase is justified. 

This increase has left below the general level the duty on 
three classes of machinery which are imported in considerable 
quantities, and which are not, like such products as typewriters, 
practically American monopolies. These three are electricai 
machinery, steam turbines, and machine tools. Steam turbines 
remain at 15 per cent and the other two at 30 per cent. 

Certain types of textile machinery require considerable num- 
bers of small parts of porcelain, to serve as yarn guides and 
for other purposes. These parts form an exception to the prin- 
ciple which made it desirable to exclude nonmetallic parts from 
the paragraph, since exclusion from paragraph 372 would cause 


The next amendment will be 


Mr. President, can we have an explanation 


That is the pending amend- 


vole 
them to be classified in paragraph 211, subject to a specific duty 
of 10 cents per dozen and 45 per cent ad valorem, designed for 
such articles as vases, cups, and lamps. As some of the small 
yarn guides required in quantity are sold as low as 2 cents a 
dozen the specific duty cited is obviously inappropriate, and 
porcelain parts have been classified with the machines for which 
they are designed. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
tell us at this point 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
has the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was going to ask whether the Senator 
from Utah or the Senator from Kentucky can tell us what the 
exports of this grade of machinery have been during the same 
period? My understanding is that our exports of machinery 
have increased very materially during the past few years. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am going to give that information to the 
Senate. I desire to give a list of the type of machinery included 
in this basket clause. It includes adding and calculating ma- 
chines; addressing, mailing, and duplicating machines; bakers’ 
machinery; baling presses; blowers and fans; bookbinding ma- 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
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chinery ; bottling machinery; canning machinery; cement and 
concrete machinery; check-writing machines; clay-working ma- 
chinery ; clothing-pressing machinery ; coffee roasting and grind- 
ing machines—and a long list of other types of machinery which 
are included in this basket clause. 


The exports of machinery of this class for 1928 amounted to 
$51,359,884, while we imported only $9,539,659 worth of the 
machinery, outside of electrical machinery, and we imported 
$837,000 worth of electrical machinery, making a total of less 
than $11,000,000 of this type of machinery and of electrical 
machinery also, compared with $51,000,000 worth of exports. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator tell us what the present 
rate is? The House fixed the duty at 30 per cent and the 
Senate committee has changed that to 35 per cent. What is the 
present law? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, if I should add up in this column 
the different kinds of machinery the exports would be very 
much more than $51,000,000. It is a long list of miscellaneous 
items which I do not care to take the time of the Senate to 
read, but it is a very interesting list, and I will ask unanimous 
consent at this point that the entire list on pages 837 and 838 
of the Summary of Tariff Information may be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The list referred to is as follows: 


Miscellaneous machinery: Exports from the United States 


Without objection, it is so 


1925 


1928 
exports 


Production Exports 


$250, 496, 299 

Adding and calculating machines and 
a eat a ee eee en 

Addressing, mailing, and duplicating 
machines 

Bakers’ machinery and equipment 

EE: 

Blowers and fans (not electric fans) 

Bookbinding machinery 

Bottling machinery 

Canning machinery 

Cars and trucks, industrial and mining... 

Cement and concrete machinery 

Check-writing machines.-................ 

Clay-working machinery (brick, pottery, 


51, 289, 428 


12, 918, 316 

17, 212, 093 
1, 196, 332 

16, 210, 436 
3, 389, 126 

10, 138, 835 
9, 765, 691 

24, 266, 666 

25, 216,391 | 6 807, 464 
2, 092, 566 () 


(?) (?) 
. hines.. , 408, 982 (?) (2) 
Coffee roasting and grinding 2, 49 1452 123 @® 
28, 12 7 632, 
; 6 019 


Condensers 
Confectionery and ice-cream machinery-. 5, 143, 470 3) 
30, 688, 471 2, 800, 790 3, 566, 660 
4, 243, 992 


Conveying machinery 
Cranes (including hoists and derricks) .... 43, 935, 663 | 2, 836, 149 
Dairy, cheese-factory, and butter-factory 

machinery, not including cream separa- 

BI nenaarathe chs a slbddadahunbuscssueelimubewevanaiiinaiel D seiainilisconcheesisandl 
Milking-machine units-.........-.... 1, 117, 762 () 
Other dairy, cheese-factory, and but- 

ter-factory machinery 

Dish-washing machines...........-....... 

Dredging and excavating machinery, in- 
cluding power shovels... 

Electrical machinery -...-. 

Elevators and elevator mac = 

Flour-mill and grain-mill machinery 

Gas machines and apparatus 

Glass-making machinery 

Hat-making machinery 

Hydraulics machinery (other than for 
dredging) 

Incandescent-lamp-making machinery... 

Laundry machinery, except domestic 
washing machines 

Leather-working machinery, (other than 
shoe machinery) 

Meters, gas and water... 

Mining machinery (other than oil-well 
machinery) oe 

Motion-picture cameras and projectors... 

Oil-mill machinery, cottonseed and other. 

Oil-well machinery 

Packaging machines ..-.... 

Packing-house machinery. 

Paint-making tmnachinery. 

Paper-box machinery. 

Paper-mill and pulp-mill machinery 

Pharmaceutical machinery 

Photo-engraving machinery 

Pneumatic machinery (other than pneu- 
matic tools) 

Printing machinery, other than presses 
and typesetting machines............... 

Pumps and pumping equipment, includ- 
ing parts and attachments 

Refrigerating machinery (other than ice- 
making) 

Ice-making machinery 


See footnotes at end of table, 


$8, 225, 901 
1641, 451 


12, 476, 954 


1 569, 213 
$1, 207,910 
2 


$1, 106, 198 
4) 


1, 504, 427 
@) 


6, 220, 268 (?) (?) 
1, 473, 509 () @) 


3, 124, 937 
$73, 789, 618 
47, 429,964 | #761, 304 

7,945,924 | 1, 108,040 

7, 527, 864 (2) 

2, 665, 856 (2) () 
522, 284 (4) (*) 


4, 937, 916 (?) (?) 
4, 255, 464 @) @) 


45,841, 058 
369, 879, 508 


8, 575, 509 
# 88, 958, 512 
9 1, 285, 817 
795, 970 

(?) 


24,198,059 | 1,781, 521 


2, 222, 168 () 
24, 501, 845 586, 070 


3, 313, 554 


() 

796, 613 
14, 059, 592 

2) 


775, 058 
16, 892, 804 
() 


38, 079, 185 
4, 620, 392 
4, 132, 329 

47, 299, 105 
4, 387, 170 
5, 370, 212 () 
1, 212, 683 @) 


4, 644, 800 () 
3, 066, 942 
(?) 


10, 562, 214 

0 346, 246 

631, 042 

10, 249, 069 
(?) 


21, 208, 761 
964, 807 
357, 341 @) 

30, 582, 112 1) 

9, 601,693 | 1, 654, 550 5, 475, 997 
121, 299, 431 | 7, 593, 499 8, 711, 059 


47, 297,003 | 1,653,030] 8,711, 948 
15, 295, 634 832, 261 820, 372 
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Miscellaneous machinery: Exports from the United States—Continued 


1925 
Class 


Production Exports 


}Road-making machinery 

Rubber-working machinery 

Scales and balances. 

ES Eee 

‘Slot-vending machines 

Stokers, mechanical -...........---.. 

Stone-working machinery - --..-.--- 

‘Tobacco-manufacturing machinery 

‘Transmission machinery 

Vacuum cleaners 

Washing machines, domestic 

Troning machines and wringers and driers. 

Well-drilling machinery, other than oil- 
well machinery 

Windmills and windmill towers. 

Woodworking machinery 

Other miscellaneous machinery 


$1, 430, 036 
@) 


361" 881 

8, 377, 991 
1, 842, 821 
5, 682, 127 
39, 619, 735 g 
51, 359, 884 


1 Duplicating machines only. 

2 Not separately reported. 

8 Bakery machinery and parts. 

4 Blowers and ventilating machinery 

5 Mine railway cars, and station a “warehouse trucks only, 

6 Concrete mixers. 

7 Including heaters and accessories. 

§ Including apparatus. 

* Elevators only 

1@ Projectors aie 

1! Mine cars only. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator tell me what the rate 
is under the present law. The House provided a rate of 30 
yer cent. 

7 Mr. BARKLEY. The House provided a rate of 30 per cent. 
Mr. McKELLAR. What is the rate under the present law? 
Mr. SMOOT. Under the present law the rate is 30 per cent. 
Mr. BARKLEY. The present rate is likewise 30 per cent. 

This is a straight increase on all these machines from 30 to 35 

per cent, in spite of the fact that we export five or six times as 

much as we import. 

Mr. SMOOT. We export electrical machinery principally. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can look at the figures as to 
exports for 1928 or, if he so desires, the exports for 1925, and 
see that I am correct. The exports of electrical machinery in 
1925 were $73,789,618; in 1928 they were $88,958,512. 

Mr. BARKLEY. ‘The list of machines which I read, I think, 
is sufficient to convince the Senator that they are not electrical 
machines. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has already asked to put that list 
in the Recorp, but he will find on page 838, under “ Hlectrical 
machinery,” about the twelfth or thirteenth item from the top 
of the page, the statistics as to production and also exports. 
There it is shown that the exports of electrical machinery in 
1925 were $73,789,618 and in 1928, $88,958,512. That is the kind 
of machines which we export principally. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Those machines are independent of the list 
that I read on pages 837 and 838. Those machines, the export 
of which amount to more than $51,000,000, are not electrical 
machines; they are in addition to electric machines referred to 
by the Senator and are noted on the previous page. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 837 the Senator can see that the ex- 
ports of adding and calculating machines, which are under pat- 
ent, are $12,476,954, which are the principal exports shown on 
page 837, and adding and calculating machines are patented 
articles. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am talking about miscellaneous machinery 
which is covered by this basket clause. I did not desire to read 
the whole list in order to save time. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no need of reading it all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly; but a reference to the list itself 
shows that they are not electrical machines. There may be some 
few electrical machines in the list, but the list certainly is not 
confined exclusively to electrical machines, because the statistics 
for electrical machines are given at a different place in the 
Summary of Tariff Information. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to take the time of the Senate, 
but if the Senator will look at page 838 he will see not only the 
production but the exports of electrical machinery. I will not 
take the time to read them, but those are the figures I gave; 
they are the correct figures. I am perfectly willing to have a 
vote taken on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think there ought to be a 
few more words added to those which have already been said 
on this question. What we really ought to do, in my judgment, 
is to amend the committee amendment by cutting the rate down 
below the rate of the present law. The rate provided by the pres- 
ent law is too high. However, I am going to content myself at 
the present time with trying to defeat the committee amendment 
which proposes to increase the rate. 

Under the existing law, with a tariff of 30 per cent on these 
machines, there is more than five times as much of this ma- 
chinery exported as there is imported. That is not conclusive, 
but that is pretty good evidence when we come to the question 
of deciding whether we should increase the tariff rate. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. As I understood the Senator from Utah— 
I do not know that I am correct—we not only give the right to 
a monopoly by a patent on some of these machines but in addi- 
tion to that we give a tariff upon the patented articles. Am I 
correct in that? 

Mr. SMOOT. There may be some patented articles that fall 
in the class referred to by the Senator, but as to the exporta- 
tions of which he speaks, just take the item of electrical ma- 
chinery. The production of electrical machinery in 1925 was 
$369,879,508. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I was just answer- 
ing a question asked me by the Senator from Montana. I will 
answer the Senator later. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to the Senator answering 
the question now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield in 
order that I may correct the figures that I gave? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. By inadvertence and due to the haste with 
which I attempted to add the figures which I gave, I find I 
made a mistake. The total amount of exports of all kinds of 
machinery is given at the top of this table instead of at the 
bottom and the total amount of our production of all types of 
this machinery was $1,438,331,826, and we exported, instead of 
$51,000,000 worth, as I said a while ago, $250,496,299 worth, of 
which $88,000,000 worth was electrical machinery, as stated 
by the Senator from Utah. So the figures for our exports were 
between three and four times as large as I indicated a while 
ago, exclusive of electrical machinery, and if we include elec- 
trical machinery they were five times the figure that I gave a 
moment ago, so that the exports are about twenty times the 
imports. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the percentag ze of imports to 
production is almost nothing. There is now practically an 
embargo upon the importation of this machine, a tariff rate of 
380 per cent; and the committee now proposes to increase the 
tariff to 35 per cent. 

I can not for the life of me understand how any man can 
justify that kind of a proposition. But that is not all: You 
people who are here to help the farmer, look over that list and 
see what he has in it. When we are coming here to equalize 
agriculture with industry, you will find in this amendment 
another shaving adding a little more to the burdens of the 
farmer. You increase the tariff upon hay-baling machines; 
you increase the tariff upon the machinery that bottles his 
milk; and in the cooperative milk associations that means a 
large item. That kind of machinery is expensive, and the 
most modern machinery costs a good deal of money. 

Wherever farmers’ cooperative organizations are supplying 
milk to the cities of the United States, they have to buy ma- 
chinery to bottle the milk; and in this amendment you are 
increasing the tariff. Nobody said anything about it. Nobody 
said anything about increasing the tariff on hay-baling ma- 
chinery, where now there are practically no imports, an embargo 
already existing and nothing coming in now. There will not be 
anything coming in when you increase the tariff; but the manu- 
facturer will raise his price, and there is no reason why he 
should not raise it to the height of the tariff wall, which means 
an inerease to the farmers of America for the purchase of every 
bottling machine, for the purchase of every hay-baling machine, 
and several other machines that are included in this basket 
clause; and yet we are here pretending that we are going to 
equalize agriculture with industry! Here is another instance 
where, little by little, one drop at a time, you are increasing the 
burden that is now upon the back of the American farmer. Lit- 
tle by little you are increasing the cost that he must pay in order 
to carry on his business, when you promised the American people 
that you would do the opposite! 
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Square that with your platform if you can. Square that with 
the speech of Herbert Hoover when he said he was going to 
equalize agriculture with industry. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne 
braska yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator said “little by little’ I just 
want to supplement some of the items. It looks to me as 
though it is by great gobs that they propose to take the money 
out of the pockets of the farmers. 

This miscellaneous machinery includes, dairy, cheese-factory, 
and butter-factory machinery, milking-machine units, other 
dairy, cheese-factory, and butter-factory machinery, pumps and 
pumping equipment, including parts and attachments, scales and 
balances, windmills and windmill towers, and washing machines. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is all for the benefit of the farmer. 

Mr. BLAINE. And all primarily farm machinery and farm 
utensils. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
road-making machincry. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes. I was speaking, though, just of those 
items that go directly upon the farm or in cooperative factories 
operated by the farmers. 

Mr. REED. Manganese and china clay. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Pennsylvania says “ china 
clay.” As far as I am concerned, I should be glad if he would 
repeat that every time. It does me good to hear him. It leads 
me to think that I must be right, because I am in accord with 
the great, able Senator from Pennsylvania on that item. I 
think he ought to remind us of it just as often as he can think 
of it. It will do some good, I think. There are some fellows 
who voted for it who probably will take a second thought, and 
take another notch in their belts, and do better next time. I 
hope so, anyway. It is an educational system that I admire; 
but when the Senator from Pennsylvania offers that as a defense 
for this sin, then I must disagree with him. 

When he says that those who voted for a tariff on china clay 
dare not vote against the tariff on practically all the machinery 
of the American farmer, then I think he is inconsistent. Then 
I think he is wrong. It is no defense to your sin that some- 
body else has committed another sin not half as bad. You can 
not pull yourself into heaven by proving that somebody else 
ought to go to hell. That can not be done. 

Here is a proposition as full of sin as a waternrelon is full of 
juice. It is full of a violation of the pledge that we made to 
the American people. It violates every economic proposition 
involved in making a protective tariff; and you defend that sin, 
you defend that wrong, you defend that robbery of the Ameri- 
can farmer, by saying that somebody who claimed to represent 
the farmer voted for a tariff on china clay! 

That is your argument. That is your logic. It does not get 
you anywhere, my friends. It only makes you ridiculous in the 
eyes of honest people with common sense. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator front Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under these circumstances, does not the 
Senator think that an amendment to the House text decreasing 
the tariff on these articles, many of them used by farmers, 
should be made? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
am preparing now to offer an amendment to reduce this duty 
from 35 to 25 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall be glad to support it if the Senator 
will offer that amendment. Does the Senator mean to amend 
the committee amendment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. To amend the committee amendment by 
reducing the rate from 35 per cent to 25 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. In order to get that before the Senate, I offer 
that amendment now, to strike out “35” and insert “25.” 
That will mean that it will reduce the tariff instead of increas- 
ing the tariff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Nebraska to the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. COUZENS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 

Mr. COUZENS. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that may 
be done. 


The Senator ought not to overlook 
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Let us have a vote on the pending amend- 


Mr. BARKLEY. 
ment. 

Mr. REED. We will have to have a yea-and-nay vote on it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us send out for the absentees. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
we take a recess until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning and have 
a roll call on this amendment the first thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARKLEY. We could finish now with the rest of the 
schedule outside of this amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; we want a roll call on this. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BARKLEY. We can go ahead with the rest of the 
schedule. 

Mr. NORRIS. If Senators want to take a recess now, very 
well; if they do not, let us send out and get the absentees. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
will state it. 

Mr. BRATTON. 
roll call? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has been canceled. 

Mr. BRATTON. I am unwilling to have roll calls started, 
and then, when some of us come into the Chamber, have the 
request set aside. 

Mr. COUZENS. My unanimous-consent request for the with- 
drawal of the suggestion of the absence of a quorum was con- 
sented to before the Senator reached the Senate. 

i Mr. BRATTON. No; I was in the Chamber when that was 
one. 

Mr. COUZENS. But the Senator did not object when the 
unanimous consent was given to withdraw the request for a 
quorum call. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, evidently it is impossible to get 
an agreement here to-night, so I will move that the Senate take 
a recess until 10 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, before the question is put on 
that motion, I would like to ask the Senator whether he would 
expect that on the completion of the committee amendments in 
this schedule to-morrow to go back to the amendments that 
were passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be the procedure. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Some of the amendments have been passed 
over until next week. 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam speaking of amendments that were simply 
passed over. As the Senator from Kentucky says, some amend- 
ments were passed over until next Wednesday. Those, of 
course, will go over until that time, but I want to complete the 
consideration of amendments in this schedule to-morrow, with 
the exception of those that have been passed over until next 
week. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, what is the question before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator 
from Utah to take a recess until to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not understood, is it, that the particular 
amendment we have been considering is to be laid aside for 
something else? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on the 
amendment referred to by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I have been hoping we would 
reach paragraph 385. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
is not debatable. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am not debating it. I want to ask a ques- 
tion, but I have to state the facts before I can put the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Utah 
withhold his motion until the Senator from Maryland can ask a 
question? 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the request? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have offered an amendment to paragraph 
385, and I find that I am unable to be here to-morrow. I have 
been waiting for the last several days hoping we would reach it, 
and I want to ask that it go over until Monday or Tuesday so 
that I may have an opportunity to present the facts about it. 
Any number of amendments have gone over, and this is the only 
request I have made for delay. It is only because I can not be 
here to-morrow when it probably would be brought up that I 
make the request, 


What is the status of the record as to the 


The question before the Senate 
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Mr. SMOOT. 
Tuesday. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over. 
RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow at 10 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 50 
minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 9, 1929, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


SENATE 
Sarurpay, November 9, 1929 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 30, 1929) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fess 
Ashurst Fletcher 
Barkley Frazier 
Bingham 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Couzens 
Cutting 


Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
MecNar 
Norbee 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
‘Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Howell Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Dencen Johnson Sackett Waterman 
Dill Jones Schall Wheeler 

Mr. DENEEN. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] is necessarily absent 
from the city. I desire to have this announcement stand for the 
day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Krne] is necessarily detained from the Sen- 
ate by illness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Surpstreap] is absent on 
account of illness. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


PROPOSED STATUES ON ARLINGTON MEMORIAL BRIDGE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the executive and disbursing officer of the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge Commission reporting, in compliance with 
Senate Resolution 85, relative to proposed statues and the 
scheme of decoration for the Arlington Memorial Bridge, which, 
with the accompanying papers, was ordered to lie on the table. 

DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS 


The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, schedules and lists of papers, documents, etc., on the files 
of the Treasury Department which are not needed in the trans- 
action of public business and have no permanent value, and ask- 
ing for action looking to their disposition, which was referred 
to a Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers 
in the Executive Departments. The Vice President appointed 
Mr. Smoor and Mr. Simmons members of the committee on the 
part of the Senate, 


Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 


PETITIONS 

Mr. DENEEN presented petitions numerously signed by citi- 
zens of the State of Illinois, praying for the passage of iegisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 

Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office 
nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

JAMES H. DAVIS 

Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported Senate Resolution 
133 (submitted by Mr. Jonms October 15, 1929) without amend- 
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ment, and it was considered by unanimous consent and agreed 
to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay out of the appropriation for miscellaneous items, con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, fiscal year 1929, to James H. Davis, 
widower of Lulu F. Davis, late an assistant clerk to the Committee on 
Commerce of the Senate, a sum equal to six months’ compensation at 
the rate she was receiving by law at the time of her death, said sum 
to be considered inclusive of funeral expenses and ali other allowances. 


EMPLOYMENT OF TELEPHONE OPERATOR 


Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported Senate Resolution 
150 (submitted by Mr. Jonms on the 7th instant) without amend- 
ment, and it was considered by unanimous consent and agreed 
to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms hereby is authorized and directed 
to employ a telephone operator to be paid at the rate of $1,560 per 
annum out of the contingent fund of the Senate until] the end of the 
present Congress. 


SALES OF SHIPS BY THE UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DENEEN], whether the committee acted on Senate 
Resolution 129, for the appointment of a special committee to 
investigate the sales of ships by the United States Shipping 
Board and Merchant Fleet Corporation? 

Mr. DENEEN. I will state that we were not able to get a 
quorum until 15 minutes to 10 o’clock. We agreed to have a 
hearing some time next week at the convenience of the Senator 
on the resolution which he submitted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

3y Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2050) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Oregon and the Haynes Slough Drainage District to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a dam and dike to prevent the 
flow of tidal waters into Haynes Slough, Coos Bay, Coos County, 
Oreg.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 2051) granting compensation to Cecil E, Crim; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 2052) for the relief of Sargent Brown; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2053) to amend section 102 of the Judicial Code; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2054) for the relief of Abe Blond; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (8, 2055) to provide for delivery of certain mail mat- 
ter upon a date specified by the sender; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 2056) to add certain 
Forest ; ‘ 

A bill (S. 2057) authorizing the purchase, establishment, and 
maintenance of an experimental farm or orchard in Mobile 
County, State of Alabama, and appropriating therefor; and 

A bill (S. 2058) granting certain reserved lands located in 
the national forests within the State of Oregon to such State 
for the erection, equipment, and maintenance of public build- 
ings; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S, 2059) for the relief of C. E. Briggs; 

A bill (S. 2060) for the relief of E. H. Flagg; 

A bill (S. 2061) for the relief of F. J. Goodenough ; 

A bill (S. 2062) for the relief of Helen F. Griffin; 

A bill (S. 2063) for the relief of Thomas M. Hopkins; 

A bill (S. 2064) for the relief of Theodor Knudson; 

A bill (S. 2065) for the relief of Lincdln County, Oreg.; 

A bill (S. 2066) for the relief of George Parker; 

A bill (S. 2067) for the relief of the estates of Edwin G. 
Scott, Clyde R. Dindinger, and Ralph R. Fraley; 

A bill (S. 2068) for the relief of Lester L. Wilson; and 

A bill (S. 2069) for the relief of Robert Wilson; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 2070) granting a pension to Etta K. Martin; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 2071) granting an increase of pension to Thomas A. 
West; to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 2072) granting an increase of compensation to 
Addie Weeks; to the Committee on Finance. 


lands to Crater National 
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ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBITION 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I submit a resolution, and ask 
that it be read and given immediate consideration. No one 
will object to it. It merely asks the Treasury Department to 
furnish a comparative statement of what has been done under 
the extra appropriation made last year for prohibition enforce- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
resolution will be read for the information of the Senate. 

The resotution (S. Res. 153) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby directed to 
furnish to the Senate as soon as practicable the following information 
in connection with the additional amount for the enforcement of the 
national prohibition act, as amended, appropriated by the first deficiency 
appropriation act, approved March 4, 1929: (1) The total sums allocated 
from such additional amount to each administrative district for enforce- 
ment work therein and the periods for which such sums have been made 
available for expenditure in such districts; (2) the number of addi- 
tional employees assigned to or employed in enforcement work in each 
administrative district since March 4, 1929, under such additional appro- 
priation; and (3) a statement of the enforcement work performed in 
each administrative district for each calendar month during each of the 
following three periods: First, from April 1, 1929, to November 1, 1929; 
second, from April 1, 1928, to November 1, 1928; and, third, a period of 
equal length ending March 31, 1929. 


The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I did not understand the third 
request in the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read it again. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

(3) A statement of the enforcement work performed in each admin- 
istrative district 


Mr. JONES. May I ask the Senator what he means by “ the 
enforcement work performed ”? 

Mr. HARRIS. I want to get a statement of just what they 
have done. Each prohibition enforcement officer in each district 
furnishes a statement to the Treasury Department at the end 
of each month; and I want to get that total for the last six 
months as compared with six months before these additional 
men were put on the work. 

Mr. JONES. This is statistical information? 

Mr. HARRIS. It is statistical information. 

Mr. JONES. With that understanding, Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

PROPOSED RIKER OVERLAND SEAWAY 

Mr. FRAZIER submitted a resolution (S. Res. 154), which 

was ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 


Resolved, That Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, be requested to immediately report to the Senate his 
opinion of the practicability, the merits, and the demerits of the proposed 
Riker overland seaway as a deep waterway for seagoing vessels from 
near St. Louis to the Gulf of Mexico and as a means for flood control 
and for drainage of the Mississippi Valley. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM B. WILSON 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE submitted the following resolution (8S. Res. 
155), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized 
and directed to pay out of the appropriation for expenses of inquiries 
and investigations, contingent fund of-the Senate, for the fiscal year 
1928, $2,503.93 to Hon. William B. Wilson for reimbursement for ex- 
penses incurred in the collection of ballots and documents ordered by the 
Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections in the counties of Dela- 
ware, Schuykill, Luzerne, and Lackawanna, State of Pennsylvania, for 
use in the investigation of his contest against Hon. William S. Vare 
for a seat in the United States Senate from said State. 


ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURE IN THE VARE-WILSON CONTEST 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
156), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections, authorized 
by resolution of December 17, 1927, to hear and determine the pending 
contest between William S. Vare and William B. Wilson, involving the 
right to membership in the United States Senate as a Senator from the 
State of Pennsylvania, is hereby authorized to expend from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate $12,000 in addition to the amounts heretofore 
authorized for said purpose. 


The 
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TARIFF BILL SITUATION 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp an article on the tariff bill situation appearing in the 
ivening Star, of this city, in its issue of yesterday, by Will P. 
Kennedy. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


MOSES PREFERS FLEXIBLE TARIFF 


Senator Mosgs, of New Hampshire, President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate, declared to a gathering of 50 New England manufacturing and 
export executives, officials of the Departments of State and Commerce, 
and Members of the House and Senate from New England last night 
that he “ would prefer the present tariff law with its flexible provision, 
whereby a wise President can give the rates industries need,” to the 
tariff bill as it now stands in the Senate. 

He condemned “a movement that is afoot to turn over the home 
markets to foreigners.” 

House Leader TiLson, following Senator Mosgs, said he expects the 
House to work out a tariff bill that will “get rid of some of the 
barnacles the Senate has put upon it,” and then said, significantly, 
“If not, we can retain some of the provisions of the present law.” 

These New England business leaders are spending two days in the 
Capital making an intensive study of the foreign trade service avail- 
able to American manufacturers at the Department of Commerce and to 
demonstrate to their representatives in Congress and to the Federal 
departments that they are vitally interested in aggressively promoting 
New England’s foreign trade. The tour is under the auspices of the 
New England Export Club of the Boston Chamber of Commerce in 
cooperation with the New England office of the Federal Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts, 

Representative T1Lson said later that he had returned to Washing- 
ton specifically to learn “ what the Senate is going to do with the tariff 
bill,” and will hold conferences with Senate and House leaders. He 
expressed his belief that “the Senate has done a great deal of harm 
to the tariff bill,” and predicted that the House will not accept the 
debentures plan as tacked onto the bill in the Senate. He was em- 
phatic in saying that the House will not surrender the flexible-tariff 
provision. 

The hint thus given by a leader in both the Senate and House that 
the tariff bill might be allowed to fail so as to retain the flexible-tariff 
provision that is in the present Fordney-McCumber Act, gives encourage- 
ment to the plan that has been discussed secretly by House strategists. 

Briefly they propose to let the tottering Hawley-Smoot tariff bill die 
when it comes back from the Senate. Then the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act, which initiated the “ flexible-tariff ” provision, would operate, 
Under this President Hoover could say to the Tariff Commission: 

“Extensive hearings have been held in both House and Senate show- 
ing the need for increases in tariff duties. I want you to make a care- 
ful study of those hearings and of other information you have avail- 
able, and to report to me with recommendations on all agricultural 
products, and on certain other industrial products regarding the need 
for protection.” 

The President could then, on such recommendations, exercise his 
authority to increase duties up to 50 per cent of present duties. Com- 
modities that really must have protection could get it. 

Those who have proposed this scheme argue that it would be a notable 
demonstration of the economic soundness of giving the President such 
tariff-making power, for the protection of American industry in the 
event that Congress fails to act. The people would know just where 
the blame lies. Those who have been demanding undeserved protec- 
tion for certain schedules under the threat of otherwise preventing the 
acceptance of needed duty increases would be eliminated from the 
“ give and take” and log rolling of congressional tariff tinkering. The 
tariff hi-jackers would be thwarted. The undue activities of lobbyists 
would prove futile. 

The President’s position with the country would be strengthened— 
where certain of his political opponents thought they “had him in a 
hole.” Playing of politics in the Senate would get a deserved black 
eye. 


INTERMENT IN EUROPEAN CEMETERIES OF WORLD WAR SOLDIERS AND 
MARINES FROM WEST VIRGINIA 

(Mr. GOFF asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
ReEoorp a list of World War soldiers, sailors, and marines from 
the State of West Virginia who died on Buropean battle fields 
in the World War and whose bodies are now interred in Euro- 
pean cemeteries. The list was printed in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 18, 1929, page 2845.] 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Hess, one of his 
secretaries, 
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REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to the 
amendment of the committee, which the clerk will report. : 

The CHEF CLERK. On page 107, paragraph 372, in line 2, in 
the committee amendment where the committee proposes to 
strike out “30 per cent” and insert “35 per cent,” the Senator 
from Nebraska moves to strike out “35 per cent” and insert 
“95 per cent,” so as to read: 

All other machines, finished or unfinished, not specially provided for, 
25 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be 
stated. — 

The next amendment was, on page 107, paragraph 372, in 


line 3, after the word “ parts,” to insert the words “ not specially 
provided for,” so as to read: 

Provided, That parts, not specially provided for, 
value of metal, ete. 


wholly or in chief 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 
The Curer CierK. On page 107, line 4, after the word 


“ metal,” insert the words “or porcelain,” so as to make the 
proviso read: 

Provided, That parts, not specially provided for, wholly or in chief 
value of metal or porcelain, of any of the foregoing, shall be dutiable at 
the same rate of duty as the articles of which they are parts. 


SPECULATIVE TRANSACTIONS IN COTTON 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolu- 
tion, which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 152), as follows: 

Whereas the Government report shows that the average price paid 
for American cotton for the last 10 years has been above 21 cents a 
pound; and 

Whereas the world cotton crop in 1928 was 23,000,000 bales and the 
world consumption of cotton for the same year up to August, 1929, was 
25,000,000 bales, showing that the consumption of cotton was running 
far ahead of cotton production; and 

Whereas complaint is being made by cotton farmers, merchants, and 
bankers in the cotton-growing States and by people in other sections 
of the country interested in cotton that something is wrong with the 
cotton market, and that the price is being depressed and fixed by purely 
speculative forces, and that cotton is selling not only at unprofitable 
prices but below the cost of production, to the great hurt and injury of 
cotton producers of the United States; and 

Whereas the price paid each day for cotton in the towns and cities 
and in all the places where cotton is sold in the cotton-growing States, 
is the price that is fixed on the cotton exchange where speculation in 
“cotton futures” and not where the sale and delivery of actual cotton 
fixes the price under the law of supply and demand; and 

Whereas the advocates of a speculative cotton exchange where unlim- 
ited quantities of cotton futures can be sold, have contended that such 
an institution would positively and accurately reflect the price of actual 
cotton justified by the law of supply and demand; and 

Whereas the advocates of such speculative cotton exchanges have 
claimed thar they are not and can not be manipulated or controlled by 
influences other than those natural influences produced by the law of 
supply and demand; and 

Whereas Government officials of the United States, the Federal Farm 
Board, whose duty it is to know what amount of American cotton is 
produced, exported, and consumed annually at home and abroad, and 
the amount of the carry-over of American cotton at the end of each 
cotton season, have recently declared in a public statement that in 
view of the increased consumption of and the increased demand for 
American cotton and cotton goods, the decreased number of bales in the 
carry-over of American cotton for the previous year, and the production 
of a cotton crop this year not large enough to supply the world’s de- 
mand for American cotton that the price of cotton is too low and that 
the cotton farmer is entitled under the law of supply and demand to 
receive a higher price; and 

Whereas in recent weeks the cotton exchanges where cotton prices 
have been unstable and fluctuation in the price of cotton has been 
the order of the day, the daily press reports on cotton prices have told 
us that the break in the price and the losses sustained by the cotton 
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producers were caused not by the law of supply and demand in the 
cotton-producing and cotton-consuming world but by conditions that 
existed on a stock exchange in New York City; and 

Whereas the cotton exchanges have publicly admitted in their reports 
each day for several days that the depression of cotton prices and the 
loss to cotton farmers were caused by what took place on another kind 
of exchange, the stock exchange in New York City; and 

Whereas the cotton exchanges have in their daily reports practically 
admitted their inability to resist the influence of speculation on the 
stock exchange and in spite of it to reflect and register prices for 
cotton that are justified by the law of supply and demand; and 


Whereas there is no way of telling just how long this “ speculative 
spree’ now going on in the New York Stock Exchange will continue, 


to the great financial injury of the cotton producers of the United 
States; and 

Whereas American cotton producers are now in the midst of the 
cotton-selling season, and in order that they may market their cotton 
to the best advantage, so as to receive prices that will yield them a 
fair profit, it is necessary that every influence and agency that is being 
used to hamper and depress the price of cotton be immediately sup- 
pressed; and 

Whereas the Federal Farm Board has declared that the present price 
of cotton is low and unprofitable and that all the facts in the cotton 
trade demand and justify higher prices for American cotton; and 

Whereas the cotton exchanges’ daily reports show that it is not the 
law of supply and demand that fixes the price of cotton on the cotton 
exchange but that it is done by manipulation and by speculation in 
stocks on the stock exchange; and 

Whereas as a result of the depressing, demoralizing, and harmful 
conditions here set forth the cotton exchanges as operated to-day and 
influenced by the stock exchange are hurtful and disastrous to the cotton 
producers of the United States; and 

Whereas in order to give the Federal Farm Board a fair chance and 
a free hand in preventing fluctuation and in stabilizing cotton prices 
immediately for the purpose of enabling the cotton farmers of the 
United States in the daily sales of their cotton to obtain g price that 
will yield them a profit: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Farm Board is hereby authorized and 
directed to immediately investigate all the matters set out in the pre- 
amble of this resolution and investigate the activities and speculative 
transactions of the New York, New Orteans, and Chicago Cotton Ex- 
changes, and other interests engaged in any way in the cotton business, 
and report its findings to the Senate on the 2d day of December, 1929; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the Federal Farm Board is hereby authorized and 
directed to summon witnesses to Washington and compel their attend- 
ance for the purposes of this investigation, and that the Federal Farm 
Board shall, if it desires, have the assistance of the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, and the Federal Farm Board is hereby 
requested to say specifically in its report to the Senate whether or not 
it feels, from all the facts obtained in its investigation, that the cotton 
exchanges as operated to-day and influenced by stock-exchange transac- 
tions should be closed; and said board is hereby directed to make any 
recommendations in its report to the Senate on the 2d day of December 
that it feels would be helpful in correcting the evils complained of and 
in obtaining for the cotton producers of the United States profitable 
prices for their cotton. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution. The situation is 
indeed grave in the cotton-growing States, where cotton is now 
selling below the cost of production. The exchanges practically 
every day report that the break in the price is the result of the 
speculation on the stock exchange. I submit to the Senate that 
it is unfair to the great cotton-producing class of our country 
to permit the exchanges handling unlimited quantities of ficti- 
tious stuff which is called cotton to hammer down the price of 
actual cotton. The Government has appropriated $500,000,000 
to aid the farmers, the Government through the Farm Board is 
seeking to do that, and yet when the board has announced pub- 
licly that cotton is below the cost of production and should be 
bringing a higher price, the exchange is hammering down the 
price of cotton. The battle is on between the Government agency 
and this gambling institution that is beating to death the price 
of cotton to-day. Let me read a report from the cotton ex- 
change of yesterday which appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star: 


New York, November 8 (Special).—With a Government crop estimated 
around 15,000,000 bales, which was about trade expectations, the cotton 
market to-day continued its nervous, irregular fluctuation which devel- 
oped yesterday and ended with a gain of about $1 a bale. 

December approaching the 17-cent level in New York, which is ap- 
proximately within striking distance of prices of southern markets at 
which the farm boards will advance loans to members of cooperative 
associations, the market developed assistance. Spots were advanced 25 
points to 17.60. 
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to be. Surely no friend of the cotton producers is going to 
object to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 

Mr. HeFiin’s resolution (S. Res. 152), as modified by him 
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Mr. President, it is plain to me, and I think it is plain to 
most Senators who are acquainted with the cotton situation, 
that the exchange is battling each day to hold the price of ccetton 
right around the point at which the Government has said, 
through the Federal Farm Board, it would loan for the purpose 
of lifting the cotton prices still higher. My resolution suggests 
that the Federal Farm Board immediately investigate the situa- 
tion and report back to the Senate on the 2d day of December. 
The matter is so very important that I trust no Senator will 
object to the resolution but that we shall adopt it and let the 
Federal Farm Board start to making its investigation. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Alabama is very long. I knew nothing abvut it 
until it was read. It involves a matter of very considerable 
importance; I appreciate that; but I myself think that the 
resolution ought to be considered by the Agricultural Committee, 
and I ask that it go over, anyway, until Monday. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama 
permit an interruption? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have heard the resolution read, and I wish 
to make a suggestion to the Senator from Alabama. The reso- 
lution provides that the Farm Board shall have the power to 
summon witnesses, and so forth. I should like to suggest to the 
Senator that, this being a Senate resolution and not a joint 
resolution, we can not by means of a Senate resolution confer 
such authority upon the board. I am not mentioning this in any 
spirit of animosity to the resolution which the Senator from 
Alabama is trying to have adopted, but rather to call his atten- 
ticn to what is to me perfectly apparent, that he is undertaking 
in a Senate resolution to do something that we have not the 
authority to do. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator refers to that portion of the reso- 
lution which provides that the Federal Farm Board may sum- 
mon witnesses and compel their attendance? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senate took similar action in investi- 
gating the Sinclair case. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; but that was a Senate committee. We 
can not confer upon an outside organization by a simple 
Senate resolution authority that would have to be conferred 
by law. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
gation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will change the resolution in that regard. 
Let me give notice, Mr. President, that on Monday morning, if 
we shall meet on Monday, I am going to call this resolution 
up and try to get action on it; and I want to modify it now 
by striking out the language which has to do with summoning 
witnesses, and so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator can modify his resoju- 
tion. Let him send the modification to the desk so that the 
Secretary will have it correctly. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
that in the meantime he examine the resolution very carefully? 
My recollection is that there are one or two other places in the 
resolution, as I heard it read, which go beyond the authority of 
the Senate itself along the lines suggested by the Senator from 
Nebraska. By a simple resolution adopted by the Senate we 
can not authorize any governmental body to do anything which 
to enable it to do will require legislation by Congress. So I sug- 
gest to the Senator that he look over the resolution very care- 
fully, especially in that respect. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will do so, and I will have the resolution 
modified and ready for action on Monday morning. 

Mr. JONES. I should like also to suggest to the Senator 
that he might get action on the resolution by having it referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, which is espe- 
cially familiar with’matters of this kind and which could act 
very promptly as a committee. I merely make that suggestion. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I merely wish to say that it takes some time 
to get meetings of committees and thresh questions out, espe- 
cially now when the Senate is in session all the time. This mat- 
ter is so important that it ought to be acted on at once, and I do 
not think there will be any objection to it; there ought not 
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amble of this resolution and investigate the activities and speculative 
transactions of the New York, New Orleans, and Chicago Cotton Ex- 
changes, and other interests engaged in any way in the cotton business, 
and report its findings to the Senate on the 2d day of December, 
1929; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry is hereby 
authorized to assist the Federal Farm Board in said investigation, and 
the Federal Farm Board is hereby requested to say specifically in its 
report to the Senate whether or not it feels from all the facts obtained 
in its investigation that the cotton exchanges, as operated to-day and 
influenced by stock-exchange transactions, should be closed, and said 
board is hereby directed to make any recommendations in its report to 
the Senate on the 2d day of December that it feels would be helpful in 
correcting the evils complained of and in obtaining for the cotton pro- 
ducers of the United States profitable prices for their cotton. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there seems to be a misunder- 
standing about the vote which we have taken on my amend- 
ment to reduce the rate in the basket clause, and the amend- 
ment having been adopted without a roll call. It seems that 
some Senators who are not present this morning had an under- 
standing that there was to be a roll call on the question of 
adopting the amendment. That being true, it appears to me 
that there ought to be no objection to a reconsideration of the 
vote by which the amendment was adopted, so that there may 
be a yea-and-nay vote on the amendment to the amendment. 
I have suggested to those Senators who wanted to have that 
course pursued that I doubt the wisdom of doing it this morn- 
ing when there are absent for the day so many Senators on 
both sides of the question who want to be recorded when a 
yea-and-nay vote shall be taken, and I have suggested to those 
Senators that, so far as I am concerned, I have no objection 
to a reconsideration of the vote on Monday and then to having 
a roll call on it, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think the Senator’s suggestion 
is very fair, and that it is better to wait until Monday, when 
the absentees on both sides of the Chamber will have returned, 
and in pursuance of the Senator’s suggestion I will move a 
reconsideration on Monday, unless he wishes to do so—one of 
us can do it—and we will have a roll call forthwith. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in this connection I sug- 
gest that, Monday being Armistice Day, there may be more 
absentees than there are to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that be so, we ought to let it go over for 
another day, say, until Tuesday. It is my understanding that 
the Senators who want this action taken do not desire to re- 
open the debate. 

Mr. REED. Not at all, 

Mr. NORRIS. But they want to have a record vote, and 
it seems to me that is fair. 

Mr. President, I should like the attention for a few moment’s 
of Senators on both sides of the tariff controversy. I want to 
call attention to a condition that every Senator, regardless of 
how he feels about the tariff bill, would, I think, like to remedy. 

It is quite apparent from the articles on exhibition in Mr. 
Grundy’s “ Piggly Wiggly store” here that some enormous and 
unconscionable profits are being made at the expense of con- 
sumers of the United States. This is no exception; it has been 
so in the case of other tariff bills; it has been so all the time; 
but it seems to me that such a condition occurs when the im- 
porters of articles have an understanding, or at least a gentle- 
man’s agreement, with those who manufacture the same arti- 
cles in the United States, if they are manufactured here, for in 
no other way could the prices be raised to the enormous levels 
to which they are raised and involving the tremendous profits 
which are derived. 

I have prepared an amendment which I am going to ask may 
be printed in the usual form, lie on the table, and be printed 
also in the Recorp. The amendment aims to remedy that situa- 
tion. It is offered in no controversial spirit. The thing I am 
trying to do I know will appeal to all, no nratter what indi- 
vidual Senators think about the tariff or whether they want the 
rates increased or lowered. 
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The figures embodied in the amendment are tentative. The 
amendment has been prepared by me without very much con- 
sultation with anybody as to its details, and there may be many 
imperfections in it, and perhaps it will not work. I am offering 
it for honest, constructive criticism. If we can put such a provi- 
sion in the law and if we can make it effective, I am satisfied 
it will receive the approval of all Senators, regardless of their 
tariff theories. 

Mr. President, I ask that the amendnrent be printed and lie 
on the table, and that the clerk may read it for the information 
of Senators, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

On page 242, after line 20, insert the following: 


Par. 1560. In addition to the rates of duty which are prescribed in 
the schedules and paragraphs of the dutiable list mentioned in this act, 
there shall be levied, collected, and paid an additional tax upon all such 
articles of 99 per cent of the amount by which the retail price of any 
such article is in excess of the imported price, plus the duty paid 
thereon, plus freight and insurance charges, plus 25 per cent. 

It shall be the duty of every person importing into the United States 
any of the articles mentioned in this act and selling the same to any 
other person, firm, or corporation (other than sales at retail) to furnish 
to the purchaser at any such sale a true statement of the imported 
price of such article or articles and the duty, freight, and insurance 
charges paid thereon, and any such purchaser making a subsequent sale 
of any such article (except sales at retail) shall likewise give to the 
purchaser the imported price of such article and the amount of duty, 
freight, and insurance charges paid thereon. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall make such rules and regulations as he may deem advis- 
ble for the purpose of collecting the tax provided for under this section, 
and all persons selling any such articles at retail shall keep an accurate 
\fccount of the amount of the tax, if any, that is due to the United 
States by virtue of any such retail sale, and pay the same to the United 
}States under such rules and regulations and at such times as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may by general rule and regulation provide. 

Any person who violates any of the provisions of this paragraph, or 
any importer or subsequent owner of such property imported into the 
, United States, who shall fail or neglect to furnish the information to 
purchasers of such imported articles (except purchasers at retail), as is 
‘provided for in this paragraph, or any person selling any of such articles 
at retail who fails to keep an accurate account of the amount of money, 
if any, due on account of such sales to the United States, or any of said 
persons who in any other way violates any of the provisions of this 
paragraph, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and for each 
offense shall be punished by a fine of not less than $500 nor more than 
$5,000, or by imprisonment of not less than three months and not more 
than two years, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
amendment will be printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, reference has again been 
‘made to the exhibit on the table recently installed in the Senate 
Chamber. This table is referred to as the “ Grundy exhibit,” or 
the “Grundy Piggly Wiggly store.” Scores of articles are 
shown, including textiles, glassware, crockery, and hand tools— 
all manufactured in Europe and sold in this country. 

Day before yesterday the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reep] had placed in the Recorp lengthy explanations of the 
difference in cost of these goods here and abroad. He covered 
103 exhibits, running from bird cages to dog muzzles. This 
exhibit includes toys as well as useful articles, musical instru- 
ments, spinach seed, and brierwood pipes. I am considerably at 
a loss to understand his purpose, though it may have been to 
call attention to the fact that the importer was making a large 
profit on these imports, which are less than 3 per cent of the 
American goods sold. Three per cent of the business was get- 
ting away from somebody, and it seemed to be a very profitable 
business. 

I am not so much interested in who levies tribute on us as to 
know the size of the tribute, and I think the Senator from 
Pennsylvania rendered a real service by calling attention to the 
difference in the cost of production here and abroad. We are 
reminded that a pewter bowl that cost $5.34 in Denmark sells 
at $29 in the American market. A vacuum cleaner from Sweden 
cost $13.67 and sells here for $77. Glass buttons from Czecho- 
slovakia that cost 744 cents are sold here for 79 cents. Lace- 
trimmed and embroidered scarfs that cost $2 in Germany sell 
in this country for $10.50. 

In France the brier pipe costs 12 cents; here the same pipe 
sells for $1. Spain gets 74 cents for 16 cakes of Castile soap 
that is worth $2.34 here. England sells its steamer rugs at 
$3.81 that are retailed here at $14.89. An earthenware set from 
Germany costs $1.82 in that country and was sold here at $7.95. 


The 
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A German violin rises in value from $7.50 to $50 and a brass 
horn from Bohemia from $5.88 to $25. 

A German spark plug is worth 11 cents until it reaches the 
United States of America; then it costs $1. 

A German razor advances in price from 57 cents to $5, and 
SO on. 

Certainly it proves that labor is cheaper in other countries 
than here, and I want to call attention to the fact that it is this 
cheap labor that the American farmer must compete with; that 
farmer who produces wheat, pork, or cotton, the great Ameri- 
can staples, that are sold at world prices. It is also the people 
who receive these low wages who buy and consume the export- 
able surplus from the American farms. Maybe their market 
should be broadened instead of narrowed. 

The American farmer must sell 75 per cent of his products at 
the low world prices in competition with this very labor. The 
manufacturer complains because he has only something over 97 
per cent of the American market. 

Two standards prevail; one for the manufacturer and the 
other for the farmer. The manufacturer, whose advocates are 
So numerous in the Senate, show no modesty when they are ask- 
ing the consumer, including the farmer, to pay additional tax, 
in order that they may have additional profits. 

They are losing 2 or 3 per cent of the sales in the American 
market, and they are seeking an embargoon importations. This 
would permit them to raise their prices to their heart’s desire. 
They want no competition. 

Agriculture must be put on a parity with others, or agricul- 
ture can not continue to support ever-increasing rates. 

We are reminded that agriculture gets some indirect benefits 
from the development of the manufacturing industry, but the 
fact is overlooked that the manufacturing industry gets the 
greater benefits from its sales to the great agricultural section. 
By impoverishing agriculture industry will suffer. The farmer 
constitutes about 30 per cent of the population and is now 
reduced to about 7 per cent of the Nation’s earnings. Why 
should they contribute more at this time to those who are more 
fortunate than themselves? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the able Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. NorBeck] has called attention to the cheap labor 
with which the American farmer must compete; and yet it does 
not seem to be fully realized that that labor, producing agri- 
cultural products in western Europe, receives more for its prod- 
ucts than the farmer here in the United States. 

That is the situation which confronts our agriculture. For 
every bushel of wheat raised in western Europe the peasant 
receives about 30 cents a bushel more than the American farmer 
for the same grade of wheat at Missouri River points. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I-ask the Senator a 
question ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
braska yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Assuming that to be true, what is the 
remedy? 

Mr. NORRIS. Debenture. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What is the remedy? 

Mr. HOWELL. The debenture plan is the remedy we now 
propose. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If a tariff here is needed, is not a tariff 
needed for all agricultural products, and may we not give that 
remedy ? 

Mr. HOWELL. The suggestion is that the tariff alone may 
equalize agriculture, but that is inrpossible. You can make the 
tariff on wheat twice as high as it is, and it will not correct the 
situation unless you enact in conjunction therewith something 
like the debenture plan we have included in this tariff bill. In 
order that we may make the tariff on wheat effective, it is 
necessary to have something more than a mere provision for an 
adequate tariff rate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then the Senator’s thought is that a 
tariff can not be made effective when dealing with an article of 
which there is a surplus? Is that the thought? 

Mr. HOWELL. That is recognized—that where there is a 
surplus, in such a case the tariff will not be effective unless—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I see the Senator’s theory. 

Mr. HOWELL. Therefore if we are to do something for the 
farmer we must not merely give him an adequate tariff, where 
he is raising a surplus, but we ust afford him sonrething addi- 
tional to render it effective; and that is what we have provided 
the debenture for. If anyone has a better plan, he is at liberty 
to suggest it—we invite him to suggest it—but no one has sug- 
gested a better plan in connection with this bill, and yet we are 
confronted with the statement that this bill never will be 
accepted with the debenture—in other words, that the farmer 
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ean expect nothing from this tariff bill so far as his products 
are concerned where surpluses are produced. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. KEAN. If these rates are cut down, which is going to 
interfere with the wages of American labor, is not that going 
to interfere with the consumption of 80 per cent of the farm 
products of the United States? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, that is constantly suggested— 
that it is necessary, for instance, that the producer of window 
glass in the United States shall receive therefor about $5.08 a 
box when the producer in Belgium is receiving $2.48 a box. It 
is urged that the farmer must necessarily subnrit to this; and 
yet the Belgian peasant gets 30 cents a bushel more for his 
wheat of the same grade than is obtained by American farmers 
at Missouri River points. That is true also of corn and that is 
true of oats. 

Of course, the difference in each case is not the same; but 
take corn, for instance. Corn is produced in Italy. There is a 
corn market at Milan; and the corn farmer in Italy during the 
last three years has been receiving about 25 per cent more for 
cash corn than the average price at Chicago, yet the American 
farmer has to pay the equivalent of our excessive tariffs on 
whatever he buys. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
Senator again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska further yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Why not remove all tariff duties and 
let the foreign manufactured products flow in? Why is not that 
the remedy for the benefit of agriculture? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the question asked in this 
case strikes right at the heart of the tariff. I believe in protec- 
tion when you have something to protect; and we have some- 
thing to protect in this country. We have great natural re- 
sources—greater per inhabitant than any European country. 
So far as efficiency in manufacturing is concerned, we have a 
greater degree than is general in Burope. These things we 
have that we cau protect ; but when we protect one class beyond 
a certain point and fail to afford adequate protection for an- 
other, then what results? We are building up a civilization 
based upon the submergence of a class. 

It has been suggested, and suggested more than once, “If we 
give equal protection to everybody, why protection for any- 
body?” The advantage in this country to-day to the indus- 
trialist is the fact that he receives protection out of all pro- 
portion to that afforded the American farmer, while the latter, 
constituting about 30 per cent of our population, is obtaining 
less for his products than labor in Europe producing the same 
products, and still the farmer must pay our enormous tariff 
rates upon the goods he purchases. 

If we are to protect the farmer, we must do something 
more than merely raise his tariff rates. We must prevent the 
tariff rates for industry being raised beyond a comparable 
point, and then must have something additional to render the 
farmer’s tariff rates effective. Are you willing to do it? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, answering that question, 
I am willing to do it; but I do not wish to break into the 
Senator’s argument other than to ask him another question. 
The Senator thinks that the debenture plan is wise economically. 
I will ask him if he thinks it is equivalent to the old-time 
bounty system, or is equivalent to the bounty which was pro- 
posed in the McKinley tariff bill? Does he think that a spe- 
cific bounty should be given? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the whole tariff system in- 
volves nothing but a bounty. When the American farmer has 
to pay in this country for the window glass he uses to make 
good the shattered panes in his home, 100 per cent more for 
that window glass than the price for which that window glass 
can be purchased in Europe, the additional 100 per cent he pays 
is a bounty, pure and simple. Therefore, aS we are paying to 
the industrialists such bounties upon their products, we must 
also pay the farmer a corresponding bounty on his products, and 
if it can not be done by the tariff method then we must invent 
another method to accomplish the result. That is what we 
have attempted to do, and what we have invented is the deben- 
ture plan. I would ask the Senator from California if he has 
any other plan than the debenture plan for rendering the farm- 
ers’ tariff effective in those cases where he raises a surplus? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I think there is a way, 
and hereafter I will state my views. I think the learned Sena- 
tor and many others overlook the fact, when dealing with this 
question, that the prosperity of the city, of the mill, of the fac- 


Mr. President, may I interrupt the 
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tory, of the great manufacturing sections of our country, as well 
as the prosperity of the mining industry, is beneficial directly to 
the agricultural producers. 

The city is the market for the farm. Conversely, the farm 
is the market for the city. I do not think that agriculture is as- 
sisted or helped by tearing down or to any degree impairing the 
prosperity of the great manufacturing and mining consuming 
market of the farmer. Therefore I do think that under a wisely 
adjusted tariff bill we can equalize and make all our people 
prosperous. I do not think that the debenture will achieve that 
much-desired result. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is there any method in the Senator’s mind 
by which it can be done? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have just indicated that by a wisely 
adjusted tariff, having regard to all the industries, that can 
be accomplished. I do not like the phrase that differentiates 
“ agriculture ” and the “ industries,” as though they stood apart 
and hostile. The greatest, or one of the greatest, industries 
of the Nation is agriculture—agriculture in all its phases—in the 
widest sense. There is mining; that is a great industry. Indeed, 
53 per cent of the transportation tonnage of the railroads of this 
country comes from the mining industry. There is the great 
manufacturing industry. So that, not to multiply words, there 
is the agricultural industry, the great mining industry, the 
great manufacturing industry. They are not hostile. They 
are interdependent and interrelated. The prosperity of the one 
flows over to the other. 

Mr. HOWELL. How would the Senator equalize so far as 
wheat is concerned? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Just a moment. The price of wheat, 
where it is fixed, whether by stock exchanges or speculation or 
by freight rates or other facts, of course, that is a difficult 
question to deal with. It may be that the Senator from 
Nebraska has a solution. It may be that the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. BrookHArRT] has a workable plan. 

But the Senator’s plan, as I understand it, is simply the 
debenture. I ask him whether he thinks a direct bounty might 
achieve the desired result, harking back to the proposal of a 
bounty in connection with the McKinley bill, it will be remem- 
bered that Representative Joseph McKenna, afterwards circuit 
judge, afterwards a Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, filed a dissenting report opposing the bounty which 
was placed upon sugar at that time in lieu of a tariff. It 
was claimed that a tariff could not benefit the American sugar 
producers, for reasons then assigned, 

Mr. HOWELL. Then, would the Senator propose a bounty 
on wheat? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Not at all, 

Mr. HOWELL. What would the Senator do for wheat? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Wheat will get along all right, and the 
farmer will get along all right without bounty or debenture, 
The farmer is not starving in America. The farmer is not a 
peasant in America, 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator think it is fair and right 
that the farmer in this country at Missouri River points should 
receive 30 cents a bushel less for his wheat than the peasant 
in western Europe receives for his? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not, of course. 

Mr. HOWELL. How would the Senator correct the situation? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. How does the Senator account for the 
price of wheat in Europe? Assuming, now, what the Senator 
says to be accurate, how does the Senator account for the 
price of wheat in Europe? 

Mr. HOWELL. The price of wheat in Europe is based upon 
the cost of production, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGEH. Certainly. 

Mr. HOWELL. It is based upon the cost of production in 
Europe, with wages such as are paid, and corresponding to the 
wages the Senator is talking about in connection with the 
articles upon the table here in the corner of the Senate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is true. 

Mr. HOWELL. But on that basis, the farmer across the 
water receives 30 cents a bushel more than the farmer at 
Missouri River points in the United States. What does the 
Senator think about the American farmer and the wages he 
must accept for his production here? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That question does not call for any 
answer. I agree with the Senator that there seems to be a 
disparity, but I am asking him how he accounts for the price 
of wheat in Europe, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, when we present a concrete 
example, as in the case of wheat, we find that those opposed 
to the debenture plan have no plan whereby to relieve the 
farmer or to afford equality. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 
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Mr. NORBECK. May I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that the Senator from California has stated that he believed 
agricultural equality could be brought about by a properly ad- 
justed tariff. He has just written such a tariff bill, and it is 
before us; so the answer is here. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator gives me too much credit. 
I did not write that bill. I agree with a great many of its 
items, but the Senator will do me the kindness to recall that I 
have several amendments pending to the bill, and nearly every 
one of them, let me say, applies to agriculture. It is true that 
I want soon to bring up, if not to-day, early next week, a sug- 
gested amendment to the bill as reported, asking for additional 
and needed protection for a mining product, namely, tungsten. 

Mr. NORBECK. That ought to be helpful to agriculture. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think so. May I just say, if the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska will excuse me 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield the floor. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not wish to assume the floor, but I 
merely wish to answer the suggestion of my friend from South 
Dakota, for my information.is that there are deposits of tungsten 
in South Dakota. 

Mr. NORBECK. There are deposits of tungsten in South 
Dakota that were worked profitably during the war, that is 
true. With an excessively high tariff they could dig out some 
more, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. All I want is 5 cents more on the ore, 
and certain other additions, and I hope the Senator will join me. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator has a remedy for tungsten, but 
he has none for wheat. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
everybody happy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 10 o’clock Monday morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
quest of the Senator from Utah? 
is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I just want to make a statement. 
I had some hope of securing the passage of this bill before the 
opening of the regular session of the Congress in December. 
Evidently, if the past actions of the Senate in regard to the bill 
are to be taken into consideration, it is perfectly useless to 
think of that result. 

I would like to see some action taken, and, as one, I am per- 
fectly willing that the Senate shall take a recess to-day until 
the 20th of the month, and in the meantime let the coalition 
examine the amendments proposed and report to the Senate 
whatever amendments they agree upon, and after the bill is 
taken up, let a vote be taken upon the amendments without a 
word of discussion, and let us pass the bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS and Mr. BARKLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator submits that as 
a proposal? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is what I would like to see done. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to say emphatically that I do not 
accept the proposition, 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator would not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We do not propose at this stage to enter 
into the remaking of the bill by a committee, but we propose 
to remake it, not in secret but in the open sessions of the 
Senate, in the presence of the American people, and where there 
is full opportunity on the part of every Senator in this body 
to express his views in respect to each item of the bill. 

The Senator proposes that we shall get together and make a 
bill in a secret session of a committee composed of two ele- 
ments in the Senate whose minds happen to run together on 
ihis subject. The American people would not approve it if we 
should consent to any such proceeding as that, and they should 
not. 

Enough has been said with respect to the character of the 
bill as it passed the House to arouse the deepest interest on 
the part of the people of the country. For the first time, I 
think, in tariff making, every section of the country and every 
class of people in the country have become deeply and personally 
interested in the discussions that are going on here, with the 
result that for the first time since I have had anything to do 
with tariff making the people of the country have learned what 
we are doing and what is proposed to be done by the different 
elements in this body who participate in these discussions and 
these deliberations. 

These discussions are serving a splendid purpose. If the pro- 
ponents of the bill, the so-called “regulars,” have become dis- 





I will get a remedy that will make 


Is there objection to the re- 
The Chair hears none, and it 
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heartened at the results which have been achieved in the open 
discussions in this Chamber I am sorry for them. Their situa- 
tion is the result of a consensus of majority opinion in this body 
and we think that consensus meets a ready response throughout 
the country. 

The bill as passed by the House, owing to a crystalization of 
public sentiment in the country, has been already condemned. 
We owe it as a duty to the country, not only to expose those 
things which have been discussed in connection with the bill but 
we owe it to the country further to discuss matters in the bill 
which haye not yet been brought to the attention of the public. 

I know the Senators representing the Republican majority 
would like to escape the disclosures which that discussion will 
inevitably bring. 

But, Mr. President, I think we owe it to the American people 
not only to see that the bill is not referred back to a committee 
to be re-formed in secret, but we owe it to them that the bill 
shall be kept before this body until there is action upon it after 
there has been due deiiberation and discussion, and not before. 
If Senators representing the proponents of the bill are not will- 
ing to enter into that discussion then we shall have it among 
ourselves for the enlightenment of the American people, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BORAH. I thought the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I simply want to say that it does 
not seem to me that the suggestion of the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] is practical. Even if we had a substitute bill here 
I do not think that we would be able to make progress upon it 
more rapidly or speedily than we are making upon the bill now 
before us. But I do want to say, as I intimated a few days 
ago, that those whom some are disposed to term “ the coalition ” 
are really now in charge of the making of the bill. The re- 
sponsibility is upon us. What the country wants, in my judg- 
ment, is speed. They have pretty well made up their minds as 
to the bill, generally speaking. In my judgment, it is incum- 
bent upon us to dispose of the bill as rapidly as we can, taking 
into consideration, of course, that there are some items which 
necessarily must be discussed. If we do not do so we will be 
held responsible from this time on for the delay. We can not 
escape that responsibility. 

I am satisfied that the discussion in the Chamber, with the 
possible exception of that relating perhaps to three or four items, 
will not change any votes. We have been considering the bill 
for weeks and months, when we take into consideration the long 
summer of discussion. Senators have made up their minds. 
They are well informed as to what they wish to do. As to par- 
ticular items, outside of perhaps a half a dozen, I think it is 
safe to say that Senators now are pretty well concluded as to 
how they wish to dispose of the bill. That is what we ought 
to do. 

I do not want to see the bill fail. There are some provisions 
in the bill which I deem of vital moment to the American 
people. I know that there is very radical difference of opinion 
in the Chamber upon some of the provisions, but if by our 
inaction or by our delay or by our inability to take care of 
the situation we should lose some of the provisions which we 
have placed in the bill, I think we would be doing a substan- 
tial injury to the American people. 

Mr. President, I am deeply interested in rates, but I am also 
deeply interested in the administrative features of the bill as 
they relate to certain relationships of the Executive and the 
legislative body. We have been successful in putting into the 
bill a provision relating to that matter. If we appreciate our 
responsibility, if we measure up to the faith which we have 
professed, we will so conduct ourselves as to try to preserve 
that particularly important principle in the bill, and we can 
only do so by speedily passing it on to those upon whom the 
responsibility will rest for the destroying of it, if it is destroyed. 
I trust, Mr. President, now that we have had these weeks of 
discussion, that we may proceed to devote our time rather to 
voting than to debating. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, when I yielded to the Senator 
from Idaho a moment ago I had not quite completed what I 
purposed to say, but I am very glad that he interrupted me 
and said what he did. 

Mr. President, in addition to what I have already said, I 
wish to state that what I desire and what I think this Chamber 
desires is that every Senator shall have an opportunity, if he 
desires, to express himself with reference to every amendment 
reported by the committee and every paragraph in the pending 
bill that we may hereafter seek to modify or amend. I believe 
that there will be from now on but little discussion about most 
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of the amendments not acted upon or which may hereafter be 
proposed from the floor. 

I think the Senator from Idaho is entirely right when he says 
that most of the matters have been thoroughly thought out. 
The Senate has become interested in tariff revision as it has 
never been interested in any tariff revision heretofore made. 
All of us have been studying the amendments to the House pro- 
visions which have or have not been amended by the Senate 
Finance Committee, and I think we have all about made up our 
minds as to how we want to vote. I believe there will be from 
now on, as the Senator from Idaho has indicated, but very little 
discussion with respect to the amendments. I think from now 
on we will make very rapid progress and that it is highly prob- 
able that we will be able to dispose of the amendments and act 
upon the bill before the termination of the extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress, which will, of course, automatically end at 
the beginning of the next regular session. I hope we will be 
able to do so at least; but we want to do it not by suppressing 
an expression of views and opinions. We want to do it in a way 
which will give full opportunity of discussion. 

Mr. President, we on this side of the Chamber are anxious to 
so re-form the bill as passed by the House that we may so per- 
fect the bill that we can vote. It is exceedingly important that 
we should have tariff legislation at the present session. What 
has already been accomplished in the way of amendments to 
the bill is of vast and almost inestimable importance to the 
country. There is the flexible tariff provision which has been 
amended restoring to the representatives of the people their 
constitutional authority to make tariffs and to impose tariff 
taxes, and denying in a way which can not be mistaken the 
right under the Constitutiton of anybody except the representa- 
tives of the people in Congress to impose taxes upon them. 
That is a great accomplishment. It is the more significant in 
view of the fact that we have retained in all its vigor the great 
fact-finding body which we established many years ago by the 
acquiescence of both parties in the country. We have not only 
retained that organization, but we have safeguarded it against 
the influences which have heretofore operated greatly to the 
prejudice of the commission and to the undermining of public 
confidence in the commission. 

At the same time, Mr. President, we have adopted a method 
by which the Congress of the United States can quickly act 
upon tariff matters which may come before the commission 
either by its voluntary action or upon the application of a tax- 
payer or upon the request emanating from the Congress. If 
the Congress at any time shall feel that there is some industry 
in the country which is entitled to a better rate or some industry 
in the country which is receiving a higher rate of tariff protec- 
tion than it is entitled to, the Congress may act itself merely 
by directing and requesting the Tariff Commission immediately 
to proceed to investigate that particular case and report to 
Congress so that it may take up that item, and that item alone, 
and act upon it immediately. In other words, we have dis- 
placed that part of the old flexible-tariff system which per- 
mitted the President to make tariff duties and we have substi- 
tuted the Congress; but we have provided a method by which 
Congress can act almost as quickly as the President wherever 
such action may be required. That also is a great achieve- 
ment, and if nothing else shall be accomplished in the revision 
of the tariff laws, that in itself will justify the time which has 
been taken by the Senate in its consideration of the bill. 

But, Mr. President, we have gone further. We have added 
the debenture system. I maintain that by reason of circum- 
stances connected with agriculture, which I need not now de- 
scribe because they are well understood by every Senator, the 
great majority of rates which we impose or may impose in this 
bill fixing duties upon agricultural products will of necessity be 
largely, if not totally, inoperative if we stop there. The idea 
that we had when we projected the debenture scheme into this 
controversy was not that it was a self-acting instrumentality. 
It was not the idea that the debenture alone could help agri- 
culture. 

The idea was—and it is fundamental—that the debenture was 
a mere agency, a mere instrument, to make effective tariff rates 
to which agriculture is entitled, but which, by reason of the 
conditions of agriculture not only in this country but in the 
world, could not be and would not be operative unless assisted 
by some other agency than the mere rate imposed. We have 
therefore devised this scheme, which will enable us to deal with 
agriculture through the tariff in just as effective a way as here- 
tofore we have been able to deal with the industries through 
the tariff. 

I myself, Mr. President, had despaired of Congress ever being 
able, however much it might be inclined to do justice to agri- 
culture through the tariff, to raise agriculture to anything like 
a parity or an economic equality through the tariff with the 
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industries; but with the machinery which we have provided in 
this bill through the debenture scheme that will be possible; 
and the fact that it will be possible is, to my mind, one of the 
most cheering things that has ever happened to that element of 
our people who are engaged in agriculture or who are interested 
in agriculture. 

Whereas heretofore a tariff rate imposed in many instanceg 
has been of no value to the farmer whatever, but has been as 
ineffective as the paper rates which we put into the agricul- 
tural emergency tariff act, with the debenture scheme in the 
bill we can now fix tariff rates on agriculture which will be 
effective in giving the farmer protection against his foreign 
competitor. It is the greatest achievement in behalf of agricul- 
ture in the history of our tariff legislation. 

Now, however, what do we find? We find Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber have devised a scheme which Mr. 
TILSON, the leader of the House of Representatives, disclosed in 
a speech which he made the other day, by which, in the secret 
chamber of the committee of conference, this bill, carrying this 
great scheme of relief to the farmer, shall be stifled and 
strangled to death. That is the scheme which Senators on the 
other side have in mind in the proposal which has been made 
= the chairman of the committee, the able senior Senator from 

Itah. 

Mr. President, what I have stated has already been accom- 
plished for the farmer. Furthermore, we shall, when we reach 
the agricultural schedule, I hope impose such duties as, with the 
aid of the debenture, will put the farmer, if not entirely upon 
a parity with other industries, at least approximately approach 
the economic equality sought. I am satisfied we shall have the 
votes to do that; I am satisfied we shall have enough votes to 
write the agricultural schedule in such a way that, with the 
help of the debenture which we have written into the bill, the 
rates provided will become effective and give the farmer the 
relief which he has sought and the relief which Senators on the 
other side would take away from him by destroying that neces- 
sary aid if he is to secure such relief. We propose to do that. 

In the paragraphs which have not already been acted upon 
and in those to which amendments have not been reported by 
the committee and to which therefore we can not under the 
rules at this stage offer amendments as they are reached, 
where the rates proposed in the bill are thought to be unjust 
or unfair to the consumers and to all the industries of the coun- 
try, we shall propose such amendments as will to some extent 
modify the rates in the present law or the bill, and secure the 
passage of a bill which will be very different from the bill 
which the House of Representatives and the majority of the 
Senate Finance Committee have presented to us. 

With these changes, Mr. President, namely, the amendment to 
the flexible tariff provision, the addition of the debenture as an 
aid to agriculture, the imposition and modification of rates in 
the way I have indicated, the elimination of glaringly unjust 
rates in the present law or in the bill, will so re-form the bill as 
to make it reasonably satisfactory. Of course, we can not in 
the short time allowed us remove all the crudities, inconsisten- 
cies, and excesses of the bill or the present law. By the process 
of revision which I have indicated, aided by the things that we 
have already done with respect to the administrative features, 
I believe we can make a bill which, if not entirely satisfactory, 
yet will be a bill which both sides of the Chamber can support. 
Of course, not with unanimity, but with such a majority as will 
cheer the people of this country, who are anxious that some- 
thing shall be done that will be beneficial not only to one sec- 
tion of the country, not only to one section of industry, but 
which will be of great benefit to every section of the country, to 
all the industries of the country, and especially to the forgotten 
consumers of the country. 

Mr. President, we hope to be able to do that, and to do it in 
the open, to do it with as little delay as possible; and then in 
conference we hope to be able to maintain and bring to prac- 
tical fruition the great work which we have accomplished in 
this Chamber in behalf of the American people. 

Mr. President, when the bill gets into conference it may 
be—although I hope it will not—that the President may feel 
justified in interfering, and that his alleged dominant influence 
with the other party to the conference may produce a deadlock, 
defeating, for the time being, all tariff legislation, and leaving, 
as Mr. Truson says, to the President the sole and exclusive 
power, with the aid of the Tariff Commission, to change up or 
down the taxes that the representatives of the people in Con- 
gress have written, not in a few cases, but in a multitude of 
eases, revising the tariff, as Mr. Trrson has indicated, by chang- 
ing such rates of the present law that it seems to him desirable 
to change both in the agricultural and in the industrial sched- 
ules, and thus gather unto himself the power of radically modi- 
fying and rewriting rates prescribed by the Congress, 
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Mr. President, if that shall happen, we can not help it; but 
we want to write this bill not in such a way as that when 
we go into conference we shall be confronted by the House with 
the statement, “After you had disclosed that you controlled 
the body you weut off into a chamber and, through a com- 
mittee, wrote these rates and dumped them upon the Senate, 
without an opportunity on the part of the Members of that body 
to consider and discuss them; you adopted them one after 
another without due consideration or discussion, and therefore 
there has been no real expression of the will of the Senate upon 
the schedules except upon the amendments to the three sched- 
ules which have already been acted upon.” 

Has not the Senator from Utah sufficient foresight, has he 
not sufficient vision, and have not those who have proposed this 
scheme sufficient vision to know that that would be the situa- 
tion; that it would embarrass and hamper and handicap and 
hog tie the conferees on the part of this body to go into a 
committee of conference with a bill that had been in large part 
framed and then passed as it would be implied we had done 
if the suggestion of the Senator from Utah should be advpted, 
without due discussion and deliberation? 

No, Mr. President ; when we go into the conference with this 
bill we want to be able to say that every item in it has been 
open to the free discussion by every Senator in this body; that 
there was no unreasonable cloture; that there was no suppres- 
sion; that there was no star-chamber proceeding; that the 
amendments which we have made to the House bill represent the 
deliberate and well-considered action of the Senate in the open 
upon the Senate floor, and we therefore feel impelled to stand 
firmly and steadfastly by the action of that body, especially 
upon the essential and fundamental things involved in its 
action, If we appoint conferees who will not thus stand for 
them, we can change them and appoint conferees whe will 
stand for the action of the Senate. 

I am pleading now, Mr. President, for the life of this bill. 
What I mean to say is that what has been proposed is a scheme 
which if adopted would disarm the Senate conferees ane put 
them at a disadvantage in the conference deliberations. 

Mr. President, I hope Senators will reflect upon the scheme 
which has already been disclosed by the majority leader of the 
House—the scheme to wipe out all that we have done; the 
scheme to throttle and destroy the work of this extraordinary 
session, restore the old order of things here, and permit the 
President, upon the report of the commission based on a hurried 
examination of the hearings taken in the House and Senate on 
this bill, to take final action upon such itenrs of the bill as he 
may think require action raising or lowering the rates of the 
present law to the extent of 50 per cent either way. That is 
the scheme; and thus we would witness the spectacle of the 
President practically making a revision of the tariff, and exer- 
cising a power that never ought to have been conferred upon 
him and that takes from the people a right that the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples of the world have prized above all other govern- 
mental rights, a right they have traditionally and stubbornly 
maintained and protected—namely, the control of the purse 
strings of the Nation and the levying of taxes upon the people 
by and through their representatives as a part of the liberty 
which that great race has achieved, not only in this country but 
in every country where it is dominant. 

No! We will never give that up. We ought not to give that 
up. Whenever the people of this country shall permanently 
turn over the final decision of what taxes they shall pay to any 
agency whatsoever other than the body created by them for the 
purpose of giving expression to their will and signifying their 
assent to these taxes, then I predict that the entering wedge 
will have been driven into the whole constitutional fabric upon 
which the prosperity and happiness and greatness and glory and 
power of this great country of ours is based. 

Mr. President, I wish to incorporate in the Recorp at the end 
of my remarks an account which appeared in the Evening Star 
of Washington of Friday, November 8, 1929, with reference to 
the nratters I discussed as to the attitude of the leader of the 
House, Mr. Tizson. I wish it printed at the close of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Friday, November 8, 1929] 
By Will P. Kennedy 


Senator Mosses, of New Hampshire, President pro tempore of the 
Senate, declared to a gathering of 50 New England manufacturing and 
export executives, officials of the Departments of State and Commerce, 
and Members of the House and Senate from New England last night 
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that he “would prefer the present tariff law with its flexible pro- 
vision, whereby a wise President can give the rates industries need ” 
to the tariff bill as it now stands in the Senate. 

He condemned “a movement that is afoot to turn over the home 
markets to foreigners.” 

House Leader T1ILson, following Senator Moses, said he expects the 
House to work out a tariff bill that will “get rid of some of the 
barnacles the Senate has put upon it,” and then said, significantly, 
“If not, we can retain some of the provisions of the present law.” 

These New England business leaders are spending two days in the 
Capital making an intensive study of the foreign trade service avail- 
able to American manufacturers at the Department of Commerce and 
to demonstrate to their representatives in Congress and to the Fed- 
eral departments that they are vitally interested in aggressiveiy pro- 
moting New England’s foreign trade. The tour is under the auspices 
oy the New England Export Club, of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
in cooperation with the New England office of the Federal Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts. 

Representative T1rLson said later that he had returned to Washing- 
ton specifically to learn “what the Senate is going to do with the 
tariff bill,” and will hold conferences with Senate and House leaders. 
He expressed his belief that “the Senate has done a great deal of 
harm to the tariff bill,” and predicted that the House will not accept 
the debentures plan as tacked on to the bill in the Senate. He was 
emphatic in saying that the House will not surrender the flexible- 
tariff provision. 

The hint thus given by a leader in both the Senate and House that 
the tariff bill might be allowed to fail so as to retain the flexible-tariff 
provision that is in the present Fordney-McCumber Act gives encourage- 
ment to the plan that has been discussed secretly by House strategists. 

Briefly they propose to let the tottering Hawley-Smoot tariff bill die 
when it comes back from the Senate. Then the Fordney-McCumber 
Tariff Act, which initiated the “ flexible-tariff ” provision, would operate. 
Under this President Hoover could say to the Tariff Commission : 

“ Extensive hearings have been held in both House and Senate show- 
ing the need for increases in tariff duties. I want you to make a 
careful study of those hearings and of other information you have 
available, and to report to me with recommendations on all agricultural 
products, and on certain other industrial products regarding the need 
for protection.” 

The President could then, on such recommendations, exercise his 
authority to increase duties up to 50 per cent of present duties. Com- 
modities that really must have protection could get it. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee, which will be again stated by the clerk. 

The Cnyirer CLERK. On page 107, line 4, after the word 
“ metal,” it is proposed to insert “or porcelain.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to submit 
. ~—y observations on the proposal made by the Senator from 

tah. 

It is now the 9th day of November, 1929. As I understand 
the proposal, it is that we shall now take a recess until the 20th 
of November to allow the so-called coalition to agree upon such 
rates as are satisfactory to them, and then that the Senate shall 
resume its deliberations, and vote on the rates thus proposed 
without further debate. 

Mr. President, we are reaching the conclusion of Schedule No. 
3. The total number of schedules in the bill is 15. In other 
words, when we shall have concluded the schedule on which we 
are now working, there will still be 12 more schedules with 
which to deal, and, in addition to that, the very considerable 
free list. We have actually considered the Senate committee 
amendments appearing upon about one-third the number of 
pages that are covered by these 15 schedules and the free list. 
Amendments from the floor to these three schedules still re- 
main to be presented; and the proposition of the Senator is 
that we take a recess for 11 days in order to allow the so-called 
coalition to agree upon these rates in the bill, and then come in 
and vote on them without debate. The mere statement of the 
proposal shows the absurdity of it. 

But, Mr. President, there is embodied here an idea that per- 
haps characterizes the forces originally supporting this biil and 
those opposing it. I undertake to say that the idea of having 
this bill referred to a committee that shall be designated by the 
so-called coalition, with the expectation that rates will be agreed 
upon, is simply an impossibility. I speak, I think, advisedly 
concerning the Democratic side of the Senate. They are not 
accustomed to subordinate their own judgment about all political 
matters to the judgment and views of a small committee of 
so-called leaders. Each Member upon this side of the Senate 
has his own individual convictions concerning the rates in this 
bill, and each Member proposes to exercise his own judgment 
with respect to the matter. 
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I am in no position to speak for those upon the other side 
who have generally been voting with us with respect to the 
rates, but I feel that their views are quite that way. I under- 
take to say that it is impossible to organize a committee upon 
the other_side of the Chamber among those who have been 
voting with the Democrats upon this measure generally whose 
judgment will be accepted by the rest of that particular 
contingent. 

It is not at all surprising to me that such a proposal should 
have been made by the Senator from Utah, because that is the 
way the party of which he is a distinguished and shining 
member generally operates. The leaders propose the plan to 
be followed, and the rest are expected to fall right in line and 
pursue the course that is thus outlined. We can not do that. 
Neither, I undertake to say, can the so-called progressives upon 
the other side of the Chamber. 

But, Mr. President, there is another thing: In addition to 
the impossibility of it, let us understand that when these rates 
are thus reported, as is contemplated by the proposal of the 
Senator from Utah, then they are to be voted upon without 
debate. Is the Senator from Utah afraid to have the proposals 
of the Committee on Finance of the Senate discussed openly? Is 
he afraid that discussion of these rates will serve still further 
to stigmatize the work of the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah certainly does not ob- 
ject to that. The Senator must know that all that the Senator 
from Utah had in mind was to get the bill passed and get it 
into conference; and if the conferees do not bring us a bill that 
is satisfactory, the report can be rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. The Senator wants the 
bill passed without any discussion at all of the rates—— 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Just a plain vote, so that, as was 
so well said by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], 
when the bill gets into conference there will be nothing available 
in support of the contentions made by the Senate conferees in 
relation to the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We have seen this before. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
further yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 
¢ Mr. SMOOT. I at least hope that one thing will result from 
what has happened to-day—that when we meet at 10 o'clock 
in the morning, and hold the Senate in session until 6, from four 
to six hours of that time will not be utilized for the discussion 
of things that have no relevance whatever to the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then, the Senator ought not to in- 
terrupt the proceedings by making such an absurd proposal as 
he has offered to us this morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. I proposed it, Mr. President, with one idea, 
and that is this: We are making no headway at all on the bill 
to-day; and I was perfectly willing, as far as I was concerned, 
to give time—and if there is not enough time let us extend it— 
to prepare the amendments that will be offered and will be voted 
for anyhow. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


Of course, I do not agree with the 
Senator that we are making no substantial progress on the bill. 
On the contrary, I think for the last two days we have made 
very substantial progress. 


Mr. SMOOT. If that is the case, we will be on the bill for 
months and months, 

Mr. BARKEEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I venture the suggestion that if it had not 
been for the proposal of the Senator from Utah we would now 
have reached the end of the metals schedule. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am quite sure we would. 

Mr. SMOOT, The Senator from Utah has not taken any 
time. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 107, line 10, after the word 
“ scoops,” to strike out “forks, hoes, rakes,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 


state the next 
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Par. 373. Shovels, spades, scoops, scythes, sickles, grass hooks, corn 
knives, and drainage tools, and parts thereof, composed wholly or in 
chief value of metal, whether partly or wholly manufactured, 30 per 
cent ad valorem, 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I wanted to speak on the amend- 
ment that the Chair has pronounced carried without having 
any consideration whatever. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
sideration? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote will be 
reconsidered. The Senator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. FESS. On the item of porcelain, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah whether the statement of a constituent who 
has written to me representing several others who have like- 
wise written is a correct one. He makes this statement: 


Porcelain parts might be classified as low as 10 per cent as the 
parts of automobiles and as high as 30 per cent as parts of machines. 


Or, in other words, that there would be a confusion; that they 
might be classified under two classes—in one case at 10 per 
cent, in the other case at 30 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that spark plugs for automobiles, to which he refers, carry 
25 per cent ad valorem—— 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. And parts of machines carry whatever rate is 
voted on page 107. The rate there has already been decreased 
by a vote of the Senate from 30 to 25 per cent. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has just been done; but if it came under 
the classification of escalators or machines for cutting, it would 
be either 35 or 40 per cent. 

Mr. FESS. Then the statement that there might be two 
assessments on this particular article can not be true? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that can not be so. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. REED. The thought that impelled the committee to put 
in the words “or porcelain” lay in the fact that in knitting 
machinery and braiding machinery there are a lot of little hooks 
made of porcelain of special shapes which are not made at all 
in this country, or made very little here; and it seemed to us 
that it was wrong that they should carry the very high rates on 
porcelain products when they were not competing with anything. 
They are really parts of those big knitting and braiding ma- 
chines. It was a reduction in duty that we had in mind in 
putting them in here. We thought it was justified because they 
are not made in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will read the paragraph, he can 
plainly see that it has nothing whatever to do with an auto- 
mobile, because the paragraph provides “all other machines, 
finished or unfinished, not specially provided for.” This pro- 
vides for “parts not specially provided for.” It can not refer 
to automobiles. Automobiles are specially provided for, and 
this says “not specially provided for.” 

Mr. FESS. Then my constituent has the wrong idea. 

Mr. SMOOT. He must have. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am going to ask the Senator 
from Utah now if he will not turn to paragraph 365, page 89. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to ask that, because I understand 
that the Senator from Kentucky is willing that that amendment 
should be agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have no objection to this. 
I thought it was really taken up yesterday, but I find it was not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yesterday there was a request that it go over. 

Mr. REED. Which amendment does the Senator mean? 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment on line 22. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator want to have that disagreed to? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. REED. Is the amendment to which the Senator refers 
on page 89, in line 22? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. That was passed over. 
is to strike out “ $25” and to insert “ $17.50.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was, on page 89, line 22, under the provision 
for “Shotguns, rifles, and combination shotguns and rifles, 
* * * valued at more than $10 and not more than $25 each, 
$6,” to strike out “$25” and insert in lieu thereof “ $17.50.” 


Does the Senator move recon- 


The amendment 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I asked yesterday that that 
go over, with the hope that somebody would make an expla- 
nation as to why the committee had changed front. The 
explanation has not come, but I have no objection to the matter 
being considered. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, is it understood that the amend- 
ment to be disagreed to is that which is in line 22 and the 
first figure in line 23? If that is the only disagreement, I have 
no objection, but when we get further on down in the para- 
graph to the more expensive shotguns, I will have a word to 
say. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants to complete the other 
amendment, providing for guns valued at more than $17.50 and 
not more than $25 each, we can take that up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They are separate amendments. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if part of it is going over, 
all of it ought to go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any objection to it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood yesterday everything in the 
paragraph had been agreed to with the exception of the amend- 
ment providing for the guns valued at more than $17.50 and not 
more than $25 each. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is a part of it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let it all go over if part of it is to go 
over. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am not asking that any of it 
go over. I simply want to make a brief statement about very 
high-priced shotguns before we pass the subject over, and per- 
haps now is as good a time as any. 

A substantial number of American sportsmen in recent years 
have been getting guns made to order in England and in Bel- 
gium, mostly in London, and paying four and five hundred dol- 
lars apiece for them. If there is anything in the world that 
is a luxury, it is one of those guns. Regardless of what the 
Senate may do in respect of the low-priced and medium-priced 


> ; te 7, our S ; , wr ti | 
guns, I think there is every reason in the world for putting a | Monday? 


substantial duty on the high-priced guns. That was the action 
taken by the committee on this highest bracket. 

We can make just as good guns in this country 
made abroad. On these very expensive guns there 
deal of handwork, a lot of engraving, a lot of fancy 
it might just as well be protected. 
body to put this tariff on, and it will maintain the industry 
here. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. President, is the Senator referring 
to the amendment in line 25, page 89, and line 1, on page 90? 

Mr. REED. Particularly to the one in line 1 on page 90, 
guus valued at over $50. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The two go together. 

Mr. REED. That is all right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, which the Secretary will again report. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 89, lines 22 and 23, to strike 
out “ $25” and to insert in lieu thereof “ $17.50,” so as to read: 


Valued at more than $10 and not more than $17.50 each, $6 each. 


work, and 


The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 89, line 23, to insert the 
words “valued at more than $17.50 and not more than $25 
each, $8 each.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that amendment be rejected. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The LxeGIsLATivE CLERK, Page 89, line 24, at the end of the 
line, to strike out “$25 each, $10 each” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$25 and not more than $50 each, $10 each; valued at 
more than $50 each, 20 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the committee does not want 
this amendment disagreed to? 

Mr. REED. No. The result of that would be to change the 
duty only on guns valued at more than $50. It leaves the pres- 
ent duty on guns valued at less than $50. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment, 

The next amendment was, on page 107, line 10, to strike out 
the words “ forks, hoes, rakes,” so as to read: 


Par, 373. Shovels, spades, scoops, scythes, sickles, grass hooks, corn 
knives, and drainage tools, and parts thereof, composed wholly or in 
chief value of metal, whether partly or wholly manufactured, 39 per 
cent ad valorem, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 108, after line 2, to strike 
out: 


Par. 376. Antimony, as regulus or metal, 2 cents per pound; needle 
or liquated antimony, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 108, after line 5, to insert: 

Par. 376. (a) Antimony, as regulus or metal, of whatever grade, shall 
be subject to duty as follows: 

Four cents per pound, if the price is not over 7 cents per pound. 

Three and one-half cents per pound, if the price is over 7 cents and not 
over 8 cents per pound. 

Three cents per pound, if the price is over 8 cents and not over 9 
cents per pound. 

Two and one-half cents per pound, if the price is over 9 cents and 
not over 10 cents per pound. 

Two cents per pound, if the price is over 10 cents and not over 11 
cents per pound. 

One and one-half cents per pound, if the price is over 11 cents and 
not over 12 cents per pound. 

One cent per pound, if the price is over 12 cents and not over 13 
cents per pound. 

One-half cent per pound, if the price is over 13 cents and not over 
14 cents per pound. 

If the price is over 14 cents per pound, such antimony shall be exempt 
from duty. 

(b) For the purposes of subparagraph (a) “ price’? means the whole- 
sale price (averaged for a period of one week) of ordinary brands 
(whether domestic or imported) in the New York market as shown by 
the last quotation (given in a recognized weekly trade journal to be 
designated from time to time by the Secretary of the Treasury) prior 
to the date of arrival of the imported antimony in the United States. 

(c) Needle or liquated antimony, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. CONNALLY. 
Utah agree 


Mr. President, will not the Senator from 
that this amendment may be passed over until 


Mr. SMOOT. 
pleted to-day. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I want to offer an amendment that will 
take some little time to discuss, and there is a small attendance 
here to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask that it go over for the present, and 
if we get through the schedule perhaps I will ask that we return 
to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. The Secretary will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 110, line 7, before the 
” and insert “16 


I would like to have the metals schedule com- 


’ 


cents,” so as to read: 

Par. 382. (a) Tin foil less than six one-thousandths of 1 inch in thick- 
ness, 35 per cent ad valorem; aluminum foil less than six one-thou- 
sandths of 1 inch in thickness, 40 per cent ad valorem; bronze powder 
not of aluminum, 16 cents per pound. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this amendment should not 
be agreed to. That is an increase in the tariff on a product of 
which there is a practical monopoly in the United States. I 
do not want to take up the time of the Senate discussing it, 
but it should not be agreed to. The domestic production comes 
in competition with very few importations. My information is, 
and it is reliable, that not very long ago the American pro- 
ducer was seeking to make an arrangement by which he would 
buy all the foreign production and dump it in the ocean in 
order that none of it might come in and compete with his 
product. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 110, line 13, to strike out 
the words “and 25 per cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 


Aluminum bronze powder, powdered foil, powdered tin, flitters, and 
metallics, manufactured in whole or in part, 12 cents per pound; 
bronze, or Dutch metal, or aluminum, in leaf, 6 cents per 100 leaves; 
bronze powder, or Dutch metal powder, or aluminum powder, iz Ieaf, 
6 cents per 100 leaves. The foregoing rates on leaf apply to leaf not 
exceeding in size the equivalent of 544 by 5% inches; additional duties 
in the same proportion shall be assessed on leaf exceeding in size said 
equivalent. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I find that it 
is quite possible that Schedule 4, “ Wood and manufactures of 
wood,” may be reached on Monday. Months ago I made ar- 
rangements to deliver two addresses in my State on the occa- 
sion of the dedication of some monuments to World War vet- 
erans on Armistice Day, and I can not be here. I want to ask 
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unanimous consent that Schedule 5, “Sugar, molasses, and 
manufactures of sugar and molasses,” be taken up next, and 
that following the action of the Senate upon that schedu!te 
Schedule 4 be taken up. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
that he limit his request to passing over the wood schedule, 
because the Senate may prefer to take up some other sc‘:edule 
than the sugar schedule? I do not think we ought to bind the 
Senate to take up the sugar schedule. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thought Senators probably 
would want to know what was to be taken up on Monday 

Mr. SIMMONS. The sugar schedule would be the next sched- 
ule to be taken up in regular order, but the Senate might 
decide not to take up that schedule but to go to the next sched- 
ule, “‘ Tobacco,” or not to take up the tobacco schedule but to 
go on to the next schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have a request that if we get through with 
the wood schedule on Monday we pass over the sugar schedule 
until Tuesday. I do not know just what to suggest. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Utah knows I have not been absent a single day since the 
tariff bill has been under consideration, even during the sum- 
mer, and I would not have consented even now to fill this 
speaking engagement were it not for the fact that I did not 
assume that the Senate would be in session on Armistice Day. 
I have been getting a great deal of criticism from my State from 
the fact that the offices of the Veterans’ Bureau are to be kept 
open on Armistice Day, and there is a great deal of criticism of 
the National Government for taking that action. I think it is 
unfortunate that we should set such an example to the country 
as to be obliged to convene on Armistice Day and not join with 
the rest of the people in making that day a great national 
holiday. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there is no doubt but that there are 
enough amendments passed over to take up more than Monday. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In the metal schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only in the metal schedule but in connec- 
tion with amendments in other schedules passed over. We can 
pass this matter over and decide it on Monday. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is very kind of the 
Senator and in keeping with his usual graciousness, and I want 
to thank him for relieving me of the feeling that I would have 
to cancel my engagement to speak in my State on Monday. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, the Senator mentioned 
sugar. I would like to know when that matter will come up in 
its regular order. Is it not understood that when we are 
through with the amendments of the committee on the various 
schedules we shall then take up individual amendments? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Unfortunately it is not so 
understood, We attempted to arrange the matter in that way. 
The senior Senator from Utah has been trying to make such an 
arrangement, but owing to the absence of the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine] his request that we make such an 
arrangement has not met with any success with reference to 
the first three schedules. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am in hopes that with the 
remaining schedules, beginning with Schedule 4, we may make 
an arrangement which will enable us to consider individual 
amendments as to each schedule, and that we will thus be able 
to finally complete each schedule when it is under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The situation now as agreed to is that 
we are to go to the next schedule without taking up individual 
amendments to the first three schedules? 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not do otherwise. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was the agreement. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, I do not care’ I merely want to be sure 
that I understand exactly what is the situation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in my judg- 
ment the wood schedule will not require very much attention 
on the part of the Senate. It is one schedule where the Finance 
Committee seem to have had in nrind especially the public inter- 
est, from my viewpoint, and they have lowered the rates pretty 
generally and taken a decided position in opposition to the high 
rates levied by the House. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator must remember 
that the shingle question is involved in that schedule. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Fortunately the 
Committee is on the right side of that question. 

Mr. NORRIS. But it means that there will be some debate 
on that item. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am sure that it will take all day Monday to 
dispose of the conmittee amendments passed over in the first 
three schedules, 


Finance 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am only bringing up the 
question now in order that Senators may be acquainted with 
the facts. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, does not the Senator from 
Utah think we would save time by adjourning over Monday, 
Armistice Day, in order that conferences may be held and that 
in the end we might expedite matters by that course? 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish I did think so, but up to the present 
hour the time consumed in outside matters not affecting the bill 
has been more than the time consumed on the bill itself, 

Mr. HARRISON. I withdraw the suggestion. 

Mr. NORRIS. When sonre of the items are reached which 
were put over to accommodate those who could not be here, it 
may be that by unanimous consent we could take up some 
personal amendments that are going to be introduced. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we can not do that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to suggest to the Senator from 
Utah that I had printed yesterday an amendment which I sup- 
pose will bring about some debate. I am prepared to take it up 
or would be with half an hour’s notice to enable me to get 
together the data I have. My amendnrent relates to a sales tax 
in which there is considerable interest on the part of some Sen- 
ators. I would be willing to take it up Monday or this after- 
noon when the Senator is putting over some of the items, but 
it would require unanimous consent to take it up, of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. But that can not be done because we are not 
_ to secure unanimous consent. It has been refused several 
times. 

Mr. NORRIS. I doubt whether there would be a refusal now. 
It would not take probably more than an hour or so, but there 
may be other matters like it. It is an amendment to a com- 
mittee anrendment, by the way, and would come up in its 
regular order in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be in order if it is an amendment to 
a committee amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; it would not be in order until we take up 
that schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; of course not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in view of the 
promise generously made by the Senator from Utah I withdraw 
my unanimous-consent request. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment, 
which the Secretary will report. 

The L&GISLATIVE CLERK. On page 110, paragraph 382, in 
line 21, the committee proposes to strike out “ one-half” and- 
insert “ three-eighths,” so as to read: 


(b) Stamping and embossing materials of bronze powder, or Dutch 
metal powder, or aluminum powder, mounted on paper or equivalent 
backing, and releasable from the backing by means of heat and pressure, 
three-eights of 1 cent per 100 square inches, 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, while that is a reduction be- 
low the House rate it is an increase above the present law. 
The equivalent ad valorem rate in the present law is about 20 
per cent. The rate fixed by the Senate committee is the equiva- 
lent of about 39 per cent. While, of course, we favor the amend- 
ment of the Senate committeee as against the House provision, 
I do not see any reason why there ought to be any increase 
over the present rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate in the present law is equiyalent to 20 
per cent ad valorem, but it was increased in the bill by the 
House to an equivalent of 51.7 per cent. The rate is reduced 
by the Finance Committee to an equivalent of 38.8 per cent ad 
valorem. That is the change from the existing law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In order to retain the existing law it is not 
only necessary to defeat the House provision, but the Senate 
Finance Committee amendment as well. I have no objection to 
agreeing to the Senate committee amendment with the under- 
standing that we will later offer an amendment reducing the 
House rate back to the rate in the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is the best way to do it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 111, in line 25, to strike 
out “20 per cent” and to insert in lieu thereof “10 per cent,” 
so as to read: 


Tinsel wire, made wholly or in chief value of gold, silver, or other 
metal, 6 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if I am not mistaken ihe Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typines] asked that this amendment should 
go over until next week. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to will be reconsidered and 
the amendment will go over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The whole paragraph should go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, paragraph 385 
will be passed over. The clerk will state the next amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 112, paragraph 387, the 
committee proposes to strike out lines 18 to 24, both inclusive, as 
follows: 


Par. 887. Illuminating or lighting fixtures, lamps, lamp bases, can- 
delabra, and candlesticks, any of the foregoing and parts thereof, 
finished or unfinished, not specially provided for, if wholly or in chief 
value of base metal or alloy, 50 per cent ad valorem; if wholly or in 
chief part of, or plated with, platinum, gold, or silver, 65 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 113, paragraph 387, where 
the committee proposes to insert: 


Par. 387. Milk cans, not made of tin plate, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I understand this is a trans- 
fer of milk cans from the free list, placing a duty upon them of 
40 per cent ad valorem. The amendment ought to be rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 113, line 7, before the 
word “and,” to strike out “ Nickel oxide, 1 cent per pound; 
nickel ” and insert “ Nickel,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 390, Nickel, and alloys (except those provided for in par. 302 or 
880) in which nicke! is the component material of chief value, in pigs 
or ingots, shot, cubes, grains, cathodes, or similar forms, 3 cents per 
pound; in bars, rods, plates, sheets, strips, strands, castings, wire, tubes, 
tubing, anodes, or electrodes, 25 per cent ad valorem; and in addition 
thereto, on all the foregoing, if cold rolled, cold drawn, or cold worked, 
10 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, of course, there is no objection 
to the amendment if nickel oxide goes on the free list, but I 
want to make an inquiry with reference to paragraph 387. 
I do not understand that milk cans go to the free list if the 
amendment is rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate has voted and the amendment has 
been rejected. 

Mr. GEORGE. My understanding is that that would carry 
the item back to section 398, and under the House language it 
would make the cans dutiable at 50 per cent. 

Mr. REED. They have been classified as agricultural imple- 
ments and as such have been coming in free. 

Mr. SMOOT. They originally came under the basket clause, 
but the classification put them on the free list. 

Mr. GEORGE. If that be correct, I am satisfied. I merely 
wanted to ascertain the facts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the next 
amendment, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 114, paragraph 392, the 
committee proposes to strike out “ores and mattes of” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “ores, flue dust, and mattes, of,” so as to 
make the sentence read: 


Provided further, That on all importations of lead-bearing ores, flue 
dust, and mattes, of all kinds the duties shall be estimated at the port 
of entry, etc. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, what is the object of putting 
flue dust in this provision? 

Mr. REED. Because it is a metal-bearing material which 
is susceptible of smelting. It can be reduced the same as ore. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It bears a close relationship to the ore with 
which it is classified? 

Mr. REED. It is simply classified with the ore. The Sena- 
tor will notice in the first line of paragraph 392 that flue dust 
has been classified with metal-bearing ores. In order to be con- 
sistent, we have simply carried it on down in three other places 
where lead-bearing ores are mentioned, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think there is any objection to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, if the ores are made 
dutiable the flue dust should be, too. In the process of smelting, 


particles are carried off with the fumes and dropped in the flues. 
Being resmelted, the ore is taken from the fiue dust, so that it is 
really the same thing as the ore. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amendment merely harmonizes the pro- 
vision? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


Yes. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CEERK. On page 114, paragraph 392, in line 
4, the committee proposes to strike out the words “ores or” 
and insert the words “ ores, flue dust, or,” and in line 9, to strike 
out the words “ores or” and insert the words “ ores, flue dust, 
or,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 392, Lead-bearing ores, flue dust, and mattes of all kinds, 114 
cents per pound on the lead contained therein: Provided, That such 
duty shall not be applied to the lead contained in copper, gold, or silver 
ores, or copper mattes, unless actually recovered: Provided further, 
That on all importations of lead-bearing ores, flue dust, and mattes 
of all kinds the duties shall be estimated at the port of entry and a 
bond given in double the amount of such estimated duties for the 
transportation of the ores, flue dust, or mattes by common carriers 
bonded for the transportation of appraised or unappraised merchan- 
dise to properly equipped sampling or smelting establishments, whether 
designated as bonded warehouses or otherwise. On the arrival of the 
ores, flue dust, or mattes at such establishments they shall be sampled 
according to commercial methods under the supervision of Government 
officers who shall be stationed at such establishments, and who shall 
submit the samples thus obtained to a Government assayer, designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall make a proper assay of the 
sample and report the result to the proper customs officers, and tie 
import entries shall be liquidated thereon. And the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to make all necessary regulations to enforce the 
provisions of this paragraph. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. The next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 115, line 9, after the word 
“ Provided,” to strike out * That such duties shall not be applied 
to the zine contained in lead or copper ores unless actually 
recovered: Provided further,” so as to read: 

Par. 394. Zinc-bearing ore of all kinds, containing less than 10 per 
cent of zinc, Shall be admitted free of duty; containing 10 per cent or 
more of zine and less than 20 per cent, one-half of 1 cent per pound 
on the zine contained therein; containing 20 per cent or more of zinc 
and less than 25 per cent, 1 cent per pound on the zinc contained 
therein; containing 25 per cent of zinc or more, 1% cents per pouad 
on the zinc contained therein: Provided, That on all importations of 
zinc-bearing ores the duties shall be estimated at the port of entry and 
a bond given in double the amount of such estimated duties for the 
transportation of the ores by common carriers bonded for the trans- 
portation of appraised or unappraised merchandise to properly equipped 
sampling or smelting establishments, whether designated as bonded 
warehouses or otherwise. On the arrival of the ores at such establish- 
ments they shall be sampled according to commercial methods under the 
supervision of Government officers, who shall be stationed at such 
establishments, and who shall submit the samples thus obtained to a 
Government assayer, designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
shall make a proper assay of the sample and report the result to the 
proper customs officers, and the import entries shall be liquidated 
thereon. And the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to make all 
necessary regulations to enforce the provisions of this paragraph, 


Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President, I hope this amendment 
may be disagreed to. There are several reasons why, but I 
do not propose to enter into an extended discussion. 

It does not seem to me that a duty should be exacted upon 
materials which can not be saved when imported in ores. In the 
preceding paragraph in connection with lead this identical 
language remains. It would seem to me that the Committee on 
Finance must have been confused when they left it in the para- 
graph in connection with lead and took it out in connection with 
zine. The items run parallel to each other. If the language is 
to be retained in connection with lead, it should be retained 
in connection with zinc; and if it is to be stricken out in con- 
nection with zine, it should be stricken out in connection with 
lead. In view of that fact, I hope that the amendment will be 
rejected. 

cr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, the junior Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Patrerson] has an amendment which he 
desires to offer as a substitute for the committee amendment. 
I see that he is not present at the moment. I respectfully re- 
quest that consideration of the paragraph may be postponed 
until he may be advised so he may present his amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The junior Senator from Missouri wants to 
have the committee amendment disagreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. He has a substitute which he 
desires to offer. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI think the rejection of the committee amend- 
ment would be more satisfactory than the adoption of the amend- 
ment he is going to offer, if I understand his amendment cor- 
rectly. I will say to the Senator from Oklahoma that if the 
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committee amendment is rejected and the Senator from Mis- 
souri, not being here now, desires then to offer his amendment, 1 
will ask for a reconsideration of the matter. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. If the Senator from Missouri 
does not care to offer his amendment, then I desire to offer it 
‘as a substitute; but he has it lying on the table, and he being 
not present, I respectfully request that it go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the Senator’s amendment? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. At the present time low-grade 
vince ore comes in duty free. 

That is the law of 1922. At that time, Mr. President, methods 
of treating ore by which low-grade ores could be made valuable 
were not known. In the past seven or eight years, however, 
methods have been devised for treating low-grade zine ores. At 
this time zinc ore containing less than 10 per cent in quantity 
can be treated by a process whereby all the zinc can be regained. 
The Senator from Missouri desires to propose an amendment 
to tax the low-grade zinc ore that is now coming in from Mexico 
and from Canada. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has nothing to do with the amendment 
which we now have under consideration, The amendment of 
the Senator from Missouri will apply to paragraph 394, which 
provides: 

Zine-bearing ore of all kinds, containing less than 10 per cent of 
zinc, shall be admitted free of duty. 


It is not in order to offer an amendment to that provision, be- 
cause the committee has made no change in it. I do not think 
the Senator from Missouri objects to the pending amendment in 
the leust; but he does object to the provision I have just read 
and wants a duty provided for therein, 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. As I understand, the amendment 
which is to be offered by the Senator from Missourj proposes 
to strike out, on page 115, paragraph 394, beginning in line 1, 
down to and including the word “therein” in line 8, and to 
substitute a new provision therefor. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is just what I have stated; but the 
amendnient of the Senator from Missouri has nothing whatever 
to do with the pending amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Oklahoma that the Chair has a copy of the proposed 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri, and is advised by the 
clerk it does not apply to the pending amendment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. My only purpose was to protect 
the rights of the Senator from Missouri. If 1 may be assured 
that that will be done, I shall have nothing further to say. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the situation relative to the 
amendment of the Senator from Missouri is as has just been 
stated by the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that because 
of the nature of the amendment the Senator from Missouri will 
have a right to offer it when individual amendments shall have 
been reached. The question is on agreeing to the pending 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 116, line 7, after the word 
“remanufactured,” to strike out “zine dross and zinc skim- 
mings,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Old and worn-out zine, fit only to be remanufactured, 1% cents per 
pound. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I understand that amendment 
simply proposes to transfer zinc dross and skimmings to the free 
list? 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment proposes that those commodi- 
ties shall go to the free list. 

Mr. REED. Where they now are. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I think it would be a mistake 
to agree to the amendment because, as in the case of flue dust, 
this metal-bearing material may be recovered. Zinc dross and 
skimmings may be resmelted, and the zine resulting therefrom is 
just as good as though it came in in the form of ore. 1 can not 
understand on what theory the Finance Committee eliminated 
zine dross and zine skimmings. I think the amendment should 
be disagreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment of the Com- 
mittee on Finance will be stated. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 396, on page 116, 
line 12, after the word “ designs,” to insert “$5 each and,” so 
as to read: 


The question is on agreeing to the 
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Par. 396. Print rollers, of whatever material composed, with raised 
patterns of brass or brass and felt, finished or unfinished, used for print- 
ing, stamping, or cutting designs, $5 each and 72 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish to make an inquiry in 
reference to that amendment. Was not this duty raised by a 
presidential proclamation from 60 per cent to 72 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. The duty is fixed at 60 per cent in the act of 
1922, but it was increased to 72 per cent by presidential proc- 
lamation. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; the duty was raised by presidential 
proclamation. Now the committee proposes to add “ $5 each” to 
the duty of 72 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The principal item of cost in the production 
of these rollers, I will say to the Senator, is labor, and is highly 
skilled labor at that. This was a case in which the repre- 
sentatives of the laborers who make these rollers appealed for a 
great deal more than the duty which the committee has re- 
ported. If labor has any claim whatever to recognition in the 
way of an increased duty, it is in the case of these print 
rollers. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Utah if the opinion upon which the President based his 
proclamation increasing the duty to 72 per cent was unanimous? 

Mr. SMOOT. My recollection is that it was not. 

Mr. GEORGE. There was a divided opinion? 

Mr. SMOOT. There was a divided opinion. We have a 
sample of the rollers in the other room, but I think the Senator 
knows what they are. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, I have here a sample of print 
rollers. This [exhibiting] is one. It requires 175 hours of 
work to produce it; the wage is $1.08 an hour, representing a 
labor cost of $189. Millions of yards of wall paper may be 
printed from such a roll as this. The request is made on behalf 
of the union wall-paper craft to add $5 to the duty on this 
print roller. 

In Germany the wage, instead of being $1.08 an hour, is 
23% cents an hour; in Germany it costs $41.125 to produce a 
like print roller. With the tariff the landed cost, with a reason- 
able profit here of the German print roller, is $103.20, whereas 
the labor cost alone in the United States is $189. 

The proposed additional duty will add nothing to the cost of 
wall paper, but will protect the labor engaged in this industry, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. DENEEN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The statistics show that only 28 of these 
articles came in last year. There has been a gradual falling off 
year by year in the importations, and when the Tariff Commis- 
sion investigated the question and allowed a 72 per cent rate, 
there was a strong dissenting opinion in the commission itself. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, I ask to have read by the 
clerk a statement which has been handed to me which gives all 
the facts regarding this item. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Senator from Illinois 


Without objection, the clerk will 


JULY 31, 1929. 
MEMORANDUM FOR SENATOR DENEEN—PARAGRAPH 396 

We have placed at the disposal of the Finance Committee two print 
rollers in order that the membership of the committee might see for 
themselves that this commodity is one where from 80 per cent to 90 per 
cent of the production costs represents actual artistic hand labor. 

These rollers represent but a small part of the cost of printing wall 
papers, as one set of rollers will print millions of rolls of wall paper. 
Therefore the increase in tariff duty which the workers ask for will not 
add any additional cost to the purchasers of wall paper. 

Exhibit No. 1 is a complete roller; that is, this roller contains the 
entire pattern. The actual labor in this roller represents the work of 
an American journeyman for a period of 175 hours. For this work he 
receives $1.08 per hour, or a total of $189. 

The German print roller cutter, producing approximately the same 
work per hour or per day as does the American worker, would produce 
this same roller at a labor cost of $41,125, the German workers receiving 
$0.235 per hour, 

Based upon a duty of 72 per cent, and allowing for overhead and 
profit to have this roller invoiced at a total of, say, $60, foreign valu- 
ation, the total landed cost, duty paid, would be only $103.20 as against 
an American labor cost alone of $189. 

Mxhibit No. 2 is a roller, one of a set of five, which roller itself 
represents 100 hours of actual labor of an American journeyman print 
cutter, for which he received a total of $108. This same roller can be 
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produced in Germany by German workers in approximately the same 
time at a labor cost of $23.50. 

A duty of 72 per cent, as provided in the House bill, the same as 
the present law, on a foreign valuation of, say, $40, allowing for over- 
head costs and profits, would mean an additional $28.80, or a total 
landed cost, duty paid, of $68.80 as against a labor cost in America 
of $108. 

In view of these facts, which can not be controverted, the membership 
of the United Wall Paper Crafts, affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, comprising those American workers employed in the produc- 
tion of print rollers, ask for a specific duty of at least $5 per roller in 
addition to the present duty of 72 per cent ad valorem. 

Respectfully submitted, 

UNION WALL PAPER CRAFTS, 
By RupotpH HEIND, Treasurer. 

This request unanimously indorsed by the membership of America’s 
Wage Earners Protective Conference. 

By M. J. FLYNN, 
Eeecutive Secretary. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a statement was made 
a while ago that only 28 of these articles came in. That was a 
slight mistake. According to the Tariff Commission, the last 
report of domestic production was for 1923, when the com- 
bined output amounted to about 22,000 rollers, valued at $745,- 
000. During 1926, 305 were imported; in 1927, 1,223 were im- 
ported; and in 1928, 343 were imported. That correction ought 
to be made in view of the statement made a while ago that only 
28 came into this country. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr, President, the correction suggested by 
the Senator from Kentucky should be made. The statistics 
show the importations of print blocks as being 28, while the 
imports of print rollers for 1928 were 343; but for the year 
before, 1927, there were 1,240 print rollers imported. So there 
has been a falling off in imports. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not tell with exactness how many are 
imported, because they have not all come in under this para- 
graph, but have come in under another paragraph as parts of 
machines. We do know, however, that the imports have greatly 
increased, and I think that if there is any item in the tariff 
bill on which an increase of the tariff rate is justified on the 


ground of protection to the laborer it is in this instance, be- 
cause the cost of production is practically all a labor cost. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, another item of in- 
formation given by the Tariff Commission ought to be sub- 
mitted in this connection, and that is the total value of the 
entire imports of this article in 1928 was $7,486; the unit value 
was $21.68, and the duty 72 per cent. With $5 additional that 
rate, of course, would be increased 20 per cent more, and 
would be 92 per cent on this product. 

I recur to the total value of the imports being $7,436, and call 
attention to the fact that in 1923 $745,000 worth of these rollers 
were produced in the United States, so that the imports are 
about 1 per cent of the domestic production. 

Mr. DENEEN. This increase in the rate, if adopted, will 
add nothing to the cost of production of wall paper. Anyone 
can see the skill and ability required to produce such an article 
as this [exhibiting] and the amount of labor involved. The 
trade fears competition, and is having it. One of these rollers 
will print millions of yards of wall paper. The reason why they 
are produced in such comparatively limited number is that one 
of them can produce a great quantity of wall paper. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. [Putting the question.] 
The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. DENEEN. I ask for a division. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I dislike to suggest the 
absence of a quorum, because there are not many Senators here 
this afternoon, and I doubt whether we could get a quorum. 
Will not the Senator let this amendment go over, if he is going 
to ask for a division, until we can finish the metal schedule of 
which there are just two pages left, as I understand, and then if 
he insists on another vote I can call for a quorum. Perhaps we 
can save time in that way. 

Mr. DENEEN. I have no objection to that being done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is temporarily passed over. The next amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In paragraph 396, on page 116, at the 
beginning of line 13, it is proposed to strike out “and” and 
insert “ of steel or other metal, 30 per cent ad valorem,” so as to 
read: 

Embossing rollers of steel or other metal, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, what is the effect of that? 

Mr. REED. It cuts the duty in half. 
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: Mr. SMOOT. By a Treasury ruling, it euts the duty almost 
in half. No, Mr. President; this is “steel or other metal.” It 
is the same rate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senators will look at the 
language of paragraph 396 they will see that at present in the 
House bill it reads: 

Embossing rollers, print blocks, and print rollers not specially pro- 
vided for, of whatever material composed, used for printing, stamping, 
or cutting designs, 60 per cent. 


We are putting in there 30 per cent, which is cutting in half 
the duty in the House bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The next amendment was on page 117, line 2, before the words 
“ad valorem,” to strike out “50 per cent” and insert “60 per 
cent”; so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 397. Drills (including breast drills), bits, gimlets, gimlet bits, 
countersinks, planes, chisels, gouges, and other cutting tools; pipe tools, 
wrenches, spanners, screw drivers, bit braces, vises, and hammers; 
calipers, rules, and micrometers; all the foregoing, if hand tools not 
provided for in paragraph 352, and parts thereof, wholly or in chief 
value of metal, not specially provided for, 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I offer an amendment there, 
in lieu of “60” to insert “40,” which I understand is the 
present law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
amendment to the amendment will be stated. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President—— 

The Lecistative CLerK. On page 117, line 2, it is proposed 
to - vigoae out “60” and insert “ 40,” so that, if amended, it will 
read: 


The 


Forty per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I have been endeavoring to 
obtain recognition, so that I might inquire regarding the 
change. As I understand, the House enumerated a number of 
articles. I have no information from the Tariff Information 
Summary as to what rate of duty these articles bear under the 
present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Bits, gimlets, countersinks, planes, chisels, 
gouges, and other cutting tools, pipe tools, wrenches, spanners, 
screw drivers, hammers, rules, and micrometers, 40 per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 399. The House increased that to 50 
per cent and the Senate committee has increased it to 60 per 
cent. 

Mr. BLAINE. The section numbering has been changed? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is all. 

Mr. BLAINE. I did not observe that. 
information. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 117, line 11, after the 
word “ manufactured,” to strike out “50 per cent” and insert 
“45 per cent,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 398. Articles or wares not specially provided for, if composed 
wholly or in chief value of platinum, gold, or silver, and articles or 
wares plated with platinum, gold, or silver, or colored with gold 
lacquer, whether partly or wholly manufactured, 65 per cent ad valo- 
rem; if composed wholly or in chief value of iron, steel, lead, copper, 
brass, nickel, pewter, zinc, aluminum, or other metal, but not plated 
with platinum, gold, or silver, or colored with gold lacquer, whether 
partly or wholly manufactured, 45 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, while 45 per cent is a reduc- 
tion from the House rate, it is an increase from 40 per cent, 
which is carried in the present law. 

The imports of all these articles are very insignificant, and 
the exports of many of them are very large. 

I move that instead of “45 per cent” we substitute “40 per 
cent,” which is the present law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kentucky to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to: 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, I should like to return to 
line 12, page 116, the amendment inserting the words “$5 each 
and.” I understand that the objections will be withdrawn. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We have no objection to that amendment, 
Mr. President, and I am very glad to agree to it. 


I simply wanted the 
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Mr. DENEEN. I ask that the amendment be acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in connection with the item of 
print rollers, on which we have just acted, it is true that the 
statistics given us by the Tariff Commission show only some 
300 rollers imported. I know that the amendment has been 
agreed to; but I want the Recorp to show that I have just been 
told that the reason why the imports appear to be so small is 
that a great many of them have been classified on admission as 
parts of machines, and in that way have not come within the 
statistics reported by the Tariff Commission. 

I thought it was only fair that that statement should be made 
in connection with the vote just taken. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire to say in that con- 
nection that on some further investigation I discovered that 
that was true; and I think the Senator from Utah called atten- 
tion to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I called attention to it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, a few days ago we tried—at 
least I tried, speaking for this side of the Chamber—to get a 


unanimous-consent agreement for the purpose of limiting dis- | 


cussion upon amendments to the pending bill, with certain 
exceptions. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] objected 
at that time. 

I now wish to make a proposal for a unanimous-consent 
agreement which meets the objection, as stated to me, of the 
Senator from Michigan. I ask unanimous consent that bere- 
after, or as soon as we have finished the schedule upon which 
we are now acting, debate upon each amendment shall be lim- 


ited to 10 minutes, provided that at the time we begin considera- | 


tion of a schedule there shall be furnished to the chairman of 
the committee a list of amendments that Senators wish ex- 
cepted from that rule, and they are to be excepted from its 
operation. 

Mr. JONES. 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator fronr Washington? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. JONES. Would the request of a single Senator that a 
certain item be excepted from that agreement be all that would 
be required? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I understood we were to have unani- 
mous consent that all amendments included in that list of 
exceptions were to be excepted from the operation of the 
unanimous-consent rule. 

Mr. JONES. I do not know that I understand the Senator's 
proposition. This is what I have in mind: I have not taken any 
of the time of the Senate in connection with this bill, and I can 
not take very much time; but we are just reaching a proposi- 
tion on which I shall have to take some time, nanrely, in the 
wood schedule, the matter of shingles; and then, when we have 
an opportunity to offer general amendments, lumber, 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator from North Carolina 
that it would be better not to make the request at this time, 
because I am quite sure the junior Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Ditt] would not consent to it until after shingles are dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, that is just what I was pro- 
viding for—that if any Senator wished to have a particular 
amendment exempted fronr the operation of this rule he should 
file his request with the Senator from Utah at the beginning of 
the consideration of the schedule, and that would then be an 
excepted item. 

Mr. JONES. The request of a single Senator, submitted to 
the chairman, would take it out of the agreement? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it would be better for Senators on 
this side to submit their requests to me, and for Senators on the 
other side to submit their requests to somebody representing the 
elements with which they are cooperating, and for the progres- 
sives to submit their requests to sonre Senator representing the 
progressives; and those would constitute the exceptions. I 
think they would be very few. 

Mr. JONES. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, my understanding is that 
after the conclusion of Schedule 3 it will be in order to clean 
up each schedule as we go along—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And that amendments from the floor will be 
in order. Does the Senator’s request apply to amendments 
offered from the floor? And, if it does, how could any Senator 
in advance give the Senator from Utah a list of amendments of 
which he might want to make exceptions? 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I assume that Senators in 
charge of the schedules could very quickly run over the amend- 
ments and decide about them. We are talking about amend- 
ments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That would be true if amendments were 
only to come from Senators in charge of the schedules, but any 
Senator can offer an amendment to any paragraph, and it 
might be difficult to limit the debate in advance on an important 
amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I agree with the Senator. If there is a 
general feeling here that many of the things should be exempted 
this rule should not be adopted, but I had assumed from what 


| I had heard that there was no desire to take more than 10 


minutes upon the great mass of the amendments, There might 
be in each schedule two or three items of outstanding impor- 
tance that we might want to have excluded. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want the Senator to understand that I 
do not intend to object to his request, but I wanted to ask 
whether it was to apply to amendments offered spontaneously 
from the floor, as well as to committee amendments, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will make it apply this time to amend- 
ments offered by the committee, so as to confine it to them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, that takes in the amendment on 
shingles, 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is one of the excepted items. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I should want to except 
the fifth schedule, the sugar schedule, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course, sugar is one of the outstanding 
items. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I merely want to have that understood, 
because these agreements are sometimes made when a Senator 
who might be interested is not present. I wish to have it now 
understood that I shall certainly object if anybody wants to 
limit the debate on sugar, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator understands that under my 
proposal he would simply have to ask that that be excepted 
from the rule, and it would be excepted. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I just want to put the exception in the 
REcorD now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will not the Senator from 
North Carolina state his unanimous-consent request again? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am somewhat amazed to 
find so many Senators who desire probably to take more than 
10 minutes. I did not suppose there were many items on which 
But while, when I 
first made this request, there was no objection except that 
coming from the Senator from Michigan, it seems now there 
are others who want to take longer than 10 minutes. I myself 
do not want more than 10 minutes on any amendment. I had 
supposed that was the feeling of most Senators. I think we 
have discussed this matter until it is pretty well worn out. 
But it seems that some want more than the time I have sug- 
gested; they want to have exceptions made, and probably if 
a is to be a multitude of exceptions the rule would not work 
at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, does the Senator want to 
have his request submitted? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not. 


STATEMENT: OF COMMISSIONER E, P, COSTIGAN ON PIG IRON 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Recorp at this point the dissenting 
report of Commissioner Costigan of the increase in the tariff 
on pig iron. I make this request because of the emphasis 
which has been laid on the report of the commission. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


SEPARATE STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER COSTIGAN IN THE INVESTIGATION 
or Pig IRON, PURSUANT TO THE PROVISIONS OF SECTION 315 OF THE 
Tariry Act oF 1922 

Fesruary 2, 1927. 

The Tariff Commission, in its investigation of pig iron for the pur- 
poses of section 315 of the tariff act of 1922, has compiled and is trans- 
mitting to the President much timely and valuable information. The 
majority report, and particularly the summarized findings with which 
it ends, are, however, subject to revision, modification in some respects, 
and substantial question in others, in part for the following reasons, 
which, in my judgment, should have been included by the commission 
as substitute or additional findings, as the case may be: 

1. In its investigation of foreign costs the commission has deliberately 
raised a legal problem by departing from its established practice, before 
resorting to inferences and secondary evidence, of endeavoring to secure 
at first hand itemized costs of production through expert field investi- 
gators operating in the principal competing countries. 

2. For approximately a year last past, Germany, not India, has been 
the “ principal competing country ” within the meaning of section 315, 
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and, accordingly, any other commission finding, which under the law 
must apply at the present time, is so inaccurate as to be of doubtful 
validity. While the commission seeks to avoid such a development by 
reporting that the maximum increase in duty is indicated, even if Ger- 
many be considered the principal competing country, the commission 
should have affirmed the existing competitive priority of Germany, par- 
ticularly since the commission is in the possession of data, equally 
serviceable with the Indian figures, for the comparison of inferred 
German costs in 1924 with ascertained domestic costs, and is in an even 
better position with respect to Germany to assume the continuance of 
such cost conditions through 1925 and 1926—in other words, as the law 
intends, practically to the date of the commission’s report to the 
President. 

8. The commission’s conclusions that the Indian production cost of 
pig iron was in 1924, and may still be considered, $13.36 per long ton, 
and that the New York delivery cost of such pig iron was and is $20.01 
(Report, p. 26), are inaccurate, in that the basic Indian cost, as ascer- 
tained, even, conceding its accuracy for the purpose of discussion, is 
rather the inferred maximum cost in India. With some reason, for 
instance—modified, to be sure, in the case of Germany by the recent 
Treasury Department's finding of dumping—the report assumes (p. 24) 
that some undetermined profits are included in its figures. As an 
additional basis for criticism of the figures submitted in the majority 
report, it should be observed that the data, primarily secured for 1924, 
have not been brought as near the immediate date of the report, through 
supplemental inquiries, as the law contemplates, efficient inquiry reason- 
ably requires, and a more comprehensive investigation would have 
permitted. 

4. The domestic costs of production data employed by the Tariff Com- 
mission in its pig-iron investigation somewhat understate the essential 
competitive strength of the pig-iron industry in the United States, since 
there is a present tendency toward integration with by-product coke 
ovens of new plants making merchant iron, and toward the gradual 
elimination of older plants not so advantageously located, the costs of 
which, however, were included for 1924. In fairness to the report it 
must, of course, be noted that the new plants referred to were not in 
operation in 1924 and that their presumably lower production costs were, 
therefore, not reflected in the commission’s cost data. 

These several suggestions call for some amplification. Indeed, if 
practicable within the reasonable limits of this separate statement, there 
should have been included in the present discussion another far-reaching, 
open question, which is, however, not peculiar to the pig-iron industry, 
namely, whether under the provisions of section 315 so localized a region 
as New York City may fairly be considered the principal competing 
market in the United States. Suffice it to say that*in the judgment of 
the undersigned such a narrowing of the principal competing market in 
the present investigation fails to meet the equalizing purposes of the law. 


I, NOVEL ASCERTAINMENT OF FOREIGN COSTS BY INFERENCE, WITHOUT 
FOREIGN FIELD WORK 

In the pig-iron investigation the majority of the commission—partly 
in the belief that such a course is permissible under the law, partly 
to test the legal question, and partly for reasons of economy—decided 
to dispense with foreign field work and to rely for its conclusions on 
inferences from such secondary evidence of foreign costs as it might 
obtain in the United States. In its previous reports under section 315 
the commission has generally proceeded on the assumption that the 
Congress intended that changes in rates of duties pursuant to that sec- 
tion should follow, so far as practicable, direct investigations of costs 
in both the United States and foreign fields. For example, in the com- 
mission’s seventh annual report to the Congress—the earliest following 
the enactment of section 315—this assumption was obvious. In that 
report the commission (pp. 39-40) emphasized the fact that its regula- 
tions provided for domestic and foreign field work, and that its care- 
fully prepared schedules were to become “the basis of the intensive 
cost-of-production inquiries requisite for the ascertainment of domestic 
and foreign costs.” It was there further pointed out that, while in 
foreign field work, cost data have in instances been refused, and in other 
instances data have been withheld, “ the fundamental elements of the 
price and cost of raw material, wages, and estimates of overhead ex- 
penses are usually obtained.” In its eighth annual report (p. 8) the 
commission again stressed the importance of such field work by referring 
“to its primary task of securing exact cost data.” In thus construing 
its new duties, the commission seemingly recognized the fact that the 
expression “ costs of production,” as used in section 315, has an histori- 
cal background which aids in interpreting its significance; that not with- 
out reason subdivision (c) of that section refers to the obligation to 
consider “ wages, costs of material, and other items in cost of produc- 
tion”; and that the section as a whole was doubtless designed to pro- 
mote the assembling of exact cost data, both for the immediate use of 
the President in proclaiming changes in rates of duty, and for the 
ultimate use of the Congress when called upon to undertake further 
tariff revisions. 

It is true that in certain investigations under section 315—for exam- 
ple, sodium nitrite, barium dioxide, and oxalic acid—the difficulties 
encountered abroad through partial or complete refusals of information 
have at times compelled the commission to resort to estimates of for- 
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eign costs. However, the commission heretofore has invariably held 
that such estimates were the outcome of necessity, and has been in a 
position to report information acquired in the field, supplemented in 
part by the evidence afforded by invoice data. 

As already observed, in contrast with such precedents the majority 
of the Tariff Commission in the pig-iron investigation concluded at 
the outset to determine foreign competitive costs, so far as possible, 
by inferences drawn from foreign invoice data or similar information 
available to the commission, without following the customary practice 
of conducting foreign field inquiries. This unusual course was per- 
severed in, and the pig-iron report now being transmitted presents, 
as the basis of its conclusions with respect to Indian and German 
costs, certain maximum figures derived, in the case of German costs, 
from invoice data; and, in the case of Indian costs, in part from 
invoices and in part from importers’ books. Such books give, of course, 
the American selling price of pig iron to importers, and from this the 
foreign selling price and production cost are severally computed by 
making deductions for such factors as consul’s fees; brokerage fees, 
when incurred; bills of lading, if any; insurance; and transportation. 
It developed early in the present investigation that certain Indian in- 
voice prices could not be accepted by the commission since—apparently 
without intent to deceive—such prices were clearly too low, and rep- 
resented only partial payments for imported pig iron. Deductions from 
American selling prices to importers were, however, available with 
respect to Indian invoices. On the other hand, German invoice prices, 
as well as other invoice data, were deemed suitable evidence in estimat- 
ing German costs of production. 

From this review, which the majority report does not contest, it is 
apparent that the commission's inferences do not present exact foreign 
costs. Exceptionally confirmatory evidence is afforded in this respect 
by a finding of the United States Treasury Department, published on 
January 29, 1927—subsequent to the original completion and approval 
of the pig-iron report—which, in fact, necessitated last-moment changed 
recitals in the text of that report. The finding of the Treasury Depart- 
ment is one of dumping from Germany, and indicates that Germany is 
at present delivering pig iron in the United States at prices so plainly 
below fair foreign prices or production costs as to invite the imposition 
of antidumping penalties. 


LIMITATIONS AFFECTING USE OF INVOICE OR SIMILAR FOREIGN PRICES 


IN PLACE OF ACTUAL PRODUCTION COSTS 


In the Tariff Commission’s ninth annual report to the Congress (pp. 
17, 18) the disposition of some members of the commission to dispense 


with foreign field work, as has now been done in the pig-iron investiga- 
tion, was stated in a paragraph, which suggested to the Congress the 
desirability of clarifying section 315 by legislation amending it, in view 
of the legal question presented, and further indicated that previously 
the commission only resorted to secondary evidence when foreign costs 
could not be directly ascertained. The paragraph follows: 

“It is quite possible, of course, that in some instances the commis- 
sion may be unable to obtain foreign costs directly from the books of 
the producers even under a guaranty that the individual figures will 
not be disclosed. How, then, does the matter stand? Clearly, the 
operation of the statute can not be frustrated by the refusal of inter- 
ested parties to furnish the information required for its application. 
The general view in the commission, therefore, has been that where 
foreign costs can not be directly ascertained other relevant and mate- 
rial evidence, having substantial probative value, may be resorted to 
for the purpose of arriving at costs of production. Acting upon this 
view, the commission in certain instances has used invoice prices of 
imports as reasonable evidence of at least the foreign marginal cost. 
Where the difference thus indicated appears to be greater than the 
Maximum increase possible under the statute, the commission has re- 
ported the facts as indicating that the cost difference necessary for the 
application of section 315 is sufficiently shown by a comparison of the 
invoice prices of the foreign article with the ascertained costs of pro- 
duction of the domestic article. In such cases it becomes immaterial 
how far the foreign cost may be actually lower than the foreign invoice 
price. Question has been raised whether this method can be employed 
when the apparent difference between foreign invoice prices and domes- 
tic cost is less than the maximum increase possible under the statute. 
In that event, cost being commonly less than price, it would be neces- 
sary to ascertain how much less the foreign cost is than the foreign 
invoice price in order to admit of a complete application of the statute. 
To do this the commission must have authority to proceed, by means of 
proper deductions and allowances, from foreign invoice price toward the 
ascertainment of the foreign production cost. This authority, regarded 
by some of the commission as inherent in the performance of its statu- 
tory functions, having been drawn in question, it would seem advisable 
that the matter should be definitely settled by declaratory legislation.” 

The foregoing recommendation—repeated by the commission in its 
tenth annual report—was really designed to invite a clear legislative 
declaration, one way or another, of the congressional intent as em- 
bodied in the present language of section 315, in advance of an attempt 
to decide—as the majority report now for the first time does—the 
important question whether invoice prices are reasonably. capable of 
revealing sufficiently accurate foreign costs of production for comparison 
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with domestic costs. In view of this action of the majority of the 
commission it now appears unavoidably necessary to consider certain 
uses and abuses to which invoice prices, as an indication of production 
costs, are subject, 

The extreme care with which any substitution of such secondary for 
primary evidence should be sanctioned by an investigational body which 
aims to act scientifically is outlined, rather than discussed, in the 
following enumeration of critical reasons: 

(1) Subdivision (c) of section 315 of the tariff act of 1922 makes 
mandatory the consideration, so far as practicable, of all advantages 
and disadvantages in competition, including the items in costs of 
production, as technically known, in order to permit the equalization 
in the principal markets of the United States of the comparative costs 
of articles produced here and in the principal competing country. Re- 
sort, therefore, to inferences drawn from invoice prices, however care- 
fully safeguarded, in place of the full range of economic information 
ascertainable through foreign field work, must fall far short of the 
statute’s purpose. In other words, section 315 read as it must be with 
due regard for all its provisions, including those of subdivision (c), 
has in contemplation a far more searching compilation of statistically 
ascertainable foreign cost data, including regard for labor, materials, 
and efficiency of organization and production, than any mere inference 
from foreign prices can conceivably afford. To restrict the commis- 
sion’s evidence of foreign costs to such inferences is, in other words, 
to revive, with less warrant, a narrow construction of the expression 
of “costs of production,” analogous (except that transportation will 
remain included) to the view which some members of the Tariff Com- 
mission contended for prior to the ruling of the Attorney General of 
February 2, 1926. That opinion held, in effect, that determinable 
advantages and disadvantages in competition must be given due regard 
on both sides of the cost comparison. 

(2) That invoice prices such as the present report has used in the 
ease of Germany, or the similar derived prices as employed with re- 
spect to India, may fail to show normal foreign production costs is 
well illustrated by the United States Treasury Department finding 
of dumping from Germany, previously mentioned, issued on January 
29, 1927. No such finding has yet been made with respect to Indian 
pig iron, but it remains possible that at some future time further 
information may lead to like findings applicable there. In this con- 


nection, as already stated, the commission noticed (Report, p. 18) that 
in 1924 British Indian pig iron was invoiced at absurdly low figures, 
which recorded only partial payments instead of the entire foreign 


price. In the light of such circumstances, can it be said that infer- 
ences as to basic costs, derived from invoices and similar prices, are 
dependably comparable with actual production costs obtained and 
checked at first hand? It is evident that, if invoice prices are abnormal, 
the industry tends to either unusual profits or losses, rendering highly 
difficult the appraisement of its essential competitive strength. 

(3) The present investigation demonstrates that importers and for- 
eign producers have more or less confidential business relations, particu- 
larly with respect to pig iron imported from British India. Obviously 
under such circumstances the usefulness of foreign invoice prices, or 
similar derived prices, as evidence of exact foreign cost ,is much 
restricted. 

(4) Invoice and similar derived prices, if they bear their normal 
relation to production costs, include an element of profit. To elimi- 
nate this profit accurately or other than arbitrarily is a task of extreme 
difficulty except through direct cost inquiries. 

(5) A highly significant limitation affecting the use of invoice and 
similar price data is found in the surprising assumption that it is only 
important to consider the particular types of goods being imported 
at the time when the commission’s investigations are in progress. If 
this view be accepted, the tariff-changing standard in section 315 may 
be employed to exclude either from importation or, at least, from the 
cost comparison all other similar competitive articles produced in the 
principal competing country abroad, which, possibly for temporary 
reasons of one sort or another, are at the time of the investigation not 
being imported into the United States. Clearly a field investigation of 
foreign costs might conceivably discover such similar articles, and for 
sufficient reasons might add the production costs of such articles to 
the data to be considered in the ultimate cost comparison. Certainly 
the costs of such similar nonimported but competitive articles should 
not, without adequate reasons, be barred from the cost comparison. 

(6) The commission’s experience in foreign investigation has uncov- 
ered certain enlightening facts with respect to some foreign invoice 
price figures. Some such facts should be recorded as illustrating the 
doubts which attach to the prima facte showing of invoice values. In 
one important industry the commission’s investigation disclosed that the 
invoice prices vary with the different countries to which the manufac- 
tured articles were being exported, prices charged to the United States 
being highest; those charged to the foreign home market being lowest. 
Under such circumstances the use of the foreign invoice prices alone 
would have indicated higher money production costs in the principal 
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competing country abroad than actually prevailed. In another out- 
standing industry a certain joint product was found to be, if anything, 
more important to certain foreign producers than the particular product 
under investigation. With respect to that joint product relatively high 
foreign costs were incurred, due to the special treatment given it by the 
manufacturers of the joint product. Such higher costs were, however, 
compensated for by higher prices received from the sale of that joint 
product. But this complicated situation could not possibly have been 
understood from any mere scrutiny of invoice prices. In another in- 
vestigation conducted by the commission inquiries finally revealed that 
no genuine invoice values existed. In that situation the Treasury De- 
partment, in order to determine the dutiable value of the imported 
article, ultimately established a dutiable value in excess of foreign pro- 
duction costs. 

(7) Finally, there are persuasive reasons for supposing that various 
invoice prices are at times subject to not easily ascertainable manipu- 
lation by foreign manufacturers or shippers. In such cases, of course, 
the emphasis already laid on the necessity for a normal relation between 
invoice prices and production costs becomes particularly vital. 

Without further extending the list of possible limitations affecting 
the serviceability of foreign invoice prices, as evidence of exact pro- 
duction costs, it is submitted that enough has been said to give pause 
to the ready and unchecked substitution of such data, even with pos- 
sible additions or deductions, for basic and directly ascertained produc- 
tion costs. 


II, GERMANY, NOT INDIA, THE PRINCIPAL COMPETING COUNTRY 


Under the provisions of section 315, it is assumed that changes in 
rates of duty are required to be based on the proclaimed finding that a 
given country is—not was, nor is likely to be—the principal competing 
country at the time of the proclamation. Presumably the law does not 
sanction the finding apparently entered in this investigation, that, be- 
cause in 1924, when domestic pig-iron costs were secured, British India 
was, it therefore continues tq be, the principal competing country. If 
the law applied, as heretofore customarily construed, to the present 
competitive situation, it is difficult to understand the finding giving 
British India at this time first place with respect to competitive im- 
ports of iron in pigs. Table No. 7, page 8, of the commission's report, 
discloses that, while in 1924 British India was the principal compet- 
ing country, tested by quantity of imports, and Great Britain the prin- 
cipal competing country, value considered, in 1925 British India by a 
substantial margin was the principal competing country, measured by 
both quantity and value, and for the first 10 months of 1926, Germany 
has unquestionably been the principal competing country, whether 
judged by value or, by quantity of imports. Granted these established 
facts, it does not suffice, for the purposes of an accurate present report, 
to deal with such a situation as the majority report does, by stating 
that it is immaterial whether Germany or British India be regarded 
as the principal competing country. The inaccurate finding remains 
unscientific, even though the recommended rate to be proclaimed is 
unaffected by the inaccuracy. 

Should the argument be advanced that the purposes of section 315 
may easily be defeated if, at about the time of the commission’s report, 
a shift occurs among the countries of principal competition, the answer 
is clear. Section 315, by directing the investigation of production 
cost in “competing foreign countries’’—although the changed rate 
must be based on a comparison of costs in the United States and the 
“principal competing country '"—manifestly had in view the possibility 
of such changing competition as the pig-iron report shows. The law, 
therefore, provides for the accumulation of sufficiently varied cost 
data to permit an adjustment of the final equalizing rate on the basis 
of the final facts as to principal competition. To assume for con- 
venience that because an investigation was made two or three years 
ago, the President must accept as the principal competitor the country 
then so disclosed, regardless of substantial changes since, and may 
ignore the present principal competing country in the presidential 
proclamation, is, to say the least, to deal indifferently and negligently 
with the unambiguous provisions of the law. 


Ill, COST INSUFFICIENTLY INFERRED FROM INVOICE OR SIMILAR PRICES 


The careful argument of the majority of the commission in support 
of the use of invoice and other similar information with respect to 
foreign prices (Report, pp. 23-26) stresses the necessity for determin- 
ing an exact foreign-cost figure for comparison with the final domestic 
cost. It is decidedly apparent, however, that this part of the findings, 
even granting for the moment the underlying assumptions, falls short 
of complete accuracy. In fact, it should be manifest that the Tariff 
Commission is not in a position to calculate from the importers’ sell- 
ing prices of Indian pig iron, by making deductions, an exact Indian 
production cost of $13.36 per long ton. On the contrary, it is believed 
evident that all the commission may reasonably infer from such selling 
prices is the conclusion that Indian production costs presumably do not 
exceed a specified amount. Accordingly the exact differences in costs 
found in paragraph 4 (b) of the majority's concluding summary lack 
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the precision of statement, without which they are left somewhat open 
to the charge of being inadequately considered. 


IV, CHANGING COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


In the majority report which may possibly be referred to hereafter 
as more or less settling certain previously disputed questions with 
respect to competitive conditions, it is remarkable to find no reference 
to the decline in importance of older merchant furnaces, the costs of 
many of which have been included in the present investigation, and 
no discussion of the tendency toward the construction of new plants in 
more advantageous locations and their integration with such enter- 
prises as coke and gas manufacture. (Has Merchant Pig Iron Become 
By-Product? E. C. Kreutzberg, Iron and Trade Review, January 6, 1927, 
p. 37. See also, by the same writer: Operators of Merchant Blast 
Furnaces in the East Change Tactics to Meet New Economic Conditions. 
Iron and Trade Review, January 7, 1926, p. 60.) 

The effect of ignoring, as the majority report does, this industrial 
change is in a measure to minimize the real competitive strength of the 
pig-iron industry in the United States and somewhat to exaggerate the 
present pressure of foreign competition. In other respects, also, that 
report might well have emphasized certain definite advantages enjoyed 
by the domestic industry in the domestic market, especially those aris- 
ing from prompt and dependable deliveries and efficient producing and 
selling organizations. 

Epwarp P. Costigan, Commissioner. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate sundry 
executive messages from the President of the United States, 
which were referred to the appropriate committees. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Barkley Fletcher McKellar Steiwer 

Black Frazier Norbeck Stephens 
Blaine George Norris Swanson 
Blease Glass Nye Thomas, Idaho 
Borah Goff Oddie Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Harris Overman Townsend 
Brock Harrison Phipps Trammell 
Brookhart Hastings Pittman Vandenberg ~ 
Broussard Hawes Ransdell Wagner 
Capper Hayden Reed Walcott 
Connally Hebert Schall Walsh, Mont, 
Couzens Heflin Sheppard Waterman 
Cutting Howell Shortridge Wheeler 

Dale Johnson Simmons 

Deneen Jones Smoot 

Fess Kendrick Steck 


Mr. BLAINE. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
La Fotietre] is unavoidably absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. Will the Senator 
from Utah indicate the amendment he desires to have taken up 
now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the first amendment in Schedule 
8 that was passed over is found on page 57, line 4, “ tungsten 
ore or concentrates.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 57, line 4, the committee 
proposes to strike out “50 cents” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“45 cents,” so as to read: 


(b) Tungsten ore or concentrates, 45 cents per pound on the metallic 
tungsten contained therein, 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I will make a statement 
about this matter in a very few words. With great respect for 
the Finance Committee, I think it fell into error when not 
agreeing with the House, fixing the duty at 50 cents per pound 
on the metallic tungsten contained in tungsten ore. It will be 
seen, on line 4, page 57, that the committee reduced it to 45 
cents, 

I beg to remind Senators that this is a mining product and 
that the States of South Dakota, Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, 
New Mexico, California, Utah, Washington, Missouri, and prob- 
ably some other States, have deposits of this ore within their 
borders. 

Our only competitor is China, For reasons which are per- 
fectly manifest, known to Senators, the American miner can 
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not compete with the Chinese. I will not take up the time of 
the Senate to give the figures showing the relative cost of 
mining this ore in China and mining it in the several States of 
the Union. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator state what 
the duty under the existing law is? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Forty-five cents. The House commiitee 
raised it to 50 cents. The Senate Finance Committee amended 
it as indicated, reducing the rate to 45 cents. 

It may be interesting to state that we import from China 
from 2,800 to 3,500 tons of this ore per year, and we have been 
able under existing conditions to produce in America some 1,200 
tons per year. Given this added protection we can increase 
our American production, and it will be of advantage, of course, 
primarily to those interested in the mining of this ore, and I 
think I can show that the proposed increase would not be mate- 
rially or at all injurious to any other American industry. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. REED. It seems to me this is a matter of so much 
importance that it is a pity to have the Senator’s remarks deliv- 
ered with so few Senators in the Senate. So I would like to 
ask the Senator if he would yield to me to make a point of no 
quorum? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I wish to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. It was stated a while ago, as I understood it, that, be- 
ginning with Schedule 4, we have an agreement under which 
when the committee amendments were disposed of in any sched- 
ule individual amendments might be offered. I did not know 
that we had entered into an agreement of that kind. I know 
it was suggested. I have no objection to an agreement like that, 
but I want to know whether such a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment has been entered into, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
there has been no formal presentation of such an agreement. 

Mr. JONES. That is what I understood. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understood that when the request was 
made that the rule should apply to all schedules it was sug- 
gested it should be confined to the first three, but that after 
those three schedules had been completed we would agree to 
the rule as first proposed. 

Mr. JONES. I understood that; but I did not understand 
that the agreement had been entered into. I am perfectly will- 
ing to have that agreement made, but I did not understand it 
had been entered into. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I renew my suggestion of the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield for that purpose? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Barkley Goff Norris Smoot 

Black Hale Oddie Steck 
Blaine Harris Patterson Steiwer 
Blease Hayden Pine Swanson 
Borah Hebert Pittman Thomas, Okla. 
Bratton Heflin Ransdell Vandenberg 
Brock Howell Reed Wagner 
Connally Johnson Schall Walsh, Mont. 
Fess Jones Sheppard Waterman 
Fletcher Kendrick Shortridge 

George Norbeck Simmons 


Mr. SCHALL. I would like the Recorp to show that my col- 
league [Mr. Surpstreap] is ill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is not present. 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, evidently Senators do not desire 
to work on Saturday afternoon, no quorum being present at this 
time. I ask that the order of the Senate may be complied with 
and that we take a recess until Monday morning at 10 o'clock. 

Thereupon (at 1 o’clock and 5 minutes p. m.) the Senate, 
under the order previously entered, took a recess until Monday, 
November 11, 1929, at 10 o’clock a. m. 





NOMINATIONS 
Ezecutive nominations received by the Senate November 9 
(legislative day of October 30), 1929 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
TO FIELD ARTILLERY 


Second Lieut. Edwin Lynds Johnson, Infantry, with rank 
from June 12, 1925, 
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TO AIR CORPS 

Second Lieut. Albert Lea Alexander, jr., Corps of Engineers 
(detailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Forrest Gordon Allen, Infantry (detailed in Air 
Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Alvord VanPatten Anderson, jr., Cavalry (de 
tailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Frederick Lewis Anderson, jr., Cavalry (de- 
tailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Samuel Egbert Anderson, Coast Artillery Corps 
(detailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. George Raymond Bienfang, Field Artillery (de- 
tailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Bryant LeMaire Boatner, Field Artillery (de- 
tailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Samuel Robert Brentnall, Field Artillery (de 
tailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Harold Brown, Infantry (detailed in Air 
Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. James Wilson Brown, jr., Infantry (detailed in 
Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Joseph Arthur Bulger, Coast Artillery Corps 
(detailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Howard Graham Bunker, Coast Artillery Corps 
(detailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Frank Jerdone Coleman, Signal Corps (detailed 
in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Robert James Dwyer, Field Artillery (detailed 
in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Frank Fort Everest, jr., Field Artillery (de- 
tailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. ‘ 

Second Lieut. Nathan Bedford Forrest, jr., Cavalry (detailed 
in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Charles Grant Goodrich, Field Artillery (de- 
tailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Norris Brown Harbold, Field Artillery (de- 
tailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Robert Scott Israel, jr., Field Artillery (de- 
tailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Paul Harold Johnston, Coast Artillery Corps 
(detailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. August Walter Kissner, Infantry (detailed in 
Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Ralph Edward Koon, Cavalry (detailed in Air 
Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Stuart Glover McLennan, Field Artillery (de- 
tailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Alfred Rockwood Maxwell, Coast Artillery 
Corps (detailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Arthur William Meehan, Infantry (detailed in 
Air Corps), With rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. John Stewart Mills, Field Artillery (detailed 
in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. John Jordan Morrow, Coast Artillery Corps 
(detailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. George Warren Mundy, Field Artillery (de- 
tailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. John Thomas Murtha, jr., Infantry (detailed 
in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Thayer Stevens Olds, Coast Artillery Corps 
(detailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. James Francis Olive, jr., Infantry (detailed in 
Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Roger Maxwell Ramey, Infantry (detailed in 
Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Allen Wilson Reed, Infantry (detailed in Air 
Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. John Alexander Samford, Field Artillery (de- 
tailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. LaVerne George Saunders, Infantry (detailed 
in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Edgar Alexander Sirmyer, jr., Infantry (de- 
tailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Frank Leroy Skeldon, Infantry (detailed in 
Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. George Ferrow Smith, Infantry (detailed in 
Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Thomas Webster Steed, Infantry (detailed in 
Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Robert Frederick Tate, Cavalry (detailed in 
Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Robert Kindler Taylor, Infantry (detailed in 
Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928, 
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Second Lieut. Robert Falligant Travis, Field Artillery (de- 
tailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. William Henry Tunner, Field Artillery (de- 
tailed in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Robert Williams Warren, Infantry (detailed in 
Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Harry Edgar Wilson, Infantry (detailed in 
Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Roscoe Charles Wilson, Field Artillery, detailed 
in Air Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

Second Lieut. Emmett Felix Yost, Infantry (detailed in Air 
Corps), with rank from June 9, 1928. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be colonels 

Lieut. Col. William Remsen Taylor, Cavalry, from Novem- 

ber 2, 1929. 


Lieut. Col. John Patrick Hasson, Quartermaster Corps, from 
November 4, 1929. 
To be lieutenant colonels 
Maj. Everett Darius Barlow, Quartermaster Corps, from Oc- 
tober 31, 1929. 
Maj. Felix Emmanuelli, Infantry, from October 31, 1929. 
Maj. Pascual Lopez, Infantry, from November 2, 1929, 
Maj. William Albert Johnson, Corps of Engineers, from No- 
vember 4, 1929. 
To be majors 
Capt. Edwin Mack Scott, Quartermaster Corps, from Octo- 
ber 31, 1929. 
Capt. Paul James Dowling, Infantry, from October 31, 1929 
Capt. Otis Porter, Cavalry, from November 2, 1929. 
Capt. Hermann Charles Dempewolf, Infantry, from Novem- 
ber 4, 1929. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAvy 


Naval Constructor George H. Rock to be Chief Constructor 
and Chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repair in the De- 
partment of the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, for a term 
of four years. 

Commander Herbert E. Kays to be a captain in the Navy 
from the 13th day of March, 1929. 

Lieut. Commander James B. Will to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 11th day of October, 1929. 

Lieut. Francis A. Smith to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the Ist day of July, 1929. 

Lieut. Douglas A. Spencer to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the ist day of October, 1929. 

Lieut. Haro! F. Ely to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 11th day of October, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Whitaker F. Riggs, jr., to be a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy from the Gth day of June, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) William S. Campbell to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) George W. Snyder, 3d, to be a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy from the 2d day of August, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Vernon Huber to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy from the 22d day of October, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Peter J. Neimo to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 1st day of November, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Howard B. Hutchinson to be a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy from the 4th day of November, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Horace B. Butterfield to be a lieuten- 
ant in the Navy from the 8th day of November, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John P. Cady to be a lieutenant in the 
Navy from the 10th day of November, 1929. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1929: 

Samuel M. Tucker. 

John H. Simpson. 

John D. Sweeney. 

Medical Director Norman J. Blackwood to be a medical 
director in the Navy, with the rank of rear admiral, from the 
lith day of February, 1921. 

Medical Inspector Joseph A. Biello to be a medical director 
in the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 1st day of July, 
1929. 

The following-named pharmacists to be chief pharmacists in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 5th day of 
November, 1929: 

Daniel W. Heagy. 

Leo A. Duncan. 

Robert N. Cheetham. 

Edmond D. Harrison. 


Frederick O. Ball. 

John P. T. Bennett. 
Jefferson O. Forte. 
Martin Huff. 










































































































SENATE 
Monpar, November 11, 1929 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 30, 1929) 
The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
DESIGNATION OF PRESIDING OFFICER 


The Chief Clerk read the following communication, which 
was ordered to be placed on file: 


Unitep States SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 


Washington, D. C., November 11, 1929. 
To the Senate: 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. CHARLES 
L. McNary, a Senator from the State of Oregon, to perform the duties 
of the Chair this legislative day. 

Gro. H. Moss, 
President pro tempore, 


Mr. McNARY took the chair as Presiding Officer. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There having been no quorum 
present when the Senate took a recess on Saturday, the clerk 
will call the roll to ascertain the presence of a quorum. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Deneen Kean Sackett 
Ashurst Dill Kendrick Sheppard 
Barkley Fletcher Keyes Shortridge 
Bingham Frazier La Follette Simmons 
Black George McKellar Smoot 

Blaine Glass McMaster Steiwer 
Blease Goldsborough MeNar Stephens 
Borah Gould Norbec Swanson 
Bratton Greene Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Hale vye Thomas, Okla 
Brookhart Harris Oddie Townsend 
Broussard Harrison Overman Trammell 
Capper Hatfield Patterson Tydings 
Caraway Hayden Phipps Vandenberg 
Connally Hebert Pine Wagner 
Copeland Heflin Pittman Walcott 
Couzens Howell ansdell Walsh, Mont. 
Cutting Johnson Reed Waterman 
Dale Jones Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Hastines]. I ask that this announcement may stand for the 
day. 

Mr. KEAN. The senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Epce] is absent on official business. I will let this announce- 
ment stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Journal for Thursday, November 7, Friday, November 8, 
and Saturday, November 9, be approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

ORDER FOR RCCESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of the business of to-day the Senate take a 
recess until 10 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


REPORT ON LOBBYING AND LOBBYISTS 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I wish to submit and have 
read from the desk a report of the committee dealing with lob- 
bying and lobbyists. It will take but a few moments. It is a 
report on the activities of Mr. Burgess. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report submitted by the 
Senator from Arkansas will be read. ° 

The Chief Clerk read the report (No. 43, pt. 2), as follows: 

Your committee, named by the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, pursuant to Senate Resolution 20, having made inquiry into 
current talk that efforts have been made to procure the dismissal of a 
member of the force of the United States Tariff Commission or to sub- 
ject him to discipline on account of acts done or information given to 
the Senate Committee on Finance or of aid given to members thereof, 
beg leave to report as follows: 

One Frederick L. Koch, chief of the ceramics division of the Tariff 
Commission, at their request, appeared before the committee of both 
Houses considering the pending tariff bill H. R. 2667. He entered the 
Customs Service of the Treasury Department in 1902, remaining with it 
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for 20 years, since which time, during the last seven years, he has been 
with the Tariff Commission. 

In the course of the hearings before the majority members of the 
Ways and Means Committee he gave some testimony or information 
concerning which he was somewhat sharply questioned by certain mem- 
bers of the committee. The next morning one William F. Burgess, here- 
after to be referred to, preferred charges against him to the chairman 
of the Tariff Commission. He later appeared in a like capacity at the 
open hearings conducted by the Senate Finance Committee, when Bur- 
gess, accompanied by one Wells, a pottery manufacturer, his son, and 
one Duffy, said to be the head of an organization of laborers in the 
pottery industry, made further complaint to the chairman of the Tariff 
Commission, the substance of their complaint being that Koch had 
exhibited before the committee in such open hearings a partiality in 
favor of the importers of pottery and was on terms of friendly intimacy 
with the manager of a Japanese importing firm. Specifically it was 
charged that he had repeatedly prompted Senator KING, a member of 
the committee and known to be opposed to high duties, to ask questions 
of witnesses testifying in behalf of such on items in the earthenware 
schedule. 

The delegation referred to appeared before Thomas O. Marvin, the 
chairman of the Tariff Commission, as stated, and while there Com- 
missioner Brossard came in, by whom Koch was informed of the visit 
of Burgess and the others named. Burgess being interrogated about 
the visit was vague as to what action he desired the commission to take 
in the premises. Koch understood that his dismissal from the service 
was what was sought. However that may be, a letter subsequently came 
from one Wyllie, a pottery manufacturer from the State of West Vir- 
ginia, addressed to the President of the United States, duplicate to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, demanding such action. The letter is as 
follows: 





HUNTINGTON, W. VA., August 15, 1929, 
Hon. Herbert Hoover, 
President, Washington, D. C. 

Deak PRESIDENT: I am reliably informed that a Mr. Koch, of the 
ceramics division of the staff of the Tariff Commission, is a great and 
very close friend of the representative of the chief Japanese chinaware 
importing house in this country, and that Mr. Koch has been doing 
everything he possibly can in connection with the recent hearings on 
the earthenware schedule to help the importers and especially the 
Japanese. 

It is certainly a bad situation when a man of this type should hold 
such an important position and who, instead of serving his country who 
pays him his salary, he instead devotes most of his time and effort 
against the best interests of the Government, the domestic pottery in- 
dustry, and labor. 

The domestic pottery industry is unable to compete at the present 
time with the low-priced goods that is flooding the country, being 
manufactured by cheap foreign labor, especially the Japanese. The in- 
dustry is already in a very bad way and 12 plants have gone out of 
business in the last three years, and more will go out of business soon 
unless relief is afforded by the increased tariff protection. There has 
been no profit in the business for a number of years. Figures sub- 
mitted before the House Ways and Means Committee will sustain this 
statement. With such a condition as this existing in the industry, then 
to have a man of Mr. Koch’s kind doing everything possible to help 
destroy the industry, it looks to me that Mr. Koch should be checked up 
and dismissed from service. 

Hoping that you will give this matter your consideration, and with 
kindest regards, 

Very truly yours, 
H. R. Wyte. 


The committee sought to secure the testimony of Wyllie as to the 
source of the information upon which his charges against Koch were 
based, but he pleaded illness and sent a certificate of a physician to the 
effect that he was unable to come; but the committee agreed to excuse 
him only on condition that he would disclose the source of his informa- 
tion. He then wrote that he had it from Burgess, though the latter, 
when on the witness stand, denied that he had communicated in any 
way with Wyllie on the subject or with anyone else save as heretofore 
stated. 

Pending the hearings before the Finance Committee, the chairman, 
Senator Smoot, informed Koch that charges had been made against 
him, and he was interrogated by Senator Smoor and other members 
of the committee, including Senators Reep and Epes, all of whom ex- 
pressed their entire confidence in Mr. Koch. He continued in his 
capacity as aide to the committee and sat with Senator Smoot on the 
floor of the Senate when the earthenware schedule was under con- 
sideration in this body. He freely admitted a close personal friendship 
with one Walker, the representative of the Japanese importing company, 
with whom he had frequently come into contact in the discharge of his 
official duties. He had visited him at his home in New Jersey and had 
dinner with him, as he had had with a leading domestic manufacturer 
of pottery, whose acquaintance he had made in like manner. Nothing 
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appeared to cause the committee to doubt that Mr. Koch was in the 
faithful discharge of his duty in aiding Senator Kine in propounding 
questions to the witnesses who appeared before the committee. 

Burgess was a member of the Tariff Commission from 1921 to 1925, 
one Carl Langenbeck being, during the early part of his service, the 
chief of the ceramics division and Koch his assistant. Langenbeck 
differed with Burgess concerning the practicability of inducing the manu- 
facture in this country of the finer kinds of china and porcelain by the 
imposition of a duty. Such difference having arisen, he was promptly 
and peremptorily dismissed and Koch elevated to his place. 

Burgess has been a representative of the pottery interests in Wash- 
ington in connection with the framing of every tariff act from and 
including the act of 1897. He has been in Washington continuously 
since the pending bill was first taken up by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Since 1904, except for the four years when he served as a 
member of the Tariff Commission, he has acted as tariff adviser in con- 
nection with the administration of the customs laws and is a member 
of the customs bar, though not an attorney at law. For many years, 
save for the same period, he has been employed in the capacity above 
indicated by the United States Potters’ Association, of which he is vice 
president, from which he received an annual salary, prior to the time 
he became a tariff commissioner, of $5,000, and since that time of 
$7,500. Prior to leaving the commission he had agreed to go back into 
the service of the Potters’ Association at the figure last named, Not- 
withstanding these facts he testified before the Finance Committee, when 
he appeared before that body, that he represented no one. He is him- 
self interested financially in the pottery business. During the time he 
has been in Washington, almost if not continuously, since the first of 
the current year, his principal, if not his only, business has been looking 
after the pending tariff legislation, and particularly after Schedule 2, 
the earths, earthenware, and glassware schedule. He has been in fre- 
quent consultation with Members of the Senate on tariff matters as well 
as with others at the Capitol, exhibiting deep concern in the passage of 
the tariff bill as it came from the House, or in securing higher duties on 
manufactured products, 

In his capacity as representative of the United States Potters’ Asso- 
ciation he has visited Europe six times pursuing investigations with a 
view to establishing undervaluation by importers of earthenware. On 
one of these occasions he accompanied a commission sent out by the 
Secretary of the Treasury as its adviser. Upon the report of the com 
mission proceedings were instituted before the appraiser to establish an 
undervaluation in certain invoices. The appraiser rejected as unworthy 
of credence the report so made, but his decision was overruled by a 
board of reviewing appraisers. Its decision was in turn reversed by 
another board, whereupon suit was brought in the United States district 
court, which again reported the report of the commission, its judgment 
being later affirmed by the circuit court of appeals. 

The witness, besides being contradicted flatly by Mr. Wyllie, the truth- 
fulness of whose statement there is no reason to doubt, and having, as 
the record shows, led the Finance Committee to believe when he ap- 
peared before it that he bore no relation to any organization interested 
in the tariff, was evasive and disingenuous in his answers to questions 
propounded to him by members of the committee, and, in part, by his 
testimony, conveyed the impression to the committee that as a result of 
his trip to Kurope as adviser of the Treasury commission very sub- 
stantial additional sums were recovered by the Government in conse- 
quence of undervaluation of importations. The published reports, how- 
ever, of the proceedings before the various boards of appraisers and the 
courts, afterwards introduced, disclosed the truth to be as hereinbefore 
set forth. 

The chairman of the Tariff Commission, to whom the complaint by 
Burgess of Koch was preferred was, for many years prior to his appoint- 
ment, secretary of the Home Market Club, an organiaztion interested in 
the promotion of a policy of a protective tariff, publishing a magazine, 
the Protectionist, receiving from it a salary of $8,000 a year. He had 
served as such since about 1908 and was present in Washington while 
the Payne-Aldrich bill and the Underwood-Simmons bill were under con- 
sideration. He had, prior to the time of his becoming secretary of the 
Home Market Club and thereafter, published articles and written news- 
paper editorials dealing with the tariff question from the protectionist's 
point of view. 

There is no doubt that Burgess appealed to Marvin to dismiss Koch 
or otherwise discipline him to constrain him and other members of the 
force of the Tariff Commission to refrain from giving any information 
that might militate against the enactinent of the highest possible rates 
of duty or from aiding members of the committees of Congress or Sena- 
tors and Representatives who might be believed to be desirous of 
reducing the duties, his acts amounting approximately to contempt of 
the Senate, if they do not constitute such. 

T. H, CARAwAy, Chairman, 


Mr. CARAWAY. 
brief statement. 

As the report states, the witness, Mr. Burgess, testified before 
the Senate Finance Committee that he represented no interest ; 


Mr. President, I merely wish to make a 
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tion for their own industry. He reluctantly admitted, however, 
that he was in the employ of the Potters’ Association at $7,500 
a year; that he was in the employ of a wool association, from 
which he received $2,400 a year; and that he was employed by 
other associations and manufacturers, some of whom he had 
been representing for a number of years, and fronr whom he 
received substantial contributions. He objected, however, to 
saying what he got or whom he represented; he said that was 
nobody’s business. Under repeated questioning to ascertain 
what services he rendered to these people for a salary that 
amounted certainly close to $20,000 a year, he finally said that 
his only duty was to be a witness; that he was a professional 
witness. Then he admitted that his contract, at least that with 
the pottery interests, required him, if they should ask it of him, 
to come to Washington and assist in tariff legislation, and that 
he so came, although he would occasionally revert to his origi- 
nal declaration that that was no part of his employment. How- 
ever, the facts are that he was employed, and the only services 
he rendered, outside of what assistance he may have been to 
the industry as a tariff lobbyist, was in being a professional 
witness before the Customs Court. 

One of the evils to which I wish to call attention is this: 
He went before the chairman of the Tariff Commission and 
demanded that Mr. Koch, a tariff expert, should be removed 
from the service. Burgess denied that, but Chairman Marvin 
said there was no other occasion for him to be there and that 
was the only impression which had been created upon his mind 
as to the occasion of the visit of Burgess, namely, that he 
wanted Mr. Koch removed from the service. Another member 
of the commrission came in and received the same impression, 
although Mr. Burgess denied that Mr. Koch was mentioned. 
He referred, however, to a labor leader at East Liverpool, Ohio, 
who had accompanied him, and said that he demanded this. 
I telegraphed that so-called labor leader—I do not know him— 
and asked him if he would come before the committee. He 
never replied to my telegram, except to send a printed circular 
which had been issued by the Potters’ Association, and which 
gave us, of course, no information. 

However, the evil does not stop there. Mr. Burgess under 
oath stated that at least three members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance had joined with him in condemning Mr. 
Koch. He went so far as to quote two of them in their ex- 
pressed disapproval. Each one of them has taken occasion to 
refute that statement by their commendation of Mr. Koch on the 
floor of the Senate, which, of course, makes us know that not 
only was Mr. Burgess willing to accept money as a lobbyist and 
then under oath deny it and conceal it when the chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee and others asked him about his 
employment, saying that he had none, but he was willing to try 
to frame Koch with a declaration that Members of the Senate 
in their secret meetings had joined with him in condemning 
Koch’s activities. He pretended to quote the exact language of 
the Senator from New Jersey, who, however, repudiated the 
statement here upon the floor of the Senate. 

The only thing I want to say about it is that this paid 
lobbyist had no regard whatever for his reputation, no hesi- 
tancy in committing perjury, but, in addition to that, he was 
willing to slander Members of the Senate by trying to bolster up 
his case before the Tariff Commission, securing the removal 
of a man who had testified as to the condition of an industry 
in a way he did not think would help that industry to get what 
the lobbyist was demanding for it. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. JONES presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Washington, praying for the passage of legislation requiring 
the registration of aliens, which were referred to the Committee 
on Immigration. 

Mr. CAPPHR presented resolutions adopted by the city com- 
missioners of Lawrence, Kans., favoring the passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to soldiers, sailors, marines, 
and nurses of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, 
and the China relief expedition, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Herington, 
Kans., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of New York, praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War 
veterans and their widows, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Washington, D. C., praying for the passage of legis- 


that he was speaking only as one of a group who sought protec: | lation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
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their widows, which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Baltimore, Md., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

A bill (S. 2073) granting a pension to James Lee; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr, FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 2074) granting an increase of pension to Josephine 
Le Fevre; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2075) to amend the act of May 26, 1922, amending 
the narcotic durgs imports and export act; to the Committee on 
Finance. ° 

A bill (S. 2076) for the relief of Drinkard B. Milner; to the 
Commnittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A bill (S. 2077) to amend the act entitled “An act to fix the 
terms of the District Court for the Western District of Michi- 
gan,” approved July 9, 1912; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. BARKLEY submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


STATE CONTROL OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask consent to have published 
in the Recorp an able address delivered by Gov. Clyde M. Reed, 
of Kansas, before the national convention of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners at Glacier Park, Mont., August 29, 1929, 
on the subject of. State control of public utilities. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SUMMARY OF ADDRESS BY Gov, CLYDE M. REED, oF KANSAS, TO THE 
NATIONAL CONVENTION OF RAILROAD AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS AT 
GuaciEeR ParK, Mont., AuGusT 29, 1929 


(Nots.—Governor Reed was formerly chairman of the Public Service 
Commission of Kansas and, as such, was an active member of the asso- 
ciation. He is an honorary member now, and appeared before the con- 
vention by invitation.) 

Governor Reed said in part: 

“If this discussion, brief in the light of the importance of the questions 
involved, were given a title, it would be ‘The Return of (Financial) 
Feudalism’ or ‘The Decline of the States,’ or, perhaps, a title that 
would be inclusive of both phrases, for both are involved and the one is 
related to the other. That the States have declined in power in the last 
quarter of a century is undenied. The growth of financial feudalism is 
a contemporary manifestation, but is here, and is causing increasing 
concern among thoughtful people. And no one, at least no one I know 
or have heard of, can foresee the end or the ultimate effect of this most 
recent development upon the country. 

“The official responsibility delegated by the people of their States to 
those present is the regulation of rates and service rendered by public- 
utility corporations, including common carriers. Our present system of 
regulation has been in effect and on trial for about 20 years, and if 
there is anyone who believes that it is an unqualified success I have not 
heard of him. As for myself, I have grave doubts that, under existing 
conditions, it can be called successful in any true sense. The failure, 
however, is from no weakness in the theory but from causes unfore- 
seen at the time of enactment of this sort of legislation. Much if not 
most of the cause of failure lies in the interference with State power 
by the Federal courts, led by the Supreme Court of the United States. I 
shall refer to this phase in some detail, but first I want to emphasize 
the financial feudalistic tendency of the country. 

“We all know that in the last five years there have grown up great 
‘holding corporations’ into whose capacious and rapacious maw has been 
taken nearly all important public-utility companies of the country. I shall 
not deal with this process in detail. Prof. W. Z. Ripley, of Harvard, in 
his writings, and United States Senator THomMAs J. WALSH, of Mon- 
tana, in his speeches in the Congress, laid the foundation for the Federal 
Trade Commission investigation which has so informed, astonished, and 
shocked the country as to the lengths of unpatriotic, not to say illegal 
and corrupt, conduct of which some of the great utility companies and 
their agents and agencies were guilty. In a time of a more alert public 
sentiment, condemnation would have been more harsh than has been the 
ease, and the guilty companies have been more severely criticized. As 
it is, I can not see it has had any effect on them, except perhaps to 
regret being caught with the goods on. Nothing short of substantial 
monetary losses or jail sentences would have any real effect on the men 
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guilty of the things brought to light in the investigation. The public— 
at least a considerable fraction of it—is thinking of making a few dimes 
for itself, some of these hoped-for dimes to come through ‘ holding com- 
panies’ responsible for the reprehensible practices. So long as that 
hope is there, the fraction of the public holding it is not likely to become 
excited over anything short of mayhem or murder. 

“To anyone familiar with the various stock and other forms of finan- 
cial exchanges there has come a fear that the American publie is in- 
dulging in a speculation orgy compared to which the South Sea bubble 
and the later Mississippi bubble were bubbles indeed. And the ultimate 
result can not be much different than previous experiences of the same 
nature. Not only public-utility companies but banks, oil companies, 
chain stores, aviation organizations, bakeries, flour mills, and any and 
every sort of business is merging and remerging, and with each wave 
comes a flood of stocks of various sorts, offered to and quickly taken by 
the public. Doubtless some of these mergers have economic reasons be- 
hind them, but equally doubtless, many of them are only financial tail 
spins, to catch the public eye and unload while the unloading is good. 
‘Customer ownership’ it is called, in public-utility financial terms. A 
fetching and catching phrase, but the poor customer does not realize 
that in most cases he has not any ownership, to speak of, and abso- 
lutely no chance for the slightest influence in management or control. 
All he has done is to loan his money on a basis of margin of unreason- 
ably high earnings, and when that condition is finally corrected, as 
sooner or later it must be, the ‘customer owner’ will be holding the 
sack, Senator WaLSH and Professor Ripley have set this out so 
clearly that I need not repeat it here. It may be worth mention, in 
passing, that as I write this to-day’s afternoon paper comes, and this 
headline catches my eye (being a 2-column head, it could not escape 
the eye): 

“* Huge Minneapolis holding company to control 34 banks in North- 
west.’ 

“T leave to my banker friends discussion of the soundness of ‘ bank 
holding companies.’ It precisely illustrates the tendency which I have 
been trying to describe. Carried to its logical conclusion, the country 
would end up with each line of business in the hands of a few corpora- 
tions, control of which would be in the hands of a very few men— 
‘feudal barons’ of finance to whom all of us would pay tribute. I 
am not unmindful of the tendency toward larger economic units in 
many things, and the sound underlying reasons therefor, but these 
exceptional instances do not account for the financial debauch the 
country is engaged in just now. There is, in my judgment, real danger 
to the country in these tremendous consolidations and concentrations of 
capital, and I agree with what Governor Roosevelt, of New York, 
recently said upon this subject. 

“Let us get back to the failure of State regulation of public utilities 
and the main reason therefor—the Federal judiciary. In most cases 
thé State or the law is not at fault. Laws regulating public utilities 
were passed under the belief that the States had something to say 
about their own business, even though corporations and corporate pTop- 
erty were involved. The Supreme Court of the United States had 
appeared to think so for a hundred years, so the legislatures went 
ahead to serve the public interest, according to their best light, in the 
decade following 1900. Since that time we have found that State legis- 
latures, State commissions, and State supreme courts are only weak 
and futile gestures, and that all power of final decision is lodged in the 
Federal judiciary. Trials in State courts, no matter how able and 
impartial, including decisions on appeal by State supreme courts, is 
not ‘due process of law’ and has no more weight and effect than a 
preliminary hearing in a misdemeanor case before a justice of the 
peace. This is why attempted regulation by the State has failed—and 
will fail until the Supreme Court of the United States is brought back 
to first principles—principles followed by that court in the first century 
of our existence. 

“Tam a layman. 


Let me describe the situation in language of learned 
lawyers and judges, including judges now sitting on the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

“In brilliance, profundity, and broad legal attainments, the leader of 


the Kansas bar is F. Dumont Smith, of Hutchinson. 
entitled ‘The Constitution—Its Story and Battles. On page 168 he 
says: ‘It was not until 1890 * * * that its [United States Su- 
preme Court] decisions began to lean steadily, continuously, and in- 
creasingly toward aggrandizement of the Federal power and the degra- 
dation of the States.’” 

(At this point Governor Reed quoted from chapter 15 of The Con- 
stitution—Its Story and Battles (F. Dumont Smith), the language of 
which is as follows :) 

[From The Constitution—Its Story and Battles, by F. Dumont Smith, 
students’ edition] 


He wrote a book 


CHAPTER 15 


THE REVOLUTION 
“In the preceding 14 chapters I have covered almost exactly 100 
years of the life of the Supreme Court, considering those decisions 
which seem to me epochal and formative. Surveying these decisions as 
a whole, it is clear that the formative influence of the Supreme Court 
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has been controlling in retaining the structure of the Government as 
the fathers intended it. While the court has at times been strongly 
nationalistic, and at other times preponderatingly for the rights of the 
States, nevertheless the statement of Judge Miller, in the Slaughter- 
House cases, is unqualifiedly true: 

“* Whatever fluctuations may be seen in the history of public opinion 
on this subject during the period of our national existence, we think it 
will be found that this court, so far as its functions required, has 
always held, with a steady and even hand, the balance between State 
and Federal power, and we trust that such may continue to be the 
history of its relation to that subject so long as it shall have duties to 
perform which demand of it a construction of the Constitution or of 
any of its parts.’ bi 

“Marshall, the strongest of Federalists, respected the rights of the 
States with the utmost care. It was early established that the State 
courts were supreme within their own sphere. That whenever a State 
court had interpreted its own constitution or laws or procedure, such 
determination was binding upon the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Marshall brooked no interference in the exercise of national jurisdic- 
tion in interpreting ‘the Constitution, laws, and treaties of the United 
States.’ But he was equally sedulous to preserve the independence of 
the States from Federal interference. He saw with the broad vision of 
a statesman what the founders clearly saw, that a careful maintenance 
of the just balance of power between these two sovereignties was neces- 
sary for the prosperity and continuity of this Republic. So, under the 
guidance of this great court, the centrifugal power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the centripetal force of the State Governments, had been 
held in absolute balance. 

“At the end of a hundred years the Federal power had been firmly 
consolidated and the power of the States remained undiminished. We 
approach now a revolution in our form of government, accomplished 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, so startling that it seems 
almost incredible, and this revolution was completed so silently that 
it has passed almost unnoticed, even by the careful historians of the 
Constitution and of the court. 

“Tf there was anything definitely decided by the Slaughter-House 
cases, it was that the Supreme Court of the United States had no power 
to interfere with the domestic concerns, constitutions, and statutes of the 
States. The doctrine was repeatedly affirmed in the next 15 years in 
the Civil Rights and other cases, but from the hour that decision was 
announced litigants began a continuous and persistent assault upon 
the doctrine of the Slaughter-House cases. Appeals from State de- 


cisions under the fourteenth amendment, claims that the party had 


been deprived of his property by State legislation and State decisions 
‘without due process of law,’ poured in upon the court. These cases 
became so numerous that the court at one time somewhat petulantly 
reproved lawyers who were bringing these cases up from the State 
courts, and begged them to read again the Slaughter-House decision. 

“That corporations should seek the protection of the Federal courts 
wherever possible is natural. There is, among the great mass of our 
people, a deep-rooted hostility to corporations, born partly of fear of 
these great aggregations of capital, nourished, more or less, by dema- 
gogues, but partly growing out of evil practices, corruption, and oppres- 
sion of corporate bodies, To reach the Federal court, and especially 
the equity side, thereby evading a trial by jury generally prejudiced 
against it, is the natural aim of every corporate litigant. 

“If the Slaughter-House cases could be reversed or annulled, and if 
the fourteenth amendment could be so interpreted as to include within 
its protection not only colored men but all persons; and if a corpora- 
tion could be held to be a person within the meaning of this amend- 
ment, it would be an enormous gain for corporate litigants, thus escap- 
ing not only State courts but jury trials—as such protection would 
always be exercised on the equity side. 

“Therefore lawyers for corporations continuously and skillfully as- 
saulted the court to break down the force of the Slaughter-House de- 
cision. In this they had a powerful advocate on the Supreme Bench in 
Judge Field, who was not only a vigorous nationalist but believed thor- 
oughly that the Federal courts were instituted largely to protect in- 
vested wealth from confiscatory assaults by any agency of the State, 

“Five years after the Slaughter-House cases, in 1877, the’ case of 
Davidson v. New Orleans (96 U. 8. 97, 24 L, Ed. 616, affirming 27 La. 
Ann, 20) was decided, and Judge Miller wrote the opinion. The case in- 
volyed the validity of the assessment of certain taxes by the city of 
New Orleans, but the court held that inasmuch as the law providing 
for these taxes gave the taxpayer a hearing in the State courts which 
decided against her on appeal, that thereby she had had ‘due process 
of law.’ The court did not undertake to investigate the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Louisiana, It merely examined the statute, and hav- 
ing found that the defendant bad had her day in court, that she could 
not bring herself within the fourteenth amendment. The fact that the 
court considered her claim showed a tendency to extend the doctrine of 
the Slaughter-House cases to other persons than those of color, Com- 
paring the language of the fifth amendment, which is identical with that 
used in the fourteenth amendment, Judge Miller remarks: 
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“*Tt is not a little remarkable that while this provision (taken from 
the fifth amendment) has been in the Constitution of the United States 
as a restraint upon the authority of the Federal Government for pearly 
a century, and while, during all that time, the manner in which the 
Powers of the Government have been exercised has been watched with 
jealousy and subjected to the most rigid criticism in all its branches, 
this special limitation upon its powers has rarely been invoked in the 
judicial forum or the more enlarged theater of public discussion, But 
while it has been a part of the Constitution as a restraint upon the 
power of the States only a few years, the docket of this court is crowded 
with cases in which we are asked to hold that State courts and State 
legislatures have deprived their own citizens of life, liberty, or property 
with due process of law. There is here abundant evidence that there 
exists some strange misconception of the scope of this provision as 
found in the fourteenth amendment. In fact, it would seem, from the 
character of many of the cases before us, and the arguments made in 
them, that the clause under consideration is looked upon as a means of 
bringing to the test of the decisions of this court the abstract opinions 
of every unsuccessful litigant in a State court of the justice of the 
decision against him and of the merits of the legislation on which such 
a decision may be founded, If, therefore, it were possible to define what 
it is for a State to deprive a person of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law, in terms which would cover every exercise of power 
thus forbidden to the State and exclude those which are not, no more 
useful construction could be furnished by this or any other court to any 
part of the fundamental law.’ 

“He then lays down the fundamental proposition that where a per- 
son has had his day in court, by the ordinary procedure of the State 
where the case is tried, that is due process of law with which the 
Supreme Court will not interfere. he says: 

“*That whenever by the laws of a State, or by State authority, a 
tax, assessment, servitude, or other burden is imposed upon property 
for the public use, whether it be of the whole State or of some more 
limited portion of the community, and those laws provide for a mode 
of confirming or contesting the charge thus imposed, in the ordinary 
courts of justice, with such notice to the person, or such proceeding 
in regard to the property as is appropriate to the nature of the case, 
the judgment in such proceedings can not be said to deprive the owner 
of his property without due process of law, however obnoxious it may 
be to other objections. 

“*It may violate some provision of the State constitution against 
unequal taxation, but the Federal Constitution imposes no restraints on 
the States in that regard. If private property be taken for public uses 
without just compensation, it must be remembered that when the four- 
teenth amendment was adopted the provision on that subject, in imme- 
diate juxtaposition in the fifth amendment, with the one we are constru- 
ing, was left out, and this was taken. It may possibly violate some of 
those principles of general constitutional law, which if we were sitting 
in review of a circuit court of the United States, as we were in the 
Topeka case (Citizens Sav. & L. Assoc, v. Topeka, 87 U. S. (20 Wall.) 
655, 22 L. Ed. 455, affirming 3 Dill. 376, Fed. Cas. No. 2, 734), we could 
take jurisdiction of. But, however this may be, or under whatever 
other clause of the Federal Constitution we may review the case, it is 
not possible to hold that where by the laws of the State the party ag- 
grieved has, as regards the issues affecting his property, a fair trial in 
a court of justice, according to the modes of proceeding applicable to 
such case, that he has been deprived of that property without due proc- 
ess of law. This was clearly stated by this court, speaking by the 
Chief Justice, in the case of Kennard v. Morgan (92 U. 8. 480, 23 
L. Ed. 478, affirming 25 La. Ann. 238), and repeated, in substance, in the 
case of McMillan v. Anderson (95 U. 8. 37, 24 L. Ed. 335, affirming 27 
La, Ann. 18). 

“*This proposition covers the present case. Before the assessment 
could be collected, or become effectual, the statute required that the 
tableau of assessments should be filed in the proper district court of the 
State; that personal service of notice, with reasonable time to object, 
should be served on all owners who were known and within reach of 
process, and due advertisement made as to those who were unknown, or 
could not be found. This was complied with; and the party complain- 
ing here appeared, and had a full and fair hearing in the court of the 
first instance, and afterwards in the Supreme Court. If this be not 
due process of law, then the words can have no definite meaning as 
used in the Constitution.’ 

“This doctrine of the independence of the State, wherever their 
legislation or decisions did not interfere with the national concerns, 
was first announced in 1798 in the case of Calder v. Bull (3 U. 8. (3 
Dall.) 386, 1 L. Ed. 648, affirming 2 Root (Conn.) 350), and continu- 
ously affirmed and reinforced in almost every possible sort of a case for 
nearly 100 years. 

“In Galpin v. Page (85 U. 8S. (18 Wall.) 350, 21 L. Ed. 959, reversing 
1 Sawy. 309, Fed. Cas, No. 5, 205), decided in 1874, four years after the 
fourteenth amendment was adopted, the question of the conclusiveness 
of the finding of a State court as to its own jurisdiction, came squarely 
before the Supreme Court. The finding of the lower and supreme State 
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court upon the question of jurisdiction was collaterally attacked in the 
Federal court. Judge Field sald: 

“The adjudication of the appellate court [of California] constitutes 
the law of that case upon the points adjudged, and is binding upon the 
circuit court and every other court, when brought before it for consid- 
eration, The circuit court possesses no revisory power over the decisions 
of the supeme court of the State, and any argument to show that that 
court mistook the law and misjudged the jurisdictional fact, would have 
been out of place. There were no facts before the circuit court which 
were not before the supreme court of the State when its judgment was 
pronounced,’ 

“Note the language, ‘any argument to show that that court mistook 
the law and misjudged the jurisdictional fact, would have been out of 
place.’ Such then was the law down to 1894; in other words, for 20 
years after the decision in the Slaughter-House cases. During those 
years the court had been completely reorganized. The judges who con- 
curred in the Slaughter-House decision had died or retired, and their 
places taken by judges of vastly different training, views, and learnings. 

“ We have just noted that in the decision of Galpin v. Page, the find- 
ing of a State court as to its own jurisdiction is final and binding upon 
the Federal courts. I turn now to Scott v. McNeal (154 U. 8S. 34, 38 
L. Ed. 896, 14 Sup. Ct. Rep. 1109, reversing 5 Wasb. 309, 34 Am. St. 
Rep. 863, 31 Pac. 873), decided in 1894. 
Scott, living in the State of Washington, had disappeared from his 
home. After an absence of more than seven years, with nothing heard 
from him, his wife applied to the probate court in the proper county, 
setting forth the facts of his disappearance and the length of time that 
had elapsed, and the probate court, following the presumption arising 
from seven years’ absence, found that Scott was dead and appointed 
an administrator. The administrator duly applied for authority to 
sell the real estate of Scott. A piece of land was sold, and the title 
passed by mesne conveyances to the defendant, McNeal. Scott re 
appeared, forcefully denied that he was dead or ever had been, and 
brought ejectment against MeNeal for the possession of this land. It 
was conceded that all of the proceedings connected with the sale of the 
land had been regular and according to law. It was a collateral attack, 
and Scott relied upon the fourteenth amendment to invalidate these 
transfers of land; that, inasmuch as he was alive when the administra- 
tion was had, he had been deprived of his property without due process 
of law. The lower court held that the proceedings were regular, that 
the presumption of death arising from seven years’ absence under the 
Washington law was conclusive as to the property rights involved, and 
denied the plaintiff any relief. He appealed to the Supreme Court of 
Washington (Wash. 309, 34 Am. Rep. 863, 31 Pac. 873), which affirmed 
the decision of the lower court, and denied the plaintiff any relief; he 
then appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States. The Supreme 
Court held tbat, under the fourteenth amendment, Scott had been 
deprived of his property without due process of law, and reversed the 
case. It disregarded the findings of the lower court as to its jurisdic- 
tion; ignored all of its previons decisions from the Slaughter-House 
@ises on, and held that wherever the question of jurisdiction was raised 
the Supreme Court, under the fourteenth amendment, could examine the 
jurisdiction of the State court, and that it was not bound, as held in 
Galpin v. Page, by the finding of the State court upon this jurisdictional 
matter. 

“The amazing thing about the case is that, while it reverses in 
effect the doctrine of at least eight of its own decisions, not the slightest 
reference is made to any of them. So far as the court's opinion is con- 
cerned the great decisions in the Slaughter-House cases and Davidson v. 
New Orleans might have been so much waste paper. It ignores the fact 
that Scott had had his day in court, had had a fair trial with all the 
forms of law, and that therefore either he had had due process of law, or 
else the decision in Davidson v. New Orleans was not the law of the 
Supreme Court—but no reference is made to that case. The court cites 
some of the Civil Rights cases, which I have noted in a previous chapter 
(see ante, pt. 3, chap. 12), such as Ex parte Virginia, that the provi- 
sions of the fourteenth amendment ‘extend to the acts of the State, 
whether through its legislative, its executive, or its judicial] authorities.’ 
None of these decisions are authority in any way for the decision in Scott 
v. MeNeal. For instance, in Ex parte Virginia, which was the colored 
jurors case, the court expressly held that the county judge, in drawing 
the jury, was not acting in a judicial capacity. In fact, down to the 
decision of Scott v. McNeal no decision had yet held that the fourteenth 
amendment applied to judicial acts performed in the due course of law 
of the State, in a trial where the party complaining had had full oppor- 
tunity to defend and right of appeal. Such cases had been uniformly 
held to be outside the purview of the fourteenth amendment, however 
else it might be interpreted. 

“By this decision the court, in effect, constituted itself a court of 
appeal and errors from every decision of the State supreme court, where 
the question of jurisdiction was involved. This opened a whole new 


field of jurisdiction, that has been largely occupied by litigants, and has 
greatly increased the labors of the court. That it was revolutionary in 
its character no candid mind can doubt. 
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“T turn now to another phase of this revolution, equally remarkable. 
The railroad corporations,were continuously appealing to the Supreme 
Court from various restrictions, burdens, and servitudes imposed by 
the State legislatures, invoking always the fourteenth amendment. ‘The 
court uniformly considered these appeals, and as uniformly denied 


them. One of the crucial cases was Stone v. Farmers Loan & Trust 
Co. (116 U. 8. 307, 29 L. Ed. 636, 11 Sup. Ct. Rep. 334, 388, 1191, 


reversing 20 Fed. 270), decided in 1886, where the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad Co, appealed from a law of Mississippi establishing a railroad 
commission, with power to regulate rates. The railroad company re- 
lied upon its charter as a perpetual grant of power to fix its own 
rates. The Supreme Court held that the legislature could not thus 
part with its police power of rate regulation, unless it was shown by 
the charter in the plainest and most specific terms, and the claim was 
denied. Upon the question of the fourteenth amendment, the court 
held that the State had a right to establish a railroad commission 
with power to fix rates, but as the commission had not as yet fixed 
rates, no right of the railroad company had been impaired, and the 
appeal was dismissed ; but in the course of the decision, the court used 
this language, after upholding the power of regulation: 

“*From what has thus been said, it is not to be inferred that this 
power of limitation or regulation is itself without limit. This power 
to regulate is not a power tu destroy, and limitation is not the equiva- 
lent of confiscation. Under pretense of regulating fares and freights, 
the State can not require a railroad corporation to carry persons or 
property without reward; neither can it do that which, in law, amounts 
to a taking of private property for public use without just compensa- 
tion, or without due process of law. What would have this effect, we 
need not now say, because no tariff has yet been fixed by the commis- 
sion, and the statute of Mississippi expressly provides “that in all 
trials of cases brought for a violation of any tariff of charges, as fixed 
by the commission, it may be shown in defense that such tariff so fixed 
is unjust.”’ 

“This was pure dictum, unnecessary to the decision of the case, but 
it expressed the views of the court. It was a warning that railroad 
property could not be confiscated by the will of the State legislature. 
The court had already overruled its decision in the Granger cases, hold- 
ing that the power to fix rates was purely legislative, with which the 
courts could not interfere. It will be noted that in the paragraph just 
quoted the court held that a rate that did not give the railroad com- 
pany a return upon its investments would amount to the taking of 
private property for public use without compensation. A most righteous 
decision, applicable to all these statutes in all courts. 

“In ail of these cases the question of whether a corporation is a 
person under the fourteenth amendment had not been discussed by the 
court. In Minneapolis Railroad Co. v. Beckwith (129 U. 8. 26, 32 L. Ed. 
585, 9 Sup. Ct. Rep. 207), decided in 1889, this momentous proposition 
was thus disposed of by the court, in the opinion of Judge Field, 
considering the fourteenth amendment: 

“*Tt is contended by counsel, as the basis of his argument, and we 
admit the soundness of his position, that corporations are persons within 
the meaning of the clause in question. It was so held in Santa Clara 
County v. Southern Pacific Railroad Co. (118 U. 8. 394, 396, 30 L. Ed. 
118, 6 Sup. Ct. Rep. 1132, affirming 9 Sawy. 165, 18 Fed. 385), and the 
doctrine was reasserted in Mining Co. v. Pennsylvania (125 U. S. 181, 
189, 31 L. Ed. 650, 8 Sup. Ct. Rep. 737). We admit also, as contended 
by him, that corporations can invoke the benefit of provisions of the 
Constitution and laws which guarantee to persons the enjoyment of 
property or afford to them the means for its protection, or prohibit 
legislation injuriously affecting it.’ 


“It will be noted that there is here no discussion, no reasoning in 
favor of this proposition. Judge Field said that it was so held in Santa 
Clara County v. Southern Pacific Railroad Co. When we turn to that 
case we find that nothing of the sort was held. The question of whether 
the word ‘person’ in the fourteenth amendment included corporations 
was not even mentioned in the Santa Clara County case. In that case 
the law of California provided that real estate and improvements should 
be assessed separately, and that among the various kinds of improve- 
ments were fences. The State attempted to assess the fences as part of 
the railroad right of way. The company paid the fax under protest and 
brought suit in the Federal court to recover. Judge Field, sitting in 
circuit, decided in favor of the railroad company, and held that the 
word ‘ person’ included corporations. When it came to the Supreme 
Court of the United States on appeal the court, after noting the consti- 
tutional question raised by the railroad, said: 


“*The propositions embodied in the conclusions reached in the cireuit 
court were discussed with marked ability by counsel who appeared in 
this court for their respective parties. Their importance can not well 
be overestimated ; for they not only involve a construction of the recent 
amendments to the National Constitution in their application to the 
constitution and the legislation of a State but upon their determination, 
if it were necessary to consider them, would depend the system of taxa- 
tion devised by that State for raising revenue, from certain corporations, 
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for the support of her government. These questions belong to a class 
which this court should not decide, unless their determination is essen- 
tial to the disposal of the case in which they arise. Whether the pres- 
ent cases require a decision of them depends upon the soundness of 
another proposition, upon which the court below, in view of its conclu- 
sions upon other issues, did not deem it necessary to pass.’ 

“It then proceeds to discuss the law of California, decides that under 
that law the fences are not part of the roadbed and could not be 
assessed under the State law, and affirms the decision of the circuit 
court upon that ground, wholly ignoring the question of the fourteenth 
amendment. The court says: 

“*Tt results that the court below might have given judgment in each 
case for the defendant upon the ground that the assessment, which was 
the foundation of the action, included property of material value which 
the State board was without jurisdiction to assess, and the tax levied 
upon which can not, from the record, be separated from that imposed 
upon other property embraced in the same assessment. As the judg- 
ment can be sastained upon this ground, it is not necessary to consider 
any other question raised by the pleadings and the facts found by the 
court.’ 

“It is apparent that Judge Field had mistaken his own opinion in 
the circuit court for the opinion of the Supreme Court on appeal— 
probably one of the most curious mistakes ever made by a judge of the 
Supreme Court. 

“Turning to the case of Pembina Consolidated Silver Mining & Mill- 
ing Co. v. Pennsylvania (125 U. S. 181, 31 L. Ed. 650, 8 Sup. Ct. 
Rep. 737), decided in 1888, we find that the court was there consider- 
ing the question of whether the State could impose a license tax upon 
a nonresident corporation for the privilege of maintaining an office 
and doing business in the State. The court held that a State had a 
right to exclude or admit foreign corporations at its pleasure, and in 
admitting such corporations it could impose conditions which were 
entirely valid if they were uniform as to all corporations. The ques- 
tion of whether a corporation was a person was not before the court. 
It was not argued; it was not discussed. The court does say, however: 

“*nder the designation of person, there is no doubt that a private 
corporation is included.’ 

“To begin with, this general statement of the law is not a correct 
statement, as I shall show later. In this case it was pure dictum. 
That was equally true of the statement in the Beckwith case, because 
the court there held that the Iowa statute, under consideration, was 
valid, and it was not necessary to consider whether the fourteenth 
amendment would apply. From thence on, without any further discus- 
sion in treating these cases as having settled the matter, the Supreme 
Court has uniformly held that the word ‘person’ includes ‘ corpora- 
tions’ under the fourteenth amendment. 

“Considering the vast mass of litigation which this doctrine has 
created, and which now overwhelms the court, it is certainly an aston- 
ishing thing that the principle should have been adopted thus without 
discussion, without reasoning, without considering binding precedents in 
the past decisions of the court. 

“TI propose now to discuss the reasonableness of this classification. 
In so doing it will be understood that I am not discussing the abstract 
justice of this inclusion. Of course, corporations should have every 
legal right for the protection of their property that is given to indi- 
viduals. That is not the question here. The question is, Did Congress, 
in submitting the fourteenth amendment, and the States in adopting it, 
intend to change the form of the Constitution, destroy the power of the 
States and of State courts, as they had existed under the Constitution 
for a hundred years? It will be observed that these decisions completely 
nullify the doctrine of the Slaughter-House cases without even alluding 
to that decision. So, in considering the propriety of extending the 
word ‘person’ to include ‘corporations,’ we will disregard for the 
moment the decision of the Slaughter-House cases, as the Supreme Court 
has done, and consider the amendment itself. 

“It is true that very frequently the courts hold that the word ‘ per- 
son’ includes corporations. It has been so held in many penal as well 
as civil statutes. There is much confusion, however, as to when this 
inclusion should be applied. Some courts—in fact, many courts—hold 
that the inclusion will not be made unless it was the plain intent of the 
legislature that it should be. Probably the best test of such inclusion 
is to be found in a decision of the Supreme Court itself, Beaston v. 
Farmers Bank (87 U. S. (12 Pet.) 102, 9 L. Bd. 1017, affirming 7 Gill. & 
J. (Md.) 421, 28 Am. Dec. 236). In that case the court had under con- 
sideration a statute which made the Government a preferred creditor 
where a ‘person’ indebted to the Government became insolvent. The 
question was whether, as there used, the word ‘ person’ included cor- 
porations, the suit being against a corporation. Judge McKinley thus 
expresses the test: 

“* Corporations are to be deemed and considered persons when the 
circumstances in which they are placed are identical with those of 
natural persons expressly included in such statutes.’ 

“The court finds that the corporate defendant in that case was placed 
in circumstances identical with those of a person who had become in- 
solvent and heldg that in such case the word ‘ person’ includes corpora- 
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tions. This is the clear and logical test, and it is a test which the 
Supreme Court has set up, although no allusion was made to this case 
by Judge Field. ' 

“Turning to the fourteenth amendment, the first section contains two 
propositions, the second dependent upon the first. The first is, ‘all 
persons born or naturalized in the United States and subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof are citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside.’ Certainly this can not include corporations, as 
corporations can neither be born nor naturalized. The intention of this 
provision, as decided in the Slaughter-House cases, was to make every 
person born in the United States a citizen of the United States, regard- 
less of whether he was at a particular time a citizen of any particular 
State under its law. It created, in effect, a national citizenship, citizen- 
ship theretofore having been entirely a matter for the States to regulate, 

“Tt then proceeds with the provision that has been so often and so 
much mooted, that ‘no State shall make or enforce any law which shall 
abridge the privileges or immunities of the citizens of the United 
States.’ The word ‘citizen,’ as here used, undoubtedly refers back to 
the citizenship created by the preceding paragraph, a citizenship com- 
posed of persons either born in the United States or naturalized; and 
the court, as late as 1869, in the case of Paul v, Virginia (75 U. S. 
(8 Wall.) 168, 19 L. Ed. 357), bad expressly held that a corporation 
was not a citizen under the second section of the Fourth Article of the 
Constitution, from which this language is taken verbatim. Follows a 
semicolon, and then: ‘nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, ete.’ The privileges and the immunities of the citi- 
zen and the protection of the person are thus inclosed in one paragraph, 

“It is to me extraordinary that anyone can hold that it was ever 
the intention, in adopting this amendment, that the word ‘ person,’ as 
last used above, was intended to include anything but a natural person, 
because the entire section, up to that point, clearly speaks of natural 
persons and no others. The second section provides for the apportion- 
ment of Representatives among the several States, according to their 
respective numbers, ‘counting the whole number of persons in each 
State.’ The third section provides ‘no person, etc., shall be eligible to 
office who has been engaged in insurrection against the United States.’ 

“It will not do, in construing this great amendment, to wrench a 
single paragraph from its context and interpret its meaning when thus 
isolated. Like a will, it must be read from the four corners to obtain 
the intent of whoever framed it. So read, the amendment speaks of 
persons five times. In four of them the reference can not be to anyone 
but natural persons. Are we to say, then, that the word ‘ person,’ as 
used in this last paragraph of the first section, meant something other 
and different from its meaning in the other four places? If we adopt 
the test of the Supreme Court itself, we shall find it difficult to think so. 
Are corporations placed in circumstances identical with those of natural 
persons expressly included throughout the amendment? Certainly that 
can not be. The prohibition in the very language of the paragraph we 
speak of includes not only deprivation of property but of life and lib- 
erty. Certainly a corporation has neither life nor liberty which is here 
mentioned. Life, as used here, means physical life; liberty means per> 
sonal liberty. In order to meet the Supreme Court’s views, the para- 
graph would have to read like this: ‘Nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life or liberty, or any person or corporation of property.’ 
That is the meaning which Judge Field’s decision gives to the expression, 
which in the amendment is: ‘ nor shall any State deprive any person of 
life, liberty, or property.’ 

“No court, outside of the Supreme Court of the United States, has 
ever held a corporation to be a person under a statute similar in lan- 
guage, or in intent, to this. If we consider the entire amendment, re- 
gardless of its history and the political events which impelled its adop- 
tion, the conclusion is irresistible that the amendment throughout speaks 
of, and was intended to be confined to, natural persons. Throughout it 
deals exclusively with natural persons, with their citizenship, their life, 
their liberty, their enumeration for representative purposes, and their 
disfranchisement for insurrection; and yet the court says, in spite of 
that, that the word ‘ person,’ when it comes to property, and property 
alone, is intended to include corporations. 

“Judge Field did not undertake, nor has any other judge of the 
Supreme Court undertaken, to analyze this amendment and give any sort 
of a reason why it was intended to include corporations. No judge has 
done so simply because no judge can. I submit to any candid mind that 
these decisions—and there are some that I have yet to cite—have 
amended the Constitution of the United States by the act of the judi- 
ciary alone, without any vote of the people who made, and who alone 
can alter, the Constitution, 

“The testimony of Judge Miller and his associates in his review of 
the events which led up to the adoption of the fourteenth amendment, a 
chronicle of events which is in no wise challenged or disputed by the 
minority opinions, ought to be sufficient; but a further test may be ap- 
plied. Will any candid student of our political history assert that the 
States would have adopted this amendment, clearly phrased as it is, if 
they had known that the Supreme Court would ultimately place its 
present construction on it; that in adopting this amendment they were 
surrendering a large portion of that independence of the States, which 
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they had enjoyed from the beginning, that they were degrading the 
dignity and jurisdiction of their own supreme courts, making them in 
effect mere intermediate courts of appeal on the way to the final 
tribunal; that, as Miller predicted, they were placing the Supreme Court 
as a board of censors to sit in judgment upon every State enactment 
that affects corporations; that their action was to paralyze and render 
of the slightest value all future State regulations of public utilities, and 
orders of public-utility commissions? No sane and candid student will 
make such an assertion. If that be true, then either the adoption of 
the amendment was procured by false pretenses on the part of Congress, 
or the intention of the people has been thwarted by the will of the 
Supreme Court. But Congress no more dreamed of such a construction, 
when it suggested the amendment, than did the States when they 
adopted it. All contemporary discussion at the time of the adoption, 
by public men and the press, shows clearly that the fourteenth amend- 
ment was supposed to be a mere corollary of the thirteenth, amendment, 
conferring citizenship upon the blacks just emancipated and protecting 
that citizenship, and but for that belief the amendment never would have 
been adopted. 

“Indeed the Supreme Court very early established the historical rule 
of interpretation. In Rhode Island v. Massachusetts (37 U. 8. (12 Pet.) 
658; 9 L, Ed, 1233), the court said: 

“In the construction of the Constitution we must look to the his- 
tory of the times and examine the state of things existing when it was 
framed and adopted.’ 

“And in the Income Tax cases, Pollock ». Farmers Loan & Trust Co. 
(157 U. S, 429; 39 L. Ed. 759; 15 Sup. Ct. Rep. 673, reversing 158 U. S. 
601; 39 L. Ed. 1108; 15 Sup. Ct. Rep. 912), the court said: 

“*Tn construing the Constitution, the court is at liberty to refer to 
the historical circumstances attending the framing and adoption of the 
Constitution as well as the entire frame and scheme of the instrument, 
and the consequence naturally attendant upon the one construction or 
the other.’ 

“To pursue the story of the revolution. In Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway Co. v. Minnesota (134 U. S. 418; 33 L. Ed. 970; 10 
Sup. Ct. Rep. 462, 702, reversing 28 Minn, 281; 37 N. W. 782), decided 
in 1890, which came up on writ of error to the Supreme Court of Min- 
nesota, the rate law of Minnesota was called in question. It established 
a railroad commission, with power to fix rates, but made its findings 
conclusive, and made it the duty of the supreme court of the State, 
when the commission should apply to it by mandamus, to impose these 
rates upon the carriers. The court held the law invalid, because it 
deprived the carriers of a right to a judicial review of the reasonable- 
ness of the rates. This was in entire harmony with Davidson v. New 
Orleans. 

“A series of cases immediately followed, beginning with the Texas 
Railroad Commission cases (Regan v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., 154 
U. S. 862; 38 L. Ed. 1014; 14 Sup, Ct. Rep. 1047), by which very shortly 
the Supreme Court assumed and still retains complete control of the 
rate making of every public utility, whether interstate or intrastate. 
In the much-discussed case of Smyth v. Ames (169 U, 8. 466, 42 L. Ed. 
819; 18 Sup. Ct. Rep. 418, affirming 64 Fed. 165), the court established 
the basis of rate making upon ‘reproduction value.’ Several specula- 
tive elements—such as ‘going value,’ loss during preliminary period, 
etc.—have since been added, so that to-day the basis of rate making, 
so far from being scientific, is as puzzling and distracting as the famous 
‘rule of reason’ in the antitrust cases. 

“The revolution was now complete. It has resulted in an enormous 
increase in the business of the court. In the last 25 years more than 
2,000 of these cases have been taken to the Supreme Court and more 
than 800 decided, the others being dismissed for want of merit, and 345 
State statutes annulled. A curious thing about this revolution is the 
fact that all the historians of the Supreme Court that I have been able 
to examine make no allusion to this vast change in our form of gov- 
ernment. All of them leave the impression that the doctrine of the 
Slaughter-House cases is still in full force. There seems to be a con- 
spiracy of silence on the subject. Undoubtedly every lawyer whose 
practice is corporate, or chiefly so, will approve of this revolution. That 
is natural. ‘The dyer’s hand is subdued to that which it works in.’ 
But to the thoughtful and impartial lawyer there is a question whether 
it is worth while to prevent occasional injustice to corporations by com- 
pletely destroying that balance of power between the Nation and the 
States that was so carefully established by the founders and so sedu- 
lously guarded by the Supreme Court for more than 100 years, 

“The Supreme Court itself took the first step toward centralization, 
and Congress and the Executive have been swift to follow. As a result 


the States have lost their old robust vigor and independence. They 
have been degraded, in effect, to mere geographical expressions. Their 


supreme courts are no longer courts of last resort, but intermediate 
tribunals, and the Supreme Court of the United States sits as a board 
of censors upon every enactment that affects corporations, whether locat 
or interstate. This is precisely what Miller predicted would happen if 
the present interpretation of the fourteenth amendment were adopted. 
The result of this centralization has been to build up a great bureaucracy 
in Washington, with more than 700,000 members, constantly increasing. 
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The greatest danger to this country is not from below, but from above; 
not from the reds and anarchists, but from the bureaucrats. It is 
profoundly significant, although apparently unnoted by the public, that 
the scandals that have been rife in Washington have not touched the 
elective servants of the people—Congress and the President. All the 
Slime and filth of corruption, bribery, and malversation is confined and 
absolutely limited to the bureaucracy. Such has it been in all history. 
It was the corruption and inefficiency of the bureaucracy and not czar- 
ism that destroyed the great Russian Empire. It was the corruption 
and inefficiency of the Italian bureaucracy as much as Bolshevism that 
drove Italy into the arms of Fascisti. It was the corruption and in- 
efficiency of the Spanish bureaucracy that compelled a dictatorship. 
And the Washington bureaucracy, with its strangle hold on the Govern- 
ment, its corruption and inefficiency, is running true to historical form. 
A bureaucracy is the most odious of all tyrannies, because it is anony- 
mous. While we have been pursuing this course our English cousins 
have been decentralizing, not only granting full self-government to 
their colonies and to Ireland, but decentralizing at home by establishing 
such local governmental bodies as the London County Council, with 
legislative and administrative powers almost equal to our States. 

“It will be observed that I am against any revolution, whether from 
below or above. I am opposed to any amendment to the Constitution 
that is not adopted by the people. In short, upon the question of the 
Constitution, I am a counterrevolutionist, a reactionary. I would re- 
place the ancient landmarks and relight the old beacons that burned, 
with an illumining power, for more than a hundred years. While the 
present court has no outstanding figures like Marshall, Taney, and 
Miller, in the average of its ability, in its composite character, it has 
not been surpassed by any in our history. It seems to me that I see 
signs of a reaction in its decisions, a tendency of the pendulum to 
swing toward State rights. I hope this is true. If I did not hope so, 
I should fear for this Republic. 

“I do not think that I exaggerate the immeasurable importance of 
the federative principle and the independence of the States. I quote 
from the greatest American historian of our times, John Fiske, in 
the Critical Period of American History. 

“*Tf the day should ever arrive (which God forbid) when the peo- 
ple of the different parts of our country shall allow their local affairs 
to be administered by prefects sent from Washington, and when the 
self-government of the States shall have been so far lost as that of the 
Departments of France, or even so far as that of the counties of Eng- 
land—on that day the progressive political career of the American peo- 
ple will have come to an end, and the hopes that have been built upon 
it for the future happiness and prosperity of mankind will be wrecked 
forever.’ ” 

Mr. Smith has lots of company. 
Review, volume 20, this is found: 

“For those who love precision and definiteness, the question of the 
application of the fourteenth amendment to social and economic prob- 
lems remains an irritating enigma. The judicial construction of due 
process of law, and the equal protection of the law, has from the first 
discouraged systematic analysis and defied synthesis. More than one 
writer has emerged from the study of the problem with a neat and com- 
pact set of fundamental principles, only to have the Supreme Court 
discourteously ignore them in the next case.” 

In the same volume, page 740, there is this reference to the fore- 
cast made by Justice Miller (regarded by many as the ablest judge, 
except Chief Justice Marshall, who ever sat upon that court) of what 
would happen if the court ever came to do what it has done: 

“We also find Mr. Justice Miiler, who had written the opinion of 
the majority in the Slaughter-House cases, complaining in a still 
later decision, of the existence of ‘some strange misconception’ as to 
the scope of the due-process clause, which causes it to be regarded 
‘as a means of bringing to the test of the decision of this court the 
abstract opinions of every unsuccessful litigant in a State court of 
the justice of the decision against him, and of the merits of the legis- 
lation on which such a decision may be founded.’ ” 

Such expressions could be indefinitely cited, but the great vested 
interests, having been able to get the Supreme Court to reverse its 
policy of 100 years, have been able to hold it to that course. But not 
without protest and dissent from the liberal and enlightened members of 
the court itself. 

In a very recent decision the United States Supreme Court over- 
turned a Massachusetts statute on bank taxation. Here is what Justice 
Harlan M. Stone (with the concurrence of those other liberals who have 
the country’s confidence—Justices Holmes and Brandeis) said about the 
decision of his own court: 

“There is no constitutional principle and no decision of this court 
of which I am aware which would deny to the State the power so to 
tax the privileges which it has conferred upon petitioner. For 70 
years this court has consistently adhered to the principle that either 
the Federal or State Governments may constitutionally impose an 
excise tax on corporations for the privilege of doing business in cor- 
porate form, and measure the tax by the property or net income of 
the corporation * * *. It would seem that only considerations of 


On page 737 of the Michigan Law 
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public policy of weight, which appear to be here wholly wanting, would 
justify overturning a principle so long established,” 

Thus did the Supreme Court contemptuously kick aside another 
State statute. 

But the solicitude of the highest court for property rights is not 
restricted to overturning State courts in tax and public utility rate 
cases. In the recent O’Fallon Railroad Valuation case, where the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission valuation was set aside—to the financial 
benefit of the railroads of $10,000,000,000, if followed to its logical 
conclusion—Justice Stone, in a dissenting opinion (again concurred in 
by Justices Holmes and Brandeis) said: 

“Without discussion of the evidence and other data which received 
the consideration of the commission, the opinion of this court seems to 
proceed on the broad assumption that the evidence relied on, mere syD- 
thetic estimates of cost of reproduction, must so certainly and neces- 
sarily outweigh all other considerations affecting values as to require the 
order of the commission to be set aside.” 

No one to-day holds to the extreme view that resulted in the Civil 
War, namely, that States were sovereign to the extent that they might 
at will disrupt the Union. But I am not yet ready to subscribe to the 
doctrine that States are so weak and helpless as to render it necessary 
to take away their power to handle matters which in their essence 
belong entirely to State and not to National Government. The neces- 
sity of preserving the powers of the States in this respect has not been 
stated anywhere better than by that great historian, John Fiske, when, 
in the Critical Period of American History, he said: 

“Tf the day should ever arise (which God forbid) when the people 
of the different parts of our country shall allow their local affairs 
to be administered by prefects sent from Washington, and when the 
self-government of the States shall have been so far lost as that of 
the Departments of France, or even so far as that of the counties of 
England—on that day the progressive political career of the American 
people will have come to an end and the hopes that have been built 
upon it for the future happiness and prosperity of mankind will be 
wrecked forever.” 

Steady encroachment by the National Government, partly by con- 
gressional enactment but largely by judicial decisions, is having the 
effect of robbing the States of not only their power but their strength 
and causes apprehension to arise in the minds of thoughtful people. 
The process by which this effect is being accomplished is described by 
Hannis Taylor, an eminent authority upon the subject, in his standard 
legal textbook, Due Process of Law, as “a swelling stream of decided 
cases is rapidly expanding into a vitally important body of judge-made 
laws.” 

Our Constitution contemplates that laws shall be enacted by Con- 
gress and the several State legislatures. Courts were erected only for 
purposes of interpretation. I have quoted lawyers, eminent in their 
profession, who have described the tendency of courts to assume 
legislative powers as usurpation of functions not belonging to judicial 
bodies. 

I rest the case upon their expression and those of the Supreme Court 
judges themselves. This tendency of the Federal judiciary is a grave 
threat to our form of government, in which the States have a vital part. 





SMUGGLING OF HABIT-FORMING NARCOTICS 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article which appeared in the 
Washington Post of yesterday entitled “‘ Seeking the Real Dope 
on ‘ Dope.’ ” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Sunday, November 10, 1929] 


SEEKING THE REAL DOPE ON “DOPE ”—THE TARIFF BILL HAS RECENTLY 
CENTERED THE ATTENTION OF THE SENATE UPON AN ILLICIT TRAFFIC 
THAT TRANSCENDS LIQUOR AND IMPERILS THE WELFARE OF THE RACE— 
TRICKS OF THE SMUGGLERS OF HABIT-FORMING NARCOTICS AND LOOP- 
HOLES IN THE LAW—IMPORTATIONS VASTLY EXCEED ANNUAL MEDICINAL 
NEEDS 

By Lucy Salamanca 
With impassioned pleas still ringing in the Chamber of the Senate 
decrying a tariff amendment which threatens to facilitate the illegal 

importation of “damnable drugs” and “deadly narcotics”; with a 

medical statesman lending the forces of his eloquence to an all-day ges- 

sion of members of the Federal Narcotic Control Board in an effort to 
prohibit the importation of unconscionable quantities of opium over and 

above the medical needs of the country in 1930; with the arrest of a 

practicing physician on a charge of prescribing illegally for narcotics 

and of a clerk of the Department of Commerce on a charge of forgery 
in his efforts to procure drugs for his wife—the mother of two cbil- 
dren—all within a fortnight within the Nation’s Capital—little wonder 
that Washington has had thrust, perforce, upon its attention not only 
the nation-wide prevalence of his dire evil, but the prevalence within its 
own limited boundaries as well of that “ curse of the world” which Dr. 

Emile Toulouse, medical director of psychiatry and mental prophylaxy 

of the department of the Seine, has declared—likewise within the fort- 
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night—* to be a ‘ biological and medical problem,’ upon the solution of 
which may depend the welfare of the established state and preservation 
of a high type of mankind.” 

“We can stand in the window of the office of the Secretary of the 
Senate,” declared Senator CoLe BLEASE, of South Carolina, a few days 
ago on the floor of the Senate, “and see where the stuff is being sold 
in Washington every day!” And the worthy Senator backed his state- 
ment by dramatically producing before the eyes of his colleagues a day 
or two later a small square package containing q quantity of opium, 
which he presented with these words: “I wish to offer to the Senate 
tangible proof that dope is being sold in the Nation’s Capital. I hold 
in my hand and display to the Senate the actual article that was bought 
on the 8th day of October here in the city of Washington.” 

And yet such a gesture might have been duplicated in any city of any 
size in the United States, for the use of drugs is as widespread as the 
boundaries of civilization and savagery, as deep-seated as the viciousness 
of human nature. Since man first discovered that in the sticky ooze 
from the poppy blossom lay oblivion, the insidious vice has demoralized 
and degraded humankind. 

In those countries along the Mediterranean, or in distant Persia, 
where fields of scarlet poppies bend and toss under blue skies, the na- 
tives move through the fields, scooping from the matured blossoms the 
sticky substance which lies in its heart and drips from its petals. This 
is collected into a ball of hard, brown gum—the opium as it finds its 
way in a raw state, legally or illegally, into the United States—from 
which the smoking opium “ toy ” is produced, as well as the derivatives, 
morphine, codein, and dionin, all character-destroying drugs. Of these 
fields of scarlet poppies Senator Royat 8. CoppLtanp said, in a fervent 
and eloquent plea before the Federal Narcotic Control Board on October 
22, “I would have the winds of the desert sweep across them and de- 
stroy them.” The board was meeting in an all-day session to determine 
the amount of opium which should be allowed legal entrance into the 
United States for 1930 for medical and legitimate needs, and a line of 
manufacturers and dealers had presented themselves behind the closed 
door of the hearing room to ask for higher importations. 

Senator COPELAND was among those who urged that the importations 
for the ensuing year be cut below 100,000 pounds, after the medical 
profession had demonstrated that the figure was not too low—98,000 
pounds having been legitimately consumed last year. 

“This devilish narcotic,” the Senator from New York stated in his 
plea, “ undermines every bit of character the individual may possess. I 
honestly think the harm done by narcotics outweighs any good that 
might result from their legitimate use.” Dr. C. C. Pierce, Assistant 
Surgeon General, presented a memorandum from the Public Health Serv- 
ice at the hearing seconding therein the New York Senator’s suggestion 
of a scientific inquiry as a means of determining the actual medical 
needs of the country. 

In spite of the fact that imports of opium amounted in 1929 to ap- 
proximately 145,000 pounds, an official report of the United States 
Public Health Service states, “If all the medicinal opium now produced 
in the world were smuggled into this country it would not supply more 
than about 566,000 addicts—a number much smaller than many of the 
estimates which have been made of the number of addicts in this country 
alone.” 

Five hundred and sixty-six thousand human derelicts—and how many 
thousands more it is impossible to estimate, since these forsaken crea- 
tures must hide their vice from the eyes of the world—procure their 
destroyer in secrecy. Those of us who know comparatively little of the 
effects of these drugs can with difficulty conceive of an individual so 
wretchedly enslaved as to sacrifice family, friends, loved ones, home 
ties, the respect of the world, and—a more lamentable loss—self-respect ; 
an individual who will relinquish all hold on decency, stultify his intel- 
lect, destroy his physical body and send his soul to hell to experience a 
few hours of oblivion and satisfy a physical craving. As such, the 
exchange is not made. For narcotics work slowly, insidiously, but 
surely, upon their victims. And in return for the appalling sacrifices 
laid down by the drug addict the gum of the poppy blossom gives not 
even one of those “blissful” moments that misguided romanticists 
glamourously attribute to this most hideous of all vices, that, more re- 
lentlessly than the octopus of Hugo’s story, crushes with entwining 
tentacles the hopes, ambitions, and achievements of the human race, 
breaking down moral resistance, fostering physical deterioration until 
the addict has sunk lower than the animals themselves. 

Incoherent of speech, furtive of glance, shifty of manner, with luster- 
less eyes burning dully in his cadaverous face; suspicious of all he 
meets; fearful always of discovery; whimpering, trembling, muscles 
jerking and twitching—living in constant fear of deprivation and suffer- 
ing torture when money or opportunity keep him from his daily 
dosage—this is the dope addict in reality. And unable to secure an 
adequate supply of the drug which is destroying him, no possession at 
his command is too precious to sacrifice, no risk of disgrace or im- 
prisonment is sufficient to deter him in his efforts to obtain it. Every 
fine quality of his nature, every decent, noble instinct is submerged by 
the insatiability of the demon that drives him, and so, of the harmless, 
industrious citizen the criminal is made, 
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I spoke a day or two ago with Mr. William Blanchard, assistant to 
Col. C. A. MeNutt, Chief of the Federal Narcotics Control Board, and 
I asked him if these abandoned creatures ever “‘ came back.” 

“ Look at this,” he said, “a man sent to Atlanta for violation of the 
narcotics law—a little peddler, making enough from his peddling to 
satisfy his own appetite for the drug. Down at Atlanta they give 
them the ‘ cold-turkey ’ treatment—cut them off in a swoop from their 
‘dope.’ Here is the fellow when he entered Atlanta, and here he is 
after five months of the ‘ cold-turkey’ treatment.” 

I saw a man of.perhaps 60 or 65, his face shriveled, his eyes sunken, 
his cheeks sucked in, a dull, hopeless, vacant expression on his face, his 
hair unkempt, his clothes filthy and untidy—a human derelict in every 
sense of that expression. Five months of Atlanta’s “cold turkey” had 
alterei him as a man reborn. His eyes were bright, interested; there 
was gn alert, eager expression on his face, a smile on his lips, his head 
was erect, he was neat and tidy. And, because he had gained 45 


pounds in that five months, his cheeks were filled out, his face smooth 
and round. 

“But the sad part of it is,’ Mr. Blanchard went on to tell me, 
“this same man—all the chances are for it—when he is released will 
not have the moral stamina to withstand the temptation to return to 
He will be back in Atlanta, more deteriorated, more hope- 
He is a victim to the most appalling vice to 


his vice. 
lessly addicted than ever. 
which flesh is heir.” 

It is quite evident, when one considers the close check that is kept 
upon the legitimate importations of opium and cocoa leaves and the op- 
erating system which accounts for every grain of drugs that is sold to 
the individual through doctor’s prescription—a system in which manu- 
facturers, pharmaceutical houses, wholesale houses, retailers, and phy- 
sicians are made to render a strict accountability of disposition, that 
the vast majority of addicts satisfy their appetites with drugs which 
have entered the United States through illicit channels. The last pub- 
lished report of the Commissioner of Prohibition in regard to the en- 
forcement of narcotic laws contains this appalling statement. 

“The illicit traffic in narcotic drugs smuggled into the United States 
seems not to have abated in any degree. With these drugs compara- 
tively readily obtainable in European and Asiatic countries and a strong 
demand therefor in the Tnited States, represented by nonmedical ad 
dicts who find it impossible to obtain a supply from tig quantity do- 
mestically manufactured, it is obvious that large supplies of drugs so 
readily obtainable are unlawfully introduced into the United States, 
particularly when there are considered the resourcefulness of those en- 
gaged in the traffic and the large volume of legitimate trade of our 
country which offers facilities for the concealment of this illicit traffic. 

“To stop the illicit influx of narcotic drugs at ports and borders is 
admittedly difficult, if not impossible, with the present facilities avail- 
able for that purpose, and the progress of efforts to secure interna- 
tional cooperation looking toward an efficient measure of control over 
such shipments by manufacturing countries is seemingly quite slow.” 

The United States customs is playing a worthy and noble part in the 
great fight against the illicit importation of drugs; each humble agent 
who takes his life in his hands and mingles with the underworld in his 
secret operations for the wiping out of the “dope rings” that infest 
our cities, contributes his honest measure to the Nation’s good. Yet in 
spite of the efforts of our national Government and the sacrifices of her 
agents and servants in the larger centers the fact remains that opium 
is being smuggled in in quantities as large as half a ton at a time— 
and a Senator’s representative may purchase openly a package of the 
product within the very shadow of the Nation’s Capitol. Wherein, then, 
does the laxness lie? And what can be further done to combat it? 

Senator R. B. Howe.u, of Nebraska, has made the Senate Chamber 
ring latterly with his denunciation of a tariff amendment which he de- 
clares will relieve the owners of vessels on which smuggled opium is 
discovered from liability and “nullify the step taken by the House to 
protect the tens of thousands of victims in this country from the terrible 
drug habit and punish those who, from sordid motives, traffic in out- 
lawed drugs.” 

This amendment, in the face of eloquent denunciation on the part of 
Senator HOWELL, Senator BLease, Senator GrorGr, and Senator Fsrss, 
Was agreed to, with 43 yeas and 34 nays and 18 Senators failing to 
cast a vote. The amendment, divorced from its legal phraseology, gives 
the master of any vessel upon which illegal importations of opium are 
discovered the right to trial of his offense before a court, where he may 
prove his innocence by producing witnesses in his favor. Heretofore, the 
fine or punishment of the master of a vessel has been determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

This amendment, on the face of it, seems a harmless enough and just 
enough amendment and it is perhaps a little difficult to understand, off- 
hand, just why the imposition of sentence by court instead of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should make it easier to smuggle opium into the 
country. Senator Steiwer, of Oregon, and Senator SHORTRIDGE went to 
eloquent lengths to ask just this question in their warm sanctioning of 
the proposed amendment. The facts, as recited by Senator HOWELL, are 
intensely interesting and of vital importance to all those concerned with 
making as stringent as possible the laws governing the importation of 
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these products of Persian and Mediterranean poppy fields that “ delude 
the mind and steal away the soul.” 

On October 2, 1928, the steamship President Harrison, of the Dollar 
Line, arrived in Jersey City and was duly boarded by customs inspectors, 
These inspectors were not aboard very long before they discovered on 
the vessel 2,665 tins of prepared opium, weighing half a ton. The con- 
traband was seized and under the law the master of the vessel was 
fined $25 an ounce for each ounce, or a fine of $399,750, in accordance 
with the present tariff act. 

The steamship line of which the President Harrison was a part filed 
a petition for remission of the fine, together with the captain of the 
ship, James Donald Guthrie, alleging that the Dollar Steamship Line 
had issued standing orders for all its vessels, all packages, merchandise, 
parcels, and articles of every kind and character brought aboard by 
passengers, officials, or crew to be inspected by an officer of the vessel. 
It was further stated in this petition that on voyage 15 around the 
world the President Harrison had carefully complied with these stand- 
ing orders and had posted notices in prominent places forbidding bring- 
ing contraband on board, and that all members of the crew had been 
carefully searched when boarding the vessel at her ports of call. 

The steamship line also declared that the master and officers of the 
President Harrison first learned of the presence of a half ton of pre- 
pared opium on board upon the arrival of the vessel in New York, and 
that upon discovery of the opium conducted an investigation, with the 
result that a Chinese boatswain, Wong Kai Hong, confessed to having 
been instrumental in concealing the packages on the vessel. The unfor- 
tunate Chinese was delivered into the hands of the customs officials in 
New York, and steps were taken to see that all letters addressed to him 
were turned over to these same officials. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of Senator HOwsLL’s story comes 
next. The opium in question was concealed in a dead space between 
the skin of the ship and the sheathing adjacent to the port chain locker 
by cutting out a section of what is known in the parlance of the sea as 
the “ fore-and-aft stringer plate,”’ and which was five-eights of an inch 
thick, by a drill and cold chisel, removing a section 10 inches by 17 
inches. In the petition it was likewise stated that the Chinese declared 
no other person on board was guilty of complicity in the secreting of 
the opium. 

The first mate of the President Harrison, in his affidavit, submitted in 
support of the plea for the remission of the fine, stated that a special 
detail of customs officials had boarded the vessel in New York immedi- 
ately upon its arrival in port and had requested that the anchor chains 
be hove out of the chain lockers, with the result that the half ton of 
opium was discovered, 

Wong Kai Hong stated subsequently that during the few hours the 
President Harrison was lying at the port of Hong Kong, and shortly 
after sailing, the packages of opium were secreted in the sand box and 
that he cut the opening in the stringer plate and stowed the contraband 
away in the aperture. 

In bringing to the attention of the Senate the fact that vessels of this 
line were not thoroughly searched for contraband at ports of call, Sena- 
tor Howe. told of a young man of his acquaintance who, at the close 
of his college career signed with a sister ship of the President Harrison, 
in search of adventure, and circumnavigated the globe as a member of 
the crew. The young man in question assured the Senator that he was 
“never searched at any port and went aboard at every one.” ‘“ More- 
over,” said this young man, “ contraband in the form of liquor was very 
much in evidence. Gangway for the crew was forward and there was 
never anyone stationed at that gangway. You could go ashore with a 
suitease, fill it with liquor or opium, walk up the gangway, and nobody 
would interfere. At Hong Kong and other oriental ports the sailors pro- 
cured what they called ‘canned lightning.’ I was never conscious of 
any search being made on that vessel until we reached New York, and 
then customs officials really went through it.” 

In his plea against the lawlessness of this, Senator Howe Lt declared : 
“And this is what the officials of the Dollar Steamship Line called in- 
spection! Why do they not stop this sort of thing? Because it costs 
money, and then there is no penalty, so far as owners of the ships are 
concerned, The fine assessed in this case amounted to $399,750 and this 
was reduced by the Treasury Department to $7,500." Senator Howe 
naively added, “I understand this fine has been ordered paid now be- 
cause of the row in the Senate!” : 

It is an interesting fact that within the period of two years the same 
steamship line has violated the present tariff act thirty-seven times. 
Total fines assessed by the Treasury Department during this period 
amounted to $760,502.56. In 10 cases there was a complete remission 
of the fine and all fines paid amounted to only $6,650, and yet the 
violations in each case included the illegal importation of opium. 

One wonders how it was possible for a Chinese boatswain, in the case 
of the President Harrison violation, to drill, saw, chisel, and cut through 
an iron beam in order to conceal his narcotics without the attention 
of some member of the crew being attracted. One can discern from the 
pictures of the aperture made for the concealment of the opium that 
such a job must have presented diflicuities to one desirous of preserving 
the utmost secrecy! 
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Yet the President Harrison 1s not the only case which can be quoted 
to illustrate the necessity for stricter instead of more lax legislation 
in this matter of the illegal importation of narcotics. There are thou- 
sands of ships entering our ports every year and customs officials are 
constantly disclosing violations of the tariff act—violations for which 
but the most meager of punishments are meted. 

Under the newly amended tariff legislation Senator Hower i, Senator 
Buease and their supporters contend that trial by court will make even 
easier the escape of punishment on the part not only of the captains of 
the vessels but the owners of the steamship lines as well. It is pointed 
out that a trial in court “nvolves the presentation of witnesses. The 
captain produces members of his own crew—the only possible witnesses 
in such cases—and each and every one swears to the fact that due dili- 
gence was exercised in searching the vessel for contraband, that the 
captain was not guilty of careless investigations or perfunctory searches 
of his vessel, and the court must pronounce him innocent on this 
testimony. 

In this fight against more lax legislation in cases of flagrant viola- 
tion of the tariff act by the importation of character-destroying drugs 
and narcotics, many interesting instances have been brought to light on 
that field of many a wordy battle—the Hill! 

We have been reminded again of a case which engaged our interest 
not longer than 60 days ago in the city of San Francisco. A vice consul 
of China entered our ports with his Chinese wife and their baggage was 
allowed entry under diplomatic immunity. Yet for some reason the 
suspicion of officials was aroused and the baggage in question was 
detained. Ultimately a search was conducted by Federal officers and 
$600,000 worth of opium was discovered. The couple was sent back to 
China for trial. 

On July 14, 1927, 890 tins of opium were seized by vigilant customs 
officials on the President Taft. A fine was imposed upon the steamship 
company of $146,650. The fine was reduced, after a petition had been 
presented, to $3,000, 

Speaking against the tariff amendment, Senator JoHNSON, of Cali- 
fornia, stated a little more than a month ago, “I see only in the House 
provision additional precautions to prevent a growing evil, an evil which 
must be stamped out at all hazards if the human race is to be 
preserved.” 

The ingenuity of the individuals who traffic in illicit importations of 
opium and other deadly drugs is little short of astounding, and leads 
one to regret that minds of such resourcefulness and cleverness have 
not diverted their energies into constructively creative channels instead 
of dissipating their powers in such subile evil contribution to the 
misery of the world. 

I read not long ago of a certain large paper and mimeographing house 
in Chicago, the officers of which called in Federal authorities and turned 
over to them 410 tins of prepared opium, or an approximate total of 
2,733 ounces of the drug. The opium had been discovered by employees 
of the company opening a large shipment of paper which bad been made 
by Y. Omori Kaisoten, of Kobe, Japan, on behalf of the Japan Paper 
Industry Co. The case was one of 74 bearing serial numbers from 5660 
to 5733, and stenciled on the cover of each of these cases was a large 
letter “PP” within a diamond and a small letter “A” outside the dia- 
mond. The name “ Chicago” was stenciled on one side and “ Japan” on 
the other. The only feature distinguishing this particular case from 
the others were the serial number and the weight. Inside the case, 
under a thin layer of mimeograph paper were seven gunny sacks, each 
of which, except one, contained six tin cans, hermetically sealed, con- 
taining prepared opium. About one year prior to the seizure a similar 
shipment of paper checked three cases short that were never found. It 
was naturally assumed that the missing cases contained opium. No 
suspicion attaches to the receiving company in Chicago, which volun- 
tarily reported the matter, but, while Japanese authorities have been 
notified, to date the persons responsible for these illicit shipments have 
not been discovered. 

Another case which may be cited as an example of the ingenuity ex- 
hibited by these illicit traffickers in human souls is that disclosed when 
officers boarded the British steamship Tealthybius, bound from Japanese 
and Chinese ports, in Seattle, Wash., on July 8, 1927, and discovered 
approximately 6,741 ounces of prepared opium aboard. The drug was 
contained in packages wrapped in burlap and well roped, the packages 
sufficiently slender to permit passage through a porthole. It was so 
wrapped and roped that it might be retrieved at a later date from the 
water. The contraband was found under cargo lumber laden at Van- 
eouver, British Columbia. 

Federal narcotic agents are ever on the alert in their war on the dis- 
tribution and sale of these illegally imported drugs. Their calling takes 
them into strange corners, acquaints them with unholy companions, 
There is adventure in the work they have chosen to follow and there is 
real, ever-present danger. The narcotic agent must submerge himself in 
the life of the underworld, for it is only by so doing that he can put his 
fingers on the pulse of the traffic he is seeking to wipe out. By the very 
nature of the drugs they take and the degradation which inevitably fol- 
lows in the wake of the addict, these creatures upon whom the peddlers 
thrive and flourish are to be found in the dingy alleys, the ill-lighted 
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dens, and gathering places of the underworld. And in order to ascertain 
the sources of their supply the agent makes himself, outwardly, one of 
them. 

For months he lives among them, sharing their lives, sleeping amidst 
their surroundings, acquainting himself with their habitats, their asso- 
ciations, their contacts with the outer world. In this way he gathers 
his evidence, weaves the web of that evidence more inescapably about 
them. It is a place not only for courage but for the exercise of wits 
and ingenuity, the pitting of one’s cleverness against another's, the 
taking of a big chance. A thankiess job, perhaps, for one narcotic agent 
“bumped off” more or less is just another news story. But it is these 
men who are fighting surely and unostentatiously the malignant evil 
in its very midst. 

Yet in spite of the activities of these men and the very sincere efforts 
of the bureaus in whom are invested the responsibility for preventing the 
illegal sale and distribution of narcotics, the thousands of pounds of 
opium that are finding their way through illicit channels into the 
United States every year are being illegally sold and distributed to feed 
the curse which menaces the righteousness of the world. Every city of 
any size has its “ dope joints,” its centers of distribution, its racketeers, 
and Washington is no exception to this. Senator BLEAsSE has declared 
that he has “been informed by reliable parties” that within four 
squares of Peace Monument, on Pennsylvania Avenue, four narcotic 
“joints” are being run. The Senator adds: “And that fact is known 
by people whose duty it is to close them,” and promises to have more 
to say of this at a later date. 

One is disposed to believe that not only four but more numerous cen- 
ters for the sale of narcotics flourish throughout this and other dis- 
tricts of the city when one recalls the case of the Chinese, Lee King, 
who was shot by members of an alleged dope ring a few months ago 
when they suspected him of informing narcotic agents of their nefarious 
activities. 

Be this as it may, enough has been said and written of narcotics 
within the last few weeks not only in Washington but all over the 
United States to arouse the Nation to the need for concerted action, 
or, as Doctor Toulouse has put it, “ For the defense of mankind the 
peoples of the world must make a collective, concerted effort to settle 
once for all this conflict between the needs of the psychic life of an 
addict and humanity as a whole. 

“As industry has become powerful through expert organizations, so 
must the war be waged on the international drug ring. We must staff 
our crusading army with experts, doctors, scientists—men who realize 
what benefit to humanity would result from the stamping out of the 
monstrous evil. The League of Nations can no longer be permitted 
to view the illicit traffic in dangerous drugs as merely an economic 
problem. The problem is biological and medical.” 

Perhaps only when we come to realize that the poppies of Flanders 
fields have been directly responsible for more death and destruction 
than those sleeping under their scarlet blossoms ever looked upon, will 
every effort be bent toward legislation so stringent that agencies assist- 
ing in whatever degree in the introduction of the product of that bale- 
ful flower will be afforded no Opportunity to escape their just and due 
penalties. 

SENATOR GOFF’S ARMISTICE DAY ADDRESS 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a most fitting and eloquent address 
delivered by my colleague, Senator Guy D. Gorr, at the dedica- 
tion of the World War Memorial Arch on Armistice Day in the 
city of Huntington, W. Va. Approximately 30,000 people living 
in southern West Virginia attended these ceremonies, thus to 
express their devoted appreciation of the daring courage and the 
unselfish service rendered by the soldiers and sailors who served 
in the World War, and whose lives and whose consecrated 
patriotism are perpetuated for ail time in this enduring monu- 
ment to their immortally splendid careers. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp. 

Senator Gorr spoke as follows: 


We are here in grateful and sacred reverence to honor the living and 
in admiration to praise the dead. They each live in the heart of your 
distinguished citizen, Col. George 8S. Wallace, to whom the State and 
the Nation are indebted for this tribute of respect which immortalizes 
and conveys in marble and bronze a living message from the great 
beyond: “Not for ourselves, but for our country. Yet, if you break 
faith with us who die—we shall not sleep.” I met George Wallace amid 
dark and dreadful conditions that tested the soul and tried the faith, 
and I learned to know him, to trust him, to admire him, and to love 
him. He was then, as he is now and always will be, intrepid, kindly, 
and possessed of a luring charm. He is a patriot of a noble type, and 
he contributes to the citizenship of our State the qualities of true 
manhood. He lives with those who are alive, and he sorrows with those 
who have gone “on the long, long trail.” He impresses upon his 
friends, as he has on all of you, that sympathy is just two hearts 
tugging at one load. He was and is and always will be a sturdy, 
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stalwart man, sun crowned, who lives above the fog in public duty, 
private thinking, and community action. 

I am deeply and sincerely grateful to the Cabell County Memorial 
Association for the opportunity to be with you and to join with you in 
the dedication of this beautiful monument to the soldiers and sailors 
who participated in the World War and sustained and perpetuated our 
institutions. 

AN OLD CUSTOM 

This custom of building memorials to heroes is not new. A nation 
without heroes is a nation without a citadel, a shrine, or a belief in 
the revelations of God. History tells us that the Romans placed statues 
of their dead heroes in the porches and passageways of their dwellings 
so that the memory of their names and their deeds might minister to 
the struggles of youth, soothe the pillow of age, and be tenderly pre 
served for all time. They also knew that without local attachments 
and home influences there can be no sincere patriotism. They appre- 
ciated in their generation, as we realize in this, that the cheers that 
followed their soldiers as they marched away to battle and the joyous 
welcome that greeted those who returned were all too soon forgotten. 
They realized that glory never dies, even though grief may smile at 
sorrow and forget to mourn. They also knew as we know that the 
patriotism of the people, the love of home with its melodies and its 
harmonies, its smiles and its voices, and its memories of shelter, peace 
and rest, is the foundation of a nation’s strength, and that its political 
stability and happiness rest solely upon the continued confidence in the 
justice and the integrity of man, without which its domain, however 
broad, would be defenseless and its resources and wealth, however 
great, would be only the tempting prey of the spoiler. 

And as they built their statues, ever to protest against nothingness 
and to remind the people of their heroes, so also have you, the people of 
Cabell County, constructed this beautiful arch of triumph—a sermon in 
stone, the expression of your grateful love—that your sons, your 
daughters, and the citizens of future generations may know of the 
esteem and the affection you so proudly feel toward those who, without 
a thought of fame, fearlessly contributed to the glorious victory of God 
and man in the late World War. They showed by their matchless 
heroism and their ceaseless sacrifices, that we are not only the most 
prosperous and the most generous people on the earth—but conspicu- 
ously as messengers of righteousness and justice, the most chivalrous 
and the most altruistic. They proved that the primal impulses of 
patriotism and morality are germinated, and largely, if not entirely, 
developed in the family circle of the American home. 


DEEDS OF VALOR 


To-day our thoughts turn to resignation and gratitude. We can see 
inscribed on this memorial, in the serenity of death, the names of those 
who without hatred or bitterness made the supreme Sacrifice, that every 
man, woman, and child in every clime should possess the inalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. They were their 
“ brothers’ keepers” and with imperishable faith they executed the 
trust. No words can add to their high-poised glory of duty done. 
They dared and they suffered, and because they loved and served their 
native land, they were ever jealous of its honor, its liberty, and its 
welfare. They answered the roll call of eternity, and joined their 
waiting comrades on the other side. They bore the expense of blood. 
They fought to save—not to conquer. No tribute of homage can ever 
pay the debt we owe them. Their deeds are chiseled and embossed on 
time itself and history is their encomium. What a wonderful friend 
is death, and what a soothing mother is time. In recollection of the 
days when they moved among us, beautiful unpainted pictures with the 
siniles and the beams of the sainted:dead appear in the mind of how 
much sweeter life would have been if they had lived. To-day nature 
with her flowers, her sunshine, and her tears is decorating the blood- 
stained trenches and graves of these heroes with the memorials of her 
love; not ashes to ashes or dust to dust; but blossoms to blossoms, 
laurels to the laurel-crowned. In the filtered wisdom of all history, 
literature, poetry, painting, music, and sculpture, we can neither recall 
nor see in pictured or recorded story a character or figure approaching 
in sublimity and grandeur the soldiers and sailors of the late war. They 
bravely and daringly responded when humanity sounded their tocsin call. 
They possessed that most mysterious of human qualities—moral char- 
acter and an unconquerable physical courage. They were obedient with- 
out a thought of fear even unto death, and how could men die better. 
God bless them, their patriotism and their love of liberty. They always 
yearned for the better, and they ever protested against the worse. 
They were gentle because they were firm. They were not men born or 
bred to a soldier’s life. They came impatient and restless but en- 
thusiastic from the farm, the shop, the office, the cloister, the forge, 
the village, the city; from all classes, rich, poor, educated, and unedu- 
cated, the idle and the employed. 

A NATION RESPONDS 

They were large, strong, commanding men, coined of the purest metal, 
and stamped in the remorseless mint of life. That was the brilliant 
splendor of it all. Slackers were few and the shirkers negligible. Every- 
one was summoned, a great people were aroused, and the response to the 
country’s bidding was instant. They all loved peace and their fellow 
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man, and they looked forward to the ease, the comforts, and the rewards 


of life in the broad range of future years. They, too, wanted to live and 
scatter the seeds of kindness, and they moved and had their being very 
much as we do now. Yes; they, as we, hoped to wield the sword of the 
spirit and to conquer ignorance and prejudice with intelligence and 
truth. But their country called; and strong in their faith, they went 
forth to battle, rushing away from loving arms and tiny, clinging 
hands. They heard the song of eternity in the heart of life. They 
brought the whispered words of heaven closer to the earth and re 
vealed to us the wonder and the bloom of the world. They looked 
death straight in the eye upon the bloodiest, the fiercest, and the most 
ghastly battle fields the world has ever known and in the most mon- 
strous of wars. They made the real more ideal and the ideal more 
real, They measured up to the full stature of their responsibility. 
Loyalty to duty was their creed. They stood like men and dared to die. 
They fulfilled their destiny. They were the heirs of the ages—display- 
ing the best traits of the Anglo-Saxon race “from Agincourt to 
Bunker Hill.” Their fathers, men of iron and the allies of civilization, 
fought that they, their sons, might be free; and then they, their sons, 
men of energy, love, hope, and faith, that the world should be free. 
Their fathers suffered that they, their sons, might enjoy the blessings of 
liberty; and then they, their sons, that the oppressed of every land 
should enjoy the same blessings. Their fathers with brain and heart 
blazed the trail of freedom, and they, their sons, under strange skies 
made that trai] a broad highway upon which all nations could travel 
the journey of life in peace, prosperity, harmony, and success. They 
were bred in the open and they fought in the open. They proved to the 
world that America was not too proud to fight. They had faith in the 
justice of their cause. They made good with their blood, and they im- 
mortalized the courage and the daring of the American soldier. They 
saw it through and they put it through; and no matter what the cost 
they knew it would be less than the cost of losing. They knew their 
duty and they discharged it. They did not die in vain. “They faced 
fearful odds for the ashes of their fathers and the temples of their gods.” 
By their valor they saved democratic government, and sealed it with 
their precious assurance. They left us their undying devotion to repub- 
lican institutions. They emphasized the wonderful initiative and brav- 
ery of the individual soldier—gems and glories which shall nourish, 
enrich, and divinely sustain us forever, 
UNDYING DEVOTION 

This country is the better for what they did and for the character 
they developed and which they will pass on to their sons and their 
daughters. They bonded their resources and their lives; they climbed 
up to the ridge of the world, and on its edges decisive victory became a 
blessed reality. They braved disease, danger, and cruel death, and on 
the stormy billows of Armageddon they suffered unspeakable hardships 
that respect for the great problems of human life might return and live 
again in the souls of men. They could not help doing as they did. 
Their ancestors for a thousand years had done these selfsame things on 
every field where civilization has contended that man might crawl 
closer to his God—sublime achievements, comprehensible only by a free 
people conscious of their sorrows and sustained by their faiths and their 
hopes. 

If it be said that these doctrines are too idealistic, too visionary, the 
answer is that it is time the world learned that there are ideals higher 
than gold, and that there are visions broader than mere material pros- 
perity. America to-day is the sole refuge of humanity. It is the beacon 
light of civilization and the hope of the pleading voice of a discouraged 
and a war-torn world. It is a Nation built on suffering, and her sons 
and her daughters appreciate, because they have experienced and enjoyed, 
what they defend to-day. They know that this is the best of the civili- 
zations and that the principles upon which it was founded have nearly 
completed the circuit. They realize these facts and they appreciate that 
its strength, its sufficiency, and its perpetuity rest at last upon the 
individual citizen—the man whose heart echoes the thought that home 
ig the dearest, sweetest spot on earth. It has no other guaranty and 
no other protection save an enlightened and loyal public conscience. 
There is no room within our borders for any thought save liberty, jus- 
tice, and the right to be free. We can not permit anyone to traffic in 
human rights and profess to misunderstand human purposes. Any 
American who holds back what he can give, who in peace or in war fails 
to support the best interests of his country, or who from selfish and 
sordid reasons undertakes to coin his country’s necessities is worse than 
a traitor, in comparison with whom Judas Iscariot was an angel of light 
and Benedict Arnold a patriot. 


MEN WITH CONVICTIONS 


The men who carried our flag in the World War were practical, 
strong, patient, and wedded to the gospel of labor, love, and activity. 
They were men with convictions and their traditions impelled them 
to preserve those eternal principles which are enumerated in the 
Declaration of Independence and embodied in the Bill of Rights of 
every State as well as in our National Constitution. They had ideals 
and they relied upon them for success. They were willing to die for 
those supreme things without which civilized man can not live. They 
were men of courage, free from vanity and cenceit, and they dared to 
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follow wherever their convictions pointed the way. They were simple, 
natural, and unaffected. They strove to do their best—the sublimest 
thing in the world—and they lost self in the ideal. They never tired, 
and they never surrendered to imaginary fears. They assumed re- 
sponsibility at any hazard, suffered sacrifice without pretense, and 
established their principles for the betterment of mankind with the 
approval of a clear and blameless conscience. You may wonder whence 
came this spirit, and I would answer from environment, from neces- 
sity—from the pinch—the tragedies and the joys of Nfe. It came 
from that mysterious force in human affairs which always lies dormant 
until the special occasion develops it and calls it into play. This was 
the force primarily responsible for the remarkable morale which was 
always present whenever and wherever American forces trained, camped, 
or fought. These men were merely citizens of this Republic clothed in 
the rainbow rays of heart and mind and then armed and marched to 
martial music. The Republic of America was within them, and proud 
and triumphant, they went forth with the spirit of the vikings of old: 
“Though I may go down, my country’s flag will never perish.” And 
when “the warrior banner takes its flight to greet the warrior’s soul,” 
we know it will bear to lips that will ask, “ What of the great 
Republic?” this message, “We are one country, one people, free and 
united, from Gulf to Lakes, from sea to sea.” 
MORAL FOUNDATIONS 

The spirit of America is man’s unfettered effort to be himself and 
to write his character according to those ideas which govern his life, 
It cherishes honor and admires courage. It nourishes men fit to cope 
with great forces and to assert great principles. It proclaims the 
self-evident truth—that it is only as the citizen is exalted in justice 
and equality that the majesty of the law is preserved. But what is 
America? Emerson answers, “America is another name for oppor- 
tunity.” He also adds, “It is not free institutions, it is not a republic, 
it is not a democracy, that igs the end. No; it is only a means.” How 
true; and yet an intelligent, industrious citizenship, encouraged by 
just laws and stimulated by liberality, will always foster contentment 
and insure the perpetuity of the Government itself. This may not be a 
perfect Government, and simply because it can not reach a higher 
plane than the average plane of the people, and yet it is the best— 
the most equitable and the most progressive civilization which it has 
ever been possible to establish. 

Froude has said history repeats one lesson with distinction; that the 
world is built on moral foundations; that in the long run it is well 
with the good and ill with the wicked; that justice and truth alone 
endure; that injustice may be long-lived, but doomsday comes to it at 
last in French revolutions and other terrible ways. I believe that the 
spirit of our people—peace, order, security, and liberty—are safe just 
so long as love of country burns in the hearts of the people. I believe 
that the spirit of our people caused us to enter the World War because 
we were willing at infinite cost to pay the price of civil and religious 
liberty, because we were true to ourselves, and because we were willing 
with unfaltering courage to do then what we have always done in the 
past. We knew and we now know that there is no room in this world 
for democracy and autocracy, and solely because mankind can not go 
on half man and half beast. 

HORRORS OF WARFARE 

The spirit of our people demands character, not only character as the 
interesting aspect of the moral life but character as the vital, distinc- 
tive, intimate possession of every single individual. And so we are 
here to-day with heartfelt gratitude and praise honoring the living and 
venerating the dead, who by their sacrifices and their faithfulness in 
little things were competent to broadcast to the nations of the world 
that invincible spirit and character which turned the tide and swept 
back the battle line of autocracy, the spirit that has made this country 
free and great and which will, with God’s guidance, continue her in 
such a position of leadership that she will ever with a love of peace 
rock the cradle of human freedom throughout the world. 

Your memorial committee has appropriately chosen the anniversary of 
Armistice Day for this dedication. The day and the occasion fill us 
with patriotic emotion, as we honor those who died that we might 
gather here. 

“To-day o’er our flag they are keeping 
As faithful a guard as of yore; 
No sentinel spirit is sleeping 
That pickets the line of the shore; 
The voices of music are ringing 
In accents of sweetness abroad 
The sanctified army is singing 
The praise of America’s God.” 


Eleven years ago we were all celebrating the cessation of hostilities 
after the most disastrous conflict this world has ever endured. The 
relentless devices of modern destruction—airplanes, gas, artillery, tanks, 
and machine guns—then ceased to take their toll of human life and 
property. Everyone was ready and willing to return again to peaceful 
pursuits. 

All of the relentless methods of modern warfare had been on display, 
and the people of the world were unanimously urging that no effort 
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should be spared to place mankind on such a plane that reason and 
righteousness would hereafter prevail over might. Those of us who 
have witnessed the horrors of modern warfare will always favor peace- 
ful arbitration wherever it can be attained without sacrificing national 
honor. Every possible effort is being made to prevent another war, and 
it is asserted that there will be no future wars. The belief is born of 
the wish. It is so general because almost everyone feels that another 
war can only result in disaster and calamity for all the participants. 
From the bottom of my heart I trust the prediction will prove true, 
But the prediction itself, with the popular sentiment prompting it, will 
not alone be sufficient to make it true. Bloody wars have happened in 
spite of an earnest popular desire for peace on both sides, especially 
when points of honor inflamed the controversy. As long as nations 
are composed of human beings, with human thoughts and human emo- 
tions, there will be differences which in spite of the best efforts of our 
statesmen and our diplomats will lead to war. We sometimes fear for 
the future of America when we consider the many forces Seeking to 
destroy the foundations of our Government, but I seriously doubt if we 
of this generation will see our country involved in another war. God 
knows, I shall do everything within my power to prevent it. But how 
about future generations? Foreign powers are even now gazing at the 
United States of America with jealousy and envy. They do not appre- 
ciate the blessings of our form of government. We enjoy peculiar and 
superior advantages of inestimable value. We have wealth which they 
do not possess. They want it and we are doing our best to retain it. 
We have an abundance of natural resources which they do not have, 
but would like to acquire. We have ample territory to take care of the 
growth of our population. 


FRIENDSHIP OF WEALTH 


Other nations are not so fortunate, and do not appreciate or under- 
stand our policy of restrictive immigration, which shuts out their sur- 
plus population. We who have traveled abroad since the war know that 
America and Americans are not as popular as they have been. As long 
as we spend our money for the things they sell, we are treated with 
great courtesy, but if we could hear and understand the remarks made 
after our departure we would not feel so highly complimented. It is not 
unusual to see Uncle Sam referred to as a ‘‘ Shylock” because we have 
not canceled debts due and owing to this country. We often see a feel- 
ing of envy and jealousy because they realize that we as Americans 
enjoy a higher standard of living than any other people. 

These are some of the things that may some day be the direct or 
indirect cause of some nation or nations waging war against us. If 
that day ever comes we who remember the World War will do our best 
to prevent it, and we desire those who follow us to know that America 
is proud of her defenders, whose deeds belong to the ages, and that she 
never will or can forget their sacrifices. This magnificent structure, 
visited as it will be by hundreds and thousands of citizens each year, 
will, as the Mecca of our States’ devotion, perpetuate the genius, the 
purpose, the mind, the spirit, and the courage of your loyal sons and 
be ever a symbol of the patriotic daring that exists and has always 
existed in this county. Cabell County can well be proud of this great 
memorial. It is a fitting tribute to the soldiers living and the soldiers 
dead, the boys who stood abreast with the bravest and the best, and 
who carried our flag and planted it on far-receding horizons. Our sons 
were represented in every branch of the military service, and wherever 
the American colors were planted on the battle fields of France or the 
fighting was the heaviest they could always be found keeping watch 
at the points of greatest danger. By-erecting this monument to them 
you have bathed their memory in the tears of a grateful and a sorrow- 
ing people, you have reaffirmed your devotion to home and to country 
and to those immortal principles of liberty, equality, and justice which 
have made these United States unrivaled among the nations of the 
world. You have pledged yourselves anew to the guiding principle 
that our interest is in concord, not conflict, and that our real eminence 
rests in the victories of peace, not those of war. And the generations 
yet to come when they visit this immortal memorial should be taught to 
image in the mind, and then to read and to apply this your message: 


PREPARE FOR TO-MORROW 


Consecrate your lives, all ye who pause and reflect here, to honesty, 
truthfulness, generosity, self-sacrifice, and a genuine love of freedom. 
Resolve that when the reins of government shall fall to you, and they 
fall to all of us, that you will by earnest application so fit and prepare 
yourselves to-day for the duties of to-morrow that you may never fail 
to promote the public welfare by checking spurious patriotism and main- 
taining justice for all. And lest you forget, it is not by underrating 
others, but by duly estimating and appreciating their achievements that 
you will find yourself challenged to bring forth what is best in yourself. 
This memorial represents the triumph of democracy over autocracy, of 
right over might, the collected will of a free people. Such monuments 
proclaim that the American people, in their decision that the great de- 
crees of the war shall be unquestioned and supreme, acknowledge no 
earthly sovereign but themselves. 

The welfare of this Republic is secure so long as we continue in 
gratitude to honor the immortal memory of the men who died for the 
love of right, justice, and truth. We must not forget, my countrymen, 
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that the victory to which these men so magnificently contributed, places 
upon us, the living, the gravest and the most sacred of responsibilities. 
In meditation we can hear them say, “To you from falling hands; we 
throw the torch, be yours to hold it high.” We are the greatest and the 
freest Government on the face of the earth. But there are constant ap- 
peals to array class against class, citizens of one blood against citizens 
of another, section against section, and the poor against the rich. The 
greatest enemy of America to-day is the unprincipled political demagogue, 
who fosters discontent and unrest solely for his own political purposes. 
He cares nothing for the welfare of the class to whom he appeals, A 
happy and contented people is the last thing he desires, for then be 
would be without an occupation. He never builds, he always preaches 
the doctrine of destruction. He assails all wealth and all successful 
industry. Our strength rests on the inflowing energy of unseen power— 
our sentiments and our ideals. Anarchy and Bolshevism always flee be- 
fore patriotism. One of our great defects is that we assume this 
Republic will go on forever without our doing anything to perpetuate it. 
There is too much of an inclination to negative responsibility and take 
a chance on the future. However, it should not be forgotten that liberty 
does not mean lawlessness. Liberty to make our own laws commands 
and demands a duty to observe them ourselves and to enforce obedience 
among all others within their jurisdiction. Liberty carries with it a 
duty and a correlative responsibility, and that obligation is to preserve 
inviolate our Government, its laws and ,its Constitution, so that future 
generations may receive them, honor them, and love them, and pass them 
on unsullied and unblemished to the end of time. 

This is our country and our home. It is not a certain area of land, 
of mountains, rivers, and woods; but it is a principle raised to the 
heights of sublimity and loyalty. It is the noblest sentiment that enters 
the human heart. There must be no North, no South, no East, no West. 
There must be just one people, equal to any demand, and ready at any 
cost to protect its honor, defend its liberty, and vindicate the rights of 
its citizens. We must forget our partyism in our devotion to Amer- 
icanism. We must do the right thing in public and private for the 
right’s sake and always at the right time. All for America—America 
for all, America only, America for Americans, and for no one but 
Americans, 

We have here among us men and women bred in every land under the 
sun, and they were each and all lured by the call of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. They came owing many different allegiances and tied 
to other governments by the sacred chords of childhood’s fondest recol- 
lections. But here they have laid them all aside. Here, moved by a 
new vision, they have sworn a new faith, and taken upon themselves a 
new and a distinct fealty. They will never be loyal to the despotism 
or the absolutism from which they fled. It was here in these United 
States that there was first inaugurated the grandest march of liberty 
and repudiation of monarchy that ever gilded the pages of history. 
It was here that those principles were conceived that caused revolu- 
tion to rise in fire and go down in freedom amid the ruin and the relics 
of oppression. It was here in the “ Republic across the sea” that the 
beacon of liberty first blazed, and due to the heroism of our fathers 
freedom erected her altars here, where the genius of the earth worship 
at her feet. And here in America—this garden of the west—here in 
this land of aspiring hope, where equality is equity and talent is power, 
the exile of every land has found a home where his youth may be 
crowned with happiness, and the sun of life’s evening go down in the 
unmolested hope of a glorious immortality. If there be a place on 
earth where the human mind unfettered by tyrannical institutions may 
rise to the heights of intellectual grandeur, it is here where our im- 
mortal heroes from 1776 to 1919 have established and preserved these 
United States of America as a land where the people are happy and 
free, and where the homes of the people are the homes of the brave. 
Here, then, human excellence must attain the summit of its glory in 
the American citizen walking erect and secure under the Stars and the 
Stripes. 

DANGEROUS TENDENCIES 

There is a dangerous tendency to-day to divide into groups or classes, 
each thinking only of its own welfare. Large financial interests long 
ago followed this practice, and it is now extending to labor, agriculture, 
and every activity of life. This must cease. What we need at this 
time is a national vision seeking to secure justice to all the people— 
whoever and whatever they may be. We have been passing through 
a period of depression. There has been much unrest and discontent, 
but we should remember that this has been world-wide, and through 
it all the American people have been and are to-day the most pros- 
perous of any under the sun. Too much in the past has been expected 
from political action to cure our ills. The privileges of our citizens 
should not be lightly esteemed. At the ballot box all men are equal— 
the vote of the rich counting for no more than that of the poor. Let 
us be careful how we use it, but let us use it at every opportunity. 
Let it never be cast with a selfish purpose, but with the same patriotic 
zeal with which our soldiers fought for the welfare and the preserva- 
tion of our country. 

We are one people because in our hearts we reckon men for what they 
are and not for one class at the expense of another class. We move 
up or down together. We must back the Republic of our heroic dead 
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against the world, and because justice is greater than power we must 
believe that this Nation, hallowed with the tears and the hopes of our 
sacred dead shall live to scatter the riches of human advancement to 
races yet unborn and preserve the needs of humanity. 

May I leave with you a picture and a thought. There in the shadow 
of history rise the immortal Grant and the immortal Lee—with truth 
as their watchword and eternal justice as their guide fronting peril 
and masterfully taking their stand in the van, until their message, 
America’s message, “ Let us have peace,” became an everlasting psalm, 
a melody to those who live and think, that victory is but a power in 
trust. Thus they each attested the goodness of a God who preserved 
the Union. And no less notable or distinct stand these United States, 
with soul undaunted and eye undisturbed by doubt, amid the wreck of 
empires and the decay of civilizations, with the sword beaten into the 
red cross of mercy, and the spear a staff for the homeless and the 
weary ministering to a tottering world, even as did the Prince of 
Peace near the restless Sea of Galilee minister to pagan sick humanity. 

IF GOVERNMENT LASTS 


When Pericles came to make that most wonderful of all funeral ora- 
tions over the dead bodies of those who died in the Poloponnesian 
War he did not describe the deeds of heroism that they had performed ; 
he did not tell of the glories they had achieved, but he spoke of 
the Athens, not the Atheus of brick and marble, not the far-famed Athens 
of gardens and climates, not the Athens with her beautiful sea kissing 
her beautiful feet, but the Athens of developed intelligence, Athens of 
generous emotions, Athens where all men who had merit had oppor- 
tunity—that Athens that gave to the world an example of intellectual 
glory, that lighted the world with her magnificient trophies of mind 
and body; that Athens, free, obedient to law, full of learning. That 
was the Athens. And then the highest praise he could pay to the dead 
was that they were the sons of such a city, worthy to be born of 
such a people, and worthy to die for sueh a country. And such is the 
conception that I would put into your minds and leave with you of 
what America must be, what West Virginia must be, what you and 
I must be if this Government is to endure and realize the hopes of those 
who lived and died that we might carry on. 

And if we here, in this sacred presence and amid these wonderful 
and inspiring memories, will renew our sentiments of allegiance and 
dedicate and repledge ourselves always to stand at the post, strong in 
every virtue, true to every confidence, responsive to every rightful 
demand, then America resplendent in the light of an immortal civili- 
zation— 

“Will live for those who love her, 
For the land that holds her true, 

For the cause that lacks assistance, 
And the good that she can do.” 


SPECULATIVE TRANSACTIONS IN COTTON 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, on Saturday I gave notice that 
the first thing this morning I would call up Senate Resolution 
152. I have made an amendment to that resolution, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. I ask 
unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of Senate resolution 152? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the Sena- 
tor that the Senate can not authorize the Federal Farm Board 
to act outside of its present authority, nor can we direct it 
to do so. We probably can request it to act; but the Senate 
has no power in itself to authorize the board to do something 
that the law may not now authorize it to do. I desire to make 
that suggestion to the Senator with reference to the language 
used in the first part of the resolution, in which the Federal 
Farm Board is “ authorized and directed.” The Senate can not 
do that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senate can not authorize it to make an 
investigation? 

Mr. JONES. No. It will take a law to do that, and that 
must be acted upon by the House as well as the Senate. We 
can not ourselves give additional authority to the Federal Farm 
Board, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have not the slightest doubt 
that the Federal Farm Board has authority to make this 
investigation. It has authority under the law to do anything 
that will benefit the cotton producer or the grain grower of the 
country. 

Mr. JONES. Then we could probably request the board to 
do that. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 


I will change the resolution so that the Fed- 
eral Farm Board will be requested to make this investigation 


instead of authorized and directed. 
where the others appear, 

Mr. JONES. I think that would be much wiser. The Sena- 
tor’s resolution has a very long preamble, with a great many 
whereases; and with this change the Senator will request the 
Federal Farm Board to investigate all that is embraced in 
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these whereases, Then the resolution authorizes the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate, because it is an 
agency of the Senate, to cooperate with the Federal Farm Board. 
I do not see how a committee of the Senate can very well co- 
operate with the Federal Farm Board. I really believe that 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate could 
get the information the Senator requests in his whereases 
better than if the task were put upon these two bodies together ; 
but I am not going to make any serious objection to that. I am 
merely suggesting that to the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. My purpose in doing that was to let the mem- 
bers of that committee from the cotton-growing States—the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. RANspELL], the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas,] and my- 
self—aid the Farm Board in making the investigation, because, 
as the Senator knows, there are some members of the board 
who are not very well acquainted with the cotton problem; and 
I thought that as a result of putting in this provision any of us 
could assist the Farm Board and be very helpful to it. But I 
will adopt the Senator’s suggestion and amend the resolution 
by striking out the reference to the Farm Board and saying 
that this investigation shall be made by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Mr. JONES. I think that would be wise. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will make that amendment, Mr. President. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, do I understand that this 
resolution is being considered by the Senate? 

Mr. JONES. The Senator would have to modify his resolution 
very considerably. I suggest that he let it go over for an hour 
or two while he makes the changes that are necessary. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will do that, and then I will talk to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the consid- 
eration of the resolution will go over. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the L-ll (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
sate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have read a letter addressed to Dr. Thomas S. Cullen, an 
eminent surgeon of Johns Hopkins Hospital, at Baltimore, Md., 
by the American Hospital Association, touching the matter of 
the schedule in the pending tariff bill having to do with fats 
and oils. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be read by the clerk. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., October 29, 1929. 

My Dear Dr. Tros. 8S. CULLEN: The United States Senate is now con- 
sidering amendments offered by Senator Jonrs, of Washington, and Sen- 
ator Tuomas, of Idaho, to disregard fats and oils schedules as carried 
in new tariff bill as reported out of the House and later reported by Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and apply a blanket duty of 45 per cent ad 
valorem on entire list of soap-making raw materials. 

Hospitals are already burdened by the high cost of articles of staple 
use in hospital operation. The increased duty on these fats and oils 
would mean an important increase in expenditure of every hospital for 
soaps used, both for toilet and laundry purposes. The hospitals of this 
country spend annually in excess of $4,000,000 a year for laundry and 
toilet soaps. The increase on imported oils and fats to 45 per cent 
would impose an additional 50 per cent on the present cost of soaps 
which our hospitals now use. This proposed increase in duty on im- 
ported oils and fats for soap-making purposes would cause an unwar- 
ranted and unnecessary expenditure of hospital funds, which is directly 
reflected in the increase of the financial burdens of patients admitted to 
our hospitals. The importation of these oils and fats for soap-making 
purposes in no way competes with American agriculture and would not 
be of benefit to either the farmer or to the stockman. 

Your hospital will contribute a great deal in preventing this unwise 
and unjust legislation by wiring immediately an emphatic protest against 
this increase in duty on fats and oils to each of your United States Sena- 
tors. Please do this to-day as this schedule is now being considered by 
the United States Senate. 

Very respectfully yours, 
E. T. OLSEN, 
Chairman Legislative Committee. 
Bert W. CALDWELL, 
Execeutive Secretary, 
American Hospital Association. 
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Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, a short but rather interesting 
editorial appears in this morning’s Washington Herald. I ask 
that it be read from the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the editorial 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

[From the Washington Herald of Monday, November 11, 1929] 

Senator Moses calls the senatorial foes of the robber tariff “ wild 
jackasses.” 

It may be so; but is it not better to be a wild and independent jackass 
than to be a tame and subservient one, branded on the backside with the 
iron of the predatory interests, swallow-forked in the ears to indicate the 
ownership of the tariff barons, and locked up in a plutocratic corral to 
hee-haw abuse at the wild jackasses, who are at least free? 

We think that Tame Jackass Mosxs is more subject to ridicule and 
more open to pity than the wild jackasses who roam the western plains 
in self-respecting independence. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the reading by the clerk, at 
the request of the Senator from South Dakota, of the editorial 
from one of the morning papers, called to my mind a cartoon 
appearing in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of October 31, 1929. 
That reminds me that the new cartoonist is no less a personage 
than Mr. Grundy. He has departed from his usual representa- 
tive capacity as a lobbyist in behalf of high tariff duties, and 
evidently has been employed by this great newspaper as a car- 
toonist. 

I am sorry, Mr. President, that under the rules of the Senate 
we can not illustrate the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, or I would try 
to get this cartoon in the Recorp. I can only call attention 
to the fact that this cartoon by Mr. Grundy is a new map of the 
United States. I will read what appears in the map, showing 
the way he has divided the country. 

The eastern industrial region is designated as “ important.” 

The South is designated in this new cartoon as “not worth 
mentioning.” 

The Southwest is designated in this new map as “ unim- 
portant.” 

The West is confined to the great State of California, and 
that is designated as being “too much Johnson.” 

The great Northwest, as shown in this map, including the 
great Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], is designated as being 
“ unmentionable.” 

The Central West, including the great State of Wisconsin, 
is designated in this new cartoon of Mr. Grundy’s as being 
“ impossible.” 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. Where did they put Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume Michigan comes in with the Cen- 
tral West, although it is not specifically designated on this 
map, as the Senator will see. It may be that Mr, Grundy has 
removed Michigan from the United States. He has had it se- 
cede, probably, or something of that kind. I have given all 
the divisions in which he has put the United States; and I com- 
mend Mr. Grundy’s activities, not only as a lobbyist, not only as 
a retail merchant running a Piggly Wiggly store but as a car- 
toonist. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 


Mr. President, in that connection it might 
be appropriate to ask to have inserted in the Recorp an editorial 
from the New York Times of Sunday entitled “One Thing 
Surely Killed.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the editorial 
will be inserted in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

The editorial is as follows: 


[From the New York Times of Sunday, November 10, 1929] 
ONE THING SURELY KILLED 


Contradictory prophecies about the fate of the tariff bill still pour out 
of Washington. High Republican authorities proclaim that it is already 
dead ; that even if the Senate manages to pass some kind of misshapen 
measure, like King Richard “half made up,” the House will never 
accept it; with the possibility always remaining that President Hoover 
will feel compelled to veto any bill widely at variance with his recom- 
mendations, On the other hand, Senator Boran is cheerfully confident 
that he and the strange assortment of Senators who now compose the 
triumphant coalition will be able to pass a bill—not in the special ses- 
sion, to be sure, but later—which will so closely conform to the ideal 
that it is sure to become a law by the President's signature and bestow 
great blessings upon the country. 

Between these competing forecasts the reader may make his choice. 
But whether the tariff bill live or die, one thing has certainly been killed 
by the long controversy in the Senate, and by the exposure of the way 
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in which this bill, like all its kind that have gone before, has been 
framed. The method has now been laid bare to the country as never 
before. Everybody has seen how one special interest after another, hav- 
ing a claim, usually pecuniary, upon the gratitude of the party in 
power, has been allowed to take the bill and sit down quickly and write 
into it whatever form of favor was desired. To-day the entire process 
has been made plain to all the people in its repulsive nakedness. The 
result is a sort of general resolve, in which even the high protectionist 
Senators unite, that never again must a tariff be made in this way. The 
tariff bill may yet have the breath of life in it, but the old plan of 
tariff-making has been definitely laid away in an unhonored tomb. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ing amendment. 

The Cuier CLERK. On page 57, line 1, it is proposed to strike 
out “(b)” and insert “ Par. 302 (a),” and in line 4 to strike out 
“(ec)” and insert “(b),” and in the same line, after the word 
“concentrates,” to strike out “50 cents” and insert “ 45 cents,” 
so as to read: 


The clerk will state the pend- 


Par. 302. (a) Molybdenum ore or concentrates, 35 cents per pound on 
the metallic molybdenum contained therein. 

(b) Tungsten ore or concentrates, 45 cents per pound on the metallic 
tungsten contained therein. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SHorTRIDGE] was in the Chamber just a moment 
ago, and I know that he wishes to speak upon this paragraph. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I will make a few remarks on 


it. Perhaps the Senator will come in by that time. 
Mr. SMOOT. I will send for him while the Senator is 
speaking. 


Mr. NORRIS. All right. 

Mr. President, I have before me something applying to this 
general schedule, the steel schedule. It is a table prepared at 
my request by Mr. H. E. Miles. It takes 23 of the principal steel 
products and analyzes them with relation to the tariff. The 
first column gives the domestic production, the figures being 
taken from the United States census of 1927. They are exceed- 
ingly interesting; but I will give only the totals, and then have 
the entire table put into the Recorp. It gives the value of the 
total production for 1927 of these 23 articles in the steel sched- 
ule as $3,356,297,485. 

The value of imports into the Lvited States of these 23 
articles during the year 1927 was $6,431,554. Incidentally, the 
imports amount to about six-tenths of 1 per cent of the pro- 
duction, showing that for all practical purposes the present 
tariff on these 23 products of the steel industry is a complete 
embargo. 









































This table, which is itemized for each one of these items, shows 
that the total revenue to the Government from these imports 
was nearly $3,000,000—two million and a little over eight hun 
dred thousand dollars. The tariff allowance under our present 
law on these 23 articles amounts to $801,000,000 for the year 
1927. For each dollar of revenue to the Government the manu- 
facturers received $280; and according to this table the total 


cost to consumers on these 23 articles for the one year 1927 
amounts to $1,602,000,000. 


According to Mr. Miles, for each dollar of revenue to the Gov- 
ernment on these 23 articles in the year 1927 the consumers had 
to pay $560. 

As a part of my remarks, Mr. President, I ask to have in- 
cluded this table, together with a general explanatory statement 
by Mr. Miles, together with an article by him entitled, “ What 
the Present Tariff Does in the State of Nebraska.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

(Fair Tariff League, H. E. Miles, chairman) 

WASHINGTON, November 7, 1929. 

‘TIS SAID “ THE TARIFF IS A GREAT REVENUE "._YES, PRIVATE REVENUB 


For each $1 of revenue collected by the Government on 
competing imports: 


ee ee ee $1 
7 heavy steel industries collect from the tariff_._. 59 
16 highly highly finished products collect_._...._-__ = 
Average, 25 steel products... .......... 12 
For each $1 collected by the Government consumers pay_ 250) 


The annual production of these 23 makers of steel prod- 
CORON TiN a acrcntececp cnc enconcsnscg ctntnennhipeneaaimisinaninialigenel tinbitentiith 
po ae ee icetesciescnrsacioetip aidan tiuiaiiasntaeniieninbainaduniiads 

Imports are only six-tenths of 1 per cent of production. 

These manufacturers have a dead cinch on the domestic market and 
the consumer's pocketbook. 

The Government collects just enough to pay for keeping the books. 
The Government collects $9, 501, 943 
Tarif bounty to manufacturers...................... 1, 190, 000, 000 

Here are some of the high lights: 

Amounts given certain industries for each dollar collected by the 

Government : 

The Government 


5, 951, 726, 43 
34, 771, 243 





sisipieneanpiincireanaiaitciviaastiteitaieminiiastiptanniinnniinttetiasdlaaliil $1 
ae re 1, 726 
Bolts, nuts, washers, etc. 1, 617 
Cutlery and edge tools__-. 23 
I iin citi niche aeteitin toenhctncicdinticmtanttebictntnats 468 
hs HE NN nine scsnnpeseneenqvnticmanmeentinensiitnindioniciamameniaendandeiin 1, 340 
CO EIT strei:nernes-teetansintnctnmnenemnieintinmnnaptenaineadinal 3, 879 
Gensages an GURENIGG WERncccn ccm tstemoessensacae 6, 826 


The following table gives further 
for reference only. 


details. The first two columns are 
The story is in the later columns. 















































(1) (2) (3) | (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
| | For each 
| dollar For each 
Revenue to y revenue | dollar 
Domestic pro- | Imports for aie oe net to Gov- | Tariff cost to aan 
Curiae, cae ( oneemgtien, Products port duties,| facturers, 1927 — consumers | ornment 
1927 | turers re- consum- 
bs ll ceive ers pay 
—— 7 oT | 
Dollars Dollars | Dollars Dollars | Dollars Dollars Dollars 
5, 951, 726, 434 34, 771, 243 a a ee 9, 501,943 | 1,190,000, 000 | 125 | 2,380, 000, 000 | 250 
2, 595, 428, 949 SER SS Fo OCS SOE OI eo cincnrncnssaansninicneceinnnddnnmistnmimanaidel 6, 643, 141 389, 000, 600 | 59 778, 000, 000 118 
3, 356, 297, 485 85 | 6, 431, 554 16 EE EET EIN ss .cischinadicnavemsanenienpactanicindnasanntaninan i 2, 858, 802 801, 000, 000 | 280 | 1,602, 000, 000 | 560 
— |e a et a 
Heavy steel products: 
725, 693, 088 7, 591, 914 Pig iron and ferroalloys.-................-.....-.-.. 2, 190, 142 54, 000, 000 25 108, 000, 000 50 
268, 414, 845 4, 143, 450 Bar steel._..... 1, 133, 494 59, 000, 000 | 52 | 118, 000, 000 104 
115, 101, 430 346, 016 ala citiicins hula ualeiaiibiichiletditnmdadadbéubion 28, 363 9, 000, 000 | 3:7 18, 000, 000 3 
190, 426, 776 191, 512 Tin plate and terne plate. ..-........-..--.------ 23, 827 21, 000, 000 | 881 | 42, 000, 000 | 1, 762 
157, 040, 741 5, 043, 058 Structural iron and steel (not fabricated) 715, 974 20, 000, 000 28 | 40, 000, 000 | 56 
492, 040, 574 6, 939, 298 Cast and wrought iron pipe._...............---.- 1, 372, 627 81, 000, 000 | 59 | 162, 000, 000 | 118 
645, 811, 495 4, 084, 441 Wire and wirework_......._. 1,178, 714 145, 000, 000 123 290, 000, 000 | 246 
2, 595, 428, 949 _ 8, 339, 689 Total 7 heavy steel products 6, 643, MI 389, 900, 000 | 59 778, 000, 000 | 118 
Highly finished products: | 
99, 005, 401 53, 264 | BG, IE, WON: GI CIN in cndiincicntancedccccusdscedaccessscce 8, 041 13, 000, 000 1,617 | 26, 000, 000 3, 234 
76, 688, 444 1, 528, 338 Cutlery and edge tools........ 1, 592, 846 36, 000, 000 23 | 72, 000, 000 46 
12, 973, 734 127, 009 ch ace 43, 960 3, 000, 000 | 68 6, 000, GOO 136 
208, 253, 586 74, 843 | Hardware... nial 45, 193 78, 000, 000 1, 726 156, 000, 000 3, 452 
106, 844, 969 21, 098 | Cash registers, accounting, and calculating machines... ...... -| 6, 187 24, 000, 000 | 3, 879 48, 000, 000 7, 75 
367, 878, 588 280, 321 Engines, steam, gas, and water, except locomotives.......... | 56, 991 62, 000, 000 | 1, 088 124, 000, 000 2, 176 
76, 719, 403 0 Locomotives, not made in railroad ape. a | 0 14,000,000; () | 28, 000, 000 ) 
159, 513, 125 427, 793 Machine tools BP a chains tees aia death iead daa reatapasactcedh biniiibceacan 128, 338 37, 000, 000 288 | 74, 000, 006 576 
130, 591, 101 (2) I OE NINN oo Satish daecenenace eu csdenosiaed | ® 30, 000, 000 ® | 60, 000, 000 @) 
45, 221, 816 532, 727 Ce SENIOR IN IIR acct ascieminnadncannaianedant 99, 099 7, 000, 000 71 | 14, 000, 000 142 
74, 951, 338 (2) Washing machines and wringers settee ti lah alae aa ® 17, 000, 000 (4) | 34, 000, 000 re) 
7, 514, 149 @) WORN hk act abadgciedcabdwcadeadedmcdnenidwetiunddaun () 2, 000, 000 | 4, 000, 000 *) 
50, 280, 248 238, 083 INN, iis ciisalnsd cea cd sche loaialbces nad aeNinadiea icine iveiianicdbiiinl 40, 599 7, 000, 000 172 | 14, 000, 000 344 
11, 882, 394 5, 973 aa a aa oa oa 1, 493 2, 000, 000 1, 340 | 4, 000, 000 2, 680 
1, 637, 307, 035 3, 107, 406 Electrical machinery and supplies................-..---.--.- a 821, 503 383, 000, 000 466 | 766, 000, 000 932 
290, 672, 154 34, 699 CRUNEIONE RINNE CURGRUIIE WN ici ns vonccenccnacndesevcncdtecaveassen | 14, 462 86, 000, 000 | 6, 826 | 172, 000, 000 13, 652 
3, 356, 297, 485 6, 431, 554 Total 16 highly finished products. --..............----.------------ | 2, 858, 802 801, 000, 000 | 280 | 1, 602, 000, 000 560 








1 No revenue to Government, 


2 Not separately stated, 





* Revenue, if any, not stated. 
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(Fair Tariff League, H. E. Miles, chairman) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November, 1929. 
WHAT THE PRESENT TARIFF DOES TO NEBRASKA 


Nebraska loses by the tariff annually______----------._- 
In the 7 years’ life of the present tariff Nebraska has 
a 


$66, 000, 000 
462, 000, 000 


Nebraska farmers gain as producers, contr. BOE cccginustins 3, 888, 000 
They lose on the tariff as a whole, considering their pur- 
chases as well as their sales..__.............---...- 22, 133, 000 


This calculation, however, covers their purchases in only 62 manufac- 
turing industries that produce only 40 per cent of the Nation’s total 
manufacturing output. Including the latter, the farmers’ yearly loss is 
probably $30,000,000 and the State’s nearer $100,000,000. 

These figures are determined by an exhaustive analysis with the aid 
of the ablest experts in America in the various fields involved. Also an 
intimate study for 20 years of the necessary and essential differences in 
production methods here and abroad, which inescapable differences make 
American wages substantially as cheap per dollar of product as any in 
the world. 

Precisely the same methods of computing tariff rates are used as by 
the Senate Finance Committee in computing their rates in the com- 












mittee’s report to the Senate on the tariff bill now pending. The Fed- 
eral employees making this computation are as efficient. 
What the tariff does to Nebraska 
{Census: Crops, 1924; population, 1925] 
RR, isniciacaqosapicssie Riese Rian esata saicedncas eee alae ae wilt abba 1, 371, 000 
I NE a sernscstcressinscinistisnpunitisis Gaceipssathinapeeeeeleckcll Rian giadiadieinttaia 566, 660 
SE Oe I cnn neitaarctnins tateiaialsntcisiggidinitass cigietalnaidaiaiamnmnatinicnel 127, 734 
OE MOURN . «:sctc: ccc cles esebedenncehes eétetesbnageencmmaiaminmetetk 4,217 
Sugee-nect GOWOis occce kc moccewcsencnndenecoeewase 1, 540 
Agricultural schedule 
| 
, a Cost to 
Crops — — | ee nonfarm- | Net cost to| Cost to 
farmers |consumers| 28 popu- State United States 
| lation 
| | 
i eceniiell a pons oo aa 

i $2, 100,000 | $125, 000 $177, 000 (‘) $26, 000, 000 
SIF adn win cee emia’ 2 246, 000 | 1,558,000 | 2,212,000 | $3, 524, 000 330, 000, 000 
Sugar beets........... 1, 683, 000 | 1, 133,000 | 1,609,000 | 1,059, 000 248, 000, 000 
Flaxseed comin 3, 000 170, 000 241, 000 408, 000 36, 000, 000 
Citrous fruits.......... iticaaiitanenabil | 57, 000 80, 000 137, 000 18, 000, 000 
SERINE... cis: simpsamiscaiiliebenalal beni 96, 000 137, 000 233, 000 53, 000, 000 
Dairy products-_-..... 3, 080, 000 | 85,000 2, 252,000 () 300, 000, 000 











i 7, 112, 000 | 3,224,000 , 6, 708, 000 | 2, 820, 000 1, 011, 000, 000 
\ | 





1 Gain, $1,798,000. 
2 On the basis of one-half the sugar duty going to the beet growers. 
§ Gain, $743,000. 
















Farmers, as producers, gain on agricultural schedule.........- Z .-- $7,112,000 
Farmers lose, as purchasers of farm products. ............-.-.--- - 38,224,000 
Net gain to farmers on agricultural schedule____..............--.-.- - 3,888,000 
The State as a whole loses on agricultural schedule, net.........-.-....-.-- 2, 820, 000 
MANUFACTURERS’ SCHEDULE 
Sixty-two industries only, producing 40 per cent of the Nation’s total. 
On the basis of one-half of duties added to prices in these industries. 
Cost to Cost to 4 
Industry farmers as |nonfarming yok ee en 
consumers | population . 
Heavy metal products (8)_------ $2, 102, 309 | $2,984,101 | $5,086,410 | $445, 000, 000 
Finished meta! products (20)....| 5,099,940 | 7,239,060 | 12,339,000 | 1, 082, 000, 000 
General store merchandise (34)-..| 18,818,779 | 26,712,131 | 45, 530,910 | 3, 985, 000, 000 
ee 26, 021, 028 | 36,935, 292 | 62,956, 320 | 5, 512, 000, 000 
Loss to farmers, manufacturers’ schedule......-.....-.-.-..0--e----ecene $26, 021, 000 
Loss to State, Manalacturets’ eoleduls.......n..0c2---ncsccescesceescccccce 62, 956, 


Farmers lose, on ali schedules, net, $22,133,000. They lose, net, $6 to each $1 of net 
gain on their own schedule. 

The State Joses, on all schedules, net, $65,776,000. It loses $9 to $1 of gain. 

The time has passed when it needs to be explained why the tariff is 
of no benefit to American farmers except upon crops that are on a 
scarcity basis—wool, sugar, and flaxseed, and in less measure, dairy 
products, and early vegetables in Florida. 

Of all these, dairy products excepted, we produce only a fraction of 
our domestic requirements and 50 years’ experience shows that we will 
never do better. 

On these, therefore, the domestic producer has only to meet the 
prices of imports that have paid ocean freights and our tariff in full. 
Consequently the domestic producer adds the tariff in full to his price. 

All other crops are on an export basis with prices set in Liverpool. 
Gur farmers sell 90 per cent of their products ‘“ Europe minus ”—that is, 
at Liverpool prices, minus heavy transportation charges. 

Our farmers buy “Europe plus ’”’—Europe plus ocean freights plus 
the tariff, on an infinite number of their manufactured supplies which 
are price controlled, steel, electrical machinery, aluminum, etc., with 
every penny of the tariff added to prices, and on many other products 
not so closely held but as definitely price regulated. 
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Every intermediary passes on his tariff cost until it reaches the 
farmer at double the original tariff addition. Factory workers, preach- 
ers, lawyers, doctors, school-teachers, stenographers, wholesalers, and 
retailers are all lifted to reasonable standards of living by salary and 
profit increases. They must be to live. Each hand washes the next 
until the farmer is reached. He would like to pass his tariff benefits (! ) 
on, but his market, Liverpool, isn’t affected by American tariffs on farm 
products. 


AGRICULTURE—THE MILCH COW 


“Agriculture is the milch cow of protection,” as now applied in ex- 
cessive and dishonest rates that are no more truly protective than 
pocket picking is honest work. And “the farmer, he pays the freight.” 
Every farm State loses. 

The same careful estimates as the one above show the following 
losses in some typical western farm States and in Pennsylvania: 
Nebraska loses on the tariff, net $66, 000, 000 
WENGE RUN R ok cctitinenneiimenesiaeaenseneeneime 129, 000, 000 
MERU) BONNON scccicncnisctivenavibineceenn dhiashaain ei diteianistindiintiaraiiannaiviaeuaaes 86, 000, 000 
SOIT, cxctusicsiunssanceumetantninsy caniienanehibubdnenmpenivennsnnindbiiindninnntniaabsts 123, 000, 000 
South Dakota (small population) 31, 000, 000 
TOU ass icin cn eiterecinssinton tt Gch age piebieciaalinpepeinettaibess inngittatiilaiinae dapneiatan vigiesibititintias 119, 000, 000 
Pennsylvania, farmers only 41, 662, 000 
RE, SOI I ins nenertrtni ered ihn end thinner alates 43, 440, 000 
These first 6 States and the farmers in Pennsylvania and 

639, 000, 000 


eS eee 
Farmers everywhere lose as badly as in these States. 
The 6-year loss of these States, $3,8234,000,000, 
Colorado loses $47,202,000; Utah, $22,750,000; Idaho, $22,000,000 ; 
Washington, $77,050,000. 
Look at the South: 
TSROREIA  TONRS BERDRIT nccwccccesiniccameccacsiemnannne 


, | eee 
Florida loses 


$109, 783, 000 
-- 177,000,000 
41, 818, 000 

These southern estimates regretfully recognize that the consumption 
of dairy products in the South is only one-half of the North's per 
capita, and of general store merchandise only two-thirds. The North- 
east robs the South and then pities it because it has so little left and 
lives so poorly. 






WHAT SOME STATES LOSE, OTHERS MUST MAKE 


Witness the following Northeastern States 
tariffs for 60 years: 


Connecticut gains annually from the tariff 
RD CII sists cx tvetcesdesite tn estates ittncees teapinhentinntainaaen teas 
New Jersey gains._ 
Massachusetts gains..__.-__-_ 
New York, preliminary estimate_____ o 
Rhode Island, preliminary estimate_........_-.--_---- 


that have made our 


$386, 000, 000 
1, 376, 000, 000 
713, 000, 000 
813, 000, 000 

1, 800, 000, 000 

207, 000, 000 

Mr. NORRIS. On these 23 articles seven heavy steel indus- 
tries collect on account of the tariff $59 for every dollar the 
Government receives in revenue, and on 16 finished products 
included in these 23 they collect $280 for every dollar the 
Government receives in revenue. The Government collects just 
about enough, Mr. Miles says, to pay for keeping the books. 

The annual production of these 23 makers of steel products 
is $5,951,726,434. 

Mr. President, I see that the Senator from California is now 
here, and I surrender the floor. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, when we left off our 
labors on Saturday, the Senate had under consideration the 
amendment found on page 57, line 4. For the benefit of those 
now present who were not here then, when the matter was taken 
up briefly, I beg to remind Senators that this paragraph of the 
bill refers to tungsten ore and its metallic content, which is 
found in a number of our States. There are deposits in South 
Dakota, Colorado, Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, California, 
Utah, Washington, Missouri, and probably in other States. To 
all of us interested in the mining industry this is an important 
item, for I assume that every Senator is interested not only in 
agriculture in its many phases, in manufacturing in its multi- 
tudinous operations, but also in the great mining industry of our 
country. 

It is obvious that these great industries are interrelated, in- 
terdependent, and that the welfare of the one flows over into 
and assists the others. Of course we are interested in them all, 
but I do with the utmost respect submit now to the Senate that 
the Senate Committee on Finance fell into error when it did not 
agree and report as the House Ways and Means Committee 
found and the House voted. 

The present duty on tungsten ore is 45 cents per pound on the 
metallic tungsten content of the ore. Those directly interested 
in the industry, namely, the miners of these several States, ap- 
pealed for some additional tariff protection, to use that phrase. 
The Tariff Commission made an investigation and were about to 
report—indeed, I believe the commission had the report formu- 
lated—suggesting, in effect, an increase of the duty. The House 
Ways and Means Committee, after a very thorough investigation 
of the subject matter, raised the rate, as Senators will see in the 
bill before them, to 50 cents, the House agreed to that rate, and 










1929 


the bill in that form came to the Senate. The Committee on 
Finance, it will be observed, struck out the 50 cents and inserted 
45 cents, which is the duty under the present law. 

I suggested the other day, and I now in a very few words wish 
to repeat, that those directly interested in this industry have 
made a showing which I think warrants the increase. Our only 
competitor of any moment is China. This tungsten ore is found 
in large deposits in that country, and, as stated, we have now 
found it here in America. The cost of labor, the cost of mining, 
and the cost of getting it out of the earth and onto the ship in 
China, is such as makes it impossible for us here in the United 
States to compete in the mining of this particular ore, unless 
assisted by adequate tariff protection. Wherefore, balancing 
costs of mining, considering benefits to an American industry, it 
has been urged, and is by me now respectfully urged upon the 
Senate, that the House was right in raising the duty from 45 to 
50 cents. 

I do not wish to take up the time of the Senate or multiply 
words in presenting a matter which to my mind seems so simple, 
and indeed so obvious. Others here from the great States I 
have mentioned are well informed, and perhaps they can supple 
ment what I have just said. I hope they will speak and convince 
the Senate now to disagree to the amendment suggested by our 
committee. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I will take only a very few 
minutes. 

Tungsten produced in Colorado is in an area about 12 miles 
by 16 miles in extent. It is found in formation usually 3 to 4 
feet wide, and occurs in pockets. Although the ore is of a 
higher tungsten content per ton of ore mined than the large con- 
tact metamorphic deposits of California, Nevada, and Arizona, 
the mining cost is greater per ton of concentrate produced. 

After the close of the war and during the consideration and 
passage of the tariff act of 1922 there were large importations 
of tungsten from China sufficient to supply the demand uniil 
1925 and no tungsten could be mined or was mined in the United 
States after the close of the war until late in 1925 after the 
exhaustion of the stocks on hand brought in without payment of 
any duty. 

It was, therefore, late in 1925, when the tariff act of 1922 be- 
came effective on tungsten ore and concentrates, that mining 
could be resuimed on the lower production cost properties in this 
country. The tariff of 45 cents per pound of metallic tungsten 
content permitted but two properties of the many in Boulder 


County, Colo., to resume operations. 
An investigation in the field was made in 1928 by the Tariff 
Commission and concluded about the time the House Ways and 


Means Committee began its hearings on the present bill. On its 
recommendation to the Ways and Means Committee the rate 
was raised from 45 cents to 50 cents per pound on the metallic 
tungsten content to equalize the cost of production as between 
China and this country. The Finance Committee has amended 
it by substituting 45 cents per pound. This amendment of the 
Finance Committee should be rejected by the Senate, 

Should the duty of 50 cents per pound as provided by the 
House be allowed to stand, it will permit resumption of opera- 
tions on several properties in Colorado and more than double 
our present production. It is my hope the Senate will reject the 
committee amendment, 

Mr. President, the figure of 50 cents now asked for is de- 
cidedly lower than that which is desired by the producers of 
this metal. Many of them think that the rate should be not 
less than 60 cents, while others are contending for as high as 
6714 cents. I feel that if at the present time we adopt the 
House rate we will be taking a step forward, and that it will 
enable many of our mines to resume operations. Many of them 
are now closed down, 

Mr. PITTMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator. 


ARMISTICE DAY OBSERVANCE 


Mr, VANDENBERG, Mr. President, the eleventh hour of the 
11th day of November is about to strike. It is one of the 
most sacred moments in history, a moment which will live 
forever in the story of embattled democracy, a moment which 
releases a flood of noble, precious, priceless memories. In recog- 
nition of the hour and in acknowledgment of America’s debt to 
her defenders living and her martyrs dead, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate now suspend its proceedings and stand 
in silence for one minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Michigan? The Chair hears none, 
and Senators will stand and remain standing for one minute, 
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The Members of the Senate rose in their places and stood in 
silence for one minute, when the Presiding Officer rapped with 
his gavel, 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes, the pending question being on the amendment of the 
committee, on page 57, line 4, to strike out “50 cents” and to 
insert In lieu thereof “45 cents,” so as to read: 


(b) Tungsten ore or concentrates, 45 cents per pound on the metallic 
tungsten contained therein. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, this matter has been discussed 
thoroughly, and is thoroughly understood, I think. I sinrply 
wish to state that possibly the largest production of tungsten at 
the present time in the United States is in Nevada, and I am 
naturally familiar with those mining operations, as I am with 
other mining operations in that State. 

There are Some mines that could operate under the reduced 
duty provided by the Finance Committee. There are others that 
could not. I think if we take into coos‘deration the average 
mine, the tungsten mine showing the average percentage of 
tungsten per ton, we will find that the House was right in its 
determination as to the rate. 

This, of course, is a new industry in the United States. 
There is no doubt of that. We were producing practically no 
tungsten in this country at all at the time the World War 
broke out. We were cut off from our supply of tungsten by 
reason of lack of shipping, and yet tungsten was an absolute 
essential in the manufacture of certain grades of steel, particu- 


| larly steel used for war purposes. The production of tungsten 


had to be stimulated all over this country. The question of 
price was not considered at all. But the demands of the United 
States were met. 

When the war was over there was a large surplus supply of 
tungsten in this country which depressed the market for four 
or five years. That has gradually been exhausted. Now the 
question has come down to whether or not we shall stimulate 
this essential war industry by compensating for the difference 
in the cost of production in China and the United States. I 
say China because all the importations are from China. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ypield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I notice in the Summary of Tariff Informa- 
tion that the statement is made that imports are from the 
United Kingdom and Germany. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is ferromanganese. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No, not ferromanganese; it is metallic tung- 
sten, ferrotungsten, and other tungsten alloys and compounds. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand, but not all. It is the refined 
or manufactured product. There is no doubt that Germany and 
England buy tungsten from China also and they make it into 
alloys and into metals and into ferromanganese, which is the 
form in which it is used in iron and steel. 

The whole situation is that the exporters in China gave the 
cost of a unit, which is 20 pounds of tungstate trioxide, which 
is a form of concentrate in which it is shipped, as $2.20 in 1922, 
and they gave the figure in 1923 as $3.73. That is the cost of 
it at the port. 

There is no use going into the question of the cost of mining 
in China. I think everybody will take judicial notice of the 
cost of mining in China. We do not have to gu into that feature 
of the question. We know what is the cost of mining in the 
United States without the assistance of the Tariff Commissien 
in that respect. We are paying $5 a day of eight hours to our 
miners. We are mining quartz. They are mining alluvial 
deposits. 

The House found, and they were undoubtedly advised by the 
Tariff Commission, that it was essential for the prosperity of 
the industry to increase the rate 5 cents a pound; that is, to 50 
cents per pound. 

I may be prejudiced in favor of mining; possibly I am; but 
when I look out through the western country and find that the 
State of Nevada, for instance, has not increased its population in 
10 years and must withstand the slurs of experts before Senate 
investigating committees on the ground of being a backward 
State, and when I see the prosperous States referred to that 
have had enormous tariff rates for years on all of their indus- 
tries from the time they were infants until the time they became 
giants, I do not think there should be any question about sup- 
porting an infant war industry of this kind. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the Senator’s situation. All of 
my natural inclinations are to vote for a tariff where there is 
any justification for it, and I am inclined always to give the 
benefit of the doubt to the tariff if it is a question on which the 
arguments are fairly well balanced. But I find here that in 
1927 we produced 1,289 long tons of this commodity and that in 
that year only 14 tons of it came into the United States; that 
last year only 56 tons were produced and that imports increased 
from 1924, when there were 141,000 pounds, or about 70 tons, 
until in 1925 there were 839,000 pounds, or a little over 400 
tons 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure the Senator is mistaken in the 
figures he is reading. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am reading from the Tariff Commission’s 
report. 

Mr. SMOOT. It must be something else than tungsten, be- 
cause nearly two-thirds of the tungsten we use in the United 
States is imported. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This is under -the head of imports of metal- 
lic tungsten, ferrotungsten, and other tungsten alloys. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Those are the metals again. We are back to 
the difference between metals and ores. It so happens that 
there is no gold which is pure, even placer gold. It is about 10 
per cent copper or 10 per cent silver. The form in which tung- 
sten is shipped is the concentrate, which is about 60 or 70 per 
cent metal, and that concentrate is made into metal and made 
into alloys, and in that form it is sent into commerce. Of 
course, we do not import any pure metal to any extent. We 
would only use it possibly in the drug stores. What we import 
into this country is the concentrated ore in the form of tungstate 
trioxide, which is 60 or 70 per cent metal. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I find in the Tariff Commission report that 
tungsten ore now bears a duty equivalent to 191 per cent. I 
am wondering whether there is any justification for an increase 
above 191 per cent. The duty, in other words, is almost twice 
the value of the product. If by fixing a duty twice the value of 
the product we have been unable to stimulate the industry suffi- 
ciently to enable it to live, it seems to me it is almost a hopeless 
situation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is not almost a hopeless situation; other- 
wise the miners would not be asking for a duty at all; they 
would stop operating. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I notice the domestic production of tung- 
sten ore in 1928 was 241 tons. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What was it in 1928? 

Mr. BARKLEY. In 1928 it was 1,290 tons, 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is an increase. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Almost six times as much as in 1923. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; it is encouraging. The industry is 
coming along. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The imports have likewise increased since 
1925, when there were 427 tons of tungsten content imported, 
to 1,428 tons in 1928, so that the increase has been thoroughly 
well paralle] in domestic production and in the imports. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There is about three times as much imported 
from China as is produced in the United States. If any other 
country than China were involved it might be a different situa- 
tion, but when we are importing from China and when we 
attempt to compare the wages of miners in China with the 
wages of miners in this country, we find that in reality there 
is no comparison. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It so happens that China has the chief de 
posits of tungsten in the world. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is true, 

Mr. BARKLEY. It supplies the largest part of tungsten to 
all the nations of the earth. Nature seems to have favored 
China in the deposits of tungsten ore, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Nature has given China the chief supply of 
what we call tungsten ore, and China also has the advantage of 
labor wages of 5 cents a day as against our wages of $5 a day. 
That is the proposition against which we are contending. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I indorse heartily what has been 
said on the subject of tungsten by the Senator from California 
{[Mr. SHorrTRIDGE], by my colleague the senior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr, Pirrman], and by the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. Purpps]. Nevada is a large tungsten producer, and if we 
are granted the protection which will be afforded by a rejection 
of the Senate committee amendment Nevada’s tungsten produc- 
tion industry will go ahead. I am familiar with the industry. 
I am familiar with tungsten mining. I have had considerable 











experience in it, and I know it is a very difficult thing to find 
tungsten, I know the prospectors of Nevada have worked long 
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and faithfully and have shown a high degree of intelligence in 
the finding of tungsten deposits. We want to supply the Ameri- 
can market from our deposits in the various States of the 
Union and stop importations of the foreign product produced 
by cheap labor. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk for insertion in the Rrcorp 
three letters, one from Henry M. Rives, secretary of the Nevada 
Mine Operators’ Association ; one from V. A. Tamney, a practical 
prospector and miner in Nevada, who has had long experience 
in tungsten mining; both letters being dated in 1927, but much 
that is said in those letters applies to-day; also a letter from 
Mr. C. Colcock Jones, consulting mining engineer of Los An- 
geles, dated September 21, 1929. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


NEVADA MINE OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Reno, Nev., December 15, 1927, 


Without objection, it is so 


Hon. Tasker L. OppIg, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Senator: Information received here indicates that an 
attempt will be made in the present Congress to remove the tariff duty 
on tungsten. As you, of course, know, Nevada is a substantial producer 
of that mineral, and were the demand greater and the cost of operation 
low enough a much larger production could be had. Tungsten is found 
in various sections of the State, and productive mines have operated in 
a number of different localities. 

In my opinion, the industry would receive its most severe blow in 
the removal of the tariff duty. In fact, with high labor, transportation, 
and other costs I do not believe that a single mine could operate in 
Nevada without the tariff protection now afforded. I hope, therefore, 
that if efforts are made to place tungsten on the free list that you will 
find it consistent to record your opposition, 

With kind personal regards. 


Yours very truly, Henry M. Rives, Secretary. 


RENO, NEv., December 7, 1927. 
Hon. Tasker L, Opptr, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR AND FRIEND: I beg permission in calling your attention 
to a letter article by Paul Wooten, special correspondent, appearing in 
ingineering Mining Journal of November 19, at page 826, which indicates 
that information is being gathered for submission to the Finance 
Committee of the Senate in attempting to remove the present tariff from 
tungsten ore which is undoubtedly the work of big steel interests who 
desire to put the American producers of tungsten on a par with the 
coolie Chinese, or destroy this western industry altogether. 

The article goes on to quote figures relative to American production 
during 1926 and 1927 as being relatively small compared to the present 
needs, etc. Therefore as we are familiar with the facts responsible for 
the present small American production it becomes part of our duty to 
stand up in defense of our State’s industry as we positively know there 
are abundance of large bodies of low-grade scheelite ores in Nevada 
which could be worked profitably at $12.50 to $13 per unit. 

We are also aware of the clumsy leak holes which was discovered in 
the tariff law, some of which have been plugged from time to time, but 
the repairs were not sufficiently prompt or substantial to gain the confi- 
dence of capital to undertake the development of new tungsten properties, 
nor for those already engaged in the business of production to enlarge 
their scope of operations. 

During 1917 and 1918 the domestic production had reached more than 
5,000 tons annually, which quantity would be practically double that of 
the present industrial needs of this country, but after termination of the 
war in November, 1918, there were enormous quantities of surplus 
tungsten ores on hand with no market at any price, and it is a well- 
known fact that some dealers were glad to export tungsten ores to 
foreign markets at a price of $2.25 per unit of WO, and it required 
more than five years to work off the surplus stocks, meanwhile there 
were millions of dollars capital tied up in tungsten mills, properties, and 
other equipment that had become valueless, and many costly plants had 
to be junked. This condition was not due to scarcity of ores as these 
selfish interests would have you believe, and as a matter of fact, regard- 
less of the low price of the ores, were we to purchase any article or 
tool containing a minute quantity of tungsten, the price of such articles 
remained as of war-time denomination. 

Personally I have struggled nine years in an effort to interest capital 
in large tungsten deposits of Nevada, whereon the assay sheets show 
bodies of scheelite ore of 70 feet in width of from one-half to three- 
fourths per cent WO, to the ton, which necessitates a large outlay of 
money for equipment and development before one dollar in returns can 
be realized. 

Just recently I succeeded in interesting the Tungsten Production Co. 
(Inc.), of Colorado, to come into Nevada and develop some of these big 
properties. These people are already in a large sum of money and are 
yet only begun, when compared to the outlay necessary to put these 
properties upon a productive basis, and at this time should the tariff 
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be cut down or removed, it is obvious of becoming ruinous not only 
to these interests but to the State’s industry. 

As before stated, there are many big bodies of tungsten ores in Ne- 
vada, Arizona, and California that with a reasonable price, say not less 
than $12.50 per unit, these properties can be developed so that the 
necessary supply can be furnished the manufacturers in the United 
States. 

It is not a matter of preserving our tungsten ores, but on the other 
hand it only requires development in order to make the tungsten min- 
ing industry of sufficient importance. Consequently if the mines are 
not developed, then in case of war or any other emergency it will be 
impossible to make a large production, as these big bodies of tungsten 
are low grade and necessarily require a great amount of time to develop 
the mines and work out processes of treatment. 

Hence the important point should the present invested capital be 
forced to bankruptcy just to satisfy the steel interests in getting bigger 
profits. It is very doubtful that capital could ever again be induced 
to enter the industry. 

Furthermore we are well aware of the fact that the consuming public 
are never benefited by the impoverished low price of the raw material 
tungsten. 

Fully realizing that you, honorable Senator, have had the actual field 
experience which qualifies you to ably combat this tariff meddling 
propaganda, I respectfully urge that you use your influence in behalf 
of that which bids well to become an important Nevada industry if 
allowed to survive. 

Thanking you in advance of the favor, I remain, 

Yours very cordially, V. A. TAMNEY. 
Los ANGELES, CALir., September 21, 1929. 
United States Senator TASKER L. ODDIE, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar SENATOR: Some time ago at a luncheon of the California 
Development Co. I had the pleasure of meeting you and hearing some 
remarks of yours on the subject of tariff as applied to western products. 

I would respectfully call to your attention the subject of tungsten, 
which is produced both in California and Nevada, and without a protec- 
tive tariff these mines would be shut down, as was the case shortly 
after the war. 

Our chief competitive source of supply on the coast is from the 
Chinese mines, which are now largely shut down, and with the present 
tariff on tungsten it would seem quite possible to hold the price as at 
present of about $16 per unit of 1 per cent. Being used only in small 
quantity in the making of alloy steels and for drill purposes, that price 
works no hardships on the manufacturer or the consumer, and does give 
the mining of scheelite an opportunity to proceed with some profit. 

On the other hand, the lack of an adequate tariff on tungsten does 
not in the end benefit to any appreciable extent the ultimate consumer 
through the use of foreign-produced tungsten. 

I trust this tungsten tariff will be closely scrutinized by you and 
have your approval. 

Yours very truly, C. CoLcock JONBS. 


Mr. ODDIE. I also send to the desk a resolution of the 
Legislature of Nevada calling for adequate duty on tungsten 
and other mineral products, which I ask may be printed in the 
REcORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The resolutions are as follows: 
Assembly Joint Resolution No. 18, approved March 21, 1929, memorializ- 
ing Congress relative to products of the State of Nevada 

Whereas brucite, bismuth, cadmium, graphite, lime, magnesite, mona- 
zite, and thorium, quicksilver, talc, lead, fluorspar, molybdenum, anti- 
mony, metallic arsenic, arsenious acid, barytes, bauxite, crude gypsum, 
kaolin, montmorillonite, mica, potash, pumice, garnet, tourmaline, 
travertine, marble, asbestos, and metallic tungsten are valuable prod- 
ucts found within the borders of the State of Nevada; and 

Whereas the production, transportation, and reduction of many of 
the foregoing products are extremely expensive, in proportion to the 
same costs relative to the foreign products of the same materials, thereby 
resulting in stagnation in the production of said materials within this 
State, unless the same shall be protected by proper tariff duties: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Congress of the United States be, and is hereby, 
memorialized by the Senate and Assembly of the State of Nevada as 
follows: — 

For a continuation of the present duties, inclusive of the increases 
granted by the President on bismuth, cadmium, graphite, lime, magne- 
site, brucite, monazite and thorium, quicksilver, and tale; to make ap- 
plicable to brucite, a Nevada product, the same duties as applies to 
magnesite; and to bentonite and the filtering clays in general, the 
duties now applicable to tale; for a continuation of at least the present 
duty on zine and a slightly higher on lead, fluorspar, and molybdenum ; 
for an increase on antimony of from 2 to 4 cents per pound; and 
metallic arsenic, 6 cents per pound; arsenious acid or white arsenic, 
4 cents per pound; barytes, $8 per short ton, and bauxite $3 per long 


Without objection, it is so 
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ton; crude gypsum, $3 per ton; crushed gypsum, $3.50 per ton; cal- 
cined gypsum, not less than $4.25 per ton; and on kaolin (add mont- 
morillonite), $3.75 per ton; on mica, potash, pumice, abrasive, garnet 
and tourmalines, pumice stone, travertine, marble, and asbestos, the 
duties recommended by the American Mining Congress, and to forbid 
their free entry as ship ballast; on metallic tungsten, not less than 
671%4 cents per pound; and on manganese, of which mineral Nevada is 
a heavy potential producer, the duties now sought and advocated by 
the American Manganese Producers Association ; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution, duly authenticated, be trans- 
mitted forthwith by the secretary of state of the State of Nevada to 
the President of the United States Senate and to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and to each of our Senators and to our Repre- 
sentative in Congress. 
MorLey GRISWOLD, 
President of the Senate. 
V. R. MERIALDO, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
R. C. TURRITTIN, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
V. M. HENDERSON, 


Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
STATE OF N®&VADA, 


Department of State, ss: 

I, W. G. Greathouse, the duly elected, qualified, and acting secretary 
of state of the State of Nevada, do hereby certify that the foregoing 
is a true, full, and correct copy of the original assembly joint resolu- 
tion No. 18 of the thirty-fourth session of the Legislature of the State 
of Nevada, now on file and of record in this office. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 


great seal of State, at my office, in Carson City, Nev., this 23d day of 
March, A. D. 1929. 


[S@AL.] W. G. GREATHOUSE, 


Secretary of State. 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, { think this matter can be settled 
without further debate. I reiterate what has been said and 
urge the necessity of giving adequate protection to the Ameri- 
can tungsten-producing industry. I know that with encourage- 
ment numbers of tungsten mines can be developed and operated 
successfully, and the United States mines can supply the 
United States’ demand in a very short time. I hope the amend- 
ment of the committee will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the committee amendment. [Putting the question.] The 
noes seem to have it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, do I understand the Chair to 
rule that the noes have it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has not so ruled. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The reason why I interrupted the Chair is 
because I was requested to call for a quorum before the vote, 
but it is all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has not announced 
his ruling as final. Does the Senator desire to suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well; I understand the situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The noes seem to have it. The 
noes have it, and the amendment of the committee is rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the report sub- 
mitted by the so-called lobby committee this morning on the 
effort to discipline members of the Tariff Commission force on 
account of information given to committees of both Houses of 
Congress makes pertinent a schedule which I am offering for 
the Recorp showing what the State of New Jersey gets out of 
the tariff. I offer it because the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Epee] was a member of the subcommittee which dealt 
with the earthenware schedule. The increases sanctioned by 
the Committee on Finance give to the State of New Jersey a 
trifle of $6,000,000 upon its production of earthenware. The 
table which I offer for the Recorp is prepared under the direc- 
tion of Mr. H. E. Miles by Mr. Ludwig, a statistician of the 
Department of Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The table is as follows: 


(Fair Tariff League, H. E. Miles, chairman) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 10, 1929. 
Behind the scenes in New Jersey 


The tariff gives New Jersey manufacturers___._._..____ $747, 000, 000 

Re Us sine serie cihaseiiestnpeicieeacnsteccaettanie siieeacananaiamdaadiad 1, 440, 000, 000 
Liking this tainted income New Jersey asks for more. 

The Senate committee increases New Jersey tariff allow- 


ance $93, 000, 000 


Se iain eo eine neta i eeeeneeeeen 186, 000, 000 
In 62 industries, only 78.1 per cent of the State’s total 

production, the tariff allowance to manufacturers is__ 562, 000, 000 
All industries, assuming same rates for other 21.9 per 


cent 720, 000, 000 
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Senate bill: 





On above 78.1 per cent of production__-.--~--._-. $635, 000, 000 
On total production ~... ~~~ ntienlaeaiansiimiatieesdsiitiaaiaiinilalaiaia laa 813, 000, 000 
Costing qouewihers......ccesnacceceascceesecasesess 1, 626, 000, 000 
A ND is. vithcatinttindiat im enccbishaieeieietelanaiphaaehddbastmiaa nantes 93, 000, 000 
COORG CORD cancdocnecancctinsbeeuiimannenns 186, 000, 000 


The responsibility of Congress in voting these sums is the same 
whether the grants are added to prices in full or less than full. 


Per cent 
Average tariff rate, free and dutiable.._......................- 20. 2 
emete B00 cnccieccccudeencennecndnannentinseinmanndnnttt 22.8 









Average rate, dutiable only, under 


Senate bi 


Of the 62 industries, only 7 are unprotected, newspapers and periodi- 
yeast bread, and 5 crude products—petroleum refining, 
smelting and refining, fertilizers, wood pulp, gold and silver reducing, not 


cals, 


from the ore. 


New Jersey manufacturers know what they want and get it. 


ean afford to. 
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act of 1922 and Senate bill__.. 26.4 


Per cent of wages to factory se lling prices 


eee 











Per cent 





29.9 







copper 
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Sole, upper, etc. (free, act 1922) 
eg ey SN eae ean a 


| Tariff ad valorem |Protection to manu- Cost to con- 
Order Number whagaeettn equivalents facturers sumers 
of Industry “= productions, |- > 
magni- ae t census 1919 Senat Senat Senat 
tude | ments Senate : enate Senate 
. | Act 1922 bill Act 1922 bill Act 1922 bill 
| Million | Million | Million | Million 
| Per cent | Percent | dollars dollars dollars dollars 
Ot I I iviniitkin nnn neinhinmasinmiaaninnsnebennainnee 9 $280, 995, 000 Free. Free. 0 0 0 0 
2 Smelting and refining, copper--._- 4 244, 269, 000 Free. Free. 0 0 0 0 
ES ae 13 229, 826, 000 40.0 45.0 66 74 132 148 
4 | Silk goods, including throwsters______- 686 215, 051, 000 55.9 62. 2 77 86 154 172 
5 | Foundry and machine-shop products............----...-......-.---.---- | 446 128, 534, 000 35.0 | 40.0 33 38 | 66 76 
6 | Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies_.......................-.- | 105 120, 341, 000 sae ead Bre ae 7 31 . ry | ~ 62 
MU nN RANI sic aieiih Suciicansstsasibiaaestketieiee Saeko mabtate 100, 321,000 | 31.2 | 30.1 : 
SRST HDs nocccnniinnnedimietinbenstncagummmneeteideinsene | 20, 020, 000 | 20.0 | 48.4 3 8 16 
| a epeeseeeees 
DT We OIE, 4 cbietninttcininiccdesaeiantndetdhatbindbiin tei meciaee 95, 115, 000 | 51.9 69.4 33 43 86 
9 | Rubber tires, tubes, and rubber goods not elsewhere specified - ._ rae 84, 129, 000 27.7 27.7 18 18 36 
OT SI sin cana cnnenenexcs’veaenncsniunkinteihengerhnke anita eaihnieee 84, 034, 000 23.1 26.8 16 18 36 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, exclusive of that done’ in textile mills__.__- 132 | 79, 305, , 000 | 22.0 27.0 14 18 36 
Leather, tanned, curried, and finished 5 sey 










e 41, 031, 000 
‘ 36, 981, 000 


78, 012, 000 | 






















Iron and steel; steel works and rolling mills 


ERE III 05-G:ciocsc <n hacks obcaincd barmuialeenauamenteticaamadimmmntitianamiie 












74, 382, 000 
58, 706, 000 





















55, 763, 000 








































































| 
EEL LT 27, 882, 000 . ‘ 0 
DR I i oan iketicniwdebinnsccnbusdansubccnccusasecageusan S actashiat 27, 881, 000 30.0 30.0 6 6 12 12 
56 | Pinomentinn Git Gre iiss cicnccncncccesnecccsentcnussnmiae 15 55, 419, 000 30.0 30. O- 13 13 26 26 
17 | EE CII So: cs > ne cintan ecdnseninicnioeree tein guia eraatenininniciiaiatninnatees | 48 44, 740, 000 51.1 50.8 15 15 30 30 
3G | AamttemnObes.. 2.0.65. nica cncsacdcosnnnsenscpibenceencsncdsteusdscceesatiees 6 Py SED denavctccaganesncian 
| | sscitinincteaiaabiiadinieaniatenl 
Motor trucks and busses !_. 17, 802, 000 25.0 25.0 4 4 8 8 
PRINS SS. «dirt caicacitabankenbeenuseomeaueaneinednas 21, 759, 000 25.0 10.0 4 2 8 4 
= = = == —=>= So I : 
OO i oicansais inn teniniaee oo emeanpnwgedieanneningelacnidmmnginds 16 37, 382, 000 22.4| 224 9 9 | 18 18 
20 | Food preparations, not elsewhere specified 100 33, 612, 000 18.7 20. 2 5 6 10 12 
21 | Tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes_.............- 308 32, 299, 000 27.9 27.9 7 7 14 14 
Se a a I I 56.2 arn cen cde ee ean tahinmeaanl 30 30, 835, 000 29.9 30.5 7 7+ 14 14+- 
23 | Cars and general shop construction and repairs by steam railroad com- 
| DUNN <i. sw incieiinnnndienswaniamasinhantaiineaeG tam pemamaab eta 36 29, 467, 000 29.4 31.1 | 7- 7 14— 14 
8) POET x os. nngncncimencnenpenesevetabaennenesenenbemnsboesenetunaesingnce 174 | 27, 890, 000 Saicncioessll pecwsonees 12 | “| 2 28 
i Rit... sscurncpnnnninersinmmibiicsiiibnasmuisiedaaaeaataame 14, 168, 000 0. 0 6 | 
fe Sa a a ae 13, 722, 000 78. 2 106. 6 6 | 8 12 16 
FE ini secon neeiedctve rem eeeabaion sagemenebente 26, 14 148, 000 [ "69.1 59.1 10 10 ) 
26 Canning and preserving, fruits and vegetables_._... 24, 619, 000 29.9 45.8 6 9 
27 | Millinery and lace goods, not elsewhere specified - _. 24, 506, 000 = 5 79.7 10 12 
28 | Tobacco, chewing and smoking, snuff........................-..-..----- 24, 419, 000 | 55. 8 9 













"23, 853, 000. 


















le 





























716, 000 





23, 137, 000 





Paper and wood pulp 







21, 689, 000 | 


io 





















































































is inten sh epthiemmiaietitienineaeeeinmunnt nen gmeenimte singel 20, 361, 000 SL eneridcinliseabende 5— 5 

idiots elated 2, 036, 000 | Free Free. 0 0 

Paper ! 18, 325, 000 | 33.0 36. 1 5— 5 

OD |) ieee, CRN CN TINE iii ctr nctiienciiinasinacsnceesenteseummore 38 20, 317, 000 | 30.0 30.0 5 5 
33 akan MI 7 19, 878, 000 | 26. 2 26.9 4 4 
34 | Engines, steam, gas, and water 15 19, 387, 000 | 20. 3 22.1 3 4 
I ce ne ee ee 33 18, 501, 000 34.0 43.7 5 6 
36 | Gold and silver, reducing and refining, not from the ore 14 18, 391, 000 | Free. Free. 0 0 
I ss a 255 7, 900, 000 | 64.2 71.6 7 s 
38 | Confectionery and ice cream- 245 16, 899, 000 40.0 40.0 5 5 
Be a Bi cicnen ancésacsnrtatesnssicaneimetetdaadintenaiie haiti iciaitanladate 1 eee 31 16, 625, 000 | 56. 2 60. 1 6 6 
idee ca aa | 53 16, 226, 000 |.......--- E aeateae | 6 7 
IN A I ii Sc i 2, 976, 000 | 49. 2 57.5 | 1— 1 

CO ARNE UII TOI ooo in cnoveuectedenannencnimmansaivavanladnnn ae Be eee! _13, 250, 000 | 68. 2 72.2 5 6 

41 | Clothing, men’s. — 164 15, 950, 000 55. 6 7.0 6- 6 
O31 Pertieers gio cnncccwesccs 19 15, 758, 000 Free. Free. Free. Free. 
43 | Automobile bodies and parts 110 15, 111, 000 25.0 17.5 3 2 
44 Bags, other than paper, not including bags made in textile mills. -._......- 14 14, 697, 000 19.2 19.2 2 2 
ee cen nme is 6 14, 540, 000 8.4 16. 5+ 1 2 
46 | Brass, bronze, and copper products_. 67 14, 412, 000 38.5 42.8 4 4 
On IR 2 re eres ee 2. aaa 21 13, 695, 000 53.9 69. 5 5 6 
48 | Structural ironwork, not made in steel works or rolling mills 73 13, 633, 000 25.1 34.0 3 . 
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Cost to con- 
sumers 


‘ . | 
Tariff ad valorem {Protection to manu- 


: equivalents facturers 
Domestic 
productions, 
census 1919 g 

. Senate 
Act 1922 bill 


Million | Million 
dollars dollars 
6 | 6 


Senate 
bill 


Senate 


| 
Act 1922 bill Act 1922 | 


-— —| 
Million 
dollars 


Million 
Per cent Per cent | dollars 
25.4]} 25.4 | 3 


$13, 314, 000 : 
40.0 | 4— 4+ 


13, 079, 000 ! 








Boots and shoes, not including rubber boots and shoes 


All leather footwear ! 
Other footwear ! 
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12, 144, 000 
720, 000 





Pumps, steam and other power . 
| Printing and publishing, newspapers and periodicals 


Surgical appliances 

Belting and hose, rubber. 

| Chocolate and cocoa products 

Pencils, lead 

Lumber, planing-mill products, not including planing mills connected 
with sawmills 

Furniture 

Steam packing 

Brick and tile, terra cotta, and fire-clay products-_-_.... 

Photographic materials 
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Total, 62 industries (78.1 per cent of total production in the State) 
Other industries, free and dutiable 
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Industrial products dutiable under 1922 act ($654,906,000=23.5 per cent 


ee ee 


Other industries, omitting 10 per cent ($78,146,000) estimated for free 


Grand total dutiable only under act and bill 
Add leather products, free under 1922 act, dutiable in Senate bill 


------| 3, 561, 844, 000 | . 20 | ‘ | 1,626 
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12, 400, 000 | 
12, 250, 000 
12, 112, 000 
10, 880, 000 
10, $13, 000 | 
10, 791, 000 | 
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10, 751, 000 | 
10, 291, 000 | 
10, 127, 000 | 
10, 031, 000 | 
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| 2, 780, 387, 000 
781, 457. 000 | 





2, 125, 481, 000 1, 270 


2, 828, 792, 000 | 


1 Not separately stated for State. Estimated in proportion to magnitude in national production 


The seventh industry, slaughtering and meat packing (New Jersey production $110,221,000) is omitted from above table. Its duties are very considerable, but national 
production ($4,000,000,000) is unaffected by the small imports (one-half of 1 per cent of production) which absorb the duty. 


In America’s first tariff, written by Alexander Hamilton and the 
“fathers,” only 15 lines are given to classifications and rates, utterly 
simple and clear—maximum rate, carriages excepted, 10 per cent. 

The present tariff takes 17 pages for classifications and rates, mostly 
to cover up allowances and profits like the following by figures and 
phrases that only the most experienced person can decipher, and then 
with difficulty. Witness the following: 


Twenty-one of New Jersey’s principal industries and their tariff allow- 
ances 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


Tariff al- 
lowance to 
New Jersey 

manufac- 

turers 
under 
present law 


Tariff rates 
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Present) present law 


law, act 
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Per cent 
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Coal-tar products_........... 

Cheap jewelry (other than 
gold and platinum) 

Millinery and lace goods_.... 

Knit goods (except gloves)... 

Paints. 

Earthen and stone ware..._.. 

China and porcelain ware___. 

Clothing, men’s 

Clothing, women’s 

Brass, bronze, and copper 
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Column 2 shows first the tariff protection given to-day and the higher protection 
proposed in the Senate bill now pending. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next committee amend- 
ment passed over will be stated. 

The next committee amendment passed over was, on page 57, 
line 23, after the word “acid,” to strike out the word “and” 
and to insert “tungsten carbide powder, and,” so as to read: 

(f) Ferrotungsten, metallic tungsten, tungsten powder, tungstic acid, 
tungsten carbide powder, and all other compounds of tungsten, 60 cents 
per pound on the tungsten contained therein and 25 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next committee amend- 
ment passed over will be stated. 

The next committee amendment passed over was, on page 59, 
line 20, after the word “ metal,” to strike out “$2 per pound” 
and insert “ $1 per pound,” so as to read: 


Cerium metal, $1 per pound. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I move to reconsider the vote 
which the Senate took a few moments ago rejecting the commit- 
te amendment with reference to tungsten ore. I wholly misun- 
derstood the result of that vote. I thought it was a vote to 
agree to the 45-cent rate, but I have since learned that it was 
not. I now suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 


Sackett 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mont. 


Kendrick 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
MeNar 
Norbee 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ind. 


Fletcher 

Frazier 

George 

Glass 

Goldsborough 
Tale 


Harris 
Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Simmons] to reconsider the vote by which the committee amend- 
ment found on page 57, line 4, was rejected. [Putting the 
question.] In the opinion of the Chair the motion to reconsider 
the vote is carried. The question now recurs on the Senate 
committee amendment found on page 57, line 4. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, 1 merely wish to say that 
when we took a viva voce vote a little while ago there was a 
misapprehension as to the question upon which we were voting. 
Tungsten ore is on the dutiable list in the present law at a duty 
of 45 cents a pound. The House of Representatives sent us a 
bill raising the rate to 50 cents a pound. The Finance Commit- 
_tee reduced the rate on tungsten ore to 45 cents per pound, 
which is the present law. What we thought on this side of the 
Chamber we were voting for—at least what many of us thought, 
and I was amongst that number—was the amendment proposed 
by the Finance Committee. Our yote should have been “aye.” 
I do not wish to discuss the proposition, Mr. President; it has 
already been discussed. I merely wish to state that those in 
favor of this reduction from the House increase should vote 
“yea” instead of “ nay.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Carolina yield there? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, merely for the information of 
the Senate, if the information has not already been disclosed, I 
think it is undoubtedly true that the tungsten ore deposits in the 
United States are not sufficient to supply the demand in this 
country. It so happens that in China very rich deposits of 
tungsten ore are found, which can be mined probably more 
cheaply than those in the United States. During the war, on 
account of the scarcity of this metal, there were a number of 
developments instituted to produce tungsten, and when the war 
was over it was claimed that if the rate of duty was increased 
the domestic industry might be able to develop. A rate in the 
1922 act equivalent to 191 per cent was put on the tungsten ore. 
As the result of that a corresponding increase had to be made 
in the duty on ferrotungsten, and a rate equivalent to 171 per 
cent was placed on ferrotungsten by the act of 1922. 

Now, the question is whether, in view of a duty of 191 per 
cent on tungsten ore and 171 per cent on ferrotungsten, we 

ought now to increase the duty on the ore which might justify 
another increase in the rate on ferrotungsten. This product is 
now universally used in the electric-lighting industry; it goes 
into every home. I am unable to convince myself that a duty of 
191 per cent as now carried in the present law is not sufficient. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am not talking about any- 
thing now but tungsten. As I understand the Senator from 
Kentucky, he says that we are not producing in this country 
anything like as much tungsten as we need. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We are producing not quite 50 per cent of 
the demand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the Senator is entirely correct in 
that statement. We have to buy necessarily a large part of our 
tungsten from abroad. Therefore, it seems to me we ought not 
to impose any higher rate of duty than it seems to be absolutely 
necessary to afford some reasonable protection to the American 
producer, and 191 per cent would seem to me to be an ample 
protective duty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the present rate of duty the domestic 
industry has increased its production between 500 and 600 per 
cent in the last five years. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, that does not mean anything, 
as the Senator ought to know, if he does not know, for the 
simple reason that we produced all of the demand for ore, 4,000 
tons, during the war. When the war was over in 1919, as the 
Senator will find, if he will examine the records, we had 20,000 
tons on hand. There was a surplus on hand also in 1925, and 
there was practically no production in the United States during 
that year. If the Senator will examine the records he will dis- 
cover that in 1925, 1926, and 1927 and 1928 the production has 
been just about the same for all those years, and there has been 
no increase; in fact, there have been only two or three mines 
in the United States that could possibly operate under the exist- 
ing tariff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment on page 57, line 4. 

Mr. SIMMONS and others asked for the yeas and nays, and 
they were ordered. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BLEASE (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. Not 
knowing how he would vote if present, I withhold my vote. 
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Mr. COPELAND (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Grenn]. Not know- 
ing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I am paired with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Frss] 
and withhold my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SACKETT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] and 
withhold my vote. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STECK (when his name was called). On this question 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorr], and therefore withhold my vote. If I were at liberty 
to vote, I should vote “ yea” and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia would yote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
HAYDEN] is necessarily absent from the Chamber. He has been 
called to the Interior Department on a very important matter. 

Mr. JONES. I have been requested to announce the follow- 
ing general pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epce] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Smiry]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastings] with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Giiierr] with the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. WarTson] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 31, as follows: 





YEAS—3i 
Barkley Connally McMaster Simmons 
Black Dill Norbeck Stephens 
Blaine Frazier Norris Swanson 
Borah Glass Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Harris Overman Tydings 
Brookhart Harrison Pine Wagner 
Capper Howell Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway La Follette Sheppard 

NAYS—31 
Ashurst Hale Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Bingham Hatfield Patterson Townsend 
Bratton Hebert Phipps Trammell 
Couzens Heflin Pittman Vandenberg 
Cutting Johnson Ransdell Walcott 
Deneen Jones Reed Waterman 
Fletcher Kendrick Shortridge Wheeler 
Goldsborough McNary Steiwer 

NOT VOTING—32 

Allen Gillett Kean Schall 
Blease Glenn Keyes Shipstead 
Broussard Goff Kin Smith 
Copeland Gould McKellar Smoot 
Dale Greene Metcalf Steck 
Edge Hastings Moses Walsh, Mass. 
Fess Hawes Robinson, Ark. Warren 
George Hayden Sackett Watson 


So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment passed over. 

The LecIsLATive CLerK. On page 59, line 21, “ Ferrocerium 
and all other cerium alloys,” the committee proposes to strike 
out “$2 per pound” and insert “$1 per pound,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


(p) Ferrocerium and all other cerium alloys, $1 per pound and 25 
per cent ad valorem, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The LecisLAtivp CLERK. The next amendment passed over is 
on page 69, lines 8 and 9—. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the clerk has passed one amend- 
ment, I think, on lines 21 and 22. That was passed over at the 
request of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener]. We have 
acted upon the one on line 20. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What page? 

Mr. SMOOT. Page 59. We have just acted upon cerium 
metal. The next one that was passed by was “ ferrocerium and 
all other cerium alloys,” where the committee proposed to strik¢ 
out “$2” and insert “ $1.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair is advised that that has been agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was agreed to, but the Senator from New 
Jersey asked that it go over. If the Recorp shows it, that is 
all I care about. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment passed over. 

The LeeisLative CierkK. On page 69, lines 8 and 9, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “or platinum” and insert “ platinum, tung- 
sten, or molybdenum.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The LecisLaTivE CLERK. In line 21, the same amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The LeeisLative CLERK. On page 70, after line 3, the com- 
mittee proposes to insert the following: 


(b) Ingots, shot, bars, sheets, wire, or other forms, not specially pro- 
vided for, or scrap, containing more than 50 per cent of tungsten, 
tunesten carbide, molybdenum, or molybdenum carbide, or combinations 
theroof, 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of 
the Senator from Utah the effect of that amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. This was passed over on account of the tung- 
sten provisions. Now that they have been agreed to, it seems to 
me that this ought to be agreed to as well. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is that for the purpose of providing a com- 
pensatory duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is an increase over the paragraph as passed 
by the House, but it is a decrease from the present law. The 
act of 1922, paragraph 302, carries a duty of 60 cents a pound 
and 25 per cent ad valorem. The Senate committee takes out 
the 50 cents a pound and makes it 60 per cent ad valorem. 
Molybdenum, in paragraph 302, under existing law is dutiable 
at 50 cents a pound and 15 per cent ad valorem, whereas the 
con'mittee amendment is 60 per cent ad valorem, which is a 
decrease; and it is so with the wire or strips. Under para- 
graph 816 of the present law, that was dutiable at 25 per cent 
ad valorem, but there is an increase in value. Other forms 
were found in paragraph 399; so, taken as a whole, it is a 
decrease from existing law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the average ad valorem equiva- 
lent of 50 cents a pound and 15 per cent ad valorem as com- 
pared to 60? 

Mr. SMOOT. Fifteen per cent ad valorem plus 50 cents a 
pound is equivalent to 85.81 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that, in effect, this is a reduction from 
821% per cent to 60 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I find that for the year 1928 the actual 
computed ad valorem rate was 85.81 per cent; so that it is an 
increase, 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that this is an increase from 35 to 60 
per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. That, however, is on molybdenum ingots 
or scrap; not on the others, 

Mr. BARKLEY. What about bars, sheets, wire, and other 
forms? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will notice, there were very 
small imports of that particular item. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. That is one reason why I do not see 
why there should be a 60 per cent duty on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose the object of the committee, and 
what the department itself wanted, was to get all these items 
under one paragraph rather than to have them scattered in 
different parts of the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If that is the only object, they ought to be 
put together at the same rate they have been bearing, and not 
increased nearly 100 per cent. If the only object is to simplify 
administration, and get all these ingot products in one para- 
graph, the committee ought to be willing to do it at the rate 
they have been bearing. 

Mr. SMOOT. The most important part of the whole para- 
graph is the tungsten ingots and scrap. That is a decrease. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. I thought the Senator said that was 
an increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is a big decrease. The present law 
is 60 cents per pound plus 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is that in ad valorem terms, taking 
the two together? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 25 per cent of the value. The duty under 
the present act is 158.16 per cent. The committee has reduced 
that to 60 per cent ad valorem, or a reduction of nearly 100 per 
cent. That is, the great bulk of the items in that amendment; 
and, taking it as a whole, it is a great decrease all along the 
line, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not going to insist on voting against 
this amendment; but if later, on further investigation, it seems 
that it ought to be changed, I will reserve the right to offer an 
amendment when the bill gets into the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be all right. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment found on page 70, line 4. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
chairman of the committee to page 71, paragraph 319. I had 
an amendment pending to this paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will have to be presented as an individual 
amendment after the committee amendments have been acted 
upon. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am rising for the purpose 
of asking a reconsideration of the vote by which the amend- 
ment in that paragraph was passed on in my absence. The 
committee amendment, I understand, was agreed to, but had I 
been here, my amendment would have been in order, would 
it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. On page 72, line 7, to strike out the figures 
“50” and insert in lieu thereof “15,” so that it would read “15 
per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the rate of 50 per cent was 
agreed to on November 7. 

Mr. COPELAND. I know that, and I am asking for a re- 
consideration of the vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why not reserve the right to offer an amend- 
ment in the Senate, and let us go along with the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator would have the 
right to offer an amendment in the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is some justification for the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Utah, because I notice from the debate, 
participated in largely by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
REED], who appears to be absent at this moment, that he was 
the one who made the argument in favor of this increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Pennsylvania was in the 
Chamber a few moments ago. I hope the Senator will reserve 
the right to offer the amendment when the bill reaches the 
Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to call attention to the fact that 
the present rate on this commodity is 25 per cent, and I can see 
no justification whatever for an increase from 25 per cent to 40 
per cent, aS proposed by the House, and now to 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator was misinformed when he 
was told that the rate was 25 per cent. It is true that the 
House collected all of the items that fell under this classifica- 
tion and put them in at 40 per cent. Many of the items that 
fall in this paragraph are to-day carrying 40 per cent, some of 
them 35, and a few of them, just as the Senator says, 25 per 
cent; but the bulk of them have been assessed at duties, under 
existing law, averaging from 35 ta 40 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the very first item in para- 
graph (b) on page 71 is “ autoclaves.” Autoclaves are the great 
cylinders that are used in the hospitals for the sterilization of 
surgical dressings. Unquestionably by the use of this system 
of sterilization the mortality rate in surgical operations has 
been tremendously decreased. Many of these articles come from 
abroad, where there has been a specialization in the production 
of this class of goods. I can not for the life of me see why, for 
the benefit of one concern which is making a tremendous profit 
in the United States, we should deprive the hospitals and others 
interested of buying these autoclaves at a lower price. 

I am perfectly clear that the most we should do is to agree to 
what the House proposed, and certainly there is no justification 
on the part of the Senate in making an increase to 50 per cent. 
That is the way I feel about the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that this is qualified. It reads: 


If over 20 inches at the largest inside diameter * * *® 
ing metal walls 1% inches or more in thickness. 


That is the qualification. 

The autoclaves of which the Senator speaks, the small ones, 
are to-day bearing a rate of 40 per cent. There are many kinds, 
We state exactly here under just what rate they fall. 

If we had not put in the words “if over 20 inches at the 
largest inside diameter, exclusive of nonmetallic lining,” the 
Senator's criticism would be absolutely justified. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rexp] is not here, and a con- 
cern in his State is materially interested in this matter, I am 
satisfied to let it go over, with the understanding, of course, that 
I shall have the right in due time to present an amendment of 
my own in regard to the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is understood. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am thoroughly convinced that if there is 
any place where we are not justified in making an increase in 
the tariff, it is on this particular item. 


and hav- 
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Mr. SMOOT.. If we had not specifically made the qualifica- 
tion to which I have referred, the Senator would be absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in order to straighten this 
out, I think the Senator would be in order in moving to recon- 
sider the vote where a committee anrendment has been adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A motion to reconsider would 
be in order, but the Senator has an equal right to present his 
amendment when the bill reaches the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I say to my friend the Senator from 
Florida that I am satisfied to let the matter go over, and to 
take it up at a later date. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to offer two amend- 
ments, striking out the House provision and the Senate amend- 
ment in sections 367 and 368, dealing with the watch and clock 
schedule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendnrents will be re- 
ceived and printed, and lie on the table. The clerk will state 
the next amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the amendment on line 6 been agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That has been agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 76, line 13, where the 
committee proposed to strike out the words, “ upholsterers’ 
nails, chair glides, and thumb tacks, of two or more pieces of 
iron or steel, finished or unfinished, 3 cents per pound,” and to 
insert “upholstery nails, chair glides, thumb tacks, and draw- 
ing pins, with heads assembled to shanks, whether finished or 
unfinished, made wholly or in part of iron or steel or other base 
nretal, 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was on page 76, line 25, where the com- 
mittee proposed to insert the words “staples, in strip form, for 
use in paper fasteners or stapling machines, 40 cents per 
pound.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to have some expla- 
nation of that amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The duty in the present law is six-tenths of a 
cent per pound. The House made no change in that provision. 
The Senate conrmittee fixed the rate at 40 cents per pound, 
which is equivalent to 56 per cent ad valorem. 

Staples for stapling machines, dutiable in the act of 1922 and 
in H. R. 2667, as staples n. s. p. f., are specifically provided 
for by the Senate committee. The duty is increased from six- 
tenths of a cent to 40 cents per pound. 

Production and imports are substantial. Imported staples 
are sold in the United States markets at less than one-half of 
the price of domestic staples. The proposed duty of 40 cents 
per pound, equivalent to about 56 per cent ad valorem, would 
still allow the foreign staples to be sold in the American market 
at about 25 per cent below the prices of the comparable domestic 
product. That is the reason why the change was nrade. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a considerable increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is, from six-tenths of 1 cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. From six-tenths of a cent to 40 cents per 
pound. In other words, it is increasing the duty on this article 
about 10,000 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Whatever the percentage of increase is, the 
question is, Is it necessary? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is almost equivalent to taking it from the 
free list and putting a 56 per cent duty on it. I do not think we 
ought to agree to the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator desire to change the 40 cents? 
The Senator does not want the duty to stay as it is, at six- 
tenths of a cent? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think an increase of a thousand per cent 
would be sufficient, and that is about what it would be if it 
were made 10 cents instead of 40. I offer an amendment to 
substitute 10 cents in lieu of 40. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Ten cents a pound? 

Mr. BARKLEY. ‘Ten cents a pound, instead of 40. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, while I was looking at the 
item on page 77, I understand the Senate agreed to the amend- 
ment in lines 13 to 19 on page 76. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to inquire of the Senator from Utah 
whether that does not involve a considerable increase on nails 
and spikes. 


The Senate did agree to that 
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Mr. SMOOT. The rate on upholstery nails was increased 
from 20 per cent to 40 per cent. The rate on chair glides was 
not increased. The rate in the present law is 40 per cent, and 
it is made 40 per cent. The rate on thumb tacks and drawing 
pins is 0.6 of a cent per pound. That is equal to 4.6 per 
cent ad valorem, and the House increased that to 23 per cent ad 
valorem, and the Senate committee increased it to 40 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the new language there we find grouped 
a lot of articles that are similar in nature, so as to provide 
large increases on some of them, leaving some of them at the 
rates in the present law, so that it is difficult to determine the 
net result. I am not convinced that there should be this enor- 
mous increase up to 40 per cent on these upholstery nails, They 
are of course an article universally used in the manufacture of 
furniture and the repair of furniture. I can not see where there 
is any justification for that increase. 

I ask for a reconsideration of the vote by which that amend- 
ment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the request of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Barkley Goldsborough Norbeck Stephens 
Borah Hale Norris Swanson 
Bratton Harris Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Harrison Overman ‘Thomas, Okla, 
Brookhart Hatfield Patterson Townsend 
Broussard Hebert Phipps Trammell 
Capper Heflin Ransdell Tydings 
Connally Howell Reed Vandenberg 
Copeland Johnson Robinson, Ind. Wagner 
Couzens Jones Sackett Walcott 
Deneen Kean Sheppard Walsh, Mont, 
Dill Kendrick Shortridge Waterman 
Fletcher Keyes Simmons Wheeler 
Frazier La Follette Smoot 

George McKellar Steck 

Glass McNary Steiwer 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is on 
the motion of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BarKLrey] to 
reconsider the vote by which the amendment of the committee, 
on page 76, line 13, was agreed to. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee on page 76, line 18, which 
will be stated. 

The LecistaTive CLERK. On page 76, paragraph 331, in line 
13, the committee proposes to strike out the following: 


Upholsterers’ nails, chair glides, and thumb tacks of two or more 
pieces of iron or steel, finished or unfinished, 3 cents per pound. 


And to insert: 


Upholstery nails, chair glides, thumb tacks, and drawing pins with 
heads assembled to shanks, whether finished or unfinished, made wholly 
or in part of iron or steel or other base metal, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I simply wish to state that 
the amendment involves an increase above the House rate of 23 
per cent to the rate proposed by the Senate Finance Committee 
of 40 per cent, and it ought not to be agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator explain the 
amendment so that we may know what it is about? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It involves cut nails and cut spikes, up- 
holstery nails, chair glides, thumb tacks, and so forth, which 
are all mentioned in an amendment, some of which bear a 
specific rate, some of which are increased by the House, and 
some of which are left by the House as the present law pro- 
vides ; but taken as a whole and on the average the House pro- 
vision is equal to 23 per cent ad valorem duty and the Senate 
committee has raised it to 40 per cent. We want to defeat the 
amendment raising the rate to 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment on page 76, line 13. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment passed 
over will be stated. 

The Legisiative CLERK. The next amendment passed over is 
on page 83, line 10, where the committee proposes to strike out 
“40 per cent” and insert in lieu thereof “30 per cent,” so as 
to read: 


All the foregoing, and parts thereof, finished or unfinished, wholly 
or in chief value of metal, and not specially provided for, 30 per cent 
ad valorem. 


Mr. BARKLEY. That amendment was passed over with the 
paragraphs relating to clocks and watches. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it was passed over to be considered at 
the same time other amendments relating to clocks and watches 
are considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be passed 
over and the clerk will state the next amendment passed over. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 106, line 13, the committee 
proposes to strike out “40 per cent” and insert in lieu thereof 
“35 per cent,” so as to read: 


All other textile machinery, finished or unfinished, not specially pro- 
vided for, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Moses] and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Brne- 
HAM] asked that the amendment should be passed over. I 
ask now that the amendment be agreed to with the distinct un- 
derstanding that if the Senator from New Hampshire or the 
Senator from Connecticut on to-morrow desire to bring it up 
again and have the action reconsidered, they shall have that 
privilege. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment on page 106, line 13. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to 
paragraph 864, relating to bells. I was out of the Chamber 
when that paragraph was reached and apparently the amend- 
ment was agreed to. It relates to bells, except church bells and 
carillons, and fixes a duty of 70 per cent ad valorem. I think 
that is an exorbitant duty. I do not feel that the amendment 
should have been agreed to. The present duty is 40 per cent 
and it is raised on bells of all kinds, except church bells and 
earillons, to 70 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can reserve the right to have a 
vote on it in the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I shall do that. 
eration of it at the present time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator 
from Florida that the other day when that item came up the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and I were conferring about some 
other matter, and it went through without any discussion. I 
think a request to reconsider it when we get into the Senate 
will not be objected to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I shall reserve that right and expect to 
raise the question at that time, because I think the duty is too 
high. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
amendment passed over. 

The LeGIsLaTIveE CLERK. On page 108, line 3, paragraph 376, 
the committee proposes to strike out the following: 


Par. 376. Antimony, as regulus or metal, 2 cents per pound; needle 
or liquated antimony, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 


And to insert: 


Par. 376. (a) Antimony, as regulus or metal, of whatever grade, shall 
be subject to duty as follows: 

Four cents per pound, if the price is not over 7 cents per pound; 

Three and one-half cents per pound, if the price is over 7 cents and 
not over 8 cents per pound; 

Three cents per pound, if the price is over 8 cents and not over 9 
cents per pound ; 

Two and one-half cents per pound, if the price is over 9 cents and 
not over 10 cents per pound; 

Two cents per pound, if the price is over 10 cents and not over 11 
cents per pound; 

One and one-half cents per pound, if the price is over 11 cents and 
not over 12 cents per pound; 

One cent per pound, if the price is over 12 cents and not over 13 
cents per pound; 

One-half cent per pound, if the price is over 13 cents and not over 
14 cents per pound; 

If the price is over 14 cents per pound such antimony shall be exempt 
from duty. 

(b) For the purposes of subparagraph (a) “ price” means the whole- 
sale price (averaged for a period of one week) of ordinary brands 
(whether domestic or imported) in the New York market as shown by 
the last quotation (given in a recognized weekly trade journal to be 
designated from time to time by the Secretary of the Treasury) prior to 
the date of arrival of the imported antimony in the United States. 

(c) Needle or liquated antimony, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, there is on the clerk’s desk 
an amendment which I have offered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is to strike out the committee amend- 
ment and insert. 


I will not ask reconsid- 


The clerk will state the next 
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Mr. COUZENS. Let the Senator’s amendment be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The Cuier CrerK. The Senator from Texas offers the follow- 
ing amendment: 

On page 108, in the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
committee amendment, strike out lines 6 to 25, inclusive, and 
insert: 

Par. 376. (a) Antimony, as regulus or metal, of whatever grade, and 
the antimony content of all alloys containing lead and more than 1 per 
cent of antimony (whether or not dutiable under par. 393), shall be 
subject to duty as follows: 

Four cents per pound if the price is not over 1044 cents per pound. 

An amount equal to the difference between the price and 14% cents 
if the price is over 1014 cents and less than 14%4 cents per pound. 

If the price is 14% cents per pound or over, such antimony shall be 
exempt from duty. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Texas to the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, this is an amendment 
offered to change the application of the sliding scale as pro- 
posed by the Committee on Finance to paragraph 376. If 
agreed to, it would not change the basic rate of duty as pro- 
vided by the committee, but would change the points at which 
the sliding scale would operate. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I understood from the reading of the Sena- 
tor’s amendment at the desk, it proposes an increase over the 
rates provided by the committee. I have not seen a copy of the 
amendment, however. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator that the maxi- 
mum rate as carried in the amendment is the same as that 
reported by the Committee on Finance, being 4 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the lower rates are proposed to be 
greatly increased by the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The effect of the amendment, of course, if 
agreed to, will be to increase the effective rates as reported by 
the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I understood from the reading of 
the amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is correct. 

Mr. President, the industry of producing antimony is not one 
which is going out of business unless the amendment which I 
have offered shall be adopted, for it is already out of business. 
The United States produces no antimony. It does produce 
antimonial lead. Prior to the World War we did have an 
antimony smelting business in the United States. I under- 
stand there were about five such plants, some of which were in 
New Jersey, but I do not know the locations of the others. 
However, on account of the low price prevailing before and 
during the World War my information is that those smelting 
plants went out of business. 

The act of 1913 carried an ad valorem rate of 10 per cent. 
In 1922 a flat 2-cent specific duty was provided on antimony, as 
regulus or metal. The purpose of that duty, of course, was to 
stimulate smelting in the United States, for the ore is on the free 
list. If that were the purpose of the act of 1922, it has miserably 
failed, because it has not created a smelting business in the 
United States but has simply compelled the consumers of anti- 
mony to pay 2 cents per pound more for their metal. It seems 
to me that if the purpose is to stimulate local production the duty 
ought to be fixed at a rate which will accomplish that purpose, 
or it ought to be entirely removed if we are to follow the pro- 
tective theory. Of course, it is a revenue producer, but that is 
not the principle that is running through the pending bill. 

China produces the overwhelming mass of antimony which is 
produced in the world. Of course, China’s costs of production 
are cheap. I can not argue that. China stands out among the 
other nations of the world as being a country of cheap produc- 
tion. 

During the period from 1923 to 1928 the price of antimony 
averaged 121%4 cents per pound duty paid in the United States. 
The sliding seale provided by the Finance Committee would al- 
low a duty of only 1 cent on an average price of 121% cents duty 
paid at New York. If Senators will read subsection (b) of 
paragraph 376 they will see that it fixes the price at New York 
duty paid. If subparagraph (b) provided for the foreign valua- 
tion, the rates carried in the bill would be sufficient, but, in order 
to arrive at the valuation under subparagraph (b), the rate of 
duty must be subtracted from the price as fixed by that sub- 
paragraph. 

My interest in this measure primarily is because of the fact 
that antimony is now produced in Mexico, and it is proposed, in 
the event a satisfactory duty shall be secured, to establish a 
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smelting plant along the Mexican border, presumably in my 
State. It is immaterial whether it shall be located in Texas, 
Arizona, or New Mexico, but, since there is no domestic pro- 
duction, few have been directly interested in presenting the 
matter to the Senate. I believe it is one which is worthy of the 
consideration if our purpose is to provide a domestic smelting 
industry. 

I hold in my hand a publication, being Bulletin No, 624, De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, dealing with the subject of the marketing of antimony. 

This pamphlet sets forth the price history and uses of this 
metal as well as the fact that China dominates the world mar- 
ket. There has been a movement in China to control this mar- 
ket through the organization of cartels. As a result there have 
been violent price fluctuations. In 1926 the average price was 
15.9 cents, and over the period 1923 to 1928 the price ranged as 
high as 25 cents per pound. 

Under the amendment which I have offered there would be no 
duty whatever on antimony metal when the delivered price duty 
paid in New York was 14% cents. That duty would rise as the 
price declined until it reached 10% cents, at which point there 
would be a flat duty of 4 cents a pound. 

It has been estimated by those interested in this matter that 
the differential between the cost of production in the United 
States and China is 4 cents. It has been suggested that in the 
United States antimony can be smelted at 9.7 cents per pound, 
whereas in China it can be profitably smelted at 5.7 cents per 
pound. So in order to avoid the violent fluctuations of price and 
yet fix a differential at which the American industry can com- 
pete with China, it has been proposed to submit this sliding 
scale in substitution for the sliding scale of the committee. 

The committee seems to have realized the evil of wide fluc- 
tuations, because it has adopted in this particular paragraph 
the theory of a sliding scale. Those who are interested in this 
matter are somewhat indifferent as to whether a sliding scale 
is adopted or a flat 4-cent specific duty is provided; but since 
the committee has adopted the sliding-scale theory, I offer this 
amendment as carrying out their idea. 

At 12% cents per pound the average for the past six years, 
the duty will be only 2 cents per pound. The present duty is 
2 cents per pound. So it is submitted that in its entirety this 
rate will be only slightly more burdensome than the present 
duty, whereas its adoption will afford an opportunity for the 
development in the United States of the smelting business 
through the use of ores from Mexico and probably from South 
American countries. I submit the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Texas to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Texas what was done about antimony oxide in paragraph 
8? The appeal which I get with reference to this matter is 
that if there is an increase of duty on the metal there should be 
an increased duty on the oxide. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator that the oxide 
has been placed on the same basis as the metal. An amend- 
ment was offered providing that oxide should carry the same 
rate as the antimony regulus or metal. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, I am much impressed by 
what the Senator from Texas has said. If there is a prospect of 
developing in his State an antimony smelting industry of course 
we want to assist; but I have communications from various 
concerns in my State which make batteries and which are very 
much agitated about the idea of an increase in the duty. They 
now are importing this commodity. One firm says it brought 
in 250 tons from China last year and that if the rate of duty 
on this mineral shall be increased it will materially increase 
the cost of batteries. 

I think the Senator from Texas ought to make answer to 
that suggestion, if there is an answer. If this amendment 
means that the cost of antimony is going to be materially in- 
creased by the tariff, what effect is it going to have upon the 
making of batteries which are now used in every home and by 
practically every individual in the United States? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I thought the Senator had finished. 

Mr, COPELAND. I was hoping that the Senator from Texas 
would first answer my question. 

Mr. REED. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. REED. The Senator stated that the imports of anti- 
As a 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Who made that statement? 

Mr. REED. I understood the Senator from New York to 
have made it, 

Mr. COPELAND. I said that my correspondent made the 
statement that his firm had imported that quantity. 

Mr, REED. As a matter of fact the imports of antimony 
from China last year was 7,278 tons. 

Mr. COPELAND. One firm, I may say to the Senator, the 
Nassau Smelting & Refining Works, states in its letter that it 
purchased 250 tons during 1928. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not think that the amend- 
ment recommended by the committee can be complained of on the 
score that it raises the duty. It was not the intention of the 
committee to do that, but we found a peculiar problem with 
respect to antimony that I think may justify a word of 
explanation. 

Most of the antimony of the world comes from China and, of 
course, is produced there at a very low cost; but the trouble is not 
so much the low cost of production as the way in which the price 
is juggled by the Chinese. Every time there is a disturbance in 
China, of course that interferes with the regularity of the flow 
of the metal to the rest of the world, Every time the demand 
for antimony rises a little bit in other countries, that is taken 
advantage of by the Chinese who control the output of antimony, 
and they put up their prices scandalously. The price of anti- 
mony in the last 15 years in the United States has fluctuated all 
the way from 44% cents up to 45 cents a pound. There is no cor- 
responding fluctuation that I know of in the whole list of metals 
which we are compelled to use. It is necessary to have anti- 
mony for use in type metal, in storage batteries, and in the 
alloy that goes into the bullets that are put in shrapnel, for 
example. It also has quite a number of other uses. 

We do not produce any: pure antimony in the United States. 
We recover some in the form of antimonial lead and some from 
scrap, but our total production only runs about half the amount 
we need each year. What the committee wants to do, if it can, 
is to protect the people of the United States against these ex- 
cessive fluctuations. If antimony is selling down at 4% cents 
per pound, as it did here a few years ago, obviously nobody in 
the United States can produce it, either in the form of anti- 
monial lead or otherwise, at anything like that cost, and a large 
duty is deserved. That is why we put the high duty of 4 cents 
a pound on antimony selling at less than 7 cents in New York; 
but when the price rises to anything like 44 cents, as it has 
done 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator 
York price of 7 cents includes the duty? 

Mr. REED. Of course. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And that, as a matter of fact, the real 
price at foreign value is much less? 

Mr. REED. Actually, in 1921, the New York price, including 
duty, was 4.13 cents. That is f. 0. b. New York. Chinese anti- 
mony in June, 1922, was quoted at 4.13 cents; and, when it is so 
quoted, the Chinaman is only getting something less than 2 
cents for his metal. It is utterly impossible for us to compete 
here, and a high duty is deserved. When the price gets up to 
45 cents, however, the Chinese antimony is selling at four times 
what it costs to produce American antimony. There is no war- 
rant whatsoever for any duty under those circumstances. 

Under the law of 1922 the duty was a flat 2 cents. It was not 
enough when the price was low. It was entirely unnecessary 
when the price was high. If Chinese antimony gets up above 15 
cents, nobody in the United States needs any protection; but 
when Chinese antimony gets down to 4 cents, the protection is 
very much needed. 

Let me give some of the typical changes in price. It was 
during the war time that the price got up to 45 cents, and of 
course the low point came in 1922, as I have said; but then, 
after things were stabilized, look at these contrasts, for ex- 
ample : 

In July, 1924, Chinese antimony was selling in New York at 
8.47 cents a pound. By the following February, a little over six 
months later, it had jumped to 19% cents. In other words, 
from less than 814 cents it had gone to almost 20 cents. You 
ean not conduct business in reliance on any such market as 
that. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator explain the 
difference between his contention and that of the Senator from 
Texas, so that we can understand the specific differences in the 
two propositions? 

Mr. REED. That is just what I am coming to, 
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The committee takes 10 cents as a reasonable price, and con- 
tinues the present duty at 2 cents when the price is at 10 cents. 
That is about the price at the present moment, I am told. It 
was the price on the first of this year. I do not know what the 
fluctuation may have been in the last few weeks; but it is about 
the present-day price, and we continue the present duty on it. 
The Senator from Texas would double the present duty at the 
present price, and put on a 4cent duty. His sliding scale is 
based on the assumption that 1414 cents a pound is the normal 
price, and his sliding scale would have the effect of pegging the 
price at 14% cents. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. Just a minute. The reason why I say that is 
that he puts on a duty of 4 cents when the price is anything less 
than 10% cents; and after the price gets over 1044 cents, then, 
according to his amendment, the duty is equal to the difference 
between 1014 and 14% cents. Is not that correct? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should like to say to the Senator that 
he is in error. I thought that would be the effect of it when I 
first examined the matter; but now, when the price in New 
York is 10% cents, that means that the antimony is coming in 
at 6% cents. Four cents of that is duty. When antimony is 
selling at 1244 cents in New York, it would then bear the differ- 
ence between 12% and 1414, which would be 2 cents duty. 

Mr. REED. Of course; and the prices in the committee's 
amendment include duty, too. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I understand. 

Mr. REED. At 10 cents, we put on a duty of 2 cents. 

Mr. CONNALLY. ‘But the Senator is in error in saying that 
it pegs the price at 15 cents. 

Mr. REED. That is an expression of opinion, and I think 
that will be the effect. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thought so, too, at first, when I glanced 
at it. When antimony is selling in New York at 10% cents, it 
bears 4 cents duty. That means that the foreign antimony is 
selling at 6% cents, and comes into the market and pays the 
4-cent duty, which makes it 10144; and that does not peg it at 
15 cents. It does not peg it at any price. The rate that the 
committee has fixed, at the price of 1244 cents, is a tariff of 
only 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. REED. That is right. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And the average price of antimony for the 
past six years has been around 12% cents. It has been bearing 
a duty of 2 cents on that sort of a basis; and the committee’s 
proposal will be actually a reduction in the effective rate as 
earried in existing law. 

Mr. REED. Is not this, in substance, the effect—that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Texas will double the 
duty proposed by the committee? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No, sir. I will say to the Senator that if 
he will figure it out, which I have done at some length, he will 
find that the average of rates provided in my amendment will 
fix the duty at 214 cents, as against 2 cents flat now provided 
by law. 

Mr. REED. And as against 1 cent flat provided by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. REED. Is that right? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is right. No, Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. Wait a minute. Then the Senator would put on 
a duty of 2144 cents at what he says is the average price for anti- 
mony, whereas the committee amendment would put on a duty 
of 1 cent. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is right; and the reason why I say 
it will reduce the price is because during the past six years, with 
an average price of 12% cents, it has borne a 2-cent flat duty; 
and if the committee now fixes that average at 1 cent, it is per- 
fectly apparent that the action of the committee is a reduction 
of the protection carried in existing law. 

Mr. REED. The committee is advised by the Tariff Com- 
mission that the effect of these rates as applied to monthly and 
total imports in 1928 is to raise the average rate from 2 cents 
to 2% cents. That is what the Tariff Commission says will be 
the effect of our amendment. If that is true of our amendment, 
the effect of the amendment offered by the Senator from Texas 
will be to double that, or to make it about 4 cents. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Texas is 
recognized. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I desire to inquire of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania if he thinks it is quite fair arbitrarily 
to take 1928 prices when, as a matter of fact, by his own state- 
ment, prices have varied and fluctuations have varied over a 
great range during the past six to seven years? 
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Mr. REED. Oh, that is true. I said a while ago that there 
is no metal in the whole list of which the prices fluctuate so 
wildly as they do with antimony; and that is why we thought a 
sliding scale was indicated. It is necessary. I see that the 
Senator’s amendment provides for one, too. The only question 
between us is, What is a reasonable duty to put on? I say that 
when the price of antimony gets up around 12% and 13 cents, 
the necessity for protection disappears. 

Mr. CONNALLY. My amendment provides that it goes off at 
14% cents. 

Mr. REED. It provides that it goes off at 14% cents, just 
as ours provides that it goes off at 14 cents; but I think the 
Senator provides too much duty around the medium range, the 
middle ground. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Just a word, and I am through. 

I want to suggest, in reply to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, that it seems to me that it is unfair to take the prices 
for 1928 alone and use those prices as a basis for fixing the 
rates. Why would it not be much fairer to take all of the years 
since 1922, when the present rate became effective, and average 
those years? 

The Senator himself has already suggested that because of 
the manipulation in China, because of artificial influences, these 
fluctuations take place. May it not be possible that on account 
of those influences the prices in 1928 were artificially affected? 
Would it not be fairer to take the prices from 1923 to 1928, 
which have averaged about 12% cents? On the basis of that 
average the duties provided in my amendment average 214 
cents, as against 2 cents provided by the existing law. 

Mr. REED. Does the Senator think that is fair? If you 
take the last five years, it is true that the prices average around 
12% cents; but if you take the previous five years there was 
not one instant of the whole five years when the price got up 
as high as 10 cents. The average would be about 7 cents. 

Mr. CONNALLY. One of the reasons for that was because of 
the change of duty in 1922. Prior to 1922 there was a duty of 
only 10 per cent ad valorem. I take the years 1923 to 1928 
because they are illustrative of the present act and its operation. 

Why did they put on 2 cents in 1923? Why, they put on 
an additional tariff in 1923 because they professed to want to 
stimulate a smelting industry in the United States. Otherwise, 
there is no excuse for charging the consumer 2 cents a pound 
additional. Hasit done it? There has not been started a single 
smelting plant under the 2-cent rate. Now the committee pro- 
poses, by the adoption of this sliding scale, to reduce the effec- 
tive rate as carried in existing law. So far as I am concerned, 
I prefer the flat 2-cent rate, speaking from the standpoint of 
those who are interested in antimony, rather than a sliding 
scale that slides the wrong way. 

Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CorELAND], of course if the producers of antimony get more 
money for their antimony the consumer is going to pay some 
slight increase. I am not one of those who try to make people 
believe that you can give the producer more and charge the 
consumer less. We all know that that is buncombe. Of course, 
it will cost slightly more; but I believe that the increased ad- 
vantage to the consumer from a stabilization of the price which 
he will receive, by insuring protection against violent fluctua- 
tions, the protection which he will secure by providing here at 
home an industry which can compete with the Chinese industry 
and thereby prevent the. artificial manipulations of the market 
suggested by the Senator from Pennsylvania by Chinese cartels, 
will more than offset whatever incidental additional expense it 
will cause at times, now and then. 

Mr. President, I submit this further suggestion: I hold in my 
hand the volume of metal statistics as to the violent fluctuations 
in the prices of antimony. 

In 1911 it sold at 9.12 cents. 

In 1915 it went as high as 40 cents a pound. 

In 1916 it sold as high as 45 cents a pound. 

In 1917 it sold as high as 36 cents a pound. 

Those were not averages for those years. Those were the 
high points. In 1917, for instance, it varied from 36 cents to 
20 cents, showing an artificial stimulation. But since 1923, the 
date upon which the present tariff law went into effect, the 
average price in New York, duty paid, has been about 1214 cents. 
The effect of my amendment is to undertake to stabilize the 
price around 11.7 cents, which would be approximately 12 cents. 
On that basis the tariff will be about 2 cents a pound on the 
average instead of 2 cents flat as provided by existing law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] to the amendment proposed by the committee found on 
page 108, paragraph 376. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do not care to take the 
Senate’s time on this item, but it seems to me that the situation 
ought to be submitted to the Senate for its consideration and 
that the Senate should be given a little information in addition 
to what has already been stated by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The present duty on this article is 2 cents.straight per pound. 
We produce none of it in the United States, although we recover 
a portion of antimony from antimony lead. But even with that 
we are unable to produce more than one-twelfth of our demand, 
so that we have to bring in the rest of it from foreign countries. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit an 
interruption, we produce about half of what we need. 

Mr. CONNALLY. About 40 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Between 40 and 50 per cent. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Tariff Commission says we produce 
about 40 per cent of antimony lead. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Kentucky ask that the 
amendment go over? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I am not asking that it go over. But 
inasmuch as we are unable to produce antimony from the anti- 
mony ore, and can only recover it from lead ores or antimonial 
lead, and inasmuch as we are not smelting any of this antimony 
now in the United States, and have not for a number of years, 
and inasmuch as this increase is asked because of the desire of 
somebody to begin smelting in the future, not from American 
ores but, as I understand it, from Mexican ores which they 
desire to import into the United States, the question arises 
whether we are going to fix a tariff so as to allow some Ameri- 
can smelter to import this ore from Mexico rather than from 
China. The ore is being imported, as I understand it, from 
Mexico and is being smelted in the United States. Am I correct 
about that? 

Mr. REED. I believe that is so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under this sliding-scale arrangement, you 
are penalizing the American people in proportion to the drop in 
the price of the imported article. Inasmuch as there are at 
present no American ores that compete with the antimony that 
comes from China, which is almost 95 per cent pure, the ques- 
tion that confronts me is whether we are justified in fixing a 
4-cent rate on this metal based upon a low price which the 
American people may enjoy on account of the fall in the price 
of the imported article which does not come in competition with 
any natural antimony produced in the United States; and, also, 
whether we are justified in taking the weekly price list as 
quoted in some New York trade journal as a basis for fixing a 
tariff rate on this article. 

I am not convinced myself that this amendment ought to be 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Dves the Senator desire to have it go over? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think the Senator realizes that 
our intentions were perfectly all right in trying to take the duty 
off when the price got up beyond the needed protection, and 
that the only time we want a duty is when the price is low and 
the domestic production needs protection. May I suggest this, 
that we let the amendment go in now and give the Senator 
time to study it further, and if he decides he wants it rejected, 
let him, when amendments come from the floor, or when the 
bill is in the Senate, then nrove to change it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is a part of the amendment to which 
I agree—that is, the part where the present duty on liquidated 
antimony is restored. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure that other Senators would like 
to be heard on this matter. I think the best thing to do is to 
agree to the suggestion offered by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Senator can bring the matter up at any time, 
either while the bill is in Committee of the Whole, or in the 
Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no objection under those circum 
stances. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendnrent. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


SPECULATIVE TRANSACTIONS IN COTTON 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, in accordance with the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Washington, I have made certain 
changes in my resolution, and upon the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. RAnspex1], I have added the words 
“bought and” in the clause “where cotton is sold.” I have 
stricken out one of the whereases on page 4, the second one 
from the top, and I send the resolving part to the desk and ask 
to have it read. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, I 
desire to say that the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSspDELL] asked me to request that the resolution go over if 
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it eanre up when he was out, or that he would prefer to have it 
go to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have talked with that Sena- 
tor. I have made these ameudments in accordance with his 
suggestion, and he now has no objection to the resolution as it 
Stands. 

Mr. JONES. If that is understood with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RaAnspeEtt], I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is the request of the 
Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want the resolving part of the resolution 
reported to the Senate, and I want immediate action on the 
resolution as amended. 

Mr. JONES. Let us have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama make request for present consideration? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
resolution. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution as modified. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the resolution will have to go to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate under the law. We can not give consent to it as 
it stands. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Would not unanimous consent do away with 
the necessity for that reference? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is the law, and that can not be waived 
by unanimous consent. The law provides that a resolution in 
that form must go to the Committee to Andit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. I want the Senator to know 
that I do not bring this up because I object, but it is the law; 
it will have to go to that committee. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If that is the fact, I do not want to weaken 
the resolution by having it passed in a way that would not be 
proper under the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am sure the Chair will uphold me in my 
statement of the law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
Chair is advised that there have been instances where the Senate 
has by unanimous consent waived that requirement, but the 
Chair will hold that it is necessary under the law to send the 
resolution to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate. If the resolution is reported from that 
committee, then request could be made for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask that the resolution be im- 
mediately referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the resolu- 
tion is so referred. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to ask a question 
of the Senator from Alabama. Is the resolution at all like the 
one which was pending last year, introduced by Senator May- 
field, of Texas? Does it cover cottonseed oil? 

Mr. HEFLIN, I have already secured the adoption of a 
resolution to investigate cottonseed-oil mills, 

Mr. SMOOT. The resolution has been referred to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HeEFtin’s resolution (S. Res. 152), as modified, was re- 
ferred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent 
Expenses of the Senate, as follows: 

Whereas the Government report shows that the average price paid 
for American cotton for the last 10 years has been above 21 cents a 
pound; and 

Whereas the world cotton crop in 1928 was 23,000,000 bales and the 
world consumption of cotton for the same year up to August, 1929, was 
25,000,000 bales, showing that the consumption of cotton was running 
far ahead of cotton production; and 

Whereas complaint is being made by cotton farmers, merchants, and 
bankers in the cotton-growing States and by people in other sections 
of the country interested in cotton that something is wrong with the 
cotton market and that the price is being depressed and fixed by purely 
speculative forces, and that cotton is selling not only at unprofitable 
prices but below the cost of production, to the great hurt and injury of 
the cotton producers of the United States; and 

Whereas the price paid each day for cotton in the towns and cities 
and in all the places where cotton is bought and sold in the cotton- 
growing States is the price that is fixed on the cotton exchange where 
speculation in “cotton futures” and not where the sale and delivery 
of actual cotton fixes the price under the law of supply and demand; 
and 

Whereas the advocates of a speculative cotton exchange where un- 
limited quantities of cotton futures can be bought and sold have con- 
tended that such an institution would positively and accurately reflect 
the price of actual cotton justified by the law of supply and demand; 
and 
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Whereas the advocates of such speculative cotton exchanges have 
claimed that they are not and can not be manipulated or controlled by 
influences other than those natural influences produced by the law of 
supply and demand; and 

Whereas Government officials of the United States, the Federal Farm 
Board, whose duty it is to know what amount of American cotton is 
produced, exported, and consumed annually at home and abroad and 
the amount of the carry-over of American cotton at the end of each 
cotton season, have recently declared in a public statement, in view 
of the increased consumption of and the increased demand for Ameri- 
can cotton and cotton goods, the decreased number of bales in the 
carry-over of American cotton for the previous year, and the produc- 
tion of a cotton crop this year not large enough to supply the worid’s 
demand for American cotton, that the price of cotton is too low and 
that the cotton farmer is entitled under the law of supply and demand 
to receive a higher price; and 

Whereas in recent weeks the cotton exchanges where cotton prices 
have been unstable and fluctuation in the price of cotton has been the 
order of the day, the daily press reports on cotton prices have told us 
that the break in the price and the losses sustained by the cotton pro- 
ducers were caused not by the law of supply and demand in the cotton- 
producing and cotton-consuming world but by conditions that existed 
on a stock exchange in New York City; and 

Whereas the cotton exchanges have publicly admitted in their re- 
ports, each day for several days, that the depression of cotton prices 
and the loss to cotton farmers were caused by what took place on an- 
other kind of exchange, the stock exchange in New York City; and 

Whereas the cotton exchanges have in their daily reports practically 
admitted their inability to resist the influences of speculation on the 
stock exchange and in spite of it to reflect and register prices for cotton 
that are justified by the law of supply and demand; and 

Whereas there is no way of telling just how long this “ speculative 
spree” now going on in the New York Stock Exchange will continue 
to the great financial injury of the cotton producers of the United 
States; and 

Whereas American cotton producers are now in the midst of the 
cotton-selling season, and in order that they may market their cotton 
to the best advantage so as to receive prices that will yield them a fair 
profit it is necessary that every influence and agency that is being used 
to hamper and depress the price of cotton be immediately suppressed ; 
and 

Whereas the Federal Farm Board has declared that the present price 
of cotton is low and unprofitable and that all the facts in the cotton 
trade demand and justify higher prices for American cotton; and 

Whereas the cotton exchanges’ daily reports show that it is not the 
law of supply and demand that fixes the price of cotton on the cotton 
exchange, but that it is done by manipulation and by speculation in 
stocks on the stock exchange; and 

Whereas in order to give the Federal Farm Board a fair chance and 
a free hand in preventing fluctuation and in stabilizing cotton prices 
immediately for the purpose of enabling the cotton farmers of the 
United States in the daily sales of their cotton to obtain a price that 
will yield them a profit: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry or a sub- 
committee thereof is hereby authorized and directed to immediately in- 
vestigate all the matters set out in the preamble of this resolution and 
investigate the activities and speculative transactions of the New York, 
New Orleans, and Chicago Cotton Exchanges, and other interests en- 
gaged in any way in the cotton business, and report its findings to the 
Senate on or before December 10, 1929; and said committee is hereby 
directed to make any recommendations in its report to the Senate in 
December that it feels would be helpful in correcting the conditions 
complained of and in obtaining for the cotton producers of the United 
States profitable prices for their cotton. 

Said committee is authorized to send for or subpena persons, books, 
and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a stenographer at a 
cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words to report such hearings, the 
expenses of said investigation to be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate and not to exceed $10,000, 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as I understand it, para- 
graph 385 will be called up Tuesday morning. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is about the only amendment we have left 
in this schedule to consider, and, at the request of the Senator 
from Muryland, I will be compelled to ask that it go over until 
to-morrow morning. That being the case, unless we should go 
back to the chemical schedule, which we ought to do just as soon 
as the amendments to this schedule are completed—and I under- 
stand the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrineHam], who has 
those amendments in charge, will be here to-morrow—it does 
seem to me that there is nothing more that can be done to-day. 


Therefore I move that the Senate take a recess, the recess being, 
under the previous order, until 10 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 12 o’clock and 
55 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, November 12, 1929, at 10 
o'clock a, m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, November 11, 1929 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 





O God, bless our country with all its time-honored institu- 
tions, Establish all our national agencies in truth, in justice, 
in purity, and in fidelity. May every citizen pursue his own 
work that makes for peace and not the things that make for 
division. Bless all efforts which are made to educate our 
people in Christian idealism. O may they go forth to teach 
and to be taught. In all hearts stimulate the word of the 
Master and forbid that they should rest in the outer courts 
of His wonderful teaching. To such who have been spared, to 
such who have been delivered from great affliction, to such 
who have been blest with the tidings of great mercies—to all 
such, our Heavenly Father, give grateful hearts. To-day the 
door of the past is open and we hear the shrieks of war’s toll 
and unspeakable tragedy. O God of wisdom, bless us with 
Thy eternal truth that is still struggling with the darkness— 
that war is un-Christian. Come Thou to all lands. May ignor- 
ance and superstition and false ambitions flee away and may 
all nations come to their liberty, peace, and brotherhood, and 
let the whole earth be regenerated through Him who is the 
wonderful Counselor, the mighty God, the everlasting Father, 
and the Prince of Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, November 7, 
1929, was read and approved. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, Hon. Ropert Ramspeck, the 
newly elected Representative from the fifth district of Georgia, 
is present and desires to take the oath. His credentials are in 
the proper form. 

Mr. CLAGUE. The gentleman from Minnesota, Mr. Paur J. 
Kvate, is also here ready to take the oath. 

Mr. RAmspeck and Mr. Kvatge appeared before the Speaker’s 
rostrum and took the oath of office. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—CLAIM OF CHARLES J. HARRAH 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I inclose herewith a report which the Secretary of State has 
addressed to me in regard to the claim of Charles J. Harrah, an 
American citizen, against the Government of Cuba, growing out 
of the destruction in 1917, by authority of the Cuban Govern- 
ment, of a railroad built and operated by him in the Province 
of Habana. 

It will be noted that an agreement has been concluded with 
the Government of Cuba in accordance with which the claim 
of Mr. Harrah is to be submitted to arbitration. 

I recommend that an appropriation in the amount suggested 
by the Secretary of State be made, in order that the expenses 
which it will be necessary to incur on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in the prosecution of the claim to final 
settlement may be met. 

Hergsert Hooves. 

Tue Wuirte House, October 31, 1929. 


RESIGNATION OF A MEMBER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the follow- 
ing communication, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STaTEs, 
Hovuse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., November 8, 1929. 
Hon. NiIcHOLAS LoNGWORTH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr, SpwHaker: I beg leave to inform you that I have transmitted 
to Hon, Louis L, Emmerson, Governor of Illinois, my resignation as a 
Representative in the Congress of the United States from the twenty- 
fourth district of Illinois, effective November 11, 1929. 

Tuomas 8, WILLIAMS, 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignation will be 
filed. 
There was no objection. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS TO COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the members who were members of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in the Seventieth Congress be elected to membership on 
this committee in the Seventy-first Congress, and that the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] be chairman of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unan- 
imous consent that the members who were members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in the Seventieth Congress be elected 
to membership on that committee in the Seventy-first Congress, 
and that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop] be chairman 
of that committee. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


MEETINGS OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the arrangement by which we have heretofore been meeting 
every three days be continued for another week. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unan- 
imous consent that the arrangement by which we have been 
meeting every three days be continued for another week. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I think it is perfectly apparent that we are not going to have 
an opportunity to act upon the tariff bill. Why should we be 
tied up waiting for the action of the Senate? 

Mr. TILSON. We wish to be in a position to do our duty 
when it is presented to us. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes; I think we should be in a position to 
do our duty whenever we can. 

Mr. TILSON. I can make it two weeks, if the gentleman 
thinks that is perfectly Safe, and the Speaker can e¢all us back 
earlier if necessary. 

Mr. GARNER. I wish the gentleman from Connecticut would 
reiterate the statement he made the last time that we continued 
the arrangement. The statement was then made that there 
would be no important business transacted by the House prior 
to the meeting of the regular session unless the tariff bill were 
sent over by the Senate. Is that the only business that will be 
transacted by the House that the gentleman can conceive of at 
the present moment? 

Mr. TILSON. That is the only business, unless the Speaker 
should call us back in the meantime in case there is something 
important to be done. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I suggest that the gentleman put 
his request in this form: That the arrangement heretofore made 
be continued indefinitely, leaving it to the Speaker to call the 
House by proper notice to meet at some time between now and 
the regular session, if necessary. That would not limit the 
arrangement to one week or two weeks. The arrangement 
would remain in effect under which we are working now, and 
if anything should occur that we do not anticipate making it 
desirable for the House to meet, except in a formal way, the 
Speaker could advise the Members. I would be willing to leave 
the matter to the discretion of the Speaker and the gentleman 
from Connecticut, 

Mr. TILSON. I think we should make it two weeks, with the 
understanding that the Members are not to be called back here 
at the extra session unless in the meanwhile some business 
should develop. Then the Members would not need to come back 
until the regular session. Two weeks will carry it up to within 
one week of the regular meeting time in December. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut this thought. I doubt if it should go over two weeks. 

If the Senate should come to the conclusion that it can not 
pass the tariff bill during the special session, they might want 
to adjourn on the 23d, which is Saturday, and we would not be 
in session on Saturday. Therefore I suggest that we do not 
go over to the 25th, because if the Senate should send over a 
resolution to adjourn on the 23d we would not be here to con- 
sider it, and I therefore suggest that you muke it the 23d 
instead of the 25th. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I would like to suggest the 21st. That 
would be Thursday, and that day would be about 10 days before 
the regular session, and by that time we will probably know 
what is likely to happen, 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I modify my request to make it 
Thursday, the 21st. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Does the gentleman believe it would be nec- 
essary to have a majority present in order to adjourn? 

Mr. TILSON. It might be necessary. We can not tell what 
will happen. Now, Mr. Speaker, I renew my request, modified 
as suggested by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that the arrangement under which the House 
has recently been operating be extended up to and including 
Thursday, November 21. 

Mr. TILSON. Up to November 21, because we might wish to 
do something on that day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, would it be in order for me to address the House at some 
of these short sessions on the subject of the failure of the admin- 
istration to function and the collapse of the Republican Party 
organization? [Laughter.] 

Mr. TILSON. I doubt whether that would be regarded as im- 
portant business. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, under the unanimous-consent request, if favor- 
ably acted upon by the House, would I be precluded from ad- 
dressing the House on a resolution which I intend to introduce, 
providing for an investigation of a certain angle of the tariff 
lobby, particularly with reference to the Rawleigh Tariff 
Bureau? 

Mr. TILSON. I think the gentleman might come in under 
the same terms as the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Henry T. 
Ratney]. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

FARM RELIEF—ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN KNUTSON 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp a radio address delivered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNuTson] during the 
summer. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a radio address delivered by the gentleman from Minnesota 
{[Mr. Knutson]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include a radio talk by 
Congressman HaAroLtp Knutson, of Minnesota, over radio sta- 
tion WCCO, August 12, 1929, upon the subject of farm relief. 

The address is as follows: 


I am deeply appreciative of the opportunity given me by the editors 
sponsoring the Minnesota plan of farm relief to discuss over station 
WCCO the tariff bill now: pending in Congress, and I wish on this 
occasion to commend them for their splendid and effective interest in 
farm legislation. 

It is not as well realized as it should be that diversification in farm- 
ing, as well as in our industries, has resulted from the operation of the 
protective tariff. 

If our farmers raised only those things for which they are “ best 
fitted,” as the theorists advise, our operations would be confined to a 
few major commodities, such as corn, wheat, cotton, and hogs, with 
sheep, beef cattle, and dairying rapidly passing out of the picture, in 
addition to placing us on a world-price basis. Such types of farming 
to which we would be reduced would be of a soil-depleting character 
and would in time make us an unbalanced industrial Nation. 

In practically every branch of animal husbandry we find one or more 
competitors enjoying special advantages. New Zealand and Argentina 
have their December, January, and February pastures for dairy ani- 
mals, which enable those countries to ship their dairy products to this 
country at a time when American production costs are the highest. In 
addition to that advantage they have cheap labor. 

Denmark and Holland likewise have their cheap labor in addition to 
a governmental policy designed to facilitate the export of dairy products. 
South America has its vast pampas of luxurious and dependable feed 
for cattle, while China enjoys the advantage of cheap labor in the 
production of poultry products. So we could go down the line if we 
but had the time. 

Free and easy importations from these countries would fix American 
prices on farm products at much lower levels. This also applies to 
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our rural values and standards of living, hence adequate duties on 
competing imports are absolutely essential. 

The fight for such protective duties is a fight for your home, for 
your freedom, and a future for your children better than the peon’s 
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lot on the plantation farm. Our times still call for devotion to and | 
sacrifice for the standards we have attained which are far in advance | 
of those prevailing in the rest of the world. I only want to remind | 
you that they can easily be lost. | 

In the consideration of tariff legislation we must not forget the 
American toiler, who is by far the best customer for the products of our 
farms. He must be profitably employed if he is to pay such prices for 
our farm products as are necessary to make farming profitable. Let us 
not lose sight of the fundamental and immutable fact that he depends 
for his well-being upon the prosperity of the industry with which he is 
affiliated. We can not have spot protection and general prosperity at 
one and the same time, because agriculture must continue to depend 
upon industry for its market, and industry must in turn depend upon 
agriculture. The two are absolutely dependent upon each other, and 
those who would limit tariff revision to either agriculture or to industry 
evidently fail to give consideration to this fundamental fact, which in 
the past has proven so costly to agriculture. 

From its very inception, the party to which I belong has stood for 
the building up of American standards. Abraham Lincoln believed 
that government of, for, and by the people had to be defended in the 
market place as well as at the polls and on the battle field. He did 
not believe in bringing into direct competition with our own, cheaper 
alien labor or the labor of slaves. He created our great homestead 
policy, so that in one country at least upon the earth, men who till the 
soil could own and manage it. These fundamental farm issues live on 
to-day and will survive so long as we have ambition to lift our stand- 
ards for the common people above those of the rest of the world. 

The present leader of our party measures up to this heritage of 
idealism. The party now responds to the changing world which makes 
protective farm tariffs as important to-day as were industrial tariffs 
to build the home market in Lincoln’s time. The present Hawley bill 
measures up to the traditional defense of the common people—their 
right to employment under American conditions. 

I do not claim that the Hawley tariff is perfect. Neither would I 
go so far as to say that it meets with my unqualified approval. But 
I do state, and without reservation, that it does more for agriculture, 
and especially for the Northwest, than any tariff measure ever passed 
by an American Congress. 

In my talk this evening I shall point out to you some of its good 
features as well as some of its shortcomings as I view them, because I 
want to be perfectly fair in this discussion. 

In the first place, I would have retained on the free list brick, shingles, 
cedar logs, hardwood lumber, and cement. The hearings had before the 
Ways and Means Committee fail to justify the transfer of these items 
from the free to the dutiable list. May I say here that soft lumber, 
such as fir, hemlock, and pine are retained on the free list in the Hawley 
bill, so it is not correct to say that all building materials were taken 
off the free list. I am happy to report that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee has only recently restored shingles and logs to the free list. 

With the great road-building program ahead of us, cement should have 
free entry. The cement industry is highly organized and is fully capable 
of meeting foreign competition without hurt to its employees or to the 
industry itself. 

Had I drawn the Hawley bill I would have placed a higher duty on 
casein and on blackstrap molasses, except where the latter is used for 
feeding purposes. 

Another sin of omission was that of retaining tapioca and sago on the 
free list. I feel that our potato and corn growers are entitled to a rate 
on these two items that will create a home market for our corn and 
potato surpluses and I have every hope that the Senate will correct 
these errors as well as other shortcomings in the bill to which I have 
alluded. But notwithstanding these points against the bill, many of 
which, by the way, are certain to be changed before final passage, there 
are many advantages immensely valuable, as we shall see. 

Let us examine some of the strong features of the bill. 

First and foremost, the Hawley bill increases the rate on butter and 
butter substitutes from the present rate of 12 cents per pound to 14 
cents per pound. Suppose, Mr. Dairyman, that Uncle Sam were to 
maintain a man in brass buttons on the outskirts of your town to stop 
you every time you went to the creamery and collect from you 14 cents 
per pound for every pound of butterfat before you could get it to the 
creamery. How long would you continue milking cows if you had to 
pay such a tax? 

Up in my country we are paying in the middle forties for butterfat. 
Subtract 14 cents from that and you would have about 30 cents left. 
Could you afford to milk cows on that basis? And yet that is what 
the dairymen of foreign countries are obliged to pay when they ship 
butter to this country. Uncle Sam has a man in brass buttons on the 
dock in New York and other ports of entry who will collect 14 cents 
for every pound of butter that the foreign dairyman ships to this 
country. No wonder that foreign chancelleries are lodging complaints 
with onr State Department against the provisions of the Hawley Dill, 
which they say virtually shuts their farm products out of our country. 

But let us get along, as my time is short. Another item of interest 
to us in the Northwest is that of eggs, the rate on which “the Hawley 
bill increases from 6 cents to 10 cents per dozen. Now, Mrs. Farmer, 
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how would you like to have the same man in brass buttons stop you 
just as you arrive in town, count the eggs in your basket, and make 
you pay a tax of 10 cents on every dozen before you could bring them 
to market to sell them? And yet that is what China and other foreign 
countries shipping eggs to this country must pay to the man in brass 
buttons who represents Uncle Sam at Seattle, San Francisco, and 
other egg-importing centers. How many hens would you keep if you had 
to pay such a tax? Please remember that you will get the benefit 
of 10 cents on every dozen of eggs your hens lay after the Hawley 
tariff becomes law. 

Now, let us pass on to potatoes. The present rate is 50 cents per 
hundredweight. This has been increased 50 per cent, or to 75 cents 
per hundredweight. When the Hawley bill becomes the law potato 
growers in foreign countries will have to pay that duty, which ought 
to help the situation materially. I want to say that a determined 
effort was made by northwestern Representatives in Congress to secure 
a proportionate increase on potato starch and flour without avail. 

As my time is drawing to a close, let me burry on for I am anxious 
to have you know the good as well as the bad features of the proposed 
tariff law. 

Here are some of the notable increases on agricultural products which 
are of great interest to the Northwest: 

Flax, from 40 cents to 5€ cents per bushel. 

Potato starch, increase per pound from 1% to 24% cents. 

The rate on an 800-pound steer is increased from $16 to $20, and 
for each additional pound over 800 pounds from 2 to 2% cents per 
pound, 

Other changes are: 

Beef and veal, increased from $3 to $6 per 100 pounds. 

Sheep and goats, per head, raised from $2 to $3. 

Mutton and goat meat, increased, per pound, from 214 to 5 cents. 

Fresh lamb, increased, per pound, from 4 to 7 cents. 

Swine, increased, per pound, from one-half cent to 2 cents. 

Pork, increase from $1 to $2.50 per 100 pounds. 

Bacon, ham, etc., increased from 2 cents to 3% cents per pound. 

Lard, increased, per pound, from 1 cent to 3 cents. 

Whole milk, increased, per gallon, from 2% to 6% cents. 

Cream, increased, per gallon, from 20 to 56.6 cents. 

I am told that a prominent dairyman in a talk before a gathering 
of dairy folks in the northern part of the State recently declared that 
this increase on milk and cream is not going to help us in the least. 

Well, Mr. Minnesota Dairyman, how much profit would there be left 
for you if yuu had to pay 56 cents tax on every gallon of cream you 
haul to the creamery? This creamery official surely must know that 
millions of gallons of cream have been shipped into the Eastern States 
from Canada and made into butter, which has been sold in competition 
with Minnesota and Wisconsin butter. You will be able to put into a 
single cup of coffee all the cream that will come into the United States 
under the Hawley tariff rate of 56 cents per gallon. 

Minnesota is a great poultry-producing State, and the increase from 
3 cents to 8 cents per pound on live poultry is going to make the 
poultry business in this country even more profitable in the future. 
Baby chicks in the past have been coming through our gates free gratis. 
Under the Hawley bill each one will be taxed 4 cents for the privilege 
of living under the Stars and Stripes. We have increased the rate on 
dressed poultry from 6 cents to 8 cents per pound, and on turkeys the 
increase is from 6 cents to 10 cents per pound. 

Heretofore immense quantities of dried eggs have been imported into 
the United States from China for use in bakeries; also by the cheaper 
restaurants where they are served in scrambled form. We have in- 
creased the rate on dried eggs from 6 cents to 18 cents per pound, and 
when the Hawley bill goes into effect we will have to eat eggs that have 
been laid by American hens and scrambled by American cooks. 

Up our way we raise considerable buckwheat, and it may interest you 
to know that the rate on that grain has been increased from 10 cents 
to 25 cents per hundredweight, while the rate on corn is increased from 
15 cents to 25 cents per bushel. Taking rye malt from the free list 
and imposing a tax of 40 cents per hundred may not be good news to 
home-brewers, but it will prove a mighty good thing for the man who 
raises rye. The rate on wheat remains the same as now, but we have 
reduced the tax on bran, shorts, etc., from 15 per cent to 10 per cent 
ad valorem, and that is going to give our dairymen cheaper feed. 

Alfalfa and clover seed are increased from 4 cents to 5 cents per 
pound, and sweet-clover seed from 2 cents to 3 cents. 

Cattle hides have been taken from the free list and given a 10 per cent 
ad valorem duty. One of the chief criticisms of the tariff act of 1922 
was that hides were left on the free list. This year there was a general 
demand for a duty on hides, particularly on the part of the mi«d-west 
and western farmers and cattlemen. We can never expect to fill the 
American demand for hides, hence it will be especially valuable to a 
State like Minnesota, where we have so many country hides and worn- 
out cows. 

Many of us think the duty on leather goods too high. On the other 
hand, one must be devoid of pity as well as judgment to wish that 
American shoemakers be thrown out of employment by the importation 
of leather goods in competition with their products. Leather goods 
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have been on the free list for a number of years. It has not been so 
long ago here in the Twin Cities we had five or six large and financially 
sound shoe factories. To-day only one is in operation. Doesn't that 
look as though something is wrong with the shoe industry, which is in 
competition with the free entry of boots and shoes from abroad, where 
labor is cheaper? We must not lose sight of the fundamental fact that 
industry must be profitably engaged if the farmer is to receive satis- 
factory prices for his farm products. 

The new sugar rate is 3 cents a pound. This rate was imposed at 
the request of the beet-sugar growers in Minnesota and elsewhere. 
Farmers in the Red River Valley take the position that a large acreage 
in beets helps to solve our crop-surplus problem, since it tends to change 
land heretofore devoted to wheat and potatoes to sugar beets, thus 
giving an additional profitable crop. 

The fight for adequate tariff rates on the agricultural items which I 
have mentioned, and many, many more, was won in the House. The 
Senate in its consideration of the bill will lower very few of them. Of 
that you may be sure, 

It is interesting to take an inventory and to assess the benefits and 
the shortcomings of the Hawley bill as it stands now. 

According to the United States Tariff Commission, the average in- 
crease in the agricultural schedule is 32.15 per cent ad valorem, while 
the increase in the industrial schedules is but 18.5 per cent ad valorem. 
So that disposes of the unwarranted charge that agriculture is being 
discriminated against in the proposed tariff law. 

Budget studies show that the average Minnesota farmer will spend 
less than $2090 per year over a term of years for construction which 
includes many commodities yet on the free list, such as barbed wire, 
shingles, pine, fir, and hemlock lumber. Also, they will use on an aver- 
age of less than 3% barrels of cement, on which the new duty would be 
$1.05. The average farm family will spend from $100 to $275 per annum 
on clothing on which the tariff rates on wool, cotton, leather, rayon, 
etc., would be assessed. In addition, the average farm family will 
spend probably $150 for furnishings against which some of the proposed 
increases in the bill would be applied. 

Against these costs, which I have enumerated, we have positive 
benefits as offsets. 

You and I know that if wool were on the free list it would sell for 
10 or 12 cents per pound, as it did in the middle nineties when we had 
free trade. Now wool brings from 30 to 36 cents up our way. We also 
know that with butter on the free list we would be glad to sell it for 
28 cents to 30 cents per pound. Eggs would sell far below present 
prices, and so on down the line. The tariff is merely a bargain propo- 
sition. We pay for what we get out of it. But let me say to you, my 
friends, that we get considerably more out of the Hawley tariff bill 
than we pay for. In other words, the Hawley bill is a good bargain 
for us. 

The Philippine Islands export to the United States every year some- 
thing like a billion pounds of vegetable oils, much of which enters into 
direct competition with American dairy products and animal fats. They 
also export to us about 600,000 tons of sugar which competes with the 
product of our beet-sugar growers. A strong demand has been made 
that a limitation on these imports be imposed and, personally, I believe 
it would be desirable. However, Congress takes the position that the 
Filipinos are our wards and as such are entitled to the same con- 
sideration at our hands as is accorded between the States. In view 
of this anomalous situation I feel that the time has come to give to the 
Filipinos their independence and place them on the same footing as 
other competitive countries. 

This is no new thought to me. I introduced a measure in 1924 to 
give the Filipinos their independence and I now promise you to take 
similar action when the regular session of Congress convenes in Decem- 
ber. In my judgment, this should be the next step in our farm-relief 
program. 

A short time ago Representative NOLAN, of Minneapolis, returned 
from Washington with a message from President Hoover asking the 
American people to suspend judgment on the Hawley tariff bill until 
after the Senate gets through with it. That is good advice. 

Already the Senate bas restored shingles and logs to the free list, 
increased the rates on several dairy products, and before it comes back 
to the House I believe there will be further improvements from the 
viewpoint of the farmer, 

Meanwhile write your Senator or Representative in Congress to send 
you a copy of the comparative print of the Hawley bill, which gives the 
existing rates as well as the proposed new rates. Study it carefully, 
and after you have done so I think you will conclude it is a pretty good 
measure, about which there has been much misrepresentation and 
distortion. 

Let me predict, my friends, that the Hawley tariff bill and the new 
farm relief act will usher in a new era of prosperity for American 
agriculture. 

Good night. 


THE LATE SENATOR THEODORE E. BURTON 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution, 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 


which I 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio offers a resolu- 
tion, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 65 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of the Hon. THxoporn E. Burvron, a Senator from the State of 
Ohio. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ADJOURNMENT 
Accordingly (at 12 o'clock and 16 minutes p. m.), the House 


adjourned until Thursday, November 14, 1929, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

78. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting sc hedules and lists of papers, doc- 
uments, etc., in the files of the Treasury which are not needed in 
the transaction of public business and have no permanent value, 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (H. R. 5050) authorizing an ap- 
propriation for conducting investigations and experiments in the 
dairy and livestock industries at Mandan, N. Dak.; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SELVIG: A bill (H. R. 5051) to provide for the de- 
termination of claims for damages sustained by the fluctuation 
of the water levels of the Lake of the Woods in certain cases, 
and for other purposes ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNBE: A bill (H. R. 5052) to prohibit lobbying; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 5053) to extend the time for the 
proof of active tuberculosis contracted by veterans of the World 
War ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 5054) providing for 
the conveyance of land embraced in the Boise Barracks, Boise, 
Idaho, to the United States Veterans’ Bureau and the State of 
Idaho; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5055) to authorize the building of roads 
and making improvements in the craters of the Moon National 
Monument in Idaho; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5056) to authorize homestead entrymen 
and owners of patented lands to purchase not exceeding 640 
acres of stock-raising homestead lands; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 5057) to provide for the con- 
struction of a gravel road in the Walker River Indian Reserva- 
tion; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 5058) to amend paragraph 6 of 
section 202 of the World War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (1. R. 5059) to regulate athletics 
and sports in the Military and Naval Academies of the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5060) to require the registry of stocks, 
bonds, and foreign securities before they can enter interstate 
trade or be advertised or carried in the United States mails; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 5061) to provide for the 
erection of a monument to commemorate the Battle of Wilson 
Creek, Mo.; to the Committee on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDRICH: A bill (H. R. 5062) for the relief of 
Mary P. Deane; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 5063) for the relief of A. S. 
Phipps; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 5064) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emma G. Palmer; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a* bill (H. R, 5065) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomasine Combs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 5066) granting a pension to 
Mary E. Dean; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 5067) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Kesner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5068) granting a pension to Elizabeth Alt; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 5069) granting a pension to 
Betsy Bradway; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr, BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 5070) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Oatman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5071) granting an increase of pension to 
Etta J. Hyney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 5072) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Isabell Roseberry; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 5073) granting a pension to 
George A. Worrall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 5074) granting an increase of 
pension to Ellen M. Brewster; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5075) for the relief of Horatio S. Turrell, 
alias Horatio Seaward; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5076) for the relief of Carl Siele; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5077) for the relief of Royal W. Robertson ; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5078) for the relief of John B. Parsons; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5079) for the relief of Robert H. Hastie; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5080) for the relief of the widow and five 
minor children of Arturo Guajardo; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5081) for the relief of Zora B. Custer; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5082) for the relief of Thomas William 
Harry Ball; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 5083) granting an increase of pension to 
Ermina F. Sipe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5084) granting an increase of pension to 
Effie A. Reynolds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5085) granting an increase of pension 
Esther R. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5086) granting an increase of pension to 
Kittie J. Ong; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5087) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary P. Murray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5088) granting an increase of pension 
to Alexander Mendosa; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5089) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria Lobnow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5090) granting an increase of pension to 
Katherine Heppe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5091) granting a pension to Mary M. 
Barnes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5092) granting a pension to William Alex- 
ander; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5093) granting a pension to Dolphus 
Adams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5094) granting a pension to Oscar Felling; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5095) granting a pension to Walter Gou- 
lette ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5096) granting a pension to Ernest G. 
Jaissle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5097) granting a pension to Frederick John- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5098) granting a pension to Anna Kratzer; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5099) granting a pension to Mary E. Leach; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5100) granting a pension to William W. 
Lee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5101) granting an increase of pension to 
Jeannette R. Walton Leslie; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5102) granting a pension to Angie Martin; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5103) granting a pension to Hilton Miller; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5104) granting a pension to James D. 
Miller; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5105) granting a 
O’Brien; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5106) granting a pension to Amanda L. 
Reed ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


to 


pension to Thomas 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5107) granting a pension to Lena Shaw; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5108) granting a pension to A. L. Sour- 
beck ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5109) granting a pension to Emanuel 
Klein; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5110) granting a pension to Lydia Thomp- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5111) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5112) granting a pension to George D. 
Swan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 5113) for the relief of 
Sylvester J. Easlick; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5114) to correct military record of Andrew 
J. Carr; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5115) granting a pension to Helen Deets; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5116) granting a pension to Sarah E. 
Butler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 5117) granting a pension to Etta S. Dobell; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5118) granting a pension to Clara A. 
Briggs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5119) granting a pension to August Rich- 
ards ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5120) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Bates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5121) granting an increase of pension 
Elizabeth Abeel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5122) granting an increase of pension to 
Frances C. Dennis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5123) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice M. Avery ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5124) granting an increase of pension to 
Maggie L. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5125) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy Kammerer ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5126) granting an increase of pension 
Frances 8. O'Connor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5127) granting an increase of pension to 
Isabelle J. Laufer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5128) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Bowman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5129) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria Maxson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5130) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie B. Mays; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5131) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 5132) granting 
an increase of pension to Fannie G. Smith; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 5133) for the relief of 
Mack ©. Kennedy; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5134) for the relief of Robert C. Creech, jr. ; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5135) granting a pension to Alvan O. Hay; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 5136) granting a pension to 
tebecca L. Thrasher ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5187) granting a pension to Mary Alice 
Eastman ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 5138) granting 
a pension to Addie McDonough; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5139) granting a pension to Rachel Kusske; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5140) granting a pension to Mattie E. 
Dockery; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZPATRICK: A bill (H. R. 5141) granting a pen- 
sion to Alice J. Monahan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 5142) granting a 
pension to Onie Laxton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5143) granting a pension to Sarah Holis- 
claw ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 5144) granting a 
pension to Sarah Miiler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5145) granting a pension to Nora O’Dell; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 5146) granting a pension to 
Martha Hudson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5147) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


to 
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By Mr. HANCOCK: A bill (H. R. 5148) granting an inerease 
of pension to Susan Vroman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HESS: A bill (H. R. 5149) granting a pension to 


By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 5150) granting a pension to 
John Ozenberger ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JEF FERS: A bill (H. R. 5151) for the relief of T. G. 
Roberts ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 5152) granting a pension to 
Edgar P. Rice; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5153) granting an increase of pension to 
William E. Monroe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KORELL: A bill (H. R. 5154) for the relief of 
William Wannebo; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 5155) granting a pension to 
Nellie G. Quinn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 5156) granting a 
pension to Nellie Kaster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 5157) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Isaac T. Osler; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 5158) granting an increase 
of pension to Amanda J. Ward; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5159) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca Jane Wanker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5160) granting an increase of pension to 
Isis B. Woody; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5161) granting a pension to Mary &. 
Youngman ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5162) granting a pension to Mary C. 
Benthin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5168) granting a pension to Eliza Cooper ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

sy Mr. SIMMS: A bill (H. R. 5164) granting a pension to 
Sarah L. Schuster; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 5165) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Annie Doughty; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5166) granting an increase of pension to 
Christianna Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5167) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H. R. 5168) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret Hide; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 5169) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 5170) for the relief of Mar- 
garet Sloane; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5171) granting a pension to Lulu EB. Cush- 
ing; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 5172) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Martha J. Moore; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5173) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Stultz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 5174) granting a 
pension to Ruth E. Dillman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5175) granting a pension to Ida W. 
Anchors; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 5176) for the 
relief of Osmond H. Tower; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

885. By Mr. ALDRICH: Petition of Dr. F. G. Taggartt, 
Charles R. Johnson, and 47 others, of East Greenwich, R. I, 
urging passage of Civil War pension bill carrying the rates pro- 
posed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

S86. By Mr. ALMON: Petition of citizens of Bridgeport, Ala., 
urging Congress to pass a favorable bill to increase pensions of 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

887. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of Mrs. Walter Harvey 
Conley and other citizens of Reader, W. Va., urging that im- 
mediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Oivil War pension 
bill in order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid | 
Pensions. 


George P. Hopkins; to the Conrmittee on Pensions. 
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888. By Mr. BOWMAN: Petition for additional pension re- 
lief to Civil War veterans and their dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

889. By Mr. BOYLAN: Petition of National Council of Ameri- 
can Importers and Traders (Inc.), New York, N. Y., opposing 
the proposed increase of duty on agate buttons; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

890, Also, petition signed by Alice M. Hellmer and others, 
favoring legislation exempting dogs from being used for vivisect- 
ing purposes, etc.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

891. By Mr. BROWNE: Petition by James A. Garfield 
Woman’s Relief Corps No. 93, representing 111 women, asking 
that the pensions of Civil War widows be increased; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

892. Also, petition of citizens of Stevens Point, Wis., asking 
that the pensions of Civil War soldiers and widows of soldiers 
be increased ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

893. By Mr. BURTNESS: Petition of C. H. Mausten, J. D. 
Roach, and other residents of Langdon, N. Dak., asking for 
legislation increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

894. Also, petition of Vernon Hancock, Thomas E. Wagar, and 
other residents of Gilby, N. Dak., asking for legislation increas- 
ing the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

895. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of Martin Bennett and 110 
other citizens of Dearborn County, Ind., asking that legislation 
be enacted that will be helpful to the veterans of the Civil War 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

896. Also, petition of Henry C. Williams and 530 other citi- 
zens of Aurora, Ind., asking that legislation be enacted tliat will 
be helpful to veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

897. Also, petition of Charles Murphy, of 317 North Broadway, 
Seymour, Ind., and 122 other citizens of Seymour, Ind., asking 
that legislation be enacted that will be helpful to the veterans 
of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

898. By Mr. CRAMTON : Petition signed by Grace Miller and 
125 other residents of Imlay City, Mich., urging increase in pen- 
sion for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

889. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution of the League for Safe- 
guarding the Fixity of the Sabbath, urging the Congress of the 
United States not to adopt any bill which may provide for the 
calling of, or the sending of delegates from the United States to, 
an international conference for the simplification of the calendar 
unless such resolution contain a proviso that the delegates oppose 
the simplification of the calendar which would include a blank 
day by which the existing fixed periodicity of the Sabbath would 
be destroyed ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

900. Also, petition of the Metropolitan Association of the 
Amateur Athletic Union of the United States, respectfully pe- 
titioning for the immediate repeal of the 10 per cent tax now 
imposed upon the dues, initiation fees, and life memberships of 
social, athletic, and sporting clubs and organizations; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

901. Also, resolution of the Brooklyn Auxiliary No, 2, Jewish 
War Veterans of the United States, urging the necessity of ex- 
tending date of presumptive service connection in cases of 
veterans suffering from and with a true diagnosis of tubercu- 
losis from the date now established by law to January 1, 1930; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

902. Also, petition of the National Paint, Oil, and Varnish As- 
sociation, at its annual convention in Washington, D. C., urging 
the Congress of the United States to oppose any increase in the 
rate on such nonedible blackstrap molasses provided in the 
pending tariff bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

903. Also, petition, as American citizens and merchants, of 
the National Council of American Importers & Traders (Inc.), 
vigorously protesting against section 526 (a) as amended by 
the Senate, and which relates to trade-marks; to the Committee 
on Patents. 

904. Also, petition of the American Exporters and Importers’ 
Association, respectfully petitioning Congress against the pro- 
posed change in section 526 of the existing tariff law, affecting 
trade-marks and patents; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

905. By Mr. DEMPSEY: Petition of E. D. Baker and 227 
other citizens of Niagara County, N. Y., asking that a bill in- 
creasing pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of such 
veterans as indorsed by the National Tribune, be speedily 
enacted into law; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

906. By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Petition urging the pas- 
sage of legislation increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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907. Also, petition of citizens of Phoenix, Ariz., urging Con- 
gress for early passage of legislation increasing pensions to 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

908. By Mr. EVANS of Montana: Petition of Jesse Burbidge 
and other residents of Rimini, Mont., urging the passage of the 
Civil War pension bill proposed by the National Tribune; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

909. Also, petition of W. A. Mowger and other citizens of 
Hamilton, Mont., urging the passage of the bill for the relief 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

910. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of residents of the city 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y., urging favorable action on House Joint 
Resolution 28, for the appointment of a joint committee of the 
Senate and House of Representatives to investigate the pay and 
allowances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Public Health Service; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

911. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of citizens of Omaha, Ark., 
urging passage of a bill providing increase of pension to Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

912. Also, petition of citizens of Arkansas, urging Congress 
for legislation granting increases in pension to Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

913. By Mr. GIBSON: Petition of citizens of Barre, Vt., 
favoring emergency legislation for the benefit of Civil War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

914. Also, petition of citizens of Randolph, Vt., favoring emer- 
gency legislation for the benefit of Civil War veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

915. By Mr. GLOVER: Petition of citizens of MceGekee, Ark., 
urging Congress to pass a bill increasing the pensions of Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. . 

916. Also, petition of Pine Bluff Missionary Baptist Associa- 
tion, urging Congress to amend the prohibition law so as to 
make the purchaser of intoxicating liquors equally guilty with 
the seller or the manufacturer; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

917. By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: Petition of citizens of Pitts- 
ville, Md., favoring increase in pensions of Civil War veterans 
and widows of Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

918. Also, petition of citizens of Elkton, Md., favoring increase 
in pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of Civil War 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

919. Also, petition of citizens of Trappe, Md., favoring in- 
crease in pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of Civil 
War veterans; to the Commitete on Invalid Pensions. 

920. Also, petition of citizens of Marion Station, Md., to in- 
crease the pension of Civil War veterans and widows of Civil 
War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

§21. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of a number of citizens of 
Whatcom County, Wash., urging increases of pensions for Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

922. By Mr. HALSEY: Petition of sundry voters of Spring 
Hill, Mo., urging the Congress of this special session to take 
immediate steps to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill, in 
order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

923. By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of Thomas Goodell and other 
citizens of Allamakee County, Iowa, urging that immediate 
steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill in 
order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

924. Also, petition of citizens of Winneshiek County, Iowa, 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil 
War pension bill in order that relief may be accorded to needy 
and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

925. Also, petition of Ella Blake and other citizens of Fayette 
County, Iowa, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a 
vote a Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be accorded 
to needy and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

926. Also, petition of citizens of Howard County, Iowa, urging 
that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pen- 
sion bill in order that relief may be accorded to needy and suf- 
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fering veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

927. By Mr. HESS: Petition of sundry citizens of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, urging the passage of a bill to increase the pensions 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

928. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Ingham and 
Genesee Counties, Mich., urging favorable consideration of 
legislation bringing benefits to veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

929. By Mr. JEFFERS: Petition of citizens of Dallas County, 
Ala., urging that immediate steps be taken at this special ses- 
sion to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the 
rates proposed by the National Tribune in order that relief may 
be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

930. By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Petition of citizens 
of Pollock, S. Dak., urging enactment of legislation to increase 
the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

931. Also, petition of citizens of Florence, S. Dak., urging en- 
actment of legislation to increase the pensions of Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

932. Also, petition of citizens of Mobridge, S. Dak., urging en- 
actinents of legislation to increase the pensions of Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

933. By Mr. KINCHELOE: Petition of Annie B. Boyd, C. D. 
Higbee, and 18 other voters of Hopkinsville, Ky., urging that 
immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension 
bill in order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

934. Also, petition of 59 voters of Women’s Relief Corps, State 
of Kentucky, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a 
vote a Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be ac- 
corded to needy and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

935. Also, petition of Eulah Sampson, Clarkie Jenkins, and 
120 other voters of Henderson, Ky., urging that immediate steps 
be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill in order that 
relief may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

936. Also, petition of Nancy Hughes, Peter Givens, and 30 
other voters of Morganfield, Ky., urging that immediate steps be 
taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bil! in order that 
relief may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

937. Also, petition signed by Marion Dukes, Hugh Choate, 
Ernest Myers, and 102 other voters of Crofton, Ky., urging that 
immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension 
bill in order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

988. Also, petition signed by Ottilie Friedrich, Elisabeth Eck- 
ert, and 59 other voters of Daviess County, Ky., urging that 
immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension 
bill in order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

939. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: Petition signed by David Hen- 
derson and 11 other residents of Manton, Wexford County, 
Mich., urging passage of a bill providing increase of pension for 
Civil War soldiers and their dependents; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

940. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of C. BE. Cox and 13 other 
citizens of Leesville, Ohio, asking for the passage of the National 
Tribune’s Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

941. By Mr. NELSON of Maine: Petition of sundry citizens 
of Belfast, Me., favoring increase of pension for Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

942. By Mr. PALMER: Petition of Martha A. Jones and 
sundry citizens of Sedalia, Mo., praying for the passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

943. Also, petition of Tina J. Davis and sundry citizens of 
Springfield, Mo., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

944. By Mr. RAMSEYER: Petition of citizens of Eldon, Iowa, 
advocating increase of pensions for veterans of the Civil War 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 








945. Also, petition of citizens of Keota, Iowa, advocating in- 
crease of pensions for veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

946. By Mr. REID of Illinois: Petition of Robert R. Hunt and 
87 other citizens of Elgin, Il)., asking that Congress pass a bill 
carrying the rates suggested by the National Tribune for Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

947. Also, petition of Annie Metzger and 81 other citizens of 
Joliet, Ill, asking that Congress pass a bill carrying the rates 
suggested by the National Tribune for Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

948. Also, petition of Anna Burchim and 11 other citizens of 
Wilmington, IL, asking that Congress pass a bill carrying the 
rates suggested by the National Tribune for Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

949. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Petition urging the passage 
of the Civil War pension bill for widows signed by Ellen M. 
Swarts, of 117 Leonard Avenue, Waterloo, Iowa, and about 75 
other citizens of Waterloo, lowa; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

950. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Ida M. Coker and 
Lorilda Walker, of Mount Vernon, Ind., that Congress enact into 
law at this session legislation to relieve the Civil War soldiers 
and widows of soldiers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

951. By Mr. SCHNEIDER: Petition urging pension legisla- 
tion for relief of needy veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans, signed by residents of Appleton, Wis.; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

952. Also, petition urging increases for Civil War survivors 
and widows of survivors signed by residents of Marinette, Wis. ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

953. Also, petition urging pension increases for Civil War sur- 
vivors and widows of survivors; signed by 24 residents of Hor- 
tonville, Wis. ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

954. By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: Petition of citizens of 
Puxico, Mo., favoring increased pensions for soldiers of the 
Civil War and widows of soldiers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

955. Also, petition of citizens of Douglas County, Mo., favor- 
ing increased pensions for soldiers of the Civil War and widows 
of soldiers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

956. Also, petition of citizens of Ozark County, Mo., favoring 
increased pensions for soldiers of the Civil War and widows 
of soldiers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

957. Also, petition of citizens of Scott County, Mo., favoring 
increased pensions for soldiers of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

958. Also, petition of citizens of Branson, Mo., favoring in- 
creased pensions for soldiers of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

959. By Mr. STALKER: Petition of citizens of the State of 
New York, urging Congress for the early passage of a bill in- 
creasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

960. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Freeport, Pa., in favor of increased pensions for Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

961. Also, petition of citizens of Kittanning, Pa., in favor of 
increased pension for Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

962. Also, petition of citizens of Indiana, Pa., in favor of in- 
creased pension for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

963. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition signed by 
Lola Donaldson and 63 other citizens of Parker, Wash., favoring 
increase of pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

964. Also, petition signed by Mrs. B. J. Robart and 50 other 
citizens of Toppenish, Wash., favoring increase of pensions to 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

965. By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of citizens of Lincoln 
County, Brown County, Keith County, Dawson County, and 
Custer County, Nebr., all asking for increased pensions for the 
soldiers of the Civil War, their orphans and widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

966. By Mr. SWING: Petition of citizens of National City, 
Calif., in favor of increased pensions for veterans of the Civil 
War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

967. Also, petition of citizens of Santa Ana, Calif., in favor 
of increased pensions for veterans of the Civil War and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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968. Also, petition of citizens of San Bernardino County, 
Calif., in favor of bills granting increase in pension to Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Comnrittee on Pensions. 

969. Also, petition of citizens of San Bernardino County, Calif., 
in favor of increased pensions for veterans of the Civil War 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

970. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of 54 citizens of Delta, 
Fulton County, Ohio, praying for early passage of bills granting 
increases of pension to Civil War veterans and widows of veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

971. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition signed by 22 residents of 
Clarke County, Iowa, protesting against the proposed change in 
the calendar; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

972. Also, petition signed by 29 citizens of Taylor County, in 
the State of Iowa, petitioning the Congress to increase the pen- 
sions now allowed to Civil War veterans and their dependents; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

973. Also, petition signed by 111 citizens of Bedford, Taylor 
County, Iowa, petitioning the Congress to increase the pensions 
now allowed to Civil War veterans and their dependents; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

974. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
citizens of Walkerville, W. Va., urging Congress to take a vote 
on the Civil War pensions bill at the special session of Congress; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

975. Also, petition of citizens of Clay County, W. Va., urging 
Congress for the passage of a bill for the increase of pension to 
Civil War veteraus and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

976. Also, petition of citizens of Shinnston, Harrison County, 
W. Va., praying for early passage of bills granting increases of 
pension to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

77. By Mr. WOODRUFF: Petition of citizens of Mecosta 
County, Mich., favoring increased pensions for veterans of the 
Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 





és SENATE 
Turspay, November 12, 1929 - 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 30, 1929) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. ; 


PART-TIME EMPLOYEES, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE (S. DOC. NO, 37) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of Commerce, in response to Senate 
Resolution 142 (agreed to October 26, 1929), transmitting a list 
of officers or employees of the Department of Commerce, receiv- 
ing a salary of $1 per annum or other sum as are at the same 
time regularly employed by individuals or associations, etc., 
which, with the accompanying list, was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Edge Howell Reed 


Ashurst Fess Johnson Sackett 
Barkley Fletcher Jones Schall 
Bingham Frazier Kean Sheppard 
Black George Kendrick Shortridge 
Blease Gillett Keyes Simmons 
Borah Glass La Follette Smoot 
Bratton Goff McKellar Steiwer 
Brock Goldsborough McMaster Stephens 
Brookhart Gould MeNar. Swanson 
Broussard Greene Metcal Thomas, Idaho 
Capper Hale Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Connally Harris Norris Townsend 
Copeland Harrison Nye Trammell 
Couzens Hatfield Overman Vandenberg 
Cutting Hawes Patterson Walcott 
Dale Hayden Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Hebert Pine Waterman 
Dill Heflin Ransdeli Wheeler 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. Hastines]. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine] is absent owing to illness. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Ropinson], and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] are absent on business 
of the Senate. 





————— 
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I wish further to announce that the junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WaLtsH] is necessarily detained on important 
business in his State. 

Mr. SCHALL. I wish the Recorp to show that my colleague 
{Mr. Suipsteap] is absent, ill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Seventy-six Senators having answered to their names, a quorum 
is present. 

PETITIONS 

Mr. WALCOTT presented a resolution adopted by the Con- 
necticut State Conference of the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plas- 
terers’ International Union favoring the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to veterans of the Spanish War, the 
Philippine insurrection, and the China relief expedition, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BROUSSARD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
New Orleans, La., praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

IMPORTATIONS BEARING TRADE-MARKS 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a letter 
from a representative of the Council of the French Chamber 
of Commerce of New York. It is in the nature of a petition 
relating to section 526 of the pending tariff bill. I ask that it 
be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair is 
of the opinion that the practice has been for petitions from for- 
eign governments to come through the State Department. 

Mr. COPELAND. This is not a petition from a foreign gov- 
ernment. It is a petition from a chamber of commerce in New 
York City, made up of former French citizens. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I inquire what the peti- 
tion or the document is that is presented? 

Mr. COPELAND. It relates to the use of American trade- 
marks. 

Mr. SMOOT. The marking provision. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator remembers that the Sen: ite 
decided that American trade-marks must not be used on goods 
manufactured abroad. 

Mr. JOHNSON. From whom does it come, please? 

Mr. COPELAND. It comes from the French Chamber of 
Commerce of New York City. 

There being no objection, the communication, with the accom- 
panying resolution, was referred to the Committee on Finance 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


OcTOBER 29, 1929. 
Hon, Roya 8. COPELAND, , 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: On behalf of the Chambre de Commerce Francaise de New York, 
of which I am an officer, I send you herewith a petition pertaining to 
section 526 of the proposed tariff act (H. R. 2667 May I respectfully 
request that you file this petition upon the floor to be properly referred? 

Thanking you in advance for this courtesy, I remain, respectfully, 
M,. M. STERLING. 
Resolution adopted at a meeting of the Council of the French Chamber 
of Commerce of New York (Inc.), held on October 24, 1929 


Be it resolved, That the French Chamber of Commerce of New York 
(Inc.) do present the following petition to the Congress of the United 
States: 

The French Chamber of Commerce of New York (Inc.) is a corporation 
organized under the laws of the State of New York for the purpose of 
promoting mutual, friendly, and profitable trade relations and inter- 
course between citizens of the United States and citizens of France. 
The chamber functions for the improvement of the export trade of the 
United States with France as well as the export trade of France with 
the United States. The membership of the chamber comprises both 
American and French citizens, including many, if not most, of the 
principal traders in French wares in the United States, and a large num- 
ber of other influential citizens interested in the promotion of a more 
enlarged and friendly commercial intercourse between the two countries. 

The chamber views with concern the amendments of section 526 of 
the pending tariff bill (H. R, 2667) adopted by the United States Senate 
on September 24, 1929, whereby the existing law on the subject is so 
amended as to make it unlawful for citizens or corporations of the 
United States to import an article of foreign manufacture bearing a 
United States trade-mark owned by such citizen or corporation and 
filed with the Secretary of the Treasury in the manner prescribed in the 
section, 

The real purpose of the amendment seems to be to prevent manufac- 
turers already established in the United States from removing their 
plants to or building additional factories in foreign jurisdictions and 
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there manufacturing and exporting to the United States commodities 
bearing United States trade-marks, thus decreasing employment of 
American labor. The effect of the amendment, however, will evidently 
be much broader and will exclude many articles bearing foreign trade- 
marks registered in the United States by citizens thereof and used on 
products which always have been and always will be manufactured in 
foreign countries. 

This chamber is apprehensive that dué consideration has not been 
given to the fact that many trade-marks registered and owned by citizens 
of the United States are of foreign origin in the sense that property 
rights in such trade-marks were acquired through their use in foreign 
and international trade upon well-known products of foreign manu- 
facture. 

The protection of the trade-mark laws of this country is extended to 
any owner of a trade-mark used in commerce with foreign nations or 
among the several States, whether such owner is a resident of the 
United States or of a foreign country which by treaty, convention, or 
law affords similar privileges to the citizens of the United States. 
France accords trade-mark privileges to citizens of the United States 
and imposes no requirement that the trade-marked article shall be manu- 
factured in France. French citizens accordingly have not only had the 
right to register their trade-marks in the United States but to make an 
effective transfer of such right to citizens of the United States. 

The United States Government has issued many trade-marks covering 
French products upon the application of citizens and corporations of the 
United States who have acquired from French citizens the right to the 
use of these trade-marks as well as the right of the exclusive sale in 
this country of the products bearing them. These include many famous 
French trade-marks which have been applied for years to equally famous 
French products which were never manufactured in the United States. 
The practice of distributing such products through firms and corpora- 
tions in the United States, owning the trade-mark rights, is very common. 

It is hardly conceivable that it was the purpose of the Senate, by the 
recent amendment of section 526, to place an embargo upon the jewelry 
of Cartier, the perfumes and toilet articles of Coty, Guerlain, Pinaud, 
and Roger & Gallet, upon French ceramics, glass, silks, laces, gowns, 
and many other examples of luxury products which are typically French 
and have always paid the highest duties, not to mention chemicals, 
pharmaceutical products, automobiles, and a wide range of French 
industrial products which have acquired their vogue in the United States 
because they were already widely known as French products. Yet it is 
evidently the effect of the bill as it now stands to prohibit the impor- 
tation of these products whenever they are distributed through an Amert- 
can firm or corporation owning a trade-mark registered in the United 
States and the resulting embargo will be serious owing to the generality 
of the practice of distributing French products through the agencies 
described. 

The French Chamber of Commerce of the United States accordingly 
petitions the Congress to reconsider the language of the proposed sec- 
tion 526 to the end that it may be so amended as to avoid the effect 
hereinbefore described, which would be a regrettable impairment of 
the trade between France and the United States and result in great 
injury to American interests which have acquired distribution and 
trade-mark rights to French products and devoted years to building up 
an international trade in such commodities; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this petition be transmitted by the secre- 
tary of this chamber to the Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States, 

I, Armand Sieper, secretary of the French Chamber of Commerce of 
New York (Inc.), do hereby certify that I have compared the fore- 
going with the original resolution adopted by the council of said 
chamber at a meeting held on October 24, 1929, and now on file in my 
office, and that the same is a correct and true copy thereof, and of the 
whole thereof. 

In witness whereof, I have subscribed my name and affixed the 
seal of the said chamber this 25th day of October, 1929. 

[SPAL.] ARMAND SIEPsER, Secretary. 

THE WHEAT PROBLEM 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I present a telegram 
from P. C. Meredith, of Los Angeles, Calif., which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., November 11, 1929. 
Hon. Senator BRooKHART, 
Washington, D. C. 

Wheat prices prevailing to-day are causing agriculture mucb distress. 
Could the Government not purchase at once year’s supply flour for 
Army and Navy; also wheat cereals and even whole wheat though 
necessary for immediate congressional action. Believe farmers are 
being forced to sell below cost of production, and speculators will reap 
large profits later. Present loan system seems working too slow. If 
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Government could and would start buying small quantity wheat Tues- | anpress BY EDWARD J. PREBIS AT PULASKI SESQUICENTENNIAL 


day and press advised the same think market would respond at once. 
Action by you would be greatest service you could render Nation. 
P. C. MprepiTH. 


REPORT OF JUDICIAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BORAH, as in open executive session, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported two judicial nominations, which were 
ordered to be placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. KEYES (by request) : 

A bill (S. 2078) to provide for the world-wide extension of 
education by the cooperation of national governments; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 2079) granting a pension to Melissa A. Henderson ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 2080) to amend section 12 of the Federal farm loan 
act, as amended; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 2081) for the relief of George L. Rulison; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2082) granting compensation to Leo D. Clerkin; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (8. 2083) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Ingle (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2084) granting an increase of pension to Mary M. 
Steel (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 2085) for the relief of certain newspapers for ad- 
vertising services rendered the Public Health Service of the 
Treasury Department; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (8. 2086) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Wabash Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a rail- 
road bridge across the Missouri River at or near St. Charles, 
Mo.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 2087) granting an increase of pension to Caroline F. 
Rounds (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: 

A bill (8. 2088) for the relief of Russell H. Lindsay; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2089) for the relief of the Allegheny Forging Co., 
arising from transactions with the Army (with the same accom- 
panying papers as for S. 2090) ; and 

A bill (S. 2090) for the relief of the Allegheny Forging Co., 
arising from transactions with the Panama Canal (with the 
same accompanying papers as for S. 2089) ; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

RECIPROCITY TREATY WITH CUBA 


By Mr. WATERMAN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 79) relating to the termination 
of the reciprocity treaty of December 11, 1902, between the 
United States and the Republic of Cuba; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WATERMAN. 
in the Rroorp. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas it is provided by the eleventh article of the convention 
between the United States of America, of the one part, and the 
Republic of Cuba, of the other part, concluded at Habana, Cuba, 
December 11, 1902, that such convention “shall continue in foree for 
the term of five years from the date of going into effect, and from year 
to year thereafter until the expiration of one year from the day when 
either of the contracting parties shall give notice to the other of its 
intention to terminate the same”; and 

Whereas such convention became effective December 27, 1903; and 

Whereas it is no longer for the interests of the United States to 
continue such convention in force: Therefore be it 

Reaolwed, eic., That the President is requested to give notice to the 
Republic of Cuba of the intention of the United States of America to 
terminate the reciprocity treaty with Cuba, according to the terms of 
the eleventh article thereof. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. COPELAND submitted two amendments and Mr. HAWES 
submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by them, re- 
spectively, to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


I ask that the joint resolution be printed 


LUNCHEON 


Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rrcorp an address delivered recently by 
Mr. Edward J. Prebis at the Pulaski sesquicentennial celebra- 
tion. It is very brief. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SPHECH OF EDWARD J. PREBIS, PRESIDENT NORTHWESTERN TRUST & SAVINGS 
BANK, CHICAGO, TOASTMASTER AT PULASKI SHESQUICENTENNIAL LUNCHEON 
OCTOBER 11, 1929, AT NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Members of the committee, honored guests, and gentlemen, a toast- 
master at the best is but a necessary evil. His job is to clear the track, 
but not impede it. To accomplish that end I am curbing a vagrant 
tongue with a written word. 

We have met to honor the memory of Casimir Pulaski. But the 
honors of the day go far beyond that gallant Polish gentleman and 
soldier—to the founders of our Nation, whose declaration of a gos- 
pel of freedom was so broad, so sincere, as to draw him from overseas 
to these then desperate shores. And having met we are entitled to 
rejoice that for all of the extraordinary changes in our social, economic, 
and political life we have steadfastly preserved the early fundamentals 
of freedom and democracy in their originality, so that to-day, without 
reservation, we are able to repeat anew in unison the pledges of the 
Revolutionary fathers who laid the corner stone of our Nation. 

It is this ability to grow and yet remain Americans, to expand into 
world-power size and yet hold fast to the parent root, which has made 
us unique. It is this dual development of conservatism and liberalism 
which has given our Nation the power of benevolent assimilation, that 
all our inhabitants, including those yet toiling toward the goal of citi- 
zenship, become Americans in acts and ideals even as they enter our 
ports. 

And if it happens there is a doubting Thomas among you, not in 
glorification but because in a sense this is a Polish day, I cite as proof 
of my statement the passage of 30,000 Poles from the United States to 
Europe during the late war to fight as an allied army for American suc- 
cess, when barred by lack of citizenship from enlistment under the 
Stars and Stripes. 

But to you gentlemen, the honorable Members of Congress, and to the 
other committee men of distinction, who have given time and energy 
to plan and execute this memorial tribute, our thanks. I doubt if you 
have a full appreciation of how well you have builded. Impressive as 
the ceremonies were at Savannah, at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
and on the streets of this Capital City, by your gesture of comradeship 
and recognition of Pulaski, you have quickened the hearts of the 
4,000,000 Poles in our country to a fuller realization that this Nation 
possesses a grateful memory as well as a sympathetic heart. 

Under your inspiration, in some 20 States and in countless villages, 
towns, and cities, in public parks, commons, halls, and schoolhouses, 
millions of our fellow citizens, with their children, are simultaneously 
being imbued with the sense of an added obligation of their citizenship, 
to preserve the Nation which Pulaski helped to found and for which he 
gave his life itself. 

As one who overseas wore chevrons rather than shoulder straps, I 
may seem doubly adventurous in attempting to invade the fields of 
statesmanship or military strategy, but I have learned what the thrill 
of our flag means to men in the field—yes; and to men in the shops and 
in their own homes. I have often thought that instead of attempting 
with formalized Americanization lessons, built like a daily dozen, if we 
could reach out, as has been done in this instance, and lift up the 
examples of those foreign heroes who have helped to make America that 
Our rewards would be more enduring. I have no ambition to increase 
the number of holidays, but if we could at intervals, by the display of 
our national colors, by modest meetings, pay if only a sunset-hour 
tribute to Lafayette and his gallant French comrades, to Jack Barry and 
his Irish associates, to Von Steuben and his German comrades, and to 
all those who walked and talked and counseled with Washington, we 
would need to have no fear as to our future as a nation. 

While native born, I am of the fourth Polish generation !n America, 
I know and can say that the achievement of the Poles in this country, 
their advances in the arts, in sciences, and in the professions has in a 
large part been influenced by the knowledge that they had in living here 
an obligation to live up to, the sacrifices of their two predecessors— 
Kosciuszko and Casimir Pulaski. 

It was indeed a band of happy warriors. Their memory will always 
be cherished. Generations of babes yet unborn will Msp their names in 
grateful, tender veneration. They have not died; they have put on 
immortality, and to them I cry, “ Long live Pulaski and his gallant 
comrades of all nationalities.” And to his spirit alone, because he is 
Polish, I will utter it in the language of his birth, “ Niech Zyje Pulaski!” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, communicated to the Senate the resolutions 
of the House adopted as a tribute to the memory of Hon. Theo- 
dore E. Burton, late a Senator from the State of Ohio. 








REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue,. to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, when the Senate recessed yes- 
terday we had reached paragraph 385, on page 111. The Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. TyptNcs] is interested in this paragraph 
and wanted it to go over until this morning. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland 
has an amendment pending to the paragraph. He will, no doubt, 
be here soon. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Then I suggest that we turn to page 83, line 
11, and Jet us see if we can take up the amendment there and 
dispose of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The clerk will state the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say before the clerk reads the amend- 
ment that the only other paragraphs in the schedule which 
have not been acted upon are paragraphs 367 and 368, on page 
90, and the amendments on pages 111 and 112 of the bill. 

The amendment on page 83, beginning on line 11, provides 
that— 


If any of the foregoing contains a clockwork mechanism the vaiue of 
such mechanism shall not be included in computing the duty under this 
Paragraph, but such mechanism, and parts therefor, shall be separately 
assessed under paragraph 368. 


Paragraph 368 is the paragraph relative to clocks. I do not 
know whether the Senator from Kentucky would agree to the 
amendment which I have just read in paragraph 353 on page 83, 
and then consider paragraphs 367 and 368 to-morrow. As I 
understand, there was a unanimous-consent agreement to con- 
sider those paragraphs on Wednesday. Does the Senator from 
Kentucky want to have the amendment on page 83 go over until 
Wednesday? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I had rather it would go over. What we do 
in the case of section 353 may depend on what action we take 
with reference to paragraphs 367 and 368. 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 thought so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, the only other amend- 
ment that we may act upon, if I am correct in my count, is in 
paragraph 385 on page 111. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the watch and clock schedule 
went over until Wednesday on account of the absence of the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Meroatr]. I see that the 
Senator from Rhode Island has returned, and, of course, so far 
as I am concerned, if he is ready to take up the amendments 
to-day, that course would be entirely agreeable to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the Senator from Rhode Island prepared now 
to proceed with paragraphs 367 and 3687 

Mr. METCALF. To what do those paragraphs relate? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are what are called the clock paragraphs. 

Mr. METCALF. I can be prepared to proceed with those 
paragraphs in a few moments. I do not now have the papers 
relating to them in my desk, but 1 shall send over to my oflice 
for them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does any Senator know whether or not the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DeNEEeN] is in the city to-day? He 
is not in his seat at present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
this morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to proceed with the clock para- 
graphs, although it was understood that we would not do so 
until Wednesday, as the Senator from Rhtde Island [Mr. 
METCALF] probably would not be here before Wednesday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It does not matter to me. 1 had just as 
soon as not that the paragraphs go over until to-morrow, if the 
Senator from Rhode Island is not prepared now to proceed 
with their consideration. It was understood that they would 
go over until to-morrow at his request. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator if we could go back to 
the chemical schedule and take up items which have been passed 
over in that schedule? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Unless there is involved some item which 
wis postponed on account of the illness of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine], I should have no objection to considering 
items passed over in that schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether or not the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah is interested in the items that went over in the 
chemical schedule. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What are those items, Mr. President? 
May be that we can consider them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendments which were passed over in the chemical schedule. 


He has been in the Chamber 


It 
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The Cuter Crerx. The first amendment passed over was, in 
paragraph 20, on page 7, line 16, to strike out “three-fourths 
of,” so that it will read: 

Ground in oil (putty), 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. That amendnrent was passed over because we 
had not finally agreed upon the duty to be imposed on lin- 
seed oil. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We have not yet agreed as to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state to the Senator from Kentucky that 
if we agree to this amendment and if the junior Senator from 
Utah | Mr. K1n@] on his return desires to have a reconsideration 
of the vote whereby the amendment shall be ugreed to, I shall be 
perfectly willing to have the item reopened for further con- 
sideration. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think this proposed increase in the 
tariff on putty ought to be agreed to. I would not agree to it 
even under the circumstances suggested by the Senator from 
Utah. If the Senate wants to disagree to the amendment, I 
would agree to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I see that the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typtnes] has entered the Chamber, and there- 
fore, perhaps, we had better return to page 111, paragraph 385. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The anrendment referred to by 
the Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. In paragraph 385, page 111, line 20, the 
Committee on Finance proposes to strike out “20 per cent” 
and insert “10 per cent,” so as to read: 


Tinsel wire, made wholly or in chief value of gold, silver, or other 
metal, 6 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator desires, I will 
make a brief statement showing just exactly what the amend- 
ment means in connection with the whole paragraph. 

Tinsel wire in the act of 1922 carried a rate of duty of 6 
cents a pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. The House increased 
that ad valorem rate from 10 per cent to 20 per cent. The 
Senate committee disagreed to the 20 per cent increase and 
reported an amendment reducing it to 10 per cent, as it is in 
the existing law. 

On lame or lahn the act of 1922 imposed a duty of 6 cents a 
pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. The House increased the 
ad valorem duty to 30 per cent. The Senate committee dis- 
agreed to the House amendment, and restored the rate of the 
present law. 

Bullions and metal threads, made wholly or in chief value of 
tinsel wire, and so forth, under the act of 1922 carried a duty 
of 6 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem. The House 
increased the ad valorem from 35 per cent to 45 per cent ad 
valorenr, and the Senate committee disagreed to the House 
amendment and made the rate the same as in existing law. 

On beltings, and so forth, of tinsel wire, metal thread, and 
so forth, not specifically provided, the duty under the act of 
1922 was 45 per cent ad valorem. The House increased that rate 
to 55 per cent ad valorem, and the Senate Committee on Finance 
reduced it to 45 per cent, which is the rate under the pres- 
ent law. 

On toys of tinsel wire, and so forth, the rate of duty under 
the present law is 45 per cent ad valorem; the House provided 
a duty of 70 per cent ad valorem and put it in paragraph 1513, 
if I remember correctly. The Senate agreed to the House pro- 
vision as to toys only. 

On woven fabrics, ribbons, fringes, and tassels the rate under 
the present law is 55 per cent ad valorem; the House increased 
it to 65 per cent ad valorem and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee reduced the House rate to 55 per cent ad valorem, which, 
as I have said, is the rate provided by the present law. 

The item of “toys” was deleted from the House bill in para- 
graph 385, and this change was supported by the Senate com- 
mittee. Deleting the word “toys” has the effect of trans- 
ferring such articles to paragraph 1513 of the bill at the rate 
of 70 per cent ad valorem. 

The result of the other two changes is the restoration of the 
rates as in the act of 1922, except as to toys, and the reduction 
from the rates proposed by the House, and the specific rates 
of duty are left as in the present law. 

The equivalent ad valorem rates on the commodities in- 
cluded under this paragraph are summarized as follows: 

Tinsel wire of gold, silver, or other metal, 20.05 per cent. 

Lame or lahn, 31.9 per cent. 

Bullions and metal threads of tinsel wire, 39.49 per cent. 

Beltings, toys, and other articles of tinsel wire, lame or lahn, 
bullions or metal threads, or same with india rubber, 45 per 
cent. 

Fabrics, ribbons, and tassels, 55 per cent. 

There is now only one large manufacturer of tinsel wire and 
two large manufacturers of lame and tinsel thread in the 
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United States. The large producer of tinsel wire does not sell 
it, but converts it into lame or lahn for his own use and for 
domestic manufacturers of tinsel garlands, tinsel ribbons, tinsel 
cords, millinery braids, and other articles, 

Some of the large domestic producers and importers of tinsel 
wire and lame or lahn claim that the increases in ad valorem 
rates on these materials in the House bill would make the cost 
of their raw materials so high that they would not be able to 
compete with importations in the more highly manufactured 
articles. That is the reason why the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee reduced the House rates. 

The testimony indicates—Senate hearings, volume 3, pages 
1033 to 1035—that producers of Christmas-tree decorations are 
willing to accept a reduction from 70 per cent to 50 per cent ad 
valorem. The importers, Mr. President, consider specific duties 
preferable to compound on account of the fluctuations in the 
prices of the raw material for tinsel wire. 

Those are the reasons, briefly, for the changes made by the 
Senate Finance Committee in this paragraph, and we believe 
that it is very much improved over the paragraph as adopted by 
the House. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Has the Senator given the comparative 
cost of manufacture here and in Europe? 

Mr. SMOOT. Comparisons of the cost of manufacture were 
not presented to the committee. 

Mr. COPELAND. My advice is that the articles mentioned 
by the Senator are made in the United States cheaper than they 
are made in Furope. If it is true, that is a very rare situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. The testimony given before the committee along 
that line was as to the grade of the material. There is nothing 
but the high-grade material imported into the United States, 
while American manufacturers produce not only the high grade 
but the low grade. The testimony before the committee shows 
that there was a difference in the cost of production of the com- 
modities manufactured in the United States and those of foreign 
production, but the high grades of the foreign article were com- 
pared with the cheap grades of the American-produced article, 
and, as I have said, America produces both grades. Outside of 
that there was not a word said to the committee, so far as I 
recall, that would justify the House increases. 

Mr. COPELAND. If it is true that these articles are made 
here cheaper than in Europe, of course the need of protection 
disappears. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, but I am positive that what I have 
stated is the fact. Not only is it the fact as shown by the testi- 
mony but in the investigations by the Tariff Commission that 
result has been reported; there is not any doubt about it. I 
think this paragraph is one of the paragraphs to which, as the 
committee has amended it, there is no particular objection, so 
far as I know, from any source. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, in order that the Senate may 
understand just what this amendment seeks to do, let me say 
that this [exhibiting] is the tinsel wire mentioned in the amend- 
ment. If it is examined closely it will be found that it is round. 
“fhe difference between tinsel wire and lame or lahn is that the 
latter is rolled flat. The tinsel wire is passed through rollers, 
and when it comes out it is flat and has been thinned and elon- 
gated. Tinsel wire, lame or lahn, and all sorts of fancy wire 
are provided for in this amendment. 

The finished product looks something like this [exhibiting], 
and includes Christmas-tree tinsel ornaments for badges, medals, 
and so on, of various colors and various shapes. 

The pending bill, without the Senate amendment, increases 
vhe cost of the raw material and the finished product. The 
Senate committee amendment places the duty on the same 
plane as the act of 1922 placed the duty on these materials. 
What I seek to do in the amendment is to reduce the duty on 
the raw materials for the following reasons, the raw materials 
being these wires before they are in the manufactured or 
finished state. 

In the first place, there is only one concern in the United 
States making the raw materials, as the Senator from Utah 
has pointed out. There are two large concerns making the 
finished product from the raw material and numerous small 
concerns making it, a great many of which use it for their own 
needs; but there are two making it on a commercial scale. 
The lame or tinsel wire which is manufactured in this country 
in one small factory has not been able, either now or at any 
time in the past, to supply the local demand for it. In other 


words, the manufacturers who are engaged in making the wire 
and turning it into the finished product can not get sufficient 
raw material, with all the protection that has been given, to 
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supply the needs. Therefore they have to buy part of it in 
America and import the majority of it from other countries, 
principally France and Germany. 

Again, I am reliably informed that the quality of tinsel wire 
and lame manufactured in the United States is inferior to that 
manufactured abroad. Particularly it is said that the local 
product tarnishes and is not as strong. Therefore, when the 
local manufacturer buys the raw-material wire, unless it can 
be turned over and handled quickly the wire tarnishes, so that 
it is not salable and becomes more or less of a loss. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator says is true as to the impor- 
tations of wire from Germany and France; but I do not agree 
with the Senator as to the quality of a similar article made in 
this country. It is true that there is very little of the real fine 
wire imported; but the coarser wire is the cheaper wire. 
When I say “coarser,” I do not mean that it is thick, or any- 
think of that kind; but it is larger than the real fine wire that 
is spoken of. That wire we can and do make of just as good 
quality as that made in France or Germany. That is the rea- 
son for the letter that the Senator received, and the reason why 
I answered as I did. It is not the same class of wire. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will bear with me, I think I 
will clear up those points in just a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator had left the subject. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have had it up every time we have had a 
tariff bill here since I have been in the Senate, beginning with 
1909. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The greatest demand for the finished prod- 
uct is, I understand, in this form [exhibiting sample], and the 
American wire as now made tarnishes before the wire tarnishes 
which comes in from Germany or from France. At any rate, 
over a period of six years, since the aét of 1922 went into effect, 
at no time has the one small factory producing this wire in 
America been able to supply the local market. I have in my 
files a letter from a New York and a Maryland factory produc- 
ing these kinds of wire from the tinsel, and they claim that 
they can not now and have not been able in the past to get 
sufficient supply from our one factory to take care of their 
needs, so that they have to buy part of the wire from the Amer- 
ican factory, and import the great majority of it. But here is 
the striking thing in this whole argument: Quoted prices show 
that with the tariff as contained in the act of 1922 the cost of 
the tinsel wire from our local American factories is very much 
less than the quoted price in France or in Germany. 

For example, a recent quotation shows that an American fac- 
tory can make wire for 44 cents a pound, but that the quoted 
price of foreign wire landed in New York is 72 cents a pound— 
almost 100 per cent more than the American manufacturer buy- 
ing raw material abroad must pay over what he would have to 
pay for the local commodity. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. That bears out the statement I made to 
the Senator from Utah, then, that the cost of production of 
this article is less in the United States than it is in Europe. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is right. In other words, the actual 
figures show that a pound of tinsel wire, No. 20, silver lame— 
that is the rolled wire—can be bought in Germany and laid 
down in New York for 72.9 cents, or 73 cents a pound; that the 
same wire can be bought from the factory in America for 44 
cents a pound; so it is proven by actual business transactions 
that wire can be bought in America for 44 cents a pound, while 
the same manufacturer must pay 73 cents a pound for the Ger- 
man wire. In the face of those facts there is absolutely no 
justification for any more than the specific duty on this wire, 
which is 6 cents per pound; and the House bill imposed a duty 
of 20 per cent ad valorem in addition. The Senate committee 
amendment made it 10 per cent ad valorem. My amendment 
will leave a duty of 6 cents per pound on the wire, but will 
remove the 10 per cent ad valorem duty which was written into 
the law of 1922. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do. 

Mr. DILL. With such a big difference, why any duty? 

Mr. TYDINGS. As a matter of fact, there would be no real 
need at this moment for any considerable duty. I have not the 
figures right under my hand, but I will say to the Senator that 
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I have seen these duties translated later on in the brief into 
figures of various kinds; and, while it is rather complicated, | 
there does seem on the face of things to be need for some 
specific duty at times. The price fluctuates. Therefore, in order | 
to be fair, all that I am asking in this amendment is that the | 
ad valorem duty be stricken out. | 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- | 
land further yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr, TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. As I understand, then, although there is a wide 
difference in the cost at home and abroad, and the cost is much 
higher abroad, we still think it is wise to maintain some duty | 
as a matter of protection to the rise and fall of prices? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is right. 

Mr. DILL. I simply wanted to have that explained. 

Mr. TYDINGS. ‘That is the general situation. What really 
happens is, with the duty so high on the raw material, instead 
of helping the larger American factories which take the raw 
material and turn it into the finished product, the duty on the 
raw material is so high and the raw material costs so much 
that the German and French manufacturers of the finished ma- 
terial can send it in and sell it in this country cheaper than the 
home manufacturers can buy the raw material with the duty 
on it and translate it into the finished product. For that rea- 
son we have asked in this amendment that the ad valorem duties 
on tinsel wire, lame or lahn, be eliminated, and the specific 
duties remain. 

In order to show the good faith of those who came to me and | 
asked that these particular duties be decreased, they have con- | 
sented, if that is done, to a decrease in the duties on the 
finished materials. In other words, if they can get the raw | 
materials without the ad valorem duties, they are ready to take | 
a cut in the duties on the finished product. Certainly nothing 
could show the good faith of these men better than that con- 
cession. They are not asking that the duty be kept up on the 
finished product which they make, and in which the great 
majority of persons are employed in this country; but they 
say, “If you will let this raw material come in with only the 
specific duty on it, so that our hands can manufacture the 
finished product in America, we will consent voluntarily, with- 
out argument, to a reduction in the duty on the finished 
product.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that in 1928 there were only 22,251 pounds of this material 
imported. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Of what? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of tinsel wire, gold, silver, or other metal. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is right. How much finished product 
was imported? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
of $2,663.46. 

Mr. DILL. What percentage is that of the consumption? 

Mr. SMOOT. The equivalent ad valorem under existing law 
is 20.05 per cent, 

Mr. DILL. No; what percentage of the consumption did we | 
import? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am informed that we do not know how much 
is produced in this country; but this is the whole of the tinsel 
wire. I do not think we keep it separate. This is the fine 
drawn tinsel wire that the Senator is speaking of. 

Mr. DILL. What I am trying to get at is whether or not 
there is a large percentage of the consumption imported. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should judge there would be a fair per- 
centage of it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator from Utah read the amount 
of the finished product that was imported in the sume year? 
Then he will see that the tariff has practically eliminated the 
manufacture of the finished product. 

Mr. SMOOT. The value of fabrics, ribbons, and tassels was 
$1,156,746. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As 
$26,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. Twenty-two thousand two hundred and fifty- 
one pounds, valued at $13,284. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Where they paid duties on $22,000 worth of | 
raw material, they paid duties of $2,000,000 on the finished | 
product? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the duties on the raw materials are | 
only $2,663.46. That is all they paid. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is what I am saying. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is that going to hurt anybody? 





The value was $13,284, and we collected duty 


against how much raw wmaterial— 
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Mr. TYDINGS. But the Senator does not see the differential. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I see what the Senator has in mind. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What really happens, if the Senator will 
bear with me a minute, is that with the duty on the raw mate- 


| Trial so high, the American manufacturer can not buy it and 


turn it into the finished product and compete with the material 
in the finished form coming from France and Germany; and 
the figures prove that. We are collecting $2,000,000 in duties 
on the finished product and only about $22,000 on the raw 
material. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if the Senator is going to consider 
the finished product, then he will have to take into considera- 
tion the lame or lahn, which is 554,847 pounds, valued at 
$279,773. All of those items go into the manufactured article. 
So that the raw material in this whole thing amounts in value 
to approximately $300,000. That is approximately 28 per cent. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will read the report of the 
Tariff Commission contained on page 874, he will see this sig- 
nificant statement: 

The testimony discloses the fact that both lame or lahn and bul- 
lions begin their existence in the form of tinsel wire. 


Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Tinsel wire is the raw material for every 
one of these articles upon which over $2,000,000 were collected 
in 1928. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Senator; but if you take just the tinsel 
wire of gold and that alone in the finished product, that is not 
fair, because in the finished product is the lame or lahn. Then 
you have to take the original wire of which the Senator is 
is made from the lame or lahn, and which is 
made into the finished product, and that will show the figures 
I have stated. 

Mr. TYDINGS. 
ordinary wire. 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. 

Mr. TYDINGS. All that lame or lahn is, is this wire put 
through a roller and flattened. 

Mr. SMOOT. And rolled flat, and then that flat is made into 
the finished product. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is right. 

Mr. SMOOT. So you have to take both of those spools—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do take them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then you have to add the tinsel wire of gold 
that goes into the finished product, and you have to add the 
lame or lahn, because they are the second step in the manufac 
ture of the finished product. So both of them have to be added 
in order to arrive at the percentage of raw material in the 
finished product. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will bear with me just a 
moment, tinsel! wire, lame or lahn, are all the raw material. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I say. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In the amendment which I have offered I 
attempt to leave the specific duty on all the raw material, and 
to strike out the ad valorem duty on tinsel wire and on lame or 
lahn. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. So that the American manufacturer can im- 
port the raw material and in his factory turn out the finished 
product, on which over $2,000,000 were collected in duties in the 
year 1927. So that instead of importing the finished products, 
we can have cur mills in the United States of America make 
them, and save that market to home labor. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That simply means this, That they would like 


This is all tinsel wire is [exhibiting], just 


| to have free trade, virtually, on one, and on the other a good, 


stiff protection. 

Mr. TYDINGS. ‘The Senator does not want to make an er- 
roneous statement. I have previously shown that the quoted 
price of the raw material in America, with the duty, is 44 cents 
a pound, but that the German price, with the duty, is 73 cents a 
Therefore the Americau manufacturer is giving quota- 
tions practically 50 per cent less than the German manufacturer 
or the French manufacturer is giving to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be all right if all of the wire used 
in making the lame or lahn were the type of wire of which the 
Senator speaks, but if this duty were taken off, not only would 
the French and Germans have the trade in the very finest wire 


| but they would have the trade also in the 44 cents a pound wire. 
| That is what would happen. 


If that is what the Senate wants 
to do, well and good. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is not accurate in that state- 
ment. I have in my hand a letter, which I will be glad to read 
if the Senator wants it read, showing that at no time since the 
tariff was placed on these materials has the home market been 
able to supply even one of these factories with enough raw mate- 
rial to do business. We have been importing the finished prod- 
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uct simply because the tariff was so high on the raw material 
that we could not import the raw material, pay the high tariff 
duty on it, and then manufacture it into the finished product, 
and compete with the finished product coming in from Germany. 
We can not get the supply in the local market. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, you can not get it if you take 
into consideration the difference in the qualities of the wire. We 
are getting the wire made in the United States, but it is a 
cheaper wire, because it is not drawn so fine. We all admit that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is not possible, I take it from what the 
Senator from Maryland says, for the American manufacturer to 
use the American raw material and make a product which will 
compete with the product from abroad. 

Mr. SMOOT. He says that they use all the American product 
that is made, and that the American manufacturer can not pro- 
duce enough. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I see I have not made my position clear 
if the Senator from Utah has the conception in his mind that 
I have made any such statement as that, and I am going to start 
and in two minutes I think I can make myself clear. 

In the first place, a high duty on the raw material prevents 
the American manufacturer from getting the raw material and 
turning it into the finished product at a price which will permit 
him to compete with the finished product coming from France 
and Germany. 

Mr. SMOOT. Who is the American manufacturer? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Here is the American manufactured prod- 
uct [exhibiting]. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is the product in which the Senator 
is interested because it is produced in his State, but the manu- 
facturer who makes the wire is the manufacturer just the same 
as is the manufacturer who makes the finished product. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The factory over in Maryland wants to make 
the raw material, and has made the raw material. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why do they not make it, then? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Because, as I have said fifty times, they can 
not compete with the finished product coming in from Germany, 
with the differential as it is in favor of the finished product 
manufactured abroad now. Does that explain it to the Senator? 


Mr. SMOOT. I know the position the Senator takes. 
Mr. TYDINGS. I ask the Senator to make his argument in 
rebuttal. I have been thrown off what I intended to say. If, 


after I have completed my statement, I have not made myself 
clear, I will be glad to have the Senator ask me any questions 
he may desire to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator makes himself perfectly clear to 
me. I know exactly the position the Senator takes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does the Senator deny the fact that in the 
United States at no time in the last six years has the American 
producer of the raw material produced enough to supply even 
one factory? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the manufacturer of the wire 
itself imports this from foreign countries. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator, then, agrees that at no time 
in the last six years has the American producer of the raw 
material been able to supply even one factory. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree to that, and not only that—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator agrees, then let me finish my 
statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator asked me a question, and I want 
to finish my answer. I agree with the statement of the Senator, 
but if he has his way we will import all of one class of products 
and we will make none of the other. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what is going to happen. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Oh, no; there is no justification for that 
remark at all. If the Senator agrees that the American pro- 
ducer of the raw material can not even make enough to supply 
one factory, he must also agree that if the people who are en- 
gaged in turning out the finished product have to buy their 
material abroad, and pay a high duty on it, they can not turn 
out the finished product in competition with France and Ger- 
many. There is no escape from that reasoning at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator agrees to this, that under existing 
conditions there is a certain amount of the wire that is made in 
the United States. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; an inferior quality and not satisfactory. 

Mr. SMOOT. Wait a moment. The Senator agrees also that 
if the rate of duty is decreased, as asked by the Senator, the 
production by the American manufacturer as he has turned out 
the product in the past will be interfered with, there is no 
doubt about it, and the other product will come in in its place. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let us leave that side of the argument, and 
look at it in this way, and see if this clears up anything. There 
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are five or six times as many people engaged in the United 
States turning out the finished product as there are engaged in 
producing the raw material. Does the Senator dispute that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know just the number. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will give the Senator the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that may be a fair statement of the 
fact. I should judge so, although I have not looked the 
figures up. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator admits that, taking the fig- 
ures which he himself just read, we find that the United 
States collected over $2,000,000 on the finished product in one 
Single year. Does the Senator want to throw five times as 
many people out of work who are taking the raw material and 
turning it into the finished product, in order that one concern 
can keep on making the raw material which, during the past 
six years, has not been able to supply the demand of one local 
concern? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator takes this position, 
that there was not a million dollars collected in 1928. There 
was collected $656,210.30; that is all. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In other words, the Senator concedes that 
five times as many people are employed in taking the raw ma- 
terial and turning it into the finished product in the United 
States as are engaged in making the raw material. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and the Senator—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Wait a minute. The Senator also admits 
that while $20,000 was paid upon raw material in the form of 
duties, over $2,000,000 was paid in duties on the finished 
product. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not admit that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Which shows on its face that the American 
manufacturer of the finished product can not compete with the 
manufacturers abroad with the duty as it is now laid. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator holds that the existing rates will 
not interfere with any employees engaged in this business, but 
if the Senator has his way, there will be a decrease in the 
number of employees making the wire here, the raw product. 
That is the only decrease there will be. 

Mr. TYDINGS. How can the Senator argue a theory in the 
face of the facts, which show that while a duty of $25,000 was 
being collected on the raw material, a duty of $2,000,000 was 
being collected on the finished product? It is perfectly obvious 
that a majority of the importations are not of the raw ma- 
terial, but are of the finished product, made in France and 
Germany cheaper than we can make them in the United 
States, 

Mr. SMOOT. These five times the number of employees are 
employed under existing law. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Ob, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. If you made only half, there would be that 
proportion. If you made ten times as much, that same propor- 
tion would exist. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will answer the Senator’s question, and 
listen to him, and then I will ask him to let me review the case, 
and I will be very glad to have him speak then. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not interrupt the Senator; he asked me 
a question and I answered it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am not finding fault with the Senator. 
He has been very courteous and considerate in regard to every- 
thing I have asked him from the beginning of the consideration 
of this bill up to this moment. But I am afraid I have not 
made my position clear. I ask Senators to consider these three 
or four salient facts, not my figures, not some manufacturer’s 
figures, but the Tariff Commission’s own figures. In the year 
1927 there was $25,000 in duties collected on the raw material. 
That same year there was $2,051,957 in duties collected on the 
finished product. Does not that picture present to the Senate 
the fact that what we are really doing is abolishing the manu- 
facture of the finished product in the United States, because 
we are paying only $25,000 in duties on the raw material while 
we are paying $2,000,000 in duties on the finished product? 
What I want to do is to save that industry for the American 
market, to save that industry at home for labor at home, to 
reduce slightly the duty on the raw materials so that the raw 
materials may be imported at such a price that they can be 
turned out in the finished product and sold successfully in the 
United States in competition with the producers in France 
and Germany. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 





Mr. SACKETT. Will the Senator tell us whether the fac- 
tories which are making the finished products are running full 
time at the present time? 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; they are. 

Mr. SACKETT. What has been their history during the last 
three or four years as to their financial returns? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will state the history to the Senator from 
Kentucky because the answer to his question will show what has 
been their history in reference to these rates. 

In the act of 1897, paragraph 179, lahn carried a specific duty 
of 5 cents per pound. Under the act of 1909, paragraph 179, 
it enjoyed the same specific rate of 5 cents per pound. Under 
the act of 1913 this specific rate of duty was changed to 6 per 
cent ad valorem with no specific rate, but under the tariff act 
of 1922, Schedule 3, paragraph 385, the tariff on lahn was 
changed to 6 cents per pound and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

From 6 per cent ad valorem that change was made; in other 
words, the rate of 6 per cent ad valorem was put aside and in 
its place 6 cents per pound of specific duty and 20 cents per 
pound ad valorem was applied. This was an increase of 250 
per cent over the previous rate. It is now proposed under the 
Hawley bill to further increase the ad valorem duties on both 
articles another 10 per cent, making an increase over the tariff 
act of 1913 of 300 per cent on the raw material. 

Mr. SACKETT. Of course, the Senate Finance Committee 
has reduced that ad valorem rate from 30 per cent to 20 per 
cent, 

Mr. TYDINGS. The amendment of the 
has taken off the old ad valorem rate. 

Mr. SACKETT. I say it has reduced the Hawley bill rate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. SACKETT. What bas been the financial condition of the 
companies which are operating, the five or six companies which 
are making the finished product? I understood the Senator to 
say that there is no unemployment in the industry. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is true. The Senator must understand 
that all of the companies which make tinsel wire, and so forth, 
make the complete line, and it would be difficult to pick out 
one thing and show the loss. But, in answer to the Senator’s 
question, before the 1922 act was passed we imported the raw 
material and made practically all of the finished product sold 
in America. Since the 1922 act we have not been importing 
the raw material. We have been trying to get it in America. 
We are not able to get enough to supply one factory. A tre- 
mendous amount of the finished product is now being imported 

Mr. SACKETT. Then how did we get the material tc run 
the factories full time? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I just said to the Senator that none of the 
factories make only tinsel wire. 

Mr. SACKETT. I know; but they run full time on this 
material, do they not? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Oh, no. The reason why I am presenting 
the matter is the very fact that they have had to give up this 
business. 

Mr. SACKETT.. That is the point I wanted to get at. 
what extent have they given up the business? 

Mr. TYDINGS. All I can do is to tell what the Tariff Com- 
mission has said. 

Mr. SACKETT. The Senator knows the individual facturies. 
There are five or six of them. There is no unemployment in 
them, is there? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is true. 

Mr. SACKETT. What has been their production? 

Mr. TYDINGS. As to the manufacture of tinsel wire, they 
have practically gone out of business since the act of 1922. 

Mr. SACKETT. And there is no production now at all? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Practically none. 

Mr. SACKETT. The Senator is trying to establish a new 
business? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am trying to put back what was taken 
away in the act of 1922, and if the Senator will bear with me 
I think I can make it clear. I do not ask him to accept the 
word of the manufacturers in New York or Maryland or Con- 
necticut, but I do ask him to accept the report of the Tariff 
Commission, which shows that last year over $2,000,000 was 
collected in duties on an insignificant thing like tinsel wire. 
What does the Senator think of that? 

Mr. SACKETT. I understand that. I want to get at it from 
a business standpoint. I am not trying to dispute the Senator 
in any way, but I would like to understand the facts. Let me 
get at it in another way. ‘The reduction the Senator asks for 
amounts to how much per pound? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It takes out the ad valorem rate and leaves 
the specific duty as it is. 

Mr. SACKETT. It takes out 10 per cent? 
Mr. TYDINGS. That is true. 
Mr. SACKETT. What does that amount to per pound? 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I have it here in my brief, but I have so 
many figures that I can not locate the exact figure at the 
moment. 

Mr. SACKETT. It is probably in the neighborhood of 4 or 
5 cents a pound, is it not? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is a 50 per cent duty. 

Mr. SACKETT. It is 6 cents per pound specific? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am not talking about the ad valorem duty 
as it is in the pending amendment, but the specific duty, which 
would be equivalent to about 50 per cent. 

aoe SACKETT. That would make the duty 9 cents per 
pound. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think that is right. 

Mr. SACKETT. The Senator said that the domestic 
terial which is manufactured is offered at 44 cents a pound. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is true. 

Mr. SACKETT. And the imported material is offered for 
sale at 73 cents per pound. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The raw material. 

Mr. SACKETT. When we take 3 cents a pound off of the 
duty, if that is the reduction the Senator asks, where is he 
going to land? It is not going to help to any great extent, as I 
see it. Three cents per pound is what the Senator asks. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator evidently takes the figures and 
tries to make a case out of them where no case exists. 

Mr. SACKETT. Do not misunderstand me. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not mean he is doing it intentionally. 
Can the Senator justify a tariff on an article where the article 
can be made at one-half as much in the United States as it ean 
be produced for abroad? Will the Senator answer that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SACKETT., 






ma- 


That is the very point. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator answer that question? 

Mr. SACKETT. If that were the case, it would not be justi- 
fied ; but the point I am making or trying to work out is this: 
If we make an article in this country and there is a margin 
between that cost and the price of the imported article of over 
30 cents a pound on an article that costs about 70 cents a pound, 
is there not some curious situation there that the American 
manufacturer, whom the Senator seems to be representing, does 
not go into the production of the raw material? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Since the Senator asked me the original ques- 
tion I have found the figures and am able to state to him that 
the ad valorem duty plus the specific duty amounts to 17 cents 
a pound. 

Mr. SACKETT. Add that to the 44 cents. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Adding that to the 44 cents would make 61 
cents. The German material sells for 73 cents a pound in 
America, so the American manufacturer would still have a dif- 
ferential of 12 cents a pound as against the German material. 

Mr. SACKETT. There is something rather curious that with 
all of the industries in this country there is only one little man- 
ufacturer who takes advantage of that big margin of profit. 
Why do not the Senator’s factories, which make the finished 
product, feel impelled to go into the production of the raw mate- 
rial for their own advantage and save the 12 cents a pound? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will tell the Senator why. In the first 
place the labor in the manufacture of finished product is where 
most of the labor is found. There is practically no labor in the 
manufacture of the raw material. It is all machinery; it is run 
through a press and is made into wire. 

Mr. SACKETT. It has a margin of 12 cents a pound. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Just let me answer the Senator. He asked 
me a question and I will try to answer it. The Senator can 
readily see as between making a spool of wire on the one hand 
and the dyeing and weaving of the various other articles that 
there is a great deal of labor involved. What was done in 1922 
was to give the raw material all of the protection and give the 
finished product none. The proof of it is that while we have 
only imported sufficient raw material to collect $25,000 in duties, 
we have imported sufficient of the finished product to collect 
over $2,000,000 in duties. Answer that, if the Senator can. 

Mr. SACKETT. That is not the question I am trying to ask. 
The question is, What reason does there seem to be, when there 
is a margin of 12 cents a pound, that there should not be some 
industry grow up in this country? It would look like there is 
something curious in it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will tell the Senator what it is. The price 
of the raw material to-day with the duty on it is so high that 
the American manufacturer can not buy it and in his factory 
convert it into the finished product and sell it in competition 
with the German finished product. Does that answer the Sena- 
tor’s question? 

Mr. SACKETT. He can make it for 44 cents a pound, because 
he sells it for that figure. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. But I have a letter in my files, which I can 
read if the Senator desires, stating that the concern now mak- 
ing the raw material in the State of Connecticut at no time 
during the last six years has been able to supply even one fac- 
tory with enough raw material to run it. No one disputes that. 

Mr. SACKETT. Why does not the Senator go ahead with his 
factories and make the raw material? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is exactly what we are attempting to 
do. If the Senate will give us the raw material we will start to 
build up the whole industry. 

Mr. SACKETT. I want to know why we do not get the raw 
materials. There is no labor involved in their manufacture, as 
the Senator has said, but it is machine work. The one sells for 
44 cents a pound and the other for 73 cents a pound. There is a 
range of pretty nearly 100 per cent in the industry in that 
respect, and I do not know of a single other industry which can 
count on a margin of nearly 100 per cent. It seems like there is 
something curious in the situation that would keep these people 
from going into a business with such a great margin of profit. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The American processes—and I stated this 
before the Senator came into the Chamber—— 

Mr. SACKETT. No; I have been here all the time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then the Senator has not been listening. 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes; I have been listening very carefully to 
the argument. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have stated that the manufacturers who 
can buy raw materials in America at 44 cents a pound as against 
buying the German raw materials for 73 cents a pound do not 
want to buy the home product in spite of the fact that it is 
cheaper, because the tinsel tarnishes, it is of an inferior quality, 
and the trade often will not accept it. When they buy the raw 
material abroad with the duty on it and attempt to take the raw 
material and translate it into the finished product, the initial 
cost of the raw material has been so high that they can not sell 
here in America their own finished product in competition with 
the German finished product. 

No one has disputed the fact that the price quoted by the 
Connecticut factory on its raw material is 12 cents per pound 
less than that same material can be bought for to-day in Ger- 
many. In the face of these facts I ask the Senator from Ken- 
tucky why do they ask for this tariff when they already have 
12 cents per pound differential. 

Mr. SACKETT. That is what I was trying to find out. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Nobody in the Senate seenrs to be able to 
answer it. 

Mr. SACKETT. No; no one does. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is not my part to answer it. I am on the 
other side of the argument. I have stated the facts to prove 
my case and no one challenges them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, I do. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Here is a concern which has a tariff on raw 
materials which to-day is quoting a price of 44 cents per pound 
when Germany and France are quoting a price of 73 cents a 
pound. In the face of those facts I think we are entitled to 
reduce the tariff on the raw material. 

Mr. SACKETT. Does the Senator feel that if the change 
were made it would put the raw-material factory out of busi- 
ness at all? 

Mr. TYDINGS. 

Mr. SACKETT. 

Mr. TYDINGS. 


No; I do not. 
They would go right ahead just the same? 
I do not ask that all the tariff be taken off. 

Mr. SACKETT. No; I understand that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the facts will show that this concern 
will still be able to make its wire, but the American manufac- 
turer of the finished product can also buy wire cheaper to save 
the honre market for the finished product turned out by the 
American factories. 

The equivalent ad valorem rate is 11 cents per pound. That 
is all I ask to. have taken off. I do not ask that the specific 
rate be taken off the raw material, and the figures show that 
the American manufacturer does not need the ad valorem 
protection. 

Mr. SACKETT. If the article sells for 73 cents, how can a 
10 per cent ad valorem rate be 11 cents a pound? 

Mr. TYDINGS. A 20 per cent ad valorem rate is provided. 

Mr. SACKETT. I am talking about the raw material to 
which the Senator is referring. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I also am talking about the raw material. 

Mr. SMOOT. That duty is 10 per cent under this bill. 

Mr. SACKETT. If the article sells for 73 cents, as the Sen- 
ator says, and under this bill the duty is 10 per cent, how can 
the duty be 11 cents a pound? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I can not answer the Senator’s question. 
On the face of it, it looks like a 20 per cent rate ought to 
represent a duty of about 14 cents, 
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Mr. SACKETT. It does; but the rate we are talking about 
is only 10 per cent. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will say that lame, f. o. b. factory, in Ger- 
many is 53.7 cents per pound; the ad valorem rate of 20 per 
cent is equivalent to 10.7 cents per pound; the specific rate of 
6 cents adds 6 cents a pound; the freight, insurance, brokerage, 
and cartage amount to 244 cents a pound, and the landed cost 
of the imported article per pound is 72.9 cents. Those are the 
figures. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, if the Senator will bear with 
me for a moment—and I am simply trying to get at the 
facts—it is the finished material he is talking about. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; it is the finished raw product. 

Mr. SACKETT. I thought it was what the Senator held up 
in the form of braid. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Here [exhibiting] it is. 

Mr. SACKETT. We are making the rate in this bill 10 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is 20 per cent in the House bill and the 
pending amendment proposes to make it 10 per cent. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The rate in the present law is 10 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. TYDINGS. ‘The rate in the House bill is 20 per cent, and 
that rate is now before the Senate. 

Mr. SACKETT. The committee has reported in favor of re- 
ducing it to 10 per cent. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And I am asking that it be reduced to 6 
cents, 

Mr. SACKETT. The difference between what the Senator is 
asking for and what the Senate committee has suggested is a 
matter of 5% cents; it is not 11 cents. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I did not say it was 11 cents. 

Mr. SACKETT. The Senator just stated that it was 11 cents. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I read what the bill provided as it came to 
the Senate. 

Mr. SACKETT. But that is not what we are discussing; we 
are asking approval for the Senate amendment. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Certainly; but how do I know that the Senate 
amendment is going to be adopted? 

Mr. SACKETT. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am taking the bill as it is now before 
the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator vote for the House provision 
as against the amendment reported by the committee? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nor will we; so that there is no question that 
need be argued. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What I am trying to impress upon the 
Senate is the fact that if we will compare the cost of the 
product at home and abroad I have shown a 12-cent margin 
which the American manufacturer has, and I ask the Senator 
why the American manufacturer needs a tariff if he has 12 
cents a pound advantage? No one has answered that question, 
I should like to have someone answer it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will answer as soon as the Senator is through. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Why should the tariff rate be as provided 
in the Senate committee amendment, if the American manu- 
facturer has a differential of from 6 to 12 cents a pound on the 
article? It is only desired to give him sufficient protection to 
let him survive. The facts show that American manufacturers 
are quoting this article at 44 cents a pound. 

I have also asked in the remainder of this amendment for a 
reduction of the tariff on all of the other items contained in 
the paragraph. On “beltings and other articles made wholly 
or in chief value of tinsel wire, metal thread, lame or lahn, or 
of tinsel wire, lame or lahn, and india rubber, builions, or metal 
threads, not specially provided for,” the House bill fixed a rate 
of 55 per cent; the Senate committee reduced that to 45 per 
cent, and I ask for 30 per cent. 

In the case of “ woven fabrics, ribbons, fringes, and tassels, 
made wholly or in chief value of any of the foregoing,” the 
House provided a duty of 65 per cent ad valorem; the Senate 
committee fixed a rate of 55 per cent ad valorem; and I have 
asked for a rate of 40 per cent ad valorem. 

I have asked for a reduction in the rate on the articles 
manufactured by the Maryland concern, because if they are 
given free raw material at a lower price than they can now 
get it they will not need this protection. They have been fair 
enough to ask for a reduction on both ends of the stick, both 
on the raw material and on the finished product. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it the desire of the Senator 
from Maryland formally to propose his amendment? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I offer the amendment as an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 
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Mr. BMOOT. Mr. President, let us see what the facts are 
and see whether the concern in Baltimore which is engaged in 
this industry is suffering or not, and let us see what a strange 
proposal has been submitted to us by the Senator from Mary- 
land. 

In 1926 there were imported—and these are the importations 
according to value under the whole paragraph—$4,874,024; 
the equivalent ad valorem was 45.24 per cent. In 1927 the im- 
portations had dropped to $3,848,117, in 1928 they had dropped 
to $2,386,222, and during the six months of 1929 they had 
dropped to $775,106. So the Baltimore concern is not suffering 
from competition from abroad. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Because they do not make the finished 
product, 

Mr. SMOOT. The finished product is what they do make. 
The whole object is to provide cheaper raw material for the 
Baltimore concern so that they may make more money than 
they are making to-day; that is the proposition. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator says, in spite of the fact that 
we collected $2,000,000 in duty in one year on the finished prod- 
uct, that the Maryland concern is not suffering. I say that the 
Maryland concern has as much right to be protected as have 
the sugar interests of Utah or those of any other producers. 

Mr. SMOOT. Exactly; and that is what I am trying to do. 
I am trying to give everybody protection; but I do not want it 
one-sided. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Neither do I. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the Senator has been arguing for 
all the morning. 

The Senator bas talked about the importations. 

As I have said, the importations in 1926 were $4,374,000, but 
in 1928 they had dropped to $2,386,000. 1n other words, the im- 
portations had decreased about 50 per cent in the two years, 
and for the first six months of the current year the importations 
were only $775,106. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What are the raw-material importations? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like, Mr. President, to get through 
with what I have to say, and I am not going to be very long. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate Finance Committee wanted to 
frame this paragraph so that the rates of duty provided would 
be exactly the same as those in existing law, except for one or 
two minor changes which we have recommended, because the 
business itself is a prosperous business in the United States. 
The industry is prospering now; the importations are decreas- 
ing right along. The importations during the present year have 
decreased Many per cent over those in 1926. 

We are asked here to provide practically free raw material. 
Mr. President, I want to be perfectly fair to the man who pro- 
duces the thread, just as I want to be fair to the man who pro- 
duces the finished product for sale. The rates ought to be fair 
all along the line, and that is what the committee tried to 
make them. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I heard the Senator say, as I came into the 
Chamber, that this was to be done for the Baltimore concern, 
as though that was the only one in the country. 1 want to get 
the Senator’s view as to that. Simply because there is only 
one concern to be protected is certainly no reason why it should 
not be protected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware of that. 

Mr. DILL. That is the great difficulty in making the tariff 
bill, that an industry in some particular locality or community 
and in which, therefore, the representatives of a number of 
States are not interested, is not to get the same consideration 
as an industry which is more widely scattered and in which 
a dozen of fifteen States ma; be interested. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have endeavored to take care of the man 
who makes the raw product and also to take care of the man 
who makes the finished product. We have taken care of the 
Baltimore concern. We have restored the rates of the existing 
law, and, with importations decreasing, it seems that there is 
no logic in the request made by the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. DILL. I am not prepared to argue that question with 
the Senator, but what I wanted to make clear was that it cer- 
tainly should not be the policy of the Senate in considering the 
tariff bill, because just one concern may be hurt, not to pro- 
tect that one concern in this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not make the statement that there was 
only one concern, although there are very few of them. How- 
ever, if there was only one, it would not make any difference. 
If there was only one concern in the United States, that concern 
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ought to be protected just as much as though there were a 
thousand of them; and the employees of that concern ought to 
be protected whether there are 20 of them or 20,000 of them. 
It makes no difference whatever as to the number involved; 
the principle ought to apply. 

Mr. President, I do not want to repeat what I have already 
said. I am perfectly willing for the Senate now to decide the 
question. I did not expect that it would take any time at all 
to reach a vote upon this question, which seems to me to be a 
very simple one, indeed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for just a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to read a letter from one of the 
manufacturers to show the Senator from Utah how they feel 
about the subject matter which he has just been discussing. 
This letter, from the George Franke Sons Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
reads as follows: 


BALTIMORE, MD., November 8, 1929. 
Hon. MILLARD E, TYDINGS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR TypDINGS: We are herewith inclosing copy of our brief 
which we filed before the Senate Finance Committee, also the printed 
testimony. Copy of paragraph 385, as recommended by the Senate 
Finance Committee, with changes desired by us made in red ink. 
These changes are page 111, line 1, 10 per cent ad valorem struck 
out, and line 3, 20 per cent ad valorem struck out. 

You will see by our brief and testimony the duty on these raw 
materials only protect one manufacturer in Connecticut, who has had 
this protection for seven years and has not up to this time been able 
to make either the proper material or enough quantity to furnish us 
alone. 

As we show in our brief, instead of the goods being manufactured in 
this country, on account of the duty on the raw materials the finished 
products are coming in in immense quantities. Not only does this 
prevent us from manufacturing or employing a great many people but 
at the same time it would mean thousands of pounds of American cotton 
being used as a base for the finished article, and as it is now the 
foreigners use the Egyptian cotton. 

Yours very truly, 
THE GrorGs FRANKB Sons Co., 
By E. P. FRANKE, President. 


Mr. SMOOT. The importations coming in are less every year. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from Utah should not say that 
the importations are decreasing every year. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say the importations have decreased every 
year since 1926. 

Mr. TYDINGS. For how many years did the Senator give 
the figures? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will read them again if the Senator wants 
me to go back and do that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to have them all read. 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1919 the importations were $2,137,147; in 
1920, $2,633,733; in 1921, $2,613,022; in 1922, from January 1 
to September 21, $1,766,877; and from September 22 to De- 
cember 31, $1,365,796; in 1923 the importations reached their 
peak, being $5,388,034. Now note: In 1924 they dropped to 
$3,264,103 ; in 1925, the importations were $3,163,170; in 1926 
the importations were $4,874,024—there was an increase in 
that year; in 1927 the importations were $3,848,117; in 1928 
they were $2,386,222; and in the first six months of 1929 they 
were $775,000. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Christmas season was far off at the 
end of the six months’ period in 1929. The Senator has not 
proven his statement. The importations increased from about 
$2,000,000 in 1910 to over $4,000,000 in 1926. 

Mr. SMOOT. The figures for 1919 were the first which I 
read. I did not give the figures for 1910. In 1919 the importa- 
tions were $2,137,147. Coming down to 1928 the importation 
was $2,386,000. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Where is the decrease every year? 

Mr. SMOOT. I said there was a decrease in the importations 
from 1926. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator picks one year out of all the 
10, and says because the importations are less now than they 
were in that year that there has been a decrease, in spite of the 
fact that the figures show that the importations are about the 
same as they have been, 

Mr. SMOOT. I said that, beginning with 1926, the importa- 
tions have steadily decreased; I say so again; and the record 
so shows. It does not make any difference what the Senator 
says; the figures show my statement to be correct. I think 
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that is quite a decrease, from $4,874,024 in 1926 to $2,386,222 
in 1928. It is nearly a 50 per cent decrease; of course, I know 
that is not very much. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I say in all kindness to 
the Senator that I think the importations this year will be 
even because the Republican “ prosperity” will make 
Christmas a less joyous season this year than ordinarily; so 
there will not be so much tinsel used. 

Mr. SMOOT. There will be more than if the Democratic 
Party were in power, I will tell the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is possible; but if the Democratic 
Party had come into power it would have been heralded from 
one end of the country to the other that this great crash in 
Wal! Street was due to the Democrats. 

Aside from that, however, the Senator from Maryland has 
proven his case, as I see it. It would be a very remarkable 
thing indeed if we were to take an article made cheaper in 
the United States than it is made abroad and attempt to apply 
the tariff law to that article. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the case, why do we not take it all 
off? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am in favor of taking it all off. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator vote for that? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will not vote for that; but that is the 
argument that the Senator was making. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is exactly the argument I desire to 
present. I do not think the Senator from Maryland has gone 
far enough. The discussion here this morning has demon- 
strated to my satisfaction that there should be no protection 
upon this article; and I believe that the first thing the Senator 
from Utah should do, if he will permit me to make the sug- 
gestion, is to accept the amendment of the Senator from Mary- 
land, and then later there will be an amendment presented, 
when there is an opportunity for individual amendments, to 
take off the tariff entirely. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That amendment would be in order now. 

Mr, SMOOT. Why, certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Since the Senate committee has changed 
the rate, the Senator can move to strike out the whole rate 
and put the commodity on the free list. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator from Maryland will 
make that motion. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will permit me, I will not 
make that change in my amendment, for this reason: The fig- 
ures I quoted showed that the concern making the raw ma- 
terial, in view of the cost of production at home and abroad, 
was entitled to a rate of about 6 cents a pound. I only want 
to reduce the rate to the extent that they do not need pro- 
tection. Frankly, it would be better for the concern over in 
Baltimore which has brought this matter to my attention to 
have it all taken off; but I do not think it would be fair to 
the concern in Connecticut. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would they like to have the whole paragraph 
transferred to the free list? Will the Senator’s concern let 
the whole thing go on the free list? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Ali these materials? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am sure they will be glad to, 

Mr. SMOOT. The finished product and all? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Oh, no! 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, no! That is it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think there is ground for a reduction of 
duty on the raw material, no matter what the industry up in 
Connecticut may say, when the Tariff Commission shows that 
we collected only $25,000 of duties on the raw material, but col- 
lected $2,000,000 in duties on the finished product. The reason 
why I would not consent to it all going on the free list, and 
neither would the Senator from Utah, is because then the duties 
on everything would be decreased; but having shown that duties 
of $25,000 were collected on the one hand on the raw materials, 
aud $2,000,000 on the other hand on the finished product, I 
thought I had made a case to show that the real importation 
was of the finished product. We are collecting from the Ameri- 
can people $2,000,000 a year in taxes on this finished product in 
the form of Christmas-tree articles; and my desire was to equal- 
ize the tariff so that the finished product and the raw material 
would both enjoy sufficient protection to enable them to do busi- 
ness. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah if he is willing to accept the amendment I have indicated? 


less, 
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Mr. SMOOT. No. 
want to. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the Senator from Maryland has 
made out his case; and I am willing to submit the matter to a 
vote, 

Mr. SMOOT. So am I. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that except by 
unanimous consent the first two amendments are not in order. 
The third, fourth, and fifth are in order. Is there objection to 
taking a vote at this time on the first amendment? 

Mr. TYDINGS. What is the first amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be stated by the clerk. 

The LegisLative CLERK. On page 111, line 25, strike out all 
after the word “ pound” down to and including the word “ valo- 
rem” on page 112, line 1, being the words “and 20 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

Also, on page 112, line 3, strike out all after the word “ pound” 
down to and including the word “ valorem” in line 4, being the 
words “and 30 per cent ad valorem.” 

Also, in line 6, strike out “35” and insert “20”; in line 10, 
strike out “45” and insert “30”; and in line 13, strike out “55” 
and insert “ 40,” 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is no objection, I should like very 
much to have the vote taken now. I ask unanimous consent 
that the vote be taken on the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Maryland. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The clerk will state the first amendment. 

The LeGIstaTIvVE CLerK. On page 111, line 25, strike out all 
after the word “ pound ” down to and including the word “ valo- 
rem,” on page 112, line 1. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment, 

The Leeistative CrerK. On page 112, line 3, strike out all 
after the word “ pound” down to and including the word “ valo- 
rem,” in line 4. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The L&GIsLATIVE CLERK. 
insert “ 20.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 
insert “ 30.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing 
to the amendment as amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is one in line 13. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That has not been stated yet. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what they made it, so I do not think 
they would want any decrease in that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have already asked for a decrease to show 
my good faith. That is different from what the Senator from 
Utah does, . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment before stated, as amended. That has not been 
agreed to yet. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On line 13 strike out “55” and 
insert “ 40.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah de- 
sire to say anything on that amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Nothing at all. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Utah indi- 
cate the next amendment he desires to take up? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, in my absence from the Chamber 
one day last week I asked that the amendment on page 59, para- 
graph 302, subdivisions (0) and (p), referring to cerium metal 
and ferrocerium, be passed over. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] stated on the floor of the 
Senate yesterday that that request had been made; but in the 
meantime, with the understanding that it would be reconsidered 
if the Senator from New Jersey desired, the amendments pro- 
posed by the Finance Committee were adopted. If 1 may be 
permitted at this time, without an amendment being before the 
Senate, I will not ask for a reconsideration, but I desire to 
make a very brief statement relating to the paragraph. 


The coalition can vote it, however, if they 


On line 6 strike out “35” and 


next 


On line 10 strike out “45” and 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senator 
may make his statement. 

Mr. EDGE. The duty on this material, cerium metal and 
ferrocerium, has been reduced upon the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee from $2 to $1 per pound. I am quite sure 
that if the facts were thoroughly understood—and, as far as I 
can find out from consulting the Recorp, no facts were pre- 
sented—the Senate would not have taken this action. 

The paragraphs clearly come under that category of importa- 
tions where the total amount of imports has increased so tre- 
mendously during the past year that in my judgment the 
protection of $2 a pound, which was provided by the House, 
and which was reduced by the Senate, would have prevailed. 
In other words, the importations of cerium metal and ferro- 
cerium during the past year have increased almost 200,000 per 
cent. We could not have a very much larger increase than 
that. However, as I stated at the outset, the Senate has taken 
this action; and in view of the fact that the House bill provides 
$2 per pound, and the Senate bill $1 per pound, of course, when 
the bill is finally passed and goes to conference the conferees 
will have an opportunity of restoring the $2, which in my 
judgment they undoubtedly will do when they recognize the 
existing situation. 

I might say, further than that, that the rate of $2 a pound 
is in itself—I think I am correct in the statement—less than 
existing law. Now, the House has reduced it somewhat, and 
we have reduced it still further, notwithstanding this very 
large increase in importations. 

This is an alloy used in making cigar lighters, a combination 
of cerium and iron. A very small portion of it is used in each 
cigar lighter for ignition purposes. Two thousand pounds, the 
importation of last year, I am informed, would make thou- 
sands and thousands of lighters; so that while the amount in 
total is not large, it really means almost absolute control of the 
raw material from abroad. 

As I stated, I will not delay the bill or ask to have this mat- 
ter reconsidered; but I am making this public statement so 
that the conferees may look into the facts, and I am quite sure 
that there will be no real objection to accepting the House rate 
of $2. The raw material from which this alloy is made is 
monazite. The known domestic deposits, I think, are all in 
North Carolina. If the Senator from North Carolina were in 
the Chamber, I would draw his attention to that fact, and I 
think he would agree with me that this duty should be even 
higher than the House rate. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Recorp an article entitled “ What the Tariff Does 
to Iowa,” by H. E. Miles, chairman of the Fair Tariff League. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 


There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed | 


in the Recorp, as follows: 


Waar THE TARIFF Does TO Iowa 
By H. E. Miles, chairman Fair Tariff League 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 7, 1929. 

The people of Iowa came mostly from the Eastern States and north- 
ern Europe. They are highly intelligent, industrious, thrifty, law- 
abiding. The open life of her fertile prairies and freedom from the 
complexities of the crowded manufacturing East begets idealism and 
easy thinking. 


This idealism has until now caused Iowans to accept tariff protection, | 


with no disposition to learn whether the principle is honestly applied 
or not. 


Knowing that through all the ages the noblest principles have at | 


times been a cloak for oppression, knowing that the virtue in protection, 
as in the Ten Commandments, is not in the statement but in its applica- 
tion, they have, nevertheless, left the application of the principle of 
protection to eastern manufacturers, who could not resist, left thus 
alone, to make billions of unearned dollars for themselves at the expense 
of the West and the South. 

Splendid and lovable Senator Dolliver, of Iowa, told the writer that 
he expressed this judgment to Senator Allison, his colleague, desiring 
that a fight be started for an honest tariff. 

Senator Allison replied, “I am too old for such a struggle. 
until I am gone. It will not be long.” 

Senator Dolliver, together with Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, 
made a great fight to better the tariff of 1909. 

They lost, and Dolliver died soon after from the strain and Senator 
La Follette more recently. Their fight was the forerunner of the 
present promising struggle in the Senate for such equable protection 
as our domestic and foreign relations require. It was considerate of 
consumers as well as producers. 

Senator Dolliver got his first tariff lesson in 1897 as a member of 
the Dingley Ways and Means Committee, where he saw all rates deter- 
mined by favoritism and influence, 


Wait 
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Also, as he declared, he saw that committee persuaded to make the 
Dingley rates 20 per cent higher than the notorious McKinley rates, 
with the understanding that this extra 20 per cent would be traded off 
in treaties of reciprocity. 

Then he saw the public cheated out of this 20 per cent by the refusal 
of the Senate to ratify any of the treaties which Mr. Cambon, French 
ambassador negotiated with President McKinley, the acceptance of 
which treaties the President had set his heart upon as probably the 
chief accomplishment of his administration. 

The tariff barons never give up anything they get, however they get it. 

The following analysis is based upon the Federal statistics, everywhere 
used in estimating the amount and effect of tariff duties. 


What the tariff does to Iowa 


(Crop census 1924) 
IO a 5 chin nia been cateen Sintec aid lm ciosenmenerasia 2, 419, 927 
Farm population i 951, 558 
Number of farms_._. - 213, 499 
Woolgrowers- -_... hi 25, 753 
Sugar-beet growers 


Agricultural schedule 


| Cost to | 
nonfarm- | Net cost 
ing popu-| to State 

lation | 


Cost to 
farmers 
as con- 
sumers 


Cost to 
United 
States 


Crops 


——|- ——__— —_—--—_}- — — 


$26, 000, 000 
330, 000, 000 
248, 000, 000 
36, 000, 000 
18, 000, 000 


eo 1 } 

$762, 000 | $200,000 | $23, 000 | _ $532, 000 
762, 000 |2, 617, 000 | 4, 083, 000 | 5, 778, 000 
‘ ‘ 2, 937, 000 | 4; 590, 000 
441,000 | "701, 000 

147,000 | 242, 000 

, 250,000} 412,000} 53, 000, 000 

138, 000 | 4, 111,000 |? 4,179, 000 | 300, 000, 000 


9, 886, 000 |5, 409, 000 | 12, 247, 000 | 8, 076, 000 1, O11, 000, 000 


1 On the basis of one-half the sugar duty going to sugar-beet growers. 
? Gain. 





$9, 886, 000 
5, 409, 000 


4, 477, 000 
They lose half of this gain in 


Gain to farmers on agricultural schedule, net. 


They gain on dairy products only. 
their purchases of farm products. 

The State as a whole loses on agricultural schedule, net $8,076,000. 
It loses on agricultural schedule $2 to $1 of gain. 


| Manufacturers’ schedule (62 industries only, producing 40 per cent of the Nation's output 


(On the basis of one-half of duties added to prices) 


Cost to Cost to 
farmers as | nonfarming! 
consumers | population 


Cost to 
State 


Cost to 


Industries United States 


$3, 530, 280 | $5, 447, 649 | $8, 977, 929 
-| 8, 564, 022 | 13, 215, 321 | 21, 779, 343 
31, 601, 241 | 48, 764, 534 | 80, 365,775 


8 heavy metal products 
20 finished metal products_.. 
34 general products 


Total 


1, 082, 000, 000 
3, 985, 000, 000 


43, 695, 543 


7, 427, 804 |, 123, 047 | 5, 512, 000, 000 


Loss to farmers, manufacturers’ schedule $43, 695, 543 
Loss to State, manufacturers’ schedule 111, 123, 047 


Farmers lose, on all schedules, net, $39,218,543. They lose nearly $5 to $1 of gain. 

The State loses, on all schedules, net, $119,199,047. It loses $12 to each $1 of gain. 

On all Iowa major crops the present tariff is full high. It would add 
35 per cent to present farm prices if only it were effective. 

It would add 42 cents per bushel to wheat, 15 cents to corn, 8 eents 


to eggs, $4 to hay, one-half cent per pound to live hogs, and all else in 


proportion. 

The trouble is Iowa's final market, that sets her farm prices, is 
Liverpool, and American tariffs can not affect Liverpool prices. 

These agricultural rates are counterfeit money. Good for child's 
play; offensive to grown-ups with bills to pay. The present House Dill 
would apparently add $800,000,000 to the protection of American farm- 
ers. In fact, it would increase their present effective protection from 
3.4 per cent to 3.7 per cent, an increase of only three-tenths of 1 per 
cent. 

It is the opposite with manufacturers. All the big ones, by trade 
understanding and otherwise, add their tariff rates to their prices, as 
6,000,000 loosely associated farmers never cin. 

The tariff bill now before the Senate also adds some $800,000,000, on 
paper, to the present tariff, but these additions are perfectly worthless 
to Iowa. When she can’t use the present tariff, why worry about a 
higher one? 

CORN AND SWINE 

A representative of the principal corn products company said, “ This 
company has imported three-fourths of all the corn that has come in in 
10 years. Argentine corn is flint corn, lacking in starch and relatively 
undesirable. We will not import it except in extreme cases.” It is not 
good feed corn. 
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In several recent years the census shows not a bushel of corn im- 
ported except a little to be cracked and sold for chicken and pigeon 
feed, for which some feeders prefer it. This little comes mostly to the 
Pacific coast, where corn is scarce and freights high, from Kansas and 
Nebraska. The duty so far as effective is a tax on poultry and pigeon 
raisers without affecting general prices. 

Under the tariff draw-back clause, corn can be imported at one- 
seventh of 1 cent duty per bushel by the corn products companies for 
manufacture into glucose, corn sugar, starch, etc., and reexported for 
foreign consumption. 

The fact is that manufacturers on the seaboard use domestic corn 
for millions of dollars of exports instead of this imported corn. 

PORK AND PORK PRODUCTS 

Corn goes to market as meat. The hog is “ canned corn.” 
about $250,000,000 of pork and pork products. 
sets the price. 


We export 
Evidently Liverpool 


WHEAT 


This year, 1929, Montana farmers have marketed wheat in Canada, 
paying 12 cents duty at the border to better advantage than selling at 
home. This is an exceptional year, however. 

The investigations made by Professor Commons and Professor Hib- 
bard and other economists of the Wisconsin State University disclose that 
on the average for the 5-year period, 1923-1927, the growers of high 
protein or premium wheat have gained $17,500,000 from the tariff. 
So much of this premium wheat has been retained for domestic use, how- 
ever, that it has lowered the quality of our export wheat, which is 
discriminated against in Liverpool prices on this account. Consequently, 
most of the gain on premium wheat has been at the sacrifice in price 
on the rest of the crop, which is of enormously more volume. 

Iowa raises no premium wheat of consequence, and therefore gains 
nothing from the wheat tariff. She loses as a consumer her share of 
the small gain to other States on premium wheat. Other cereals are 
unaffected by the tariff, as are all western potatoes and other root 
crops. 

WOOL 


The-tariff on wool is 31 cents per scoured pound. Iowa farmers 
gain all of this on the sheep bred on their farms. On their feeder 
sheep brought from western ranges for fattening they gain only on the 
increased weight of the ficece during that period. 

The wool tariff is iniquitous. It is not written by farmers but by 
a few great wesiern flock masters, little informed, and wanting the 
earth. In fact, it gives them only from 25 to 35 per cent protec- 
tion on the wool of qualities grown in the United States. I!f the 
tariff were made 35 per cent, it would be fully protective and large 
quantities of coarse wools would come in, excellent for poor men’s 
clothing. Instead, the present duty equals from 75 to 150 per cent 
and more on these cheap wools, which consequently go to Rurope 
for the health and comfort of her poor people, while our poorer people 
use millions of pounds of shoddy and cotton substitutes instead of 
this good cheap wool not produced in the United States. 

In consequence, American rags have usually sold for 25 per cent less 
in the English rag market than the rags of any other country. The 
richest nation, the worst rags. 

American dirt farmers, as wool producers, get about $18,000,000 from 
the wool tariff and lose $82,000,000 as consumers. The Nation loses 
$330,000,000, besides health and comfort. It loses about four times the 
total value of the wool clip. 

The real tariff profit goes to relatively few western flock masters, 
who live luxuriously in towns and cities, with their big flocks in the 
forest reserves and other wild lands at a cost for all-summer pas- 
turage of 8 to 10 cents per sheep and no charge for lambs, and in 
open semidesert wild lands in winter. From these flocks comes about 
three-fifths of all domestic wool. 

After 60 years of high wool tariff, costing the public annually 
$330,000,000, and more than $2,000,000,000 in the seven years of the 
present tariff, we have to import two-thirds of our wool, scoured weight. 
With all this tariff cost per capita production has not increased mate- 
rially and can not. 

The wool duty, 31 cents per scoured pound, is trebled to consumers 
because of pyramiding of prices to cover the necessary costs and rea- 
sonable profits of wool buyers 10 per cent, spinners 15 per cent, cloth 
manufacturers 17% per cent, clothing manufacturers 22% per cent, 
and retailers 33% per cent—these percentages based on their selling 
prices. 

The tariff law itself allows 50 per cent pyramiding up to the cloth 
manufacturer, allowing him 8 per cent profit, and then the ciothing 
manufacturer an additional 22% per cent on his selling price (which 
a Tariff Commission bulletin shows is customary), and then allowing 
the retail clothier 3314 per cent on his selling price, we have a slightly 
more than 3 for 1 pyramiding. 

Congress in imposing duties, and the public in paying them, seem not 
to realize that reasonable, necessary pyramiding doubles almost every 
duty and trebles many and quintuples some, 
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SUGAR 

The total farm value of the beet and cane sugar crop is $62,500,000, 
inclusive of whatever tariff benefit the growers get. To protect this 
consumers pay a tariff tax of $248,000,000 annually. 

American farmers pay $62,000,000 of this sugar tax. 
equals the total value of the crop. 

Our sugar growers are not prosperous. Mr. Frank Cummins, one of 
their leaders, would not grow sugar beets last year. The head of the 
Colorado Potato Growers Association said he would not allow his tenants 
to raise sugar beets, because other crops pay better. 

With this sugar tax four times the value of the sugar crop, produc- 
tion has not increased materially in the 12 years of the present tariff. 

The sugar tariff is dictated by a group of western sugar refiners, who 
spend $70,000 annually to boost the tariff, to their enormous profit. 

Every cent of the tariff is paid to the refiners, who lock it in their 
safes as if their own. Then they make as hard bargains as possible 
with the growers. 

In England, where a poor attempt is being made to grow sugar, the 
law provides that substantially all of the tariff shall go to the grower. 
There is no reason why our law does not so provide, except that the 
sugar refiners, with the assistance of their Senators, will not permit. 

From our sugar tax of $248,000,000, about $72,000,000 go to the 
Philippines and our island possessions, who grow sugar at substantially 
as low cost as Cuba. As Gov. Leonard Wood said, “ The Philippines 
can produce all the sugar the United States needs.” For Philippine 
sugar to come in free means death shortly to domestic producers, who 
can no more compete freely with the Philippines than with Cuba. 

Their only salvation is in a bounty of 1% cents per pound to our 
continental growers, which would equalize their costs with the Philip- 
pines, and, in addition, a tariff of 1% cents favoring both the Philippine 
Islands and domestic growers as against Cuba, 

A bounty is lawful. The McKinley bill gave one, and the Government 
has paid other bounties. 

It is a sin for Iowa to raise sugar beets. With the present tariff a 
few of her farmers will make money from beets, but her production per 
acre in short tons will probably average with Wisconsin's 9.2 tons or 
Ohio’s 7 tons or Michigan's 6.4 tons as against 12.5 to 13.4 tons in 
Utah, California, and Colorado, which are especially suited to beets, 
because they need dry skies and irrigation. 

With anything but a bounty, capital invested in Iowa farm equipment 
and factories can not long be profitable—assuming our retention of the 
Philippines and the free entry of its sugar. 

The Tariff Commission found that a duty of 11%4 cents per pound 
would equalize the cost of producing sugar in the United States and in 
Cuba, our principal competitor. The duty is 1% cents against Cuba. 
The Senate Finance Committee, pressed by western refiners, would lift 
this to 2.2 cents per pound, 

Iowa loses $4,590,000 from the sugar duty over and above the gain 
of $250,000 to her few sugar-beet growers, approximately 500 in number. 


FLAXSEDD 


Their tax alone 


The duty on flaxseed, like that on wool and sugar, differs from other 
farm duties because we produce of these three crops half or less of Our 
requirements, The balance must be imported. The home grower, there- 
fore, only meets the price of imports that have paid ocean freights and 
the duties. The net duty is wholly effective. 

The duty on flaxseed is 40 cents a bushel gross with a 10-cent rebate 
for the flaxseed cake, which is reexported. This 30-cent net duty gives 
lowa growers $25,000. 

The 30-cent net duty is pyramided to 62.7 cents in oil and becomes 
$1.25 at retail in oilcloth, linoleum, and other high-priced products in 
which linseed oil is mostly used. 

TOBACCO 

The United States is the world’s reservoir for tobacco. The duty is 
of no effect except on a “shaded” tobacco grown mostly in Connecti- 
cut and Georgia under cloth covers and competing with imported 
Sumatra and similar wrapper tobacco, and on Turkish tobacco for 
blending in medium and expensive cigarettes. In the above table 
Iowans are estimated to consume little of these imported products and 
to pay only 17 cents per capita of this tobacco tax. The above tobacco 
estimates are the American Farm Bureau Federation's, 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Until recently Denmark was our only considerable competitor. Her 
climatic and other conditions are so like ours that many authorities 
found the butter tariff negligible. Also we always will produce close 
to the export point. But recently New Zealand, with refrigerated ships, 
has become a great and growing producer. In 1928, in the four sum- 
mer months, May to August, inclusive, when 46 per cent of our butter 
is produced, the price differential, New York and London, was from 
6 to 8 cents lower on New Zealand butter; but in our winter months, 
December—March, last, when we produce only 24.3 per cent of the 
year’s production, it was spring and summer in New Zealand, with 
maximum production and minimum costs, and her butter sold in Lon- 
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don at 10 cents under New York in December, 15 cents in January, 
and 11 cents in February and March. 

Consequently, a butter tariff of not less than 14 cents is necessary 
as a winter stop gap if we are to maintain New York's extra high 
winter prices for fresh and storage butter. 

The buttery tariff may benefit domestic producers an average of 
7 cents per pound throughout the year, not more. It is so calculated 
in the above tables. Cream and milk are estimated on their butter- 
fat content. 

The national production of dairy products is two and one-half bil- 
lion dollars. Imports are only 1% per cent of this total. We will 
always be close to the export basis. If butter prices advance mate- 


rially our farmers will increase production 10 per cent by better care | 
of the herds and to any greater extent in two or three years by increas- 
} 
| 


ing their herds, thereby always keeping prices reasonable. 

With each increase of 1 cent per pound in the price of butter an 
additional million dollars of oleomargarine is consumed, another deterent 
to high butter prices. 

Farm prices are pyramided at least 40 per cent from the farm to the 
consumer. 

CATTLE 


No cattle can enter the United States to the importers’ advantage 
except from Mexico and Canada. Those countries can ship nowhere 
else. They haven’t feed for fattening and Europe can not take range 
cattle for fattening there. 

Mexican cattle are runtish, tough, not acceptable to Americans as 
fresh meat. 
grants’ use. 

Canada sends more, not many, and takes what she can get for them. 

Our tariff only lowers the returns to Mexican and Canadian producers, 
and tends to reduce Canadian production, turning her cattle land into 
wheat land to the further depression of the world’s wheat price, 
which is Iowa’s price. Experts consulted in the Federal Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and elsewhere, see no advantage in this tariff. 
They see only injury to Canada and unkindness. 
customer and our best friend. 
consumers of our corn. 

In the winter of 1922—23, just after our rates had been unexpectedly 
increased, a traveler in the Canadian cattle country counted 300 cattle 
and horses standing up, frozen to death, in a distance of 150 miles, on 
one side of his train. How many more were lying down or on the 
other side of the train and in the far reaches beyond sight? This | 
when beef was high in our cities and corn in the Northwest was selling 
at from 26 to 31 cents per bushel. 

And now it is proposed to lift the rates far higher, to be absorbed | 
on imports by Canada. What kind of a neighbor are we? i 
With free cattle, which no one advocates, Canadians might send in 

enough to supply one city, not enough to affect our prices. 

Winters in the Canadian cattle country last seven months, with fires 
in homes for nine months. Costs of production are as high there as 
in the United States, as a recent Federal investigation must disclose 
when published. 

Argentine beef is fat, excellent, a serious competitor were it not pro- 
hibited from import because of the foot-and-mouth disease, which it is 
apparently impossible to eradicate in its wide-open spaces. If this is 
ever done the value of the tariff on cattle and beef will be assessible 
in money, and in large sums. 

On the whole, there is nothing for Iowa in the tariff on farm prod- 
ucts except the general value that comes from the assurance that high 
rates may steady the market somehow, sometimes. This is desirable, 
but it can not be estimated in dollars and cents. 

Iowa farmers gain about $4,470,000 more than they lose from the 
agricultural tariff, but the State, as a whole, loses net on the agricul- 
tural schedule $8,076,000. It loses $2 to $1 of gain. 

The Hawley bill. A thorough analysis of the present tariff, partici- 
pated in by the ablest Federal and other agricultural experts, and put 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD of June 18, 1929, by Senator Broox- 
HART, shows that the tariff benefits general American farm products 
less than 1 per cent and 8.2 per cent when cotton and the highly pro- 
tected dairy products, wool, and sugar are included, and a decidedly 
questionable $45,000,000 is allowed as a possible benefit to the cattle 
industry. 

The Hawley bill would add only three-tenths of 1 per cent to the 
effective protection of farm products all told. 

To do this it adds $800,000,000 of unrealizable sums to the protec- 
tion that farmers would now get if only our tariff could control 
European market. 

Such ineffective proposals have lost their charm. The coalition Sen- 
ators now see that farm relief can come only from taking the dishon- 
esty out of the manufacturers’ rates. 

This will be good for the manufacturers. Many overprotected man- 
ufacturers are more than willing to earn their money without taint if 
only Congress will so provide. They will make ample profits, the big- 
gest made by manufacturers anywhere in the world; but to those 
profits will not longer be added vast sums wrongly secured by their 
political contral and congressional exactments. 


A few cross our southern border, mostly for Mexican immi- 


Canada is our best 
The few cattle she sends are helpful 
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AGRICULTURE—-THE MILCH COW 


“Agriculture is the milch cow of protection” as now applied in exces- 
sive and dishonest rates that are no more truly protective than pocket- 
picking is honest work. And “the farmer, he pays the freight,” and 
every farm State loses. 

The same careful estimates as the one above show the following 
losses in other typical western farm States: 


Nebraska loses on the tariff, net $66, 000, 000 
PIN, RUIN ict coni <onaccitoniienthiirciinaiiatdannitiaiainitatieibaatticheentanes ence 129, 000, 000 
Kansas loses 86, 000, 000 
Minnesota 123, 000, 000 
South Dakota (small population) 31, 000, 000 
Iowa 119, 000, 000 
Pennsylvania, farmers only 41, 662, 000 
Illinois, farmers only 43, 440, 000 
These first six States and the farmers in Pennsylvania and Illinois 
lose annually over $639,000,000. 

Farmers everywhere lose as badly as in these States. 

The 6-year loss of these States under the present tariff is $3,834,- 
000,000. 

Colorado loses $47,202,000; Utah, $22,750,000; Idaho, 
Washington, $77,050,000. 

Look at the South: 


22,000,000 ; 


Georgia loses annually 
I a ea an 177, 000, 000 
Florida loses 41, 818, 000 

These southern estimates regretfully recognize that the consumption 
of dairy products in the South is only one-half of the North’s per capita, 
and of general store merchandise only two-thirds, owing, at least in part, 
to the robbery of the South by northeastern manufacturers which impov- 
erishes the South. The Northeast robs the South and then pities it 
Lecause it has so little left and lives so poorly. 


$109, 783, 000 


WHAT SOME STATES LOSE OTHERS MUST GAIN 


Witness the following Northeastern States that have made our tariffs 
for 60 years: 


Connecticut gains annually from the tariff 
Sa ae 1 
New Jersey gains_-- 

Massachusetts gains 

New York, preliminary estimate 

Rhode Island, preliminary estimate 


$386, 000, 000 
, 378, 000, 000 
713, 000, 000 
813, 000, 000 
, 800, 000, 000 

207, 000, 000 

Here is the whole story: Glorifying protection, these States have 
used it as a false priest might (were there one) in getting worshipers 
on their knees with their eyes shut so that he might pick their pockets. 

Said the Supreme Court of the United States (Marshall case): “To 
lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid 
private enterprise and build up private fortunes is none the less 
robbery because it is done under the forms of law and is called taxa- 
tion.” 

These Northeastern States have robbed the West and South and then 
shown a contempt for them because they have so little left, reminding 
one of Senator BrincHAm’s (of Connecticut) attitude toward the 
western and southern Senators on the lobby investigating committee. 

Senator BINGHAM got the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Association to 
send him their president's assistant, salary $10,000, and then swore 
him in as a Government employee, with a concurrent Federal salary, 
and had him attend the Finance Committee's secret and other sessions. 
When the compliant Finance Committee’s report showed an additional 
grant of $53,000,000 to Connecticut manufacturers, the president of 
their association congratulated this assistant on helping them to 
“more than they bargained for.” 

Psychologically BINGHAM seems clearly to have disclosed that he 
simply did not know what real honesty is in tariff making. Said 
Senator Norris, just before the vote of censure on BINGHAM, “He 
does not yet realize that he has done wrong.” And his is only one of 
the innumerable cases, almost of common gossip for 30 years, of 
eastern men shaping the tariffs of these years. 

The woolen manufacturers of New England, through Senator Ald- 
rich, of Rhode Island, had their secretary, S. N. D. North, made the 
trusted agent of the Finance Committee to write the dishonest Dingley 
woolen schedule. It tricked the farmer on his wool and the consumer 
on his cloth. North’s employers gave him an honorarium of $5,000 on 
his return to Boston. 

In all this the West and South must first blame themselves for 
utter indifference to the evidently vicious influence, financial and moral, 
of these northeastern men, assisted by such wool and sugar votes—not 
a few—as they secured by counter favors from States west of the 
Alleghenys and south of the Ohio. 

The trail of the serpent is over them all, over all our tariffs for 60 
years. 


THE TARIFF ON MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS——EAST AGAINST SOUTH AND 


WEST 

An exhaustive analysis of $24,000,000,000 worth, or 40 per cent, of 
the total output of manufacturers in the United States ($62,000,- 
000,000), based upon the Federal statistics of production, tariff duties 
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and trade, shows that if the makers of eight heavy steel products, bars, 
structural, tin plate, pipe, etc., add only one-half of the tariff allow- 
ances granted them by Congress, they gain from the tariff $222,500,000. 

The makers of 20 highly finished steel products, hardware, cutlery, 
files, machine tools, electrical machinery, sewing machines, elocks, 
brass and bronze, aluminum manufacturers, etc, are given a tariff 
allowance of $541,000,000. 

Thirty-four general industries, producing the things that fill our re- 
tail establishments, textiles, hosiery and knit goods, carpets and rugs, 
trunks and valises, toys, glassware, chinaware, oilcloth, perfumery, pho- 
tographic goods, furs, shirts, clothing, rubber goods, musical instru- 
ments, ete., are given nearly $1,000,000,000. 

Manufacturers once denied that they added the tariff to their prices. 
Now they declare it, and demand further increases for the very purpose 
of adding the increases to their prices. 

The tariff is added in full by many, as many investigations have 
disclosed. In estimating the cost of the tariff to consumers in the 
above table and elsewhere, it is assumed that only one-half of the tariff 
is added to prices in the 62 industries studied. 

Fifty per cent addition is too low for these industries; but it is 
best to be conservative, and it must be remembered that some strictly 
competitive industries gain nothing from the tariff. They only suffer 
from the high cost of the supplies; they purchase from the big indus- 
tries that add the tariff. 

Farm-implement manufacturers suffered for years, but now they have 
pushed up their prices until the best of them make great profits. 
Farm implements are on the free list, but the makers pay $50,000,000 
a year of tariff graft to their steel makers, which sum is pyramided 
by the additions of wholesalers and retailers to cover their cost of 
doing business and their profits, until it became $100,000,000 to farm- 
ers at retail prices 10 years ago. It is probably more to-day, because 
of the greater amount of steel used in the heavier farm machinery of 
to-day. 

Assuming that lower costs would be reflected in lower prices, and 
that the implement makers do not have price agreements, this hun- 
dred million dollars of tariff additions to articles on the free list is a 
peculiar tax upon American agriculture, 

Likewise careful computations indicate that our railroads to-day pay 
one-half billion dollars too much for their rails, locomotives, and highly 
finished and equipped passenger and freight cars. Rails in American 
sections cost $32.50 per ton in continental Europe to-day, f. o. b. 
Antwerp, and delivered in the United States, duty paid, $38 to $40, 
depending upon lengths. They are $43 at the mill in the United States. 
Because of international agreements no foreign rails enter the United 
States except a very few light rails for timbering and light rails. And 
the United States Steel Corporation made $96,000,000 in the first six 
months of 1929. It made $53,000,000 in the third quarter of 1929. 

The quick, necessary way to reduce freight charges is to stop the 
tariff graft in steel products. 

The price of steel bars is the criterion for all steel prices. 

The price of Thomas basic steel bars at Antwerp is $1.24 per hundred 
pounds, or $1.74 duty paid in New York, plus sundry charges. There is 
none of this made in America, however. 

Imported open-hearth steel, competing with our product, is $1.86 in 
New York and duty paid. The commonly quoted American price is 
$1.90 Pittsburgh. 

The foreign steel must be ordered months ahead and “short orders” 
for necessary immediate use are impossible of fulfillment. 

Shipments from American mills are made on a few days’ notice. 

Recently, with price differentials decidedly advantageous, importers 
could not secure worth-while orders. Our users are afraid to order 
abroad. They would be discriminated against on short orders, and so 
forth. 

Little bar steel is used in seaport cities. It must be sent inland 
with railway charges. These charges may be the same—say, 15 cents 
per hundred pounds on both imported and domestic steels—making the 
comparable foreign steel $1.86 at American ports against $1.90 for 
domestic at American ports. 

If the freight is 25 cents from Pittsburgh and 15 cents from the port 
of foreign delivery, the comparable prices at user’s factory would be 
$2.15 for domestic steel and $2.01 for imported steel. 

In skort, the Steel Trust has compelled American users to pay for 
their steel these last 28 years as if it were made in Europe and had 
paid ocean freight plus the tariff in full. 


COTTON BRAID—POOR WOMEN AND TRUSTS—-A CONTRAST IN REVENUES 


The Government collects one-third more revenue from poor women 
on the imported cotton braid they buy (duty 90 per cent) than on nine 
great metal-working industries on their competing imports: 
Revenue from cotton braid, imports, 1927_-------..-____ 
Revenue from the nine steel industries___...._-_-_--.-..__ 


Tariff bonus to these nine steel industries 
Cost to consumers at retail 


$303, 038 

225, 156 
302, 000; 000 
604, 000; 000 


For each dollar that it gets in revenue the Government gives these 
nine industries the legal right to add to their prices $1,340: 
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Government collects 
Industries collect. 
Consumers pay 


Note each industry in the following table: 


Cash registers, for instance: For each dollar the Government col- 
lects in revenue 
The industry is invited to collect 
Costing consumers 
A contrast in tariff revenues 


(Customs receipts, 1927) 


Revenue 
collected 


Revenue 
collected 
by Gov- 
ernment, 
1927 


Tariff 
allowance 
to manu- 

facturers 


Cost to 


Article consumers 


$9, 000, 000 
21, 000, 000 


Cotton braids, $18, 000, 000 
loom woven, 
etc., or made 
by hand, ete. 
(used by poor 
women). 


Steel rails 

Tinplate 
terneplate. 

Bolis, nuts, wash- 
ers, and rivets. 

Hardware 

Cash registers and 
accounting and 
calculating ma- 
chines. 

Engines, steam, 
gas, and water, 
except locomo- 
tives. 


13, 000, 000 


78, 000, 000 
24, 000, 000 





Screws, wood 
Stamped 
enameled ware. 








The Government gets one-third more revenue from poor women on 
their braid than from all these industries in customs revenue, and 
invites them to collect for their private use $302,000,000, 

The Government crucifies women in the tariff increases on their pur- 
chases. The tariff commonly makes the imported articles that our 
women want retail at five times the foreign factory prices without 
unfair additions to cost prices by importers and retailers. 


MANUFACTURING IN THE EAST AGAINST THE WEST AND SOUTH 


The big industries (owned mostly in the East; some with branch 
factories elsewhere) add all or most of the tariff to their prices. They 
are relatively few in number, however, though their output is enor- 
mous. Numerically considered, most manufacturers, and all small ones 
like Nebraska’s, work on a cost-of-production basis, some on almost a 
wage basis. 

The following list of the 13 principal manufacturing industries in 
Nebraska shows how little any of our strictly agricultural States get 
from the tariff. Nebraska is typical of Kansas, Oklahoma, the Da- 
kotas, Washington, Oregon, etc., and of all the Southern States, ex- 
eept for Alabama’s steel industry owned in the Hast, sugar in Louisiana, 
and a few fine cotton mills in North Carolina. 

A careful study of Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana shows that 
their manufacturers, as a rule, get almost no more from the tariff than 
the strictly farm States. Their industries are midway in development 
between Nebraska’s and the seven Northeastern States previously con- 
sidered. 

When a tariff-profiteering industry is found in one of these States, 
like steel in Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana, aluminum in Wisconsin, 
and plate glass in Missouri, it is owned to such an extent by eastern 
capitalists that the Western State get only the general advantages 
that come from its local expenditures. 


MANUFACTURING IN IOWA 


Our two industries in Iowa are helped by the tariff. 

Pearl buttons made in its river district from river shells and so in- 
ferior as not to be comparable with imported buttons from sea shells, 
The tariff is high, but the better buttons will come in under any duty; 
and the duty is little indication of the tariff benefit actually derived. 

Also washing machines, with America’s greatest producer in Iowa, 
Tariff 30 per cent theoretically to protect a wage cost which is 14.6 
per cent, or one-half of the factory selling price. Washing machines 
are an American product little used abroad. 

Exports were $1,344,000 in 1927 with no imports. 
desirable but difficult to measure in money. 

Farm implements, a large industry in Iowa, are on the free list. 

Practically all other Iowa industries are “ upkeep” industries, inci- 
dental to the repair and maintenance of her cities, work places, trans- 
portation facilities, ete. They are not affected by the tariff. 


MANUFACTURING IN NEBRASKA (CENSUS 1920)——-PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 
RANKED BY THE VALUE OF THEIR PRODUCTS 
1. Slaughtering and meat packing. 


2. Flour. 
3. Butter. 


The tariff is 
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. Cars, railway and shop repairs, 
. Newspaper printing. 

. Foundry and machine shops, 

. Book and job printing. 

. Automobile repairing. 

. Confectionery and ice cream. 

10. Food preparations. 

11. Poultry killing and dressing. 

12. Coffee roasting and grinding. 

13. Gas, illuminating and heating. 

Think of the repair of railway cars, the printing of newspapers, auto- 
mobile repairing, confectionery and ice cream, canning vegetables, bread 
making, poultry killing, coffee roasting, churning butter, grinding flour, 
and slaughtering steers as major manufacturing industries, 

Nebraska typifies the hurt to agricultural States of the tariff written 
by and for the East and sapping the wealth of the West and South. 

It is when we consider Connecticut and a half dozen Northeastern 
States that our eyes are opened. No wonder Connecticut cries for a 
tariff as a leech would cry for blood if it had a voice. And in its tariff 
interests Connecticut duplicates Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jer- 
sey, and Pennsylvania, and in less degree New York. 

1920) PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 
THEIR PRODUCT 


MANUFACTURING IN CONNECTICUT (CENSUS 
RANKED ACCORDING TO THE VALUE OF 
Opposite each industry is shown the average tariff protection which 
it enjoys. 
Tariff 

act 1922 


Senate 


Industry bill 


ae 
Per cent | Per cent 
. Brass, bronze, and copper 
. Cotton goods 
. Foundry and machine shop: 
. Silk goods 
. Hardware, except saddlery - 
. Electrical machinery - --..-. 
Incandescent lamps - - 
. Ammunition 
. Rubber tires, tubes, etc 
. Woolen fabrics 
. Hats, fur, felt 
7 Ee tncsacammenes 
. Boots and shoes, rubber 
3. Corsets, brassiéres, etc_. 
. Worsted fabrics 
5. Machine tools. .......-- 
. Steam fittings .........- 
. Bread, yeast, leavened 
Other bakery products. 
. Suspenders, garters, etc.... 
L DUR. 6. occ cecccecascccecenncecensdncnecessaccccesce 
. Firearms: 
Muzzle-loading 
Breech-loading 
. Needles, pins, etc. ..-..-- 
. Iron and steel forgings 
. Paper (and wood pulp free) 
. Tools, other than machine 
. Clocks: 
Alarm and other cheap clocks 
High-priced clocks_................-- 
§. Ordnance and accessories. 
. Iron and steel, steel works... 
fe ME MEI, oc ci ttnhionaidd 
. Wire 
30. Cutlery and edge tools: 
Edge tools 
Cutlery (mostly) 


In the above table we see tariff rates that fairly reek with profits 
for every industry except the seventeenth in importance, yeast bread 
(in which Connecticut is interested only as a consumer), and in the 
nineteenth, typewriters, in the production of which American manu- 
facturers hold their own the world over and prosper greatly, an indica- | 
tion of the low duties that would suffice other American industries if 
only the public knew. 


To the first Connecticut industry in the above table, brass 
and bronze, the tariff offers 

Te the SOCSE CRETE BO0GE. cc cceiendancwndwenanaiens 

To the fourth, silk 

To the fifth, hardware 

To the sixth, electrical machinery__.._...-----_ aubbeicactis 

And so on through the list to a total of $386,000,000, to be doubled 
to consumers if and so far as the manufacturers can add this to their 
prices, making the total cost to consumers $772,000,000. 

And the Senate bill would give these manufacturers another $106,- 
000,000. 

The tariff benefits now operative for Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey showing are as like Connecticut as two 
peas. They aggregate, including Connecticut, $3,600,000,000, to be 
doubled to consumers, $5,000,000,000. 


HOW IT HAPPENS 


Of the 11 Republican members of the Senate Finance Committee who 
wrote the Senate bill 5 are from New England, Pennsylvania, and New 
Jersey. Two are western wool and sugar men, with like preditory 


$47, 000, 000 
26, 000, 000 
24, 000, 000 
23, 000, 000 








12, 000, 000 | 
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desires. This has been the general character of this committee for a 
generation. 

It is not clear who wrote the tariff and to what purpose. 

There was not a nationally minded representative of consumers or 
farmers among them. None wanted, of course. 

The Senate bill is tainted with self-interest. 
action. 

Congress is stalled. The profiteers are estopped, but they took care 
that there is no chart nor compass nor adequate means of determina- 
tion for those of right views who are now in power. 

A MORAL ISSUE 

This is not the core, it is the seed inside the core. 
moral issue. 

Legislation has broken down. Honest tariffs must rest upon the find- 
ing of “a semijudicial competent fact-finding body,” such as the Tariff 
Commission was intended to be and was originally. 

The tariff profiteers destroyed the value of the commission by chang- 
ing its personnel because the findings of the first commissioners, when 
the present tariff law was enacted in 1922, showed the profitcers that 
they had to “get” the commission or the commission's findings would 
“get” them. 

The coalition Senators will not make a dishonest tariff and they can 
not make an honest tariff for want of information. They have vir- 
tually no reliable knowledge of costs of production here or abroad. 
Bless them, they know little of tariff tricks or how to find them. 

Having prevented the accumulation of necessary data and with moral 
sense unchanged, the regulars now desire some sort of compromise. 

Any compromise revision will leave the tariff full of dishonesty and 
tricks, though the total losses to consumers would be diminished 
somewhat. 

Congress can cleanse the Nation’s conscience, and teach men that 
tarif dishonesty will not be legalized, only by appointing a competent 
committee with power to secure all necessary data, and then adjourn- 
ing. It can not handle the tariff adequately until such a committee 
reports. 

Germany, some 25 years ago, spent four years—she had the time— 
in framing her tariff, the best protective tariff any country ever had, 
and satisfactory to everyone. It promised to last forever, until the 
World War upset everything. It took the tariff out of politics. It left 
nothing to argue about. It was as natural and comforting as sunlight. 
It left the national mind free for other and better issues. It put all 
national interests in better perspective. Elections were more honest 


It offers no .basis for 


The tariff is a 


| and legislation of better tone. 


Our Congress can not wait four years. It can not well wait more 
than two to six months. Then it can enact a proper law in from one 
to three weeks and we won’t hear of the tariff for many years. Then 
Congress can understandingly and easily make adjustments then needed 
in consequence of our fast-coming and now inconceivable further prog- 
ress in production, world trade, and influence. Every revision in years 
to come should rest upon the beneficent influence and experience of such 
a tariff made now. 

Our children will bless us if we take time to make their pending 
tariff right. 

Things have apparently gone too far, however, for Congress to recess. 
A makeshift law will be enacted. If it be regarded as only another 
emergency tariff like that of 1921, and the proposed reorganized Tariff 
Commission reports for a proper revision in a year or two, America will 
get right with herself and the world. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Utah state 
the next amendment to be considered? 

Mr. SMOOT. The first amendment passed over is found on 
page 7, Schedule 1, covering “ putty.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary 
amendment. 

The LEGIsLATIVE CLERK. On page 7, line 16, the committee 
proposes to strike out “ three-fourths of,” so as to read: 

Ground in oil (putty), 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do not desire to take the 
time of the Senate, but I do not see that there ought to be any 
increase in the tariff on putty. The House fixed the rate at 
three-quarters of a cent, and the Senate committee has stricken 
out three-fourths and proposes to tax putty at 1 cent a pound. 
Everybody knows that putty is an article of universal use and 
consumption in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason for that was the increase on lin- 
seed oil. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Linseed oil constitutes only about 15 per 
cent of the ingredients that go into the making of putty, and 
even if we increase the tariff on linseed oil, which is not a very 
great increase, and it has not yet been passed upon, I do not 
see that there ought to be any increase in the tariff on putty. 
I hope this amendment will be disagreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is*on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected, 


will state the 
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The next amendment passed over was on page 14, line 20, 
where the committee proposed to insert the following: 


(c) The ad valorem rates provided in this paragraph shall be based 
upon the American selling price (as defined in subdivision (f) of 
sec. 402, Title IV), of any similar competitive article manufactured 
or produced in the United States. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this is another effort to in- 
ject the American valuation into this measure. This is differ- 
ent from the American valuation as fixed in the dyestuff para- 
graph. I would like to have the Senator from Utah explain 
what he means by undertaking to put it in here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this does not change the exist- 
ing law at all. Paragraphs 27 and 28 are under the American 
valuation, and so reported. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if it does not change the 
existing law, why undertake to change it? Why this para- 
graph? 

Mr. BARKLEY. This is the coal-tar section. 

Mr. SMOOT. This refers to synthetic indigo. Instead of 
referring to dyes, we strike out lines 18, 14, 15, and 16, down 
to the words “ United States.” Synthetic indigo is a coal-tar 
product, and if we had not done that, we would have had to 
repeat the provision, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, technically, this matter would 
not have been in order except by an amendment from the floor, 
if it had not been for the fact that the Senate committee trans- 
posed this matter from one subsection to another. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What effect does this have on the final 
question of the agreement to the American valuation principle 
As applied to these coal-tar products? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senate finally decides that the American 
valuation can not be applied to paragraphs 27 and 28, of course, 
this amendment will go out, with all of the others. It is only 
in conformity with the plan in existing law, and if it is to 
apply in one section it ought to apply in the other, 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLLeTTre] was interested in this proposition, and he is not 
on the floor at the present time. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not this matter in which he is interested. 
He is interested in the proposition applying American valuation 
to paragraphs 27 and 28. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I realize that if the American valuation is 
to apply to these coal-tar products generally, probably synthetic 
indigo ought to go in with them. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is what I am asking for now. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Why not raise the question right now? 
Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to do so. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Very well; let us go ahead and raise it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LA FOLLETTE] has a speech he wants to deliver on the subject, 
and I do not know whether he is in town or not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should not like to dispose of it in his 
absence. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then there is no use letting this go by 
the board until that is disposed of, if it is the main question. 
If it is not, let us take a vote on it now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam quite sure that the Senator from Kentucky 
will admit that this amendment ought to be adopted if we are 
going to retain the American valuation principle? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If there is nothing to lose, why not just 
agree that the Senate committee amendment be rejected now? 

Mr. SMOOT. We have it up, and why not agree to it now, 
and if the paragraphs are rejected, this will automatically go 
out; we will not have to keep it in. If it is disagreed to, then 
this is perfected. I think we ought to perfect this, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. La Fouierrs] is in a conference, and I ask that this go over 
until he can be present; then let us dispose of it. I am unwill- 
ing to dispose of it without a vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. The question will not be disposed of ulti- 
mately: 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it will not be disposed of ultimately, let 
it go over now; let us pass it over for the present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it be passed over, Mr. President. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Adopting this amendment would not 
commit the Senate to the big proposition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It might not commit the Senate to the 
big proposition, byt it will be on the way, and I do not think 
the Senate intends to be committed to the American selling-price 
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basis. I do not want any commission, great or small, until the 
matter is passed on finally. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is not a matter of importance to me 
whether it is disposed of now or later, but it in no sense commits 
anyone to the question hereafter to be discussed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If that is the case, will the Senator agree 
that the amendment shall be disagreed to, and then let it go out 
until we finally pass on the subject? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It goes over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator from California, 
and also to the Senator from Tennessee, that it is not entirely 
a closed question, even among those who do not believe in the 
American-valuation plan as a question of principle generally, 
that that principle should not apply to these coal-tar products. 
It has been in the law, and was placed in it largely because of 
the fact that, as a result of the war, we undertook to stimulate 
the production of coal-tar products in the United States, and in 
view of the fact that the situation was peculiar at the time that 
we undertook to do that, both as a war measure and after the 
war, this American valuation principle was allowed to stand as 
to these products. 

If we are going to allow that to be the policy as to coal-tar 
products, I am frank to say I see no objection to it applying to 
synthetic indigo. Whether the Senator wants to continue that 
policy as to all these coal-tar products is a question, of course, 
which the Senate will have an opportunity to pass on. It is 
immaterial to me whether this goes over and is considered with 
the general question when amendments are offered dealing with 
it from the floor or whether it is voted on now. But if we should 
vote on this now and defeat this amendment, and later the 
Senate should decide to keep the American valuation as to coal- 
tar products, we probably would have to restore this language 
as applied to synthetic indigo. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Utah has agreed that it 
go over, so let it go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; let it go over. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. The plan adopted proved very advan- 
tageous to the American people. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I would like to know when we 
are to have an opportunity to discuss the American valuation in 
connection with coal-tar products. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not do that until we get through with 
the other schedules. I have asked three times for unanimous 
consent, and it has been refused me, on Schedules 1, 2, and 3, but 
I think we can with all other schedules clean them up as we go 
along. I have tried to do that, and I could not get unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. HAWES. I want to understand the matter. Will we 
discuss this matter at the conclusion of the consideration of 
Schedule 3, or at the end of the consideration of all the schedules? 

Mr. SMOOT. After we have gone through all of the sched- 
ules, then we will return to this paragraph for individual 
amendments, and when that is done, of course, the American- 
valuation question will be the very first one to arise. 

Mr. HAWES. That is, at the end of all the schedules? 

Mr. SMOOT. At the end of all the schedules. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment to be considered. 

The LxeeisLative CLERK. On page 15, line 9, after the word 
“same,” the committee proposes to strike out the ‘words “ man- 
ner: Provided, That the specific duty of 7 cents per pound herein 
provided for” and to insert the word “ manner.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator from Kentucky 
will give me his attention now, all the amendments from page 
15 to page 17 are simply clerical amendments. They might just 
as well be agreed to en bloc if the Senator has no objection, or 
each one may be called up and agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I see no objection to the amendment just 
stated. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 15, line 18, after the word 
“duty,” the committee proposes to strike out the words “of 7 
cents per pound,” and on line 21 to strike out the words “ specific 
duty of less than 7 cents per pound: Provided further, That it’ 
and to insert the words “less specific duty than that provided in 
subparagraph (a) or (b), as the case may be,” so as to read: 


(e) The specific duties provided for in this paragraph on colors, dyes, 
or stains, whether soluble or not in water, color acids, color bases, 
color lakes, leuco-compounds, indoxyl, and indoxyl compounds, shall be 
based on standards of strength which shall be established by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and that upon all importations of such articles 
which exceed such standards of strength the specific duty shall be 
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computed on the weight which the article would have if it were diluted 
to the standard strength, but in no case shall any such articles of 
whatever strength be subject to a less specific duty than that provided 
in subparagraph (a) or,(b), as the case may be. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 6, to strike out 
“therein: Provided further, That on” and insert “therein. 
(g) On.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 15, to strike out 
“particular: Provided further, That in” and insert “ particu- 
jer. (Ch) In.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 17, to strike out 
the words “provisos in” and insert “provisions of”; in line 
22, to strike out “1914; that if” and insert “1914. If”; on 
page 17, line 1, to strike out “use; that if” and insert “ use. 
If”; and in line 4, to strike out “article: Provided further, 
That any” and insert “article,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 


(h) In the enforcement of the foregoing provisions of this para- 
graph the Secretary of the Treasury shall adopt a standard of strength 
for each dye or other article which shall conform as nearly as practi- 
cable to the commercial strength in ordinary use in the United States 
prior to July 1,1914. If a dye orother article has been introduced into 
commercial use since said date then the standard of strength for* such 
dye or other article shall conform as nearly as practicable to the 
commercial strength in ordinary use. If a dye or other article was or 
is ordinarily used in more than one commercial strength, then the 
lowest commercial strength shall be adopted as the standard of strength 
for such dye or other article. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, line 6, before the word 
“article,” to insert “(i) Any”; in line 7, to strike out “68, 
84, or 1686” and insert “ 67, 83, or 1687”; in line 8, to strike 
out “1650” and insert “1651”; and in line 10, to strike out 
“1650” and insert “1651,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


(i) Any article or product which is within the terms of paragraph 
1, 5, 38, 40, 61, 67, 83, or 1687, as well as within the terms of para- 
graph 27, 28, or 1651, shall be assessed for duty or exempted from duty, 
as the case may be, under paragraph 27, 28, or 1651. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I believe those are ali the 
amendments in Schedule 1. I would like to ask the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] and the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Mercatr] whether they are prepared to go on with the 
paragraphs relating to watches and clocks. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, I had understood that the 
discussion of those paragraphs would be had to-morrow. I 
‘have sent for some information which I have accumulated, and 
we shall be prepared to go on to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was wondering whether we could not go as 
far as possible with it to-day, and then if we could not con- 
clude the consideration of the paragraphs we could take them 
up to-morrow. I think the Senator from Rhode Island is ready 
to proceed. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator from Rhode Island left the 
Chamber a while ago and stated before he left that he would 
be prepared to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the next thing to take up is Schedule 4, 
page 117, “ Wood and manufactures of.” 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, in view of the discussion which 
has just taken place, if we are to take up the wood schedule 
now we do not want to have it broken into until it is completed, 
at least so far as it relates to shingles. We do not want to 
break into it in the middle of the debate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing if Senators interested 
in the clock and watch paragraphs are willing. I will ask 
unanimous consent that we may take up Schedule 4, Wood and 
manufactures of. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, we all heard what the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. WALsH] said about his necessary 
absence on yesterday from the Senate. I expected him to be 
here this morning, but he is not here to-day. The Senator from 
Massachusetts and the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas] 
have had charge of this schedule for our side of the Chamber. 
They were the Democratic members of the subcommittee hold- 
ing hearings on the schedule. Under the rules under which 
we are operating on this side of the Chamber, those two Sena- 
tors have had charge of this schedule and they are the only two 
Senators who have thoroughly studied the schedule. I ask the 
Senator from Oklahoma if he is willing to go on with the 
schedule in the absence of the Senator from Massachusetts? 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] and myself have agreed upon cer- 
tain amendments which we will offer to the schedule. The facts 
are that the schedule proposes a general increase and there is 
but one reduction from existing law. It is my purpose, when 
the discussion is concluded, to offer an amendment to strike 
out all amendments suggested by the House and the Senate 
committee and to retain in the bill the provisions of existing 
law on wood and manufactures of wood. By so doing there 
will be but one increase from the provisions now in the bill, 
and that is putting a tax of $1 per thousand feet on logs. My 
amendment to strike out the provisions referred to will be a 
general reduction of rates from the provisions now in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has no objection to going on with 
the schedule to-day? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. No; I have no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from North Carolina 
{Mr. Stmmons] that if the discussion is concluded, I care not 
what time of day it may be, I will not ask for a vote until the 
Senator from Massachusetts is here. 

Mr. SIMMONS. With the understanding that when the dis- 
cussion is concluded if there is any suggestion that probably 
the Senator from Massachusetts would want to be heard upon 
before the schedule is finally acted upon, that then the Senator 
from Utah will agree to put it over until he returns, I shall 
not object to the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to understand if we 
start in on this schedule, whether we will be stopped to take 
up something else before it is disposed of? If so, I shall object 
to any such arrangement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not expect to ask that. 

Mr. JONES. I want to ask unanimous consent, if we start 
into the consideration of Schedule 4, that we take up the item 
of shingles first. Then I want to dispose of that item before we 
go to anything else. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
shingles first? 

Mr. JONES. I want to ask unanimous consent to do it be- 
cause of the fact that there is considerable of the argument on 
shingles that will apply to one or two items preceding it in the 
schedule, and it will simply be in the interest of saving time. 

Mr. DILL. The tariff on cedar lumber is really dependent 
upon whether or not there is a tariff on shingles, and the item 
of cedar lumber comes ahead of the shingle item in the schedule. 

Mr. JONES. Much of the argument relating to shingles will 
apply to cedar lumber. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the item of shingles is in 
paragraph 403. The question would be whether we would 
agree to the committee amendment or not? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is the proper thing to do, and I ask 
unanimous consent that we take up shingles first. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was about to say, as a result of a private 
conference just held with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THomMAs], that he advises me that he has no objection to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jongs]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Utah sub- 
mit his request? 

Mr. SMOOT. My request is that in the consideration of 
Schedule 4, “Wood and manufactures of,’ the paragraph in 
which shingles is provided for, being paragraph 403, shall be 
concluded first. 

Mr. JONES. And that we do not pass to anything else until 
that is disposed of? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; in this schedule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The clerk will report the 
first amendment. 

The LecIsLATIVE CLERK. On page 118, line 9, the committee 
proposes to strike out paragraph 403, as follows: 

Par. 403. Shingles of wood, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the President in his special mes- 
sage calling the extra session of Congress, after referring to the 
agricultural need of a tariff, used this language: 

It would seem to me that the test of necessity for revision is in the 
main whether there has been a substantial slackening of activity in an 
industry during the past few years, and a consequent decrease of 
employment due to insurmountable competition in the products of that 
industry. It is not as if we were setting up a new basis of protective 
duties. We did that seven years ago. What we need to remedy now is 
whatever substantial loss of employment may have resulted from shifts 
since that time. 


Mr. President, I have sought to act in accordance with that 
message. I believe that the condition of the shingle industry 


Why does the Senator want to take up 
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brings it fully within the scope and the intent of the President’s 
message and I think I can show that by the facts which exist. 

Mr. President, I hope I may be pardoned a personal refer- 
ence. I have been urged not to make a speech on this matter 
on account of my physical condition, but the condition of the 
Shingle industry in our State is such that I feel, even though 
I may take some risk to myself, that I must say something in 
behalf of the industry. There are thousands of men, women, 
and children who are dependent upon it who are likely to lose 
their employment if conditions are not changed and unless we 
can have some legislation that will give them the protection and 
the encouragement which they ought to have had for several 
years. Their health, comfort, and happiness are at stake and 
is superior to my Own personal health and welfare. So, regard- 
less of the effect upon myself, I propose to do what I can in 
behalf of one of the most important industries of my State. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow an 
interruption first for the purpose of ascertaining precisely what 
the situation is? At present there is no duty on shingles? 

Mr. JONES. There is no duty on shingles. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The House provides 25 per cent ad 
valorem ? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
Washington? 

Mr. JONES. It is reasonably satisfactory. 

Mr. President, on account of my condition I am going to do 
what I really do not like to do and that is ask that I may 
proceed without interruption. I have also done what I do not 
like to do in that I have reduced to writing what I have to 
say because my disposition is to be rather energetic unless my 
remarks are in writing so as to better control myself. I am 
going to save myself as much as I can, but, as I said a moment 
ago, I do feel that I must do what I can to meet the situation 
that confronts our industry and labor. 

The shingle production in the United States is between five 
and six billion yearly. In 1913 it was between seven and eight 
billion. Red-cedar shingles are produced only in the States 
of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. California manufactures 
redwood shingles, and a considerable quantity of cypress 
shingles are produced in some of the Southern States. A total 
of about 12 States of the Union are interested in the manufac- 
ture of wooden shingles. 

There are more than 200 red-cedar shingle mills in the States 
of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho; millions of capital are in- 
vested; thousands of laborers are employed, and they and their 
families are dependent upon the shingle industry for their live- 
lihood. Washington manufactures more than half of all the 
red-cedar shingles at present produced. From this it is clear 
that Washington is vitally interested in this industry—its pros- 
perity has much to do with the prosperity of the State. The 
farmers of our State are vitally concerned with the prosperity 
of this industry—it furnishes one of the best local markets the 
farmer can have for the consumption of his products. If the 
industry is destroyed, a substantial part of his market is taken 
away directly ; and many of the present shingle-mill employees, 
all of whom are Americans, will likely go to farming, which 
will depress that industry rather than help it. The merchant 
is vitally interested in the condition of this industry—the 
shingle-mill employees, when employed, are among his best 
customers. 

If the shingle industry shows a need for protection, it should 
have it. Protection is a principle or policy that should be ap- 
plied wherever needed. If this be not true, the policy should 
be abandoned. I have tried to follow this principle. I have 
voted for its application wherever needed. The New England 
States, for example, are a long way from Washington State. 
They produce many things we use, and which the shingle mills 
use, but which we do not ourselves produce. When they need 
a protective tariff to aid in such industries I do not oppose 
it, even though we might get things we need more cheaply 
somewhere else if there were no tariff. I vote to apply the 
protective principle to their needs and so, if they believe in 
the policy of protection, how can they oppose applying that 
policy to one of the vital industries of my State that is suffer- 
ing greatly from the lack of it. 

What is the condition of the shingle industry? The Tariff 
Commission, by direction of the President, investigated it. This 
investigation was ordered in July, 1926, and the report was 
made early in 1927. The facts disclosed are of the year of 
1925, which happened to be the best year in the history of the 
red-cedar shingle industry since the passage of the present 
tariff act. Conditions have been worse the last few years. 


Is that satisfactory to the Senator from 
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In a report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue of date 
of May 14, 1929, the net incomes of 37 representative corpora- 
tions engaged in the manufacture of shingles and cedar lumber 
in the States of Washington and Oregon are shown, as follows: 


Deficit in 
excess of 
net income 


Net income 
in excess of 
deficit 


It will be noted that the year 1925, the year for which the 
Tariff Commissicn secured cost data, showed a net income of 
less than $3,000 to the mill, and that in all other years a deficit 
in excess of net income is shown. These figures prove the indus- 
try is losing money in its operations. They also prove that if 
an average of several years had been taken by the Tariff Com- 
mission to determine the condition of the industry material 
losses would have been disclosed by its report, as are shown in 
the report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. It is 
fairly apparent that the Tariff Commission’s report, because of 
the year for which cost data were obtained, in reality presents 
a more favorable showing of the industry’s conditions than 
actually exists. 

The commission found from data taken at large that shingle 
prices were below the general level of building material, and 
said: 

From more recent data furnished by the Washington and Oregon 
Shingle Association it appears probable that shingle prices have fallen 
even farther below the general price level and the level of building- 
material prices. For instance, prices of domestic extra clears fell from 
$2.20 per thousand in September, 1926, to $2.04 in November; extra 
stars from $1.90 to $1.85; and perfections from $3.54 to $3.33 (p. 55). 


On page 56 the commission says: 


Low prices and the expectation of still lower prices have not only led 
to restrictions on output but also to bankruptcies, retirements from 
business, and receiverships. These have been particularly numerous in 
Washington and Oregon. From data prepared by the chairman of the 
United States Cedar Industry Tariff Committee on the basis of informa- 
tion obtained by interviews and correspondence, it appears that in 1924, 
1925, and the first eight months of 1926, 72 shingle mills, operating 291 
machines, went out of business, causing a reduction of almost 25 per 
cent in productive capacity in those States. If to these 291 machines 
be added the 197 machines belonging to concerns which are reported by 
the Washington and Oregon Shingle Association to have gone out of 
business in 1922 and 1923, it appears that 488 machines, representing 
more than 40 per cent reduction in productive capacity, have been dis- 
continued in less than five years. These figures do not include active 
concerns in hands of receiver, but only those definitely out of business. 


From my general knowledge of conditions and the pleas that 
have come to me, I know that this industry is now and for a 
number of years past has been in a deplorable condition. Two 
or three years ago the shingle people were so desperate that a 
meeting was called to see if it would not be possible for special 
legislation to be passed by Congress in aid of this industry. A 
representative was sent down here to see if the President could 
not be prevailed upon to ask Congress to pass a special act to 
meet the dire situation. Of course this could not be done. 

Many bankruptcies have occurred during the last two or three 
years. In the hope of help from this Congress many mills are 
just holding on, and if no help is given they will close. Many 
of the mills that were operating in 1925 were then, and have 
been since, continuing at a loss or on a very slender margin of 
profit. The Tariff Commission, on page 56 of its report, states 
the situation clearly: 


Low prices and the expectation of still lower prices have not only led 
to restrictions on output but also to bankruptcies, retirements from 
business, and receiverships. These have been particularly numerous in 
Washington and Oregon. 


Conditions have been even worse since the commission made 
its report. 

The way our business is done is interesting as compared with 
Canada. The character of our mills is vividly described by the 
commission. It says, beginning on page 4: 


The size of the mills in Washington and Oregon varies from 1 ma- 
chine to 22 machines, although some companies, with several mills 
each, have a total of 30 to 40 machines. The average number of 
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machines per mill is four or five. It follows that no one mill or group 
ot mills is able to dominate the industry; in fact, competition is in- 
tense, and efforts to organize the industry for combined selling or for 
control of production, though frequent, have never been more than 
partially and temporarily successful: It has been difficult to secure 
organization even for the purpose of opposing antishingle ordinances 
in the cities of the United States. 


Mr. President, the failure of the industry’s organization has 
been due to two chief causes; one, that continued losses have 
so strained the industry’s resources that many of the mills can 
not share in any kind of organization work, whether for trade 
extension or other benefit, and the other that organization for 
eontrol of price or output is contrary to law. 

Contrast this with British Columbia, the only competitor in 
the manufacture of red-cedar shingles and eedar lumber. The 
commission, on page 6, says: 


In contrast to the industry in Washington and Oregon, shingle manu- 
facture in British Columbia shows a large degree of concentration. 
Probably 80 per cent of the production in the whole province is in the 
vicinity of the neighboring cities of Vancouver and New Westminster. 
Outside of this vicinity the mills are scattered. A few are located far- 
ther east in the Fraser River Valley and on the western slope of the 
Southern Gold and Selkirk Mountains, but a much larger number are up 
the Strait of Georgia, some on the mainland and others on the Van- 
couver Island side. The only concentration on the Strait of Georgia 
is at Victoria, where are located three shingle mills with a total of 13 
machines. 

Not only is the industry in British Columbia more concentrated geo- 
graphically than that in Washington and Oregon, but production is also 
concentrated in fewer hands. Ten independent companies and two 
groups of companies, each group under unified control, operating 17 
mills, manufacture considerably more than half of the total production 
of the Province. Here, however, as in Washington and Oregon, mills 
vary greatly in size. The largest British Columbia mill has 25 ma- 
chines, but two groups of concerns, each group under unified control, 
each operating more than one mill, have over 30 machines each. On 
the other hand, there are many 1, 2, and 3 machine mills, most of them 
operating intermittently. 


It might have been said that under the laws of Canada the 
mills ean, and they do, combine to control log and shingle prices, 
and such combines can, and do, dictate and enforce policies for 
the benefit and protection of the Canadian cedar industry. 

So, what is the effect of the proposal to keep shingles and 
cedar lumber on the free list? It legislates against the little 
fellow in this country to the benefit of the big fellow in a foreign 
country, and many American citizens who made a considerable 
portion of their money in the United States during the period 
that shingles were on the protected list, but who, now that they 
have their principal cedar mill operations in British Columbia, 
want shingles and cedar lumber to remain on the free list. Is 
it fair? Is it in harmony with our professions? Is it genuine 
Americanism? I think not. 

Canadian shingles have important transportation advantages 
over American shingles. Rail transportation is substantially 
the same. Atlantic and Pacific seaboard cities and territory, 
however, are reached by water and constitute a very large mar- 
ket. Our shingles going by water must be carried in coastwise 
ships. Canadian shingles may be and are carried in ships 
flying any flag. Foreign tramp ships often carry them, and no 
doubt at a lower rate than ships on a regular run. The com- 
mission states: 


A considerable part of the shipment of shingles from both sides of 
the line is by water. 

British Columbia shippers sometimes have an advantage in charter 
rates—not being limited to ships flying the American flag (p. 72). 





While I can not give the definite figures, I am informed that 
the charter rates obtainable by British Columbia shippers on 
water shipments run from 10 to 15 cents less per 1,000 shingles 
than are the water rates that are obtainable by American ship- 
pers of shingles. This is a material advantage. 

This, however, is not all. I have lived on the Pacific coast 
for 40 years. During that time great changes have taken place. 
One of these has a material bearing on this question. Forty 
years ago our timber came down to the water’s edge. Here 
the shingle mills, as well as the lumber mills, were located. 
Timber for shingles was close to the point of manufacture. 
That is not the situation in this country now. It does exist as 
to Canadian mills, The timber is gone for many miles back 
from our mills and the expense of getting shingle logs and bolts 
to the mill is much greater than ever before, or, if the mill is 
located back in the timber, the cost of getting the shingles to 
the point of distribution is increased, Not so with the Canadian 
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mills; they are surrounded by timber at the water’s edge, as 
ours used to be. We are entitled to have this taken into ac- 
count. It is not done by the Tariff Commission. 

A few years ago I was at Blaine, located on Puget Sound at 
the boundary line. Several shingle mills had operated there 
a few years before. They were all idle, had been for a long 
time, and were mostly dismantled. Only one small mill, co- 
operatively operated, that pays part of regular wages, now 
remains. The timber is cut back for miles. Our mills have 
succumbed to the competition from across the line. My atten- 
tion was called to a mill 4 or 5 miles up the coast, apparently 
running full blast. It was surrounded by heavy timber that 
came down to the water’s edge. I was told it was a shingle 
mill. A train of empty freight cars was on the track headed 
that way. In two or three days, they told me, this train would 
come back to our country loaded with Canadian shingles to be 
disposed of in our markets. That was enough to convince me 
of the need of a tariff on shingles. 

The main objection to a shingle tariff is based on the alleged 
opposition of the farmer. In my judgment, this is entirely 
wrong. The farmer believes in protection and favors a reason- 
able tariff on all articles that need it. He knows that in- 
dividually, at least, he pays but little, if any. of the tariff that 
may be imposed upon shingles. He is certain that he pays no 
such tariff if he buys no shingles. If he has to buy shingles, it 
is not many and not often. The ordinary farmhouse needs but 
a few thousand shingles to cover it. When roofed, no more 
shingles are needed for 20, 30, 40 years, or more. Even if he 
pays all the tariff, which he does not do unless he buys imported 
shingles, it will not average him more than about 20 to 35 cents 
per year for the term the shingles will last him as a roof cover- 
ing, or a total of from 8 to 12 dollars, according to the grade 
of shingle he buys. It is highly probable that the increased 
mill Operations a shingle tariff should produce will, through 
saving forced waste caused by idleness of mills, absorb any 
tariff that might in any way become effective toward a price 
increase, Present forced waste is now figured as a necessary 
part of shingle production cost and is added to the final price 
to the shingle consumer. It would be better to pay a tariff 
in place of the forced waste cost, and thus secure more employ- 
ment of American labor and increased American pay rolls. 
The average farmer, as I said, is a protectionist. He believes 
in extending to the other fellow what he seeks for himself. He 
is intelligent and knows that if he should have to pay a small 
tariff it will come back to him through increased American labor 
employment that will produce more wages to purchase more 
farm products, and which will provide a better farm market. 

There are those who claim to speak for the farmer. They 
are not farmers, and, in my judgment, they have not consulted 
the average farmer and do not represent his views. I note 
from the list of witnesses who appeared before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, and the Finance Committee of 
the Senate, in opposition to a tariff on shingles, that there were 
no farmers, but that one was an American who owns British 
Columbia mills and timber, others were shingle importers, some 
the agents of shingle and lumber importers, and that none were 
representatives of farm organizations. I wrote to some farmers 
a short time ago. Of course, I could not write to all of them 
or to any considerable number. I took the directories of various 
States and picked out the names and addresses of 20 farmers in 
each of the States of Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, and Michigan. I wrote what 
I think was a fair and reasonable letter, asking them to state, 
frankly, whether they were for or against a tariff on shingles. 
Of course, I did not receive answers from all. I did not expect 
to do so. I think I have a right to assume that those who did 
not take the trouble to answer were not particularly interested 
one way or the other in such a tariff, or were not, at any rate, 
seriously opposed to it. My letter was as follows: 


My Dear Sir: Please do not think me impertinent in asking your 
frank views regarding a particular matter. Washington State produces 
about two-thirds of the shingles used in this country. This is one of 
our important industries. Fifteen or twenty thousand men are em- 
ployed when it is prosperous. Such employment supports our laborers 
and their families and furnishes a good, steady market for our farm 
products. This industry has been greatly depressed during the last 
eight or ten years by the free admission of Canadian shingles. We seek 
to levy a tariff on shingles in the belief that this will stabilize the 
industry without adding mnvaterially, if at all, to the retail price of 
shingles. 

It is urged that our farmers are opposed to such a tariff because of 
the burden it would impose upon them. I want the frank views of 
some of our farmers on this proposition, after considering all phases 
of it. 
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I built a little house in Yakima, Wash., 39 years ago. Grant that I 
paid a tariff of probably $10 or $15 on the shingles used in its con- 
struction—it has not been necessary to replace that roof, and so, during 
the last 30-odd years no further tariff has been paid by me on shingles. 
The farmer, if he pays any tariff at all, pays it only when he puts his 
roof on, and nothing additional unless to replace that roof. He may 
have to replace it more often than I did, but, considering the benefits 
to come to agriculture in our State, the employment that is furnished 
to labor and the small amount of tariff that you may have to pay once 
in 15, 20, or 30 years, do you seriously object to a reasonable tariff on 
shingles to aid this substantial industry in our State and furnish steady 
employment to our laborers and a good market for our farmers? 

A frank answer, whether favorable or unfavorable, will be very greatly 
appreciated by me. 


I received 11 replies—7 were favorable to a tariff, 2 were 
oppesed to it, while 2 were noncommittal. Here are samples of 
the letters received. In fact, I have in my hand all the letters 
that I received. 

One letter was as follows: 


WRIGHT, MINN., June 29, 1929. 
Dear SiR: In regard to a tariff on shingles, will say that at the 
present time such a tariff will be a benefit to this country, as we have 
too much unemployment now. We want to keep all of the industries 
working in this country, as that is one way of helping the farmer. If 
the laborer has money, then the farmer has money. 
JOSEPH FELAS, 
Here is another letter: 


Dear Sire: The Lumber Trust has too much tariff on shingles 
now. 
RICHARD RANDEL, Baldwin City, Kans. 


Of course, Mr. Randel was mistaken. There is no tariff at 
all. 

Mr. President, I ask that these other letters, which are not 
long, may be printed at this point in my remarks as showing 
the attitude of these various farmers in various States of the 
Union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Townsenp in the chair). 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


WRIGHT, MINN., June 28, 1929. 
Hon. W. L, JONES, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Srr: I am in favor of protecting our home industries and 
thereby our laborers. I believe it is just as important to put a reason- 
able tariff on shingles as on butter, eggs, and other farm products. 
The tariff will be borne by many, and those that are benefited will be 
better able to buy our surplus. Let us bear one another’s burdens, as 
Christ said. 

Very sincerely yours, 
G. A, FERGERSON. 





I am not opposed to a reasonable tariff. The Canadian shingles are 
by far the best, in my opinion, but certainly American workingmen 
deserve the utmost consideration. 

Mrs. BOURNAN, 
Beatrice, Nebr. 
GREEN TOWNSHIP, ALPENA, MICH. 
Mr. JONES. 

Drar Str: I am a strong believer in tariff and would say put tariff 
on shingles from other countries and on everything manufactured in 
this country. 

Yours truly, 
8. W. Catcur, 
Spratt, Mich. 


Evupora, KAns., July 10, 1929, 
Hon, W. L. JONES, 


United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The important fact against the shingle industry is sub- 
stitution, and for that reason I am positively in favor of a tariff on 
shingles. 

It is my belief that competition will take care of the price as roofing 
is manufactured and is a by-product of entirely different industries. 

In considering the benefits te come from a tariff; first, would be 
from cutting down sales resistance; second, from mills running at 
full production, cutting down overhead. 


For my part, I do not see any chance for raise in price. The prob- 


lem that holds them is the competition of substitutes. Their beneftts 
must come from volume turn over, 
Very truly yours, 


Cuas, W. TERRBLL, 
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OSSINEKE, MicH., July 6, 1929, 
Hon. W. L. JONES. 
Dear Sir: Yours of July 3 at hand. 
In reply to the tariff I am in favor of tariff on all goods coming 
into this country. That is, a reasonable tariff. 
But we must uphold our employment for our people. 
Yours truly, 
Louis C. BEHMING, 
Ossineke, Alpena County, Mich, 


—— 


Dear Sir: I was raised a protectionist and believe in tariff to protect 
our American people against pauper labor in Europe and would sure 
like to see some of the products the farmer has to sell protected and not 
all for the manufacturer, 

Respectfully yours, 
L. M. Lake, Hawarden, Iowa, 


No tariff on shingles or lumber is my choice. 
MARTIN AND#RSON, Moose Lake, Minn. 


LAWRENCE, KANS., July 9, 1929. 
Hon. WuSLEY L. JONES, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 7th instant at hand, Replying to the 
same, would say that I do not think that the farmers would object to 
such a tariff as you mention. 

But we do seriously object to having the benefits of a tariff law dribble 
down On us from some other protected industry. 

That is, we expect much more than that. 

Why not pass the benefits the other way around; i. e., give us 
adequate protection on our farm products. Then out of our abundant 
prosperity we can buy liberally of the products of your mills, relieving 
the depression that you speak of. 

The farmer has been driven to buying cheap substitute roofing (many 
of them a nuisance), which has had something to do with the depression 
that your mills have suffered. 

The time has come when agriculture should be placed on an equal 
footing with other lines of business. 

It has not had this equality in the past. 

I grant that Canadian shingles should be barred out. So should some 
products of the Canadian farm. So should the Chinaman’s eggs. So 
should the 35,000,000 pounds of foreign wool that comes annually to 
our markets, 

Couple this with some of the ugly features of these postwar years of 
depression that have borne so heavily on the farmer. 

Other industries have not borne their share of the burden and loss. 
That's the very ugly feature of it. 

Now, try to repair some of the damage that has been done to us by 
giving us full share of the benefits of your proposed tariff law. 

Thank you for this favor. 

Yours, 
J. M. PALMER. 


HAvLuipay, N. Dak., July 5, 1929, 
Westey L. JONES, 
United States Senator, Washington. 

Dear Sir: Yours of recent date at hand and contents considered, and 
in reply will say that when industry gives to the wheat farmer a tariff 
that is effective on his wheat, his flax, and other products, it will be 
time to ask said farmer for some more chestnuts. You will say to me 
we Congress have given you a tariff on wheat, flax; but industry 
has put a joker in nearly all they have granted the farmer, as in flax. 
A tariff on the seed, but practically allowing the product to come in 
free and so compete with our crop. As for wheat the 42 cents that we 
have had has never had the least influence on our prices; and for fear 
it might Congress has granted the milling interests to import wheat 
from Canada to supply her demands for protein, thereby depriving the 
spring-wheat farmer from his home markets. It is safe to say there 
is no high-protein flour exported, and this plea for the Canadian product 
is simply a way to gyp the American product out of the tariff. 

Congress can vote millions of dollars for Boulder Dam, also for an- 
other canal, and the one we have has put the western Middle West at 
a very great disadvantage. Now, let us see what you can do to give 
us inland waterways and see to it that the President, through ap- 
pointments, can not pass our supreme courts and our * * * with 
appointees favorable to the interests. 

Excuse for calling a spade a spade, but when a special Congress is 
called to help agriculture, let us not give this great producing region 
a stone and make your congressional acts all a farce. 

I am, sir, very respectfully yours, 
CuHas. L, Kraus, 
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Mr. JONES. Of course these are the views of but an infini- 
tesimal part of our farmers; but, in my judgment, they are a 
fair index of their feeling as a whole. 

The farmers are being used without their consent and even 
knowledge as a screen behind which other interests seek to 
prevent a tariff on shingles. It is sought to make the farmer 
believe that a tariff will be a great burden or tax on him. I 
have no doubt but that Canadian interests promote this claim 
and circulate this idea. American shingle interests in Canada 
no doubt aid in spreading it. The retail dealers here are espe- 
cially active in fostering the idea. 

The producer and manufacturer of shingles in this country 
has to pay none of this tariff that may be put on shingles. It 
adds nothing to his cost of production. He may, however, add 
something to the price of his shingles which the retailer may 
have to pay, and, owing to competition, the retailer may not 
be able to pass that on to his consumer. Hence, his selfish 
desire for free shingles. I can find no fault with that. It is 
the same feeling that animates all of us, probably. Neverthe- 
less, I think that is the actual situation. 

I doubt, however, if there will be any permanent advance in 
the price of shingles to the consumer if we put on a tariff. 
What the tariff will do, in my judgment, will be to give greater 
stability to the market and more continuous activity to our 
shingle mills, with more steady employment to labor. That 
would benefit labor, agriculture, and business generally. 

The facts regarding domestic production and foreign im- 
ports are very significant and appear to me to be almost, if not 
entirely, conclusive. We had a tariff of 50 cents a thousand 
from 1909 to 1913. Fifty cents was more proportionately then 
than now. The average production of shingles for Washington 
and Oregon for these four years was a little over 8,557,000,000, 
while the average production in British Columbia was a little 
over 877,000,000. 

After shingles were put on the free list in October, 1913, by 
the Democratic tariff act, domestic production began to de- 
crease, while the production in British Columbia began to in- 
crease. Most of the shingles produced in Canada come to the 
United States. A comparison of British Columbia shingle pro- 
duction with British Columbia shingle exports to American 
markets, as shown by the Tariff Commission’s report, pages 51 
and 69, shows that more than 90 per cent of all the shingles 
produced in British Columbia from 1913 to 1928 were shipped 
to American markets; that the British Columbia production 
gain during the same period totaled over 200 per cent; and that 
while the British Columbia shingle industry was making this 
enormous gain, the American shingle industry sustained a total 
loss of nearly 30 per cent. 

The following table ‘gives the imports of shingles from 
Canada from 1910 to 1928. 

Shingles were put on the free list, as I said, by the tariff act 
of 19138, which was passed in October. An immediate increase 
of imports is manifest; and I desire briefly to call these figures 
to the attention of the Senate. 

In 1910 the imports from Canada were 758,000,000, in round 
figures. 

In 1911 they were 640,000,000. 

In 1912 they were 508,000,000, 

In 1913 they were 551,000,000. 

Then, immediately upon the passage of the tariff act putting 
shingles on the free list, imports began to increase, and in 1914 
the imports were 895,000,000. 

In 1915 the imports were 1,488,000,000. 

In 1916 they were 1,769,000,000. 

Without giving all these figures, I will state that they run up 
until they finally pass the 2,000,000,000 mark, and they have 
been maintained at that every year from 1921 until 1928, with 
the exception of 1927, when they were 1,964,000,000. In 1928 
they were 2,066,000,000. In other words, the imports of shingles 
from Canada under free trade have been constantly increasing 
until they are now 30 per cent, if not more, of the production in 
this country. 

I ask that this table may be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it will be printed in the Recorp. 

The table is as follows: 


1010... nn no nwo omen nnnce 758, 000, 000 
1911-1... ---- on nnn e nn ne === 640, 000, 000 
pI 508, 000, 000 
1918... enn nn one en nn nwecenne 551, 000, 000 
1914... nonce ccm wwe n ewe n een neannesss 895, 000, 000 
2916... nnn eesecesi enw nneeeneensewwcnesasennnanes 1, 488, 000; 000 


— 1; 769, 000, 000 
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OT sisi inietintitencitnisnti tai tell iinet cgi Mii acai tag aa 2, 164, 000, 000 
Rca i a aaa ae ee 2, 326, 000, Oou 
Ti brisdsias csinaeabesghialeincesieaticaatt pdieneahiebalieianebhibaiaianieed crm meena 2, 580, 000, 000 
SO a btretnndotanintinnthetncanaaetnddne eee 2, 568, 000, 000 
Sil sinniidlenidbadipscididendtiteiiccbaiinig Generate might ie iaaes 2, 513, 000, 000 
ieee ic et cee ee 2, 491, 000, 000 
I cadishempionidcniacininems anammaci dant addmeamaeeabieek ited teakaiae 1, 964, 000, 000 
aia icetaicatnitninllas tits aiaics ictliansah eat aniiceamtnnescapeaiitas edd ca ace ks 2, 066, 000, 000 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, why did Canadian shingle pro- 


duction immediately increase upon the removal of the United 
States import tariff and continue to increase steadily? Because 
they were able to enter the American market and take more and 
more of that market. 

It is urged that Canadians produce and export to this country 
better shingles than we can produce, and that therefore they 
should be admitted free. If so, how does it happen that the 
increase of imports into the United States began with free 
shingles; and why does the Tariff Commission, in its diseus- 
sion of shingle grades, state: 


Official grading specifications in Washington, Oregon, and British 
Columbia are identical. Moreover, in actual practice they are approxi- 
mately equal in quality whether made on the northern or southern side 
of the international boundary (p. 32). 

Most Washington and Oregon mills producing high-grade shingles 
now turn out fully as good a product as do the British Columbia 
mills (p. 82). 


That the imports were comparatively small, and continued 
about the same from year to year until shingles were made free, 
is another proof that the tariff was a distinct aid to American 
production, thereby aiding American labor and American busi- 
ness as well as American industry and agriculture. 

The importation of high-grade shingles seems to be very 
largely the basis for the advocacy of free shingles, and yet it is 
a clear proof of the need of a tariff. We can and do, however, 
produce as high-grade shingles in this country as they can or 
do produce in Canada, 

It has been claimed by the opponents of a shingle tariff that 
the American mills do not produce enough high-grade shingles 
to supply the demand. If that be true, then why is it that the 
shingle mills of Washington and Oregon now have on hand, over 
and above orders, on top of a 33 per cent production curtailment 
that has been effective during practically all of the past five or 
six years, a total of nearly 144,000,000 shingles, of which fully 
69,000,000 are the high grades of Imperials, Royals, Perfec- 
tions, Perfects (XXXXX), and Premium Clears? These figures 
are taken from a report of an industry survey of date of 
September 16, 1929. It is sworn to by the president of the 
Washington and Oregon Shingle Association. I have his affi- 
davit here, which I ask may be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be printed. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Stare of WASHINGTON, 
County of King, 88: 

Paul R. Smith, being first duly sworn on oath, deposes and says that 
he is president of the Washington and Oregon Shingle Association; that 
a survey of the mills of Washington and Oregon made during the latter 
part of August shows the amount of shingles in said mills on hand 
and above orders; that returns were received from 83 mills, represent- 
ing approximately 85 per cent of the shingle industry capacity, and 
such survey made the following showing: 


Shingles on hand over and above orders for sale, excess stocks 


Without objection, the affidavit 









Cars 
No. 1 Imperials.__..-....--..-~---------..----.-------...-- 1% 
No. 1 ores ae 48 
No. 1 Perfections_ §21 
No. 1 XXXXX (Five Xx) SSE _ 204 
WRG. 2 TE CRC Bh) ancients ccttencimincicinatncstninenncimmninae 1 
RNIN CIEE 5.1.ccrtintasttheseidaciivecdaeinasitaehnaieinisacntesiaiaedingdabeaadl 391 
EEE CNN eens ce ccetninn ep teheeanaeaatince ainda aap ieiagaaial 279% 
G/S Btete........1..22 nn oe e ee eeeeeoewcneenscccese= 11 
GID UC cence ttre tmnttuinem ene spew anitintanbentntads 33% 
Wie, 3 Per Ge Ce ee cterriireine mtrnt ins cinticinniienenn cgncin omnes 5% 
| a ee %y 
OE CI sca ch diester siclisinstanenhiteeacicieltioncesn caiman 4 
CRONCG Ba civic cetimcticetincmaienin sin in enna ae eens 11% 
CAE Eee. GUS ccpacetitssm ngs punta miiiienninntinnil % 
Be Cn cdc hiatet a terakehachaereencipsiceespcnsineseenpaiel itaagnn aniaitipaiaieibmiei panama 20% 
ae Se a er ee ee 724% 


Said survey made the further showing that the shingle mills of Wash- 
ington and Oregon had curtailed production approximately 33% per 
cent during the past 60 days (July 1 to August 31, 1929). 

Pavut R. SMITH. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 16th day of September, 1929. 

[ SEAL. ] Grace JONES, 

Notary Public in and for the State of Washington, 
Residing at Seattle, Wash, 
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Mr. JONES. The only valid reason that can be assigned for 
Canada taking our market for good shingles is that she can 
undersell our people by reason of a lower production cost. The 
detailed facts showing this to be true I will go into later. 

It is urged there should be no tariff because the importations 
are small compared with our domestic production. The im- 
portations are more than 30 per cent of the domestic produc- 
tion, as I showed a moment ago, and judged by the action of 
our committee on hundreds of other items, and judged by the 
action of the Senate in connection with amendments to this 
bill, it seems to me that such a contention is really ridiculous. 

A tariff on shingles will not enable the domestic producer to 
charge exorbitant prices from the retailer or consumer. There 
is more real competition among shingle producers in this coun- 
try than in almost any other industry. I have already quoted 
from the report of the Tariff Commission, on page 5, which 
says—I shall read that again: 


It follows that no one mill or small group of mills is able to dominate 
the industry; in fact, competition is intense, and efforts to organize the 
industry for combined selling or for control of production, though fre- 
quent, have never been more than partially and temporarily successful. 
It has been difficult to secure organization even for the purpose of 
opposing antishingle ordinances in the cities of the United States. 


Furthermore, the competition of building substitutes is suf- 
ficiently intense in this country to insure our people against 
exorbitant prices for shingles. The American shingle manufac- 
turers are daily meeting the competition of substitute roofings. 
There is no danger that the American shingle manufacturers 
will be so foolish as to raise their prices to such a point that 
they will lose their business and markets to the substitute 
roofing products. Substitute roofings now and for years past 
have very largely set the price for roof coverings—for shingles 
as well as for other kinds of roof coverings—and they will do 
so regardless of any tariff. 

It is urged that it is in the interest of conservation to have 
shingles on the free list. The say, “Let Canada cut her 
timber, supply us with her shingles, and save our cedar.” In 
my judgment, the policy of free shingles is against conserva- 
tion in this country—possibly in Canada, too. If our shingle 
industry is destroyed much cedar will be wasted. I have never 
yet seen any distinct tract of cedar timber in our western 
country. Cedar is found interspersed among the other timber. 
Conditions are such in our lumbering that trees can not be 
singled out, cut, and removed, and other trees left standing. 
The timber must be cut as a field of corn is cut, unless you waste 
a great deal. So if there is to be no market for our shingles, 
if the industry is crushed, many of the cedar trees will be left 
on the ground to waste. Only the best will be used. With 
proper protection, all of the cedar tree will be used. This is 
real conservation. This is what is aimed at. If we continue 
our free shingle policy, the very opposite result will follow. If 
Canada continues to send her best shingles to this country with 
a tariff, she will either absorb the tariff in her profits or our 
more wealthy and fastidious people will pay more for their 
shingles, and thereby aid in maintaining a steady market in this 
country for our high-grade shingles. 

None are more interested in the conservation of our cedar 
timber supply than are our cedar manufacturers. They have 
hopes of continuing in business indefinitely, and believe that 
closer utilization constitutes real conservation. If we give our 
people adequate tariff protection it will help them to conserve 
the cedar timber supply without encouraging waste, which tends 
toward the exhaustion of the cedar supply, both in the United 
States and Canada. The actual experience of free forest prod- 
ucts has not proven a benefit to timber conservation. Past 
history is proof of that assertion, and the record is clear that 
the policy of free forest products has retarded reforestation. 

It is argued that Americans appeared before the committee and 
urged free shingles. That is true; but there was only one 
shingle manufacturer who did this, and he is also an owner 
of shingle timber in British Columbia, and a shingle manufac- 
turer in Canada as well, Others who appeared against a 
shingle tariff were looking after their own interests, and I do 
not blame them. The principal gentleman appearing before the 
committee opposing a shingle tariff was Mr. Bloedel, of my 
State. He frankly said that he is interested in Canadian timber 
and shingles. 

Mr. Bloedel is a fine man, and one of the wealthiest lumber- 
men in our State. He does not now need a tariff. His state- 
ment will show that he nrade nearly all of his money during the 
period of tariff protection to forest products. He also acquired 


vast timber holdings when timber prices were low, and the 
increased values have made him millions. There is no industry 
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in the country, however, in which some one has not succeeded, 
although most of those engaged in it may have not been very 
successful. There are geniuses in all lines of endeavor. 

In my judgment, the foregoing fully justifies a tariff on 
shingles in the interest of American labor, American agricul- 
ture, and American business, as well as the Anrerican shingle 
industry. 

But let us see what the actual costs of production are in this 
country and in Canada. ‘These costs, aside from the foregoing, 
conclusively show the need of a tariff. The cost of cedar logs, 
whether for lumber or for shingles, is higher here than in 
Canada. The Tariff Commission gives the annual average 
prices per thousand feet on all grades of cedar in Washington, 
including cedar used for lumber as well as cedar used for 
Shingles, for the years 1921 to 1926, as follows: 





Washing-| British 


Year Columbia 
$20.50] $18.66 
24. 41 21. 32 
23. 81 21. 86 
20. 60 18. 67 
20. 37 | 18.06 
19. 53 | 17.01 


Or average for these years, Washington $21.72 and British 
Columbia $19.47, an average difference of $2.25. The commis- 
sion also says: 


It appears that for the whole five and one-half years covered by Table 
5-A log prices in Washington and Oregon exceeded those in British Co- 
lumbia, on the average, by $2.25. In 1925, the year for which cost data 
were obtained by the commission, the excess was $2.31; in the first six 
months of 1926 * * * it had risen to $2.52 (p. 11). 


And goes on to submit that for mills buying their logs the cost 
per thousand feet of logs purchased was $16.96 to Washington 
and Oregon mills and $15.56 to British Columbia mills. For 
mills on Puget Sound in the State of Washington the cost of 
logs purchased was $17.72, as compared with the cost of $15.56 
in British Columbia mills. 

Several witnesses against a shingle tariff who appeared before 
congressional committees at the tariff hearings submitted the 
identical scales of 54 rafts of cedar logs scaled in British Colum- 
bia and then shipped to Washington and sold to Washington 
cedar manufacturers. A comparison of log costs of these iden- 
tical rafts disclosed that the same logs and same rafts cost the 
American manufacturers, on the American scales and at the 
American log prices, $31,500 more than exactly the same logs 
and same rafts would have cost the British Columbia cedar pro- 
ducers. The lower cost to the British Columbia manufacturers 
totaled more than $900 per raft and equals more than 33 cents 
per thousand on the cost of shingles. The foregoing informa- 
tion is given to me by practical timbermen. 

The Tariff Commission reported, page 49, that the British 
Columbia shingle cut per thousand feet of log was 7,750 
shingles. The A B C British Columbia Trade Directory and 
Yearbook for 1929, which I hold in my hand—and the same 
information was contained in the issues of previous years—on 
page 146 says: 


On the coast official scalers are now charged with the work of grading 
logs under the provisions of the forest act. Besides acting for the 
Government, an official scaler holds the balance between logger and 
manufacturer, and accurate judgment as to the true contents of logs 
is thus doubly necessary. Scaled booms are therefore tallied through 
the mills when opportunity offers, and in the following table some re- 
sults are shown which fully justify both the grades established by the 
forest branch and the judgment shown by the scalers in interpreting 
these grades. The contention of the forest branch that the No. 2 grade 
would yield 10,000 shingles per 1,000 feet of scale measurement is shown 
in this table to be correct. 


That is the claim of the forest branch of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, supported by actual test runs of logs through the mill 
to ascertain just how many shingles a thousand feet of log 
will cut, and it shows a cut of more than 10,000 shingles to the 
1,000 feet of logs for the three British Columbia log grades. 
It is clear that the forest branch of the Canadian Government 
seales, or at least intends to scale, logs so that they will cut 
10,000 shingles to each 1,000 feet of log. There is a provision 
in the Canadian laws, shown by section 75, on page 112 of this 
same British Columbia Trade Directory and Yearbook, whereby 
if a scale is not considered correct a rescale may be had on 
application, If the shingle cut per 1,000 feet of log was only 
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7,750 shingles, that would mean the British Columbia manufac- 
turers are paying 2214 per cent more as a timber cost than their 
Government requires. I do not believe they would do it, but 
it is easy to see how such a mistake could be made. 

The Tariff Commission’s agents were in a foreign country 
collecting cost data, known probably to be for use in fixing a 
tariff on shingles, and they had to accept whatever information 
the manufacturers that would be affected by a shingle tariff 
gave them. They could not demand, nor could they compel, 
proof or verification. On the one hand, you have the report of 
the Tariff Commission as to what was told them by foreign com- 
petitors of the American shingle manufacturers who were seek- 
ing to have Congress place a tariff on shingles, and on the other 
hand, you have a report of the forest branch of the Canadian 
Government, made from actual test tallies of mill run of logs 
that should be absolutely accurate, and those test runs to deter- 
mine the shingle cut per thousand feet of log were not made 
with a view of possible tariff legislation of any kind. 

The Tariff Commission also reports that the cost of logs in 
British Columbia was $15.56 per 1,000 feet—pages 12 and 48. 
If the shingle cut per 1,000 feet were only 7,750, then the timber 
cost per 1,000 shingles would be $2, but if the Canadian Forestry 
Branch is correct, then the cost of timber per 1,000 shingles 
would be $1.56. That would show a lower timber cost per 1,000 
shingles of 54 cents, favoring British Columbia manufacturers, 
and that is just about the figure that the American shingle pro- 
ducers for years have claimed to be the production cost advan- 
tage that exists in favor of British Columbia shingle production. 

Labor costs are higher in this country than in Canada. Forty- 
five per cent of the Canadian cedar mill labor is oriental, prin- 
cipally Chinese. (Tariff Commission’s report, pp. 20-21.) They 
are in direct and open competition with the American shingle 
worker. There are not now, and never have been, any orientals 
employed in the Washington and Oregon shingle mills. We will 
not allow Chinese and Japanese labor to come here and com- 
pete with our labor. Why should we permit the product of such 
labor to come, at least duty free? Such a policy effectually 
annuls our exclusion act. How can it be defended? 

Mr. KHAN. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
one question. When the Canadian Pacific was built there was 
a contract with a Chinese company to bring in some Chinese 
labor. That was made with the Chinese Merchants Scciety 
in Hong Kong or Shanghai, I do not remember which. Are 
the laborers for these shingle mills brought in under contract? 

Mr. JONES. I understand that the Chinese are used under 
a contract made between the shingle mills, for instance, and 
some individual who handles Chinese labor. 

Mr. KEAN. It is the Merchants Society of Hong Kong, I 
think. That is practically slave labor. 

Mr. JONES. That is true. 

Mr. KEAN. If this bill shall be enacted with the proposed 
amendment in it, it would absolutely exclude all lumber coming 
into this country made by that kind of labor. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the average daily wage of the 
various classes of workmen is shown by the Tariff Commission, 
page 22, to be as follows: 





Wash- | British 

ington- | Colum- 

Oregon bia 
Boom man $4. 95 $4. 57 
Cut-off man 5. 50, 4. 69 
NR iad aieda mista aieasiiniestiinds woken buuuaiideebaducealiel 4. 65 3. 52 
Knee bolter 5. 90 5.00 
Block piler 4. 25 3. 2 
Tallyman. 4.80 4. 57 
Loader... 4.30 8. 24 
TUE, .ncoe 9. 50 9. 54 
Engineer--.-.... 5. 80 6.44 
Rn esnniien 4.20 3. 53 
Millwright 6. 25 7.50 
Common labor. 4.00 3.00 








It will be observed that in the case of a filer they pay $9.54 in 
British Columbia and we pay $9.50 in this country. In the 
case of an engineer they pay $6.44 in Canada and we pay $5.80 
in this country. In the case of a millwright they pay $7.50 in 
Canada and we pay $6.25. In those three cases they pay a little 
more than we do, but it can be seen from the occupations as 
disclosed by the description of the occupation that there are 
comparatively few in each one of these activities in connection 
with shingle mills. 

This shows a higher wage in this country than in Canada. 
Apply this wage schedule to the actual operations of a little 
5-machine mill, and on the daily average shingle cut it will 
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show a less daily wage in British Columbia of $7.97, or a little 
more than 6 cents as a less production cost to Canadian shingle 
producers for each 1,000 shingles of the daily production. 

The Tariff Commission says: 


It will be noted that daily wage rates are lower in British Columbia 
than in Washington and Oregon (p. 23). 


In view of this situation is it any wonder that our labor 
organizations favor a tariff on shingles? 

If it be accepted, as the commission reports, that the labor 
cost is higher in this country than in Canada, that the log or 
timber cost is higher in this country than in Canada, then how 
can one escape the conclusion that the cost of production in this 
country is higher than in Canada? 

There seems to be some conclusion that there is a difference 
in the scaling methods favorable to our people. Concerning 
scaling, the Tariff Commission states: 

The extent of these theoretical differences in scaling may be illus- 
trated by the following typical example: A lug 24 feet long and 18 
inches in diameter contains, under the Scribner (American) rule, 320 
board feet, whereas the same dimensions under the British Columbia 
scale give only 311 board feet (p. 8). 


Actual difference in measurement of the scale rules equals 
approximately 3 per cent lower footage favoring British Colum- 
bia. There may be a little difference in scaling. Grant it. A 
log in Canada will produce as many shingles as one of equal 
size in this couuntry no matter what the scaling may be. 
Shingles are of the same size and dimensions in both countries. 
The forestry branch of the Canadian Government claims a 
thousand feet of log cuts 10,000 shingles, and that is the cut 
the American shingle manufacturers also claim. 

Under the policy of free shingles Canadian shingles have been 
reduced in price here and there, and at various times, in order 
to drive American shingles out. This could not very well be 
done under a reasonable tariff. 

But why multiply words and argument? I have shown you 
by the Tariff Commission’s report that British Columbia cedar 
manufacturers have lower costs of labor and of logs, lower 
transportation rates on water shipments, and other advantages. 
I have given you the specific amounts of the lower production 
costs that favor Canadian shingle manufacturers. I have also 
shown by the report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
reporting on 37 representative corporations engaged in the 
manufacture of shingles, that the shingle industry is regularly 
losing money in its operations. 

Let me say that an inspection of the report made by the 
Secretary of the Treasury pursuant to the request of the Senate 
will show that practically all the shingle-mill owners of this 
country are making no money or just a bare 1 or 2 per cent. 
That corroborates the conclusion which the Tariff Commission 
reached and which I suggested a moment ago, that many of the 
mills are just hanging on hoping to have action by Congress and 
also to keep their labor employed. 

The handicaps and disadvantages of American shingle pro- 
duction in competition with foreign-produced shingles is clear 
and indisputable. One of two possible results is a certainty to 
the American shingle industry. We will either have to provide 
a tariff on shingles to equalize production costs in the United 
States with foreign shingle competition, or the cedar-shingle 
industry of Washington, Oregon, and Idaho will have to go 
out of business. If the industry is to be put out of business, 
that will mean thousands of American cedar workers will be 
forced into idleness or into farming or some other already 
crowded industry; that there will be a tremendous timber 
waste, in which the United States, being a large and extensive 
owner of cedar timber, and some of the Western States that 
also have large timber holdings, will have to share. It is for 
the Members of this Senate to say whether the American 
shingle industry shall be forced out of. business, or whether 
they shall be given an equal opportunity to manufacture and 
produce American shingles, with American labor, in American 
mills, for sale in American markets. 

Some have urged that the small amount of foreign shingles 
imported does not warrant a duty. This argument has not been 
regarded by the committee. 

The duty on corn grits has been increased from 30 to 50 cents 
a hundred pounds, while we import no more than 20 or 30 
pounds per annum, and even export almost a million pounds. 
We import per annum about fifteen hundred bushels of rye, and 
while we export about 15,000,000 bushels, a duty of 15 cents a 
bushel is placed on imports, We import only about 7,000 bush- 
els of barley per annum, and while we export 50,000,000 bushels 
or more, a duty of 20 cents a bushel has been placed on barley. 
We export over 700,000,000 pounds of lard and its compounds, 
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while the importations are none, and yet the duty has been in- 
creased from 1 to 3 cents a pound on lard and on its com- 
pounds the duty has been increased from 4 to 5 cents a pound. 
These are but a few illustrations of such action in connection 
with agricultural products. 

I make no objection to the action of the committee, but when 
such action is taken with reference to some products similar 
action should be taken with other products that apparently 
need it much more than these. 

But this is not all. The duty on pig iron is increased from 
75 cents a ton to a dollar and a half a ton. Our domestic pro- 
duction of pig iron is over 30,000,000 tons, while our importa- 
tions were only 140,000 tons in 1928. Steel-wire rods were 
granted a duty of six-tenths of 1 cent a pound. The produc- 
tion is 2,800,000 long tons; we export 43,000 long tons and im- 
port only about 20,000 long tons. The tariff is increased from 
35 per cent to 40 per cent ad valorem on wire rope, when the 
production in this country is over 40,000,000 pounds and the im- 
portations only about 4,000,000 pounds. The rate on iron and 
steel chains is increased from 35 per cent to 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem. We export 6,000,000 pounds annually and import only 
about half a million pounds. On iron staples the rate has been 
increased from 25 per cent to 80 per cent ad valorem, while we 
export from this country 53,000,000 pounds and import only 
about a quarter of a million pounds. 

These are just a few of the instances that could be cited with 
reference to the action of the committee in adding to or increas- 
ing tariff rates on articles produced in this country of which 
the imports are comparatively small. Why is it that shingles 
should be put on the free list when the importations have 
increased of late years to about 30 per cent of the domestic 
production ? 

Mr. President, I would like to give further facts with refer- 
ence to the matter, but I am unable physically to proceed. 
Surely the Senate of the United States is not going to support 
a proposition that means not only business depression but 


suffering and poverty to thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren who have made this their life’s work and who, if thrown 
out of employment, as they will be by the continuance of this 
policy, will suffer poverty and distress or be forced into other 
lines of work which they are not accustomed to following, not 
only bringing upon them distress and suffering but poverty and 


possible business determination in other lines of industry. 

Mr. DILL obtained the floor, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Dill 
Ashurst Edge 
Barkley Fess 
Bingham Vletcher 
Black Frazier 
Blaine George 
Blease Gillett 
Borah Glass 
Bratton Goff 
Brock Goldsborough 
Brookhbart Gould 
Broussard Greene 
Capper Hale 
Caraway Harris 
Connally Harrison 
Copeland Hatfield 
Couzens as 
Cuttin ayden 
Dale " Hebert 


Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kerdrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 


Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 

Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mont. 
Ransdell Waterman 
Deneea Heflin Reed Wheeler 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quortm is present. 

Mr. DILL addressed the Senate. 
some time— 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. DILL. I yield for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


After having spoken for 
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Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Wheeler 
Righty Senators have answered to 
A quorum is present. 

SENATOR FROM OHIO 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I present the certificate of appoint- 
ment of Hon. Roscor C. McCuLtocu as Senator from the State 
of Ohio and ask that it be read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the credentials. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

IN THE NAMB AND BY THE AUTHORITY OF THE STATE OF OHIO, MYERS Y, 
COOPER, GOVERNOR OF SAID STATE 


To ali to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

Know ye, that whereas Roscor CC. McCuLtocu, of Stark County, has 
been duly appointed to the office of United States Senator, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Hon. Theodore E. Burton, and to serve 
until his successor is duly elected and qualified. 

Therefore, by virtue of the authority vested in the governor by the 
constitution, and in pursuance of a provision of the statutes, I do hereby 
commission him, the said Roscom C. McCuLLocn, to be United States 
Senator, authorizing and empowering him to execute and discharge, all 
and singular, the duties appertaining to said office, and to enjoy all the 
privileges and immunities thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto subscribed my name and caused 
the great seal of the State of Obio to be affixed at Columbus this 5th 
day of November, A. D. 1929. 

[SEAL.] 

By the governor. 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 


Dill Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
MeNary 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 


Gillett 

Glass 

Goff 

Goldsborough 

Gould 

Greene 

Hale 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hatfield 

Hawes 

Hayden Pine 

Dale Hebert Ransdell 

Deneen Heflin Reed 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 

their names. 


Myers Y. Cooper. 


CLARENCE J. Brown, 
Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The credentials will be placed on 
file. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator designate from Ohio is 
now in the Chamber ready to take the oath. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to administering 
the oath? The Chair hears none, and the Senator designate will 
present himself and take the oath of office. 

Mr. McCuttocn, escorted by Mr. Fess, advanced to the Vice 
President’s desk; and the oath prescribed by law having been 
administered to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. DILL resumed and concluded his speech, which follows 
entire. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, my colleague the senior Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] has covered the subject of a 
tariff on shingles in a rather complete manner. I will say to 
members who may be interested that if they care to interrupt 
my discussion at any time I shall be glad to answer any ques- 
tions or to yield for suggestions, 

I desire first to cali attention to what the lumber industry is 
to the northwest part of the United States. The north Pacific 
coast country west of the Rocky Mountains, extending from 
northern California northward to Alaska, contains the largest 
and finest stand of grown and growing timber left on the face of 
the earth to-day. It covers an area 2,000 miles long, and it is 
estimated that there is 1,600,000,000,000 feet of timber still 
standing in that area. I want to repeat those figures—1,600,- 
000,000,000 feet of timber still standing in that area. I ask at 
this point to insert in the Recorp an estimate of the different 
kinds of timber and the location, by States, taken from the West 
Coast Lumberman for May, 1929. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 





CONGRESSIONAL 


California 
(M feet 


Alaska cedar 
Douglas fir 
Engelmann spruce --. 
Incense cedar . - . 
Lodgepole pine 
Port Orford cedar 


39, 114, 000 |245, 797, 056 |135, 360, 852 
587, 1, 220, 560 


Sitka spruce 

Sugar pi 

Western hemlock.... 

Western red cedar... 

Western yellow pine 

Western larch 

White fir 

Western white pine--............ 
Miscellaneous 


25, ue 179 
5, 825, 340 
75, 549, 759 
4, 457, 566 
21, 216, 424 
_.| 1,456, 173 
2, 154, 244 





Mr. DILL. This table gives the estimates of standing timber 
of different kinds. I want to take up the production of lumber 
last year. The State of Washington cut and produced 7,500,- 
000,000 feet ; the State of Oregon, 4,000,000,000 feet ; California 
and Nevada, 2,000,000,000 feet; New Mexico, 175,000,000 feet ; 
Idaho, 925,000,000 feet; Montana, 400,000,000 feet; British Co- 
lumbia, 2,800,000,000 feet; Alaska, 52,000,000 feet; a total of 
17,922,000,000 feet of lumber cut last year. 

I may add that the largest and most modern sawmills in the 
world are located in the territory which I am discussing. The 
lumber industry dominates the industrial activities of California, 
Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia. The lumber pay 
roll in the State of Washington last year was $108,000,000 to 
85,000 employees. This is four times the next industry in the 
State. In California the lumber pay roll was $51,000,000 to 
40,000 employees and that is nearly twice the next industry in 
that State, which is the canning industry with 20,000 employed. 
In Oregon the lumber pay roll to 28,000 employees was $37,000,- 
000. This was nearly four times the next largest industry in 
the State. 

Lumber products of Washington, Oregon, northern Idaho, 
and western Montana, required 804,000 freight cars for trans- 
portation, while all the food, wheat, coal, livestock, and every 
other kind of products from those States combined required 
only 630,000 cars. 

I shall not take time to enlarge these figures or comment upon 
them at length. They show conclusively that the lumber busi- 
ness has been for years, now is, and will be for many years to 
come the economic and industrial basis of the north Pacific 
coast region. 

The fact of the matter is that that whole region has been 
built around the lumber industry. The sawmills and the logging 
camps have become in more recent years the cities of the North- 
west. The names of such camps have now become the names of 
cities, Seattle was once a typical sawmill town, as was Tacoma, 
which still boasts of being the lumber capital of America. I 
muy mention also Grays Harbor (Aberdeen and Hoquiam), 
which ships more lumber by water each year than any other 
district in the world; Portland, with its great mills and sec- 
ondary woodworking plants; Everett, a typical lumber manu- 
facturing city; Bellingham; Coos Bay, Oreg., almost 100 per 
cent a lumbering section; Eugene, Oreg., the center of a region 
full of large and small mills; Bend, Oreg., with two of the 
largest and finest mills in the world; Raymond and South Bend, 
Wash., real lumber centers; Spokane and environs, for years 
and still a great lumber manufacturing region; Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, with many great mills; Eureka, Calif., for a half 
century or more a great lumber producing city; Longview, a 
new wonder city, conceived and built as a lumber city and in 
less than five years becoming one of the leading cities of the 
Northwest, is a vivid example of the business created by a 
lumber company. Hundreds of other “lumber” cities might be 
mentioned, but I have cited a sufficient number to indicate the 
tremendous economic importance of the lumber industry of the 
West. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator from Washington has made the point 
that the lumber industry is a very essential part of the economic 
life of the Northwest. Will he indicate how many years that 


ll, 703, 000 


58, 072, 000 | 36, 419, 092 
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Remaining | 
Rocky 
Mountain 
region 
feet 


British | 
Alaska A Grand total 
(M feet | Columbia | “cM feet 


b. m.) as b. m.) 
b. m.) 


6, 159, 909 
532, 739, 870 


13, 826, 961 89, 576, 761 


139, 482, 157 
22, 241, 814 
117, 788 20, 532, 623 


24, 503, 683 





19, 920, 818 | 80, 128, 000 {352, 834, 200 | 1, 619, 244, 502 
| | 


lumber industry may last and may be an imports int factor at the 
rate of decrease now taking place? 

Mr. DILL. I will say to the Senator in reply to his question 
that if Congress will give the proper tariff protection to the lum- 
ber industry we can continue to cut the present amount of 
lumber in the States of Oregon and Washington almost forever, 
but unless we have tariff protection, making it worth while for 
the lumber interests to reforest their land, inside of probably 
60 or 70 years much or most of that great timber area will be 
denuded. I say to the Senator that the greatest need to-day 
in order to conserve the timber of that great region is a pro- 
tective tariff, high enough to make it worth while to reforest 
those lands which will produce new timber more rapidly than 
any other part of the civilized world. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, what can the Senator offer to indi- 
cate that the lumber industry itself will institute any such pro- 
gram of reforestation? 

Mr. DILL. I can only offer to the Senator the experience of 
every other country that has attempted to bring about reforesta- 
tion. France and Japan when they attempted to reforest parts 
of their territories without tariff protection utterly failed; but 
when a substantial tariff was imposed upon forest products, 
reforestation went on very rapidly. 

I want to say to the Senator, however, that I am not making 
an argument at this time for a tariff on lumber generally. I 
have made this statement merely as a prelude to a discussion 
of the tariff on cedar shingles and cedar lumber. The tariff on 
lumber proper is not now before the Senate in this schedule, 
but I wanted to sketch this background of the picture before I 
took up the discussion of cedar alone. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should like to inquire of the Senator, 
since he has presented this background to us and shown what a 
great and important industry the production of shingles and 
lumber is in the Northwest, whether or not the timber in all 
those regions is not in the hands of a few powerful timber 
interests; and, if that be very largely true in the case of 
shingles as well as in the case of lumber, whether the tariff 
would not redound rather to the benefit of the owners of the 
timber than to the manufacturers of shingles? 

Mr. DILL. In answer to the Senator’s first question as to 
a few owners being benefited, let me say that, of course, the word 
“few” is indefinite. I will say to the Senator that there are 
large holdings by individuals and by firms, but no firm or com- 
pany now owns any such proportion of the privately owned tim- 
ber as previously. Some one has placed on the wall of the 
Senate Chamber a map purporting to indicate the private owner- 
ship of the timber in the Puget Sound district. That map is 
incorrect, particularly in regard to the Weyerhaeuser holdings. 

The map indicates that 60 per cent of the standing timber in 
private ownership belongs to the Weyerhaeuser Co. At a later 
time in the debate I will give the exact figures, which show 
that the holding of that company is not one-half of that amount 
at present. 

Coming to the second part of the Senator’s question, namely, 
whether or not a tariff on shingles will not redound to the bene- 
fit of the owners of the timber, let me say that it happens that 
the owners of the timber are the owners of the mills in most 
cases, and we can not expect to have any tariff for any purpose 
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that will not react to the benefit of private owners. The truth 
of the matter is, however, that without a tariff the people who 
are being hurt worst are the working people of the State of 
Washington and other States. 

I want to call the Senator’s attention to the fact that our 
lumber industry, particularly the shingle industry, has never 
yet cut the wages per day of the men employed. The complaint 
from the workingmen in the shingle industry in the Northwest 
to-day is not against the daily wages paid, but it is against the 
time for which they are employed per week. They work four 
days a week on an average; they get good wages for those four 
days, but the other two days of idleness keep the wage so low 
that they can not support their families decently. The reason 
for the enforced two days of idleness is the fact that the im- 
portations of shingles from Canada amount almost to 30 per 
cent of the consumption of shingles in the United States. A 
small tariff will give the American mills control of the American 
market, and as a result the employees will be able to work the 
two extra days, and thus be able to take care of their families 
decently. 

{ do not know whether I have answered the Senator’s ques- 
tion clearly, but I wish to reiterate the point that we can not 
provide a protective tariff without its benefits going to those 
engaged in the industry; that is the purpose of the protective 
tariff. I will show to the Senator later that if any industry 
ever ‘needed protection, even the owners of the industry, it is 
the shingle industry of this country. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield further to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the Senator has, in a measure, cov- 
ered the point, but the argument is being made—and I should 
like to have the Senator answer it, if he will—to this effect: 
First, that a protective tariff on lumber, shingles, and logs, will 
accrue chiefly, if not solely, to the benefit of the large timber 
owners, to the further enhancement of the tinrber values, and 
that the increase in the price of these products will be reflected 
back to the timber; and, secondly, that a tariff will not benefit 
the manufacturing end of the industry, but will merely serve to 
give a greater degree of monopoly to the large timber owner. 
That is the argument being put forth, and I should like to hear 
what the Senator has to say about it. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator, I can only 
make a prophecy opposite to the prophecy made by those whom 
the Senator has quoted; and I should like to add that when we 
had a tariff on shingles—and I remind the Senate again that 
we are not now dealing with a tariff on lumber but with a tariff 
on shingles, which is only one part of the lumber industry— 
when we had a tariff on shingles the benefit of that tariff was 
not all reflected to the timber owners, but it went into the hands 
of the owner of the shingle nrills, and it went into the hands of 
the employees. 

I see no change in conditions that would cause the tariff all 
to go to the timber owner in the future, when it never did so 
in the past when we had such a tariff. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I inquire of the Senator what the tariff 
rate was when shingles were put on the free list? As I under- 
stand, there was no tariff on shingles under the act of 1922. 

Mr. DILL. Before the act of 1913 the tariff on shingles 
was 50 cents per thousand. Then it was taken off by the 
Underwood bill, and was not put on in the act of 1922. How- 
ever, in the act of 1922, a tariff was placed upon logs, which 
are the raw material, coming from Canada, and that made con- 
ditions even worse than they would have been if a tariff had not 
been put on logs. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The time the Senator refers to when 
there was a tariff on shingles was prior to 1913? 

Mr, DILL. It was prior to 1913; yes. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. NYBH. Can the Senator say what per cent of the manu- 
facturers of shingles are manufacturing their own product and 
what per cent are buying logs from independent owners of 
timber and then manufacturing them into shingles? 

Mr. DILL. I have no figures as to that except those fur- 
nished by the Tariff Commission. My memory is—I can not 
turn to the page immediately—that probably about half of the 
mills or perhaps more than half of the mills buy the lumber 
which they make into shingles, 

Mr. NYE. The number is quite considerably more than half, 
is it not? 

Mr. DILL. It may be more than half, but, of course, a 
great many of them are engaged in both the cedar-lumber and 
the cedar-shingle business. The Senator, I am sure, if he has 
studied the subject at all, knows that when a cedar tree is 
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eut down a part of that tree is especially valuable for shingles 
and other parts of it are specially valuable for beveled sidings, 
which are used in the construction of houses. Thus the cedar 
manufacturer should be able to cut his tree into shingles or 
sidings, according to the part of it he happens to be cutting at 
the time. 

Mr. NYE. Is it not true that American manufacturers of 
such cedar products are taking the better grade of cedar and 
manufacturing it into sidings and other articles than shingles 
and are taking the poorer grades of cedar, the poorer blocks, 
the knotty blocks, and the poorer cuts, and attempting to make 
good shingles out of such material? 

Mr. DILL. No; the Senator is mistaken in that. Let me 
explain that to him. I am glad he brought up the question. 
Good shingles and poor shingles, high-grade shingles and low- 
grade shingles, in other words, are not the result of the kind 
of timber used so much—in fact they seldom are—but rather 
of the way the timber is cut. The high-grade shingle is a 
shingle that is so cut that the grain of the wood is perpendicular, 
so that it will not warp. The low-grade shingle is so cut that 
the grain of the wood is curved in it, and it immediately warps. 

= COPELAND. The low-grade shingles are cut across the 
grain. 

Mr. DILL. The one is cut across the grain and the other is 
cut perpendicular to the grain. I have here [exhibiting] what 
is known as a high-grade shingle, a Perfect No. 1 shingle. 
The grain of the wood is perpendicular. 

I have here [exhibiting] a shingle made from the same kind 
of timber, just as clear, with no knots in it, and with just as 
fine a grain of wood as the other, the difference being that the 
low-grade shingle is cut with the grain of the wood running 
crosswise in a semicircle. 

Why has the American manufacturer made more low-grade 
shingles? The reason is this: When they want to cut high- 
grade shingles they cut off a certain number of shingles from 
the block, and then they must turn the block in order to keep 
the grain perpendicular. Then when they have cut some more 
shingles they have to turn the block again, and every time they 
have to cut off a certain amount of the log and waste it. That 
waste is a considerable amount of timber. 

That is the first reason. In Canada they take many of their 
logs from the Crown grant lands, and practically all of the 
remainder from Government lands. They are not required to 
take anything but the best of the timber in the first place. 
In the second place, their labor is lower and their log cost is 
lower, and they can afford to waste a part of their timber. 
Consequently, they make a bigger percentage of high-grade 
shingles than we make on this side of the line. 

The American manufacturer, confronted with the low price 
of shingles, and with one-third of his market gone because of 
importation, finds that he can cut the low-grade shingle much 
more rapidly, at a lower expense; he can get more shingles 
per thousand feet; and he crowds the market. He makes as 
many low-grade shingles as he dares to make. 

To-day there is on hand in the shingle mills of the Northwest 
a tremendous surplus of both the high-grade and the low-grade 
shingles; and the reason why we plead for a tariff is not so 
much to increase the price—although I think there would be a 
small increase, and there should be a small increase in price— 
but primarily that we may have the market of America, and 
that our mills may run full shift instead of two-thirds shift, 
and that our shingle producers may get enough for their 
shingles to enable them to make a bigger percentage of the 
high-grade shingles than they now do. 

I want to remind the Senate that it costs a thousand dollars 
a month for a mill containing five shingle machines to stand 
idle. The interest on the investment, the insurance, and the 
watchmen must all be paid. With a thousand shingle machines 
in the State of Washington, $20,000 a month is the amount of 
money that is taken out of the pockets of the shingle producer 
because of the Canadian importations, amounting as they do to 
almost one-third of our consumption. Let me remind the 
Senator, further, that every kind of material that competes 
with shingles for roofing is lower in price than shingles. That 
means that the price of shingles can not be raised very much, 
no matter what the tariff is, without losing the market to the 
substitutes for shingles. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, is it not true that the shingle 
manufacturer has already lost that market because of the ex- 
cessively high prices? 

Mr. DILL. It is true that the shingle manufacturer has lost 
some of the market. 

Mr. NYE. Is he not losing more of it as the years go by? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; and the American manufacturer will lose 
practically all of it unless there is some tariff protection. 
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Let me remind the Senator that 90 per cent of the shingles 
manufactured in Canada are exported to the United States, 
and 99 per cent of the exports of Canada are to the United 
States. The statistics—I will put them in the Recorp in a few 
moments—show that the growth of the shingle industry in 
Canada is identical with the growth of importations into the 
United States; and we, by free trade in shingles, have fostered 
the industry in Canada and driven our own industry to the wall. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
further yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator has made reference to the demand of 
the American buying public for a better grade of shingle than 
the American producer has been producing. As I understand 
from a study of the matter, a great portion of the shingles now 
used in America are first dipped and treated, and those who 
are engaging in the process of dipping the shingles are declining 
to buy the American product because the American product is 
of so much lower grade that they can not afford this more ex- 
pensive process of dipping, and they are therefore buying the 
Canadian product. How does the Senator feel that a tariff is 
going to enable the American manufacturer to produce the better 
shingle which the dippers insist upon having? 

Mr. DILL. I tried to make clear to the Senator a few mo- 
ments ago that the reason why the American shingle manu- 
facturer produces so many low-grade shingles is that that is 
the only method whereby he can cut American cedar timber 
into shingles and make any profit at all; and if he can yet a 
small increase per thousand in ‘the price of his high-grade 
shingle he will then be able to cut the high-grade shingle. 

I want to make clear again to the Senator—I have here two 
shingles cut from the same kind of timber—that it is not the 
kind of timber that makes the high-grade and the low-grade 
shingle; it is the way they are cut; and it costs more to cut a 
high-grade shingle than it does to cut a low-grade shingle. 
What we are pleading for is, first, a tariff that will give us 
the American market by shutting out the Canadian product; 
and second, a small inerease in price that will make it possible 
for our mills to make the great per cent of high-grade shingles 
which our lumber will enable us to make. 

Now, coming to the Senator’s question about those who stain 
shingles, the reason why they have come to buy Canadian high- 
grade shingles is because Canada makes a much larger per- 
centage of high-grade shingles than the United States, and they 
have learned to depend upon Canadian shingles being high 
grade; and my colleague pointed out the reason for that-——that 
it costs 6 cents a thousand less, according to the Tariff Com- 
mission report, to make shingles on the Canadian side; it costs 
$2.30 per thousand feet less for logs, or 23 cents per thousand 
shingles, that are purchased; and when they ship the shiugles 
by water around the canal to the Atlantic coast it costs 12 
cents a thousand less for that. So that we have a difference of 
89 cents per thousand shingles. 

Consequently the Canadian shingle manufacturer has built 
up a reputation for high-grade shingles, and the reputation 
helps to get the market on the American side. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator’s argument 

Mr. DILL. I want to answer any questions that may be 
asked. 

Mr. NYE. But we are face to face now with the fact that 
the American shingle manufacturer is using a lower grade of 
log for shingle manufacture than the Canadian is, 

Mr. DILL. I can not agree with the Senator on that. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator does not agree with that? 

Mr. DILL. No. The cedar is of equal grade. The Tariff 
Commission report showed that. It is the way shingles are cut. 
If you cut the timber so that the grain is perpendicular, you 
have a high-grade shingle. If you cut it so that it is curved, 
you have a low-grade shingle. 

Mr. NYE. Then why does the Canadian manufacturer of 
shingles produce a so much greater percentage of the high- 
grade shingles? 

Mr. DILL. For the simple reason that his log costs are lower, 
his labor costs are lower, his transportation costs are lower, 
and he therefore can afford to make the high-grade shingle, 
which costs more to make, while the American can not, and 
he has to make his shingles the best he can to compete with the 
Canadian product. 

Mr. NYE. I can hardly agree with the Senator in his con- 
clusions there; but I am not going to interrupt his argument 
at this time. 

Mr. DILL. 


I am giving the Senator now, not my statement, 
but the statement of the Tariff Commission, which investigated 
this matter in 1925. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. DILL. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I inquire of the Senator to what ex- 
tent the Canadian shingles reach the American market? Do 
— extend all over the country or are they confined to certain 

tates? 

Mr. DILL. No; they reach all over the country, I think. I 
may state to the Senator one of the tragic sights that the work- 
ingmen of western Washington see day after day. They see 
their own shingle mills, where they have been working, closed 
because of no market for the shingles produced, and they see 
long trains of 80 or 90 cars, solid shingle trains, running through 
Bellingham and Everett and Seatttle and Tacoma on down to 
Portland and down to California; and then they see on the 
Pacific coast the ships that go around the canal, the tramp 
steamers that come from the Orient on their way around the 
canal, loading at certain charter rates which our American pro- 
ducer can not secure, because he must use the coastwise ship- 
ping required by the law of this country. Consequently they 
invade the immediate community at our door, where shingles are 
made; they go east on the Canadian railways into the Middle 
West and they go around the canal and come into the East and 
the South, where the Senator lives. So they have the advantage 
in every part of this country because of the cheaper production 
in Canada. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, what is the difference in 
market price between the American first-class shingle and the 
Canadian shingle? 

Mr. DILL. The Canadian shingle sells for a few cents per 
thousand more, according to the Tariff Commission report and 
the quoted prices; and that is because of the reputation it has 
received, because they always get the high-grade shingle. Our 
contention is that if we reestablish some kind of a tariff pro- 
tection we will return to the condition we were in when we had 
a tariff. At that time we had no trouble with American-made 
shingles. The American manufacturers received a_ sufficient 
price to enable them to make the high-grade shingles, and we 
had no trouble at all; and our contention is that that condition 
will come again. 

I desire again to call attention to the mistaken idea of the 
Senator from North Dakota that the cedar timber of the Puget 
Sound country is not of as good a quality as the cedar timber of 
Canada. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hartrierp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
North Dakota? 

Mr. DILL. I do. 

Mr. NYE. I do not want to be misunderstood in that respect. 
I do not argue that there is not available good timber in the 
Puget Sound country. I do argue that the best, the choice 
cedar timber is not being used for shingle manufacture. 

Mr. DILL. When it is not it is because the price of shingles 
in competition with Canadian shingles is such that the cedar 
manufacturer must make the timber into siding if he is to get 
any profit at all. 

Let me call attention now to another situation. 

There is an impression that if we do not have a tariff on 
cedar shingles—this is not a tariff merely on cedar shingles, 
but on all shingles; there are some shingles produced in other 
States, although the States of Washington and Oregon produce 
most of them—there is an impression that if we did not have 
a tariff on shingles it would conserve our cedar timber. What 
is the situation? 

The stand of cedar timber in the Northwest is not a solid 
stand of cedar trees. The cedar trees are scattered through 
the forest. The fir and the hemlock and the spruce surround 
them. One tree in ten, sometimes one in five, is a cedar tree. 
From 10 to 20 per cent of the stand is cedar. The high taxes 
on timberlands in the Northwest, the danger of fire, and, most 
of all, the overripe condition of our timber, are compelling 
the timber owners to cut that timber. They are going to cut 
the fir and the hemlock and the spruce regardless of whether 
there is any tariff on shingles or not. When they do cut them, 
these cedar trees are left standing here and there. They will 
not stand alone. They must be cut down, else the storms would 
destroy them. When they are cut down the lumberman is con- 
fronted with the question whether he is going to work up that 
cedar into shingles and cedar lumber, or whether he is going to 
let it remain as slashings and burn it; and it is a sad fact that 
in many cases it is allowed to remain as slashings, or, at least, 
only the best of it is taken out and made into cedar sidings. 

So I come back to the fact that this is not a proposal for a 
tariff on the lumber of the Northwest. It is a proposal for a 
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tariff on one of the by-products that means so much to the 
industry itself, because the profit or the loss on the cedar lumber 
oftentimes means the success or failure of a sawmill or a 
community. 

Mr. NYE. Are not mills getting along pretty well that are 
engaged in the manufacture of products other than shingles, 
where the shingle is, principally speaking, a by-product? 

Mr. DILL. I will say that they are not getting along so 
badly as the shingle manufacturers, If the Senator will ex- 
amine the income-tax reports that have been furnished the 
Senate, he will find that, I think with two exceptions, every 
shingle company, according to the returns, has lost money. 

It is amazing the amount they have lost. Some of the lumber 
companies have made some money, but only in one or two cases 
have they made anything like a decent return on their invest- 
ment and on the sales which they are making. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, of course decreased domestic de 
mand would account in part for that, would it not? 

Mr. DILL. It would for the shingle industry, especially, and 
I come back again to the point that if we could have the Ameri- 
can market, the fact that our mills would not be idle at the 
expense of $20,000 per month would in itself be a tremendous 
help to the shingle industry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator may have dealt with this, but I 
should like to have him advise us, if he knows, to what extent 
substitutes for shingles in the American market have curtailed 
the market for domestic shingles and how those substitutes com- 
pare with the Canadian importations. 

Mr. DILL. I will say to the Senator that the substitutes 
for shingles have undoubtedly been responsible in part for cut- 
ting down the consumption of shingles in the United States, and 
the reason is that every one of them is cheaper than shingles as 
a roofing material. I want to give the Senator the figures, if I 
may. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that connection the Senator might answer 
this: If under the present conditions the use of substitutes is 
increasing because they are cheaper, what effect will an in- 
ereased tariff have upon the tendency of the people to use still 
more substitutes for shingles? 

Mr. DILL. I am very glad the Senator asked that question. 
It will have these two effects: In the first place, the tariff will 
give us the American market. To-day nearly 30 per cent of our 
consumption is imported from Canada. When the Senator was 
not in the Chamber I referred to the fact that 90 per cent of the 
shingles produced in Canada for the last six years have been 
shipped into the United States and to-day 99 per cent of 
Canada’s exports of shingles go to the United States. 

The first effect of the tariff duty will be to cut off that im- 
portation and give the American manufacturers of shingles the 
American market to a large extent. There will be some im- 
portations, of course, but it will cut off most of them, and that 
will mean that instead of our mills running four days a week 
they will run five or five and a half or six days a week, and that 
will make it possible for the mills to save the thousands of 
dollars now lost because of importations and the men to have 
enough wages to take care of their families decently. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator to what has hap- 
pened in the shingle industry since we took off the tariff duty. 
In 1912, the year before we took off the tariff of 50 cents a 
thousand, we imported from Canada 508,000,000 shingles, or 4 
per cent of our consumption. In 1915, which seems to be the 
first year for which we have complete figures, two years after 
taking off the tariff, we imported a billion and a half shingles, 
or 15 per cent of our consumption. 

I will omit some of these figures, but the increase is gradual. 
In 1919 we imported nearly 2,600,000,000 shingles from Canada, 
or 18 per cent of our consumption. In 1923 we imported 
2,700,000,000, or 26 per cent of our consumption. In 1926 we 
imported 3.300,000,000, or 29.5 per cent of our consumption. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator the 
authority for his figures? 

Mr. DILL. The authority is a table of figures given me by Mr. 
E. B. Broussard, of the Tariff Commission, in a letter inclosing 
this statement, dated October 25, 1929. I do not know any bet- 
ter authority to whom I could go. 

Mr. NYE. If I may ask, what did he say the 1926 importa- 
tions were? 

Mr. DILL. Three billion two hundred and ninety-nine mil- 
lion. I use the round figures, 3,300,000,000. I use some round 
figures in my statement. 

The Canadian shingle industry has grown, just as the impor- 
tations have grown. So the first effect will be to give us, we 
believe, most of the American market. 
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Let me take the other part of the Senator’s question—namely, 
What will be the effect of raising the price on cutting down the 
shingle consumption even more? There has been some cut in 
the shingle consumption. I think the Senator will be inter- 
ested in this. In 1912 we were consuming twelve and one-half 
billion shingles. In 1916 we were consuming 11,000,000,000 
Shingles. In 1923 we were consuming 10,000,000,000 shingles. 
In 1926 we were consuming eight and one-half billion shingles. 
So that it is gradually going down. 

The very fact that you can get substitute roofing more 
cheaply than you can buy shingles will necessarily prevent any 
great increase in the price of shingles. The biggest result 
from a tariff on shingles will not be to increase the price so 
much, as it will be to give us the American market. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wanted to remark there 
simply this, that the reduction of from more than 12,000,000,000 
shingles in 1915 to 8,000,000,000 now has been coincident with 
the greatest building operations ever experienced in the history 
of the United States. 

Mr. DILL. There is no question about the substitutes taking 
the place of shingles, and that will continue, but what we want 
is the opportunity to furnish what market there is from Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My question was prompted by curiosity to 
know to what further extent the substitutes would be used if 
we increased the price of shingles to the American consumer. 
We can observe just by looking around us in the new develop- 
ments in almost any city the number of houses that are now 
being covered with slate, and with asbestos, and with other 
substitutes. It is really remarkable. 

Mr. DILL. The very best argument that can be made to 
prove that a tariff will not greatly increase the price of shin- 
gles is the argument the Senator is bringing forward about 
substitutes. 

Mr. BARKLEY, 
mation. 

Mr. DILL. But the Senator is giving a fact, which is the 
best argument, as to why a tariff will not greatly increase the 
price of shingles. It is because if it does increase it very much, 
the substitutes will still further supplant shingles, and that, we 
maintain, is the very reason why the price will not greatly 
increase. 

Mr. NYB. Mv. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. I am more than a little interested in the Senator’s 
disclosure of a moment ago of the imports of Canadian shingles. 
He quotes one member of the Tariff Commission as being 
authority for the assertion that there were something over 
three billions of imports in 1926, and in the volume which each 
Senator has on his desk, being a Summary of Tariff Informa- 
tion 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator is referring 
to that. I made a mistake in the column. The figures should 
have been 2,492,000,000. I was giving the Canadian production 
instead of the Canadian importations. I am glad the Senator 
corrected me. But the percentage is the same, 29.5 per cent. 
The percentage of consumption that is imported is just the 
same. I misread the column. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, has the percentage of im- 
portations, as compared with the consumption of shingles in the 
United States, increased so much as the proportion of importa- 
tions to the total consumption of shingles? If there had been 
no inerease at all in importations, the percentage would have 
gone up. 

Mr. DILL. Somewhat, but not nearly so much, because for 
1912 there were only 508,000,000 shingles brought in, and in 
1926 there were 2,492,000,000 brought in, nearly a 400 per cent 
increase. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What I had in mind was this, that if there 
had been no increase at all in the importation of shingles the 
proportion of importations to domestic use would have grown. 

Mr. DILL. If there is some method by which we can keep 
the Canadian importations down to 500,000,000, as they were in 
1912, we would not need a tariff so badly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. You would accept that as a compromise? 

Mr. DILL. We would accept that, if the Senator could find 
some way to shut out all but 500,000,000 of the Canadian 
shingles, because we would take our chances then, when our 
mills could run six days a week instead of four. 

Now, I want to call attention to another fact. Some years ago 
there was a great agitation in this country because of the 
oriental cheap labor from China that came into the Pacific 
coast area. We passed a law to exclude the Chinaman. Yet 
after an investigation made in 1925 the Tariff Commission has 
this to say, on page 20: 


I am not arguing; I am seeking infor- 
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The outstanding difference between labor conditions in the shingle 
industries on the opposite sides of the international boundary line is 
the fact that oriental labor, chiefly Chinese, is employed to a large 
extent in British Columbia and scarcely at all in Washington and 
Oregon. 

Twenty-five mills in British Columbia, representing about 75 per cent 
of the shingle machines reported as in existence in that Province in 
1925 and a much larger proportion of shingle production, in reports to 
the British Columbia Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, show that in 
1926, * * * 45 per cent were oriental, mainly Chinese, and 55 per 
cent were white. Table 9 shows for each of the 25 companies and for 
all of them combined the distribution of oriental and white labor be- 
tween packers, sawyers, and general labor. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hold in my hand a brief which was sub- 
mitted by various persons opposed to the lowering of the duty 
on red-cedar shingles, and in connection with the matter the 
Senator has just mentioned I find this question No. 13: 


Is the employment of oriental labor in the shingle mills of British 
Columbia a reason for protective tariff to protect labor in Washington 
and Oregon? 


The answer which is given here is this: 


It is not. Oriental labor is decreasingly employed in British Colum- 
bia. A little of it is employed in Washington and Oregon. In most 
countries the tendency has been away from it, but the important point 
is that oriental labor is paid as well, particularly on fine labor, or even 
better than the white labor. Consequently it does not enter as a com- 
petitive factor, and does not have any effect on the wages of employment 
in Washington and Oregon. It becomes a purely Canadian question 
from this point of view, and not an argument for a protective tariff, 
just as the employment of 100,000 negroes in the lumber industry in 
the South is a purely domestic question in the United States. 


I present this merely because it appears to be signed by a 
very large number of lumber concerns in my State. 

Mr. DILL. Lumber dealers, I may say. 

Mr. COPELAND. Lumber dealers. It is what they have to 
say about the question of oriental labor. 

Mr. DILL. In the first place, there is no oriental labor 
employed in the mills of Washington, and, so far as I know, 
none in Oregon. In the second place, it is true that there are 
certain Chinese laborers, particularly packers, in Canada, who 
get as good wages as do the white laborers. But that is not 
true of all the Chinese by any manner of means. 

~I want to call the Senator’s attention to what the Tariff Com- 
mission said about this on page 22, table 10. After very careful 
study they give the average daily wage of all the enrployees in 
the mills of Canada and the United States. They observe that 
they found that in all of them they were higher in Washington 
and Oregon, except the millwright, the engineer, and the filer. 
They received more in Canada than they did in the United 
States. A millwright got $1.25 more a day. An engineer got 
64 cents more a day. A filer got 4 cents more a day. But in 
the United States the tallyman got 23 cents more a day, the 
boom man 38 cents more a day, the fireman got 67 cents more a 
day, the cut-off men got 81 cents more a day, the knee bolter 
90 cents more a day, the block piler 93 cents more a day, the 
common laborer $1 more a day, and the deck man $1.13 more 
a day. 

For a 5-machine mill, which is the ordinary shingle mill, the 
cost in British Columbia per day was $71.48 and in the United 
States $83.45, showing that the American mill costs $11.97 more 
to run than the Canadian mill. 

Mr. COPELAND. In that connection the same brief states 
that at the time the Tariff Commission made its report, from 
which the Senator was quoting, $3 was the minimum for com- 
mon labor in the shingle mills of Canada, whereas $4 was the 
prevailing rate in Washington and Oregon, but since that time 
Canada has enacted a minimum wage law which fixes $3.20 as 
the minimum for eight hours common labor, and it averages 
about $3.75, while in Washington the rate is still $4. 

Mr. DILL. I may say to the Senator that since that brief 
was written, I take it, that law has been declared invalid in 
Canada. 

o Mr. COPELAND. That puts this statement out of court, 
en. 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 
brief was written or they would not have made the statement. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
brief. 

Mr. DILL, I take it that they did not know of that fact, 
because it is a recent decision, 
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Mr. COPELAND. The contention of the Senator is that 
there is a positive and substantial difference in wage between 
the two countries? 

Mr. DILL. There is no doubt about it. Everybody agrees to 
that, and most of all the importations would prove it. When 


Canada can ship into this country 30 per cent of our consump- 


tion, there must be some reason, especially when the timber 


comes from the same region. 


I want to call attention to one other thing about the timber. 


As I said a while ago, cedar timber in the United States is 


scattered through the forests, 1 tree in 10 or 1 tree in 5, 


and when we cut down the hemlock or spruce or fir the cedar 


trees must be cut down and must be worked up then or they are 
In Canada there are whole bodies of cedar timber, 
Bat 


that is not all. In the United States our timber owners must 


pay a very substantial tax every year of $1.60, which I think is 


the average tax per acre on our timber. In Canada it is 22 
In addition to that, our timber owners must 
pay interest on the investment if we own the land. In Canada 
the private companies or individuals do not own the land. The 
Government owns the land, and the timber is cut on leases or 
licenses, and they do not pay anything on the lease or the 
license until they cut the timber off. They pay a severance tax, 
as it is called, after they have sold the timber. That amounts to 


a reasonable sum, ranging from 75 cents to $1.65 per thousand. 


But remember that in all this period while the American tim- 
ber owner has been paying his taxes and paying interest on his 
investment and looking after fire protection the Canadian shingle 
producer has not had to do any of those things. His land is 
owned by the Government. If he has a lease on it he only 
pays 22 cents an acre tax, and he does not pay anything more 
until he cuts off the timber and sells it, and then he pays a 
small severance tax. Consequently we have that difference en- 
tering into the cost of raw material in Canada and in the 
United States, 

Now I want to talk for a moment about another phase of the 
situation that has not been discussed very much. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. STEIWER. While the Senator is discussing the ques- 
tion of relative costs, is he taking into consideration the differ- 
ences in cost of transportation after the shingle has been manu- 
factured? 

Mr. DILL. I mentioned a while ago that it cost about 12 
cents per thousand shingles less from British Columbia around 
through the canal, because the tramp steamers will carry at a 
cheaper charter rate than our American coastwise shipping, 
ee we are compelled to use in shipping our shingles and 
lumber. 

Mr. STEIWER. I was out of the Chamber momentarily and 
missed the Senator’s statement. Is it not true that the Ameri- 
ean cost of water transportation is made more or less beyond 
reduction and beyond the control of anyone concerned by rea- 
son of our coastwise shipping law? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; and the tramp steamers will take anything 
they can get in order to have something to haul around to the 
Atlantic side. 

Mr. STEIWER. That is to say, there is a difference in the 
cost of transportation that is beyond remedy? 

Mr. DILL. Absolutely. 

Mr. STEIWER. Is it not true also that this difference which 
is beyond remedy is imposed—and rightly, I think, but that is 
not the question just now—by the act of our own Government 
in passing our coastwise shipping law? 

Mr. DILL. I think that is true. 

Mr. STEIWER. Is the Senator prepared to state whether 
or not, if there were parity in cost of transportation, the 
American manufacturers could absorb the difference in the cost 
and still maintain their own market? 

Mr. DILL. If we had a tariff protection sufficient to meet 
the differences in cost of production, I think we could absorb 
much of it. But the trouble is now that we have a higher cost 
of labor, a higher cost of logs, and a higher cost of transporta- 
tion, and we can not absorb them all. 

Mr. STEIWER. I can not help but observe in connection 
with that matter that although other differences in cost may 
be variable and may diminish from time to time, this particular 
item in difference of cost will remain invariable as long as our 
Government maintains its present legislative course, and we 
may know now that for an indefinite time in the future and 
possibly for all time the American producer who ships out of 
Puget Sound and out of the Columbia River and other ports 
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upon the coast of Oregon and Washington will be suffering this 
disparity in cost of transportation. 

Mr. DILL. I thank the Senator for that suggestion. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. Is it true that the Canadian shingles bring a 
higher price than Washington and Oregon shingles? 

Mr. DILL. Yes, it is true that they are quoted at a slightly 

higher price than the American shingle, and the reason is first, 
that they have the reputation of always being high-grade 
shingles. Canadian mills always make a larger percentage of 
high-grade shingles than we do on the American side, and that 
reputation has helped to enable them always to get a higher 
price. But the facts are that while they quote higher prices, 
yet when they get a little surplus on hand they unload at less 
than the cost of production on this side of the line. That 
occurs continuously and breaks the market for the American 
producer. 
- Mr. BLACK. Is the amount of the tariff which the Senator 
proposes by amendment, or which is proposed by amendment 
of the committee, so much that it would make up the difference 
in selling price? 

Mr. DILL. The difference as we figure in the cost of pro- 
duction, including labor, logs, and transportation, in Canada 
and the United States is about 40 cents. A 20 per cent tariff 
would just about equal that difference. The House amend- 
ment was 25 per cent, and the reason why it was 25 per cent 
was that half of our shingle manufacturers have gone bankrupt 
since 1913 and the other half of them are losing money so fast 
that they are just hanging on by their eyelashes hoping that 
we will give them a tariff. It was thought that a 5 per cent 
additional protection was desirable by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I want to be perfectly frank with the Senator and 
with the Senate, that as nearly as we can figure. it out, the 
real difference is about 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BLACK. May I ask one further question? 

Mr. DILL. Certainly. 

Mr. BLACK. Does the bill, as reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee, still carry a duty on asbestos shingles? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; and I am glad the Senator mentioned that. 
I want to give the Senator the facts about the tariff on sub- 
stitutes. There are a number of roofing substitutes than can 
be used instead of shingles. It is a significant fact that the 
bill as reported both by the House committee and by the Senate 
committee places a tariff on every one of the substitutes. There 
is a tariff on asbestos of 1 cent a pound, a tariff on slate of 
15 per cent ad valorem, a tariff on tin and corrugated iron 
of 20 per cent ad valorem, a tariff on tiles of 30 per cent ad 
valorem, and a tariff on roofing paper of 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. What are those same items in the exist- 
ing law? Will the Senator kindly indicate as he goes along? 

Mr. DILL. I think nearly all are in existing law, but I am 
not certain about it. I will try to look it up. I think there 
are one or two small increases. The point I am making is that 
we give tariff protection to the manufacturer who produces 
every substitute for shingles, but we refuse to give tariff pro- 
tection to the shingle manufacturer when there is an importa- 
tion of nearly 30 per cent in the shingle industry and practi- 
cally inconsiderable, or so inconsiderable that they are hardly 
worth notice, importations in the other industries. Here is an 
industry where we have the timber, where we have the ma- 
chinery, where we have the investment, and where we have the 
laboring men anxious and ready to work, and yet Congress is 
refusing to protect them because they are in the shingle in- 
dustry when we have protected the owners and the laborers in 
every other industry that competes with them. 

If we had an importation of only 1 or 2 or 10 or even 15 
per cent, it would not be so bad; but when the importations 
that come in are so great that they compel idleness for one- 
third of the time in the American manufacturers’ mills, it 
seems to me that if any industry in the country has a case for 
a tariff it is the shingle industry of the United States. 

Now I want to talk about what Canada does with reference 
to the situation. I am interested in the fact that the bill gives 
a 15 per cent ad valorem tariff on maple flooring and the rea- 
son—as I read it at the time in the Associated Press dispatech— 
why the committee gave that rate is that Canada has a tariff on 
our maple that goes over there. They have a tariff on our 
lumber that goes over there. They have a tariff of 25 per cent 
on our cedar lumber that goes into Canada. There is no tariff 
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on our shingles, because they ship into the United States 99 
per cent of all the shingles they export. Why should they have 
a tariff on our shingles? They have placed an export tariff 
on their logs. Think of that! Ten per cent of the timberlands 
in Canada are Crown-grant lands. All logs coming from lands 
in Canada not Crown-grant lands must pay $1 per thousand 
export tax. 

In 1922 the Congress of the United States put an import 
duty on the Canadian logs that must pay an export duty. If 
there was anything worse that they could have done to hurt 
the shingle industry, I do not know what it could have been. 
The logs that come from the Crown-grant land imported into the 
United States come in free. Only about 10 per cent of the lands 
there produce such logs. Logs coming from other lands must 
pay an export duty of $1 per thousand feet and muSt pay $1 per 
thousand feet import duty on this side of the line. The Con- 
gress in 1922 put a tariff on the raw material that our mills on 
Puget Sound might buy from Canada and left shingles, the 
manufactured product, on the free list. 

Is it any wonder that a rapid increase in the importation of 
shingles has been made? Canada protects her people not only 
by a tariff on lumber that shuts out American lumber but by 
putting an export tariff on the logs that we might take across 
the line and manufacture over here. 

Yet I hear the argument made that we must not put a tariff 
on shingles because we will stop the Canadian buying power. 
What about that argument? I recognize it is an argument 
that ought to be considered at first blush. Canada exports to 
the United States last year were $492,000,000. They exported 
something over 2,500,000,000 shingles, which were worth, I think, 
about $7,000,000. Canada also exported about $11,000,000 worth 
of cedar lumber. So there would be only about seventeen or eigh- 
teen million dollars out of exports amounting to $492,000,000 
from Canada which could not come to this country if we placed 
an embargo on shingles by our tariff. That is what it amounts 
to; yet that is held up as a bugaboo, as destroying Canada’s 
buying power in this country. The shutting off of a consid- 
erable percentage of that exportation of Canada into the United 
States will mean the difference between existence for the 
shingle industry in the Northwest and bankruptcy, into which 
it is fast going. 

Now I wish to call attention to the fact that the fight ti:at is 
being made for a tariff on shingles is being made on behalf of 
the common citizens who work in the shingle mills and who 
work otherwise in the industry. We employ about 10,000 men 
in the State of Washington in the shingle mills. While 1 am 
on that subject I may say that the State of Washington pro- 
duces by far the largest amount of cedar shingles. 

The State of Oregon produces the next largest amount, about 
500,000,000, I think, and the remainder of the country produces 
only a few million here and there, scattered throughout the 
country. : 

Referring to the Weyerhauser holdings of timber in the North- 
west, I am informed they are about 27 per cent in Washington 
and 4 per cent in Oregon. Mr. President, I wish to read some 
telegrams which have come to me during the past few days from 
the mills themselves, since it became known that the subject 
was coming up in the Senate. Here is a telegram from J. A. 
Loggie, president of the Whatcom Falls Mill Co., which is located 
at Bellingham, Wash. : 


We and other cedar lumber and shingle manufacturers have been 
curtailing output for past three years. Many our men idle in conse- 
quence. A duty on our products would give immediate relief wnen we 
are competing with British Columbia logs and lower labor cost. There- 
fore urge immediate passage tariff bill. 

WuHatcom FALLS MILL Co., 
J. A, Loco, President. 


Here is a telegram from the Skagit Mill Co., of Lyman, 
Wash.: 


Our shingle mill has operated 52 per cent production for this year, 
and at all times we have had an excess of cedar logs. Have a surplus 
of logs to make 20,000,000 shingles. Sawmill has operated so far on 
77 per cent production, and will be not to exceed 50 per cent for bal- 
ance of year. Canadian mills, on account of crop conditions on prairies, 
now dumping stock in States. Confronted by most serious situation in 
years. 

SKaGit MILL Co. 


The surplus of high-grade shingles in the Northwest, accord- 
ing to a survey made a few days ago, shows there are 70,- 
000,000 high-grade shingles for which there is no sale at this 
time. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, does the Senator say that there 
is a surplus of high-grade shingles for which there is no sale at 
this time? 
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Mr. DILL. There are about 70,000,000 high-grade shingles— 
and considerably more than that of low-grade shingles—for 
which there is no sale at this time. 

Mr. NYE. Are those the shingles which comply with the 
requirements of the shingle-staining industry? 

Mr. DILL. The shingle-staining industry certainly uses them. 
Let me make this clear: American mills and American workmen 
can make and do make as fine shingles as were ever made in 
Canada, and the only reason why they are making a larger per- 
centage of low-grade shingles is that they can cut low-grade 
shingles cheaper and use all of the log, which they are com- 
pelled to do in order to meet the competition from across the 
line. If we have a tariff so that they can eliminate the loss 
caused by idleness and can get a few more cents per thousand, 
they will be able to and will produce the high-grade shingles. 

I wish to say to the Senator that a great many people want 
the low-grade shingles. They want them because they are 
cheaper ; they want to put them on to last for a few years. So 
there is a demand for low-grade shingles, Canada makes low- 
grade shingles which she sells in this country, but her high- 
grade shingles have won such a reputation that Canada is known 
as the high-grade shingle country. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator has just spoken of keeping the men 
engaged in the shingle industry occupied and busy; I agree 
with him that that is a desirable object; but does he attempt 
to attribute the cause to the shutdown of the mills now and 
then? 

Mr. DILL. Will the Senator repeat his question? 

Mr. NYE. What is the occasion for the shutdown of the 
shingle mills? 

Mr. DILL. The oversupply of shingles that can not be dis- 
posed of, 

Mr. NYE. Is it not true that at times it is because of a 
lack or inadequacy of the supply of cedar logs? 

Mr. DILL. I do not think so. 

Mr. NYE. I have before me here a clipping from Timberman, 
of the issue of July, 1929, dated at Seattle, in which is contained 
this interesting information: 


The shingle market is very strong, due to many mills being closed 
and some operating only part time by reason of the scarcity of cedar 
logs, which will probably be short in supply most of the summer. 


Mr. DILL. I will say to the Senator that there are some 
mills on Puget Sound that get their logs from Canada; they 
import them from Canada; and that would apply to those mills; 
but those are small mills with few machines and not the large 
mills. 

(At this point Mr. Dirt yielded to Mr. Frss, who suggested 
the absence of a quorum; and the roll was called. Mr. Frss 
then presented the credentials of Hon. Roscor C. McCuLiocH as 
Senator from the State of Ohio.) 

Mr. DILL. When I yielded to the Senator from Ohio to per- 
mit the swearing in of his colleague, I was just beginning to 
read some of the telegrams that I have received from the shingle 
mills of my State on this subject. I desire to continue to read 
some of them, because they are informative as to a condition 
that is quite desperate in this industry. 

I have this telegram from the Palmer Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Chehalis, Wash. 

CHEHALIS, WASH., October 4, 1929. 
Hon. C, C. DILr, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

We are trying to keep going, and the support of 100 families depends 
on it. September, 1927, we shipped 71 cars; same period 1928, 49; and 
this year, 34. We can trace some of this shrinkage directly to Canadian 
competition. We were obliged to refuse business at Canadian quota- 
tions this year, their prices being less than our costs. You can readily 
foresee what will happen to us and this community if this situation is 
not corrected by a tariff. 

PALMER LUMBER & MANUPACTURING Co. 


I have a telegram from Mr. Bergstrom, of a shingle mill in 
Everett, as follows: 

Everett, Wasu., October 5, 1929. 
Senator C. C. DILt, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Have only operated 75 per cent capacity September. Also plan only 
75 per cent capacity October; but looks like be forced to take even 
greater curtailment. Under conditions, if we do not secure the neces- 
sary protection feel satisfied the cedar industry is practically facing 
bankruptcy. This for your information so you appreciate and under- 
stand true conditions. 

Cc. B. Lumpgr & SHINGLE Co. 
BERGSTROM. 


I have one from the Chamber of Commerce of the city of 
Raymond, down on the Pacific Ocean; 
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RAYMOND, WaSH., August 30, 1929. 
Senator C. C. Dit, 
601 Hutton Building, Spokane, Wash.: 

The workers and their dependents of this community are sick of 70 
per cent employment and living while oriental laborers of our northern 
competitors enjoy full-time employment. We can not continue to main- 
tain homes and schools in Pacific coast lumber districts under such 
conditions. You should take the position that if American shingles and 
lumber are not to be protected, then there should be no protective tariff 
bill. To refuse to protect our industries is discrimination. 

RAYMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


I subscribe heartily to the last statement. If we are going to 
have a protective-tariff system to protect men engaged in other 
industries, to protect investments in other industries, I submit 
that the showing that has been made here to-day justifies giving 
first consideration to the shingle industry. If we are to leave 
out a tariff on shingles, then we ought to tear down the tariff 
wall that protects every other kind of manufacture. 

I read a telegram from the Willapa Lumber Co. : 


RAYMOND, WASH., October 12, 1929. 
Senator C. C. Ditn, 
Washington, D. O.: 

To date our lumber plant has lost one-fifth of working days because 
of market conditions. This parallels experience of past three years, and 
we can not expect to run more than 60 per cent of working days 
remainder of year. Our shingle plant has lost 25 per cent of operating 
days to date and will not operate more than 50 per cent balance of 
year. These are 1-shift operations employing 500 men. The effect on 
local business and community building enterprise is easily visualized. 
American markets have been cut from under by foreign competition. 
Are we to get relief? 


WILiaPa LUMBER Co. 


This is not a little mill with five machines in it. This is a 
mill employing 500 men. 

I submit that Congress, by its own act in 1922, made condi- 
tions worse, because it put a tariff upon imported logs, the raw 
material, and gave us no tariff on the manufactured product, 
namely, cedar shingles. 

I have here a telegram from W. A. Carlisle, president of the 
Carlisle Lumber Co., of Onalaska, one of the big lumber and 
shingle companies of that country: 

ONALASKA, WASH., October 22, 1929. 
Hon. C. C. DILL, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

Our shingle mill here has operated less than 25 per cent of the time 
during the past six years on account of low prices arising from Canadian 
competition. The majority of all the shingle operations have had the 
same experience. Our plant is idle now. The effects are deplorable on 
lumber and business. We earnestly urge your strongest effort to get 
shingles on the tariff list. 

W. A. CARLISLE, 
President Carlisle Lumber Co. 


I have here a telegram from the Carbon River Shingle Co., 
of Fairfax, Wash.: 

FarrFax, WaSH., October 11, 1929. 
Senator C. C. DILL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Owing to foreign competition our warehouses are overflowing with 
high-grade shingles which we can not market. The shingle industry of 
Washington and Oregon must have immediate tariff protection or we are 
doomed. We have been forced to run for the last several months on a 
curtailed basis. 

CarBon River SHINGLE CO., 
H. B. HoLine, President. 


High-grade shingles are the kind of shingles that the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] is talking about, used by shingle 
stainers, who put thenr on the market. I come back again to 
the fact that the reason for the curtailment is that almost 30 
per cent of the shingles consumed are imported from across the 
international boundary. 

I have here a telegram from J. B. Buckner, of Longview—a 
town which, when I was elected to the Senate the first time, did 
not exist. There was not a single vote in the area where the 
town of Longview now stands, while in the last election more 
than a thousand votes were cast there. It is one of the wonder 
towns of the West; and if you ever go West it is one of the 
marvels of that part of the country which you should be sure 


to see. 
LONGVIEW, WASH., October 15, 1929. 


Cc. C. Dm, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 
Saw-mill and shingle-mill workers this vicinity unable to work over 70 
per cent of the time account of curtailment due to lack of tariff protec- 
tion on our product against foreign competition. Workers this State 
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will appreciate anything you can do to enable us to make full time, 
thereby bettering our condition. 
J. B. BUCKNER. 


Here is a telegram from the Bald Mountain Mill Co., of Fir, 
Wash. : 

Fre, WasH., October 13, 1929. 
Hon. C. C. DILL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Our shingle-mill curtailment during second half of year 1929 will 
amount to two-thirds of available operating time, throwing out of 
employment 40 adult American citizens, majority of whom are home 
owners and taxpayers supporting families. Continued importation of 
Canadian shingles free of duty likely to force discontinuance of our 
operation with the financial loss of investment and idleness and dis- 
tress to the workers in the industry with its corresponding effect on 
the general business of the community and the State. 

BALp MounTAin MILL Co, 


I desire to call attention to the fact that these shingle 
workers are not itinerant workers. These are not the lumber- 
jacks that Senators are inclined to think about, as roving from 
one logging camp to another from month to month. These are 
men with families and homes. They are trained men. A man 
can not run a shingle-weaving machine unless he is a trained 
man. These men have their families there; and, as I shall read 
to you from some of their letters pretty soon, they have not 
money enough to leave, and yet because they can get something 
there, they hang on, hoping against hope that conditions will get 
better. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. I can readily appreciate the attitude of the 
Senator from Washington and his interest in the smaller pro- 
ducers of shingles. Like myself, his interest runs mainly to 
the interest of the under dog; and yet I think we must admit 
and the Senator will agree that in all lines there have been 
consolidations and the smaller producers have been eaten up 
by the larger ones. Will not the Senator agree at this stage 
that though there are fewer mills manufacturing shingles at 
this time than there have been in past years those that are 
operating are manufacturing more shingles than they have in 
times past? 

Mr. DILL. No; I do not think so. I think the curtailment in 
the number of shingles used and thereby produced in the coun- 
try has just about equaled the loss of the business due to the 
closing of small mills. 

I want to say to the Senator that I have just read to him a 
letter from a mill that employs 500 men. That is not a little 
mill. I just read to him a telegram from the Carlisle Co., 
one of the biggest companies in the State. The only people 
who are managing to get by in the business to-day are those 
who are engaged in the lumber industry in addition to the 
shingle industry and have such vast holdings that they can 
manipulate the whole situation and absorb the loss in shingles. 

Mr. NYE. I will point out to the Senator that in 1912, 
according to the Timberman, which is the source of this infor- 
mation, there were 473 shingle mills in operation, and their 
average production per mill then was 17,500,000 shingles, 
whereas in 1927 there were only 154 mills manufacturing shin- 
gles, and they were producing an average of approximately 
39,000,000 shingles—pretty nearly 3 to 1 over what was true 
in 1912. 

Mr. DILL. There is not any question but that the mills are 
larger; but the point I make is that the large mill is losing 
money, too, and can not continue in the shingle business. 

Mr. NYE. The large mill that is confined to the manufacture 
of shingles alone. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator surely does not believe that the 
lumber industry can continue to absorb a loss in shingles for- 
ever. If we do not get some protection, there is only one thing 
to do, and that is to go out of the shingle business, and let the 
cedar go to waste as slashings in the cut-over land. 

The Senator is a great advocate of help for the farmers, and 
I agree with him; and, as he knows, I have fought and worked 
with him for help to the farmers of this country; but the 
farmers’ conditions will not show any such losses as the shingle 
manufacturers will show in their income-tax reports. The fact 
of the matter is that the farmer is in a better condition and 
the shingle man is in a worse condition; and I maintain that 
if we are going to have a tariff system that will help the 
farmer—and I am for that—then we must have a tariff system 
that will take care of the shingle man, too. It is an indefensi- 
ble system that will leave out the fellow who produces some- 
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thing you do use, or you do not help produce, or you do not 
profit by, and stand for help to the man whose products help 
you. 

Mr. NYE. To what extent would the Senator from Wash- 
ington go in affording for the smaller producer a measure of 
protection that would enable him to make a profit? 

Mr. DILL. I would go to the extent of affording him a pro- 
tection equal to the difference between the cost of production 
at home and abroad. 

Mr. NYE. Without any limit to the extent to which the big- 
ger and more successful mills might profit by virtue of the 
tariff? : 

Mr. DILL. The bigger and more successful mills will not 
profit greatly in the manufacture of shingles if we limit the 
tariff to the difference between the cost of production abroad 
and 9* home. The point I want to call to the attention of the 
Senator is that the big mills making a slight profit are not mak- 
ing it out of the shingles; they are making it out of the lumber 
business in various forms. The Senator’s theory would be to 
help drive all of the little fellows out of existence. 

‘Mr. NYE. Not at all, Mr. President. 

Mr. DILL. That is what his policy would lead to. 

Mr. NYE. The Senator is arguing that the great mills are 
producing shingles as a by-product, and that since they are 
doing that, they can sell the shingles cheaper than can the man- 
ufacturer who is confining his entire effort to the manufacture 
of shingles alone. How can the shingle manufacturer stand up 
under competition of that kind, no matter what measure of pro- 
tection might be afforded through the tariff? 

Mr. DILL. The Senator misunderstood me. The large mill 
that produces both shingles and lumber does not undersell, it 
does not cut the price of shingles, but it can afford to go on in 
business even though it does not make any profit out of shin- 
gles, while the man engaged only in the shingle industry can 
not. You drive the shingle man out of business and eventually 
you will make the big-mill man quit. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. There are several questions I want to ask 
the Senator if the time is appropriate, but I do not wish to in- 
terrupt him. 

Mr. DILL. I am perfectly willing to answer questions as 
they come up. I stated that earlier, and I want to do it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have before me a num- 
ber of letters. Here is one from the Creo-Dipt Co. (Inc.), of 
Tonawanda, N. Y. This letter starts out with the statement 
that this concern is the largest buyer of cedar shingles in the 
world; that every year they use approximately 300,000,000 
shingles. That is a good many, I would say. This is what the 
writer of this letter says: 


We readily pay more for shingles made in British Columbia because 
on a whole they are superior in quality and manufacture, and we can 
see no justification for any duty. 


In the address of the Senator he pointed out the fact, if I 
am correct in my memory of the matter, that there is an export 
duty on logs. Is that true? 

Mr. DILL. Yes, there is; on logs from Canada. 

Mr. COPELAND. This writer refers to that fact, and I 
quote: 


We are quite sure that a duty would not greatly benefit the Wash- 
ington manufacturer. We understand that a great many logs used in 
the manufacture of shingles in the State of Washington now come from 
British Columbia. If this is the case, the Canadian Government would 
cause a higher price to be placed on logs sold in Washington, which 
automatically would increase the cost of manufacture to the Washing- 
ton shingle manufacturer, without any profit to him by the imposi- 
tion of a duty on Canadian shingles. 


Is there not something in this argument? There would be 
retaliation on the part of Canadians if we were to impose this 
tariff. 

Mr, DILL. Why retaliation? They place a tariff on our 
lumber; we have a right to place a tariff on their shingles and 
on their lumber. But I get the Senator’s point, namely, that 
there is already an export tax on logs which come from Canada, 
some of which are used in the manufacture of shingles, Of 
course, Canada might see fit to increase that export tax—I do 
not know—but if she does, we will simply use our own logs and 
not.import any more Canadian logs. 

Mr. COPELAND. In that connection, if the Senator will 
yield further, here is another letter, from the Bayer & McConihe 
Co., of Troy, N. Y., and.to turn the letter around to refer to 
what the Senator has just said, I quote: 
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The remaining items on which it is proposed to put a duty is against 
the best interest of our country and is unwarranted. Whatever troubles 
our manufacturers of lumber (covered by the proposed increased duties) 
may have is not due to foreign competition whatever but entirely to 
competition among themselves. Our National Government as well as 
our State government are spending many thousands of dollars yearly 
to preserve our forests, and any duty whatsoever on lumber is in fact 
a bounty offered by our Government to hasten the destruction of our 
forests, 


Mr. DILL. Of course, the Senator knows that does not apply 
to cedar lumber. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
that. 

Mr. DILL. That does not apply for this reason: As I said 
a while ago, our cedar trees stand among the fir and the hemlock 
and the spruce. They are being cut, and when they are cut the 
cedar tree must come down also. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is, the hemlock are being cut? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; the trees surrounding the cedar must be 
cut. Those cedar trees must be cut, too, and when they are cut, 
if there is not enough of a tariff to give us a profit when we 
work them into shingles, the cedar logs will simply be wasted 
as slashings. So there is nothing in that argument as applied 
to cedar. 

Mr. COPELAND. What does the Senator say about this 
other criticism on the part of the correspondent from Troy? 


In relation to the duty on red-cedar shingles we wish to say that 
the red-cedar British Columbia shingles are better graded and manu- 
factured than the Washington red-cedar shingles, taken as a whole. 
We pay from 25 cents to 75 cents per 1,000 more for the British 
Columbia red-cedar shingles of the same grade than we can buy Wash- 
ington red-cedar shingles for. We several years ago discarded the 
Washington red-cedar shingles because of unreliability in grading and 
manufacture. If the Washington shingle manufacturers wish to get a 
higher price for their shingles, they can readily do so by manufac- 
turing and grading their shingles as good as the British Columbia 
shingles. It is not competition with a lower-priced foreign article at all. 


Mr. DILL. Of course, the statement of this man is all right 
from his standpoint, but the trouble is that owing to the higher 
wage costs and the high lumber costs on the American side, the 
American manufacturer can not afford to cut So much of his 
cedar into high-grade shingles as the Canadian. It costs more 
to cut high-grade shingles, and consequently he does not do it 
because the cost of production in the United States is higher. 

As to the other point he makes, about his preferring Canadian 
shingles, I have pointed out repeatedly that Canada has made 
high-grade shingles so long and so much bigger percentage of 
them that as a consequence they have a reputation. You go to 
a i1estaurant where you always get a fine T-bone steak, you 
naturally feel like paying a little more for a T-bone steak there 
because it is good every time you go there and get one. So it 
is with Canadian shingles. These people have been for years 
buying Canadian shingles. As a result of the tariff being taken 
off, and Americans attempting to meet competition, for some 
period afterwards Americans produced mostly low-grade 
shingles, and did not grade them as well, and they hurt the 
reputation of American-made shingles. Consequently the repu- 
tation of the Canadian shingles results in their getting a higher 
price. But no Canadian manufacturer to-day, and no purchaser 
of shingles, will deny that the shingles on my desk, which I 
brought here, are not as fine shingles as can be made out of 
cedar. They are cut with the vertical grain, and there is no 
question at all but that if we have the home market and have 
a small increase in price we can produce the high-grade shingles 
in great quantities, just as they do in Canada. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, if the Senator while 
I was out of the Chamber covered the question I am about to 
ask, I beg his pardon for asking it. He refers to the fact that 
cedar logs are imported to make American shingles. 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Why is that? 

Mr. DILL. The reason for that is that some of the mills are 
on tidewater, on Puget Sound, and it is cheaper to float them 
right down from British Columbia than it is to go up in the 
hills and pay for logs brought from the hills. In fact, they 
can get some logs more cheaply, and pay the tariff. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. But if there were such retaliation as 
the Senator from New York prophesies speculatively, there 
could be a sufficient domestic supply of cedar? 

Mr. DILL. Oh, yes; there could be a domestic supply of 
cedar. As I said awhile ago, the point is that the cedar supply 
is here. It is just a question of whether we are going to use it. 
We are cutting the fir and the hemlock and the spruce, and the 
cedar is scattered through it, and no tariff or lack of tariff will 
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I would be glad to have the Senator answer 
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stop the cutting of that fir and hemlock and spruce that is sur- 
rounding the cedar, and when it is cut, the question is whether 
we will have a tariff that would make it possible to work our 
cedar at a slight profit, or whether we ought to have no tariff, 
and leave the cedar to be slashed and burned on the cut-over 
-_ That is the proposition so far as cedar shingles are con- 
cerned. 

I said a while ago that my plea is more for the men who work. 
I am as much interested in the men who have their families in 
the little towns of my State, who have spent their lives becom- 
ing skilled shingle weavers and shingle manufacturers, as I am 
in the farmer who lives in the country in my State, or any- 
where else. I believe that if we can show, as we have shown 
conclusively, that these men are having their wages taken 
away from them, not by lowering the rate of wages, but by the 
idleness of the mills, we have made a case that justifies as much 
as any farmer can justify the giving of protection. 

A protective tariff law that leaves out any class of our people 
whose industry is being destroyed by foreign competition and 
takes care of others is not only unjust but is indefensible as an 
American law. 

I want to read some letters, and I bring them to the Senate 
just as they came to my hands, without suggestion from any- 
body. They are the letters of workingmen, most of whom I do 
not know personally. They are written in the misspeiled Eng- 
lish, in the broken handwriting of workingmen, but they come 
from the hearts of these men who have their families to support, 
_— to whom a tariff means a decent living or lack of a decent 
iving. 

Here is a letter from a man in Sequim, Wash., away up on 
the coast, along the Strait of Juan de Fuca, who works in a 
shingle mill up there. His name is Percy Matriotte. It reads: 


I am a voter and a citizen of this country. I have been working in 
the shingle mill for years. It seems as if I will have to quit my 
occupation, as I can not make a living working in the shingle industry; 
and there are many others in the same fix as I; and I believe that the 
shingle tariff roll should help us out. Why don’t Congress take 
action and help us out—give us relief? Don’t let foreign patriotism 
interfere with something that takes the bread and butter from the 
mothers of our little ones. 


“ Don’t let foreign patriotism interfere,” he says. 

That is not a bad expression to describe these people who are 
so concerned about Canada all the time. Thank God I am an 
American; and when I help write a tariff law I think about 
American interests, and I do not think it is for the good of 
American interests to have 30 per cent of our consumption of 
shingles imported from Canada, 

Do not let foreign patriotism interfere with something that 
takes the bread and butter from the mothers of our little ones. 


You know as well as I we can not live here in United States, compete 
with oriental labor, and live. 

We thought when we were voting for representatives and Congress- 
men, we were voting for men to protect our industry. But we haven't 


given up yet. So we are asking you again, Mr. Congressman, to protect 
our shingle industry here in Washington so we as laborers of this in- 
dustry can protect our homes. 


I recognize that that letter is not written in the English that 
you might expect to come from a well-educated man, but it is 
the English of a man who makes his living by his hands in the 
shingle mills in my State and sees the great shiploads of shingles 
going past his home to the Atlantic coast, made by the Hindoos 
and Chinese of Canada, 

I want to read another letter from a man by the name of 
J. F. Price, of Longview, Wash. 


This letter is written for the purpose of giving you the views of the 
laborers of this section on the tariff bill and to ask that our interests 
be considered. Possibly we don’t know what it is all about, but we do 
know that we are losing time and that we are entitled to the same 
protection that men employed in other industries get. 

It has been estimated that the lumber imports from Russia will 
amount to 70,000,000 feet, possibly more this year. This amount of 
lumber represents the labor of approximately 450 men, full time, for 
one year. This includes only the men actually employed in getting the 
lumber ready for the market. It is rumored that the Russians are pre- 
paring to build at once 126 modern saw mills, which will produce 
approximately 2,000,000,000 feet of lumber per year. This is possible, 
and if this amount of lumber is turned loose on the Atlantic coast it 
will cheapen our product to such an extent that there will be danger 
of reduction of wages and less working time for us. 

I am employed by the Long Bell Lumber Co, as head grader. We 
have made less than three-fourths time this year, and recently it was 
necessary to shut the night shift down entirely, throwing approxi- 
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mately 800 men out of work. Some of these men have bought homes, 
which they will lose unless they find steady work in the mills. 


This is one of these shingle mills and sawmills that is not a 
little mill. The Senator from North Dakota talks about the 
little mills. This is a big one, one of the biggest in the world. 


Some of the men have bought homes here, and they will lose them 
unless they can have steady work. Stall we be forced to continue to 
compete with the cheap labor of Canada for lack of tariff protection? 
I hope you will give careful consideration to our interests here in the 
West as well as the interests in the East. 


I want to read a letter from a man up in Carlsborg, Wash. 
It is in a handwriting that is hard to read because it is writing 
that a workman’s hand makes: 


CARLSBORG, WASH., September 12, 1929. 
Mr. C. C. DILn. 

DEAR Sir: I am taking the liberty to write you in regard to the 
labor situation in this locality. 

I am employed at present by the Carlsborg Mill & Timber Co. as a 
lumber tallyman, and as the company are compelled to close down for 
an indefinite period, owing to the condition of lumber and shingle 
prices, and, as I understand, when they resume operations they will 
curtail from four to eight days per month, I ask you as a fair and broad- 
minded person, can any man with a family of eight children survive for 
any length of time? 

I don’t want to appear as a chronic kicker, but when I work the full 
month the best I can do is save from $15 to $25 per month above living 
expenses. Now, who can send two children to high school and four to 
grade school and clothe them as they should be on less than that? 

Located as we are about 18 miles from British Columbia, it is easy 
to see what is the cause of the pitiful condition of the lumber and 
shingle industry. The white race of laboring man can not compete 
with cheap oriental labor, and as long as there is no tariff on lumber 
and shingles, and Canada employs the type of labor they do at present, 
it will be impossible for the American laboring man to live as he 
should. 


I want Senators to listen to this. Sometimes out of the 
mouth of a workingman comes some philosophy that we ought 
to remember : 


I feel that the laboring class suffers more than the lumberman during 
a crisis such as this, for as a general rule they have the capital to 
survive it; but in the financial condition that I am it is impossible 
to move out to a new job, and next to impossible to continue here 
without steady work. 

Now, I would like to educate my children and clothe and feed my 
family as they should be, but unless something is done in regard to 
the lumber and shingle tariff not only I and my family but every work- 
ingman in this great Pacific Northwest will continue to suffer. 

Trusting you will do all in your power to place a duty on foreign 
lumber and shingles and so protect one of the greatest industries of 
the Northwest, I beg to remain, 

Yours truly, 
W. P. ECHTERNKAMP. 

P. S—I am an American-born citizen and served three years in the 
United States Army as a volunteer.—W. P. E. 


Talk to me about a tariff to protect American labor! Not 
only was a tariff put on all the manufactured products of the 
East but that tariff has been raised and raised for years and 
years. Show me another industry protected by tariff that has 
not lowered the wages of its employees when hard times came 
to it. I happen to know that the shingle manufacturers of the 
State of Washington in a meeting less than a year ago, called 
for the purpose of trying to meet the crisis, considered the 
question of wages. Some of them wanted to lower the rate of 
wages to the men. I want to pay my tribute to them that a 
majority of them said, “ No; we will pay these men the wages 
they are entitled to receive,” and there has never been a cut in 
the wages of the shingle men. 

The condition is not the fault of the lumber mills or the 
owners of the lumber mills. It is the fault of the Congress, 
that fails to shut out the importation of Canadian shingles, 
which, as I said, amounts to almost 30 per cent of the con- 
sumption in this country. Show me another industry, a great 
industry with millions and millions of dollars invested, an 
honorable industry, an industry that uses the products of the 
ground, that has not come here and had some tariff protection 
granted to it. 

We hear talk about conservation. Yesterday a tariff was put 
on tungsten, and an effort was made even to increase it. The 
Senate put a tariff on manganese, put a tariff on lead, put a tariff 
on iron, put a tariff on every kind of mineral that we take out of 
the ground. When those minerals are taken out of the ground 
we can never put them back. The point I am making is that 
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a tariff is put on minerals which will never be replaced. Give 
us a decent tariff on shingles and lumber in this country and 
we will produce lumber for the rest of time in our great 
northwestern country. Leave off the tariff and our lands will 
be denuded and there will be very little reforestation. The 
history of every country in the world that has wanted refor- 
estation shows that the only way to get it is to put a substan- 
tial tariff upon the products of the soil so that the people can 
afford to reproduce them. Here is a product that grows out 
of the ground. I wish I had the time to talk about trees, the 
most magnificent living things on earth. They grow out of the 
ground, and they will come again and again. Every 60 years 
we can regrow the timber of the northwest because of our 
climate and our soil. All we need is sufficient tariff protection 
to justify the use of the land for that purpose. 

I want to read another letter from a man at Sedro Woolley. 
That is up near the Canadian line. This letter reads: 

SepRo WooLLery, September 13, 1929. 
Hon. CLAReNcrE C. Ditt, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

I have been a mill worker since 1904, and at no time have I seen 
the shingle industry in such a deplorable condition as at present, both 
in marketing and wages. 

The wage system is not affected so much by the wage scale as by 
long periods of shutdowns caused by bad market prices. 

I have heard mill owners say they can not compete with British 
Columbia labor, This may be true, but we do not want to compete with 
British Columbia labor if we are to maintain American ideals and 
standards of living. 

It is not good American principle for men to raise a family of four 
or five children and half clothe, half feed, and half educate them. 
Many a time have I noticed this condition among mill workers. 

If we do not get relief in some form, the employer and employee may 
as well go down and out and look for other fields. 

If the shingle business must run in the future as at present, I and 
many of my fellow laborers do not wish to follow its kind of work and 
be employed one-third time. 

I wish you pressure in this matter and lots of it. 

Yours respectfully, 
ERNEST Estes. 


These are some of the letters which come to me from men 
living all over western Washington, but from their handwriting 
and in their expressions and in the way they put their opinions 
on paper, I can understand the feeling that is in their hearts 
which causes them to write the letters. 

I have another letter from Pinehurst, Wash. : 


PINEHURST, WaSH., September 9, 1929. 
Hon, CLARENCE C. DILL, 
Washington, D. O.: 

For the past six years I have been working in a shingle mill located 
in Everett, Wash., and finding it very difficult in making a living with 
my family. Being a married man, it isn’t quite as easy as it seems to 
get along. The present wages that one gets isn’t what it should be, not 
by a long ways. 

It would be a whole lot easier also if we didn’t lose so much time. 

For the years that I have worked, I believe, I haven’t put in (at an 
average) more than 10 months a year. I think the last year was about 
the worst. Worked till the ist of January and didn’t start again until 
around the first of April. 

I have tried to go to British Columbia and work, but there is another 
drawback. It is very hard to work alongside of another race of people. 
The mills up there are just full of Hindus, Chinamen, and Japs. The 
wages that they get isn’t very much. I don’t think I could even pay 
more than my rent, light, wood, and water, but that’s about all. 

In the past few years there have been many mills gone broke, and if 
it keeps up it won’t be long that I will have no place to work, and how 
many others I do not know will be in the same condition as myself. 
There has been another mill in Everett gone broke—Clough-Hartley. 

Before the tariff was taken off everybody had steady work and plenty 
of it. 

I am prejudiced against working with a Jap, Hindu, or Chinaman, 
and I believe every one else feels the same as I do. It is not fair to 
the American people to let these classes of people mingle and work and 
also take the place of a white man. They are making a good living, 
and we people out of work here. When I think of these things I 
believe the men that we elected should take care of such things and act 
upon it quickly, before it is too late. 

Act quickly, Mr. DILL, and give us help. 

Respectfully yours, 
Emit REDDEMAN, 
6115 Commercial Avenue, Pinehurst, Wash. 


That is another letter that comes from a workingman. They 
come to me by the hundreds, but I selected just a few because I 
wanted to present the case in their way and in their language, 
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because they are right In the middle of this condition which I 
am discussing, and are suffering most from it. 
Here is a letter from Seattle: 


SEATTLE, WASH., September 12, 1929. 


Hon. CLARENCE C, DILL, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O. 

Dwar Sir: As a foreman of a cedar lumber and shingle operation I 
earnestly beseech you to do all in your power to keep cedar lumber 
and shingles off the free list. Surely no one is more qualified to 
testify to the injustice of the present situation than men in our posi- 
tion. We turn men away daily on account of production, and those 
we do hire can only be paid from the minimum of $3.25 for an 8-hour 
day to not any more than $3.60. This, as you no doubt are aware, is 
due to the Canadian competition in our product. Two years ago, when 
6-inch vertical grain lap siding was selling at $35 per thousand, the 
Hammond Cedar Co. (Ltd.), of New Westminster, British Columbia, 
dumped hundreds of carloads of this specification alone on the American 
markets at $23, filling up eastern dealers with a cheap product manu- 
factured by Hindu laborers, and the American operators are still carry- 
ing the burden from this one instance. Something must be done to 
curb such tactics. 

Yours very truly, 
M. H. Martison. 


These people live where this is going on and where this 
condition exists. They have to meet this condition in the form 
of low wages, trying to take care of their families as American 
citizens, and being forced to idleness because of a product that 
comes across the Canadian line without any protection against 
it. 

I have another letter from Carlsborg, Wash., signed R. J. 
Christie. It reads: 

CARLSBORG, WASH., September 13, 1929. 
Mr. C. C, DILn, 

Dear Str: I am very much interested in the shingle industry, and 
also in the shingle tariff. I have been working in the shingle mills 
for over 40 years. And there never has been such a critical time in the 
shingle industry as it is to-day. 

We have the patent roofing to compete with; not alone the patent 
roofing, but Canada. 

Does Congress want the American people to work for the same wage 
as the Japs, Chinese, or Hindus are working for in Canada? If so, 
we, as the employees of the shingle industry, will have to leave this 
good old United States and go to Canada, as we can not live here 
and compete with oriental labor. 

And in the name of God and humanity we are asking you to give 
us quick relief, and protect our industry here in the United States. 

Yours very truly, 
R. J. CHRISTIE. 


These letters may sound a little bit radical sometimes, but 
when a man is hungry and his family is hungry, and he knows 
the reason is that mills across the line producing the same 
product and producing it with cheaper foreign labor are the 
cause of it, he naturally gets pretty radical about it, and I do 
not blame him for protesting. What is beyond my understand- 
ing is that the Finance Committee, which will give protection to 
practically every other industry in the United States, will leave 
out an industry that is suffering as none other ever has. 

I notice that a tariff was left on maple flooring. I have no 
criticism of that action. I am going to vote for that, but I have 
wondered a little bit about it. I saw newspaper dispatches 
which stated that it was because Canada had a 25 per cent 
tariff on maple flooring coming into that country. There is a 
25 per cent tariff there on cedar lumber. But we do not have a 
25 per cent tariff on shingles imported from Canada, because 
Canada ships into the United States 90 per cent of all she 
produces. Ninety-nine per cent of all she exports in the way 
of shingles she ships into the United States. 

I have another letter from Kalama, as follows: 

Kalama, WASH., September 8, 1929. 
Hon. C. C. DILL. 

Dear Sik: As one who has spent a lifetime in the timber industry on 
the Pacific coast, I am writing you in regard to the tariff question, which 
is coming up again in the near future. I don’t believe the present or 
future problems can be solved in any way by pondering over the past, 
but I do believe, unless we profit by the mistakes of the past, there is 
little need of a further effort to gain any point. Since 1913 there has 
been no duty on shingles coming in from British Columbia, and the 
loss the workingman has suffered has been more than the average man 
has any idea of until someone stops to figure the loss in dollars and 
cents, who has kept a record of it. I would like to cite, for instance, 
one industry, namely, the steel, which is a new industry; there is plenty 
of duty on that product. And, still, the foreigners from which this 
competition would come are allowed to enter this country. I am not 
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complaining of them coming, as they make good citizens. But the Jap, 
the Hindu, the Chinese are all excluded from coming; yet they are 
permitted to ship the products, produced by that class of labor, in duty 
free in direct competition with the product I make, namely, shingles; 
thereby causing me to try to compete with a class whose living standard 
is so miserably low I know of no other on earth to compare them with. 

I am appealing to you for protection in this matter, as I have already 
suffered a loss of $300 this summer in wages and stand to lose still more 
in the near future. 


I want to ask if it is not significant that not a single work- 
ingman in the entire shingle industry has ever written a word 
to me complaining of the employer? He has no complaint of 
the employer; the employer has treated him “ white”; but he 
complains that his Government does not give him a square deal. 
He does not ask for higher wages; he does not say, “ The em- 
ployer has ground me down,” but he says “30 per cent of the 
product I produce is imported; it is made by foreign labor, and 
I can not compete with it; and I appeal to Congress to help 
me.” Again I ask, if we are going to have a system of protec- 
tion, why leave out the men who produce shingles and place 
everybody else in the protected class? 


The high standard of living of Americans is looked to with pride. 
That’s what makes America the best place in the world to live. This 
can not be kept up with lost time, cheap wages, and high prices of 
commodities. It takes steady work, good wages, to make progress, a 
good home, and give children the fit training for a future life in 
America that we may point to with pride. Trusting this is given your 
consideration, I am, as ever, yours for better conditions, a good duty 
on the products of a basic industry of the Pacific northwest. 

CHARLIE WILLETT, 
Kalama, Wash. 


So I say again that there is some philosophy in these working- 
men’s letters which show that under the stress of the conditions 
in which they live they think this question out pretty well. 

I have a letter here from Arlington, Wash., which is near 
Canada in the upper Stilaguamish Valley in Snohomish County. 
The writer says: 


In the upper Stilaguamish Valley, in Snohomish County, there are at 
least 800 men, 90 per cent of them married and with families, who are 
directly dependent on the lumber and shingle industry for a living 
and to whom the proposed lumber and shingle tariff is a vital question. 

Many of these men have bought homes and are paying for them 
monthly from their wages. While the second generation can be ab- 
sorbed by other and outside industries, these 800 men can not, as they 
have never known anything but the woods and there is nothing else 
for them to do. 

If the tariff does not go on, these mills and logging companies will 
have to go out of business, throwing these men out of employment 
and creating a larger class of unemployed than there 1s already on the 
coast. 

This is only one valley and not at all unusual in the number of people 
interested in this industry and its continuation. 

Yours very truly, 
D. A. McMartin. 


I submit that the men employed in this industry are not 
foreigners who come in here and maintain a foreign condition of 
living. They are Americans; they are American born; they are 
trained men; and they are engaged in an industry which is 
honorable and decent. They are only asking for the same pro- 
tection we are giving to the men who are employed in every 
other industry. 

I have here a letter from the president of the Columbia River 
Shingle Co., at a place called Skamokawa, which is away down 
on the Columbia River, just across from Oregon. The writer 
says: 

The welfare of the State of Washington, the shingle industry of the 
Northwest, and our own welfare depends on how successful you are in 
your efforts to pass the shingle tariff. 

We are the last of five mills that have kept this little village going, 
and without the help of the tariff we will be forced to give up the 
unequal struggle and quit. 

We are in debt, fighting with our backs to the wall, asking only an 
even chance that we might pay what we owe and realize something on 
the money we have invested. 

We ask that you consider no tariff bill that does not take care of the 
shingle mills of the Northwest. 

Yours respectfully, 
CoLuMBIA RIVER SHINGLE Co., 
Per A. SILVERMAN, President. 


I happen to know about that mill. I want to tell Senators 
how close the margin of profit is. I was there last year. The 
margin of profit ig so small that when the Columbia River is 
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high enough, so that they can bring boats into the loading dock 
or wharf and load the shingles, they can afford to keep their 
mill running, but when the river goes down a little, so that 
they have to load the logs onto a scow before they put them on 
the boat, the extra handling of the shingles destroys the profit 
and they lose money. It is just that close a margin that this 
mill operates on, and four others have been driven out of 
business. 

I have a letter here from W. S. Myers, of the Nettleton Lumber 
Co., in which he says: 


As I am the superintendent of the Nettleton Lumber Co., at Seattle, 
Wash., and am employing 206 men. And out of that number of em- 
ployees at least 85 of them are married men with families of not less 
than two to seven children. And when we close the mill two days per 
week, taking away one-third of their earning power. 


Again I remind the Senate that nearly one-third of the con- 
sumption of shingles is imported in Canada, and that a tariff 
on shingles can not raise the price very much, because of the 
substitutes, but it can keep out the 80 per cent of importations, 
which we maintain are our worst enemy in this whole situation. 


And as they have to pay $24 to $30 per month rent you can readily 
gee that at $4 per day wage they will be making $64 per month, and they 
can not possibly support themselves and their families. 


How many of the protected industries of the East are paying 
their common labor $4 a day? Do we want the shingle pro- 
ducers to start in on a policy of forcing wages down to a starva- 
tion basis? I do not. When we are considering a tariff bill 
the policy that leaves off a tariff that will enable the employer 
to pay a decent wage can not be defended. I want to say here 
and now that if the shingle mills of the Northwest were forcing 
wages down to a starvation basis for their men, I would not be 
here pleading for a tariff; I would refuse to consider it; but 
when they have made the fight and their income-tax returns— 
and I am going to read some of them in a few moments—show 
they have lost thousands and thousands of dollars a year and 
yet are making the fight and keeping wages up, I maintain that 
when a tariff bill is being enacted they are entitled to consid- 
eration. 


Therefore, I urge you to please get behind this protective tariff on 
lumber and shingles as this is vastly important to all us workingmen in 
the State of Washington. 

Yours very truly, 
W. 8S. MYErs. 


I have here a letter to which I want to call particularly the 
attention of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. NyE], as he 
suggested that we were not making high-grade shingles. It is a 
letter from Kalama, Wash., a town on the Columbia River. The 
writer says: 


We noticed in a recent publication that one of the reasons given by 
the Senate Committee on Tariffs for placing shingles on the free list 
was that the Canadian mills manufactured practically all high-grade 
shingles, whereas the American mills manufacture principally low 
grades. 

In order to prove the fallacy of this statement we inclose below 
the actual record of our mill cut for the year 1928 and to September 5, 
1929: 


Upper grades: 
5/2 XXXXX Perfects 
6/2 XXX Perfects 


Total (42,22 


20, 716, 500 
per cent) 36, 257, 000 
Low grades: 
5/2 Extra Clears 
6/2 Extra *A* 


Total (57.78 per cent) 


21, 107, 000 
28 


’ . 


49, 473, 000 


Upper grades: 
5/2 XXXXX Perfects._-. 
; fe << oe Re 


Total (58.35 per cent) 


---. 26, 075, 500 
---- 8, 868, 750 


34, 944, 250 


Low grades: 
5/2 Extra Clears 


6/2 Extra *A* ae oes Fee 


4, 433, 750 
Total (41.65 per cent) 24, 940, 250 


They use the same grade of lumber all the time, and they can 
produce the high-grade shingles just as well as the Canadian 
mill can produce them if they can receive any assurance that 
they can obtain a price that will enable them to sell without a 
loss. 


You will notice from these figures that our percentage of upper grades 
for the two years is approximately 50 per cent of our total shingle cut. 
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We are very doubtful if the best Canadian mills can secure a much 
greater percentage. 

These upper-grade shingles are made on the same grading rules, 
with identically the same machinery, and are going to the same class 
of trade as the Canadian shingles, i. e., large staining companies who 
are maintaining that they can not secure the proper class of material 
from the American side of the line. Better than 90 per cent of our 
upper-grade shingles are sold to such companies. 


I call that statement to the attention of the Senator from 
New York. 

We are stating our own position in the matter and giving you the 
exact figures from our own plant, for the reason that we have these 
figures available and know what we are talking about. 

This is not an outstanding case in any way. We are familiar with 
several companies whose figures would read approximately the same 
were they available. 

The idea that any mill, either lumber or shingle, can manufacture all 
high-grade material out of any given body of timber is foolish, to say 
the least. The only statement that can approximate it is the one that 
any other group of mills in the same timber belt cuts all low grades. 

The Canadian logs are sold on No. 1, No. 2, and No. 8 grades, and 
it is impossible for them to get anything better than a low-grade 
product out of a low-grade log. The American log market is also 
based on grade, the only difference beiug a higher price on the American 
side of the line. We in the United States could not operate 60 days 
out of any year on low-grade shingles. 

There are a great many other points such as labor and working 
conditions, log costs, and scales that have already been gone into thor- 
oughly by others and which we will not endeavor to take up at this 
writing. 

Sincerely hoping that we have made our points in this tariff matter 
clear and respectfully soliciting your aid in securing some measure of 
relief of which we assure you we are in dire need, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 
BLug Risson Propvucts Co., 
By R. J. Finks, President. 


Then I have a letter from the Ridgefield Lumber Co., in 
which they say: 

We are writing you in the interest of our employees and ourselves 
in regard to a protective tariff on lumber and shingles. 

As you are doubtless aware, the Northwest lumber industry is in an 
extremely serious position at present, due in a large measure to the 
competition in our markets of Canadian lumber. 

This Canadian lumber, manufactured at costs which we are unable 
to approach due to our salaries and wages being so much higher than 
they pay their foreign labor, enters our country free of all duty, giving 
them an advantage which can not be overcome without a tariff. At 
the present time, due to crop failures— 


And this is rather an important statement— 


in their own prairie Provinces they have made it impossible for us 
to procure orders in our Middle Western States, as they have cut 
prices, not 50 cents or $1 a thousand feet but $4 to $8. 

We are unable to make a profit or even break even on present prices 
even at the prevailing rate of wages we are able to pay our men, and if 
help in the form of a protective tariff is not forthcoming in the near 
future we will be forced to cease operations entirely. 

We hope that you will do all in your power that the necessary 
tariff is procured. 

Yours very truly, 
RImMGEFIELD LUMBER Co., 
By Harry C. Cuarr, Jr., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


In the beginning of the consideration of this bill, after much 
discussion, the Senate adopted a motion directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to furnish to the Senate the income-tax returns 
of corporations for which the Senate Finance Committee might 
ask. Among the list of corporations whose returns were asked 
for I find a great many shingle and lumber companies. 

I have written to these shingle companies and asked their 
permission to make public these returns, and I have here the 
letters from them. Some of them have written out their own 
statements. Others have simply written me to use the returns 

I want to read first the letter from the Clough-Hartley Co., 
of Everett, Wash., which is one of the outstanding timber com- 
panies of the country; and I want to call the attention of the 
Senator from North Dakota to the fact that this is not a little 
company. 

Mr. NYE. What company is it? 

Mr. DILL. This is the Clough-Hartley Co. If the Senator 
wants to check the returns, he will find them on page 117 of 
Volume I of the Senate return. This letter to me is dated Oc- 
tober 31, in answer to my letter to them asking whether or not 
I might use their return. 
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CLouGH-HartT.Ley Co., 
Everett, Wash., October 31, 1929. 
Hon. C, C. Dit, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR DILL: In reply to your letter of the 25th inst., we are 
pleased to give you the totals of our gross sales, together with the profit 
or loss for each year from 1922 to 1928, inclusive, as shown by our 
income tax reports for those years, and our consent to use these figures 
in debate in the Senate: 


Gross sales Profit 


$1, 079, 306. 88 | $77, 206. 22 
1, 213, 645. 23 
746, 880. 58 
916, 537. 75 | 
931, 242. 01 
690, 810. 


That is a big mill. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. DILL. I do. 

Mr. NYE. Does the Senator say that there was a icss in 
1928? 

Mr. DILL. Those are the figures they give me here; but 
that must be a mistake, because my records show a profii The 
records from the book to which the Senator refers show a profit 
of $2,400. 

Mr. NYE. That is my finding also. 

Mr. DILL. But this is the record they give me. At any 
rate, I will continue to read this letter. The Senator is cor- 
rect. My own figures show a profit in the year 1928 of $2,400, 
and a net profit over a period of seven years, when their sales 
were $6,000,000, of $136,000, or about 2 per cent; and I call 
attention to ‘the fact that nearly all their profits were made 
in 1922 and 1923, which was a result of the war hang-over 
prosperity. 

I want to read their letter: 


It should be noted that the total net profit for the seven years 
enumerated amounts to $137,154.58, which would not be a bad showing 
if that profit had been evenly distributed over the seven years. But 
it is evident that the profit for the years 1922 and 1923 more than 
equals that figure, being $148,291.23, making the last five years’ 
operation show a loss of $11,136.65. The point we wish to emphasize 
is that the cedar-lumber industry during the years 1922 and 1923 was 
still feeling the stimulus of the period of inflation which followed the 
war, and conditions in the cedar-lumber industry had not retuened to 
normal! until the summer of 1922. The shingle industry, on the other 
hand, returned to a normal basis two or three years carlier. 

We shall give similar figures for the years 1919 to 1921, inclusive, 
to show that the results for 1922 and 1923 were not greatly different 
from those for the years when the inflation and prosperity followivg the 
war was at its height. 


Gross sales Profit 


$1, 161, 928. 11 
1, 105, 344. 05 
951, 221. 10 


$91, 039. 25 
122, 537. 84 
45, 258. 84 


The striking thing about these figures is to notice the steady and 
rapid decline both in the amounts of gross sales and in profits as the 
influence of the period of prosperity and inflation following the war 
wears off and business returns to a normal basis. And it must be re- 
membered that production of cedar shingles and cedar lumber in British 
Canada as shown by government figures is increasing at about the same 
ratio that our gross sales decrease. 

For your information, our showing for 1929 is far worse than for 
any year shown in the above figures; so bad, in fact, that in consid- 
eration of the discouraging showing of the years since 1924, together 
with a disastrous 1929, we are at the present time closed down and 
liquidating all quick assets, and unless a decided and marked change 
for the better comes in view very shortly it is doubtful if we shall 
ever operate again. 

We normally employ about 200 men. All 
found it necessary to seek new employment, something that many 
of them have been unable to do. Many of our employees haye worked 
for us steadily since the organization of the company in 1907, and are 
now getting well along in years. They have given their life to this 
industry. It will be very difficult for these men in particular to adjust 
themselves to the new conditions confronting them, especially when the 
extensive curtailment during the past five years made necessary by the 


except watchmen have 
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inereased production of British Columbia, has so curtailed their earnings 
that they have been unable to accumulate any savings. 

In all that we have said about this tariff there has been too much 
attention paid to whether or not this company and that company is 
able to operate at a profit and not enough consideration given to the 
hundreds and thousands of men who are seeing their bread and butter 
taken away from them. 

We appreciate very much all you have done and are doing for this 
industry and the State of Washington. You have our most sincere 
best wishes for a successful outcome. 

With kindest personal regards we are, yours very truly, 
CLOUGH-HarTLEY Co., 
By Epwarp W. HartTLey. 


. Then I call attention to the Motor Mill Co., of Seattle, which 
is engaged entirely in the business of making shingles. They 
say: 

SEATTLE, WASH., October 31, 1929. 
Hon. C. C. Ditt, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: We have no objection to your use of our income-tax reports 
in your debate on the tariff. 

For your convenience we are submitting condensed report covering 
period from start of business, March, 1922, to December 31, 1928. 
For sales of 1922 we are deducting cost of handling and discount from 
gross, to enable us to show actual net sales. In report some items 
were charged to operating or cost of manufacturing in error. 


Year Net sales Profit Loss 


1922 
1923 
pun 
1925 2... 
1926__.- . 92 
1927 2, 659. 6: 
193, 721. 

1, 627, 383. 55 | 3, 123. 93 66, 394. 36 |$63, 270. 43 

Included in above loss is interest paid out on account of our purchase of 


plant on contract and lack of capital 31, 025. 92 


32, 244. 51 
Included in above is loss by failure of company through whom we soid 
CEE I HR te Oh Div ccictdtsicteicitncnipaindaetahlithnidininiianat 11, 837. 08 


This represints net operating lees... ......cccecccececccascccensess<< | 20, 407. 43 





1 The profit shown in 1925 was not made from manufacture and sale of shingles 
but from sale of some of our log purchases after sorting out the higher lumber cedar 
and selling at an increased price. 

Labor cost of above amounts to $501,580.46. 

This company (cooperative), 90 per cent being stockholders, main- 
tain the business and made up deficit by leaving in their wages to 
cover. 

We trust this information will assist you. 

Yours truly, 
Motor Mitt Co. (INC.). 
J. E. MERTON, Treasurer. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NYE. Does this company confine itself to shingles? 

Mr. DILL. This company is a shingle company. 

Mr. NYE. A cedar and shingle manufacturing company? 

Mr. DILL. No; shingles alone. 

Mr. NYE. Has the Senator any information with regard to 
their progress this year, 1929, such as he quoted from the letter 
of the last company? 

Mr. DILL. No; they do not make any statement about that. 
They say that the profit shown in 1925 was not made from manu- 
facture and sale of shingles but from sale of their log purchases 
after they sorted out the lumber cedar that they could use for 
shingles. They bought some logs that they did not use and sold 
the logs and made a profit on them. 

Mr. NYE. Does this company own any timber of its own? 

Mr. DILL. I am unable to answer as to that. 

Mr. NYE. Is it not true, so far as the Senator knows, that 
it buys all of its timber? 

Mr.-DILL. It very probably does, but I should not want to 
say about that. 

Mr. NYE. I should like to agree with the Senator here that 
he can read an endless chain of evidence involving the manu- 
facturers of shingles, and show where in the last number of 
years they have sustained losses. 

Mr. DILL. Doves not the Senator think that when that condi- 
tion exists in the industry they are entitled to a tariff? 
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Mr. NYE. If the Senator will permit me, I will suggest that 
I have compiled here a list of 16 companies, including the two 
to which the Senator has already referred, showing that in 1928, 
as an example, they had gross sales of $9,558,000, and a net 
profit of $26,000, or less than one-fourth of 1 per cent. Of 
course, one could not argue that this was satisfactory business ; 
but in the cases of these companies they are not owners of their 
timber. They are quite exclusively buying their timber from 
those who own the timber out in that country. I have here a 
like list of 16 timber loggers and timber owners. 

Mr. DILL. Ah, but now the Senator is going away from the 
shingle business and going to the logging question. 

Mr. NYE. No, Mr. President, I only want to demonstrate 
that the manufacturers’ battle is not with the Congress in re- 
fusing them a tariff, but their battle is with the timber owners 
and the loggers who have a monopoly upon that product out 
there and are charging the manufacturers their own price, giv- 
ing them their own will and wish in the way of supplies, giving 
them the lower grades, and selling those to them at prices that 
are making profits for the timber owners, who in large part and 
often are part owners of these shingle mills. 

Mr. DILL. That is a theory which the Senator is presenting 
here. The fact of the matter is that the logging business sells 
only a comparatively small part of its logs to these shingle mills. 
I will agree with the Senator that when he goes to the logging 
business and the lumber business—not the cedar but the other 
lumber—he will find a great number of profits; but if he will 
take the cedar mills and the cedar lumber and cedar shingle 
mills and total them up as I have done here, he will find that 
on $25,000,000 worth of business in the last seven years they 
lost a million and a half dollars. 

Mr. NYE. That is the shingle manufacturers? 

Mr. DILL. The shingle manufacturers and the cedar-lumber 
manufacturers. 

Mr. NYE. What was the profit of those who own the mate- 
rial from which the shingle manufacturers made their product? 

Mr. DILL. That I do not know; but a great many of the 
mills included in the list I have mentioned own their own tim- 
ber. The Long-Bell Co. owns its own timber. It has been 
making some money, I think. The Shaffer Co. owns its own 
timber. Some years it makes money and some years it does 
not. There are a great many of these companies that make 
their money out of the lumber business, and they handle the 
shingle business in the hope that something will come along 
to save them. Now, when the Senator finds himself unable to 
defend the lack of a tariff, he takes the position that we ought 
to go back there and discipline the loggers on this whole 
business. 

Mr. NYE. Why, that is not the argument at all. My argu- 
ment is that those manufacturers who do not own their timber 
have little or no opportunity to compete with those manufac- 
turers who do own their timber and are manufacturing shingles 
and conducting a profitable business. 

Mr. DILL. I read the Senator a letter here from the Carlisle 
Mill people. They own their timber and make their shingles. 
I read the Senator letters here from one mill after another that 
own their own timber; and they can not make any money out 
of shingles, either. The trouble with the Senator is that he has 
got it in his head that because the farmers will have to buy 
some shingles he must stand up here and fight a tariff on them. 
That is all there is to this. If this were anything but a product 
going to the farmer, he would not be here fighting it; and I 
want to remind the Senator that the record shows that less 
than 20 per cent of the cedar that goes out of the Northwest 
goes to the farms of this country. The Senator is not fighting 
the battle of the farmer in this case. He is fighting the battle 
of the lumber dealers who sell shingles for homes in the towns 
and the cities, for they use far nrore shingles than the farm- 
ers do. 

Mr. NYE. In farms and communities which are directly 
dependent upon the success of agriculture. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator wants a higher tariff on everything 
the farmer produces, and I have been working with him, but I 
want to remind him that every time he eats his meals he pays 
the tariff on butter. Every time he eats a piece of any food 
that has a protective tariff he pays that tariff. 

Producers want a tariff on wool. We have such a tariff, and 
they want more. We pay that tariff every time we buy a suit 
of clothes. A tariff on shingles is not paid more than once in 
20 years, and generally 25 years; and yet a bugaboo is built 
us here as though we were going to rob the farmers of America. 
Why, if all the revenue that this tariff would bring in, if we 
had a 25 per cent tariff, were charged against the farmers, it 
would only be six or seven million dollars; it can not be more 
than that; but the fact of the matter is that it will not be that 
much, as the farmer does not use more than a third of these 
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shingles at the outside, and the price can not be increased 25 
per cent. 

Mr. NYE. No; but most of the people who are living in com- 
munities that are directly and wholly dependent upon agricul- 
ture are using, combined with the farmers, about 70 per cent 
of all the shingles manufactured in this country, 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator think that in a tariff bill that 
proposes to protect the farmer we must leave out other people 
who need protection? 

Mr. NYE. Oh, not at all; and if the Senator could just 
demonstrate here to-day that the shingle manufacturers who do 
not own their timber could be saved by writing protection for 
them in a tariff bill, I think I should waive all objection to this 
proposed shingle schedule, 

Mr. DILL. All right. Then, on the same basis, those farm- 
ers who do not own their own farms should not be given any 
protection on what they produce. 

Mr. NYE. O Mr. President, that is not to the point at all. 

Mr. DILL. It is the same argument. Why is it not to the 
point? 

Mr. NYE. The timber owners are the ones who are making 
the profit in the timber and manufacturing game. Those manu- 
ufacturers who do not own the timber have not a ghost of a 
chance to compete or a ghost of a chance to exist alongside that 
competition. 

Mr. DILL. Then the Senator’s decree is that the only shingle 
concerns that can exist in America must be those great com- 
panies that own their own timber. 

Mr. NYE. I am sorry that I have to admit that, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. DILL. And his policy will be to compel that, rather 
than to help the independent man to live. I am amazed at 
the Senator. 

Mr. NYE. No, Mr. President; if the Senator will demon- 
strate that we can alter that course I will gladly go with him. 

Mr. DILL. I remind the Senator that that did not happen 
in 1910, 1911, or 1912, when we had a tariff. As a great 
speaker said long ago, the only lamp by which my feet are 
guided is the lamp of experience; and the lamp of experience 
shows that when we had a tariff on shingles, the shingle manu- 
facturer, whether he owned his timber or whether he did not, 
was able to live. 

Mr. NYE. In 1910, 1911, and 1912 how much did shingle 
consumption fall off while there was protection on shingles? 

Mr. DILL. I do not know the amount, but I know that the 
shingle manufacturer was not destroyed by the importations of 
shingles from Canada. If the shingle consumption falls off in 
the United States, that is something that must be met as best 
it can be met in a domestic industry; but when it is destroyed 
by foreign importations, then I maintain that if a tariff sys- 
tem exists, that industry ought to be protected. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator has brought out one point that 
is interesting to me. He said that if the total amount of tariff 
on the shingles was charged against the farmer, it would 
amount to only about $6,000,000 or $7,000,000. 

Mr. DILL. Six or seven million, between six and seven 
million, 

Mr. NORBECK. Of course, I am not arguing with the 
Senator in this matter, I am not familiar enough with it to 
argue it, but the Senator realizes that the agricultural tariff, 
as we find it, is about 1 per cent effective, and that, notwith- 
standing its small amount, it is a substantial part of the tariff 
benefit that the farmer gets. 

Mr. DILL. I want to say to the Senator that under the con- 
ditions, the shingle tariff of 25 per cent can not be fully effec- 
tive, for the reason that the substitutes that take the place of 
shingles necessarily keep the price down, and the result of a 
shingle tariff will not be to increase the price so much as it 
will be to stop 30 per cent importations from Canada that now 
close our mills one-third of the time. That is our fight. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator realizes, and I think he will 
agree with me, that the main difficulty with the agricultural 
section is that so many burdens have been laid upon it that 
the farmers balk at any other burden, 

Mr. DILL. I recognize that fact. 

Mr. NORBECK. If agriculture were on an equality, I am 
sure the farmers would cheerfully accept this extra cost on 
shingles. 

Mr. DILL. I am reminded, as I said a moment ago—I do not 
know whether the Senator was in the Chamber or not—that 
every time we eat butter, eggs, poultry, whatever it may be, we 
pay a tariff on the things we eat, so far as it is effective, and 
every time we buy clothes we pay the tariff on wool, or what- 
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ever it may be. But the farmer would pay the shingle tariff 
only once in 25 years. 

Mr. NORBECK. The trouble is that it has been so long since 
they have bought any shingles that they are about ready to 
reshingle their buildings, and they dread the extra cost. 

Mr. DILL. If they do it only once, I think they ought to be 
able to stand a few cents extra. 

Mr. President, I want to go on with these reports of the losses 
of these shingle companies. The Senator from North Dakota 
tries to drag a herring across the trail and say that this is 
all due to the logging companies, which is not true. That 
applies to only a few of these mills. 

I have here a list of the companies that are engaged in the 
cedar industry, and I want the Senator from North Dakota and 
others to distinguish and realize that this is not a proposal to 
put a tariff on lumber but only upon this one branch of lumber, 
because of the intense competition in this particular kind of 
lumber that comes from Canada. 

The Chehalis mills have written me that I may use their 
figures. Their figures show that over a period of seven years 
they have had total sales of $336,000, with a net loss of $9,600. 

The Hillview Co., of Montesano, showed total sales of $845,000 
and net losses of $44,000. 

Then I have the figures of a company here from which I have 
no letter stating that I may use their return. Their returns 
are to be found in volume 1, page 82 of the returns furnished 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. It is a cedar-shingle com- 
pany in western Washington. They show sales of a total of 
$434,000 and a loss of $684. 

I have the figures of another shingle mill from which I have 
not heard yet which sold $1,700,000 worth of shingles in seven 
years and had a net profit of $80,000, or one-half of 1 per cent. 

The Heath Shingle Co., of Granite Falls, sold $274,000 worth 
of shingles, with a net loss in seven years of $23,249. 

Another shingle company in Washington and Oregon, whose 
figures are stated in volume 1, page 250, showed total sales 
of $367,000 and a net loss of $4,151. 

Then, I have here the figures of a large company in Seattle, 
the returns of which are given in volume 1, page 283. The 
total sales are $3,000,000, and the total losses, $2,806. 

There is another company, reported on page 315, volume 1, 
a very large company in western Washington, with sales of 
nearly $10,000,000 and losses of $336,000 in a period of seven 
years. In only one year did they make a profit. 

This is not one of the little companies. This is a company, 
by the way, that owns its own lumber—one of the biggest in 
the whole West. It showed total sales of $10,000,000. I have 
no permission to use the name of the company, therefore, I have 
not quoted it; but every year, except 1923, their losses ran very 
high. 

In 1922 they had losses of $46,000; in 1924 of $34,000; in 1925 
of $61,000; in 1926 of $92,000; in 1927 of $122,000; in 1928 of 
$54,000. 

This is not a mere accident; this is the result of the depres- 
sion in the industry caused by the importation of shingles from 
a country where cheap labor and cheap logs and cheap trans- 
portation have forced this and other companies like it to the wall. 

I have the figures of another company. It might be called the 
banner company, because this is the only company that shows 
any profits in the shingle business that are worth noticing, so far 

.as I know. This is a company which is reported on page 392 
of volume 1. They show total sales of $192,000 and profits of 
$9,900. They are in the shingle business. I was rather inter- 
ested to know how they made that profit, which they made in 
only one year. They did not make it out of shingles at all; 
they made it out of shingle bolts; that is, blocks of cedar that 
were cut for the purpose of making shingles, which they shipped 
to Japan and sold at such a price that the company realized 
a profit, but on the shingle business in this country they oper- 
ated at a loss. As a result of selling these shingle bolts at a 
profit in Japan they made a profit of 5 per cent, and that is the 
highest profit made by aby cedar-shingle company in the whole 
United States. 

I can not find one in the list, and I have gone through all of 
them, that made more. There are companies engaged in the 
logging business and the lumber business, and that sort of 
thing, that made money, but no company in the whole list that 
made profits, except one or two, and they made only 5 per cent 
at most. 

I have the figures of a shingle company here in the cedar 
business, on page 460, volume 1, whose total sales in seven 
years were $750,000, with profits of $2,500, one-third of 1 per cent. 

I have the report of the Bratlie mills, volume 2, page 547. 
Over a period of seven years they made a profit the first two 
years, and a profit last year, but out of sales of two and a half 
million dollars their net loss was $5,000. 
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I might go through the list, but I will not take the time to 
read them all. I ask unanimous consent to insert this list in 
the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Shingle and lumber income-taz returns 


Name of company Gross sales Profit or loss 


$1, 079, 306 | Profit, Se. 

1, 213, 645 | Profit, $69,585.01 - 
746, 770 | Loss, $41,439.16. 
916, 242 Profit, $35,388.65 _- 
931, 242 | Profit; $8,881.76. -- 
690, 810 | Loss, $7,645.59 
602, 734 Profit, $2,484.64 


6, 180,749 | Net profit, $136,945 | 
(2 per cent +). 


Reference 


Clough-Hartley Co., Everett, 
Wash., cedar shingles: 


Chehalis Shingle Co., Che- 
halis, Wash., cedar shingles: 
Profit, $7,332.82 
Profit, $1,937.65_._.. 
— bag 





Motor Mill Co., Seattle, 

Wash. (cooperative), cedar 

shingles: 
219, 248 
255, 091 
254, 381 
282, 002 
217, 262 
212, 659 
193, 721 


Loss, $2,477.68. 

Loss, $15,211.53.......- 
Loss, $15,770.86. 

Profit, $3,823.93. .....- 
Loss, $15,835.54_....... 


Loss, $15,575.28 


Net loss, $63,962 


Hillview Shingle Co., Monte- 
sano, Wash., cedar shingles: 
y Profit, . 285 


Loss, $1. : Sens 
—_ $10,093 _ “ 
Loss, $1,818 __ 

Loss, $23,811 _ « 

Loss, $3,950. -.. 


Net loss, $44,340. 





Lumber and logging company 
of western Washington, 
cedar shingles: 

1922 Profit, $413_.. 


Loss, $14,831. 
Loss. $3,338. __ 
Net loss, $48,179 


Shingle company of western 
Washington, cedar shingles: 

Profit, $1,573 

Poot, $1,269 ___ 


Loss, $1,579___ « 
Loss, $1,723. ..... 


Net loss, $684 


Lumber and shingle company 
of western Washington, 
cedar shingles: 


Profit, $7,452_......... 
Profit, $20,141 

Profit, $14,101 

Profit, $5,254 

Profit, $10,118 

Profit, $26,508 


Net profit, $87,996 
(one-half of 1 per 
cent). 





Heath Shingle Co., Granite 
Falls, Wash., cedar shingles: 
1922 
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Shingle and lumber income-taz returns—Continued 





Name of company Gross sales Profit or loss 


Shingle company in western 
Oregon, cedar shingles: 

$78, 693 
84, 776 
50, 231 
71, 040 
52, 287 
38, 802 
41, 265 


Profit, $819 
Loss, $2,647 
Loss, $3,396 
Profit, $4,06 
Loss, $3, 555. . 
Profit, $338_.. 
Profit, $26 


367, 094 


Lumber and shingle company 
in western Washington, 
cedar shingles: 

22 529, 193 
530, 454 
396, 773 
399, 667 
406, 448 
401, 274 
329, 605 


2, 993, 414 


Vol. 1, p. 283. 
Vol. 1, p. 282. 


Do. 

Vol. 1, p. 281. 
Do. 

Vol. 1, p. 280. 
Do. 


Profit, $6,207 
Profit, $5,301 
Loss, $4,308 


Net loss, $2,806 





Lumber and shingle company 
in western Washington, 
shingles (not cedar): 

22 Loss, $46,502 

—_ $75,290 

Loss, $34, 360. 


1, 556, 147 
1, 338, 350 
1, 254, 941 
1, 144, 193 
1, 065, 987 | 


Loss, $122,021... 
1,051, 804 | 


Loss, $54,608......... 
9, 973, 751 | Net loss, $336,244... ... 


Lumber and logging company 
in western Washington, 
shingles (not cedar): 

i 743, 190 | Loss, $74,578 

1, 744, 140 | Profit, $149,475... 

1, 458, 043 | Loss, $117, 645—. 
923, 915 | Loss, $29,998_. 

7 Loss, $151,476. 

Loss, $289,700_. - 


Net loss, $513,922. ..... 


Shingle company in western 
Ws: ashington, cedar shingles: | 
Loss, $1,641 

Loss, $3,765 

Loss, $2,352 _ - 

Profit, $1,979... 

Profit, $1,456 

Profit, $171 


14, 346 
18, 900 
29, 519 | 
19, 957 
10, 381 | 
97, 535 





192, 749 | Net profit, $9,956 (5 
per cent +).! 
Shingle company in western 
Washington, shingles (not 
cedar): 
60,792 | Profit, $3,215 
152, 296 | Profit, $2,426 
279, 259 | Profit, $3,461 
141, 708 | Profit, $2,100 
160, 326 | Profit, $1,219 
178, 214 | Profit, $3,203 
972,595 | Net profit, $1! 
(124 per cent). 





laine company in western 
Washington, cedar ne 


240, 724 
236, 039 
110, 714 

55, 660 
103, 728 





757,925 | Net profit, $2,578 (3¢ 


of 1 per cen t). 
Lumber company in western 
Ww ashington, cedar shingles: 
Profit, $78,780. 
Profit, $226,261 
Loss, $35,491_. 


Profit, $53,165... 
Profit, $209,723 


Net profit, $264,856 
(less than 2 per cent). 


1 Profits out of shingle bolts shipped to Japan. 
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Shingle and lumber income-tar returns—Continued 


Name of company Gross sales Profit or loss Reference 


Lumber company in western 
Oregon (not cedar): 
1922 $3, 759, 184 | Profit, $751, 750.._____- 
5, 472, 827 | Profit, $1,118,940... __. 
4, 648, 654 | Profit, $753, = 
4, 721, 762 4 
“2, 629, 005 
2, 772, 158 
Net profit, $572,310___- 


Bratlie Bros. Mills Co., lum- 
ber and shingles (not cedar): 
1922 Profit, $1,015 
Profit, $10,448 
Loss, $5,814 
Profit, $7,138 


Net loss, $5,072 


373, 391 
2, 647, 303 


Lumber and shingle manufac- 
turing, cedar shingles: 

1922 1, 396, 095 

1, 857, 209 

1, 9 59, 482 


Profit, $51,827. . 
Profit, $165,722 
Loss, $43,207 _ . 


Loss, $24,230 
Loss, $10,227 
2, 710, 876 | Loss, $52,485 


14, 728,650 | Net profit, $130,599 
(less than 1 per cent). 
Logging, lumber and shingle 
manufacturing, cedar 
shingles: 
3, 449, 773 
4, 050, 385 
4, 793, 583 
4, 528, 614 
4, 745, 099 


Profit, $542,185 
Profit, $502,556 
Loss, $16,038 
Profit, $99,216 
Profit, $162,173 
4, 028, 598 | Loss, $57,745... 
3, 708, 693 | Profit, $250,221 


| Net. profit, $1,482,563 
=| (434 per cent). 
Cedar lumber company, west- 
ern Washington (not cedar): 
1922 





3,378,975 | Profit, $441,092 
3, 139, 800 | Profit, $469,506 
2 325, 472 | Profit, $86,378 
2, 234,963 | Profit, $07,112 
Profit, $319,658 


2, 636, 210 
2,817,302 | Profit, $34,344 


2, 677, 374 | 
19, 210,096 | Net profit, $1,096,365 
= (4 of 1 per cent). 





Manufacturing lumber and 
shingles, cedar shingles: 

| Profit, $4,214 

Profit, $169,566 


| Loss, $11,915. - 
1, 165, 703 | Loss, $4,018... - 


1, 072, 035 
Loss, $39,070. 


1, 105, 923 
Net profit, $210,723 (3 


7, 624, 651 
per cent). 





Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to refer also to what I 
intended to call attention to in the beginning of my remarks, 
but because of questions I was diverted. 

The tariff on shingles was first provided in the tariff act 
of 1897, when we provided a tariff of 30 cents a thousand. 
In the act of 1909 it was raised to 50 cents a thousand. In 
1913 shingles were placed on the free list. In 1922 they were 
placed on the free list again. The House of Representatives 
in the Hawley bill placed a 25 per cent tariff on shingles, but 
the Senate Finance Committee, of course, struck out that duty. 

I do not want to weary the Senate; I do not want to talk 
too long. I have taken more time, probably, than I should 
have taken, but I wanted to make the record clear; I wanted 
to present the evidence to show that this industry is entitled to 
the protection that is being given to other industries. 

I do not stand here to-day to argue for a tariff on all the 
various things that men eat, use, and wear, but I do stand here 
to argue that if a tariff is to be placed on the industries that 
produce what people eat, wear, and use, it ought to include the 
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things produced from the timber of the country, when that 
industry is being ruined by foreign importations. 

The mere fact that it may cost the farmer a little more is 
not in itself a conclusive argument. The farmer has to pay more 
for everything he uses and wears, everything he eats, almost, 
and yet we go on and put tariffs on the things he uses and eats. 
In fact, we are even increasing some of them. We ought to pull 
more of them down than we have done, but when we propose to 
put a tariff on shingles, then we are told we are interfering with 
the building of homes in this country, 

I think the clothing a man wears, I think the utensils he uses, 
the food he eats, are just as important as the home in which 
he lives, and as long as we put a tariff on all these other things 
in all the other sections of the country, I want to know by what 
process of reasoning the industry of the great Northwest should 
be shut out from this tariff protection. 

I want to call attention to the income-tax returns as a whole. 
A report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue under date 
of May 14, 1929, shows that the combined net income of 37 
representative corporations engaged in the manufacture of 
shingles and cedar lumber in the States of Washington and 
Oregon is ag follows. This is from a report of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

In 1923 the deficit in excess of income for these 37 corpora- 
tions was $86,000. 

In 1924 the deficit in excess of incomes was $66,000. 

In 1925 the income in excess of deficit was $96,000. 

That is about $3,000 per firm. 

In 1926 the excess of deficits over net income was $38,000. 

In 1927 the deficit over income was $37,000. 

In the five years from 1923 to 1927, inclusive, the 37 repre- 
sentative corporations in the lumber industry in the Northwest 
had a profit in only one year and an average of less than $3,000 
per year for each corporation. I remind Senators that that 
was in 1925, which was the year that the Tariff Commission 
made its investigation. 

We have based our arguments here to-day upon the report 
of the commission, which shows that labor costs in the year 
1925 were higher in the United States than in Canada, that 
log costs were higher in the United States than in Canada, that 
tfansportation costs were higher in the United States than in 
Canada, and that was the best year we ever had in the shingle 
industry and in the cedar-lumber industry. As the reports of the 
income-tax returns from the Treasury Department show, condi- 
tions have grown worse every year since 1925. If the difference 
then was so great, it is still greater now. 

I have here a letter from the Washington and Oregon Shingle 
Association that I want to place in the Recorp, together with 
a recapitulation. The letter is under date of October 22, 1929, 
and reads: 

This office has recently published an “ operations report,” and it was 
thought that you could use about six copies of this report to advan- 
tage. ‘They are inclosed. 

Please note on one copy, for your own information, that we have 
noted in pencil the number of machines in the mill; at the right of the 
name and address you will note the normal capacity machines. This 
report, as you will note, does not include inactive mills such as Irving- 
Dougherty, Aberdeen; South Bay Cedar Co., Markham; Casey-Childs 
Shingle Co., Sedro-Woolley ; Woodland Mill Co., Seattle, ete. 

Your attention is also called to the fact that there are 653 machines 
in the mills listed in the inclosed report, while the normal capacity is 
rated at 999, or approximately 50 per cent run night shifts. Our cur- 
tailment would show a much higher percentage if all our mills ran 
night shifts as they do in British Columbia. 


That is a very striking fact. While our men are working two- 
thirds of the time and the mills are idle one-third of the time, 
British Columbia mills run with night shifts in order to produce 
the shingles which they export into the United States without a 
tariff. 


The machines in the mills there, I am advised, are approximately 250, 
with a normal operation of about 500. Their present production report 
shows them curtailing 50 per cent. This explanation is simply to assist 
you in case anyone should make the statement that while the American 
mills are only curtailing 31.7 per cent, British Columbia mills are cur- 
tailing 50 per cent. 

We expect to make a check of Operations here for the month of 
October, after the 31st, and, if it can be of assistance to you, we will 
send you copies of that report also, for it is expected that the October 
curtailment will be greater than the September curtailment. 

Very truly yours, 
WASHINGTON & OREGON SHINGLE ASSOCIATION. 


Then I have the report of the operations, showing the mills 
and their capacity and their curtailments and their production, 
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which I ask to have printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The report is as follows: 
REPORT OF OPERATIONS, SEPTEMBER 16-30, INCLUSIVB, 1929 
Recapitulation of district reports 








Normal | Normal | Operated Curtailed, Percent- 




















machine | machine-| machine- machine-} age cur- 
capacity | hours hours | hours | tailment 
eT eed oo SAME ee Nad 
| 
District No. 1 (Edmonds & | 
IE essa iancibbemab seas ith 377 39,208 | 24,466 14,742 37.6 
District No. 2 (Seattle, Ta- | | 
Cee ee OO 228 23,712 | 18,274 5, 438 | 22. 5 
District No. 3 (Grays Harbor). 227 23, 608 17, 162 | 6, 446 | 27.3 
PEE HUNG Dctciecastinineictiand 167 17, 368 11, 098 | 6, 270 | 36.1 
WA ith teu 999} 103,896 | 71,000 32, 896 31.7 
Summary 
] 
Day shift | Night shift 
. esacacae 
Number machines oe | 
DI His Bnctoncqcenenwiaanagnedninnénpeuianbieneen 148 69 
eee eae Saree 132 | 38 
RCS ee ; 122 | 60 
DBI INO. 6. .0inicncnncncnsicenasnnsdceccceseceusnesce 96 | 17 
I ili sciel aalieeeeeenne de eae 498 | 184 
| ae 
Datel. Net OIA 0 cenkticdaindnisnantthosmutiaties 682 





Report of operations 
1 (EDMONDS & NORTH) FROM SEPTEMBER 16-30, INCLUSIVE, 1929 


DISTRICT NO. 


(ie. | 
Normal | Normal |Operated | Curtailed| Per cent 












































machine- |machine- |machine- | machine-| of cur- 
capacity hours hours hours | tailment 
| z 
Anacortes Mutual Mill, Ana- { 
cortes_ cineeniaaiiaaiead 12 1, 248 816 432 34.6 
Arlington Mill Co., Arlington_.- 2] 208 184 | 24 11.6 
Bald Mountain’ Mill Co., | 
Mount Vernon. - 3} SEF Bicctenecase 312 100. 0 
Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mill: | 

Bellingham _... 9 e | . 

Skykomish % x | 1,560) 1,040 40.0 
Burns Shingle Co., Anacortes - - - 6 624 | 582 | 42 6.8 
C. B. Lumber & Shingle Co., | | | 

onc cnettantaancs 20; 2,080} 1,400} 680 32.7 
Sharich-Dougherty, Everett - .-. 3 | 312 | 96 | 216 69.3 
Clough-Hartley Co., Everett ___-. 32 | Ri cctensasl 3, 328 100. 0 
Dillard & Phillips, Concrete - - .. 3 OOP Dieccastnas 312 100. 0 
Edison Shingle Co.: | 

Anacortes - - ...- 

Edison - - ._.- 23 | 2, 912 | 2, 096 816 21 

Port Angeles } 

Everett Lumber & Shingle Co., | 

Bic cantsaqneaneiceded 6 | 624 | 520 104 16.7 
Eyre Shingle Co., Arlington. el 3} SOP Satnditinas 312 100.0 
Heath Lumber & Shingle Co., 

CT Be inricidbacenconed 3 SE iaisictsinianicaieeen 312 100. 0 
Y= Hulbert Mill Co., Everett. 22 2, 288 | SE Cente thalemradbentin 

PS) eee 3 | 312 100.0 
Jamison Lumber & eal Co.: 

Everett_. . onneiinmaiae j 

Anacortes _ . 64 6, 656 | 6, 656 |---.--....]----....-. 
Nick Jerns, Bellingham_- i sseeencaindl a 416 | 320 96 23.1 
Justrite Shingle Co., Everett. 5} |, 520 100.0 
Lake Riley Lumber a. Hazel 7} 728 168 560 77.0 
J. McMaster, No. 1, Marysville. a a we 
J. McMaster, No. 2, Maryaville.|} 12 1, 248 776 472 | 37.9 
Miller & Sons, Sumas. -........- 5 520 GE iciseeonpeteticinad Binns 
Monarch Mill Co., Everett... 8 832 597 235 23.3 
New England Manufacturing | | 

ee i insiend heteaeeenia opin 8 832 576 | 256 30.8 
Oakland Shingle Co., Edmonds. 6 624 eae! ssa haaanid 
Quality Shingle Co., Edmonds. 14) 1, 456 | 1, 001 | 455 | 31.3 
Saginaw Shingle Co., Blaine... 8 832 392 | 440 | 52.9 
— Shingle Co. Belling- | 

ead 12 1, 248 288 | 960 | 77.0 
Skagit Mill Co., Lyman......-. 10 | 1, 040 260 | 780 | 75.0 
Super Shingle Co., Everett .-... 9 936 666 | 270 23.9 
Swan & McKay, c arnation _... +  ccacibeioand | 416 100.0 
Wagner Lumber Co., Monroe-. 6 624 192 2 60.3 

Whatcom Falls Mili, Belling- 
WOR cictatctcsetescsesusenl 24 | 2, 406 1, 888 | €08 24.4 
Total (37 mills)........-.- 377 | 39,208 | 24,466 | 14,742 | 37.6 

| ! 
SUMMARY 

Average number day machines operated, district No. 1................-.-....-.. 148 
Average number night machines operated, district No. 1................-....--- 69 
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DISTRICT NO, 2 (SEATTLE, TACOMA, PORT ANGELES, OLYMPIA, AND SHELTON, ETC.), 
FROM SEPTEMBER 16-30, INCLUSIVE, 1929 
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DISTRICT NO, 4 (WILLAPA HARBOR, CENTRALIA, AND SOUTH) FROM SEPTEMBER &% TO 
30, INCLUSIVE, 1929 


Normal 
machine 
hours 


Normal 
machine 
capacity 


Buckley Shingle Co., Buckley. 
Carbon River Shingle Co., 


Carlsborg Mill & Timber Co., 
Carlsborg 

Cascade Timber Co., Tacoma_. 

= Lumber Co., Eaton- 
ville. 

Green Mill Co., Quilcene_- 

Hill Mill Co., Fairfax 

Kerriston Shingle Co., Kerris- 


Lake Sammamish Shingle Co., 
Redmond 
Me ‘Kenna Lumber Co., Me- 


Merri li-Ring Lumber 
Motor Mill Co., Seattle 


Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co.: 
Malone 


a3 8 © & WR 


~ 


_ 
Sal 


Chas. Nelson, Port Angeles 

Olympia Shingle Co., Olympia- 

Lake Cushman Shingle Co., 
Hoodsport. 

Pacific National, National 

Pacific States, Selleck 

Panama Lumber & Shingle Co., 
SE iittnaccnricnnswnmeel 

Paradise Shingle Co., Elbe. -.... 

Phoenix Shingle Co., Seattle.... 

Preston Mill, Preston 

Reed Mill Co., Shelton 

Seattle Cedar Lumber & Mill- 
RE Tis PO Riccnncncnnencee 

St. Paul & Tacoma Co.,Tacoma. 

Snoqualmie Falls Co. , Sno- 
ee ee 

Wayland Mill Co., Seattle 

White River Shingle 
Enumclaw.-...--- 

Wood & Iverson, Hobart-- 


_ 
ems woo 


Total (30 mills) 23, 712 


SUMMARY 


Operated | Curtailed Per cent 
machine- |machine-| of cur- 
hours hours | tailment 


Average number of day machines operated, in district No. 2 
Average number of night machines operated, district No. 2 


ABERDEEN, ALOHA, 
SEPTEMBER 16-30, 


<i ncsinasiailtenenicialnclpenenlaeeaaamianianpag 
Normal 


machine 
capacity 


DISTRICT NO. 3 (HOQUIAM, 
1929 


Normal | 
machine- | 


hours 


18 1, 872 


208 


Aloha Lumber Co., Aloha..-.-. 

East Hoquiam Shingle Co., 
Hoquiam 

Robt. Gray Shingle Co., Ho- 
quiam 

Robt. Gray Shingle Co., No. 
Hoquiam 

Soule Shingle Co., Aloha- 

Mackie Mill Co., "Markham__-. 

E. C. Miller, Aberdeen.....---- 

Northw — Lumber Co., Ho- 


3, 120 


Po —_  Lamber & Shingle Co., 
Hoquiam 
Royal Shingle Co., Whites 
Saginaw Timber Co.: 
Aberdeen 


Schafer Bros.: 
Aberdeen 
Montesano . 
M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle 
Co.: 
Moclips 


Ley bold- ‘Smith, Tacoma | 
Woodlawn Mill Co., Hoquiam. 


Total (18 mills) 


SUMMARY 


Average number of machines operating day shift, district No. 3................. 122 
Average number of machines operating night shift, district No. 3........... 60 


wocccececncenecesee earn een n nnn enn nen ee esnnen eens erececccncccene 183 


MOCLIPS, 


Operated | Curtailed| Per cent 
machine- 


hours hours ment 


1, 272 
208 


2, 480 
820 


1, 064 
2, 080 
480 


3, 244 
952 


17, 162 


MONTESANO, ETC.) FROM 


machine-jof curtail- 


Blue Ribbon Products Co., 
Kalama 

Bratlie Bros., Ridgefield 

Carlisle Lumber Co., Onalaska. 

Case Cedar & Shingle Co., Ray- 
mond 

Chehalis Shingle Co., Chehalis_ 

Crescent Shingle Co., Kelso 


Eastern Railway & veh 


Co., Centralia.............. 
Western Cross Arms, Centralia. 
Fluhrer Bros., Mayger, Oreg - - 
Getchell Mill’ Co., South Bend. 
W. F. Ingram, Kalama 
Johnston-McGraw, Vernonia, 

Orez 
Kenton Shingle Co., Portland, 

Oreg 
Henry Kratz Shingle Co., 

Clatskanie, Oreg 
J. A. Lewis Shingle Co., South 

Bend 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Long- 

view, Wash 
Milwaukee Lumber & Shingle 

Co., Portland, Oreg 
Mutual Lumber Co., Bucoda._ 
Newberg Shingle Co., Rainier, 

Ore 


reg 
Rollee Bros., Portland, Oreg.._- 
Snider Shingle Co., Carlton, 
Oreg. 
Tenino Shingle Co., Tenino--._- 
Wasser-Hubbard, Dryad_--____. 
Willapa Lumber Co., Raymond 


Total (25 mills) 


—— 


Normal | Normal | Operated | Curtailed! Per cent 
machine | machine-| machine-| machine-| of eur- 
capacity | hours hours hours | tailment 


1, 872 
1, 144 
1, 248 


1, 040 

312 

1, 248 

\ 1, 248 


520 


1, 432 
817 
None. 
704 
312 
936 
616 
416 
None. 
None. 
312 
None. 
312 
936 


498 


SUMMARY 


Average number of machines operated day shift, district No. 4 
Average number of machines operated night shift, district No. 4 


Norte.—Tariff Commission reported 158 mills in Washington and Oregon in 1925 


report (1927). 
or 2 machine mills. 


The 110 named are nearly all that is left. 
The others went out of business. 


Maybe missed a few—1 
(P. 56, Tariff Commission 


report, ‘‘ Reduction of Shingle Manufacturing Capacities.”’) 


To all manufacturers: 


The following stock and order report covers approximately 83 per cent 
of the normal machine capacity of the mills in the States of Washing- 


ton and Oregon as of October 19, 1929. 
nonreporting mills on page 2.) 


(See detail of reporting and 


Figures for British Columbia mills 


represent about 65 per cent of their output as of October 18, 1929, 
(Figures represent carload lots) 


Rail 


No. 1 Royals 

No. 1 Perfections__._- 

No. 1 Eurekas (100 
per cent v. g.)...-.- 

No.1 Burekas (75 per 
cent v. 

No. . ‘Brekas (slash- 


No. 2 Royals 

No. 2 Perfection... 
No. 2 Eurekas.. 
10-inch clears. 


6/2 Com. Str 
No. 2 XXXXX 


Washing- British 
ton-Oregon | Columbia 
mills maills 


Grand 


Water total 


| 


Excess stocks 


Excess orders 
Excess stocks 
| Excess orders 
| Excess orders 
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Washing- British 
Water | ton- Oregon} Columbia 
mills mills 


Excess stocks 
Excess orders 


Excess orders 
Excess orders 


Total.........-|1, 175 — 14634/ 890 


British 
Columbia 


Washington 
and Oregon 


Net amount of stock on hand (cars) ----. 
Equals shingles 


872) 
1174, 400, 000 


eS ee ee 

140 . cent high grade. 40 per cent equals 69,760,000 high-grade shingles on hand— 
" 6d per cent high grade. 

The following is a list of mills whose stock reports were used in com- 
piling the report issued on October 28, 1929; also, you will note, we 
have listed those mills from whom we received no report. Reported 
mills represent 83 per cent of the normal capacity, noureporting, about 
17 per cent, 

DISTRICT NO. 1 

Reporting mills, 305 machines: Anacortes Mutual Mill, Arlington 
Mill Co., Bald Mountain Mill Co., Burns Shingle Co., C. B. Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Clough-Hartley Lumber, Edison Mills (3), Everett Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., Heath Lumber & Shingle Co., Jamison Lumber & 
Shingle Co., William Hulbert Mill Co., J. McMaster Shingle Co., Mon- 
arch Mill Co., New England Manufacturing Co., Oakland Shingle Co., 
Quality Shingle Co., Sharich-Dougherty Co., Siemons Shingle Co., Skagit 
Mill Co., Super Shingle Co., Whatcom Falls Mill Co. 

Nonreporting mills, 73 machines: Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mill, Dil- 
lard & Phillips, Eyre Shingle Co., J. M. Hoyt, Nick Jerns, Justrite 
Shingle Co., Lake Riley Lumber Co., Miller & Sons, Saginaw Shingle— 
Blaine, Swan & McKay, Wagner Lumber Co. 

DISTRICT NO, 2 


Reporting mills, 179 machines: Carbon River Shingle, Carlsborg Mill 
& Timber, Kerriston Shingle Co., Lake Sammamish Shingle, McKenna 
Lumber Co., Merrill-Ring Lumber Co., Motor Mill Co., Mumby Lumber & 
Shingle, Charles Nelson, Pacific National Lumber Co., Pacific States 
Lumber Co., Panama Lumber & Shingle Co., Reed Mill Co., St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber, Seattle Cedar Lumber & Mill, Snoqualmie Falls Lumber, 
Wood & Iverson, White River Lumber Co. 

Nonreporting mills, 47 machines: Buckley Shingle Co., Cascade Tim- 
ber Co., Eatonville Lumber Co., Green Mill Co., Hill Mill Co., Olympia 
Shingle Co., Paradise Shingle Co., Phoenix Mill Co., Preston Mill Co., 
Wayland Mill Co. 

DISTRICT NO, 3 


Reporting mills, 219 machines: Aloha Lumber Co., Mackie Mill Co., 
E. C. Miller Lumber, Northwestern Lumber, Polson Lumber & Shingle, 
Saginaw Timber Co., Schafer Bros., M. R. Smith Lumber & Shingle, 
Robert Gray Shingle Co., Woodlawn Mill Co. 

Nonreporting mills, 8 machines: East Hoquiam Shingle, Royal Shingle 
Co, 

DISTRICT NO. 4 


Reporting mills, 128 machines: Bratlie Bros. Mill, Campbell Shingle 
Co., Carlisle Lumber Co., Case Cedar & Shingle, Chehalis Shingle Co., 
Clark & Wilson, Crescent Shingle Co., Eastern Railway, Fluhrer Bros., 
Huntington Shingle Co., Johnston-McGraw Shingle, Henry Kratz Shingle 
Co., J. A. Lewis Shingle Co., Long-Bell Lumber Co,, Mutual Lumber Co., 
Oregon Shingle Co., Snider Shingle Co., Wasser-Hubbard Mill, Willapa 
Lumber Co, 

Nonreporting mills, 49 machines: Blue Ribbon Products Corporation, 
Getchell Mill Co., W. F. Ingraham, Kenton Shingle Co., Milwaukee 
Shingle, Newberg Shingle Co., Rolles Bros. Shingles, Tenino Shingle Co. 

Normal capacity, reporting mills, 831 machines, or 83 per cent. 

Normal capacity, nonreporting mills, 177 machines. Total, 
machines. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I do not know whether it is in- 
tended to attempt to take a vote on this question to-night or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the unanimous-consent agreement a vote 
can not be taken until to-morrow, as the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] desires to speak on it. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have not been able to hear all 
of the splendid speech my colleague has made. Did he cover 
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the attitude of labor and the workingmen as expressed by the 
State Federation of Labor? 

Mr. DILL. No; I have not yet introduced that. I yield the 
floor at this time and will appreciate it if the Senator will place 
it in the Recorp. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have here the proceedirgs of 
the 1928 Annual Convention of the Washington State Federation 
of Labor. I intended to cover this point in my speech, but I 
failed to do so. The report of the president and executive 
counsel reads, in part, as follows: 

Carrying out the instructions of past conventions, your officers con- 
tinued their efforts to secure favorable consideration of an amendment 
to the tariff law imposing a protective tariff on imported shingles. 


I may say also that our State legislature, both the house 
and the senate, passed unanimously a resolution memorializing 
Congress and asking for a tariff on shingles. 

On page 56 of the same report to which I have just referred 
is resolution 19, relating to a tariff on logs, lumber, and 
shingles, by Delegate Perry S. Myers, of Seattle, reading as 
follows: 

Whereas for the past seven years the lumber and shingle manutactur- 
ing trades have suffered a continuous depression ; and 

Whereas it is a well-known fact that this depression is caused by 
insurmountable foreign competition employing oriental labor to a large 
extent; and 

Whereas organized labor has already gone on record favoring a tariff 
for the protection of the shingle industry only: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Washington State Federation of Labor, in twenty- 
eighth convention assembled, hereby go on record as favoring 2 pro- 
tective tariff on all logs, lumber, and shingles to protect American 
labor and furnish continuous employment to those employed ia forest 
trades. It is further 

Resolved, That our executive officers are hereby directed to make 
such representation to the officers of the American Federation of Labor 
as may be wise and necessary for them to assist in carrying ovt the 
spirit of this resolution. . 


Then I have here the proceedings of the national convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, and on page 374 cf the 
report of its proceedings I find that the resolution which I have 
just read was introduced by Delegate James A. Taylor, of the 
Washington State Federation of Labor, and David Levine, of 
the Seattle Central Labur Council. After discussion the com- 
mittee to which it was referred recommended that the resolu- 
tion be referred to the executive council with authority to 
cooperate in such manner as the council might deem advisable 
with the affiliated organizations in the industry, and after dis- 
cussion this resolution was adopted with only one dissenting 
vote, and that vote was not based upon the merits of the propo- 
sition. American labor uses shingles just as the American 
farmer does, for that matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it shall take a 
recess until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I did not understand when the 
unanimous-consent agreement was entered into that there had 
been any agreement to delay a vote upon the pending amend- 
ment, but I do recall the interest made manifest by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] to be here when the vote was 
recorded. In view of the fact that the Senator is not here 
to-day and that the matter must go over until to-morrow, does 
the Senator from Utah object to leaving the matter right where 
it is now and resuming its consideration to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I had hoped to have all the 
speeches of the interested Senators concluded to-night. Of 
course if the Senator insists that he wants to speak to-nrorrow 
and not to-day I can not deny his request because he has never 
asked for anything of the kind before. 

Mr. NYE. Docs the Senator have something else that can be 
taken up to-night? 

Mr. SMOOT. The paragraphs relating to watches and clocks 
might be taken up and if we could not conclude those para- 
graphs to-night, I thought we could use the balance of the after- 
noon on them anyway and take them up early in the day 
to-morrow and finish them. 

Mr. NYE. Very well; I shall proceed at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall be glad if the Senator will do so. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, in the shingle paragraph the rate 
proposed on shingles comes within a schedule which has received 
that more thorough consideration which I wish had been ac- 
corded to every schedule within the pending tariff bill. Had 
subcommittees given the same thorough thought and the same 
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diligent study to the questions involved in all the schedules 
which the Senate subcomnrittee under the chairmanship of the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] gave to the wood and 
wood manufactures schedule, we would have passed the tariff 
bill out of the Senate long before this time. I think that in this 
schedule as written there is splendid evidence of a devotion, on 
the part of the subcommittee which gave it attention, to the 
real purposes of tariff consideration at the present session of 
Congress. 

I think the subcommittee weighed the real interests of all 
the people most carefully in their consideration of the schedule. 
I believe they weighed very carefully the interests of agricul- 
ture, in whose behalf we were called into special session to 
give our attention to tariff consideration. I wish, as I said, that 
all the subcommittees might have given the same consideration 
to all the schedules that that subcommittee gave to the wood 
and wood manufactures schedule. 

But instead of that sort of a bill or that sort of a schedule, 
there has been laid before the Senate a bill which, with two 
exceptions, invites endless debate, first, because the bill is not in 
keeping with the purposes for which the Congress was called 
into extraordinary session, in so far as consideration of a tariff 
is concerned. I am not at this time or at any other time going 
to dwell at any length upon the lumber and shingle schedule. I 
think we can well afford to take the action of the Senate sub- 
committee on the schedule in a more general way and be con- 
tent with its fairness. I do not mean by that that there is cause 
why we should agree with every action taken by the subcom- 
mittee upon this particular schedule, but in the main I have 
great confidence in the work the subcommittee did. When they 
left shingles on the free list or restored the shingles to the free 
list I think they performed a service which was not in any 
degree in opposition to the interests of the shingle manufac- 
turers of the country. In other words, I do not believe that it 
is possible to write into the tariff bill protection for shingles 
that will not make a great deal of difference in the profits of 
the shingle manu“acturers of the country who are dependent for 
their supply upor. other owners of timber. 

A large part lias been played in governmental considerations 
in the last decade or more by the mattér of conservation and the 
manner in which our great natural resources of timber have 
been depleted and the manner in which the Government and the 
people have been robbed of their interests in that timber. I 
have had prepared by the legislative reference service of the 
Library of Congress a paper on the Illegal Exploitation of the 
Timber Resources of the Northwest, and for this evening I am 
going to be content to have this statement read from the 
Secretary’s desk: 

But in that connection I want to say that in the face of the 
facts, in the face of the demonstration which has been made in 
times past, in the face of the manner in which the Government 
has lost these great natural resources, here we are to-day in 
the case of shingles asked to come to the rescue of the same 
people who have robbed the Government, who have robbed the 
people of the United States, for after all is said and done there 
can be no rate written in support of shingles that does not 
revert directly and almost wholly to the advantage of the tim- 
ber owners of the country alone. 

I ask that this report may be read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the report. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I have no desire to delay the work 
of the Senate. Immediately it was announced this afternoon 
that there had been an agreement with one Senator not to vote 
upon this schedule during his absence, the Senate dispersed; 
and I imagine that a great many of the Members have gone to 
their homes, knowing that there would be no vote to-night. I 
do not know that there is anything that can be taken up in 
place of this matter. I have no desire to carry on with any 
argument at this stage; but I ask unanimous consent that the 
rest of the article which has been in process of reading may be 
inserted in the Recorp at this particular point, and I express 
the hope of being recognized when the Senate convenes at 
10 o’clock to-morrow morning to continue my argument, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the rest of the 
article will be printed in the Recorp. 

The entire article is as follows: 


The Chair 


THE ILLEGAL EXPLOITATION OF THE TIMBER RESOURCES OF THE 
NORTHWEST 


(Rita Dielmann, July 29, 1929) 
When the vast Northwest came into the possession of the United 
States, partly by cession from Mexico (1848) and partly by treaty with 


Great Britain (1846) there was added to the public domain a timber 
supply of inestimable value. 
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Lumbermen and capitalists were eager to get the timber. They 
erected sawmills and began lumbering on a large scale. Both foreign 
and American corporations manufactured and sold or exported thousands 
of feet of lumber without any title to the land or the timber. 


1, PREEMPTION 


Public lands in the United States were still sold under what was 
known as the preemption act of September 4, 1841 (5 Stat. 453). 
Under the terms of this act actual settlers were given preference in the 
purchase of lands, and 160 acres could be bought at $1.25 an acre. 

The preemption law became a convenient tool by which land specu- 
lators were able to get title to some of the richest timberland in the 
country at a price ridiculously low. 

The Commissioner of the General Land Office and the Secretary of the 
Interior recommended the repeal of the preemption law, but Congress 
was deaf to the scandals disclosed in the annual reports of public 
officials. 

The period of greatest fraud was in the seventies and eighties, 
although abuse of law and open fraud was by no means uncommon in 
more recent times. 

The most common method of illegal entry of public lands was prac- 
ticed by irresponsible and unscrupulous witnesses, who, for a fee ranging 
from $25 to $50, procured title to land and immediately released their 
claims to lumbermen in whose service they were employed. 

Gangs of men were employed in this way by agents of corporations 
and land speculators. From 10 to 50 entries were often made at one 
time, the entryman not even knowing where the land lay to which they 
were making claim. Sailors were caught in port and farmers were 
stopped in the streets to swear to a claim. Other witnesses were paid 
to swear to the legality of the transaction. (N. C. McFarland, Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, annual report, 1883, pp. 203-210; 
William A. J. Sparks, Commissioner of the General Land Office, annual 
report, 1885, p. 66.) 

When the preemption system was established land was abundant and 
no motive existed for the assertion of false claims. It was then a 
measure of protection to actual settlers against the absorption of lands 
by private cash entry, and its effects were unquestionably beneficent. 

When the mania for land speculation and monopoly had increased 
with the acquisition of private wealth and the growth of corporate 
agencies, the inability to acquire legal title to large tracts of land ut 
nominal Government rates invited the adoption and organization: of 
methods to defeat the restrictions of the settlement laws and accom- 
plish the results of possession without settlement, which those laws 
intended to prevent. 

In 1885 the average estimate of fraudulent entries made under the 
preemption law as reported by special agents in Washington Territory 
was from 75 to 90 per cent. These estimates were founded upon actual 
examination of preemption entries that had been perfected by making 
the regulation proof and payment. They did not include initiative 
claims, made wholly for speculation and the sale of relinquishments. 

A simple declaration of intention purporting to be signed and wit- 
nessed was all that was required to put a claim on record. The filings 
were not required by regulations to be made in person; they could be 
sent through the mails, and were sent, not only from within but from 
without land districts, and even from distant States, where the parties 
were not settlers on public lands, as claimed, had never seen the land 
for which the filings were made, and had never been in the State or 
Territory in which the land lay. The speculators covered the records 
with such filings, caused “ claim shanties” to be erected by contract to 
mark the claim and serve as notice to seekers of land, and then adver- 
tised “ relinquishments for sale.” Columns of such advertisements ap- 
peared in the newspapers of the farming States and Territories. Bona 
fide settlers had to buy off the pretended claims or risk a contest. The 
poor man, seeking a home, was robbed of his hard earnings. When 
claims were sold the shanty was removed to another claim and the 
party applied for permission to file again. 

The preemption system served the speculative interest and the tim- 
ber interest, at the cost or to the exclusion of actual settlers, according 
as the purpose of its use was speculation and monopoly. (Wm. A. J. 
Sparks, Commissioner of the General Land Office, annual report, 1885, 
pp. 67-71.) 

2. THE HOMESTEAD ACTS 


The homestead act of June 2, 1882, likewise became an instrument 
of great fraud in the timber country. Settlers often alleged settlement 
prior to the date of entry and were able to make final proof before the 
five years residence prescribed by law. It was often shown on investi- 
gation that there were no evidence of settlement and no improvements 
on the land patented as homesteads. The public lands were vast, set- 
tlement rapid, and the means of investigating fraud limited by reason 
of so small a number of land agents in the field. (N. C. McFarland, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, annual report, 1883, pp. 
203-210.) 

3. COMMUTATION 

One of the greatest difficulties encountered in detecting land frauds 
was the operation of the commutation homestead act. Any person who 
bad made settlement on public lands under the preemption laws and 
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subsequently changed his filing for a homestead entry upon the same 
tract of land, was entitled to have the time required to perfect the 
title under the homestead laws computed from the date of the original 
settlement under the preemption act. (Act of March 3, 1877, 19 Stat. 
404, c. 123; act of May 27, 1878, 20 Stat. 63, c. 140.) 

A homesteader could purchase his land outright at $1.25 an acre as 
provided in the preemption law, instead of fulfilling the required five 
years’ residence under the homestead law. Commissioner McFarland 
reported that large tracts of valuable land were procured in this way 
without any pretense at complying with the law. Moneyed corpora- 
tions and wealthy speculators, he said, were able to acquire title te 
vast tracts of the public domain, the “setiler” being merely the em- 
ployee, paid so much a month to hold the claim until such time as the 
homestead entry could be commuted, Then the land was deeded to the 
party employing and paying therefor. In many cases it was ascertained 
that the deed of conveyance was executed in advan« of the completion 
of the entry. (Annual report, 1883.) 

Land speculators preferred to take advantage of the commutation 
privileges by reason of the facility offered for making double entries. 
While these were prohibited by law, they were easily obtained in the 
form of an alleged commutation. Moreover, land once entered under 
either the preemption or the homestead law and later commuted was 
less liable to be disputed by adverse claims and less liable to be brought 
to the attention of land agents or the courts. It was estimated that the 
largest per cent of fraudulent entries were in the form of commuted 
homesteads. (W. A. J. Sparks, Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, annual report, 1885, pp. 67-71.) 

Commissioner McFarland reported a further abuse of the preemption 
act in the practice of filing declaratory statements for speculative pur- 
poses with no intention of making entry. Having a claim to the land 
on record the speculator would then offer the claim for sale to any 
entryman who would purchase a relinquishment. Settlers who wished 
to enter the land in good faith felt obliged to purchase the speculator’s 
title. In many instances more was paid for a relinquishment than the 
Government price of the land. (Annual report, 1883, pp. 203-206.) 

The Secretary of the Interior, in his report of 1885, stated: 

“When the country was new, and the persons desiring to secure land 
comparatively few, it is believed that the law was complied with in most 
cases when land was entered, but as the demand for land has in- 
creased it seems as if the people are restless under the restraint 
imposed on them in securing land, and they go to work systematically 
to defeat the very purpose of the law. The homestead and preemption 
laws, designed to secure to the actual settler lands at a reasonable 
price, have become agencies by which the capitalist secures large and 
valuable areas of the public land at but little expense, 

“The parties thus securing land without a compliance with the terms 
of the law rarely bold the title thereto for any considerable time. In 
many cases, doubtless, such conveyances are made for the purpose of 
placing the title in the hands of those not connecte1 with the frauds 
practiced at the time of entry, and in other cases from a desire to 
realize the value of the land. Much embarrassment arises from the 
attempt on the part of the department to avoid such fraudulent entries. 
No difficulty is found where the parties making such entries still hold 
the title, but in case there is a transfer for a valuable consideration 
without notice of fraud, great injustice is done to the purchaser by 
disturbing the title which he had no reason to suppose was fraudulent. 
When the fraud is discovered before the issue of the patent, the depart- 
ment finds no difficulty in canceling the entry, but where such entries 
have passed to patent, resort must be had to the courts. In some cases 
fictitious names are used in the entry, and under a well-known principle 
of law no title passes by such entry and patent. On the records of the 
United States, as well as in the local office of record, there appears to 
be a good title to the patentee for the premises described in the 
patent. 

“The local records show a conveyance to some one who professes to 
be the owner; on the strength of such patent and the conveyance under 
it, for a valuable consideration, a conveyance is made to a bona fide 
purchaser who subsequently finds his title attacked by the Government. 
If it is clearly established that the grantee in the patent had no exist- 
ence, the title is held to be in the Government, and the purchaser has 
no remedy except against the vendor, who is usually impecunious, and 
not infrequently has left the country. It would appear to be right 
that after a certain time the presumption should be conclusive that the 
patent was issued in strict accordance with law, and there should be no 
inquiry into the proceedings anterior to the time of issue.” (Report of 
the Secretary of the Interior, 1885, Vol. I, p. 31, Henry M. Teller, 
Secretary.) 

In his report of 1908 the Secretary of the Interior described what he 
calls “ blackmail entries.” Speculators took advantage of delay in 
action upon pending cases to initiate frivolous contests merely to com- 
pel the entrymen to pay something for a relinquishment or withdrawal 
of the contest. When the local land office was not crowded with cases 
there was no opportunity for such “ blackmail.” (Secretary of the 
Interior, annual report, 1908, p. 10.) 
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4, TIMBER AND STONE ACT 


But the most fruitful source of land fraud in the Northwest was the 
timber and stone law. 

By the act of Congress of June 3, 1878, surveyed public lands within 
the States of California, Oregon, Nevada, and in Washington Territery 
valuable chiefly for timber, but unfit for cultivation could be sold in 
tracts not exceeding 160 acres at the minimum price of $2.50 an acre. 
(20 Stat. 89.) 

The result of the operation of the act was the transfer of the title 
of the United States to timber lands practically in bulk to a few large 
operators. The Commissioner of the General Land Office reported: 
“The requirements of the law are slight and easily evaded, and evidence 
of fraudulent proceedings rest so much within the knowledge of inter- 
ested parties that specific testimony can rarely be obtained. Thus, 
while results are observable, easily demonstrated, and of common no- 
toriety, the processes by which they are reached are difficult to trace in 
a legal proceeding.” (Report of the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, 1884, p. 8.) 

In 1883 there was an increase of 1373 in the number of entries under 
the timber and stone act, chiefly timber entries, making a total of 
202,498.48 acres patented over the previous year in California, Oregon, 
Nevada, and the Territory of \Vashington. The Commissioner of the 
General Land Office reported that the restrictions of the act were 
flagrantly violated. Much of the most valuable timberland on the 
Pacific coast was being taken up by home and foreign companies and 
capitalists through entries made by persons hired for that purpose. 
(Ibid., 1883, pp. 8-9.) 

Protest against the timber and stone act came from field agents as 
well as from the Land Office. On November 8, 1884, T. H. Cavenaugh, 
special agent for Washington Territory, wrote: 

“The character of the country lying west of the Cascade Range of 
mountains and north of the Columbia River in Washington Territory is 
that of a vast and almost impenetrable forest of fir, cedar, spruce, and 
hemlock upon the mountains, hills, and ridges, with maple, elder, balm, 
cottonwood, and vine maple in the valleys bordering upon the many 
streams which empty their waters into the ocean and sound. 

“The frauds attempted in this district are prompted solely by a de- 
sire to secure the valuable timberlands for purposes of lumbering. 

“The manner in which lands were sought to be illegally obtained, and 
are obtained, is to have persons who are qualified make such entries 
with intent to violate and evade the laws. There are timberland entries 
under the provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, and preemption and 
homestead entries, payment for timberland applications being made 
within the 90 days prescribed by the regulations of the General Land 
Office, and for the commutation of homestead and preemption entries 
immediately upon the expiration of six months from the date of entry 
and filing of declaratory statement. 

“The character of a very large percentage of the entries, fraudulent 
in appearance, is collusive; but the making and perfecting of such 
entries is so managed that it is almost impossible to secure full and 
complete evidence thereof. 

“It is my opinion that fully 50 per cent of the entries in this dis- 
trict are collusive, and therefore fraudulent at the time of their 
inception. 

“It is almost a certainty that more than one-half of the entries 
under the act of June 3, 1878, are either collusive, evasive, or fraudu- 
lent, yet it is almost impossible for an agent to secure evidence con- 
clusive of the fact. The entryman or agent may comply with the forms 
of the law and at the same time contract to sell his claim without 
leaving evidence of fraud. 

“The mode of operating to secure lands under the act of June 3, 1878, 
is for a person interested in securing timber to be appointed a notary 
public for Washington Territory, which authorizes him to act in any 
county in the Territory. He thereupon established himself in close 
proximity to the lands which it is intended to secure. All papers per- 
taining in any way to entries are made before him. The proof is made 
before and taken by him; witnesses are hired and paid by him. All 
the papers, acts, and facts concerning the entries are in his possession. 
Notaries public in this Territory are not by law required to keep a 
record of their official acts, therefore there can be no inspection to 
prove or ascertain the date of the execution and acknowledgment of 
deeds, mortgages, etc. 

“You may feel morally certain of the existence of all these facts, yet 
it is impossible to fully ascertain any one of them. The claimant hag 
been coached and only answers as instructed. 

“Under existing laws it will be nearly impossible to prevent or dis- 
cover and punish frauds upon the Government in the disposal of public 
lands. So long as good timberlands in the hands of private owners are 
worth from $7.50 per acre to $25 per acre there will be fraud and all 
sorts of schemes resorted to to secure possession of and title to this 
class of Government land. 

“A quarter section of timberland, unless very favorably located and 
easy of access, is not desirable property for individual ownership. In 
making an entry of this class of lands the entrymen seek those tracts 
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which are or will become valuable to some association of individuals or 
corporation, and can therefore be disposed of at an early day and for 
a fair price. 

“TI am convinced, from examination and investigation, that 90 per 
cent of the homestead and preemption entries made within the terri- 
tory named herein are made solely for the timber growing thereon and 
because such lands are ready sale. By making use of the preemption 
and homestead laws the entrymen save in purchase of tract the differ- 
ence between $2.50 and $1.25 per acre.” (Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, 1885, pp. 62-64.) 

Again, on November 17, 1884, the special agent of the General Land 
Office in Vancouver, Washington Territory, wrote: 

“In the Vancouver land district I should say three-fourths of the 
fraudulent entries under the timber act of June 3, 1878, are prompted 
by unscrupulous parties of wealth in order that they may obtain title 
to large tracts of valuable timberlands of Washington Territory. 
Methods made use of by such parties to secure title under this act are 
to offer a money consideration to irresponsible persons who have no 
fixed place of abode, such as loggers, mill hands, and sailors, to locate 
160 acres of the choicest timberland they can pick out, regardless of 
soil, suitability for agricultural purposes, or otherwise, in their own 
name, with the understanding or written agreement, as the case may be, 
that as soon as the necessary proof is or can be perfected before the local 
land office the entrymen will give warranty deed to said first party to 
the land. The price paid such entrymen varies from $50 to $125. Wit- 
nesses are usually found to swear to the proof of said entry for $25. 
In one instance the records of the local land office show that one party 
acted as witness in as many as 13 final proofs for timberland entires in 
seven days, and it is more than likely he never saw any of the land, 
but no proof could be found. 

“T am well satisfied that three-fourths of all timber entries in Cow- 
litz, Pacific, and Skamania Counties are of fraudulent character. I 
should think one-half of the best timberlands in Cowlitz County sus- 
ceptible of being entered under the various acts for settlement on the 
public domain are held under these fraudulent entries. 

“The next most extensive frauds in promising titles to public lands 
in my district is carried on under the preemption law. The same class 
of entrymen are made use of under this act as with timber entry. Men 
are hired to make the entry and other men are hired to be on hand and 
furnish the proof of alleged settlement, cultivation, etc., the party who 
induced them to make said entry furnishing all the money for fees of 
entering, proving up, and purchasing the land. In nearly all cases of 
this character I have examined and found little or no improvements 
had ever been attempted. In some cases no settlement had ever been 
made, not even a brush or a tree had been disturbed—the forest lay 
as unbroken as it had for the past century, although proof had been 
sworn to of alleged settlement and cultivation of the soil. 

“In conclusion, I would say that my experience for the past year in 
investigating fraudulent entries has led me to the conclusion that the 
timber act of Juue 3, 1878, should be repealed, as it has been found 
from the first to be a source of unlimited swindling, which has in a 
great measure enabled wealthy corporations and land sharks to pro- 
cure title to large bodies of valuable timberland in this territory to 
the great detriment and injury of honest, well-meaning immigrants and 
settlers of this territory. My observation is that a greater part of 
the proofs of fraudulent cases are made before irresponsible terri- 
torial officers, and not at the local land offices.” (8S. P. C. Stubbs, 
Vancouver, Washington Territory. Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, 1885, pp. 61-62.) 

In 1908 the Secretary of the Interior classified timberlands under 
section 1 of the timber and stone act. The law had been so inter- 
preted that all lands sold under its provisions were sold at $2.50 an 
acre. The Secretary ordered that timberland should be sold at not 
less than $2.50 an acre. He ordered land to be appraised and sold at 
the appraised value. (James Rudolph Garfield, Secretary. Annual Re- 
port of the Secretary of the Interior, 1908, p. 16.) 

The following table shows lands taken up under the timber and stone 
act June 3, 1878—June 30, 1908 (Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office. Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Interior, 1908, p. 107): 


Number Amount 


of entries 


Washington 
There was a marked increase in the annual number of entries under 
the timber and stone act after 1900, but since the act was extended 
to apply to all public lands of the United States valuable for timber 
and stone, the figures are not of service to a study concerned with the 
Northwest. (Ise, J., The United States Forest Policy, p. 225.) 
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Reports of the General Land Office disclose extensive frauds in Wash. 
ington Territory and Oregon in the interests of sawmill companies and 
lumbermen. One case was reported in the Olympic district in 1886, 
in which nine timberland and eight preemption entries were made by 
hired employees of the sawmill. After making application for entry 
the men left the country and final proofs were sworn to by people 
who had not lived on the land, but were acting as agents of the com- 
pany. The entries were held for cancellation, 

In the Vancouver district 7,000 acres were entered under the timber- 
land act in the interests of one individual. The claims were all fraudu- 
lent. 


In 1883, 4,200 acres of agricultural lands in the Oregon City, Oreg., 
district were entered for the benefit of the Columbia Flume & Lumber 
Co, under the timberland act. Investigation proved that the lands were 
not subject to entry under the timberland act, being valuable for agri- 
culture, and that the entries had been made fraudulently. The claim- 
ants had never seen the lands for which they were applying. 

One of the greatest frauds was discovered in the Humbolt district 
in California. It involved lumbermen, men of wealth, and prominence 
in the United States, and penetrated even to the General Land Office 
in Washington. In 1883 a special agent reported fraudulent entries in- 
volving 100,000 acres of the choicest redwood lands in the Humbolt 
district. The special agent refused a bribe of $5,000 to close the in- 
vestigation. He was suspended from duty and afterwards dismissed 
from the service at the instance of great influence from the Pacific 
coast brought to bear upon the General Land Office in Washington. In 
the fall of 1884 the agent in California presented a report recommend- 
ing 157 entries for approval which the agent a year before had shown 
were fraudulent. Patents were issued by the General Land Office for 
22,000 acres of timberland valued at $440,000. 

A special agent was sent from the General Land Office in January, 
1886, to investigate the alleged frauds. Men hired by the lumber com- 
pany used every possible means to prevent or obstruct the investigation. 
The witnesses were spirited out of the country or threatened and intim- 
idated. The agent discovered that the company entering patent for 
the land had employed expert surveyors to locate the most valuable 
timberlands and had then hired men to go up and down the street 
and offer $30 to men who would sign applications for lands. Sailors 
were caught in port and hurried into a saloon or to a notary public’s 
office and induced to sign applications and convey the lands to a mem- 
ber of the firm. There was no secrecy about the transaction. Everyone 
knew about the frauds, except the Government agents. (Report of the 
General Land Office, 1886, pp. 93-95.) 

Doctor Fernow reported that “in California and on the Pacific slope 
the bona fide settler may purchase 160 acres at $2.25 an acre, a price 
from 10 to 30 times less than the true value. It was well known that 
such purchases were made with the purpose of relinquishing the land 
as soon as possible to some large lumbering corporation, which, in fact, 
has often paid men to perjure themselves in taking up such lands. 
(B. E. Fernow, Chief Forestry Division. Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture 1887, pp. 608-609.) 

In 1909 H. H. Schwartz, chief of the Field Service of the General 
Land Office, stated that under the timber and stone act “ over 12,000,000 
acres of valuable timberlands had been sold, of which fully 10,000,000 
acres was transferred to corporate or individual land investors by the 
entrymen. These lands brought to the people or General Government 
a gross sum of $30,000,000. At the date of sale they were reasonably 
worth $240,000,000. The profit of over $200,000,000 went not to 
the needy settler engaged in subduing the wilderness, but to the wealthy 
investors. Not over a fractional part of 1 per cent of the timber pur- 
chased from the United States under this act is held, consumed, or 
even cut by the men and women who made the entries.” (S. Doc. 818, 
61st Cong., 3d sess., serial 5943.) 


5. FOREST LIEU ACT, 1897 


The forestry act of 1897 provided a means for fraud not surpassed 
by the early land laws. When reservations were set aside by the Gov- 
ernment it was found that many claims had been located within the 
reserve. By the act of 1897, holders of such lands could locate their 
claims outside the reserve. On advance information from Washington, 
worthless mountain or desert lands were entered before reservations 
were created and afterwards exchanged for valuable timber lands else- 
where. Bald peaks and glaciers were thus released to be exchanged for 
lowlands. It was disclosed that western men used political influence to 
have new reserves created for no other purpose than to take advantage 
of the forest lieu clause of the act of 1897. (Ise, J., The United States 
Forest Policy, pp. 176ff.) 

Special agents of the General Land Office disclosed a gigantic fraud 
in California. Frederick A. Hyde, John A. Benson, and others, acquired 
tracts of hundreds of thousands of acres of school lands in contraven- 
tion of the State laws and attempted to exchange their titles for titles 
to forest lands under the forest lieu act. 

The leaders in the conspiracy were men of wealth, position, and 
influence. They were able to put many obstacles in the way of an inves- 
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tigation by the land office. (Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Interior, 1904, pp. 21-22; Ise, pp. 186, 187.) 


6. ACT OF MARCH 11, 1902 


The General Land Office was at no time able to employ enough land 
agents to investigate and prove the validity of honest entries or to 
detect fraud. In fact, local land offices were so widely scattered that 
homesteaders could go to make their entries only at great inconvenience 
and expense. Congress provided a measure of relief to the settlers by 
permitting the affidavits, proofs, and oaths required of applicants 
under the homestead, preemption, and timber and stone acts to be made 
before county officers instead of the local land agents. (Act of March 
11, 1902, 32 Stat. 63, c. 182.) This added an element of relief to 
the honest settler and. greatly facilitated the entering of fraudulent 
claims by speculators. Local officers of the county and State often 
acted in collusion with speculators. (Commissioner of the General 
Land Office in the Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
1904, p. 368.) 

7. SURVEYING AND DEPOSIT SYSTEM 

The General Land Office by official regulations extended surveying far 
beyond the limit designed by the surveying laws. Contracts to» sur- 
veying were often illegal. Public lands were lavishly wasted py the 
system of surveys. A law of May 30, 1862, provided for settlers meet- 
ing a part of the expense of surveying. In 1871 a law was enacted 
permitting deposits made by settlers for survey to be accepted as par- 
tial payment for land. By the law of March 3, 1879, these deposit 
certificates were made negotiable and were to be accepted in payment 
for land subject to entry anywhere. Wealthy speculators and pow- 
erful syndicates who coveted the public lands clamored for surveys. 
The bulk of deposit surveys was made in timber and grazing lands. 
So thoroughly organized has been the entire system of procuring the 
survey and making illegal entry of lands that agents and attorneys 
engaged in this business were advised of every official proceeding and 
enabled to present entry applications for the lands at the very moment 
of the filing of the plots of survey in the local land offices. Prospectors 
employed by lumber firms and corporations reported the most vaiuable 
timber tracts in California, Oregon, Washington Territory, or else- 


where; settlers’ applications were manufactured as a basis for survey, 
entry papers, made perfect in form by competent attorneys, were filed 
in bulk, and the manipulators entered into possession of the land and 
exploited its timber, which was shipped to foreign ports or sold to our 
own citizens at the market price of timber cut from private lands, or 
the lands were retained for the advance of price which would result 


from forest monopoly. In a single case reported by special agerts in 
California it was discovered that an English firm had obtained 100,000 
acres of the choicest redwood lands in the State, worth perhaps an 
average of $100 an acre, while the cost of procuring surveys and 
fraudulent entries did not probably exceed $500 per quarter sectioa, or 
$3 an acre. (William A. J. Sparks, Commissioner of the Genera! Land 
Office, annual report, 1885, pp. 11-17.) 
8. TIMBER TRESPASS 


The demand for timber had led to depredations of timber on public 
lands by speculators and settlers and a waste far in excess cf the 
needs of the communities. An act of Congress of March 3, 1831, made 
it a criminal offense to cut or remove timber from public lands, except 
as allowed to actual settlers for domestic purposes. Deprived of any 
legal means of acquiring timber, settlers obtained what they needed by 
trespassing on the public domain. The actual loss to the Government 
far exceeded the amount of timber cut. Methods of cutting timber were 
wasteful by reason of the great risk incurred. 

The difficulty of obtaining timber induced Congress to pass a law 
permitting the removal of timber from public lands for building, min- 
ing, agricultural, and other domestic purposes from mineral lands not 
subject to entry. (Act of June 3, 1878, 20 Stat. 88, c. 150.) 

But privileges granted under this act were greatly abused. Instruc- 
tions issued to special agents by the Land Office interpreted the act as 
permitting the cutting and export of timber. (Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, annual report, 1885, p. 83.) 

The act of June 15, 1880, prescribed that when land had been tres- 
passed upon prior to 1879, should have been entered and the Govern- 
ment price paid in full, no criminal prosecution should be had or fur- 
ther maintained for the trespass, and no civil suit when the trespass 
had been unintentional, was construed to authorize the entry at private 
cash sale of lands not subject to such entry under the public land laws; 
and the provision exempting unintentional trespassers from civil suit 
was construed equally to except willful trespassers. (Ibid., pp, 82-83.) 

W. M. Stone, Acting Commissioner of the General Land Office, in his 
report of 1889 stated that it was impossible to accomplish much in 
prosecution of corporations and individuals for depredations of timber 
on public lands because of want of active cooperation by the officers of 
the Department of Justice and the conflicting opinions rendered by 
different courts on the same questions. 

The officers charged with enforcing the laws did not understand the 
meaning of the laws. 

Numerous petitions were annually received applying for permission to 
eut timber under conditions expressly forbidden in the law, and yet 
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these petitions were indorsed by the same men who were instrumental 
in passing the law. 

Moreover, opinions of former Commissioners of the General Land 
Office had been contradictory. 

Much of the fault in interpreting and administering the laws lay in 
the loose wording of the laws themselves. (Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, annual report, 1889, pp. 58-60.) 

Every land-grant railroad, in addition to its share of the land grant 
of 75,000,000 acres and the right of way, was permitted to cut timber 
for first construction adjacent to the line of the road, a privilege which 
the railroads used to cut wherever, whenever, and for whatever pur- 
pose they chose. (B. E. Fernow, Chief of the Forestry Division. An- 
nual Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 1887, p. 609.) The 
railroads generally interpreted adjacent as meaning any place in the 
United States. They took timber not only for the construction of the 
railway, which was permitted by law, but for repairs and for rebuilding 
the line when the gage was changed. (Commissioner of the General 
Land Office, annual report, 1885, p. 83. Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, 1885, p. 204.) A circular of instruction to 
the agents of the General Land Office was sent by William Walker, 
acting commissioner, under date of August 29, 1885, defining rights of 
railroads to take timber from public lands adjacent to their lines. 
That right extended only to taking timber during the process of con- 
struction and not for repairs after the railroad was opened to the public 
nor for fuel. No railroad company was entitled to cut wood for sale 
or disposal to other companies, to the public, or for exportation. Tae 
railroads were prohibited to cut timber under the act of June 5, 1878. 
(Annual Report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1885, 
pp. 314-315.) 

In Oregon, although public sentiment was opposed to trespassing, 
cases were pending in 1880 involving two million and a half feet of 
public timber and hundreds of cords of wood, all of which had been cut 
and sold for speculative purposes. (Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office, 1880, p. 176.) 

The Montana Improvement Co., a corporation with a capital of $2,000,- 
000, most of which is owned by the Northern Pacific Railroad Co., was 
formed in 1883 for the purpose of monopolizing timber traffic in Mon- 
tana and Idaho, and under a contract with the railroad company, run- 
ning for 20 years, had cut timber for great distances on both sides of 
the railroad and controlled the market price. (Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1885, p. 82.) 

In spite of the statutory prohibition of private survey on public 
lands, the Montana Improvement Co. surveyed large tracts of public 
lands along the line of the Northern Pacific Railway to give them some 
color of right to keep out settlers and to cut timber. (Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1887, p. 473.) 

They threatened to prosecute sawmill Owners who cut timber either 
from Government or railroad land, excepting such as will carry on their 
business as a subordinate of the Montana Improvement Co., while the 
company promised them indemnity from prosecution by the Govern- 
ment. Independent companies were forced to become tributaries of the 
Montana Co. or suspend operation or go into bankruptcy. 

Besides this type of competition, independent companies were charged 
$47 per carload for lumber on the Northern Pacific Railroad, while the 
rate to the Montana Improvement Co. was $23 per carload. (Secretary 
Lamar to Commissioner Sparks, July 25, 1885. Annual Report of the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, 1885, p. 312.) 

With more effective organization of the Forest Service the wholesale 
trespassing on public lands was checked. A law of 1905 authorized 
officers of the United States to arrest trespassers without legal process. 
Until that law went into effect officers had sometimes been forced to 
make long journeys to get warrants for arrest. (Ise, p. 162.) 

9. CONCLUSION 


In a report of the Bureau of Corporations on the Lumber Industry, 
February 13, 1911, it was stated that “40 years ago at least three- 
fourths of the timber was publicly owned. Now about four-fifths of it is 
privately owned. The great bulk of it passed from Government to 
private hands through (a) enormous railroad, canal, and wagon-road 
grants by the Federal Government; (b) direct Government sales in un- 
limited quantities at $1.25 an acre; (c) certain public land laws, great 
tracts being assembled in spite of the requirement of small holdings. 
Such laws were wholly inappropriate to forest regions, but, though 
vigorously condemned in several public reports, they are still largely in 
force. In theory they were intended to distribute the public lands in 
small tracts as homes for freeholders. In fact they actually furthered 
timber concentration in vast holdings. The 1,802 largest holders of 
timber now own 88,579,000 acres of land as compared with a vastly 
wider distribution of public lands in nonagricultural sections. 

“Large amounts of Douglas fir in western Washington and Oregon, 
which the Government gave away, or sold at $2.50 an acre, now range 
from $100 to $200 per acre. The great redwood belt in California was 
alienated On similar terms and some of it is now worth hundreds of 
dollars an acre.” (S. Doc. 818, 61st Cong., 3d sess., Serial 5943.) 

There was greater concentration of ownership in the Pacific North- 
west than in any of the other timber regions of the United States. 
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Thirty-eight holders control 50 per cent of all the timber in that 
region. (S. Doc. 818, 61st Cong., 3d sess. Serial 5943.) 

The turning of the tide toward a more honest forest policy comes at 
about the opening of the century. Acknowledgment of the importance 
of protecting the forests of the United States is to be seen in the in- 
creased appropriations for the special agents of the Land Office and 
for the creation of a Forest Service. 

The blame for the illegal exploitation of the timber resources of the 
United States must be shared by Congress, in its failure to revise land 
laws which were the haven of corrupt and speculative interests, by 
State officials who were reluctant to deal harshly with wealthy and 
vested interests, with local officials who winked at the illegal manipula- 
tions of speculators. The General Land Office itself can not escape 
bearing some of the responsibility of corruption. But the illegal prac- 
tices in relation to timber and timber lands were typical of frontier 
conditions and the Northwest did not witness greater corruption in 
that respect than other parts of the country, unless it be that the value 
of its timber renders them so much more to be regretted. (For an esti- 
mate of the responsibility for corruption in land and timber frauds see 
Ise, the United States Forest Policy, and Jenks Cameron, the Develop- 
ment of Governmental Forest Control in the United States, p. 116 and 
passim.) We have the opinion of a competent lumberman on the 
effect of our public land laws upon the lumber industry. J. E. Defe- 
baugh says: 

“Lumbermen have been the chief sufferers from the flaws in the 
public-land policy in general. A homestead of 160 acres was too small 
an economic unit for the erection of a sawmill to supply more than 
local needs of settlers. Lumbermen could not buy timberland nor 
timber directly from the public domain. Early land laws were enacted 
with a view to meeting economic conditions in the Eastern States and 
were in many ways unsuited to the timber regions of the Northwest.” 
(J. E. Defebaugh, History of the Lumber Industry of America. 2 vols. 
Chicago, 1906-7, Vol, I, pp. 392-393.) 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understand that an executive 
session is desired to-night. The Senator from Maine [Mr. 
HALe] asked me if there could not be one, and I told him that 
as far as I was concerned there could be. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 


I present for the Recorp resolutions 
adopted by the Michigan Potato Growers’ Exchange. This is 


one of the leading cooperatives in the State of Michigan. While 
it is emphatically asking for an agricultural tariff bill, never- 
theless the thing I want to emphasize is the specific recommenda- 
tion made in behalf of the maintenance of the flexible provisions, 
as they have been stricken from the bill. 

I ask that these resolutions be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


Meeting of the board of directors of the Michigan Potato Growers’ 
Exchange, held at its offices in the city of Cadillac, Mich., on the 15th 
day of October, 1929, the entire board being present, whereupon 
Director O. S. Wood moved the adoption of the following resolution : 

“ Whereas the special session of Congress now in sesSion, called for 
the particular purpose of enacting tariff legislation, to the end that agri- 
culture be placed on an equality with other industries; and 

“ Whereas it is evident that such special session of Congress has thus 
far failed to carry out the purposes for which it was called: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That this exchange request our representatives in such 
Congress to exercise their influence and utmost efforts to limit the action 
of the Congress now in special session to the purposes for which such 
Congress was called, and unless the tariff readjustments are confined to 
agricultural products that no change whatever be made in present tariff 
schedules; that in case no tariff legislation favorable to agriculture can 
be had from the Congress now in special session for such purposes that 
the existing flexible clause empowering the President to increase the 
tariff after investigation remain in full force and effect; be it further 

“Resolved, That the general manager of this exchange forward a copy 
of this resolution to each and every Member of Congress from this 
State.” 

Said resolution having been duly supported was carried unanimously. 

O. E. Haw ey, Secretary. 
REIMBURSEMENT TO HON. WILLIAM B. WILSON 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. DENEEN. I ask unanimous consent, out of order, to 
report back favorably, from the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, without amendment, 
Senate Resolution 155; and I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 155) submitted by 
Mr. SHorTRIDGE on the 9th instant; and, there being no objec- 
tion, it was considered by the Senate and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized 
and directed to pay out of the appropriation for expenses of inquiries 
and investigations, contingent fund of the Senate, for the fiscal year 
1928, $2,503.93 to Hon William B, Wilson for reimbursement for ex- 
penses incurred in the collection of ballots and documents ordered by the 
Senate Committee on Privileges and Elections in the counties of Dela- 
ware, Schuylkill, Luzerne, and Lackawanna, State of Pennsylvania, for 
use in the investigation of his contest against Hon. WILLIAM S. VARE 
for a seat in the United States Senate from said State. 


ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURE IN THE VARE-WILSON CONTEST 


Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me further? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. DENEEN. 1 ask unanimous consent, out of order, to re- 
port back favorably, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, without amendment, 
Senate Resolution 156; and I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read Senate Resolution 156, submitted by 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE on the 9th instant; and, there being no objec- 
tion, it was considered by the Senate and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Privileges and Elections, authorized 
by resolution of December 17, 1927, to hear and determine the pending 
contest between WILLIAM 8S. VARBP and William B. Wilson, involving the 
right to membership in the United States Senate as a Senator from the 
State of Pennsylvania, is hereby authorized to expend from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate $12,000 in addition to the amounts heretofore 
authorized for said purpose. 


SPECULATIVE TRANSACTIONS IN COTTON 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? I desire to ask the Senator from [Illinois a 
question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I was not in the Chamber when the Senator 
from Illinois laid his first report before the Senate. Did the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate act favorably on my resolution, Senate Resolution 152? 

Mr. DENEEN. The committee adjourned until half after 9 
day after to-morrow, when it expects to act upon the resolution, 

Mr. HEFLIN. Day after to-morrow? 

Mr. DENEEN. Thursday. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, on to-morrow I shall move to 
proceed with this resolution, if I have to change it somewhat, 
and to discharge the committee from its further consideration, 

This is a very important matter. I want the opposition to the 
resolution to come out in the open, and I intend to see that they 
do come out in the open. They are not going to defeat a resolu- 
tion to investigate the cotton exchanges, and a conspiracy to 
defeat the efforts of the Farm Board to increase the price of 
cotton. It looks as though the speculators are doing that. 
They are trying to defeat and kill the very purpose for which 
the farm relief bill was passed. Cotton is now selling below 
the cost of production; and I am simply asking that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry be permitted to make in- 
quiry and to report its findings to the Senate. I hope no 
Senator will oppose favorable action on the resolution, so that 
we can begin this investigation and find out what the truth is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is rather strange that this resolution was 
not reported this afternoon. I appeared before the committee, 
and I left the committee feeling that it would be reported. I 
should like to know who it is that is delaying action on this 
matter. 

The Senator states that the committee will meet again day 
after to-morrow. The resolution is a simple one, merely calling 
for an inquiry. Certainly the people in the cotton-growing 
States are entitled to know the truth about this matter, and if 
there is nothing wrong they ought not to oppose an investiga- 
tion. Let us get at the truth, and report to the Senate. 

I am going to consume a good deal of time on this matter 
if it is not acted on. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not intend to do it to-night, 
does he? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have yielded to the Senator, and I hope he 
will not do it to-night. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I hoped the Senator from Illinois would 
change his mind about that meeting, and have a meeting in the 
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morning, and have action on my resolution. Frequently these 
resolutions are passed around, and Members sign them and send 
them in; but it does look as though we are having difficulty in 
going after these big speculators who are robbing the cotton 
farmers daily of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DENEEN. This resolution, if I recall correctly, was sub- 
mitted day before yesterday. The committee met to-day at the 
request of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HeFrt1n]. We heard 
his statement, and I understand that other Senators wish to be 
heard; and we could not arrange for a meeting at the con- 
venience of all until day after to-morrow at half after 9, 
when the committee will convene and hear other statements, 
and act thereafter. The committee deemed it advisable to hear 
all sides before it acted, rather than to hear one side and make 
a report on partial statements. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business in open executive session. 

The motion was agreed to. 

THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, has a report been made from the 
Committee on the Judiciary of judges for Pennsylvania? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The reports were submitted this 
afternoon as in open executive session. 

Mr. REED. I have consulted with the Senator from Ne 
braska [Mr. Norris], the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wats3H], 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BiLarne], all of whom, I 
believe, are interested in opposition to the nomination of Albert 
L. Watson to be district judge in Pennsylvania, and I find that 
it will be convenient to each of them that we have an executive 
session on Friday afternoon. I hope at that time that the 
nomination of Judge Watson may be brought up in open execu- 
tive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The calendar is in order. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomination of Charles C. Hart 
to be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
Persia. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The legislative clerk announced “sundry nominations for ap- 
pointments in the Foreign Service.” 


Mr. REED. I ask that the nominations for the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service be confirmed en bloc. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed en bloc, and the President will be notified. 
POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk announced the “nominations of sundry 
postmasters.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I do not see the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WALSH] on the floor. A few days ago he 
asked that the nomination of Albert C. Gruwell to be postmaster 
at Dillon, Mont., be passed over. I ask that it may again go over 
and that the remaining names on the calendar of postmasters 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
of Albert C, Gruwell to be postmaster at Dillon, Mont., will be 
passed over, and the other nominations will be confirmed en 
bloc, and the President will be notified. 

NAVY 


The legislative clerk announced “sundry nominations for 
promotions in the Navy.” 

Mr. HALE, I ask unanimous consent that the nominations be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed en bloc, and the President will be notified, 


BEPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads I report several nominations for the 
calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They will be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

REPORT OF JUDICIAL NOMINATION 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary I report a nomination. I do not see the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Copetanp] in the Chamber, but I understand 
there is no objection to it. However, it should go to the 
Calendar. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 


POSTMASTER AT DILLON, MONT. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I notice that the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WatsH] has now come into the Chamber. 
I will say to him that in his absence I asked that the nomination 
of Albert C. Gruwell to be postmaster at Dillon, Mont., go over. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has asked that certain judiciary nominations be 
taken up on Friday, and it will be convenient to me at that 
time to take up the nomination for postmaster at Dillon. 

RECESS 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, as in legislative session, I move 
that the Senate take a recess, the recess being under the pre- 
vious order, until to-morrow at 10 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o’clock and 
50 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 


recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, November 13, 1929, at 10 
o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate November 12 
(legislative day of October 30), 1929 
ENvoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Charles C. Hart, to Persia. 


SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
Landreth M. Harrison. Lawrence Higgins. 
Harry E. Carlson. H. Eric Trammell. 
Hugh 8. Fullerton. S. Walter Washington. 
Sidney BE. O'Donoghue. Henry Carter. 


ConsuL GENERAL 
Leland B. Morris. 


VicE CONSULS OF CAREER 


Alan N. Steyne. 
Charles A. Hutchinson. 
William F. Cavenaugh. 
William S. Farrell. 
Montgomery H. Colladay. 
Robert Janz. 

Lucius J. Knowles. 
Thomas A. Hickok. 
Edmund J. Dorsz. 
William K. Ailshie. 
William W. Adams. 


Bernard Gufler. 
Andrew W. Edson. 
George Bliss Lane. 
Paul J. Gray. 
James W. Riddleberger. 
Leo P. Hogan. 
Richard 8. Huestis. 
Ralph J. Blake. 
William E. Scotten. 
Edward Page, jr. 
Claude B. Chiperfield. 
Frederic C. Fornes, jr. 
ForeigN SERVICE OFFICERS 
CLASS 5 
Henry Carter. 
UNCLASSIFIED 


Alan N. Steyne. 
Charles A. Hutchinson. 
William F. Cavenaugh. 
William S. Farrell. 
Montgomery H. Colladay. 
Robert Janz. 

Lucius J. Knowles. 
Thomas A. Hickok. 
Edmund J. Dorsz. 
William K. Ailshie. 
William W. Adams, 


Bernard Gufler. 
Andrew W. Edson. 
George Bliss Lane, 
Paul J. Gray. 
James W. Riddleberger. 
Leo P. Hogan. 
Richard 8S. Huestis. 
Ralph J. Blake. 
William BE. Scotten. 
Edward Page, jr. 
Claude B. Chiperfield. 
Frederic C. Fornes, jr. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
Thomas C. Hart to be rear admiral. 
Allen R. McCann to be lieutenant commander. 
Seabury Cook to be lieutenant commander. 
Charles W. Weitzel to be lieutenant commander. 
Charles A. Havard to be lieutenant. 
Harry Keeler, jr., to be lieutenant. 
Richard K. Gaines to be lieutenant (junior grade). 
Charles W. O. Bunker to be medical director. 


PosTMASTERS 
FLORIDA 
Franklin C. Mangum, Carbur. 
John E. Brecht, Fort Myers. 
GEORGIA 
Janice M. Royster, Nahunta. 
George B. McIntyre, Ailey. 
Edward R. Johnson, Augusta. 
Robert B. Bryan, Wrightsville. 
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Elizabeth B. Wetmore, Eola. 

Carl H. Holtz, Hollywood. 

Mille Flickinger, Lanark. 

William J. Ohlhaber, Schiller Park. 


IOWA 


Ellsworth Fry, Dunkerton. 
Abner Reynolds, Ellsworth. 
Wayland R. Christiansen, Northwood. 


KENTUCKY 
Charles E. Balee, Trenton, 
MISSISSIPPI 
William A. Bell, Morton. 
NEW JERSEY 


William L. Scheuerman, Basking Ridge. 
George Martin, Stoneharbor. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
William S. Levan, Esterly. 

WASHINGTON 
M. Berta Start, Winslow. 





SENATE 
Wepnespay, November 13, 1929 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 30, 1929) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their hames: 


Ashurst Fletcher Kendrick Sheppard 
Barkley Frazier Keyes Shortridge 
Bingham Gillett La Follette Simmons 
Black Glass McKellar Smoot 
Blaine Glenn McMaster Steiwer 
Blease Goft McNary Stephens 
Borah Goldsborough Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
Bratton Gould Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Greene Norbeck Townsend 
Brookhart Hale Norris Trammell 
Broussard Harris Nye Tydings 
Capper Harrison Overman Vandenberg 
Connally Hatfield Patterson Wagner 
Copeland Hawes Phipps Walcott 
Couzens Hayden Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Hebert Pittman Walsh, Mont, 
Dale Heflin Ransdell Waterman 
Deneen Howell Reed Wheeler 

Dill Johnson Robinson, Ind. 

Edge Jones Sackett 

Fess Kean Schall 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastings] is unavoid- 
ably absent. I ask that this announcement may stand for the 
day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] is necessarily detained on busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

Mr. SCHALL, I wish the Recorp to show that my colleague 
[Mr. SurestTeaD] is absent, ill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented petitions numerously signed 
by sundry citizens of the State of California, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War 
veterans and their widows, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of the State of Maryland, praying for the passage of the 
so-called Smoot bill, being the bill (S. 1468) to amend the food 
and drugs act of June 30, 1906, by extending its provisions to 
tobacco and tobacco products, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. JOHNSON presented petitions signed by approximately 
850 citizens, loggers and lumbermen, in the State of California, 
praying for the imposition of adequate tariff duties upon the 
importation of shingles, logs, and lumber into the United 
States, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McNARY presented petitions signed by approximately 
2,500 citizens, loggers, and lumbermen, in the State of Oregon, 
praying for the imposition of adequate tariff duties upon the 
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importation of shingles, logs, and lumber into the United States, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. JONES. I present petitions estimated to be signed by 
over 11,000 persons interested in the matter of a tariff on logs, 
shingles, and lumber. I ask that the body of one of the petitions 
be printed in the Recorp, and that all the petitions lie on the 
table. 

There being no objection, the petitions were ordered to lie on 
the table, and the body of one of the petitions, without the sig- 
natures, was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Legislature of the State of Washington has heretofore 
petitioned the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United 
States, earnestly requesting that a duty be placed upon the importation 
of logs, shingles, and lumber into the United States, sufficient to cover 
differences in cost of production in the United States and in foreign 
countries and permit American shingle and lumber manufacturers to 
pay fair compensatory wages to their workmen, give them full-time 
employment, and perpetuate the American logging, lumber, and shingle 
industry and its incident and dependent operations ; and 

Whereas representatives of the logging, shingle, and lumber industry 
of the State of Washington have appeared before the honorable Finance 
Committee of the United States Senate showing that since the re- 
moval of the tariff on the importation of shingles and lumber into the 
United States the logging, shingle, and lumber industry in the States 
of Washington and Oregon have suffered extreme and heavy losses; and 
further showing that other labor, manufacturing, and incidental opera- 
tions and business receive a direct benefit from said industries of more 
than $100,000,000 annually; and 

Whereas we, the undersigned, representing labor, home owners, and 
taxpayers, condemn the present tariff act as unjustly discriminating 
against American production of logs, shingles, and lumber in favor of 
foreign production of such products, and forces approximately 100,000 
American workmen and their families into direct competition with 
oriental labor; and 

Whereas it is necessary that a revision be made in tariff schedules to 
the end that American labor and this industry may maintain a proper 
standard of living and secure steady employment; and 

Whereas the Republican and Democratic Parties have both pledged to 
maintain a high standard of wages for American labor: Now, therefore, 

We, the undersigned, most seriously urge and petition that your com- 
mittee support such a revision of tariff schedules as will enable the log- 
ging, shingle, and lumber industry to successfully compete with foreign 
producers and maintain higher wage scales than in foreign lands, and 
stabilize and strengthen what are known as American standards of living. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARY COMMITTER 


Mr. FESS, from the Committee on the Library, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1784) appropriating money for improve- 
ments upon the Government-owned land at Wakefield, West- 
moreland County, Va., the birthplace of George Washington, 
reported it without amendment. 

REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office nomi- 
nations, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 


REPORT OF MILITARY NOMINATIONS 


Mr. REED, as in open executive session, from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, reported sundry Army nominations, which 
were ordered to be placed on the Executive Calendar, 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2091) authorizing appropriations for payment by 
Federal Government of its part of cost of improvements adjoin- 
ing Federal building sites; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 2092) granting a pension to Betsey Arnold Jaquith 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. FESS submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


THE VICE PRESIDENT’S ARMISTICE DAY ADDRESS 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I take great pleasure in asking 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp the very in- 
spiring, outstanding, and eloquent speech of the Hon, Charles 
Curtis, our honored Vice President, delivered in Chicago on 
Armistice Day under the auspices of the brotherhood of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. 


— 
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In the course of his remarks, Vice President Curtis brought 
vividly to the attention of the Nation the necessity for prepared- 
ness as well as the cost of unpreparedness. He showed most 
vividly and impressively that preparedness and national defense 
are essentially requisite if we are to protect the great resources 
of our country and continue its wonderful prosperity. 

In a word, Mr. President, Vice President Curtis sounded the 
message always resident in the heart of the Nation, that we not 
only need an Army and Navy adequate for national defense but 
sufficient to guarantee and make effective our patriotic determi- 
nation never again to engage in a war of aggression. Ever to 
be prepared only as a last and inevitable resort to defend our 
homes and country and perpetuate its divinely inspired institu- 
tions is the maxim of this wonderful address, 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Vice President Curtis spoke as follows: 

We are gathered here at the invitation of a great, noble, and useful 
fraternal group; a long-established and valued national organization 
having millions of members throughout the land; fellow countrymen 
who hail from the East and West, North and South; from town and 
country; from all walks and stations of life; citizens whose aims and 
purposes are well summed up in a name which is a household word 
among us—Elks—members of the Brotherhood of the Protective Order 
of Elks. It is an honor to be part of this gathering in this wonderful 
city of Chicago; to be invited to address the Elks. 

The purpose of our meeting is to commemorate a great and glorious 
day in the history of mankind; that day 11 short years ago which 
marked the end of a madness such as no man living or dead ever be- 
fore had participated in or beheld; that day which witnessed the end 
of scenes of indescribable horror, of frightful cruelties, and barbarities 
practiced by man against man, by nation against nation; that day 
which was then and is now truly a day of gladness and rejoicing on 
earth, and for which as each year of peace throughout the world con- 
tinues we have still more reason to feel glad and joyful. 

November 11, 1918, is known and celebrated on earth as Armistice 
Day. No other name for it is conceivable. On that day, in the year 
1918, tongues babbled joyfully, hysterically, tearfully, wildly; there 
was much incoherent talk in many languages on both hemispheres of 
this earthly globe of ours; in every continent; in nearly every country, 
State, city, town, village, hamlet, and field and forest; on land and sea, 
and above and below each. And all the incoherent words summed up 
were—this is Armistice Day! 

In truth, November 11 is not merely a date on the calendar. It is 
a name, a symbol, a brilliant beacon lighting a point in the history of 
mankind which we may well be proud of, though as to the acts and deeds 
which led up to it we would undo them if we could; would erase them 
from fae memory of the present were that possible; would keep from 
tue knowledge of the future were there any means of doing so. Since 
we can not shield the world’s folly from the eyes of future generations, 
Wwe can reveal to them the unparalleled example of unselfish devotion 
to ideals; of unswerving adherence to the principles of humanity, of 
freedom, liberty, and justice which our own country gave to the world 
in the memorable struggle. 

We all know of the loyalty of the Elks during the great World War; 
of how in every section of the country they helped the needy families 
of those who had gone off to the war; of their liberality in the purchase 
of bonds to raise the money necessary to carry on the greatest of all 
wars. 

Here to-day, on this soldiers’ field, we recall the great rejoicing this 
day 11 years ago. The people of the civilized world were happy at the 
news of the signing of the armistice. They are still happy and thank- 
ful for the cessation of war and hope that peace may continue forever. 

Our people have a right to remember and to celebrate this day because 
of the part our country took in the war; the invaluable help it gave to 
make this day possible. We were able to and did raise, equip, and main- 
tain a powerful army and navy. We placed more than 2,000,000 men 
in Europe and had millions more in reserve ready to go “ over there.” 
This was done at a most critical period of the conflict, at a time when 
our man power was desperately needed, when the soldiers of France had 
their backs to the wall and all the Allies were sorely pressed. 

Our people never doubted the result because they knew the make-up 
of our Army and they had great confidence in its able leader, Gen. John 
J. Pershing. 

To-day, and as in the wars of the past, we all acknowledge the great 
obligation our Nation owes to those who served it on sea and land, 
those who did so much to help bring about the final and lasting victory. 
I recall the grand review in Washington of the Grand Armies of the 
Republic. A banner on the Treasury Building greets the sight of the 
victorious Union soldiers of the Civil War as they march down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue in impressive, heart-stirring array. That banner blazons 
forth the national feeling as it always has been and always will be: 
“There is one debt our Nation owes which it can never pay; that is the 
debt it owes to its soldiers and sailors.” That was the feeling in 1865, 
11 years ago, and to-day for the men who rendered such valuable service. 


Money is needed to redeem the bonds issued during the war, to meet 
the expenses of the Veterans’ Bureau now being incurred in taking care 
of the disabled and their dependents, and to aid those who were depend- 
ent upon the brave men, and women, too, who gave their lives in the 
great struggle. This money can, should, and will be raised and applied 
to these needs that we may, in part at least, repay our obligations. The 
debt to those who lost their lives in our own country and on foreign 
soil; to those who are now suffering from wounds and disease as a 
result of the war, and to their dependents, can not be paid in dollars, 
Our people will always remember their brave deeds, their great suffer- 
ings and sacrifices. 

While the place of highest honor goes to those men and women who 
wore the uniform of our country, there wag and is a great apprecia- 
tion for those of our citizens who furnished money, produced food, 
clothing, materials, and supplies necessary in the struggle. They did 
their part in the great conflict which meant so much to civilization and 
Christianity. 

The speed with which was raised the money needed to carry on 
the war and to lend to our Allies was a great surprise to the financiers 
of the world. The ease with which our Great War debt has been re 
duced from twenty-six and one-half billion dollars to fifteen and one- 
half billion dollars in 11 years speaks volumes for our people, and is 
equally amazing to the financiers. 

The political situation during the World War closely paralleled 
that existing in the Civil War. History repeated itself. When Presi- 
dent Lincoln took his oath of office there were strong men from the 
North in the Congress who did not belong to his political party. Out 
here in Illinois, his own State, there were two particularly powerful 
men who had opposed him; the little giant, Stephen A. Douglas, and 
the fearless John A. Logan. 

When the war came, however, the President found Stephen A. 
Douglas one of his strongest supporters in the Senate, ever ready to do 
his part to help win the war. Gen. John A. Logan, believing he could 
do more at the front, left his seat in the House of Representatives, 
returned to his home, and helped secure volunteers. General Logan 
was a wonderful man and it is fitting that as a result of his work, he 
became known as the greatest volunteer general the world had ever 
known, 

The loyal men in Congress forgot party lines. On matters pertain- 
ing to the war there were no party lines drawn. In the Congress in 
1917 and 1918 the members of one of the greatest political parties, the 
one to which the President did not belong, drew no party lines. They 
did everything they could to help win the war. On matters pertain- 
ing to war the members of the Republican Party, as well as the 
Democratic Party, stood by the Government. They upheld the hand 
of President Wilson in all legislation necessary to carry the war to a 
final victory. The President, as Commander in Chief of our Army and 
Navy, had the full support of the loyal men and women of the 
country, both in and out of Congress. 

When he needed war legislation it was only necessary for him to 
call for it and those of the minority in the Government joined the 
members of his party in the Congress in quick and full response. To- 
day if trouble came our President would find the same universal loyal 
support, for it can be said truthfully that in this country no political 
party has a monopoly on patriotism. : 

When I read of soldiers I wonder if many of us realize the fact that 
in all countries, and at all times, there live and die in obscurity, re- 
mote from the scenes of battle, yet doing their full share for the good 
of their country, a number of men and women equally as heroic, whose 
deeds remain unsung. I think, too, of the unknown dead soldiers. 
Their names and deeds may not be known here below, but every one 
is written into the great book above in large letters of gold; each man 
and each deed has left an indelible impression in the hearts of our 
people. These soldiers and citizens, known and unknown, have not 
died in vain. Their record justifies full faith and confidence in the 
wisdom of the American people and in the still more glorious future of 
the Nation; as long as we have a “ Government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people,” we are in no danger. 

Much of the cost of the last war was caused by the fact that we 
were unprepared for it, and this was the second such occasion in 20 
years. I hope the lesson taught by unpreparedness may not be forgot- 
ten. With our wonderful prosperity and great resources our country 
should always be prepared for national defense. Such a course will 
save many lives, millions of dollars, and untold suffering; it will 
greatly lessen the possibility of war. 

In this country we do not believe in a large standing Army, nor do 
we believe in having an over-large Navy, but our people do want both 
Army and Navy to be ample for national defense. 

The people of the United States are, and always have been, peace- 
loving and law-abiding as a whole. They are industrious, generous, 
and not quarrelsome as a nation. They concern themselves with their 
own affairs and do not meddle in the affairs of other nations. They 
are sympathetic with the woes and distress of the people of the world. 
They ask nothing more than to be permitted to work out their own 
destiny without interference, and they freely conceed this same right 
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to others. They are proud of their country and their form of govern- 
ment. They have a strong national consciousness because of which, 
despite their innate peaceful aims and desires they will not submit to 
insult, abuse, or ill treatment by any other nation. Our country has 
never engaged in nor will it ever engage in a war of aggression, and 
it will engage in a war of defense only as a last and inevitable resort. 

During the first three years of the World War we were neutral. We 
hoped and prayed that we might be permitted to remain so, but it was 
decreed we should be drawn into the conflict. International law was 
violated; fundamental rights of mankind were denied. The false doc- 
trine of “ might is right” was openly proclaimed against us; men, 
women, and children of our citizenry were sent to the bottom of the 
sea without warning. War was never forced upon a more unwilling 
combatant. 

We entered the macistrom early in 1917 in self-defense against an 
aggressive, militant country ruled by its war lords who had complete 
domination over a naturally peace-loving people, a people who, thanks 
to Almighty God, we are now friendly with and desirous of helping 
wherever possible. We could keep out no longer and retain our national 
fonor. We remained in the war until the end; until that for which we 
strove was accomplished. Now that it is over we want no more war. 

We would like to see the time come when nations will settle their 
disputes by other methods than war. As a Government and as a people 
we are doing and will continue to do everything reasonably possible to 
bring this about, but we have no desire to and will not be drawn 
into other countries’ political quarrels or into entangling alliances with 
other nations, 

Before the World War our Nation was a great world power. Now it 
is stronger and more powerful than ever before. It is in a position 
to and is using all its power and influence to prevent future wars. 
For this reason they have observed with the utmost satisfaction that 
the Kellogg pact renouncing war has been adhered to by so many nations. 
We hope the time has come when great Christian nations of the world 
will by proper agreements change the cruel custom sanctioned through 
the ages of engaging in war. Let them rather hold conferences and agree 
to settle their differences by arbitration, by reason not force. 

The people were pleased to note that China and Russia, both signers 
of the Kellogg pact, have refrained from going to war, thereby acknowl- 
edging the agreement as binding and not merely a “scrap of paper.” 

The month of October, 1929, will long be remembered by the people 
of Washington, for they had the pleasure of secing two peace-loving 
men One was Sergeant York, of Tennessee, who, notwithstanding his 
conscientious objections to war and his desire for peace, yet answered 
his country’s call and became one of the outstanding heroes of the 
World War. The other visitor was that able statesman and great leader, 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain, Mr. MacDonald, who came to see 
our President, Herbert Hoover, on a mission of peace and friendship. 
Our people are praying their efforts may result in a fair, just, and satis- 
factory agreement among the leading nations of the world. Both the 
President and Mr. MacDonald put all their cards on the table and we 
hope their efforts may be rewarded. 

How glad we are that in none of the wars in which our Nation has 
engaged were we the aggressor; in none did our soldiers fight for terri- 
torial aggrandizement. 

When the war of 1861 to 1865 was over the Union had been saved; 
the Constitution upheld; and the principles on which our Republic is 
founded were vindicated and sustained. When the war of 1898 ended, 
Cuba was free and the Maine had not been lost in vain, When the 
World War ended, the false doctrine that “might is right” had been 
exposed in all its iniquity and it has fallen into utter disrepute to-day. 

I believe that some day there will be lasting peace, for it is written 
“And he shall judge many people, and rebuke strong nations afar off, 
and they shall beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks. Nation shall not lift up a sword against nation; neither 
shall they learn war any more.” Why is not the lesson of the Great 
War sufficient to cause that promise to be fulfilled at this time? 

Now that so many nations have signed a pact to abrogate war, our 
minds are naturally occupied on the problem of world peace. We readily 
recall the various movements which we hope and pray will help bring 
it about as lasting—the Locarno treaty, the Kellogg pact, the Wash- 
ington conference of 1921, the evacuation of the Rhineland, the visit 
of Premier MacDonald, and the calling of a conference to be held in or 
near London in 1930. These steps all point toward permanent world 
peace. That it may come is the passionate and lasting desire of the 
pecple of the civilized world. 

The war and its end will never be forgotten by those who served in 
it, nor by those who had near and dear ones in it who did not return. 
I shall not attempt to describe the horrors of that war, which was the 
greatest and most cruel ever fought. The soldiers and sailors had to 
contend against inventions which never before had been employed by 
man against man, such as poison gas, tanks, deadly airplanes and air 
bombs, and the death and destruction-dealing submarines. 

The ending of the war meant that the roar of the cannon which had 
been beard for so many years was to be hushed; the danger from shell 
shock had passed; poisoned gas was no more to be feared, and the 
submarine was only to be used for experimental purposes, 
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Yes, as I stated in my opening, this is Armistice Day; and it is truly 
an occasion for celebration, for it is the day upon which the greatest 
of all wars ended, one which will never be forgotten by the peace- 
loving people of the world. 


THE POWER TRUST IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I send to the desk an article en- 
titled “ The Power Trust in the Public Schools,” written by the 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] and appearing in 
the current issue of The Nation, which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


{From The Nation, September 18, 1929] 
THe Power Trust IN THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS 
By Grorcn W. Norris 


The difference between barbarism and civilization is education, 
Tyrants can not permanently rule an educated people. Ignorance is the 
mother of superstition and superstition ig the domain of despots. Intel- 
ligence is the foundation of democratic government. 

In America we have the public-school system. It is essential to the 
perpetuity of our institutions. If our public schools are perverted and 
defiled, our governmental institutions are weakened and will eventually 
be destroyed. A new crop of rulers must take control every generation 
and a government which would prosper and a people who would retain 
and increase their happiness must prepare the oncoming generations for 
new governmental responsibilities which are continually falling upon 
their shoulders. 

We are living in the dawn of an electric age. Nature has not only 
supplied us with electricity, this necessity of human happiness, but she 
has likewise furnished the means by which it can be made. Every drop 
of flowing water, coming from the snows, the springs, and the rain, as 
it travels its downward course, possesses the power of converting, out 
of nothing as it were, this wonderful element of modern civilization. 
This is a property which belongs to all of us, a source of human happi- 
ness. It has become a necessity of modern life. ‘Therefore it should 
never become the subject of private profiteering. Its utilization in the 
homes of America and in the factories of commerce, for practical 
purposes, depends to a very great extent upon the elimination of private 
profit from its generation and distribution. Like water, it should be 
supplied to our people at actual cost. 

For several years a contest has been going on between those who 
believe this work should be done as a governmental function and those 
who believe that the right to use our public streams for this purpose 
should be turned over to private corporations for private profit. It 
was supposed for some time that this was a fair and open contest 
between the believers in two separate and distinct doctrines of govern- 
ment. If this were true, then the contest would be just. Intelligent, 
educated people would decide the question the same as they would 
decide any other governmental question, after full debate and fair 
consideration. 

In the course of the debate in the Senate on the Muscle Shoals ques- 
tion, it was frequently alleged that there was a Power Trust in this 
country ; that it was nation-wide in its control. Indeed, it was charged 
that this trust reached out into foreign countries, and was, in fact, inter- 
national in its operations. These charges were scoffed at. They were 
ridiculed. The men making them were denounced as enemies to human 
progress. . ° 

As a result of this discussion, the Federal Trade Commission was 
directed to make an investigation. And what has been the result? It 
has been ascertained that there exists in this country a combination, 
the most powerful that has ever been put together by human ingenuity. 
These power magnate have divided the country into districts and put a 
ruler of their own in each district. These managers are assisted by 
assistant managers, by division superintendents, and by almost an un- 
limited number of specialists, lawyers, and hired men and women in all 
walks of life. It has been shown that millions of dollars have been 
spent to keep this machinery in operation. It has been shown that 
$400,000 was raised by this trust to control the action of the Federal 
Congress. In the main, this particular attempt was to defeat the Muscle 
Shoals bill, the Boulder Dam bill, and the Senate resolution directing 
an investigation of the subject. Untold sums have been spent to control 
the press, usually by methods which were indirect, but unfair and dis- 
graceful, nevertheless. Armies of emissaries secretly representing this 
trust have gone into every community. They have undertaken to con- 
trol ‘sgislatures, public-service commissions, members of the National 
Congress, public cducators, school boards, municipal authorities, com- 
mercial clubs, secret societies, women’s clubs, Boy Scout organizations. 
They have not forgotten the preacher in the pulpit: They have sent 
lecturers, ostensibly traveling upon the business of State universities, 
to lecture to farmers’ clubs and social organizations. They have sent 
women into the field to speak at women’s teas and various similar or- 
ganizations. They have organized committees of inspection to examine 
the textbooks used in the public schools. They have issued thousands 


of pamphlets to be used in the classroom, They have entered the uni- 
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wersities of the country an@ subsidized professors and leaders in educa- 
tional lines. 

The trust has done all this secretly. No one would have any right 
to object and no one would object if these private corporations would 
advocate openly their viewpoint and their method of supplying electricity 
‘to the people. No one would find fault if this discussion and these 
{nfluences were operating in public. But these emissaries were not 
known by the people who heard them or the people to be influenced 
by them to be in the pay of this monopoly. The propaganda which was 
fed to the press was, in the main, published as editorial or news matter 
and the readers had no knowledge that this material was supplied from 
some central headquarters of the trust. In order to conceal their activi- 
ties from public view it was necessary that they sail under false colors. 
We ought to ask at this point where they secured the money with which 
to carry on this warfare. Where did they get the funds which they used 
so lavishly to fool the people? It must be remembered that the Power 
Trust has only one source of revenue, and that is the money contributed 
by the people who buy their product. They were using our money to 
deceive us and our children. 

The evidence before the Federal Trade Commission discloses the send- 
ing of a catechism into the public schools of some of our States. In 
this catechism are questions and answers which it was intended the 
children should memorize. The answer to one of these questions reads 
as follows: 

“In every case in which a community has attempted to operate a 
public-service utility which is subject to great change and development 
it has been found that the costs of the service are higher than when the 
service is furnished by a private corporation.” 

This statement is not only misleading put it is absolutely false. It 
undertakes to put into the minds of our children a falsehood, and it 
does this under the guise of education. 

Another answer to one of the questions in this catechism stated in 
effect that statistics have proved that the cost of living in cities operat- 
ing their own utilities is much higher than where the service is 
intrusted to private enterprise. 

It is shown in this same catechism that the power magnates were 
trying to prevent criticism of their own activities. They were trying 
to instill in the minds of the children the idea that such criticism 
was unpatriotic and should never be indulged in by good citizens. For 
example: 

“Q. What is the effect of adverse eriticism upon utility service — 
A. When people in any community criticize adversely public utilities in 
their city they are advertising their own city to outsiders as a poor place 
in which to live and are thereby retarding its growth.” 

Down in Alabama a college professor was hired by the power com- 
panies to carry on their work. He traveled over the State, talking to 
church gatherings, farmers’ organizations, Rotary clubs, Kiwanis clubs, 
ete., and somewhere in every speech he made he had carefully tucked 
away misleading statements praising the private power interests and 
condemning municipally owned electric-light plants. He was intro- 
duced as a director of extension of the university, a man interested in 
the industrial development of the State, but it now develops from the 
investigation that he was paid regularly by the Power Trust over $600 
a month. 

One of the representatives of the trust, in writing to a trust repre- 
sentative in a different State, after describing how he had succeeded 
in outlining the public-utility courses in two universities, wound up by 
saying: 

“We laid the groundwork circumspectly and with great care, so that 
the actual suggestion that such courses be started came from the fac- 
ulties of the institutions themselves. The rest was routine.” 

The evidence shows that in some States the trust was successful in 
bringing about a complete revision of the textbooks of the public schools 
of the State. The methods pursued depended upon the condition that 
had to be overcome. In one State where the power companies were 
undertaking to have the textbooks of the schools edited so as to give 
their viewpoint to the student one of the letters on the subject contained 
the following language : 

“ Of course, all of the business must needs be transacted with exceed- 
ing tact and diplomacy. Local conditions and prejudices will have to 
be taken into aecount when the educators are approached. Also it may 
be well to note what appropriation the school superintendent may have 
at his disposal for the purchase of textbooks. It may well be that 
avenues of proper aSsistance in a small way will present themselves. 
It may be well worth a utility’s while to help in that regard. Such aid, 
unfortunately, is subject to misinterpretation and would therefore have 
to be rendered in a manner well safeguarded from suspicion.” 

I am not undertaking to give a complete résumé of the evidence. To 
do that would fill volumes. I am only trying to give a few illustrations 
of what is going on in free America. All of it has been done in the 
name of private ownership of public utilities. Has not the time come 
when those who love our publie schools, who want to guard them with 
honesty and to preserve them in purity, should raise their voices in con- 
demnation of this unrighteous and unpatriotic attempt to utilize the 
public-school system to contrel public sentiment for private gain? 
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REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
a number of newspaper editorials which I hold in my hand be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Sun of October 29, 1929] 
WHERE RESPONSIBILITY IS 


The administration tariff program is close to collapse. Senator REEp, 
of Pennsylvania, thinks it actually has collapsed. As one of the prin- 
cipal backers of the program, he is in a good position to know. Further- 
more, his opinion is supported by many competent observers who have 
been watching the Senate tariff fight from the side lines. 

No ex cathedra utterance is needed, however, to support the proposi- 
tion that the administration tariff program is in very sorry shape. A 
glance at the calendar proves that. There is not much more than a 
month Ieft for the special session of Congress. There are still 14 
tariff schedules to be debated and voted upon by the Senate. One— 
chemicals—is nearly disposed of. It has taken over a week already. 
While it is one of the most important, it lends itself to debate far less 
than many others for the simple reason that it is so full of mysteries. 

Of the schedules still remaining to be disposed of there are many to 
produce far more extended debate than the chemical schedule. The one 
bearing on metals and metal manufactures, reflecting Mr. Eyanson’s 
handiwork at many points, could legitimately occupy the Senate for 
another month. But if the Senate is to complete the bill at the special 
session it must devote only a couple of days to each schedule. This 
would be reckless speed in view of the great tariff departures involved, 
and there is no reason to believe that the Democratic-Insurgent Repub- 
lican coalition will allow the Senate to indulge in it. 

If the bill goes over into the regular session, it will tie things up 
generally and become a burden upon the G. O. P., which there is slight 
reason to believe the administration would be willing to shoulder, par- 
ticularly since each day of delay would bring its unsavory tariff pro- 
gram nearer to the congressional elections. Consequently, it takes no 
political genius to see that the Smoot-Hawley tariff bill is in a very bad 
way. 

There is apt, however, to be less understanding of the reasons why 
it has come to this pass. To find them it is necessary to leave the 
Capitol and walk up Pennsylvania Avenue to the White House. There 
by studying the course followed by Herbert Hoover since the tariff bill 
was launched can be found the reasons for the present plight of the 
tariff bill. 

When President Hoover called the special session of Congress he 
advanced the idea that the primary purpose was to provide farm relief. 
Dubious as it was, is, and will be for some time to come, he advanced 
the proposition that one road to farm relief is increased tariffs for 
agricultural products. Then what did he do? He stepped aside, let 
the Grundys and the Eyansons run amuck and convert what he had led 
the public to suppose was a farm relief tariff bill into a field day for 
already fabulously rich industrial interests. Without a peep he let the 
Hlouse pass a measure packed with indefensible increases in industrial 
tariffs. 

In the Senate the bill has struck a snag. A combination of Demo- 
crats and Republican insurgents is attacking it and lowering some of the 
rates. To date this coalition has engaged in no obstructive tactics. 
The only obstruction in the Senate is recognition of the fact that the 
bill is offensive to common decency and like any malodorous object in- 
vites attention. The snag the bill has hit was placed there by Herbert 
Hoover when he lacked either the courage or foresight to check the 
House of Representatives in an industrial tariff-boosting orgy, as he 
could readily have done, and later failed to check his party in the Senate. 





{From the Louisville Courier-Journal of November 4, 1929] 
ONE ON THE PRESIDENT 


The Courier-Journal pronounced “ amusing” the President’s argument 
in his recent address to the Senate for the retention of his power to 
legislate under the flexible-tariff provision. It has struck several Mem- 
bers of the Senate in the same way. Here is the argument as presented 
by Mr. Hoover: 

“The President has declined to interfere or to express any opinion 
on the details of the rates or any compromise thereof, as it is obvious 
that, if for no other reason, he could not pretend to have the neces- 
sary information in respect to many thousands of different commodities 
which such determination requires, but he pointed out that the wide 
differences of opinion and the length of the discussions in the Senate 
were themselves ample demonstrations of the desirability of a real 
flexible clause in order that injustice in rates could be promptly cor- 
rected by scientific and impartial investigation and put in action without 
such delays as the present discussions give proof.” 

That was in an appeal to the Senate to burry up and pass the tariff 
bill before the expiration of the extra session. It seems to have been 
based on an assumption that the Senators would not require anything 
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like the time to inform themselves on the “many thousands of different 
commodities’ that would be required by the President, even with the 
‘help of a Tariff Commission. 

But recalling the history of the Tariff Commission, what is there in 
it to indicate that it would enable the President to change duties with 
expedition? Senator Boran drove this point home when he said: “As 
slow as we are, we are making progress faster than they did under the 
flexible provision. To my own knowledge it took the Tariff Commission 
three years to consider one item, to wit, onions.” 

en 


[From the Baltimore Sun of November 8, 1929] 
EFFICIENCY THREATENED 


Although it is doubtless a relief to most of us to learn that the failure 
of the White House to invite Senator Hiram JOHNSON to a dinner along 
with the rest of the Foreign Relations Committee was an error aud not 
the result of rancor in the Executive soul, the true friend of good gov- 
ernment must be alarmed at the indication of a lamentable want of 


efficiency in the White House staff. Here is Mr. Hoover, with three 
secretaries to Mr. Coolidge’s two and Woodrow Wilson's one, and yet 
the simple matter of inviting Hiram JoHNsoN to dine was negiected 


long enough to give the California Senator the idea that he had been 
intentionally snubbed. 

One of the blessings which the country understood it was to receive 
when it elected Mr. Hoover was efficiency. He was credited with having 
reduced the number of stove-lid sizes and circumscribed the varicty of 
wicker baskets. Doubtless because of his reputation for efficiency the 
appropriations for the White House have been advanced from $458,460 
in 1928 to $497,996 in 1929 (including the purchase of Mount Weather, 
the American Chequers), and to $533,120 for 1930 (including the Metro- 
politan police). Are we to conclude that a White House staff, three 
secretaries, and the Metropolitan police have been so poorly organized 
that there was no one designated to remember Senator Hiram JOHNSON’S 
telephone number? Does the efficiency which applies to stove lids and 
baskets fail when it applies to Senators? 

Heaven forbid that this accidental error, which has already been the 
cause of Johnsonian “ informal observations’ now being magnified along 
the grapevine gossip services in Washington, should preface any perma- 
nent departure from efficiency in the Executive Mansion. “ Inadvert- 
ence’ is no word to come from Mr. Hoover. Far better would it be 
had Mr. Hoover actually snubbed Hiram than that the smoothly work- 
ing White House machine should have developed so acute a hot box. 
To whom shall the American people turn when not merely one secre- 
tary, but three secretaries, forget as one man to invite the one Senator 
whose “ observations” would be most “ informal” ? 





{from the New York World of November 8, 1929] 
THE END OF A HONEYMOON 


When Mr. Grundy first took the witness stand 10 days ago he promptly 
seized his chance to utter the time-worn Republican gibe about the panic 
of 1893 and the depression of 1913 that followed the advent of Demo- 
cratic Presidents with Democratic tariff ideas. It was a fatuous gibe. 
The troubles of 1893 were well started before Cleveland was elected, and 
had international causes, including the London failure of the Barings. 
There have been panics and depressions under Republican Presidents, as 
1873 and 1907 testify. Now the fatuity of such talk is underlined by 
the unprecedented stock market collapse which follows hard upon the 
inauguration of Mr. Hoover and the greatest Republican victory in his- 
tory. If Mr. Smith instead of Mr. Hoover. sat in the White House, all 
the loose-tongued and loose-ideaed Grundies would be hailing the crash 
as an inevitable result of Democratic misrule. For years to come they 
would have cited it as evidence that there is only one party fit to govern. 
Instead, it is a Republican administration which must take the shock, 
and it is refreshing to think that a thousand Republican voices will ex- 
plain—quite correctly—that such things happen no matter what the 
party or the President. 

The crash is no catastrophe, but it may well mark a decided turning 
point. In all likelihood it ends the 6-year honeymoon of the Republican 
Party with the lusher kind of prosperity, the astonishingly unrestrained 
trend of expansion and the exaggerated popular belief in speculation and 
easy wealth. The essential foundation of prosperity is not impaired. 
But we may hope that the speculative froth has been blown off the busi- 
ness of the country and that the industrial regions will be more inclined 
to look at realities and exchange their exuberance for soberness. The 
new atmosphere in both business and politics may be a little bleaker, but 
a great deal more tonic. If the speculative froth was unhealthy in itself, 
it was still more unhealthy in some of the things it concealed. In this 
it was wholly unlike the froth from 1901 to 1907, which in the end proved 
more disastrous to business, but which did not hide the defects and 
needs of national life anywhere near so completely. 

The boasted “ Coolidge market,” the much-extolled “Mellon pros- 
perity,” went along with the Coolidge passivity and the Mellon accept- 
ance of the present order as the best possible order. When we come to 
analyze the reasons for the remarkable acquiescence and inertia of the 
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last half dozen years in all the relations of people and government, a 
leading place must be given to the unprecedented luxury surplus which 
half the American people enjoyed. This half of the people controlled 
nearly all of the press, most of the other agencies of public opinion, and 
the principal avenues to the Government. Between the depression of 
1921-22 and the present time there stretched a road of steady upward 
grade. 

As production, stocks, and paper profits rose month after month, the 
idea grew that the helm only needed to be held steady. If anyone sug- 
gested that under the surface not everything was well, that there were 
maladjustments that time was not making any better, and that here and 
there a timely reform might save nine, the answer came with asperity. 
We should leave well enough alone. When we had something that was 
so rightly better than well enough it would be a crime to touch it. 

The fact is, of course, that beneath this gilded surface a great deal 
was not well enough. There were and are a multitude of sore spots in 
our national life, some of them extending over broad States. We boast 
of our national wealth and our profits of billions, including the fictitious 
billions that the October hurricane blew away. But this wealth is so 
unequally distributed that millions of people in even these lush years 
have been verging toward misery. We need only look at the mill 
workers in North Carolina; to look at the farm States with their hun- 
dreds of thousands of foreclosed mortgages. These areas are not articu- 
late, and when they do raise their voice the indignant Mr. Grundy steps 
forward to demand that they be deprived of it. Some of the methods 
by which wealth is accumulated are not at all reassuring. The Mellon 
superprosperity did not so much conceal the fact that there are plenty 
of monopoly and privilege as implant the idea that monopoly and 
privilege are somehow all right. The fight to bring big corporations 
under proper control and to put the private exploitation of public 
wealth—that is, of natural resources—on a proper basis still bas to 
be won. The idea that such a fight should even be made—that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission should investigate public utilities, for example— 
aroused indignation in many people under the spell of superprosperity. 
The bad organization and worse management which afflict masses of 
industrial workers are patent. We need but recall what happened to 
hundreds of thousands of soft-coal workers, with the administration 
looking indifferently on. Yet superprosperity somehow hypnotized multi- 
tudes into believing that our industrial organization is a marvel of 
perfection. 

Now the long honeymoon is over. The time has ceased when a gov- 
ernment can win popularity merely by sitting pretty. A more strenuous 
and eventful period doubtless lies ahead, and we may be glad of it. 





[From the Baltimore Sun] 
WHAT EVERYBODY KNOWS 


Perusal of the testimony being given before the Senate subcommittee 
assigned to investigate the activities of lobbyists confirms what most 
people have long known to be the truth about the manner in which 
tariffs are made and administered. It did not require the testimony of 
William Burgess, the pottery lobbyist who was one of Mr. Harding's 
appointees to the Tariff Commission, to convince anybody that repre- 
sentatives of the protected manufacturers swarm in Washington like 
gnats, and even attempt to interfere with the operation of the commis- 
sion itself. Everybody knows these things. The principal usefulness 
of the present inquiry is to refresh the memory and point new resolution 
to effect a remedy. 

When the Tariff Commission was created as a fact-finding body it 
was headed by Prof. F. W. Taussig, of Harvard, and contained men 
like William Kent and David J. Lewis, and later Thomas Walker Page. 
That was in the Wilson administration. Its tone was scientific and 
disinterested. As soon as the power to raise and lower schedules was 
given to President Harding, however, the situation changed. At the 
very moment when the Tariff Commission, which had been given authority 
to advise the President on proposed changes, most needed scientific and 
disinterested men, its membership began to include men who had been 
frank and open lobbyists for the interests demanding protection. Men 
like Thomas O. Marvin, of Boston, of the Home Market Club, and 
William Burgess, of the china manufacturers, are hardly capable of 
the impartial and disinterested mind, when it comes to the protective 
tariff. 

With this evolution away from rea] investigation and toward practical 
politics in the Tariff Commission itself, it is not remarkable that we 
should find among the subordinates in the commission a disposition to 
regard as well-nigh treasonable all research which does not result in 
recommendation for a boost in a tariff schedule. A man like Frederick 
L. Koch, who had the courage to follow his investigation to a con- 
clusion, even if the conclusion was against the wishes of the manu- 
facturers, seems to be regarded as a remarkable species from a strange 
planet. The only rational explanation for such a man plausible to 
former Commissioner Burgess was that he represented either the 
importer or the foreign producer. So befogged with special pleading has 
tariff making become that a man who reaches conclusions dictated by 
independent research ig past all understanding. 
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If the long-known facts now being rehearsed before the Senate sub- 
committee do not make plain the dangers of continuing the flexible 
clause in the tariff law, very little can be done about it. Why a man 
of President Hoover’s intelligence wants to preserve a system that 
is pie for the Burgesses, always rampant in Washington, is something 
for the researchers in experimental psychology to work out for them- 
selves, 


{From the New York Times of November 3, 1929] 
THE CHAOTIC SENATE 


President Hoover’s statement in regard to the condition of deadlock 
and despair in the United States Senate may or may not have the effect 
which he desires. At least it has had the effect of forcibly directing 
the attention of the country to a state of affairs almost without prece- 
dent. It is not simply that the Executive and the Senate are at odds. 
They often have been before. The reputation and popularity of more 
than one President have been heightened by Senate opposition. This 
was true of Mr. Coolidge. It may prove true of Mr. Hoover. But at 
present his administration is hampered by the public knowledge that 
the nominal majority of his party in the Senate has vanished, and that 
opponents of his policy are in control. This is the anomalous and 
unfortunate situation which has really been obvious for several weeks, 
but to which President Hoover’s own appeal to a do-nothing Senate for 
action has given a vivid characterization which must impress eyen the 
most unobservant. 

It is no sudden or chance political development. Such an effect 
defective comes by cause. There is more in it than a personal or even 
a party animus. It is a breach due to violently conflicting interests. 
It is a split, less between politicans than between sections of the coun- 
try. It is an antagonism between West and East, and whenever the 
twain meet in the Senate there is bound to be friction and animosity. 
The beginnings of the trouble, the first signs of an incurable division in 
the Republican Party, date far back. Then came the war, partly to 
mask them. They began to show themselves again under President 
Harding and still more threateningly under President Coolidge. In last 
year’s presidential campaign something like a truce was declared be- 
tween the warring factions, but as soon as the election was over, strife 
broke out again and became more and more acute and embittered, until 
it reached such a stage that Republican leaders in the Senate threw up 
their hands and went to Mr. Hoover to tell him that it is impossible to 
restore harmony, 

Even if some kind of temporary compromise is patched up, the 
mischief has been done. To the whole Nation has been strikingly 
demonstrated the fact that a sword has been thrust into the vitals of 
the Republican Party, that its discipline has been broken down, that 
it can no longer be counted upon to act as a unit on any highly con- 
troversial national question. Recrimination has openly set in. It is 
not so much an affair of individuals—for in that an accommodation 
could be found—as of regions and powerful local movements. Thus 
we have the extraordinary spectacle of a Republican Senator, high in 
favor with the President, constituting himself a spokesman for the East 
and bluntly telling the Western States that they can not hope for 
better treatment in Washington unless they recall their present Senators 
and send others of a larger caliber. When no less a man than Senator 
REED, of Pennsylvania, adopts this tone and seems unaware how insult- 
ing it will appear to the West, we get a fair measure of the lengths 
to which this Republican controversy has gone, carrying with it the 
extreme doubt whether anybody will be able to bring order out of the 
Senate chaos. . 

Whatever else may be said of the special session of Congress, it has 
been undeniably unfortunate if not disastrous for the Republican Party, 
and most embarrassing to President Hoover. If it had not been called, 
there might have been time and opportunity for the administration to 
compose some of the difficulties, or at any rate to work out for itself 
so strong a position politically that it would have had more influence 
with the Senate. If Mr. Hoover had not, as a campaign move last year, 
promised an extra session of Congress, it is almost certain that he 
would not have had to face the Senate until December. Surely he could 
not have wished to see his party in the Senate so early broken into dis- 
cordant fragments. But by his own binding promise he was compelled 
to risk the explosion which has come. The result confirms the view 
expressed by the Times last year when Mr. Hoover yielded to Senator 
Boraw and announced that he would call a special session of the new 
Congress, to the effect that it was most unwise for him to preclude 
himself from studying the facts as they would exist after March 4 and 
making up his mind then what would be the best course to pursue. In 
the light of what has happened, it is safe to say that if the President 
had not tied his own hands in advance he would not have precipitated 
the impotent wranglings of the Senate which have evidently disgusted 
him along with most other Americans, 





[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette of November 7, 1929] 
THE ELECTIONS 


It rarely happens that an election result is entirely devoid of con- 
solation to the losers. The opposition to Tammany in New York can 


turn from Walker’s smashing majority to an Increased vote for the 
Socialist candidate, Thomas, and to the large vote received by the Re- 
publican congressional candidate—a negro—in the twenty-first New 
York district. Their popular mayor of Louisville was reelected by an 
increased vote—quite a consolation for the Democratic sweep that 
carried the legislature with a decided majority. 

Interest was centered on Virginia, which voted for Hoover last year 
owing to Democratic disaffection for which Bishop Cannon got the credit 
or blame, depending upon who is doing the talking. This election was 
to decide whether Virginia is permanently anti-Democratic or that the 
vote last year was one of those temporary changes to be likened to the 
votes of California and Kansas for Wilson in 1916. The result proves 
that the latter is the fact. There was a complete fusion of the Re- 
publicans and all the Cannon Democrats; and, evidently, there were 
few of the latter; that is, few who took seriously his effort to mate 
prohibition and religion national issues. As a ship properly built and 
balanced, withstands a heavy sea, so Virginia, convinced that the 
machinations of Cannon had in view more the destruction of the Dem- 
ocratic Party than the triumph of any moral issue, settled back to an 
even keel, none the worse but all the better for the aberration of 1928. 
All over the country the Democrats have held their own and have an- 
swered the query whether or not the result in 1928 gave it a knock- 
out or just a jolt as a warning. Meanwhile, performance, as compared 
with promise, had some effect upon the voters of both parties. The 
patent effects of the union of “ secret government” and a section of the 
Republican Party—more apparent in the atmosphere of what was dove 
and what is than in the airplane picture and the radio announce- 
ments—has been potential in the returns. Those who dread the mar- 
riage of the Federal Reserve Board with the Wall Street market realized 
that the country needs the Democratic Party much more now than it did 
in 1928. 

The warnings of Al Smith a year ago, that the prosperity of the 
country had been quarantined in a few banking centers, notably, New 
York, have had demonstrations within the last year. The Republican 
Party in Congress has shown weakness, and all the signs of lack of 
cohesion and a national purpose. It has debated and investigated 
things which can not possibly be so material to the country’s welfare 
as its financial structure. While this financial structure has been the 
football of gambling that exceeded the Mississippi bubble, Congress 
has contented itself with investigating and debating inconsequential 
things. The result was seen in the collapse of Wall Street. The 
people back home did not relish the making of a Wall Street gambling 
den the hub of the country’s financial and industrial structure. Even 
though Congress failed to have any sense of proportion, the people 
did. There was not enough involved in the few elections held last 
Tuesday to bring out a clear repudiation of the congressional ineffici- 
ency, but there was enough, in spots, to show that if the administra- 
tion and Congress do not get down to solid facts and to the proper 
assessment of the things worth while, there will be a revolution in 
1930, to be followed by a clean out in 1932. Congress may have failed 
to debate, and the President may refuse to consider, the things that 
are depressing the values of real estate in the hands of the people, 
all over the country, but the people will vote, whenever they can get 
a chance to do so, that there is something in the United States of 
America besides Wall Street. 


—_— 


(From the Farmer and Breeder for October 15, 1929] 
THE FLEXIBLE TARIFF AND ITS MEANING 


There exists here in the Northwest, as elsewhere, an amazing mis- 
understanding if not downright ignorance as to the actual operations of 
the Tariff Commission and the handling of the flexible provisions of the 
tariff law of 1922. The commission has a history of some seven years, 
and it is now a fairly open history, thanks to the United States Senate. 
And that history is not a pleasing one by any means. The commission 
has been the football of politics every minute of its existence, and the 


_insidious influence of tariff lobbyists working secretly behind closed doors 


has been the modus operandi from the beginning. 

The prevalent idea that the Tariff Commission acts promptly and 
alertly to correct tariff inequalities and that it is a safeguard in time of 
emergencies is, in the face of the facts, positively ridiculous. Let us 
review a few of the “swift adjustments” of tariff rates made by the 
commission and the President, particularly upon farm products of the 
Northwest. 

First, in the case of butter. The then Senator of Minnesota, Magnus 
Johnson, introduced a resolution in the Senate, which was passed early 
in 1924, asking an investigation of the dairy industry and its need of 
higher tariff rates. The Tariff Commission was ordered to begin its in- 
vestigation of the butter situation on July 14, 1924. It reported its 
findings on February 25, 1926, and on March 6, 1926, the President 
issued the proclamation increasing the tariff from 8 to 12 cents per 
pound. A period of 20 months elapsed before final action was taken. 

In the case of milk and cream, the investigation was pending in the 
commission for nearly three years—34 months, to be exact. In the mat- 
ter of casein it required 35 months, or just 30 days less than 3 years, for 
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the commission to ascertain that increased duties were not justified on 
casein. In the matter of Swiss cheese the commission again required 
nearly three years to bring in a report. If these are examples of “ swift 
adjustment” of tariff rates, the word “swift” is exceedingly elastic. 

In two outstanding instances the commission acted with commendable 
promptness. These were in the cases of wheat and wheat products 
and bobwhite quail. Only four months were required to adjust tariff 
schedules on these products, 

When we of the open West give serious thought to the whole matter 
of the Tariff Commission and the flexible provision of the tariff laws 
we will without question agree with the conclusion Herbert Hoover 
reached in his speech at Boston in October, 1928. This is what Mr. 
Hoover said: 

“The Tariff Commission is a most valuable arm of the Government. 
It can be strengthened and made more useful in several ways. But 
the American people will never consent to delegating authority over 
the tariff to any commission, whether nonpartisan or bipartisan. Our 
people have the right to express themselves at the ballot upon so vital 
a question as this. There is only one commission to which delegation 
of that authority can be made, That is the great commission of their 
own choosing—the Congress of the United States and the President. 
It is the only commission which can be held responsible to the 
electorate.” 

If we of the West consent to the delegation of taxing power to the 
President and a commission, we are, in this writer’s opinion, taking a 
fatal step. I join heartily with Senator BoraH when he says: 

“TIT am unwilling to leave the West and the great agricultural in- 
terests to the control or direction or decision or judgment of a Tariff 
Commission; that is to say, a Tariff Commission whose judgment 
finally crystallizes into rates, Are we western Senators to be asked 
under these circumstances to say that we are willing to surrender our 
equality of power, to have it turned over to a commission in which we 
will have practically no representation at all?” 

It is time for the West to do some sound thinking about its future 
political power. The mere fact that we have been tardily granted some 
justified tariff increases should not blind us to the serious underlying 
features that confront us in the flexible-tariff provisions. We do not 
want to place ourselves in the position logically of a man who would 
condone burglary if a burglar would give him some of the loot. 


{From the Baltimore Sun of November 1, 1929] 
MR. HOOVER’S STATEMENT 


It impossible to describe President Hoover’s statement on the 
tariff yesterday as other than so many paragraphs of nonsense. 

If Mr. Hoover sought to use the White House sounding board to 
make a partisan argument to the country that the Democrats and in- 
surgents who have opposed the Smoot-Hawley bill have improperly 
delayed consideration and action, he trifled with the intelligence of 
the country. The bill has not been improperly delayed, and every- 
body, including the President, knows this to be true. Mr. Hoover 
speaks of the bill having been in the hands of the Senate since June. But 
he well knows that it was late in August before the Finance Committee, 
controlled by his party and his followers, presented the measure to the 
Senate. It has been open to discussion on the floor for approximately 
two months—little enough time for such a sweeping revision as has 
been attempted, little enough time in comparison with other tariff 
debates in the Senate. 

If Mr. Hoover was not using the White House sounding board in a 
merely partisan attempt to score on the Democrats, if he was actually 
making an effort to bring about the passage of the Smoot-Hawley bill 
by the Senate within two weeks, his statement was equally non- 
sensical. The President’s prestige with the country is very great. 
But it is not great enough to crowd through this bill in a fortnight. 
So far as the Senate is concerned, the Democrats and insurgents who 
have halted the grab that came from the House and from the majority 
of the Finance Committee are still in control. So far as the public is 
concerned, one may quote Mr. Mark Sullivan, who certainly is not an 
enemy of the Hoover administration. Writing only yesterday in the 
stanchly Republican New York Herald Tribune of the public’s atti- 
tude, Mr. Sullivan said: “ These reports say the bill is damned equally 
by those who understand it, or think they do, and by those who do 
not.” 

There is no trouble in understanding that Mr. Hoover is disturbed 
by the developments in the Senate’s debate on the tariff bill. He called 
Congress into special session to enact legislation for the relief of the 
farmer. This legislation was to take two forms. One was the measure 
setting up a great revolving fund to be loaned to cooperatives. The 
other was to be a revision upward in the tariff rates on agricultural 
commodities—a dubious undertaking, but one the farmers wanted and 
one Mr. Hoover had pledged. Mr. Hoover is in very grave danger of 
failing to redeem his tariff pledge to the farmers, and of having the 
issue run into the congressional campaign, which will open within a 
few months. In addition, he is within a hair’s breadth of one of the 
most embarrassing upsets in the Senate any of the Presidents has 
known. The feeble Mr. Coolidge knew nothing in the first year of his 
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term like the threatened debacle in the Senate. It is being compared 
with Woodrow Wilson’s defeat. But that occurred at the end of Mr. 
Wilson’s second term and when he was physically flat on his back, a 
stricken man. 

The solid grounds for Mr. Hoover’s perturbation may well be con- 
ceded. But when he seeks relief, he should turn not to a partisan 
maneuver against the Democrats. He should look squarely at his own 
responsibility. He said, in outlining tariff legislation to this session of 
Congress, that revision of rates applying to industries should be limited 
to those which are suffering “ slackening of activity” and “ insurmount- 
able competition.” And it is known, it has been demonstrated over and 
over again, that the Smoot-Hawley bill gives additional tariff subsidies 
to concerns that have been breaking all records in profits. Mr. Hoover 
is in trouble because he has stood by in silence while his party flouted 
his own professed principles. He could intervene in a congressional 
debate in behalf of the flexible tariff, but not for honest industrial rates. 
He could intervene in a congressional debate against the farmers’ 
debenture, but not for honest industrial rates. 

Mr. Hoover, in his statement yesterday, offered as an excuse for his 
silence that he could not be expected to pass on rates for thousands of 
commodities. That also is nonsensical. It is the kind of thing a man 
Says when he does not wish to act. In the first place, Mr. Hoover has 
at his elbow the machinery by which he could obtain information on all 
rates as fast as the Senate. In the second place, Mr. Hoover can form 
judgment upon industrial rates as well to-day as he could if and when a 
completed tariff bill were presented to him, Is the country to believe 
that, in the event Mr. Hoover's party could have its way in Congress, 
he would sign any tariff bill submitted to him simply because he felt 
that he could not pass on thousands of rates? Is that—a man with his 
hands down—what the country has to expect from the great business 
executive voted into the White House last year? 

There is a suggestion in this strange statement of yesterday that Mr. 
Hoover may really believe that amazing course would be proper. He 
talks of the impossibility of his passing on the rates. He talks of the 
difficulty the Senate has had with rates, as shown in the protracted 
debate. Then he talks of the beauty of the flexible tariff plan—that gor- 
geous system which, as Mr. Hoover's friend, Alfred P. Dennis, of the 
Tariff Commission, has explained, does flex, but only upward. Assuming 
this part of the Hoover statement to have any real meaning, the only 
conclusion from it must be that any sort of a tariff bill may be passed 
by Congress and any sort of a tariff bill may be signed by the President, 
provided only that the President may subsequently revise the rates at 
will. And if that means anything, it means that Congress shall go 
through the constitutional motions of representing the people in the 
levying of taxes, but that actual power to tax shall rest in one man— 
Herbert Hoover. 

It is not necessary to argue the vice of any such surrender of con- 
stitutional power by Congress. But if it were necessary, one could turn 
to the speech of Mr. Hoover in the 1928 campaign, in which he sono- 
rously declared that the American people will never delegate power over 
the tariff system to any commission save (to use his own words) the 
great commission of their own choosing, the Congress of the United 
States. 


NEED OF FARM RELIEF 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter from Mr. C. O. Trammell, a prominent farmer of 
Durand, Ga., relative to the need of farm relief and making 
suggestions to that end worthy of note. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

DURAND, GA., November 4, 1929. 
Hon. Witti1AM J. Harris, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D, C. 

Dwar SENATOR: Since writing you last week I have been asked by 
numbers of people to appeal to you to have the farmers’ seed loan 
placed in a revolving fund or fixed so that the farmer can at least use 
it another year. 

The farmers at large could not have done anything without it this 
year, but I think all of them are paying it back and have a litde to 
spare; but if they put this little on previous debts, they will have 
nothing to go on another year unless they can reborrow this Government 
money. The banks are not loaning anything to the farmer unless he 
has rock-bound security, nor yet to the merchant so that the merchant 
is not able to finance the farmer, either. 

We regard this loan, with its cheap interest, one of the greatest pieces 
of legislation that was ever enacted for the farmer. I myself was one 
of the beneficiaries of this loan, and if it had not been for it I should 
not have been able to move a peg, and I know that many other farmers 
were in the same boat. We are paying back this loan, as I said, and 
are able to meet some of our previous obligations; but with no credit 
to be obtained elsewhere we will have very little, if anything, to go on 
next year. 

The reasons why I make this appeal: 
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In the first place, it protects the farmer from any interference of any 
other creditor who might want to oppress him. 

In the second place, he is so delighted with the Government's move 
to assist him that it appears to me that he will repay at any cost. 

In the third place, the farmer, and especially the cotton farmer, is the 
very bedrock of this Government, and if the Government owes anybody 
or any set of people anything at all it owes it to him. 

In the fourth place, there are no communists, no anarchists, no Bol- 
sheviks, and no other enemies of the Government among the farming 
class of people. 

One more word in behalf of cotton—it is the foundation of more 
science and civilization, progress, and commerce in the last hundred 
years than all the other elements have laid since the foundation of the 
world and perhaps, as I see it, in less than 50 years the Federal Gov- 
ernment will have to beg, no; I should not say that of the farmer, it 
will only have to ask him and he will certainly come to the rescue 
of his Government as he has always done. But if the farmer is de- 
stroyed for the want of proper legislation, how can he protect the 
Government? Fifty-five years ago when I used to travel with my father 
throughout the State, for every half mile on our travels we would pass 
a home, a happy home, enjoying life on the farm. To-day, I do not 
know of one and, I dare say, not one in the State. Houses are all 
rotting down, Scarcely anybody is on the farm save a few who could 
not get away. These are the conditions, these are indisputable facts. 


Read and weep. Government, save the farmer. The farmer will save 
you. 


Yours respectfully, 
Cc. O. TRAMMELL. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Hess, one of his 
secretaries. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to advert 
to one or two features of the remarks of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WAatsH] immediately preceding the vote on 
the manganese item in the bill in the Recorp of November 7. 
Reference was made to a number of pamphlets sent out by 
promoters of manganese enterprises with a view to establish- 
ing the contention made by the Senator that the imposition of 
the duty asked would stimulate the flotation of fake stock- 
selling enterprises. Of course, that might be said with respect 
to any legislation enacted by Congress. Take the ever-beneficent 
mining code itself of 1872. Everybody realizes that all manner 
of stock-speculation schemes have been floated under the pro- 
visions of that act and many other acts of Congress. I pay no 
attention to that, but I want to call particular attention to a 
remark of the Senator from Massachusetts, found at page 
5304, as follows: 


An examination of the deposits of manganese in Montana reveals the 
fact that the total reserve is approximately 1,000,000 tons. 


Mr. President, I have before me a report of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior, issued October 16, 1929, which 
shows that there are more than a million tons actually in sight, 
as expressed in the mining country, in the Philipsburg district 
alone. I ask that this report, which is not lengthy, may be in- 
corporated in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 


MANGANESE ORE RESERVES AT PHILIPSBURG, MONT. 


Manganese dioxide, which is used in making dry batteries, has since 
1918 been obtained in the United States chiefly from the Philipsburg 
district, in Montana. The district has also produced more or less 
manganese oxide ore suitable for use in steel making, and recently a 
small shipment of Philipsburg ore was used at Silver King, Idaho, in 
the Tainton process of zine extraction. The process of beneficiating 
the dioxide ore has produced a large quantity of manganiferous tailings, 
which is valuable either for reconcentrating or for fluxing. It is now 
being used as a flux at the blast furnace of the Columbia Steel Cor- 
poration at Provo, Utah, in the manufacture of high manganese pig 
iron, 

PRODUCTION 


Statistics compiled by J. T. Pardee, of the Geological Survey, De- 
partment of the Interior, who has visited the district from time to time 
since 1918, supplemented by figures from the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, show that to the end of December, 1928, ship- 
ments of manganiferous material from Philipsburg amounted to 442,- 
482 tons, classified as follows: 
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Crude ore (35 per cent or more of manganese) __...... 
Concentrate (about 70 per cent of manganese dioxide) - 
Tailings (about 20 per cent of manganese)_..__._..__.].-....... 
Low-grade crude ore (about 20 per cent of manganese) _|_......__- 


Total shipments..... 


On the assumption that 2% tons of crude ore was required for each 
ton of concentrate produced, it appears that in round figures 427,500 
tons of ore was milled. This amount, added to the crude ore shipped, 
gives a grand total of 658,500 tons mined. 


STRATIGRAPHY 


The area of productive manganese deposits at Philipsburg is under- 
lain by limestone. It is bordered on the east and south by a later intru- 
sive granite (granodiorite), part of the east boundary being a fault on 
which the granite is thrust over the limestone. At the south there is a 
deep reentrant in the boundary occupied by barren quartzite, garnet 
rock, and other contact-metamorphosed sediments. Toward the west 
and north the manganese deposits die out gradually. The bedded rocks 
are involved in a northward-trending fold called the Philipsburg anti- 
cline. At the south the barren quartzite and garnet rock are exposed 
along the axis of this fold, and the overlying manganese-bearing lime- 
stones form its flanks. The axis plunges northward, and consequently 
the quartzite and garnet rock disappear beneath the surface and the 
limestones occupy not only the flanks but the axial area of the fold. 
The granite cuts off part of the east side of the anticline and at the 
south the whole anticline. 

The accompanying map is generalized because areal details are not 
essential to this article, but the details of structure are shown in the 
cross sections. 

MANGANIFEROUS DEPOSITS 


Manganese minerals are found throughout the Philipsburg district, 
but workable deposits of manganese ore are confined, so far as known, 
to an area about 1% miles long and a mile wide in the west-central part 
of the district. Manganese is not, however, uniformly distributed 
through this area. It becomes increasingly abundant toward the south- 
east, where about two-thirds of the available reserve is concentrated 
near the granite in about a quarter of the total area. 

The occurrence and characteristics of the deposits are described in a 
former report. (Pardee, J. T., Deposits of Manganese Ore in Montana: 
U. 8S. Geol. Survey Bull. 725, pp. 146-174, 1922. They are associated 
with a series of east-west silver-bearing veins and, like replacement 
deposits in limestone generally, they are characterized by irregularity of 
form. Some approach a cylindrical form, and the Headlight deposit is 
tabular, but most of them can be described only as irregular bodies. 
They seem to prefer certain of the limestone beds to others—a fact that 
is useful in development work. They were originally composed of man- 
ganese carbonate, which was introduced somewhat later than the silver 
ore, came from a deep-seated source, and made room for itself by 
replacing the country rock. 


OXIDATION 


Development workings show that in the limestone beds oxidation of 
the manganese bodies, except for a few small residual masses, is com- 
plete to an average depth of at least 450 feet, and, as indicated by the 
position of the water table, or top of the zone of saturation, it prebably 
extends to a maximum depth of at least 750 feet. (See cross sections.) 
In this district the ground water flows toward Philipsburg Valley, where 
it finds an outlet at an altitude of 5,100 feet. Because ground water 
generally moves freely through limestones it is probable that the water 
table does not rise steeply away from the outlet. This inference is sup- 
ported by evidence from the Hope mine, where, in the Shapleigh shaft, 
water stands at an altitude of about 5,200 feet. The Headlight mine 
is dry at a depth corresponding to an altitude of about 5,400 feet. In 
the True Fissure and Silver Prince (Scratchawl) mines ground water 
coming from the granite sinks and disappears in the limestone at alti- 
tudes of 5,500 and 5,600 feet, respectively. In the Algonquin mine the 
water table is at the exceptionally high altitude of 5,800 feet, owing to 
seepage from Frost Creek. The ground-water movement at the Algon- 
quin, however, is downward and outward, as shown by the fact that 
oxidation extends at least 400 feet below the top of the water-saturated 
zone. In the Mullin and Morning (Wenger) mines the water table is 
relatively high, owing to the nearness of the water-saturated garnet rock 
and quartzite. From these data it is concluded that in general oxida- 
tion is complete throughout the aerated zone and in the upper part of 
the saturated zone, where the ground water moves freely toward its out- 
let. Oxidized ore, therefore, should be found down at least to an aver- 
age altitude of about 5,250 feet, or throughout a zone that averages 750 
feet in depth. 

RESERVES 


The following estimate includes whatever ore was blocked out Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, and in addition the reserves indicated by geologic evidence 
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to be present. As it is restricted to the area previously mentioned 
and to a depth of 750 feet, it does not include whatever manganese 
future exploration may discover outside of these limits. There is, in 
fact, reason to think that a large amount of manganese ore, probably 
carbonate, exists at greater depth. 

For convenience in estimating reserves the prism constituting the 
manganiferous area to a depth of 750 feet is divided into an upper layer 
150 feet in average thickness, called zone 1; a middle layer 300 feet 
thick, called zone 2; and a lower layer 300 feet thick, called zone 3. 

Zone 1 is pretty thoroughly explored and, except for a reserve of 
60,000 tons, is exhausted. It has yielded all the ore produced to date 
except about 60,000 tons that came from zone 2 through the Algonquin 
shaft. 

Zone 2 is partly explored and appears to contain at least the same 
amount of manganese ore, volume for volume, a8 zone 1. Its volume of 
replaceable limestone is about one and one-half times that of zone 1. 
One and one-half times 658,000 tons (content of zone 1) equals 987,000 
tons, which is the total original content of zone 2. As 60,000 tons has 
been extracted the reserve in zone 2 is 927,000 tons. 

Zone 3 is not penetrated by mine workings, but its stratigraphy and 
other geologic features are determinable. It is still within the vertical 
range in which, as shown by the neighboring Granite Mountain and Bi- 
Metallic mines, manganese carbonate was originally deposited. Most 
of it is above the water table, and it is assumed to be largely oxidized. 
It contains gq somewhat smaller volume of replaceable limestone than 
zone 2 and is estimated, therefore, to contain 800,000 tons of man- 
ganese ore, chiefly oxide. Accordingly, the total ore estimated to be 
remaining in the 750-foot prism is about 1,780,000 tons, an amount 
which at the present rate of mining will last for 30 years. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I call attention only 
to the last sentence of the report, as follows: 


Accordingly, the total ore estimated to be remaining in the 750-foot 
prism is about 1,780,000 tons, an amount which at the present rate of 
mining will last for 30 years. 


That is, the ore actually in sight after making the deductions 
for the extraction there. 

The Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey are exceed- 
ingly conservative about estimating ore deposits except those 
which are actually blocked out. So they furnish us no informa- 
tion concerning the amount of low-grade manganese ore through- 
out the country; but I have before me a report giving the esti- 
mates of the taxing officers of the States of Minnesota and 
Michigan concerning manganese deposits in those States. I ask 
that their schedule be incorporated in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Combination 1.—Available reserves, manganiferous iron ores 


{Employing (a) the 1925 figures based on estimates by State commis- 
sions; (b) the average percentage for the past 10 years of manganese 
production] 


Manganese 
ore produc- 
tion last 
10 years, 
average per 
cent 


Estimated 
tonnage of all 
grades, 1925 


Calculated 
reserve, 
tons 


(1) (2) (1) X(2) 


1, 253, 442, 107 
51, 660, 746 
65, 000, 000 

4, 996, 673 


39, 242, 150 


——_ 

Combination 1 is clearly wrong, because the reserve shown for the 
Cuyuna district by the method used is only about one-half of the estimate 
of such ore used by the State commission as taxable ore. 


Combination 2.—Available reserves, manganiferous iron ores 


[Employing (a) same taxable tonnages as in combination 1; (>) the 
average percentage for past 4 years of manganese production 


Manganese 
ore produc- 


Estimated tion last 


tonnage of all 
grades, 1925 


Calculated 
reserve, 


(1) X(2) 





Mesabi 3, 133, 805 
25, 830, 372 
295, 000 


Gogebic......... 1, <90, 
4, 366, 961 


DING os oiiccnnewecsensnnensnsssmenens 
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Combination 2, it may be noted, is based on the requirements of man- 
ganiferous ore experienced during the more recent years. It shows a 
marked reduction for the Mesabi reserve, and the Cuyuna reserve is still 
not as large as actual estimates produce. 


Combination 3.—Available reserves, manganiferous iron ores 


{Employing for Michigan average production of past 4 years and assum- 
ing it to represent average —— for 20 years, or one-half period 
of life predicated by L. P. Barrett] 

Calculated re- 
serve, tons 


2, 000, 000 
30, 000, 000 


Mesabi (using a nominal quantity, see p. 18) 

—— (using approximate total of Minnesota Tax Commis- 
sion 

743, 088 tons, average of past 4 years. 

299, 156 tons, average of past 4 years. 


Menominee_. 


1, 042, 244 tons, average of past 4 years. 


X 20 years 20, 844, 880 


52, 844, 880 
This combination more than satisfies a minimum requirement of 
48,000,000 tons. 


Combination 4.—Available reserves, manganiferous iron ores 


[Using the special Cuyuna estimate] 


Calculated re- 
serve, tons 


2,000, 000 
44, 000, 000 
20, 844, 880 


This combination satisfies the demand of 60,000,000 tons which would 
arise to cover the estimated total requirement up to 1946. 
Combination 5.—Available reserves, manganiferous iron ores 
[Using the largest estimate for each district] 


Calculated re- 
serve, tons 


10, 027, 537 
44, 000, 000 
26, 056, 100 
80, 283, 637 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. The report shows, Mr. President, 
a total in the two States of Michigan and Minnesota of 80,283,637 
tons. 

Mr. President, this does not include Butte, which, on all 
hands, is conceded to be the greatest deposit of manganese 
probably thus far exploited to any considerable degree. 

I want to advert to other features of the remarks of the 
Senator. He quotes as follows: 

In reply to Senator Kina, of Utah, before the Finance Commitee of 
the Senate when asked about the quantity of manganese ore in Montana, 
Mr. Pumpelly stated: 

“The estimates are confusing. They are varied. They are optimistic 
and they are pessimistic. I think I would be willing to take Doctor 
Leith on that * * *%,” 


Then follow stars— 


Mesabi (see combination 1) 

Cuyuna (see combination 4) 

Gogebic and Menominee (see combination 3, but using 25 
years) 


Senator King. You do not insist that there is any very large amount 
of the high-grade ore available? 
Mr. PuMPELLY. Not any tremendous amount. 


I should like to have incorporated, Mr. President, and I read 
the part of the testimony of Mr. Pumpelly which was omitted. 
It is as follows: 


The estimates are confusing. They are varied. They are optimistic 
and they are pessimistic. I think I would be willing to take Doctor 
Leith on that. 


That is as far as the quotation goes; but Mr. Pumpelly said: 


I think I would be willing to take Doctor Leith on that, on the high- 
grade ore. 

Senator Kine. To what depth? 

Mr. PUMPELLY. I think, on the other hand, Senator, if you drop that 
percentage of manganese content to 10, for instance, you will greatly 
increase the available tonnage. 


Another thing: The testimony of Doctor Leith is quoted, as 
follows: 

Assuming that all these problems were solved in Montana * * * 
and giving it very liberal extensions beyond, I think a figure of some- 
think like 3,000,000 tons is a very large figure for the available ore in 
that district, and there again I should hesitate very much to take any 
business man out there, or any professional colleague, and attempt to 
show him 38,000,000 tons. 


So far Doctor Leith did testify, but he also said: 


I think a figure like 3,000,000 tons is a pretty large figure for the 
available— 





~ @D unusual occurrence, 
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“For the available ”"— 


carbonate ore in that (the Butte) district; and there, again, I should 
\hesitate very much to take any business man out there, or any profes- 
sional colleague, and attempt show him 3,000,000 tons. 


So far Doctor Leith is quoted by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts; but he continued : 


But I think it is there. And if the claim is made that more is there, 
I am willing to concede the possibility. 


I felt called upon to make these remarks, Mr, President, be- 
cause one would gain the impression that the Montana deposits 
are very much less important than they are. I call attention 
to the fact that in the Philipsburg district alone the official re- 
port is there are in sight 1,780,000 tons, and that does not take 
into consideration the Butte district at all. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, just before the Senate recessed 
last evening I sent to the desk and had in part—and the re- 
mainder was ordered to be printed in the Recorp—a review of 
the experiences with relation to our national forests in times 
past. I have no desire to delay the work of the Senate by dis- 
cussing that article, but I do ask those who are interested in 
the shingle schedule, at their leisure and when the opportunity 
is afforded them, to give study and thought to the contents of 
that review. 

Listening to the debate by the proponents of a duty on shin- 
gles yesterday one is struck by the causes which they attribute 
to the closing down of the mills in the shingle districts of 
Washington and Oregon. At least one draws the conclusion 
that a large contributing factor to the closing of those mills is 
-the lack of a tariff. 

In 1914 the Department of Commerce, confronted with a re- 
quest for information as to the cause of the closing down of the 
mills there, reported as follows: 


The closing of the shingle mills in the State of Washington is not 
In the winter season a large proportion of the 
mills, particularly those located away from tidewater, usually close 
because of weather conditions. It is not claimed by the lumber and 
shingle manufacturers that the closing down of the mills in the latter 
part of the year 1913 was due to the removal of a duty on their 
product. There was no general complaint among the lumber and shin- 
gle producers because of the removal of the duty at the time the above- 
mentioned letter was addressed to the Secretary of Commerce. 


The above-mentioned letter referred to was a letter asking 
the Department of Commerce to conduct an inquiry into the 
causes, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. That report was submitted in 1914, was it not? 

Mr. NYE. As I have said, that report was submitted in 1914. 

Mr. DILL. The report refers to the closing down in the 
winter months. I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
the closing down at the present time occurs regularly every 
month of the year, and is purely due to the importations of 
80 per cent of our consumption of shingles, 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the closing down of the shingle 
mills is occasioned not by lack of a tariff but by certain specific 
causes which I wish to review very briefly at this time. In the 
first place, the shingle mills are closing down because there is 
an ever-decreasing demand for the kind of shingles which the 
American shingle manufacturers are producing; there is a clos- 
ing down because of a very material decrease in the consump- 
tion of shingles in the United States; and there is a closing 
down of shingle mills because the timber supply grows more 
and more exhausted from year to year. They are also closing 
down because of the use of roofing substitutes and because of 
the ordinances of cities, both large and small in population, 
prohibiting the use of wooden shingles in construction work 
in those cities. 

The shingle mills are closing down and domestic production 
is falling off because, in very large measure, of the depression 
which exists upon the American farm to-day, and which has 
existed there since 1920, or the years immediately following 
the World War. Mr. President, this is no small contributing 
factor to the closing down of the shingle mills and of the decline 
of shingle production in the United States. One could not be 
conversant with the situation that has confronted agriculture 
during the last 10 or more years without realizing that some 
industries, and, in the end, all industries, would have to suffer 
by virtue of that depression. 

One visiting in strictly agricultural America during recent 
years could not help but make a comparison of the situation 
that exists in the farming area now with the situation that 
existed, say, 15 years ago. Fifteen years ago it was a matter 
of pride in the western rural area to take visitors, particularly 
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visitors from the East, out on the plains and into the farming 
sections and point out to them the comfortable and splendid 
homes that existed upon all the farms, and to call attention to 
the splendid manner in which those homes and those properties 
were being kept up and repaired. They gave the impression of 
comfort and plenty in each and every case. 

Now, however, one can travel over those same areas and find 
decay everywhere. Where there is not absolute abandonment 
of farms, the farm property is found to be in bad repair. The 
buildings need reshingling; they need paint; they need many 
of those things which would bring the farms of America back 
to the fine condition in which they were a matter of, say, 15 
years ago. As soon as agriculture does come back, as soon as 
agriculture does gain something of that economic equality with 
industry in America which is being sought, there is going to 
be a demand—and a great demand—for the supplies which aré 
needed to repair and to restore the properties to that state 
which they once occupied, and a state which we want to see 
them occupy again. 

The domestic production of shingles is declining and shingle 
mills are closing because also of the low quality of shingles 
being turned out by our American shingle mills. 

Mr. President, going back to the subject of the part that 
patented shingles and patented roofing have played in decreas- 
ing the demand for wooden shingles, let me point out that in 
1909 there were twice as many squares of roofing being covered 
by wooden shingles as by patented roofing, whereas 18 years 
later, in 1927, the figures are greatly reversed, and we find 
three times as much patented roofing being used as there are 
wooden shingles being used. Of course, in the face of develop- 
ments of that kind, there must be, there is bound to be, a de- 
crease in production and in the consumption of wooden shingles. 
It is quite the natural thing to expect. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. What is the Senator’s observation re- 
garding the use of shingles or shingle substitutes during the 
past year as compared with previous years? Has the Senator 
any figures on that point? 

Mr. NYE. I have the figures, I will say to the Senator, but 
I do not have them with me this morning, and therefore can 
not enlighten the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does not the Senator have the impression 
that, on the whole, there has been a decrease in the building 
of such houses as would use shingles during the past year or 
two because of money conditions? 

Mr. NYE. I think that is a large contributing factor—yes, 
indeed. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think it is true that so much money has 
gone into gambling in Wall Street that it has been almost im- 
possible for mortgage money to be had through the banks. The 
result is that in my community the building of homes has 
largely ceased; and, of course, with the cessation of building 
there will be a decline in the demand for shingles. I was hoping 
the Senator had figures which would show the actual facts with 
regard to the decline in the use of shingles and shingle substi- 
tutes. 

Mr. NYE. I have not those facts available this morning. 

Mr. President, going back now to the subject of the farm 
depression and the manner in which it has contributed to the 
decreased production and consumption of wooden shingles, let 
me point out that 70 per cent of the shingles consumed in the 
United States have been and are being consumed on the farms 
or in communities that are dependent strictly upon the farming 
industry for a living. As long as that situation prevails it must 
be apparent that a duty, no matter how large or how small that 
duty may be, is going to be refiected back in the costs of the 
American farmer. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hesert in the chair). 
Does the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. NYE. I do. 

Mr. DILL. What is the authority for the Senator’s state- 
ment that 70 per cent of the shingles go to the farms and the 
small towns? 

Mr. NYE. I am unprepared right now to say that these are 
Tariff Commission findings, but it seems to me that they are. 

Mr. DILL. No; they are not Tariff Commission findings. I 
ean say that to the Senator. 

Mr. NYE. Perhaps the Senator has some information con- 
cerning them. 

Mr. DILL. The only thing I have is information that was 
collected during the past year as to where the shipments of 
shingles and cedar from the State of Washington went. That 
is all I have. 
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Mr. NYE. What do the Senator’s figures indicate? 

Mr. DILL. These figures indicate that an average of 78 per 
cent of the shipments from the States of Washington and Oregon 
last year went to the cities and districts surrounding the metro- 
politan area and that 21 per cent went to the country and small 
towns. I have no other figures; but when the Senator said that 


70 per cent go to the country towns and the country districts I 
wanted to get his authority. 
I am going to try to quote the authority before I 


Mr. NYE. 
finish. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from North 
Dakota and also the Senator from Washington, who has just 
given that information, whether it is not very probable that a 
large amount of these shingles shipped to the cities were shipped 
in the regular trade, perhaps wholesale, and were reshipped 
from these cities to the country and to the smaller towns? 

Mr. DILL. That is possible. 

Mr. NYE. It would be interesting to know what are consid- 
ered cities in the Senator’s report. 

Mr. DILL. They are metropolitan cities of 50,000 or more; 
but there may be something to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Nebraska. It seemed to me, however, when 78 per cent 
went to the cities, that it was hardly probable that 70 per cent 
of all the shingles and cedar lumber went into the country 
districts. 

Mr. NYE. Of course, there is another thing to be taken into 
account at this time, and that is the very material reduction in 
the consumption of shingles on the American farm. 

Mr. DILL. I recognize that. 

Mr. NYE. What has been true over a period of years may not 
be true for the past year or the past two or three or four years. 

Mr. DILL. I have seen the statement the Senator quoted, 
that 70 per cent went to the farming districts, but I have never 
been able to get any authority for it, and I thought perhaps the 
Senator had found some authority. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I rose to make the same suggestion that 
was made by the Senator from Nebraska. Undoubtedly a large 
number of shingles sent, for instance, to New York Harbor 
would go into the hands of jobbers and be distributed from there 
to the country sections, so the fact that these shingles are sent 
to the centers would not prove at all that they were used there. 
I think undoubtedly they would be distributed from those cen- 
ters into the rural districts. 

Mr. NYE. That is quite true, Mr. President. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. I want to call attention further to the fact that 
the same report shows that 43 per cent of the total shipments 
went to the Atlantic Coast States, and 99 per cent of those went 
to the big cities and would be distributed from them, showing 
that a tremendous part of these shipments went to the com- 
munities that are thickly populated and not to the farms. 

Mr. NYE. With a comeback of agriculture in an economic 
way there is going to be occasion for extensive use of building 
materials. Since the war, decay has been so material with rela- 
tion to buildings on the average farm that to repair and replace 
this decay is going to cost the American farmer many millions 
of dollars. It ought, therefore, in view of the prevailing circum- 
stances, to be made possible for the farmer to do this recon- 
struction work at the minimum of expense. Certainly we ought 
at this time, from a farm standpoint, not to be engaging in mak- 
ing his burden the greater. 

In this connection, most interesting proves an article taken 
from a publication in Nebraska reviewing a recent survey of the 
farm area in Nebraska as to its needs in building improvements: 


In driving 1,212 miles through eastern, western, and central Nebraska 
we observed 1,489 sets of buildings and observed the amount of repair 
which is urgently needed. Some of the results are indicated below: 

Farmsteads checked : 1,489, 109 of which buildings were not occupied. 

Houses: 44 must be rebuilt, 134 badly in need of remodeling, 101 in 
considerable need of repair. 

Barns: 102 must be rebuilt, 231 badly in need of remodeling, 85 in 
considerable need of repair. 

Poultry houses: 162 must be rebuilt, 193 badly in need of remodeling, 
33 in considerable need of repair. 

Corn cribs: 140 must be rebuilt, 176 badly in need of remodeling, 
67 in considerable need of repair. 

Garages : 13 must be rebuilt, 4 badly in need of remodeling, 4 in con- 
siderable need of repair. 
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In other words, there were 461 buildings needing complete rebuilding, 
738 needing considerable remodeling, and 290 needing repair. I have 
often been asked to estimate the amount of money required to put the 
farm buildings in condition where they were in 1920. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that 20 per cent of the total value of farm buildings 
in Nebraska would be required to put them in first-class repair. ‘This 
sum of money would represent approximately $80,000,000.—(From the 
Knot Hole, a publication of the retail lumber trade of Nebraska.) 


This indicates a situation that is true not alone in Nebraska 
but in all of the agricultural States of this Union. 

We listened yesterday to the repeated argument that produc- 
tion costs in the case of shingles are lower in Canada than they 
are in the United States. I will readily admit that one can go to 
the report and the findings of the Tariff Commission and find, 
here and there, occasion for such a contention; but taking their 
presentation as a whole, considering it as a whole, I think there 
can be no doubt at all as to the fact that production costs in the 
shingle industry are higher in Canada than they are in the 
United States; and yet here we are to-day writing a tariff for 
the protection of an industry that is producing at less cost than 
are those industries which we are trying to exclude from entry 
into trade in our country. 

The Tariff Commission, for example, has found the facts as 
to total costs and stated them without qualification as follows: 

Without interest or selling expense the cost in Washington 
sear <r is $2.99, as compared with $3.483 in British Co- 
lumbia. 

Figuring costs with interest, the Tariff Commission finds the 
cost in Washington and Oregon to be $3.043, as compared with 
$3.565 in British Columbia. 

Including interest and selling expense, the Tariff Commission 
finds the costs in Washington and Oregon to be $3.104, as com- 
pared with $3.646 in British Columbia. 

The Tariff Commission in its report on shingles shows that 
comparative labor costs per thousand shingles are from 10 to 
12.8 per cent higher in British Columbia than in Washington and 
Oregon. (Tariff Commission report on shingles, pp. 46-47.) 

As to raw material costs, the Tariff Commission in its report 
to the President, at page 8, recognizes the fact that since logs 
are measured on a different basis in British Columbia than in 
the United States, it is unfair to base costs on log prices alone, 
and resorts to a comparison relating to an identical raft of 
cedar logs consisting of 14 sections which— 

Was scaled in British Columbia for sale on the open market at 495,- 
378 board feet and rescaled on Puget Sound for the American buyer at 
408,580 board feet, which was 86,798 feet, or 17.5 per cent less. Again, 
a Puget Sound buyer was offered a raft of British Columbia No. 1 and 
No. 2 cedar logs at $26.16 per thousand feet if sold on British Colum- 
bia scale and grading, or at $33.18 if sold on Puget Sound grading and 
sealing, 


The Tariff Commission goes on to say that a large part of 
these differences in price are due to differences in grading as 
well as in scaling. 

At page 46 of the Tariff Commission's report, raw material 
cost per thousand shingles in the two countries is shown to be 
as follows: 

Three methods were resorted to by the Tariff Commission, and 
in each case an excess cost for British Columbia over Washing- 
ton and Oregon was found to exist, this excess ranging from 40 
cents to 48.9 cents per thousand shingles. (Shingle report, 
p. 46.) 

A very interesting comparison of labor and wage costs is 
shown in the brief presented by the Bloedel-Donovan Co., which 
operates in Washington, and Bloedel, Stewart & Welch (Ltd.), 
operating in British Columbia under the same management, one 
in Canada and one in the United States, only 40 miles apart. 
This comparison shows the average cost per thousand shingles in 
Washington to be $2.45 as compared with $2.92 in British Colum- 
bia. I have here a table setting forth the wages paid in the 
various departments which I shall ask to have included in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. EDGE and Mr. DILL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NYE. I yield first to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGER. Mr. President, I am very much interested in the 
comparison the Senator has just referred to, originating with the 
Tariff Commission. Not having had the opportunity to hear all 
the addresses yesterday, I am wondering whether either of the 
Senators from Washington has in any way refuted or explained 
the excess cost in Canada as compared to the United States. 
Has there been an explanation of that? 

Mr. NYE. I think, perhaps, the Senator from Washington 
wants to interrupt on that very point at this time. I yield to 
him, 
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Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I simply wanted to make a state- 
ment about the argument that was being read by the Senator 
‘from North Dakota. 

The Senator from North Dakota is reading from the returns 
of the Tariff Commission when they went into the Canadian 
mills and went into the American mills. After their finding 
that the log costs were higher in the United States, and the 
labor costs were higher, and the transportation costs were 
higher, they went into the mills and computed the cost per 
thousand shingles in Canada as being higher than in the United 
States. The reason is that in the Canadian mills they make a 
much larger percentage of high-grade shingles, and in the Ameri- 
can mills they have been making a much larger percentage of 
low-grade shingles; and the cost of the wasted timber and the 
cost of making high-grade shingles are compared to the cost in 
the United States where they make the lower-grade shingles, and 
consequently they get these figures of so much per thousand. 
But the Tariff Commission itself, in stating wages, shows that 
the labor cost of running a mill with five machines is $11.79 
more per day on the American side of the line. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, it seems to me that the proper 
gage of costs of producing shingles is the cost of producing a 
thousand shingles in the two countries. At this point I want 
to call especial attention to the following table, showing the 
wages paid by a company doing business in both countries: 


British 


Washing- | Columbia 


ton 
(Bloedel- 
Donovan 


Co.) (Ltd.)) 


Foreman month..} $300.00 
Stars) per M_. . 2544 
Sawyers (18-inch shingles, Perfects and Eurekas)....do-..-. 27% 
Packing 16-inch shingles d 

Packing 18-inch shingles. 

Cut-off sawyer-. 

Block pilers 

EA. ag sawéaess sei 

I ihe h icine die lai dale nna enlatlhiheaesibalhedeninteininssiaati per hour_. 

Bolt splitters 

Clean-up men 

General unskilled labor 


Night rate for sawing 


per 
Sawyers (16-inch shingles, including 5X, Extra Clears, and 


1 Per M additional in Washington. 
2Per M additional in British Columbia. 


Average cost per M shingles in Washington 
Average cost per M shingles in British Columbia 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Of course, there again the Senator is quoting 
figures which are misleading, for the reason that the percentage 
of low-grade shingles cut on the American side is far greater 
than the percentage cut on the Canadian side. Everybody 
knows tha: the cutting of high-grade shingles commands higher 
prices in every respect, and, of course, as long as the Senator 
reads figures comparing the cost of the labor in Canada that is 
making the high-grade shingles as against the cost of producing 
the low-grade shingles, he is going to show higher costs on the 
Canadian side. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, are not these the shingles which 
the Senator complains are competing with our shingles? 

Mr. DILL. I have explained again and again that because of 
the higher costs of manufacturing in the States of Washington 
and Oregon the shingle cost is such that those who manufacture 
cedar there are compelled to cut the low-grade shingles to make 
anything out of it. On the Canadian side they do not have to 
pay anything for the stumpage, they do not have to pay any 
taxes, they do not have any investment; all they have to do is 
to pay the severance tax when they take the timber off. So the 
Senator can keep on quoting figures, but he will not change the 
fact that 30 per cent of the consumption in this céuntry comes 
from Canada. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, the Senator only demonstrates that 
he wants a tariff, that he wants protection, for an industry that 
is not producing the grade of shingles that are competing with 
the Canadian shingles. He wants to keep out these better 
grades so essential to the better grades of construction in the 
United States. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator, of course, knows that if we have 
any tariff at all, if we can get any protection at all, we will 
make the high-grade shingles, just as they do in Canada. 

Mr. NYE. That is a very easy statement to make, but where 
our American producers are not competing, or not even en- 
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deavoring to compete, with the Canadian trade, I fail to see 
any promise for the future in the shingle industry on this side 
of the line in so far as a better grade of shingles is concerned. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator knows they are competing and are 
selling millions of American high-grade shingles, doing it to- 
day, and they have on hand shingles right now they can not 
dispose of, but the high-pressure salesmanship, based on the 
reputation of the past, has enabled the Canadian manufac- 
turer to dominate the market. 

Mr. NYE. Is the Senator prepared to say how much more 
costly would be the production of high-grade shingles in Wash- 
ington and Oregon than of the kind we are getting? 

Mr. DILL. A very considerable increase. I think 
$1.50 per thousand on comparative sizes. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, we argued this point in some of its 
phases yesterday, at which time I pointed out that the difficulty 
on the American side was depletion of the better grades of 
cedar, and was the sale by the timber interests to the shingle 
manufacturers of their lesser grades of cedar logs, and now, if 
we are writing tariffs upon shingles in the United States, I fail 
to see how that can work to the benefit of the shingle manufac- 
turer rather than of the timber producer. In other words, the 
timber owners are not going to make available to the shingle 
manufacturer any better grade of timber than they are now 
making available without charging exceedingly more for it than 
the trade is being required to pay now. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Senator’s statement to the 
effect that the cedar of the States of Washington and Oregon is 
inferior to the cedar of Canada is an incorrect statement. I 
think I am prepared to prove by the Tariff Commission’s report 
that that cedar is just as good as any other. The Senator can 
continue to make such statements, but the fact is that the rea- 
son for the production of low-grade shingles on the American 
side is not the quality of the cedar. It is the fact that they are 
compelled to keep down their costs, so that they can make some 
profit out of their cedar, whether worked into shingles or not. 

Mr. NYE. What does the Canadian do with the lower grade 
of timber? 

Mr. DILL. They do not even have to take it off the land. 
Their leases and their licenses to take off Government timber 
do not require them to take off anything but high-grade lumber. 
On the American side they take it all off, because if they do 
not take it off they have to burn it. 

Mr. NYE. In other words, they are doing in Canada just 
what our timber owners did in the United States until they 
were more carefully restricted. 

Mr. DILL. That is what they did formerly in the United 
States, but they can not do it any longer at a profit. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, as I remember, the Senator 
gave $2.40 as the cost of manufacturing these shingles on this 
side. Can the Senator tell us about the retail price of those 
shingles, both Canadian and American? 

Mr. NYE. I am not prepared to do that this morning, but 
they are competing with our American production. In fact, the 
Canadian shingle is selling in the United States for more money 
than the American shingle brings. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I understand that, and I was trying to get 
at the two prices. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think I can give the Sen- 
ator from Florida the information he desires. 


In November of 1928 the grade of red-cedar shingles were quoted 
by domestic mills in carload lots at $3.80 to $3.90 per thousand ; British 
Columbian shingles of the same grade were quoted at $4 per thousand. 
This spread in prices has continued to date. Domestic Perfections 
were quoted at $4.60 to $4.80, and British Columbia Perfections at $5 
per thousand. Prices during the last year have been more favorable 
to producers, shingles raising from $1 to $1.25 per thousand. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield? 
I yield. 


Mr. NYE. 
I am very glad the Senator from Massachusetts 


about 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 


Mr. DILL. 
read that, because I have a letter in my hand written October 
4, by the Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., dealers in shingles. Such 
statements as have just been made are the very things that 
mislead men who study this subject. The Senator from Massa- ° 
chusetts has just quoted some figures as to the prices of Cana- 
dian shingles being higher than those of American shingles. 
Here is a letter written to the Robert Gray Shingle Co., of 
Hoquiam, Wash., and this is what is stated: 

We are not going to complain at any price you place on your shingles. 
You have always been very fair with us. It is our thought, however, 
that some of your prices are a little high. 
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Take Royals, for example, priced by you at $8. 
British Columbia Royals at $7.25. 


So they quote one figure but they sell at another— 
Against $4 on Perfections— 
Which is another high-grade shingle— 
have just purchased British Columbia at $3.65, Clears at $2.30, $3.10. 


These are the practices of the trade. Here is a letter written 
by the sales manager of the Krauss Bros. Shingle Co. to an 
American manufacturer which shows that when they make a 
sale of shingles they cut below their quotations, and destroy 
our market. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I simply want, again, to call attention to 
the statement I made yesterday. The large purchaser of 
shingles in my State prefers to buy the British Columbia 
shingles at a higher price because he says they are better graded 
and manufactured than the Washington red-cedar shingles. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, there was much said yesterday, 
in the argument in support of a tariff on shingles, regarding 
oriental labor used in British Columbia. 

While it is true that orientals are employed in British Colum- 
bia cedar mills, they can not be considered a factor in any tariff 
discussion, inasmuch as they receive as high or higher wages 
than white labor. Mr. A. C. Edwards, representing a large 
group seeking a duty on shingles, in testifying before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, admitted that orientals received ap- 
proximately the same wages as all others, and that he based 
his oriental-labor argument solely on the fact that orientals are 
competing with white labor on terms of equality. 

The Tariff Commission, in its report on the red-cedar shingle 
industry, at page 22 disposes of the oriental-labor subject with 
these words: 

For the same work it will be noted orientals do not receive greatly 
different rates from whites. Orientals are employed in eight positions, 
three of which they receive a higher wage than do white laborers. 


As to other items in determining the differences in cost of 
production in the two countries the Tariff Commission has 
shown that mill expenses average higher in British Columbia 
than in Washington and Oregon. General and administrative 
expenses are found to be 4.6 cents per thousand shingles in 
Canada, as compared with 4.2 cents per thousand in the United 
States, and that interest on investment in fixed assets are 
higher in British Columbia than in Washington and Oregon. 
And the Tariff Commission further reports that selling expenses 
or the average for all grades produced are higher in British 
Columbia than in Washington and Oregon. 

From all of this it must be readily appreciated that produc- 
tion costs in Canada are higher than are production costs per 
thousand shingles in Washington and Oregon, and we thus find 
ourselves at this time confronted with the request to write a 
tariff on a product, the production of which costs more in the 
foreign field than it does in the domestic field, a rather unusual 
request so far as tariff considerations go, it must be admitted. 
I doubt if another experience of its kind exists with relation 
to any item thus far considered in this tariff bill. 

With production costs thus disposed of and Canadian costs 
shown to be higher than the American costs, it ought to be 
enough to repeat that since the prices of shingles are approxi- 
mately 64 per cent and 62 per cent in excess of pre-war prices 
compared with an average increase of 37.4 per cent for the 
entire body of commodities, governmental interference with the 
price of shingles, if interference is in order at all, should be 
directed not to their increase but to their reduction, and this 
in plain justice and only in fairness to the producers of other 
commodities, and especially to those who would be home build- 
ers if building prices permitted, and to those farmers who would 
be improving their homesteads if building prices permitted. 

Then we have heard the argument about transportation costs, 
but I am not going to try to argue that point this morning, 
because I know there is a desire to hasten to a conclusion and 
to a vote upon the item. 

So much for production costs. Yesterday our pity was ex- 
cited by a demonstration, through the reading of income-tax 
returns, of the sorry life of the shingle manufacturers, I am 
ready to admit that, giving attention to those income-tax returns 
with which each Senator has been supplied, one is struck by 
the fact that shingle manufacturers are extensive losers by 
virtue of their operations. But I wondered, since it was demon- 
strated in the case of manufacturing company after maunufac- 
turing company, how they could take a loss year after year 
and year after year as they have done and still remain in busi- 
ness. I could not understand it. I did not understand it yes- 
terday. I think I understand it a little better this morning. 


We have just bought 
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I have before me a compilation of the shingle manufacturing 
companies doing business in the State of Washington showing 
gross sales and their profits or loss as indicated in their income- 
tax returns through the years running from 1922 to 1928. In- 
variably in the cases of these companies losses are shown. In 
some few cases there are profits through the 6-year period of 
all the way from 1 per cent up to one case of 14 per cent, but 
that case includes only the one year’s operations. The presenta- 
tion makes a bad showing. There can be no doubt about it. 
But I would point out at this stage the case of one company in 
particular. Did the Senator from Washington [Mr, Dit] have 
the income-tax return advanced by the Hillview Shingle Co.? 
Did he quote from that yesterday? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; I believe I did. 

Mr. NYE. In the case of the Hillview Shingle Co., on page 
223 of the returns, is shown a net loss in the 6-year period of 
$40,705, or a percentage of loss amounting to 4.8 per cent. That 
itself does indicate that the industry is in a sorry plight, but 
I would point out that the gross sales of the Hillview Co. for 
the period from 1922 to 1928 are shown in a table which I have 
here. While it is true the table shows a decline in total output 
between 1922 and 1928 the figures are of relative value only 
provided it can be shown that at the same time imports in- 
creased in corresponding ratio. The gross sales of the Hillview 
Co. in those six years were, starting with 1922, in round num- 
bers, as follows: $171,000, $103,000, $142,000, $130,000, $115.000, 
$82,000, $99,000, respectively. 

With respect to wages and salaries it is of interest to note in 
1928 the Hillview Co. paid in salaries and wages, exclusive of 
compensation of officers, the sum of $42,826.08. At the same 
time, however, it paid in compensation to officers, and, of course, 
deducted this sum in its income-tax return, $12,940.50. Thus in 
the case of this company, while wages represented approxi- 
mately 42 per cent of the value of the output, the salaries paid 
to officers approximated more than 13 per cent, or practically 
one-third, of the wages paid to labor. For the year 1927 wages 
and salaries were $40,829.96, or approximately 48 per cent, com- 
pared with compensation to officers of $12,940.50, or approxi- 
mately 14 per cent. 

In 1926 wages and salaries were $59,000, or approximately 48 
per cent, while compensation to officers was $8,600, or approxi- 
mately 6 per cent. In 1925 wages and salaries were $48,750, or 
approximately 37 per cent, while officers drew compensation of 
$6,200, or 5 per cent. In 1924 wages and salaries were $45,400, 
or approximately 32 per cent, and compensation of officers was 
$8,600, or approximately 6 per cent. In 1923 wages and salaries 
were $32,400, or 32 per cent, compared with compensation of 
officers of $7,500, or approximately 7 per cent. In 1922 wages 
and salaries were $41,600, or approximately 24 per cent, and 
a of officers was $12,900, or approximately 7 per 
cent. 

What I want to point out, Mr. President, is that it is of 
interest at least to note that although there has been a gradual 
increase in the ratio of wages between the years 1922 and 1928, 
at the same time the ratio of salaries paid to officers has been 
comparable with the exception, perhaps, of only one year, so 
that for every dollar of increased wages paid to the laborers, the 
company had generously rewarded its officers by increased com- 
pensation all along the line, and this in the face of the alleged 
depression growing upon the industry year after year, of which 
we have heard so much. It is more pertinent. to know, perhaps, 
that the salaries to officers may be regarded in a large sense 
as net profits which, however, the company is able, perhaps, 
skillfully to obscure under this title. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator contend that the salaries of the 
officers are excessive? Does he think 7 per cent is an excessive 
amount to pay officers? 

Mr. NYE. An industry that has lost in production in the last 
six years the way the shingle industry has, certainly has not 
the oceasion and has not the justification to pay the high salaries 
that are being paid in that business when it is going full blast. 

Mr. DILL. Does not the Senator realize that the work of 
the officers to make their company pay is often far more burden- 
some and deserves more pay at a time when they are losing 
money than when they are making money? 

Mr. NYE. Oh, nod. 

Mr. DILL. Does not the Senator realize that the struggle 
of the officers to try to make the business pay justifies their 
receiving a decent salary? 

Mr. NYE. No; I do not agree with that statement. 

Mr. DILL. I do not believe the Senator from North Dakota 
can turn to any other line of business and find so small a per- 
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centage of the gross sales used in the payment of salaries of offi- 
cers as in the shingle industry. I think it is a remarkably low 
amount that is being paid for salaries of officers. 

Mr. NYE. Let us take the case of another company which 
is listed with the companies which have lost excessively during 
the last six years. The returns of this company are found at 


page 544. I shall not mention the name of the company. This‘ 


company shows a net loss in the 6-year period of $5,076, or 0.19 
per cent of loss in that period. But the president of this com- 
pany before the Senate Finance Committee last summer testified 
that his company was losing money in recent years and that in 
the past five years they made a profit only in 1925, whereas 
their income-tax return for that particular year shows them 
credited with a loss of $2,327. 

But that ts hardly the point I want to make. The point I do 
want to make is that the income-tax returns do not bear wit- 
ness necessarily to the actual condition prevailing in the shingle- 
manufacturing industry. To make that clear I want to point 
out that this same company which claims a loss through the 
6-year period of $5,076, when it comes to make presentation of 
its status to its bankers and to its credit houses—and in this 
case to R. G. Dun & Co.—quite forgot the losses it suffered 
during that period. I would point out that this company which 
through a 6-year period in its income-tax returns shows a net 
loss of $5,076, in its report to Dun & Co. shows that in 1923 its 
net worth was $161,761.60, while in 1928 its net worth is found 
to have increased to $230,746.87. 

In the face of that fact what, if anything, do these income-tax 
returns in the case of the shingle-manufacturing industry mean? 
To me they no longer mean anything. To me they appeal only 
as a demonstration of a situation that does not wholly exist. 
I would point out, Mr. President, that in 1928 the same company 
made its report to Dun & Co. of net profits of $21,124.68 while in 
its income-tax return it showed a net profit of $7,139. 

I am not going to dwell any longer upon that subject, but cer- 
tainly it does appear that the income-tax returns are demon- 
strated as having no bearing and no meaning in connection with 
tariff consideration at this time. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NYB. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I take it, then, that the Senator believes that the 
Senate, in asking for the income-tax returns, was merely wasting 
its time? 

Mr. NYE. Oh, no; not at all. I think they are of exceeding 
great value, but we must take them all with a grain of salt and 
with some measure of understanding of how the game is played. 

Mr. DILL. I am very much interested in the Senator’s at- 
tempt to explain away the losses, but I do not agree with him. 

Mr. NYE. A company that shows in its income-tax returns a 
profit of over $5,000 and then in its demonstration to the credit 
houses shows a profit of $15,000 or $20,000 or $30,000, certainly 
explains away the demonstration made in the income-tax returns 
which are filed by it. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NYE, I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I know the Senator wants to be perfectly 
fair. I think he ought to point out that the returns made in the 
income-tax returns are realizable returns while returns made 
to a banker might not be realizable returns, but rather a writ- 
ing up of values without any realization of actual profits, 

Mr. NYE. Yes; but a study of the returns relating to this 
particular company discloses that there is an item in their in- 
come-tax return of “all other deductions” in the year 1928, 
amounting to $31,435.72, and taking the six years and the dem- 
onstration of all deductions in those six years, they total $158,- 
000 of deductions unexplained, deductions which, if we knew of 
them and knew what they were, might better enable us to 
determine the real plight of the shingle manufacturers as dem- 
onstrated in those returns. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. STEIWER. Can the Senator tell me whether the con- 
cern now being discussed is one that owns its own timber? 

Mr. NYE. I understand it is not. I think the Senator would 
know better as to that if he would refer to the particular com- 
pany in the returns. 

Mr. STEIWER. I have not the returns here and I am not 
able to identify it by the parse reference which the Senator 
gave. .I was wondering if the Senator is in a position to tell the 
Senate the method of accountancy required in the set-up under 
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the internal revenue law and whether or not the returns show 
—— profits of the current year for which the return is 
made. 

Mr. NYE. Of course they do not. 

Mr. STEIWER. And whether or not it is influenced by appre- 
ciation or depreciation or loss, as the case may be, or depletion 
occasioned from the cutting away or removal and use of timber. 
I ask that question because in making proper announcement of 
any of these income-tax returns respecting any timber or lumber 
company whatever, unless we have information concerning that 
fact, we will not be able to draw any proper or safe conclusion 
as to profits or loss. 

Mr. NYE. That is quite true. Let me refer again to the case 
of the company we have been discussing. We have before us 
to influence us, if it can be made to so do, a demonstration that 
this company through a 6-year period suffered a net loss of 
$5,076, and yet we find in their report to R. G. Dun & Co. a 
demonstration of an increase in their net worth from 1923 to 
1928 of the difference between $161,000 and $230,000. That is 
the increase in their net worth through that period, when they 
are demonstrating to us and when we are being appealed to to 
believe that they are in a deplorable condition. 

Mr. STEIWER. Let me make a further suggestion in con- 
nection with the same matter, still reiterating that I do not 
know the identity of the company and do not know anything 
about its business. They might own a valuable factory, they 
might own water frontage, loading facilities, or something of 
that character, the property being subject to reappraisement. It 
seems to me entirely consistent that the company might claim an 
appreciation of its general worth and still on its actual opera- 
tions lose substantial sums of money by reason of the demoral- 
ized condition of the shingle market. Therefore let me suggest 
to the Senator that, unless we can have some information as to 
the reason for the depreciation and also the reason for the re 
ported losses, it is at least of little point to criticize the returns 
or the figures or to draw conclusions to the effect that these 
people are actually making money. I say that because, although 
I do not know the particular concern, I do know that, generally 
speaking, it is the understanding everywhere in the Northwest 
that those engaged in this industry are, with a few exceptions, 
all losing substantial sums of money. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, if we are to write a tariff osten- 
sibly for the purpose of alleviating the depression existing in 
the shingle manufacturing industry, let me ask will that tariff 
reach those manufacturers? Would they enjoy the benefit of it, 
or, rather, would the benefit accrue to those who are selling 
to the manufacturers timber from which they are manufacturing 
the shingles? My contention is that a tariff on shingles would 
help, in the main, the owners of the cedar timber, and those 
owners alone. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DILL. Since that subject came up on yesterday I have 
secured some further information. I want to call attention to 
the fact that there are to-day about 5,000 owners of timberland 
in the State of Washington containing cedar, and probably 
more than that in the State of Oregon. At present there are 
from 25 to 30 large timber-owning companies, but there are a 
tremendous number of owners of small tracts of timber, and the 
timber owners are to a large extent dependent upon the small 
mills. If we shall follow the course which the Senator said we 
should adopt in this case, then all the small mills will be driven 
out of business, and a few big mills must handle the entire 
production. Of course, every small owner will derive a benefit 
because of the fact that in the Northwestern States practically 
every farm has been paid for largely by the quantity of timber 
which the farmers have sold off, and they expect to continue to 
improve their land by selling more of their timber. They are 
dependent almost entirely upon the small mills. I have yet to 
understand why the Senator continually says that a tariff on 
shingles will benefit only the large timber owners in face of 
the fact that when we had a tariff on shingles the small mills 
made the profit. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, we went over that ground, I 
thought, quite thoroughly yesterday. However, along that line 
1 wish to point out to the Senate at this time a few facts with 
relation to the large map which hangs on the rear wall of the 
Senate Chamber and the chart that accompanies it. The map 
was furnished, Mr. President, by Porteous & Co., forest engi- 
neers, of Seattle, Wash. If they are engineers who are not reli- 
able, I should certainly like to know of it at this time. My 


understanding, however, is that they are a firm of the highest 
repute. 

Mr. DILL. Will the Senator give the date when that infor- 
mation was secured? 
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Mr. NYE. It was secured last spring. 

Mr. DILL. The map was not secured, then, was it? 

Mr. NYE. The information contained on that map is up to 
March 1, 1929. 

Mr. DILL. If any engineer says that the Weyerhaeuser Co. 
owns 60 per cent of the standing timber, that is a misstatement. 

Mr. NYE. Let me explain that point. It will be explained 
by a reading of the letter which accompanied the map, the letter 
being from Porteous & Co. It is as follows: 

Portrous & Co., 
Seattle, Wash., November 10, 1929. 
Hon. GERALD P. NYB, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR NYE: I am sending you herewith a large wall map 
of the western part of the State of Washington showing in colors the 
state of this land with respect to forest growth and the ownership of 
lands timbered. 

This map was compiled from material secured from the county tax 
records of the respective counties as of March 1, 1929. The data have 
to a considerable extent been checked by field inspection and I have per- 
sonally been keeping annual records for the last 10 years, compiling 
each year a record of the lands logged over during the preceding 12 
months. 

Because of the substantial size of operation necessary to log timber in 
the interior of Washington, the long rail haul, the necessity of con- 
structing extensive privately owned logging railroads, and other factors, 
it is not practical for individual owners to operate on small and scat- 
tered tracts of timber. Therefore in cases where ownership does not 
consist of a solid block, but, for example, of alternate sections, the re- 
maining timber being held by individual owners, this control of the 
entire area is practically assured the large individual owner. 

The data secured and shown on the map indicate that the large 
owners of timber and their approximate holdings are roughly as fol- 
lows (it should be understood that in some cases the total does not 
indicate ownership necessarily, but substantially control either through 
ownership, location of operation, and character of near-by timber) : 


Per cent 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co, and associated interests 
Milwaukee Land Co 
Long-Bell Lumber Co 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co 
eB ee eee 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co 
Mason County Logging Co. and associated interests 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co 
Scattered ownership and State lands 


Yours very truly, 
NORMAN PorTEOUS. 


I ask to have incorporated in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks an explanation of the large map which hangs on the 
wall. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

LEGEND OF THE WALL MAP IN THE 


Without objection, it is so 


SENATE CHAMBER 


According to a survey made this year by forest engineers, there remain 
in the 16 counties of western Washington commercial stands of privately 
owned timber on 2,367,945 acres. This timber is being logged off at the 
rate of 147,000 acres per year which at the present rate of cutting, 
assuming that the entire forest stand can be utilized, will entirely de- 
plete the remaining private resources in 16 years. 

The checkered colored portions of this map show the remaining timber 
in private hands in western Washington. Different colors show owner- 
ship and how control of raw material for the shingle and lumber industry 
is concentrated. 

The percentages controlled by various groups are as follows: 

Per cent 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co, and associated interests__.___---_______ 60 
Milwaukee Land Co 
Long-Bell Lumber Co 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co_..--~---...-..-.----.---------.-. 
Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills-.--.-..---- 
Northern Pacific Railway ~.-----------~-- 
Mason County Logging Co. and associated interests_- ili 
Chastes B. DODO GHD CR. on creicncinsktonmintiumimnansion 
Scattered ownership and State lands si, 

Nore.—Seventy per cent of the shingle and cedar lumber mills in the 
Puget Sound area are log-buying mills and buy their logs on the open 
market. 

Speaking specifically of the Puget Sound region which must be con- 
sidered separately, the picture is striking. The total log output inte 
Puget Sound is in the neighborhood of 2,000,000,000 feet annually. Only 
four major lumber companies operating in this region are in a position 
to supply themselves with raw materials for their own operations for 
any length of time. These are the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Charles R. McCormick, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., and the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Timber Co. Practically all other lumber manufacturers are 
dependent on the open log market for their log supply. 
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It is reliably stated that dogging companies which now supply 40 per 
cent of the log market will be out of business in less than five years due 
to the exhaustion of timber. At the present time the concentration of 
timber ownership and logging control is so great as to practically place 
control of the log market in the hands of less than 10 unified groups. 
With the companies which are now reaching the end of their resources 
out of business the larger groups will have a virtual monopoly of the 
Puget Sound log market, except to the extent to which an unrestricted 
supply of logs from British Columbia will tend to keep an open and fair 
market, 

Details of the ownership of this timber as disclosed by the map and 
the rate at which it is being cut are as follows: 

1. Very little logging is now being done in Whatcom County. The 
only large stand of high-grade timber in this county (600,000,000 feet) 
is owned by the Sound Timber Co., an affiliated Weyerhaeuser organiza- 
tion. Most of the remaining timber is held by small owners in scattered 
tracts and is in rough mountainous country. 

2. The total timber stand in Skagit County is estimated at 5,500,000,- 
000 feet. The Sound Timber Co.—Weyerhaeuser affiliated—holds about 
2,000,000,000 feet. 

8. The Lyman Timber Co. holds about 500,000,000 feet in Skagit 
County, which is being logged at the rate of 50,000,000 feet a year. 

4. The English Lumber Co. holds about 500,000,000 feet in Skagit 
County, largely hemlock and cedar, being logged at the rate of 50,000,000 
feet a year. 

5. E. K. Wood Lumber Co. holds about 500,000,000 feet in Skagit 
County on which they have not yet started logging. 
6. Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills owns about 

Skagit County. 

7. The remaining timber in Skagit County is in scattered ownership. 

8. Kenyon Lumber Co, owns 500,000,000 feet in Snohomish County. 
Not yet operating. 

9. Sauk Lumber Co., one of the Butler affiliated companies, is operat- 
ing in a tract of about 1,000,000,000 feet in Snohomish County, which 
at the present rate of operation will last 15 years, 

10. Monroe Logging Co.—Butler affiliated company—hold about 259,- 
000,000 feet of timber in Snohomish County, and through their location 
have best access to 500,000,000 feet more, which they are logging at the 
rate of 75,000,000 feet a year, 

11. Miller Logging Co. holds about 200,000,000 feet in Snohomish 
County and has best access to another 200,000,000 feet of Weyerhaeuser 
timber. 

12, Wallace Falls Timber Co. owns about 200,000,000 feet in Snohom- 
ish County. This company is closely connected with the Butler logging 
interests. 

13. Snoqualmie 
through location controls approximately 
County. 

14, White River Lumber Co., together with Weyerhaeuser companies, 
have about 4,000,000,000 feet of timber in King and Pierce Counties. 

15. Buckley Logging Co. is operating on a tract of 100,000,000 feet 
in King and Pierce Counties, which it is cutting at the rate of 50,000,000 
feet a year. 

16. Manley Moore Co. is logging a tract of 250,000,000 feet of Norti- 
ern Pacific timberland in Pierce County, cutting at the rate of 50,000,- 
000 feet a year. 

17. St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. own or control a block of about 
5,000,000,000 feet in Pierce County. 

18. Cascade Timber Co, operate on a tract of 200,000,000 feet in 
Pierce County, purchased from Weyerhacuser, which it is cutting at the 
rate of 100,000,000 feet a year. 

19. West Fork Logging Co. is logging a tract of Northern Pacific 
timber in Pierce County containing approximately 1,000,000,000 feet. 

20. Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. owns and controls about 9,000,000,000 
feet of timber in Pierce and Thurston Counties, which is being cut at 
the rate of 250,000,000 feet a year. 

21. Carlisle Lumber Co. owns about 1,000,000,000 feet in Thurston 
County, which it is cutting at the rate of 70,000,000 feet a year. 

22. Milwaukee Land Co. owns about 1,000,000,000 feet of timber in 
Lewis County, which it is holding for sale. 

23. Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. owns and controls the biggest and 
best body of timber in the State, which totals 15,000,000,000 feet, and 
which will be cut at the rate of 300,000,000 to 400,000,000 feet a year. 
(Lewis County.) 

24. Schafer Bros. Logging Co. own about 1,000,000,000 feet, which 
at the present rate of cutting will last about four years. (Lewis 
County.) 

25. Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. have about 600,000,000 feet 
in Cowlitz and Lewis Counties, which they are cutting at the rate of 
100,000,000 feet a year. 

26. Long-Bell Lumber Co. own about 6,000,000,000 feet in Cowlitz 
County and Lewis County, which they are cutting at the rat» of 
500,000,000 feet a year. 

27. In Clark County there is practically no timber remaining in 
private hands, 


250,000,000 feet in 


Falls Lumber Co.—Weyerhaeuser Co.—owns, and 
7,000,000,000 feet in King 
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28. In Wahkiakum County the remaining timber is all owned by 
Crown Williamette Paper Co., and is used by them for pulp. 

29. In Pacific County the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. owns or controls 
more than 60 per cent of the total timber in private hands, the holdings 
being about 15,500,000,000 feet. The remaining timber is owned by 
small owners and the State. 

30. Mason County Logging Co. owns about 1,250,000,000 feet in 
Grays Harbor and Thurston Counties. (Affiliated with Simpson Logging 
Co. and Phoenix Logging Co.) 

31. Clemons Logging Co. (Weyerbaeuser Co.) operating on a tract 
of 2,000,000,000 feet, cutting at the rate of 250,000,000 feet a year in 
Grays Harbor and Pacific Counties. 

32. Saginaw Timber Co. (Weyerhaeuser associate) operating on tract 
of 600,000,000 feet in Grays Harbor County. 

33. Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. owns or controls 2,500,000,000 feet of 
timber in Grays Harbor and Mason Counties. 

84. Schafer Bros. own about 350,000,000 feet in Mason County, which 
will be cut out in two years. 

35. Greenwood Logging Co. (connected with Miller Logging Co.) own 
about 200,000,000 feet in Mason County. 

36. Simpson Logging Co. (affiliated with Mason County Logging Co. 
and Phoenix Logging Co.) own approximately 1,500,000,000 feet in 
Mason and Grays Harbor Counties. 

37. Polson Logging Co. owns about 1,500,000,000 feet in Grays Har- 
bor County. (Associated with Merrill-Ring.) 

38. Donovan & Corckery own about 150,000,000 feet in Grays Harbor 
County and have best access to 150,000,000 feet of Weyerhaeuser tim- 
ber, which they will cut out within three years. 

39. Cispus Logging Co. own about 100,000,000 feet in Kitsap Couuty. 

40, Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. owns about 400,000,000 feet in 
Kitsap and Mason Counties. 

41. Stimson Timber Co. owns 50,000,000 feet in Mason County. 

42. Riverside Timber Co. own 800,000,000 feet in Kitsap and Mason 
Counties. 

43. Phoenix Logging Co. (associated with Mason County Logging and 
Simpson Logging Cos.) own about 1,000,000,000 feet in Mason County. 

44. Canal Logging Co. owns about 100,000,000 feet in Mason County. 

45. McCormick Lumber Co, have about 1,000,000,000 feet in eastern 
Jefferson County. 

46. Crescent Logging Co. (affiliated Butler concern) owns and con- 
trols about 1,000,000,000 feet in Jefferson County. 

47. Merrill & Ring own and control about 1,000,000,000 feet in Clal- 
lam and Jefferson Counties, 

48. Milwaukee Land Co. owns about 7,500,000,000 feet in Jefferson 
and Clallam Counties. (Subsidiary of Milwaukee Railway.) 

49. Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills own about 3,000,000,000 feet in 
Clallam County. 

50. Henry Larson Lumber Co. owns about 700,000,000 feet in Clal- 
lam County. 

51. Crescent Lumber Co. (Butler affiliated) about 1,000,000,000 feet 
in Clallam County. 

52. Washington Pulp & Paper Co. 
Clallam County. 

While the information given in the above tabulation is not exactly 
accurate, because it necessarily deals with private information which 
can not be secured from any public records, it does give a generally 
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correct and characteristic picture of the timber ownership situation in 
Washington. Many of the individual logging companies listed operate 
as part of a group which is held together through interlocking stockhold- 
ers, officers, long-term contracts, and ether similar business understand- 
ings.. This permits even closer control than wov!d be indicated by con- 
sidering the ownership of each individual company. For example, only 
approximately 40,000,000,000 feet of timber is held in the name of tha 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., but subsidiary corporations, affiliated groups, 
and logging companies operating on Weyerhacuser lands operate on long- 
term contracts which permit, to a large degree, Weyerhaeuser control, 
raise the Weyerhaeuser total in excess of 60,000,000,000 feet. Other 
examples are as follows: 

Phoenix Logging Co., Simpson Logging Co., and Mason County Log- 
ging Co., which operate substantially under unified control, hold to- 
gether three and three-fourths billion feet of timber. 

Substantial unified control of the Lyman Timber Co., Sauk River 
Lumber Co., Monroe Logging Co., Sultan Railway & Timber Co., Crescent 
Timber Co., and Wallace Falls Logging Co. place under one director 
4,450,000,000 feet of timber. 

The Polson Logging Co. and the Merrill & Ring together control 
two and one-half billion feet of timber. Other large holders are: 
Milwaukee Land Co., 8,500,000,000 feet ; Long-Bell Lumber Co., 6,000,- 


000,000 feet; St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 5,000,000,000 feet; 
Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, 3,250,000,000 feet ; Chas. R. McCormick 
Lumber Co., 2,000,000,000 feet; Schafer Bros. Logging Co., 1,350,- 


000,000 feet; Carlisle Lumber Co., 1,000,000,000 feet. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that three of the out- 
standing proponents of a tariff on logs, Mark E. Reed, Joseph L. Irving, 
and R. W. Condon, represent interests which grouped together own or 
control in excess of 10,000,000,000 feet of standing timber. 

The above refers to the situation in Washington in general. 

CLARENCE L. Bann. 


Mr. NYE. The map and the letter from Porteous & Co. dis- 
close the percentage of timberland held by holding companies. 
I want to make it clear that it is not necessarily land owned 
by companies; the land may be owned by associated interests; it 
may be owned by individuals who are first, last, and all the time 
dependent upon the operations of the larger timber interests. 

Mr, DILL. Mr. President 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. The facts of the matter are, according to the 
men in charge of the Weyerhaeuser interests, that 27 per cent 
of the standing timber is owned by those interests in Washing- 
ton and 4 per cent in Oregon, instead of anything like 60 per 
cent. What the Senator states, of course, is just the conclusions 
or theory of these engineers as to the control of the timberlands, 
but the actual ownership of the Weyerhaeuser interests was 2 
per cent in Washington and 4 per cent in Oregon. 

Mr. NYE. I have a table giving the timber acreage in west- 
ern Washington. It is so lengthy that I am not going to take 
the time of the Senate to read it, but I do want it made a part 
of my remarks at this point, and I send it to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


















































| 
| | Remaining; Years of 
Acreage Acreage Acreage Acreage Acreage Acreage Acreage privately | logging 
logged from'logged from|logged from|logged from|logged from}logged from|logged from| owned | remaining 

County Mar. 1, 1919,| Mar. 1, 1923,| Mar. 1, 1924, Mar. 1, 1925,|Mar. 1, 1927,) Mar. 1, 1927,| Mar. 1, 1928,|timberlands) on basis of 

| to Mar. 1, | to Mar. 1, | to Mar. 1, | to Mar. 1, | to Mar. 1, | to Mar. 1, | to Mar. 1, | om Mar. 1,| acreage 

1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1929 | logged in 

(acres) | 1928 

VIN Tic. ln niuiennansdstimetbjlbaneuiacnegmeaamandl 11, 800 | 6, 400 2, 240 2, 400 4, 080 1, 280 1, 060 74, 320 | 70 
Skagit !___._. 27, 880 | 11, 840 10, 370 7, 350 9, 360 10, 400 7, 756 | 144, 114 | 18 
Snohomish !. 36, 080 9, 610 | 8, 390 8, 880 8, 560 6, 320 5, 460 67, 260 12 
eres 40, 960 | 11, 360 10, 800 10, 040 14, 040 17, 840 13, 660 | 162, 910 12 
PH600.....<csexe 38, 280 | 11, 040 | 7, 720 10, 320 11, 560 8, 760 7, 940 186, 840 23 
ye 21, 720 | 9, 680 7, 560 11, 800 10, 880 11, 520 12, 860 70, 980 6 
is wnithhanision 41, 760 | 13, 360 19, 880 13, 920 16, 360 12, 200 14, 560 414, 320 28 
Covwlits .......... 14, 000 | 5, 320 7, 200 5, 080 10, 320 8, 050 10, 034 248, 236 25 
CE nettennan 10, 000 | 3, 180 2, 480 1, 940 1, 660 2, 480 1, 570 11, 690 | 8 
Wahkiakum... 16, 000 | 5, 400 1, 40 1, 880 2, 475 2, 240 3, 360 33, 525 10 
Rs sc dntkawse 33, 240 | 11, 880 8, 360 | 7, 880 8, 320 10, 720 10, 440 272, 120 26 
Grays Harbor... 83, 880 | 28, 080 29, 760 25, 400 27, 690 25, 250 24, 880 170, 050 6 
DE. cn. dckeccee 29, 900 10, 800 15, 920 9, 040 14, 080 10, 080 9, 820 63, 150 6 
EI cncnbusann 2, 000 | 3, 200 3, 480 3, 120 4, 590 8, 920 4, 940 11, 990 | 2 
Jefferson 2........ 11, 240 | 2, 120 1, 40 3, 760 3, 170 3, 300 4, 900 129, 960 | 27 
CE 9 dptinackdncdasucnqknenmindiuiusnedonnnmenmmmondd 15, 6, 460 4, 400 5, 770 5, 640 12, 320 13, 76 306, 480 22 
Sei: NR ii seareatacuccunasusuesouneoes | 433, 780 149, 730 141, 930 128, 580 152, 785 152, 180 147,000 | 2, 367, 945 16 








1 Large percentage of remaining timber is hemlock on rough, mountainous country. 


? Large percentage of remaining timber is hemlock. 


Notge.—These figures are an impartial story of the true timber situation in western Washington. 
arrived at by taking lands assessed as timberlands and then checking these areas in the field. 


would give 8 years additional life to the industry on the present rate of production. 


The amount of lands timbered, outside of the national forests, was 
The Forest Service claims 60,000,000,000 feet for the national forests. This 


However, 60 per cent of the timber in the national forests is pulpwood. 


The cut-over areas have been compiled from actual logging operations and recapitulations made each year. This is the only authentic compilation in existence and rep- 


resents a vast amount of detail work each year. 
SEATTLE, WaSH., July 1, 1929. 
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Porteous & Co., Forest Engineers. 
NORMAN PORTEOUS. 
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Mr. NYE. Mr. President, in this case, as has been clearly 
denronstrated to me, the ownership of the large timber com- 
panies is 91 per cent of the whole, Let us say that only 50 per 
cent of the timber of western Washington is held by eight or 
nine companies, Then, I argue, that any tariff that is written 
upon shingles is going to accrue in large part to the benefit of 
those eight or nine companies. How badly do they need it? 
How desperately do they need protection upon their products? 
I will point out that the income-tax returns of the logging and 
timber interests as furnished to us by the Treasury show profits 
at the very lowest possible ebb. In the case of 15 companies 
during the years from 1922 to 1928, Mr. President, a percentage 
of profit each and every year is shown. In 1922 that group 
profit was 20.1 per cent; in 1923 it was 25.4 per cent; in 1924 
it was 7.4 per cent; in 1925 it was 14.9 per cent; in 1926 it was 
19.4 per cent; 1927 it was 15.4 per cent; and in 1929 it is 15.1 
per cent. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

Mr. NYE. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator does not claim that those are skingle 
companies, does he? 

Mr. NYE. I do not, but I claim that these are the owners of 
timber from which the shingle manufacturer nrust buy his 
product if he is going to continue manufacturing shingles. 

Mr. DILL. But the Senator is familiar with the report of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue for this year in which he 
selects 37 representative lumber corporations and shows that 
their losses were in excess of income in every year since 1922 
except 1925. 

Mr. NYE. I confess that I have not seen that statement. 

Mr. DILL. I placed in the Recorp yesterday a statement that 
the Collector of Internal Revenue had selected 37 representative 
lumber companies in the Northwest and had showed that in all 
of the years, except 1925, there was a substantial loss, and in 
1925 the profit was less than $3,000 per firm. It seenrs to me 
that the Commissioner of Internal Revenue’s selection of 37 
corporations which he calls representative is more dependable 
than a list of some 15 companies that happen to be selected from 
the report showing income-tax returns. 

Mr. NYE. All right; but let me say that these are the leading 
companies engaged in the timber business in western Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. DILL. How does the Senator identify them as leading 
companies? 

Mr. NYE. I hope the Senator will not embarrass nre at this 
time by forcing a disclosure of the names. 

Mr. DILL. I think a list of representative companies is 
better than a list of leading companies. 

Mr. NYE. I am sure that this is a list of representative 
loggers and timber owners. Here we have a demonstration, 
Mr. President, in the case of one of these companies in the 
6-year period showing gross sales of $86,000,000 and a profit of 
$25,000,000, or 29.4 per cent for their six years’ operations. 

In 1928 this company, whose record in so far as the ineome- 
tax returns are concerned is disclosed, found at page 1813 of 
the income-tax returns, had gross sales of $16,000,000 and a 
profit of $4,365,000, or roughly of 25 per cent. Yet, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this profit accrued, this profit was created after that 
particular company had charged off in 1928 in taxes paid, for 
example, $1,681,000; after charging off, if you please, also for 
depreciation and depletion $1,277,000. No, Mr. President; if we 
must write tariffs, certainty we are not going to write them 
for people who are getting on as well as are these timber Joggers 
and timber owners at this time. 

Mr. President, I hasten to conclude. I think the Senate ought, 
by all means, to oppose a duty on shingles, It ought to be 
opposed, because the shingle industry would not profit by it, 
but the timber owners, in all probability, would be those who 
profit, and the timber owners do not need it. Where shingles 
were protected in years gone by by a tariff production is shown 
to have fallen off. It fell off in three years something like 
3,000,000,000 shingles. 

Mr. President, we ought to oppose a duty on shingles because 
a tariff will only hasten the depletion of a resource which is 
rapidly vanishing. The same engineers who have prepared 
the map on the wall and the figures accompanying it have 
demonstrated also that if logging, lumbering, and manufacturing 
operations shall continue in future years as they have ia the 
past year and on the same scale as during the past year it 
will be only a matter of 16 years before the forests of Wash- 
ington and Oregon will be depleted. 

Third, we ought to oppose a duty on shingles because the 
American shingle manufacturer is producing a shingle which 
the trade will not buy at any price, and a tariff on shingles 
will therefore only add to building costs, and such costs are 
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going to be fastened in large part upon the backs of the 
American farmers. 

Fourth, we ought to oppose a duty on shingles because through 
a tariff we would further injure whatever market we now 
have in Canada and because we would further decrease that 
measure of friendly cooperation which should exist. We want 
to continue our trade relations with Canada in so far as we 
can, and in the case of shingles certainly we ought to enable 
Canada to supply them to us if Canada can supply us what 
we need and what we can not get at home. 

Fifth, we ought to oppose a shingle tariff because of the 
demonstration made by the staining shingle industry that they 
will be unable in the face of a tariff to get the kind of shingles 
they need in their line of business in order to enable them to 
compete in the existing market. 

Sixth, we ought to oppose a duty on shingles because it will 
further increase building costs to the farmers and to builders 
generally in the United States. 

Seventh, because it will injure the shingle industry through 
further loss of business to the manufacturers of patent roofings; 
and 

Eighth, because a tariff can not be justified, since Canadian 
costs are so clearly demonstrated as being in excess of produc- 
tion costs here in our own country. 

Finally, these timber, lumber, and shingle tariffs in general, 
to my mind, are nothing more than instruments to hasten de- 
pletion of our own timber resources at prices completely out of 
keeping with worth and costs, completely out of keeping with 
the true investments of the owners of timber, and it is proposed 
to do this at the expense of the farmers and the home builders 
of America. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I shall take only a moment. 

I shall not attempt to answer in detail the argument of the 
Senator from North Dakota; but I hold in my hand a list of 
almost 100 shingle mills in the State of Washington that have 
been forced to go out of business for the reason that the im- 
mense Canadian importation made it impossible for them to 
keep their mills running part of the time and in idleness part 
of the time. I think that is a more eloquent answer to the 
argument of the Senator from North Dakota to the effect that 
great profits have been made in the industry by these people 
than anything I could say; and I ask that this list may be 
printed in the Recorp at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Washington shingle mills that have discontinued operations for financial 
reasons in the period from January, 1925, to September, 1929, inclusive 


































Year 
Name of concern Location R. no discon- 
pacity | tinued 
Thou- 
sands 
I i iiciinncninuinnnninienminiin Re ackndedmnsund 25 1927 
I a cenc coieennianuecnnuantwonee Mcasssincs nessa 60 1927 
Arrow Beach Shingle Co-.-.............-..- Arrow Beach...... 100 1929 
H. E. Bailey Shingle Co................... Quinault._........ 60 1927 
ee de ee ok 420 1925 
Birmingham Shingle Co.................-- Birmingham. ..... 100 1928 
Bucoda Shingle Co... uk’ HE incAkennante 300 1927 
Burke Shingle Co.. .| Anacortes. |) are 
Burns Shingle Co-__- Eagle Falls. BI Bris ioiecegae: 
N. Campbell Mill C -| Ballard... - 600 1927 
Carlsborg Mill & Timber Co.............- Carlsborg......... 100 1925 
ED SOR, coc ccnncunbsncennenetl Se iceccnsionien ines 
SRS IEE Raymond.._...... 1,000 1928 
Casey Childs Shingle Co...-.............. Sedro Woolley... 200 1929 
ETRE TCE RS is ocansced 50 1929 
Coast Shingle Co_...... Aberdeen... 100 1925 
Cooperative Shingle Co. 100 1925 
Joe Creek Shingle Co....................-.| Aloha...... 90 1927 
Delta Shingle Co.__..-. Tacoma... 90 1925 
De Zenard & Blair Shingle Co. 60 1927 
East Hoquiam Shingle Co................- 180 1928 
i, A, SO oe cnnswastcucnssesecces’ 50 1929 
Edmonds Mutual Mill Co-................- 200 1926 
EE HT SED niaunenducakketianeudenal 150 1928 
Bverpest Shingle Co.......ccccocccccccceuss 300 1928 
Well Creek Ghiimgie Oo... .....ccccnccocccsss 100 1925 
J. Ferrier Shingle Co...... " 180 1926 
Finke Bros. Cooperage Co. : 400 1926 
Fishnaller & Co_.......... .-| Carlisle... 90 1928 
Garner Shingle Co__......- -| Everett _.... 180 1928 
Gold Medal Shingle Co.................... Anacortes....<.... 7 1928 
i TAR. ntnbseanvenenneensencpia Quilcene.......... Un asktnanié 
SEORIOED HEED OO... coccconcancncedsnbdcest 200 1926 
NG TG 0. ccicanimenenencennenens . oo 
SE Tun, one cineteneimnuneamueinnn Alc 60 1925 
TARE LTE AR: } 250 1926 
Hillview Shingle Co-.... a 200 1929 
Irving-Dougherty Co. 300 1929 
Johnson & Swanson. ............---.------ 8 1927 
Kelso Shingle Co 100 1926 
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Washington shingle mills that have discontinued operations for financial 
reasons in the period from January, 1925, to September, 1929, inclusive— 
Continued 









8-hour Year 
























Name of concern Location ; discon- 
capacity tinued 
Keystone Shingle Co... ...........-.....-.| Raymond........-. 1928 
oe OS eee eee >= 1926 
Tee WIRES BEE OG so 3 ccccuccccccccescoca) Seren cescsecese 1928 
W. H. Large Shingle Co...................| Summit Lake-.... 1927 
LaShance Shingle Co. .....................| Aberdeen......... 1928 
Linde Shingle Co--_.... . 1928 
McCaughey Mill Co--_- JP PON scscedeccces 40 | SE Ienantniadan 
McKeever Shingle Co_ .-| Aberdeen. 1927 
McLaughlin ‘Timber C .| Ballard - - a 240 1927 
Merkley Massie_....... 1 aa TE icccctetnesionsd 
EE HE TIGL. .caetqdiancccaunseudan Darrington... .... Pt iiddnt sien 
EES GO cudibuneubocnsbaiiaeds OO ee 35 1928 
iy Sc iscnndnconspiamatnbiaaemdasiginl Skamokawa..-.-... 75 1926 
BIT onus cc.assadsouhgsteeainaiaineaiomeaioaivadiia Northport_........ 60 1929 
pO Ee Sas Edmonds. ........ 120 1927 
OD ee eae Marysville_....... 300 1927 
Napoleon-Campbell - .| Ballard-.--- SE Slinace eesl 
Newberg Shingle Co.... Skamokawa 150 1928 
Nichols Shingle Co. __- South Bend “ 80 1929 
North Bay Shingle Co. Grass Creek....... 125 1925 
I al ae al 300 | 1926 
Peters & Popejoy Shingle Co._...........- | South Bend.-....-.. 120; 1928 
Puget Sound Sawmills_..........-.....-.-- | Bellingham. ....-. TIO lose caness 
pS TO ea“ | Skamokawa..-..... 400 1925 
Guinenilt Shingle Oo.........-c0<<sccas+00- | i 90 1926 
Rainbow Shingle Co-_.....................- 80 1925 
Raymond Shingle & Timber Co au 90 1925 
Red Cedar Shingle Co._........ 250 1927 
Jack Reinhart........-. eal 100 1926 
Reveton Lumber Co-_ RI HAF 60} 1925 
pO eee | Aberdeen. -........ 250 1927 
Wee wee BONNE. cncicwenccccnoscecacte | Fortson........... 125 1925 
Sacajawea Shingle Co............-...-.-.-. | Tacoma-.........-. 125 1926 
EE RNR WG a a6 cdcnunackvcssoceucudd | Blaine --.-... 200 1927 
ee eee | Carlisle - --- 180 1927 
Shull Lumber & Shingle Co | Kalama 250 1925 
Silver Shingle Co___.......-... ..| Montesano. 180 1925 
South Bay Cedar Co-_____-._- _.| Markham.. 300 1928 
South West Manufacturing Co-__. ...-| Raymond..-...... 390 1926 
A I occtmcutncemmant acikineianmeaaii catenins 60 1927 
EE Giien cnowcdeascoonponavonins | Edmonds. --....-.- 60 1925 
Ce RIE Gans ccccuceccaccesnedoe | Aberdeen.......... 150 1927 
United Cedar Shingle Co.........--.------ | BIAGN  sac 600 | 1925 
RE On icc onnrniniasinmotaepwe | Milltown_--.- 200 1927 
Wallitner Shingle Co._..... 30 1927 
Warm Beach Mill Co.....--. 120 1927 
Williams Creek Shingle Co. 90 1926 
Ch We xctnavsdieneneaus ia 75 1926 
Wishkah Cedar Co..-...... il 200 1926 
Woodland Shingle Co-.-.-..............-..-- } 120 1929 








Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Nye] a question in line with his remarks. 

I was very much impressed on yesterday to learn that as- 
bestos shingles are subjected to a tariff duty. Of course, asbes- 
tos shingles compete with wooden shingles. Does the Senator 
contemplate an amendment to place asbestos shingles upon the 
free list? 

Mr. NYE. May I ask the Senator where asbestos shingles 
are under the present law? 

Mr. BLACK. Under a ruling of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, according to the tariff report, asbestos shingles are sub- 
jected to a duty on the basis that they are made of asbestos. 
Therefore, under the general tariff schedule with reference to 
that item, they are subjected to a tariff duty. 

I have not made up my mind on the shingle matter; but it 
seems to me a little strange for us to insist on keeping wooden 
shingles on the free list unless at the same time we take some 
action to place on the free list shingles that compete with them 
in the trade and in industry. I do not know just what the 
plans are with reference to an effort to place the competitive 
products upon the same basis as wooden shingles. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, asbestos shingles, I understand, 
are taken care of in the sundries schedule of the pending tariff 
bill. I do not pretend to know anything about asbestos shin- 
gles. The situation concerning them may be entirely different 
from the situation of the wooden-shingle industry, and yet in a 
general way I should say that it is my impression that asbestos 
shingles are not entitled to protection; but that is a matter 
that we ought to wait until we get to, and give it our specific 
study and attention. 

Mr. BLACK. I asked the Senator the question because, 
as I understand, asbestos shingles have a tariff duty of 1 cent 
per pound. They do compete with wooden shingles; there can 
be no question about that; and so far as there is a fair competi- 
tion upon the same basis, no one can complain. It would seem 
a little strange, however, for us to take the attitude that one 
grade of shingles should be protected by a tariff while the other 
is on the free list. © 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as a member 
of the subcommittee of the Finance Committee that heard the 
evidence of the petitioners for a protective tariff duty upon shin- 
gles, I feel it my duty to submit to the Senate a few observa- 
tions. I shall be very brief, not only because the subject has 
been exhaustively and very ably presented already by the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Nye], representing the opposition 
to placing shingles upon the dutiable list, as well as by both the 
Senators from Washington, representing the views of those in 
favor of a protective duty, but also because of the fact that 
“the noblest Roman of them all,” the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. OvERMAN], has just entered the Chamber; as both he 
and his distinguished colleague [Mr. Simmons] admonished a 
few of us who were expecting to speak upon this subject to be 
sure to continue the debate until they returned from some exact- 
ing public duty that called them temporarily from the Capitol. 

Fortunately, most of the facts in this case are not in dispute. 
When the great mass cf conflicting evidence submitted is ana- 
lyzed, the issue becomes a very narrow one. The United States 
Tariff Commission fortunately made an exhaustive study and a 
report upon shingles as late as 1927. I think it can be said 
that they presented the issues involved very completely from 
every angle. 

I regret very much the policy of our Tariff Commission in 
being unwilling to take a positive position on many of these 
controverted industrial questions. Perhaps there is something 
to be said for the position they take, namely, that they do not 
propose to write in any of their reports anything detrimental to 
any American industry, but certainly such a policy does not 
assist us in fixing tariff duties when it comes te matters like 
casein and china clay and shingles, where upon the one side 
or the other we are told that there is a difference between the 
imported and domestic article in quality and that there is also a 
difference in price. It seems to me that some agency of the Gov- 
ernment ought to be able to give us definite, clear, unmistakable 
evidence as to quality and as to difference in price. It may be 
beneficial to American producers to refuse to reach a decision 
on such controversial matters, but surely it is not helpful to 
American consumers, who pay heavy duties upon imports that 
they must purchase because of their inability to buy in the 
domestic market due to unsuitableness or inferior quality. 

This attitude of the Tariff Commission puts upon us the 
duty and burden of trying to determine too hastily the facts in 
controversial questions and makes it more difficult to determine 
when and how much protection is justifiable. 

Mr. President, let us see what facts we can agree upon in 
this case now before the Senate. 

We can agree, I am certain, upon the American consumption, 
and we can agree as to what is the extent of imports of 
shingles—the imports are just about one-third of the domestic 
consumption. In 1927 the domestic production was 6,862,385,000 
shingles. In the same year the imports were 2,066,065,000 
shingles. 

The next fact we can agree to is that the domestic produc- 
tion is largely produced in the State of Washington, 85 per cent 
of it; about 6% per cent in Oregon; and the other 8% per cent 
is scattered throughout the country. 

We can also agree that practically the entire importation is 
from British Columbia, although there are some importations 
from other parts of Canada. 

We can also agree upon the fact that there are two kinds of 
shingles; that there is a high-grade shingle and a low-grade 
shingle. We can agree further that the high-grade shingles all 
come from Canada; or, rather, to be more accurate, the im- 
portations from Canada are practically all shingles of the high- 
grade type. We can also agree upon the fact that of the shingles 
produced in Oregon, about 20 per cent are of the high-grade 
quality, and about 80 per cent are of the low-grade quality. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I gladly yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DILL. I can not agree to that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator state the 
figures, then? 

Mr. DILL. Nearer 35 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
be of an earlier date. 

Mr. DILL. I want to say to the Senator that in the recent 
production the percentage of high-grade shingles is larger than 
it was previously. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course it is impossible in 
a mass of testimony of this kind to keep in mind accurately 
the figures, especially where there is much contradiction; and 
further, in reading over the testimony and making compilations 
one is naturally influenced by the testimony of one witness as 
against the testimony of another witness, and there is certain 
to be some differences; but it is true, and I am sure Senators 
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will agree, that there is a larger percentage of the so-called in 
ferior shingles made in Washington than of the high-grad 
shingles. That the high-grade shingle production in Washington 
has increased recently is probably true, and if so, undoubtedly 
due to the public demand increasing for that grade. 

Mr. DILL. I just want to say to the Senator that there are 
to-day about 70,000,000 high-grade American shingles available 
for sale and distribution for which we can not find a market 
at the present time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is another fact that I 
am ready to concede after having heard this testimony, namely, 
that there is some depression in the domestic shingle industry, 
and I intend to state what the evidence leads me to find as the 
causes of that depression. 

First of all, the evidence tends to show that the depression 
is confined largely to the branch of the shingle industry which 
has to go out into the market and purchase its stumpage; that 
the branch of the domestic shingle industry which owns its 
own timber is generally prosperous; so that the depression is 
confined to the group of producers who have to go into the 
open market and buy stumpage, which varies more or less from 
time to time in price. Indeed, stumpage prices are tending to 
increase constantly. 

The reasons for the depression among some domestic pro- 
ducers I have summarized as follows: 

First, the exhaustion of the log-timber supply near the 
smaller mills, forcing these small mills to shut down because 
of inability to pay the increased transportation expenses to get 
the stumpage that is constantly becoming more and more re 
moved from their mills. In other words, the cost of produc- 
tion is constantly increasing to these producers. 

Secondly, the market for low-grade shingles is declining and 
competition by substitute shingles, such as asphalt composition 
roofing, asbestos, slate, and tile is affecting more the low-grade 
shingle than the high-grade shingle, which, as I stated earlier, 
is the shingle chiefly produced in Washington. 

Third, the passage of antishingle ordinances in the cities 
throughout the country has tended to reduce the consumption of 
all shingles, but particularly the low-grade shingles. 

Fourth, the general farm depression through the country has 
had a tendency to reduce the consumption of shingles. 

It is a very singular thing—and I wonder if the Senators from 
Washington will agree with me—that there has been a reduc- 
tion in the production of domestic shingles between 1923 and 
1927 of about a half a billion, and there has likewise been prac- 
tically the same reduction in the importation of shingles from 
Canada during that period of time. In other words, the tendency 
to use substitutes for shingles, and these other factors to which 
I have referred, have resulted in decreasing the consumption 
in the United States, and that decreased consumption is about 
evenly divided between the domestic shingle and the shingle 
imported from Canada. 

A good deal has been said during this tariff debate about 
marginal producers. There is no doubt about it that not only 
the marginal producer of all products in this country, but the 
marginal retailer, is in a sad plight. He is doomed, I fear, to 
externrination. Regrettable as it is, the operations of the larger 
producer—the one with capacity through larger production and 
large capital to reduce the cost of production—have resulted in 
the gradual elimination of the marginal producer, and I think 
the situation in Washington and Oregon is not unlike the situa- 
tion in the bituminous coal section of the country. The tendency 
has been to drive out constantly the smaller bituminous coal 
producer, and has left the market and is leaving it more and 
more to the larger producer, just as in the retail mercantile life 
of our Nation, the smaller retail merchant is gradually and 
steadily being eliminated, and the retail business is becoming 
massed in the larger producers. To a degree, that has been a 
contributing factor in the depression in the State of Washing- 
ton. I recall, as a youth, a large number of small manufacturers 
of wood chairs throughout New England. They have been ex- 
terminated through the same reasons that the smaller shingle 
producers of Washington have been destroyed, namely, by the 
depletion of their near-by raw material of stumpage and the 
ability of the few larger producers to manufacture more ef- 
ficiently and at a lower cost. Especially have the producers 
who did not own their so-called raw material—timber—been 
wiped out. 

Mr. President, in my judgment the real issue here, if we are 
agreed upon these facts, is this: Is there a difference in quality 
between the Canadian shingle and the domestic shingle? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Just a moment. Secondly, is 
there a difference in the price of the Canadian shingle compared 
with the domestic shingle? In other words, is what is claimed 
true, that the imported shingle actually costs more than the 
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domestic shingle, and that the domestic consumer is willing to 
pay that increased cost because he believes the Canadian shingle 
to be of a superior quality, and therefore in the end cheaper? 

I recognize that we are now getting into a field of consid- 
erable controversy. I recognize that I can produce evidence 
here from the records showing that there is not any difference 
in quality, and showing that the prices are the same. Weighing 
all the evidence, I can only give the Senate the conclusion 
reached by my four associates and myself on the subcommittee 
that heard all the evidence. 

I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I only wanted to call the attention 
of the Senator to the fact that the Tariff Commission, after 
studying the whole situation, said that the quality of the high- 
grade shingles on the American side was just as high as the 
quality of the high-grade shingles on the Canadian side, but 
that the American producers nrade a smaller percentage of high- 
grade shingles, and that that is because of the way they are 
cutting and not because of the kind of timber. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator will agree that those who handle the Canadian shingle 
in this country have been better selling agents than those who 
handle the domestic shingle. Their advertising campaign has 
been very extensive, and they have been able to get a very sub- 
stantial grip upon the American market, by representations, at 
least, of the fact that the imported shingle is superior to the 
domestic shingle. The public seems to have the impression 
that both in appearance and durability the Canadian shingle is 
superior. I think the evidence tends to confirm that judgment. 

Usually, when we start to find out whether a case is made out 
for tariff protection, we look to obtain certain definite evidence 
to justify the levying of a protective tariff duty. We ought to 
produce, to justify protective duties, some evidence showing that 
the imports are pushing down and lowering the price of the do- 
mestic article so that the domestic producer is operating at a 
financial loss, obliged to reduce wages and reduce employment. 

The conclusion one must arrive at, if the imported article is 
selling at a little advance in the price over the domestically 
produced article, is that there is something in the quality of 
the imported article that causes it to have a market in the 
United States; otherwise the consumer would not be willing to 
pay a slightly advanced price. In such cases the reason why 
the domestic market is not controlled by the domestic producer 
is because the domestic article is not in quality equal to the 
imported. 

I am fortunate in not having to depend upon my own 
judgment with respect to these conclusions. The five members 
of the subcommittee, three of them Republican and two of them 
Democrats, have reached the same conclusion about the evi- 
dence. There is no division here on this question between the 
members of the two political parties. We reached the conclusion 
that upon the evidence, by and large, the Canadian importer 
had an advantage in the American market, because, whether it 
was so or not, he did and was able to give the impression to the 
buyers of shingles that his shingles had qualities that were 
somewhat superior to those of the domestic shingle. We also 
reached the conclusion that, covering a long period of time, the 
domestic consumer was willing to pay more money and did pay 
more money for the Canadian shingle than he did for the domes- 
tic shingle. Further, we believe, regardless of tariff duties, the 
public will continue to buy Canadian shingles in large quanti- 
ties because of this conviction of superiority. 

A great deal of evidence was presented as to why a better 
shingle could be made in Canada than in this country, and what 
did we find? I submit what is a fair conclusion to draw from 
the evidence. In Canada shingle making is a primary business, 
In Washington shingles are a by-product. Someone told me 
that yesterday ; that was admitted in the debate. 

Mr. JONES. Surely nobody from our State admitted that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the evidence before 
us was largely partisan—from the importer, the buyers of the 
Canadian shingle, and the domestic producer—but the evidence 
tended to show that the method of making the shingle, using 
the log from which to make the shingle in the first instance, was 
the Canadian system, while the system in Washington was to 
get from the logs lumber first and shingles afterwards. Also 
in the grading of the shingles the better grading seemed to favor 
the imported Canadian shingle rather than of the domestic 
shingle. 

I am not going to enter into the field of the difference in the 
costs of production. The Senator from North Dakota weut into 
that at length. But this is certain, granting the most lL‘beral 
concessions possible to the domestic producer, there can not be 
and there is no evidence anywhere to justify a tariff duty of 
$1 upon a thousand shingles on any basis of difference in costs 
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of production here and In Canada. 
what the 25 per cent duty would mean. Approximately the 
price of shingles per thousand is $4. Again I am approximat- 
ing; it may be $3.90; it may be $4.25. The 25 per cent duty 
means a tariff of a dollar which the users of shingles must pay. 
This morning and yesterday we have been arguing here the 
question as to whether or not the Tariff Commission’s facts 
show that the cost of production was more in Canada than 
in the United States, or was more in Washington than in 
Canada. 

Taking into consideration that very fact, that there is a con- 
troversy about it here—not taking sides, now; not even agree- 
ing fully with the Senator from North Dakota that the cost 
of production in Canada was even less than here—considering 
the fact that there is a difference of judgment here between 
the partisans on one side and the other, in heaven’s name, how 
are we going to justify, upon the theory of increased cost of 
production of the domestic article as compared with the im- 
ported article, the levying of a duty of a dollar upon every thou- 
sand shingles—not 10 cents, not 25 cents, not 50 cents, but a 
dollar? 

I shall not enter into a further important question, namely, 
as to whether or not there is sufficient timber in Washington to 
maintain the shingle industry here in the United States for a 
reasonable number of years in case we shut out all Canadian 
shingles. There may be a conflict of evidence there, but I 
think everybody will agree that the day and the year when the 
supply will be exhausted can be determined pretty accurately, 
so that Washington will have no timber to be made into shingles. 
There is some evidence before us that that is about 16 years, 
assuming that all the cedar timber, even the cedar that is mixed 
in with other woods, is cut. 

Some way or other in this entire tariff debate we have been 
losing sight of the consumer. We have heard a good deal of 
talk about depressed industry here and depressed industry there 
and unemployment here and unemployment there. I now call 
attention to the fact that the consumer has a very vital interest 
in tariff duties. Whatever duty is levied here will be effective. 
There is no doubt about that. Where the importations are of 
the volume that they are in the case of this product, if the 
American consumer is still going to purchase Canadian shingles 
he is going to pay the price that Canada asks, plus the duty, and 
the domestic producer is going to have his price increased up to 
the level of the tariff-duty wall that we fix in this tariff bill. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am very glad to. 

Mr. DILL. Does not the Senator think that if a tariff duty is 
placed on shingles the competition of the substitutes which are 
lower in price will necessarily keep down the price because of 
competition ? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would say frankly to the 
Senator that I think it is possible that that factor would have 
an effect in keeping down the price. I generously concede that 
would be a factor. 

Mr. DILL. The effect of the tariff will not be to raise the 
price of high-grade shingles so much as it will be to give the 
Americans a larger control of the American market and de- 
crease the importations, when the consumers learn that to-day 
the American high-grade shingle is the equal of the Canadian 
high-grade shingle. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator has put 
his thumb upon the most vital thing in the whole case, the need 
of educating the American public to a realization of the fact 
that the domestic shingle is as good as the Canadian shingle. 
They are not So educated to-day and I think the Senator will 
agree to that. The advertising, whether rightly or wrongly, 
the nature of the advertising, the extent of the campaign that 
the Canadian shingle people have put forth in this country in 
insisting upon superior quality has given the market for high- 
grade shingles largely to the Canadian importers. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. My recollection is, and I think I showed it 
yesterday, that the Tariff Commission states that the public 
seem to be appreciating more and more that fact and that the 
use of high-grade shingles of domestic manufacture is increas- 
ing. When I say “high-grade shingles” I mean those on a 
par with the high-grade shingles of Canada. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator may be cor- 
rect. I ought to repeat that the Tariff Commission goes far in 
one direction and make statements which lead one to come to 
one conclusion upon one side of the question, and then they 
make statements upon the other side that bring one back and 
almost lead toward the other direction. It is due to their 
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policy of avoiding criticism, which I think is a mistaken policy. 
I would not want the Tariff Commission to go out of the way 
to injure any American industry, but I do think there are 
undisputed facts which the Tariff Commission ought to be able 
to give us without any hesitancy or without any doubt. The 
consumers have an interest in tariff legislation as well as 
producers. All through their report there is in my judgment 
a clear intimation—they do not say it in words—that there is 
not a case for tariff protection and yet we can pick out single 
lines and single sentences that lead to a different conclusion. 
A tariff duty on shingles is a very serious proposition for the 
consumer. I am going to close by calling attention to what 
the effect of the tariff will be upon the consumer if it becomes 
effective. I asked to have prepared for me an estimate of the 
additional cost of building a cattle-feeding barn under the pro- 
posed duty on shingles and the duties levied by the House on 
cedar lumber and ship-lap. We are interested now only in the 
duty upon shingles. It is estimated by the expert that 40,000 
shingles would be used in the building of a cattle-feeding barn 
of average size, that those shingles would cost at the mill $160, 
that a duty of 25 per cent if reflected would add $40 to that 
cost, and that the retail advanced price would probably be an 
additional one-third or about $13 to $15. That would mean 
that the farmer desiring to use shingles in the building of a 
barn would have to pay approximately $55 more if this duty 
in the House bill is levied for the shingles upon his barn than 
he would if shingles were upon the free list. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, does not the Senator really think 
that would be a pretty large dairy barn that would take 40,000 
shingles? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I can only say that it is 
represented to me as an average size farm barn. 

Mr. JONES. I do not claim to be an expert in matters of that 
kind, but I can not think so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is possible the estimate is 
based upon a larger sized barn than the average barn. 

Mr. JONES. It must be. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But I asked for an estimate 
based upon the average size of barn. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the junior Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator, of course, wants to be fair. The 
Senator, I know, is an advocate of certain tariffs on certain 
items. I can not help reminding the Senator that many things 
upon which a tariff has been applied are things which the 
farmer would be compelled to pay a tariff quite frequently be- 
cause he is compelled to buy them quite frequently; but the 
builder of the barn the Senator talks about would not pay it 
more than once in 25 or 30 years, which makes it necessary to 
consider such figures as the Senator has mentioned in terms of 
a period of years rather than in terms of the ordinary things 
upon which he will pay a tariff every time he purchases them, 
which is vastly more often than the number of times he would 
purchase shingles. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator has very 
properly called attention to the fact that the figures which I 
gave, even if true, would mean that the farmer would not have 
to pay that sum every year, but only at such periods of time 
as he had to reshingle his barn, which would depend upon a 
good many factors, including weather conditions, location of the 
barn, and so forth. 

But here are some figures that can not very well be disputed. 
I now inquire, What is the additional cost to all consumers 
each year in America for shingles that they buy if the proposed 
duty be effective? We know the domestic production, we know 
the imports, we know the total consumption, we know the value 
of shingles to-day, and we know what a 25 per cent tariff will 
be, if effective, and here are the figures. 

The total value of all shingles imported is $7,600,000, of do- 
mestic production, $22,550,000, making a total value of about 
$30,000,000. A tariff of 25 per cent would mean an increased 
cost of $7,537,500 to the domestic consumers, assuming that they 
bought the shingles at the production price. If we add the 
extra one-third which is the estimate of the retailing costs, we 
find that the total effect of the tariff duty upon shingles, if 
effective, means a drain upon the American consumers of $10,- 
150,000 annually. That means not only an increase of costs 
for building a home or a barn, but it means increased costs for 
rents, because after all the rental of a home must be somewhat 
dependent upon the cost of building it. 

I shall not take the time to attempt to show the effect upon 
the consumers of duties levied by the House upon lumber, 
which would make these figures staggering and enormous; but 
fortunately the majority members of the Finance Committee, 
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accused of many, many sinister designs, showed in this instance 
that there is some vestige of progressiveness and liberal de- 
mocracy left, and so they recommended the removal of all these 
duties. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator indicated that he was going to 
give the figures of the importations of shingles compared to 
domestic production. If he has them there, will be give them? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have already given them. 
The importation of shingles is one-third of our production, but 
the exact figures are 1,965,000,000 shingles imported and 
6,443,000,000 produced in this country. 

Let me state briefly what I think is the difficulty here. In 
the State of Washington the producers are not in the cedar- 
shingle industry except as a by-product. They are, apart from 
other wood products, primarily in the cedar-lumber industry, 
and all the better cedar logs they saw into lumber, because that 
pays much better than shingles. The left-over cedar logs they 
make into shingles—using the easy and out-of-date method of 
sawing—and so they produce an inferior grade or kind of 
shingles. These circumstances of relative profits will nut be 
changed by a duty on shingles. 

In British Columbia, for one reason or another, they are in 
the cedar-shingle business, giving it a primary consideration; 
and they produce a quarter-sawed shingle that lies flat in use 
and affords a superior fire risk. 

The proposal to put a duty on cedar shingles, whatever may be 
said about differences in cost of production and so forth, is 
really nothing but an attempt to compel American consumers 
of cedar shingles to use an inferior shingle that they do not want 
to use. It is one more illustration of the new tariff doctrine 
of using duties, even for articles long on the free list, to pro- 
mote the use of domestic substitutes. 

Mr. President, I think it is unnecessary to prolong debate and 
discussion. The conclusion reached by the five members of the 
subcommittee who heard all the evidence was that a ease for 
tariff protection had not been made out and that shingles should 
remain on the free list. The domestic shingle industry will 
not benefit materially, but the consumer will be obliged to pay 
dearly if protective duties are levied. The great consuming 
public are entitled to some protection, and in this instance the 
best way to protect them is to keep shingles on the free list. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts subsequently said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, when I addressed the Senate earlier in the day I omitted 
to ask unanimous consent to have incorporated in the Recorp 
some letters, brief, and tables which I have here. I now submit 
that request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The tables are as follows: 


Cost of shingle and cedar-lumber tariff 
(Figures are approximate) 





I yield to the Senator from 











Approxi- | Tariffat | Plus one- 
mate 25 per third for 
value cent retailing 

Imports of shingles (1927)...... 1,965 million..| $7,600, 000 | $1,900,000 | $2, 535, 000 
Domestic production..........-. 6,443 million...) 22,550,000 | 5, 637, 500 7, 515, 000 
Total cost of tariff on shingles..........-|_.-.....---- | 7,537,500 | 10, 150, 000 

Cedar lumber: ae ag 
DEPOT. 0s wnngnvecedncse 50 million feet..| 2, 000, 000 500, 000 667, 000 
Domestic production.... 250 million feet..| 10,000,000 | 2, 500, 000 3, 333, 000 
Total cost of tariff on cedar lumber-...-...|.......-.-.- 3, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
> _ ————————— 

Total cost of tariff on shingles and cedar 

EE sinvcckaetvincodeticonaninebaabeiiabenda 10, 537, 500 | 14, 150, 000 


Notr.—One-third added for retailer’s profit covers his gross overhead 
and operating expenses. 


Additional cost of building a cattle-feeding barn under proposed duties on 
shingles, cedar lumber, and ship-lap 











25 per 

“mil | cent 

duty 
Cedar lumber (surfaced 2 sides), 867 feet...............--------- $43, 35 $10. 84 
Cedar ship-lap, 2,800 feet._................. \ 12. 95 
Drop siding, 3,300 feet......... 45. 37 
ee Cs: SEE III, sc nnsistnanuisecendeunmsemnmeianiamnennapets 40. 00 
Additional cost of tariff at mill 109. 16 
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SUMMARY BY SENATOR WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS OF EVIDENCE UPON 
THE TARIFF ON SHINGLES 


Shingles of wood. (See Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, p. 


2557.) 
1922 act. Free (par. 1660). 
H. R. 2667. Twenty-five per cent ad valorem, 


Finance Committee. Free (par. 1761, Senate bill). 


REMARKS 


The Red Cedar Shingle Industry is the title of a report to the 
President by the Tariff Commission of an investigation made under its 
general powers. The investigation included a study of the cost of 
producing shingles in the States of Oregon and Washington, and in 
the Province of British Columbia, Canada, and an economic study of 
conditions. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 
Mills in the State of Washington produced 84.5 per cent, and mills in 
Oregon 6.5 per cent of the total production of shingles reported for the 
United States in 1927. Practically all of the shingles cut in these two 
States are of red cedar. Production amounted to (total) : 


Shingles 
SOG. csccemnnipmnicthininmtehlp hls chieilitis tabiahiiataamtnaiataaihiiis 6, 862, 385, 000 
SOIR ecsinis cnet icici ciate cece ae aati 6, 443, 868, 000 


IMPORTS 


Ninety-nine per cent of the imports come from Canada and 87 per 
cent of the production there is in British Columbia. Imports amounted 


to: 
Shingles 
IN sisi cists chiapas sisal debs teats ai tiestheaibdeaa ainsi 2, 567, 749, 000 
SIF ates cinspitciaiaa nearly acinar anise Aiea aidiinien 2, 066, 065, 000 
Roughly, imports one-third of domestic production, 


EXPORTS 


Exports for shingles are relatively small in comparison with imports. 
Statistics of exports follow: 


Shingles 
ea a ee 29, 000, 000 
ONS cis tickcmeducisihnmiinnacabentnana dake tihdinednintbaia cee 87, 000, 000 


REMARKS 


There are two grades of shingles, namely, the high-grade edge-grain 
shingle and the inferior slash-grain wooden shingle. Eighty per cent of 
the edge-grain shingles are produced in Canada costing more than the 
comparable American shingle. 

If the shingle industry of Washington and Oregon is suffering from 
depression it is not because prices are so low on imported shingles that 
they can not get the business. The answer is rather to be found in 
the fact that customers do not want the kind of products they manufac- 
ture and do want the products which are manufactured in Canada. 
Then, too, the market for shingles has been adversely influenced by the 
increasing competition of other roofing materials, such as slate, tile, 
asbestos, and more especially asphalt and other composition roofing. 
The building ordinances of many cities and towns prohibit the use of 
wooden shingles, restrict their use to suburban areas, or provide that 
only high-grade shingles, meeting certain specifications, may be used, 
This is a condition that a tariff can not remedy. The free list is the 
proper home for such a commodity. A revision of manufacturing proc- 
esses and merchandising methods is the solution of this difficulty, not a 
tariff which will still further depress the market for high-grade edge- 
grain shingles by an increase in the retail price, 

The effort spent in perfecting the manufacture of high-grade shingles 
and the production of that type of shingle almost exclusively gives the 
British Columbian industry an advantage (1) because the demand for 
high-grade shingles is less affected by competition from composition 
roofings than is the demand for lower grades, and (2) because the 
demand for high-grade shingles is less subject to extreme fluctuation 
in price than that for low-grade shingles. The American sbingle is 
theoretically the equivalent of the British Columbia shingle, but in grad- 
ing shingles and lumber a large amount of material is rapidly handled 
and, unless great care is exercised, a certain amount of the low-grade 
stuff is put into a shipment. That has been one thing that has injured 
the Oregon and Washington shingle. The Canadian has taken great 
pains with the grading of his shingles, and thus eliminated the 5 or 6 
per cent of low-grade shingles found in the American bundles. 

Logs in British Columbia are used first to make shingles, while in the 
Northwest logs are used first for the production of cedar lumber; and, 
secondly, or as a by-product, for the making of shingles; and that is 
one major reason why the domestic shingle is inferior to the British 
Columbia shingle. ‘The Canadian producer can resist the temptation to 
use his best logs in making cedar lumber for the Oriental markets; the 
American producer can not. British Columbian mills have established 
a reputation that enables them to obtain from 10 to 40 cents more per 
thousand for shingles than do Washington and Oregon mills and more 
recently even to 75 cents. In November of 1928 the XXXXX grade of red 


cedar shingles were quoted by domestic mills in carload lots at $3.80 to 
$3.90 per thousand; British Columbian shingles of the same grade were 
quoted at $4 per thousand. 
date. 


This spread in prices has continued to 
Domestic Perfections were quoted at $4.60 to $4.80, and British 
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Columbia Perfections at $5 per thousand. Prices during the last year 
have been more favorable to producers, shingles raising from $1 to 
$1.25 per thousand. 

The Tariff Commission’s report proves conclusively that costs of pro- 
duction are higher in British Columbia both on the average and on 
special grades than they are in Washington and Oregon. As an ex- 
ample of production costs, according to the findings of the United 
States Tariff Commission in its report to the President on the red- 
cedar shingle industry, it costs $3.68 to produce 1,000 No. 3 Perfects in 
Oregon and Washington and $3.85 in British Columbia. 

It has been urged that there is noticeable discrepancy in labor costs 
because of the use of oriental labor in British Columbia, it being cheaper. 
Forty-five per cent of the total labor employed in British Columbia is 
oriental. Oriental labor predominates only in packing, in which work 
the Chinese excel and frequently command higher wages than white 
labor. Any labor differential is slight. 

In the matter of transportation, the domestic and Canadian industries 
are on an equality, as the rail freight rates and shipping rates to the 
leading shingle consuming markets of the United States are, in general, 
the same from mills in British Columbia as from those in Washington 
and Oregon, except that California, Nevada, New Mexico have a 
preferential rate of about 10 cents per 100 pounds. 


WHY DOMESTIC PRODUCERS DO NOT MAKE MORE HIGH-GRADE SHINGLES 


In Washington and Oregon shingles are produced largely in combina- 
tion mills which produce both cedar lumber and shingles. The manu- 
facture of shingles is usually secondary to the manufacture of cedar 
lumber. These mills usually utilize the better part of their low-grade 
logs and the high-grade logs for the manufacture of clear cedar lumber, 
and the poorer sections of the logs and the poor logs are cut into 
shingle bolts. High-grade shingles can not be cut from this kind of 
material. These producers make a good profit from their cedar lumber 
and are content with a fair market for their low-grade by-product, 
slash-grain shingles. 

Their shingle mills which do not manufacture cedar lumber either 
buy rafts of low-grade logs for use in manufacture of shingles, or buy 
high-grade rafts and export the better logs and keep the poorer logs 
for use in manufacturing shingles. This practice of exporting logs 
has increased tremendously in the last few years, as is evidenced by 
the following table: 

Eaports from United States of cedar logs and round timbers 

(Source ; Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States) 





107, 790 
138, 463 


261, 520 





This means not 
shingles, but is the result of this practice, and shingle mills have fre- 
quently been unable to get sufficient logs to continue operations. 


only is there a lack of material for high-grade 


REASONS WHY THERE SHOULD BE NO TARIFF ON SHINGLES 


First. It is estimated by forest engineers that we have remaining in 
the United States a cedar supply sufficient for only 15 years at the 
present rate of consumption. A tariff on shingles will hasten the day 
when we will be totally dependent on imports for our domestic needs. 

Second: The stained-shingle industry, which has done much to re 
build the market for wood shingles lost to the patented roofing materials, 
will be irreparably harmed by a tariff, as it will be unable to get sufii- 
cient high-grade shingles to meet the demand without paying the duty, 
and payment of the duty is practically impossible. 

Third. A duty will increase the cost of shingles to the consumer, and 
particularly to the farmer, who uses over 70 per cent of the domestic 
consumption, an amount they can ill afford to pay. 

Fourth. It will eventually injure the American shingle industry 
through the loss of its market to other roofing materials. 

Fifth. It will injure our trade relations with our best customer and 
kindly neighbor—Canada. 

Sixth. It may produce retaliatofy measures that will destroy a valu- 
able market for our fruit and vegetable growers. 

Seventh, A tariff can not be justified by cost differences or price dis- 
advantages. The report of the United States Tariff Commission, based 
on its exhaustive study of the industry, does not justify any duty. 

In conclusion, let it be repeated that a revision of manufacturing 
processes and merchandising methods is the solution of this difficulty, 
not a high tariff. As long as the Canadian manufacturer continues to 
produce the high-grade shingle, the shingle in demand, he should not 
work at a disadvantage merely because the American producer makes 
shingles a by-product instead of the primary article, Shingles should 
be retained on the free list, 
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YARMOUTHPORT AND HYANNIS, MAss., 
Thursday, June 20, 1929. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
The Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We understand that the tariff bill is now before the Senate 
for their consideration. We are lumber dealers, and the business con- 
ditions have not been satisfactory for the last two or three years. 

We want to strongly urge you to oppose having a tariff put on 
lumber imports, especially on cedar lumber and shingles. We do not feel 
that this is necessary for the best interest of the buying public ai the 
present time. If the tariff was now put on, we feel that the prices 
would advance quite sharply, and this would have a retarding effect on 
business for some time. 

We are, therefore, requesting that you give this matter serious con- 
sideration and oppose the tariff on these articles. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN HInckiey & Son Co., 
F. Howarp HIncKELEY. 


BrockTon, Mass., June 7, 1929. 
Senator Davin I. WatsuH, 
Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Sir: We are opposed to the tariff bill which is before your body 
for consideration in its effect on red-cedar shingles. 

We feel that it would be a mistake to upset an industry which is now 
in a satisfactory condition and that it would be a mistake to penalize 
lumber imports in a manner which would only lead to a more rapid 
exhaustion of our own reserves. 

We hope you will oppose the portion of this bill which applies tc the 
lumber industry. 

Yours very truly, 


e 


DEAN-PPNNEY Co. 


Scituate, Mass., June 7, 1929. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
Senate Finance Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DwaR Senator: We are writing you again with further reference to 
the proposed tariff bill now under consideration, which carries a high 
duty on shingles, cedar lumber, logs, birch, and maple lumber. 

This company is particularly interested in the duty affecting shingles. 
Our business is located in the heart of a large white-cedar shingle con- 
suming territory, which embraces all of southeastern Massachusetts. 
Practically our only source of supply is the Canadian Provinces. 

This section, as you well know, is largely a country of small homes. 
Any duty on shingles will certainly result in the increased cost of same. 

We also sell edge-grain, red-cedar shingles from British Columbia. 
These shingles are higher in price and are used where a higher quality 
is demanded. Any duty on this grade will only increase the already 
existing differential and can only benefit a few shingle mills located in 
the State of Washington. 

We are to-day buying the best grade of Washington shingles at much 
lower prices than we are paying for the British Columbia article. 

Very truly yours, 
Tue Georocp F. WELCH Co., 
By J. W. Stinson, Manager. 
ates 
MonarcH LUMBER Co., 
Great Falls, Mont., June 29, 1929. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: In the hearing before the subcommittee on the 
wood schedule of the Senate Finance Committee, Mr. Bratlie, who ap- 
peared as a witness asking for a 25 per cent ad valorem tariff on 
shingles, was asked by the chairman, Senator Couzens, if he had any 
comparative-cost data that would show the relation of the cost of pro- 
ducing shingles in British Columbia and in Washington-Oregon. Mr. 
Bratlie stated that he had none, as it was very difficult to obtain. He 
also made the same statement in relation to cedar lumber. 

We do not think this statement was entirely fair to the committee, 
and for the special information of the members of the committee we are 
giving you below a table showing the comparative costs of producing 
shingles in Washington-Oregon and British Columbia, grade by grade, 
as taken from the report of the United States Tariff Commission on the 
Red Cedar Shingle Industry. 

The report itself on costs is somewhat voluminous, as it covers the 
subject in great detail, and it is to be doubted whether there is avail- 
able any more comprehensive and thorough record of costs of production 
than that on red-cedar shingles as developed by the Tariff Commission. 
These figures cover the grades that embrace practically all imports from 
British Columbia, 
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Cost of production of shingles in Washington-Oregon and British 
Columbia 


[U. 8. Tariff Commission: Report on red-cedar shingle industry to 
President, March 2, 1927, p. 44] 


(1) Royals, No. 1, 24-inch, 4/2: 
Washbington-Oregon cost 
British Columbia cost 
Higher foreign cost, 5.8 per cent. 
(2) Perfections, No. 1, 18-inch, 5/2\%4: 
Washington-Oregon cost 
SRR RUIN Mos sires citnm ain getnciremienienee te ineinenninenanineaaigee 
Higher foreign cost, 5.4 per cent. 
Perfects (or XXXXX), No. 1, 16-inch, 5/2: 
Washington-Oregon cost 
British Columbia cost 
Higher foreign cost, 4.6 per cent, 
Extra clears, 16-inch, 5/2: 
Washington-Oregon cost 
TRSRET is SRT, BORE oe nce rccmnnenenhonenenenne 
Higher foreign cost, 0.4 per cent. 
Eurekas, No. 1, 18-inch, 5/2: 
Washington-Oregon cost —- 
British Columbia cost__.-~-~-~ 
Higher foreign cost, 27.4 per cent. 
Weighted average for all shingles produced : 
Washington-Oregon cost — 
British Columbia cost—-— 
Higher foreign cost, 22. 


You will note from the above that, whether considered grade by grade 
or on the average, shingle costs are higher in Canada than in this 
country. This fact has never been disputed directly by any witness ap- 
pearing for the tariff, at least not by the production of any figures. 

Mr. Bloedel, who appeared before the Ways and Means Committee and 
the Senate Finance Committee, produced for them the actual costs for 
his shingle mill in Washington and his shingle mill in British Columbia, 
together with his wage scales. His figures bore out the findings of the 
Tariff Commission. We contend that in justice to your committee that 
those asking for a shingle tariff should at least have produced their 
own cost records or given the committee some substantial information 
on which to base conclusions, 

The proponents of a tariff on shingles have relicd solely on complain- 
ing that there was depression in their industry and that bankruptcies 
were frequent. We have endeavored to point out in our briefs else- 


Cost per thousand 


. 690 
. 805 


. 528 
. 774 


(3 
, . 681 
- 681 


4 
* . 835 
. 845 


. 506 
. 465 


. 098 
. 802 


where that this had nothing to do with the tariff and that one of the 
outstanding and primary reasons why many shingle mills were in bad 
shape was because they were dependent for the supply of their raw 
material—logs—on the open log market and that a tendency toward a 


shortage of cedar logs had enabled the loggers to maintain prices at 
such a level that it was impossible for the log-buying shingle mill to 
operate at a profit. 

It is a fact worthy of note that no manufacturer of shingles other 
than Mr. Bloedel, who possessed a timber supply of his own, has ap- 
peared before your committee in connection with this tariff. Mr. Bloedel 
has stated that a tariff was not needed. The proponents of the tariff 
that have appeared have been log-buying shingle mills. 

May we in conclusion emphasize to you certain facts? 

First. That costs of production of shingles are higher in British 
Columbia than in Washington and Oregon. 

Second, That British Columbia shingles sell grade for grade at a 

higher price in the American market than do those of Washington and 
Oregon. 
“ Third. That decline in Washington-Oregon production has been due 
to waning cedar supply, composition-roofing competition, and the fact 
that low-grade shingles, which constitute the bulk of production, have 
lost their markets, rather than to British Columbia competition. 

Finally, that individual failures and lack of profitable operation of 
many plants has been due to the make-up of the industry and has been 
confined chiefly to the log-buying shingle mills, who are dependent on 
others for their log supply. 

These outstanding facts, we believe, make clear the fallacy of a 
protective tariff on this commodity. 

Yours very truly, 
Gro. H. Rocsrs. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. Presdent, while I do not agree with 
the conclusion reached by the distinguished junior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. DILL], I want to say for him that I listened 
yesterday with a great deal of interest to his speech, and if any 
manufacturer of shingles in the State of Washington is doubtful 
whether or not be presented a strong case I am willing to tes- 
tify as an Opposition witness that he did. 

Of course, that is the sugar coating which I must apply, may 
I say to my friend, to my opposition to the stand he takes. 

I might say equally kind things about the speech made by the 
Senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] if I had heard it 

Mr. President, I was particularly touched by what the junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Dit] said about the condition 
of labor. Anyone who has the slightest love of humanity in 
his heart must be touched when such pictures are presented as 
were displayed yesterday by the Senator with reference to the 
pathetic state in which labor finds itself in the State of Wash- 
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ington. Undoubtedly the decline in the industry has had an 
adverse effect upon all concerned. Of course, in my opinion 
there are other reasons than those alleged by the Senator as 
the real causes. However, we are distressed by the effect of 
the conditions which prevail for labor. 

The junior Senator from Washington made a plea that this 
light tax upon shingles would involve the people of the country 
so lightly and so slightly that it is a tax that might be disre- 
garded. Of course, if this were the only tax to be levied upon 
the American people, I have no doubt that every Senator here 
and the people themselves would be glad to say, “ Very well, 
because of the condition of labor in the State of Washington we 
will make an exception in this case.” But it is when one tax 
is piled upon another that we have ultimately a staggering load 
to be borne by the taxpayers of the country. 

After the debate upon nonshatterable glass I was called to 
the reception room by some one connected with the Ford Auto- 
mobile Co. He thanked me for what I had said about the im- 
portance of having this glass made at the lowest price possible, 
and then made a significant statement, which I am trying to 
have confirmed by the company itself. He said that if every 
item in the tariff bill now pending before the Congress were 
to take effect and the bill were to be passed, there would be 
added to this article and the other used in the manufacture 
of the Ford automobile so many additional costs that the price 
of the Ford car would be increased $169. If it be true that the 
passage of this bill would add to that one indulgence of the 
American people $169, it is a very significant statement. So I 
want to say to my friend from Washington that it is not the 
one item of the tax upon shingles that we must consider but the 
effect upon the country of the great many requests for increased 
duties which are made in connection with the pending bill. 

Mr. President, I regard home building as one of the most im- 
portant activities in which a citizen can engage. Nothing is 
better for the American people than to have our citizens live in 
their own homes; nothing promotes health more; nothing ad- 
vances morality more; nothing adds more to the welfare of our 
people and the stability of the Nation than home ownership. I 
have been much distressed because of the financial condition of 
the country and its relation to the building of homes. Under 
conditions prevailing during the past two or three years every 
dollar that men and women in America could rake and scrape 
together has been devoted to Wall Street; gambling has been 
indulged in, and now millions and billions of American wealth 
have been dissipated through the crash in Wall Street. I have 
no remedy to offer ; I doubt exceedingly if Congress can find any 
remedy. Ptople have a right, I suppose, to spend their own 
money as they will, and whether there can be found a means of 
regulation I doubt very seriously; but this is a fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent: As the result of the demands made upon the banking insti- 
tutions of America for money to be used for speculative pur- 
poses, it is practically impossible for the young man who desires 
to build a home to obtain any mortgage money from the banks. 
That is a calamity. I am sure that every Senator here will 
agree with me that anything that interferes with home building 
is calamitous to the welfare of the Nation. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watcortr in the chair), 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. Can not the Senator from New York apply that 
same statement with equal force to anything that interferes 
with the production of the food and clothing of the people? 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course. 

Mr. DILL. We put a tariff on food and clothing because we 
want to help the producers of those articles, but when it comes 
to something that is used on houses and which lasts for from 
25 to 30 years, it is complained that a tariff will be a burden. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Washington that I have had occasion to shingle a house 
and I have lived in it long enough to reshingle it. When I again 
buy shingles for my house I am going to buy shingles which 
have enduring qualities, and I fear, from all the testimony that 
has been offered, that the trouble with the Washington shingle 
is that it has not the quality to give it the popularity which my 
friend would wish it to have. 

Mr. DILL. Of course the Senator from New York does not 
understand the situation or he would not say that. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am founding that statement upon the 
testimony of dozens of persons who have written me regarding 
this matter, and that seems to be the universal testimony. I 
can not vote for a measure which so apparently raises an arti- 
ficial barrier to home building; therefore I must be in opposition. 
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I am very sorry, indeed, that we have not any figures here 
showing the actual domestic production of shingles during the 
past several years. I have asked that question of several Sena- 
tors who have been debating this subject. I asked it this morn- 
ing of the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] and he 
referred me to his speech. I found on page 5446 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp thdt the Senator from Washington said: 


The shingle production in the United States is between five and six 
billion yearly. In 1913 it was between seven and eight billion. 


And the Senator draws the conclusion that the reason why the 
production is so much less now is the increased importation of 
Canadian shingles, but, after all, there has been no increase. 
As a matter of fact, there has been a decline. In 1928 the im- 
portations were lower than they had been for any year since 
1920, with the exception of 1927. I do not know what the pro- 
duction is, but I venture to say that by reason of the financial 
situation to which I have referred there has not been a great 
demand for shingles, and that would account, of course, in some 
measure, for the lack of prosperity in the State of Washington. 

Yesterday reference was made to the Russian lumber situ- 
ation. I have heard it rumored about the cloakrooms that in a 
great building which is going to be constructed in New York to 
replace the Waldorf Astoria, Russian lumber is largely to be 
used. I hold in my hand a letter received this morning, which 
indicates that most of the lumber to be used in that great build- 
ing is spruce and west coast fir, and that Russian lumber is not 
to be used. 

I want to place in the Recorp a part of the letter which I 
received from the New York Lumber Trade Association, wherein 
there is a discussion of the Russian lumber bogy. I think that 
Senators have been disturbed over the possibility that Russia 
might become a very serious competitor in the lumber industry. 
As a matter of fact, that is not likely to occur, my correspondent 
states, because this wood is shipped out of Russia from Arch- 
angel on the White Sea, which, as everyone knows, is within 
the Arctic Circle, and the port is icebound at least for seven 
months of the year. Therefore it is not likely that any large 


amount of lumber can be shipped out of that port. 

Then in the letter the argument is set forth with some detail 
to the effect that Russia consumes about 80 per cent of its 
lumber at home, and of the 20 per cent exported the British 


Isles take about 60 per cent. 

I ask, Mr. President, that the parts of the letter which I have 
marked be included at this point in my remarks without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE RUSSIAN LUMBER BOGY 


As soon as our association received the October 7 release of the South- 
ern Pine Association giving as their reason for taking sides in the 
tariff issue at this late date, the fact that their members were con- 
cerned about the present and future softwood shipments of Russian 
lumber to this country, our tariff committee immediately instituted an 
investigation inte the matter. We interviewed the Amtorg Trading Cor- 
poration at New York, the commercial agents of the Soviet Government 
in the United States, the two American importing concerns who are 
handling all the Russian lumber consigned to this country, provided 
ourselves with the book entitled “The Soviet Union Looks Ahead,” 
which is in the nature of a prospectus outlining the plans of the Rus- 
sian Government during the next five years, and Bulletin No. 19, of 
March 1, 1929, of the United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce at Washington, part of which is devoted to a careful analysis 
of the financial structure of the soviet lumber industry. We have also 
consulted various persons who are more or less familiar with the 
Russian lumber situation. In the interest of brevity we will endeavor 
to condense our findings in the following paragraphs. Meanwhile we 
can say that we who are situated in the territory most affected by 
Russian lumber find nothing to be alarmed about. We do not believe 
the deep concern of the Southern Pine Association is warranted by the 
facts, and our opinion is that their release is based on a very superficial 
examination of all the factors, which accounts for the sensational char- 
acter of their statement. We beg to call your attention to the following 
points: 

1. Practically ail of Russia’s softwood exports are shipped, on ac- 
count of economic reasons, from Archangel on the White Sea, which 
is within the Arctic Circle. This port is icebound at least seven 
months in the year. Shipping destined for the United States must 
move through the White Sea, the Arctic Circle, and the Arctic Ocean 
before turning westward into the Atlantic. The only dependable open- 
water period is from the latter part of July to the latter part of Octo- 
ber. In favorable years ships can sail from the latter part of June 
until well into November. As a rule June and November are very 
doubtful months. This year the latest reports indicate an early fall 
and winter, and navigation is expected to close any time now. 
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2. In spite of the claims of the duty proponents that 70,000,000 board 
feet will likely arrive here this year, only three cargoes of about 
3,000,000 feet each have come in thus far, i. e, the ships Christinas- 
borg, Collingham, and Southlea. Between the two importers above re- 
ferred to, seven more ships have been chartered with three others that 
are in doubt. But inasmuch as a number of these are for late October 
and November loading, it is pure speculation as to how many of these 
will be able to load and sail. If alj 10 should clear, and their cargoes 
would average 3,000,000 feet each, which is the amount estimated, a 
total of 30,000,000 feet more would be received in addition to the 9,000,- 
000 which has so far arrived—a mere drop in the bucket when you con- 
sider that, according to the figures furnished by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Eastern States, from Baltimore north, 
consumed in a yearly period from 1927 to 1928 about 3,645,000,000 feet 
of softwoods. If the Russian importations reach a possible maximum of 
40,000,000 feet this year, which seems highly improbable in view of the 
remaining short period available for shipping, this amount would be 
only slightly over 1 per cent of the softwoods consumed in the territory 
mentioned, and where this wood must be sold to be economically 
practicable, 

3. Now, this lumber is practically all spruce of a type similar to the 
spruce we used to saw in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
etc., before it was commercially exhausted. This lumber enters into 
direct competition with Canadian spruce and not with our own woods. 
It is more or less of a special product, having special uses. It is not 
able to compete in price with the cheaper west coast fir and hemlock 
and southern shortleaf yellow pine. 

4. Russia exports to the United States about 100 different articles, of 
which lumber is one of the less important. Tonnage for all of these 
must be secured and many must take precedence over jumber because 
of the character and higher value of the goods. 

5. Russia normally consumes about 80 per cent of its lumber at home. 
Of the 20 per cent exported, the British Isles take about 60 per cent 
and the United States only about 13 per cent. That this is apt to 
change materially for some time to come, as far as the United States 
is concerned, is unlikely, as 60 per cent of the softwood output of Russia 
is a species of pine that does not find favor in this country, whereas 
both the Russian pine and spruce is popular in the British Isles and 
Continental Europe. 

6. Russian lumber is manufactured and sold in Europe on the metric 
system. Usage in Russia and Europe calls for sizes not commercially 
in demand in the United States, where lumber is manufactured and sold 
on a board-measure basis. The British market requires a special speci- 
fication of sizes, which, although sawn to a board-measure scale, would 
not be readily salable here. Hence all lumber intended for the United 
States market must be specially sawn in advance according to Ameri- 
can requirements, and it is most unlikely that any surplus stocks cut 
to European or British standards could be dumped on this market. They 
would be bound to encounter most formidable selling resistance. The 
American importers who handle this Russian lumber have found it 
necessary to place sawing orders in the fall of the year for cargoes to 
come out during the following summer. Such a condition does not lend 
itself to volume business. 

7. “The 5-year plan for economic construction” in Russia is as 
yet only an optimistic forecast of what they hope to do. In this plan 
involving the building of railroads, highways, and all sorts of indus- 
trial plants, of course more sawmills will be needed to furnish lumber 
for home consumption. That such sawmill expansion, under the cir- 
cumstances, connotes the production of a flood of lumber intended for 
the American market, is far afield from the information we have been 
able to obtain, and is sheer conjecture. The Department of Commerce 
report of March 1 shows the Russian lumber industry to be in a poor 
condition financially and comparing very unfavorably with all other 
industries in that country. The Lumber Trusts did a business in 
1927-28 of 307,000,000 rubles. Their indebtedness to the banks on 
October, 1928, was 111,800,000 rubles. All other industries combined did 
a business during the same period of 3,658,000,000 rubles and they only 
owed the banks 513,100,000 rubles. The comparison of per cent ratio 
was 36.4 per cent in the first case as against 14 per cent in the second. 
The report goes on to say that 76 per cent of all the funds of the lum- 
ber industry consists of short-term bank loans and advances from buyers. 
Little prospect is seen of improving this condition for some time to come, 
due to many reasons, among which are the short shipping season, the 
lack of ports and transportation and the fact that the turnover from 
logging to marketing the finished product runs from 8 to 16 months. 
That the United States has anything to fear from an industry laboriag 
under these handicaps seems far-fetched. It rather seems that those 
owners of standing timber in our country who have most to gain from a 
tariff, having failed to make a case against Canadian lumber and 
shingles, are using this Russian argument as a sort of smoke screen 
behind which they propose a tariff which will attack the forest products 
of Canada, our best customer. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I also ask to include in the 
Recorp the protests which have been made by citizens of my 
State against the proposed duty on shingles. I have here a list 
of lumber dealers of New York State, beginning with Adams 
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Fowler & Hoffman (Inc.), of Mamaroneck; Allison & Ver Valen 
Co., of Haverstraw; of the Amsterdam Lumber Co. and others, 
which I ask to be included without further reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The list referred to is as follows: 


NEW YORE 


Adams Fowler & Hoffman (Inc.), Mamaroneck, 
Allison & Ver Valen Co., Haverstraw. 
Amsterdam Lumber Co., Amsterdam. 

Astoria Lumber Co., New York City. 

Axtell, Frank C., Binghamton. 

Ayers-Witmer Lumber Co., Niagara Falls. 
Bartlett & Co., Binghamton. 

Bayer & McConihe, Troy. 

Beach Lumber Co., Rome. 

Becker, Moore & Co. (Inc.), North Tonawanda, 
Bell, Walter Allen, Ogdensburg. 

Bennett, Ray H., Lumber Co. (Inc.), North Tonawanda. 
Benzing, Jos. H., & Co., Brooklyn. 

Bigelow, A. P., & Co., Long Island City. 
Blakeslee Lumber Co., Albany. 

Blanchard Lumber & Mill Co. (Inc.), Buffalo. 
Booneville Lamber Co. (Inc.), Booneville. 
Bronk Coal & Lumber Co., Hudson Falls. 
Brooklyn Consolidated Lumber Co., New York City. 
Brooklyn Union Lumber Co., New York City. 
Burke Lumber Co. (Inc.), Oswego. 

Burr Lumber Co., Gloversville, 

Burt, H. W., New York City. 

Burton, Thomas (Inc.), Flushing. 

Carpenter, John R., Co., Jamaica. 

Chapel, Linn S., Co. (Inc.), Elmira. 

Chapman Lumber Co., Syracuse. 

Chichester, A. K., & Son, Albany. 

Chittenden Lumber Co., New York City. 
Clifford, Martin, Co., Lockport. 

Coakley, John P., Canton. 

Cohen, J., & Bros., New York City. 

Combes Estate, Rockville. 

Comstock Lumber Co., Rochester. 

Conklin Pfister Building Service (Inc.), White Plains, 
Conklin, Tubby & Conklin, Roslyn. 

Copp Stratton Co., Flushing. 

Cornell-Haviland Co., Pleasantville. 

Corning Building Co., Corning. 

Crane & Clark, New York City. 

Crannell Lumber Co., Albany. 

Crouch & Beahan Lumber Co., Rochester. 
Crombie, W. M., & Co., New York City. 
Cummings Lumber Co., New York City. 
Cunningham Lumber Co., Rochester. 
Cunningham, W. F. (Inc.), New York City. 
Dain’s, N., Sons Co., Peekskill. 

Daly Lumber Co. (Inc.), Syracuse. 

Dealers Lumber Corporation, North Tonawanda, 
Delatour, Albert J., New York City. 
Denton-Waterbury, Whitesboro. 

Doane & Jones Lumber Co., Elmira. 

Dohn, Fischer & Co. (Inc.), Buffalo. 

Dolan, John F., & Sons, Oriskany Falls. 
Doran, Seeley & Adims, New York City. 
Donner Lumber Co., New York City. 

Downs, V. H., Jamesport. 

Driscoll, Dempsey & Driscoll, New York City. 
Dykes Lumber Co., New York City. 

East New York Lumber Co., New York City. 
Eckenroth, 8., & Bros., New York City. 
Elmhurst Lumber & Trim Co., Maspeth. 
Elmwood Lumber & Shingle Co., Buffalo, 
Enders, Phillip, & Son, Rochester. 

Enterprise Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, 
Exchange Lumber Co., Rochester. 

Finch, Charles H., New York City. 

Fleet Lumber Co., Greenport. 

Floral Park Mutual Fuel Co., New York City, 
Freeport Lumber Co., Freeport. 

Gardenville Lumber & Supply Co., Gardenville, 
Gates, Church E., Lumber Co., New York City. 
General Lumber & Moulding Co., New York City. 
Getman Lumber Co., Frankfort. 

Georgian Bay Lumber Co. (Inc.), North Tonawanda, 
Glen Cove Mutual Fuel Co., New York City, 
Glode Requa Coal & Lumber Co., Monsey, 


Goodwin, M., & Co., New York City. 

Gould, H. O., Co., Middletown. 

Gramatan Supply Co., Bronxville. 

Graves, Manbest & George, Buffalo. 

Greece Lumber Co., Rochester. 

Great Neck Lumber & Trimming Co., Great Neck. 
Greene, M. D., Lumber Co., Auburn. : 
3regory-Sherman Lumber Co., Nyack. 
Grieme Lumber & Supply Co., Amsterdam, 
Haeberle Lumber Co., Niagara Falls. 
Handshaw, Sinclair, Smithtown Branch. 
Haney, J. H., Booneville. 

Hall, William M., Chatham. 
Hapeman-Goodfellow Co., Cato. 

Harris, McHenry & Baker Co., Elmira, 
Henrich, William, Sons Co., Buffalo. 
Henricks-Caskey Co., Buffalo. 

Hicks Lumber Co., Roslyn. 

Hollis Lumber Co. (Inc.), Hollis. 

Hollister Lumber Co., Rochester. 
Hoban-Hunter-Feitner Co., Brooklyn, 
Hubbell, C, T., & Co., Albany. 

Hunt, H. T., Co., Binghamton. 

Hurd Bros., Buffalo. 

Hutton Johnson Co., Nanuet, 

Ilion Lumber Co., Ilion. 

Jantzen Overgaugh & Co., New York City. 
Jones, R. T., Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, 
Kendrick & Brown, Glens Falls. 

Kent, P. A, & Son, Binghamton. 

Kingeway Lumber Co., New York City. 
Knoell Manufacturing Co. (Inc.), Tonawanda. 
Laidlaw, The R., Lumber Co., Buffalo. 
Lamb Lumber Co., Lake Placid. 

Lane Lumber Corporation, New York, 
Lewis & Case Lumber Co., Elmira. 
Lexington Lumber Co., Buffalo. 

Little, Andrew, & Sons, Little Falls, 
Lockport Lumber Co., Lockport. 

Lowe, J. S., Cape Vincent. 

Mahistedt Lumber & Coal Co., New Rochelle. 
Mallus, Henry B., & Bros. (Inc.), Buffalo. 
Manhasset Lumber & Supply Co., Manhasset. 
Maybee, J. H., & Son, Canton. 

Maxson & Starin, Homer. 

MeNeil, Joseph, New York. 

Meyers Lumber Co., North Tonawanda. 
Mirschel, Carl, Hempstead. 

Mohawk Industries (Inc.), Rome. 

Montauk Lumber Co., New York City. 
Montgomery Bros. & Co., Buffalo, 

Morse Lumber Co., Rochester. 

Nassau Lumber Co., Hempstead. 
Nassau-Suffolk Lumber & Supply Corporation (6 yards), Mineola. 
Nassau Fuel Co., New York City. 

National Packing Box Co., New York City. 
Neal-Obrien Lumber Co., Oswego. 

Neill, F. 8. (Inc.), Flushing. 

Nellis, Amos & Swift, Utica. 

Newfane Lumber & Manufacturing Co. (Inc.), Newfane, 
Newton Greek Lumber Co., New York City. 
North Side Lumber Co., New York City. 
Northport Lumber Corporation, Northport. 
O’Donnell Bros., Medina. 

Otis Lumber Co., Rochester. 

Oyster Bay Lumber Co., Oyster Bay. 
Palmer, W. G. (Inc.), North Tonawanda. 
Palmer Lumber Co., Rochester. 

Pettit, A. S., & Sons (Inc.), Huntington Station. 
Post, Wallace R., New York City. 

Power, Moir & Stocking, New York City. 
Proctor Manufacturing Co., Ogdensburg. 
Putnam Valley Lumber Co., Bayside. 
Raby, Peter, Co. (Inc.), Oswego. 
Rivenbaugh Lumber Co., Hudson, 

Riverside Builders’ Supply Co., Corning. 
Robertson & Son, Binghamton. 

Rome Box & Lumber Co., Rome. 
Rochester-American Lumber Co., Rochester, 
Rutiand, Henry D., West Albany. 

S. & H. Box & Lumber Co., New York. 
Smith, Frank B., East Hampton. 

Snell & Sons Co., Herkimer. 

Stansbury, James H. (Inc.), Jamaica. 
Stevens-Eaton Co., Jamaica, 
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Stevens-Eaton Co., New York City. 
Stewart Lumber Co., New York City. 
Sullivan, T., & Co., Buffalo. 

Sullivan, W. A., Lumber Co., Watertown. 
Taylor, G. W., Lumber Co., New York City. 
Thomas, Philip, Sons Co., Utica. 
Thompson & Son, Stapleton. 

Tracy, B. H., Fayetteville. 

Troy Lumber Co., Troy. 

Tuthil! Lumber Co., Mattituck. 

Tuttle, W. E., Lumber Co., Horseheads, 
Vrooman, Clarence H., Patchogue. 
Webster, A. H., Groton. 

Westchester Lumber Co., Yonkers. 

West Side Lumber Co., New York City. 
White, W. H., Co., Nyack. 

White & Cleveland, Albany. 

Whitehall Lumber Co., Whitehall. 
Wicker Lumber Co., Niagara Falls. 
Wilder, W. M., Pulaski. 

Willson & Adams Co., Mount Vernon. 
Wilson & Greene Lumber Co., Syracuse. 
Wood, W. Wilton, Huntington. 

Wood & Norstrand (Inc.), Farmingdale. 
Young & Halsted, Mount Cisco. 

Young Lumber Co., Elmira. 

Zapf Lumber Co., East Aurora. 
Zashinsky Lumber Co., New York City. 
Zimmerman Lumber Co., Buffalo. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, likewise I have received 
very vigorous protests from the members of the grange of my 
State. I have here several letters. One comes from Phelps, 
N. Y., and is signed by Mrs. Ruth Nash, secretary of Enterprise 
Grange, of Oaks Corners, N. Y. I have another from the 
National Grange signed by Fred Brenckman, its Washington 
representative; another from the New York State Grange 


Patrons of Husbandry, of Lake Clear Junction, N. Y., signed 
by Charles Kirche, Frank Cass, and John McDonald; another 
from Kings Ferry, N. Y., signed by S. J. Carlson, master of 
Cayuga Lake. Grange; another from the Oatka Falls Grange, 
No. 398, Patrons of Husbandry, of Le Roy, N. Y., signed by 
John A. MacPherson, secretary; and another from Weedsport 


Grange, No. 995, Patrons of Husbandry, of Weedsport, N. Y., 
signed by William O’Hara, secretary. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to add further to the discus- 
sion. I merely desire to say that I am convinced that it would 
be a calamity to my State to have this increased tariff upon 
shingles. I think it would interfere with the progress of home 
building. It would interfere with the welfare of the common 
people, because shingles are not used by the rich; they are used 
to cover the modest home and the demand is largely rural or 
suburban. So, for every reason I can think of, I am in oppo- 
sition to the appeal so vigorously made by the Senators from 
‘Washington, and am forced to vote against the increase of the 
tariff on shingles. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, some days ago I offered a reso- 
lution that the Senate adjourn, and that we go home and give 
the country and the Senate a few days to settle down. I do 
not think the Senators who are overworking themselves here 
really realize just what they are doing. What I am going to 
say is not in criticism of anybody, and I hope it will not be 
so considered. 

When I came to the Senate in 1925 they had just gotten out 
the January issue of the Congressional Directory. When I 
came back in December for the long session there were four 
names that were not in the December issue which were in the 
January issue—Senators La Follette, Spencer, Ralston, and 
Ladd. If some Senator will take the time to take the December 
issue of the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of 1925 and the Congres- 
sional Directory of the last issue, he will find that there have 
been 35 changes in the Senate, 11 deaths, since December, 1925. 

I really was surprised at the number of deaths. I was, of 
eourse, not surprised at the defeats, because they come to us all. 
Any man who sticks to politics, sooner or later, unless he is for- 
tunate enough to die, is going to be defeated. We might just 
as well realize that as we drive along. But, Mr. President, 
what are the conditions to-day? 

Senator Burton and Senator Tyson have passed away. Sen- 
ator WARREN, the father of the Senate, is in bed sick. Senator 
Kina, one of the most active nren in the Senate, is sick. Sen- 
ator Watson, the great leader of the other side of this body, 
has had to leave on account of illness. There are other men in 
the Senate to-day who do not realize their condition. As I say, 
I am not criticizing. They have done an immense amount of 
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labor. They have worked here through a very hot summer. 
For the last several weeks they have been coming here at 10 
o'clock in the morning, attending to their office duties before 
they got here, staying here until 6 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
then doing the best they could with other matters for the 
remainder of the time. 

What has been the result? We have had some very unusual 
things happen here on the floor. Men who ordinarily are the 
nrost polite in the Senate have been very impolite. It is not 
their nature. They have overstrained themselves. They have 
worked themselves up to a high tension. They have been under 
a nervous strain that we must all realize human nature can not 
stand. You can take a big engine down here and put 90 cars 
behind it, and the engine will pull them all; but you may stick 
a caboose right on the back end, and that little caboose may 
keep that powerful engine from moving. 

Human nature is the same way. There is a limit to all 
things. We can work, and drive on, and drive on, until after a 
while something snaps. I am not speaking of nryself, because 
the tariff bill has not bothered me. I said away back yonder 
that it was a bad bill. If I had had my way, I would have let 
the Republicans pass it just as soon as possible. I think the 
Democrats made a mistake. As I say, I am not criticizing or 
talking about myself now. I think they should have let the bill 
pass and go into operation just as early as possible, and let the 
people of this country, the consumers, see what it was going to 
do to them and what it was doing to them, and the chances are 
that there would have been a reversal. If the Democrats make 
it a good bill, however, it is a Republican administration, and 
the Republicans will get the credit for it. I do not see where 
the Democrats are going to get any credit, especially in the 
coalition that they are in. 

I have heard some people say, “ Shift the responsibility to the 
White House.” You can not do that. That is like a man trying 
to shift the responsibility for rearing his children. He may send 
them to day school, he may send them to Sunday school, and 
rear back and go off on his frolics and say his children are being 
properly cared for; but he can not shift that responsibility in 
the sight of God Almighty. He holds every parent responsible 
for that child, regardless of where he tries to shift it to. It 
comes right back to the point where God gave you the chiid, 
and God holds you responsible for it. So it is with the Ameri- 
can people. We can not say we are going to do this, that, and 
the other, and send it to the White House. We shall have to 
take care of our own responsibility. 

As I say, Mr. President, about half of the men in the Senate 
are sick and do not know it. They are overworked. They are 
on high tension; and to tell you the truth about it, I think very 
few men in the Senate to-day, with all due respect to them, are 
really in proper condition to work. We have talked tariff and 
tariff and tariff until I think the country is tired of it, and I 
think the Senate—if the Members would get up and tell the 
truth about it—are just about as tired of it as the country is. 

Your experts that are assisting you are just about worked 
to a “frazzle.” Our exceptionally competent and ever-obliging 
official reporters, while doing their duty and standing by their 
posts, clearly show the strain that they are passing through; 
and our clerks and others clearly demonstrate the fact, whiie 
keeping up with their duties, evidencing at all times devotion 
to their work; and even our pages—sweet little fellows that they 
are—are showing, like you are, the want of rest and of sleep. 
Yes, all of us need a change. If you would go home and rest, 
take a little holiday and recess, get your minds off on something 
else, talk to your people, and come back and then have a little 
vaudeville, have a little tariff and a little prohibition and a little 
something else, and talk arcund on different things to-day, and 
come back on the tariff every day, if you want to, and take 
two or three hours on it, but put in a little dancing, as the 
yaudeville shows do, and a little singing, possibly we would be 
in better shape. 

For instance, now, there is my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reep]—and I do think a whole lot of him. It may seem strange, 
but I do. He is chairman of my Military Affairs Committee, and 
I think he is a very fine chairman and a mighty fine man. He 
would not have made the references he did the other day to com- 
munists if it had been Davp REEp; but you just wound him up 
until he had to run down, and the only way he had to get down 
was to get a communist pole, and down he went. 

The same thing can be applied to my friend Norris, who is a 
very fine man and a very brainy man; but you would think he 
was a school-teacher, getting up here and lecturing the Senate, 
telling them what they should do and what they should not do. 
Well, that is just the same condition. He is just worked down, 
just on a Strain from going all the time. 
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Then my good friend AsHurst over here, whom I love and 
whom I would stand by in any fight under any conditions, the 
other day got up here and made his little talk, and I know that 
he would not have been anything like as impolite as he was to 
my friend Reep if it had just been AsHuRST; but you had him 
wound up. You had him on a strain. And my ladylike friend 
and entertainer from Kentucky, the very distinguished Senator 
over here [Mr. BarKLtey]—why, he just hit right back. 

If he had not been all strained and overworked when my 
friend Asnurst delivered him his lecture, he would have smiled, 
and they would have gone out in the cloakroom, and it is a 
pity they could not have done as in the old days; but, as they 
could not, they would have shaken hands and drunk some Glen 
Springs mineral water from South Carolina, and the friction 
would have all passed away. 

I really think, seriously speaking, that the time has come 
when the Senate should adjourn. Oh, but somebody has been 
so kind as to speak of mileage. I do not criticize newspapers, 
and I never answer their criticisms of me; I have learned that 
the more they hit me, the more good it does me, and the better 
I like it; but before newspapers criticize Senators, and espe- 
cially before they try to belittle them, they should examine the 
facts and know the law. 

It has been hinted that some Senators want to adjourn to get 
their mileage and go home. My mileage, if I use it up, would 
just about buy me-a nice suit of clothes and a couple of 
cravats; but that has not anything to do with it. You will get 
your mileage if you sit here until 12 o’clock on Monday, De- 
cember 2. You do not have to adjourn to get mileage, and every 
Senator here knows it. Why does the press want the public 
and the country to think that we want to adjourn so that some- 
body can go home and get his mileage? The law fixes the 
mileage; the appropriation has already been made; the money 
is set aside for every regular session; and it does not make 
any difference whether we stay here until 1 minute to 12, 
and the Vice President adjourns the special session and calls 
the other session together, or whether we adjourn right now 
and go home. It does not make any difference at all in refer- 
ence to mileage. I really think that the newspapers, before they 
send that out to some people who might be foolish enough to 
believe it, should look into such matters, 

Another thing that I think is a serious matter is this: I have 
no special business interests. The only business I have is being 
a United States Senator. Sometimes some fellow gets into 
trouble down home, and gets a little bit uneasy about the lawyer 
he has, and maybe thinks I have a little influence with the jury, 
and he sends up here and I go down there and pick up a little 
extra money; but that is just a kind of a side issue. I have no 
money in any stocks. If every bank in America should go 
broke, it would not do me any harm. If every mortgage in 
America were foreclosed, it would not do me any harm finan- 
cially. I have my salary, and I do not see any way for any- 
body to get that, because I know Colonel Pace is not going to 
deliver it to anybody but me; but this country is in a bad fix. 

I talk to people that you gentlemen do not come in contact 
with—business men. You are so busy here that you come and 
attend to your business, and you go home, and you go out to 
your dinners and have a nice time, and come back next morning 
and start over again. I see people that are hard pressed by 
these things. I received a letter to-day from a man who said 
that the bank had broken and had taken all he had, and now 
they are calling on him to* pay an assessment on his money. 
He wrote me to-day, and he said, “I just have not got it. 
They have sued me; and what am I going to do?” I am going 
to write back to him and tell him that he has one fine consola- 
tion, anyhow—they can not put him in jail. 

Business is in a bad condition, Mr. President. Suppose two 
or three great, big banks were to crash right now? It is se- 
rious, in my opinion. Of course, I do not know anything about 
it. I do not know anything about business and financing. I 
never bought any stock or futures in my life. I never have 
known anything about it. The only business I have ever had 
with a bank was to pay it interest—that is all. But I hear 
other people talking. I know what is going on. I see mer- 
chants out here with their clerks standing in the doors. I see 
merchants with long faces. I see hotels that used to be crowded 
at this time of the year with perhaps half a dozen or less people 
on each floor. Now, there is something wrong. What is it? 
I do not say that our adjourning and going home will make it 
straight, but I believe it will help. I really do. 

Somebody will say, “ Well, but the tariff is the matter. The 
country does not know what kind of tariff we are going to 
have.” You are not going to have any kind. You gentlemen 
who are close to the President know that just as well as I do. 
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I do not know whether he is for the Borah crowd or not. He 
ought to be for Boran, because if it had not been for Borau 
he would not have been President. There is no doubt about 
that. Everybody knows that; but I do not know whether he is 
backing his friends or whether he is backing the old liners that 
tried to keep him from being President. If they had had their 
way, he never would have been President; but which side he is 
on, I do not know. I do know, however, that he is not going 
to sign any bill that has not a flexible tariff in it. He may 
sign it with the debenture in it, but he is not going to put his 
name to it with the flexible clause out. You know that, gentle- 
men, and I know it. Now, why fool the American people? 
Why sit here and keep me voting for something that I am 
against—a high tariff, or any other kind of a protective tariff? 

I said, if you remember, on the 21st of October—page 4724 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—that Mr, Hoover would not sign your 
bill if you should pass it in its present state. I also said at 
that time that when you got through killing yourselves, work- 
ing yourselves to death, he would call his tariff men together 
and he would fix the tariff rates to suit himself under the pres- 
ent law, and everybody fn the Senate knows that that is what 
he is going to do. You know it well enough. I said then, and 
I say now, “ What is the use of our staying here?” 

Mr. President, I think a good deal of my friend the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. I paired with him the 
other day because I knew we would not vote alike on anything, 
and I just let that go as to any question. His remark the other 
day was just a joke, I think. It might be true, but he did not 
mean it. [Laughter.] He was just joking. He is too brainy 
a man and too good a man, and has been too highly honored by 
the Senate, to make a remark anywhere in reference to his 
brother Senators like that in earnest. I do not think anybody 
shou'd have taken it seriously. Instead of paying any attention 
to it, I think we should have just laughed it off. 

Mr. President, I made a statement about this tariff bill—page 
4205, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—on the 30th of May. The bill 
that came over from the House reminds me, as I said in that 
letter—and I will change one word in it—that my father on 
one occasion told me of an old gentleman who was coming 
along and saw a lot of boys throwing rocks at some frogs in a 
pond. Every now and then they would hit one And kill him, 
knock him out. After a while the old gentleman walked off 
and dropping his head said “ That’s fine for the boys but it’s 
death to the frogs.” I think that is the way with this tariff 
bill that came over from the House; it is fine for the manufac- 
turers, but it is death to the poor little devil who has to con- 
sume and has to work. 

I am really honest and sincere in what I have said. I hope 
nobody will misunderstand it and I do hope that nobody will 
take any exception to it. I really and truly believe we should 
quit. A Member of the House of Representatives or the Senate 
once said of Joe Manley, who had managed the campaign 
of Tom Reed for the presidential nomination in 1896, that God 
Almighty hated a quitter. I do not mean for us to quit and stay 
quit, but let us just take a recess, and come back and start over, 
get a fresh start, as the boys sometimes say. 

I believe that would be best for us, I believe it would be best 
for the country, to begin to realize the situation as it is to-day. 
We are going through a farce, and we know it. I do not know 
whether you would call it a comedy or a tragedy. It may be 
either one or the other in its conclusion. 

I ask, along with my rambling remarks, to have printed an 
editorial from the New York Times of yesterday, headed 
“Democratic Dreams.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxecorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, November 12, 1929] 
DEMOCRATIC DREAMS 


The Republican Party in the Senate is in a bad way, and the Demo- 
erats are having their biennial dreams of power and glory. It is 
natural in the circumstances. Representative Byrns, of Tennessee, 
chairman of the Democratic Congressional Committee, foresees recap- 
ture of the House by his party next year and equally good chances 
to take control of the Senate. Chairman Shouse, of the national execu- 
tive committee, agrees with him that the trend is that way. Analogies 
between 1930 and 1922 are seen, and what happened to the Republican 
control of Congress in 1910 is also pointed out. The analogies are 
there, and contro] next year may be obtained. But there is an older 
analogy, and one more typical of what happens among quarreling Re- 
publicans. It goes back to the years 1920 and 1924, when the party 
warriors buried the hatchet just long enough to defeat the Democrats, 
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and buried it shallow enough so that they could dig it up right after 
the election, 

It is good Republican politics in the West to fight the eastern stal- 
warts in Congress and hamper the program of a regular Republican 
President. But it is bad politics in the West to bolt the nationai 
ticket. Senator Boran’s course for 20 years is a perfect example of 
successful Republican insurgency, for the Senator even supported Mr. 
Taft in 1912, when a bolt was not suicide, since it merely meant 
bolting to another Republican, Colonel Roosevelt. In 1920 he and 
Senator JOHNSON, of California, went storming about the platform com- 
mittees demanding concessions to their position on international affairs 
and the nomination for Senator JOHNSON. They got the platform 
concessions—they always do. They were denied the nomination—they 
always are. So in the campaign they were regulars, as they were in 
1924 and 1928. In between, however, they and their Progressive asso- 
ciates gave the usual encouragement to the Democrats by smiting the 
regulars hip and thigh. The only exceptions to this progressive method 
are found in Wisconsin, where the bolder tradition of the elder La 
Follette is still followed. Elsewhere the regular routine is steady in- 
surgency against the party majority and the White House in Congress ; 
successful demands for platform phrases at conventions; and then 
refuge under the broad wings of the party dove of peace. 

In such times as these come high Democratic hopes and rosy Demo- 
cratic claims. Imbued with these bright illusions, the Democrats for- 
sake their opportunity to make a party record and form coalitions 
with the insurgents against the regular Republicans. When election 
time comes they are promptly deserted by their allies, to be as promptly 
rejoined when a Republican sits safely in the White House. 


Mr. BLEASE. I ask to have inserted in the ReEcorp an 
article containing a letter from Congressman Frep H. DoMINICK, 
of South Carolina, in reference to the iniquities of the tariff. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Herald and News, Newberry, 8. C., Tuesday, November 12, 

1929) 

DOMINICK EXPOSES INIQUITIES OF TARIFF—PASSAGE OF BILL NOW PENDING 
WOULD MAKE TAX MORE ONEROUS—SBENECA MAN INFORMED CONGRESS- 
MAN’S VIEWS—SOUTHERN TARIFF ASSOCIATION SAID TO BE CONTROLLED 
BY GRASPING REPUBLICANS 
Dr. Wade Stackhouse, of Dillon, an advocate of a high tariff on agri- 

cultural products, has recently sent to leading men and newspapers over 

the State a blank petition and a letter in which the recipient is asked to 


have the petition indorsing rates, suggested by the Southern Tariff Asso- 
ciation, signed and sent to a member of the South Carolina delegation in 


Congress. W. C. King, of Seneca, got one of these petitions, and, after 
getting it signed up, sent it to Congressman Freep H. DoMINICK. Mr. 
DomINicK made the following reply: 
Mr. W. C. KING, 

Seneca, S. C. 

Dear Mr. Kina: I am in receipt of a petition to the United States 
Senators and Members of Congress from South Carolina, signed by your- 
self and 21 other citizens of Seneca, requesting them to use every effort 
to secure the same amount of protection for the products of South Caro- 
lina that is given products of the United States as a whole and to see 
that the South Carolina farmer is given a square deal in tariff legisla- 
tion. The petition closes with a respectful request “to vote for the 
tariff bill as a whole when this has been done.” 

I regret that it is not possible for me to comply with this request, and 
I am satisfied that those who have signed this petition will agree with 
me when they have given the matter more mature and thoughtful con- 
sideration. The present Fordney-McCumber Act is bad enough, but it 
will not be a circumstance to the bill which has passed the House at this 
special session of Congress and is now pending in the Senate. Every- 
thing in it, to my mind, will tend to put the farmer, especially in our sec- 
tion, and consumers in general, in a much worse shape than they are in 
now. 

Under the present law the revenues from the tariff amount to about 
$600,000,000 annually, which is only about one-seventh of the amount 
of revenue necessary to run the Federal Government, as our appropria- 
tions now amount to something over $4,000,000,000 annually. While 
this amount is collected by the Government from the tariff duties it is 
estimated that the protected industries collect from the consumers any- 
where from $6,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,000, which goes not to the 
Federal Treasury but into the pockets of these protected industries. 

The present tariff duties on the various articles and commodities will 
average from 40 per cent to 45 per cent ad valorem, which just of itself 
increases the price of these products not only to the farmer but to all 
consumers nearly 50 per cent. The proposed tariff bill as it passed the 
House provides for a further increase averaging from 15 per cent to 20 
per cent, which, of course, will make these tariff duties more obnoxious. 

As we all know, it is not possible to aid short-staple cotton farmers 
by a tariff on account of the fact that a great deal more than half of his 
product is surplus over domestic consumption. No short-staple cotton 
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whatever is imported and he has to sell his surplus in a free world 
market and buy everything he uses, including automobiles, trucks, 
wagons, buggies, farm implements and machinery, harness, clothes, shoes, 
sugar, and other things in a highly protected market. 

In my judgment, the best way to help the cotton farmer and every- 
body else in our section of the country would be to reduce the schedules 
on those things he has to buy, but instead of lowering these duties they 
are proposing to raise these. 

The present tariff laws are bad enough, but the bill now under con- 
sideration is so obnoxious that I hope it will never become a law, no 
matter how it may be amended. It is so obnoxious that even the Repub- 
lican Party can not stand for it, as is shown by the division and dissen- 
sion among the Republicans in the Senate at this time. 

I understand the petition which you have signed is instigated by 
representatives of the Southern Tariff Association, which claims to be a 
Democratic organization, but which I understand is in fact controlled 
by high-protection Republicans. It is interesting to read of their meth- 
ods in trying to get tariff legislation as it is being disclosed by the 
Senate lobby investigating committee at the present time in Washington. 

By your petition you request me to indorse this organization and its 
methods. By your petition you request me, in order to obtain some 
slight seeming advantage, to vote for a bill and thereby perpetuate a 
policy which has made and is making one section of our country richer 
and our section poorer, I can not get my consent to vote for such a 
measure. 

With kind personal regards and best wishes, I am, 
Freep H. DoMINIcK. 

Neweerry, 8. C., November 8, 1929. 


Mr. BLEASE. I also ask to have inserted in the Recorp a 
letter from the Hon. E. T. Coker to Senator Smirn, of South 
Carolina. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Charleston News and Courier, November 10, 1929] 


NO FARM RELIEF SEEN IN TARIFFS—-STAND OF SENATOR E. D. SMITH COM- 
MENDED BY RESIDENT OF SOCIETY HILL 


“Tariff relief is farm relief,” E. T. Coker, of Society Hill, reiterates 
in an open letter to Senator E. D. SmitH. A copy of this letter sent 
the News and Courier by Mr. Coker follows: 

Society HILL, 8S. C., November 8, 1929. 
Senator E. D. SmitH, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: Reading in the Columbia State of Sunday, November 
3, the open letter of my esteemed friend Doctor Stackhouse advocating 
the tariff as a remedy for the farmers, I am writing to commend your 
course in standing for free trade and downward revision of the tariff 
during your 20 years of service as Senator. 

As much as I admire Doctor Stackhouse’s ability as a business man 
and his work in the interest of our farmers, I feel that he is mistaken 
in advocating the tariff as a remedy for our ills. 

When we consider that every dollar paid to the protected party is 
paid by the citizens of our country its fallacy seems apparent, for 
unless it benefits both Peter (the unprotected many) and Paul (the 
comparatively few protected) in the process of “robbing Peter to pay 
Paul,” there is no gain whatever but rather an impoverishing of the 
Peters to make millionaires or billionaires of the Pauls. 

In addition to the expense of paying the tariff to the Pauls 
there is the additional expense necessary in paying customs officers, etc., 
to see that the Peters are properly robbed. I believe Doctor Stack- 
house is mistaken in attributing to the tariff the prosperity of the 
United States. Any country possessed of its vast resources in soil and 
mineral wealth, coupled with an intelligent population to develop them, 
was bound to be prosperous, and while the tariff has made many mil- 
lionaires and a few billionaires, it has been one of the main sources of 
the farmer’s distress, for while very few of his products have received 
any benefit from protection the cost of producing them has been greatly 
increased by the enhanced cost of all his purchases which were pro- 
tected. Though I have no statistics at hand, I believe this enhanced 
cost amounts to 20 per cent or more, and no business man can flourish 
under such a burden. 

Our tariff advocates boast of the benefits they have given farm prod- 
ucts, such as wheat at 42 cents and corn at 15 cents per bushel duty, 
but anybody can look at market reports and see that the duty has not 
raised the price a penny, and neither wou!d Doctor Stackhouse’s sug- 
gestion that a 2-cent duty on cotton would increase the price of our 
South Carolina crop by $8,000,000 raise its price by 1 cent, for, as shown 
by wheat and corn, no duty is effective when there is a large surplus 
for export. A subsidy of 2 cents per pound, as proposed by the export 
debenture, would probably be effective, but no such plan will be toler- 
ated by our tariff advocates. 

Senator Bora was right in his answer to the tariff advocates in their 
contention that the duties on manufactured articles benefit the farmers 
by the increased sales of his products due to more profits and higher 








wages in their industry, when he contends that the same rule would 
apply to subsidies on farm products, enabling farmers to purchase more 
of their protected products. 

The fact is that if the first proposition be true, the second is equally 
true. I contend that if all production should be protected or subsidized 
equally, the effect would be brought about less expensively and with 
the same effect by inflating the currency, say, by reducing the gold con- 
tent of the dollar. A dollar value is in the product it will put in 
possession of the owner, and there can be no advantage in having two 
dollars if two are required to obtain the same products. In fact all 
these propositions are fallacies, as all disinterested economists have 
shown, and.the only purpose is to increase the favored industries at 
the expense of every consumer of its products—a tax on all its citizens, 
not for the expense of the Government but for individual gain. 

Protection by means of the tariff is partial slavery in that it compels 
the labor of the unprotected to the extent required to pay the enhanced 
price due to tariff; therefore I hope free trade is not as dead as slavery, 
as Doctor Stackhouse believes. Slavery was a relic of barbarism, wrong 
economically and morally, and necessarily died in the progress of civili- 
gation. Free trade has been advocated by our greatest statesmen, such 
as Jefferson, Cleveland, and Wilson. Even Roosevelt wrote a book ad- 
vocating it, and in our own State J. C. Calhoun, D. R. Williams, George 
W. Dargon, and all of our greatest statesmen were active advocates of 
it, both in and out of Congress. I believe they were right and that 
free trade is not dead but true economically—that “truth is mighty 
and will prevail.” I believe also that the old Democratic slogan, 
“Equal rights to all, special privilege to none,” is sound doctrine and 
will ultimately be accepted, 

In the contest for a Democratic slogan a few years ago there was one 
which seemed to me to be most appropriate—“ Tariff relief is farm 
relief.” We are not interested in making more millionaires or billion- 
aires but rather in making more thousandaires among our farmers. 

I believe you are sound on the tariff, and write this open letter not 
for your instruction but hoping it will counteract the fallacies as they 
appear to me in Doctor Stackhouse’s open letter. 

Yours for downward revision of the tariff and for ultimate free trade. 

EB. T. Coker. 


Mr. BLEASE. I also ask to have inserted in the Rrecorp an 
article by the Hon. T. H. Harllee, of Florence, 8. C. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the State, Columbia, S. C., November 7, 1929] 


PROTECTIVE TARIFF No AIp TO Farmer, Mr. HaRLLE® Writes To Doctor 

StrackHousE—“ WHEN I Get READY TO JOIN THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

I Witt Go THE WHOLE HoG AND WALK UP anD Put My Fert IN THD 

TroucH WITH THE OTHER Hocs” 

To the EpiITork OF THE STATE: 

I inclose a circular letter from Dr. Wade Stackhouse and my reply. I 
should be glad for you to publish them if you think it worth while. 

I wish at this time to express to you my very high appreciation of the 
State. It is by far the best daily that I see. May you live long to poiut 
out and stress through its columns the things that make for good citl- 
zenship. 

T. H. HaRLuLep. 

FLORENCE, 

THE STACKHOUSE CIRCULAR 
To the Citizens of South Carolina: 

We are inclosing two petitions with suggested rates on South Carolina 
products to be incorporated in the new tariff bill. 

If you approve, please sign both petitions and secure immediately as 
many other signatures as possible, forwarding one each to Hon. CoLr L, 
BuieasE and Hon. ELLIson D. SMITH, Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D, C. 

The tariff bill now in the Senate will be in force for eight years and 
the time has arrived for effective action both on the part of citizens of 
South Carolina and our Representatives in Washington, 

Yours very truly, 
Waprn STACKHOUSE, 
Chairman South Carolina Division, 
Southern Tariff Association. 
Ditton, October $1. 


MR. HARLLEE REPLIES 
Dr. Wapp STACKHOUSB, 
President Southern Tariff Association, Dillon, 8. O. 

Dear Sir: I return to you herewith petitions to which you suggested 
that I get signatures—which petitions ask our Representatives in Con- 
gress to use their efforts to have certain products protected by a tariff. 
I can not do this. I am a “ free trader” in principle and can not stultify 
myself by advocating a policy that I believe to be wrong. 

You say that free trade is as dead as slavery. I beg leave to dis- 
agree with you. A principle can not die. 


It is kept down by the Re- 
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publican Party, which is owned and controlled by the corporations that 
are enriched by a robber tariff. A tariff for revenue is a tax. A tariff 
for protection is a steal, and that is all there is to it. I am not willing 
to be made a party to such a steal even though it put a few paltry dol- 
Tars in my pockets. 

All this talk of helping the farmer by a protective tariff is a delusion 
and a snare. As I see it there is only one way in which the Government 
can help the farmer and that is by tearing down this high protective 
wall, so that he may trade in the markets of the world, and by reducing 
the robber freight rates to a reasonable basis, so that he can get his 
produce to market without paying all his profits to the carriers and can 
get those things that he must purchase delivered on the same basis. 

Holding these views, I can take no part in trying to rob the whole 
people for the benefit of the few. When I get ready to join the Repub- 
lican Party I will go the whole hog and walk up and put my feet in the 
trough with the other hogs. 

Yours truly, 
T,. H. HARLLES. 

FLORENCE, 


P. S.—I have just seen the following in the Atlanta Journal of Sun- 
day, November 3, page 2, column 3: “The Southern Tariff Association 
is a Republican organization and has been for years,” Senator Harris 
said in commenting on the testimony. * * * So there you are!— 
2. 3. H, 


Mr. BLEASE. I ask to have printed in the Recorp an inter- 
view given by me to Mr. P. H. McGowan, at his request, and 
published in the Columbia (S. C.) State on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 10. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Columbia (S. C.) State, November 10, 1929] 


In answer to your inquiry, which I thank you for making, it seems 
to me to be almost intruding upon the patience of the people for me to 
restate my position on the tariff question. 

I have stated repeatedly on the floor of the Senate that I am abso- 
lutely opposed to a high protective tariff; that I am opposed to any 
protective tariff; that I am opposed to any tariff except for revenue. 
This is the Democratic doctrine, pure and simple, and has been ever 
since the beginning of the Democratic Party. 

The protective tariff is really the only difference between the Repub- 
lican and the Democratic Parties, and if you could abolish that plank 
in the two platforms the Republican Party would have nothing to stand 
upon. As to Doctor Stackhouse’s petitions, I have had absolutely noth- 
ing to do with them and was surprised when I received letters in which 
it was stated that they were sending me petitions as “ per my request,” 
which evidently showed that some people had understood Doctor Stack- 
house’s circular letter in which he requested that a copy of the petition 
be mailed to Senator SMITH and a copy to me, to intimate that we were 
asking for such petitions. 

I can not speak for Senator SMITH, but as for myself, there was never 
@ more erroneous interpretation of any paper, in so far as I am 
concerned. 

I have received such petitions and they are now on file in my office. 

In accordance with the oath which I took when I became a candidate 
for the Senate, “I will support the political principles and policies of 
the Democratic Party and work in accord with my Democratic associates 
in Congress on all party questions,” as I have done since I have been 
in the Senate. 

I repeat, once and for all, that I am against any tariff save for 
revenue only, and the bill which came from the House to the Senate I 
denounced on May 30, 1929, as iniquitous, and I shall vote against it. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to say to the Senator that I wish 
I had made the speech he has just made. It is a shame to 
think we overlook that death places a premium on the hardest 
working Members of the Senate. We know that is exactly 
what happens when we reflect that in 10 years 37 or 38 Members 
have died, men who were actively engaged in the work of the 
Senate. 

I have seen what the Senator from South Carolina has men- 
tioned—the frayed nerves, and the irritability, and the tired 
faces of the Members of the Senate. I have said before that 
I am sorry I am a doctor. I say that now. I am sorry as I 
look around to have to figure out which men will be the first 
to die. 

It is a shame that we go on now. Everybody wants to ad- 
journ. With two exceptions only, every man with whom I have 
talked on either side of the Chamber has said, “ Yes; let us 
adjourn.” Yet we just stay because we are afraid of the 
politics of it. . 
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I get sick and tired, as a Democrat, of hearing what the 
Democrats are going to do. Nobody has talked to me ir any 
official way about adjourning, and I am sure nobody has talked 
to the Senator from South Carolina about it. But, in my 
opinion, the country wants a moratorium in the Senate just as 
much as it wants a moratorium on Wall Street. I think the 
Senator from South Carolina is right, that, in the interest of the 
good health of Senators, as well as for the welfare of the 
country, we ought to adjourn and resume our work in December. 

Nobody believes this tariff bill can be passed in the next two 
weeks. Nobody believes it can be passed before the 1st of 
January. We might just as well do what the Senator from 
South Carolina has said, and come back in better health and 
in better spirits, and then we will have a better tariff bill, if it is 
possible to build a better tariff bill on the poor foundation 
handed us by the Finance Committee. 

I add my plea to what has been said by the Senator from 
South Carolina, and I hope the Senate will adjourn very 
speetiily. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from New 
York for his remarks and am glad that he agrees with my views 
in this matter. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I do not know whether the 
country wants a moratorium in the case of the Senate or not. 
I do know this, that there never has been a body of men that 
has worked harder than has the Senate of the United States 
for the past two months or more in the consideration of the 
pending tariff bill. I know that no oné can controvert this 
statement, that never in the consideration of any tariff bill 
has the Senate made greater progress than in the consideration 
of this bill. 

The Democratic Party is not responsible for the calling of the 
extra session. We had nothing to do with it. We did vote for 
farm relief, and we are voting and have voted, and are very 
proud of our votes, to change many of the recommendations of 
the Finance Committee and the House lifting rates above those 
in the present law. 

I believe that these business elements of the country that 
sought high-tariff rates, were very well satisfied with the act 
passed in 1922. The farmers of the country, the great agricul- 
tural interests, were not satisfied, because, as has been pointed 
out in speech after speech here, there were inequalities of treat- 
ment, there were injustices and discriminations. We have 
tried to map our program here so as to eliminate proposed in- 
creases that were unjustified by the facts, and propose, when 
we get to the agricultural schedule, to give agriculture some 
relief, as far as we can give it by a tariff, and we hope that 
the inclusion of the debenture plan in this bill will give the 
farmers more relief than the adoption of the farm-relief pro- 
gram. 

There is much that the Senator from South Carolina has 
said that is true; that is, that Senators are tired, that there 
are irritations, and so on. There is high tension, and Senators 
are in a neryous state. But that can not be helped. For seven 
months some of us, those of the minority on the Finance Com- 
mittee—and it applies to the majority members of the Finance 
Committee as well—have remained here in Washington without, 
in most instances, a single recess or vacation, considering the 
thousands and thousands of items in this tariff bill, trying to 
prepare ourselves by counsel with the Tariff Commission and 
from other sources to get the facts so that we might intelli- 
gently assist in writing this tariff bill. 

Personally I have not been away from Washington. I do think 
that the time is going to come when there should be a recess 
of a week or 10 days before we meet in December. I would not 
like at this particular time to see a resolution presented to ad- 
journ now. We are moving along, may I say, pretty rapidly. 
When we reach an item in the bill, such as the item of shingles, 
in which the people of the Northwest are interested, of course 
it is going to take some time for consideration. When we reach 
the item of sugar, in which the American people generally are 
interested, and in which there are certain localities interested, 
there is going to be considerable debate provoked. There may 
be other items which may provoke unusual and detailed dis- 
cussion. But on shingles alone we have occupied only a day 
and a half. The time has been in the consideration of tariff 
bills when two weeks would have been a short time for the con- 
sideration of such an important item as this. 

I hope that those on the other side and the Senate unani- 
mously can, along about the 2ist or 22d or 23d of the month, 
pass a resolution of adjournment, in order to give Senators time 
to go home for at least a week, in order that they may look after 
some of their own personal and private affairs that have long 
been delayed because we have been compelled to remain here. 
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When the time comes and such a resolution is offered, I shall 
vote for an adjournment for a week or such a matter as that; 
but at this particular time I do not think it will hurt anybody 
more than he has already been hurt to stay here until next 
week, at least. Let us try to push forward the agricultural 
schedule, and before we adjourn let us take some action that 
will give assurance of help as far as possible to the great agri- 
cultural interests of the country. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I hope we may get a vote on the 
matter that is now pending. All I want to say now is that on 
yesterday I mentioned Mr. J. H. Bloedel in my address, and I 
have received a telegram from him which he would like to have 
inserted in the Recorp. It is fair to him to have that done, and 
I am glad to do it. Therefore I ask that this telegram may 
be incorporated in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


SEATTLE, WaASH., November 13, 1929. 
Hon. Westey L. JoNngs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

I read your speech on shingles in to-night’s Seattle Times, in which 
you refer to my ownership of timber in Canada as being the reason for 
my advocacy of free shingles. The decline in shingle production in the 
State of Washington is due largely to the increased substitute roofing 
competition and the diminishing cedar-timber supply. These are eco- 
nomic conditions which can not be corrected by a tariff, and I so stated 
in my testimony. Nor was my judgment influenced solely by my 
Canadian interests, because my American interests were much greater 
than my Canadian interests. All this is in my testimony. I also 
testified the wages paid in my Canadian shingle mill approximate 10 
per cent higher than those paid in my American mills. The schedule of 
wages is on file with my testimony before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. This is in contradiction of your statement that wages are 
lower in Canada. Your statement that water transportation from 
British Columbia to the Atlantic seaboard is 10 to 15 cents per thou- 
sand shingles less than American shipments is in error. 

I am operating on both sides of the line and ship 75 per cent of 
Canadian shingles intended for water-borne shipments by local freight 
to the Bellingham Docks to be reshipped on American vessels to the 
Atlantic seaboard, whereas shingles shipped from my American mills 
in the same vessel are loaded direct on board and save the local 
freight charge. Occasionally rates are made on both sides of the line 
lower than normal, but the average movement is corfectly stated as 
above. Your statement that Americans owning timber in Canada, 
especially with reference to myself, made most of their money during a 
period of tariff protection should also be corrected. During my 32 
active years in lumbering there have been only 4 years of protection— 
from 1909 to 1913—the greatest period of expansion of the industry 
in which any American company has shared in since 1913, and can 
not be laid to protection. I think it is only fair to me in view of 
your statements on the floor of the Senate that the gist of this tele- 
gram be read or embodied in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD. I have 
always respected the sincerity of your views and ask for equal con- 
sideration of mine. 

J. H. BLompE.. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I did not have any idea of 
asking for a vote now on my resolution. I made my few re- 
marks in the hope that Senators would begin to think over it. 
But I do expect to ask consideration of the resolution on Friday 
morning, fixing a time in the near future to give ourselves and 
our colaborers a much-needed rest. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, during the debate this morning on 
the proposed shingle duty I made the statement that approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the consumption of shingles in the United 
States was by farmers and farm communities, and I was asked 
for the authority for such a statement. Going through my files 
I find that I gained my impression relating to that matter from 
the various briefs and resolutions adopted by national farm 
organizations. 

Further investigation disclosed that they obtained their in- 
formation, in turn, from lumber journals, and I ask to have 
incorporated in the Recorp a table taken from the West Coast 
Lumberman of July 15, 1928, showing the 3-year rail dis- 
tribution by States of shingles at that time. 

A study of this table will show that the estimate that the 
farm people have made of the amount of the entire production 
of shingles that they consume is quite conservative, to say the 
least. 

I also ask to have incorporated in the Recorp a partial list 
of the farm, lumber, and civic organizations which are on 
record protesting against a shingle duty. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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{From the West Coast Lumberman of July 15. 1928] 


DISTRIBUTION OF NORTHWEST LUMBER AND SHINGLES, BY STATES, FOR THD 
PAST THREE YEARS 


Three-year rail distribution, by States 


Pacific Coast States: 
California 


Washington 
Subtotal 








Intermountain States: 
A nctobeimnieds 
Colorado. 


Montana 

SN. ncnunamemamuned 
New Mexico 

Utah 

Wyoming 


Subtotal 


Middle Western States: 
Illinois 


Nebraska - ___- 
North Dakota- 
South Dakota_- 
Wisconsin 


Pre Poo ae 
2IBSSB2eR 


noire 


Subtotal 





Southwestern States: 
Sarnia sitsdonesistilcco 
Louisiana._ 

Oklahoma. 
Texas 


Subtotal 





Central Freight Associa- 
tion States: 


Michigan-. 





Eastern States: 


Delaware-.- 
District of 
Maryland_-_. 
New Jersey. 
New York... 


8| Seyeeers 
Ps. + £ 
gl 2exseee8s 


© 
» 








Massachusetts - - 
New Hampshire. 
Rhode Island... 
Vermont 





Southeastern States: 
Alabama 


Mississippi 
North Carolina_ 
South Carolina... 
Tennessee 





Foreign ll | 


25, 879 100-00 | 25 00 | 100. 00 2, 781 | 100. 00 
' 








Grand total 


1 Percentage of distribution to each market in relation to entire rail movement, 


PARTIAL LIsT OF FARM, LUMBER, AND CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS EMPHATI- 
CALLY PROTESTING ANY TARIFF ON LUMBER, LOGS, OR SHINGLES 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
The National Grange. 

REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Central Livestock Cooperative Association, 
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Northwestern Wool Growers’ Association. 

Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, 
Western Pine Manufacturers Association, 

Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber Association, 


STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 


California: Associated California Fruit Industries; Tom McCann Hoo 
Hoo Club, No. 55, McCloud, Calif. 

Colorado: Colorado State Farm Bureau Federation; The Farmer's 
Educational and Cooperative Union of Colorado. 

Illinois: Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers Association. 

Indiana: Indiana State Grange; Indiana Farm Bureau Federation; 
Indiana Legislature. 

Iowa: Iowa Farm Bureau Federation; Iowa State Legislature; Iowa 
Cooperative Livestock Shippers’ Association ; Eastern Iowa Lumbermen’s 
Association ; Retail Lumber Dealers of Iowa; lowa Farmers Educational 
and Cooperative Union of America. 

Kansas: Kansas State Grange; Kansas State Board of Agriculture; 
Kansas Farm Bureau Federation. 

Maine: Maine Farm Bureau Federation. 

Massachusetts: Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association (Inc.) ; 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association of Springfield; Old Colony Builders 
Supply Association. 

Maryland: Lumber Exchange of Baltimore City. 

Michigan: Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers Association; 
Fruit Growers (Inc.). 

Minnesota: Minnesota delegation to Congress; Minnesota State Legis- 
lature; Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation; Bayport Improvement 
Club; Twin City Hoo Hoo Club. 

Nebraska: Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation; Nebraska State Legis- 
lature. 

New Jersey: Board of Realtors of East Orange; New Jersey Lumber- 
men’s Association; Hudson County Lumbermen’s Club. 

New York: Buffalo Chamber of Commerce ; Buffalo Lumber Exchange ; 
Building Materialmen’s Association of Westchester County; Chamber of 
Commerce of the Tonawandas ; Long Island Dealers’ Association ; Master 
Sign Makers Association of New York and Vicinity; New York Lumber 
Trade Association; New York State Grange; New York State Farm 
Bureau Federation; Retail Lumber Dealers Association of New York. 

Ohio; Ohio Farm Bureau Federation; Ohio Farmers Protective Asso- 
ciation; Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, No. 1; Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers, No. 11; Cleveland Lumber Institute. 

Oregon: Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers; Oregon State Grange; 
McMinnville Growers Association. 

Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Federation; Pittsburgh 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers Association; Pittsburgh Association of Lum- 
ber Salesmen; Western Pennsylvania Retail Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion. 

Rhode Island: Providence Chamber of Commerce; Lumber Dealers of 
Rhode Island, 

South Dakota: South Dakota Farm Bureau Federation. 

Tennessee: Tennessee Retail Lumber and Millwork Dealers Associa- 
tion, 

Texas: Dallas Retail Lumbermen’s Association; Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas; Texas Farm Bureau Federation. 

Vermont: Burlington Chamber of Commerce. 

Washington: Farmers Union of North Central Washington; Washing- 
ton State Grange; Washington Cooperative Egg and Poultry Association, 

Wisconsin: Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association; Wisconsin 
Farm Bureau Federation ; Wisconsin State Legislature; Wisconsin Coun- 
cil of Agriculture; Wisconsin State Grange; Wisconsin State Horticul- 
tural Society. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I send to the desk, not for incor- 
poration in the Recorp but for filing in the Senate files, various 
petitions and resolutions adopted by sundry organizations in op- 
position to a duty on shingles. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The memorials will be filed and lie 
on the table. . 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to inquire of the Senator from Washington if it is desired to 
have a record vote on the pending question. 

Mr. DILL. I think we ought to have a record vote on the 
question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then I suggest that we take 
the vote immediately, the debate being ended. We are all ready 
for a vote, I understand. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst Bratton 
Barkley Brock 
Bingham Brookhart 
Black Broussard 
Blaine Capper 


Blease Connally 
Borah Copeland 


Michigan 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
Gillett 

Glass 

Glenn 

Goff 
Goldsborough 


Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 
Edge 
Fess 
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Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Mayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 


Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ind, 
Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Kendrick Thomas, Idaho 

Mr. SCHALL. I would like the Recorp to show that my col- 
league [Mr. Surpsteap] is still ill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ejighty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The question is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment, on page 118, line 9, to strike 
out paragraph 403, relating to a tariff on shingles. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I am going to propose an amend- 
ment to the text of the bill if I may do so. I desire to strike 
out “25” and insert “10,” if it is the proper way to perfect 
the text of the paragraph first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is in order. 

Mr. JONES. Then I move to strike out “25” and insert 
“10.” I shall not take time to discuss my amendment. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to say that I have been in 
favor of a substantial tariff on shingles, but I recognize that in 
these contests we can not always get what we want. There 
are many Senators who sincerely believe that none of this tariff 
would go to the shingle-mill workers. I rather appeal to them 
to let us try a 10 per cent tariff and see what the result will 
be. That will not be a very big burden upon anyone. It would 
be enough to show whether or not it will do any good, and if it 
will not do any good to the workers themselves I shall be 
among the first to help tear it down. If it will do good, then 
I am sure those who have been most strenuous in opposing a 
rate on shingles will not object. I hope we may agree on a 10 
per cent tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understand the motion of the 
senior Senator from Washington is in effect that we disagree to 
the committee amendment with an amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Whatever will accomplish the result of making 
it a 10 per cent instead of a 25 per cent rate is my desire. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion may be made in either 
way. The Senator’s motion is to strike out “25” and in- 
sert “10.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the whole paragraph would be stricken 
out and the item would remain on the free list. What I want, 
if the amendment is agreed to fixing the rate at 10 per cent, is 
then to have the Senate at once disagree to paragraph 1761, 
placing shingles on the free list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Washington to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. [Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. JONES. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this is a 
question of such importance that I think the American people 
have a right to know where we stand on it. Therefore I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GLASS. If the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Washington should be adopted does that conclude the con- 
sideration of this particular paragraph? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does not. The question then 
would be on the committee amendment as amended. The re- 
quest for the yeas and nays submitted by the Senator from 
Massachusetts came too late. It came after the Chair had 
announced the result. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the yeas and nays 
now on the amendment as amended. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to have the situation 
clearly understood. As I understand it, the vote now is to 
strike out the committee amendment as amended. A vote “ yea” 
is a vote to strike it out, while a vote “nay” is a vote to 
retain it. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
rate at 10 per cent, 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
carries a 25 per cent rate. The amendment offered by the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out the paragraph and put shingles 
on the free list. The Senate has just adopted an amendment 
to the committee amendment making the rate 10 per cent. On 


LXXI——347 


Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 


A vote “nay” would leave the 


Mr. President, the language of the House 
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the roll call about to be taken a vote “yea” is to adopt the 
rate of 10 per cent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; a vote “yea” is to adopt the 
committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then what becomes of the House language? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The House language has been 
amended by striking out “25” and inserting “10.” If the 
amendment of the committee as amended is defeated, the pro- 
vision stands with 10 per cent instead of 25 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How is a Senator to vote who wants to 
leave shingles on the free list? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, what 
question before the Senate? As I understand it 
provision is amended by changing the rate from 25 per cent to 
i0 per cent. The question is now, is it not, upon the adoption 
of the committee amendment as amended? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. The question is to 
strike out the whole of paragraph 403 as amended. 

Mr. GLASS. It is to strike out, and those who vote “yea” 
vote to keep shingles on the free list? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Chair state in language 
we can understand, because of the parliamentary mix-up, that 
a vote “ yea” strikes out all of the tariff and leaves shingles on 
the free list, while a vote “nay” grants a 10 per cent ad 
valorem rate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was ealled). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
HASTINGS] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WarrEN]. He not being present, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]; 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppre] with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. SWANSON]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

I wish also to state that my colleague the junior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocu] is necessarily detained from the 
Senate. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STEPHENS], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] are absent because of 
official business. 

I also desire to state that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
is absent on account of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 49, nays 29, as follows: 
YEAS—49 

Keyes 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Glenn Norbeck 
Goldsborough Norris 
Greene Nye 
Harris Patterson 
Harrison Robinson, Ind. 
Hawes Sackett 
Hayden Schall 
Heflin Sheppard 
Howell Simmons 
NAYS—29 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Phipps 


is the real 
the House 


The Senator is correct. The clerk 


Steck 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Deneen 
Fess 
Frazier 
Glass 


Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 


Goff 
Hale 


Smoot 

Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Trammell 
Waterman 


Asburst 
Blease 
3ratton Hatfield 
sroussard Hebert 
Dill Johnson Pittman 

Edge Jones Ransdell 
Fletcher Kean Reed 

Gillett Kendrick Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—17 

Robinson, Ark. 

Shipstead 

Smith 


King 
McCulloch 
Oddie 


Allen 
Caraway 
George 
Gould Overman Stephens 
Hastings Pine Swanson 


So the committee amendment as amended was agreed tc. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 


Warren 
Watson 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, according to the agreement of 
yesterday, we will now return to the watch-and-clock para- 
graph, on page 90, paragraph 367. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire at this time to offer the amend- 
ment to paragraph 367, which I had printed a day or two ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator from Kentucky a 
question in order that Senators may know precisely what the 
Senator’s amendment is. As I understand, the Senator from 
Kentucky now offers an amendment as a substitute for para- 
graph 367, which is precisely the existing law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amendment which I offer is a substi- 
tute for the Senate committee provision, in the nature of a 
reenactment of paragraph 367 of the present law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is advised that the 
Senator’s amendment may only be offered by unanimous con- 
sent. Is unanimous consent given for that purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is the only way in which the 
amendment may be now received. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The best way to deal with it is to clean it 
up while we are at it. I do not care to take up time in dis- 
cussing the parliamentary situation, but I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment may be offered at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President before the substitute offered by 
the Senator from Kentucky is considered, I should like to offer 
certain clerical amendments to the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments are in order, 
inasmuch as the committee amendment is to strike out. 

Mr. REED. I desire to explain the nature of the amend- 
ments which I propose. If Senators will look at page 94, line 
8, they will notice a proviso in the paragraph relating to the 
tariff on parts which limits the low rate of duty in the para- 
graph to 4 per cent of the value of all the completed move- 
ments that are brought in at the same time. The idea of the 
Finance Committee was to permit a certain amount of repair 
parts, up to 4 per cent of the amount of the completed parts, 
to be brought in subject to the low rate of duty. 

Over that 4 per cent, it was the intention of the committee 
to provide that such parts as were really being brought in not 
for repairs but for the construction of complete movements, 
should pay the high rate. The wording of the paragraph is a 
little bit inaccurate, however. I therefore move that the word 
“rate,” on page 94, line 8, shall be stricken out, and in place 
thereof the words, “clause of this subparagraph,” shall be in- 
serted. The proposed amendment does not change the sense, 
but if the language should stand as it now is in the amendment 
there might be some doubt as to what duty applied to the excess 
over the 4 per cent. It might even be thrown into the basket 
clause of the metal schedules, which, of course, nobody intends. 

The amendment has been prepared by the legislative drafting 
counsel, who drew the original committee amendment, and I 
assure the Senate that, if agreed to, it will not change the in- 
tention of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Senators will notice that the paragraph on the 
same page deals with the duty on bottom plates, which are the 
foundation of the watch movement. Some bottom plates might 
be useful for a 7-jeweled watch and they might be useful for a 
21-jeweled watch, and probably the appraiser in the effort to 
get the utmost amount of revenue possible would always claim 
that a bottom plate was suitable for use in the more expensive 
type of watch. I do not think that the committee had its atten- 
tion called to that possibility. It was not the intention of the 
committee to leave it to the discretion of the appraiser to select 
the highest possible tax to levy on these plates. In order to 
make that clear, the legislative drafting counsel have prepared 
an amendment, which is as follows: 

On line 15, page 94, strike out the word “suitable” and the 
comma that follows it and insert the word “suitable” with a 
period after it, and then start a new sentence in this way: 

“If such pillar or bottom plate is suitable for two or more 
movements, mechanisms, devices, or instruments dutiable at 
difterent rates, the duty on such plates shall be based on that 
one of the mevements, mechanisms, devices, or instruments which 
is subject to the lowest rate of duty.” 

In case of a doubt the lower rate will apply. 
there will be no objection to that amendnrent. 
to perfect the amendment as now written. 


I take it that 
It merely serves 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania to the amendment 
reported by the committee? Without objection, the amendment 
to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Again, Mr. President, in the next line a sugges- 
tion has been nrade that there is some difficulty in taxing a part 
at the same rate as the completed watch mechanism because one 
of the factors that goes to determine the tariff on the completed 
movement is the element of adjustment, and nobody can tell, of 
course, whether a bottom plate which is being brought in would 
be part of an adjusted watch or part of an unadjusted watch. 
So, for the sake of clarity, and to avoid the contention by the 
appraisers that the high duty on adjusted watches should be 
applied, we propose, in line 16, to strike out the word “a” which 
ends the line and insert the words “an unadjusted.” In other 
words, the part bears the lower duty which would be appropriate 
to an unadjusted watch; and I offer that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, perhaps the Senate will not object 
if I offer at this time a couple of amendments similarly perfect- 
ing section 368. We might as well get rid of them at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. REED. On page 98, line 12, the Senate will notice a 
comma after the word “ water,” which, of course, is grammati- 
cally incorrect. I move to strike it out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Also, on page 98, in line 9, the Senate will notice 
an amendment dealing with synchronous and subsynchronous 
motors and their accourpanying clockwork. The idea of the 
committee was to tax those motors as parts of the clockwork if 
they were less than one-fortieth of a horsepower and were worth 
less than $3. The expression in the committee amendment is 
not very clear, and it will be improved if, in line 9, we strike 
out the words “when without” and put in the words “ not 
including the value of.” It does not change the sense, but it is 
a much better expression. 

I send that amendment to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. EDGE. As I understand, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Bark Ley] is to reenact the existing 
law. 

Mr. REED. Yes; the law of 1922. 

Mr. EDGE. I trust the Senator from Pennsylvania, in speak- 
ing to the Finance Committee amendment, will point out—it is 
all so intricate that it can be done only by some one who has 
carefully studied it—the effect of the Senate committee amend- 
ment as compared with the paragraph passed by the House. 
In other words, as I recall, the result of the Senate committee 
amendment was to make a considerable reduction from the 
House amendment. I am not sufficiently familiar with the de- 
tails to attempt to discuss them; but I suggest that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania point out those decreases where they occur. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I will say that I do not care 
to get into the discussion of that matter now. That suggestion 
applies very largely to the more expensive watches, however, 
and not to the medium-priced or cheap watches. 

Mr. EDGE. I assume that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
will go into detail in that regard. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in the whole tariff bill I know of 
nothing more complicated than these two paragraphs. I doubt 
if there is anything quite as complicated; and I notice that the 
attendance in the Senate Chamber at the moment is very 
slender. I doubt if many of the few Senators who are here 
care to put on these paragraphs the study that is absolutely 
essential to a comprehension of the situation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me, I will make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. REED. I do not think that will do any good, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because we had a quorum call and a roll-call vote just 
a few moments ago, and the quorum evaporated almost as soon 
as it was called. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Many Senators are at lunch, of course, the 
Senator will understand. They will be in a little later. 
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Mr. REED. 
matter. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield for that purpose? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


I should be glad to undertake to explain this 


Ashurst Fletcher Keyes Sheppard 
Barkley Frazier La Follette Shortridge 
Bingham Gillett McCulloch Simmons 
Black Glass McKellar Smoot 
Blaine Glenn MeMaster Steck 
Biease Goff McNary Steiwer 
Borah Goldsborough Metcalf Stephens 
Bratton Greene Moses Swanson 
Brock Hale Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harris Norris ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard llarrison Nye ‘Townsend 
Capper Hatfield Overman ‘Trammell 
Connally Hawes Patterson Tydings 
Copeland Ilayden Phipps Vandenberg 
Couzens Hebert Pine Wagner 
Cutting Heflin Pittman Walcott 
Dale Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Johnson Reed Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Jones Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Edge Kean Sackett Wheeler 
Fess Kendrick Schall 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Lighty-three Senators have an- 


swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think the Recorp ought to 
show what the situation is in the present law as to the duty 
on watches, why a change was needed, what the House did, 
and what the Senate Finance Committee did. I want to make 
my statement as brief as I can, considering the complicated 
nature of the subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. So that we may all start together, I would 
suggest to the Senator that he first call our attention to the 
amendment that is pending, and the provision in the law it 
would affect. 

Mr. REED. The amendment that is pending is the proposal 
hy the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BAarKtiey] to substitute the 
language of the 1922 law for the Senate Finance Committee 
wnendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. On what page? 

Mr. REED. The amendment begins on page 90. The Sena- 
tor will understand that in the print he is using only the lan- 
guage of the bill as passed by the House is given, and the 
language of the Finance Committee of the Senate. The lan- 
guage of the present law is different from either of those, and 
for that reason, perhaps, the Senator would better look at the 
broad comparative print that shows the present law, too. The 
Senator will find that on page 110. 

The present law puts a duty on watch movements, according 
to the number of jewels contained as friction bearings in the 
movement, and that duty is modified according to the number of 
adjustments that have been given to the watch movement. 

The Senate will: understand that a very large part of the 
importations of watches consists of imported watch movements 
that are placed in cases manufactured here. All of the me- 
chanical part of the watch will be imported, while the gold or 
silver or other metallic case in which it is carried is often 
made here, to take the imported movement. 

Under the law of 1922 the size of the watch is immaterial. 
The thing that determines the duty is, first, the number of 
jewels, and, next, the number of adjustments. 

The importation of watch movements has increased very 
greatly. I will give the figures later. The domestic manufac- 
ture of watch movements has fallen off. When we look to see 
the reason for that, we find that the 1922 law has been evaded 
with success in two ways. First, after the enactment of the 
law, a new kind of watch was invented in order to escape the 
tax put on by that act. At the very beginniug of paragraph 367 
Senators will notice that a watch with less than seven jewels 
pays only 75 cents duty, and it does not matter whether it is 
adjusted or unadjusted. 

Tf it has less than 7 jewels the duty is only 75 cents, whereas 
if it has 7 jewels and less than 11 the duty is $1.25, and where 
it gets to have more than 15 jewels, then factors of adjustment 
come in, 

As soon as the 1922 law was enacted, a watch appeared that 
had never before been seen in the world. That was a 6-jewel 
watch, invented with the intention of getting into the lowest 
bracket, and it was quite common for those watches to bear the 
stamp that they had been adjusted once or twice or three times 
or more. That was a false statement evidently, because the 
cost of adjustment in labor is such that adjusted watches could 
not be sold for the price at which those watches were being 
brought in, So that the law was beaten, and the public was 
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being deceived in two ways: A very cheap watch was brought in 
that was claimed to be adjusted when it was not: a 6-jewel 
watch had been invented to get by just underneath the limita- 
tion of that first bracket. 

Those were the problems the House of Representatives faced 
when it tackled this matter. They got the advantage of a com- 
promise arrangement which had been worked out between most 
of the American manufacturers and most of the importers. I 
understand that about 80 or 85 per cent of the importers had 
gotten together with representatives of manufacturers and had 
arrived at a compromise intended to check these frauds, and 
that the House adopted that compromise. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The proportion of importers who agreed to 
this increase in rate, I think, will be found to be much less than 
75 or 80 per cent. 

Mr. REED. I am taking that from the statements of Mr. 
Gruen and as I remember them; I do not think it is decisive 
with us. But a very large proportion of the importers—much 
more than a majority—have agreed, first, to the House provi- 
sions, and then, when we in the Finance Committee pointed out 
the flaws in them, agreed to the Finance Committee’s substitute, 
which we have reported. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Those importers, however, it ought to be 
stated, constitute very largely importers of high-priced, expen- 
sive watches, and it would probably be just as much in their 
interest to prevent importation of the cheaper watches as it 
would be in the interest of the American manufacturer. 

Mr. REED. Perhaps that is so; I do not know. 

Mr. BARKLEY. To that extent they have a common interest. 

Mr. REED. We have not regarded that as decisive. Nobody 
has agreed to it, and if we had thought it was fair we would 
have reported it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think it would be interesting 
and instructive, if the Senator can give the information, to state, 
first, about how many importers there are, and, secondly, whether 
they are also engaged in the importation of other articles or 
engaged in the manufacturing, for instance, of cases, and import- 
ing works to go inside the cases. In other words, do the im- 
porters of watches as a rule have any other business? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I could only answer that by say- 
ing that I think every conceivable combination exists. Some of 
them import the parts and build them up into completed move- 
ments. Some of them import the completed movements and put 
them in American-made cases. Some of them import the com- 
pleted article. There is every variety of combination. As to the 
number of them, I will try to answer that a little later. 

One thing more. Parts of watches, under the 1922 law, were 
dutiable at 45 per cent, and no more. It. has been found to be 
very profitable by some importers to bring in parts, some of them 
worth as little as a cent apiece, a tiny gear wheel or pinion, or 
something of that sort, and build them up in this country into 
completed movements. Brought in in that way, they pay only 
the 45 per cent tax. 

A part of a watch may be the whole movement minus the 

balanee wheel. A part may be anything from one cent’s worth 
of a little pinion or gear wheel up to the completed watch minus 
any essentia) running part—a mainspring, a balance wheel, a 
hairspring; minus anything necessary to make the watch go. 
If it will not run when it is brought in, it is considered to be 
a part. That also has led to evasions, because, regardless of the 
specific duties imposed on these watches, it was possible to 
escape them entirely by bringing in the movement minus one 
yart only. 
That was one of the problems the House had, and they had in 
mind the increase in imports and the decrease in domestic pro- 
duction. What they did was to adopt a totally new method of 
taxation of these articles. They took three factors: First, the 
number of jewels as the old law had it; next, the number of 
adjustments, but they applied that differently from the way the 
1922 law had applied it; next, the diameter of the watch move- 
ment at the point where its diameter was greatest. All three of 
those factors entered into the calculation of the tariff and re- 
sulted in a very complicated arrangement. 

The tax increased as the size of the watch movement dimin- 
ished, a larger watch paying a smaller tax than the little one. 
Then they introduced a new factor of difficulty by putting in a 
conclusive presumption that if a watch had 15 or more jewels 
and was 1 inch or more in diameter, it should be regarded as 
having had three adjustments, and each adjustment increased 
the tax by $1. So that there was an arbitrary addition of $1 
to the tax on watches with a particular width or a particular 
number of jewels. 

Then they changed the rate of duty on the parts; but I will 
explain that a moment later. If Senators will look at page 701 








of the Senate committee hearings on this subject, they will 
notice the curve of duties calculated out on the basis of the 
House provision, and they will see a very high rate of duty on 
watches more than an inch in diameter and having more than 
15 jewels, and then a very abrupt drop in the curve and rela- 
tively much lower duties on watches less than 1 inch in diameter. 

The chart appearing on page 701 shows that in practical work- 
ing out the House provision would have caused great injustices, 
and either the duty was much too high on some of the watches 
or it was much too low on the others. 

Then they made things still more complicated by providing 
that any two or more parts assembled together should pay the 
same duty as the completed mechanism. A watch movement 
might be worth, say, $25 in Switzerland. The duty on it, if it 
had a large number of jewels, would run up perhaps to $20. Yet 
in that watch movement there might be a tiny wheel with a 
shaft in it whose value was not over 1 cent; but under the bill 
as it passed the House, that being an assembly of two or more 
parts, it had to pay the same duty as the completed mechanism, 
and we had the utter absurdity of a part worth 1 cent paying a 
duty of $10 or $20. Of course, when we on the Finance Com- 
mittee pointed that out to the advocates of the House provision 
they had to admit its absurdity at the beginning. So that was 
something else we had to fix. 

The curve of duties resulting from the Senate Finance Com- 
mnittee’s action appears also on page 701, and it is quite obvious 
that we have at least straightened out the curve, have very much 
reduced the duty under the House bill, particularly on watches of 
more than 1 inch in diameter, and have only slightly increased 
the duty on the very small watches with a few jewels. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator about 
the present law? The Senator speaks about reducing the duty 
in the House bill. 

Mr. REED. As against the present law the Finance Com- 
mittee’s recommendation makes a rather considerable increase 
on the small-sized watches of few jewels, the very tiny miniature 
watches which sometimes we see worn on peoples’ wrists. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gotpsgoroveu in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from 
New Jersey? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. That is for the very obvious reason that under 
the old law watches of seven jewels and under have been 
coming in at an ad valorem rate of duty which amounted to 
practically nothing? 

Mr. REHD. They have been coming in at a rate of duty 
which did not begin to protect the industry here and which 
practically was wiping out the industry of making watches of 
that type in this country. That was our problem. The first 
thing we did was to cut out the conclusive presumption about 
adjustments. We require the number of adjustments to be 
marked on the movement and in order to prevent fraud or a 
fraudulent claim that a watch is adjusted when it is not, we 
provide that the tax shall be slightly increased for each ad- 
justment claimed to have been made by the manufacturer and 
stamped on the movement. But we do not have any presump- 
tion that is has been adjusted when, in fact, it has not. 

Next, we tried to provide more sanely for a tax on parts. 
The proviso is long and rather complicated. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield before he 
passes to the next feature? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. If I am not mistaken I think this would be the 
place to point out that in the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee in adopting the new plan of levying a duty per ad- 
justment, we cut in half the duty proposed by the House. Their 
proposal was $1 and our proposal is 50 cents per adjustment. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. REED. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator was just reaching an exceedingly 
interesting statement when he was interrupted by some other 
Senator. He was comparing the Senate Finance Committee 
amendment either with the present law or the House language. 

Mr. REED. With the House language. 

Mr. NORRIS. He said that it provided for an increase on 
the cheaper grades of watches and he was about to go on to 
other grades of watches when the interruption took place and 
the Senator never completed his statement. What is the effect 
of the amendment on other grades or higher grades of watches? 

Mr. REED. I can best give typical cases. The Senator will 
find on pages 714 and 715 a table marked “ Exhibit ©,” which 
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gives the rates on watches of various sizes, of various numbers 
of jewels, and gives the rates under the 1922 law, under the 
House bill, and under the amendment proposed by the Finance 
Committee. I will take extreme cases and then the Senator 
will see what is done. 

Taking a watch over an inch and a half in diameter—that is 
not diameter of the case, but the diameter of the movement in 
the case—with one jewel in it, the cheapest watch imaginable, 
I should suppose, we find that the base rate under the 1922 
law is 75 cents. The rate under the House provision would be 
90 cents. The rate proposed by the Senate Finance Committee 
oe be $1.25. That is an increase on the cheapest type of 
watch. 

Referring now to the most expensive type, a 23-jewel watch 
less than 0.6 of an inch wide, we find that the rate under 
the 1922 law would be $10.75, under the House provision would 
be $5.85, and I think under the Finance Committee amendment 
it would be $6.64. I think I am right in that latter figure. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would be a little less than the House bill 
and a little more than the present law. 

Mr. REED. Quite a little less than the present law. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I am mistaken or the Senator has not 
read the figures correctly. 

Mr. REED. The present law would give a duty of $10.75, the 
House provision would give a duty of $5.85, a reduction of about 
$5; and if I correctly read the table, the duty under the pro- 
posed Finance Committee amendment would be $6.64. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Are the quotations now made as re- 
lating to watches typical also of clocks or is that a separate 
subject for subsequent consideration? 

Mr. REED. The problems are somewhat similar, but they 
have been treated a little bit differently. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Does the Senator propose to discuss 
the clock movements separately? 

Mr. REED. I thought I would explain separately what we 
have done with reference to clocks, 

As I said, the importers have all the advantage under the 
1922 law in the importing of parts. They call those things 
“parts” which really were completed movements minus one 
little balance wheel. They got them all in under the 45 per cent 
rate, and in that way were enabled to eScape all the specific 
duties. In an effort to correct that situation the House went 
too far the other way, we think. It provided that every assem- 
bly of two or more pieces should pay the same duty as the 
completed mechanism. That produced a result of a $10 tax on 
a 1-cent part which was quite absurd and which nobody ever 
intended. We endeavored to cure the matter in this fashion: 
We provided first, as Senators will see on page 94, that 4 per 
cent of parts might be imported at the old 45 per cent rate. 
That was to take care of bona fide repair parts necessary to 
keeping in condition watches imported from abroad. If a per- 
son pays the full duty on an imported watch he ought to be 
able to get a reasonable amount of repair parts available to fix 
anything he breaks. It is important as to both watches and 
clocks, but I am talking now only of watches, 

Then we provide that the 45 per cent privilege should not 
extend to more than 4 per cent of repair parts imported with 
the complete mechanism. If the important expensive parts of 
a watch mechanism are imported, that is taken care of by sub- 
paragraph 2 on page 94, where we say that “pillar or bottom 
plates, or their equivalent”—that is, the foundation of the 
movement—* shall be subject to one-half the amount of duty 
which would be borne by the complete movement” for which 
it was intended. Then we provide that each assembly or sub- 
assembly—and I have told what that means—consisting of two 
or more parts composed of metal or other material joined or 
fastened together shall be subject to a duty of 3 cents each 
except that in the case of jewels the duty should be 9 cents, and 
except in the case of pillar or bottom plates, the foundation 
plates, the duty should be as in subparagraph 2. 

In the case of a balance assembly, which consists of perhaps 
30 parts in the balance wheel, the success of the movement of 
a watch depends upon the careful adjustment of the balancing 
screws that are put in around the circumference of the little 
balance wheel. It is a matter of very delicate adjustment. 
When all those screws have been put in to weight the thing 
and balance it correctly, this tiny article, which is smaller than 
a dime, may consist of 30 or 40 pieces, because, of course, each 
little serew is a separate piece of mechanism. It would not be 
fair to charge each of those things 3 cents duty, so we provide 
that on a balance assembly the duty shall be 50 cents for the 
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assembly instead of 3 cents for each part of it. That means 
that the duty would be less than half what it would be if that 
provision were not incorporated. Then we define what a bal- 
ance assembly is—a balance wheel, staff, and hair spring, with 
or without the other parts. 

That is the difference between our treatment of the bill and 
the House treatment. I shall not try to go into all the details 
of the rates, but I think it would suffice to say that we were told 
by Mr. Gruen, who pretended to speak for the great mass of 
importers of watch movements and completed watches, that he 
had discussed this matter with the representatives of the 
American manufacturers and that they were all agreed that it 
was a reasonable compromise. One of the outstanding excep- 
tions of importers who did not agree and who do not approve 
this is the Bulova Watch Co., of Rhode Island. They stood out 
and they have not agreed with the group that is represented by 
Mr. Gruen. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator said that all of 
the domestic manufacturers agreed to this compromise. Does 
he not include all of the importers as well with the exception 
of one? 

Mr. REED. No; not all with the exception of one, but about 
75 per cent of the importers. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And of the manufacturers? 

Mr. REED. I think all of the manufacturers, unless we call 
the Bulova Co. manufacturers. What they do, I understand, is 
merely to assemble parts into complete movements, importing 
the parts. The Bulova Co., I am told, claim to employ some 
1,500 or 2,000 workmen, but I have found, upon making in- 
quiry, that about nine-tenths of them are employed in Switzer- 
land and only one-tenth are employed in the United States. 

Mr. EDGE and Mr. BARKLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED. I yield first to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. Are we to understand that the Bulova Watch 
Co. manufacture their own cases in this country? 

Mr. REED. I do not know. Doubtless the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. MetcaLF] can tell us. 

Mr. METCALF. They do make their own cases. 

Mr. EDGR. Then, their business is primarily that of im- 
porting movements and assembling them in the United States, 
and not importing the finished article, as the Senator under- 
stands it. 

Mr. REED. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to reiterate what I said a while ago. 
We do not agree to the accuracy of the statement that 80 per 
cent of the importers joined with the manufacturers of domestic 
watches to recommend this rate. I have in my hand a list of 
importers who have not agreed to it, which list I will at a later 
time place in the Recorp. The Bulova Watch Co. is only one 
of the importers of watches. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But it is a fact that an 
effort was made to bring the domestic manufacturers and im- 
porters together to agree upon some rate and method of levying 
a tariff duty upon parts of watches and watches and that a 
substantial number of them did agree. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think it is true that quite a number of 
them did. I do not know just what percentage, but it was 
claimed that only about 25 per cent agreed to the rates. 

Mr. REED. I was talking about the importers of watches 
and makers of watches. I am not talking about clocks. I hope 
the Senator will understand that, * 

Mr, BARKLEY. Yes; I understand it. 

Mr. REED. I can not put my hand on Mr. Gruen’s state- 
ment at the moment, but I think it is in the record and I shall 
look for it and call it to the attention of the Senate later. Un- 
less some Senator has some question, that is all the explanation 
I desire to make, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr, REED. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In the matter of the prices of clock 
movements, is it not exceedingly difficult to find out what the 
actual effect of the bill is? In other words, is it possible for 
the Senator to say with precision what the effect of these rates 
will be upon clock movements? 





Mr. REED. If the clock movement be described, we can 
calculate the rate quickly enough. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator will remember that I 
submitted a memorandum to him from the Herman Miller 
Co., of Zealand, Mich. 

Mr. REED. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. On that memorandum the clock manu- 
facturer estimated that the tax on a movement costing $8.61 
would be $19.18 under the Senate committee’s proposal. 

Mr. REED. Yes; but he put the same tax in twice. That 
is the reason he obtained that result. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator, in turn, was good enough 
to submit that memorandum to one of his experts, with the 
result that the expert’s figure was a tax of $12.31 upon that 
item. The manufacturer, in turn, refigures the tax, and insists 
that the expert is out of court and without basis for his arith- 
metic; and so we find ourselves in the midst of this complex, 
dangling between a tax of $19 and a tax of $12. In either 
event, it is a tax on a movement which costs only $8.61. Is 
that typical, in the Senator’s judgment, of the elevation that 
has occurred in the watch and clock schedule? 

Mr. REED. No, Mr. President ; it most certainly is not. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. REED. I very gladly yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I could not be here during all of the 
Senator’s discussion of these two paragraphs, and I therefore 
wish to ask a question. Did the Senator touch upon the repair 
parts for watches which are already in use? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have heard some complaint from 
jewelers, I will say frankly, who have stated that they are 
under the impression that if the provision recommended by the 
committee should be enacted into law it would increase the cost 
of repair parts for foreign watches which are already in use 
and which came in under the 1922 law. They make a rather 
plausible argument that, the law having permitted those watches 
to come in, it is rather unfair to the owner of such a watch 
suddenly to increase the cost of keeping his watch in repair. 

Mr. REED. I think that their complaint was fully justified 
against the House bill in that regard, because insignificant parts, 
such as a wheel in its shaft or an assembly of two little pieces 
pinned in a plate and pressed in by a stamping process, a prod- 
uct, perhaps, worth 1 cent, would be subjected to the same duty 
as a completed watch. Obviously that was not fair, and so we 
changed and provided that the duty should be 3 cents per piece, 
with the exception of the balance mechanism, where there are 
so many pieces that if they were multiplied by 3 cents the duty 
would be extremely high. So we fixed 50 cents as the proper 
duty for the balance mechanism. We tried to strike a medium 
between the excessively high rate of the House bill and the flat 
45 per cent of the 1922 law, which has been evaded with such 
success, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment in paragraph 367. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. REED. Is not the pending amendment the substitute 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky? 

The PRESIDING OFFICHDR. Under the rule under which 
the Senate is proceeding the committee amendments take prece* 
dence. 

Mr. REED. If the Chair will pardon me, the Senator from 
Kentucky has offered a substitute for the committee amendment 
that is in the nature of a motion to strike out and substitute. 
That must be disposed of before the committee amendment can 
be acted upon. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rule has always been that committee 
amendments have to be perfected first, and then any substitute 
offered can be voted on. 

Mr. REED. Exactly. This is a part of the process of per- 
fecting the committee amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if there was a motion here to 
change the committee amendment, then the Senator from Utah 
would be correct; we would vote on that first; but there ‘s no 
such motion. It seems to me perfectly plain that the question 
now is on substituting the language offered by the Senator 
from Kentucky for the committee amendment, and if that 
language is substituted it becomes the committee amendment 
and we then will vote on that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee amendments have not been 
agreed to. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Exactly; but when they are agreed to it is too 
late to strike them out and insert. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is too late to substitute after we bave 
agreed to the committee amendment. 

Mr. REED. The pending question was the committee amend- 
ment. The Senator from Kentucky moved to change it by sub- 
stituting something else. Obviously, we have got to go on 
with the process of effecting it before we act finally upon it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am only stating what the general practice of 
the Senate has been; I do not care as to the manner in which 
we shall proceed in this instance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the Chair suggest to the 
Senator from Nebraska that the amendment of the Scnator 
from Kentucky affects the entire paragraph, including the House 
text? 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand, the substitute does likewise. 
The substitute puts something in the place of the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, in the absence of the present 
occupant of the chair, and I think of the Senator from Ne- 
braska also, it was agreed by unanimous consent that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky should now 
be considered. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the unanimous-consent agreement, as I 
understood it, was that the Senator from Kentucky might offer 
the amendment in lieu of the committee amendment when per- 
fected. That has been the usual procedure. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to correct the 
statement I made. I was misinformed as to what the substitute 
really was. As I understand now the substitute strikes out not 
only the committee amendment but other language as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It also strikes out the House 
text. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
does not apply. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the amendment which I have 
offered is a substitute for both the House and Senate language. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. I am perfectly willing to have the 
Chair decide the parliamentary situation. In the past under 
the procedure we have followed committee amendments have 
been perfected before substitutes have been offered for them. I 
do not care whether we act in that way or in the other way; I 
am merely speaking of the rule which has prevailed in the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair understands under 
the rule, the question is on the committee amendment to para- 
graph 367. [Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. REED. I ask for a division. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. Mr. President, may I suggest to Sena- 
tors who are present that we would waste a great deal of time 
by going through and perfecting the committee amendment if a 
substitute for the entire paragraph is to be adopted. Despite 
the rule, could we not secure unanimous consent to have a vote 
on the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky, and then if 
that shall be rejected proceed with the perfection of the com- 
mittee amendment. If the amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky shall be adopted, that will settle the question; and fur- 
ther, to consider the committee amendment now would be a 
waste of the Senate’s time. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Wisconsin is exactly right, 
and that is what I thought had been agreed to by unanimous 
consent a while ago. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If that has not been agreed to, according to 
the Recorp, I ask unanimous consent now that that be the pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. REED. Of course, that is the common-sense way to go 
about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The question now is on the amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for paragraph 367 offered by the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BaRKLEy]. 

Mr. REED. Mr, President, it has been suggested that I ought 
to put in the Recorp at this point some notation about the im- 
ports and domestic production. The figures are all given on 
pages 784 and 785 of the Summary of Tariff Information. Sena- 
tors will there see that the production in the United States in 
the odd-numbered years, when the census of manufactures is 
taken, has diminished from $52,000,000 worth of movements, 
watcheases, and watch materials in 1919 to $46,000,000 worth in 
1927. The production has fluctuated. It was $52,000,000 in 
1919; it fell to $39,000,000 in the year of the depression, in 
1921; it was $49,000,000 in 1923; $52,000,000 in 1925; and 
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$46,000,000 in 1927. The tendency during the last four or five 
years has been the exact opposite of that of most prosperous 
American industries. 

Meanwhile importations have fluctuated in the same way. 
The importations of completed watch movements, either in or 
out of cases, in 1919 were $6,000,000 worth; in 1921—and I am 
using the same years as I have given for domestic production— 
the imports fell, as the domestic production fell, to $4,000,000; 
in 1923 the imports were $6,000,000; in 1925 they were $7,000,- 
000; in 1927 the imports were nearly $11,000,000, showing a 
very marked increase during that period as a whole. 

Importations of watchcases, on the other hand, have dropped 
off. The duty on watchcases, I may say, has not, as I recall, 
been affected by the committee's amendment. The importations 
of watchcases have fallen from $3,000,000 in value in 1923 to 
$1,600,000 in 1928. 

The production of watchcases in the United States has also 
diminished somewhat. The production in 1919 was $19,000,000 ; 
the production last year was $14,000,000. However, the domestic 
production has not fallen off as much as the imports have fallen 
off. There does not seem to be any occasion for an increase in 
the duty there. 

The other figures about the imports relate to ships’ chronom- 
eters and odds and ends of that sort, which I do not need to 
give. 

Our exports of watch movements in the meantime have fallen 
off at about the same rate as has the American production. 
The value of the exports of completed watches and watch move- 
ments and materials and parts and cases, all together, amounted 
to $2,000,000 in 1919; the exports went down to $800,000 in 1921; 
they amounted to about $1,000,000 in 1923; nearly $2,000,000 in 
1925, and $1,600,000 in 1927. They fluctuated in about the same 
way as American production. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator have the figures for 1928? 

Mr. REED. For 1928 our exports were $1,738,000. I have 
been giving only the figures for the odd-numbered years because 
those were the only years in which we could compare the exports 
with production. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the substitute offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania a question? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. I wonder if the Senator has any statistics 
as to whether there has been an actual depression in the busi- 
ness of the manufacturer? Some evidence has been presented 
to me which leads to the conclusion that their profits have in- 
creased year by year. 

Mr. REED. The figures are in the record here, but I can not 
put my finger on them at the moment. I do not recall them 
and would have to give them from memory. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will yield, I have the figures 
as to the profits of the large watch manufacturers. 

Mr. WAGNER. Then, I should like to ask the Senator from 
Kentucky whether the manufacturers have suffered financially 
or whether they have enjoyed an increase in profits? 

Mr. REED. Some of them have been pretty prosperous. 
Others have been quite the contrary. I understand that one of 
the big concerns up in New England, the Waltham Watch 
Co. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
dividends for seven or eight years. 

Mr. REED. I understand that they have been anything but 
prosperous. They have had to give up the payment of dividends, 
and the number of men they have employed has diminished ; but, 
as I say, I do not recall the details well enough to give it from 
memory. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, it is a hard thing when divi- 
dends fail, and some unemployment takes place; but we have a 
member of the Farm Board actually suggesting that the farmers 
ean remedy their condition by going into idleness and unem- 
ployment. We are told that there are too many people raising 
wheat. 

I should like to do something for this industry in Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere. Could we not get the Farm Board to help them 
with cooperative marketing, or some intangible thing like that, 
and put them on the same basis as the farmers? 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, this paragraph and the other 
watch paragraphs should receive very careful attention. They 
are unique in that 90 per cent of the cost of a watch consists 
of labor. I do not recall any other article in such a high 
proportion of labor in its manufacture. 

First, I may say that 62 per cent of the watches manufac- 
tured in the United States are manufactured in Illinois. 
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Second, the tariff act of 1922 has been referred to and ex- 
plained. I wish to state in reference to that act, as it relates 
to the price of the watch, that the prices of watches have not 
been increased during the past 10 years. When the act of 
1922 was passed it related principally to pocket watches. After 
the enactment of that law the kind of watches was largely 
changed, and now the debate turns on the small, or wrist watch. 
There is not any company in the country, so far as I am 
informed, that could operate its factory on a basis of manufac- 
turing pocket watches. It will not be disputed that the debate 
now relates to the watch that was not manufactured when the 
tariff act of 1922 was passed. That is one reason why the 
Finance Committee had to go into these schedules in such detail. 

The present discussion does not relate to the nonjeweled 
watch. 

In our country there are produced about 9,000,000 of such 
watches each year. The tariff law does not affect the rates on 
them. The tariff paragraphs change the rates on the jeweled 
watches, On that matter I have had prepared a statement of 
how these complicated paragraphs would affect the price of such 
watches if the report of the Senate committee is approved. 

First, on the nonjeweled watch, of which we produce 9,000,000, 
the tariff is the same as in the law of 1922—75 cents. It is 75 
cents in the provision of the House bill and 75 cents in the 
provision of the pending Senate bill. 

Second, on the 7-jewel watch, 144 inches wide, which was the 
standard watch that prevailed before the act of 1922 was en- 
acted into law, the tariff was $1.25. In the House bill it is 
$1.40 on the pocket sizes, a slight increase. In the Senate bill 
it is $1.60. 

On the 15-jewel watch, of the same width, the tariff under 
the act of 1922 was $2. The House bill raised it to $6. The 
Senate committee made it $2.60. 

On the 17-jewel watch the tariff in the law of 1922 was $6.50. 
In the House bill it was reduced to $6.40 and in the Senate bill 
it was reduced to $4.31. 

On the 19-jewel watch the tariff in the act of 1922 was $10.75. 
In the House bill it is $6.80 and in the Senate bill $4.67. 

On the 21-jewel watch the tariff in the act of 1922 was $10.75. 
In the House bill it is $7.20 and in the Senate bill it is $5.03. 

Last, on the watches of 23 jewels the tariff provided in the 
act of 1922 was $10.75, in the House bill $7.60, and in the Senate 
bill $5.39. 

These rates are not very high, but they are provided to pro- 
tect a great industry. 

The Elgin Watch Co., which operates at Elgin, Ill, is one of 
the largest, if not the largest, watch factory in the United 
States. The question was asked about employment, whether 
or not the company is operating at full capacity. I have to 
state that it is operating at about 50 per cent of its capacity. 
Heretofore it has had, as I recall, about 4,300 or 4,500 operatives. 
It has been compelled to reduce the number of employees to 
38,600 or thereabouts and to reduce the pay roll about $600,000 
per annum. A like statement may be made, I think, with re- 
gard to the other large watch factory in our State at Spring- 
field, Ill—the Illinois Watch Co.’s factory. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. DENEEN. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I observe that the earnings of the Elgin 
Watch Co. have not seriously declined. What is the testimony 
of the Senator regarding that? 

Mr. DENEEN. They have seriously declined. I have here 
a statement of the earnings. I shall be very glad to give the 
information to the Senator from New York. 

The earnings of the Elgin Watch Co. for the year 1928 were 
8.52 per cent, and the earnings for the present year will be 
5.31 per cent, on the capital, surplus, and invested capital. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will bear with me, what 
were the earnings per share in 1928? 

Mr. DENEEN. In 1928 the earnings were 8.52 per cent on 
the invested capital of the Elgin Watch Co. 

Mr. COPELAND. The advice I have is that on the par value 
of the stock, $25, the earnings in 1928 amounted to $4.62 a 
share, or 1814 per cent. 

Mr. DENEEN. I have the information which I have related 
from the vice president of the corporation. 

Mr. COPELAND. What I have stated is from Moody’s 
Manual. 

Mr. DENEEN. I have this information from the vice presi- 
dent. 

That matter having been called to the attention of the Senate, 
may I answer by giving the information which I acquired about 








the chief importer who objects to the arrangement made between 
the manufacturers and the importers? I should like to call the 
attention of the Senator from New York to these figures so that 
he may cOmpare them with the statement he has about the 
Elgin Watch Co. 

First, the value of the real estate, plants, and equipment 
of the Bulova Watch Co. is $200,000. 

Capital from the sale of stock to American people, $3,000,000. 

Net profits in 1928, $1,200,000. 

Estimated profits in 1929, $1,600,000. 

Net earnings, 50 per cent on its capital. 

Employs in the United States 250 people. 

In addition to that, and while attention is upon the matter, 
may I make a statement about the profits that these gentlemen 
make on their watches? I call attention to the memorandum 
given to us some time ago, the list of articles exhibited on the 
floor of the Senate, and I direct attention to the Swiss watch. 

The cost of this self-winding watch in Switzerland is $6. Its 
landed cost in the United States is $8.75. Its retail price is 
$55. The profit is 529 per cent. That would be considered a 
fair profit, even in New York. The other profits of the import- 
ers I am not able to state; but I have been informed that they 
range about along the line of percentage indicated here. I think 
that is not questioned. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. DENEEN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator said that the Elgin Watch 
Co. made 8 per cent plus on its capital, undivided profits, and 
money invested. 

Mr. DENEEN. Invested capital. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As a matter of fact, however, it declared 
very much larger dividends than that on the capital stock of the 
company, did it not? 

Mr. DENEEN. Likely so. The capital stock does not tell the 
true story of the invested capital. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did they not declare a stock dividend of 
50 per cent since the tariff act of 1922 was passed? 

Mr. DENEEN. I am not informed as to that; but that would 
not increase their assets, or relate to them. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. No; but their capital in 1922 was $6,000,- 
000, and that was increased to $10,000,000; and since then they 
have put in a reserve of $1,514,577 for depreciation of land and 
buildings, and in addition the depreciation account, according 
to the figures I have taken from Moody’s Industrials, seems to 
have been, for 1927, $2,650,994, and for 1928, $2,889,947. The 
total of land and buildings carried in the statement for 1927 
was $4,324,827, and for 1928, $4,563,797. 

According to these figures, it seems that this company has 
been enormously successful, paying out large profits, setting 
aside large amounts for depreciation and large amounts for its 
lands and other physical property; and after reading this state- 
ment I am in doubt whether or not it is one of the industrials 
that President Hoover referred to as needing assistance at this 
time by tariff adjustments. 

Mr. McKELLAR subsequently said: Mr. President, this after- 
noon in discussing the paragraph affecting watches, I referred 
to a table from Moody’s Industrials for 1929. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the table printed in the proper place in the 
ReEcorD as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


FINANCIAL History OF EveGin NaTIONAL WatcH Co. 
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Earnings 
Yearly earnings: 
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CAPITAL INCREASES 

Since the enactment of the 1922 tariff, stock dividends of 50 per 
cent have been declared, making present dividend rates equivalent to 
21 per cent on capital at the time of the enactment of the 1922 tariff. 

Their capital in 1923 was $6,000,000. It was increased through 
stock dividends to $10,000,000 by 1928. 

A reserve of $1,514,577 for depreciation of land and buildings is set 
up in their statement, 

In addition the depreciation account for 1927 was $2,650,994; for 
1928, $2,881,947. 

Total of land and buildings carried in statement was $4,324,827 in 
1927; $4,563,797 in 1928. 

DEPRECIATION 


After setting up a reserve of over $1,500,000 and writing off 50 per 
cent of the present value of plant and land, this company still earned 
over 18% per cent on the par value of its present outstanding stock, 
which is equivalent to about 60 per cent of its outstanding stock in 
1923, when the 1922 tariff rates went into effect. 

- - x + + * a 

The improvement in financial condition since 1923 of the companies 
making jeweled watches may be tabulated by assuming a stock owner- 
ship at that date of $1,000 par value, or (in the case of the Waltham 
Co., whose stock has no par) the ownership of 10 shares of class B 
stock, as follows: 

Increased value of stock holdings 








Holdings} Present | Market | Present | Present 
Company in 1923 | holdings} value market | equity in 
at par at par 1923 value | earnings 
$1, 760 $4, 509 $309 
a (@) 50 910 105 
PENI <.nccihisehpabembecienised BOT} RUB Tistwccdcccddincnnseece 385 
110 shares. 


RATE CHANGES 


The following table of rates show carried comparisons with present 
rates under the Fordney-McCumber tariff and show percentage of in- 
crease carried under the present Senate schedule: 


Rates in Senate bill 
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The base rate on this size is $1.25. There is an addition of 35 cents 
if movement contains from 2 to 7 jewels. 


Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, this company is 65 years old. 
It has enjoyed a profitable business. It was making from 
12 to 15 per cent on its investment up to and shortly after 
the law of 1922 was enacted; but its profit has been steadily 
reduced year by year since that time, and now is less than 
6 per cent—about 5 and a fraction per cent. That is the story. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
again, was not that because they increased their capital stock 
from $6,000,000 to $10,000,000? Did not that have a tendency 
to reduce the dividend? 

Mr. DENEEN. No. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What company is that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is the Elgin Co, 
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Mr. DENEEN. As my attention is called to alleged profits 
may I state the situation regarding the other watch com- 
panies? Since the passage of the tariff act of 1922 the busi- 
ness of the South Bend Watch Co. has decreased to such an 
extent that it is practically out of business, not considered as 
a successful concern, so I am informed. 

Second, the Howard Watch Co. has also decreased its busi- 
ness, so that its future is problematical. 

Third, the Deuber Hampden Watch Co. has gone into the hands 
of receivers and has been sold by the receivers to the Soviet 
Government, to be shipped abroad and manufactured there. 
This was about two months ago. 

Fourth, the New York Standard Watch Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
has liquidated or gone out of existence. 

The few remaining survivors in the industry have shewn a 
decrease in net earnings of 46 per cent. The Waltham Co. 
figures are not included in this last remark, as they are not 
available, but everyone knows the unfortunate history of the 
Waltham Watch Co. It was taken over and financed by the 
banking house of Kidder-Peabody, of New York City and Bos- 
ton, since the passage of the 1922 tariff act. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator realizes that in 
the case of the Waltham Watch Co. they found themselves in 
difficulty because of too great invoices, and since the reorguriza- 
tion their operations have been very profitable, so that they 
have been able to pay off almost entirely their bonded and 
funded debt and have paid dividends on the preferred stock 
and on the class A stock. 

Mr. DENEEN. I have no information about it other than 
what I have stated. The information as furnished to me was 
that the company was practically in the hands of its creditors 
for a number of months, and it is not considered in the trade as 
a prosperous company. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DENEEN. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator spoke about the Elgin Co., 
which is in his State. I have in my hand the figures of the 
Elgin Co., which show that for the 10 years from 1889 to 1898 
they produced, in round figures, 4,000,000 movements; in the 
next 10 years they produced 6,000,000; from 1909 to 1918 they 
produced 7,600,000; in the 10 years from 1919 to 1928 they pro- 
duced 10,652,918 movements. Of course, that is 47 per cent, 

Mr. DENEEN. That is one of their troubles, that while they 
are producing more and selling more their profits are less. 
They have been required to reduce the number of their oper- 
atives, as I said, about 700 and to go on 5-day week em- 
ployment. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will bear with me further, 
it is very interesting, then, that the exports of watches have 
steadily increased. Last year this company exported 1,738,000 
watches. 

Mr. DENEEN. Cheap watches. 

Mr. COPELAND. They are jeweled watches. 

Mr. DENEEN. Of the cheaper class. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am in great sympathy with the Senator 
in making his appeal, but it seems to me we have not yet seen 
abundant reason for increase of the tariff. 

Mr. DENEEN. I hope that the Senator from New York 
will see the reason as the debate proceeds. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. DENEEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. While we are talking about the Elgin 


Watch Co,, of course, the Senator is aware of the fact that last 
year they paid 14 per cent in cash dividends on a $10,000,000 
capitalization, which represented a 250 per cent stock increase 
from $4,000,000, which was ‘the original amount of money put 
in. The 14 per cent was less than they had declared the year 
before, but I think the Senator from Illinois will agree that 
a 14 per cent cash dividend on $10,000,000 stock, which was in- 
creased from $4,000,000 without any additional money being 
put in, is a pretty fair return on the investment. 

Mr. DENEEN. The memorandum handed to me by the vice 
president of the Elgin Watch Co., a man of high standing, states 
that the company earned on its invested capital 8.52 per cent for 
the year 1928, and if the Senator wishes to have me repeat it, 
has earned for the first six months of 1929 2.08 per cent, an 
average of 4.16 per cent for the year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. DENEEN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I find from Moody’s Manual that for the 
year 1919 it paid a cash dividend of 11 per cent on its stock; 
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in 1922 it paid 12 per cent; in 1923 it paid 18 per cent; in 1924 
it paid 18 per cent; in 1925 it paid 20 per cent; in 1926 it paid 
35 per cent; in 1927 it paid 16 per cent; in 1928 it paid 14 per 
cent; and in 1929, up to date, it paid 14 per cent. In the year 
1923 it is shown that it paid a stock dividend, in addition, of 25 
per cent, and in 1925 a stock dividend of 2544 per cent. 

Besides that, it set aside, as I have heretofore stated, these 
large amounts for depreciation and a reserve of a million and 
a half dollars. It does seem to me, under these circumstances, 
that this company is in very excellent condition, and I do not 
see how any company could be in a much better financial con- 
dition. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. DENEEN. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. Does the Senator from Tennessee figure that 
because one company is in a prosperous condition, the fate of 
the whole industry should be determined on the condition of 
that one company? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; we were just talking about the Elgin 
Co. 

Mr. GLENN. I think the facts stated so far are to the effect 
that this is the only watch company in the country that is in a 
prosperous condition. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I think we will be able to 
show that this profitable condition is not limited to the Elgin 
Co. I shall attempt to show that a little later. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, I have not the figures at hand 
to answer that. In 1926 the Elgin Co. earned on its invested 
capital 16 per cent, plus; in 1927, it earned 11 per cent plus; 
in 1928 it earned 8% per cent; this year it is earning about 
4% per cent, the first six months having earned 2.08 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator explain how they paid a 
14 per cent cash dividend? 

Mr. DENEEN. I am not familiar with that. I will have 
that looked up in the course of the debate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I talked yesterday with the vice president 
of the Elgin Co., and he agreed that these figures were correct. 

Mr. DENEEN. We have sent for the certified statement, and 
I will have it here in a moment. In fact, I have it in my grip, 
but it will take some time to get it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DENEEN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I find that the holdings of the Elgin Co. 
in 1923 were valued, at par, at $1,000; the present holdings at 
par are $1,565. The market value in 1923 was $1,760. The 
present market value is $4,509, nearly four times as much, with 
the present equity in earnings of $309. That shows, to my 
mind, that this particular company is certainly in a very excel- 
lent financial condition and is not in dire need of an increase 
in the tariff in order to get it out of distress. 

Mr. DENEEN. The company has not lost any money. Its 
earnings have steadily been declining, however. They have 
been reduced now—at the rate they are being reduced—to about 
4% per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mtr. President, does the Senator know what the 
capital stock of the Elgin Co, is? 

Mr. DENEEN. I have the figures in my office. I do not 
wish to state it from recollection. I think it is upwards of 
$20,000,000. It is a company that is about 65 years of age, one 
of the great watch companies in the country. 

While we are talking about profits, may I end up the matter 
relating to our State by referring to the other large company in 
Illinois, the Illinois Watch Co.? I would like to have the 
attention of the Senator from Tennessee to this, to show how 
these earnings vary. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will be glad to listen to the Senator. 

Mr. DENEEN. According to the memorandum from which I 
have been reading, in 1923 the profits of the Illinois Watch Co. 
were 17 per cent plus. In 1924 they were 10 per cent plus. 
In 1925 they were 5 per cent plus. In 1926 they were 6% per 
cent. In 1927 they were 5% per cent. Then, beeanse of the 
reduction of its earnings and the obvious direction in which this 
company was going, it joined with the Hamilton Watch Co. and 
is now a part of that company. That is the financial situation 
of the Illinois Watch Co. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DENEEN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was wondering what dividends they paid 
during that time. 

Mr. DENEEN. I have just recited-them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Were they the dividends? 

Mr. DENEEN. I should have said the earnings. I mis- 
stated the matter. It was earnings on invested capital, 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I can understand how that might be less 
based on that kind of caleulation, but I am wondering what 
dividends they actually paid. 

Mr. DENEEN. I have no information as to that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
to me—— 

Mr. DENEEN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It might be interesting in that connection 
to state that the Hamilton Watch Co., which took over the 
Illinois Watch Co., now has outstanding $5,000,000 in capital 
stock on which not more than $500,000 was paid in cash, and 
that $2,000,000 of this stock dividend was granted since 1922, 
since the present law was passed, and based on their present 
capitalization, they have paid dividends at the rate of 15.6 per 
cent since 1926, which amounts to 156 per cent on the original 
capitalization. 

Mr. DENEEN. That might be on the original capitalization, 
but will the Senator from Kentucky state that that is a proper 
way of ascertaining the earnings of a company when the cor- 
poration has failed to expand its stock to show some relation 
to the invested capital? 

Mr. BARKLEY. When they are able since 1926 to pay more 
than 15 per cent cash dividends on the increased stock 

Mr. DENEEN. On the stock. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; on the outstanding stock, which repre- 
sents a multiplication of the $500,000 to $5,000,000, without 
putting any additional money into the business. 

Mr. DENEEN. May I ask, then, whether or not the same 
reasoning would apply to the Ford Automobile Co, which 
started with $5,000 about 20 or more years ago? Would the 
Senator use the same argument regarding that company? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Ford Automobile Co. were here ask- 
ing for a tariff on automobiles, the same argument would 
apply—— 

Mr. DENEEN. Regardless of competition, and regardless of 
the foreign cost? 

Mr. BARKLEY. But they are not here asking for a tariff. 

Mr. DENEEN. Would the Senator apply that to a bank in 
ascertaining the rates of interest? Some banks, by industry 
and skill and good judgment, make more than 10 or 15 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It might be evidence of exceedingly good 
judgment in the multiplication of its stock according to the 
earnings of the company and the sales, but we are dealing now 
with the merits of an industry demanding a higher rate of 
tariff on the American people. 

Mr. DENEEN. I take for granted that by a very brief in- 
vestigation we could show that many farmers are earning 
quite a large percentage on their investment while a great many 
others fail to do so. Would the same reasoning apply to the 
farmer and farm legislation? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should be very happy if the Senator could 
satisfy me that any farmer in the United States is now able to 
declare a 15 per cent dividend on the capitalization of his farm 
and farm implements, 

Mr. DENEEN. I think the Senator could find many in Ken- 
tueky and I am sure he could in Illinois. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The farmers of Illinois are more prosperous 
than they are elsewhere if that is the fact. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. DENEEN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. When the T[linois Watch Co. was taken 
over by the Hamilton Watch Co. was money paid or was there 
merely an issue of stock? 

Mr. DENEEN. I do not know. That has nothing to do with 
the matter as I conceive it. The diseussion relates to whether 
or not competition can be sustained with the Swiss chiefly. 
There the wage is about one-third of the wage in our country. 
The material that is used in making the watch is inconsider- 
able in cost. Ninety per cent of the cost is labor. The trans- 
portation charge is very small. The matter that we should 
consider here is equalizing the difference in the cost of produe 
tion. I think there is no question in the world about the facts 
regarding that difference. The facts are not disputed. 

Furthermore, while a good deal of emphasis is laid on the 
fact that some companies have prospered and complaints have 
been made that they have not failed and gone into bankruptcy, 
I think as against that suggestion that the enormous profits 
made by the importers ought to be considered somewhat in 
determining whether we shall favor our own people rather 
than people across the sea. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? ‘ 
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Mr. DENEEN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say that I think the Hamilton 
Watch Co. make a good watch. I have one of their watches and 
have worn it for a number of years. It is a very splendid watch, 
I will say that much for their watch anyway. 

Mr. DENEEN. I am not speaking for the Hamilton Co., but 
I hope the Senator, in whose State its factory is located, will 
show his appreciation by standing by them in this matter. 

The chief difficulty regarding the matter is the evasions which 
have occurred under the 1922 law. I may say that when we 
strike an average the increase asked for is very small. I think 
I can show just what it is. Some Senators are laboring under 
a misapprehension as to the amount of increase asked. The in- 
crease really is to take care of evasions and to assist in the 
administration of the law by the customhouse officials so that 
they may more readily administer the law. 

If I remember correctly, the old law carried a rate of about 
61 per cent on the average in 1928. The average rate proposed 
by the House can not be computed accurately. The Senate com- 
mittee proposes to reduce the average rate in the House bill. 

The reason for the increase consists in the matters that were 
explained clearly and in logical sequence by the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep]. It was necessary to 
impose these duties in order to prevent certain companies and 
importers from bringing in watches practically completed, leav- 
ing out one element only in the construction of each, and then 
putting the parts together here in the United States. That is 
the reason why the law of 1922 has been amended. That is the 
reason why the American companies need protection. 

The additional protection that is granted is not excessive. It 
does not affect to any degree the men who use the ordinary 
watch. It does not affect at all the great volume of watches 
that are purchased. There are about 9,000,000 of those pro- 
duced annually in the United States. The tariff relates to 
watches which require greater skill in construction and have 
greater accuracy from the standpoint of keeping time. The 
tariff as now proposed in this bill relates to the kind of watches 
which have been created since 1922 and which had not been 
manufactured and therefore not provided for in the law of 1922. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do not wish to consume 
the time of the Senate unnecessarily ; but I do desire to state 
briefly the situation as it occurs to me with reference to the 
amendment that is now before us and the situation which calls 
it forth. It is a very complicated situation that makes it diffi- 
cult for the layman to figure out an average of the duties levied 
in the House and Senate committee provision compared to the 
present law, but experts in whose judgment and ability I have 
confidence have advised me that the present rate of duty on 
these watches averages about 61 per cent, and that the increase 
which is involved on the average increases the duty to about 91 
or 92 per cent. The Senator from Utah (Mr. Smoot] indicates 
his approval of that statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. O Mr. President, I had another matter in 
mind. I have asked the Senators from Illinois to look it up. 

Mr. DENEEN. I ain looking it up. 

Mr. BARKLEY. i beg the Senator’s pardon. I am always 
so happy to receive the approval of the Senator from Utah that 
possibly I was too optimistic. But while, as I indicated, the 
average under the amendments offered by the House and the 
Senate committees will provide a duty of about 91 per cent on 
the large bulk of the imports, the duty is increased as high as 
300 and 400 per cent, and in some isolated instances almost 500 
per cent. 

Mr. DENHEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DENEEN. Is it not a fact that those increases are upon 
the inconsequential parts, so far as price is concerned, like the 
parts which cost 1 or 2 or 3 cents, and are put on for the pur- 
pose of keeping them out of the country and forcing them to 
come in as integral parts of completed watches? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree that they are put on for the pur- 
pose of keeping them out of the country. 

Mr. DENEEN. As parts. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But I do not agree that the increases are 
limited to parts. I think if the Senator will examine he will 
find that on some of the watch movements which are brought 
here and installed in cases after they reach the United States, 
there is an increase of tariff as high at 280 to 300 per cent over 
the 1922 act. Of course, it is true that on extremely high- 
priced watches, very valuable watches with a large number of 
jewels, there has been a pretense of reducing the tariff, but 
that does not affect the great bulk of the importations which 
come in here largely from Switzerland of the medium priced 
and cheaper classes of watches which are sought to be pro- 
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hibited from entering by this very clever manipulation of expert 
knowledge on the part of watchmakers joined by some of the 
importers, who are as anxious to eliminate importations in 
competition with their own importations as are the manufac- 
turers to prohibit and eliminate competition with their own 
manufactured products. . 

That is largely the reason why a certain percentage of the 
importers who import medium-price and high-price watches 
have joined with the manufacturers in order to bring about an 
embargo on the cheaper classes of watches which are purchased 
by the reople of the United States who desire to purchase the 
cheaper classes of watches in the lower jewel and nonjewel 
movements. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand that the lower grades of 
watches on which it is proposed to raise the duty so high are 
watches that are not produced in this country by the Big Four 
of the watchmakers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Some of them are, and some of them in- 
clude watches that may come here in competition with Ameri- 
can-produced watches. But the very large proportion of those 
watches which bear the enormously high rates are watches 
which are not made by American watchmakers. But, of course, 
we can very readily understand their desire to eliminate im- 
portations because if the American workman and the American 
schoolgirl and the American housewife can not buy a watch 
that ranges in price from $15 to $25 they will be compelled, if 
they buy watches at all, to buy the high-priced watches. So it 
is natural that the domestic manufacturers should desire to 
eliminate the importations on the theory of those who advocate 
a tariff on bananas, so that if bananas can not come in at all 
the people will be required to eat peaches and apples and pears. 

I maintain that the American watch industry as represented 
by the large manufacturers is not in such condition as to call 
for any increase in the tariff. There are only four or five 
large manufacturers of watches in the country, and while there 
are some other smaller ones such as those mentioned by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN], one or two of which I 
have never heard of, yet the large manufacturers of watches 
in the United States are the Elgin Watch Co., of Illinois, the 
Hamilton Watch Co., the Waltham Watch Co., and the Howard 
Watch Co., with some production on the part of the Waterbury 
Watch Co, in Connecticut. 

Under the present law a watch with one jewel which is not 
adjusted bears a tariff of 75 cents. Under the Senate Finance 
Committee amendment it would bear a duty of $1.10. Of 
course, the manipulation of the change in the method of cal- 
culating the tariff from the present law is very complicated 
and was designed—and I do not say that in any way to reflect 
on the Senate committee because that committee, either as to 
its majority members or its minority members, are not expert 
watchmakers. Nobody in the world who is not an expert watch- 
maker could have written the provisions either in the House 
text or the Senate committee amendments, 

I think it is only fair to say that in the consideration of the 
subject both the Senate committee and the House committee 
took the classifications and the language which were submitted 
to them as a result of the agreement among the American 
watchmakers, joined by a certain percentage of the high-priced 
watch importers. There is no dispute about that. The lan- 
guage in the bill as it is now carried, both in the House text 
and in the amendment proposed by the Senate Committee on 
Finance, represents what the American watchmakers came 
down here to get. It not only represents what they came here 
to get in tariff rates, but it represents what they came here to 
get in classification and in change of language so as to stop 
up every possible hole by means of which the cheaper watches 
might be imported into the United States. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] a while ago admitted 
very frankly, as he would of course do in any discussion, that 
the object was to prevent the bringing in of the parts especially. 
He did not go so far as to say that the object is to prevent the 
importation of the cheaper watches; but he might as well have 
said it, because that is the object. 

Let us see what the situation is with reference to the produc- 
tion and the importation and exportation of watches. In 1923 
the American watchmakers produced 2,091,747 jeweled watches. 
In 1927 they produced 2,281,000. The total production of Ameri- 
can watches and watch movements and watch parts and watch- 
cases which go to make up the completed watch was 46,000,000 
plus last year. The figures were put in the Recorp a while ago 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep]. As against that 
$47,000,000 domestic production of watches and watch parts and 
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watchcases, we imported in the neighborhood of $12,000,060 of 
works and parts and cases, and we exported about $1,750,000 
worth of the same products. One-fourth of all the importations 
into the United States of watches and watch parts comes from 
Switzerland. 

Mr. President, I desire to call attention to a situation which, 
I think, we ought to consider in connection with the levying of 
tariff duties. We are‘an exporting nation; we sell to the ether 
nations of the world more of our products than we import from 
them. Not only has that been true in the years past but during 
the first six months of 1929 our exports to other courtries 
exceeded our imports by nearly $500,000,000. As a part of our 
exports we sent last year to Switzerland a little more than 
$47,000,000 worth of American products. Those products did 
not spring automatically into existence; they required American 
capital; they required the labor of American workingmen. 
While we are talking about wages for American laboring men 


we might consider that hundreds of thousands of our laboring 


men are engaged in the production of products which we export 
to all the nations of the world; and in our dealings with other 
nations I think we might as well consider whether we are to 
give consideration to keeping employed those men wlio are 
sending our ships and our products to all the markets cf the 
world. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hatrierp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kentucky yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. The American farmer gets no more for his 
bushel of wheat, his bale of cotton, or his pound of pork when 
consumed in Pittsburgh, than when used in London, Paris, or 
Rome. Europe will continue to fix the prices of the farmer’s 
products as long as Congress denies an American price to the 
producers of our staples, which constitute 75 per cent of the 
products of the American farm. These are sold in competition 
with the cheap labor of Europe. Only 25 per cent get any 
tariff protection whatever, and in most cases very inadequate, 
miinly because the tariff can not reach the problem. Three 
farmers out of four must buy in a high domestic market and 
sell at low foreign prices. 

The tariff is not effective on wheat. It is a joke on pork. It 
is not even attempted on cotton. 

The American manufacturer now controls over 97 per cent of 
the American market. Does he want a complete embargo? 
The farmer says if we close our markets entirely to European 
goods then the Europeans will be unable to buy the products 
of our farm and our prices will decline. His interest in the 
welfare of European factories has a good foundation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, that equation enters into it. 

In comparison with the $47,000,000 worth of American prod- 
ucts which we send to Switzerland, we only import from Swit- 
zerland $33,000,000 worth, which leaves a balance of trade in 
behalf of the United States of more than $14,000,000 as against 
the little Republic of Switzerland. If we cut off one-fourth of 
their imports into the United States, as represented by watches 
and wateh works, then, I ask you, Mr, President, will they not 
be required to decrease the amount of American products which 
they buy from us, and which we sell to them, and which pro- 
vide dividends for American capital and work for American 
laboring men? 

I am not a watchmaker; as I have said, all I know about the 
industry is what I am advised by the Tariff Commission and by 
both sides of this controversy, because both sides have done me 
the compliment to take up a considerable part of my time talk- 
ing about it. I am glad that they did so, because I am not 
afraid of anybody who comes here and sends his card on to the 
floor of the Senate and asks me to come out into the reception 
room and talk to him about anything in which he is interested. 
Whenever I become sufficiently cowardly that I am afraid to 
walk out of here and in the open daylight, speak to anybody who 
wants to talk to me about the publie business, then, I think, I 
will have no place on this floor. Therefore I have talked with 
the representatives of all interests—the importers, the manufac- 
turers, and others—and I have tried to get their viewpoint. I 
have also tried to secure impartial information from both the 
Department of Commerce and the Tariff Commission, which 
has supplied us with such valuable information not only as to 
this item but as to all other items in the pending measure. 

'’he Senator from Illinois has referred to a watch that now 
reposes in the corner of the Senate Chamber in what the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has called “Mr. Grundy’s 
store.” The statement is made in the sheet attached to that 
watch that it cost $5 to make it in Germany; that it cost to get 
it here $1; that the landed cost in New York was $6; and that 
it sells for $55. That is held up to us as a “ horrible example” 


of the profits the importers are making. I happen to have a 
telegram from the company that imported that watch and sold 
it in the United States. I have just received the telegram 
to-day. That watch is known as the Harwood watch. If Sena- 
tors will examine it they will find the word “ Harwood ” written 
across its face. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I have been trying to find that 
watch, but I have not been able to find it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is on the table, or was a little while age. 
I have been trying to make away with it, but have not been able 
to do so, [Laughter.] However, ouly 30 minutes ago it was at 
this end of the table, in a rectangular little case, with a sheet of 
paper attached to it indicating its cost. ; 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question, I will say to the Senator, 
but that that watch came in at a valuation of $6. The im- 
porter either cheated the Government, and did not tell the 
truth at the time the watch came in, or. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, if the importer cheated the Gov- 
ernment, then there is a way to remedy that other than increas- 
ing the tariff duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that he did cheat the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If we increase the tariff on articles on 
which the importers are now cheating the Government, a further 
incentive to cheat the Government will be given to them because 
of the high rate placed on the articles which come here. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not say that the importer did cheat the 
Government, but I do know that the Government says that that 
watch came in with a valuation of $5, and expenses of $1, mak- 
ing $6 in all. I do not care what the telegram says. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Here is a telegram I have from William lL. 
Royall, chairman of the board of directors of the Perpetual Self- 
Winding Watch Co., which imports and sells in the American 
market the watch referred to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not refer to the amount that is charged 
the purchaser for the watch. I was merely referring to the 
valuation on the watch at the time it entered the port of the 
United States, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will read the telegram. I do not know the 
sender of the telegram personally ; I merely received the message 
and will put it in the Recorp for whatever it may be worth. 

The Harwood watch is owned by the Perpetual Watch Co. The cost is 
as follows: Movement, $8.36; duty, $2; case, $2.05; strap and buckle, 
31 cents; display box and shipping box, 87 cents; regulation casing and 
repair under guaranty, $4.05; totaling $17.64. The figures can be 
verified by the Finance Committee’s own certified public accountant at 
any time they desire. 


Mr. GLENN. May I ask what the retail price of the watch 
was? 

Mr. BARKLEY. ‘The retail price, in all probability, was $55; 
and if that was its price, the additional profit was obtained by 
the American retail jeweler, who added that much to the price 
which he paid to the wholesaler in order to obtain it. But we 
can not regulate the profits of American jewelers by increasing 
the tariff on a commodity that is universally used by people in 
the United States who are not in a position to buy the higher- 
priced watches for their use. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the name of the person 
who sent that telegram. I wish to ascertain who is responsible 
for swearing to a valuation of $5; whether it was the importer 
or who it was; for 1 should like to have the Government get in 
touch with him. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The man who sent the telegram is William 
L. Royall, chairman of the board of directors of the Perpetual 
Self-Winding Watch Co., of New York. He says his company 
owns the Harwood watch, and that it is one they make. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is it not a fact if the profit on this watch 
was unreasonable that if the tariff were increased on it and 
kindred watches the profit would be still more unreasonable? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, that is correct. The Senator 
might go further and state that the real object of those who 
are seeking this enormous increase in the tariff on watches is 
that they may be able not only to restrict the importation of 
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them but deprive the American people of the right to purchase 
them, thousands of whom can not afford the high-priced 
watches. This is the type of watches purchased in large meas- 
ure by men who labor and by their wives and daughters. The 
American schoolgirl who is not able to buy a wrist watch for 
$15, $20, or $25 is able to buy a watch such as this; but if the 
tariff duty is raised to the point desired, the American school- 
girl will either have to go without the cheaper grades of wrist 
watches or buy the higher-priced domestic product. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Then, what really happens is that a certain 
group of Senators complain of a bad situation and then frame 
a law so that that bad situation will be made worse. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator has put it in language more 
forceful and pungent than I myself could dream of doing. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senate to understand that what I 
said in relation to the watch had no reference whatever to the 
rate provided in this bill. I am quite sure that the Senator 
will agree with me that if there has been an undervaluation 
it ought to be made known. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Absolutely. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all the interest I had. 
into the matter further. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to say to the Senator in this con- 
nébtion that I know nothing about this matter except the 
information I have received in the telegram which was occa- 
sioned probably by an inquiry which I myself made. Having 
listened to the pathetic appeals made recently about this watch 
on the table, I myself set in motion an inquiry as to the real 
facts, and in reply to that inquiry this telegram came to me 
since I arrived in the Senate this morning. 

Mr. President, the statement has been made that 80 per cent 
of the importers have agreed to this rate. It would not have 
any effect on me if 100 per cent of them had agreed to it. I 
will not vote for any rate that is cooked up by interested 
,parties who meet in secret and agree on the rates they want 
and then come down here and tell the committees of Congress, 
“This is what we have agreed on”; and because they have 
agreed on it we are required to vote for it. However, it is not 
true to say that 80 per cent or 75 per cent or, in my judgment, 
more than 25 or 30 per cent of the importers of foreign-made 
watches have agreed to this scale of rates or to this change in 
the tariff rate. 

I have here a list of watch manufacturers and importers who 
are opposed to the rates of duty proposed. Of course, many of 
the importers, as Senators understand, do not import the com- 
plete watch; they bring the parts over; they employ American 
labor in installing the movements in American-made watchcases, 
and, because they are able to import these watches into the 
United States at a cheaper price than some of the domestically 
manufactured watches, they have been able to increase the de- 
mand for watches, which has automatically increased the 
demand for watchcases which are made by American manufac- 
turers of watchcases and by American laboring men. 

The Bulova Watch Co. heads the list of those that have not 
agreed to the proposed rate. The watch produced by that com- 
pany has received considerable attention here because it is a 
well-known brand. The Bulova Co. is able to have an hour or 
half an hour set apart, I believe, each night over WRC or some 
other radio broadcasting station to advertise the Bulova watch, 
and they give a fairly good program, as a number of other 
industries do which are able to employ the radio in advertising 
their products. The other companies on the list are as follows: 


Gothic Watch Co., Westfield Watch Co., Arrow Manufacturing Co., 
Louis Adels & Co., Goldsmith Stern & Co., Knickerbocker Watch Co., 
Namdor Watch Co., United Jewelers (Buren watch), Speidel Chain Co., 
North American Watch Co., Norman Morris & Co., Piedmont Watch Co., 
Awon Watch Co., Savoy Watch Co., Korones Bros., Hamel Riglander & 
Co., M. J. Lampert & Co., Manhattan Watch Co., Sonpalan Watch Co., 
Jagot Watch Co., Modern Watch Co., American Standard Watch Case 
Co., Pioneer Watch Case Co., Etna Watch Co., Weinstrum Watch Co., 
I. Ollendorf & Co., Gotham Watch Co., Strickland Watch Co., Pennant 
Watch Supply Co., Boston Watch Co., Toledo Watch Co,, Bayer Pretz- 
felder & Mills (Elaine Goering Watch Co.), Glycine Watch Co, 


That is a list that I have obtained, somewhat at random, of 
watch companies that have not entered into this agreement to 
raise the rates on American watches to the American people to 
this exorbitant point. 

Mr. President, something has been said about the deplorable 
condition of the American manufacturers of watches. In order 
that we may understand the situation—and, as I said a while 
ago, these four or five companies make practically all the 
watches in the United States of domestic manufacture—let us 
take the Elgin Watch Co, 
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I am prepared to admit that the profits of the Elgin Watch 
Co. have been somewhat reduced; but what were they before 
the reduction started? The vice president of the Elgin Watch 
Co. did me the courtesy to call at my office and discuss this 
matter with me very courteously and very frankly; and he 
admitted to me, and he did it without hesitation, that the figures 
I am about to quote were correct. . 

The Elgin Watch Co. was incorporated in 1864. In 1922 there 
was outstanding common stock of $6,000,000, besides what was 
called employees’ stock of $440,000. As there had been stock 
dividends prior to this of 25 per cent in 1903 and 20 per cent in 
1920, it follows that the total amount of paid-in capital was 
not more than $4,000,000. Later stock dividends were paid 
amounting to 25 per cent in 1923 and 25% per cent in 1925, 
which increased the stock to the present $10,000,000 without 
adding a dollar to the investment in the purchase of that stock. 

The cash dividends of the Elgin Watch Co. have been very 
substantial each year. In 1926 they paid a cash dividend of 
35 per cent on $10,000,000 in capital, which represented 87% 
per cent on the amount of money originally invested. Now, I 
ask in all good conscience, Where is the depression? In 1927 
they paid 16 per cent cash dividend on the $10,000,000 of out- 
standing stock, which represented 40 per cent on the original 
investment. In 1928 they paid 14 per cent cash dividend, which 
represented 35 per cent on the original investment; and, ad- 
mitting that their cash dividends have decreased somewhat in 
the last five or six years, are they not still within the range 
of extreme prosperity that I think the average industry of the 
United States would be delighted to enjoy? 

Not only that, Mr. President, but each year the company has 
had surplus earnings, so that a surplus has accumulated 
amounting to $5,000,000, and in addition to this there is a con- 
tingency reserve of a million and a half dollars, all of which 
makes the present equity of the original paid-in capital about 
four times its original worth; and yet we are asked to increase 
the tariff on watches in order that this “ depressed” branch of 
the watch industry may be able to limit, if not to destroy, 
foreign competition ! 

Now, let us see about the Waltham Watch Co., referred to 
a moment ago by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALsH]. 

The Waltham Watch Co. has its plant in Massachusetts. 
This company in 1922 was unable to secure sufficient working 
capital on account of increased inventories, and was, therefore, 
reorganized in February, 1928. Under the reorganization plan 
a syndicate headed by Kidder, Peabody & Co. bought, for $5,550,- 
000 in cash, bonds and preferred stock of the new company of 
the par value of $7,000,000, and all of the class A no-par common 
stock, amounting to 25,000 shares, and 7,000 shares of the class 
B no-par stock out of a total of 70,000 shares. The old stock- 
holders were asked to subscribe at par for $1,700,000 of new 7 
per cent prior-preference shares, and for their old stock of 
$12,000,000 par value were given new 6 per cent preferred stock 
of $4,000,000 par value, and 63,000 shares of the no par class B 
common stock. 

The reorganization brought about under these conditions in 
1923 has been extremely profitable. The price increase of the 
7 per cent prior preferred has been from $65 in 19238 to $106.50 
per share in 1928. In the case of the 6 per cent preferred stock, 
the price increased from $15 to $98 between 1923 and 1928; 
and in the case of the class B common stock the increase was 
from $5 a share to $91 a share. The company has retired or 
reacquired $4,341,500 of par value of its bonds, all of its out- 
standing bonds except $1,658,500. It has retired $529,900 of its 
prior preferred stock, and $1,807,100 of its 6 per cent preferred 
stock. Dividends are now being paid on the class A common 
stock—all of which was issued to the syndicate, by the way— 
but the amount is not reported. In 1928 there was earned, 
after the class A dividend, $454,000, which amounts to $10.50 
per share on the class B stock outstanding. 

That is the condition of the reorganized Waltham Watch Co., 
which is located in Massachusetts, since 1923. 

Let us see about the Hamilton Watch Co., which took over the 
Illinois Watch Co, out in Illinois, 

This company Was incorporated in 1922, and now has plants 
in Pennsylvania and Illinois. It has outstanding common stock 
to the par value of $5,000,000, on which not more than $500,000 
as a maximum was paid in cash, all the balance representing 
stock dividends. Two million dollars of this $5,000,000 total, 
which represents stock dividends, was declared and paid since 
1922. 

So that under the act of 1922, which is the present law which 
I am seeking to restore in my amendment, the Hamilton Watch 
Co. has declared $2,000,000 in stock dividends, increasing its 
stock from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 ; and it had increased its stock 
theretofore from $500,000 to $3,000,000 by the same process of 
declaring stock dividends, The present rate of dividends of 
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the Hamilton Watch Co., which took over the Illinois Watch 
Co. and which has undergone these various stock-dividend in- 
creases without the addition of any money, is 15.6 per cent. 
When you figure 15.6 per cent on $5,000,000 of present capitaliza- 
tion it represents 156 per cent on the original investment in the 
Hamilton Watch Co.; and yet they have joined in this request 
for an enormous increase in the tariff on watches so that they 
may increase their profits at the expense of the American 
people by denying them the opportunity to wear and purchase 
watches that cost less money than they themselves produce 
them for. 

The Waterbury Clock Co. has a plant in the State of Con- 
necticut. It makes nonjeweled watches. It does not report 
earnings or dividends, but has a capital stock of $4,000,000 and 
a corporate surplus and reserves of $4,886,000. In other words, 
its reserve fund now amounts to more than its capital stock. 

So, Mr. President, a stockholder who originally put $1,000 into 
the Elgin Watch Co. now has stock worth $4,509, and an equity 
of $309 in the earnings of the Elgin Watch Co. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr, BARKLEY. I do. 

Mr. GLENN. In all probability, that stockholder would be 
dead now; would he not? That was 67 years ago. 

Mr. BARKLEY. He probably has some heirs. The race has 
not died out in Illinois. 

Mr. GLENN. I thought the Senator said “a stockholder.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Somebody owns that stock. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the senior Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DENEEN. Does the Senator think that the philosophy 
he has just stated about prices will apply to the cheap lands 
out in the Northwest which were purchased 65 years ago for 
$3 and $5 an acre, and that the profit of the present owners 
should be limited to a return on that price? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the landowners were here now asking 
for a tariff on land to keep any foreign dirt from coming in, 
as you are asking tc keep these foreign watches from coming in, 
I should say the same rule might apply; but they are not doing 
that. 

Mr. DENEEN. A duty is being asked on the products of that 
land. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is hardly a fair illustration to refer to 
lands taken up 60 years ago out in the West; but I dare say 
that the profits of the owners of the Elgin Watch Co. are 
infinitely greater now than the profits of those who now own 
the lands taken up 60 years ago. 

Mr. DENEEN. Some of that land was valued then at $2.50 
an acre, and it has sold for $150 an acre since. Does the Sena- 
tor’s views on land apply to that? I understand that the rates 
on the farm schedule that we have before us was presented to 
us by the organized farmers who had agreed upon the rates 
which would be asked. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; but the farmers have been able to 
make a case here. They have contrasted the benefits received 
by industry from the tariff rates of the act of 1922, and they 
have been able to show how those very rates enjoyed by industry 
operate as a burden upon American agriculture; and in order 
to compensate them somewhat for that burden they have asked 
that the rates on agricultural products be likewise increased. 
I am in sympathy with that request on their part, and I propose 
to vote for every farm rate that gives any reasonable prospect 
of giving something to the farmer to compensate him for the 
burden he bears, not only by reason of the industrial rates in 
the present law but by reason of the increased industrial rates 
that you are seeking to impose in this bill, 

Mr. President, I have occupied all the time I desire to take. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. I think the Senator from Kentucky will agree 
with me that in line with the figures he has just given, and the 
study he has made of the profits of the corporations engaged in 
the watch business, it would be proper now for him to enlighten 
us further with a statement as to the profits which are revealed 
by his study of the Bulova Watch Co. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The report, I think, 





indicates that the 


Bulova Watch Co. last year made a million dollars and a 
little more. 

Mr. GLENN. On how much capital? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know what the capital stock of the 
Bulova Watch Co. is, 


I know nothing about it. I have gleaned 
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that information from the reports of the Tariff Commission and 
other information. But what light does it shed upon the merits 
of the request of the American watchmakers, some of whom 
have declared dividends of not less than 14 per cent, to refer to 
profits made by an importer of watches? There may be a way 
to get at the profits of the importers, and if they are making too 
much in profits I will join with the Senator in any fair and 
legal way to recapture some of those profits for the benefit of 
the Government and the people; but it will only add to the 
profits of the domestic manufacturers if we make it impossible 
for the Bulova and other watch companies to import their 
watches here to sell to the American people. 

Mr. GLENN. If the Senator will yield, I think it sheds con- 
siderable light upon whether the interest of the Senator from 
Kentucky is really in cutting down the profits of the American 
watch companies and leaving the profits to the importer as 
they are; in other words, as to whether or not the real purpose 
of the Senator from Kentucky is to protect American labor and 
American capital, or to protect Swiss labor and Swiss capital. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is not the question. We have had this 
controversy always, this straw man raised up here about the 
compensation of American labor and foreign labor. The Sen- 
ator knows that in any controversy on anything like equal 
terms between an American laborer and a foreign laborer I am 
always for the American laborer, but, at the same time, I am 
for the American people, and I want to know whether or not 
these enormous profits, ranging from 14 per cent on watered 
stock up to 250 per cent, have gone to labor, or whether they 
have gone into the pockets of those who own the stock of the 
companies. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY, I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. The Senator is sincere, and has given this 
subject study. I do not know one who is more emphatic in 
his statements than he as an advocate of the American laborer, 
and he wants to see everything reasonable done for American 
labor. May I suggest that as to these two paragraphs the un- 
disputed statement is made that for every dollar that comes in 
here from Switzerland in the way of watches, 90 cents is taken 
away from American laboring men. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky will never have a better opportunity to demonstrate by 
his vote his real friendship for American labor than he will on 
these two paragraphs now before us. 

Mr. BARKLEY. For every 90 cents that the American labor- 
ing man loses by reason of watches that come in from Switzer- 
land, he makes $1.25 by the exportation of American products 
that we send to Switzerland. Yes; the Senator is willing to 
swap $1.25 for 90 cents. I would remind the Senator that that 
is a very poor indication of business acumen, and it is not the 
basis on which I want to write a tariff bill. 

Not only have American watchmakers made these enormous 
profits to which I have referred, but the retail jewelers, by their 
consent and by their advertisements and by their price lists, 
mark watches from 90 to 145 per cent up above the cost to the 
American watchmaker in fixing the prices at which he sells it 
to the American consumer. It may be and I suppose is true 
that the importer marks up a higher percentage than that, but 
when the domestic manufacturer is advertising to the American’ 
retail jeweler that he can mark up the price from 90 to 145 
per cent on the domestic product, then I think he has no case to 
come here and ask for another increase in the tariff, when he 
has been able to profit so greatly under the present law. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. DENEEN. The Senator from Kentucky a moment ago 
complained very bitterly that the manufacturers and the im- 
porters, or a certain proportion of them, had joined in writing 
rates that had raised greatiy the tariff rates upon purchasers of 
watches here. May I restate the information I have tried to 
make clear in my speech? The rate on a 17-jeweled watch was 
$6.50 under the 1922 law. In the Senate committee bill it is 
$4.31. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; you have made a show of decreasing 
the tariff on these high-priced watches in order that you may 
put over this increase on the lower-priced watches. The average 
workingman is not interested in these high-priced watches; he 
is interested in the medium and low priced watches; and of 
what benefit is it to the average American citizen to have the 
tariff reduced from $6 to $4.50 on a 17 to 21 jeweled watch 
when you have increased it on all the watches below that? 

Mr. DENEEN. On the nonjeweled watch the rates were 
the same in the 1922 law, the bill as it passed the House, and 
in the committee bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What about the rates on watches with from 
1 to 7 jewels? 
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Mr. DENEEN. On a jeweled watch with 7 jewels—that is, 
the standard watch—in 1922 the rate was $1.25; in the Senate 
committee bill it is $1.60. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is an increase of about 50 per cent. 

Mr. DENEEN. Thirty-five cents a watch; that is, providing 
they add to the cost of the watch the full tariff. That is the 
maximum, 

Second, on a 15-jeweled watch the rate was $2 under the act 
of 1922, $2.60 under the Senate committee bill. 

Third, the rate on a 17-jeweled watch under the old law was 
$6.50, and that is reduced to $4.31 by the Senate committee. 

Fourth, on the 19-jeweled watch the old rate was $10.75, and 
the rate in the committee bill is $4.67. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator give us the ratio of 
American citizens who buy 19-jewel watches as compared with 
those who buy watches with the smaller number of jewels? 

Mr. DENEEN. To which class does the Senator refer? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I refer to all classes that buy 19-jewel 
watches, 

Mr. DENEEN. One jewel or none, 35 cents each. There is 
no change. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator misunderstood me. He re- 
ferred to the fact that the committee has decreased the tariff 
rate on watches with 19 jewels. 

Mr. DENEEN. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I asked the Senator what proportion of the 
American watch wearers buy 19-jewel watches as compared 
with those who buy the cheaper grades. 

Mr. DENEEN. It is obvious that I could not answer that, 
nor could anybody else. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But I think the Senator would agree that 
the number of the users of 19-jewel watches and 21-jewel 
watches, and even 17-jewel watches, is infinitely lower than the 
number using watches ranging from 6 up to 11 and 15 jewels. 

Mr. DENEEN. The answer to that is that only two are in- 
creased, one from $1.25 to $1.60 and the 15-jewel watches from 
$2 to $2.60. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the Senator realizes that in addi- 
tion to all the complicated method by which the diameter of 
the movement is to be considered and the adjustments are to be 
considered, you have added here a tariff of 35 cents per jewel 
on all watches that contain up to 7 jewels, and that on watches 
containing between 7 and 15 the rate is 9 cents for each jewel, 
and above 15 it is 18 cents for each jewel. So that you have put 
a tariff on each jewel in the lower-class watches of more than 
twice the rate you will put on the jewels in the medium-priced 
watches and the high-priced watches. Therefore in proportion 
to a man’s poverty, if he wants a watch, he must pay more for 
each jewel that it contains. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, the figure 35 cents in line 6, 
page 92, was inserted in the measure to avoid fraud in the way 
of evasion of duty, and for no other purpose, and that adds 35 
cents to $1.25, provided under the old act, to keep out these 
fraudulent watches, making $1.60. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Reference has been made to the importation 
of parts. I may say that the parts against which complaint is 
made pay 50 per cent duties, and that last year only $250,000 
worth came in; so that is not a serious matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to call attention to page 
92 of the bill, which gives the rates on watches with the differ- 
ent numbers of jewels, as follows: 


If having not more than 7 jewels, 35 cents; if having more than 7 
and not more than 15 jewels, 9 cents for each jewel; if having more 
than 15 jewels, 18 cents for each jewel. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in other words, the jewel 
that comes over in a watch with only 7 jewels bears a rate of 
35 cents, but the same jewel in a 15-jewel watch bears a duty 
of only 9. So that in proportion as a man is unable to buy an 
expensive watch, you tax him more highly on the jewels con- 
tained in the cheap watch. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrong in his construction of the 
language. Thirty-five cents is for the 7-jewel watch. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is, 35 cents per jewel. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it says 35 cents each. It does not say 35 
cents per jewel. It reads: 


If having not more than 7 jewels, 35 cents; if having more than 7 
and not more than 15 jewels, 9 cents for each jewel; if having more 
than 15 jewels, 18 cents per each jewel. 


So that the construction the Senator put upon the first 35 
cents is not borne out by the wording of the paragraph. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If that is the construction to be placed on it, 
the language certainly ought to be clarified to carry the mean- 
ing out, 
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Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield, but I want to conclude my remarks 
and get a vote. 

Mr. DENEEN. I understood the Senator to state that the 
imports of parts amounted to $250,114 in 1928, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. DENEEN. Has the Senator the statistics regarding the 
imports in 1923? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have them here somewhere. 

Mr. DENEEN. They were $13,000 then, I am informed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not dispute that, but they will have to 
go a long way over $250,000 before they seriously interfere with 
the American domestic factories. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, before we leave this matter of the 
watch paragraph, I think that in justice to the American indus- 
try I ought to put in some figures. 

I have a statement audited by certified public accountants 
showing the aggregate earnings of the Seth Thomas Clock Co., 
the Waterbury Clock Co., the EB. Ingraham Clock Co., the New 
Haven Clock Co., the Lux Clock Co., the Gilbert Clock Co., and 
the Sessions Clock Co. Those are the Connecticut manufac- 
turers of watches and clocks. I am told that for the year 1925 
the aggregate earnings of all those companies was $1,956,000. 
In the next year, 1926, the aggregate had slumped to $1,737,000. 
In 1927 the earnings were $1,688,000, and in 1928 they were 
$1,627,000. Those are the domestic manufacturers. That is 
one side of the picture. 

Here is the other side of the picture. If we take the earnings 
of the Bulova Watch Co., as advertised in the broker’s circular 
on which the stock was recently sold to the public, in 1926 their 
earnings were $291,000, in 1927 their earnings jumped to 
$696,000, in 1928 they amounted to $1,201,000. There was a 300 
per cent increase in 1928 over 1926, while the American manu- 
facturers’s earnings in the adjoining Connecticut district were 
steadily declining during the same period. 

That is the situation our friends of the coalition want to per- 
petuate, and it is time the American people knew it. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, before voting upon the matter I 
think we should pay a little more attention to the financial con- 
dition of those actually employed in the industry. Our friend 
from Kentucky [Mr. BarKLry], as it seems to me, has wholly 
disregarded that part of the situation. He claims to be a 
great friend of the laboring man, but the fact that in one factory 
in Illinois, the largest of all the watch factories in the country, 
I believe, within the last two or three years almost one-fourth 
of its employees have been discharged on account of lack of 
business carries no weight with him at all. The fact that capi- 
tal has earned profits forecloses the laboring man and the arti- 
san in his judgment from sharing in the profits. The fact that 
domestic production of watch movements last year amounted to 
only one million seven hundred and fifty-seven thousand and odd 
movements, and the importations amounted to more than twice 
that number, 3,842,000 movements, cuts no figure with those who 
are opposing the two pending provisions of the tariff bill. The 

act that Swiss labor, or foreign labor largely Swiss, produces 
more than twice as many movements for watches sold in the 
United States as are produced by the American laboring man 
cuts no figure with the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GLENN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In this connection I should like to point out 
to the Senator that in 1914 the proportion of the cost of pro- 
ducing watches in America drawn by labor was 58.75 per cent, 
but in 1927 the proportion of the cost of producing an American 
watch drawn by labor had been reduced to 51.46 per cent. If 
the laboring man is not drawing his share it is not due to the 
tariff but is due to the policy of his employers. 

Mr. GLENN. That is ignoring the question of putting the 
parts together and assembling the watches. But if it is only 
50 per cent, I would rather have the 50 per cent earned by 
American labor than earned by Swiss or French or Italian labor 
or laborers of some other country. When we are proceeding 
under the benefits supposedly of a protective tariff, and everyone 
on the other side of the Chamber says now that he believes in a 
protective tariff. No one upon the Democratic side of the 
Chamber is bold enough any longer to say that he opposes the 
theory of a protective tariff. His own candidate for President 
in the Senator’s own city of Louisville changed the position 
of his party and assumed the position which the Republican 
Party has maintained so long. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from [Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GLENN. I yield. 














Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to prolong the agony by 
political debate. 

Mr. GLENN. The agony has not come altogether from me. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that no one on this side of the aisle has been bold 
enough either to advocate an embargo. 

Mr. GLENN. But there is no embargo involved here. With 
foreign watchmakers sending in more than double the amount 
of watches manufactured in the United States, how can the 
Senator claim there is anything like an embargo here? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. GLENN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just in self-defense I want to say that I 
am One who either is bold enough or frank enough to say that 
I do not believe in a protective tariff. 

Mr. GLENN. Has the Senator any company on his side of 
the aisle? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to say, too, that I did not indorse 
that part of our Democratic platform which apparently declared 
for protection. I did not indorse it last year, and I do not 
indorse it now; and I want to say that the Senator from Illinois 
must exclude me from the statement he just made. 

Mr. GLENN. 1 think the Senator will admit that he is of a 
lone kind on his side of the Chamber. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, we find that while domestic pro- 
duction of movements has not increased there has been an 
increase in the movements imported by the Bulova Watch Co. 
which has, as the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Barxktrey] 
stated, a wonderful radio program. I do not recall having 
heard him speak on that program, but they do have a good 





program. 
Mr. BARKLEY. I did not intimate that I spoke on their 
program. I am a listener. I am satisfield, good as their pro- 


gram may be, that it might be improved if the Senator from 
Illinois would participate. 

Mr. GLENN. At any rate, the Bulova people, whom the 
Senator from Kentucky advocates so strongly, increased their 
sales in the United States 322 per cent, and yet this great 
friend of American labor, the Senator from Kentucky, advo- 
cates a continuance of the present situation. He boldly charges 
the Senate Finance Committee with having written tariff sched- 
ules for the benefit of the American watch people. He said 
that the American watch people came down here and the tariff 
schedules were written just as the American manufacturers 
wanted them. I believe that was the statement of the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

I presume that we who believe in American labor and Ameri- 
can capital might as well and as fairly charge that the substi- 
tute which the Senator from Kentucky offers is entirely satis- 
factory to the foreigners who are sending their watch movements 
into America to such a great extent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
again—— 

Mr. GLENN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say that the substitute which I have 
offered is in the language of the Republican Party in the act of 
1922, which has been proclaimed as the creator of the mar- 
velous prosperity which we are now enjoying in the United 
States. 

Mr. GLENN. And it is the paragraph against which the 
Senator from Kentucky voted at that time, if I am correctly 
informed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have gone so far in my approval, as the 
Senator indicated a while ago, I believe, as to be willing to 
accept a Republican tariff provision when it is put up against 
a new doctrine of an embargo against any importations in order 
that the American manufacturers may enjoy a monopoly of the 
market. 

Mr. GLENN. But the Senator from Kentucky with his acute 
mind has learned after seven years that he was wrong when he 
voted against this paragraph in 1922. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is a wise man who changes his mind, but 
the fool never does, 

Mr. GLENN. We have all changed, I think. I believe the 
Republican Party has been more consistent upon the matter of 
protection and against free trade than has the party of the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish to interrupt the Sena- 
tor only once more. If this were an original proposition and 
I were delegated to draw the law with reference to the tariff on 
watches, I do not mean to intimate that I would be satisfied 
with the provisions of the present law; but as a substitute for 
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the provision which the Senator is advocating and which be is 
trying to put over, I have offered it as the next best thing that 
we can probably attain. 

Mr. GLENN. If I were offering a substitute, I think I would 
not offer one which I had to confess was the least undesirable, 
but I would offer the one which I thought was the proper sub- 
stitute. I am surprised that the Senator from Kentucky, with 
all the thought he has given to this matter, should now 
announce that his substitute is a worthless and unworthy sub- 
stitute. We do not think that of the provisions we have offered 
here. We think they are wise and just and proper. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GLENN. I yield, 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator referred to the attitude or 
policy of the Republican Party. I am anxious to know just 
which branch of the Republican Party he speaks for. 

Mr. GLENN. I am speaking at this time for the [Illinois 
branch of the Republican Party. 

Mr. WHEELER. When the Senator speaks of the Repub- 
lican Party, it is difficult for us to know just which part of it 
he speaks for. 

Mr. GLENN. If we are going into political history, I would 
like first to inquire of the Senator who submits the inquiry 
to me. I wonder for whom he is speaking and for which branch 
of the Democratic Party he is speaking? My recollection is 
that he was a candidate on the La Follette Socialist ticket a few 
years ago. Whom does he represent now? For what branch 
of Democracy does he speak now? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think I am called upon to say. 

Mr. GLENN. No; I do not think so either. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator made the statement that he 
represented the Republican Party, and then I asked which 
branch of the Republican Party he represented. The Senator 
said he was speaking for the Illinois branch of the Republican 
Party. 

Mr. GLENN. The Senator should never ask me to answer a 
question which he himself can not answer when applied to 
himself. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is that a third branch of the Republican 
Party over on the other side of the Chamber? 

Mr. GLENN. It is not desired here that from every $1,000 
of watch movements imported from foreign lands, $900 shall 
be taken from the pockets of American labor. I call upon the 
advocates of labor, especially the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER], who, I think, is the most consistent advocate on the 
other side of the Chamber, perhaps the most loyal and most 
sincere advocate, to stand at this time with American labor and 
vote for American watches produced by American labor upon 
American soil, that they may be afforded the benefit of a pro- 
tective tariff system which he has recently adopted as his own. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
Senator from Illinois made reference to me a moment ago, I 
will say that I am interested in protecting American labor, and 
if I could see where American labor was getting the benefit of 
the tariff, then I would gladly stand here on the floor of the 
Senate and vote for it. But when I see the highly protected 
industries of the country paying niggardly wages, making their 
employees live in misery and in poverty while they are building 
up greater and greater increases for themselves and dividing 
their stock and paying stock dividends and then coming back to 
the Congress of the United States and asking for a tariff in 
order that they may pay dividends upon that watered stock, I 
say to the Senator from Illinois that any labor man who comes 
to the Halls of Congress asking, if you please, as some of them 
have, that the Congress of the United States enrich a few 
manufacturers and take it out of the pockets of the farmers 
and laboring men of the country, he ought to be ashamed of 
himself and he ought to hide his face when he goes back to his 
own organization. What such advocates are doing when they 
take that attitude is to say, “We want to mulct the farmers 
and the laboring people in general in order that we may enrich 
a few watchmakers and a few other people of that kind at the 
expense of the general public of the United States.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Barktey]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, I make the point of the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 
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Barkley Frazier Keyes Shortrtdge 
Bingham Gillett La Follette Simmons 
Black Glenn McKellar moot 

Blaine Goff McMaster Steck 

Borah Goldsborough McNary Steiwer 
Bratton Greene Metcalf Stephens 
Brock Hale Moses Swanson 
Brookhart Harris Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Harrison Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Hatfield Nye Townsend 
Caraway Hawes Overman Trammell 
Connally Hayden Patterson Tydings 
Copeland Hebert Phipps Vandenberg 
Couzens Heflin Ransdell Wagner 
Cutting Howell Reed Walcott 
Deneen Johnson Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass. 
Edge Jones Sackett Walsh, Mont. 
Fess Kean Schall Wheeler 
Fletcher Kendrick Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered on the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, may the question be again 
stated? A number of Senators do not understand the question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEy]. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EDGE (when his name was called). On this question I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmitH]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Hastings] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. BLEASE] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GrorcE], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
OppikE], and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). Mr. 
President, bas the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Virginia. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
fromm Maine [Mr. Goutp] and will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. AsHurRsT] is detained on public business. 
If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. RosBinson] ; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Date] with the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. DILL]; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocyu] with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]; and 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] with the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. AsHURST]. 

The result was announced—yeas 51, nays 24, as follows: 


YEAS—51 
Barkley Fletcher McKellar Simmons 
Black Frazier McMaster Steck 
Blaine Harris MeNar, Steiwer 
Borah Harrison Metcal Stephens 
Bratton Hawes Norbeck Swanson 
Brock Hayden Norris Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Hebert Nye Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Heflin Overman Trammell 
Caraway Howell Ransdell Tydings 
Connally Johnson Robinson, Ind, Wagner 
Copeland Jones Sackett Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Kendrick Schall Wheeler 
Cutting La Follette Sheppard 
NAYS—24 
Bingham Glenn Kean Shortridge 
sroussard Goff Keyes Smoot 
Dencen Goldsborough Moses Townsend 
Edge xreene Patterson Vandenberg 
Fess Hale Phipps Walcott 
Gillett Hatfield Reed Walsh, Mags, 
NOT VOTING—20 
Allen George McCulloch Shipstead 
Ashurst Glass Oddie Smith 
Biease Gould Pine Warren 
Dale Hastings Pittman Waterman 
Dill King Robinson, Ark. Watson 


So Mr. BARKLEY’s amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the next paragraph is 368, on 
page 98. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I have offered a precisely similar amend- 


ment to paragraph 368 as the one I offered to paragraph 367. 
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I ask unanimous consent that that amendment may be now 
considered under the same circumstances as the amendment to 
paragraph 367 was considered. I have no desire to discuss the 
amendment, but I am perfectly willing to let it go to a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The Cuter CLerK. The Senator from Kentucky offers an 
amendment to strike out all of section 368 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following. 

Mr. REED. If the amendment is the same as the law of 
1922, I suggest there is no need of reading it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the amendment may be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 98, line 4, strike out all of section 368 and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“ Clocks and clock movements, including lever clock movements, and 
clockwork mechanisms, cased or uncased, whether imported complete 
or in parts, and any device or mechanism having an essential operating 
feature intended for measuring time, distance, or fares, or the flowage 
of water, gas, electricity, or similar uses, or for regulating or controlling 
the speed of arbors, drums, disks, or similar uses, or for recording, 
indicating, or performing any operation or function at a predetermined 
time or times, any of the foregoing, whether wholly or partly complete 
or knocked down (in which condition they shall be appraised at the 
valuation of the complete article); cases and casings for clockwork 
mechanisms imported separately; all the foregoing, 45 per cent ad 
valorem; and in addition thereto, upon any of the foregoing articles or 
parts thereof, having jewels, but not more than two jewels, in the 
escapement, $1 each; having more than two but not more than four 
jewels, $2 each; having more than four jewels, $4 each; if without 
jewels in the escapement and valued at not over $1.10 each, 35 cents 
each; valued at more than $1.10 and not more than $2.25 each, 70 cents 
each; valued at more than $2.25 but not more than $5 each, $1 each; 
valued at more than $5 but not more than $10 each, $2 each; valued 
at more than $10 each, $3 each; all parts and materials for use in 
any of the foregoing if imported separately, and not specially provided 
for, 50 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That ail dials, whether attached 
to movements or not, when imported, shall have indelibly painted, 
printed, or stamped thereon the name of the country of origin, and the 
front or back plate of the movement frame of any of the foregoing when 
imported shall have the name of the maker or purchaser, the name of 
the country where manufactured, and the number of jewels, if any, 
indelibly stamped on the most visible part of same; but if such mark- 
ings are in whole or in part sufficiently similar to the trade name or 
trade-mark of an established American manufacturer as to be liable 
to deceive the user in the United States, entry thereof shali be denied 
if such trade name or trade-mark has been placed on file with the 
collector of customs.” 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I merely rise to pronounce a very 
brief obituary over the next industry that is to be slaughtered. 
I want to explain what we have done in the Finance Committee 
amendment. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Does the Bulova Co. in Rhode Island also assem- 
ble parts made by foreign labor and produce the finished clock? 

Mr. REED. The parts are made by foreign labor in large 
quantities, and doubtless the Finance Committee’s amendment 
will be disagreed to and foreign labor will continue to make the 
clocks. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 


vania yield to the Senator from Iowa? 


Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I wish to ask the Senator if that is the 
same foreign labor that is fixing the price of our farm products 
by the standard of foreign prices? 

Mr. REED. I presume it is. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It would help the farmer somewhat if 
we could help that foreign labor and increase its purchasing 
power for American agricultural products. 

Mr. REED. That seems to be the Senator’s philosophy and, 
in so far as I can see, the country is headed in that direction. 

Mr. President, the provision reported by the Senate com- 
mittee differs from the House bill in this regard: We have tried 
to make a more logical separation of the electrical machinery 
and clock-work mechanism, putting into this paragraph all 
mechanism of purely clocklike character used for measuring 
time or distance traveled or any other clock-like registering 
mechanism, and putting into the electrical paragraph electrical 
motors of all kinds except the very smallest electric motors used 
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in small and cheap electric clocks. The rates of duty provided 
in this paragraph on clock mechanism are the same as those in 
the House bill. The committee made no change in them, and, 
generally speaking, they represent an increase of from 45 to 50 
per cent over the rates of the present law. The need for that is 
pretty well shown by the fact that in five years, from 1923 to 
1927, domestic production increased.24 per cent, while the im- 
ports increased 133 per cent on the completed movements, and 
the importations of parts and materials for clocks have in- 
creased about 700 per cent. 

Competition is particularly keen in certain types of product. 
The clocks with which we are all familiar, used on automobile 
dashboards, for example, are practically entirely made abroad. 
That industry has almost completely disappeared from the 
United Stutes. I believe most of those clocks are made in 
Germany. The domestic production of that type of clock has 
declined from $1,157,000 worth in 1924 to about $170,000 worth 
in the present year. That is to say, the production to-day is 
about one-seventh of what it was five years ago. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. REED. Just a moment. 

The cousumption in the United States has increased very 
substantially. The American production has gone down to 
about one-seventh of what it was, and the clocks are now being 
made in Germany. The men who were making those clocks 
in the United States are now doing nothing or have gone intu 
some other industry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 





The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 
Mr. REED. I do. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to inquire what class of clocks the 
Senator is speaking about. 

Mr. REED. That is the kind of clock that one sees on the 
dashboard of an automobile, known as an automobile clock. 
That industry has gone completely Democratic. 

The important changes which we have made in the House bill 
lie principally in the matter of parts. The parts of a clock 
are usually more substantial than the parts of a watch, and 
so the same proportion of repair parts is not necessary. Act- 
ing on the advice of the Tariff Commission expert, we fixed 
the limit of repair parts which could come in at the low rate 
of duty at 1% per cent of the value of the completed mech- 
anism. Parts in excess of that carry a higher duty, although 
the House bill made the duty on parts much too high. It taxed 
any two bits of metal which were firmly joined together, and 
might be worth only a cent or two, at the same amount as the 
completed mechanism of which they were a part. Of course, 
that would result in a duty of many thousand per cent. We 
have corrected that by putting a small duty on those parts, 
high enough to prevent a so-called part from being brought in 
that is really a completed clock. 

They developed a trick under the law of 1922 of bringing in 
as a “part” the whole mechanism of a clock, minus only the 
escapement feature. Senators will understand what that is. 
It allows the release on each swing of the ratchet. They bring 
in a whole clock, minus only that thing which could be added 
in a very brief time by workmen here, as a part when really it 
is a completed clock. The Finance Committee provision as it 
has been written I think will meet that situation, and will pre 
vent that evasion of the duty. 

I do not think there is any necessity of explaining the section 
any further. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I merely desire to state that 
the same situation exists with clocks that existed with reference 
to watches, except more so. There were nearly 20 per cent of 
imports compared to domestic production in the value of 
watches, whereas the importation of clocks represents only 
about 3 or 4 per cent of the domestic production. 

In 1923 there were $23,457,504 worth of American clocks 
made. In 1927 there were $33,913,029 worth, representing an 
increase of nearly 40 per cent from 1923 to 1927. The imports 
increased, it is true, from $505,000 in 1921, which was on the 
basis of a depreciated European currency, which, in fact, rep 
resented probably about $900,000 in actual value on a normal 
basis. The imports in 1927 were $1,075,000, while we exported 
clocks to the value of $1,542,397. In other words, we exported 
from America nearly one-third more clocks in value than we 
imported, which is to be compared with a total production of 
$32 000 000 

Without any further discussion, I ask for a vote on this 
amendment. 


LXXI——348 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask the Senate now to return 
to page 838. The action just taken by the Senate on the two 
preceding paragraphs requires that the amendment on page 83, 
lines 10 to 15, be rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
on page 83, lines 10 to 15, which will be stated. 

The Cuter Clerk. On page 83, after line 10, it is proposed 
to insert: 


If any of the foregoing contains a clockwork mechanism the value of 
such mechanism shall not be included in computing the duty under this 
paragraph, but such mechanism, and parts therefor, shall be separately 
assessed under paragraph 368. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its session to-day it recess until 10 
o’clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that clears up everything until we 
reach the wood schedu.e on page 117. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the first 
amendment in that schedule. . 

The CHrer CLERK. On page 117, Schedule 4, “Wood and 
manufactures of,” after line 18, the committee proposes to 
strike out lines 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23, and lines 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 
6, on page 118, and insert, following “logs”: 


401. Maple (except Japanese maple), birch, and beech: Flooring. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I ask for a 
division of this amendment, and ask that a vote be taken on all 
found on page 117, including all down to paragraph 401, on page 
118, which covers lines 1 to 6, inclusive, on page 118. I ask 
that the vote occur first on the first amendment, and then later 
occur on the second amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the clerk reported paragraph 402. 
That is a different paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will hold that they are 
two separate amendments, so that the vote will come first on 
the amendment suggested by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The first amendment was, on page 117, after line 18, to strike 
out: 

Par. 401. (a) Logs of fir, spruce, cedar, or western hemlock, £1 per 
thousand feet board measure, except that such logs imported to be used 
in the manufacture of wood pulp‘shall be exempt from duty under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(b) Cedar, except Spanish cedar: Boards, planks, deals, laths, siding, 
clapboards, ceiling, flooring, ship timber, and other lumber and timber, 
25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I stepped out of the Chamber for 
just a minute. We were back on page eighty-odd. I wish to 
ask whether the Senate committee amendment to paragravh 401 
has been acted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the pending amendment. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. I thought the Senator from Oklahoma had the 
floor. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. I was not expecting this matter to come up so 
soon. 

Mr. President, I desire to say just a few words about this 
amendment. 

The first paragraph, paragraph (a), puts logs of fir, spruce, 
cedar, or western hemlock practically on the free list. The 
House has provided for a tariff of $1 a thousand on logs. Very 
largely the same argument that was offered with referer-:e to 
shingles applies to this paragraph, and especially to the next 
paragraph of this schedule. 

Our loggers are confronted largely with this situation: Cana- 
dian timber is close to the water’s edge. The logs are near, of 
course, when they are cut and can be put in the water and 
transported by water to the markets in our State. 

It is shown by testimony that the production of logs in British 

Jolumbia is, I think, from $2 up per thousand cheaper than in 
the State of Washington; and this section is the section that 
is largely affected by this amendment. 


The Chair 





I want the floor, but I yieid to 
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Our loggers, therefore, are placed at a very great disadvan- 
tage. The $1 per thousand provided by the House probably 
would not cover the difference in cost of production of logs in 
this country and in Canada. That amendment submitted by the 
Senate committee ought to be defeated in the interest of Ameri- 
can labor and American producers. 

Much of the labor in the logging camps in Canada is Chinese 
labor, while no such labor is employed or can be employed in 
our logging camps. The Chinese work much cheaper than our 
people work. We have an exclusion law for our country keep- 
ing out the Chinese, and we have what might be termed a 
gentlemen’s agreement that keeps out Japanese labor or coolies. 
It seems to me a very peculiar attitude for us to take to shut 
out Chinese labor in the person, but allow the product of that 
labor to come into our country free of duty. 

That is the situation now. That was the situation sought to 
be remedied by this provision put in by the House. The Senate 
committee amendment would apparently take the product of 
the cheap labor of Chinese coolies employed over in Canada and 
allow it to come into this country in competition with American 
labor. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. JONES. I do. 

Mr. COUZENS. I was going to ask if the Senator agreed to 
the language in the House bill— 


Except that such logs imported to be used in the manufacture of wood 
pulp shall be exempt from duty. 


Mr. JONES. I will say frankly to the Senator that I can 
not see the reason or justification for any such exception. 

Mr. COUZENS. One of the controlling factors in the com- 
mittee’s action was the fact that certain logs for certain pur- 
poses were exempted, and others were dutiable. 

Mr. JONES. It seems to me that it would have been the 
wise thing for the committee to do, then, to strike out that 
exception instead of striking out the whole paragraph. 

Mr. President, I now desire to say just a few words with ref- 
erence to the second subdivision of this paragraph—cedar, 
except Spanish cedar, boards, planks, deals, laths, and so forth. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 


ator? . 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does not the Senator think those two 
items ought to be voted on separately? Why vote on the item 
of logs, on which it is proposed to put a duty of a dollar a 
thousand, and the item of lumber, on which it is proposed to 
put a duty of 25 cents a thousand, together? It seems to me 
we ought to vote on those separately. 

Mr. JONES. I think the Senator is correct in that. I 
think they ought to be voted on separately. They carry differ- 
ent rates, and we might say deal with different articles. I 
suppose a request will be made for that. But what little I have 
to say with reference to the second part of the paragraph I 
can say now. 

Cedar lumber and these articles manufactured from cedar 
are very high-class articles. It is used very largely in expen- 
sive house or furniture construction. So it would seem to me 
that whatever might be added to the price of it by reason of 
the tariff can very well be borne by its purchasers and by those 
who use this high-class lumber. It seems to me that it would 
be a good thing to put this tariff on that article for revenue 
purposes, if for no other reason. 

The same condition, however, exists with reference to labor 
in regard to this sort of manufacture as applied to the other. 
The labor cost in the producing of this lumber is lower than it 
is in this country, and largely by reason of the fact that 
Chinese or Japanese labor is employed in the manufacture of 
this lumber, instead of American labor, employed in this 
country. Also the transportation charges are greater in this 
country than for the Canadians. 

I want to state the special reason again why I say that. Our 
people, in the transportation of lumber or any other article 
from one port in the United States to another port, are con- 
fined to the coastwise ships, while Canadians, in shipping from 
any port in Canada to any port in the United States, where 
their principal market is, can use ships under any flag, either 
the Canadian or any foreign flag that sails the seas. 

I do not know personally, but I am assured by shipping 
men and business men who I think are very reliable and would 
not misrepresent in a matter of this kind that oftentimes the 
Canadians in shipping their products of this kind to our ports 
or to our cities or to our markets charter ships at very low 
rates. They can very easily do that, of course, because of the 
fact that they are permitted to use and employ any ship, flying 
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any flag. So that that gives them a very decided advantage 
over our people. It seems to me we ought to take that into 
account, 

The lower cost of logs in British Columbia is unquestionably 
the cause of the greater difference in cost favoring British 
Columbia cedar lumber production. At the hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House and the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate testimony was presented and not denied 
showing that the cost of American cedar lumber logs, which are 
comparable to No. 1 cedar logs in British Columbia, was $35, 
as against $25 to $27 in British Columbia, a lower log cost per 
1,000 feet of $8. The testimony produced at the tariff hearings 
was to the effect that such a difference in log cost prices had 
continued for the past five years, and there was no denial or 
contradiction of that testimony. Published prices of cedar logs 
now show such a difference in the log cost, and that difference 
is a marked and decided advantage in the cost of cedar lumber 
production, and it is the advantage that British Columbia cedar 
lumber manufacturers have over the American producers of the 
same product. 

I notice that the tariff bill proposed by the Finance Committee 
proposes an ad valorem duty on certain hardwood products, 
and I have been informed that a partial reason for recommend- 
ing the imposition of such a duty is because a competing nation 
charges an import duty on hardwood lumber coming from this 
country. 

I make no complaint of the action of the committee in regard 
to that matter. I have no doubt but that the committee came to 
the conclusion that that duty was needed. But this is precisely 
the situation with cedar lumber. Canada and the United States 
are the only countries that produce cedar lumber. Canada 
charges a 25 per cent duty on American cedar lumber that is 
shipped to Canadian markets, but at present we grant free and 
unrestricted entry of Canadian lumber products to all of the 
markets of the United States. 

Why should we do that? Why not treat the cedar lumber in 
the State of Washington as we treat the hardwood lumter of 
other sections of the country that have been on the free list, I 
think, substantially the same time that our products have been 
on the free list? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Canadian Government charge an 
export duty on logs? 

Mr. JONES. They do. 

Mr. COPELAND. How much is it? 

Mr. JONES. I think it is a dollar a thousand. 

A study of the result of free cedar lumber may be of some 
interest. In 1913, when the Underwood tariff became effective, 
cedar lumber production in British Columbia was of small con- 
sequence. It amounted to only a few thousand feet per year. 
To-day the productive capacity of the industry in British Colum- 
bia totals approximately 150,000,000 feet yearly, a tremendous 
amount of which is annually shipped to and sold in the markets 
of the United States, and the cedar lumber production is now of 
sufficient importance in British Columbia so that foreign manu- 
facturers now dominate the American market for cedar lumber 
and dictate the prices which are charged in American markets 
for that product. Those prices are generally below the actual 
cost of production in American mills, that are compelled to pay 
higher wages, employ American workmen, and pay higher prices 
for the logs produced by American workmen. 

The Census Bureau reports that the cedar-lumber production 
in the United States totaled 305,964,000 feet in 1927 and 266,- 
877,000 feet in 1928, a reduction of nearly 13 per cent. This 
reduction in the production of cedar lumber has not been due 
to inability of American cedar mills to produce the lumber, but 
to the fact that foreign competition has forced the closing of 
American mills for approximately one-third of the usual yearly 
working period. That of necessity reduced the earnings of 
American cedar-mill employees; it decreased American business 
because of reduced labor earnings, and it generally served to de- 
tract from American progress and prosperity. 

We are all agreed, I think without exception, that American 
workmen are entitled to equal right in the production of Amer- 
ican products for American markets. We can not give them that 
equal right if we force them to compete with the orientals and 
low-priced foreign workmen, nor can the American cedar-lumber 
manufacturers operate in competition with foreign cedar mills 
that purchase logs produced by orientals and foreign low-priced 
workmen when the differences in the cost of logs averages from 
$8 to $10 per thousand feet. 

We have pledged ourselves, Republicans and Democrats alike, 
to protect American labor, and whether we be interested in the 
American cedar-lumber industry or not, to protect the labor of 
that industry and give it its just due we have but one course we 
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may pursue, and that is to provide tariffs which will give to 
American labor the protection promised in the platforms of both 
of the great political parties to equalize production costs at home 
and abroad. 

The only competing nation in the production of cedar lumber 
charges a 25 per cent ad valorem duty on American lumber that is 
shipped to that competing country, and Congress, to be fair with 
the labor of the American cedar-lumber industry, and with the 
industry, should grant American labor and the American cedar- 
lumber industry the same protection that is afforded the com- 
peting nation in its own home market, and by so doing the 
American workman of the cedar-lumber industry will be able to 
produce on an equal basis with foreign competition, and be 
given an equal opportunity to produce American cedar lumber 
for American markets. 

Mr, President, it may be true that our section, composed of 
possibly the State of Washington and the State of Oregon, is 
the only section of the country that may be especially inter- 
ested in these two propositions. But that would not justify 
anyone, it seems to me, in wanting to shut us out of the pro- 
tection which the conditions in that section warrant, justify, 
and really demand, 

There are very few articles produced in this country that 
are produced all over the country. If we applied the principle 
of protection only to those articles of production or growth that 
are found ali over the country, there would be very few articles 
covered by the tariff. It seems to be the theory of a protective 
tariff that those lines of industry which need protection in 
order to insure prosperity, and in order to insure employment 
of labor at good wages, even though confined to a small or 
particular section of the country, should have that protection. 
That principle, apparently, is not thought to apply to the 
2acific coast, or to our section of the Pacific coast, at any 
rate. This covers one of the main industries of our section, 
and it seenrs to me that the House provision is very reasonable. 
I know that it is very greatly needed, especially in behalf of 
the employment of American labor. I am not worrying very 
much about the capital, I am not worrying very much about the 
owner of this timber or the mills, but what I would like to see, 
what I hope to see, is that encouragement that will give per- 
manent employment to our labor at good wages. 

Our mills have been following for several years this policy, 
and it is very greatly to their credit... They have not reduced 
wages. They have been forced to run their mills, however, 
only on part time, 3, 4, and 5 days out of the week. 

Probably many of them, if not all of them, would have been 
better off financially if they had closed their mills down per- 
manently, but I think these men were moved very largely by 
their interest in labor and their desire to furnish as much stable 
employment to labor as they possibly could. So they have run 
their mills largely without profit, but with the purpose, almost 
the sole purpose, of employing labor at reasonably good wages. 

I hope the amendments to these two paragraphs of the sched- 
ule will be voted down. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I desire to make 
but a few statements in this connection. The existing law au- 
thorizes the levying of a tariff upon logs imported. The tariff 
is at the rate of $1 per 1,000 board feet in logs. 
came to the Senate from the House carried the rate granted in 
the existing law. The Senate Finance Committee, after rather 
extensive hearings, came to the unanimous conclusion that logs 
should be admitted free. Hence the bill as reported by the 
Finance Committee to the Senate places logs on the free list. 
That amendment is concurred in by the minority members of 
the Finance Committee. 

Mr. President, the only argument that I heard in the commit- 
tee which appealed to me as a reason why logs should be pro- 
tected was the fact that the American forests are being depleted. 
For example, a study of the map now on the wall would dis- 
close the fact that the American forests have been cut down 
along the water’s edge. That means that such timber as is now 
left in the Northwest is very largely away from the water, and 
in order to get the timber down to the water for transportation 
purposes roads have to be built to transport the logs to the 
water where they may be loaded and shipped. In Canada the 
timber has not been cut in that way, and much of the Canadian 
timber is exactly on the water’s edge. The timber can be cut 
and rolled into rafts or onto ships or placed in such shape that 
it may be transported very quickly and very cheaply to the mill. 
That was the only argument produced before the committee in 
favor of a tariff on logs. 

The evidence produced before the committee disclosed that the 
mills of the Northwest add the tariff to the price of their lum- 
ber, and by the time the lumber reaches the consumer down 
in my section of the country and in the southwestern portions, 
largely where the lumber goes, the tariff has been pyramided, 
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and instead of the tariff being added at $1 per 1,000 board feet, 
oftentimes it is several times that amount which is added. It 
was the opinion of the minority members of the Finance Com- 
mittee that this duty, although in the sum of but $1 per 1,000 
board feet, would be in the main for the special benefit of the 
owners of the timber that now remains in the Northwest. That 
being true, and it being further admitted that it would raise 
the price of lumber at least more than $1 per 1,000 feet, the 
minority members concurred in the recommendation made by the 
Finance Committee that logs should remain upon the free list. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, in light of the vote had on the 
shingle provision, I realize that it is very probable that the 
Senate will vote the same way on the tariff on cedar lumber. 
But I want to call attention to the fact that if it is the hepe 
of the American Congress that we shall reforest our western 
timberlands, the authorities who are in a position to know 
should be listened to on this subject. 

ivery forester in the country and the foresters of other coun- 
tries tell us that the only way we will get our lands reforested 
is by a tariff that will make timber valuable enough to pay for 
reforestation of timberlands. I know that it is a popular be- 
lief that if we let foreign lumber come in free we thereby save 
our own timber. Of course, even if that principle be true, it 
does not apply to cedar lumber, because cedar lumber trees in 
the Northwest are scattered among the other lumber trees. The 
other lumber trees are being cut and will continue to be cut, 
and unless there is some manner by which the cedar can be 
made to pay a profit, then there is nothing to be done with it 
except to let it go to waste as slashings. 

I have never been an ardent advocate of a protective tariff 
system, but I have always been an ardent advocate and I hope 
I always shall be an ardent advocate of the theory of equality 
of treatment under the law. I submit on the record of facts as 
they exist in connection with the cedar-lumber industry and 
the cedar-shingle industry that there is not a tariff rate in the 
bill which can be justified as fully as the tariffs proposed on 
those products. 

I said something about the value of a tariff for conservation. 
It is a striking fact that in Japan, where they tried to reforest 
without tariff protection, they absolutely failed because the 
lands were more valuable for other purposes and so they could 
not afford to grow timber. When they put a substantial tariff 
upon practically all lumber, reforestation began to succeed. I 
invite attention to the fact that Gifford Pinchot, who was really 
the originator of the conservation policy of this country, stated 
some years ago that the only hope for real reforestation is in 
a tariff-protection policy for lumber. I invite attention to the 
statement of C. A. Schenck, an international forester, who said 
the only way we can get the owners of land to reforest is to 
make it worth their while by placing a protective tariff on their 
product. I invite attention to the statement of Colonel Greeley, 
of the Forest Department, who said the only hope of getting re- 
forestation in any considerable amount outside of the Govern- 
ment-owned, cut-over lands is to be found in protecting the 
product of our timberlands. 

I am amazed at Senators who stand here and oppose a tariff 
on shingles and on cedar lumber because the results will go to 
the owner or the operator. I would like to know of any tariff 
in the bill that does not go to those engaged in running the in- 
dustry. That is the purpose of a tariff. It is argued here that 
because the tariff may help some of the timber owners who are 
engaged in manufacturing, therefore they must not have it. 
Does not the tariff on manufactured woolen goods help the 
owner of the woolen mill? Does not the tariff on manufactured 
steel products help the owner of the steel mill? Can anyone 
name a single manufacturing tariff the results and benefits of 
which do not go to the manufacturer? 

The truth of the matter is that the whole fight has been pre- 
cipitated here and carried forward on the assumed principle 
that it will help the farmer to prevent these tariffs. I think I 
know something about what the farmers need in this country 
in the way of politics. There are not enough of them to get 
anywhere in the American Congress. I speak particularly to 
those representatives who shout so much about the farmers in 
connection with the proposed tariff on cedar lumber and cedar 
shingles. They have not the votes and they never will have the 
votes to give farmers equal treatment. They are getting 
smaller and smaller in numbers in the United States. The only 
hope the farmers of the country have to get justice is to com- 
bine with those who would help the laboring men of the coun- 
try. Yet when there is an opportunity to have even a revenue 
tariff that would be of some benefit to the laboring men of the 
country, we find the representatives of farmers leading the 
fight here to keep any such tariff from coming into existence. 

So far as I am concerned I shall not be diverted from my 
course and my purpose of doing justice to the farmer in con- 
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nection with the rates in this bill, but I say to Senators who 
want to help the farmers in the way of legislation that they 
have not enough votes to-day and they will never have enough 
votes to array successfully against the manufacturing interests 
of the country single-handed and alone. When they refuse even 
to give a recognition in the form of a tariff to the laboring men 
who are suffering to-day in the shingle and lumber industry, 
as they are suffering in few other industries, then they drive 
from them the very help and support they must have if they 
will ever have enough votes to get the justice to which they are 
entitled in the Congress. 

I do not want to take an undue amount of the time of the 
Senate. I recognize what the vote is to be here. But I do not 
hesitate to raise my voice in protest in the interest of the 
common citizens of the country, whether on the farms or in the 
mills. The very Senators who to-day voted to strike down the 
tariff on shingles have their votes recorded as permitting tariff 
rates to continue in the bill—in fact, they voted for some of 
them—for manufacturing establishments which grind down the 
laborers that work for them at rates of wages which put them 
iff the condition of foreigners in other parts of the world. But 
because of a bugaboo—and that is all it is—that this might 
cost the farmers a little bit more a great case is built up, and 
we are told, “You must not touch anything that may affect 
= expenses of farmers, even though it be only once in 25 or 

years.” 

Senators do not hesitate to put a tariff on everything the 
farmer buys in the way of clothing. They do not hesitate to 
put a tariff on practically everything he uses on the farm. 
But when we ask for some kind of recognition that will give 
our working people a decent chance to live in another part of 
the country, then we find Senators who ought to be the first 
to come to the assistance of those who are in need getting up 
here and manipulating statistics or trying to prove that those 
statistics of losses mean something which any sane man knows 
they do not mean, and thereby trying to justify a vote against 
the laboring men of the northwestern part of the country. 

I do not make any plea for the northwest section of the coun- 
try as against any other section; but having lived in that part 
of the country for more than 20 years, and being a representa- 
tive of the people in that section of the country, and having 
traveled in every community of the State in which I live, I 
think I know something about conditions there. I think my 
record in the Senate is such and I think my votes on the pend- 
ing bill have been such as to indicate that I have been con- 
sistently voting in the -interest of those who toil, whether on 
the farm or in the mill. 

We have here the case of cedar lumber. What is cedar lum- 
ber used for? It is used as beveling timber and as siding in the 
building of houses. To put a tariff on it will increase that cost 
a little. When a tariff is put on anything else it increases the 
cost a little bit. Some of it will go to the timber owner, 
some to the lumber manufacturer, and some to the laboring man, 
just as any other tariff goes to the owner and manufacturer 
and laborer, and yet that is given against this tariff on cedar 
lumber as the reason why we should not even have recogrition. 

I remind Senators that they have been voting against in- 
creases in tariff rates on other subjects that have come up here, 
but here is a product which is on the free list and we are 
asking to get it under the protective wing. I repeat that no 
protectionist can defend a protective tariff system that leaves 
out of that system the industries and the men who are finding 
themselves ruined by foreign competition in products produced 
by cheap labor in a foreign land, and in this case the land that 
has only an imaginary separation from our own country. 

Mr. President, I hope that if not here and now, then in a 
saner way when the bill goes to conference, there may be more 
consideration given to the northwestern section of the United 
States which is still a part of this country and its people and 
its industries entitled to equal treatment along with the farmers 
of the Middle West and along with the New England and 
eastern industries. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have received a great 
many letters and telegrams in favor of the amendment of the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jonres] and protesting against 
the committee amendment in respect of this item. I scarcely 
think that lumber ought to be on the free list, and yet I am a 
little inclined to believe that a rate of 25 per cent ad valorem 
is a little high. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
that the particular item which we are now considering does not 
apply to the general lumber proposition? I have offered no 
amendment to this item. I am simply opposing the committee 
amendment. When the committee amendment is disposed of 
there will be an amendment offered dealing with lumber gen- 
erally. I think that is what the Senator perhaps has in mind. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I supposed that we were considering the 
whole matter in the present debate. 

Mr. JONES. No; this is a tariff on logs in the first para- 
graph, while the other is a tariff on lumber. The next para- 
graph of the schedule is cedar lumber and not lumber generally. 
That will come up in another amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Has it been agreed that we are to vote on 
the first paragraph of the schedule first? 

Mr. JONES. If nobody else does so, I shall ask for a sepa- 
rate vote on these paragraphs. 

Mr. FLETCHER. On the general subject of lumber I will 
simply say that a good many lumber manufacturers, possibly all 
of them—every lumber association that I know anything 
about—insist that there is a great development in Russia and 
that there is great danger that the Russian soft lumber will 
come into our market, always, of course, at a low freight rate 
by reason of water transportation and that that competition will 
develop to a much larger extent in the future. I do not know 
what the undertaking in Russia is, but it is reported that there 
are large enterprises there now being developed; that there will 
be a tremendous production of lumber in Russia; and that it 
must find its market over here; in fact, one correspondent tells 
me that Russian lumber is now going into the building being 
erected in place of the old Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York. 
That is worthy of consideration. 

I took up the subject with the Commerce Department and 
inquired about the Russian lumber situation, and in a communi- 
cation of November 6 they say: 


In regard to the price at which Russian softwood is being sold in the 
United States the principal importer of this stock has this week advised 
us for information of inquirers that the average price obtained for 
Russian spruce, mill-run sizes, in territory contiguous to ports, is over 
$40 per thousand— 


That means American ports, I think— 


The same importer also advises that the expected total 1929 import 
of Russian softwood into the United States is fifty to fifty-four million 
feet. 


The letter continues further: 


The f. o, b. Archangel value of one cargo received in the United 
States in September was $68,480 for 3,390,000 feet, or $20.20 per 
thousand. This, of course, does not include freight, insurance, etc. 


Subsequently, on November 11, the department was able to 
furnish a further statement about the trade, and it shows that 
the freight from Soroka and Archangel to Providence, R. I., is 
$20.75 per standard. They classify it on that basis, a standard 
being 1,980 feet board measure. The freight from Leningrad to 
Boston is $14.50 per standard. From these figures Senators may 
get an idea what the lumber from Russia would cost delivered 
along the Atlantic seaboard. I ask to have these letters in- 
serted in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCH, 
Washington, November 6, 1929. 


Without objection, it is so 


fion, Duncan U. FLercuer, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Senator: In response to a telephone call on Monday from 
Mr. Hill, of your office, I am glad to supply information on the Russian 
lumber situation. 

As to the character of softwoods produced in Russia, they are the 
Same species as produced in Sweden, Finland, and neighboring countries, 
We have issued no bulletin on the Russian lumber industry, but there 
is inclosed our bulletin on Finland (Special Agents Series No. 207), 
which describes these woods. As we have only file copies of this bulle- 
tin, I will appreciate your returning it at your convenience. 

Also on pages 93 to 99 of our publication The British Lumber Market 
there is a discussion of Russian lumber. A copy of this bulletin is 
inclosed for your file. 

In regard to the amount of shipping that might be available to carry 
large quantities of Russian lumber to the United States there is plenty 
available in international markets. 

In regard to freight rates on lumber shipments from Archangel to 
Atlantic coast, I regret that we have no data. The harbor of Archangel 
and other White Sea ports is open usually only from the middle of 
May to the middle of November. However, the Russians have been 
shipping some lumber through Murmousk (ice-free port) this year, and 
have proposed to do a considerable amount of shipping through it this 
winter. 

In regard to the price at which Russian softwood is being sold in 
the United States, the principal importer of this stock has this week 
advised us for information of inquirers that the average price obtained 
for Russian spruce, mill-run sizes, in territory contiguous to ports, is 
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over $40 per thousand. The same importer also advises that the 
expected total 1929 import of Russian softwood into the United States 
is fifty to fifty-four million feet. 

The f. o. b. Archange] value of one cargo, received in the United 
States in September, was $68,480 for 3,500,000, or $20.20 per thousand. 
This, of course, does not include freight, insurance, etc. 

In connection with imports of Russian lumber, I inclose statement 
showing 1928 lumber imports from all countries and you will note 
23,884,000 from Russia and 25,023,000 from other European countries, 
as well as 1,311,975 from Canada. 

As requested by Mr. Hill, I inclose copies of our October 2 and 
October 18 statements on Russian lumber and advise that no later 
information has been received. 

Yours very truly, J.C, NELLIS, 
Chief Lumber Division. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, November 11, 1929. 
Hon. DuncAN U. FLEeTcuer, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear SENATOR: I bave your letter of November 6, together with 
the copy of Special Agents Series No. 207, which you returned under 
separate cover, 

In writing you on November 6, I was obliged to advise that we had 
been unable to locate information on océan rates on lumber from Russia 
to the United States. Later, after a search through various issues of 
Fairplay, a shipping journal published in London, we have located the 
following charters: 

“July 11, 1929, 1,500 standards, Soroka and Archangel to Providence, 
$20.75 per standard, 

“July 4, 1929, 700 standards, Linengrad to Boston, 585 shillings per 
standard.” 

A standard of lumber is equivalent to 1,980 board feet, and the 58 
shillings is about $14.50. 

Very truly yours, J. C. NELLIS, 
Chicf Lumber Division. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if I have more to say on 
the subject of lumber, I can do so when we reach that particular 
head. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, there are a 
few facts appearing in the record of the hearings which I think 
should be presented to the Senate before the vote on logs of fir, 
spruce, and cedar and cedar lumber is taken. One is that logs 
and lumber herein named are selling to-day at a higher price 
than ever before in the history of the industry. 

Another fact is that a large number of lumber operators in 
Washington and Oregon, States where we would expect to find 
a unanimity of sentiment for a tariff duty upon logs, favor the 
position which the Finance Committee has taken, namely, of 
placing logs upon the free list, and their reasons, briefly stated, 
are as follows: 

The forests are becoming depleted in areas most accessible and 
it is therefore cheaper to buy Canadian logs than to go into the 
distant forests and make the long rail haul that has become 
necessary. Further, they state—and I am now referring to the 
evidence presented by the lumbermen from Oregon and Wash- 
ington—that many of the American lumber mills own tracts of 
timber in Canada; that timber prices have steadily increased 
from 10 to 25 per cent since April, 1928; and that the imported 
logs are therefore not forcing the domestic loggers out of busi- 
ness. Thus it appears that, notwithstanding the importations, 
the price has steadily increased by the very high percentage of 
from 10 to 25 per cent during the past year. 

I think we ought to bear in mind what a rate of 25 per cent 
ad valorem means to the average consumer in America. It 
means that for the amount of money with which he can now 
buy 1,000 feet of lumber he will in the future, if this duty shall 
be levied, be able to buy only 750 feet of lumber; in other words, 
the quantity of lumber which he could buy for a given sum of 
money is to be reduced one-fourth by the levying of this tariff 
duty, which will be largely beneficial, if at all, to a limited 
group of those who own large tracts of timber in two of the 
Western States. 

The figures are very much more striking when we consider 
the effect of a 25 per cent duty upon cedar lumber. Such a 
duty will mean an average price advance in cedar lumber of 
from $8 to $20 per 1,000 feet, which will be considerably aug- 
mented by the time it reaches the consumer. In view of the 
fact that the cedar-lumber industry occupies already an advan- 
tageous position and that the price it receives for its product is 
very high in contrast with other commercial softwoods of 
the United States, and in view of the fact that on higher-priced 
commodities in this form a 25 per cent ad valorem duty is 
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equivalent to a complete exclusion of the foreign sources of 
supply, it seems obvious that it is most unfair to the consumer 
to place any duty upon this product. 

Furthermore, to protect an industry at present very pros- 
perous and which already obtains such a high price for its 
product appears to be wholly unwarranted and would merely 
swell unduly the profits of the cedar-lumber manufacturer and 
eventually place a fictitious price upon the remaining rapidly 
diminishing cedar stumpage which is held by a comparative 
few. 

It is also interesting to note in this connection that during 
the last year, in fact, since the question of a tariff came up 
for consideration, the prices of cedar products have advanced 
very materially. The estimated increase in the cost of building 
a house of five or six rooms, if this duty shall become effective, 
is said to be about $60. A protective duty on logs and lumber is 
merely the imposition of penalties in increased prices upon the 
people’s shelter and increasing greatly the cost of protecting 
their families and livestock against the weather elements. 

It seems to me that the underlying principles which were 
presented in the discussion of the proposed duty on shingles 
apply here, and apply with double force, because a very large 


|; number of American lumber dealers, even in the two States 


mentioned, have gone and actually do go to Canada now to buy 
their raw product, namely, logs, mentioned in these two para- 
graphs. The price the consumer would have to pay is exces- 
sive and unreasonable; and the importance and pressing need 
of a duty to relieve a distressed industry does not appear in 
this case. No one claims that the lumber industry is in distress. 
There was such claim made about the shingle industry, but we 
know, from the evidence before us, that, to the contrary, the 
lumber industry is becoming more and more prosperous; that 
the limited supply of logs has led to a steady increase of prices. 
In my judgment, there is not any case here whatever for a pro- 
tective duty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. At the top of page 118 it is proposed to 
strike out: 

(b) Cedar, except Spanish cedar: Boards, planks, deals, laths, sid- 
ing, clapboards, ceiling, flooring, ship timber, and other lumber and 
timber, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I wish to 
suggest to whomsoever is delegated to be in charge of the 
bill that we now take a recess. The next paragraph is some- 
what controversial, and a number of Senators have left for the 
evening. 

Mr. COUZENS. To what paragraph does the Senator from 
Massachusetts refer as being controversial? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I beg the Senator’s pardon; 
we have not yet voted upon subparagraph (b). 

Mr. COUZENS. We have not disposed of that, and a sepa- 
rate vote has been desired on it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. After we dispose of that 
amendment I shall renew my request for a recess. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment at the top of page 118, striking out subparagraph (b). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I will ask the 
Senator from Michigan, who is now in charge of the schedule 
and who bears most gracefully the mantle of the senior Senator 
from Utah, to be generous enough to let us have a recess until 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, before that shall be done I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp a letter which 
I have received from the Anniston, Ala., branch of the United 
Textile Workers of America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


To the Alabama Senators and Representatives. 

GENTLEMEN : Local 997, United Textile Workers of America, believes 
that the textile workers of this country should have protection against 
the cheap labor of foreign countries. -Feeling that way about it, this 
body urges that you use your influence to get listed on the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff bill articles as follows: 

Upholstery and drapery, fine cotton goods, and fine cotton yarns. proc- 
essed wool, also higher duty on cotton woven labels, with markings on 
these labels which would show the country of origin after said label was 
placed in garment. 
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These goods are now getling in at a price that seriously competes 
with the American product. It reduces the output of the American mill. 
It cuts down the quantity of American work and trims the price of 
American labor. The workingman of the foreign country can live 
cheaper than we can. American expenses are high. If we are forced 
to the wage level of foreign labor, we can not be home owners; we can 
not educate our children; we can not deyelop into citizens we would 
like to be. 
We appeal to you to help us. 
{SBaL.] Local No. 997, UNITED TEXTILE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
By H. K. Situ, President. 
J. F. Muricon, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Mr, COUZENS. I ask that the next amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 118, in line 4, it is proposed to 
strike out “402. Maple (except Japanese maple) and birch: 
Loards, planks, deals, laths, ceiling, flooring, and other lumber 
and timber (except logs)” and insert “401. Maple (except 
Japanese maple), birch, and beech: Flooring,” so as to read: 


Par. 401. Maple (except Japanese maple), bireh, and beech: Flooring, 
15 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. COUZENS. I wanted to have the amendment stated. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The idea is to have 
amendment pending? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; but our leader, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. JoNEs], suggested that we proceed with the com- 
mittee amendments; and I want to say I am entirely agreeable 
to that, although apparentiy the Senator from Massachusetts 
has a “‘fferent view. I think we might go on with the com- 
mittee amendments. I see no reason why we should not do so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say that I think much 
time wili be saved if we do not proceed further at this time, 
because some of the Senators on this side want to have a con- 
ference regarding several of the paragraphs in this schedule, and 
we want to meet between now and dinner time. It would be 
helpful if the Senator would now agree to take a recess. 

Mr. COUZENS. If that is agreeable to the Senator from 
Washington, it is agreeable to me. 

Mr. JONES. I have no objection. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair) laid 
before the Senate sundry executive messages from the President 
of the United States, which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 


the 


RECESS 

Mr. COUZENS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
10 o’elock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock and 
30 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Thursday, November 14, 1929, at 10 
o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
nominations received by the Senate November 
(legislative day of October 30), 1929 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Julius Harold Hart, of Alaska, to be United States attorney, 
district of Alaska, Division No. 2, vice William Frederick 
Harrison, resigned. 


Eeccutive 13 


Coast GUARD 
Ensign John J. Purcell to be a liteutenant (junior grade) in 
the Coast Guard of the United States, to rank as 
March 8, 1929. 
POSTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 
Aurelio B. Sanchez to be postmaster at Sonora, 
of S. W. Simpson, resigned. 
CALIFORNIA 
Harold V. Tallon to be postmaster at 
place of C. G. Heiser, resigned. 
Verbenia M. Hall to be postmaster at Quincey, Calif., in place 
of O. L. Dunn, resigned. 


Ariz., in place 


Jackson, Calif., in 


CONNECTICUT 
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such from | 


| Allen 


| Black 


| Brock 


Charles E. Gray to be postmaster at North Stonington, Conn. | 


Office became presidential July 1, 1929. 
FLORIDA 
Jesse D. Louis to be postmaster at Davenport, Fla., in place 
of E. T. Hitchcock. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
8, 1928. 


NOVEMBER 14 


Allan Van Wormer to be postmaster at Inverness, Fla., in 
place of M. E. Pridgen, removed. 

James E. Parrish to be postmaster at South Miami, Fla., in 
place of J. E. Parrish. Incumbent’s commission expired Febiu- 
ary 28, 1929. 

ILLINOIS 

Gordon McClusky to be postmaster at Rosiclare, I, in place 

of W. E. Dimick, removed. 
INDIANA 

James C, Taylor to be postmaster at Mooreland, Ind. 

became presidential July 1, 1929. 
IOWA 

Maude M. Peters to be postmaster at Alexander, Iowa. 
became presidential July 1. 1929. 

William F. Kucera to be postmaster at Elberon, Iowa, in 
place of Emil Kaloupek. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 9, 1928. 

George D. Sailor to be postmaster at Lisbon, Lowa, in place 
of A. F. Bittle, removed. 


Office 


Office 


KENTUCKY 
Paris Early to be postmaster at Bagdad, Ky., in place of 
L. F. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
1929. 
LOUISIANA 
Robert L. Mouton to be postmaster at Lafayette, La., in 
place of J. R. Domengeaux, removed. 
MAINE 
Joseph Otto Fisher to be postmaster at Lewiston, Me., in 
place of W. C. Bryant, removed. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Quinn EF. Mattox to be postmaster at Fulton, Miss., in place 
of W. B. Stone. IJncumbent’s commission expired February 
16, 1929. 
MONTANA 
Helen FP. Gibb to be postmaster at Belton, Mont. 
came presidential July 1, 1929. 
John M. Evans, jr., to be postmaster at Butte, Mont., in place 
of Richard Brimacombe. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 19, 1928. 


Oflice be- 


NEW MEXICO 
John P. Milner to be postmaster at Anthony, N. Mex. 
became presidential July 1, 1929. 
NEW YORK 
Fred ©. Conrad to be postmaster at Saranac Lake, N. Y., 
place of J. A, Latour, resigned. 
UTAH 
George A. Murphy to be postmaster at Spring Canyon, Utah. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1929. 
VERMONT 
Burton N, Sisco to be postmaster at Brandon, Vt., in place of 
H. D. Rolfe, resigned. 


Office 


in 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Mary L. Lilly to be postmaster at East Beckley 


a Wes 
Office became presidential July 1, 1929. 


Va. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, November 14, 1926 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 30, 1929) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Dill 
Kdge 
ess 
Fletcher 
lrazier 
George 
Gillett 
Glenn 
Brookbart Goft La Follette 
Broussard Greene MeKellar 
Capper ‘ McMaster 
Connally MeNary 
Copeland Moses 
Couzens Norbeck 
Cutting Norris 
Dale Nye 
Denecn Oddie 


Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Rausdell 
Reed 
Sackett 
Schall 
Sbeppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Sinith 
Smoot 
Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 


Hebert 
Heflin 
Lowell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 


Barkley 
Bingham 


Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 


Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
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Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend Vandenberg Walsh, Mass. 
Trammell Wagner Waterman 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Watsu], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Brarne], and the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Roprnson] are detained on business 
of the Senate. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Surpesreap] is absent, ill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

THE JOURNAL 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Journal for Monday, November 11, Tuesday, November 12, 
and Wednesday, November 13, may be approved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

PETITIONS 

Mr. BROOKHART presented a petition of sundry citizens 
from various States, being war veterans residing at the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Danville, Ill., praying 
for the passage of the bill (S. 1222) to provide for the imme- 
diate payment to veterans of the face value of their adjusted- 
service certificates, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. CONES presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Washington, praying for the passage of the so-callcd 
Capper-Robsion bill, providing for the establishment of a Fed- 
eral department of education, which was referred to the Com- 
mittce on Education and Labor. 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of New York City and of the States of New York 
and New Jersey, pray..ig for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions signed by 1,065 citizens of 
the State of Kansas, praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pension: to veterans of the war with Spain and 
their widows, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions, 


Tydings Walcott Wheeler 


RIO GRANDE RIVER BRIDGE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably, with an amendment, the bill (S. 1909) to 
extend the time for the construction of the bridge across the 
Rio Grande at or near Weslaco, Tex., and I submit a report 
(No. 44) thereon. The bill is unanimously reported from the 
Committee on Commerce, and I ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. Bills like _t have been passed by the Senate before at the 
present session. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment was, on page 1, line 3, before the word “ for,” 
to strike out “time” and insert “ times,” so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge authorized by act of Congress approved 
May 28, 1928, to be built by the Los Olmos International Bridge €0. 
across the Rio Grande at or near Weslaco, Tex., are hereby extended 
one and three years, respectively, from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was c’ncurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of the 
bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Weslaco, Tex.” 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. SMOOT, as in open executive session, from the Committee 
on Finunce, reported a nomination for membership on the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals and a nomination in the Public 
Health Service, which were ordered to be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office nomi- 
nations, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 


INVESTIGATION OF SALES OF UNITED STATES SHIPS 


Mr. DENEEN. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I ask unanimous consent to 
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report back favorably with an amendment Senate Resolution 
129, proposing an investigation of sales of United States ships. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be received. The amendment of the committee will be stated. 
The LEGIsLATIVE CLERK. The committee proposes, on page 2, 
line 13, to strike out “$10,000” and insert “ $5,000,” so as to 
make the resolution read: 


Resolved, That a special committee of five Senators, to be appointed 
by the President of the Senate, is authorized and directed to make a 
thorough investigation into all the acts and doings of the United States 
Shipping Board and Merchant Fleet Corporation, and especially into 
the question of sales of ships by the board, the prices secured, the terms 
under which ships have been sold, the character and responsibility of 
the purchasers, the change in terms, and all other facts relating to the 
conduct of the board and of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

For the purposes of this resolution such cémmittee or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof is authorized to hold hearings, to sit 
and act at such times and places during the sessions and recesses of the 
Senate until its report is submitted, to employ such experts and cleri- 
cal, stenographic, and other assistants, to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such oaths, and to take such testi- 
mony and make such expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of 
stenographic services to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 
25 cents per 100 words. The expenses of the committee, which shall 
not exceed $5,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
upon youchers approved by the chairman. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, that will be satisfactory to 
me, and I accept the amendment. I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask that the resolution be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. I think that committee 
can make an investigation of the matter, if the Senator desires, 
without even the passage of a resolution; but, at any rate, I 
shall object to its present consideration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, that will take the resolution 
over, so I will ask to have it lie on the table. 

Mr. JONES. No; that will take it to the calendar. 
that it go to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I do not care about that. 

Mr. JONES. Very well; let it go to the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be placed on the 
calendar, 


I ask 


SPECULATIVE TRANSACTIONS IN COTTON 


Mr. DENEEN. From the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
Senate Resolution 152, with an amendment to the resolution 
and amendments to the preamble. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask that the amendments may be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendments 
of the committee will be stated. 

The amendment to the resolution was, on page 4, line 8, after 
the name “ December,” to strike out the numerals “10” and 
insert “ 20.” 

The first amendment to the preamble was, on page 3, in the 
eighth whereas, line 1, to transpose the word “not” so as to 
appear before the word “ caused,” and after the word “ demand ” 
to strike out “in the cotton-producing and cotton-consuming 
world but by conditions that existed on a stock exchange in 
New York City; and” and insert a period. 

The next amendment of the preamble was, on page 3, to strike 
out the ninth, tenth, and eleventh whereases in the following 
words: 

Whereas the cotton exchanges have publicly admitted in their reports, 
each day for several days, that the depression of cotton prices and 
the loss to cotton farmers were caused by what took place on arother 
kind of exchange, the stock exchange in New York City; and 

Whereas the cotton exchanges bave in their daily reports practically 
admitted their inability to resist the influences of speculation on the 
stoek exchange and in spite of it to reflect and register prices for cotton 
that are justified by the law of supply and demand; and 

Whereas there is no way of telling just how long this “ speculative 
spree” now going on in the New York Stock Exchange will continue 
to the great financial injury of the cotton producers of the United 
States; and 


The next amendment of the preamble was, in the fourteenth 
“ whereas,” on page 4, line 2, after the word “ manipulation,” 
to strike out the following words: “ and by speculation in stocks 
on the stock exchange.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask unanimous consent for the consideration 
of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tion of the resolution? 


Is there objection to the considera- 





JOSS 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, as I understand, the Senator 
from Louisiana is satisfied with the resolution in its present 
form? 

Mr. HEFLIN. He is. 

Mr. JONES. Very well. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the resolution reported by the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

The preamble as amended was agreed to. 

The resolution as agreed to is as follows: 

Whereas the Government report shows that the average price paid 
for American cotton fér the last 10 years has been above 21 cents a 
pound; and 

Whereas the world cotton crop in 1928 was 23,000,000 bales and the 
world consumption of cotton for the same year up to August, 1929, was 
25,000,000 bales, showing that the consumption of cotton was running 
far ahead of cotton production; and 

Whereas complaint is being made by cotton farmers, merchants, and 
bankers in the cotton-growing States and by people in other sections 
of the country interested in cotton that something is wrong with the 
cotton market and that the price is being depressed and fixed by purely 
speculative ferces, and that cotton is selling not only at unprofitable 
prices but below the cost of production, to the great hurt and injury 
of the cotton producers of the United States; and 

Whereas the price paid each day for cotton in the towns and cities 
and in all the places where cotton is bought and sold in the cotton- 
growing States is the price that is fixed on the cotton exchange where 
speculation in “cotton futures” and not where the sale and delivery 
of actual cotton fixes the price under the law of supply and demand; 
and 

Whereas the advocates of a speculative cotton exchange where un- 
limited quantities of cotton futures can be bought and sold, have con- 
tended that such an institution would positively and accurately reflect 
the price of actual cotton justified by the law of supply and demand; 
and 

Whereas the advocates of such speculative cotton exchanges have 
claimed that they are not and can not be manipulated or controlled 
by influences other than those natural influences produced by the law 
of supply and demand; and 

Whereas Government officials of the United States, the Federal Farm 
Board, whose duty it is to know what amount of American cotton is 
produced, exported, and consumed annually at home and abroad and 
the amount of the carry-over of American cotton at the end of each 
cotton season, have recently declared in a public statement, in view of 
the increased consumption of and the increased demand for American 
cotton and cotton goods, the decreased number of bales in the carry- 
over of American cotton for the previous year, and the production of a 
cotton crop this year not large enough to supply the world’s demand 
for American cotton, that the price of cotton is too low and that the 
cotton farmer is entitled under the law of supply and demand to receive 
a higher price; and 

Whereas in recent weeks the cotton exchanges where cotton prices 
have been unstable and fluctuation in the price of cotton has been the 
order of the day, the daily press reports on cotton prices have told us 
that the break in the price and the losses sustained by the cotton 
producers were not caused by the law of supply and demand; and 

Whereas Amevican cotton producers are now in the midst of the 
cotton-selling season, and in order that they may market their cotton 
to the best advaniage so as to receive prices that will yield them a 
fair profit it is necessary that every influence and agency that is being 
used to hamper and depress the price of cotton be immediately sup- 
pressed; and 

Whereas the Federal Farm Board has declared that the present price 
of cotton is low and unprofitable and that all the facts in the cotton 
trade demand and justify higher prices for American cotton; and 

Whereas the cotton exchanges’ daily reports show that it is not the 
law of supply and demand that fixes the price of cotton on the cotton 
exchange but that it is done by manipulation; and 

Whereas in order to give the Federal Farm Board a fair chance and 
a free hand in preventing fluctuation and in stabilizing cotton prices 
immediately for the purpose of enabling the cotton farmers of the 
United States in the daily sales of their cotton to obtain a price that 
will yield them a proiit: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, or a sub- 
commitiee thereof, is hereby authorized and directed to immediately 
investigate all the matters set out in the preamble of this resolution 
and investigate the activities and speculative transactions of the New 
York, New Orleans, and Chicago Cotton Exchanges, and other interests 
engaged in any way in the cotton business, and report its findings to 
the Senate on or before December 20, 1929; and said committee is 
hereby directed to make any recommendations in its report to the 
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Senate in December that it feels would be helpful in correcting the 
conditions complained of and in obtaining for the cotton producers of 
the United States profitable prices for their cotton, 

Said committee is authorized to send for or subpcena persons, books, 
and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ a stenographer at a 
cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words to report such hearings, the 
expenses of said investigation to be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the Senate and not to exceed $10,000. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BLACK: 

A bill (S. 2098) for the relief of the State of Alabama for 
damage to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods in 
1929 ; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2094) for the relief of Thermal Syndicate (Ltd.) ; 

A bill (S. 2095) for the relief of Charles B. Chrystal; 

A bill (S. 2096) for the relief of Acme Die-Casting Corpora- 
tion ; 

A bill (S. 2097) for the relief of Fairbanks, Morse & Co.; and 

A bill (S. 2098) for the relief of William Wrigley, Jr., Co. 
(Ine.) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2099) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to grant a patent of certain lands to Truman H. Ide; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 2100) granting compensation to Harvey J. White- 
horn; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 2101) to establish a military record for Bertrand 
Thomas Ford; and 

A bill (S. 2102) for the relief of Capt. Lloyd S. Spooner, 
Service Company, Fourth Infantry, United States Army; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2108) for the relief of Kate Hatton; 

A bill (S. 2104) for the relief of John H. and ©. KB, Haak; 
end 

A bill (S. 2105) for the relief of J. W. Vandervelden; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 2106) for the relief of John Baba (with accom- 
panying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2107) for the relief of the United States marshals 
for the district of Porto Rico (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2108) for the relief of Don C. Fees (with accom- 
panying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2109) for the relief of the Western Electric Co, 
(Ine.) (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Claims. 

3y Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2110) exempting newspapermen from testifying 
with respect to the sources of certain confidential information ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 2111) granting a pension to Phillis Froman (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2112) granting a pension to Laura Belle Winter 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

sy Mr. SMITH: 

A bill (S, 2113) to aid in effectuating the purposes of the 
Federal laws for promotion of vocational agriculture; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 2114) granting the consent of Congress to the 
board of county commissioners of Georgetown Couuty, 8S. C., 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Black and Waccamaw Rivers at or near Georgetown, 8S. C.; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. EDGR: . 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 80) amending section 4 of 8S. J. 
Res. 117 of the Seventieth Congress; to the Committee on 
TInteroceanic Canals. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. COUZENS submitted an amendment, and Mr. FLETCHER 
submitted two amendments intended to be proposed by them, 
respectively, to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
were severally ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

EXPENDITURE FOR THE SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 

Myr. MOSES submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 157), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules hereby is authorized to expend 


from the appropriation for miscellaneous items, contingent fund of the 
Senate, fiscal year 1928, $15,000 for maintenance, miscellaneous items, 
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supplies, equipment, and labor for the care and operation of the Senate 
Office Building. 
COMPENSATION OF MESSENGER TO SENATOR SCHALL 
Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana submitted the following resolu- 


tion (S. Res. 158), which was referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the compensation of the messenger acting as personal 
attendant to Hon. THomas D, SCHALL, appointed under authority of 
Senate Resolution 243, Seventieth Congress, first session, be hereafter 
paid at the rate of $150 per month. 


FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the 

Recorp an editorial appearing in the Washington Daily News. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The editorial is as follows: 


FREE SEAS BY MAGIC 


The London 5-power naval conference will not discuss the question of 
freedom of the seas. That definite assurance has been given to the 
British people by Prime Minister MacDonald. To the British this news 
comes as a relief. To most Americans, probably, it will be a dis- 
appointment, 

One of the reasons the United States entered the World War was to 
achieve freedom of the seas. That was the issue over which America 
and Britain fought in 1812. That was the dispute which almost made 
us fight Britain in 1915 and 1916. 

That is the purpose of our Navy, in the main—to guarantee uninter- 
rupted traffic of our commerce and ships when belligerents try to close 
the seas. 

A problem so basic to international peace and to naval reduction can 
not safely be brushed aside as lawyers’ quibbling, which MacDonald 
appeared to do in his Guildhall address Saturday. 

Nor can this issue be left to disappear in the mists of general peace 
treaties, such as the Kellogg pact renouncing war. ‘“ When you remem- 
ber that the problem of the freedom of the seas, either naval or military, 
can only arise if bugles have been blown, surely every man and woman 
of common sense sees that the swiftest and surest method of solving 
these problems is to see that the bugles of war never blow again,” said 
MacDonald. 

The Prime Minister’s optimism regarding the automatic and magical 
self-solution of this problem arises from a confusion between the causes 
and results of war. The free-seas conflict is a cause of war. The war 
danger, especially between America and Britain, can not be removed 
until that conflict is removed. 

Perhaps MacDonald is wise in the decision not to discuss this issue 
at the London naval conference. Progress can be made only one step 
at a time, and that conference will do well if it achieves a naval limita- 
tion agreement and nothing more, 

But it would be no gain for peace if the American and British Govy- 
ernments and peoples persuaded themselves that such a naval agree- 
ment in itself can prevent war. It will be only one small step. 

The larger and more important step of agreeing on freedom of the 
seas must then be taken. 


AGRICULTURAL PARITY—LETTER OF F. E. MURPHY 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, on last evening the Washington 
Star carried an open letter written by Mr. F. E. Murphy, the 
publisher of the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, to Hon. REEp 
Smoot. I ask leave to have the letter printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C., Wednesday, November 13, 
1929) 


A REPLY TO THE HON. REED SMOOT 


NOVEMBER 8, 1929. 
Hon. REED Smoot, 
Senaie Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR SMoor: I have read your letter of October 30 
with the utmost interest, and am very glad to have the opportunity 
of replying to you. 

Broadly, your letter seeks to convey two conclusions. One conclu- 
sion is that the Republican Party made certain pledges to industry. 
The other conclusion is that we who are speaking for agriculture are 
following false economic and political gods. 

The first conclusion, to wit, that the Republican Party has certain 
pledge obligations to industry you seek to prove by a multiplicity of 
quotations from the Republican Party platform and from President 
Hoover's preelection speeches. 

May I respectfully submit that all this is wholly unnecessary. May 
I submit that it is not only unnecessary but is, inadvertently, no doubt, 
an avoidance of the issue. 

The issue in our correspondence simply has to do with the failure 
of the Republican Party to make good certain solemn and definite 
pledges made to agriculture. The issue has nothing to do with the 
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party’s pledge to industry. At the Kansas City convention the Repub- 
lican Party officially said: 

“The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact- 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other industries to insure its pros- 
perity and success.” 

The Republican Party platform also said: 

“A protective tariff is as vital to American agriculture as it is to 
American manufacturing. The Republican Party believes that the home 
market, built up under the protective policy, belongs to the American 
farmer, and it pledges its support of legislation which will give this 
market to him to the full extent of his ability to supply it.” 

The gravamen of our complaint is simply this: That the Republican 
Party gives no evidence of its intent either to place agriculture on a 
basis of economic equality with other industries or to give the home 
market to the American farmer. Beyond these two pledges we do not 
go, and it appears to me that, as a matter of logic, the recitation of the 
party’s pledges to industry has no bearing whatever on the issue. 

I know that there are industries that need additional tariff assist- 
ance. I know that there are industries in need of tariff assistance that 
are not now asking for help. I am willing and anxious that they should. 

There can not be any disagreement between you and me on this point. 
I am now merely trying to confine the issue to the points we raise—the 
failure to keep the equality and the home-market pledges. 

Our request for a parity of treatment for agriculture is continuously 
answered as if such a request were in its very nature an assault upon 
industry. Surely you and your Republican fellow Senators are not yet 
willing to assert that the attainment of a mere equality for agriculture 
or the possession of the home market means a destruction or an impair- 
ment of industry. Yet that you admit this is the unavoidable conclu- 
sion to which we must come if our pleas for the fulfillment of the 
party’s pledges are forever answered by relating to us the pledges the 
party made to industry, as if the one were the negation of the other. 

Our contention is, and always has been, that a parity for agriculture 
must of necessity mean an increased prosperity for industry and labor. 
The citation of the Republican Party’s pledges to industry as an answer 
to our demands for an equality of treatment for agriculture is an 
answer to a fictitious belief that we most emphatically do not hold, to 
a fictitious charge that most emphatically we never have made, and to 
a theory to which we most emphatically never will subscribe. 

May I trespass on your patience while I present some examples in 
support of our contention that the tariff measures of both the House 
and of the Senate do not give agriculture its promised equality and its 
home market, 

The duty on hides as set down by both the House and the Senate is 
10 per cent ad valorem. The compensatory duty on boots and shoes is 
set down at 20 per cent ad valorem. On the average, these two duties 
would mean 50 cents additional for a hide and $1 additional for a pair 
of shoes. Surely you do not maintain that the imposition of these 
duties has any tendency to put agriculture on a basis of equality with 
other industries. The farmer is clearly a loser by this transaction, and 
what adds to his irritation is the fact that this, an actual injury, is 
given to him in the guise of a benefit. You tell him you will give him 
more for his hides and then turn around and take twice that sum away 
from him for his shoes. 

You will observe that I have confined my discussion to the simple 
items of hides and shoes. I say nothing about the duty on harnesses, 
saddles, gloves, etc., all of which are made of leather and all of which 
the farmer is compelled to buy. 

I respectfully submit that the above gives no indication of the inten- 
tion of the Republican Party to keep its pledge to give equality to 
agriculture. 

Then there is the matter of sago, sago flour, tapioca, and cassava flour, 
used in the manufacture of starches. In 1928, 175,000,000 pounds 
were imported. For starch purposes this is the equivalent of 15,000.000 
bushels of potatoes. Agriculture asked for a duty of 3 cents per pound 
or the equivalent of the duty on Other starches. This was refused by 
both the Senate and the House. It seems to me that this is in direct 
violation to the Republican Party’s pledge to give the “ home market” 
to the farmer, “ to the full extent of his ability to supply it.” Here's 
a “home market” for 15,000,000 bushels of potatoes, for which the 
farmer asked and which a Republican Congress refused. 

Both the House and the Senate have refused to give to the farmer 
a sufficient duty on casein. Half the casein used in this country is 
imported from Argentina, and here again is a “home market” that is 
denied to the farmer, in spite of the party’s pledge to give it to him 

Both the House and the Senate have refused to place a duty on hemp- 
seed oil, palm-nut oil, palm-nut-kernel oil, tung oil, sunflower-seed oil, 
sesame oil, all of which are used in the manufacture of paints and 
varnishes or soaps. These oils come into this country in large volumes 
from countries other than the Philippines and take the place of linseed 
oil and other domestic oils that could be produced by the American 
farmer. 

I purposely omit any discussion of the vegetable fats produced in the 
Philippines, although a vast and profitable “home market” which 
should belong to the American farmer is thus denied to him. 
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The tariff on linseed oil {s not completely effective. It will permit 
the importation of oil which, of course, means a subtraction from the 
American “ home market” for flax. 

The Senate Finance Committee reduced the House duty on flax from 
63 cents per bushel to 56 cents per bushel in spite of the fact that fully 
50 per cent of the flax used in this country is imported from Argentina, 
The American farmers are thus denied 50 per cent of the “ home mar- 
ket” for flax in spite of the Republican Party’s promise to give it to 
him “to the full extent of his ability to supply it.” 

The duty on wool, which was increased from 31 cents to 34 cents 
per pound by the House, was reduced to 31 cents by the Senate Finance 
Committee. Everyone is aware of the fact that the cost of the wool in 
clothing is a trivial matter to the consumer. There are not to exceed 4 
pounds of wool in a suit that costs $125. Yet an increase of 3 cents 
per pound to the producers of wool means much. This was refused to 
the farmer by the Senate Finance Committee. 

I respectfully submit that these conspicuous failures on the part of 
the Republican Party to keep its pledges to the farmer are not compen- 
sated for by the duties that have been placed on wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, rye, rice, and pork. These products are on an export basis and 
import duties on them are of little or no value. For the most part, 
these duties have no effect, and when they do have effect, the effect is 
temporary and does not then reflect to the farmer anything like the duty 
imposed. 

We have a duty of 42 cents a bushel on wheat but in 1927 we 
exported 190,000,000 bushels of wheat. This fall the American farmers 
living along the Canadian line hauled their wheat into Canada, paid 
an import duty of 12 cents per bushel and sold their wheat in Canada 
for a higher price than they could obtain in the United States. In 
face of such facts as these what beneficial effect on the farmer does 
the 42-cent duty on wheat have? 

We have a 15-cent duty on corn but we export 15,000,000 bushels of 
corn. We have a 15-cent duty on oats, but we export 10,000,000 
bushels of oats. We have a 20-cent duty on barley, but we export 
40,000,000 bushels of barley. We have a 15-cent duty on rye, but we 
export 26,000,000 bushels of rye. We have varying duties on pork 
and pork products, but we export nearly 1,000,000,000 pounds. 

The duties on these products, that are on an export basis, avail the 
farmer little or nothing. They may make a statistical showing but 
the farmers’ troubles are not statistical. They are financial. 

I think that these examples will convince any fair-minded person 
that the American farmer has a valid complaint against the Republican 
Party and can justly accuse the representatives of that party in Con- 
gress of a failure to keep its preelection pledge. 

I again submit to you that your quotations, in your letter to me, 
of the party pledges to industry has no bearing on the failure of the 
Republican Party to keep its pledges to the farmer. 

The allegation that we are following false gods is equally without 
bearing on the question of issue. At the most, such a charge is a 
matter of opinion and not of provable fact. May I suggest that your 
comparison of our attitude with that of certain newspapers during the 
free silver issue is not at all apt or pertinent. The Minneapolis 
Tribune was conspicuous, but by the discovery of gold in Alaska and 
Even so, it may even be said that the gold standard has been justified, 
not by the logic of its protagonists, among whom the Minneapolis 
Tribunet was conspicuous, but by the discovery of gold in Alaska and 
the perfection of the cyanide process. Both of these factors, unfore- 
seen and unpredictable, came into the equation after the country had 
decided in favor of the gold standard. 

I would say that a closer parallel of the present situation would be 
the Winona speech of the Republican candidate for the Presidency, who 
attempted to justify the failure of the Republican Party to keep its 
pledges. You will recall that the Republican Party had promised “ to 
revise the tariff downward” and failed to do so with results that were 
unfortunate, at least, for the Republican Party for the next eight years. 

In conclusion, I want again to assure you that our demands for the 
fulfillment of the pledges to the farmer are in no wise made in opposi- 
tion to the needed adjustments in behalf of industry. We feel that agri- 
culture is industry's best customer. We feel that the farmer is the best 
“foreign market” that industry has. All that we are asking is the 
fulfillment of the simple, explicit pledges to agriculture that were made 
in the Republican Party platform. We ask for no more, and we will be 
satisfied with no less. 

With assurance of my great esteem for the service you have rendered 
your country and your party, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
F. B. Murpxy, 
Publisher Minneapolis Tribune. 


THE F. H. SMITH CO. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I desire to take a few 
monrents in reference to the F. H. Smith Co. 

President Hoover in his inaugural address said: 

To reestablish the vigor and effectiveness of law enforcement we must 
critically consider the entire Federal machinery of justic. * * ® 
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There is a belief abroad that by invoking technicalities, subterfuge, and 
delay the ends of justice may be thwarted by those who can pay the cost. 


I considered then, and I think now, that the President’s state- 
ment was not only a timely and expedient one but that he then 
uttered a warning that should, if carefully heeded, have a most 
salutary effect upon the Government of our country. The 
national commission appointed by him is now making an exhaus- 
tive research of the entire system of Federal jurisprudence—a 
survey of the whole field of crime and an examination of trial 
and appellate procedure that should have a tremendous effect 
when the work of that commission has advanced to a point 
where its recommendations may be considered and utilized in 
the enactment of new and more effective laws for the appre- 
hension and punishment of criminals. 

In this connection I have brought to the attention of the 
Senate on many occasions the outstanding and significant fact 
that our District of Columbia, governed as it is by the Congress, 
sets such a miserably poor example for the rest of the country 
that it should be no matter of wonder at all that the Federal 
Government itself is fast falling into disrepute throughout the 
States of the entire Nation. As fogs and vapors frequently roll 
over this small territory from the waters of the Potomac and 
hide the beauty of its countless buildings of marble and granite 
from the light of the sun so do the vapors and fogs of crime and 
corruption, of dishonesty, and of vicious greed continually render 
more and more obscure the honorable, eflicient, and wholly sin- 
cere private and public conduct of the great and honest majority 
of the citizens and officials of the District. 

How can we expect that the youth of the Nation—the young 
men and women now being educated in its schools and colleges 
and upon whom the executive burdens of industry, commerce, 
and government will soon fall—can commence their respective 
personal or official careers in anything like the right attitude 
of heart and of mind when they are continuously and correctly 
taught throughout the formative educational period, by the 
newspapers and magazines of the country, that the very source 
of the stream of government is foul with dishonesty and corrup- 
tion? To-day, as perhaps never before, the eyes of the entire 
country are fixed upon the National Capital. Those earnest per- 


sons throughout the Nation who have a sincere desire for a de- 
cent and honest administration of the country’s laws are appalled 
and bewildered at the failure of the Congress to properly govern 
this small territory that is in its trust and charge. The failure 


of the officers of this Government to properly and adequately 
enforce its laws throughout the Nation has become, as President 
Hoover suggests, a matter of great concern; but the utter fail- 
ure of the Congress to properly govern the District of Columbia 
is a matter for even greater concern, because if crime can con- 
tinuously increase and flourish here at the very seat of govern- 
ment itself what can be expected as to the rest of the Nation? 
If the Congress with all of the power at its command can not 
lash the criminal away from the execution of his crime almost 
within the shadow of this building, how can we hope that dis- 
tant officials, with comparatively inferior power and lesser equip- 
ment, can succeed in holding their respective trenches against 
the force and strategy of the armies of crime? 

I have had occasion to refer a number of times to the opera- 
tions within this District of the F. H. Smith Co. I realize 
keenly that this is but one of many matters that require the 
attention of our local authorities; but I can not forget that 
perhaps 20,000 persons in these United States have purchased 
bonds and stocks, aggregating many millions of dollars, from 
this concern, and that they have done so in part by reason of 
the fact that they have thought—as they had a right to think— 
that the operations of such a corporation, conducting its busi- 
ness from their National Capital, would be subjected to at least 
a reasonable supervision. Since the conduct of this company, 
and of its officers, has become a matter of controversy in our 
local courts I have frequently called upon the Department of 
Justice for information concerning the status of investigations 
and prosecutions in connection with its transactions. To say 
that I have been astounded at what has been revealed to me 
would be but a mild expression indeed. Reverting to President 
Hoover’s statement, that— 


There is a belief abroad that by invoking technicalities, subterfuge, 
and delay, the ends of justice may be thwarted by those who can pay 
the cost. 


I can only say there is more than ample ground for such a 
belief. I have heretofore referred to the fact that bonds have 
been issued and sold by the Smith Co. in the aggregate sum 
of approximately two and three-quarter millions of dollars on 
the Hamilton Hotel in this city—a building that cost, with its 
equipment, approximately a million and a half dollars, and has 
already lived through half of the 20-year period that it can 
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hope to be designated as a first-class hotel. I need make little 
comment on the nature of the security upon which the bond- 
holders must depend. Answering my inquiries, agents of the 
Department of Justice inform me that the outstanding bond 
issues approximate $10,000 per room, and that the interest pay- 
ments and general expense of operating the hotel are far 
greater than its earning capacity has ever been or can hope to 
be, to say nothing of the payment of the bonds themselves when 
they may become due. Within my memory, in fact, within the 
past five years, two of the companies that have attempted to 
operate thet hostelry have become bankrupt, and yet it has 
been subsequently mortgaged and bonds have been sold for 
more than a million dollars since those bankruptcies, despite the 
fact that the building was already encumbered with old mort- 
gages for much more than it cost to build it, equip it, and 
pay for the site. 

Criminal proceedings against the chairman of the board of 
the F. H. Smith Co. were instituted last May as a result of a 
grand jury investigation concerning his testimony at the bank- 
ruptecy hearings mentioned a moment ago. It became important 
that the grand jury should obtain certain of the records and 
documents and books pertaining to the operation of the hotel, 
and I am informed by agents of the Department of Justice that 
these books and records and papers were never produced, but 
that, on the contrary, the United States attorney was advised 
that they could not be located and were no longer available. A 
few days ago I noticed in the papers, and subsequently read 
from the files in a present pending criminal proceeding, that 
when those books and records and documents were required by 
our grand jury last May they were not in fact produced, but 
that at the very time that it was claimed that they were not 
available and could not be produced, approximately 20 steel 
trunks, filled with papers and documents, were surreptitiously 
removed from the general offices of the F. H. Smith Co. to the 
farm of a man named Porter, in Maryland; and that they were 
not brought back until the termination of the grand jury pro- 
ceedings. 

I think that I should say that I am personally satisfied that 
the farmer who accepted and concealed the records did so with- 
out any knowledge of the purpose or intent of those who ar- 
ranged with him to do so, and that it was not until he later 
saw an account of the criminal cases in newspapers that he sus- 
pected an ulterior motive on the part of Henry, who had made 
the arrangement with him. 

I have investigated this matter in some degree myself, and 
I know from personal information, as well as from the files 
of the case, that Samuel J. Henry, the president of the F. H. 
Smith Co., made arrangements to have those 20 steel trunks 
of papers and documents conveyed to that distant farm and 
concealed thereon. No answer has been made to the charge of 
the Government in that respect. There has been no denial of 
the facts alleged, nor can I see how there could be any denial 
that would not insult the intelligence of any person to whom 
it was made. If those papers and documents were not the 
ones required by the Government, why would they have been 
removed from the ample offices of the Smith Co. just at that 
time? If they were not the books and documents required 
by the Government and which the Smith Co. were afraid to 
produce, why would they have been taken to that farm in Mary- 
land for storage in a barn thereon, when the F. H. Smith Co, 
and its president had a farm of their own half as far away— 
just over here between Glen Echo and Great Falls? 

This action, Senators, on the part of the president of the Smith 
Co., who has been drawing a salary considerably larger than 
that of the President of the United States, is one of the most 
outstanding instances of the defiance of a Federal court that I 
have ever known; and I here and now call upon the proper offi- 
cials to have this man Henry, and all others who knowingly 
took part in that transaction, cited for their insolent contempt, 
lest it be considered throughout the country that, as President 
Hoover suggests, those who can pay the price actually have the 
power to thwart justice. 

Mr. President, in connection with this statement, I desire to 
insert in the Recorp a motion in the case of the United States 
against G. Bryan Pitts, original criminal docket. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


IN THE SUPREMD CouURT oF THB DistRICcT OF COLUMBIA 
THE UNITED STATES V. G. BRYAN PITTS, ORIGINAL CRIMINAL DOCKET 


Now comes the United States, by Nugent Dodds, special assistant 
to the Attorney General thereof, and, answering a motion to quash a 
subpeena duces tecum heretofore issued and served upon the F. H. 
Smith Co., a corporation, says: 
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That each and every of the records designated in sald subpeena duces 
tecum are required to be produced as ordered in said subpena for the 
examination of the grand jury before which is now pending an investiga- 
tion in respect to alleged criminal conduct of divers persons and corpora- 
tions in connection with the affairs of the F. H. Smith Co., a corpora- 
tion; the F. H. Smith Investment Co., a corporation; the Smith Selling 
Co., a corporation; the F. H. Smith Co. of Virginia, a corporation; the 
Columbia Trustee & Registrar Corporation; the Union Trustee Co., a 
corporation, and other corporations; and concerning the conduct of the 
following-named persons, among others, in respect to their dealings 
with the above-named corporations, and with other persons and corpora- 
tions: G. Bryan Pitts, Samuel J. Henry, C. Elbert Anadale, Henry C. 
Maddux, R. Golden Donaldson, Daniel R. Crissinger, Frepmrick N. 
ZIHLMAN, John H. Edwards, jr., and others. 

Concerning the matters that are to be presented to said grand jury for 
its investigation, said special assistant to the Attorney General says 
that he is informed, and is about to present evidence to the grand jury, 
concerning all of those matters and things heretofore stated in the 
answer to those certain motions to quash subpenas duces tecum hereto- 
fore issued—which said answer was filed in that certain cause entitled 
“The United States ». John Doe,” on October 28, 1929, and which 
said answer is hereby included by reference thereto, and made a part 
hereof. 


And further: That on or about the 6th day of May, 1929, and at a 
time when an investigation was about to commence before the grand 
jury of the said Supreme Court of the District of Columbia concerning 
the alleged criminal misconduct of said G. Bryan Pitts in connection 
with the affairs of said Pitts as an officer of said the F. H. Smith Co., 
and about and concerning his conduct in connection with bankruptey 
proceedings theretofore had concerning the Hamilton Hotel Corpora- 
tion, and when divers books, records, and documents of said the F. H. 
Smith Co. were needed and their production ordered for the examina- 
tion of the grand jury under a subpcena duces tecum served on Samuel 
J. Henry, as president of said the F. H. Smith Co., that such books, 
records, and documents as were so subpenaed were not brought into 
court in compliance with the command of the subpena, but that said 
Samuel J. Henry personally came to the United States attorney and 
asserted that such books, records, and documents could not be found. 

And this when, as said special assistant to the Attorney General has 
been informed and believes, said Samuel J. Henry, on or about the day 
that said subpena was issued and served upon him, drove to a point in 
the State of Maryland, approximately 30 miles north of the city of 
Washington, D. C., to the farm of one J. Rucker Porter, and there 
negotiated with said J. Rucker Porter to the end that said J. Rucker 
Porter consented to receive certain papers and documents to be sent to 
him by said Henry, and to keep the same upon that farm in private 
storage. And that immediately thereafter said Samuel J. Henry sent a 
truck belonging to said the F. H. Smith Co., in charge of one Joseph 
Howard, an employee of said the F. H. Smith Co., loaded with ap- 
proximately 20 locked steel trunks to the farm of said J. Rucker 
Porter, where they were so held in private storage by said Porter 
(without any knowledge on his part of the purpose or intent of said 
Henry) until after the grand jury had concluded the matters that it 
was then investigating. 

Wherefore said special assistant to the Attorney General says to the 
court that a more minute and detailed description of the divers books, 
papers, and documents that are necessary to an orderly and expeditious 
presentation of the matters now being investigated by the grand jury 
of this court would serve to apprise the said defendants in advance of 
the necessity for and comparative value of each particular book and 
document as evidence, and would in all probability result in the imme 
diate concealment, alteration, or destruction of such evidence. 

NvUGENT Dopps, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General. 


District or COLUMBIA, 88: 

Nugent Dodds, being first duly sworn, deposes and says: 

1. That he is a special assistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States, and as such lawfully assigned by the Attorney General 
to the presentation to grand juries, preparation for trial, and trial of 
any case or cases growing out of violations of section 29 (b) of the 
bankruptcy act, sections 37, 125, and 215 of the Criminal Code, and 
other provisions of law, on the part of G. Bryan Pitts, C. Elbert Ana- 
dale, Gustav C. Hertz, Samuel J. Henry, and others associated with 
them, in connection with the conduct of the business of the F. H. Smith 
Co., of Washington, D. C., and other corporations. 

2. That in connection with the investigation of those matters, de- 
ponent has had occasion to examine numerous papers, documents, and 
accountings, and to interview divers persons who have examined books, 
papers, and records, and other persons concerning the matters men- 
tioned in paragraph 1 hereof. 

3. That deponent has been informed in his investigation, by such 
books, records, and documents as he has examined, and by the persons 
so interviewed by him, concerning the matters and things set forth in 
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the attached statement by deponent signed, and is about to present 
evidence to the grand jury concerning those matters and things in 
order that said grand jury may investigate the same, and examine 
evidence, and hear testimony concerning the same, to the end that it 
may indict those persons and corporations as to whom it shall find 
probable cause to consider that crimes have been committed. 

4. Further, that deponent has been informed and believes, and is 
about to present evidence to the grand jury, that the business of said 
the F. H. Smith Co., and the conduct of divers of its officers and agents 
in connection with its business, during the past several years has been, 
and now is, of a dishonest and fraudulent nature, designed to cheat 
and defraud the patrons of said the F. H, Smith Co. by false and 
fraudulent representations, inducements, and promises conveyed through 
the United States mails; and that such fraudulent conduct pertains 
to so much of the general business and affairs of said the F. H. Smith 
Co. and of those several other corporations mentioned in the statement 
attached hereto that, to the best of deponent’s knowledge and belief, all 
of the books, records, and documents called for in each of the subpoenas 
duces tecum heretofore issued in this cause are material and relevant, 
and are needed by the grand jury for their examination and considera- 
tion, in the investigation of the matters hereinbefore mentioned. 

NuGgnt Dopps, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me at Washington, D. C., this 6th day 

of November, 1929. 


(SBAL.] Joun C. Hu, Notary Public. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 148, line 4, the Committee 
on Finance proposes to strike out “ 402. Maple (except Japanese 
maple) and birch: Boards, planks, deals, laths, ceiling, flooring, 
and other lumber and timber (except logs)” and insert “ 401. 


Maple (except Japanese maple), birch, and beech: Flooring,” 
so as to read: 


Par. 401. Maple (except Japanese maple), birch, and beech: Flooring, 
15 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the effect of 
this amendment is to put all forms of maple, beech, and birch 
lumber except flooring on the free list. Beech flooring is trans- 
ferred to the dutiable list from the free list. I think the 
Finance Committee have very properly rejected the House pro- 
vision and recommends placing maple and birch boards, planks, 
deals, laths, ceiling, and other lumber and timber upon the free 
list, but I can not support the action of the committee in taking 
maple, birch, and beech flooring from the free list and placing 
it upon the dutiable list at a rate of 15 per cent ad valorem. 
In view of the fact that it is already on the free list, that there 
are practically no imports of flooring into this country, and that 
we send to Canada more hardwood lumber, including flooring, 
than Canada sends to us, I can not conceive of any sound reason 
for removing from the free list and placing on the dutiable list 
such a commonly used commodity in the building industry as 
flooring of these woods. I think the amendment should not be 
agreed to and I urge the restoration of all hardwood lumber, 
including flooring. 

The only reason I have heard advanced for removing from 
the free list and placing on the dutiable list flooring which is 
used in building in our country is that Canada places a duty 
of 25 per cent upon flooring which we export to her in a com- 
paratively large volume. If the policy of our country in fixing 
tariff duties is to consider the duties which other countries levy 
upon our exports of a like commodity, of course, this duty can 
be justified, but if the policy of our country is to keep in mind 
the rights of the American consumers of these various products, 
then the proposed duty can not be justified. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that Canada herself imposes a duty of 25 per cent upon 
flooring, and the committee felt that so long as Canada im- 
posed such a duty we should also impose a duty, although the 
duty which we propose is at a less rate, being 15 per cent in- 
stGad of 25 per cent, which is the rate Canada imposes. That 
was the main reason why the change was made, 


I yield to the Senator from 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand that and I can 
are the force of the argument that influenced the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, there is every evidence that in this bill we 
are going to increase the duties on agricultural products to a 
considerable extent. If we are going to do that, there will be 
considerable injury to our exchange of business with Canada, 
I think this is one of the products that we might well allow to 
remain upon the free list, so that such slight importations that 
come in from Canada may come in without the payment of 
duty. Let me present—— 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will yield to the Senator 
from Maine directly. Let me present to the Senate the astound- 
ing figures as to the extent of the production of hardwood in 
this country and the meager and limited imports, and also the 
figures which show that the exports are tremendously in excess 
of our imports. I will yield to the Senator from Maine after I 
have presented those figures. 

The domestic production of hardwood lumber is approximately 
6,000,000,000 feet annually. In 1927 our production of maple 
and birch alone was 1,100,788,000 feet. Canada’s annual pro- 
duction, much of which she uses herself, is only 150,159,000 feet. 
Just contrast those figures. Canada’s own production was 
150,159,000 feet while our production was 6,000,000,000 feet. 

Let us consider the imports. In 1927 the total imports from 
Canada, including hardwood flooring, were 65,806,000 feet; in 
1928 they had shrunk to 52,915,000 feet. These figures are from 
the Department of Commerce under date of April 8, 1929. 

Our total exports of hardwood for 1927 were 407,356,000 feet ; 
our exports to Canada alone in 1927 were 106,578,000 feet. Let 
me repeat those figures: Our imports from Canada in 1927 were 
65,806,000 feet; our exports to Canada in 1927 were 106,578,000 
feet. We exported to Canada ‘twice as large a volume of hard- 
wood lumber as Canada sent to this country. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator fails to draw a distinction as 
to the kind of hardwood flooring that we export to Canada. 
Our exports of hardwood flooring are not of birch, maple, and 
beech flooring, but of oak flooring. In Canada there is no oak, 
and, of course, for their fine flooring they have to use oak, just 
as any other people have to use it, and they get from this coun- 
try very large exports of oak. That accounts for the large 
export figures. We export practically no birch, maple, or beech 
flooring. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is difficult to get the sepa- 
rate figures for the various flooring woods that are imported 
and exported. Our statistics include in the same paragraph all 
the imports and exports of hardwood, which include flooring; 
but these facts are pertinent and can not be denied: 

First, that we export to Canada twice the amount of hardwood 
that is imported from Canada. 

Second, that we import from Canada an amount equal to 
about 1 per cent of our total hardwood production. 

Third, that our production of birch and maple greatly exceeds 
the Canadian production. 

Fourth, that Canada buys more than one-fourth of our total 
hardwood exports, 

Fifth, that there is a marked increase in our hardwood ex- 
ports to Canada and a marked decrease in our imports from 
Canada, according to a press release of the Department of 
Commerce as late as March 20, 1929. 

It should also be borne in mind that our imports of hard- 


_woods are of higher grade and thicker size, used in the auto- 


mobile industry and in the manufacture of farm implements. 

The general effect of duties upon hardwood lumber will be 
to enable a few domestic forest owners to get high prices for 
the products of limited forests, and greatly to cripple the furni- 
ture industry of the country. The actual cost which this 15 
per cent duty upon flooring will amount to will be between $8 
and $20 per thousand feet. 

I can not conceive how we can justify to the consumers of the 
country who use hardwood flooring the removal in the tariff act 
of these grades of hardwood flooring from the free list and putting 
a duty of 15 per cent on it, in view of this record that we are 
shipping to Canada twice as much as Canada is sending to us, 
and in view of the tremendous production in this country. I 
can not subscribe to the argument that because Canada puts a 
duty upon the hardwood flooring that we levy a countervail- 
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ing duty, we must follow her example and punish all our con- 
sumers here in America. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I agree with the Senator entirely in 
what he seeks to accomplish; but I should like to call his atten- 
tion to what seems to me the plain effect of the committee 
amendment. 

If we defeat the committee amendment, the effect of our 
action will be to subject maple and birch boards, planks, deals, 
laths, ceiling, and flooring, except Japanese maple, to a duty 
of 15 per cent ad valorem. If we approve the committee 
amendment, the effect of our action will be to put on the free 
list all of those articles except maple, birch, and beech flooring, 
which will be dutiable at 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I stated at the outset that I 
commended the committee for removing from this bill the rates 
which the House placed upon birch and maple lumber; and 
after the committee amendment is rejected, if that is done, I 
expect to move to put all hardwood lumber, including flooring, 
upon the free list. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should hesitate somewhat to vote to reject 
the committee amendment for fear, if the Senator did not suc- 
ceed later on with his amendment, the effect of our action 
would be to put a tariff of 15 per cent ad valorem on all these 
things. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no effort from any 
source in the Senate to put this lumber upon the dutiable list. 
The effort of the Senate Finance Committee is to put floor- 
ing upon the dutiable list. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly; that is the effect of the committee 
amendment. I agree with the Senator as to what he wants to 
accomplish. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Even the committee itself 
does not seek or desire to put lumber upon the dutiable list; 
so, if the amendment is rejected, of course the next step will 
be to move that the House provision be struck out and that 
action will place all hardwood lumber upon the free list, if 
approved. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
Senator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Why would not that object be accom- 


Mr. President, may I interrupt the 


plished by rejecting the first committee amendment, separating | 
paragraph 401 entirely—that is another matter—and then de- | 
It seems to me that would accomplish what the | 


feating that? 
Senator desires—to reject the committee amendment in the 
first instance, and then, as to paragraph 401, to reject the com- 
mittee amendment there. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. That was my 
thought—to proceed first to reject the committee amendment, 
and then to reject the House provision. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator, 
since we are trying to accomplish the same thing, that we 
ought to agree, if we can, upon the mode of procedure. The 
committee amendment does two things: It strikes out and in- 
serts. Could we not divide it, 
amendment where it strikes out, and reject the part of the com- 
mittee amendment where it inserts? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But if we reject the commit- 
tee amendment and then reject the House provision, lumber 
and flooring will be back on the free Vist, where it is now. 

Mr. NORRIS. How are we going to reject the House pro- 
vision, unless the Senator waits until all the committee amend- 
ments have been disposed of? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We have changed the rule, 
and we can now move amendments from the floor at the end of 
each schedule after the committee amendments have been con- 
sidered. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
strike it all out. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I repeat, Mr. President, do 
we want to frame our tariff acts upon the basis of first con- 
sidering what some other country has done in the way of levy- 
ing a duty upon a commodity which we send to that country, 
without thought of the condition of the industry and of the 
consumer? If you are thinking in terms of the consumer and of 
increased cost of building and increased cost of furniture, you 
will continue to keep upon the free list all forms of hardwood 
lumber and all flooring, including hardwood flooring. If you 
take the other position you will say, in effect, “ Because Canada 
placed a duty of 25 per cent on the flooring we send to her, 


I did not know that. Then the Senator can 
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and agree to the committee | : , 
made, to object if he should not be on the floor, because he 
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we will abandon all thoughts of our own consumers, and pro- 
ceed to fix tariff rates upon the principle of retaliation.” 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask the Senator whether there 
has been any decrease in our exports since Canada put this duty 
on our products? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator that 
the imports from Canada to this country have actually de- 
creased. Our exports to Canada have steadily increased, not- 
withstanding that duty. Canada must get these classes of hard- 
woods from us; and nobody questions the wisdom of placing all 
hardwood lumber upon the free list. There is no dispute about 
that. It is a question of whether we will segregate and take 
away from the free list hardwood flooring because Canada has 
placed an excessive duty upon hardwood flooring. That is the 
only issue here. Now, are we going to penalize all the con- 
sumers of America by levying in this bill a duty of 15 per cent 
upon hardwood flooring, though no industry is suffering and 
though no industry is complaining? That seems to me to be the 
simple issue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to advise the 
Senator from Massachusetts that the clerk informs him that the 
ruie adopted to consider committee amendments first has not yet 
been abrogated or changed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The committee amendments, 
of course, must be considered first; but it is agreed that at the 
end of each schedule—the Senator from Utah will, I am sure, 
confirm this—amendments may be offered from the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; that agreement has not yet 
been formally made. 

Mr. COUZENS. ‘That agreement was not entered into. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It was stated upon the floor 
that we would agree to such a course after the first three sched- 
ules were disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was stated that it was hoped 
it would be agreed to; but it has not yet been agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I now ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the committee amendments in this schedule, 
Schedule 4, have been acted upon amendments from the floor 
be in order. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think we ought not to do that with the 
chairman of the committee out of the Chamber, in view of the 
fact that the proposed agreement applies only to this one sched- 
ule and has been refused heretofore on all other schedules. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It has not been refused by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. SmMoor]. He has been insisting, and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. ReeEp] also, that the proper 
and efficient manner of considering and debating this bill was 
first to act upon the committee amendments to each schedule and 
then to have amendments from the floor offered when the sub- 
ject matter was in our minds and all Senators were familiar 
with the various commodities named in each schedule of the 
bill. Because of the request of the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine], an exception was made in the case of the first three 
schedules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to state to 
the Senator from Massachusetts that the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary] asked him, if this proposition were 


would not consent to a unanimous-consent agreement to that 
effect at this time. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think we might finish the schedule. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is immaterial to me by 
what method this bill is considered ; but the sensible thing, which 
I have advocated from the beginning, is to take up a schedule 
at a time, consider the committee amendments, and then <ffer 
amendments from the floor, and not go all through this bill 
and, after we have discussed all the schedules in the bill, come 
back and talk about chemicals and metals and woods and the 
various subdivisions of the schedules. The proposal that I 
suggest is the practical, sound, sensible way to proceed, and 
it would have been adopted in the beginning except for the 
insistence of the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krvne] that he 
was not prepared, as a representative of the minority, to offer 
amendments. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. * I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I have constantly urged that this procedure 
be followed, but it has been heretofore rejected ; and I now sug- 
gest to the Senator from Massachusetts that we conclude this 
schedule and then that he renew his request. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest to the 
Senator from Massachusetts that he might get unanimous con- 
sent to consider this paragraph in full. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I judge from what the Sena- 
tor from Maine has said that he would object to that. 

Mr. HALE. No; I have no objection to that, if the Senator 
will go about it in the usual way and have a vote first ov the 
committee amendment, and afterwards on the House provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the proper way to do, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all the provisions of this paragraph be considered at 
one time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. So that the paragraph shall be 
subject to amendment in all parts? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In all parts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Massachusetts? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then I understand the pro- 
cedure to be that the first question will be the acceptance or 
rejection of the committee amendment, and then that I will 
have an opportunity to make a motion that will restore all hard- 
wood lumber and flooring to the free list. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to make a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. Is it the right of any Member of the Senate to 
ask for a division of the vote on the committee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
by unanimous consent it can be divided. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I call attention to the fact that 
this is a motion to strike out and insert. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was not suggesting unanimous consent; I 
did not suppose we could get that; and I wanted to ask the 
Chair whether it is not a matter of right that anybody can 
demand a division of this vote, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised by the 
clerk that a motion to strike out and insert itself is not divisible 
except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well; let us vote, then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I do not approach this matter 
from the angle of one who has flooring mills in his State. As 
far as I know, there are no hardwood flooring mills in the State 
of Maine; but all through the northern part of this country 
there is a large growth of hardwood timber. I think the De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates are that there are about 
80,000,000,000 feet of standing hardwood timber, birch, maple, 
and beech; and in New England alone we have about 10,000,- 
000,000 standing feet of this timber. 

This is an asset of great value to us. As a State we ought 
to have the privilege of using that timber and of using it with 
profit to ourselves. As the Senator has stated, in this hard- 
wood-flooring business about 150,000,000 feet are produced an- 
hually. Formerly much more was produced than is now pro- 
duced in this country. 

In Canada there are produced about 75,000,000 feet, I think. 
This business has been having hard sledding all over the coun- 
try not only on account of foreign importations but other floor- 
ings, like linoleum, are used, and come in competition with it, 
and the business has not been getting ahead as it should. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. Can the Senator tell us anything of the ownership 
of these timberlands in the New England section? 

Mr. HALE. Nothing in particular. These hardwood lands are 
situated all over the States. In our forests there are hard and 
soft wood together; then there are blocks of hardwood growth 
seattered about the country. 

Mr. NYE. Are they privately owned, or, for the most part, 
are they the possessions of great timber concerns? 

Mr HALE. I do not think the great timber concerns who 
have large timber holdings all over my State cut much of their 
hardwood, if any. Most of the hardwood that is cut is on small 
blocks of land owned by farmers, and the men who haye the 
nrills go around to the farmers and arrange with them to cut a 
small amount of timber and bring it into the mill and use it 
there. It is not profitable for the big concerns to cut hardwood. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has given as a reason, or at least 
as one of the reasons, why this lumber business up there is in 
financial trouble, that other forms of flooring, such as linoleum, 
have come in competition with the hardwood flooring, and 
caused the lumber business to get into financial difficulty. 
Does the Senator feel that competition of that kind would be 
relieved by a tariff on the wood? 
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Mr. HALE. No, Mr. President; I do not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does he think that even if it would, it would 
be fair to the country to levy a tariff on hardwood because 
linoleum is being used instead of hardwood? 

Mr. HALE. No, I do not; but I do say that the industry is 
having hard sledding now, and that even the small competition 
that comes in from Canada is very hurtful. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator, in asking for a tariff, says that 
hardwood is coming in competition with linoleum. Is that a 
reason why we should impose a tariff? 

Mr. HALB. The Senator has not understood what I said. I 
said that the business is having hard sledding anyway, and that 
any Outside competition, such as importations coming in, will 
injure it, and although the amount of imports are not, per- 
haps, as great as in some other cases, even what does come in 
does do a great deal of harm. I have not been able to get the 
latest figures of the importations of hardwood flooring coming 
into this country fronr Canada. I think the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts had the figures, had he not? ‘ 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have figures 
which would include hardwood flooring, but not figures as to 
hardwood flooring separately. The imports from Canada in 
1927 of all hardwood lumber, which includes flooring, were only 
69,000,000 feet. In 1928 they had shrunk to 52,000,000 feet. 
This was against a domestic production of 6,000,000,000 feet. 

Mr. HALE. But that relates to hardwood in general. I am 
talking about hardwood flooring. Can the Senator give me the 
figures as to hardwood flooring? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There are not figures for that 
separately. It comes in as hardwood. 

Mr. HALE. In one of the briefs on this matter I notice that 
in 1925 there were about 7,000,000 feet of importations from 
Canada of this hardwood flooring. I understand that after that 
the imports went up a certain amount, and since have gone 
down a certain amount, but whatever the facts are, there is a 
certain amount of foreign importation that interferes with the 
domestic business. I am very certain that if we impose the 


proposed duty on this article, and let people understand that 
the industry is to be protected, hardwood-uooring mills will be 
developed all over the northern part of the country. 
I hope very much 
accepted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me the argument of 


Therefore 


that the committee amendment will be 


the Senator from Maine is fully met by the statistics that are 
before us. All this material is now on the free list. The House 
put a tariff on all of it. The Senate committee brings in an 
amendment that strikes everything out except maple, beech, and 
birch flooring. 

The statistics show that with free trade in this material 
there is a very small percentage of imports of all kinds of hard- 
wood lumber. I did not figure it out, but it would be less than 
1 per cent; as I read the figures, the imports amount to only a 
small fraction of the production in the United States. So that 
without any tariff whatever there is practically none of this 
stuff coming into the United States, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
twice as much as our imports. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; we export a large amount. While we are 
importing this small amount, we are exporting a large amount, 
with no tariff whatever. Now comes the proposition that we 
ought to put a tariff on some of this hardwood, this flooring, 
in order to stimulate the business on this side of the line, which 
is already stimulated, which is now exporting, which is not 
bothered with imports. But the Senator does strike one point 
that does interfere, without doubt, when he says that linoleums, 
inlaid linoleum, different kinds of linoleum, are competing with 
hardwood flooring. That is undoubtedly true. But no one will 
claim for a moment that we ought to put a tariff on lumber in 
order to save the lumbermen from competition with the manu- 
facturers of linoleum. It would not do any good if we did, 
It would simply be a revenue tariff. It would not protect any- 
thing. We have the business now, under free trade. The record 
shows we do not need a tariff. We are not only controlling our 
own market but a large part of the Canadian market right now, 
under free trade. It is said that the business is not prospering 
and the only reason that is left why it is not prospering is that 
linoleum and other kinds of artificial flooring are coming into 
common use, their use increasing every day. é 

That is a competition that we can not remedy by a tariff on 
lumber. If the linoleum were imported, we could levy a tariff 
on the linoleum, but it is produced here, as I understand it. If 
the people want linoleum flooring, are we going to pass a law 


The exports to Canada are 
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that will prohibit them from getting it and compel them to use 
hardwood? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to supplement what 
the Senator has said about our exports to Canada. Our ex- 
ports to Canada are twice what our imports are from Canada. 
Our total exports to all countries are eight times what our 
imports from Canada are. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator does not think this tariff, if it went 
on, would affect linoleum, does he? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not. 

Mr. HALE. Neither do I. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then why was the Senator talking about 
linoleum? ‘He is trying to get a tariff on lumber, and to induce 
Senators to put it on he says, “ We are being driven out of 
business by the linoleum fellows.” I do not think that is a 
good argument, and the Senator admits it is not. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the industry has this great com- 
petition at home, and it feels at once any foreign imports that 
come in. What I would like to see would be a duty to protect 
us against those foreign importations and at least cut them 
down. 

Mr. COUZENS. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. COUZENS. I want to draw the attention of the Senator 
from Massachusetts to what seems to me an unfair argument. 
I know the Senator does not want to be unfair, but he confuses 
the exports with the imports by taking the aggregate of ex- 
ports of hardwood, when the figures show very plainly that 
practically all our exports of hardwood are composed of oak. 
We are not asking for anything in connection with oak. The 
competition is not between exports and imports. Therefore a 
comparison of total exports of hardwood lumber with imports 
is not a fair comparison. In other words, the average annual 
exports of hardwood lumber from the United States to Canada 
for’ the five years, 1923 to 1927 were eighty-five and one-half 
million feet, and of that only 5.3 per cent was of the kind of 
hardwood we are discussing. So to make the blanket state- 
ment that the exports so far exceed imports, without segregat- 
ing oak, is an unfair comparison. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will ask the Senator from Michigan now to 
supplement the unfair argument which has been made by mak- 
ing a fair one and telling us what the facts are. 

Mr. COUZENS. I have attempted on previous occasions 
when other schedules have been before the Senate to show that 
the volume of imports as shown by statistics is not always 
and in fact is very rarely a true test of the necessity for a 
tariff. When foreign competitors come into our market and 
bid for business, they underbid our domestic producers. Our 
domestic producers in turn, not wanting to close their plants, 
bid again under the foreign producer. Then the foreign pro- 
ducer comes ulong and again underbids the domestic producer. 
So the foreign producer keeps on putting the prices down to 
the point where, while there are practically no imports, the 
domestic manufacturer is placed in the position of having to 
meet that foreign competition to keep his plant going, and he 
must do so without a profit. That is the argument with respect 
to flooring. 

The Senator knows I am not a high-tariff advocate. I do not 
like that kind of competition, however, where the articles ad- 
mitted to our country free are permitted to be offered in the 
American market without payment of a duty and at the same 
time our own producers forced either to do business at a loss or 
to close their plants entirely. There is no such argument in 
that connection as there was in relation to shingles. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is there any argument here that we 
operating all of these mills at a loss? 

Mr. COUZENS. There is an argument that most of them 
are so operating. 

Mr. NORRIS. How can the Senator say that has been 
brought about by importations from abroad when there are no 
importations? 

Mr. COUZENS. 
because I am not talking about importations. 
about exportations. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


are 


The Senator is getting off the track again, 


I am talking 
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Mr. NORRIS. I know the Senator is not talking about im- 
portations, but I am trying to hold him on the track by calling 
attention to the fact that the domestic producers could not 
be driven out of business by the foreigners because they do 
not bring their stuff here. The importations are practically 
nil; consequently that can not be the reason. 

Mr. COUZENS. Oh, yes; that is the reason. It is because 
of the bidding about which I have been telling the Senator. 
I have been discussing the fact that the foreigners continue to 
quote below the cost of the American producers, and the 
American producers continue to run at a loss instead of shutting 
down their plants. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will give us the evidence 
that in the case of this kind of lumber the reason why our 
people are running at a loss is because the Canadians con- 
tinually bid, but never get any business. We underbid them 
and furnish the material below their price. 

Mr. COUZHNS. That is the fact. 

Mr. NORRIS. Where is the evidence? 

Mr. COUZENS. I have not the time to go into that here. I 
am telling why the committee did this. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is it not rather peculiar that in this particu- 
lar case our manufacturers are driven out of business simply 
because foreign manufacturers bid lower than our men do, and 
never make a bid that gets the business, but we always under- 
bid them and we do the business? They do not import anything 
into this country and yet in this kind of lumber business our 
people are continually bidding so low that the foreigner can not 
come in and our people are bidding below the cost of produc- 
tion. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator is very shrewd in his debate. 
He omits the point which I have reiterated in my statement 
that the foreign producer keeps bidding below our producers, 
thus compelling the American producer to lower his price so 
as to keep his plant going. I am not speaking about the volume 
of imports as affecting American production. I am speaking 
about the foreign importer underbidding the American producer 
to such a point that the American producer has to operate his 
plant at a loss. I am not talking about the American producers 
going out of business. I say they are operating their plants at 
a loss. The ultimate result of course will be that they will have 
to go out of business if they continue to operate at a loss. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator might well make the same 
argument with reference to brick. I assume he will vote for a 
tariff on brick for exactly the same reason? 

Mr. COUZENS. The same reason does not exist in my State, 
so far as I know. I know nothing about the brick situation, 
because I was not on the subcommittee which considered brick. 
The item now before us was considered by the subcommittee of 
which I was chairman, and therefore I know something about it, 

Mr. COPELAND. That is exactly what happens in my State 
in reference to brick. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am not contradicting the statement that 
that is a fact. Perhaps it is so, but in that particular case at 
least it is purely local, because it does not affect the brick 
manufacturers in the interior. The manufactured-lumber busi- 
ness affects all of the States that have any hardwood lumber 
at all in that it is not a local situation, as was pointed out by 
our good friend from Washington [Mr. Jones] when we were 
discussing the shingle provision. This is a matter which af- 
fects all of the States where there are any mills, 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Maine 
tell us how many mills there are in Maine exclusively engaged 
in the production of maple and birch flooring? 

Mr. HALE. I have already stated that there are none in my 
State. 

Mr. McMASTER. Where are the mills located? 

Mr. HALE. I think they are located in other States of New 
England and in New York. 

Mr. McMASTER. Who knows about it? Who can tell us 
how many such mills there are? Can the Senator from Michi: 
gan [Mr. Couzens] tell us where the mills are located and 
how many are exclusively engaged in the manufacture of maple 
and birch flooring? 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I have not that information 
at hand. It is contained in the hearings. I was trying simply 
to explain the reasons for the action of the committee. 

Mr. McMASTER. I will say to the Senator from Michigan 
also that it makes a vast difference whether a mill is engaged 
exclusively in the manufacture of maple and bireh flooring or 
whether it is also engaged in other lines, for instance, producing 
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oak flooring. There is a vast difference between the two and 


the Senate is entitled to that information and is entitled to | 


the names of the mills and where they are located, especially 
those who are losing money. 

Mr. COUZENS. 
I have. It is all in the record and I do not propose to read the 
record. 

Mr. McMASTER. What members of the Finance Committee 
had the lumber schedule in charge? 

Mr. COUZENS. 
were concerned. The hearings are here, but 
to read them to the Senate. 

Mr. McMASTER. It seems to me the Senator from Michi- 
gan is taking a lot of hearsay. He has not produced any evi- 
derce at all along that line. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator from South Dakota is talking 
about something he has not looked into. The record is just as 
available to him as it is to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. McMASTER. I would assume that any Senator who 
rises to argue for a tariff on maple flooring and birch flooring 
would have sufficient information to be able to state what com- 
panies were engaged in the business and what companies were 
losing money. 

Mr. COUZENS. 

Mr. McMASTER. That is all we are asking for. 

Mr. COUZENS. It is in the record and it is available to 
the Senator the same as it is available to me. I do not have 
it at my finger tips. The point has not been discussed in con- 
nection with any schedule nor have the names been given of 
producers or of people losing money. That question has not been 
raised. If the Senator from South Dakota wants that informa- 
tion, he can get it from the record; and if he rises to oppose a 
tariff, he ought to be as well informed on that side of the ques- 
tion as the person who favors it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am not a 
builder and do not know how many feet of hard lumber it takes 
to construct a building, but I am informed by some of my 
eolleagues thet the entire hardwood importations from Canada 
are 65,000,000 feet, which would be scarcely enough to construct 
two or three big office buildings. I have looked through the evi- 
dence. There has been no evidence of any consequence pre- 
sented in justification of placing hardwood flooring upon the 
dutiable list. 


I am not going 


I have. 


The action was taken by the committee in private 
session, and properly so—I am not criticizing them at all—and | 
was largely influenced, I am informed, by the fact that Canada 
had a duty of 25 per cent upon flooring. 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, does the Senator have any infor- 
mation relating to a comparison of the production of birch and 
maple in Canada and the United States? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; I have. 

Mr. NYE. Is it true that there is ten times as much produc- 
tion in the United States as there is in Canada? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think it is even greater 
than that. The entire production of Canada is only 150,000,000 
feet. The entire production of hardwood in this country is 
6,006,000,000 feet. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the production in Canada is about 
75,000,000, and in this country it is about 150,000,000 feet. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. McMAsTER] has asked 
for the names of some of the manufacturing concerns which 
are in the hardwood-flooring business. I have in my hand a 
brief which was filed with the committee by, I believe, the 
manufacturers representing the maple, beech, and birch flooring 
business. In that brief is given a list of maple, beech, and birch 
flooring manufacturers in the United States. I will ask that 
the list be inserted in the Recorp. In the brief itself the state- 
ment is made that the investments in mills which manufacture 
hardwood flooring amount to $13,820,000. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the list will be 
incorporated in the RrEcorp. 

The list is as follows: 

List oF MAPLE, BREECH, AND Birch FLOORING MANUFACTURERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
MEMBERS OF MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Michigan: Cobbs & Mitchell (Inc.), Cadillac, Mich. ; Cummer-Diggins 
Co., Cadillac, Mich.; Mitchell Bros. Co., Cadillac, Mich.; Nichols & Cox 
Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Northwestern Cooperage & Lumber 
Co., Gladstone, Mich.; I, Stephenson Co., trustees, Wells, Mich.; Ward 
Bros., Big Rapids, Mich.; J. W: Wells Lumber Co., Menominee, Mich, 


Wisconsin: Flanner Co., Blackwell, Wis.; Foster-Latimer Lumber Co., | 


Mellen, Wis.; Holt Hardwood Co., Oconto, Wis.; Robbins Flooring Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis.; Sawyer Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis.; Soo Lumber 
Co., Glidden, Wis. 
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I had it in charge, so far as the hearings | 
| Morrisville, Vt.; Parker & Stearns, Johnson, Vt.; 
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New York: Indiana Flooring Co. (mill at Reed City, Mich.), New 
York, N. Y.; Oval Wood Dish Cerporation, Tupper Lake, N. Y. 

Illinois: North Branch Flooring Co,, Chicago, Il. 

Minnesota: Osgood & Blodgett Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
OTHER KNOWN MAPLE, BEECH, AND BIRCH PLOORING MANUFACTURERS IN 
THY UNITED STATES 

New Hampshire: Acer Lumber Co., Woodsville, N. H.; the Boulia- 
Gorrell Lumber Co,, Lakeport, N. H.; the Parker-Young Co., Lisbon, 
N. Hi. 

Vermont: C. E. & F. Burt Co., Stowe, Vt.; George A. Morse & Co., 
Prouty & Miller, 
Newport, Vt.; Valley Lumber Co., Orleans, Vt.; L. W. Webster Corpora- 
tion, Randolph, Vt. 

Massachusetts: Calvin Putnam Lumber Co., Danvers, Mass.; Shep- 
hard & Morse Lumber Co., Boston, Mass. 

New York: The Blount Lumber Co., Lacona, N. Y.; Croghan Flooring 
& Manufacturing Co., Croghan, N. Y,.; G. Elias & Bro. (Inc.), Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Emporium Forestry Co., Conifer, N. Y.; Griffin Lumber Co., 
Hudson Falls, N. ¥.; Montgomery Bros. & Co., Buffalo, N. Y: 

Pennsylvania: Babcock Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mich.; Dwight Lumber 
Detroit, Mich.; East Jordan Lumber Co., East Jordan, Mich. ; 
Thomas Forman Co., Detroit, Mich.; Grand Rapids Trust Co. (receiver 
for William Horner), Grand Rapids, Mich.; Kerry & Hanson Flooring 
Co., Grayling, Mich.; Kerry & Way Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Sagi- 
naw, Mich.; Kneeland Bigelow Co., Bay City, Mich.; Strable Lumber & 
Salt Co., Saginaw, Mich.; West Michigan Flooring Co’, Manistee; Mich, ; 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich. 

Wisconsin; Aug. C. Beck Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; R. Connor Co., Marsh- 
field, Wis.; Goodman Lumber Co., Goodman, Wis.; Kneeland McLurg 
Lumber Co., Phillips, Wis.; A. H. Krouskop, Richland Center, Wis. ; 
John Schroeder Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Yawkey Bissell Lumber 
Co., White Lake, Wis. 

Minnesota: Brooks Bros. (Inc.), Minnesota Transfer, Minn.; Villaum 
Box & Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Illinois: Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., Chicago, IL; Wilce Flooring 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ohio: The M. B, Farrin Lumber Co,, Cincinnati, Ohio; Hardwood 
Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio; W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Kentucky : Campbellsville Lumber Co., Campbellsville, Ky. 

Tennessee: Babcock Lumber & Land Co., Marysville, Tenn.; E. L, 
Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Doe River Flooring Co., Johnson City, 
Tenn.; Farris Hardwood Lumber Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Harris Manu- 
facturing Co., Johnson City, Tenn.; Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

West Virginia: Babcock Lumber & Boom Co., Davis, W. Va.; Forest 
Lumber Co., Fairmont, W. Va.; Guyan Lumber Co., Herndon, W. Va. ; 
Keystone Manufacturing Co., Elkins, W. Va.; Meadow River Lumber Co., 
Rainelle, W. Va.; West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Cass, W. Va.; West- 
wood Lumber & Manufacturing Co,, Weston, W. Va. 


Mr. McMASTHR. The statement which the Senator has asked 
to have inserted in the Recorp would be more enlightening if it 
woulu emphasize whether the firms named are exclusively en- 
gaged in the manufacture of hardwood flooring. 

Mr. HALE. That information I can not give the Senator. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, just a word pertaining to 
information about companies who are or are not losing money. 
Where any article is upon the free list, and an amendment is 
offered suggesting that a tariff be placed upon that particular 
article, the burden of proof is most assuredly upon those who 
are asking for the tariff, and if that proof is not presented on 
the floor of the Senate we have a right to assume that the 
articles should remain upon the free list unless and until posi- 
tive proof to the contrary is produced. 

Mr. KEYES. Mr. President, I can not answer the question of 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. McMaster] as to how 
many inills are producing hardwood flooring and how successful 
or unsuccessful they may be; but there happens to be in my 
own home town a mill which was erected a few years ago for 
the purpose of manufacturing hardwood flooring—beech, maple, 
and birch. They had the most modern machinery. After op- 
erating for two or three years they had to go out of business 
two years ago, and they are out of business now. I am in- 
formed by the people who are interested in the concern that 
the reason for their going out of business was their inability 
to meet competition from Canada. 

It seems to me that the paragraph now before us is a little 
complicated in that it provides for no duty on birch, maple, 
aud beech, while at the same time providing for a duty on 
flooring. To my mind there is quite a difference. It seems to 


| me that the question ought to be divided, because the flooring 


standing by itself is a completed manufactured product and is 
not in the class with what is generally called maple and beech 
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lumber. I can only speak, as I said, with reference to the one 
eoneern in my own town, because I happen to know about it, 
and I know that that concern manufactured flooring exclusively 
and has gone out of business. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have not given this matter 
the particular study that perhaps it ought to have, but I have 
been amazed at hearing anyone advocate a tariff on lumber in 
any form. We are busy throughout the country to-day advo- 
cating reforestation. There has not been a more drastic deple- 
tion of our natural resources than that of our standing timber. 


It takes from 25 to 30 years to grow millstock from the origina] | 
At the present rate of consumption we shall be forced | 


sapling. 
in a few years to let down all the bars and permit some other 
country which has been more conservative in the use of its 
standing timber to supply us with that commodity. 

I can not imagine how any economist, indeed, how any man 
who considers the welfare of his country, can advocate the 
placing of a duty on the products of an article that is so es- 
sential in time of need and emergency and that is subject to 
such depletion as is timber. As I have stated, when it is gone 
it requires a generation or more before another supply can be 
provided. Would it not be wisdom on our part to let other 
countries which can produce lumber cheaper than can we to 


come in and supply us until such time as their timber shall be | 


exhausted, in the meantime preserving our resources intact? 

Another point: In reference to the cost of production of lum- 
ber, any man who is at all familiar with the timber business 
knows that one can get a portable sawmill, go out into the 
forest, set up his saw, and with a minimum of expense saw out 
rough boards. The dry kiln is very easily constructed, and is 
not expensive. As to the manufacture of boards by the planing 
machine, that is done all over the country. The demand for 
lumber for building material and the demand for the hardwood 
flooring have been tremendous. America has been furnishing 
this commodity at a minimum cost and at maximum profit, 

I will cite one instance. I had some standing timber that 
perhaps had no equal in the world, known as North Carolina 
or South Carolina yellow pitch pine. It is indestructible if 
fire can be kept away from it. I think the statement I am 
about to make will be verified by any man who has studied the 
nature of this timber. There stands in the field that I own, 


which has been in cultivation since the Revolutionary War, 


along the edge of a ditch bank some stumps that were there 
during that period. They are almost a solid mass of resin or 
oil or turpentine. I passed through that field yesterday where 
some of those stumps were being dug up. If I had known 
this discussien was coming up to-day, I should have liked to 
have brought some of the chips along with me. If one just 
touches a match to one of those stumps they will flame up as 
though blazing gasoline had been applied. 

The sawmill men went into my section of the country to buy 
that timber. On account of the poverty existing there after the 
Civil War, our people had to sell that great resource of timber. 
Some of it was 60, 70, and 80 feet to the first limb. It is the 
finest construction timber in the world, and yet it was sold at 
from 10 to 15 cents a tree. Some of it that would cut from 
25,000 to 30,000 feet, and some of it that would cut more than 
that amount of lumber to the acre was sold at $1 an acre. 

It so happened that a few years ago I had several hundred 
acres which I desired to put under cultivation. That land had 
on it what is known as second-growth pine. In it was some 
of the original pine, the age of which is as indeterminate as is 
that of the trees of the Sequoia Park in California. I was 


made an offer for that standing timber of $10 a thousand, which | 


approximated about $10 a tree. 


In view of the price the millmen were offering me for standing | 


trees, I thought that I would ascertain for what price their No. 
1 flooring made from the heart of this pine was sold for. The 
price was $90 a thousand at the mill. 
the quotation of the price of lumber and they can easily verify 
that statement. In that whole region in the State of the Senator 


from North Carolina [Mr. OveRMAN], eastern North Carolina, | 


and my State of South Carolina, just below the foothills, the | ™oment ago? 


region of the yellow pine, I doubt if there is enough such timber 
left in the State of North Carolina and in the State of South 
Carolina to build houses for one-tenth of the people who are 
living there. There is not enough there even to interest the 
mill people. It is practically all gone; it has been depleted. 
What has been the result? 
the floods, which are incident to the deforestation of the ripa- 
rian approaches to the rivers, have destroyed more land and 
more crops than the timber which has been cut off those areas 
was worth. And yet here we are attempting still further to en- 
courage the destruction of what standing timber we have left by 
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inviting the cupidity of these who want to go into the lumber 
business. 

It is monstrous from an economie standpoint. We are charged 
with looking after the interests of the people of this country, 
and an interest that is paramount to all other interests from the 
standpoint of health, from the standpoint of proper climatic 
conditions, is the preservation of our forests, especially on our 
watersheds. 

With skidders to which are attached steel cables 400 or 500 
feet long, which is wound on a great drum, they go into the 
forest, cut down such trees as they want, wrap that cable around 
the log, start a 60 or 75 horsepower engine, and literally destroy 
all the small timber in its path. The prodigal waste has been a 
crime. 

I had occasion to go through the Mississippi Valley, the home 
of the splendid white oak, red oak, and chestnut oak, consti- 
tuting the finest building timber there is, as fine as there is 
anywhere in the world. Maple and birch do not approach it; 
in tensile strength and durability the oak is almost equal to the 
pine; yet there are millions upon millions of feet lying there 
rotting because the price paid for the timber is a mere bagatelle 
compared to the price obtained for the lumber. There was such 
an abundance at the time of the lumbering operations that the 
hetter part of the tree was left to rot. Anyone who will visit 
the South and go through the forests of that section can see 
the prodigal, criminal waste occasioned by the mill people. Yet 
we are invited here to encourage that kind of activity and to 
say to the American people that because, forsooth, a few inter- 
ested individuals are going to plane some’ lumber, a tariff should 
be imposed. 

How many Members of the Senate have gone into a simple 
planing mill? I will grant that the initial cost of the pianing 
machinery is rather high; it is comparatively costly; but as an 
overhead charge it is a very small item. To tongue and grvove 
or bead the lumber requires only three or four unskilled laborers. 
Not only does it not take skilled labor to do it, but all that 
it is necessary to do is to set a gage for the thickness of 
the board and for the width desired and put it on the machine, 
and the machine does the rest. All that is necessary is to have 
one man at one end to slip the plank in and another at the 
other end to pull it out. There is practically no additional 
cost save the hiring of four or five unskilled laborers and the 
fuel necessary to operate the engine. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish to eall the Serator’s 
attention to the fact that the annual cut of birch and beech 
in Wisconsin averages in excess of 400,000,000 feet, and that 
at this rate of consumption the birch and maple forests of that 
State, which are the largest in the Union, will be exhausted in 
less than 10 years. 

Mr. SMITH. That reenforces the very point I am making. 
The yellow pine of Georgia and North Carolina and South 
Carolina, which is now practically gone, strange to say, Mr. 
Vresident, owing to its peculiar nature, never reproduces itself, 
even from the seed that fall from the pine cones, in as fine a 
quality as the original tree. The wood produced by the sue- 
cessors to the original tree, for some inscrutable reason, does 
not have the same fine, rich texture that the original tree had. 
Some are of the opinion that the age of the yellow pine in the 
South is almost incalculable. When a pine of the character I 
have described dies the sap is ordinarily from an inch to an inch 
and a quarter thick. The outside of the tree may fall off, but, as 
Senators from the South will bear me out, the heart of the 
tree will stand there for a hundred years. Those trees, Low- 
ever, have practically all gone; and now the Senator from 
Massachusetts informs me that, according to an article from 
which he quoted, the hardwood forests of Wisconsin are rapidly 
disappearing. I will ask him from what document he quoted a 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The statement was contained 
in one of the briefs submitted to the Finance Committee, but 
the particular statement made was a quotation from the Wis- 
consin Forestry Association. I wish to add that Wisconsin is 
the chief producer of birch in this country. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, every Senator knows that it 
takes from 25 to 30 years to develop a tree of sufficient size 
to make lumber, especially hardwood trees, and the pine re- 
quires from 45 to 50 years to develop. What kind of legislators 
are we to encourage the forest depletion of this country when 
other countries are offering to sell lumber here cheaper than 
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we can make it ourselves and when, by allowing our forests 
to stand, they do not deteriorate, and preserve the watersheds 
and the farming land, produce a splendid effect on our climate, 
and still remain a wonderful resource of which we can avail 
ourselves in 48 hours. If the remainder of the world was shut 
out and there was not a single sawmill in existence an ordinary 
portable engine and a saw on its carriage could be set up in 
48 hours and proceed to manufacture lumber with practically 
no overhead charges. 

Mr. President, this is undoubtedly the most brazen example 
of greed on the part of those who are manufacturing this 
particular lumber that perhaps has been exhibited, and there is 
no reason or excuse whatever for it. They say, “ Just give me 
a big profit on my lumber and let the forests be depleted. Let 
the erosion of the soil ruin the farms, let the present disasters 
that are incident to deforestation come, but give me my profit.” 
When we ask if they have any reason for their demand, we 
find the only reason is that they want an extra price for 
lumber. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, the demand for 
this tariff on hardwood was very meager before the Finance 
Committee. Such demands as came originated in Vermont 
and Wisconsin, and yet those demands were counterbalanced by 
the testimony presented against a tariff on hardwood used for 
flooring purposes. The only argument submitted that was at 
all effective was the allegation that Canada imposed a duty 
upon American hardwood. Yet the evidence shows that the im- 
portations from Canada are meager and nominal. I submit, 
Mr. President, that in the making of tariff schedules the rates 
of duty imposed by some foreign country do not form a proper 
basis for our consideration. I trust that the amendment will 
be disagreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand the parliamentary situation, it is this: I have obtained 
unanimous consent to have this paragraph treated in its en- 
tirety, and to offer such amendments as may be necessary from 
the floor. The Senate committee proposes to strike out the 
House provision and insert a sentence which will provide a 
duty of 15 per cent on maple, birch, and beech flooring. If the 
Senate committee amendment shall be rejected, I shall move to 


strike out the House provision in the paragraph. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not quite understand why 
the Senator from Massachusetts wants to reject the committee 


amendment. That at least improves it very materially; and 
then we can strike it out afterwards. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator suggest 
how we can proceed? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think we ought to reject the committee 
amendment, and then, when that is done, move to strike out 
the whole paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
accept the committee amendment? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; agree to the committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And then move to strike out 
the whole paragraph? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. That will put part of this lumber on 
the free list, and there is still some more that will be left on the 
dutiable list. 

I am going to ask the Chair, if a motion were made to strike 
out the entire paragraph now under-the unanimous-consent 
agreement, which, of course, would include the 15 per cent ad 
valorem—something that is not in controversy, but was part 
of the whole paragraph, and we voted on that first—if I made a 
motion to strike out the paragraph, would we vote on that 
before we vote on the committee amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Only by unanimous consent. The 
Chair would hold that unanimous-consent would be necessary. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Chair is right about it. I am 
going to ask unanimous consent that we vote first on a motion 
which I will make, if that is agreed to, to strike out the whole 
paragraph; and that will settle it all in one action, without 
having two or three votes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HALE. I should like to have a vote on the committee 
amendment first. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine objects. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Is it not a fact that the Senate 
has already agreed to the committee amendment striking out 
lines 4, 5, and 6? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has not, 


Does the Senator mean to 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Then I ask unanimous consent 
that the vote nmray come upon the question of agreeing to the 
Senate committee amendment wherein the Senate committee 
recommends that lines 4, 5, and 6 be stricken from the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that that is practi- 
cally asking for a division of the question. I asked for that 
once, and the Chair held that it could not be done; and under 
the rule I think the Chair is right. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; I made that request. 

Mr. NORRIS. So that when we vote on the committee amend- 
ment we shall have to take the part that is stricken out and 
also the part that is intended to be inserted; but it seems to 
me that those of us who favor putting all this material on the 
free list ought to vote for the committee amendment, because 
that accomplishes three-fourths of what we are trying to do, 
and then move to strike it out afterwards. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with the suggestion 
of the Senator from Nebraska. Therefore I shall make no 
objection to accepting the committee amendment, and shall 
nrove to strike out the whole paragraph. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I observe that the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Couzens] is not in the Chamber. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

Mr. NORRIS. There will be no opposition. 
to it. 

Mr. HALD. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is filibustering now. There is no 
other explanation of that. We propose to vote for the amend- 
ment that the Senator from Michigan wants, and the Senator 
from Maine suggests the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. NORRIS. We are finding out where the delay comes 
from now. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher 
Barkley Frazier 
Bingham George 
Black Gillett 
Blease Glenn 
Borah Goff 
Bratton Greene 
Brock Hale 
Brookhart Harris 
Broussard Hastings 
Capper Hatfield 
Connally Hawes 
Copeland Hayden 
Couzens Hebert 
Cutting Heflin 
Dale Howell 
Deneen Johnson 
Dill Jones 
Edge Kean 
Fess Kendrick Simmons 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, we have had 
considerable trouble about the parliamentary situation because 
of inability to get unanimous consent to divide the vote. Those 
of us who are in favor of putting all hardwood lumber, includ- 
ing flooring, upon the free list believe that the best procedure 
is to accept the committee amendment; and then I shall move 
to strike out the entire paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
all of paragraph 402 as amended. 

Mr. HALE. On that I ask for a division. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. McKELLAR called for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HALE (when Mr. Govutp’s name was called). My col- 
league the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. Gourp] has been 
‘alled home on account of illness in his family. If he were 
present, on this question he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SCHALL (when Mr. SHIPSTEAD’s name was called). 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suresteap] is ill. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Guass]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
GovuLp] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 


We will agree 


Keyes Smith 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Moses 
Norbeck 


Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 


I now move to strike out 


The 
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The Senator from Indiana {Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosprnson] ; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Metcatr] with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] ; 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GoxipssorovGH] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocy] with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr, DAte] with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Wats]; and 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OvERMAN]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], the Senator from Montana 
{Mr. WatsH], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. PirTMAN], and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harri- 
SON] are necessarily detained from the Senate on official 
business. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to announce that 
[| Mr, OvERMAN] is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 388, nays 35, as follows: 
YRAS—38 

McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Steck 
NAYS—35 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
McNary 
Moses 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Reed 
NOT VOTING—22 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 


Warsa of Massachusetts was 


ny colleague 


Allen 
Barkley 
Black 
Borah 
Bratton 
Broek 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Connally 
Copeland 


Cutting 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Ilarris 
Ilawes 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Howell 

La Follette 


Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
‘Tydings 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Wheeler 


Glenn 
Goff 
Greene 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hattield 
Hebert 
Johnsen 
Jones 


Bingham 
Blease 
Broussard 
Couzens 
Deneen 
Dill 

Edge 

Fess 


Gillett 


Shortridge 
Smoot 

Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Waterman 


Ashurst 
Blaine 
Caraway 
Dale 


Shipstead 
Walsh, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson 


Gould 
Harrison 
King 
McCulloch 
Glass Metcalf 
Goldsborough Overman 

So the amendment of Mr. 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 118, line 18, after the 
words “white oak,” to strike out “Japanese maple, and all 
eabinet woods (except teak): In the log, 10 per cent ad va- 
lorem; boards, planks, deals, flooring, and other lumber and 
timber” and insert “and Japanese maple: In the form of 
sawed boards, planks, deals, and all other forms not further 
manufactured than sawed, and flooring,” so as to read: 


Par. 403. Cedar commercially known as Spanish cedar, lignum-vite, 
lancewood, ebony, box, granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, satinwoeod, 
Japanese white oak, and Japanese maple: In the form of sawed boards, 
planks, deals, and all other forms not further manufactured than sawed, 
and flooring, 15 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the situation 
with respect to the duty upon the particular variety of logs and 
lumber named in this paragraph is exactly the same as in the 
paragraph upon which we have just voted. The House placed 
a duty upon logs, and the Senate committee removed the duty 
and put these woods upon the free list, but placed a duty upon 
“boards, planks, deals, and other forms not further manu- 
factured than sawed, and flooring,” at 15 per cent ad valorem. 

There is, however, this difference, that in the previous para- 
grapb there was no duty upon maple, birch, and beech flooring. 
The action of the Senate just taken was to keep flooring of 
maple, birch, and beech wood upon the free list. As to these 
woods now under consideration there is already a duty upon 
flooring and sawed logs. Therefore I make no objection to the 
Finance Committee amendment. My personal judgment is that 
the flooring included in this paragraph should be on the free 
list, as there is no production of these logs or woods in this 
country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, in the next para- 
graph, paragraph 404, there is proposed a duty of 20 per cent 
on veneers and 40 per cent on plywood. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that there is 
no committee amendment in that paragraph. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I understand that the existing 
law carries this item under the provisions made in the previous 
paragraph. The amendment just adopted takes from this para- 
graph the veneers and plywoods. I hereby serve notice that 
when I can I will offer an amendment to place the duty on ply- 
wood back at 20 per cent. If the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee will consent, it might be attended to at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there may be some other Sena- 
tors interested in this particular paragraph, and I would not 
like to consent at this time. I make that statement because I 
am quite sure there are other Senators interested, from what 
I have already been told. So I would like to have that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 120, line 2, after the word 
“wholly,” to insert “or partly finished, and parts thereof, 


wholly,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par, 408. Reeds wrought or manufactured from rattan or reeds, 
whether round, flat, split, oval, or in whatever form, cane wrought or 
manufactured from rattan, cane webbing, and split or partially manu- 
factured rattan, not specially provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Furniture wholly or partly finished, and parts thereof, wholly or in 
chief value of rattan, reed, bamboo, osier or willow, malacca, grass, 
seagrass, or fiber of any kind, 60 per cent ad valorem; split bamboo, 
1% cents per pound; osier or willow, including chip of and split willow, 
prepared for basket makers’ use, 35 per cent ad valorem; all articles 
not specially provided for, wholly or partly manufactured of rattan, 
bamboo, osier or willow, 45 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I would like to have the 
cominittee amendment disagreed to in that paragraph, because 
I think there has been a misunderstanding as to the question 
of partly finished furniture of the type covered. The House 
language seems to cover the ground. I propose to amend the 
Senate committee amendment so that the provision would read, 
“furniture wholly or in chief value of rattan.” 

Instead of asking that the committee amendment be disagreed 
to, I offer that as a substitute, because I see there is a difference 
in one word. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did I understand the Senator to say that he 
desires to have the Senate reject the words “or partly finished, 


} and parts thereof”? 


Mr. COUZENS. Yes; and to use the language “furniture 
wholly or in chief value of rattan.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will not the 
Senator state again the effect of his substitute? 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senate committee added the language 
on line 2 “or partly finished, and parts thereof, wholly.” I 
propose to substitute the language “ furniture wholly or in chief 
value of rattan.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, the Senator 
proposes to strike out the language “or partly finished, and 
parts thereof”? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Chair state that disagree- 
ing to the committee amendment would leave the language in 
the bill which the Senator desires, because it appears in line 3. 

Mr. COUZENS. I thought there was one word different; but 
that is satisfactory to me. That was the suggestion I first made. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
would be the effect upon the partly finished furniture? 

Mr. COUZENS. The memorandum I have states that prac- 
tically all this furniture comes in in its unfinished condition, 
and that if this phrase is left in the bill, the result may be a 
confusion as to the classification. 

Mr. SACKETT. Does not some of this furniture come in 
knocked down, so that it must be put together afterwards? 

Mr. COUZENS. After it is finished? 

Mr. SACKETT. No; after it gets to this country. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think so. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; none of the rattan ever comes in that way. 

Mr. SACKETT. There is no such thing as partly finished 


‘furniture of rattan? 


Mr. COUZENS. That is what I understand. I am not an 
expert, but the manufacturers say there is none of it coming in. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only thing it applies to is the bent-wood 
chairs, which come in that way. 

Mr. COUZENS. But they are not partly finished. 

Mr. SMOOT. They come in that way, and that is the only 
thing that does come in that way. Those words coyer bhent-wood 
chairs, and bent-wood chairs only. 

Mr. SACKETT. That is why they were put in? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is why they were put in. 
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Mr. SACKETT. 
come in free of duty, would they not? 
mistake made. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are covered in paragraph 44, 

Mr. COUZENS. Line 22, on page 120. 

Mr. SMOOT. It reads: 


Bent-wood furniture, wholly or partly finished, and parts thereof, 
40 per cent ad valorem. 


I do not want to have a 


It is reduced from 55 to 40 per cent. 

Mr. COUZENS. So it seems unnecessary to have that lan- 
guage in the other paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COUZENS. I hope the amendment will be disagreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. . The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 120, line 18, after the 
word “clothespins,” to strike out “15 cents” and insert “ 20 
cents,” so as to read: 

Spring clothespins, 20 cents per gross. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, paragraph 410 
contains a provision placed therein by the House of Representa- 
tives. I serve notice that when I can I will offer an amendment 
to place the paragraph back in harmony with existing law. 
It transfers articles from the free list to the dutiable list and 
then raises the rate of levy. 

I submit a substitute for paragraph 411, the same being pura- 
graph 410 of the existing law, with this amendment, that the 
present law carries a rate of duty of 3314 per cent on furni- 
ture. I propose to substitute the provision of existing law, with 
the rate reduced to 25 per cent, as a substitute for the paragraph 
contained in the pending bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator wants that printed 
and to lie on the table? It is out of order at this time. It 
would be in order at this time only by unanimous consent. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I now offer this amendment as 
a substitute for the amendment before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Oklahoma offers 
the following substitute for paragraph 411: 


Par. 410. Spring clothespins, 15 cents per gross; house or cabinet 
furniture wholly or in chief value of wood, wholly or partly finished, 
wood flour, and manufactures of wood or bark, or of which wood or 
bark is the component material of chief value, not specially provided 
for, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. That is not in order at this time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his inquiry. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is not the question before 
the Senate now the committee amendment to strike out “15 
cents ” and to insert “20 cents”? \ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the amendment now pend- 
ing. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It relates alone to the item 
of spring clothespins. I believe the Senator from Oklahoma has 
an amendment to it which he would like to offer. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I have no objection to taking 
up these amendments as we are now doing, but I thought we 
could make progress by offering a substitute for the entire sec- 
tion. That was the only purpose I had in offering the sub- 
stitute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That can only be done by unani- 
mous consent at this time. Is there objection? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I object. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I offer an amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, on page 120, line 18, to strike 
out “20 cents” and insert “10 cents” in lieu thereof, which 
_ would reduce the tariff on spring clothespins from 20 cents per 
gross to 10 cents per gross. E 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THOMAS] to the committee amendment. [Putting the question.] 
The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and bays were ordered and taken, 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. WarREN]. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRST] anid vote yea. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
is detained from the Senate by illuess. 
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The Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRSsT], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH], and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PirrmMan] are de- 
tained on official business. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON]: 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. McCuLtocu] with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman]; 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GorpsgoroucH] with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Date] with the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Watsn]. 

The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 37, as follows: 


YEAS—39 


Barkley Cutting Jones Smith 
Black Fletcher La Follette Steck 
Blease Frazier McKellar Stephens 
Borah George McMaster Swanson 
Bratton Glass Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Brock Harris Norris Tydings 
Brookhart Hawes Nye Wagner 
Capper Hayden Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Heflin Sheppard Wheeler 
Copeland Howell Simmons 
NAYS—37 

Allen Greene Moses Steiwer 
Bingham Hale Oddie Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Hastings Patterson Townsend 
Couzens Hatfield Phipps Trammell 
Deneen Hebert Ransdell Vandenberg 
Edge Kean Reed Walcott 
Fess Kendrick Sackett Waterman 
Gillett Keyes Schall 
Glenn McNary Shortridge 
Goff Metcalf Smoot 

NOT VOTING—19 
Ashurst Goldsborough McCulloch Shipstead 
Blaine Gould Pine Waish, Mont. 
Caraway Harrison Pittman Warren 
Dale Johnson Robinson, Ark. Watson 
Dill King Robinson, Ind. 


So the amendment of Mr. THomas of Oklahoma to the amend- 
ment of the committee was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 120, lines 19 and 20, 
where the committee proposed to strike out “ molders’ patterns ” 
and insert in lieu thereof “and parts thereof,” so as to read: 


Furniture, wholly or partly finished, and parts thereof, and folding 
rules, all the foregoing, wholly or in chief value of wood, and not 
specially provided for, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I understand 
the committee have recommended the removal of molders’ pat- 
terns, which heretofore bore a rate of 33 per cent, and trans- 
ferred them to a paragraph in the metal schedule with a duty 
of 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The item will be found in paragraph 327. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What was done with that 
paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
pending committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 120, line 23, after the word 
“ finished,” to insert the words “and parts thereof,” so as to 
read: 

Bent-wood furniture, wholly or partly finished, and parts thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 120, lines 23 and 24, where 
the committee proposes to strike out “55 per cent” and insert 
in lieu therof “40 per cent,” so as to read: 


Bent-wood furniture, wholly or partly finished, and parts thereof, 40 
per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this is one of 
the articles of furniture concerning which the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Sacxerr] made inquiry a short time ago, which is 
shipped in a condition that is described as ‘ knocked down.” I 
was impressed with the case for increased protection which the 
bent-wood chair people made out. The 1922 rate was 33% per 


I have no objection to the 


1929 


cent. The House recommended a rate of 55 per cent. The Sen- 
ate Finance Committee reduced it to 40 per cent. I think there 
was clearly a case made out as to justify some increased protec- 
tion. There has been a very greatly increased importation of 
bent-wood chairs from certain parts of Europe. They are 
shipped in here in parts and put together and apparently are 
injuring rather extensively the domestic bent-wood industry. 
It is a struggle between the domestic industries that import the 
parts of these chairs and assemble them, and, on the other side, 
the domestic manufacturers of all the parts of these chairs. 
My sympathies are with the latter, and therefore I favor this 
increase. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. I want to ask the Senator particularly 
whether the concerns affected by the increase in tariff are in 
any financial difficulties? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No. I think the manufac- 
ture of bent-wood chairs is usually a part of the manufacturing 
business of large furniture manufacturers who make a great 
variety of furniture. It is a fact that a great deal of evidence 
was presented to us to the effect that these chairs come in 
parts from Czechoslovakia, Germany, and other countries, and 
are being assembled here and that this particular part of the 
domestic furniture industry is seriously affected thereby. In 
fact, witnesses before the subcommittee picked out bent-wood 
chairs in the Capitol and displayed a number of them that 
were imported into this country because they were cheaper than 
the domestic chair of like character. I do not think the in- 
crease in rate is excessive. It is certainly much less than that 
recommended by the House. I think this is an amendment 
which the Senate could properly approve. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the reduction granted by the 
Finance Committee was in the nature of a compensatory re 
duction because of other woods going on the free list. We re- 
duced the rate from 55 per cent to 40 per cent. 

Mr. WAGNER. I understood the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. THomas] would offer an amendment restoring the duty 
on bent-wood chairs to the rate carried in the law of 1922, which 
is 3314 per cent. If he does not intend to do so, I desire to 
offer the amendment. On page 120, in line 24, I move to strike 
out “40” and insert “3344.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York offers 
an amendment, which the clerk will report. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 120, line 24, in the com- 
mittee amendment, the Senator from New York proposes to 
strike out “40” and insert “3344,” so as to read: 


Bent-wood furniture, wholly or partly finished, and parts thereof, 33%4 
per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I hope the 
Senator from New York will not press his amendment, because 
the difference is comparatively slight between the present law 
and the recommendation of the Finance Committee, being only 
6 or 7 per cent. I fully agree and concur with the Senator in 
objecting to the House rate, but the Senate committee rate is 
not very much greater than the rate carried in the law of 1922. 

Mr. WAGNER. What prompted me to make the suggestion 
was that I read the evidence presented to the committee, and 
I also read the brief presented for the manufacturers, and I 
saw absolutely no justification for any increase at all. The 
concerns Which are producing bent-wood chairs in this country 
are doing an exceedingly profitable business. I should say 
their profits are abnormally high. The bent-wood chair busi- 
ness is a business which represents 3 per cent or less of the 
total chair business of the industry. The entire importations 
of bent-wood chairs represents only one-half of 1 per cent of 
the total production of chairs in this country. There is no 
justification for an increase in duty. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. Where did the Senator get that informa- 
tion? 

Mr. WAGNER. I got it from the briefs submitted to the 
Tariff Commission, and also from the uncontradicted evidence 
submitted to the subcommittee which considered this schedule. 
I am speaking now of all chairs produced in this country, 

Mr. COUZENS. I think that is hardly fair when we are only 
discussing bent-wood chairs. 

Mr. WAGNER. In the case of bent-wood chairs alone the 
importations represent 5 per cent of the entire domestic pro- 
duction. 
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My information—and I am now reading from the brief—is 
that importations amount to 5 per cent of the total of bent- 
wood chairs produced in the United States, and the brief quotes 
page 378 of the testimony taken before the United States Tariff 
Commission. No attempt was made to contradict or to refute 
this testimony. 

I might add here, Mr. President, that in 1923 the Tariff Com- 
mission began an investigation of the question as to whether or 
not there ought to be an increase in the duty upon the im- 
ported bent-wood chairs. That was six years ago. They have 
been taking testimony over a period of six years, and as yet 
have not been able to reach a determination as to whether or 
not there ought to be an increase in duty. 

The evidence as presented to me, I might say to the senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], is that there is no com- 
petition between imported bent-wood chairs and those which are 
produced in this country. The imported and the domestic are 
entirely different kinds of chairs. One is produced by cheaply 
paid labor, whereas the American chair is manufactured by 
machinery and enjoys the well-known economies of mass pro- 
duction. The imported chair brings a higher price in the market 
than the comparable domestic chair, so that there is no price 
competition. They are in entirely different price classifications. 
That evidence was presented to the commission and to the com- 
mittee and bas not been contradicted at either of the hearings. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The fact of the matter is—and it was undis- 
puted by any member of the Tariff Commission—that there are 
all classes of these chairs imported, the cheapest kind, the 
medium grade, and the higher quality. They are, of course, all 
classified as bent-wood chairs, so the statement which the Sena- 
tor made that the imports are all of the higher type or class 
of chairs can not be borne out by the facts. 

Mr. WAGNER. If I may interrupt the Senator, I desire to 
say that I did not mean to suggest that the imports consisted 
altogether of the expensive chairs. I did say—and I think the 
Senator from Utah will agree with me in the statement—that 
70 per cent of the chairs imported are of the higher type of 
bent-wood chairs; and since the entire importation represents 
but 5 per cent of the consumption of bent-wood chairs in this 
country, and 70 per cent of the 5 per cent consists of the high- 
priced chairs, upon which there is actually no price competition, 
it seems to me that to impose an increase of rates is entirely 
unjustified. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
further yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will carefully examine the state- 
ment as to 70 per cent of the 5 per cent of importations being 
the high-grade chairs, he will find that it means 70 per cert in 
value and not 70 per cent in number. Of course, the higher- 
priced chairs bring the average of all exceedingly high, as the 
Senator must understand; but, as to the number of pieces im- 
ported, I think, the importations of the cheaper grade run up 
to 40 per cent; I mean as to nunrber. As to the importations 
reported according to value, the Senator, I presume, is cerrect 
in his statement; but as to the number of chairs, it is not so, 
because I think that in number 40 per cent of the importations 
is made up of the cheaper grade of chairs. 

Mr. WAGNER. The Senator agrees with me that, coasider- 
ing value alone, 70 per cent of the importations is made up of 
high-grade chairs, as to which there is actually no competition. 

I assume that we were called here to consider tariff rates 
necessary to help industries which were in financial stress, in- 
dustries which, because of economic shifts, had met reverses 
or in which competitive conditions between imported and do- 
mestic articles were such as to require further protection; but 
here it is proposed that we raise the rates of duty on articles 
produced by an industry which it is conceded upon this floor 
is in an exceedingly prosperous condition and which is affected 
by competition so slight as to be infinitesimal. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. I understood the Senator from New Yorx to 
state that the importations of these chairs are about 5 per 
cent? 


Mr. WAGNER. Yes; they are 5 per cent. 
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Mr. DILL. And that the firms engaged in the business are 
making plenty of money? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. And still they are to be granted a 40 per cent 
tariff? 

Mr. WAGNER. I am stating that under the conditions cre- 
ated by the law of 1922 the importations amount to 5 per cent 
of the domestic production, and of that 5 per cent of importa- 
tions 70 per cent were not in a competitive class at all. 

Mr. DILL. I could not help being struck by the circum- 
stance, because yesterday we could not get any tariff at all on 
the product of an industry which competes with 30 per cent of 
importations, and despite the fact that all the firms which are 
engaged in it are losing money. Yet the Committee on Finance 
proposes in this case to grant a 40 per cent tariff. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is the 5 per cent of impor- 
tations of chairs to which the Senator refers 5 per cent cf all 
the chairs that are produced in this country or 5 per cent of 
the bent-wood chairs? 

Mr. WAGNER. It is 5 per cent of the total of bent-wood 
chairs. The importations are but one-half of 1' per cent of all 
of the chairs which are produced in this country, according to the 
testimony, which was not disputed, before the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to correct the statement 
I made a moment ago. The importations of bent-wood chairs 
amount to between 30 and 35 per cent of the domestic production. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, that is what I 
had supposed. The Senator from New York is evidently mis- 
informed or the figures of the Senator from Utah are inaccu- 
rate. There is a great difference between 5 per cent and 35 per 
cent. My impression was that the importations were very sub- 
stantial, as the Senator from Utah has indicated. The fact that 
the manufacturers went to the Tariff Commission in an effort 
to secure an increase in the rate of duty implies that they had 
a good case, or they would not have attempted to ask for a rate 
of duty of 3314 per cent. That indicates they are meeting with 
some competition from imports. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me call attention to a state- 
ment made by the Tariff Commission itself as to this item: 


The average invoice price of imported chairs— 





That is, bent-wood chairs— 


knocked down, plus a prorated share of the importers’ administrative 
expense, was $1.30. For the set-up completed chairs the domestic cost 
was $2.52 each, and the cost of the imported chairs, consisting of the 
invoice price plus the costs of setting up incurred by the importers in 
the United States, was $2.05. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator state what 
is the exact difference as determined by the Tariff Commission 
between the cost of the domestic bent-wood chairs and the cost 
of the imported bent-wood chairs? 

Mr. SMOOT. The average cost shown here for domestic 
chairs knocked down was $2.168. The average price of the im- 
ported chairs knocked down was $1.30—$1.30 against $2.16. 

Mr. WAGNER. After all, the statement, I take it 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York 
yielded the floor and the Senator from Utah took the floor. The 
Chair would like to state again that Senators desiring to inter- 
rupt must first stand on their feet and address the Chair and 
be recognized before they may have a right to interrupt. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I accept the ruling of the 
Chair, but I did not know that I surrendered the floor. I merely 
wanted to be polite to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. President, it is true that the Tariff Commission found the 
foreign cost of production to be $1.30, but they stated that they 
did not take into consideration the question of transportation. 
Let me call the attention of the Senator to other items which the 
Tariff Commission did not take into consideration but which 
are necessary to be considered in order to reach the proper basis 
of comparison of costs of production. The items to which I 
shall now refer were not taken into consideration at all in the 
ascertainment of the figures mentioned by the Senator from Utah 
a moment ago. I shall state them to the Senator: 

Transportation from foreign factory to the United States, 
$0.156. 

Brokerage and marine insurance, $0.056. 

Allowage for breakage of parts, $0.034. 

Allowance for repairing warped and twisted parts, $0.173. 
Retouching and refinishing parts marred in transit, $0.118. 
Adjustments for side seat and rear bows, $0.098. 

Adjustment of administrative expense and interest, $0.074, 
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Making a total not of $1.30 but of $2.447, including duty at 


the present rate of 44 cents. 
tion of the domestic chair. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WAGNER. I am going to conclude in just a moment; I 
wish to cite some other statistics which have not yet been pre- 
sented, and then I shall yield the floor. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to the prosperity 
of the concerns engaged in this industry, which are crying for 
help and which seek additional protection. I will refer only to 
concerns which produce bent-wood chairs. 

The Great Northern Chair Co., of Chicago, Ill., increased its 
net worth in 12 years from $66,000 to $657,000, or an increase of 
1,000 per cent over its original investment, and in addition paid 
handsome bonuses, 

The Sheboygan Chair Co., of Sheboygan, Wis., shows a sur- 
plus of $775,000, with a capital of but $100,000. 

The High Point Bending Co., of High Point, N. C., shows a net 
profit of 22 per cent on its outstanding capital stock. 

There are the principal producers of the bent-wood chair, who 
are seeking a further increase in the rate of duty. Their profits 
are extraordinary even in comparison with that of some of the 
other prosperous industries of the United States. I am happy 
that they are prosperous but I think it would be stretching high 
protection to the breaking point further to increase the tariff 
rates under the circumstances I have described. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
amendment of the committee read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LegIsLATIve CLERK. In paragraph 411, on page 120, in 
line 23, after the word “ finished,” it is proposed to strike out 
“55 per cent” and insert “ 40 per cent,” so as to read: 


Bent-wood furniture, wholly or partly finished, and parts thereof, 40 
per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is only one more amend- 
ment in this schedule, I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
clerk will state the next committee amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 120, line 24, insert “ paint- 
brush handles, wholly or in chief value of wood, one-half of 1 
cent each and 3314 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator how 
that accords with the report of the Tariff Commission as to 
paint-brush handles? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the present law, with the exception of a 
specific duty of one-half of 1 cent each. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Tariff Commission recommended that 
it be increased to 3344 per cent; did it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I remember that it was before the Tariff 
Commission, and they raised it slightly. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the present law is 33% per cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is a case where there is only one 
manufacturer in the whole country, and it is not very material 
to the others. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think I ought to make the statement now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish the Senator would 
make a statement about this amendment. It is a very large 
decrease. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will give the history, so that the Senator 
will know what it is. E 

The rate under the present law, as stated, is 3314 per cent. 
That was fixed on the proclamation made by the President of 
the United States. ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if I may interrupt the Sen- 
ator, I did not understand what he meant. Does he mea, that 
that is the rate written in the statute, or the rate after the 
President had raised it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps I misspoke myself, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator made 
a misstatement. 


That is above the cost of produc- 


The 
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Mr, SIMMONS. I think he did. The present law is what? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should have said that the law of 1922 is 
8314 per cent; and on an investigation by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, with a recommendation to the President and a proclama- 
tion of the President, the rate was reduced to 1614 per cent, 
as I remember. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
that date? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will give the Senator the date in just a 
moment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Senator has not it at hand. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was effective November 13, 1926. 
the date when the change went into effect. 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment to the committee amendment: On page 120, 
tine 25, strike out the following language: “ One-half of 1 cent 
each and.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, that motion 
will restore the rate to the rate in the law of 1922, and will give 
an increase to the paint-brush industry of 100 per cent over the 
present law, made by the President, of 16 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oklahoma to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons] inquired of me what had 
been the imports of paint-brush handles since the presidential 
proclamation, I stated to him that there has been some in- 
erease—in fact, quite a little increase—which justified the res- 
toration, in my opinion and in the opinion of the Senator from 
Oklahoma, of the rate named in the law of 1922; but did not 
justify the excessive rate recommended by the Finance Com- 
mittee, which amounted to a very high ad valorem duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. These are the figures, Mr. President: 

In 1926, from November 13, the date of the proclamation, to 
December 31, there were imported paint-brush handles to the 
amount of only $1,948. In 1927 the importation increased to 
$17,534, and in 1928 it increased to $30,557, or nearly 3,000 per 
cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
these facts, 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, on page 120, 
line 22, the House raised the tariff on furniture from 33144 per 
cent to 40 per cent. I serve notice that at the proper time an 
amendment will be offered to the bill reducing the sum of 40 
per cent to a lower sum, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, after we have 
finished all the committee amendments to this schedule I wish 
to inquire of the Senator from Utah if he prefers to postpone 
offering amendments from the floor until other schedules are 
considered? That is his wish, I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what we have been doing, and perhaps 
we had better follow that course. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am interested in this propo- 
sition. May I hear what the Senator has to say? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say that is what we have been doing in the 
past; but as far as I am personally concerned, I would just 
as soon perfect the schedules now as we reach them, so that 
we will not have to return to them. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
better course. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to ask unanimous consent that in 
all of the schedules, beginning with Schedule 4, whenever a 
schedule is before the Senate the committee amendments shall 
be presented first, and agreed to or rejected; and as soon as 
that is done that individual amendments can be offered to that 
schedule. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator mean be- 
ginning with Schedule 4 or Schedule 5? 

Mr. SMOOT. Schedule 4. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
now? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the one we are on now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And that means that we can 
immediately offer amendments from the floor? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, if that had been the original 
practice, I should have entirely concurred in the wisdom of the 
action of the chairman of the committee. I object now to 
attempting to change the program in the middle of the consider- 


Can the Senator give us 


It is not important if the 
That is 


I wanted the Recorp to show 


In my judgment, that is the 


That is the one we are on 
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ation of the bill. We started out here under unanimous consent 
to consider first committee amendments, which is conformable 
to the usual practice in the consideration of bills. Inasmuch as 
we have adjusted ourselves to that practice, I shall object to 
any change. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I was under the impression 
that we entered into a unanimous-consent agreement that the 
first three schedules should be treated differently from the 
rest of the schedules, and that as to the first three schedules we 
would simply deal with committee amendments and not return 
for individual amendments until we finish the bill, but that, as 
to each of the other schedules, immediately upon acting upon 
the committee amendments we would take up individual amend- 
ments to the schedule and dispose of them. I thought that was 
the unanimous-consent agreement. I know that we assented 
to it on this side, and I supposed that it was confirmed by the 
action of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; no action was taken. The Senator made 
the statement at that time just as he has made it now, but no 
request was made; and that is the reason why I made the 
request at this time. There is objection to it, however, so, of 
course, we might just as well proceed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Oregon 
will give me his attention 

Mr. McNARY. I am very happy to do so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think we can save time, and I think we 
can legislate with much more satisfaction to ourselves if we will 
finish up a schedule before leaving it, because in the discussion 
of committee amendments we have necessarily dealt with a 
great many questions that apply to the part of the schedule 
that is not affected by the amendments. We have the whole 
subject involved in the schedule in our minds, and therefore we 
can more readily act upon it; but if we pass it by after we 
have finished the committee amendments and do not return to 
it for a week or two weeks or three weeks, we. have forgotten 
all about it, and we have to go over a good deal of the debate 
that has already taken place pertinent to the things that were 
left undone in dealing with the things with which we were con- 
fronted. I think it is in the interest of good legislation to deal 


with a schedule and finish it before we leave. 
Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do. 

Mr. COUZENS. From the beginning I have been in sympa- 
thy with the viewpoint expressed by the Senator from North 
Carolina; but there have been certain developments since then, 
so that there are at least 25 or 30 Senators on this side of the 
Chamber who will not agree to that procedure; so, of course, 
there is no use in talking about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that is the case, I will say no more about 
it. I did not know that there had been any such reversal of 
opinion, and I do not know why now. I should like to have 
the Senator enlighten me as to why that change of mind has 
come about. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection has been made. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. By whom? 

Mr. McNARY. I made the suggestion, and it was confirmed 
by the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My attention was distracted 
for a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, those are all of the committee 
amendments in Schedule 4. The next schedule is Schedule 5, 
“ Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Now, I think we ought to 
have a quorum. Some of the Senators interested in that sched- 
ule are absent; and I raise the point of order of no quorum. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Har- 
RISON] asked that a quorum be called so that he might be here 
when this schedule is taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum hav- 
ing been suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Capper 
Barkley Connally 
Bingham Copeland 
Black Couzens 
Blaine Cutting 
Blease Dale 
Borah Deneen 
Bratton Dill 
Brock Edge 
Brookhart Fess 
Broussard Fletcher 


Frazier 
George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goff 
Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 


Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Jobnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
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La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 


Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Ransdell 

Reed 
Robinson, Ind, 
Sackett 


Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Norris Schall Thomas, Idaho 
Nye Sheppard Thomas, Okla. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. HBighty-three Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a quorunr present. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the matter now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The sugar schedule. The 
secretary will state the first amendment. 

The first amendment in Schedule 5 was on page 121, line 12, 
paragraph 501, Sugars, to strike out “1.5625 cents” and to 
insert “1 5425 cents.” 

Mr. HARRISON obtained the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am going to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance if he will not consent that we take up the 
agricultural schedule at this time, and let the sugar and 
tobacco schedules await the termination of the consideration of 
that schedule, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as far as I am concerned, I am 
perfectly willing that that course shall be pursued. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, does it not require unanimous 
consent to pass over a schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it requires unanimous consent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know that it requires unanimous 
consent, but I hope there will be no objection to that suggestion. 
The Senator from Mississippi and the Senator from Texas, who 
have had special charge of all three of these schedules for the 
Democratic side, have asked that this be done in the interest of 
legislation. They feel and I feel, and all of us who have con- 
sidered it, feel that the determination of what we are going to 
do with reference to the agricultural schedule will greatly 
clarify the tariff situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that it 
does not require unanimous consent; it can be done by a 
majority vote of the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not think it required unanimous con- 
sent, and I was hoping that if it did there would be no objection, 
because it is the desire of the Senator from Mississippi, who 
has charge for the minority of these three schedules, that the 
agricultural schedule be taken up first. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I think that is a violation of 
the understanding we had at the beginning. There is clearly 
an attempt on the part of a large number of Senators to 
adjourn, and the Senator from Mississippi knows very well that 
he wants to get the agricultural schedule out of the way lefore 
we adjourn. We ought to proceed with schedules in order, and 
everybody should take his turn. One Senator may not have 
the same interest in a schedule that some other Senator may 
have. I think it would be playing favorites and unwarranted 
to proceed to skip schedules to suit some individual Senator's 
desire. We ought to proceed with the bill in an orderly way, 
the same as we have done with all the schedules heretofore 
taken up. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator 
from Michigan, may I say that it is immaterial to me whether 
we take up sugar, tobacco, or agriculture. There is a majcrity 
sentiment in the Senate, I think, that there should be at jeast 
a week between the adjournment of the present session of Con- 
gress and the reconvening of the regular session on the 2d of 
December. We were called here to help agriculture as much as 
possible, and I had hoped we could get through with agriculture 
at least before we took an adjournment between the two sessions. 

The Senator from Michigan knows, and everybody else knows, 
that when we get into the consideration of sugar there will be 
very prolonged discussion. I think I can envision what is going 
to happen when we get to the vote, but there are a great many 
Senators who would prefer that the sugar schedule go over 
until after the Vare matter shall be disposed of if we do adjourn 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Is it not a fact that sugar and tobacco 
are agricultural products, the same as the others mentioned in 
the agricultural schedule? 

Mr. HARRISON. Some of us think that if there is one agri- 
cultural product which has been favored more by the Govern- 
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ment for the last generation than any other it is sugar, and 
that there are other things in which agriculture is interested 
which have not had fair treatment. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. I have no objection to the change, with 
one exception. Some of us interested in the paragraphs having 
to do with cattle, sheep, beef, and mutton are not prepared to 
take them up now, and to make the change without any advance 
notice would place us at a disadvantage. If Schedule 7 should 
be taken up now, I should want it understood that we shall pass 
over the first two paragraphs in the schedule and that they may 
be taken up later. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I do not see any difference between 
the production of sugar and the production of other things that 
come under the agricultural schedule. I do not know why we 
should not take up sugar and these other subjects as they 
come along. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. 
Mississippi yield again? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The purpose of my question was not to 
urge the consideration of sugar, but it was simply to call atten- 
tion to the fact that there are three schedules dealing with 
agricultural products. If the Senator wishes to take up the 
agricultural schedule instead of the sugar schedule, I am per- 
fectly agreeable to that course. I was not trying to urge an 
objection to his wishes in the matter, but merely to point out 
the fact that sugar should be in the agricultural schedule. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Louisiana, as well as to the Senator from Washington, 
that personally it is immaterial to me which schedule we take 
up; but there are a lot of Senators here to whom I have talked 
who would prefer that the sugar schedule go over, if we are 
going to adjourn, until later on, so that we can finish first with 
the agricultural schedule, if possible. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator’s entire argument is based 
on the hypothesis that we probably will take a recess. Why 
does he not make the necessary motion to determine right now 
whether there is going to be a recess or not? 

Mr. HARRISON. I follow the Republican leadership on the 
other side so often that I was in hopes that that leadership 
would offer the resolution, 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am sure the Senator has that hope. 
I can not share it. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Mississippi to what Republican leadership he referred? 

Mr. HARRISON. I was looking at about 40 Senators on the 
other side. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Schedule 7, the agricultural schedule. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I would like to make an in- 
quiry. If that motion prevails, and we proceed to the con- 
sideration of Schedule 7, would it then be the purpose of the 
Senator to return to Schedule 6, the sugar schedule, after the 
completion of Schedule 7? 

Mr. HARRISON. I should think that ought to be done, 
unless the agricultural schedule takes up quite a bit of time. 
If we were going to adjourn, it was the thought of some 
Senators that the consideration of the sugar schedule might go 
over until after we had gotten back to the consideration of the 
tariff bill, following the disposition of the Vare case in the 
regular session. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, it seems to me that we might 
complete both the sugar schedule and the agricultural schedule 
prior to the date of adjourning, if a date of adjournment is to 
be agreed upon. In other words, it seems to me that both these 
schedules can well be disposed of between to-day and Thursday 
or Friday or Saturday of next week, 

Mr. HARRISON. It may be that they can, but I was very 
much in hopes we could get through with the agricultural 
schedule, and then Senators could determine whether they 
wanted to go on with the sugar schedule at that time or to take 
up some other schedule. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from Mississippi that he enlarge his motion so as to provide 
that it is the understanding that upon the completion of the 
agricultural schedule we shall return to the sugar schedule? 
I think that is the wish of many. 

Mr. HARRISON. I so modify my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will not the Senator state his 
motion as modified? 


Mr. President, will the Senator from 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, my motion is that we now 
proceed to, the consideration of Schedule 7, the agricultural 
schedule, and that immediately following the termination of 
the consideration of that schedule we return to the sugar sched- 
ule and proceed to the consideration of that schedule. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
whether it is understood that the first two paragraphs of the 
agricultural schedule, having to do with cattle and sheep, will 
be postponed until later? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to the fact that the Senator 
from New Mexico asks whether, in the event we should go to 
the consideration of the agricultural schedule, there would be 
any objection to passing over the paragraphs covering cattle 
and sheep, the first two paragraphs. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume that the motion is debatable, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will so rule. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I know how useless it is 
even to suggest the idea, but I feel very strongty that the Senate 
should adjourn now. If Senators have read the newspapers, 
they know that is the sentiment of the country. When we 
look at the Senate, we know it should be the sentiment of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BLEAsSE] yesterday 
told us the truth. He told about the physical condition of men 
here. It is absolute cruelty to go on with the bill when every- 
body knows it can not be completed before Christmas. There 
is no possibility of it being completed for many weeks to come. 
For one reason and another, largely political, we think that we 
must stay here and grind along with the bill. It is absolutely 
wrong. 

The men who have worked hardest on the bill, the men who 
are members of the committee, are the men who have first 
claim to some rest. I want to compliment all the members of 
the committee, particularly the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee [Mr. Smoor] and our own leader on the tariff question 
on this side of the Chamber [Mr. Stmmons]. Those Senators 
have worked hard week after week, month after month. Only 
this morning the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorer], a mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee, told me that since the 1st of 
last November he has been home only 55 days, less than two 
months. It is cruelty, it is indecent, to keep these men here 
on the floor of the Senate. 

On the 2d day of December we will begin a long, hard session, 
which will probably be one of the longest ‘sessions of the Senate 
for years. It is only right that men should have a little rest, 
in order that they may be refreshed for the arduous labors of 
that session. So far as I am concerned, I have not suffered. I 
was late getting back here. I had a trip to Europe. I have no 
personal complaint. I can stay here. I have as strong a phy- 
sique as any man in the Senate, no doubt, and can go on. I 
make no plea for myself, but I am making a plea for the men 
who have brought the bill to us, who have studied it and worked 
over it through the weeks and months. 

Why should we stay here because of a fear we may have of 
what agriculture may say? 
am one eastern Senator who has voted all the time for all farm 
bills. I am not disturbed about what the farmers may say 
about us or to us. If any farmer in America thinks the tariff 
bill is going to pass before Christmas or even before January 
or February, he is fooled once more. The poor farmer is fooled 
a good deal of the time by these matters that have a political 
aspect. 

Senators, why are we not sensible? Why do we not give con- 
sideration to our own welfare, because our physical and mental 
condition has to do with the welfare of the country? Tired men 


can not do the sort of work that will give to the country a | 


decent tariff bill. Here is a bill which came to us involving a 
general revision of the tariff, which everybody knows must take 
months and months to pass. I plead with you, Senators, realiz- 
ing that in all human probability I will be voted down; never- 
theless I plead with you to adjourn now. We are at the end of 
a schedule, we are at an appropriate time for adjournment. I 
can see no reason in the world why we should go on, but I can 
see many reasons why we should stop at this time. 

Mr. REED. Mtr. President, under the Constitution we can not 


adjourn for more than three days without the consent of the | 
I have talked to House leaders within the last day | 


House. 
about the question of whether they would give their consent to 
an adjournment now or next week. They have very clearly 
stated that they would not consent to any recess between now 
and the regular session unless those in charge of the bill state 
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clearly that it will be impossible to pass the bill and send it to 
conference before the 3d of December. 

They have stated if that was made clear by those in charge 
of the bill—and I think they meant particularly the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] and the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. BorAn]—if those Senators agree that it is not 
| possible to pass the bill and send it to conference before the 
3d of December, then the House will agree to any adjourn- 
ment resolution we may adopt. I think it is only fair to them 
and fair to us that I say that now. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. There is a way by which the Senate can run its 
business without the dictation of the House. It is true that 
we can not adjourn for more than three days, but we can ad- 
journ every three days. I do not see why the House should 
dictate to the Senate at this early time as to just how to con- 
duct its business and how to hold its sessions. 

Mr. REED. Simply because the Constitution gives them the 
right to dictate in that way and gives us the same right to 
dictate to them in the same way. 

Mr. BORAH. It does not give them any more right than it 
gives the Senate to dictate to the House, and it is not accord- 
ing to the proprieties of the situation that either should under- 
take to dictate to the other. So far as I am individually con- 
cerned, I do not propose that the House shall dictate to the 
Senate. 

Mr. REED. As I understand the gentleman with whom I 
talked, the House does not intend fo dictate in an offensive 
sense. They have simply stated the rules which will control 
their action. They have a perfect right to agree or disagree to 
our resolution, They stated to me the rules which will control 
their decision. Of course, we can take 3-day adjournments 
just as they have been doing. I had hoped the Senator from 
Idaho would state whether he believes it is a practical thing 
to pass the bill and send it to conference before the 3d of 
December. 

Mr. BORAH. Under ordinary circumstances I would be very 
willing to give my opinion, but as it is I would suggest that we 
go ahead with some schedule until such time as we in the Sen- 
ate determine whether or not we shall adjourn. We certainly 
do not desire to adjourn to-day. I understand there is a desire 
to adjourn a week from Saturday. The Senate can determine 
at that time, without any influence from the outside I presume, 
as to whether or not it desires to do so. If it shall determine 
to adjourn every three days it can do that, but at the present 
time the thing to do is to proceed with some schedule in the 
bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Idaho how we are going to know when we are going to ad- 
journ? The Senator says we should keep on until we know 
when we are going to adjourn. Can we not determine now 
whether we want to adjourn or not? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from New York is the only Sen- 
ator who has suggested that we adjourn at this time. He has 
said he is not suggesting that upon his ewn necessities or upon 
his own wishes, but out of deference to other Senators. In 
view of the fact that other Senators have not suggested that 
we adjourn prior to a week from Saturday, I suggest that we 
go ahead, in view of the fact particularly that the Senator is 
simply moved out of deference to other Senators. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would like to say to the Senator from 
Idaho that with the exception of himself and one other Senator 
to whom I have spoken, every Senator with whom I have talked 
has expressed a desire to adjourn at once. I venture to say 
that if every Senator were left absolutely free from any influ- 
ence of possible political effect as the resuit of his vote, there 
would be an overwhelming vote in favor of immediate adjourn- 
ment, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator from New 
York might state that I was one of the two, because I am not 
in favor of adjourning. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
New York is entirely mistaken in assuming that a majority of 
Senators on this side of the Chamber desire to adjourn at this 
time. So far as I am concerned I should very strongly oppose 
a proposition to adjourn at this time. I am favorable to an 
adjournment anywhere between the 21st and the 23d of this 
month for reasons that I do not think it necessary to explain. 
They have been already discussed and are generally under- 

stood. 
| Referring to the observations of the Senator from Pennsyl- 








| vania [Mr. Reep], I desire to say I have talked with Members 
| of the House, not with those who absolutely control legislation 
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over there but with Members who are in close touch with the 
situation in that body, and I must say I have not discovered in 
their attitude any disposition to dictate to the Senate. On the 
contrary, I understood their attitude disclosed a disposition to 
adjust their actions with respect to adjournment to our de- 
sires in the matter. If we desire to adjourn, I understood from 
these Members that the House would be disposed to concur in 
whatever we wished as to adjournment. 

Of course, Mr. President, the House really has not been in 
session for nearly two months. It has been nominally meet- 
ing and adjourning every three days. As the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Borau] said, we could do the same thing if we 
were driven to the necessity of doing it. But I do not think 
we will be driven to that necessity. I think if the Senate makes 
it clear that it desires to adjourn, the House will concur. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] said that the 
House would not be willing to concur in the action of the 
Senate unless we would give them assurances that the tariff bill 
can not be passed during this session. Mr. President, does any 
Member of the House or does any Member of the Senate need 
any assurance about that? Is there anyone in this body who 
feels that it is possible for us to act finally upon the bill before 
the regular session of Congress? I do not think so. I say to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania that, in my judgment, it is a 
legislative impossibility under present conditions in this Cham- 
ber to dispose of the bill in advance of the regular session, and 
I think we all realize it. 

I think the House ought not to want any assurance of that 
sort, but if they do, so far as I am concerned, and as far as I 
have authority to speak for this side of the Chamber on this 
subject, I have no hesitation in giving them the assurance that 
they need not expect the Senate to vote on the passage of the 
bill before the regular session, 

Mr. President, it is the purpose and desire to those of us on 
this side of the Chamber to do the things which the special 
session of the Congress was called to do, namely, to do what- 
ever it can through the tariff to bring about economic parity 
between agriculture and the other industries and to extend 
relief where it is made to clearly appear that an industry is 
in distress by reason of undue foreign competition. It was not 
intended that Congress should at this special session undertake 
a general revision of the tariff rates. 

The House, however, saw fit to respond to the demands of the 
already highly protected industries and to greatly increase the 
rates of the present law. If these industrial rates are adopted 
it will make it all the more difficult, indeed impossible, to ap- 
proximate agricultural parity by any kind of tariff action. 
Recognizing that situation we on this side of the Chamber are 
disposed, save in exceptional cases manifestly requiring adjust- 
ment of a rate downward or upward not to disturb duties of the 
present law upon industrial products other than agricultural. 

Something more than a week ago I suggested that the legis- 
lation might be hastened, after we had finished consideration of 
the agricultural schedule, if we would make the rates of the 
present law the basis of our amendments, a basis not to be abso- 
lutely adhered to, but to be deviated from in the main only 
where conditions showed readjustment should be promptly 
made to meet urgent requirements. With that basis of action, 
we shall be able, I hope, when we return to the various sched- 
ules for individual amendments, to speed action more rapidly 
than heretofore. 

In this way, Mr. President, we can speedily accomplish the 
purpose for which the President called us together; we shall 
have done with reference to agriculture, as we may through 
the tariff, what the platforms of the two great major parties 
promised without, through a hasty and ill-considered general 
revision of the tariff, incurring the risk of disturbing present 
critical industrial conditions. This plan involves the retention 
of many rates in the present law, the Fordney-McCumber law, 
not because we approve them but because it is not expedient 
under the circumstances to attempt a general revision. 

Mr. President, even following that course, it will be abso- 
lutely impossible to get through with this bill during this 
session. I was under the impression that Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber, representing the majority party, 
would exercise their usual privilege of moving in the matter of 
recess and adjournment of the sessions of the Senate. I had 
expected that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] would take 
the initiative in moving an adjournment. I think, in justice 
to ourselves as well as to the country, we should take a short 
rest before the regular session begins December 2. However, 
I understand that the members of the regular faction of the 
Republican side of the Chamber do not desire that the motion 
shall be made by one of their number, but that the motion shall 
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come from this side of the Chamber. I suppose they think they 
can make some politics out of a motion to adjourn coming from 
this side of the Chamber. 

Mr. President, it does seem to me very strange that anyone 
should seek to inject politics into a motion to adjourn for a little 
over a week, bridging the time between the regular session and 
the special session, especially in view of the fact that we have 
been in practically continuous session here—certainly that is true 
of the Finance Committee, which constitutes nearly one-fourth 
of this body—since last December, and, if we have no time at all 
to rest until we enter upon the regular session, that regular 
session will probably be extended for a month and perhaps six 
weeks—I can not tell; nobody can predict—by reason of the 
tariff bill going over to that session, running the regular session 
probably to the latter part of August or the 1st of September 
next, keeping this Congress here and keeping the Senate in daily 
session for practically 18 months. 

So far as I am concerned, if it meets the approval of my asso- 
ciates, if the leader on the other side does not do it, I will offer 
a resolution for an adjournment. God knows that we on this 
side of the Chamber have done everything we could to speed 
this proposed legislation, in justice to the taxpayers of the 
country. We are going to continue to do it. 

Senators ought not to forget that we have never yet enacted 
in such a short time a tariff bill making such a sweeping revi- 
sion as this tariff bill proposes. Taking the hearings and dis- 
cussions in the consideration of the bill, I think the average 
time in which we have been able to pass tariff bills in the past 
has been something like five months. I will ask the Senator 
from Utah if his recollection is not in accord with mine. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has been approximately that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Topass a tariff bill heretofore has consumed 
approximately five months. 

Mr. President, this revision is possibly not so sweeping as 
some others which have been made, but it is a revision made 
under circumstances which call for more than ordinary discus- 
sion. It is an exceptional situation which confronts us here 
with reference to the pending bill. Senators on both sides of 
the Chamber feel the necessity of discussion, and no man can 
say since we entered upon the discussion of the measure that 
there has been any disposition on the part of any Senator, 
whether representative of this side of the Chamber or repre- 
sentative of the progressive element or of the regular element 
on the other side of the Chamber, merely to consume time. 

I have been here since 1901, and have been connected with 
the making of tariff bills since 1908. That was the time when 
we framed the Payne-Aldrich bill. I was on the Finance Com- 
mittee which framed that bill, and I am on that committee 
now; I have been an active participant in all of the tariff dis- 
cussions; and I say there never has been a tariff bill passed 
through this body where discussion has been more continuously 
and more completely germane than has been the case with the 
pending bill. We have never dealt with a tariff bill where so 
few extraneous matters of discussion have been injected to 
consume time as has been the case in the consideration of the 
pending measure. The sincerity of the desire of Senators on 
both sides of the Chamber to get through with this work as 
quickly as possible has been the cause, I take it, of this steady 
adherence to the discussion of the subject matter before the 
Senate; and I think that course will continue to be pursued by 
all Senators. 

I think all of us are anxious to dispose of the measure, and 
all of us ate anxious to speed up its consideration. Any charge 
that we are asking for a short adjournment for the purpose of 
delay or for any political purpose, I resent, Mr. President. I 
will give the assurance of which the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep] spoke, although, in my opinion, no such as- 
surance is needed, so far as this side of the Chamber is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, adding just a word to what I 
said on yesterday, I think we now have still further evidence 
of why we should go home and take a rest. I, therefore, move 
that the further consideration of the pending bill be postponed 
until Monday, December 9, 1929. 

Mr. BORAH. I call for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from South Carolina. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BLEASE. I suggest the absence of a quorum, so as to 
give the Senators notice of my motion. 

The PRHSIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum be- 
ing suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 
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Allen Fess Jones Sheppard 
Barkley Fletcher Kean Shortridge 
Bingham Brazier Kendrick Simmons 
Black George Keyes Smith 
Blaine Gillett La Follette Smoot 
Blease Glass McKellar Steck 

Borah Glenn McMaster Steiwer 
Bratton Goff MeNary Stephens 
Brock Goldsborough Metcalf Swansen 
Brookhart Greene Moses Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Hale Norbeck Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Harris Norris ‘Townsend 
Curaway Ilarrison Oddie Trammell 
Connally Hastings Overman Vandenberg 
Copeland Hatfield Patterson Walcott 
Couzens Hawes Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Hayden Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Hebert Reed Waterman 
Deneen Heflin Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 

Dili Howell Sackett 

Hdge Johnsou Schall 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the motion made by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
BLEASE]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. The pending motion is the motion I made 
to proceed with the consideration of the agricultural schedule. 
This is a preferential motion, I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Mexico 
will state it. 

Mr. BRATTON. Will the 
Senator from South Carolina? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from Seuth Caro- 
lina moves to postpone the further consideration of the tariff 
bill until December 9. 

Mr. HARRISON. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President, I rose to make the parlia- 
mentary inquiry whether the motion made by the Senator from 
Mississippi is not the pending motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion of the Senator 
from South Carolina, the Chair holds, is a preferential motion. 





Chair state the motion of the 


On that motion the yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRAZIBR (when Mr. Nye’s name was called). My col- 


league [Mr. Nyr] is unavoidably absent. 
he would vote * nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I have again 
to announce that I am paired with the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. As he is absent, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the general pair of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson] with the Senator from 
Arkansas {Mr. Rosryson]. I am not advised how either of 
these Senators would vote on this question. 

The result was announced—yeas 7, nays 74, as follows; 


If he were present, 


YEAS—7 
Bingham Copeland Greene Reed 
Blease Dale Phipps 

NAYS—74 
Allen Frazier Kean Simmons 
Barkley George Kendrick Smith 
Black Gillett Keyes Smoot 
Blaine Glass La Follette Steck 
Borah Glena McKellar Steiwer 
Bratton Goft McMaster Stephens 
Brock Goldsborough McNary Swanson 
Brookhart Hale Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Harris Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Harrison Norbeck ‘Townsend 
Caraway Ilastings Norris Trammell 
Connally Ifatfield Oddie Vandenberg 
Couzens Ilawes Patterson Walcott 
Cutting Hayden Ransdell Walsh, Mags. 
Deneen Hebert Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont, 
Dill Heflin Sackett Waterman 
Edge llowell Schall Wheeler 
Fess Johnson Sheppard 
Metcher Jones Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—14 

Ashurst Nye Robinson, Ark. Warren 
Gould Overman Shipstead Watson 
King Pine Tydings 
McCulloch Pittman Wagner 


So Mr. BLEAsE’s motion was rejected. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I send to the desk for imme- 
diate action a concurrent resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be 
read. 
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The Chief Clerk read the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
17), aS follows: 


Resolwed by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives be authorized to close the first session of the Seventy-first 
Congress by adjourning their respective Houses on the 23d day of 
November, 1929, at 2 o’clock p. m. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE and Mr. HARRISON called for the yeas 
and nays, and they were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Again an- 
nouncing my pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WarreEN ], I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson] has a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rortnson]. I am not advised as to 


how either of those Senators would vote on this question. 


Mr. FRAZIER. My colleague [Mr. Nye] is unavoidably ab- 
sent from the Chamber. If he were present, he would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announeed—yeas 34, nays 51, as follows: 


YEAS—-34 
Barkley Fletcher Jones Simmons 
Bingham George Kendrick Smith 
Black Greene Keyes Stephens 
Bratton Hale MeNary Tydings 
Brock Harris Moses Wagner 
Broussard Harrison Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Connally Hawes Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Hayden Ransdell 
Edge Heflin Reed 

NAYS—5i 
Allen Frazier McCulloch Smoot 
Blaine Gillett McKellar Steck 
Blease Glass McMaster Steiwer 
Borah Glenn Metcalf Swanson 
,rookhart Gott Norbeck ‘Thomas, Idaho 
Capper Geldsborough Norris Thomas, Okla, 
Caraway Hastings Oddie ‘Townsend 
Copeland Hattield Patterson Trammell 
Couzens Hebert Robinson, Ind. Vandenberg 
Cutting Howell Sackett Walcott 
Deneen Johnson Schall Waterman 
Dill Kean Sheppard Wheeler 
Fess La Follette Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—10 
Asburst Nye Robinson, Ark. Waison 
Gould Overman Shipstead 
King Pine Warren 
So Mr. Srumons’s resolution was rejected. 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 


that for the balance of this session the Senate, when it recesses 
in the afternoon, meet at night at 7 o'clock and stay in session 
until 11 o’clock and consider the tariff bill. 

Mr. COUZENS. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing te the 
motion of the Senator from Mississippi that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Schedule 7, and then return to Sched- 
ule 5. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FRAZIER (when Mr. Nye’s name was called). 
league {Mr. Nr] is unavoidably absent. 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. War- 
REN] to the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. FHSS (when Mr. Warson’s name was called). The 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] has a general pair 
with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Ktne] is necessarily detained from the Senate 
by illness. 

The roll eall was concluded. 

The result was announced—yeas 61, nays 25, as follows: 


My col- 
If present, he woukd 


YEAS—61 
Allen Connally Hawes MeMaster 
Barkley Cutting Hayden Metcalf 
Black Fletcher Hebert Norbeck 
Blaine Vrazier Heflin Norris 
Borah George Howell Oddie 
Bratton Glass Jones Overman 
Brock Glenn Kean Patterson 
Brookhart Goldsborough Kendrick Phipps 
Broussard Harris Keyes Pittman 
Capper Harrison La Pollette Ransdell 
Caraway Hatfield McKellar Robinson, Ind. 





DIZ 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 


Walcott 
Waterman 


Smoot 
Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 


Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
NAYS-—25 

Jobnson 
McCulloch 
McNary 
Moses 
Reed 
Sackett 
Tydings 

NOT VOTING—9 
Robinson, Ark. 
Shipstead 


Bingham Edge 
Blease Fess 
Copeland Gillett 
Couzens Goff 
Dale Greene 
Deneen Hale 

Dill Hastings 


Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Warren 
Watson 


Ashurst 
Gould 
King 

So Mr. Harrison’s motion to proceed to the consideration of 
the agricultural schedule was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I present the following 
order and ask for its immediate adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the proposed 
order. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That during the remainder of the present session of Con- 
gress the Senate, at not later than 5.30 o'clock p. m. each day, take a 
recess until 7.30 o'clock p. m. and remain in session until not later 
than 10.30 o'clock p. m. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immedi- 
ate consideration of the order? The Chair hears none. The 
question is on agreeing to the order. 

The order was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the first 
amendment in Schedule 7. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 125, line 3, after the words 
“Schedule 7,” insert a subhead, “Agricultural products and 
provisions.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. MOSES. At the request of several Senators, I wish to 
ask whether the order submitted by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi and just adopted goes into effect to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the order as 
entered. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That during the remainder of the present session of Con- 
gress the Senate, at not later than 5.30 o’clock p. m. each day, take a 
recess until 7.30 o'clock p. m. and remain in session until not later 
than 10.30 o'clock p. m. 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the consideration of paragraph 701 be postponed without 
prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, does that apply to a paragraph 
in the agricultural schedule? 

Mr. BRATTON. I may say to my friend from Oregon that 
earlier in the day, when the matter of proceeding to the con- 
sideration of Schedule 7, that is agricultural products, was 
first proposed, I stated that I would ask that the paragraphs 
having to do with livestock be passed over without prejudice, 
as some of us interested in those paragraphs are not ready 
to proceed now. I am unprepared to begin the consideration 
of those paragraphs now. 

Mr. McNARY. What I am anxious to know is whether the 
request applies to the one paragraph or several dealing with 
the same subject. 

Mr. BRATTON. I desire that all paragraphs bearing upon 
cattle and sheep, as well as beef and mutton, be postponed for 
the present without prejudice. 

Mr. McNARY. I have no objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the first amend- 
ment, in fact, the only amendment, in paragraph 701, if it has 
not been acted upon, and I understand it has not been, deals 
simply with dried blood albumen. I do not suppose the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico is particularly interested in that matter? 

Mr. BRATTON. No. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why should we not take up the 
amendnrents which deal with subjects of that character con- 
cerning which there will probably be very little discussion? 

Mr. BRATTON.* I have no objection to taking up that 
particular amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Would not the Senator then mod- 
ify his request until we reach the committee amendments which 
he would like to have go over? 


Nye 
Pine 
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Mr. BRATTON. I am called from the Chamber temporarily | 
to attend a committee of the Senate. Consequently I can not! 
be here during the next hour. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
suggestion. 

Mr. BRATTON. I have no objection to the particular com-' 
mittee amendment in paragraph 701. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would like to know what the | 
Senator desires to have passed over, and then if he is absent | 
and any of those matters are reached, perhaps we could arrange 
to ask to have them go over. 

Mr. BRATTON. The particular matters in which I am inter- 
ested are the duties on cattle and sheep as well as beef and 
mutton. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Those are dealt with in paragraphs 
701 and 702, but apparently there is no committee amendment 
affecting them, so there will be nothing to consider. 

Mr. BRATTON. I have no objection to the committee amend- 
ment in paragraph 701. I do not know whether EI shall oppose 
some other committee amendments thereafter. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to get the floor in 
my own right. 

Mr. BRATTON. Does the Senator from Massachusetts object 
to my request that the paragraphs referred to be passed over 
without prejudice? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not object, but I do not 
see why the Senator needs to make the request. There are no 
committee amendments dealing with the subject matter with 
which he is concerned. 

Mr. BRATTON. I do not want those paragraphs passed tpon 
during my absence. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from New Mexico? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, we are now 
about to engage in discussing the rates of duty that shall be 
imposed upon the products of the agricultural schedule. Upon 
this subject the Members of the Senate, broadly speaking, may 
be divided into two groups—Senators from States chiefly en- 
gaged in the pursuits of agriculture and Senators from States 
chiefly engaged in manufacturing. Massachusetts, the State 
which I have the honor to represent, falls in the latter group, 
although in common with many other industrial States, it does 
considerable farming for the local market. In the study I have 
made of the agricultural schedule I have tried to divorce my 
mind from primary consideration of my State alone, and to 
analyze the proposed rates without bias. I have sought to de- 
termine, dispassionately, what the rates, if they go into effect, 
will actually mean for everybody, including what they may ac- 
complish for those who advocate them. : 

I have repeatedly asked myself this question: Can the prices 
of the basic farm products be increased through tariff increases, 
and how will such increases in prices, if attained, affect the in- 
dustrial worker in depressed industries? In order to properly 
arrive at a sound conclusion, I have classified the rates of duty 
of the various paragraphs of the schedule as follows: 

First. Duties that are effective, in that they will raise prices, 
and moreover will work a real benefit to the farmers. 

Second. Duties that are effective, in that they will raise 
prices, but will not work any substantial benefit for the farm- 
ers, although consumers at least locally and especially if the 
rates are extortionate will be severely injured. 

Third. Duties that are noneffective because they probably will 
have no effect upon prices. 

Fourth. Revenue duties on agricultural products not produced 
in the United States and not designed to force the use of substi- 
tute products. 

Fifth. Questionable duties, or those about which there is 
doubt as to what the effect upon prices will be. 

All these classes of duty, from one point of view, may be 
put in two general groups—those that mean business and those 
that are mere gestures intended to fool somebody. From an- 
other and older point of view, all duties, both on agricultural 
products and on other products may be divided into revenue 
duties and duties nominally, at least, protective. We all know 
what duties intended primarily for revenue are, and the extent 
to which they are needed. In the case of a protective duty, 
in contrast, any revenue raised is incidental and not the main 
object sought. According to the original theory of protection 
a protective rate is a tax borne temporarily by the domestic 
consumer during the period in which it is enabling the domestic 
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industry to become established and able to compete successfully 
with the foreign products of a corresponding or similar in- 
dustry. 

What was the consumer taught in the old days to expect in 
return for his temporary sacrifice? He was taught to expect 
that after the protection-promoted domestic industry was estab- 
lished on a secure and efficient basis that he would have lower 
prices to pay than if he had continued to depend upon imports. 
This long-continued benefit for him in the end if realized, would 
far outweigh his temporary losses. 

It is needless to point out that not always has the consumers’ 
trust been justified, but also in very many cases it has been. In 
many lines of industry, once requiring protection, success has 
been achieved and the prices of their products have been re- 
duced, and yet with sufficient profit and to the satisfaction of 
everybody. In my examination of Schedule 7 I have asked, 
Have we any grounds to expect like favorable results in the 
end from increased protective rates of duty imposed now? 
Have we any right to expect success according to the old tests 
of success, from this application of protection? And I find that 
there are no such grounds for anticipating a nationally favor- 
able outcome, because the conditions are wholly different. 

The early protective duties, and many of the later ones, were 
applied to fabricated commodities which were the products of 
the arts and where the progress of the technical arts would 
operate and operate powerfully. These high-protective duties 
now proposed for agricultural products are for nonfabricated 
procucts, and the progress of the technical arts with respect to 
thei meets with a natural, direct, and prevailing resistance such 
as i; not met with as a rule in manufactures. 

The protection of an industry or group of fudustries subject 
to these limitations of nature, known as diminishing returns, 
can not result in reduction of their prices. The protection of 
such industries must be admitted by everybody to be a pro- 
posal for a continuing burden. The proponents of these agri- 
culture duties tacitly admit that themselves in the whole line 
of their argument, and justify themselves by saying that turn 
about is fair play, and because some protected trusts of the 
East have robbed them they are now going to do some dodging 
on their own account. 

I have asked myself, How much money each year will the 
people of the United States have to pay in increased prices if 
these new agricultural duties are imposed and are effective? 
How much money will the people in my State, which is not a 
farm State, have to pay? What will be the effect on the stand- 
ard of living of industrial workers employed in distressed in- 
dustries, if their cost of living is increased and their pay is not? 
Will the higher prices paid by consumers carry through to the 
farmer, or will the benefit go mainly to the middleman who 
handles the farmers product? My study has been devoted to 
the answers of these questions, and I think we will all agree 
that the facts rather than sentiment should govern our final 
action. 

I firmly believe that in our deliberation on the proposed rates, 
not only in this particular schedule but in all of the schedules, 
we must constantly apply, if it is not to be all sheer favoritism 
and logrolling, the only principle of tariff making that by com- 
mon consent we now have available to apply—namely, the prin- 
ciple of equalizing costs of production per unit of product at 
home and abroad. And if we apply that test, what do we find 
with respect to many agricultural products? Either that they 
cost less here than abroad, and so are on an export basis, or 
they cost only slightly more here than abroad, and so are im- 
ported in small quantity. In so far as it is reasonably possible 
for me to make such comparisons, I am determined to approve 
only of duties which are based on such differences. I recognize 
that for many commodities we have no reliable cost studies, and 
in such cases I am willing to accept other tangible evidences of 
costs, such as wholesale prices for comparable articles. But I 
will not accept increases of duties which are proposed not on 
scientific grounds, not on cost or price differences, but, rather, 
on the general sentimental ground that they might help our 
farmers. In many of the commodities in the agricultural sched- 
ule we are on a tremendous export basis—imports are of no 
moment. To increase rates in such cases is to deliberately de- 
ceive the great mass of our farmers into believing that they are 
going to derive some tariff benefit when in fact we know it is 
impossible. 

The Bureau of the Census reports that in 1928 it estimates 
the total population in the continental United States at 120,- 
013,000, and for Massachusetts at 4,290,000. No data are avail- 
able as to the number of the residents in Massachusetts for 
1928 which were living on farms or in cities. However, the 
data reported for the 1920 census are highly significant. In 
that year 94.8 per cent of the total population in Massachusetts 
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was urban. This confirms what we already know that Massa- 
chusetts is not a farm State and that its paramount interests 
are industrial. We from Massachusetts are most naturally con- 
cerned with any measure that may increase the cost of our 
food. Our own production is relatively unimportant. We must 
bring into our State foods produced far from our communities, 
and the prices we pay include high transportation costs. We 
pay heavy toll, not only to the primary producer but also to 
the transportation companies and to various middlemen. There 
is no short cut for us of direct or nearly direct transactions 
from near-by farmers to consumers. 

We realize that the prosperity of our own industries and the 
wage earners they employ is dependent on the prosperity of 
other consumers, among whom we value highly the farmer. 
And we do not intend to oppose rates of duties that will help 
to make profitable farm enterprises. But we insist that the 
same yardstick that is used to measure the tariff needs of our 
industries be used to measure the needs of the various groups 
of farm producers. We insist that sentiment shall have no 
part in the deliberations of the Senate; that facts be the basis 
of the action taken; that there be repudiated the highly so- 
phisticated and uneconomic argument advanced by the farm 
representatives that the duties on farm products be adjusted 
not in accordance with the individual needs of the particular 
farm commodity, but rather by a slavish adherence to the prin- 
ciple that agricultural rates and industrial rates should repre- 
sent the same amount of nominal protection. Farm leaders have 
insisted that agricultural rates be raised to a minimum of 45 
per cent ad valorem. Their position is absurd. 

Many farm products can not be aided by any duty. Others 
need much more than 45 per cent. No hard and fast rule can 
be made. To adopt their proposal would be a simple way of 
writing a tariff. All that would be necessary would be to pass 
a bill to the effect that all commodities on the dutiable list bear 
a rate of 45 per cent ad valorem. We would need no tariff 
commission to assemble economic data as to domestic and 
foreign products; we would need no public hearings; we would 
need no deliberative action by the Congress. 

There is only one test to apply for all commodities, industrial 
or farm, and that test is the economic position of the article— 
the domestic production, the imports, the costs of production, 
the marketing problems. Such an examination will indicate 
what can or can not be done for a particular item by tariff legis- 
lation. And it is such an examination that I have made for 
Schedule 7. 

In 1928 the total revenue collected for duties paid on articles 
in Schedule 7 was $63,994,000. If the rates set in the Senate 
Finance Committee bill are approved, the Tariff Commission 
estimates that for products which are dutiable on the same base 
as in the act of 1922, the duties in 1928 would have been 
$86,302,000. In addition there are some items on which a new 
form of duty is to be imposed, and the commission is unable to 
estimate what the revenue from those items would be. How- 
ever, since all of such items are actually increased, it is fair to 
assume that the same amount of revenue as was collected under 
the act of 1922 would at least be collected under the proposed 
bill. These items amount to $4,438,000, and bring the total 
revenue estimated for 1928 up to $90,740,000. 

If we assume that the people of Massachusetts are taxed in 
exact accordance with the relationship of the population in 
Massachusetts to the total in the United States, then the pro- 
posed act would mean that if it had been in effect in 1928 Mas- 
sachusetts would have paid into the Public Treasury in the form 
of tariffs on foods imported $3,244,000, instead of $2,287,000. 
But this is only a small part of what they will have to pay if 
the new rates go into effect. If the rates are honest, and if they 
are intended to raise the prices of farm products, the people in 
Massachusetts will have to pay many additional millions of dol- 
lars in increased prices for foods. According to the Tariff Com- 
mission the ad valorem equivalent of the duties collected for 
Schedule 7 under the act of 1922 was 22.67 per cent in 1928; 
under the Senate bill, for the same year, the ad valorem equiva- 
lent would have been 32.86 per cent, an increase of more than 
10 per cent. 

It is difficult to make accurate estimates of the effect of the 
tariff on farm prices. In the tables that follow there are pre- 
sented the data covering the total value of all farm products 
and the income derived from the sale of farm products. These 
tables have been prepared by the Department of Agriculture 
and are presumably fairly accurate. They indicate that our 
farmers have distinctly improved their economic position since 
1921, and that certain branches of agriculture, such as dairying 
and cattle raising, have increased considerably. 

In examining the following estimates of the effect of the duty 
on farm products it must be remembered that one basic assump- 
tion has been made, that duties are effective, and raise prices 
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to the full extent of the duty. This assumption undoubtedly is 
in error for many of the protected farm products; but it is 
not possible to determine the actual effect of the duties. Fur- 
thermore, if the duties are not in large measure effective, then 
they are to a degree useless and are of service only in giving 
both producer and consumer false ideas as to their effect. 

In the crop year 1927-28 the Department of Agriculture 
reports a total cash income from sales for all farm production 
of $9,816,000,000. The average ad valorem equivalent for 1928 
for duties collected under Schedule 7 was 22.67 per cent. Ac- 
cepting this figure as a measure of the effectiveness of the act 
of 1922 for agricultural products, and reflecting it back to the 
cash income from sales of all farm products, first deducting 
cotton and cottonseed sales, we obtain $1,545,000,000 as the 
effect of the duty; and if we apply the ad valorem equivalent 
estimated for the proposed bill—32.86 per cent—we get $2,239,- 
000,000, or an increase over the act of 1922 of $694,000,000. If 
Massachusetts bears a share of these increased prices in pro- 
portion to her relationship to the total population of the United 
States, then her residents have paid $55,000,000 in 1928 under 
the act of 1922, and would have paid $80,000,000 under the pro- 
posed bill over the prices that would have existed for farm 
products if there had been no tariffs on them. I admit that 
these figures are open to question, and that in only a few farm 
products is there complete effectiveness of the duty, but I offer 
them as indicative of what the present tariff act and the pro- 
posed act would mean for farm products if a duty did fully 
raise the price. And I reiterate that we: who live in Massa- 
chusetts, who, because of our geographical situation, generally 
pay the highest prices for our foods, will resist any attempt to 
further increase the duties on farm products unless it can be 
proven that proposed increases are justified by differences in 
the costs of production in the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Mr. President, I ask that various tables which relate to the 
subject. matter of my remarks may be inserted in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Patrerson in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


Gross value of farm production and gross income 


{In millions of dollars; i. e., 000,000 omitted] 








Gross income from farm 








Deduc- production ! 
Gross _ | tions for 
value of | products 
Year all farm | fed, used Value of Cash 
produc- | for seed, food and aon 
tion jand waste} Total | fuel con- — 
sumed on 1 
farms oe 
24, 025 8, 306 15, 719 2, 887 12, 832 
17, 800 5, 132 12, 668 2, 645 10, 023 
12, 894 3, 680 9, 214 2,129 7, 085 
14, 909 4, 543 10, 366 2, 168 8, 198 
16, 249 4, 961 11, 288 2, 360 8, 928 
17, 086 5, 083 12, 003 2, 327 9, 67 
16, 995 4, 325 12, 670 2, 535 10, 135 
16, 487 | 4, 360 12,127 2, 590 9, 537 
17, 033 | 4, 780 12, 253 2, 437 9, 816 
\ 





1 These deductions, to obtain gross income, cover portions of crops and dairy prod- 
ucts fed to livestock, used for seed in further crop production, and waste. For the 
industry as a whole these deductioas constitute raw materials, the income from which 
is derived from the finished products sold or consumed in the farm home. 


Source: Crops and Markets, vol. 5, No. 7, p. 267. 
Gross income, by groups of commodities 


[In millions of dollars; i. e., 000,000 omitted] 














“ — — ig as 
J Rieti feat anc an an farm 
Year, July 1-June 30} Grains | animals | vege- | cotton- | poultry | products 
tables seed products 
jcalaaeiaitnestptiahaantutadNaiee aiiniiaiaaoniatian — 
IDIDDD.. .ccncnenonssae 3, 005 3, 346 1, 747 2, 271 3, 508 15, 719 
TEE ..cphinanexcued 2, 246 2, 328 1, 705 1, 272 3, 502 12, 668 
EE incinieweweier 1, 266 1, 932 1, 379 760 2, 877 9, 214 
eee 1, 393 2, 180 1, 410 1, 251 2, 957 10, 366 
IE. nciieciinnesshestsies 1, 393 2, 167 1, 526 1, 608 3, 315 11, 288 
1924-25... a 1,! 2, 003 
1925-26 __ 1 12, 670 
1926-27... i 12, 127 
1927-28... 1 





Source: Crops and Markets, vol. 5, No. 7, p. 268. 
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Net income available for capital invested in agricultural production, 
including rewards for management 











Current 
value 





Current 


Income available 
value of 8 


for Per cent of— 













ofall joperator’s! 
—. net in- ‘ 
invested | vestmen 
imagri- | in agri- | DoW | sore net 
cultural | cultural | [9D vt ‘tal 
produc- | produc- | ‘2VeSi | capiia 
tion | tion ? ment | invested 


SS ee a a es oo 


Million | Million | Million | Million 

dollars dollars dollars dollars 
79, 449 47, 065 5, 030 , 675 6.3 5.7 
73, 139 41, 172 375 1, 720 -5 4.2 
63, 811 34, 711 785 797 1,2 2.3 
62, 549 34, 321 2,014 419 3.2 1.2 
60, 472 33, 046 2, 097 520 3.5 1.6 
potcbecusebucca 59, 743 32, 574 2, 656 1,039 4.4 3.2 
pasenbigiehainuiieiindiaes: 59, 712 32, 727 3, 082 1, 413 5.2 4.3 
wih hiinineanibiianinancees 58, 299 31, 856 2, 494 928 4.3 2.9 
wooceaneneneses 58, 431 32, 191 2, 669 1, 102 4.6 3.4 


! As of Jan. 1 in the period indicated values include land, buildin 
other), livestock, implements, machinery, motor vehicles, and an 
working capital. 


? Total capital investment less property rented from nonoperators and debts owed 
to nonoperators. 


3 Exclusive of residential value of dwellings. 
Source: Crops and Markets, vol. 5, No. 7, p. 268. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr, President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts a few questions. The Senator 
stated that we should use the same yardstick in measuring the 
cost of production in the case of agriculture that is used in 
industry. I call the attention of the Senator to the fact that 
in manufacturing industries in the United States the averag 
wage is something over $1,200 a year, while in agriculture since 
1920 the average wage which the farmer and his family, in- 
cluding children under 16 years of age, have received for their 
work on the farm, due to the low prices which they have ob- 
tained for the commodities produced, has been less than $700 a 
year. That is all the wage they get. Is the Senator willing to 
figure in the cost of production a wage to the farmer and his 
workers equal to that received by industrial workers? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am certainly not willing 
to consider in the levying of tariff duties, either upon agri- 
cultural products or other products, statistics which show what 
the average earning capacity of an operative is in a factory or 
the earning capacity of a farmer. I am willing to consider in 
every instance where the levying of a tariff duty is under con- 
sideration the cost paid in labor among other items in the 
production of a given article, and I should expect to allow the 
farmer full consideration for his labor costs in producing any 
given commodity, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Then, the Senator does not consider that 
the actual wage the farmer receives now as a result of the low 
prices for his products is a fair wage? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I say that I do not intend to 
take a general wage of $1,200 a year to all laborers and apply it 
to those classes of industry where those engaged in it are re- 
ceiving three or four thousand dollars a year, or where the 
women are reported to receive less than $500, nor do I propose 
to apply to the farmer a standard income which the statistics 
show to be the average received by a farmer. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The very purpose of the present session 
and of the pending tariff revision being for the relief of agri- 
culture, the Senator will concede that we must in some way 
afford a better wage for the farmer for his work or there will 
be no relief? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the purpose of 
the remarks which I made was, first, to try to influence the 
Senate, if I could, to distinguish between effective agricultural 
duties and noneffective agricultural duties, and to remove, if it 
is possible to do so, the sentiment which is abroad—and I think 
it is in the Senate in part—that increasing the rates on the 
long line of agricultural products is going to be of benefit to the 
farmer. 

To my mind, such a contention is unfounded. There are agri- 
cultural products as to which no amount of tariff duty will 
be beneficial or helpful. On the other hand, duties can be levied 
upon some agricultural products that will become effective 
whether we apply the right yardstick or not and which will be 
of benefit to the farmer. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will ask the Senator to let 
me conclude. 

Then there is another class. I made the speech I did more 
particularly because I come from Massachusetts, and I wanted 
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the Senate to have the point of view of the people of that State. 
No duty, however high, in my judgment, levied on a large num- 
ber of agricultural products, including milk and cream, potatoes 
and other vegetables, will be of any benefit to any of the farmers 
of this country. I will state why. The reason is that nearly 
all of such farm products are localized and sold on the iccal 
market. Where there are a million people producing eggs, and 
their market is in a limited area, no amount of tariff protection 
is going to help them. 

Mr. BROOKHART and Mr. DILL addressed the Chair. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Pardon me for a few mo- 
ments. There are sections of the country, however, and there 
are times when a tariff duty upon the commodities I have named 
will become effective. During the summer months an increase 
in the tariff duty on cream and milk will be effective in my State, 
because the production in New England is not sufficient to take 
care of the increased demand for ice cream, ice-cream cones, and 
other similar products. During that season the dealers have to 
go to Canada to get their milk and cream, and therefore an in- 
creased tariff duty will mean an increased price for milk and 
for cream and for the foods which are made from those com- 
modities. The people upon whom that increased burden will fall 
are not responsible for the excessive and extortionate protective- 
tariff duties which it is alleged the manufacturing interests of 
New England enjoy. I further say that even during that period 
of the year no farmer will benefit, because the domestic supply is 
not sufficient and it will be necessary to import from Canada 
and to pay the increased duties. 

The same thing is true of potatoes. Senators may put all 
the duties they want to on potatoes. That commodity has been 
in the situation of having practically no duty imposed on it 
and then of receiving rates of duty of 30, 40, or even 60 per 
cent, I believe. However, a duty on potatoes does not amount 
in my State, which does not produce potatoes, to a snap of 
the finger; it does not affect the price in ordinary times; but 
if a year should come when there was a famine, and there was 
also a shortage of the potato crop, then the poor people of my 
State would find there was an effective tariff duty on potatoes 
which would penalize them because they would have to import 
potatoes from Canada and pay an increased price. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not want at this time to 


enter into a discussion of detailed matters, but my thought in 
presenting my views was to suggest that there is another ele- 
ment who are more or less innocent victims, if I may use that 
expression, of protective-tariff duties who at times may have to 
bear a considerable hardship if we go to extremes in levying 


tariff duties on agricultural products. Particularly are they 
innocent victims if the agricultural duties are not helpful to 
the American farmer, but simply result in the factory workers 
of a certain section of the country, during times of famine and 
during the summer months, being forced to pay more for com- 
modities which they must have. 

They will have to go to Canada, from which country there is 
a shorter haul than there is from the far West, and obtain the 
limited number of products which I have in mind. 

However, as I said before, I had rather not go into a dis- 
cussion of details now. When the various items come up one 
after the other we can develop the points which may be in- 
volved. 

I merely wish to suggest that we try to determine here what 
tariff duties are effective. I will concede that tariff duties on 
some agricultural products are effective; I will concede that 
some are beneficial to the farmer; I will concede, if we throw 
away all yardsticks and go sky-high in some of the duties on 
agricultural products, they can be made very effective to the 
farmer; we can go to extreme limits as to a limited number of 
agricultural products; but as to most of them, the larger num- 
ber of them, the tariff duties are not effective except in re 
stricted communities at a time when they ought not to be 
effective. 

The duty on potatoes ought not to be effective when poor 
people are forced to pay two or three dollars a bushel instead 
of 75 cents. The duty on milk and cream ought not to be 
effective during the hot summer months when it is not effective 
at any other period of the year. A reasonable duty is all right 
even during the period to which I have referred when there 
may be a shortage or a famine. 

We ought not, however, to be levying duties simply to ap- 
pear to be helpful to the farmer, and have the farmer get no 
benefit therefrom, while at particular periods of time groups of 
our people who are least able to bear the burden do feel the 
effectiveness of that duty and no American farmer benefits. 
We simply pay it to the Canadian farmer, 
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; I would rather not prolong the discussion unless the Senator 
nsists. 

Mr. BROOKHART. 
questions. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Will not the Senator wait 
until we take up the particular schedules? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator has discussed the general 
proposition, and I want to ask him with reference to that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Very well; but I will re- 
mind the Senator that I have not had my lunch, and I should 
like to go to it very soon. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The farmer concedes to the manufae- 
turer of Massachusetts that he is entitled to his cost of produe- 
tion plus a reasonable profit. That has always been conceded. 
The Senator concedes that the farmer is entitled to the same 
thing, does he not? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Absolutely. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In connection with the cost of produc- 
tion I have asked first about the wage that the farmer should 
receive, whether it should be comparable to the payment that 
the manufacturer receives for similar service. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I refuse to levy any tariff 
duty based upon a common wage to all working people. I want 
to know what the wage is to the men and women in that indus- 
try; and when it comes to a foreign product I want to know, 
not what is the common income or wage of farmers, but what is 
the cost in wages paid out, among other items, in the production 
of the article. 

Mr. BROOKHART. But suppose the Senator finds in an in- 
dustry that the wages are too low and that they are not a living 
wage; is he not in favor of raising that wage to those workers? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In that industry; yes. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; in that industry. Now, we found, 
and the Senator will concede, that a wage of $700 is too low for 
the farmers of the United States. Nobody will claim that that 
is high enough. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I personally have the utmost 
sympathy for the farmers. I think they have experienced a 
period of very great depression; but I do say to the Senator— 
and I admire him and his colleagues for attempting to remedy 
that situation by trying to find some relief here in this tariff 
bill—that the remedy, in my humble judgment, is not in the 
tariff. 

It is in cutting down the enormous cost that the farmer has 
to pay for transportation and in the elimination of the out- 
rageous and extortionate spread between what the farmer gets 
for what he produces and what the consumer in my mill towns 
has to pay for these farm products. That is the problem that 
we ought to be fighting, and not over tariff duties that, in my 
humble judgment, except in a few instances, can not be of 
special benefit or of any benefit to the great farming population 
of the country. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator goes too fast for my ques- 
tions. I want to stay with this cost-of-production proposition. 

The farmer is entitled to a better wage, and to have that 
figured into his cost of production, in the first place. In the 
next place, the farmer is entitled to depreciation for his build- 
ings and his fences and his work animals and his breeding 
animals and his soil, the same as any other producer is entitled 
to his depreciation ; is he not? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Now, I want to say to the Senator that 
if we use the same yardstick, upon that basis none of the agri- 
cultural rates proposed here measures the full difference in 
cost of production at home and abroad, if we make those allow- 
ances to the farmer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 1 do not want to go into spe- 
cial cases with the Senator from Iowa; but I recall one of the 
members of the Finance Committee upon the other side stating, 
in connection with some of the agricultural rates here, that they 
deliberately gave a rate in excess of what they thought or found 
to be the difference in cost of production at home and abroad. 

Mr. BROOKHART. What the Finance Committee thought 
and what I think are two different propositions on this farm 
problem. Now I want to come to the Senator’s question of 
effective rates. 

I agree that in the case of those local, special crops that he 
has mentioned mostly the rates can not be made effective, but 
let us take the big, staple crops that have an exportable surplus, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Wool, for instance. The Sen- 
ator agrees that that is an effective duty. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is effective. 


I want to ask the Senator a few more 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And the Senator agrees that 
that duty can be raised so as to destroy the entire woolen in- 
dustry of this country. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It ought to be raised high enough to 
give the wool producers cost of production, and at least a 5 per 
cent profit on their capital investment, and pay them a reason- 
able wage for their work, as industries do, and also allow them 
this depreciation. That is the rule for wool; and when we do 
that we will get a pretty good rate on wool. It will be about 
as high as on industrial products. But I want to go ahead with 
these ineffective rates on articles that have an exportable sur- 
plus, like wheat, like corn, like oats, like livestock products, and 
like cotton, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator really 
think anything good will come from our questions and answers? 
Will we not finally get down to the point where the Senator 
will naturally get the elements in fixing this rate that he thinks 
from his environment are most helpful to his constituency, and 
will I not be influenced by my environment, and be looking to 
minimizing and reducing the cost so as to keep down the prices 
of agricultural products to my constituents? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that at the conclusion 
of the business of the Senate to-day it recess until 10 o’clock 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
business to-night? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, it is “to-day” until 12 o’clock at 
night. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HATFIELD. What is the question, Mr. President? 

Mr. SMOOT. I asked unanimous consent that at the cunclu- 
sion of to-day’s business by the Senate it recess until to-morrow 
morning at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, is not that a violation of the 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all; I said “ at the conclusion of the busi- 
ness of to-day.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What is the order about? Is a unanimous-consent agreement 
pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That when the Senate recesses 
to-day it recess until to-morrow morning at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, that is not fair. It is not 
keeping faith with what the Senate has done. We have just 
adopted an order that from now on we shall have night ses- 
sions; that the Senate shall recess at 5.80 and meet at 7.30; 
and that means to-night. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. HARRISON. I offered that resolution. I offered it 
twice; and I do not think the Senator from Utah ought to 
offer anything that would change that in my absence, when he 
knew I would object to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not asked that it be changed. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is all right, then. We are going to 
meet to-night, are we not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly. When we adjourn to-night 
we will meet to-morrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is all right. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all I asked. The Senator does not think 
I would do a thing like that, does he? 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not think so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The agreement has been en- 
tered into. The Senator from Iowa has the floor. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, in reference to these in- 
effective rates on exportable surplus, the corn rate is ineffective; 
the wheat rate is ineffective ; the pork-product rate is ineffective, 
and all that; but the Senate has done something to make those 
rates partly effective. It has already passed the debenture plan, 
which will at least make half of those rates effective, and to that 
extent, if we maintain the debenture, the Senator’s fears about 
enacting useless rates do not obtain. To my mind, the debenture 
plan that we have put in is the most important thing in this 
tariff bill for the farmers of the United States, and I want to 
maintain it above all other provisions. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am well aware of the Sena- 
tor’s position on that matter; but I say frankly to the repre- 
sentatives of the farm interests that if they concentrate their 
efforts for relief upon the debenture I think they will get an 
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unfavorable response from the country. I hope the Senator will 


pardon me for frankly stating my views. I base that statement 
upon the fact that the farm interests have reached out first for 
a $500,000,000 fund to create and operate a farm relief board, 
and have next turned to a debenture, and are now turning to 
the agricultural rates to increase rates which, I point out, if 
effective at periods of time, are going to be effective upon a class 
of people who ought not to be asked to pay anything further. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I like to be courteous, but 
no good will come from prolonging this debate. I have ex- 
pressed my views, and there are various items in this schedule 
in connection with which we can discuss them further. I wish 
the Senator would excuse me from continuing. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There is one other point in reference to 
labor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
shall be glad to take that up. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator has raised the proposition 
that a higher price for these farm products would mean higher 
food costs. In all the discussions of this farm problem I have 
consulted with all the labor leaders in the country, and every 
one of them has said to me, and has said before the Agricul- 
tural Committee, “The farmer is entitled to his cost of produc- 
tion and his margin of profit over that, and if it raises our cost 
we stand ready to pay it.” Labor has been absolutely fair 
toward the farmers of the United States in this respect all the 
time, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with the Senator. 
He has been asking me some questions. Now, let me make a 
proposition, in all seriousness. Let us drop a good many of 
these doubtful remedies that the farmers are seeking to have— 
and I am not critical of them, because they are in distress, 
and I do not blame them; I would be doing the same thing for 
my people if there were great distress—and let the friends of 
the farmers and the friends of the consumers get together upon 
something that will help both. 

Let us slash the transportation rates upon food products and 
farm products and cut out the awful waste between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer and we will help the consumer and we 
will get relief for the farmer. That is my position. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Let me ask the Senator if he will sup- 
port the amendment I have offered here to regulate the profits 
of these big combinations and big protected industries? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not know the nature of 
the Senator’s amendment. Therefore he will not expect me to 
make a direct reply; but I am sure the Senator knows my po- 
litical philosophy well enough to know that I have consistently 
and repeatedly pointed out as one of the great economic evils 
of this country the consolidation of industry and of business and 
the placing of the distribution of the products of industry in 
the hands of a few. I think it is a serious problem. If some 
party and some man made that the dominant issue in American 
politics, he would sweep the country, no matter what label he 
bore, because I believe that the great middle class of people 
realize as well as the rank and file the great economic injury 
that is going to result from the amassing of wealth in the hands 
of a few great holding organizations in this country, and which 
will result only in making all the rest of the people work for a 
limited number of combines and of agencies. 

The Senator knows also that I have repeatedly joined in 
criticism of the economic tendency for the consolidating of 
retail and wholesale business which has resulted in driving out 
the independent merchant and eliminating the entire middle 
class of our population, so that we are fast approaching a con- 
dition where we will have a small exceedingly wealthy class, 
and all the middle class will be wiped out, and all the rest of 
us will be simply working for a few great big combines that 
will control all the money and all the industry and all the 
business of the country. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the Senator has talked 
well in generalities. That I never do, I talk on specific things. 
I think I have had a specific basis for every position I have 
taken in the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator does not expect 
me to say that I will vote for a bill that I have not read, I am 
sure, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Oh, no, I do not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not know its provisions, 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have approved the Senator’s speech 
as a generality. Now I want to say something particular, 
something specific. 
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The amendment that I have offered is based upon the theory 
that in the case of industries coming to the Government and 
asking protection so that they can make profits, it follows as 
night the day that the Government has the right to say to those 
industries how much profits they shall take from the people. 

Following that basis I have figured up what there is in this 
American pool. I have taken the figures of the Department of 
Commerce, over which the present President of the United 
States presided as Secretary, and I have found that the wealth 
production of this country is 544 per cent a year; that is, the 
new wealth that is produced by all capital—and all labor and 
everything. I do not think capital is entitled to all the wealth 
production. I think there ought to be some taken off of it. So 
I took off a half per cent, and I said these industries which 
come to us for protection should be allowed to earn.only 5 per 
cent—to take that much in earnings from the pockets of the 
people of the United States. 

In doing that I have nrade this sort of a guaranty as a re- 
turn. I have provided that they might accumulate equal to 
50 per cent of their capitalization as a guaranty of that 5 per 
cent, and hold that surplus so that the 5 per cent would be paid 
each year. 1 have also provided that if they want to enlarge 
and increase the business, they can use the earnings for that 
purpose, but they must issue to the Treasury of the United 
States a stock dividend for those earnings which go to enlarge 
and to increase the business. In that way business can develop 
as rapidly as it does now, and inequality of profits under the 
law taken from the people will be ended. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, does the Sena- 
tor think that plan of his would help the farmer immediately? 

Mr. BROOKHART. It would help him immediately if we 
could get him in the 5 per cent class, and that is what we want 
to do with the debenture and with the Farm Board. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator has not re- 
sponded to my invitation for us all to join in a movement to 
slash transportation costs on farm products and to seek some 
way of eliminating the waste between the producer and the 
consumer. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If the Senator had closely examined my 
record and my campaign and my speeches in the Senate, he 
would have found that nobody in the Senate had had as much 
to say specifically, not in general terms, about the injustice of 
our transportation system and about the fact that $7,000,000,- 
000 of water was injected into the valuation of the railroads for 
rate-making purposes by the Esch-Cummins railroad law when 
it was put into operation. I have said that on this floor many 
times. I have pointed out other items of the excess profits of 
the inside subsidiary corporations. I have pointed out the waste 
of competition, $400,000,000 a year. 1 have figured out some- 
thing specific about this all the way along. I have added them 
all wp, and I have found ten to thirteen hundred million dollars 
a year of excess charges for transportation put upon the people 
of this country. I have a bill pending now before the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce for the Government to take over a 
line of road clear through this country, condemn these securities, 
and squeeze out some of this water in the valuation and get into 
competition, in a way, with these roads. I have had something 
specific along the lines the Senator has suggested in a general 
way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 126, line 4, before the 
words “per gallon,” to strike out “5 cents” and insert “6%4 
cents,” so as to read: 


Par. 707. Whole milk, fresh or sour, 6%4 cents per gallon. 


Mr. CONNALLY. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Are we now finishing each paragraph as we 
reach it, or simply handling the committee amendments? 

Mr. SMOOT. Handling the committee amendments only. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I had understood we were going to com- 
plete each paragraph as it was reached. 

Mr. SMOOT. I tried to get unanimous consent again to-day, 
and it was objected to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 126, line 5, before the 
words “ per gallon,” to strike out “48 cents” and insert “56:5 
cents,” so as to read: 


Cream, fresh or sour, 56; cents per gallon. 
Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I want to ask the chairman of 


the committee the effect of this amendment. What is the in- 
crease made in this paragraph? 
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Mr. SMOOT. From the present law? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate in the act of 1922 is 20 cents per 
gallon. The President issued a proclamation increasing it to 30 
cents a gallon. The House made the rate 48 cents a gallon and 
the Senate committee has increased it to 56.6 cents a gallon. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Are there any importations? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are slight importations. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have in mind the 
statement made some time ago by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep], confirmed by the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Ener], to the effect that in the case of all agricultural 
rates no attention was paid to the differences in the cost of pro- 
duction, and that in the case of such rates they were generally, 
if not universally, in excess of the difference in the cost of 
production. 

If that be true, and the flexible provisions of the present law 
remain in the law, of course we may expect that whatever rates 
we fix in this bill will, upon proper application and inquiry by 
the Tariff Commission, be very substantially reduced. I suppose 
probably our action upon these rates should not be taken with- 
out due consideration of the facts as thus given to us by these 
two Senators, so influential in the preparation of this bill as it 
came to us from the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. Just to keep the matter before us, the Sena- 
tor from Montana admits the ineffectiveness of most of the 
agricultural rates, does he not? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of many of them. 

Mr. NORBECK. There are so many of them that are useless, 
or nearly so. 

Mr. SMOOT. That does not apply to milk and butter. 

Mr. NORBECK. No; but we will discuss them later. It 
applies to a great many that have been increased. On the other 
hand, there is one commodity that I know of where the tariff is 
100 per cent effective to the farmer. The average effectiveness 
of the tariff is much less than 2 per cent, but there is one com- 
modity where the tariff is 100 per cent effective, and on that the 
Finance Committee reduces the rate below the House rate. I 
refer to flax. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, while we are on the agri- 
cultural schedule, I was interested in looking over on the other 
side to see where the leaders of the new farm bloc were. Ac- 
cording to testimony which came out before the committee in- 
vestigating the lobby it appeared that we have a new farm bloc 
in the United States Senate. That farm bloc consists, accord- 
ing to Mr. Arnold, of Senator Watson, of Indiana; Senator 
Moses, of New Hampshire; and Senator Resp, of Pennsylvania. 

I want to read one or two letters. I also want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the man who is collecting the money to 
carry on the propaganda for this new farm bloc is Mr. Arnold, 
who is connected with the Southern Tariff Association, with 
the American Taxpayers’ League, and with the National Council 
of State Legislatures. On different occasions Mr. Arnold has 
had the farm leaders of the different States come to Wash- 
ington, and he has had prominent members of the legislatures 
here advocating a reduction of the income taxes and the inher- 
itance taxes. 

He also professes to be interested in a tariff on farm prod- 
ucts. When the late Senator Gooding, who, we all recognized, 
was one of the ablest fighters for agriculture on the floor of 
the Senate, passed away Mr. Arnold looked around to find some 
one to take his place to fight for agriculture in the Senate of 
the United States. He addressed a letter to Mr. E. A. Burguieres, 
827 Union Street, New Orleans, La., in which he said: 


Following your suggestion that the Southern Tariff Association get 
in contact with some one to take the place of Senator Gooding: 

I took occasion to discuss this subject with a group of important 
Senators, including Senators Smoot and Watson and others, and was 
agreeably surprised to learn that they had designated Senator Watson, 
of Indiana, to contact with us in so far as the Republican Party in the 
Senate is concerned. 

As you know, Senator WATSON will be the floor leader of the Repub- 
lican Party in the Senate and is a member of the Finance Committee. 
He will associate with him in this work Senator Moszgs, of New Hamp- 
shire, and Senator REED, of Pennsylvania. 


Of course, we all know that Senator Reep, of Pennsylvania, 
and Senator Moses, of New Hampshire, are both brilliant fight- 
ers for farm relief and for tariff rates on raw materials in the 
form of farm products, as their past records will disclose. I 
am surprsied to find them absent from the Senate at this time. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 
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Mr. NORBECK. I was much surprised to find that the 
Finance Committee had reduced the tariff on flaxseed, when it 
is one thing in the Northwest on which the tariff is effective ; 
but I see now that it was made up on the recommendation of 
the new farm bloc, Watson, REED, and Mosgs. Is that right? 

Mr. WHEELER. I was just coming to that. 


Senator Watson will address the Southern Tariff Association meeting 
here to-morrow, so he promised me on the phone a few moments ago. 
Commissioner of Agriculture Wilson of your State— 


The State of Louisiana— 


has been in town the past few days, and he has been very helpful to us 
in working out the vegetable-oil schedules. 
Very truly yours. 


The next letter to which I want to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion is a letter to the Hon. Davin A. Reep, United States Sen- 
ate, Washington, D. C.: 


Dear Senator Reep: At a conference of the farm group yesterday it 
developed that Senator BrookHarT and Senator Frazier stated that the 
insurgents had an agreement with the Democrats that if the insurgents 
would stand by the Democrats on the flexible and administrative provi- 
sions, that the Democrats would permit the insurgents to write the rates. 

Senator BrookHarT worked out some 75 amendments which he 
proposed to offer, all of them on midwestern agricultural products, and 
in most instances greatly increasing the rates of the Senate Finance 
Committee’s bill and over those requested by the national farm group. 

We merely write you as a matter of information. 

Yours very truly. 


So the Senate will understand that one of the functions of 
Mr. Arnold in his position as head of the Southern Tariff 
Association and as head of the American Taxpayers’ League 
and as head of the National Council of State Legislatures was to 
have a contact between the eastern farm bloc and the western 
farm bloc, and whenever he talked to members of the western 
farm bloe like my friend from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier] or 
my friend from Iowa [Mr. BrookHarT] and got any informa- 
tion with reference to their activities, he immediately took it 
and turned it over to the eastern farm bloc, composed of Regn, 
of Pennsylvania, Moses, of New Hampshire, and Warson, of 
Indiana. 

I wish to read another letter, dated October 29, 1929, as 
showing his further activity in connection with farm legisla- 
tion: 

Hon. JAmMgEs E. WATSON, 
United States Senator. 

Dear SENATOR WATSON: At a conference of the farm group to-day it 
developed that Senator BrooxHarr, of Iowa, has advised the Farm 
Bureau that he and Senator Frazipre will handle the amendments on 
midwestern agricultural products, and they will increase the rates over 
those proposed by the Senate Finance Committee and over the requests 
of the farm group. 

Senator BrookHarT stated that the Democrats had promised the 
insurgents to vote for agricultural rates they desired in return for the 
support the insurgents were giving the Democrats on the administrative 
features, particularly the flexible provision. The insurgents, in this 
manner, propose to write the tariff measure in so far as rates are 
concerned. 

Yours very truly, 


JAMES A. ARNOLD, 


Mr. President, a few days ago I called attention to a state- 
ment which had been made by the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], in which he characterized the 
progressive Republicans and the so-called insurgents—and their 
numbers, by the way, have increased considerably since that 
time—as “sons of the wild jackass.” Knowing the attitude of 
the Senator from New Hampshire in the past with reference 
to farm legislation, I presume that was one of the reasons why 
he was selected as one of the eastern farm bloc. I go back to 
1921 and I find that the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire, who I am sorry is absent from the Chamber this 
afternoon, in speaking of the legislation in the tariff bill of 1922, 
said: 

Oh, yes; and I am trying to make an appeal to my protectionist 
brethren on this side of the aisle to support it— 


This had reference to an amendment which he had offered 
proposing to substitute the provisions of the Payne-Aldrich bill 
for the emergency tariff bill on farm legislation— 


Oh, yes; and I am trying to make an appeal to my protectionist 
brethren on this side of the aisle to support it, because it can not be 
that the measure now before us in the form in which it now stands, 
and to which I can never give my vote, can be adequately defended by 
anybody. It is regarded very generally as a measure which is inde- 
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fensible. Private conversation among Senators shows that to be the 
fact. It has been admitted almost in terms by Senators who have 
spoken in its favor upon the floor. It is a bill that grows out of an 
unwise yielding to pressure which was applied at the other end of the 
Capitol. It is the offspring of a union between the cotton field, the 
sugar-cane brake, the rice paddy of one section of the country, and the 
sheep run, the cattle range, and the wheat ficld of another section. It 
is a misshapen brat at best. It is lopsided; it is blind; it is deaf; it 
is bandy-legged ; and it suffers from congenital economic rickets, It is 
misconceived, hagborn, and, to complete the characterization, ditch deliv- 


ered. Republican Senators can not go to the country upon such a 
proposition, 


This is how he felt about a tariff to help agriculture in 1921. 

After I called the attention of the Senate the other day to the 
characterization by the Senator from New Hampshire, I found 
an editorial in the Kansas City Star, and I am going to read it 
for the edification of Senators coming from the New England 
States and from New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The Kansas 
City Star, let it be remembered, in recent years at least, has 
been one of the conservative Republican papers in the country. 
It was an ardent champion of Mr. Coolidge when he ran for 
President in 1924. It was an ardent champion of Mr. Hoover in 
the last campaign. It likewise was an ardent champion of Mr. 
Hoover when he was a candidate for the Presidency. 

The editorial appeared in the Kansas City Star of November 
10, 1929. It is entitled “‘ Wild Jackasses?’ Yes!” It reads as 
follows: 

“WILD JACKASSES?” YES! 


“Sons of wild jackasses” is Senator Grorcg H. Mosss’s description 
of western insurgent Senators who are trying to make the tariff fair to 
the West. 

The New Hampshire Senator is right—everlastingly right. We west- 
erners have been jackasses and sons of jackasses to go on generation 
after generation paying high tariff rates for the benefit of New England, 

New England industries have been fostered at the expense of the 
West. The factories of the Senator's home State and the States adjoin- 
ing have been kept going through high protection for which the West 
has paid. The States of the great valleys and beyond have been held up 
for artificial prices on textiles, on shoes, on jewelry to support the 
uneconomically situated industries of New England. 

As industry has moved south and west to the sources of the raw 
material, New England industries have clamored for ever-increasing 
tariff protection to save them. And the West has yielded to their 
clamor. It has seen its cost of living lifted to unnatural levels to meet 
the demands of New Hampshire and its neighbors. It has put its hand 
in its pocket to subsidize factories that could not maintain themselves 
in competition with better-located industries without prohibitive pro- 
tection. 

Jackasses? Senator Mosgs has used precisely the right word. But 
he used the right adjective, too, when he said “ wild” jackasses. . 


I agree with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] 
and I agree with this editorial in the statement that those who 
got out and supported the last presidential candidate and those 
who supported the previous administration were foolish if they 
expected those adininistrations to do otherwise than they are 
doing. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I understand the situation, our friend 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosgs] has issued a statement in 
which he said that as chairman of the Republican senatorial 
campaign committee he will do his best to reelect to the Senate 
all of them who happen to be candidates. Then he said that 
part of those who will be nominated evidently belong to that 
eategory which he terms “sons of the wild jackass,” so that 
he means that he, the Senator from New Hampshire, will do 
his best as chairman of the Republican senatorial campaign com- 
mittee to put in the Senate the “sons of the wild jackass.” 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course; and when I go out to campaign 
in those different States I am going to say as a Democrat to the 
people there, “I am not going to express my opinion of you 
men, but I am going to quote what your campaign manager, 
Senator Moses, said about you.” 

Mr. SMITH and Mr. CARAWAY addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WHEELER. I will yield first to the Senator from South 
Carolina and then I shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. SMITH. Some one, referring to the expression of the 
Senator from New Hampshire characterizing the insurgents as 
“ sons of the wild jackass,” said he did not see why they should 
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take umbrage, that he only differentiated his group from that 
group by one adjective. 

Mr. WHEELER. I now yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not know whether the Senator has 
called attention to it or not, but I rather imagine there is a 
change coming over the dreams of our friend from New Hamp- 
shire. He is now a member of the farm bloc. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; I called attention to that a moment 
ago. 

Mr. CARAWAY. He and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reep] and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] are 
the new farm bloc. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; I called attention to that, too, 

Mr. CARAWAY. And in their hands, of course, the farmers 
are safe. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was inquiring why it was that members 
of the farm bloc, which had been selected by Arnold to carry on 
the fight on the floor of the Senate for the farmers, were not in 
their places at the present time standing up and fighting for a 
tariff upon the agricultural products of the West. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Because they are not “ wild.” 

Mr. WHEELER. Somebody has pointed out the difference 
between wild jackasses and tamre jackasses, the Senator will 
remember. 

The editorial in the Kansas City Star proceeds: 

For the jackasses have been goaded too far. At last they have turned 
and are running wild in the Senate. New England and its allies can 
not stop them. 

What an exhibition of folly from the States that have been the 
beneficiaries of the tariff system at the expense of the rest of the 
country ! 


Of course, we find in the Senate at the present time the pro- 
gressive Senators from the West voting with the Democrats 
constantly upon the one great economic issue which divides the 
two parties, if there is any difference between them at all. The 
one economic issue that divides them is the tariff. We not only 
find the progressive Republicans doing that but we find papers, 
liké the Kansas City Star, after having advocated the election 
of Mr. Coolidge from the New England States, after having ad- 
vocated the election of Mr. Harding, after having advocated 
the election of Mr. Hoover, now denouncing New England and 
denouncing the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosgs], 
when, of course, they knew, if they were at all familiar with 
the expressions which have been made on the floor of the Senate 
of the United States by the Senator from New Hampshire, how 
he felt toward the agricultural West. They must have known 
what everyone else upon the floor of the Senate knows, and that 
is that the man closest to the President of the United States, 
the man who was for him first, last, and all the time, before 
most of my good friends on the other side of the aisle would 
even say they were for him in the campaign, is the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Is it possible to believe that the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, when he came out among the first for the present Presi- 
dent of the United States, did not know how the President 
stood upon the tariff and how he felt toward the things for 
which the Senator from New Hampshire stood? It is incon- 
ceivable to me that such could be the case. 

I read further from the editorial: 


The insurgent Senators are the spokesmen of a deep-seated economic 
discontent. There is nothing personal in this revolt. It is a vast 
section of the country that is speaking through the men who are fight- 
ing for a just tariff. 

If these individuals were not protesting the States would send other 
Senators to voice their resentment against the unfair advantages that 
the proposed tariff gives to the industrial East. 

And yet the representatives of the tariff beneficiaries are so blind 
that one of them can sneer at the insurgents as “sons of wild 
jackasses,” and another (Reep, of Pennsylvania) can refer to them as 
“worse than communists.” 


Why should not the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] 
and the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] expect a 
tariff for the manufacturers of the East? Does not the Kansas 
City Star know and does not Mr. Murphy, of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, know that it was Mr. Grundy and his manufacturers’ 
association in Pennsylvania that collected the largest part of 
the sinews of war to elect the Republican Party in the last 
election? Do they not know the farmers contributed nothing 
except votes obtained under false promises? Do they not know 
that the manufacturers of Connecticut contributed large sums 
of money and that the manufacturers of New England con- 
tributed large sums of money, and that Mr. Grundy was speak- 
ing the truth when he said that he collected the money, he paid 
it over to the Republican campaign fund, and “Now, I am 
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down here,” said Mr. Grundy, “to see that they carry out their 
pledges”? How much more honorable a position is he taking 
than are those like the Kansas City Star and Mr. Murphy, of 
the Minneapolis Tribune, who went out and supported the Re- 
publican ticket knowing where the money was collected and 
then wanting to repudiate the manufacturers of Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts after they put up the money? 
Frankly, I have not very much sympathy with men who know 
that this money has been paid in by Mr. Grundy and the manu- 
facturers and who then want to repudiate him. I have no 
Sympathy with men who do that sort of thing. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

; Mr. TYDINGS. If, as is sometimes claimed, the Chief Execu- 
tive of the country is siding with the insurgent element on the 
other side of the Chamber, the Senator from New Hampshire 
has brought him in fact into a strange category. Of course, he 
may be with the conservative element on the other side, but if he 
is siding with the insurgents, what I should like to know is, Does 
not the Senator from New Hampshire mean that a certain high 
official in our own Government—perhaps the highest—is also to 
be labeled in the manner that he has labeled the insurgents? 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I do not think the Senator from New 
Hampshire could possibly mean that, because I think the Senator 
from New Hampshire and the so-called Old Guard Senators 
have the ear of the President of the United States, and when 
we recall that the Senator from New Hampshire was one of the 
first Senators on the Republican side to come out and espouse 
the cause of the present President of the United States and when 
we all know that nearly all of the other Senators on the other 
side were against him, we must realize that the Senator from 
New Hampshire knew what he was talking about. A few days 
ago it appeared in the newspapers that the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. Watson] had selected the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Moses] as the chairman, I think, of the Republican 
senatorial campaign committee or as floor leader at the request 
and at the instance of the President of the United States. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WHEELER. I shall be glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am inclined to think that the Senator from 
Montana has placed the President in the proper category, be- 
cause so far his action upon the tariff measure that has been 
before the Senate has been tame rather than very wild. 

Mr. WHEELER. The concluding paragraphs of the editorial 
read as follows: 


Apparently the Republican Old Guard has forgotten what happened 
when it ignored western protests on the Payne-Aldrich tariff of 1909. 
In 1910 the jackasses of the West ran wild and two years later only 
two States remained in the Republican fold. 

Does the Old Guard want another similar uprising? Such men as 
Mosgs and Reep are doing their best to incite a revolt against eastern 
control that may easily become revolution. 


Of course, Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania, the 
Senator from New Hampshire, and the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. BrineHAmM] know perfectly well what they are doing. 
They know that they can come here and denounce the progres- 
sive Republicans 365 days in the year, and they know perfectly 
well that the Minneapolis Tribune and the Kansas City Star 
will champion the cause of the Republican Party. Regardless 
of what some of its members may say about the progressives 
or what it does about them, they wiil always find some excuse 
to be for the Republican Party when it comes to the campaign 
and the election. 

Mr. WAGNER. 
tana yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. I was just going to suggest that it ought 
to be noted that among the insurgents there were a few, and 
only a few, notable exceptions to that rule in the last cam- 

aign. 

- Mr. WHEELER. A few days ago, Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, in a letter to Mr. Murphy, denounced 
progressive Senators, stated that they were worse than com- 
munists, and that what the people ought to do out in the 
western and northwestern section of the country was to send 
men to the United States Senate who were not guided by 
sectionalism. As to whether the Senator from New Hampshire 
was guided by sectionalism, let Senators go back and read and 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Mon- 
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reread the speeeh that was made by that distinguished Senator 
on the tariff bill in 1921, and again harken to what, according 
to the press, he said while he was in Chicago recently. He 
stated: 

Turning to the tariff bill and the lobby investigation, Moszs said he 
yrould like to kill the tariff because “it puts high duties on the things 
which manufacturing communities have to eat and low duties on things 
they have to make and sell in order to eat.” He added: 

“Lobbies? Why the agricultural lobby far exceeds that of the manu- 
facturers in number, influence—I hesitate to say arrogance—and in 
effectiveness. 

DEFENDS BINGHAM 

“Nobody will say that Senator BrncHaM was not indiscreet, but his 
purpose was entirely praiseworthy. The Senate should not constitute 
itself guardian of the conduct of its Members to the extent that it has.” 


Mr. President, is not that sectionalism? And that is exactly 
what the West has been complaining of. 

Yes, Senators on the other side of the Chamber say, “We 
gave you a tariff upon wheat.” They went out before the 
farmers of the country and said, “The tariff upon wheat is go- 
ing to solve the farm problem”; and yet there is not a Re- 
publican on the floor to-day who dares stand up and reiterate 
what he said in 1921, that the tariff upon wheat did not do 
the farmer one particle of good except in very rare instances. 
The Republican Party gave the farmer a tariff upon wheat, 
but they gave him a tariff which they knew would not do him 
any good, because they knew that the farmers were producing 
a surplus of wheat in this country. I have not a doubt, my 
friends, but that the Republican Party will gladly give the 
farmer a tariff upon cotton, because they know a tariff upon 
cotton, except upon long-staple cotton, would not be of any 
benefit to the farmer at all. I have not any doubt but that 
the manufacturers of the East would be perfectly willing to give 
the farmers of the country a tariff upon anything upon which 
the tariff would not be effective, provided that they could 
wheedle the representatives of the West and of the farming 
interests into voting for high-protective duties on the manu- 
factured articles produced in the Hast. 

Mr. President, the Senators from the West who are fighting 
for agriculture are not fighting a sectional battle; they are 
fighting for equality with the manufacturers. The manufac- 


turers of the country have long enjoyed very high tariff rates. 
Incidentally they come here and say, “ We are pleading first 
for labor, and then we are pleading, if you please, so that we 


may make a living.” But, Mr. President, when you examine 
the records of their income taxes you find what they have been 
doing. They have not been paying out the money in dividends 
to the stockholders; not at all; they have been splitting up 
their stocks; they have been increasing their stock; and they 
have kept on increasing their stock and paying stock dividends. 
Then they come to Congress saying, “ We must have a higher 
tariff duty because we have got to pay dividends upon all this 
watered stock that we have pumped into our companies.” That 
is the trouble; that is what the East is suffering from; it is 
the watered stock that has been pumped into the manufactur- 
ing industries. In my humble judgment, that more than any- 
thing else is what has caused the break in ‘Wall Street from 
which people all over the United States have suffered. 

Some man speaking in the city of New York the other day 
said that the crash in Wall Street was due to the fact that the 
coalition in the Senate of the United States would not give 
them the kind of tariff protection they want. Give them the 
kind of tariff protection they want! I venture to say that 
there is not a Senator on this floor who is not perfectly willing 
to give to the eastern manufacturers a legitimate profit upon 
a legitimate amount of investment; but that is not what they 
want; what they want is a tariff so that they can mulct the 
American consumers in order to enable them to pay dividends 
upon millions and billions of dollars of watered stock. 

The farmers are not here asking for a tariff so that they 
can pay dividends upon any watered stock. All they are ask- 
ing for, whenever they ask for anything, is to be given just a 
fair return upon their original investment without any water 
in it whatsoever. 

In conclusion, Mr, President, let me say that, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the President has not expressed his views with 
reference to the tariff bill, I can not help but feel that the 
Old Guard are expressing the views of the President upon the 
floor of this body. I know it has been claimed by the progres- 
sives, as it has been claimed by some of the newspaper men 
whose articles circulate throughout the Middle West and the 
West, that the President as a matter of fact is against the 
Old Guard and that he is with the progressives, but in the Hast 
the impression prevails—and I am inclined to think it is cor- 
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rect—that the President is with the Old Guard, because, as I 
said a moment ago, the Senator from New Hampshire and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and the Senator from Connecticut, 
in my humble judgment, have his ear much more than have 
any of the progressives on the other side of the Chamber; and, 
of course, much more than have any of the Democrats upon this 
side, and, having his ear, stand up here fighting day after day 
for high tariff rates on manufactured articles and for low du- 
ties upon raw materials. I feel, Mr. President, that those who 
are charging that the President is not with the Old Guard are 
doing him a great injustice. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, when the Senate took up 
Schedule 7, the agricultural schedule, I asked that the para- 
graph dealing with livestock be postponed without prejudice. In 
looking into the matter further, I find that the committee 
amendment does not deal with the subjects in which I am inter- 
ested, and therefore I withdraw the request that those para- 
graphs be postponed without prejudice. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, I ask to return to the 
amendment in paragraph 701, on page 125, in line 10. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am sorry that we could 
not hear the request of the Senator from Utah. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah has asked 
that the Senate return to the amendment on line 10, page 125. 

Mr. SMOOT. That amendment was passed over at the re- 
quest of the Senator from New Mexico, who has now withdrawn 
the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CrerK. In Schedule 7, “Agricultural products and 
provisions,” in paragraph 701, page 125, line 10, after the word 
“per,” it is proposed to strike out “ pound ” and insert “ pound; 
dried blood albumen, light, 12 cents per pound; dark, 6 cents 
per pound.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CrerK. In paragraph 707, on page 126, line 5, 
after the word “sour,” to strike “48 cents” and insert “56.6 
cents,” so as to read: 


Cream, fresh or sour, 56.6 cents per gallon, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I assume it is 
more or less a waste of time to attempt to modify or change 
the committee amendment, but I do feel that the Rrecorp should 
contain some information in reference to this item. I therefore 
wish to submit some facts as to the exports and imports and 
as to the rapidity with which we have increased the rates of 
duty on milk and cream since 1922, all of which evideuce, it 
seems to me, indicates that this amendment is indefensible. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. BRATTON. What disposition was made of the amend- 
ment on line 4, page 126. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That amendment has been agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to say to the Senator that all of 
these duties are based upon the relative importance of the 
commodity, beginning with milk and ending with butter and 
cheese. That idea has been carried out throughout. The 
amendment increasing the duty on milk has been agreed to, 
but I want to say that the same relative rates are provided for 
the other commodities in this paragraph. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield for a question. 

Mr. BLAINE. I was going to make a statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I fear the Presiding Officer 
will take me from the floor if I should yield to the Senator to 
make a statement. 

Mr. BLAINE. Very well; I will not interrupt the Senator 
at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Massachusetts 
has the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Senate to the rates on milk and cream in the act of 1922. 


I call the attention of the 
In 
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that act fresh milk was given a dutiable rate of 2% cents per 
gallon, and cream—I will discuss cream at the same time, be- 
cause it is included in the same paragraph—was given a duti- 
able rate of 20 cents per gallon. Under a proclamation of the 
President, effective June 13, 1929—bear in mind the date—fresh 
milk became dutiable at 34 cents per gallon and fresh cream 
became dutivble at 30 cents per gallon. 

Now, observe to what extent the Senate Finance Committee 
has disregarded the act of the President of the United States 
in proceeding to levy duties upon milk and cream after an 
extensive investigation by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that the presi- 
dential proclamation was limited to an increase of 50 per cent. 
The President gave the 50 per cent inerease and could not give 
a greater increase under the law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
larger increase than 50 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. The report recommended a larger differential 
than that fixed in the act of 1922. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But I suppose both the Tariff 
Commission and the President realized that their limitation 
was an increase of 50 per cent, and therefore recommended that 
sum and no more. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the Senator has any evi- 
dence that the Tariff Commission recommended a higher in- 
crease than 50 per cent, I should like to have it produced, 

The House bill places the duty on milk, fresh or sour, at 5 
cents per gallon, 144 cents per gallon more than the presidential 
proclamation of June 13, 1929, and 100 per cent increase over 
the law of 1922. The House bill recommended a duty on fresh 
or sour cream of 48 cents per gallon, though the President's 
proclamation made the duty 30 cents per gallon. So the House 
increased the duty over the presidential proclamation 18 cents 
per gallon. If we refer back to the law of 1922, we see that the 
House increased the rate 150 per cent, from 20 cents per gallon 
in the law of 1922 to 48 cents per gallon. The rate recommended 
by the Senate Finance Committee, and which is now before us 
for consideration, is, for fresh milk, 6% cents per gallon, as 
against the law up to the presidential proclamation of June last 
of 2% cents per gallon. Hither some Members of Congress have 
been most derelict in their duty in not providing a reasonable 
duty upen milk or cream, or this excessive increase is a mean- 
ingless and empty gesture to give the appearance of providing 
in this bill high duties for the benefit of the agricultural in- 
dustry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Finance Committee simply increased the 
rate in conformity with the facts found by the Tariff Com- 
mission. In fact, it is slightly less than they found. The 
Tariff Commission found a difference in cost of 4.08 cents; and 
the committee simply made it 4 cents increase, just as near as 
we could to what the Tariff Commission found the difference 
to be. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Finance 
Committee recommended an increase in the duty upon fresh 
cream from 48 cents per gallon, the duty levied in the House bill, 
to 56.6 cents per gallon; and this is an increase over the duty 
of 30 cents per gallon levied in the law of 1922 of almost 100 
per cent, 

Now, Mr. President, I want to submit for the Recorp—be- 
cause I want the American people to read these facts—the story 
of the production of milk. The production of milk in this 
country has increased from 90,058,000,000 pounds in 1919 to 
120,766,000,000 pounds in 1923. 

The 1926 total was used as follows: 

Fifty-six billion pounds plus for household use as milk 
cream. 

Forty-three billion pounds plus as butter. 

Four billion pounds plus as cheese. 

Four billion pounds pius as condensed or evaporated milk. 

Four billion pounds plus as ice cream. 

Three hundred and ten million pounds for other products. 

Three billion nine hundred and forty-two million pounds as 
food for calves. 

Three billion six hundred and twenty-two million pounds as 
waste or loss, 

So we sce a very steady and constant increase in production 
since 1919. 

Now let us turn to the imports. The imports, the extent of 
them and where they come from, will assist us in determining 


Massa- 
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whether or not such a duty as this is effective, and when it is 
effective, and where it is effective, if at all. 

These imports come chiefly from Canada. Fifty-five per cent 
of the milk and 65 per cent of the cream enters the United 
States from May to September, at the period of the year when 
there is a very largely increased demand for milk to be used 
as food for younger folks, and for milk and cream to be used in 
making ice cream. The consumption of milk and cream in the 
Summer months jumps at an enormous rate, and certain sections 
of the country have resorted to Canada to get that extra supply 
of milk and cream. 

I venture to suggest that the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CoreLaNp]—who, I observe, is interested in this discussion— 
could, from his experience as health officer of the great city of 
New York, give us very valuable information as to the extent 
to which the consumption of milk and cream increases in our 
large cities during the summer and as to the great benefit from 
a health-producing standpoint of milk and cream. I will not ask 
him now to present his views upon that aspect of the question ; 
but after I have finished I am sure the Senate will be able to 
have his views as to the effect this duty might have on the 
great city of New York and its millions of consumers, especially 
those who rely so much upon milk and cream for sustenance dur- 
ing the summer montbs. 

I said that the imports come mostly from Canada and come 
during these months. The importations of milk in 1928 were 
only 5,499,424 gallons, or only a slight increase since 1923 of 
1,000,000 gallons, though it is true that the importations were 
7,386,200 gallons in 1926. 

The 1928 import figure of 5,499,424 gallons, when translated 
into pounds at 8.6 pounds to a gallon, is only 47,695,046 pounds, 
or about 0.0004 per cent; about 0.0004 of 1 per cent of the total 
domestic production of milk and cream, which, as I have stated, 
amounts to 120,000,000,000 pounds. So these slight importations 
that came from Canada during the period from May to Septem- 
ber to supplement the production in northern New York and in 
northern New England are insignificant and inconsequential, 
and if we should shut them all out it would not be of much 
benefit to the milk producers in the other part of the country. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. What are the importations from Canada? 
I was not clear about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The importations of milk 
from Canada in 1928 were only 5,499,424 gallons. The impor- 
tations are 0.0004 of 1 per cent of the domestic production. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. How much is the increase in the pending 
tariff bill over the present arrangement? I do not mean the 
bill of 1922, but after the President made the increase? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is between 150 and 200 per 
cent increase. The law of 1922 in regard to fresh milk is 21% 
cents. The proposal before us is 64% cents per gallon for fresh 
milk; and in the case of cream the law of 1922 fixes the duty 
upon cream at 20 cents per gallon, while the Finance Commit- 
tee recommends 56.6 cents per gallon—enormous increases on the 
most common and most necessary and most valuable, 1 venture 
to say, of all the things that human beings consume to sustain 
life and to promote health. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. NORBECK. If I remember correctly, the restrictive meas- 
ures against Canadian milk were based on hygienic arguments. 
It was claimed that Boston was in danger on account of its 
milk supply being of uncertain quality. If I remember rightly, 
Congress passed a Dill here actually putting an embargo on 
Canadian milk and that was followed up by an increase in the 
duty; but it was all done at the request of Boston and for the 
welfare of Boston I thought. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am glad to inform the 
Senator that it is just the reverse, that the Senator from New 
York and myself vigorously opposed restrictions contained in 
the so-called Lenroot-Taber bill adopted at the request of some 
dairy interests in the Middle West that wanted to get the New 
York and New England market. We produced abundant evi- 
dence that the Canadian authorities had permitted the New 
York public-health officers and the Boston health officers to go 
into their territory and to make restrictions and in every way 
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operate so as to produce milk in a sanitary condition. It is 
just the reverse of what the Senator thought the situation was. 

Mr. NORBECK. Iam sorry. I thought we were helping out 
Boston. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I say this, that there was a feature of 
the Lenroot-Taber bill which I thoroughly approved, which had 
to do with the sanitary supervision of the milk supply sent 
from Canada. I would not wish to have the Recorp show that 
I opposed that feature of the bill, because I did not. I favored 
that heartily. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, now I want to 
turn to the question of exports. Exports are insignificant. In 
1928 the exports amounted to 124,610 gallons, chiefly sent to 
Canada, Panama, Mexico, and Cuba. 

The conclusions which are reached after recitation and study 
of these figures are as follows. 

The increase in duties on milk and cream seems unjustifiable 
for the following reasons: 

First. The only supply of milk and cream imported has been 
along a natural extension of the milk sheds of New England 
and New York. Neither New England nor New York has as yet 
developed a milk supply adequate for its needs. It is necessary 
for our distributors to go into the Canadian territory during 
certain months of the year to get their milk and cream, and it 
will be a very serious handicap upon our people to have to pay 
the advanced price for milk and cream which must follow if 
these duties become effective. 

Second. The relation of milk and cream imports to the total 
dairy production in the United States indicates there is no 
danger to the producer. The amount of milk required for milk 
and cream imports is 0.4 of 1 per cent of the total production. 

Third. The area affected as to consumption is small. Less 
than 6 per cent of the cream and four one-hundredths of 1 per 
cent of the milk imported comes in west of Buffalo. 

Fourth, Seasonal nature of the trade requires ready access 
to milk and cream supplies. Hot summer spells frequently 
cause a shortage. Is it fair that under these conditions the 
eost of transportation for a distance of 1,000 to 1,500 miles 
should be added to a fair charge for milk and cream produced 
in the natural milk shed of the consuming areas? 

Some further pertinent facts are as follows: 

The effect of this tariff will be to divert from the consuming 
public Canadian milk and cream, and compel them to purchase 
dairy products fronr the far West which would mean both an 
inerease in price and a lessening of quality because of the long 
freight haul. The Canadian market is very accessible to the 
large industrial centers of the Northeast. 

We must, in the interest of keeping down the cost of living, 
seek to get our necessary oversupply from the nearest possible 
market at the lowest possible cost of transportation. 

To compel us to go to the Middle West when there is a clean, 
wholesome supply in Canada is an injustice, for it must be 
remembered that these imports come merely into the industrial 
cities of the Northeast. 

The greatest injustice in connection with this increased duty 
is that the burden will fall upon those who need the milk, 
mostly, small children, as well as invalids and the poor. In the 
cost per family of five it is estimated that, in case these duties 
become effective, it will mean $9.50 per year. That may seem 
to be a small item, but when we put together all the other in- 
creases that are bound to come in the cost of living because of 
these increased rates, it is going to be a very serious burden. 

I want to say just one word of warning. There is a pos- 
sibility of this bill being so drafted, especially if rates are 
imposed here that will not be effective, as to give the bill the 
reputation of being the worst drain upon the pocketbooks of the 
consumers of America ever framed. 

We can not visualize, unfortunately, to the average man and 
woman what the effect of a heavy duty upon some steel product 
may be, what the effect of a duty upon an automobile may be, 
what the effect of a duty even upon some clothing may be; but 
when it comes to milk and butter and bread and meat and 
poultry and cereals and the other common foods necessary for 
existence, the common man and woman can visualize it, and I 
warn the friends of the farmers not to frame this bill by put- 
ting it in the power of their opponents on their own side to say 
that the bill now being framed is a bill which seeks to extort 
unnecessarily high prices from the great working classes and 
consuming public of our industrial communities, many of whom 
get no benefit from a protective tariff levied for the benefit of 
industries. I suggest that you be careful, that you go slowly, 
because there is that possibility of reaction. 

Therefore I hope that Senators on the other side who are sin- 
cerely and earnestly seeking—and I commend them for their 
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zeal—to readjust this bill in the interest of the farmer, not to 
put rates into the bill that will not be generally effective, but 
which will be construed by your opponents on the other side as 
levying outrageous and excessive duties upon the consumers in 
the industrial centers. I plead for moderation rather than 
taking the extreme course that is threatened. Indeed, through 
your demands the Finance Committee in this instance and all 
through this schedule have proposed to levy indefensible rates 
that have already made the bill obnoxious to the consumers of 
the country. 

Indeed, the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] 
has already been quoted as referring to this bill in that manner 
and fashion. That is the kind of a campaign you are going to 
meet, and everybody who votes for this bill who comes from a 
community where there are large industrial centers must be pre- 
pared to defend himself against the allegation that if these high 
rates upon foods are translated into increased costs of living he 
is partly responsible for it. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. I have no argument with the Senator who 
warns us against fixing rates on agriculture, because we have 
had in the consideration of all tariff bills and have now a tariff 
on straw and a tariff on hay and in a great many cases a tariff 
on all commodities locally used, or any commodity of which there 
is an exportable surplus, or any commodity which in its produc- 
tion has almost reached the point of domestic consumption and 
is in danger of having a surplus. 

I can assure the Senator, however, that there are some of these 
agricultural rates which can be cut down instead of increased, 
but not from the standpoint of the farmer. The farmer must 
live. It takes some little earnings to enable him to live, and I 
just want to remind the Senator from Massachusetts that before 
a committee there appeared Mr. Green, the president of the 
American Federation of Labor, who said that even though tariff 
duties on agricultural products would add to the cost of living, 
the members of the American Fedcration of Labor would stand 
for them. 

He did feel that the middleman was absorbing too much and 
that there was no need of such increases, but he said: 


What we are trying to do is to keep the farmers from coming into 
the cities and taking our jobs. Therefore we want them to have good 
wages on the farms, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


Mr. President, I appreciate 
what the Senator says, and I appreciate the splendid address 
which he made on the floor of the Senate a few days ago, which 
impressed me very favorably, in which he analyzed clearly the 
limited number of agricultural products on which a tariff duty 


was effective. I think it was one of the most enlightening 
and one of the fairest speeches that has been made during this 
whole tariff debate. I was delighted to find the Senator frankly 
stating that on certain agricultural products the duty was of no 
consequence, and therefore I know the Senator will agree with 
my suggestion that care should be exercised in piling up such 
a large number of increased duties here that the argument can 
not be made that this is a bill unnecessarily burdensome to the 
consumers. 

Mr. President, I have said all I care to say. I appreciate the 
fact that it is going to be impossible, under the circumstances 
here, to get any votes against any duty that may be proposed 
upon an agricultural product, and I must be content with 
putting into the Recorp from time to time my views on these 
various products. However, I intend to protest these food 
rates in the name of the unorganized consumers, even if I 
stand alone. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator has had a good deal to 
say about these ineffective rates, and then he turns around and 
says they would increase prices to the consumers. If they are 
ineffective, they are not going to affect the prices at all, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator did not do me 
the honor of listening to my entire argument. I have again 
and again and again said that these duties were effective only 
at certain periods of time, and in limited areas in many in- 
stances. I did say just now that it was not a question of 
whether they were effective or not. That ought to be consid- 
ered, but if they were actually ineffective, you should be care- 
ful not to put ineffective duties so high that political opponents 
could show or attempt to show to the consuming public that 
you had increased the cost of living to them in the prices of 
food products. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Let us get down to this agricultural 
item. I investigated dairy conditions in northern New York 
and Vermont, and I will say that they need this protection, I 
saw hundreds of abandoned dairy farms up there, and I have a 
letter from the Boston Post in which they said, “ Why 14 cents 
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a pound on butter? It is robbery of our people up here. The 
dairy is the most prosperous thing in the country.” That same 
day there came into my office a man from Boston, who had just 
bought a dairy farm on the edge of New Hampshire, and he paid 
less for it than the value of the buildings on the land; he got 
the land for nothing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to make a brief state- 
ment to the Senate. I did not wish to make the statement, 
however, in the absence of the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones]. I have for some little time endeavored to get in touch 
with him so that I could have him return to the Chamber. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier 
Bingham George 
Black Gillett 
Blaine Glass 
Borah Glenn 


Bratton Goft 
Brock Goldsborough 
Brookhart Greene 
Broussard Hale 
Capper Harris 
Caraway Harrison 
Connally Hastings 
Copeland Hatfield 
Couzens Hawes 
Deneen Hebert 

Heflin 


Dill 
Johnson 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
‘Wagner 
Walcott 5 
Walsh, Mass. 


Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 


Fess Betiaeen, Ind, Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher Jones Sackett Wheeler 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I am going to make a state- 
ment with reference to the concurrent resolution for adjourn- 
ment offered by myself earlier in the day. I am not making the 
statement because I was disappointed in the result of the vote 
or because I am in any way chagrined, for I am not; but in 
justice to myself and my associates 1 feel that I should ex- 
plain the circumstances which surrounded the introduction of 
the resolution. Ordinarily resolutions of that kind come from 
the majority side of the Chamber. I recognize that fact and 
had referred to it earlier in the day. 

The situation with reference to the attitude of Senators with 
regard to adjournment had been pretty thoroughly canvassed, 
I think, and was thought to be well understood. It was under- 
stood that Senators on this side of the Chamber desired to take 
an adjournment a short time before the beginning of the regular 
session. It was understood that the progressives on the other 
side of the Chamber did not favor an adjournment. It was our 
understanding that the so-called regulars on the other side 
would support the resolution for adjournment proposed by me 
after conference and agreement with their leader. 

Anyway, on yesterday the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jongs], for whom I entertain the highest regard 
and than whom I think there is not a fairer, more sincere, and 
honest man in this Chamber, who is the leader of the other side 
in the absence of his chief, the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Warson], approached me upon the subject of adjournment. Our 
views were in accord in respect to the matter. We canvassed 
the day when the adjournment should be taken and agreed upon 
the 23d of November. The Senator then advised me that he 
would to-day offer a resolution providing for adjournment on 
that day, and I am advised he apprised some of the members of 
the press of his purpose in that behalf. It was my understand- 
ing then that the regulars would favor this course and, of course, 
I thought he represented the so-called regular element on the 
other side of the Chamber. 

This morning the Senator from Washington again ap- 
proached me and we renewed our conversation, in the course 
of which he advised me that certain Senators representing the 
regular element on his side of the Chamber thought the resolu- 
tion should come from this side of the Chamber. He said that 
under the circumstances he would prefer not to offer it, and 
suggested that if I or some one from this side of the Chamber 
would offer it that it would be satisfactory. I understood him 
to mean, if indeed he did not so expressly state, that it would in 
that event receive the support of the regulars. 

I did not suppose there was any politics in the matter and 
so stated to the Senator from Washington and expressed to him 
my willingness to offer the resolution, but indicated that I 
would like to first confer with my associates on this side of the 
Chamber. 

After I had conferred with my associates I decided to offer 
the resolution, understanding, as a result of the conversations 
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which I had with the Senator from Washington and as a result 
of some statements which had been made to me from other 
sources, that the resolution would receive the support of the 
regulars on the other side of the Chamber. Under these circum- 
stances, my utter amazement and astonishment can be well 
understood when 28 of the regulars voted against the resolution. 
I am not complaining of their action. They had the right to 
take it if they wanted to do so. I believe the Senator from 
Washington was misled, because I know his absolute honesty 
and sincerity. 

If I have misstated anything that happened between the 
Senator from Washington and myself I shall be very glad to 
have him correct me; otherwise, I shall be glad to have him 
corroborate my statement. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think the statement of the 
Senator from North Carolina is substantially correct, although 
my recollection is that I told him, with reference to the so- 
called regulars, that I thought many, if not- most, of them 
would support the resolution if it came from his side of the 
Chamber. I had, I thought, good reason to believe that that 
was the case. I never dreamed of any politics with reference 
to the matter. 

I wish to say that I have always voted against proposais to 
adjourn near the close of a session. I had come to the con- 
clusion that I would vote against any proposition of the kind 
this time, but on reflection and when I gave thought to the long 
sessions which the Finance Committee had during the summer 
and appreciated more than ever the fact that the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] had been sitting here day after day ever 
since the bill was reported to the Senate and that the other 
members of the Finance Committee have given their attention 
to the bill day after day through these long months, it seemed 
to me that it was nothing but right that they at least should 
have a week or so of rest before we started into the regular 
session. I also had the impression that by pursuing that course 
we would probably get along with the fariff bill more rapidly 
in the regular session than we will expedite it by continuing 
now without a recess. 

I had conversations with the Senator from North Carolina 
substantially as he has related. I had not had an opportunity, 


of course, to talk with all of the Senators on this side of the 
Chamber, but I talked with some who stated to me that they 


had talked with others, and I thought that substantially all 
would really like to have the adjournment. 

Personally I was willing to offer the resolution. I intended 
to offer it, not as assistant leader on this side of the Chamber, 
but upon my sole personal responsibility. However, after con- 
ferring with some of the Members again this morning I learned 
that it was the great desire of most of our so-called regulars 
that any motion of that kind should come from the other side 
of the Chamber. ci 

As I said, I thought I had reason to believe that if the 
motion did come from the other side of the aisle, then they 
would feel perfectly free to vote their sentiments in regard to 
it which I understood, as I said, were rather inclined to favor 
an adjournment. But the Senate knows the result. I will 
say that I myself was rather surprised that so many of our 
friends on the other side of the aisle, as well as on this side 
of the aisle, voted against adjournment. 

As I have stated, personally I have come to the conclusion 
that the Senate ought to adjourn out of consideration for the 
members of the Finance Committee. I think I can appre- 
ciate why members of that committee would vote against ad- 
journment; I think I can appreciate why the honorable chair- 
man of the committee, who has been giving day after day to 
this work, should vote against adjournment; but I know that 
he would have welcomed it, if the Senate should have accorded 
it to him and to the other members of the Finance Committee. 

That is all I have to say with reference to the matter. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I do not think I would say 
anything if it were not for the fact that the Senator from 
Washington seems to think that the same condition prevailed on 
this side of the Chamber as on the other side. 

Mr. JONES. No, not entirely; not to such an extent. 

Mr. HARRISON. Not to such an extent. I think if the 
Senator will look over the roll call he will find that there were 
but very few on this side of the Chamber who did not vote with 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Smrmons], and that with 
reference to most of them they had expressed themselves to the 
Senator from North Carolina or to those of us who were work- 
ing with him in the matter, and had expressed the thought that 
the Senate should go right on through. So there was no double 
dealing nor was there any double-crossing from this side about 
which anybody knows. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an inter- 
ruption? 
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Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. I did not intend to convey the impression that 
I thought there was any double-dealing or anything of that kind. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand that, and I have very deep 
sympathy for the predicament in which the Senator from Wash- 
ington has found himself in this matter. I suppose if we 
should search the whole history of this Senate from the begin- 
ning up to this day we would never find such confusion and 
such—I will not say lack of leadership, but I will say refusal 
on the part of those on the other side to have a leader. So I 
sympathize with the Senator from Washington, because he is 
placed in this particular position on account of the illness of the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. If the 
Senator from Indiana were here, we should have the same 
condition. 

Senators on the other side of the Chamber would throw him 
down just us they have thrown down the chairman of the sen- 
atorial campaign committee; just as they throw down here 
daily the chairman of the Finance Committee, and just as they 
threw down, and then laughed over the fact, the distinguished 
Senator from Washington this morning. 

Of course, the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons] 
would never have assumed to offer the resolution for adjourn- 
ment if he had not been led to believe that those who belong 
to the Old Guard on the other side of the Chamber and who 
pretend to be in a different camp from the so-called progres- 
sives, had not led their leadership to believe that they would 
vote for a recess of one week; but either for the reason that 
they wanted to punish their leader, the Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Jones], or because of a lack of courage or because 
they were afraid to go back to their States for even a week 
and face their people, they have voted as they have in the con- 
sideration of the tariff bill. They have thrown down their lead- 
ers and say, “ Oh, well, let us stay here and work.” 

Most of the Senators on the other side who voted that way 
have either had trips to the Panama Canal Zone or to Europe 
or been at home for three or four months, playing, resting, 
and enjoying themselves, while Senators, such as the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Simmons], and other members of the Finance Committee, have 
stayed here and worked. 


It has been said before that some of us have not been away 
from here for seven months. Do Senators who have voted 
against the adjournment resolution think their people have not 
enough appreciation of their services that they can fool them 
by refusing to vote for a resolution which, if agreed to, would 
give a week’s vacation and rest or would give a week for 
Senators to attend to their personal affairs between the Cosing 
of this session on the 23d of this month and the reconvening 
of Congress en the 2d day of December? 

The session which is then coming on is going to be a busy 
one. We shall start immediately on the Vare contested-election 
ease. Then we shall return to the consideration of the tariff 
bill, which is filled with thousands of items; then we hope to 
push through some tax-reduction measure; then the great 
supply bills will come before Congress for consideration. Yet 
Senators on the other side did not have the courage to vote 
for the resolution which would give a week’s rest. 

They desire to say, “We are standing by Mr. Hoover in his 
plea to the Senate that we finish the consideration of the tariff 
bill and pass it in two weeks,” when they know that it is im- 
possible to do so; when they know that Senators on this side 
of the Chamber have cooperated with their leadership on the 
other side in bringing quick votes on the various items and in 
expediting the consideration of the bill in every way and that 
we are also pledged to Senators on the other side that we are 
going to pursue a similar course in the future; but because some 
of them wanted to oppose adjournment they said, “No; we 
have had our rest; we have had our recreation; and we are 
not going to vote even for a week’s recess.” 

I hope that during the night sessions some of the Senators 
who have not been here long and have shunted aside their 
leadership will be here to answer the roll calls, so that they 
will not have to answer to their constituents and explain why 
they have voted against giving us a week’s rest, and were un- 
willing to come here at night and work in the consideration of 
this bill. I do hope that Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber will get together and acknowledge some kind of 
leadership. 

Even the Senator from Utah who has worked hard, and who, 
as I believed and as the Senator from North Carolina believed, 
would vote for the resolution to adjourn, did not have the 
courage to do it, even when everybody thought he was going to 
vote for it. 
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That may be the reason that the 18 or 20 new Senators on 
the Republican side who have formed a little group of their 
own and who devise their plans and lay out their programs 
“slashed ” the Senator from Washington. I suppose they say, 
“ Well, if the chairman of the committee did not want to follow 
the Senator from Washington and have a recess we will not 
follow him.” But there have been brought about chaos and con- 
fusion on the other side. May we hope that Senators over 
there will soon get together in some kind of a spirit? 

Mr. JONES. Mr, President, I desire to say merely a word. 
I do not consider that I have been “slashed” or that I have 
been “thrown down” by any of my colleagues. As I said a 
moment ago, I thought I had fair reason to believe what would 
be done, but I may have assumed too much. I know that there 
was no Senator on this side who had any idea of throwing me 
down or “slashing” me or anything of that kind. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think all 
Senators have been “slashed” by having an order adopted 
which requires our presence here to-night, when no Senator ex- 
pected it and many Senators had made plans which make it 
impossible for them to be here to-night. I have no objection to 
night sessions, but I do think we ought not to punish ourselves 
by being forced, without notice, to come back here to-night and 
stay here. I therefore ask unanimous consent that the order 
which was entered on motion of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison] be rescinded. 

Mr. HARRISON. To which I will object. I hope the Senator 
will not ask that that be done. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thought perhaps the Sen- 
ator would show more generosity than he attributed to his col- 
leagues on the other side of the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Objection is made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, a year ago to-day I returned 
from my home after having buried my wife, and I have been 
out of the city but twice from that time until this. 

I want the Senator from Mississippi to understand that I am 
not a coward. I have not asked any Senator on this side to 
yote as I voted. Nobody asked me how I would vote in relation 
to the question, and, so far as I am concerned, I will stay here 
just as long as I can stand on my feet, night or day, if that is 
the wish of the Senate. If it shall kill me, all right. What I 
want to do is to pass the bill, and we can pass it without holding 
night sessions if we will stick to the bill and talk to the amend- 
ments to the bill. 

So far as I am concerned I am perfectly willing, as I have 
said before, to let the coalition agree as to rates, bring them in, 
and let the bill pass. I will not ask for a minute’s time, but 
will be glad to have the Senate vote upon the rates exactly as 
the coalition may agree upon and submit them to the Senate. 
If that could be done we could adjourn before the 23d of 
November. 

If the Senate wants to adjourn on Monday or Wednesday or 
Saturday of next week, I am perfectly willing that it adjourn 
on any of those dates. I know that we can not pass this bill 
before the expiration of the special session unless an entirely 
different attitude toward the bill is evinced than has been 
evinced during the last month. Let us not fool ourselves. 
We are reasonable men, and let us show the country that we are. 

I have not criticized any Senator for speaking on the bill; I 
have not criticized any Senator because he has voted for or 
against any amendment. The amendments which have been 
reported to the bill are there because a majority of the Republi- 
ean members of the Finance Committee agreed to them. I am 
chairman of the committee, and it was my duty to make the 
report in conformity with the action of the majority members of 
the committee. I think I have performed that duty. Whether 
I believe in it or not, I consider it my duty to stand by the bill, 
and, if God gives me strength, that is what I am going to do. 

If the Senate wants to adjourn I have no objection, and, as I 
have told the Senator from North Carolina, I have not the least 
idea of asking any Senator to vote against adjournment. I do 
not think that politics ought to play any part whatsoever in the 
question of adjournment. I believe that if we were able to 
secure a little rest, we could then come back and pass the bill 
without as much discussion as we have had heretofore during its 
consideration. 

Senators, ail in the world I want is to get the bill into con- 
ference. Let it go there, and if the conferees can not agree on it, 
well and good. 

Mr. BORAH. That would not be well and good. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it would be if the conferees could not 
agree. 
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I have already sald to the Senate that the two great questions 
involved in the amendments of the Senate to the tariff bill are 
the flexible tariff and the debenture. I am going to ask the 
instructions of the Senate on those matters. If the conferees 
can not agree to the House provisions I shall ask instructions 
from the Senate. It is the Senate action. I may be one of 
their representatives on the conference committee, and before 
any final action is taken the matter will come back to the 
Senate of the United States for instructions. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator feels that way about ad- 
journment, why did he vote “nay” this morning when a plan 
to adjourn was laid before the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I voted “nay” for the reason that I did not 
want anyone in the United States or anywhere else to believe 
that I, as chairman of the committee, had gone back on the 
proposition of trying to secure the passage of this bill. I said 
to the Senate time and again that I was going to do everything 
I could to see it passed. I say now, as I have said before, that 
if the Senate of the United States wants to adjourn, I shall not 
object, for I should like to have a little rest; but I am not going 
to beg the Senate to do it even if I am tired. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should not be true tc my 
professional training if I did not make another plea to Sena- 
tors to adjourn the Senate. All anyone has to do is to read the 
Recorp of this afternoon to know that the Senate is not in a 
frame of mind to legislate as it should. 

This morning, on top of the statements made here by many 
Members that we ought to adjourn because of the physical 
condition of the Senate, a proposal was carried overwheliningly 
to have night sessions. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. COPELAND. I will. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator make the statemert that 
the Senate is not in a frame of mind to legislate as it shvuld 
because after he had made a long speech for adjournment this 
morning he then voted against the resolution to adjourn? 

Mr. COPELAND. I voted against the particular resolution to 
adjourn because if we are going to stay here until Saturday of 
next week we might just as well stay until the 2d day of 
December, because we shall have a couple of days off, anyway, 
when Thanksgiving comes. The proposed plan offered little 
of real benefit. 

I want the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] and the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Harrison] and all the other members of the Finance 
Committee to have a decent rest, so that they can come back 
here and help us to pass a bill. The only reason why we dv not 
adjourn on Saturday of this week, or to-day or to-morrow or 
Monday, is because we are afraid of the political effect upon our 
particular section of the Senate. If we had 30 cents’ worth of 
courage, we would vote now to adjourn; and that is what we 
ought to do, 

To-day—this very day—Senators have come to me and said, 
“T can not sleep nights, I am so worn-out.” I am a sort of a 
confessional, and I have no doubt my colleague of the medical 
profession on the other side [Mr. HAtTFIELp] is one, too, for men 
who come to us and tell of their disabilities. 

Why, Senators, we have no business to be here attempting to 
legislate; and the worst of it is, as I said the other day, that 
death places a premium upon those who work hardest. 

When the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wats] an hour 
ago was making an earnest plea regarding a paragraph in the 
bill relating to the farmer, there were not six members of the 
farm group in the Chamber. They were not here. I want the 
Recorp to show that they are not here; that this is all politics. 

I beg of you, Senators, do not keep up this farce. To come 
here to-night, after having been eight hours in the Senate Cham- 
ber, and to attempt to legislate in any decent way, simply can 
not be done, and you know it. We are not fair to the citizens 
of the United States if we attempt to legislate when we are in 
no condition physically or mentally to carry on our work. I 
beg of you to take a sensible view of the matter. 

1 am led to introduce a resolution which may be voted down, 
but I introduce a concurrent resolution, Mr. President, that at 
the end of business on Saturday of this week no further work 
upon the tariff bill shall engage the attention of the Senate at 
this session. I want to put it in such a form that you will 
know exactly what I mean—that on Saturday of this week we 
shall go as far as we can with the bill, and that from that time 
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forward, awaiting the action of the House to make it complete, 
we shall do no further work upon the tariff bill at this session. 

I present that matter, if it may be put in form. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator from New York referred to 
the farm bloc as being absent during the address of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]. I know that most of 
the representatives of the Northwest were here. I am wonder- 
ing if he did not refer to the new farm bloc of Moses and 
Reep. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COPELAND. Well, they were absent, too. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I do not intend 


to speak for anyone but myself. Certainly I am not presump- 
tuous enough to attempt to speak for any group in this body; 
but the indictment suggested by the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi was sufficiently broad to include me, since I voted 
against adjournment this morning twice—against immediate 
and against adjournment on the 23d of this 


adjournment, 
month. 


We were called into special session for a certain purpose, 
to do certain work. We have a certain task to perform. We 
have not finished that task, and we have until the 3d of next 
month still to finish the work we were called here to do. 

It is my judgment that we ought to continue on the job until 
the work is done. We have repeatedly attempted to have night 
sessions, always without success. I am hoping, now that we. 
have agreed to meet here every evening, that we may show the 
country by constructive work done that the Senate of the 
United States is not impotent. Practically everybody here 
undertakes to say that he favors passing this bill at the earliest 
possible moment. Then, it seems to me, we should live up to 
that suggestion which has been made on so many occasions by 
so many Members of this body. 

I think it is unfair of the Senator from Mississippi to suggest 
that there are a number of new Senators on this side who for 
some cause or other have “let down on their leadership,” to use 
his phraseology as nearly as I remember it, or who are fearful 
of going back to face their constituents if they vote the other 
way, and accordingly vote against adjournment. It seems to me 
the Senator from Mississippi should applaud the Senators who 
have recently become Members of this body for being sufficiently 
industrious and zealous to remain here and assist in passing 
the bill. I think some of the Members who are older, who are 
senior to the newer Members here, might profit by the splendid 
example they set in being willing to remain on the job until the 
job is done. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, a point of order. 
stand, a motion to adjourn is not debatable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
before the Senate. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, we have been talking for two hours 
about this matter. We might have been halfway through the 
agricultural schedule by this time. I suggest that we vote on 
the pending question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment found on page 126, line 5. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am going to accept the advice of the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee and discuss the immediate thing 
before us; that is, the tariff. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
will state it. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
lution I submitted? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
is addressing a parliamentary question to the Chair, and has a 
perfect right so to do. The proposal has never been formally 
made by the Senator from New York. It is a privileged matter 
and can be considered without debate. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator from Wisconsin 
will wait just a moment, the Chair is answering a parliamentary 
inquiry of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. BLAINE. A point of order, Mr. President. I under- 
stand that when a Member is recognized and has the floor, be- 
fore he is displaced the Chair asks him to suspend. Here was 
a colloquy between the Senator from New York and the Pre- 
siding Officer, and the Member who had the floor was left with- 


As I under- 
Is that correct? 
There is no motion pending 


The question is on the amend- 


What has become of the concurrent reso- 
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out any information as to what was going on unless he ceased 
his debate to listen in on the remarks. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I rise to the point of order that when a Sena- 
tor has been recognized, until there is some parliamentary pro- 
cedure so that he may be advised whether or not he may pro- 
ceed, it is out of order to interrupt him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair will state that a parliamentary inquiry was proposed by 
the Senator from New York, which the Chair was attempting to 
answer. It is true that the Senator from Wisconsin can not be 
interrupted for a privileged matter until he first consents to the 
interruption; and the Chair assumes that the Senator from Wis- 
consin does not now desire to yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I prefer not to yield at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield 
at the present time. After he concludes his remarks the Sena- 
tor from New York can offer his privileged concurrent resolution. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BLAINE. I may state that the rule, as I understand it, 
is that if I yield for any other purpose than to have a question 
asked, I surrender the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will not the Senator yield in order that 
my concurrent resolution, which is in form now, and which I 
informally and very crudely presented to the Senate a few 
minutes ago, may be laid before the Senate? 

’ Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I should like to accommodate 
the Senator from New York, but I can not yield for that 
purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
declines to yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will net the Senator let us vote on this 
matter without any discussion? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I should much prefer to pro- 
ceed with a discussion of the very important question that is 
now pending before the Senate in connection with dairy 
products. 

I am not going to take very much time. I should like to clear 
the minds of some Senators of some misapprehension, some 
misunderstanding respecting the rates that are proposed on 
dairy products. If I may be permitted to continue, I am sure 
I can conclude very shortly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I appreciate the position of the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]. I listened very attentively to his 
presentation. I was one of the farm group who were present. 
I think the Senator from Massachusetts has failed to appreciate 
the fundamentals upon which these rates are based. 

I call attention to this fundamental, that all dairy products, 
whenever we are dealing with the question of tariff rates, must 
be considered in the light of the butterfat content of milk. There 
is a formula that applies to all dairy products—whole milk, 
skimmed milk, milk in any form, butter, and cheese. I am 
going to set forth that formula. 

One gallon of milk containing 3% per cent of butterfat weighs 
8.6 pounds. Eight and six-tenths pounds of milk will produce 
8.61 pounds of butter on the basis of an overrun of 20 per cent. 

The equivalent of the butter duty per gallon of 314 per cent 
milk is 5.56 cents per gallon. In addition to the butterfat, the 
residue of the whole milk is skimmed milk, and the duty on 
skimmed milk, on the basis of 35 per cent ad valorem, which 
is the equivalent of 14 cents a pound on butter, is 1.76 cents 
per gallon of skimmed milk. 

To the duty on butterfats as butter in a gallon of milk must 
therefore be added 85 per cent of the duty on a gallon of 
skimmed milk, or 1.49 cents, which makes a total duty on a gal- 
lon of milk of 6.54 cents. 

The bill provides 6144 cents per gallon. That rate is based 
upon the butterfat content, and the duty fixed upon butter and 
the residue of milk after the butter is made. 

The market for dairy products is very sensitive. A slight 
change in the rate of duty on whole sweet milk or cream or 
butter or cheese will almost immediately bring about a shifting 
in the production of the respective dairy products in the com- 
petitive countries, our chief competitors. That was very clearly 
indicated, as I pointed out a few days ago, that when the Presi- 
dent increased the rate on butter from 8 cents a pound to 12 
cents a pound, leaving cheese at 5 cents a pound, the Canadian 
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butter producers immediately went into the production of 
cheese, shifting their production of butter to that of cheese, and 
there were imported into the United States from Canada sev- 
eral million pounds of cheese within a few months after the 
increased duty on butter went into effect. 

A shifting in production takes place very quickly, and unless 
the rates on dairy products are equalized, starting with a basis 
of butterfat content, we may have a shift in the chief competing 
countries from butter to cheese or cheese to butter, or to whole 
milk or cream from cheese and from butter. So that it is essen- 
tial to have tariff rates on the various dairy products equalized, 
using as the basis the butterfat content, and that is what is 
proposed in this bill. 

I am not going to discuss the details of this proposed legis- 
lation further, If a change is made in the rates on whole 
milk or on cream, there should also be a corresponding change 
with respect to butter and cheese. If there are those who 
contemplate that the rates will be changed, then we should 
begin our consideration of the rate on butter before consider- 
ing any other rate, for if we reduce the proposed duty on milk 
or on cream, we will find the chief competing country of the 
United States with respect to dairy products, just over the 
border, Canada, shipping in her milk and her cream at a low 
rate of duty, and out of that milk and out of that cream there 
will be manufactured in the United States butter and cheese, 
which, of course, will result in exactly the same thing as would 
follow if we reduced the rate of duty on either butter or 
cheese. 

I know that this increase on milk may increase the price to 
the consumers on the Atlantic coast to some degree, slightly, 
but the increase will be very slight. It should not increase 
the price. I want to say now that the farmers who are pro- 
ducing whole milk for distribution and for consumption in 
the cities are selling it at less than one-third of the amount 
the consumers are compelled to pay for that milk. 

I am also convinced that the tariff on butter, even at the 
rate in the present law, has not been effective, and is not 
effective. Butter prices in the United States on the New York 
market, as compared with butter prices on the London market, 
are only from 6 to 7 cents a pound more. So the farmer, the 
producer of butter, is receiving only about one-half of the tariff, 
In other words, the tariff of 12 cents a pound is about 50 per 
cent effective. 

Who profits out of this? I repeat, as I have stated time and 
time again on this floor, it is the cold-storage people—those who 
buy the farmer’s butter when it is at the peak of production 
and place that butter in storage until the time when the farm- 
er’s production is at the lowest tide; and therefore the cold- 
storage people, those who store the farmer’s butter, receive, dur- 
ing the period when they release that butter from storage, the 
entire benefits of the tariff. 

I know the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, has argued and does contend that 
if we did not have the 12-cent tariff on butter, the foreign butter 
would come in at the same time at the lower rate in competition 
with the domestic production when domestic production is at 
its peak and thereby further reduce the price of the domestic 
product. I appreciate that there is a great deal of force in 
that argument, but the fact remains that the farmers do not 
receive the full benefit of the 12 cents a pound on butter. 

I want to call attention to some statistics to indicate this 
very situation. The monthly creamery-butter production in the 
United States in 1927, by months, was as follows: 

In January, February, March, October, November, and De- 
cember it ranged from 86,000,000 pounds to 102,000,000 pounds, 
That was during the period of lowest production of butter. 

For the months of April, May, June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember the monthly creamery-butter production ranged all the 
way from 110,000,000 pounds to 190,000,000 pounds. That was 
during the six months of the peak production of butter. That 
was the period when the cold-storage interests impounded the 
butter and stored it for future sale, and during that time those 
farmers who were producing butter on this peak production, 
perhaps, received a very small benefit from the tariff. But the 
composite benefit for farmers is the difference between the New 
York market and the London market on the average for the 
year of about 6 to 7 cents a pound. 

Mr. President, the solution of that problem lies in another 
field. It is not in the tariff. Therefore the dairy interests of 
this country and the dairy producers of this country feel that 
the amount of tariff to be imposed should be an amount that 
would equal the difference between the cost of production at 
home and abroad. The difference between the cost in the 
United States and in the chief competing countries with refer- 
ence to butter is about 14 cents a pound. 
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ter. 


pound. 


14.95 cents per pound. 


mark. 


Denmark is an important competitive producer of butter. 
Canada is also an important competitive producer of butter. 


But in order to protect the American producer of butter it be- 
comes necessary to fix the rate at the difference in the cost of 
production in the United States and in Denmark, and that is 
14.95 cents per pound. The committee have fixed the rate at 14 


cents per pound, 

Mr. President, I have outlined just briefly the considerations 
which enter into fixing a rate on dairy products. If there is to 
be any change in those rates, we should begin with the para- 
graph relating to butter and work out the other paragraphs 
accordingly. But the evidence before the Congress, if we are 
going to protect the American producers, is to the effect that we 
must fix a rate which will equal the difference in the cost of 
production in America and in one of the chief competing 
countries. 

So, Mr. President, the rate of 14 cents a pound becomes the 
essential rate for that purpose. That rate having been deter- 
mined, then all other proposed rates of duty in all paragraphs 
preceding the paragraph on butter should be fixed according to 
the formula I have outlined. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator stated that the Tariff 
Commission found that the cost of producing butter in the United 
States is 56 cents or thereabouts? 

Mr. BLAINE. They did in their report in 1926 or 1925. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I find that the Tariff Commission 
report to us that the average price of butter in New York in 
1926 was 42.75 cents per pound; in 1927 it was 47.25 cents per 
pound ; and in 1928 it was 46.75 cents per pound. In 1926 the 
prices ranged from 39 cents to 47 cents; in 1927 from 42 to 50 
cents; and in 1928 from 45 to 49 cents a pound. It would 
appear then that for three years butter was being sold in the 
New York market at something like 7 to 10 cents a pound less 
than it cost to produce it. Is that correct? 

Mr. BLAINE. The incorrectness of the statement is due to 
the fact that I did not make myself clear. The cost of produc- 
tion, I should have stated, is the cost of the quantity of butter- 
fat used. Butter in the process of its manufacture has about 
20 per cent overrun. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
by 1.20? 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; or thereabouts. I am sorry I did not 
make myself clear. The Senator’s statement would have been 
correct had I let my statement stand as he understood it. 

Mr. President, I do not care to pursue the discussion any fur- 
ther except to call attention to one other item. When we reach 
paragraph 710, respecting the rate on cheese, I shall propcese an 
amendment changing the ad valorem rate. In order to preserve 
equality between the various dairy products and cheese it will 
become necessary to increase slightly the ad valorem rate pro- 
posed by the committee. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I say before I begin 
my comments on the bill that at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning, 
if I can obtain the floor, I shall call up the resolution for ad- 
journment which I offered a little while ago. 

Mr. President, I am sorry that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WatsH] is not in the Chamber at the moment. He 
ealled attention to the imports of milk from Canada. I have 
before me the report of the United States Tariff Commission to 
the President pointing out the differences in the cost of produc- 
tion of milk and cream in the United States and in the prin- 
cipal competing countries. The Senator from Massachusetts 
pointed out, quoting from this document, that the importations 
of milk in 1924 were, in round numbers, 5,000,000 gallons, in 
1925 were 7,000,000 gallons, in 1926 were 7,000,000 gallons, in 
1927 were 4,500,000 gallons, while for the year 1928 the quantity 
was 5,500,000 gallons, 


Then we should divide the 56 
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The Tariff Commission made a report in 1926 to the Presi- 
dent of the United States in connection with the subject of but- 
On page 25 of that report the Tariff Commission has in- 
serted a table which shows the average cost for all areas in- 
cluded in farm-cost study. The total cost of butter laid down in 
New York—that is, the domestic cost—was 56.06 cents per 
The cost in the then chief competing country as found 
by the Tariff Commission was in Denmark, 41.11 cents per 
pound. The commission reached the conclusion that the differ- 
ence in the cost of production in America and in Denmark was 
In other words, it cost almost 15 cents 
per pound more to produce butter in America than in Den- 
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Of course, that sounds like a lot of milk, but as a matter of 
fact when we bear in mind that the city of New York alone 
consumes about 3,200,000 quarts, or about 800,000 gallons per 
day, Senators can see that the largest quantity imported in 
any one year from Canada would not supply the city of New 
York for 10 days. 

I think it proper to point out that so far as this particular 
item of the bill is concerned, in my opinion no consuming public 
need be greatly alarmed. The quantity sent to Boston or New 
York or to any given community is so small that it could have 
no effect upon the price either way. However, I realize that 
in my State the dairy farmers have been much distressed be- 
cause at certain seasons of the year there has come across the 
border a considerable quantity of milk which has competed di- 
rectly with the farmers in northern New York, and I assume 
that is true of the dairy farmers in northern Vermont and 
perhaps a few in Massachusetts. I am not disturbed about 
this item and have no disposition whatever to find fault with 
the proposal regarding the rate imposed upon it. 

For many years I have been interested in the activities of 
the Dairymen’s League which is made up of about 70,000 mem- 
bers, most of them dairy farmers of my State, a good many 
from Pennsylvania and New Jersey, a few from Connecticut, and 
some from Massachusetts and Vermont: It is because of the 
great success of this organization that I’ have had personally 
such faith in the possibility of the farmers establishing success- 
ful cooperative organizations for the marketing of wheat and 
other grains aS well as other farm products. 

It is a much more difficult thing to market milk than it is to 
market wheat because milk can not be stored away for weeks 
and months as grains can be. It is a product which deteriorates 
so quickly that unless it is taken to the consumer within 48 
hours it is practically useless, at least to be sold as fluid milk. 

The dairy farmers deserve every possible assistance they can 
be given. There is a much greater menace from the importation 
of cream, and especially sour cream, and particularly butter. 
I have no question at all that it is important that the farmer 
should be given ample protection on some milk products. The 
reason why special attention must be given to the by-products 
of milk, if I may put it that way, is because the flow of milk is 
very uneven. During the flush season, the season when the 
meadows are lush and the flow of milk is great, there is a 
surplus. Fortunately that season corresponds with the season 
of greatest demand for the product, for it is in the warm weather 
when miik is most largely consumed for beverage and other pur- 
poses. But there is so great a surplus that it is necessary to 
manufacture the surplus milk into various products, such as 
butter, cheese, evaporated milk, condensed milk, milk powder, 
and so forth. If the surplus is converted into butter, it can be 
put in cold storage and kept indefinitely and can be sold when 
there is a demand for it; in other words, orderly marketing is 
possible, provided funds are available for carrying over these 
by-products of milk. 

There is a tremendous importation of butter from Denmark, 
and it has had its effect from time to time upon the sale of 
American-made butter in the domestic market. Of course, the 
problem we have to deal with in New York is different, I have 
no question, from the problem the dairy farmer of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota has to deal with, because there, to a great extent, 
I understand, the milk is converted at once into other products. 
For my part, as the representative of a consuming public— 
and I know that I speak the sentiment of my people when I 
say this—I am willing to vote a reasonable advance in the rate 
of tariff upon dairy products in which our farmers actually 
compete with the foreigner; but there is no advantage, one 
way or the other, so far as I can see, in having a tariff upon 
milk. There is always a surplus of milk. It is like fixing a 
tariff upon wheat which is inoperative, because we have an 
exportable surplus of wheat all the time. 

The problems of the farmer have been presented time and 
again in the city of New York. The great groups of laboring 
people and the labor unions of my city have always indorsed 
the program for farm relief, and are glad to contribute their 
part toward the success of the farmer, because we are a great 
manufacturing center, and unless there can be prosperity on 
the farm, where the products of the city are sold, there must 
follow, in greater or less degree, unemployment in the manu- 
factories of the city. Our working people realize that fact, 
and so are willing to contribute their portion toward lending 
assistance to the farmers of America. However, so far as this 
particular amendment is concerned, the one now before us, I 
am sure that my friend from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] and 
others who are concerned over the danger of an increase in the 
cost of the essential foods of the consuming public, need have 
no worry, because, as I have pointed out, the importations of 
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this product are infinitesimal as compared with the consumption 
in my section of the country. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am entirely satis- 
fied that the best service that could be rendered to the farming 
population in connection with this bill would be such as is 
directed to reducing the rates on industrial products rather than 
increasing the rates on agricultural products. Moreover, for 
reasons which I have set forth elsewhere, and which I do not 
purpose to repeat here, I think it an exceedingly short-sighted 
policy to be imposing high and practically prohibitive duties 
upon everything that comes to the United States from the 
neighboring country of Canada. I do not think, however, Mr. 
President, with all due respect to my esteemed friend the 
Senator from Massachusetts that the State of Massachusetts 
ought to complain very seriously about duties on agricultural 
products, inasmuch as Massachusetts derives, as was disclosed 
by a schedule put into the Recorp on the 7th of this month, 
benefits aggregating $814,000,000, according to the computation 
of an expert of the Department of Commerce. So if the people 
of the State of Massachusetts should be required to pay a little 
more for butter and cream they ought not to complain very 
bitterly about it. 

However, Mr. President, I can not believe that there ought to 
be an increase in the duty on either butter, cream, or milk as 
the duty has been fixed by the present law and by the Tariff 
Commission with the assistance of the President. In addition to 
the information to which I invited attention a little while ago 
concerning current prices for butter in the New York market, I 
want to submit two paragraphs from the report of the Tariff 
Commission upon which we are supposed to act. I read from 
page 1058 as follows: 

The average farm and plant cost of producing 40 per cent cream in 
the United States was about $2.55 per gallon. This average cost in- 
cludes the relatively low-cost areas in the North Central States, such 
as Wisconsin and Minnesota, which ship cream to the eastern markets. 

The average cost of producing 40 per cent cream in Canada was 
about $2.18 per gallon. Average transportation charges not included 
in the above costs were about 5 cents per gallon on domestic cream to 
New York and Boston. Transportation charges on Canadian cream 
to the same markets were about 9 cents per gallon. 


The difference between a cost of $2.55 in the United States 
and $2.18 in Canada, taking account of the difference in the 
cost of transportation, makes 33 cents. Adding 5 cents to $2.55 
makes $2.60, and adding 9 cents to $2.18 makes $2.27, a differ- 
ence of 33 cents, according to the report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion in the summary, which is before us. 

The present law imposes a duty of 48 cents on a difference in 
the cost of production of 33 cents, and it is proposed to raise the 
rate of duty to 56.6 cents. I appeal to our friends who are 
sincerely desirous of helping the farmers to give no kind of 
countenance to rates that can not be justified upon the prin- 
ciple of the difference in the cost of production by asking in the 
case of cream, the difference in the cost of production of which 
is 33 cents, for a rate of 56.6 cents. 

Moreover, if any such rate should be prescribed by the Con- 
gress and the flexible provision should remain in the law, there 
would be nothing for the commission to do, upon its own find- 
ings, except to reduce that rate by 50 per cent, or at least by as 
much as shall reduce it so that the duty shall amount to no 
more than 33 cents, 

Now I wish to have the attention of the Senator from Wis- 
eonsin [Mr. BLAINE] for a moment. The Senator from Wiscon- 
sin gives us the item of 56 cents as the cost of producing not a 
pound of butter but a pound of butterfat, and butterfat will pro- 
duce butter to the extent of 120 per cent of its weight. Accord- 
ingly the cost of producing so much putterfat as goes into a 
pound of butter is 56, divided by 1.20, which is 47 cents a 
pound; that is to say, the butter cost 47 cents a pound, The 
butterfat competing with it costs, according to the statement of 
the Senator, 42 cents a pound, and the cost of a pound of for- 
eign butter, figuring on the basis of 1.20, to which I have re- 
ferred, would be 35 cents a pound. The difference, then, in the 
cost of producing 1 pound of butter at honre and abroad is the 
difference between 47 cents and 35 cents, according to the very 
figures given to us by the Senator from Wisconsin. In other 
words, the difference in the cost of producing a pound of butter 
is 12 cents, the duty now fixed by the law, which it is proposed 
to raise to 14 cents. 

We can not appeal to this body to reduce industrial rates to 
represent the difference in the cost of production here and 
abroad—and there will be practically no opposition to rates of 
that character upon this side of the Chamber, I am sure—we 
can not appeal to the Senate to reduce rates upon the manufac- 
tured products if they shall be no greater than what will repre- 
sent the difference in the cost of production here and abroad if 
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at the same time we are asking for rates upon agricultural 
products in excess of such difference. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does the Senator know what rate of 
wages the commission allowed the farmer for his work in 
producing the butter and milk? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not undertake to challenge 
the figures of the commission. The Senator from Iowa may do 
so. My present information is as I have indicated, and I take 
it for granted the figures are correct. 

Mr. BROOKHART. They are correct on one basis, but not 
on the right basis. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That may be so. The Senator may 
be prepared to convince the Senate that the figures given us by 
the Tariff Commission are erroneous. 

Mr. BROOKHART. They are correct, considering the basis 
which was used. I want to use a different basis; I want to 
add compensation to the farmer for his work; I want to allow 
an adequate depreciation for the buildings and work animals 
and breeding animals. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, 
sion endeavored to do that. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It did not pretend to do it. It simply 
took the wages the farmer gets out of the low prices he re 
ceives, which is not fair. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, the Senator, then, will 
be obliged to challenge the figures of the commission. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The figures are all right when the Agri- 
cultural Department method of figuring costs is taken, but we 
can not get farm relief by holding the farmers down to that sort 
of a cost of production. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr, President, so far as milk and 
cream are concerned, it is understood that the milk and cream 
which will be affected—and no other milk and cream will be 
affected—by this increase in rates is the milk and cream that 
goes to the great industrial and commercial centers, such as 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and other great cities in that 
section of the country, coming from the immediate neighborhood 
and possibly from as far west as Wisconsin. 

The Senator from Iowa told us a little while ago that he had 
been in northern New York and Vermont and he found the dairy 
farms there are abandoned for one reason or another, and he 
thinks that a little tariff will help them. Mr. President, so far 
as that section of the country is concerned, they are represented 
here by able Senators, and I dare say that we may very well 
trust the Senators from those States to take care of the inter- 
ests of the people of those States. If they are not complaining, 
if they are not asking for an increase in the duty upon milk and 
cream, it seems as though we from the far West ought not to 
constitute ourselves the representatives of their interests. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator’s 
statement I will say that the dairy organizations of that section 
came to me and asked me to offer an amendment increasing these 
rates, and that those engaged in dairying whom I met in north- 
ern Néw York and in Vermont made the same request. The 
Senators from New York may not be exactly representing the 
interest of the farmers of the northern part of that State 
when they take a different view. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have stated the considerations 
that induce me to believe that the rates ought not to be 
increased. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 5.30 o’clock having 
arrived, the Senate stands in recess until 7.30 o’clock this evening. 

Thereupon (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.), under the order 
previously entered, the Senate took a recess until 7.30 o’clock 
p. m. 


I assume that the Tariff Commis- 





EVENING SESSION 


The Senate reassembled at 7 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. House bill 2667 is before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment is 
on page 126, line 5. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
that suggestion for just a moment? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope the Senator will not make that 
point now. Let us see if we can not get along with a few items 
here, and then let the Senator raise the point. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not care for a quorum unless other Sena- 
tors desire it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let us see if we can not get along without 
a quorum for a few minutes. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee on page 126, line 
5. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CrerK. In paragraph 707, page 126, line 5, strike 
out “ 48 cents ” and insert “56.6 cents,” so as to read: 

Cream, fresh or sour, 56.6 cents per gallon. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish Senators would give 


their attention for just-a moment, and I think we can hasten | 


the consideration of paragraphs 707 and 708 in this way. 

All the items in paragraphs 707 and 708 should be made to 
conform to whatever rate is provided for butter. The rate on 
butter is the basis of all those rates. Therefore I am going to 
ask unanimous consent for the consideration of paragraph 709, 
butter, 14 cents per pound, and if that is reduced according to 
the amendments that have been suggested to 12 cents, I shall ask 
that ull of these other amendments be rejected and the proper 
rate put into each of those paragraphs. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There is no committee amendment as to 
butter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know it. 
sent that that be done. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, it was the understanding to-day 
that that would not be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. All right, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in the case of the first three 
schedules we were to take up the Senate committee amendments 
and then go on to the other schedules before coming back to 
the first three; but in the case of the schedules we are now 
considering we are to take up the Senate committee amend- 
ments first and then the individual amendments, and finish the 
schedule before going to the other schedules. 

Mr. DILL. No, Mr. President; that was not the agreement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; that was not the agreement. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood that that was the program. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I asked for that, and it was refused. We 
shall have to go on now with the committee amendments. 

Mr. HARRISON. I had hoped that the request of the Sena- 
tor from Utah would be agreed to, because, of course, the rate 
that we fix upon butter will determine the rates that we fix 
upon cream and upon milk and upon everything from which 
butter is made; and the rates on milk and cream and those 
things can not be fixed until we do fix the basis on butter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senate committee 
amendments are agreed to, that indirectly at least fixes the 
rate on butter, because everybody understands the situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a poor way to do it, however. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Perhaps it is. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the readjustment of these related 
items should be more comprehensive than indicated by the 
Senator from Mississippi. The chief cost in the conduct of a 
dairy farm is the concentrated feed; and I note from this bill 
that nearly if not quite all constituents of concentrated feed- 
stuffs have been raised. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is true. 

Mr. GLASS. Therefore the figures presented here late in the 
afternoon by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsuH] are not 
worth a thrip if we are going to raise the tariff on wheat and 
oats and corn and every other ingredient of dairy concentrates. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the question of butter is the 
important one to decide upon. If 14 cents a pound is not suffi- 
cient, change it; if it is too much, change it; but when we finally 
agree upon that, the other rates should be in accordance with 
the butter rate. 

Mr. GLASS. That is exactly what I am saying—that we will 
have to readjust the whole schedule, because all of those items 
are vitally related to the prices of cream and butter. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the reason why I asked unanimous 
consent that the butter paragraph be considered now; but it 
has been refused, so we shall have to go on in the way we have 
been going. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


1 am going to ask unanimous con- 


The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I think I owe an explanation 
to the Senate and also to the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
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WALsH], if I may have his attention. I am quite sure that I 
misled the Senator before we recessed, and, due to that situa- 
tion, his remarks no doubt were different than they otherwise 
would have been. 

I quoted from page 25 of the report of the Tariff Commission 
in its investigation of the cost of production of butter; and in 
answer to an inquiry from the Senator from Montana I stated 
that the cost of production of butter was based upon the cost 
of the production of butterfat. I was in error in that. 

The table, as given on page 25, indicates that the farm cost 
of the quantity of butterfat used in 1 pound of butter is 49.85 
cents, and the factory cost of buying, conversion, administration, 
and interest is 4.80 cents, and the cost of shipping to New York 
is 1.40 cents per pound, making a total cost of butter laid down 
in New York of 56.06 cents a pound instead of the cost of 
butterfat. 

On page 58 of the report, the summary entitled “ Comparison 
of Cost of Producing Butter in the United States and in Den- 
mark,” including Nebraska, gives the cost per pound in the 
United States as 56.06 cents. The cost of a pound of butter in 
Denmark in cooperative creameries, including the conversion of 
Danish money into United States money, was 41.11 cents; and 
the differential is 14.95 cents per pound for butter. 

I feel that correction sets forth the facts in regard to the cost 
of producing butter, at least as shown by the report of the 
Tariff Commission. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then, Mr. President, we must re- 
cur to the information given us at page 1064 of the summary 
furnished by the Tariff Commission, from which we learn that 
the average price of butter wholesale in New York in 1921 was 
43 cents; in 1922, 41 cents; in 1923, 47 cents; in 1924, 43 cents; 
in 1925, 45 cents; in 1926, 44 cents; and in 1927, 47 cents; 
from which it will appear that ever since 1921 American butter 
has been sold in the New York market at less than the cost 
of producing it. 

However that may be, Mr. President, the prices of Danish 
and New Zealand butter in London were as follows: 

In 1921, Danish, 48.7 cents—a little higher than the New 
York price; New Zealand, 41.8 cents. 

In 1922, Danish, 39.8 cents; New Zealand, 37.3 cents. 

In 1923, Danish, 39.1 cents; New Zealand, 37.7 cents. 

In 1924, Danish, 41.6 cents; New Zealand, 38.7 cents. 

In 1925, Danish, 44.8 cents; New Zealand, 41.3 cents. 

In 1926, Danish, 39.1 cents; New Zealand, 36.7 cents. 

In 1927, Danish. 31.9 cents; New Zealand, 36.7 cents. 

Which confirms the view expressed by the Senator from Wis- 
consin at the beginning of his discussion of this subject to the 
effect that the butter duty is not effective to a greater extent 
than 50 per cent, and probably not nearly that much. But, how- 
ever that may be, the Senator from Wisconsin made a very com- 
mendable argument. When the duty on casein was under con- 
sideration some days ago, he opposed the high rate asked by the 
Senator from California [Mr. SHorrripcej], and, as I think, 
demonstrated that the rate thus asked was higher than the dif- 
ference in the cost of production of casein in this country and 
abroad; and at that time he laid down the rule that in fixing 
the rates in the agricultural schedules we ought to be cautious, 
as we ought to be, not to go beyond the difference in the cost 
of production. 

If it costs 48 or 49 cents to produce a pound of butter in this 
country, mounting up to 56 cents a pound when it gets into New 
York, the cost of transportation being added, I find it difficult 
to understand how it can possibly be sold in that market, as it 
appears to have been sold, at the figures I have given—43 cents 
in 1921, 41 cents in 1922, 47 cents in 1923, 483 cents in 1924, 45 
cents in 1925, 44 cents in 1926, and 47 cents in 1927. 

Under all ordinary circumstances I should feel disposed to 
follow the figures given by the Tariff Commission concerning 
the difference in the cost of production here and abroad; but 
how can we reconcile these figures? I can not entertain the 
idea that for eight years butter has been sold in New York on 
an average throughout the year at less than it cost to produce 
it. I can not think that the information that it cost 48 or 49 
cents a pound to produce this butter can possibly be correct. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, a little while ago I re- 
ferred to the Senator from New York [Mr. Coretanp], although 
I think not by name. I was incorrect in my statement. The 
Senator did favor the rates, and was not opposed to them. I 
think he has always stood for the farmers of his State in that 
wily. 

Mr. BLEASE. 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
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Allen Frazier Kean Sheppard 
Barkley Gillett Kendrick Shortridge 
Blaine Glass Keyes Smith 

Rlease Glenn La Follette Smoot 

Borah Goff McCulloch Steck 

Bratton Goldsborough McKeilar Steiwer 
Brock Greene McMaster Stephens 
Brookhart Hale McNary Swanson 
Broussard Harris Metcalf Thomas, Idaho 
Capper Harrison Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Caraway Hastings Norbeck Townsend 
Connally Hatfield Nye Trammell 
Copeland Hayden Oddie Vandenberg 
Couzens Ilebert Patterson Wagner 
Cutting Heflin Phipps Walcott 
Deneen Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Johnson Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Fess Jones Sackett 


Mr, SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to announce that 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] is necessarily detained from 
the Senate by illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, just before the recess the Senator 
from Montana made a very impressive appeal to the Senate 
against an excessive duty on this dairy product, and standing 
by itself the statement was rather conclusive. But there are 
other factors entering into the problem which require con- 
sideration. 

If this particular rate is altered, in equity many other rates in 
the agricultural schedule should be readjusted, because the com- 
modities enter largely into the economie problem of dairying. 

For example, I find that the rate on bran, shorts, and other 
commodities that are fed to dairy cattle has been increased 
from 7% per cent, as in the existing law, to 10 per cent. 

Again, the rate on corn has been increased from 15 cents per 
bushel, as under existing law, to 25 cents. The rate on ancther 
article, oats, has been increased, and mixed feeds, which come 
in free of duty under the existing tariff law, has had a rate of 
0.3 of 1 per cent per pound imposed. 

Anybody who has any knowledge of dairying at all knows 
that the major items of cost are the coneentrates that are fed 
to dairy cattle, and if a point is to be made upon the figures 
furnished by the Tariff Commission, consideration must be given 
to the fact that those figures of cost are based upon existing 
tariff rates on these various ingredients that enter into dairy 
feeds. I think the Senate ought to know that before it votes. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, it is quite inconceivable that 
the price received for butter as stated by the Senator from Mon- 
tana should be considerably less than the cost of production in 
the United States as reported by the Tariff Commission. 

I merely want to suggest in this connection that when the 
Tariff Commission investigates the cost of the production of a 
commodity such as butter, it takes into account the cost of 
feed; that is, the market cost of feed, the price that a farmer 
would pay for feed if he purchased all of the feed used on the 
dairy farm, the cost of labor ag determined by the average 
cost of those who are employed on the farm, the cost of pastur- 
age at a rental value for the land, and some other items of 
eost which, of course, create a situation that brings about 
exactly what the Senator from Montana has described. 

In other words, the farmer does not receive the market value 
for his crops when he feeds his own grown crop to his dairy 
cattle, nor dees he receive the value of his labor when he pro- 
duces the dairy product, nor does he receive the rental value of 
his land, his pasturage, if we take into account taxes, interest, 
upkeep, depreciation, and operation of the land. 

That explains why the farmer sells his product at a price less 
than the cost of production. It would be different if the farmer 
were receiving the wage to which he was entitled, interest on 
his investment, the price to which he would be entitled if he 
sold his crops that he feeds to his cattle, and the many other 
elements that enter into the industry. The farmer does not 
receive those things. That is why he does not get the actual 
cost of producing a pound of butter. He must sacrifice his own 
labor, His wife and family must contribute their labor. He 
must sacrifice interest on his investment. He must sacrifice 
many of these elements of income which to-day are received by 
industry. That explains briefly what otherwise would seem 
almost impossible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair), 
question is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
stated, 

The Curer CLERK. On page 126, line 6, the committee pro- 


poses to strike out “154 cents” and insert “22 cents,” so as 
to read: 


The 


The next amendment will be 


Skimmed milk, fresh or sour, and buttermilk, 27; cents per gallon. 
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The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 126, line 14, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “1.4 cents” and insert “1.8 
cents’; in line 15, before the words “ per pound,” to strike out 
“2% cents” and insert “2% cents”; and in line 16, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “2 cents” and insert “2.53 
cents,” so as to read: 


Par, 708. (a) Milk, condensed or evaporated: In air-tight containers, 
unsweetened, 1.8 cents per pound; sweetened, 2% cents per pound; all 
other, 2.53 cents per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 126, line 17, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “4%, cents” and insert “ 6;'s 
cents”; in line 18, before the words “ per pound,” to strike out 
“10% cents” and insert “121% cents”; in line 19, after the 
word “buttermilk,” to strike out “2% cents” and insert “3 
cents” ; and in the same line, after the word “ per,” to strike out 
“pound ” and insert “ pound” and a semicolon, so as to read: 


(b) Dried whole milk, 6; cents per pound; dried cream, 1214 cents 
per pound ; dried skimmed milk and dried buttermilk, 3 cents per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 126, after line 19, to insert 
the following proviso: 


Provided, That dried skimmed milk containing more than 3 per cent 
of butterfat and dried buttermilk containing more than 6 per cent of 
butterfat, shall be dutiable as dried whole milk; and dried whole milk 


containing more than 35 per eent of butterfat shall be dutiable as dried 
cream, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 127, line 2, before the 
words “ad valorem,” to strike out “30 per cent ” and insert “35 
per cent,” so as to read: 

(c) Malted milk, and compounds or mixtures of or substitutes for milk 
er cream, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 127, line 7, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “7 cents” and insert “8 cents,” 
so as to read: 


Par. 710. Cheese and substitutes therefor, 8 cents per pound, but not 
less than 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I do net know whether it is in 
order or not, but the ad valorem rate in pasagraph 710 is not 
compatible with 8 cents a pound. I ask unanimous consent that 
I may offer an amendment striking out “35” and insert- 
ing “4214.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent that permission be given to amend a 
provision which the Senate committee has not proposed to 
amend. Is there objection? 

Mr. DILL. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment of the committee in paragraph 710 is agreed to. The 
clerk will state the next amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 127, line 9, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “6 cents” and insert “$ 
cents,” so as to read: 


Par. 711. Birds, live: Chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys, and guineas, 8 
cents per pound; baby chicks of poultry, 4 cents each; all other live 
birds not specially provided for, valued at $5 or less each, 50 cents each ; 
valued at more than $5 cach, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 127, line 15, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “8 cents” and insert “10 
cents,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 712. Birds, dead, dressed or undressed, fresh, chilled, or frozen: 
Chickens, ducks, geese, and guineas, 10 cents per pound; turkeys, 10 
cents per pound; all other, 10 cents per pound; all the foregoing, 
prepared or preserved in any manner and not specially provided for, 
10 cents per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 128, line 9, after the word 
“ advanced,” to insert “(except that the fins may be removed)” ; 
and in line 11, after the word “per,” to strike out “ pound” 
and insert “ pound, except that from October 1 to May 1, both 
dates inclusive, the duty shall be one-half of 1 cent per pound,” 
so as to read: 

Par, 717. (a) Fish, fresh or frozen (whether or not packed in ice), 
whole, or beheaded, or eviscerated, or both, but not further advanced 
(except that the fins may be removed): Halibut, salmon, mackerel, 
and swordfish, 2 cents per pound; other fish, not specially provided 
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for, 1 cent per pound, except that from October 1 to May 1, both 
dates inclusive, the duty shall be one-half of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
WALSH] was unaware that we would have a session to-night. 
After it was determined to do so, and because of his inability 
to be here to-night, he asked me to submit a request for unani- 
mous consent that the paragraph relating to fish might go over 
until to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Paragraph 717 will be passed 
over. Will the Senator from Utah indicate the next paragraph 
which he desires to have considered? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator from New York if he also 
wishes to have the amendment in lines 17 and 18 in the para- 
graph go over? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; and I would like to have paragraphs 
718, 719, and 720 go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. In paragraphs 717 and 718 there are no amend- 
ments, so the Senator’s request should apply only to paragraphs 
717 and 719. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not going to object to 
this request, but I am not going to consent that these matters 
be passed over for the accommodation of those who are not 
here. 

Mr. SMOOT. I quite agree with the Senator from Idaho, 
but the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] did not 
knew there would be a session to-night. From now on there 
will be night sessions, and I hope the suggestion of the Senator 
from Idaho will be carried out strictly. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, the request is that the para- 
graph go over until to-morrow. Does that mean that it will 
come up the first thing in the morning, or when will it come 
up to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should say that we would recur to it as 
soon as we meet to-morrow. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I am not going to object to this 
request to-night because our session to-night was unexpected on 
the part of the Senator from Massachusetts and some others, 
but hereafter I shall object, because Senators ought to be here 
and take an interest in the amendments in which they are 
concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is just what I said, and I fully agree 
with the Senator. But I do not think it would be fair, when 
the Senator from Massachusetts has asked that these para- 
graphs go over, that we should insist on considering them to- 
night. The Senator from Massachusetts made an engagement 
before he knew that we would have a night session. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from Washington that that is quite true with reference to the 
Senator from Massachusetts? He made an engagement and 
tried very hard to get the session to-night postponed on that 
account. He is vitally interested in this proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the reason why I asked that it should 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How much of the provision 
does the Senator from Utah ask to go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose the request would take in all of the 
fish paragraphs. 

Mr. COPELAND. I suggest paragraphs 717, 719, and 720. 
I do not think the Senator from Massachusetts is interested in 
paragraph 721. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paragraphs indicated will 
go over. The clerk will state the next amendment, 

The Curer CLERK. On page 132—— 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, as far as the Senator from 
Massachusetts is concerned, we may take up the amendment on 
page 131, lines 8 and 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter Crerk. In paragraph 721, page 131, lines 8 and 
9, the committee proposes to strike out “35 per cent” and insert 
“20 per cent,” so as to read: 


(b) Clams, clam juice, or either in combination with other substances, 
packed in air-tight containers, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. COPELAND. 
from Florida here. 

Mr, DILL. I am very much interested in this particular 
amendment. 

Mr, COPELAND, I am, too, 

Mr. DILL. I have no objection to it going over, except that 
if it is going to be put over, I want to know until what time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment just stated will be passed over until to-morrow. 

Mr. COPELAND. So far as I am concerned, I am ready to 
take it up at any time. 


Mr. President, I do not see the Senators 
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Mr. SMOOT. I suppose the best way to do is to pass over the 
fish schedule and turn to page 132, paragraph 726, oats hulled 
or unhulled. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
graph 721. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, what is it that is being 
passed over on account of the absence of the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. COPELAND. May I say that I called attention to the 
fact that the Florida Senators would be interested in paragraph 
721, having to do with clams. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I am here, and, so far as I am concerned, 
I am ready to go ahead with the schedule. I do not want it 
passed over on my account. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Then let us continue with paragraph 721. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not know whether my colleague has 
asked anyone to pass over this paragraph on account of his 
inability to be here this evening. Of course, if he has, it ought 
to be passed over. Did he suggest the idea of having it passed 
over? 

Mr. COPELAND. No. The sales company supplying these 
clam products is a New York concern, but they are prepared 
in Florida, and I assumed that the Florida Senators would wish 
to have a proper protection made against the Japanese importa- 
tion of clams. I am indifferent whether the matter is taken up 
now or put over. Let the Senator from Florida determine that. 

Mr. DILL. I do not see any reason why we should not con- 
sider it and act on it. There is no use having it put over and 
then coming back to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment in paragraph 721. 

The Cuter CLerK. On page 131, lines 8 and 9, the committee 
proposes to strike out “35 per cent” and insert “20 per cent,” 
so as to read: 


(b) Clams, clam juice, or either in combination with other sub- 
stances, packed in air-tight containers, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. DILL. I ask the Senator from Utah why the commit- 
tee proposed to cut the rate from 35 to 20 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the act of 1922 clams were 
on the free list. The House took them from the free list and 
put on a rate of 35 per cent ad valorem. The Senate committee 
proposes to reduce that to 20 per cent ad valorem. The duty 
on clams, clam juice, or either in combination with other sub- 
stances, packed in air-tight containers, as provided for in 
paragraph 721 (b) bas been returned to 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The testimony before the committee was that the clam beds 
are becoming depleted in the United States. That being the 
fact, it seemed to the committee that taking the product from 
the free list and putting on a 20 per cent ad valorem duty would 
at least give them a fair protection in this country. That is 
the only reason I know as to why it was done. 

Mr. DILL. Did not the clam producers or those who can 
the clams ask for 35 per cent and Say it was necessary for the 
protection of the industry and the development of the ciam 
beds? 

Mr. SMOOT. That amendment was offered by some Senator, 
I think, and now lies on the table. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, does the testimony show 
whether the American clams are being depleted because of the 
fact that they are on the free list and too many are coming in 
from Japan, or that they are being exhausted by being over- 
exploited in the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it made any difference, but the 
committee thought as long as the situation is as it is the rate 
of 20 per cent ought to be granted. Not only that, but the ftes- 
timony also showed that of late canned clams are coming in 
from Japan in large quantities. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wonder what tendency that would have 
toward developing the American clam? 

Mr. DILL. It has this tendency. The Japanese clam prod- 
ucts are coming in so cheaply that they force down the price 
of our clams to such a point that the American clam producer 
can not afford to keep the beds growing. 

It is a question whether or not we can compete with the im- 
ported clams from Japan. The only way those who produce 
clams can afford to maintain their beds is to have sufficient pro- 
tection so that they may obtain a decent price. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So the situation has produced sort of a 
clam apathy. 

Mr. DILL. 
industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee thought that a 20 per cent rate 
against clams coming in from Japan would afford the industry 
sufficient protection. 


I can see no reason for passing over para- 


It has produced a very bad condition in the clam 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I had assumed that this 
bill was being enacted in the interest of the farmer, but I do 
not quite see what the connection is between clams and farming 
operations. I know, however, that the American canners of 
clams are competing with Japan and China. China has a 35 
per cent duty on clams, as I understand, and there is no reason 
why we should not have exactly the same duty upon clams as is 
imposed by China. 

The Japanese clam industry is subsidized by the Japanese 
Government and consequently can send into our market canned 
clams and sell them at a price below that which can be obtained 
by the American producer. 

I have no particular disposition to pursue the matter further. 
As I have said, the sales company of this concern is in my 
State, but the chief producers of clams and of clam products 
are in Florida. In my opinion, the committee amendment should 
not be agreed to. We should leave the rate at 35 per cent. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, this is quite an important 
industry in Florida, and it is being extended and enlarged. 
Those engaged in it say that they are unable to make expansion 
in this enterprise with a reasonable profit unless then can get 
increased protection. The competition from Japan has become 
much more acute recently, and they feel that an increased rate 
of duty will be necessary. I have not all the details or the 
figures to sustain the contention, but if we will glance over the 
items in relation to fish and similar products in this schedule I 
think we will realize that a duty of 30 or 35 per cent is not 
excessive. I hope the proposal of the committee will be dis- 
agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator that 
the importations for 1928 were 1,371,100 pounds. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The importations seem to be growing. 
They have grown extensively recently, have they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. The domestic production for the same year was 
7,879,290 pounds. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The competition, however, is threatening 
to become serious, I think; at least that is the way those en- 
gaged in the industry feel about it. We should like very much 
to have the proposal made by the committee rejected and pave 
the duty remain at 35 per cent; or if it is desired to have the 
question considered in conference, make it 30 per cent instead 
of 20 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. By the sound, the 
ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. DILL and others asked for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment reported 
by the committee will be stated. 

The CHrer CLERK. On page 131, line 14, after the word 
“pound,” it is proposed to insert “Any of the foregoing roe, if 
boiled and packed in air-tight containers, whether or not in 
bouillon or sauce, shall be subject to a duty of 30 per cent 
ad valorem,” so as to make the subparagraph read: 


(d) Caviar and other fish roe for food purposes: Sturgeon, 30 per 
cent ad valorem; other, 20 cents per pound. Any of the foregoing 
roe, if boiled and packed in air-tight containers, whether or not in 
bouillon or sauce, shall be subject to a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in paragraph 726, page 132, line 8, 
after the word “ unhulled,” to strike out “15 cents” and insert 
“16 cents,” so as to read: 


Oats, hulled or unhulled, 16 cents per bushel of 32 pounds. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I move to 
committee amendment by striking out “16 cents” 
ing “20 cents.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Iowa to the 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I rise to inquire 
whether this is a duty that will do any good to the farmer or 
whether it is one of the kind of duties spoken of as intended 
to fool the farmer? My State raises a very high grade of oats. 
The statutory bushel of oats weighs 32 pounds, but, by measure, 
oats grown in my State will ordinarily run at least from 40 to 
42 pounds to the bushel. So I would be naturally disposed to 
help out here if I could conscientiously do so. 

3ut what is the fact? We raised in this country, according to 
the figures before us in 1928, 1,449,531,000 bushels; we raise 
nearly a billion and a half bushels of oats every year. There 
was imported in 1928 the insignificant quantity of 489,368 
bushels, and during the previous year the total importations 
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amounted to 84,913 bushels; while we exported in 1928, 10,421,- 
056 bushels of oats, and the year preceding 10,052,558 bushels. 

It is a problem of economics in the case of oats, of which 
we raise 1,449,000,531 bushels, export 10,421,056, and import only 
489,368 bushels; what difference will a duty make in the price 
of oats? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, up to date I have not 
succeeded in getting the Senator from Montana to understand 
that, based on the tariff rate itself, this rate will afford no pro- 
tection on account of importations particularly; but if we suc- 
ceed in holding the debenture in the bill, which I hope to do, 
my amendment, if adopted, will give 10 cents a bushel pro- 
tection. However, that is not sufficient; 20 cents on the high- 
grade oats grown in the Senator’s State is not enough. So far 
as the cost of production is concerned, if I can get the Senator 
to adopt my theory that the farmer should have what he is 
entitled to, 20 cents wiil not cover the difference in the cost of 
production. So, as the Senate has already acted in favor of the 
debenture, this higher rate ought to be granted, and even then, 
on my theory as to the cost of production, it will not afford 
adequate protection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa to the amendment. 

The Cuier CrerK. In the committee amendment on page 132, 
line 8, the Senator from Iowa proposes to strike out “16 cents” 
and insert “20 cents,” so that it will read: 

Oats, hulled or unhulled, 20 cents per bushel. 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I am sorry I can not see 
these matters as does the Senator from Iowa. I think from 
the standpoint of agriculture we can do nothing more dangerous 
than to be asking for arbitrary or ineffective rates, and this 
tariff is not effective. The debenture with me is a serious 
thing, but a 50 per cent debenture was agreed upon by the 
Senate when the amendment as to oats was before us and when 
we knew exactly what it was, and it is a good beginning. If 
the Senator from Iowa feels that the farmers are not getting 
enough—and I agree with him fully—the way is to change the 
rate of the debenture rather than the rate in the tariff bill. 

Furthermore, I feel that some of the other rates are almost 
unjustifiable and some are ineffective because they affect immov- 
able commodities. A tariff on hay or straw does not amount 
to much; a tariff on potatoes does not amount to much except 
in certain sections. We have given very liberal tariff rates here 
upon dairy products, with a great danger that we will have an 
overproduction, and with the further danger of causing the 
people to use substitutes to a greater extent than at present. 
We should recognize the fact that the eating of butter is a 
habit ; that all people do not use it; and that it is well to keep 
our people eating butter. If it were within our power to put it 
at a higher price it might not pay us to do it; it might be the 
worst thing that could happen to the dairy industry. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator if he insists that 20 cents a bushel is too much to cover 
the difference in the cost of production, figuring for the farmer 
the wage he ought to have and the depreciation he ought to 
have on his farm and equipment in producing this commodity? 

Mr. NORBECK. I quite agree with the Senator that under 
any cost of production he arrives at it is a fact that the farmer 
is greatly underpaid. The Senator from Iowa has convinced 
me that the actual cost of production, according to his way of 
figuring, would be about $1.75 on wheat; but our farmers out 
West would be happy if they could get $1.50 for wheat. So it 
depends on how the cost of production is figured. But I say 
it is not wise to raise one commodity above another; in that 
way it is thrown out of balance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment preposed by the Senator from Iowa to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 132, line 13, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “114 cents” and insert “1 
cent,” so as to read: 


- 


Par. 7 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I rise merely to express 
the hope that the Senate will not agree to this committee amend- 
ment. I think the rate should be as fixed by the House, 1% 
cents. The proposed amendment reduces it to 1 cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, a few years ago I 
made a trip over to the Orient. In Yokohama we unloaded an 


27. Paddy or rough rice, 1 cent per pound. 
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enormous amount of rice loaded in San Francisco. Let me ask 
the Senator from California if his State is still exporting rice 
to Japan? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We have exported some; not a great 
deal. 

Mr. SMOOT. Somebody exports it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is raised in Arkansas; it is raised 


extensively in Louisiana; and I am assuming that the Senators 
representing those two States will agree with what I have just 
stated, namely, that the rice industry, at the moment confined 
to those three States, asked the House to grant, and the House 
did grant, the rate suggested, 144 cents. 

| 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, has the Senator from Utah 
the figures as to importations and exportations? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will he give them? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Finance Committee returned to the present 
law, the act of 1922. The rates of the House bill on rough and 
milled rice were reduced to the rates of the act of 1922 for the 
reason that the industry to-day is on an exportable surplus basis, 
exports being approximately nine times as large as imports. 
other words, the export of grain rice is 288,702,000 pounds. 
the broken rice there were 90,257,000 pounds exported. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I understand that those figures include as 
exportations the rice shipped out of this country to Hawaii and 
Porte Rico and possessions of that kind, where large quantities 
of rice are shipped. 

Mr. SMOOT. The figures I have quoted do not include the 
exportations to Hawaii and the Philippines, but they do include 
the exportations to Porto Rico. These are the exportations out- 
side, to Japan, Germany, and so forth. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is true, too, is it not, that the exporta- 
tions have been increasing? The figures given by the Senator 
are, for the year 1928, 288,000,000 pounds, while in 1927 they 
were 239,000,000, and in 1926, 77,000,000. So the exportations 
have been steadily increasing. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the imports have been decreasing, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. ce IPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is true, as I was saying. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, that statement is not quite 
correct. 

Mr. SMUOT. I have the figures. 

Mr. HARRISON. In 1926 there were imported 101,000,000 
pounds anu there were exported only 77,000,000 pounds. Since 
1926 there has been some shift. The importation dropped down 
to 36,000,000 pounds and the exportation increased to 239,000,000 
pounds. Se we might say that in the last two years there has 
been a decrease in the importations and some increase in ex- 
portations; but in 1926—and that is true also of 1925—the 
importations of rice were larger than the exportations. 

As a matter of fact, on many of these cereals where there is 
a certain importation, where the exportations are very large 
and the importations are very small, the rate is going to be 
ineffective unless the debenture plan applies. Rice is one prod- | 
uct, if it should be returned to the conditions of two years ago, | 
where the tariff would be effective. As it is now, I think it is 
ineffective. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the statement I made was based | 
upon the importations as found in the Summary of Tariff In- 
formation, 

In 1926 the importations of clean rice were 79,572,713 pounds. 

In 1927 they were only 26,203,874 pounds. 

In 1928 they were 20,121,361 pounds. 

So they have been decreasing, as I stated. 

I simply give the figures as they are. Whatever the Senate 
wishes to do will be acceptable to me, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, as the Senator will admit, 
this is really one of the few items where the Senate committee 
decreased the House rates, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I wish to make a state- 
ment with reference to the importations and exportations. 

If the chairman of the committee will look at the report of 
the Tariff Commission on page 1194, he will find that we pro- 
duce less rice in this country than is consumed here. I want 


to make this explanation, which applies to this particular 
grain: 


In 
Of 
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The American consumer is very much harder to please than 
the average consumer in South America or Central America or 
in Asia. We find that when this rice is harvested, if the sea- 
son is unfavorable, the product will be what is called broken 
rice. It is cracked by the effect of the sun on the shock. After 
the rice has been shocked, if rain and a hot sun come, this 
grain will separate and break up when it is in the milk. 

Formerly our market for that rice was the brewers. We 
sold that rice to the brewers. That market has been destroyed. 
Nobody in this country will buy that sort of rice. The poorest 
laborers among the people who consume rice want the whole 
grain. They will turn down the broken rice. We have to ex- 
port that rice in order to find a market for it. That accounts 
for the large exportations; but we produce only 94 per cent of 
the rice that is consumed in this country. 

We import quite a large quantity of rice from Mexico in the 
rough. It is milled here. We also import some from the 
Netherlands. There has been a ruling of the Department of 
Agriculture excluding the Asiatic rices except when milled. 
We get a large quantity of that rice. Much of the rice that is 
brought in here in the rough is brought here for milling pur- 
poses, and is shipped outside afterward. 

This is the situation; and you will find that in the case of 
the large portion of the rice that is grown in continental United 
States—and I am familiar with it, because Louisiana produces 
nearly 50 per cent of the rice grown in this country—we have to 
find a market for it. It is a drug on the market. There is no 
market for this broken rice, or even the cracked rice; and we 
have to put it in bond, and store it, and organize financial 
concerns to hold it until we can find a market for it elsewhere. 
So that it is not a test as to what rice duties are needed here. 
We certainly need protection against rice coming from Mexico 
in the rough, or rice coming from Asia milled. 

The House has granted us a rate of 2%4 cents a pound on 
milled rice. The Senate committee reduced that to 2 cents. I 
wish to say to the chairman that I know of very few instances 
where the Senate committee reduced any rates on agricultural 
products; and I think the committee should not be sustained. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that the House provided a duty of five-eighths of 1 cent 
per pound for broken rice which will pass readily through a 
metal sieve perforated with round holes five and one-half sixty- 
fourths of 1 inch in diameter, and rice meal, flour, polish, and 
bran. That is new. This sieved-rice provision is new. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I know that. 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator said in relation to broken 
rice before this provision was put into the bill was no doubt 
true. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. But, if the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. These duties are arranged just as they 
are in the case, say, of the sugar rates. They begin at 76 and 72 
degrees and go up; and so it is that you have to provide a duty 
here on milled rice, and then brown rice, and then broken rice, 
and then graduate that upon the seven sizes which you specify 
there; but, as a matter of fact, we are not importing these 
rices, We are exporting them; but we have to fix the duty in 
case some is presented to this country for importation. 

The rice we send out, outside of a market we have in England 
and one or two smaller countries of Europe for the highest class 
of rice—some of it goes to England, but that is only a small 
quantity—the rest of the rice that goes to Cuba, that goes to 
Central America, that goes from California, or even from Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana back to Asia, is the broken rice. It is the 
inferior grade of rice. What we need is protection for the prod- 
uct that is really consumed here. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I trust that this higher rate 
will not be placed on rice. I assume that the rate fixed by the 
committee is the present law, the law of 1922. Am I right in 
that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. The rates, as I stated, are the. rates of 
the act of 1922. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is, the amendments proposed by the 
committee, if adopted, would leave rice where it is at present? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly the Senators from the rice-pro- 
ducing States can not complain of that, because the exports of 
rice are 11 per cent of the domestic production of rice grain, and 
they are increasing all the time. California is sending enormous 
quantities to the Orient. 

I hope Senators, in preparing this bill, will not forget that 
there is a great consuming public. To impose a burden upon 
rice, to make the price any higher, would not drive our people 
to the consumption of some other cheaper grain. They would 
simply be obliged to spend larger amounts for this familiar 
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product; and I appeal to Senators to adopt the amendment 
of the committee, and leave rice on the present basis as regards 
tariff. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, this is an agricultural rate. 
We have now arrived at the very point where this session is 
supposed to do something for the farmer. 

Senators say that the rate on rice is not effective. If it is 
not effective, it will not hurt anybody. If it is effective, it will 
help ‘ic rice farmer; and the rate is only a quarter of a cent 
more than the present duty. 

I hop» the Senate will reject the Senate committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will admit that the rate pro- 
vided by the House is partially effective. It is not altogether 
effective, but it is partially effective. It is for the Senate to say 
what the rate shall be. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If it is partially effective, what is the ob- 
jection of the Senator from Utah to the adoption of the House 
rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senate to say what it shall be. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Most of the rates that we are carrying on 
agriculiural products are absolutely ineffective. A moment ago 
we raised the tariff on oats from 15 cents to 16 cents, and cvery- 
body knows that that is an ineffective rate. It is a gesture, of 
course, to the farmer. The exportations:-are many, many times 
the importations. 

I want just a moment to compare the prices of oats in Winni- 
peg and in Chicage for 1928—the same grade of oats. 

In Chicago, 55.2 cents; in Winnipeg, 58 cents. 

In Chicago, 56 cents; in Winnipeg, 60 cents. 

In Chicago, 62 cents; in Winnipeg, 67 cents. 

We have just adopted a 16-cent rate on oats, and the sta- 
tistics show that oats sell for more in Winnipeg than they sell 
for in Chicago with a 15-cent tariff duty on them. 

Now, we reach a quarter of a cent raise on rice, which the 
chairman of the committee says can be effective in some degree, 
and Senators hesitate about voting that increase, when it is 
known that it will be effective and will do some good fer the 
rice industry. 

I hope the amendment will be disagreed to. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I will take but a moment of 
the time of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANSDELL. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senate frankly that the 
increase, as I have already said, would be partially effective. 
If the Senate wants to disagree to the amendment, I have no 
objection ; let them do it. The whole case has been presented. 

SEVERAL SENatTorS. Vote! 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I just ask time enough to 
request that there be inserted in the Recorp, without reading, a 
very able presentation of this whole case prepared at my re- 
quest by the Tariff Commission, and to express the hope that 
the House rates will prevail. They are of great importance to 
a big industry in my State, and I hope the rates fixed by the 
House will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection. the matter 
presentec: by the Senator from Louisiana will be printed in the 
REcORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM ON RICE PREPARED FOR SENATOR RANSDELL BY THE UNITED 
STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 


The United States depends on the South for the production of three 
important farm products—cotton, rice, and peanuts. The production 
of rice in the South may be traced to the growing of this cereal in 
South Carolina in 1694. Attempts had been previously made to grow 
rice in Virginia, but success had not been attained because of climatic 
conditions. The introduction of rice in South Carolina was of material 
aid in the successful establishment of the colony. The production soon 
became sufficiently large to satisfy the needs of the colony for cereals. 
The industry rapidly spread to neighboring colonies, particularly 
Georgia and North Carolina, and by 1707, South Carolina was actually 
exporting rice. During the colonial period of our history our popula- 
tion was too small to consume the crop so that as early as 1712 more 
than 3,000,000 pounds of cleaned rice were shipped abroad. Produc- 
tion and export trade continued to increase in the years up to the 
Revolution. In 1770 exports reached a total of 76,000,000 pounds of 
cleaned rice, and at that time South Carolina dominated the southern 
production. There was a decline in the growing of rice during the 
Revolutionary War, but after the formation of the United States, this 
farm enterprise was revived and in 1859 the domestic crop was esti- 
mated at more than 187,000,000 pounds, South Carolina, Georgia, and 
North Carolina producing about 90 per cent of the total crop. South 
Carolina alone produced 60 per cent, 
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The rice-growing industry in the South Atlantic States was seriously 
checked by the Civil War. On account of the destruction of property 
and the scarcity of money and labor, only a small part of the farm 
lands could be cultivated. Thus, the growing of rice in South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and North Carolina became less profitable each year 
because of the lack of sufficient funds properly to finance the new farm 
management which had become necessary by the change in labor con- 
ditions. The growing of rice had been conducted on a minor scale 
in the Gulf States, particularly Louisiana, before the Civil War. After 
the Civil War, production in Louisiana increased rapidly, partly be- 
cause less labor was required for the growing of rice than for sugar 
cane. In the uncertain days which followed the close of the Civil 
War, farmers in Louisiana turned to rice because the crop was fairly 
certain and some income could be realized quickly without expending a 
great amount of money. By 1875 Louisiana was supplying fully 30 
per cent of the total rice production of the United States. During the 
same period there was a recovery of the growing of rice in South Caro- 
lina as well. 

In the early eighties the possibility of raising rice on the prairie 
lands of southwestern Louisiana became known. ‘The extension of a 
railroad through this section of the State opened to settlement an 
important area of level prairie lands abundantly supplied with fresh 
water, and well suited to rice culture. Settlers in this territory soon 
introduced mechanical methods similar to those employed in the han- 
dling of wheat. By 1889 Louisiana became the leading rice-growing 
State in the country, producing about 60 per cent of the total. Pro- 
duction in South Carolina now began to decline. The successful out- 
come of the venture in Louisiana led to an increasing development of 
lands for rice culture in southeastern Texas and eastern Arkansas. 

A great impetus was given to the growing of rice in these three States 
by the boll-weevil invasion. Beginning in 1903, Louisiana and Texas, 
and a few years later, Arkansas, were invaded by the boll weevil. 
Many of the cotton planters in these States, finding their crops prac- 
tically destroyed or fearing that damages wrought in near-by communi- 
ties would also be their portion, turned to the growing of rice as a 
temporary expedient while trying to find some means of combating the 
boll weevil. Most of these growers found the production of rice so 
much more profitable than cotton that they have abandoned the cvtton 
growing almost entirely and have remained in the field of rice produc- 
tion. As a result, by 1909 the production of rice in Louisiana and Texas 
had increased tremendously. Of the total domestic crop, which amounted 
to 606,600,000 pounds in that year, Louisiana produced about 50 per 
cent and Texas about 40 per cent. Arkansas ranked third. 

The expansion in rice culture which had taken place in the Gulf 
States led the United States Department of Agriculture to investigate 
the possibilities of growing rice in other parts of the country. In 1909 
experiments were conducted in California. As a result plantings were 
undertaken in the Sacramento. Valley and in the San Joaquin Valley. 
The introduction of rice in California gave a great impetus to the 
industry and the acreage in California by 1914 increased to 15,000. 

The center of rice production, however, has remained in Louisiana and 
Texas, although Arkansas has increased both acreage and production. 

Table I shows the acreage and production and the farm value of the 
production of rough rice in the United States. 


TaBLe I.—Rice, rough: Acreage, production, value, United States, 1909- 
1928 


| Price per 

| “bushel 

Produc- | received 
| by pro- 

ducers 


Farm 
value 
Dec. 1 


Acreage 


1,000 
dollars 


1,000 | 
bushels 
21, 839 | 


Cents 





“Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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The growing of rice Is important not only to a great many farmers, 
but also to an industry which has been established for the cleaning and 
polishing of the rough rice as received from the farm. It is difficult 
to estimate the number of persons on our farms who are directly inter- 
ested in the production of rice. Most of the rice produced in the United 
States involves the employment of controlled water supply, which means 
that in addition to the farmers actively engaged there are also a great 
many other persons conducting irrigation operations, who depend in 
part at least for the success of their work on rice culture. 

Table II shows the number of farms on which rice was grown during 
the census vears of 1909, 1919, and 1924. 


TaBLe II.—-Rough rice: Number of farms growing 


1924 1919 


Farms reporting: 
RE CU ii cn chincdatiiameniiawannive . 
Georgia 


2, 772 3, 685 
1,129 3, 064 
Florida 487 1, 893 
Alabama... -.. 135 778 
Mississippi me 30 1,217 
ea ; 1, 226 1, 201 
4,715 6, 989 
675 868 
294 190 
13 | 125 

11,476 | 20,310 13, 708 

| 911, 272 610, 175 


Total acreage -.-.-- eis 
Production, bushe y 35, 330, 912 


Source: U. 8. Census. 


Table 111 shows the number of establishments, the wage earners, the 
wages, and the value of products produced by factories engaged in the 
cleaning and polishing of rice. ‘There is not included in this table the 
number of persons employed in this business for the management, sell- 
ing, or the general conducting of the operations. The figure repre- 
sented by the wage earners does not include salaried employees. Nor 
does the data submitted include the great many people who are engaged 
in the distribution of rice in the United States as well as in the trade 
with Porto Rico, the Hawaiian Islands, and foreign countries. 


TABLE IIT. 


Rice cleaning and polishing 


1927 


Number of establishments. - - . 60 
[OS ee 1, 524 
Ni nntioith dalettnineplatialed $1, 546, 315 
Cost of material_..... $46, 480, 679 
$54, 129, 646 


$1, 098, 124 
$45, 847, 273 
$53, 497, 857 


Location of mills: 
Louisiana 
Texas 
California.—-—- dermal ieee 3 
TIN cinta an civaiteenncals deenlbicisienicaineetmiahiplanebtiihpaiiaitietsnai as aiealmelaauiiiitiiiladastce 
Georgia __-~ 
I ntadnninia 


ERS ns owiacitttecioce 


Source: U. S. Census. 


The importance of the food-manufacturing industry which uses the 
farmers’ rough rice as a raw material is shown by examining the pro- 
duction of rice and rice products by this industry. The United States 
Bureau of the Census reports the various rice products manufactured 
by this rice-cleaning industry, giving not only the quantity in 
but also the value. 

Table IV shows the products by kind and value for the United States 
for the years 1923 to 1927, inclusive. 


pounds 


TABLE 1V.—-Production of rice and rice products, by kind, quantity, and 
value, for the United States, 1927, 1925, and 1923 


| 


1927 1925 


Products, total value $54, 129,646 | $53, 497, 857 


Clean rice: 
Pounds 1, 246, 642, § 
Vv: $51, 827, 57: 
Fancy head: ! 
0 eR aces | 


947, 787, 290 
$51, 112, 850 


1, 171, 633, 833 
$44, 798, 516 


732, 632, 610 
$44, 172, 121 


913, 153, 380 

$39, 159, 924 

Second head: 
Pounds 
Value. 


57, 082, 205 
$1, 607, 611 | 


49, 771, 613 
$2, 008, 824 


49, 986, 842 
$1, 451, 191 


iInchides brown rice, milled, 
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TABLE 1V.—Production of rice and rice products, 
value, for the United States, 1827, 


1927 1925 


Screenings: 
Pounds. , 512, 463 


$3, 578, 522 


121, 888, 074 | 
$3, 997, 957 | 


155, 777, 486 
$3, 367, 659 
Brewers: 
Pounds 
WEI eccucenasedeimeneacutamand 
Polish: 
y pingicinaminnighitinaes 


43, 944, 990 
$817, 905 


43, 494, 993 
$933, 948 


52, 716, 125 
#819, 742 


34. 625, 646 
$451, 956 


140, 037, 375 
$1, 151, 827 


32, 735, 250 | 
$501, 723 


39, 939, 217 

$535, 048 
114, 926, 144 
$1, 321, 057 
$562, 222 


146, 303, 053 
$1, 278, 990 
$455, 692 


Source: Census of Manufactures. 


The census data for 1927 for products of the rice-milling industry 
have not been published to show the importance of the various States. 
The data given for other years, however, is significant for the industry 
and indicates the important position of Lonisiana in the cleaning and 
polishing of rice. 

Table V shows the value of the produetion of eleaned rice and rice 
preducts for the United States and for important producing States for 
the census years 1919, 1921, 1923, and 1925. 

TABLE V.—Rice and rice products, value of production by Siates, 1919, 
1921, 1923, and 1925 


Products and census | United 
year | States 


. ed 1 . 
California | Louisiana Texas = aan 


cele ciate era ds necaeeess 


Total value: | 
1925 $8, 592, 328 $23, 554, 906 

&, 468, 587 | 10, 244, 013 
5,919, 651 | 22, O87, 502 


$53, 497, 857 $10, 901, 357 | $10, 449, 266 
10, 625,497 | 8, 730, 149 
7, 998, 665 5, 207, 654 
17, 900, 547 } = 10, 653, 131 


| 47, 068, 246 
77} ai) 213, 472 
1919. ...........--| 90, 038, 412 


20, 264, 263 41, 220, 471 


Three types of rice are produced in the United States—tong-grained 
rice, produced in Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas; medium-grained rice, 
produced in the same States; and short-grained rice, produced in Cali- 
fornia. Long-grained rices have slender kernels and are about three 
times as long as they are thick, The Honduras and Fortuna varieties 
grown in the Southern States are representative of this class. The 
medium-grained rices, of which the principal example is Blue Rose, 
have relatively thick kernels and are about two and one-third times as 
long as they are thick. Most of the rice grown in Indo-China, Siam, 
and Burma fall into these classes. These countries are the principal 
surplus producers of rice in the Far East.. Taey now furnish the major 
part of the rice that competes in Europesn and Latin-American markets 
as well as in our domestic market with rice produced in the Southern 
States Patna rice from India is typical of a high-grade, long-grained 
rice. It is harder and more cylindrical than the others in this group, 
although it is claimed that Fortuna rice now being produced in our 
Southern States is of as good quality. 

Short-grained rices are less than twice as long as they are thick. In 
the United States this class of rice is represented by the Wataribune, 
Colusa, and Caloro varieties, grown mainly in California. These short- 
grained rices are of Japanese origin and are known in the trade as 
“Japan riee.” Since Japan is a deficit rice-producing country and must 
depend on its supply not only on its own preduction but also on that 
of her principal possessions, Chosen and Taiwan, the California rice 
producers are particularly interested in the production of rice in Japan 
and its colonies, and te a much lesser extent in the preduction in Indo- 
China, Burma, and Siam. 

In years when the rice crop is short in Japan and its colonies, Cali- 
fornia exports considerable quantities to Japan. 

The United States imports of rice are reported in the following 
groups: Paddy, or rice having the outer hull on: uncleaned rice, or 
rice free of the outer hull; cleaned rice; rice flour, meal, polish, bran, 
and broken rice; patna rice. 

Imports of paddy rice come from Mexico only. Since, under quaran- 
tine No. 55 of the United States Department of Agriculture, importa- 
tions of paddy rice from all countries except Mexico forbidden, 
The imports of rice free from the outer hulls and cleaned rice come 
mainly from the principal oriental rice-producing countries, Indo-China, 
3urma, and Siam, via Hong Kong. There are, of course, some direct 
shipments, but they are not of any great importance. Rice flour, meal, 
polish, bran, and broken rice come principally fo the United States from 
Mexico and Japan, 

Table VE shows the imports for consumption by calendar years from 
1919 to 1928, inclusive, of the various groups and types of rice imperts 
which are subject to duty, 


are 
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TABLE VI.—Rice, not including patna; paddy. 
brown; cleaned; and rice flour, meal, polish, 
annual imports, 1919-1928 


or rough; uncleaned, or 
bran, and broken rice; 


Imports for consumption 


Calendar year Value 
Quantity 
Per 


Total pound 


Pounds 
155, 610 
143, 295 


, 250 | 
48, 365 


56, 615 


540, 753 
545, 041 


1, 085, 794 


rete, or rough rice: oon, Cents 


I| 
| 
|Z 


1921 (Jan. 1-May 27) 
1921 (May 28-Dec. 31) 


ee 


1622 (Jan. 1-Sept. 21) 
1922 (Sept. 22-Dec. 31) 


Total, 1922 


& | og 
nw ae 


SKY 
toto 


| 


wo 


| 


6, 673, 629 
2, 611, 339 
423, 666 
11, 633, 358 
7, 716, 424 
3, 423, 646 


29, 956, 225 

28, 555, 537 

14, 618, 964 
5, 220, 632 | 


19, 839, 596 


Propo mo 
am conoacor- 


169, 368 


2, 189, 888 
2, 400, 299 


Put 





| 


1921 (Jan. 1-May 27) 
1921 (May 28-Dee. 31) 


NN TU sscirsivctnimenivone: 


1922 (Jan. 1-Sept. 21) 
1922 (Sept. 22-Dec. 31) 


Total, 1922. 


731, 481 
321, 187 


1, 052, 668 | 


1 Oe 
wlwo 


| 


1, 447, 482 | 
1, 994) 474 


| 8, 441, 956 | 


113, 030 


eloao 
_ Nc 


210, 390 | 
146, 357 
113, 943 

1, 182, 032 
521, 063 
165, 575 
116, 754 


1, 933, 129 
2, 240, 103 


734, 912 | 
69, 373 


2, 810, 613 
1, 987, 077 
21, 167, 921 
10, 579, 782 
2, 964, 331 
2, 205, 862 


28, 443, 098 
21, 540, 543 | 


1921 (Jan. 1-May 27) 15, 357, 753 
1921 (May 28-Dec. 31).. 1, 720, 306 


Total, 1921 17, 078, 059 


14, 345, 270 
16, 860, 134 
18, 635, 850 
30, 915, 134 
79, 572, 713 


PP PET SS pom om 
slowllawc waoaruy 


804, 285 


635, 991 
701, 096 
823, 543 
1, 405, 151 
3, 761, 187 
1, 176, 784 

870, 655 


83, 517 
107, 981 
53, 549 
36, 237 


20, 778 
51, 360 
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Table VII shows the imports of patna rice. for calendar years 1922 
to 1928. 


TABLE VII.—Patna rice—imports for consumption, 1921-1928 


Imports for consumption 


Calendar year 
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Patna rice which is intended for use in the manufacture of canned 
soups is on the free list, This rice which is produced principally in the 
Province of Bengal, India, is imported to this country by way of the 
Netherlands. 


The United States has been exporting considerable quantities of 
cleaned rice in recent years. Exports are widely distributed, our prin- 
cipal customers being the United Kingdom, Germany, Japan, Cuba, 
Canada, France, the Netherlands, and South American countries. In 
1928, of the total exports of cleaned rice, which amounted to 288,702,000 
pounds, 42,621,000 pounds, or 14.8 per cent, went to the United King- 
dom ; 42,467,000 pounds, or 14.7 per cent, went to Germany; 4,411,000 
pounds, or 1.5 per cent, went to Japan; 25,369,000 pounds, or 8.8 per 
cent, went to Cuba ; 17,163,000 pounds, or 5.9 per cent, went to Canada; 
18,443,000 pounds, or 6.4 per cent, went to France; 27,438,000 pounds, 
or 9.5 per cent, went to the Netherlands, The remainder was shipped 
primarily to Argentina, Chile, and Greece. 

In addition to the exports of cleaned rice the United States also ex- 
ports rice flour, meal, and broken rice. In 1928, of the total exports of 
90,257,000 pounds, 48,635,000 pounds, or 53.9 per cent, went to Japan; 
7,948,000 pounds, or 8.8 per cent, went to Belgium; 12,732,000 pounds, 
or 14.1 per cent, went to Germany; 8,366,000 pounds, or 9.3 per cent, 
went to the Netherlands. The remainder was scattered among many 
countries, the United Kingdom being the most important in this group. 

Table VIII shows the domestic exports of rice for recent years. 


TABLE VIII.—United States exports of cleaned rice, rice flour, meal, and 
broken rice, 1919-1928 


Flour, meal, and 


Grain broken rice 


Value 
Quantity Quantity 
Per 


Total pound 


Pounds 
376, 876, 000 
392, 613, 000 
600,059,000 | 20, 727, 000 
358, 827,000 | 14, 379, 000 
292, 852,000 | 11, 574, 000 | 
122, 543, 000 6, 022, 000 | 

39, 907, 000 2, 375, 000 | 

77, 081, 000 3, 536, 000 
239, 596, 000 9, 742, 000 

’ 702, 10, 878, 000 


$34, 776, 000 $0. 092 
37, 469, 000 . 


* 

“Pe 
SSS 
Roo 
N 


255 


40, 410, 000 
70, 403, 000 
90, 257, 000 


a 


z 
| $888888 


pp 
& 
RY 


1 Exports of cleaned rice and the group comprising rice flour, meal, and broken rice 
not separately recorded. 


In addition to our domestic exports to foreign countries there is 
an important trade in rice with the Hawaiian Islands and Porto Rico. 
In considering data as to the quantities of rice shipped from the United 
States to the Hawaiian Islands and Porto Rico, it should be remem- 
bered that these shipments are in the same class as shipments made 
from rice-producing sections to other points in the continental United 
States. In other words, the Hawaiian Islands and Porto Rico are to 
all intents and purposes portions of the United States territory, and 
imports of rice are subject to the duties of the act of 1922, These 
two markets are of great importance to the rice producers in the United 
States, particularly since the shipments represented an important part 
of the domestic production as: per capita consumption in the islands 
is higher than in the continental United States. 


Table IX shows the shipments of rice from the United States to the 
Hawaiian Islands and Porto Rico. 


TABLE IX.—Shipments of rice from the United States to the Havaiian 
Islands and Porto Rico for 1926, 1927, 1928, and the first six months of 
1929 


Porto Rico 


Pounds Value Pounds Value 


$H, 233, 497 
3, 566, 525 
2, 952, 896 
1, 543, 613 


181, 660, 212 
194, 380, 898 
196, 499, 000 

97, 483, 273 


$9, 595, 524 
8, 513, 497 
7, 383, 815 
3, 624, 380 


The prices of cleaned rice have declined sharply in recent years. The 
decline has been greater relatively than the decline in price of the im- 
portant oriental rices in international trade. The most important domes- 
tic cleaned rice is that known as Blue Rose. Table X shows the whole- 
sale price per hundred pounds at New Orleans of Blue Rose clean rice 
for the years 1914 to 1928. 





1929 
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TasLe X.—Rice, Blue Rose, clean: Average wholesale price per 100 pounds, New Orleans, 1914-1923 
(Dollars) 
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Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Core from annual reports of the New Orleans Board of Trade. 


Prices for 1928 are from the New Orleans 


An important consideration in evaluating the tariff problem in the 
case of rice is to examine the price levels of our exports of rice in prin- 
cipal foreign markets and to contrast such prices with the prices of the 
leading oriental rices not only in the producing countries but also in the 
same international market. Such a comparison is made in table which 
foNlows. It will be noted that the price of American fancy Blue Rose 
rice in London follows very closely the price of Blue Rose rice at New 
Orleans. However, the significant feature of this price table is that 
during the crop years 1925-26 to 1927-28 the leading oriental rices 
have not changed to an important degree in price, but there has been 


imes-Picayune and are subject to revision. 


an important decline in the price of Blue Rose rice. This would tend 
to indicate that for some particular reason American Blue Rose rice 
sells on a different basis than rices produced in exporting oriental coun- 
tries. For the three years covered, India, Burma, Indo-China, and 
Siam rice have remained practically unchanged in price, not only 
in the producing country but also in London. This is in decided 
contrast to the downward course of prices of our American rise. 
Table XI shows the prices in cents per pound of milled rice in pro- 
ducing countries and in London for the crop years 1925-26, 1926-27, 
and 1927-28. 


TABLE XI.—Prices of milled rice, at important world markets, by months, for crop years 1925-26, 1926-27, and 1927-28 
(Cents per pounds) 
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In the foregoing discussion there has been presented, briefly, a picture 
of the domestic rice-producing industry which shows the importance 
of the farm enterprise and the related rice-cleaning industry; the sta- 
tistics of our import and our export trade as well as our trade with 
the Hawaiian Islands and Porto Rico have been given in some detail; 
prices in world markets and in our domestic market have also been 
shown. It remains to discuss the international trade in rice and the 
significance of the fact that the United States both imports and ex- 
ports considerable quantities of rice. It is fairly obvious that the un- 


derlying facts which permit both import and export trade for the 
United States are the basis for the determination and the limitation of 
the tariff problem involved in this commodity. 

The world production of rice, excluding the production in China, is 


estimated at 125,000,000,000 pounds. The international export trade 
is estimated to be about 15,000,000,000 pounds. The United States ex- 
port of domestic rice to foreign countries in recent years has been 
somewhere between 200,000,000 and 300,000,000 pounds annually, or 
approximately 2 per cent of the international trade. 
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The first question which arises is, How can the United States pro- 
ducer who admittedly, because of higher land values and higher wage 
costs, has a greater cost of production for rice than in any oriental 
country, export rice to compete in international markets with rice pro- 
duced in oriental countries where labor and land represent only a frac- 
tien of the cost in the United States? 

We have already recited the fact that the United States export trade 
is only about 2 per cent of. the total international export trade and we 
have shown in price tables presented in the earlier part of this discussion 
that United States rice sells in London, and the same is also true for 
Hamburg, at a much higher price than the various grades of oriental 
rice quoted in those markets. This points to the evident reason for the 
ability of the United States to export in the face of the competition 
exerted by oriental rice sold at much lower prices. There appears to be 
a relatively small number of consumers in the world markets who are 
willing to pay a decidedly higher price for American rice because of its 
inherent quality and probably because of the fact that it is the most 
carefully graded rice which enters international trade. This leads to a 
further conclusion that the rice-growing industry in the United States 
wiil not be able to expand its acreage and to increase production unless 
two things happen: (1) The per capita consumption in the United 
States, the Hawaiian Islands, or Porto Rico should greatly increase ; 
and (2) the demand by discriminating purchasers in foreign trade should 
greatly increase. An examination of the statistics covering the produc- 
tion of rice in the United States indicates that the acreage in 1928 is 
actually lower than the acreage in 1917, and that for recent years the 
tendency would indicate a production which appears to have reached 
about its limit. Thus, unless domestic consumption increases, or this 
demand by discriminating foreign consumers increases, or imports are 
regulated by adequate tariff duties, the rice industry can not make 
further progress, unless, perchance, agricultural methods can somehow 
be devised for reducing decidedly the cost of producing rice in the 
United States. 

Having presented the reasons why the United States rice producer 
can export relatively small quantities of rice, we are now faced with 
the second question, How can there be imports of rice when the United 
States is on an export basis? 

The United States imports of rice may be roughly classified accord- 
ing to the class or type of consumer for whom these imports are 
destined. The consumers may be roughly divided into three groups: 
(1) Orientals, who for personal or patriotic reasons, desire rice from 
their own countries; (2) residents who come originally from Italy 
or Spain and who desire rice grown in those two countries; and (3) 
the general consumer who is not a connoisseur in rice and who is 
usually unable to differentiate one type of rice from another. 

When we examine the import statistics for cleaned rice which is 
dutiable in the tariff act of 1922 at 2 cents per pound, we find that 
there are some curious fluctuations in the duty-paid importations as 
shown, beginning with 1922. In 1922 the imports were approximately 
14,345,000 pounds. In 1923, they increased to 16,860,000 pounds; in 
1924, they further increased to 18,636,000 pounds; in 1925, they in- 
ereased again to 30,915,000 pounds; in 1926, the imports rose very 
sharply and reached 79,572,713 pounds; in 1927, the imports declined 
to 26,204,000 pounds; and in 1928 they declined further to 20,121,000 
pounds, 

One definite conclusion can be drawn from these import figures, and 
that is, the fluctuations have been so wide that they can not be ac- 
counted for by the demand of our oriental population, or by the demand 
of any particular group of consumers desiring rice from Italy, Spain, 
or any other foreign producing country. 

It is obvious that we must look somewhere else for the reason for the 
steady increase in the importations through 1926 and the subsequent 
decline. The solution to this phenomenon can be found by examining 
the prices of cleaned Blue Rose rice at New Orleans, which have been 
previously inserted in this statement. There had been a sharp decline 
in the price of rice beginning in 1920, and for the crop years beginning 
with August, 1921, and August, 1922, the price of cleaned Blue Rose 
rice in New Orleans was less than 4 cents per pound. For the crop 
year of 1923 the price was a cent higher per pound than 1922, and 
averaged for the year 4.9 cents. In 1924 the price increased further 
and averaged for the year at close to 6.2 cents, and for the crop year 
beginning August, 1925, the price maintained the level reached in 192 
and averaged close to 6.2 cents per pound. However, the relatively 
high prices after the recovery from the sharp decline in 1920 and 1921 
began to fall in May, 1926, and have been falling since. In December, 
1928, the wholesale price at New Orleans was only 8.8 cents per pound, 
a price which approximated the price in 1922. 

Here we have the explanation for the increase and decline in imports. 
As the price of rice in the United States, as exemplified by cleaned Blue 
Rose rice, started to rise in 1922, imports started to increase, and 
reached their maximum in 1926 as a result of the high price prevailing 
in that year and in the year previous. Since then imports have declined 
sharply, keeping pace with the decline in price. 


What conclusion can be drawn from this synchronous fluctuation of 
imports with prices in the United States? It is evident that in the 
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sale of rice to the consumer through retail stores and in the atiliza- 
tion of rice for the manufacture of certain foods the big distributing 
and manufacturing interests are concerned with obtaining rice at advan- 
tageous prices. It seems reasonable to assume that retail chain grocery 
stores will search the world for rice which can be sold on a competi- 
tive price basis with our domestic rice. And this must also be true of 
manufacturing or other distributing agencies. Therefore, when the price 
ef our domestic rice approaches a level that is in some degree remunera- 
tive to the producer imports of cleaned rice come in over the present 
tariff wall and cause serious losses to the domestic grower. 

The difficulties of the domestic rice grower and the domestic rice- 
milling industry in marketing rice seem fairly obvious. Producing rice 
at a higher cost than any of the oriental countries and producing a 
quantity in excess of present domestic needs, they must not only ex- 
port a considerable portion of their production but they must do so 
in the face of lower prices for other internationally sold rice. At the 
same time they must receive a price in excess of the world price for 
oriental rice, not only in the foreign markets but also in the United 
States. It seems clear that their position is decidedly vulnerable, 
certainly in so far as the export trade is concerned, and that their 
domestic trade must be their chief reliance for the prosperity of both 
the farming and the rice-cleaning industries. There can be no question 
that without the protection afforded by the tariff the rice indusiry in 
the United States could not have developed to the extent it has; 
and that without increased protection it can not expand, if, indeed, it 
can hold its own, 

In Table XI of this memorandum there are shown the prices of cleaned 
rice at Rangoon and Saigon, as well as at New Orleans, for the three 
crop years 1925-26 to 1927-28. If the simple average of the prices of 
the various grades of rice were taken for each of these three years, we 
find that in the crop year 1925-26 the wholesale price of cleaned Blue 
Rose rice at New Orleans exceeds the average wholesale price of the 
oriental rices at Rangoon and Saigon by approximately 4.2 cents per 
pound; by 2.3 cents per pound in 1926-27; and by 1.5 cents per pound 
in 1927-28. If a similar comparison is made of our domestic cleaned 
Honduras head rice at New Orleans, the differences are much greater. 
{n 1925-26 the cleaned Honduras head rice at New Orleans exceeded the 
average price of the oriental rices by approximately 4.9 cents per 
pound; in 1926-27, by approximately 4 cents per pound; and in 
1927-28, by approximately 2.2 cents per pound. Taking the simple 
average for these rices for the three crop years involved, we find that 
the wholesale price of cleaned Blue Rose rice and cleaned Honduras head 
rice at New Orleans on the average exceeded the wholesale prices of the 
oriental rices by 3.4 cents per pound. 

No data are available for the costs of production of rice in the prin- 
cipal oriental producing countries, and the Tariff Commission has made 
no cost studies in the United States. It is generally admitted that the 
cost of producing rice in the United States greatly exceeds the cost in 
foreign countries. 

The only measure of this cost difference available at the present time 
are the wholesale prices which have been previously quoted. In ex- 
amining the costs of production of farm commodities, it is customary 
to take as a basis more than one crop year in order to minimize 
differences in costs which are caused by differences in yields per acre 
because of climatic conditions in the particular seasons studied. For 
the three crop years referred to above, taking wholesale prices as an 
evidence of costs of production, it is evident that the present rate of 
duty does not equalize the differences in the wholesale prices of the two 
principal varicties of domestic rice which are comparable to the prin- 
cipal varieties of oriental rice which enter into international trade. 
It is possible that the Committee on Ways and Means in recommending 
an increase in the duty on cleaned rice and the other rices covered in 
the paragraph based its findings on the relationships shown by the 
wholesale prices here discussed. 

The provisions which have been inserted in H. R. 2667 as to broken 
rice and to other grades of rice are needed to prevent litigations in 
the customs courts and to prevent evasion of the intent of Congress 
in setting up the classifications for rice in various forms. The para- 
graph as rewritten takes care of the litigation which has resulted from 
the wording of the rice paragraph in the act of 1922. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am surprised to have a 
Democrat stand up and propose a rate on a necessity of life 
which has in it every doubtful prospect of helping the rice farm- 
ers of the United States, but which undoubtedly will impose a 
higher price upon a food product of the people who live in the 
cities and buy the rice. 

Mr. RANSDELL. May I ask the Senator if it is not the 
lowest commodity now in price, the cheapest? 

Mr. COPELAND. Thank God something is cheap in the 
market. It is about time we had something that was cheap. 

I appeal to Senators. Some of us who live in the East are 
trying hard, in the face of opposition, to support the farm pro- 
gram, and yet here is an article the producers of which in the 
States where this rice is produced will benefit very, very little, 
if any. We are already exporting tremendous quantities of 
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the product. Why do you not help us once in a while? Why 
do you not make it easy for us to support you in some of your 
undertakings? If you are going the limit in placing increased 
prices upon the necessities of the common people, you make it 
impossible for us who live where they are to vote for this bill. 

I appeal to Senators not to place this increased tariff upon 
rice. There is no justification for it; there is no argument in 
the world that will justify placing an increased price upon a 
product so largely consumed by the common people of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 132, line 15, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “144 cents” and insert “1% 
cents,” so as to read: 

Brown rice (hulls removed, all or in part), 1% cents per pound. 


The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 132, line 16, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “2% cents” and insert “2 
cents,” so as to read: 


Milled rice (bran removed, all or in part), 2 cents per pound. 


The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 132, line 19, after the 
word “bran,” to strike out “five-eighths” and insert “ one- 
half,” so as to read: 


Broken rice, which will pass readily through a metal sieve perforated 
with round holes five and one-half sixty-fourths of 1 inch in diameter, 
and rice meal, flour, polish, and bran, one-half of 1 cent per pound. 


The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, before we take a vote on 
this I want to submit a request for unanimous consent in regard 
to the vote on clams. I have been informed by several Senators 
that when we took a vote on the amendment relating to clams, 
found on page 131, a few moments ago, they did not understand 
just the question upon which we were voting. Some were con- 
fused as to whether or not I had offered an amendment to strike 
out the “20 per cent” proposed by the committee and to insert 
“30 per cent,” and others did not know that a vote in the nega- 
tive was what was required to sustain the House. I think most 
Senators will agree that there was more or less confusien at 
the time the vote was taken. 

If there is no objection, I ask for a reconsideration of the 
vote by which the amendment was agreed to, and if it is recon- 
sidered, then I will propose to amend the committee amend- 
ment by striking out “20” in line 9, page 131, and inserting 
“30,” and then will ask for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to return- 
ing to page 131 to reconsider the amendment in lines 8 and 9? 
The Chair hears none, and the vote is reconsidered. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I propose in the committee amendment to 
strike out the numerals “20” and insert in lieu thereof the 
numerals “ 30,” so as to read: 


Clams, clam juice, or either in combination with other substances, 
packed in air-tight containers, 30 per cent ad valorem, 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 133, line 8, after the word 
“ton,” to insert “soybean oil cake and soybean oil-cake meal, 
three-tenths of 1 cent per pound,” so as to make the paragraph 
read : 

Par. 730. Bran, shorts, by-product feeds obtained in milling wheat 
or other cereals, 10 per cent ad valorem; hulls of oats, barley, buck- 
wheat, or other grains, ground or unground, 10 cents per 100 pounds; 
dried beet pulp, malt sprouts, and brewers’ grains, $5 per ton; soy- 
bean oil cake and soybean oil-cake meal, three-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound; mixed feeds, consisting of an admixture of grains or grain 
products with oil cake, oil-cake meal, molasses, or other feedstuffs, 10 
per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am very much obliged to 
the Senate for saving rice for the New York consumers, 

Mr. CONNALLY. The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, I will nrake a special plea on soy- 
bean meal and cakes. If you are not interested in the welfare 
of the consumer, perhaps you are interested in the farmers of 
the East. 

This article, soybean meal and cake, is one of the chief live- 
stock feeds. It is used extensively in the East by the dairy 
farmers to feed their cattle. There is a very small quantity 
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imported and the intent of the farm group, I suppose, in placing 
this upon the protected list, is to encourage the growth of soy- 
beans. As a matter of fact, the soybeans that are raised in 


the West and South are used for the making of oil, which is 
protected, or will be, I have no doubt, when we get through 
with the bill; but this particular product is a product used 
I appeal to Senators not to place it upon the 


on the farm. 
protected list. 

One hundred per cent of the soybean meal and cake is used 
on the farm—it is not competitive with a domestic supply—and, 
so far as I can see, there is no reason why a duty of $6 a ton 
should be imposed upon a product in common use, not in the 
cities, not in the democratic centers of the East, but among the 
farmers; and I make the same plea to you to protect the 
farmers of the East that you are making to us to protect the 
farmers of the West. I ask that the committee amendment be 
rejected. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, this product is largely pre 
duced in Illinois. It is produced in the following States: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

In Manchuria the farmer receives 30 cents a bushel for soy- 
beans. It costs in Illinois about $1.20 a bushel to produce them. 
It is one of the best crops that is raised, first for harvesting, 
then for pasture; it is an oil-producing crop; it is a soil builder; 
it is a legume; it has a large protein content; and it resists the 
corn borer, 

The president of the farm bureau in Illinois favors it and 
says his organization favors it, and informs me also that the 
American Farm Bureau Federation favors this duty. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I am not going to discuss this 
particular question at any great length, but I just want to sound 
a warning to those who seem to have become considerably 
interested in an attempt to jack up the prices of certain alleged 
farm products by tariffs. 

Soybeans in the United States can be raised profitably for 
one purpose, and that is forage, and the production of that: 
part of the seed essenzial for planting. There are practically 
no soybeans used for oil-producing purposes except the seed 
that is discolored, shriveled, partly decomposed. 

The soybean oil cake is merely a by-product in the crushing 
of these discolored and defective soybeans that can not be used 
for planting purposes. 

I think to encourage the farmers of the country to undertake 
the production of soybeans for the purpose of producing oil is 
nothing short of a betrayal of the farmer. The writing into 
the tariff bill of this kind of legislation is simply an attempt to 
stimulate that which in the very nature of things will be a 
failure. Every farmer that is induced to grow soybeans for 
the purpose of producing oil is being led down the path of 
destruction and bankruptcy. 

It is evident that some of the tariff rates which are proposed 
upon some of the products grown upon the farm are going to 
result for the benefit chiefly of the processors. Some of the 
so-called farm products are removed two, three, four, five, six, 
and seven times from the farmer. It is not for the protection 
of the farmer. It simply means increased cost for the farmer in 
operating his farm. And yet I appreciate that in undertaking 
to stimulate the production of sorae certain commodity such as 
soybeans we may induce some farmers to raise soybeans for the 
purpose of having them processed into oil and the by-product of 
that process, oil cake, but when we do that sort of thing we are 
leading the farmer into a bog mire. He becomes a competitor of 
other farmers. 

So, Mr. President, I want to sound a note of warning. I sound 
it because of the fact that there are in existence certain tariff 
rates which have increased the costs of certain concentrated 
foods which restrict their use in the dairy States of the Union. 
In my own State, which has one-ninth of all the dairy cows in 
America, the market for practically all of the oil cake that was 
once used by the dairy farmers of Wisconsin has been partially 
destroyed. 

This proposal is leading in the same direction. So, I hope 
that we will not in our zeal lead the farmers of the country 
into the belief that we are doing them a great economic favor 
when we place these increased tariff rates not upon farm 
products, but upon products that are processed. The tariff 
benefits, if there are any, will go to the processors of those 
products. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Am I to understand that the Senator from 
Wisconsin is in opposition to the amendment proposed by the 
Finance Committee? 

Mr. BLAINE. If the proposal is to induce farmers to grow 
soybeans so that certain processors might make a profit out 
of those farmers, I am opposed to that type of legislation. As 
I have said, the economic use to which soybeans can be put in 
America is in forage for dairy cattle primarily. Soybeans are 
used in producing a forage crop as a substitute for hay, and 
concentrated feeds. Soybeans are also raised upon the farms 
in conjunction with a corn crop. The soybeans go into the silo 
of the @airy and that is the feed which becomes valuable for 
dairying purposes. Soybeans can be profitably produced as a 
forage crop, but they can not be profitably produced in America 
as a seed-bearing crop except to replace the seeds necessary to 
sow the soybeans each springtime. 

Mr. President, the result of this class of legislation which 
places a high tariff on a processed farm product is not in the 
interest of the farmer. To lead him in the direction of a crop 
that can not be economically produced for any other purpose 
than forage is to mislead him, and, therefore, is to betray him. 
A tariff on many farm crops that are being processed, that is 
being put in storage, cold storage or otherwise, that is held for 
a period of time from six months upward, is a tariff in the 
interest of the processor, in the interest of the cold-storage 
people, against the interests of the consumer, and with slight 
benefit to the agricultural producer of the raw product. Until 
the time comes when the farmers can cooperatively process and 
store their own products, the farmer is going to be the victim 
of high tariff rates, either under the industrial rates or the 
so-called agricultural rates, where the agricultural rate is upon 
the product that is processed or is capable of storage. 

Mr. President, I am not particularly discussing the one pro- 
posed increase now before us. I refer to all the increases upon 
some of the products which seme call farm products but which 
have left the farm and have become second, third, fourth, and 
fifth cousins of a farm product and cease therefore to be farm 
products. Increases upon that type of so-called farm products 
are against the interests of agriculture. They are in the interest 
of those who process and those who store such products and who 
reap thereby the benefit of the tariff at the expense of the con- 
sumer and in many cases without any benefit to the producer. 

In the case of butter, for instance, under the 12-cent tariff 
rate it is conclusively shown that the farmer receives only 6 
cents out of the 12-cent tariff. Who are the farmers that re- 
ceive the 6 cents? The farmers who produce their butter on 
pasturage? No! The farmers who produce their butter in the 
wintertime? Only partially. 

Mr. SMOOT. During five of the months of the year they get 
the full benefit. 

Mr. BLAINE. There are six months of the time of production 
of butter, as I pointed out this afternoon, yielding from 110,- 
000,000 to 190,000,000 pounds. During the six months when that 
butter is produced I challenge anyone to prove that the farmers 
receive a single penny from the tariff on butter. Those who 
produce during the six months of so-called winter production, 
when it runs as low as 80,000,000 pounds per month, receive a 
partial benefit from the tariff. But the composite benefit is only 
6 cents a pound for the farmer, and yet that butter placed in 
storage goes to the consumer at the world’s market price, the 
London price, plus the 12 cents tariff. The consumer therefore 
pays the entire tariff, and those who have stored the butter, who 
have withheld it from the market, are the beneficiaries to the 
extent of 12 cents a pound. 

So, Mr. President, we could go on down the entire line of 
tariffs upon agricultural products and identically the same sit- 
uation would be found, For whole milk the farmer is lucky to 
get about 5 cents a quart. The people of the cities of Chicago, 
Washington, New York, and Boston pay all the way from 15 
to 18 cents a quart. 

The tariff that has been inereased on milk this afternoon 
will not redound to the benefit of the milk producers of New 
York and New England. They will receive practically no benefit 
from that tariff. A slight amount will be reflected back, it is 
true, but the beneficiaries of that tariff will be those who gather 
the milk from the countryside throughout the entire New Eng- 
land dairying area and sell it in the cities at a price three 
times the price that is paid to the producer of the milk. 

Mr. President, I trust that we who come from the agricultural 
areas at least, who are chosen to consider these matters, will 
not undertake to mislead the farmer. Whatever increases we 
may write, let us do so frankly, let us do so openly. Let us 
not suppress the facts. Let us not lead the farmers to believe 
that they are going to be the beneficiaries of these increases on 
agricultural products. 
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There is something else that must be done. Good intention 
will not do it all. The tariff rate is only one-half the battle. 
There must be a system of marketing. That system must be a 
cooperative system. But we can not settle these problems in the 
discussion of tariff legislation. We can settle them at another 
time. We have not settled them yet, and I do not know that 
they ever will be settled. I do not know that they ever can be 
settled except by the farmers themselves. It is our duty to 
settle them, however, so far as we can, but, Mr. President, I 
for one want to raise my voice in warning against some of the 
attempts. 

There is a combination here of fish and fertilizer lobbyists 
and those who are attempting to fool the farmer. They are all 
joined together. 

I hope to be able, before the investigation of the special com- 
mittee proceeds much further, to advise the Senate that some 
of these so-called farm representatives have been betraying and 
misleading agriculture, not only at this session of Congress but 
at past sessions of Congress. Already the testimony shows that 
at least three or four of the so-called farm representatives have 
been receiving money from the American Taxpayers’ League, 
which is closely allied with Mr. Grundy; that they have been 
receiving money from the Southern Tariff Association, which, in 
turn, has received its money from railroads, from public utili- 
ties, from national banks; that they have been in close social 
and personal contact with the Arnolds, with the Grundys, and 
with the whole outfit of those who have come before Congress 
attempting to get a grab out of the tariff revision. 

Those gentlemen do not represent agriculture, not at all. 
They represent no one but themselves. They have succeeded in 
building up an organization and collecting funds from the suck- 
ers who are willing to give them funds, but, so far as the dairy 
interests are concerned, those so-called farm and dairy repre- 
sentatives, if we estimate their representation per cow, do not 
represent a single cow milked by a single farmer in the States 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, or any other dairy State. 

The same situation exactly exists with respect to oils, both 
vegetable and animal. They have one Morse; the evidence, I 
think, will indicate that sums of money have been raised with 
which, as he puts it, to help the farmer, and yet Mr. Morse is 
closely allied with the Du Pont organization and with the fer- 
tilizer organizations. 

It will also be found that a certain gentleman who has been 
a lobbyist here for years against Muscle Shoals in the interest 
of certain domestic fertilizer producers has also joined hands 
with the sume so-called farm representatives. These men in 
sheep’s clothing have been in and about the Halls of Congress 
attempting to make Congress believe that they represent the 
agricultural interests. They have attempted to sweep Members 
of Congress off their feet, creating what they think is a move- 
ment that would drive Members of Congress to support their 
schemes of fish and fertilizer. 

So, Mr. President, I shall not permit myself to be whipped 
into a zealousuess whereby I will overlook the real fundamental 
interests of agriculture. I will not follow that leadeiship that 
has been promoted through the agencies to which I have re- 
ferred, those agencies running into and ramifying practically 
all organizations which have combined themselves together to 
obtain increased industrial rates, increased rates on processed 
products, and increased rates on processed agricultural prod- 
ucts. Therefore, Mr. President, whenever there is a proposal 
or an amendment offered that undertakes to place an increased 
tariff on a processed article that is the second, third, fourth, or 
fifth cousin to an agricultural commodity, I shall oppose it. 

I know what crimes have been committed in the name of 
holiness. I appreciate that these so-called representatives, 
clothed in false cloaks, wearing false countenances, practicing 
a false and pretentious game, the racketeers of Washington, if 
they succeed will betray agriculture. Agriculture will be be- 
trayed in its own home by these gentlemen who have come as 
wolves in sheep’s clothing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Betore-we vote, in order that we may do so 
intelligently, I hope the Senator from Utah will give us the 
figures as to imports and exports of the soybean oil and cake. I 
believe those figures will have a very important bearing ou how 
the most of us will vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. The imports of soybean cake last year were 
96,810,135 pounds, all of which came from China. The produc- 
tion of soybean cake and oil is estimated at about a million 
and a half pounds in the United States for the year 1927. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the soybean crop is quite an 
important crop and is increasing year by year. Throughout the 
varicus States where it is raised the soybean is used largely for 
forage, and it is worth more for forage than it is for soybean 
cake. It is used by the farmer for forage and not for cake; but 
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the fact is that the soybean cake is imported here and comes 
inte direct competition with cottonseed-oil cake, linseed-oil vake, 
and various other oil cakes of that kind which are used for feed 
for livestock. Therefore a tariff on soybean cake will help to 
keep out the oil cake which is imported and which comes into 
direct competition with the cake that we make out of cvtton- 
seeidl oil and linseed oil. The farmers who raise soybeans 
throughout the Nation, so far as I can learn, are in favor of 
this tariff duty. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have been much inter- 
ested in what the Senator from North Dakota said just now. 
He knows that the farmer does not readily change his habits. 
In my State the soybean meal and cake is one of the chief catule 
foods, and I have been appealed to by the farmers of my State 
to do what I ean do to prevent adding $6 per ton to that im- 
portant food. That is what will happen. We produced in 
this country only a million and a half pounds. 

Mr, THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. COPELAND. With pleasure. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I should like to know if the farm- 
ers of New York who are in the dairy business could not just 
as well use cottonseed cake or flaxseed cake or oats or some- 
thing of that kind? Would they not use them if they could 
not get them cheaper than the soybean cake? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is not a farmer 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Nobody ever accused me before of 
not being a farmer. 

Mr. COPELAND. When a farmer is in the habit of using 
a particular feed he continues to do that, and he will continue 
to buy this feed, for which he will have to pay $6 a ton more. 

Mr. President, I want the Recorp to show that every dairy 
farmer and every poultry man in New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Vermont, and 
New Hampshire will know that if this bill becomes a law as it 
comes from the House, there will be $6 .a ton added to the cost 
of all soybean products purchased by the farmers in those 
States. If the Senator from Idaho wants to do that and if 
other Senators want to do it, go ahead and do it; but I intend 
to tell the Senate as vigorously as I can and to let my section 
of the country at least know exactly what the attitude of the 
farm bloe is. 

Listen to this: 

When it is the policy to give relief to the farmer, adding $6 per ton 
to the price of the feed used solely by the farmer is a peculiar type 
of farm relief. 


Now, if the Senate wants to do it, go ahead and do it, but I am 
going to vote against it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
be stated. 

The CHier CLerK. In paragraph 736, page 134, in line 12, 
after the word “ brine,” it is proposed to insert “ or frozen with- 
out sugar added,” so as to read: 

Berries, edible, in their natural condition or in 
without sugar added, 144 cents per pound. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
ported by the committee will be stated. 

The Curer Crerk. In the same paragraph, on page 134, line 
14, after the word “ frozen,” it is proposed to insert “ with sugar 
added,” so as to read: 


The next amendment will 


brine, or frozen 


next amendment re- 


Dried, desiccated, or evaporated, 244 cents per pound; otherwise pre- 
pared or preserved, or frozen with sugar and 
provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on these amendments as they come up be limited to 10 
minutes. 4 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. COPELAND. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Objection is made. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the 
committee. 

Mr, COPELAND, 


added, not specially 


Is there objection? 


Mr. President, I am sorry that this hap- 
pens to be a schedule that affects my section of the country 


and that there is serious objection to this paragrapb. I should 
like, preparatory to what I have to say, to ask the Senator in 
charge of the bill what the present rate is on cherries of various 
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types and will the Senator please explain the reason for the 
amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator refer to the item “ cherries in 
their natural state, or frozen without sugar added, 12 cents a 
pound ”? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Just a minute. 
tor from New York discussing paragraph 737? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am referring to paragraph 737. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Very well. Without objec- 
tion the amendment proposed by the committee in paragraph 
736, in line 14, is agreed to. The question now recurs upon the 
next amendment, which the clerk will! state. 

The Curer CLERK. In paragraph 737, page 134, line 17, after 
the word “state,” it is proposed to strike out “or dried,” and 
insert “or frozen without sugar added,” so as to read: 


Par. 737. Cherries: (1) In their natural 
Sugar added, 2 cents per pound. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee. The Senator 
from New York has the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Senator from Utah explain the whole paragraph, because what 
I shall have to say re.ates to the paragraph in general rather 
than to any specific part ef it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the change made from existing 
law is that the cherries have been broken up into sizes. That 
is on account of the smaller-sized cherry, which is not produced 
in the United States, but is produced in Italy. That is the 
principal change. 

As to the rates that the Senator wants to learn about, he 
can take them up as each of the subsections is reached. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? For instance, on page 135, beginning with line 4, 
“ Sulphured, or in brine, in size 900 or less,” there is an in- 
crease from 3 cents to 9% ceuts; is there not? 

Mr. McNARY. Myr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Oregon 
will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. As suggested by the Senator from New York, 
I think the question now is whether we shall include dried 
cherries, or whether they shall be stricken from the House 
bill; not upon the amendments on page 135. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the committee on page 134, 
paragraph 737, subdivision (1), beginning on line 17. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I want to ask why the committee struck out dried 
cherries. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. DILL. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
as to the rates. 

On cherries, sulphured or in brine, in size 900 or less, per 
gallon, with pits, the committee placed a duty of 5'4 cents 
per pound; with pits removed, 91%4 cents per pound. The 
existing law is 2 cents. The proclamation of the President 
raised that from 2 cents to 3. cents. The committee raised 
the 3 cents to 5144 cents for cherries with pits, and 944 cents 
for cherries without pits. 

That is the history of the matier. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President; a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. On what particular provision of paragraph 
737 is the Senate now deliberating? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the committee on 
page 134, paragraph 737, subdivision (1), beginning on line 17. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is my understanding. The Senator 
from New York, if he will permit me, is arguing concerning 
the first six lines upon page 135. Is not that correct? 

Mr. COPELAND. I had thought—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair intervene 
to say that the Senator from New York requested the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Utah, and asked him to explain the 
whole paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I was explaining just what the Senator 
asked me for in relation to cherries, sulphured or in brine, as 
found on page 135, subparagraph (4); and the explanation I 
gave I think is correct. If the Senate does not understand it, 
I will repeat it. 


Is the Sena- 


state, or frozen without 


That is in a new paragraph. 
All right. 
I will now answer the Senator from New York 
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A paragraph reading— 


Cherries, sulphured or in brine, with stems and pits, 54% cents per 
pound; with stems or pits removed, 9% cents per pound— 


was inserted on page 134 by the House. The Senate committee 
struck that out and divided the size of the cherry. The third 
provision was: 


Sulpbured or in brine, in size more than 900 to the gallon, with pits, 
8 cents per pound; with pits removed, 4 cents per pound, 


The fourth was: 


Sulphured or in brine, in size 900 or less to the gallon, with pits, 
5% cents per pound; with pits removed, 944 cents per pound. 


The Senator has asked me what the present rates were. The 
rate in the act of 1922 was 2 cents a pound. After an investi- 
gation by the Tariff Commission the President raised the rate 
as high as he could under the law, making it 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is correct; but not as high as it should 
have been. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not as high as the House thought it ought 
to be or as high as the Senate committee decided also, and not 
as high as shown by the last investigation as to the difference 
between the cost of the production in foreign countries—I will 
say in Italy, because that is where they come from—and the 
United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Now, if the Senator from New York will 
permit me, I will explain to him in just a word what I am 
seeking to do in relation to these items. Then he will be advised 
as to the position that is maintained by the West. 

We are seeking to retain, first, the House provision as em- 
braced in lines 21, 22, and 23 on page 134, and to strike out the 
first six lines on page 135. Does the Senator from New York 
follow me? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If that is reached, and we are ready for its 
presentation, within three minutes I can present the case from 
our standpoint. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should be very glad if the Senator would 
do so. I should be glad to hear the argument. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the Finance Committee has 
made a classification erroneously. That classification thus erro- 
neously made I state upon the authority of the Tariff Commis- 
sion first, and secondly upon the authority of the industry. 
Therefore, we seek to eliminate the first six lines on page 135, 
wherein the classification “900 to the gallon” has been fixed 
by the Finance Committee. It was done upon the theory, doubt- 
less, that cherries of that size are not produced in the United 
States, 

I have before me—and I do not care to read the extensive 
briefs or the statement of the Tariff Commission upon the 
subject—the refutation of that claim. In the United States, 
cherries of the size with which the cherries of Italy compete 
are raised in abundance. Therefore, the classification found 
in the first six lines of page 135 should be absolutely eliminated, 
and the House provision as found in the three lines I have 
indicated to the Senator on page 134 should be continued in 
the bill. ° 

That is our position, and the testimony I have before me 
demonstrates the fact. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to make a statement to 
the Senator from California. 

After the committee had agreed upon the 900 per gallon, and 
made the division as it reported the bill to the Senate, a further 
examination was made as to the production of cherries in the 
United States that would be affected by the Senate committee 
amendment of 900 to the gallon. 

I am told by the Tariff Commission that the 900 to the gallon 
ought to be 1,000 to the gallon; and that would take care— 
I am only telling the Senator what the report is—of any cherry 
that is raised in the United States, and let the small cherry 
that the Italians will: buy anyhow, and do buy no matter what 
the price is, come in at the rate of 8 cents a pound, as provided 
for by presidential proclamation. 

Mr. JOHNSON. But that is exactly what the Tariff Com- 
mission says is not accurate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The 900 is too small, Mr. President. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; and the 1,000 will not accomplish the 
result, and for that reason the classification I seek to remove. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator does; but does the Senator 
say that the Tariff Commission says that 1,000 to the gallon 
will not give the result that the cherry producers of the United 
States desire? 

Mr. JOHNSON. They have not fixed 1,000. They say $00 is 
perfectly absurd; and they say—which establishes the second 
premise—that the cherries that are raised in this country are 
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of equal kind and character and size with those that are brought 
in from Italy. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are better cherries, Mr. President, and we 
all know it; but there is a certain flavor to the cherry raised 
in Italy, not cultivated like our cherry is here, and the testi- 
mony before the committee was that it did not make a particle 
of difference as to the rate, that the Italians were going to buy 
that cherry. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have that testimony of the importers and 
I have with it, if time permitted, the utter refutation and 
answer to every statement that was made by the importers in 
that regard. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am only stating exactly what actuated the 
committee in making the division. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, I have no doubt the committee was 
actuated by the highest motives, but in this instance it erred 
in its classification entirely. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, the information that 
I gather does not accord with that which has been submitted 
by the chairman of the. Finance Committee, and I desire to 
offer the following amendment to sections 3 and 4 of para- 
graph 737—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will say to the 
Senator that those sections have not yet been reached, though 
he may submit the amendments and let them lie upon the 
table. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I will wait until the sections are 
reached. I understood that they were. We have been discuss- 
ing those, too. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, can we not vote on these— 
there seems to be no objection at all to them—and then reach 
the third and fourth subdivisions? 

Mr. COPELAND. We can vote on them all in a moment; but 
I want to ask a question or two of the Senator from California. 
The purpose of bringing in certain of these cherries is that they 
may be candied or crystallized or glacéd. Is not that true? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. These are to be prepared as maraschino 
cherries. With all deference to California, the advice I get is 
that that particular type of cherry grown in our country is not 
suitable for this use. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is entirely erroneous, I can assure the 
Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. At least the Senator knows that that 
statement is made; does he not? 

Mr. JOHNSON. That statement is made by the importers, 
and it is made solely from the design on their part to make 
money because they can get their cherries cheaper. That is 
the only reason that it is made. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
has the floor. 

Mr. SACKETT. Will the Senator allow me to ask the Senator 
from California a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SACKETT. Does the Senator know what the price of 
California cherries is? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am unable to tell the Senator the price. 

Mr. SACKETT. The testimony before the Senate committee 
is to the effect that the price of California cherries is a good 
deal less than that of Italian cherries, and yet that those who 
produce maraschino cherries pay the additional price of the 
Italian cherry in order to get the small, hard-meat cherry. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Whose testimony was that? 

Mr. SACKETT. It is the testimony of Mr. McGowan. 
one of the manufacturers. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have testimony here of all kinds and 
characters from various individuals, with the various refuta- 
tions concerning them. 

I dislike exceedingly to take the time in reading that. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me a moment, there are 26 of these manufacturers, employing 
a great many men in different sections of the country who are 
using these Italian cherries. If a 91%4-cent rate is put on them, 
those people will be practically destroyed, as far as that busi- 
ness goes, unless they are able to get a proper cherry in this 
country to take the place of the Italian cherry. These people 
came in before the Senate committee and made the statement 
and furnished letters from the people of whom they seek to 
buy these cherries, stating that they can not be obtained. 

Those statements are published in our volume of the testi- 
mony. There was no testimony published on the other side, to 
the effect that they can get them here. It seems to me before 


The Senator from New York 


He is 
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we vote to destroy that industry it is rather up to the Senator 
to take the time to show us where we will not make a mistake 
in doing it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. ‘This peculiar plea I have heard ever since 
we have had tariff bills, and I am familiar with that kind of 
plea in respect to everything of the character we raise that may 
be utilized by any importer, confectioner, and the like. 

Mr. SACKETT. The testimony taken before the Senate com- 
nittee is the only matter on which we can proceed unless the 
Senator will furnish something else. 

Mr. JOHNSON. We shall have to furnish something else, 
then. 

Mr. SACKETT. I hope the Senator will do so, 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want now to call the attention of the Cali- 
fornia Senators to one thing that will happen if the House pro- 
vision is agreed to: If we impose a rate of 914 cents per pound 
upon these cherries, the importers will import the cherries into 
the United States whole, they will do their pitting and stemming 
in the United States, and I am afraid the California producers 
will come in competition more severely than is the case to-day, 
if that is done. 

To-day, under the presidential proclamation, the rate is 3 
cents, The House provision would raise the rate on all these 
cherries to 914 cents. All they would have to do would be to 
ship the cherries into the United States and then pit and stem 
them here. I call this to the attention of the California Sena- 
tors, because I think I ought to do so now in order that they 
may think it over. I believe they ought to take a little time 
to do it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is not only the California Senators who 
are interested in this matter but the Senators from all the 
Western States where cherries are raised. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason why I referred to the California 
Senators was because I know they are deeply interested, and I 
know they will take the brunt of the responsibility for the 
change, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I thought this paragraph, with its many 
subdivisions, should be considered as a whole. It was my inten- 
tion to ask that the paragraph go over until to-morrow, in order 
that, personally, I might be able to gather my data together and 
be able to exp.ain in detail why I was and am opposed to the 
proposed amendment. There are questions of fact here, and 
there is a question as to the meaning of the paragraph as 
amended, 

I do not recall any evidence to the effect that it was a ques- 
tion of the quality of the Italian cherry. The question was 
more as to the size. It was urged more in argument than in 
positive testimony before us that we in California, and yonder 
in Oregon, had developed a very high-grade, large-size cherry ; 
that we do not raise the little cherries which are abundant in 
Italy. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will bear 
with me at that point, it is true that the California cherry is a 
large, luscious, delicious cherry, and for eating from the hand 
or for canning it is superb, it is perfect, but it is not suitable for 
making into what is known as the maraschino cherry, for pre- 
paring in the method which is followed where these cherries are 
used in the making of candy and pastry products, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Because of the smallness of the cherry? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; it is not suited to this particular 
processing. That is the reason. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I suggest that the matter be allowed to 
stand over until to-morrow morning, and I shall have something 
to say about it. 

Mr, COPELAND. 
Senator will permit me. Here is what the manager of a great 
confectionery firm, Park & Tilford, writes me: 

It has been impossible for candy manufacturers who put out a choco- 
late-covered maraschino cherry—and practically every manufacturer 
does—to obtain a domestic-grown cherry that is suitable for this type 
of candy, inasmuch as it necessitates the use of a cherry of a much 
smaller size than is grown in the United States. Many experiments 
with the cherries grown here have proven conclusively that they are not 
suitable for the purpose. 


Then another, representing the great bakers of New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, Vermont, Massachusetts, and New York, 
points out that all the less expensive varieties of confections 
make use of the Italian cherries, 


I want to tell what I think about it, if the 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
Senator from California to have asked unanimous consent that 
this paragraph be passed over until to-morrow. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let us not do that; let us vote on it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; I had intended to do so, but out of 
deference to others I have not made any request. Addressing 
myself to the learned Senator from New York, I undertake to 
be able to establish by evidence that the best maraschino cherry 
made to-day or consumed here in the United States is made from 
the western cherries, those coming from Oregon and California. 

Mr. JONES. And Washington. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And the State of Washington. 

Mr. BORAH. And Idaho. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And, Idaho, and any State west of the 
Mississippi or south of the Ohio, or anywhere in the United 
States. 

Mr. COPELAND. Has the Senator completed his statement? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGER. Quite so. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope the Senator heard 
what the Senator from Utah said. If this change is made and 
this high duty is placed on these cherries, it will not benefit the 
American growers, because the importers will bring over here 
the whole maraschino cherry and it will be processed here. 

That means that you will put out of business many American 
business men who have put their money into this industry, who 
are processing these cherries, and making use of them in these 
various pastry products and confections. 

No Senator has stood more valiantly for the protection of the 
American industry than has the junior Senator from Califor- 
nia, but what he proposes is to strike a blow at an important 
American industry. I have done the best I can, and the Senate 
must decide for itself. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, before we come to a vote on 
this question I would like to read just a few words of the 
testimony that we have taken. Mr. McGowan appeared before 
the committee in opposition to this duty. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Will the Senator state what Mr. McGowan’s 
business is? 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes; he is one of the district managers of 
the National Preservers’ Association. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Exactly. 

Mr. SACKETT. They have 26 plants in the United States, a 
list of which is given in the testimony, and they have filed a 
brief for the whole preserving industry. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is Henry B. Schufeldt & Co., Peoria, 
Ill., spokesman for the National Preservers’ Association before 
the Senate Committee on Finance, is it not? 

Mr. SACKETT. Whatever he may be, he is one of the manu- 
facturers of this cherry, and he makes this statement : 


We pay more for Italian cherries than we can buy them for on the 
coast. They say they could sell us raw food on the coast for & cents 
a pound. By their own differential, that is 12. But why do we pay 23 
for Italian cherries? 


He makes a statement here that these small cherries can not 
be obtained in sufficient quantities to carry on this business 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield ? 

Mr. SACKETT. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does he state that he obtained in 1929 from 
Michigan most of the cherries that he utilized in his particular 
factory at Peoria? 

Mr. SACKETT. He does not state that in his testimony. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The commissioner of agriculture of the State 
of Michigan says substantially that. 

Mr. SACKETT. There is a letter in the testimony from 
Benton Harbor, Mich., from the Michigan Fruit Growers, signed 
by F. L. Grainger, the sales marager; and all I have to go on 
is the testimony that we took before the committee. He snys 
in this letter: 


We have your letter of the 10th, making inquiry as to a supply of 
white sweet cherries, and regret to tell you that there is a very small 
production of white sweet cherries in Michigan. In fact, the supply 
is so limited that it would not be of interest to you from the manu- 
facturing standpoint. 

The only cherries that this State grows in volume are the Mont- 
morency red—sour chergies—of which the State produces in the 
neighborhood of fifty to sixty million pounds annually. If you are 
interested in a supply of these goods— 


And so forth. He says he can supply them. There was also 
published a letter from Salem, Oreg., signed by Max Gehthar, 
president of the Salem Cherry Growers Association, in which 
he says: 

We thought we would be able to locate at least a barrel of cherries 
for you here, but have been unable to do so. 
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Those are the classes of letters that were put before the com- 
mittee, and those gentlemen came in and said that they could 
not obtain in this country cherries of the size needed to carry 
on their business. They employ a great many workmen. They 
import 55,000 barrels annually of the Italian cherry. They say 
they can get the cherries grown in this country at a lower price, 
but they have to pay the additional price for the Italian cherries 
to satisfy their trade. 

I have been unable to find anywhere in the committee pro- 
ceedings statements to show that these people who are doing 
this business can get their goods in this country, and it seems 
to me before we take action that will destroy their industry, 
whatever it may be worth—it is worth at least employment to 
the men engaged in it, and the employment of American work- 
ingmen, after all, is the thing we have to look to in framing this 
tariff bill—before we destroy the employment of that many men, 
we ought to know that they can get the goods in this country. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, the Senator proceeds on 
the assumption that we would destroy the industry. 

Mr. SACKETT. No; not destroy the industry necessarily, 
but destroy the price at which it is now being carried on, and 
whenever we raise the price, the Senator knows better than I 
do, that we invite the production of substitutes. While it 
might destroy a number of the plants in existence, there might 
be two or three plants which would run, or perhaps four or 
five, to supply the trade. But the Senator furnishes no proof. 
Why does he not come in and show that these goods can be pro- 
duced in this country? The Senator says it, but he does not 
offer any proof, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
the committee. 

Mr. SACKETT. So do I. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is a mere question of size. 

Mr. SACKETT. The Senator will remember that the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] made the argument, and he is 
not here to-night. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do remember that it was the very 
effective Senator from that State who succeeded in getting this 
amendment as it appears in the bill. 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes; he made a very substantial argument. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It was persuasive, but to me it was not 
convincing. 

Mr. SACKETT. Because the Senator said he could get the 
cherries elsewhere. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It was a question of size, not of quality. 

Mr. SACKETT. Size and firmness of texture. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the amendment is on page 134 
to strike out the words “ or dried.” I do not desire generally to 
discuss the question at this time, and not before it comes up in 
connection with the whole schedule as proposed by the Senator 
from California, but on cherries in a natural state there is a 
duty of 2 cents a pound. The testimony clearly indicated that 
it takes 6 to 7 pounds of fresh cherries to make 1 pound of 
dried cherries. The House was entirely correct in inserting the 
words “or dried ” in order to give a proper relationship between 
the dried cherries and the cherries in a natural state. I do not 
think my distinguished friend from New York [Mr. Copr.anp] 
will dispute or question that fact. Upon that question I am 
willing to go. Upon the whole program I shall desire later to 
say something further, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
be stated. 

The LxecisLative CrerK. On page 134, line 19, the com- 
mittee proposes to insert “(a) dried, desiccated, or evaporated, 
6 cents per pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 134, to strike out lines 
21, 22, and 23, in the following words: 


(2) Sulphured, or in brine, with stems and pits, 5% cents per 
pound; with stems or pits removed, 9% cents per pound, 
= 


I recall very well the argument before 


The next amendment will 


And to insert in lieu: 

(3) Sulphured, or in brine, in size more than 900 to the gallon: 
With pits, 3 cents per pound; with pits removed, 4 cents per pound; 

(4) Sulphured, or in brine, in size 900 or less to the gallon: With 
pits, 544 cents per pound; with pits removed, 9% cents per pound, 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I desire to offer the 
following amendment to the committee amendment to subsec- 
tions 3 and 4 of paragraph 737: 
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On page 135, line 1, I move to strike out the words “in size” 
and insert the word “ counting” in lieu thereof and strike out 
the figure “900” and insert the figure “ 700.” 

On page 135, line 4, I move to strike out the words “in size” 
and the figure “900” and insert “ counting 700” in lieu thereof, 

In support of this amendment I wish to state that the Ameri- 
can packers of maraschino cherries, using cherries sulphured or 
in brine ag the raw material, do not object to any fair protective 
tariff on this raw material but are opposed to any increase in 
the existing duty of 3 cents per pound by reason of the fact 
that there is no domestic source of supply and, therefore, no 
American industry to be protected. 

The exhibits attached to the brief filed with the Finance 
Committee by the National Preservers Association, which will 
be found on pages 306-311, inclusive, of the hearings before the 
subcommittee of the Finance Committee on Schedule No. 7 are 
authentic statements of the interests in whose behalf efforts are 
being made for increased duties, They are admittedly unable to 
supply the fruit the eastern industry requires. The reason for 
this is obvious when it is understood that the imported cherries 
are produced in Italy almost entirely from a variety of trees 
that are not cultivated. The result is a small, tough cherry 
capable of withstanding the brining, washing, and processing 
employed in the manufacture of maraschino cherries. Western 
cherries are grown in orchards which are cultivated and pruned 
to produce the largest and most tender fruit possible for canning 
and the fresh-fruit market. The proposed increase in duty is 
sponsored by growers who are not now able to supply the re- 
quirements of the American manufacturers of maraschino 
cherries and will not be able to produce the kind of fruit re- 
quired by eastern and western manufacturers unless methods 
of cultivation are changed. 

The duty on cherries in brine as proposed by the House of 
Representatives is equal to an advance of upwards to 200 per 
cent over the present duty and that by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee an advance of 334% per cent on the small sizes and over 
200 per cent on the larger sizes. It is my understanding that 


the domestic growers of cherries are demanding even a much 
higher duty, despite the fact that there is no justification for 
any duty. 

Every eastern manufacturer of maraschino and glacé cherries 
would prefer to buy his raw product, viz, cherries in brine, from 
domestic producers if he could secure the right kind of cherry. 


Of course, cherries are grown all over the United States. We 
have them in all the Eastern States and millions more of trees 
could be planted. The packer of maraschino cherries in Mary- 
land, New York, Kentucky, or Michigan, would not have to go 
out of his own back yard to get them if—and that is where the 
rub comes—we produced the right kind of cherries for the pur- 
pose. But we do not, and neither do they on the Pacific coast 
or anywhere else in this country. They are fine for fresh fruit 
and canning, but for maraschino purposes they simply will not 
do. California users buy the imported cherry and pay a higher 
price than is asked for the fruit produced in their own State. 
Why this “disloyalty”? Because the domestic cherry is differ- 
ent and raised for an entirely different purpose. 

It is admitted by the western growers that they do not, and 
do not wish to produce the small sizes; certainly no one in the 
East or South pretends that they can raise them; so why is it 
considered desirable to put any duty at all on the small sizes? 
Why tax the raw product of American manufacturers who give 
employment to thousands and lend their efforts to the general 
good of the country, when there is no competing American 
product to be protected? 

As to the larger sizes; the westerners claim that they can pro- 
duce quantities and they are just as good and better than the 
imported cherries. It is granted that quantities can be pro- 
duced, but if they are just as good for the purpose, why do the 
packers of fruit salads on the West coast insist upon buying the 
imported cherries? Simply because they have tried the domestic 
cherries and they will not do. More than 50 per cent of the 
maraschino cherries manufactured in this country are of the 
small size such as are produced only in Italy, and are used by 
the confectionery industry for dipping purposes. Confectioners 
can not use the western large cherry, and even on the Pacific 
coast, in the heart of the cherry-producing districts, confectioners 
buy the imported fruit. 

Dr. H. P. Gould, senior pomologist at the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, advised an eastern manufacturer of 
maraschino cherries, who sought to learn where he could pur- 
chase domestic cherries suitable for such use, that “I am sorry 
to say that I do not know of any source in this country from 
which cherries, such as I assume you desire to obtain, are to be 
had, I presume that if some small, firm-fleshed type of cherry 
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could be located it would be more nearly what you are seeking 
than anything which is obtainable in the ordinary commercial 
types of fruit which of course have been developed and are 
grown almost entirely for eating out of hand in the fresh stage 
or else for canning where the trade seeks, first of all, large 
fruit.” 

The duty of 4 cents per pound on cherries smaller than 900 
count to the gallon, and 914 cents per pound on cherries larger 
than 900 count is, I understand, a compromise to the provi- 
sions of the House bill. This compromise was predicated 
upon the assumption that the western growers are able to pro- 
duce the larger-sized cherries, and that, therefore, there is 
competition between the Italian and domestic producers in 
these large sizes. In view of the fact that at least 60 per 
cent of the business of the manufacturers of maraschino cher- 
ries is in the small-size cherries, this compromise rate is better 
than the rate of 9% cents per pound fixed by the House for 
all sizes, but I desire to direct your attention to the fact that 
the Tariff Commission found it to be a fact that the west 
coast did not produce cherries smaller than 700 count per 
gallon, and if the rates are to be fixed according to the size 
of cherries the official finding of the Tariff Commission should 
be employed so that 700 count size rather than the 900 count 
should constitute the dividing line. It is for this reason that 
I have so worded my amendment. 

The Starr Fruit Products Co., of Portland, Oreg., the only 
large packers of maraschino cherries on the coast, pack 
only large cherries, and under date of April 30, 1929, in re- 
sponse to a bona fide bid for cherries, reported its inability 
to furnish cherries, and stated that it was unable to get suffi- 
cient cherries to take care of its own orders. The Salem 
(Oreg.) Cherry Growers’ Association freely admits its in- 
ability to supply a Baltimore maraschino cherry manufacturer 
with western fruit, and suggests the necessity of experiment- 
ing with the western fruit for a period of years to determine 
the suitability of that fruit for maraschino use. The Mein- 
rath-Corbaley Co., of Seattle, one of the largest brokerage 
houses on the coast, specializing in fruit, testifies to the fact 
that there is no existing source of supply to meet the re- 
quirements of the eastern packers. It is plainly evident that 
until there is an American production manufacturers in the 
East and the consumers of the product should not be pena'tized 
as is now proposed. The facsimiles of correspondence with 
these companies will be found on pages 308, 309, and 310 of the 
hearings. 

If this increase in duty should prevail, the result will be 
ruin to a legitimate eastern industry in the vain hope that it 
may put a few pennies into the pockets of a limited number 
of cherry growers who already have their market, and a very 
good one, for fresh and canned cherries. This proposed ad- 
vanee in duty would not result in transplanting the cherry- 
curing industry from the East to the West, as hoped for by 
the advocates of higher duty, but would cripple if not ruin the 
maraschino industry without helping the cherry growers one 
iota. 

Formerly all maraschino cherries were produced abroad and 
exported to this country. Through the business acumen of 
American manufacturers a large percentage of the market re- 
quirements is now cured here, furnishing employment to a 
large number of people, besides calling for immense quan- 
tities of supplies, such as sugar, boxes, barrels, bottles, caps, 
labels, and so forth. 

The very life ‘of this growing American industry is being 
threatened by the proposal to adopt prohibitive tariffs for a 
type and size of cherry which is not grown in this country 
at all. 

It might be of interest for you to know that one firm in the 
city of Baltimore uses more than 12,000 barrels of imported 
cherries each 12 months in the manufacture of maraschino 
cherries. 

For the reasons stated I earnestly urge the adoption of the 
amendment I am now submitting. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I feel like apologizing to my 
colleagues for saying anything to-night. I shall be very brief 
and occupy but a moment of the time of the Senate. 

The suggestion in the way of an amendment offered by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. GotpssorovenH] is a suggestion of 
the old fight between the importer and the producer. Those who 
desire to get the cheap foreign commodities in the way of raw 
materials at a low price as against the American-produce? ar- 
ticle always come here and present their case in the way of 
reading letters and making statements which are contrary to 
the facts. 

The Senator from Ualifornia [Mr. JoHNson] has proposed an 
amendment which should prevail, to strike out subparagraph 
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. (2) on page 134 and the first three paragraphs on page 135; 
and we should defeat the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. President, in the States of Washington, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Wisconsin, and Michigan there is as much as a 
billion dollars invested in this great industry. The Tariff Com- 
mission found that it cost $8.81 a pound to raise cherries; that 
the processing, the drying, and the marketing cost is 11 cents 
additional, and the differential between the price paid in Balti- 
more and New York for cherries is 11 cents a pound. We are 
asking for considerably less than that in order to sustain this 
industry. 

Mr. President, those engaged in the great cherry industry in 
the West and in the Lake States, according to the facts ob- 
tained by the Tariff Commission from 1922 to 1928, have been 
unable to show a profit on the cost of production. As has been 
stated to-night, 10,000 barrels of cheap cherries from Italy, pro- 
duced at a lower wage scale, at a lower living cost, are to-day 
what is dampening and depressing the market for cherries in 
this country. 

If we are to legislate, Mr. President, in behalf of the importer, 
to make his condition profitable, and forget a great industry in 
which millions of dollars are invested in this country, an indus- 
try which has tax-paying property and which employs American 
labor under American standards of living, in order to insure the 
importer making a profit out of the cheaper cherries and cher- 
ries of inferior quality from foreign countries, then we might 
as well forget this tariff bill. 

A word in conclusion. The Tariff Commission found that 
cherries adaptable to maraschino purposes could be produced in 
the States I have mentioned, namely, Oregon, California, Michi- 
gan, Washington, Wisconsin, and Idaho, by shortening the prun- 
age and lessening the water, and that the cherries thus produced 
would be of a better quality than those now being imported into 
the city of Baltimore, the city of Cincinnati, and the city of 
New York, where the maraschino is made into a finished 
product, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. McNARY. I will yield directly. There is much to be 
said on this subject, and I only have a moment. Unquestion- 
ably and undeniably the Tariff Commission in 1928 investigated 


this whole question and decided that cherries either in the 
natural state or in the dried state, adaptable to the maraschino 
business, which has thrived on cherries produced in foreign coun- 
tries, can be produced in California and other States of the 


Union. Now, to come here and say that only those that are 
imported can be used for that purpose is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of the Tariff Commission and is an imposition, Mr. Presi- 
dent, upon those who are engaged in the industry and have their 
money invested in it. In a word, I hope sincerely that the 
amendment of the Senator from California may prevail and 
that we may strike out this provision, restore the House lan- 
guage, and also strike out the Senate committee amendment 
which is found on the succeeding page. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon, 
the genial and kindly leader of the Republicans, is not quite 
fair, I think, when he says that the effort being made by those 
of us who take the view that I do is a movement in the interest 
of the importer. There are processing and manufacturing con- 
cerns which take what we may call the raw material, the cherry 
which is brought from abroad, and prepare it here in America 
by American labor. It is not like a completed article which is 
brought from abroad by some importer and then sold to the 
public in the form in which it is imported. We are dealing in 
a sense with a raw material. So, I know the Senator does not 
care to reflect at all upon the attitude we take and give out the 
impression that we are simply serving the importer, because that 
is not the fact. 

I tried to bring out in my discussion that there is much Ameri- 
can money invested in the business of making maraschino 
cherries. I recognize that maraschino cherries are not so popu- 
lar now as they were a few years ago. Due to the efforts of 
my distinguished friend from Texas [Mr. SHrEppaArp], there is 
a law now which prohibits the sale of certain beverages in 
which certain friends of mine have informed me maraschino 
cherries were used in considerable quantities in the past. Of 
course, that is all gone now, but there is a legitimate use for 
maraschino cherries. We recall the story of the woman who 
ordered 12 cocktails, and when in amazement the proprietor 
of the hotel asked, “Why, madam, what are you doing with 
12 cocktails,” she replied, “I do not drink the cocktails; I 
simply eat the cherries.” That is not the situation at present. 
We now have another and legitimate use for maraschino cher- 
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ries. They are extensively used in pastry making and in cakes 
and in confectionery. It is not alone the high-grade expensive 
confectionery made by a firm like Park & Tilford 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON. May I appeal to the Senator from New York 
to permit us to vote upon this item to-night? We have only 
six minutes more remaining of the session. 

Mr. COPELAND. The truth is I have been intending to 
speak six minutes because—and there is not anything like being 
honest—the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ever] is very much 
interested in this matter. I am perfectly willing to stop now if 
it is understood that the item will go over in order that he may 
present what he has to say about it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then, let the Senator go on and speak for 
the six minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, do I understand the Senator 
from New York to yield the floor? 

Mr. COPELAND. Neo, 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, there are only six minutes remaining 
before 10.30, and we might as well take a recess now. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does the Senator from New York say that 
he is going to talk until the recess shall be taken? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from New Jer- 
sey desires to be heard on this question. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then, the Senator from New Jersey ought 
to be here. The rest of us are, and I do not know of any spe- 
cial privilege that attaches to the Senator from New Jersey or 
any other Senator when we are dealing with the schedules in 
the tariff bill. Indeed, sir, we have begun to-night finally what 
ought to be done upon this tariff bill, and, as one who has 
been connected neither with the coalition nor with the Old 
Guard, Republican, conservative, stand-pat organization, I hope 
that we will continue in session every night from now until 
adjournment and do our duty in respect to this bill, and when 
any Senator is not here or can not be here let us go on with the 
bill just the same. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
tor 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
retains the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very glad the Senator from California 
has expressed himself so vigorously. I think we ought to go 
as far as we cal with the bill, because it is very unusual to 
see so many Senators as are here to-night. I venture to say that 
to-morrow many who are now here will be in the discard; they 
will not be on the floor. So we ought to go just as far as we 
can with the bill. 

However, as I was saying, I do think it is an unjust thing, 
an unfair thing, that the activities of this special session when 
it comes to this schedule should be devoted wholly to the farmer, 
without reference to the consumer. I will go as far as any man 
is justified in going—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand the Senator wants this item 
put over until to-morrow. We have but five minutes more. I 
will ask the Senator from Utah if we can not put this item over 
until to-morrow, and take it up then, and go ahead with some of 
the committee amendments upon which we can pass to-night. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to do that, but I do not 
think the Senator from California would consent to have that 
done. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I beg pardon. I did not hear the suggestion. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Mississippi has suggested 
that we lay the pending amendment aside and go on with other 
amendments. 

Mr. HARRISON. That the pending amendment go over, to be 
taken up the first thing in the morning. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In the five minutes remaining let the Sena- 
tor from New York taik. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we took a vote a little while 
ago on rice. We took an action which in no way will ever help 
the producer of rice, but it will increase the tariff on rice, so 
that every consumer of rice will pay an increased price from 
now until another special session of Congress may be called to 
revise the tariff and change the duty. 

Of course, by that time I suppose we will have a realignment 
of parties, and there will be a different political complexion to 
be dealt with in the Senate. 


Mr. President, I am very glad the Sena- 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 


RECESS 
I move that the Senate take a recess until 
| to-morrow at 10 o’clock. 
| The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah for that purpose? 
Mr. COPELAND. I do. 


NOVEMBER 14 


Mr. SMOOT. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tion of the Senator from Utah, 
| 
| 


The question is on the mo- 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o’clock and 28 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Friday, November 15, 1929, at 10 o’clock 
a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, November 14, 1929 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Great and marvelous are Thy works, Almighty God. Do Thou 
lead our thoughts up to Thee by the sweet memories we recall, 
by the Providence which has cared for us, by the experiences 
of our own souls, and by the quiet and calm of the secret place, 
Dear Lord, look upon every heart and supply it with that quick- 
ening spirit which will bear the soul peace and the sense of 
forgiveness. Grant Thy complete blessing in yonder hospital 

| upon him who fills a large place in the counsels of the Nation. 
Through sighs, through the depths of affliction, and through the 
shadows may he come. Comfort the hearthstone, and may it 
not be called to bear unspeakable sorrow and drink the bitter 
cup. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Monday, November 11, 1929, 
was read and approved. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. HOWARD. Not wishing to disturb the solemn attitude 
of the House, I still desire to ask a question for information, if 
it be proper. 

The SPEAKER. A question of a parliamentary nature? 

Mr. HOWARD. I think so. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOWARD. The question I desire to ask, Mr. Speaker, 
is this: Would it be proper, would it be right, for the House, not- 
withstanding the order of perpetual adjournment, to devote some 
time to consideration of those measures which our President 
called us together to act upon, measures for the relief of agri- 
culture? Might we not discuss them and still not violate our 
rule? Might we not simply discuss them? I have one bill in 
particular, Mr. Speaker, in the interest of agriculture which I 
would like to discuss. I know we can not take it up, but the 
Committee on Agriculture is functioning, and my bill provides 
something so badly needed by the country I would like to discuss 

| it, and now, Mr. Speaker, I will be bold enough to ask unani- 
| mous consent that I may now be privileged to address the House 
| for 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman evidently was not present 
when the question of what business was properly before the 
House was discussed at some length by the majority leader [Mr. 
TrLson] and the minority leader [Mr. GARNER], when, I think, 
it was agreed that such an address as the gentleman would pro- 
pose to make was in the nature of public business, and there- 
fore the Chair thinks he ought not to recognize the gentleman. 

Mr. HOWARD. That is very complimentary, Mr. Speaker, 
but I am quite sure the Speaker would discover, if he would 
permit me to proceed, that there was not very much business in 
connection with it. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not feel that he would be 
justified in taking the risk. [Laughter.] 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker. I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 7 
minutes p.m.) the House, in accordance with its previous. order, 
adjourned until Monday, November 18, 1929, at 12 o’clock noon. 


Mr. HOWARD. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 5177) to amend the national 
prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SELVIG: A bill (H. R. 5178) ratifying and confirm- 
ing the title of the State of Minnesota and its grantees to cer- 
tain lands patented to it by the United States of America; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 5179) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to have investigated and classified as to 
productiveness and irrigability lands within Indian irrigation 
projects, and to adjust payments thereon; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 5180) for the inclusion of 
certain lands in the St. Joe and Coeur D’Alene National For- 
ests, all in the State of Idaho, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 5181) to pro- 
vide for the care of certain insane citizens of the Territory of 
Alaska; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 5182) to provide for the 
independence of the Philippine Islands; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 5183) to authorize the 
erection of a monument in memory of Robert Mills; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 5184) for the 
erection of a public building at Central City, Muhlenberg County, 
Ky.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5185) for the erection of a public building 
at Russellville, Logan County, Ky.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5186) for the erection of a public building 
at Scottsville, Allen County, Ky.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5187) for the erection of a public building 
at Franklin, Simpson County, Ky.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5188) for the erection of a public building 
at Morgantown, Butler County, Ky., to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 5189) to amend 
the World War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 5190) to enable the Postmaster 
General to authorize the establishment of temporary or emer- 
gency star-route service from a date earlier than the date of 
the order requiring such service; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 5191) to authorize the State 
ef Nebraska to make additional use of Niobrara Island; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 127) to amend 
the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution giving to dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, and marines a preferred right to home- 
stead entry,” approved February 14, 1920, as amended; to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. BEERS: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 10) to 
print the addresses delivered in the auditorium of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce Building, at Washington, D. C., 
on April 25 and April 26, 1929, on the development of the Na- 
tional Capital; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. BLOOM: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 11) 
providing that when the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, respectively, vote on the bill (H. R. 5177) to amend the 
national prohibition act, such vote shall be taken by secret 
ballot; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Resolution (H. Res. 66) amending clause 
4 of Rule XI of the rules of the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

ty Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 5192) granting an increase 
of pension to Susan Mauck; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BOLTON: A bill (H. R. 5198) for the relief of Samuel 
Davis; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5194) for the relief of Ephraim A. Schwar- 
zenberg; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5195) granting a pension to Olive Rein- 
hart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5196) granting an increase of pension to 
Ella G. Knox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 5197) granting a pensicn to 
Mary Jane Hiser ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5198) granting a pension to William P. 
Hinton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 5199) granting a pension to 
James L. Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 5200) for the relief of 
Walter E. Jacoby; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 5201) granting a pension 
to Rose Marie Cronin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 5202) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Cleaver; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 5203) for the relief of 
Mrs. Norman ©. Solomon; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5204) for the relief of Victor and Andre 
Desbouillons ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOLDER: A bill (H. R. 5205) granting an increase 
of pension to George H. Wicks; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (H. R. 5206) granting war risk 
insurance to estate of Herbert Toll; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HANCOCK: A bill (H. R. 5207) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 5208) granting an increase 
of pension to Elozan Clark; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 5209) granting 
an increase of pension to Charlotte A. Modesitt; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5210) granting an increase of pension to 
Niagara Shannon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5211) granting a pension to Paulina 
Harvey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 5212) for 
the relief of George Charles Walthers; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5213) for the relief of Grant R. Kelsey, 
alias Vincent J. Moran; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5214) granting a pension to Benjamin L. 
Swift; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5215) granting a pension to Agnes O’Neill; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 5216) granting an increase 
of pension to Catherine Gibson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5217) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. Smock ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5218) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret E. Howard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5219) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda Maddock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5220) granting a pension to Emma Pom- 
eroy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5221) granting a pension to Edward 
Lesch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 5222) granting a pension to 
Abram Smith Reeder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5223) granting a pension to Ida Ives; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5224) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah C. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 5225) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah EB. Wilson; to the Committee-on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5226) granting a pension to Amy H. 
Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5227) granting an increase of pension to 
Pauline Bartlett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 5228) granting a pension 
to Tracy Whitmarsh ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 5229) for the relief of T. 
Brooks Alford; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 5230) granting a 
pension to Paradine Turner; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5231) granting a pension to Mary Elizabeth 
Travis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5232) granting a pension to Francis M. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5233) granting a pension to Sarah F. Rag- 
land; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5234) granting a pension to John T. Pend- 
ley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5235) granting a pension to Isaphene Hufft ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5236) granting a pension to Sarah E. For- 
sythe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5237) granting a pension to Neoma Hunt; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5238) granting a pension to Daniel Keith; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5239) granting a pension to Arizona Flener; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5240) granting a pension to William B. 
Murrah; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5241) granting a pension to Ura Belcher; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5242) granting a pension to Newton H. 
Latham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5248) granting an increase of pension to 
Josie Henly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5244) granting an increase of pension to 
Elden Cooper; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5245) for the relief of Joe B. Prince; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 5246) granting a pension to 
Sarah E. Ewing; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 5247) granting 
a pension to Ida M. Webber; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 5248) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to cause a preliminary examination and sur- 
vey to be made of the outer channel of Green Bay Harbor, 
Wis. ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 5249) for the relief of First 
National Bank of Elsinore, Calif. ; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 5250) granting 
an increase of pension to Ettie Myser; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5251) granting an increase of pension to 
Desdemona W. Gray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R: 5252) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Dorothea Jane Sharp; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 5253) for the relief of 
William H. Ames; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 5254) granting an increase 
of pension to Arria S. Sargent; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5255) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5256) granting a pension to Angie S. 
Ames; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 5257) for the relief 
of Clyde E. MeKeehan; to the Committee on Claims. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

978. By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of Sedgwick County, 
Kans., and McPherson, Kans., in behalf of legislation for Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

979. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of Elizabeth Dye and 
other citizens of Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va., urging that im- 
mediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension 
bill in order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

980. By Mr. BACON: Petition of sundry citizens of Kings 
and Queens Counties, N. Y., urging the creation of a national 
department of education ; to the Committee on Education. 

981. By Mr. BEERS: Petition of voters in Fulton, Hunting- 
don, Franklin, and Perry Counties, Pa., favoring enactment of 
legislation benefiting veterans of the Civil War and their de- 
pendents ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

982. By Mr. BOLTON: Petition of citizens of Geauga County, 
Ohio, urging the passage of a pension bill granting additional 
benefits to Civil War pensioners; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

983. By Mr. BOWMAN: Petition for additional pension relief 
tu Civil War veterans and their dependents; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

984. By Mr. BURTNESS: Petition of residents of Mapleton 
and vicinity, asking for passage of bill increasing pensions of 
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Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


985. By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of certain citizens of Durkee, 
Oreg., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

986. Also, petition of certain citizens of Elgin, Oreg., praying 
for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


987. By Mr. CHRISTGAU: Petition of citizens of Owatonna, 
Minn., favoring an increase in pension for the veterans of the 
Civil War-and the widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

988. By Mr. COLTON: Petition of citizens of Utah, urging 
Congress for the early passage of a Civil War pension bill in- 
creasing pension to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

989. By Mr. CRADDOCK: Petition of Mrs. C. H. Beeler and 
68 other citizens of Grayson County, Ky., urging increase of 
pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

990. Also, petition of Tom Duvall and four other citizens of 
Grayson County, Ky., urging legislation to increase pensions of 
Civil War veterans and widows of Civil War veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

991. Also, petition of E. B. Finley and 20 other citizens of 
Select, Ohio County, Ky., urging legislation to increase pensions 
of Civil War veterans and widows of Civil War veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

992. Also, petition of Robert Bryant and 67 other citizens of 
Spring Lick, Grayson County, Ky., urging legislation to increase 
pensions of Civil War veterans and the pensions of widows of 
Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

993. Also, petition of Millie A. Spurling and 172 other citizens 
of Taylor County, Ky., urging legislation to increase pensions of 
Civil War veterans and of widows of Civil War veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. - 

994. By Mr. CRISP: Petition of citizens of Fitzgerald, Ga., 
favoring increased pensions for veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

995. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of citizens of Schenectady, 
N. Y., favoring increase of pension to soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and widows of soldiers and sailors; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

996. By Mr. DUNBAR: Petition of citizens of Floyd County, 
State of Indiana, urging the passage of a bill increasing the pen- 
sions of Civil War veterans, widows of veterans, and depend- 
ents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

997. Also, petition of citizens of Crawford County, State of 
Indiana, urging the passage of a bill increasing the pensions of 
Civil War veterans, widows of veterans, and dependents; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

998. Also, petition of citizens of Lawrence County, State of 
Indiana, urging the passage of a bill increasing the pensions of 
Civil War veterans, widows of veterans, and dependents; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

999. By Mr. EVANS of Montana: Resolution adopted by the 
Board of County Commissioners of Lincoln County, Mont., 
November 9, 1929, relative to amendment of the Federal aid 
highway act; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

1000. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition signed by 113 voters 
of Hamilton, Ohio, urging the passage of a bill increasing the 
pensions of Civil War veterans, widows of veterans, and de- 
pendents ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1001. Also, petition signed by 61 voters of Montgomery 
County, Ohio, urging the passage of a bill increasing the pen- 
sions of Civil War veterans, widows of veterans, and depend- 
ents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1002. Also, petition signed by 51 voters of Ohio, urging the 
passage of a bill increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans, 
widows of veterans, and dependents; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1003. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of citizens of Arkansas 
favoring an increase in pension to Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committe on Invalid Pensions, 

1004. Also, petition of citizens of Arkansas, urging Congress 
for the passage of a pension bill increasing the pension of Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

1005. Also, petition of citizens of Arkansas, urging Congress 
for the passage of a Civil War pension bill increasing the 
pension of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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1006. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of citizens of Whatcom 
County, Wash., urging increases of pensions for Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1007. By Mr. HALE: Petition of Andrew A. Cashman and 120 
other voters of Derry, N. H., urging immediate steps at this 
special session of Congress to bring to a vote a Civil War pen- 
sion bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1008. Also, petition of Janet G. Stacy and 20 other voters of 
Manchester, N. H., urging immediate steps at this special session 
of Congress to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1009. By Mr. HALL of Indiana; Petition of Elmara Flowler, 
Mary Stevens, and 225 others, of Marion, Ind., asking for an 
increase and passage of a pension bill for Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1010. By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: Petition of 38 citizens 
of Bismarck, N. Dak., for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1011. By Mr. HALSEY: Evidence in support of House bill 
5147, granting an increase of pension to Sarah J. Smith; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1012. Also, evidence in support of House bill 5146, granting a 
pension to Martha Hudson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

1013. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of the Auten Relief Corps, 
South Bend, Ind., urging the passage of a bill increasing the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1014. Also, petition of Josephine Hastings and other residents 
of Knox, Ind., urging the early passage of a bill increasing the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1015. Also, petition of Annie E. VanDusen and other residents 
of La Crosse, Ind., urging the early passage of a bill increasing 
the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1016. Also, petition of the Agnes Pruyn Chapman Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution, of Warsaw, Ini., 
urging the early passage of a bill increasing the pensions of 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

‘1017. Also, petition of Fred Sherman and others, of Scuth 
Bend., Ind., urging the early passage of a bill increasing the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1018. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Flint, Mich., 
urging the enactment of legislation bringing benefits to veterans 
of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committce on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1019. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of citizens of Bandera 
County, Tex., in behalf of Civil War relief bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1020. By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: Petition signed by F. A. 
Blue and 156 other constituents from Tremont, IIL, asking for 
immediate legislation for increase in pensions of Civii War 
veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on Irvalid 
Pensions. 

1021. By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Petition of numerous 
citizens of Terre Haute, Ind., for increase of Civil War pen- 
sions; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1022. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Brownsburg, Ind., 
for increase of Civil War pensions; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1023. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Brazil, Ind., for 
increase of Civil War pensions; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1024, Also, petition of numerous citizens of Staunton, Ind., for 
increase of Civil War pensions; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1025. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Plainfield, Ind., 
for increase of Civil War pensions; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1026. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Rockville, Ind., 
for increase of Civil War pensions; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1027. By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Laclede County, Mo., praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion granting increase of pensions to Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1028. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Centralia, Wash., favoring the enactment of House 
bill 10, for the creation of a department of education; to the 
Committee on Education, 
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1029. By Mr. KIEFNER: Petition of residents of Ironton, 
Mo., urging that immediate steps be taken at this special ses- 
sion to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the 
rates proposed by the National Tribune, in order that relief 
may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and the widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1030. Also, petition of residents of Glen Allen, Mo., urging 
that immediate steps be taken at this special session to bring 
to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed 
by the National Tribune, in order that relief may be accorded 
to needy and suffering veterans and the widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1031. Also, petition of residents of Madison County, Mo., urg- 
ing that immediate steps be taken at this special session to 
bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates 
proposed by the National Tribune, in order that relief may be 
accorded to needy and suffering veterans and the widows of 
veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1032. By Mr. KIESS: Petition of citizens of Clinton County, 
Pa., favoring increased. pension for Civil War soldiers and 
Civil War widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1033. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of Dr. W. C. Ship- 
ley and six other residents of Cloverdaie, Calif., urging passage 
of a bill to increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and 
their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1034. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Sheridan County, Mont., urging enactment of legislation to in- 
crease the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1035. By Mr. LUCE: Petition of residents of Medway, Mass., 
urging increase in pensions for Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1036. Also, petition of residents of Boston and Brookline, 
Mass., regarding increase in Civil War pensions; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1037. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of Dr. Guy Clark and 
other citizens of Wapanucka, Okla., requesting immediate action 
on the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1038. Also, petition of Josiah Holderfield and others, of Creek 
County, Okla., requesting immediate action on Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1039. Also, petition of George Cross and others of Shawnee 
Okla., requesting immediate action on a Civil War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1040. By Mr. MCLAUGHLIN: Petition signed by Earl Smith 
and 49 citizens of Oceana, Lake, Mason, and Muskegon Coun- 
ties, Mich., urging passage of a law providing increase of pen- 
sion for Civil War soldiers and their dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. ‘ 

1041. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 155 residents of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., recommending the enactment by Congress of legis- 
lation to grant higher rates of pension to veterans of the Civil 
War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

1042. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of Walter M. Seott and 85 
other residents of Shadyside, Ohio, asking for the passage of the 
Civil War pension bill for the relief of the needy and suffering 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1043. Also, petition of Mrs. William J. Donley and 121 other 
residents of Shadyside, Ohio, asking the passage of the Civil 
War pension bill for the relief of the needy veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1044. Also, petition of Clara Whitcomb and 44 other residents 
of Empire, Ohio, asking for the passage of the Civil War pen- 
sion bill for the relief of the veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1045. By Mr. PALMER: Petition of Charles Koock, past dep- 
uty commander, Grand Army of the Republic, Missouri, and 
sundry citizens of Sedalia, Mo., praying for the passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1046. Also, petition of M. L. Danforth and sundry citizens of 
Springfield, Mo., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ; 

1047, Also, petition of D. A. Crouch and sundry citizens of 
Cross Timbers, Mo., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to-Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1048. By Mr. PRALL: Petition received from the National 
Tribune Corporation by Mrs. L. Claussen, Oakwood Heights, 
Staten Island, N. Y., urging that immediate steps be taken to 
bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill in order that relief may 
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be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1049. By Mr. RIED of New York: Petition of residents of 
the forty-third congressional district of New York, in favor of 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1050. By Mr. REID of Illinois: Petition of several hundred 
citizens of the State of Illinois, members of the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, urging the passage of a bill providing increase of pen- 
sions to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1051. By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petitions signed by 
sundry citizens of Batavia and Brockport, N. Y., praying for 
the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1052. By Mr. SNOW: Petition of citizens of the cities of 
Bangor and Brewer, Me., in favor of increased pensions for 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1053. By Mr. SWING: Petition of citizens of Beaumont, 
Calif., in favor of increased pensions for Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1054. Also, petition of citizens of Beaumont, Calif., in favor 
of increased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1055. By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of citizens of 
Grand Junction, Colo., advocating increase of pensions for vet- 
erans and widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1056. Also, petition of citizens of Hotchkiss, Colo., advocat- 
ing increase of pensions for veterans and widows of veterans 
of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1057. Also, petition from citizens of Buena Vista, Colo., ad- 
vocating increase of pensions for veterans and widows of vet- 
erans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1058. Also, petition from citizens of Delta, Colo., advocating 
increase of pensions for veterans and widows of veterans of the 
Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1059. Also, petition from citizens of Gunnison, Colo., advocat- 
ing increase of pensions for veterans and widows of veterans 
of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1060. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Josephine D. Russell and 
others, urging legislation to increase the pensions of Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1061. By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of citizens of the State 
of Massachusetts, praying for the relief of Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1062. By Mr. UNDERWOOD: Petition of Catherine Roll and 
others, of Adelphia, Ohio, asking for legislation to increase the 
pension of Civil War veterans and widows of Civil War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1063. Also, petition of Sophia Briggs and others, of Ashville, 
Ohio, asking for legislation to increase the pension of Civil War 
veterans and widows of Civil War veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 


SENATE 


Fray, Vovember 15, 1929 
‘(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 30, 1929) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Deneen 
Dill 
Edge 
Fess 
Fletcher 


Kendrick 
Keyes 
La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

ye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Sackett 
Schall 


Frazier 
George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 


Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Waterman 
Wheeler 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WaALsH], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Roptnson], and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr, BLAinx] ar. necessarily detained 
on business of the Senate. 

I also wish to announce that the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Krne] is necessarily detained by illness. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. SuHresreap] is absent be- 
cause of illness, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Highty-three Senators hav- 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. FESS presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Ohio praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


REPORT OF NAVAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. HALB, as in open executive session, from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, reported sundry Navy nominations, which were 
ordered to be placed on the Executive Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (8. 2115) to create the Gowanus Stone House Battle 
Memorial Park; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 2116) granting a pension to Grace M. Maher; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2117) to authorize arrests in certain cases and to 
protect employees of the Department of Agriculture in the execu- 
tion of their duties; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

A bill (S. 2118) to confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment upon the claim of 
Suncrest Orchards (Inc.) ; to the Committee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 2119) to amend an act entitled “An act for making 
further and more effectual provisions for the national defense, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, as amended; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2120) to remit the duty on machinery imported by 
the State of Oregon for the use of the State flax industry; and 

A bill (S. 2121) granting war-risk insurance to Ernest L. 
McDowell; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 2122) granting the consent of Congress to the Sun- 
set Investment Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a dam 
to retain tidal waters in Inner Depot Bay, Lincoln County, 
Oreg.; and 

A bill (S. 2123) authorizing an appropriation of $25,000 for 
the purchase of the compilation of place names of William G. 
Steel; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. NYE: 

A bill (S. 2124) relating to indemnification for pecuniary in- 
juries to persons erroneously convicted of crimes or offenses 
against the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLACK: 

A bill (S. 2125) granting a pension to Robert C. Hambrick; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 2126) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the district of Minnesota; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 2127) to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and render judgment in 
any and all claims which any citizen of the United States may 
have or claim to have against the United States by reason of or 
arising out of unlawful acts committed by or on behalf of any 
officer or agent of the United States during and subsequent to 
the war with Germany; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BLEASE: 

A bill (S. 2128) for the relief of the counties of the State of 
South Carolina for damage to and destruction of roads and 
bridges and ferries by floods in 1929; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 2129) granting a pension to William A. Hough; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 2130) for the relief of Don ©. Fees (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 
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AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 
Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. HEBERT, and Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana 
each submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by them, 
respectively, to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
were severally ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 
MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, out 
of order, to place in the Recorp at this time two amendments 
which I propose to offer at a later date to the Muscle Shoals 
joint resolution. 

I desire to direct the attention of those who are interested in 
Muscle Shoals legislation to these two amendments. One pro- 
vides for the building of an additional dam looking toward 
navigation improvements and increasing the available power at 
Muscle Shoals. The other gives to the President authority to 
lease the nitrate plants, thus separating the question of the 
nitrate plants from the power, and further provides that. if, 
within three months, no lessee can be secured to operate the 
nitrate plants and manufacture fertilizer, the Government shall 
then proceed to operate them, as provided in the joint resolution 
of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Is 


there objection to the request of the Senator from Alabama? | 


The Chair hears none. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just a moment. What was the request? 

Mr. BLACK. ‘The request was to have two amendments rela- 
tive to Muscle Shoals filed and printed, and printed in the 
Recorp, in order that Senators may study them before we take 
up the Muscle Shoals joint resolution, so that Senators may 
study them in advance, and if there are any additional sugges- 
tions they may be offered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have no objection. 

The two amendments intended to be proposed by Mr, Biack 
to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 49) to provide for the na- 
tional defense by the creation of a corporation for the operation 
of the Government properties at and near Muscle Shoals in the 
State of Alabama, and for other purposes, were ordered to lie 
on the table, to be printed, and to be printed in the Recor», as 
follows: 


On page 15, after line 24 (of S. J. Res. 49), insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 14. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed 
to complete the construction of Dam No. 3 in the Tennessee River, 
near Muscle Shoals, Ala., in accordance with the report submitted in 
House Document No. 1262, Sixty-fourth Congress, first session, except 
that the Secretary of War may, in his discretion, make such modifica- 
tions in the plans presented in such report as he may deem advisable 
in the interest of power or navigation. When said Dam No. 3 has been 
completed the possession, use, and control thereof shall be intrusted 
to the corporation for use and operation in connection with the general 
Muscle Shoals project and for the promotion of flood control and navi- 
gation in the Tennessee River. In order to carry out the provisions 
of this section the Secretary of War shall have the same power and 
authority with respect to Dam No. 3 as are conferred upon him by 
section 16 with respect to Cove Creek Dam.” 

On page 10, after line 22 (of S. J. Res. 49), insert the following 
new section: 

“Se. 7. (a) Notwithstanding the foregoing provisions of this act, 
the corporation shall not operate nitrate plant No. 1 or nitrate plant 
No. 2 at Muscle Shoals for the fixation of nitrogen or for the manu- 
facture of fertilizer or its ingredients until an attempt has been made 
to lease such properties, ag hereinafter provided. Subject to the 
approval of the President, the board is authorized to lease, either sepa- 
rately or as a whole, nitrate plant No. 1 and nitrate plant No, 2 
(including the Waco limestone quarry) together with all tools and 
machinery, equipment, accessories, and materials belonging thereto, and 
all laboratories and plants (except power plants), necessary for the 
fixation of nitrogen or the manufacture of fertilizer and its ingredients, 
at a rental of $1 per year for each such lease, and upon such terms 
and conditions as the board may prescribe. As soon as practicable 
after the first meeting of the board, the board shall proceed to give 
three months’ notice, in the manner best calculated to inform the 
public, that it will receive offers to lease such properties in accordance 
with the provisions of this section. The board shall lease such prop- 
erties to the person who, in its judgment, is best qualified to carry 
out the purposes of this act and to manufacture and sell at reasonable 
rates fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients. Any such lease shall provide 
that the lessee shall manufacture and sell commercial fertilizer at a 
price not in excess of 8 per cent of the cost of production and pro- 
vide for prompt cancellation of the lease if the lessee or lessees fail or 
refuse to comply with the provisions of the lease requiring the manu- 
facture and sale of fertilizer as above provided. 

“(b) Any such lease shall provide that the lessee may,- without addi- 
tional rental, have the use of such additional land at or near Muscle 
Shoals as may be necessary for the fixation of nitrogen or the manu- 
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facture of fertilizer and its ingredients. Subject to the approval of 
the President, the board is authorized, by separate instrument, to lease 
to any such original lessee any buildings or equipment, other than 
those included under subdivision (a), at such rental, and upon such 
terms and conditions, as the board deems advisable. 

“(c) Any lessee under this section may, with the approval of the 
board, make alterations, modifications, or improvements in existing 
plants and facilities, and construct and operate new plants and facili- 
ties, in order to properly carry out the purposes of this section. 

“(d) The board shall sell to the lessee or lessees such power aS may 
be needed for the operation of plants Nos. 1 and 2 and such addi- 
tional plants as may be constructed under the provisions of this sec- 
tion, for the fixation of nitrogen and the manufacture of fertilizer 
and fertilizer ingredients, at such rates as the Federal Power Com- 
mission fixes as reasonable, just, and fair. 

“(e) In any lease under this section proper provision shall be made 
for cancellation thereof and taking over by the United States of the 
property covered by the lease, in case of war or national emergency 
declared by Congress, as provided in section 18, and subject to the 
limitations therein contained as to payment of damages. 

“(f) If, after three months notice, as provided in subdivision (a), 
no offer suitable to the board has been received from a _ responsible 
applicant, to lease such properties, the board shall proceed to operate 
the same in accordance with the provisions of this act, without regard 
to the provisions of this section.” 


“s’ COMPLIMENT THAT WENT WRONG” 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp an editorial from the New York Times, entitled “A 
Compliment That Went Wrong,” which has been handed to me 
by another Senator. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the New York Times] 
A COMPLIMENT THAT WENT WRONG 


GrEorGE Moses was brought up well but for too many years he has 
associated with men whose study was but little on the Bible. A clergy- 
man’s son, he has grown rusty on his texts. Such is the effect of evil 
communications. What he meant to say about the insurgent Republi- 
cans was that they are “sons of the wild ass.” That is one of the 
most respectable and admired animal characters in the Old Testament. 
It is the type of freedom. It is a dweller in the wilderness, a nomad, a 
Bedouin. It is swift, graceful, lovely, hard to catch. What could be 
more symbolic of the aversion of the insurgents to party discipline, of 
their devotion to the farm and the farmer, of their agrarian dislike of 
urban communities than Job’s portrait of Hemippus: 

“He scorneth the multitude of the city, neither regardeth he the cry- 
ing of the driver.” 

“The range of the mountains is his pasture, and he searcheth after 
every green thing.” 

Obscurely remembering this pastoral, Mr. Moses had to degrade it 
by using an unrortunate term, of which he is too fond, “ jackass.” His 
error should not blind us to his good intention. The insurgents are not 
really “ mad.” It has long been one of the chiefest joys of Mr. Moses 
to jeer the Senate. ‘The insurgents try to pretend indignation, but they 
are really tickled to death by the little pleasantries with which members 
of the disorganized Old Guard salute the triumphant West. These things 
do not hurt the insurgents. They help them in their business. But 
Mr. Moses seems to have hurt himself in his largely honorary business 
as chairman of the Republican senatorial campaign committee. 

It must sadden his patron, Chairman Huston, to see the terrible in- 
fant of the Senate falling from trouble into trouble. Besides, the too 
careless jester will not endear himself to his own State by sharpening 
the humorous zeal of the coalition to cut down the protection of eastern 
industries. Protection is fine in its place. That is in the South and the 
West. The insurgent Senators up for reelection this year do not need 
any assistance from the campaign committee, provided that curious sur- 
vival in the tactful hand of Mr. Mosxgs can give any. If logic dared to 
stick her nose into politics, there would be two Republican senatorial 
campaign committees. But our concern is for Mr. Mosms. 

He must envy the liberty of the wild ass in the wilderness if it be 
true that his fellow committeemen are angry because he went to Chi- 
cago without telling them. What happiness is the seclusion that a 
Pullman grants to a Senator who has to ask permission to leave Wash- 
ington? Is the terrible infant to be disciplined? Everything Republican 
is such a joke now that Mr. Moses as an impenitent wag skins the 
feelings of his brethren. For his own good we entreat him to be as 
solemn and woebegone as the circumstances demand. His frivolity is 
without excuse, for— 

“The wild asses did stand in the high places; they snuffed up the wind 
like dragons.” 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R.. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
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tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Maryland [Mr, Gorps- 
BOROUGH] to the amendment of the committee, which will be 
stated. 

The CuieF CrerK. The amendment of the committee is in 
paragraph 737, cherries, on page 134, to strike out lines 21, 22, 
and 23, in the following words: 


(2) Sulphured, or in brine, with stems and pits, 544 cents per pound; 
with stems or pits removed, 944 cents per pound. 


And to insert in lieu: 


(3) Sulphured, or in brine, in size more than 900 to the gallon: 
With pits, 3 cents per pound; with pits removed, 4 cents per pound. 

(4) Sulphured, or in brine, in size 900 or less to the gallon: With 
pits, 514 cents per pound; with pits removed, 9% cents per pound. 


On page 135, line 1, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gowps- 
BOROUGH] moves to strike out the words “in size” and insert 
the word “counting” and to strike out the numerals “900” 
and insert the numerals “ 700,” and in line 4 to strike out the 
words “in size 900” and insert in lieu thereof “ counting 700,” 
80 as to make the clauses read: 


(3) Sulphured, or in brine, counting more than 700 to the gallon: 
With pits, 3 cents per pound; with pits removed, 4 cents per pound. 

(4) Sulphured, or in brine, counting 700 or less to the gallon: With 
pits, 54% cents per pound; with pits removed, 944 cents per pound. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment which the Senator from Maryland proposes 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, first permit me to apologize, if 
that is necessary, if my absence last evening in any way held 
up action on this particular paragraph. I have been brought 
up with the conviction that when one has made an engagement 
the breaking of which would inconvenience others, he should 
carry out the obligation. ‘That condition made it rather difficult 
on three hours’ notice to attend the session last evening. How- 
ever, I have no desire to have action on this paragraph, or any 
other paragraph, so far as that is concerned, delayed on account 
of my absence. 

This morning I have rather hurriedly looked over the Rrecorp 
and feel that there is very little to add to the argument which 
was presented by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gotps- 
BorouGH], the Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLaANnp], and 
others covering the proposed Finance Committee amendment. 
Now, as I understand it, the Senator from Maryland is propos- 
ing to amend the Finance Committee amendment. I agree with 
the Senator, from information the committee secured, that 
700 cherries to the gallon would be a proper size division. How- 
ever, all matters of this kind should be approached in a spirit 
of compromise. The Finance Comnrittee, after considerable 
argument and debate, at least among the Republican members 
thereof, accepted the figures of 900 cherries to the gallon as a 
compromise and probably a fair dividing mark. ‘Che facts as 
they appealed to me I can present in two or three minutes. 

Italian cherries, bottled in brine, are sold in great quantities 
in this country. The figures have already been placed in the 

RecoRD. Those are cherries of a small size as indicated by this 
division, and are a type of cherry that is not cultivated, gen- 
erally growing wild, as I understand it. It is a cherry which, 
to a great extent, grows on trees along the public highways. 

Photographs of these trees, certainly showing no evidence of 
cultivation, were presented to the committee and many Ameri- 
can packers are, of course, interested in this paragraph. I have 
too high a regard for the energy and the progressive spirit of 
the American farmer not to be entirely convinced that he is try- 
ing to produce the maximum and finest quality of every type of 
product, whatever it may be. The result is the American 
cherry, 2s we all know, is a large luscious cherry, and if there 
are any parts of the country where the very small diminutive 
cherries, comparable to the Italian cherry are grown, I certainly 
do not think it represents any progressive type of modern farm- 
ing or fruit production. 

On the other hand, the large Italian-American citizenship, and 
many others who may not claim Italian-American heritage at 
all, like this type of small cherry. We had bottles of those cher- 
ries exhibited before the committee, The bottles were of dif- 
ferent size, but mostly small, about 3 or 4 inckes in height, con- 
taining a very small cherry that would not seem to be much 
larger than the nail of the little finger. 

It appeals to me that it is perfectly fair to make the distinc- 
tion between the two varieties of cherries and still not in any 
way be unfair to the American cherry grower. 

It has been said many times, with a force which I think we 
must admit, that there are some imports from the world in gen- 
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eral that we must permit to come into this country if we are 
ever going to balance trade. So when an imported product is 
represented as not being strictly in competition with the domes- 
tic article and is sold in large quantities, showing its popularity 
in the market of the United States, it would seem to me it is one 
class of commodity against which we should not absolutely put 
up an embargo so that it can not be imported at all. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr, EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Will the Senator from New Jersey be 
kind enough to tell us just why it is that the eastern manufac- 
turers buy the Italian cherry in question? I think I know, but 
will the Senator be kind enough to give the answer? 

Mr. EDGE. My information is that the main reason—and I 
am only passing on information which has been given to me— 
is that there is a peculiar taste to that size or type of cherry 
that a large number of our citizens enjoy, and they want that 
cherry. Its price, I suppose, has something to do with it like- 
wise ; but, anyway, I may say to my friend from California that 
the trade returns, as I recall them, show a very large sale of 
this particular type of cherry, and I contend if we do not pro- 
duce them through intensive cultivation, then the foreign article 
does not come in competition with the domestic article. I do 
not doubt Senators can demonstrate that in some parts of the 
country small cherries are raised, but, generally speaking, I 
think the American fruit grower is proud to produce fine, large 
fruit, whether it be an apple or a cherry, a peach or a pear, 
and he is not trying to develop a diminutive cherry. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. EDGE. I shall yield the floor in just a moment. 

Mr. President, I have said about all I care to say on this 
subject. I do not think it is a large matter to the agricultural 
interests of the country, but I think it looms quite large in the 
eyes of the Italian-American citizenship, and also in its effect on 
the balance of trade with the great country of Italy. It is one 
of the things that we can afford to import, in my judgment, in 
view of the circumstances surrounding the particular com- 
modity, without injuring the American fruit grower. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. EDGR. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator permit me 
to supplement his answer to the question put to him by the 
Senator from California? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts for 
that purpose. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I read from the brief filed 
by the National Preservers’ Association. It states that— 


The imported cherries are produced in, Italy almost entirely from a 
variety of trees which are not cultivated. The result is a small, tough 
cherry capable of withstanding the brining, washing, and processing 
employed in the manufacture of maraschino cherries. 

On the other hand, western cherries are grown in orchards which are 
cultivated and pruned to produce the largest and most tender fruit 
possible, for canning and the fresh-fruit market. 

More than 50 per cent of the maraschino cherries manufactured in this 
country are of the small size such as are produced only in Italy, and are 
used by the confectionery industry for dipping purposes. Confectioners 
cau not use the western large cherry, and even on the Pacific coast, in 
the heart of the cherry-producing districts, confectioners buy the 
imported fruit. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I want to take just one 
moment to illustrate the idea of the protective principle which 
some distinguished gentlemen upon this side of the Chamber 
seem to have. Protection, sir, with some of us is a principle; 
protection with some others of us seems to depend entirely 
upon the question of whether within shotgun distance of where 
we live there may be an importer from Italy or some other 
place or some sort of a canning institution. The principle of 
protection with the gentlemen of the latter class immediately 
becomes an iridescent dream when in any degree it conflicts 
with the profits of an importer or with the profits of some 
manufacturer. 

That is not the conception that men of the West have of the 
principle of protection, but I call to the attention of the Senate 
that it is obviously the idea of protection that rests in the minds 
of some of the gentlemen who have presented this bill to this 
Chamber on behalf of the Finance Committee. 

Answering what has been said by some of these gentlemen, 
let me say, first, that every single argument advanced here was 
advanced to the Tariff Commission when the Tariff Commission 
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asked that the flexible provisions of the tariff should be invoked 
in behalf of the cherry industry. At that time the Tariff Com- 
mission found, just as the Department of Agriculture had found, 
that the allegations made as to the domestic cherry, its size, its 
color, its quality—all such allegations were unfounded, in fact. 

In the House hearings in the volume which has been given us 
concerning the tariff bill we find at page 3663 this statement: 


Testimony given in the public hearing held by the United States Tariff 
Commission on June 28, 1927, showed that domestic Royal Anne cherries 
had been virtually eliminated from the eastern consuming areas for 
maraschino purposes, due to the fact that maraschino manufacturers 
could purchase the Italian cherries at a lower price, 


That is all there is in this contest—whether the eastern manu- 
facturers, represented by some distinguished gentlemen upon the 
Finance Committee who prate of protection, shall be able to 
purchase at a lower price something from abroad. 

Resuming the quotation from the hearings, I read as follows: 


Representative of the importers sought to give the impression that 
the domestic cherry growers could not produce the small type of cherry 
desired for the manufacturing industry, and that this was the reason 
why they purchased Italian instead of domestic cherries. These claims 
were shown to be entirely inaccurate, and it was shown conclusively 
that the domestic cherry growers could produce the small-size cherries in 
very large quantities, that they had not done so heretofore because of 
their inability to compete with the cheap Italian product, that they had 
had to specialize in the production of the large cherries because of this 
destructive competition from Italy in the lower grade product, and that 
the domestic Royal Anne is in every respect equal to if not superior to 
the Italian Royal Anne cherries for the manufacture of maraschino 
cherries. 


That answers at least the argument we have heard here. 
Doctor Taylor, of the Bureau of Plant Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, attests the same fact in re- 
spect to the quality of the domestic cherries. 

So, sir, we have here an industry in five great States of the 
Union, an industry of those who till the soil and who raise from 
it certain of the products of the soil, and we find that industry 
coming in conflict with the Italian production under circum- 
stances which enable the foreign production to be sold cheaper 
than the production here, and then we find, sir, certain gen- 
tlemen, who are alleging that they are high protectionists, en- 
deavoring to aid the Italian production and practically destroy- 
ing the American industry. That is the contest ; that is all 
that is presented upon this matter, 





Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
California yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I tried to follow the Senator, but was inter- 
rupted. Let me call the attention of the Senator to the fact 


that in the special report of the Tariff Commission on cherries, 
page 7, there is a paragraph which emphasizes the argument 
I endeavored to make. I quote as follows: 


The domestic cherries marketed for sulphuring and brining ordinarily 
range in size from 600 to 700 cherries to the gallon. Of the imported 
cherries approximately 50 per cent are about the same size as the 
domestic; the remaining 50 per cent are smaller— 


Meaning smaller than the domestic cherry— 


ranging in size from 1,000 to 1,400 to the gallon. For certain uses, 
such as chocolate confections, eastern manufacturers use the small-size 
cherry supplie| entirely by imports from Italy. 


It appealed to me, as I attempted to present, that that was 
not a serious form of competition. If the Senator will permit 
me one word more, let me say that if the inference is to be drawn 
from his general remarks that members of the Finance Com- 
mittee were only interested in sectional considerations, he is 
very unjust. I am sure I can refer to his own colleague who 
sat on the committee in the statement I am about to make, 
that if there are three items in the entire agricultural schedule 
for which increased rates were proposed that I did not vote 
for, I should like to have them pdinted ont on the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Of course, I Know notning about what took 
place in the Senate Finance Committee. 

Mr. EDGE. I thought the Senator would like to have the 
facts. 

Mr, JOHNSON. 
us now. 

Mr. EDGH. I am perfectly ready to defend my position as 
to cherries, because I am convinced the cherry producer is ask- 
ing for more than he really needs for proper protection. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; which is in conflict with the Tariff 
Commission and the Tariff Commission recommendations—— 
Mr. EDGR. Not at all. 


I am speaking of what is right here before 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Which is in conflict with every farm organi- 
zation recommendation 

a EDGE. Not according to the paragraph which I have 
read. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator is here speaking not the voice of 
the producer, not the voice of the individual who from the soil 
brings forth that which with toil may be brought forth from the 
soil. He is not speaking now from the standpoint of the Ameri- 
can manufacturer of a product that must be protected to enable 
it to compete with something abroad; he is speaking to-day from 
the standpoint of the Italian importer and from the Italian 
importer’s standpoint alone. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield further— 
and I do not care to interrupt him if it is objectionable to 
him—the difference is that in this particular case, if I read 
the report of the Tariff Commission correctly, the American 
fruit grower, who, as the Senator suggests, produces from the 
soil by his toil, does not produce from the soil in any market- 
able quantities the particular type to which this pomp is 
directed. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 

Mr. EDGE. I should like the Senator to give us those prvofs. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Wait a moment, now. He does; and the 
only reason why his production has not been greater, as I have 
read from the hearings, is because of the destructive competi- 
tion that comes from the Italian cherry—that, and that alene. 

When the Senator stands up here and asks for protection for 
an industry of his State, why does he ask it? He asks it 
because that industry is unable to compete with conditions 
abroad and because of the difference in cost of production at 
home and abroad. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I have heard these generalities. 
If the Senator can demonstrate to the Senate where the Ameri- 
can fruit producer is raising this small type of cherry in 
quantity in this country, then there will be something to back 
up his generalities. I have yet to hear where they are raised 
or produced. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The testimony demonstrates that 30 per cent 
of the cherries raised in the States that have been indicated 
here as cherry-raising States practically go to waste because 
it is impossible for that 30 per cent to compete with what 
transpires abroad, and the importation of the cheaper article 
from abroad. That was demonstrated before the Tariff Com- 
mission; and when the President raised the rate upon cherries 
after hearing by the Tariff Commission he raised it as far as 
he could, but not as far as it ought to be raised, as ali the 
hearings before the Tariff Commission will demonstrate. It 
is the same old contest that is presented here—that is all—-the 
contest between the American producer on the one hand and the 
American who imports and wants to make more money from 
importation of that which is cheaply raised and produced 
abroad, upon the other; and it does not lie in the mouth of 
those who constitute themselves the voice of protection in the 
Senate to deny to the American producer under those citcum- 
stances his full meed of protection. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have listened with the 
greatest interest, as I always do, to the eloquence of my friend 
from California [Mr. JoHNsSoN]; but all the facts are against 
him, if I may say so, 

We are not dealing here with a cherry which is in its natural 
state. If we were, I should say at once that the finest cherries 
grown are those produced on the Pacific coast; but that is the 
very trouble with them, Mr. President. They are too fine and 
too big for this processing. Therefore it has been found neces- 
sary by the confectioners, the ice-cream makers, and the pastry 
makers to find a smaller-sized cherry suitable for this particu- 
lar processing; and after going all over this country, and even 
striving in Michigan to find a cherry there, the Michigan fruit 
growers state: 


We * * * regret to tell you that there is a very small production 
of white sweet cherries in Michigan. In fact, the supply is so limited 
that it would not be of interest to you from the manufacturing stand- 
point. 


He does 





It is likewise true that the cherries grown in California are 
too big for this sort of processing. 

I would not have the idea prevail in the Senate, either, that 
this is simply a question between the importers and the natural 
fruit growers of the Pacific coast or elsewhere. As I said last 
night, this cherry needed for preparation as a maraschino 
cherry is in a sense a raw product. We have invested in the 
United States $15,000,000 in the business of processing these 
cherries brought from abroad. If it is the desire of the Senate 
to destroy this industry, and, by destroying it, to attempt to 
bring into use a cherry absolutely unsuited for this purpose, the 
movement will fail 
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Mr. NcNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. COPELAND. With pleasure. ~ 

Mr. NoNARY. 
destruction of property. That goes upon the theory that these 
cherries can not be produced elsewhere than in Italy. That is a 
wrong assumption upon which to base an argument. The same 
cherry about which the Senator speaks that can be processed 
in these plants can be found in Michigan, Wisconsin, Oregon, 
Idaho, California, and Washington. If that is not so, we must 
disbelieve the report of the Tariff Commission and the very 
patient and exhaustive examination and report made by Doctor 
Taylor, Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

We must accept, and I think in all candor the able Senator 
from New York will concede, the great ability of Doctor Taylor. 
We will not question his examination, nor the capacity of the 
experts in the Tariff Commission. Consequently, if those cher- 
ries can be produced in the West and in the Lake States, there 
will be no confiscation of properties invested in New York and 
other large centers where the maraschino processing is under- 
taken. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator for his comments, 
Is he familiar with the Salem Cherry Growers’ Association, of 
Salem, Oreg.? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes: I am quite familiar with it. 

Mr. COPELAND. The president of that organization says: 


Outside of these, there are none in Oregon exeept a few barrels that 
one party has who puts up a few culls as a by-product which they use 
in candy and their crushed fruit. 

By using a few of these experimentally each year for a period of years 
you can determine for yourselves their suitability for your business. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it is true—and that is why I 
feel very impersonal about the matter—that very few of this 
size are raised in Oregon. Great quantities are raised in other 
States. On account of the delightful soil of the State which I 
in part represent we raise an unusually large cherry, which is 
shipped for fresh use throughout the East, known as the Bing 
nnd Lambert, and the luscious Royal Anne, of a superior type, 
that are used for canning purposes. Consequently I want to for- 
get the town which is close to my home, and the State itself. 
I am speaking about the produets that are raised in other States 
by thousands of growers, who have millions of dollars invested, 
who can produce the very identical small cherry that comes from 
Italy, but can net compete on account of our costs in America 
and in the development of the American orchard. 

If I may add this—I do not want to take the Senator's time; 
I spoke on the subject briefly last evening on behalf of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from California—it costs a 
ereat deal of money to develop a bearing commercial cherry 
orchard: probably a thousand dollars an acre. 

A great many people are employed in the picking of the fruit 
and in its processing; and when the testimony indisputably 
shows that 30 per cent of the crop raised in California, sufficient 
to mect the demands of the maraschino market, is not sold be- 
cause of the ruincus competition along the Atlantic seaboard 
from cherries carelessly and without great cost raised in Italy, 
then the argument of the able Senator must fall if he accepts 
the indisputable facts laid down by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGHE and Mr. DILL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT. To whom does the Senator from New 
York yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. At this stage I merely wish to ask the 
Senator if he is acquainted with Dr. U. P. Hedrick, director 
of the New York State Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have here a letter from him as of 
date September 17, 1829, to which I will call atteniion in a 
moment, or will read it now, if the Senator will permit me. 

Mr. COPELAND. I shail be glad to have it read. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I may say to my friend that it is in 
answer to the contention that we do not produce cherries of the 
proper quality or size. As stated here a moment ago by my 
colleague 
from Oregon, we can and we do raise these cherries in vast 
quantity and of excellent quality in Idaho, in Washington 
reson, in California, and possibly to some extent in 
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It is a pitiful plea, of course, to speak of the | 


[Mr. JoHNsoNn], and repeated now by the Senator | 
| reduced similar in amount to the weight reduced in cake. 
In | 
other | 


Siates: but, as I shall show from Doctor Hedrick, of the New | 


York 
N. Y.. September 17, 1929, the only reason why the Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington, California, and other cherries are not 
bought here in the eastern market is because of the cheaper 
cherries which come from Italy. 


Agricultural Experiment Station, addressed from Geneva, | 
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Those are the facts. 


Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield a 


moment? 


Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SACKETT. I should like to ask the Senator from Cali- 
fornia to read that letter and let us see what it contains, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, I will, if the Senator will permit me. 

Mr, COPELAND.. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is as follows: 


GENEVA, N. Y., September 17, 1929. 

I can say this with certainty: There are no reasons why American 
manufacturers of maraschino cherries should not use domestic fruit. 
The varicties of cherries grown in America are either the same or 
much the same as those grown in Italy. The domestic fruit is as well 
suited, if properly prepared—and it is easy to prepare them—for the 
making of maraschino cherries as that grown in Italy. Price is the 
only factor. 

As long ago as 1914 I made a study of the manufacture of maraschino 
cherries in this country, and have been since then in Italy three times 
making similar studies, 

Dr. U. P. Heprick, 
Director New York State Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Doctor Hedrick is a recognized authority on cherries, apri- 
cots, and peaches. His Cherries of New York is said to be a 
monumental piece of work. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President—— 

‘The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from: Massachusetts? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, In connection with the letter 
which has just been read by the able Senator from California, 
I ask the clerk to read a letter from the First National Stores 
(Inc.) in which they state the effect of this proposed duty upon 
the consuming public, and give their views as to the qualities of 
the domestic and imported cherry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With the assent of the Sen- 
ator from New York, and without objection, the clerk wilii read 
the letter. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

SOMERVILLE, MAss., August 15, 1929. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drak Senator: Replying to your communication of the 7th, the 
increased cost of the products in which we use the cherries would be 
approximately 0.3 of a cent per pound. If the cake is sold by the 
loaf, as in most cases, the size would be reduced approximately 3 
per cent to offset this additional cost; or if the price was advanced, it is 
obvious that 1 cent per pound must be added to the price, as the net 
profit in this cake is very limited, and in this ease the increased cost to 
the consumer would be 5 per cent. 

From what we have learned of the situation, this particular increased 
tariff applying to cherries seems quite needless. Our domestic growers 
have not, and apparently can not, produce a cherry that can be offered 
in competition or compare favorably with the imported cherry where 
they are used for baking purposes. The imported cherries that we use 
are brought into the country green, treated to a sulphur bleach, and 
then artificially colored and flavored. When packed in sirup, the im- 
ported cherries will not lose their color, flavor, or body. The domestic 
type, when used in cake mixes, as soon as heat is applied in the oven, 
have a tendency to darken and shrivel, and therefore their appearance 
in the cake is not at all attractive. They do not eat well, becoming 
tough and tasteless. 

At no time within my recollection or the recollection of our bakery 
management have we ever been offered any domestic cherries for this 
purpose, and while, no doubt, the tariff as written may include cherries 
used for other purposes, we can only speak of conditions as they apply 
to us and to our concerns, 

I wish to thank you very much for the interest you have taken, and 
trust this information will assist you in arriving at a fair conclusion, 

Yours very truly, 
First Navrronan Stores (1NC.), 
Cc, F. AbAMs, Treasurer. 

P. S.—Buns are sold by the dozen, The result would be that buns 
retailing for 15 cents would sell for 16 cents, or the weight would be 
Cherries are 
more particularly used in cake than in buns. We use them in cake 
entirely. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Senator from 


| New York for yielding. 


Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator from Massachusetts 
for presenting this letter. It harmonizes with dozens of similar 
letters I have had from merchants in my State, 
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I suppose if my State produced this sort of cherry, since the 
tariff is a local issue, I would be taking a different position. 
As it is, I think I am representing the consuming public of this 
country in what I say. 

The trouble with the plea made by the Senators from Cali- 
fornia is that they hope that some time they may supply a 
cherry which will be suitable for this use. At the present time 
they do not. 

I want to quote from the hearings before the United States 
Tariff Commission, and I hope Senators who are at all inter- 
ested will listen to this brief paragraph: 

More than 50 per cent of the maraschino cherries used in the United 
States are consumed in the ice cream and confectionery industries, 
which require small-sized cherries. The imported cherries are from 
trees which are not cultivated. 


I wish the Senator from California would listen to this. 
There are no wild cherry trees in California where this par- 
ticular sort of cherry might be found. May I have the atten- 
tion of the junior Senator from California? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
invites the attention of the junior Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am giving the Senator my undivided 
attention. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. As I said, I am read- 
ing from a document of the United States Tariff Commission. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I just want to ask the Senator whether he ex- 
* pects the American cherry producer to be able to show a produc- 
tion in competition with cherry trees that are growing wild in 
Italy? 

Mr. COPELAND. No. 

Mr. DILL. That is the argument. The Senator takes the 
fact that we do not to-day produce these little cherries as a 
reason why we should not put a tariff on and keep out the cheap 
cherries, when the truth of the matter is that the reason we do 
not produce them is that they are in competition with trees that 
grow wild. 

Mr. COPELAND. Should we plant a lot of wild cherry trees 
in the country so that we can raise in the United States some 
wild cherries? 

Mr. DILL. 


No. The tariff on cherries in this case will do 


what it always does; it will increase the cost of the maraschino 


cherries. There is no question about that, if it goes on. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator 
from Washington, my dear friend, that the people in his coun- 
try can not raise, with their fine soil, a cherry small enough 
for this use. His State is like the State of California. I heard 
a man telling about California at one time. He was one of 
those enthusiastic Californians. ‘“ Why,” he said, pointing to 
the great trees out there and referring to all the other products 
of the soil of the Pacific coast, “ We can raise everything here 
of great size except pumpkins. We can not do anything with 
them because the vines grow so fast that they wear the pump- 
kins out dragging them across the field.” That is the trouble 
with the soil of the Pacifie coast. It is not suited for the 
growth of this kind of cherry. The cherries are too big and 
too fine and too luscious and too delicious in every way for use 
as a maraschino cherry. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Of course that applies to the kind of cherries we 
put on the market there, but if the Senator were in the western 
country at the tinre the cherries are ripening he would find here 
and there cherry trees where the small cherries are allowed to 
fall off and lie on the ground and rot by tons because we can 
not get enough for them. We can raise the small cherry, as well 
as the big cherry, but we do not do it because it does not pay. 

Mr. COPELAND. If I were out on the Pacific coast and 
wanted to buy some fruit, I could not buy it because I would 
not have money enough. You can not buy in the markets of 
California, Washington, and Oregon any of these fine fruits. 
So that the only kind of fruit I could buy would be these culls, 
these droppings. 

Mr. DILL. No; the Senator would not have to buy them; he 
could go and gather them for nothing. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I want to relieve the Senator’s mind 
upon that subject. If he would do us the honor to come to the 
city by the Golden Gate, he could there get from the Lyons- 
Magnus Co., or Townsends, or Sussman, Wormser & Co. the finest 
maraschino cherries in the world. They are made from Cali- 
fornia cherries. These maraschino cherries are equal to any 
in the world, it is conceded. The Senator from Washington 
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has put his finger on the very point. We raise these small 
cherries now in abundant quantity, but they are not canned, and 
we have no market for them, for the reason pointed out. We 
can raise them; we do raise them. I have affidavits and state- 
ments here showing the acreage and the vast percentage of the 
total crop which goes to waste because of no market. That is 
the case. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the able Senator from Cali- 
fornia has just spoken about the reasons pointed out why these 
western cherries are not used, but the chief reason pointed out is 
this—and I quote from the Tariff Commission: 


Efforts have been made by eastern manufacturers of maraschino 
cherries to utilize the domestic western cherry for maraschino purposes. 
They have been found to be too soft, very difficult to pick, and the 
process produces an extensive amount of breakage and shrinkage. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If the Senator will permit, I will read 
from the United States Tariff Commission report to the Presi- 
dent on this subject, page 7 of that report: 


There is no substantial difference between the imported and domestic 
cherry in firmness of flesh, taste, or color. Nor is there any difference 
in the methods of manufacture used in making maraschino and glacé 
cherries, whether the raw material be domestic or imported cherries. 


Mr. COPELAND. May I ask the Senator from California, 
is the State of California prepared to supply all the cherries 
needed for maraschino purposes? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I really think that California alone 
could do so. 

Mr. COPELAND. I say, can California do so? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think California can, but assuredly 
California, Washington, Idaho, and Oregon can. 

Mr. COPELAND. Can these States do so, not will they in 
the future? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We can. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is contrary to all the testimony. Of 
course, I know the Senator is stating exactly what he believes 
to be the fact. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am reading right here now from the 
report of the Tariff Commission, which spent weeks and per- 
haps months in an intensive study of the facts. They did not 
indulge in speech making or oratory, or attempt to play politics; 
nor are we doing so. But they looked at the facts, and that is 
the conclusion they reached. 

If the Senator will permit me—and I am offending against 
what I have preached, namely, taking up the time of the Sen- 
ate—I have affidavits here from growers and from manufac- 
turers throughout California to the two points which go to 
questions of fact, first, as to quality; second, as to quantity; 
and why there are large, softer cherries, and why smaller and 
firmer cherries. 

The reasons for that are known. The reasons are very 
simple. If you prune a tree, if you cultivate it and irrigate it, 
the result, of course, is a larger, and, in a sense, a softer cherry. 
If you do not prune it, or if you suffer it to grow without irriga- 
tion through the long dry summer months, of course, the cherry 
is smaller and firmer. 

The only question of fact, if I may once more emphasize it, 
is this, do we now and can we continue to raise a cherry adapted 
for the purpose in mind, for a maraschino cherry? 

It is a question of fact, not of argument, not of pretense, not 
of opinion, but an ultimate question of fact, and we take this 
position, that we can and we do raise that kind of cherry, but 
the local market in California for maraschino cherries is lim- 
ited. We can not reach the eastern market for the reasons that 
have been pointed out here again and again and again, namely, 
the importation of the cheap Italian cherries. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have been in California many times, and 
I hope to go again some time; I do not know that I will be very 
welcome there. But I have looked with appreciation upon the 
fine orchards of that State and of the States of Oregon and 
Washington. The enterprising citizens of those States have 
produced the most beautiful fruit known to man. It does not 
have a flavor equal to that of the New York fruit, but as far as 
beauty of appearance is concerned, it is the finest appearing 
fruit grown. But that is the trouble with the whole business, 
the fruit is so big and so soft and so juicy that it is not suited 
to the manufacturing processes necessary to make what is known 
as the maraschino cherry. 

The testimony of those who appeared before the Finance 
Committee is unmistakable on this subject. We must assume 
that those men were telling the truth. They are representative 
business men of this country, and I should not for a moment 
question their veracity. Let me show the statement made by 
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George McGowan, of New York City. He was on the witness 
stand, and Senator WarTson said: 


What do you represent? 
He said: 
National Preservers’ Association. 


Mr. President, I would like to have the attention of the Sena- 
tors from Illinois for a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
invites the attention of the Senators from Illinois. 

Mr. COPELAND. When Mr. George McGowan, of the Na- 
tional Preservers’ Association, was before the Finance Com- 
mittee, Senator WarTson said: 

Whom do you represent? 

Mr. McGowan said: 

My company is Henry H. Schufeldt Co., with plants at Peoria, Ill. 
I am here on bebalf of 26 manufacturers of maraschino cherries and 
glacé fruit. 


Here is an interesting colloquy between the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and this witness, Mr. McGowan: 

Senator SHorTRIDGE. You want to buy your cherries from Italy? 

Mr. McGowan. We must buy our cherries from Italy because it is the 
only place we can get the type of cherry we want. We can not get them 
in this country. 

Senator SHorrrivcge. Why not? 

Mr. McGowan. They are not raised; that is, our type of cherry, 

Senator SHorrriver. What is the type? . 

Mr. McGowan. If you will let me tell my story I will get it across. 

Senator Smorrripee. Answer that, please. What is the kind of 
cherry? 

Mr. McGowan. Fifty to sixty per cent of our requirement is the small 
dipping cherry that goes into the center of a piece of candy. And we 
can not get it in this country. 

Senator SmortTrmce. You can not? 

Mr. McGowan. No, 

Senator SHorTripcr. What other kinds of pitted cherries raised in 
America are on the market? 

Mr. McGowan. I do not know of any. 
ent in this country. : 

Senator Suortrripce. What kind of pitted cherries do they raise in 
California? 

Mr. McGowan. It is very delightful for eating purposes or canned 
dessert purposes, but not for our purposes. It is too soft and too large. 


As I said a little while ago, the cherries which are used in 
making the fruit juices and making what are known as mara- 
schino cherries come from trees which are not cultivated and 
which produce cherries of a relatively tough texture and small 
size. Those of use who have eaten these cherries out of con- 
fectionery—of course we have never taken them anywhere else 
for any purpose—know that they are a brittle, tough, or semi- 
tough sort of thing. It is something to bite upon. It is entirely 
different from the soft, juicy cherry raised on the Pacific coast 
and raised in my own State. The imported cherries are from 
trees which are not cultivated and which produce cherries of a 
relatively tough texture and small size. 

I know how useless it is to discuss this matter. I know that 
all the amendments which have been dictated will be adopted, 
no matter what some of us who are representing the consuming 
public may have to say. But I think it is too bad that in our 
mistaken effort—and in this connection I must say our mistaken 
effort—to help the farmer we are going so far as to impose an- 
other tax upon the already overburdened consumer. Have Sen- 
ators no thought at all for the people who go out and buy this 
product, for the children who buy the confectionery and ice 
cream where the maraschino cherries are used? Have Sen- 
ators no thought of them? Must they consider only the time 
when possibly there may be grown in the United States trees 
which will produce this type of cherry? They are not grown 
here now. That is the testimony of all the persons who have 
come before the Finance Committee and before the Tariff Com- 
mission. Those cherries are not produced in this country. 

What shall it profit the farmers of America if this added 
burden is placed upon the consumer? I will go as far as any 
Senator here in legitimate efforts to aid the farmer. I have 
demonstrated that time after time by my votes here for farm 
bills. But I represent also a great consuming public. We have 
a right to be thought of in connection with the passage of this 
bill, and I plead with Senators to consider the consumers when 
they pass upon these amendments. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, last evening when this 
item was reached I suggested that a determination of the con- 
troversial amendments involved a question of fact as well, per- 
haps, as an explanation concerning the meaning of the language 


Such an industry is nonexist- 
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employed in the section. I repeat that now. The whole dif- 
ference of opinion grows out of a question of fact or the 
existence or nonexistence of a fact. The whole argument in 
favor of the imported Italian cherry was and is based upon the 
contention that the Italian cherry is of such quality as to be 
more desirable, more excellent, better than any cherry grown in 
the United States. Secondly, it has been argued that we do not 
and we can not produce in quantity the type of cherry the mar- 
ket or the people demand. 

I could consume hours in the reading of affidavits or sworn 
testimony as to the point of quality. I could consume even 
longer time in reading affidavits as to the American production 
in quantity. Because of the situation I propose to limit myself 
and make this statement, supported, as I assert it to be, by 
affidavits and testimony found in the records before us. 

I content myself by making the statement that in the States 
so many times mentioned, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and 
California, we sre raising and producing vast quantities of 
cherries. They may be divided into two types, measured by 
size. The larger cherry is used for canning purposes. No one 
will question its quality. It may be called the canning cherry, 
not now involved in this question. We raise vast quantities 
of the smaller cherry. Why do we not use it, convert it into 
the maraschino cherry? The reason is very simple. We do use 
a certain percentage of the small cherry in the West, but we can 
not enter the eastern market. Why? Because of the cheaper 
imported small Italian cherry. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Culi- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. That same argument and situation obtains with 
reference to cherries that are grown in Michigan and Ohio and 
elsewhere, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, I think so. 

Mr. FESS. It was so shown at the hearings. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator will permit me, the Senator will 
recall in the hearings the statement of a Cleveland producer, 
who stated, in reference to the ability to produce them in the 
East, that in addition to the large acreage already growing and 
that portion not yet bearing the nurseries report sales of 480,000 
trees, which would seed 25,000 acres, so it would appear to me 
that not only the West would be interested, but other sections. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I said a moment ago there were other 
States than those I mentioned where these cherries are raised. 
I have here letters from Michigan, where they raise as fine cher- 
ries as can be raised in the world. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I would like to read a paragraph from a 
letter which I received from the Leelanau County Cherry Grow- 
ers’ Institute, of Northport, Mich., as follows: 

In 1928, however, the harvest of imported cherries was short and the 
price rose to a level sufliciently high to cover the cost of production in 
this section. When this condition developed it was found that new 
methods of manipulation made it possible to use our cherries. Conse- 
quently a new market was opened to us and we are quite pleased with 
the protection the House bill proposes to provide. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Exactly. 

Mr. FESS. It seems to me the argument presented is cer- 
tainly a sound protective argument. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think so. Some question was raised 
by the distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. CoprLanp] 
as to the quality of the American small cherry. As bearing 
directly on that question I ask to have inserted in the Rrcorp a 
letter from Townsends (Inc.), also a letter from Lyons-Magnus 
(Inc.), and also a letter from Sussman, Wormser & Co., each a 
user of the American cherry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
ordered. 

The letters are as follows: 


San Francisco, Cauir., August 7, 1929. 


Without objection, it is so 


Mr. F. W. Mappocks, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Sm: You have asked me the question, Are California-grown 
cherries as good as Italian cherries for glacé fruits and for use in manu- 
facture or confections? 

Permit me, Mr. Maddocks, to be frank and to the point in my answer. 

From my experience—which covers the past 27 years—in the manu- 
facture of candy, cocktail cherries, and glacé cherries up to date no 
cherry produced anywhere is any better than California cherries for 
any purpose where a cherry is used. 
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The only reason to the best of my knowledge for Italian cherries 
ever entering our market is, first, low price that heretofore has been 
a prevailing factor, and second, where candy manufacturers were in 
keen competition and selling cherries dipped in chocolate by count 
more so than weight and in this field a small cherry was desirable, 
the Italian cherries being small, running from 1,000 to 1,450 count 
per gallon; as to quality they are not to be considered in the same 
class as California cherries, and cherries from many other sections of 
our country. 

The cherries we now use for dipping are United States grown and 
price is the only factor that keeps us from using same cherries we 
process for glacé cherries, 

The California cherries are firmer, finer textured, and a better flavor 
for any purpose, 

We, as one of the very large cherry users, can not see anything but 
a political and unjust move on the part of some manufacturers who 
are more interested in price than anything else. 

The only time wé purchase Italian cherries is when price is low and 
use them for glacé cherry pieces, which has a big demand among pastry 
bakers. 

California cherries in processing carry a very small percentage of 
waste when properly handled, 

We are sending you for your inspection some Townsend’s glacé cher- 
ries that are dipped in chocolate and we feel they will speak for them- 
selves, when quality of a product is desired more so than price. 

Trusting we have defined the subject to your satisfaction and hoping 
to hear of California’s success in retaining a very wonderful industry— 
the growing and encouragement of growing cherries. 

We remain yours very truly, 
TOWNSEND’s (INC.), 
R. C. THOMPSON, 
Secretary. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., July 30, 1929. 
CALIFORNIA CHERRY GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
525 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
(Attention: Mr. Maddocks.) 

It has come to our attention that certain eastern confectioners have 
‘made the statement that the western or California cherry is not suit- 
able for confectionery use, either in its glacéd condition or in mar- 
aschino. 

Please be advised that we have turned out glacéd and maraschino 
cherries for many years with practically our entire output consumed by 
manufacturing confectioners in the Western States. The western cherry 
in both forms has been highly satisfactory, and we do not doubt that 
you will find this the case if you will check up with any of the larger 
and better manufacturing confectioners. 

We are sending you some samples of our maraschino cherries, as well 
as our glacé cherries, for your examination. 

Cordially yours, 
Lyons-MaGnus (INC.), 
Per J. C. TIsDBRMAN. 


— 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., July 29, 1929. 
CALIFORNIA CHERRY GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN: Confirming phone, we wish to advise you that we have 
manufactured and sold maraschino type cherries for a number of years, 
and all of these cherries, several hundred tons per year, have been 
California-grown cherries. 

These cherries have been used for every purpose for which maraschino 
type cherries are used—bottled for consumer or family trade, in cans 
for the fruit-salad packer, and in cans and barrels for the ice cream, 
candy dipping, and confectionery trade in general. We hope this covers 
the information which you desire, 

Yours very truly, SussMan, WoRMSER & Co., 
CHARLES LACHMANN. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I would like to understand the contention the 
Senator from California is making. He is claiming that there 
are already sufficient cherry orchards bearing the cherry under 
consideration, that there are sufficient trees in bearing now in 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, and California to supply fully the 
American market; but that the reason why they do not do it is 
because the price is so low that it does not pay for the gather- 
ing and marketing of the cherry, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is our contention. 

Mr. SMITH. Of course, in an orchard of cherry trees or bear- 
ing fruit trees there is a period of maturity. But once they come 
into bearing, it is a perennial thing and they bear every year. 
tt seems to me, the overhead costs having been already assumed 
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in planting the orchard and bringing it to maturity, if there is 
existing in America to-day in the States mentioned orchards 
sufficiently large to produce in quality and in quantity sufficient 
cherries to meet the American demand, that there must be some 
tremendous expenses connected with the gathering and ship- 
ment of the cherries to our American market, because apper- 
ently the Italian can gather his cherries and send them here 
cheaper than we can gather them. I assume that, so far as the 
tree is concerned, there is very little cultivation necessary unless 
irrigation in the Senator’s section of the country is required, and 
I presume it is not required to produce the kind of cherry that 
is under discussion. ‘There must be some enormous expense 
connected with gathering and marketing that is not incident to 
the Italian situation. 

Cherries are not a cultivated crop, such as grain or potatoes 
or similar products which are planted annually. The cherry 
trees do not need any replanting; when they reach the bearing 
age they bear indefinitely ; the crop recurs every year, but much 
of it goes to waste because the demand is not sufficient to pay 
for simply gathering and shipping the crop. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I think I follow the Sen- 
ator’s thought. There is a large part of this crop that is gath- 
ered and devoted to canning purposes. As to the small cherries 
many of them go to waste. There is no market for them in the 
West. 

Mr. SMITH. Let us consider that point right there. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There is expense involved in maintain- 
ing an orchard, particularly where irrigation is needed, and for 
the annual pruning, and so forth, and so forth. 

Mr. SMITH. In the production of the smaller cherries I 
understand it is not necessary to go to as much expense as it 
would be to produce the larger cherries? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. On the very same tree there are pro- 
duced different sizes of cherries. The larger cherry is used for 
canning purposes, while the small cherry is discarded, it is not 
used for canning purposes. We are dealing with the small and 
discarded cherry. 

Mr. SMITH. So that the same tree bears different types of 
cherries. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It nray well be so expressed. 

Mr. SMITH. And the culls, the small cherries, it does not 
pay to gather, even though the trees bear them annually. They, 
therefore, go to waste because of that fact. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There is no market for them. 

Mr. SMITH. Well, there is a market for them. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There is a market for the larger and 
better quality. 

SMITH. 


I am speaking now of the smaller type of 
There is a market for the Italian cherry. 
. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly; and that brings us to the 
crux of the whole question. 


Mr. SMITH. That is the very point I am coming to. The 
main crop is the larger cherry. That is gathered and is 
profitable. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. . 

Mr. SMITH. The culls or the smaller cherries, which are a 
by-product, go to waste, because the cost of gathering and 
shipping absorbs the profit. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They are not profitable because they 
can not conrpete with the Italian product which comes in and 
captures the eastern market. That is the whole question. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from California 
yield there? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
California yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirxH], 
I think, in his statement that a crop of cherries is produced 
every year is wrong. The condition to which I am alwvut to 
refer may obtain in relation to the growing of cherries in Italy 
or any country with which we are competing, although it may 
not be true in California, where there is an equable climate. In 
Michigan and Ohio, where the climate is changeable, we do not 
have fruit crops every year, though I presume there are fruit 
crops every year in a climate where there is no frost. In Ohio, 
however, last year our cherry crop was a total failure because 
of a late frost. The same thing will happen in various sections 
of the country. So that the statement of the Senator from 
South Carolina that when one plants his trees he gets his crop 
of cherries indefinitely, and that the only expense is to gather it, 
would not hold at all. In many orchards there will be three or 
four years without any crop, while the overhead constantly 
goes on. 

Mr. SMITH. I understand that; but what was interesting 
me was this: In the peach orchards of the South the crop goes 
on, although there is an annual expense of cultivating the soil 
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and spraying the trees. The indifferent peaches, those that are 
not sent to the market as we have developed it, constitute a by- 
product which is sold locally. As to cherries there exists a con- 
dition that is even better than that, according to the statement 
of the Senator from California, for there is a market for cher- 
ries for canning purposes. There is no complaint being made 
here about that, and the smaller cherries seem to be in great 
demand, so much so that individuals come here and protest 
against any additional tariff in view of the fact that they 
import them from Italy. 

Unless there is a difference in the quality, in the quantity, 
and in the nature of the cherry, I can not see why the American 
producers of cherries can not obtain a hold on the American 
market for the small cherry. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The answer is this, as stated by the 
official from the State of New York. The only factor is one of 
price. Buyers can get the smaller cherries cheaper from Italy ; 
that is our grievance, that is the argument, and that is all, per- 
haps, that I should say or that needs to be said. 

Mr. SMITH. It becomes the duty of every Senator here in 
voting to impose additional taxes to knew whether or not he is 
justified in doing it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Precisely. 

Mr. SMITH. Is it a fact that the character of the small 
cherry of which the Senator from California has been speaking 
is the same as the Italian cherry which the confectioners want? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I ean answer that in one word, I will 
say to the Senator from South Carolina—yes. 

I read a moment ago the conclusion of the Tariff Commission, 
which spent weeks and months studying this question when a 
petition was pending with the President to increase the rate 
of duty. And the result was that the President did raise the 
rate as far as the law permitted. 

Mr. SMITH. I understand that the duty was raised 50 per 
cent under the flexible tariff provision. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The earnestness of the Senator from 
South Carolina prompts me to read it again in answer to his 
immediate question. It is as follows: 


There is no substantial difference between the imported and the 
domestic cherry in firmness of flesh, taste, or color; nor is there any 
difference in the methods of manufacture used in making maraschino 
and glacé cherries, whether the raw material be domestic or imported 
cherries, 


They are the same type of cherry. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. SACKETT. The only point in that letter that is not 
eovered is in relation to the size of the cherry. That is not 
covered. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They covered that in their report. 

Mr. SACKETT. The point that has been made here is that 
there can not be obtained in this country cherries of the small 
size. The reason why the small-sized cherry is desired ought 
to be evident. Such cherries are used in the manufacture of 
candy. If the candy manufacturers were required to use a 
cherry the size of those grown in California, those beautiful 
cherries of the Queen Anne type, and put them into pieces of 
candy, it would be necessary to enlarge the mouths of the people 
of this country in order to get such candy in. The candy manu- 
facturers want small cherries, and the whole point they are 
making is that they can not get small cherries in this country ; 
that they are not produced here. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The only points which are raised, as 
we know, are as to size, quality, and quantity. 

Mr. SACKETT. The other points are all agreed to, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We have met all those points, and it is 
only iteration and reiteration to make these statements. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky has 
raised another point. Is it a fact that California raises a cherry 
of the right size for candy production and in sufficient quanti- 
ties to meet the demands of the American market? Does that 
State produce a cherry in size, quality, and quantity that can 
be used equally well as the Italian cherry? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, in angwer to the Senator, 
I will say that not only California—— 

Mr. SMITH. I mean the western group of States. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, in fact America, I undertake to say, can produce 
such cherries. In simple form I will answer the Senator’s ques- 
tion, “ Yes,” as to size, quality, and quantity. I think that 
covers the three points. I submit the matter, Mr, President, in 
so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, just a word. There can be no 
question about the unsuitability of the cherries raised on irri- 
gated land for the purposes which have been mentioned, They 
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are too large and in other respects are not suitable. However, I 
wish to say that, so far as Washington is concerned, in the west- 
ern part of the State we produce a great many cherries and 
could produce a great many more that are suitable for the par- 
ticular purpose. We have a factory or two near Tacoma, and 
they put up by the barrel these cherries, and I am informed 
that they are for the purposes for which maraschino cherries 
are used. So with proper encouragement we can increase our 
production along those lines very greatly. 

In driving through northern Ohio two or three years ago I 


‘was really amazed at the new orchards apparently coming on, 


which were producing small cherries which, I assume, would be 
very suitable for these purposes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the subject has 
been so extensively argued that I do not care to take the time 
of the Senate in discussing it further, but I should like to in- 
sert in the Recorp before the vote shall be taken some letters 
and press comments that I have received protesting against this 
duty and a brief summary prepared by me of the evidence sub- 
mitted before the Finance Committee of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the mot- 
ter referred to by the Senator from Massachusetts will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


BRIEF ON PARAGRAPH 737 PREPARED BY SENATOR WALSH OF MassacHu- 
SETTS 
CHERRIES IN THEIR NATURAL STATE 

1. Act of 1922: Cherries in their natural state, 2 cents per pound. 

House bill: Duty remains the same with the exception that the words 
“or dried ” are added after state. 

2. Act of 1922: Sulphured or in brine, 2 cents per pound. Presi- 
dent’s proclamation effective January 2, 1928—*“ cherries, sulphured or 
in brine, stemmed, or pitted, 3 cents per pound.” 

House bill changes: Sulphured or in brine, with stems and pits re- 
moved, 914 cents per pound. With stems and pits, 5%4 cents per pound. 

The rates proposed by the Senate committee are: (1) Dried, desiccated, 
or evaporated, 6 cents per pound; (2) sulphured or in the brine in size 
more than 900 to the gallon, with pits 3 cents per pound, without 4 
cents; (3) above 900, with pits 514, without 9144 (same as House). 

Facts 
Royal Anne (sweet cherries) are practically the only kind sulpbured 


and brined. These are grown mainly in California, Oregon, and Wash- 


ington. Forty per cent of these crops are Royal Annes. Italy produces 
more cherries than any other foreign country. Prior to 1921, Italian 
cherries exported to the United States, sulphured or in brine, were with 
stems and pits, but beginning in 1921 they were, in part, stemmed and 
pitted. In recent years stemmed and pitted cherries, sulphured or ia 
brine, have entirely supplanted those with stems and pits. 


Domestic production 
It is estimated that production in the States mentioned above is about 
6,000,000 pounds of cherries annually. (See Tariff Summary, p. 1242.) 


Pounds 
20, 289, 612 
7, 474, 623 
8, 139, 773 
8, 431, 501 
17, 765, 265 
2, 351, 335 


Year : 


Exports 
There are no exports of domestic cherries, sulphured or in brine. 
Costs of production (why not comparable) 


Tariff commissioner (1928) found difference in cost of production be- 
tween United States and Italy of 10.088 in favor of Italy. 

However (1), the period in Italy in which the study was made was 
an abnormal one, since there was an unexpectedly large cherry crop 
and an increase of almost 70 per cent in the value of the lira made 
difficult the accurate determination of Italian costs of production of 
cherries, sulphured or in brine, stemmed or pitted; (2) cherry growing 
in Italy is not a specialized branch of agriculture; only a small pro- 
portion of the total crop is grown in orchards devoted exclusively to 
cherries (Tariff Commission Report, p. 8). Hence there is no estab- 
lished costs as in the United States, and hence no basis for comparison. 

Other remarks 

The respective increases are not warranted for the following reasons : 

1. These advocates of such increases in duty do not produce the type, 
kind, or size of cherries required by the manufactures in the Eastern 
States, where most of the manufacturing is done, and increase in duties 
would not benefit the domestic grower of cherries, but would serve only 
to make the price of maraschino cherries prohibitive. 


1 Includes cherries sulphured or in brine, stemmed or pitted, Feb. 12 
to Dec. 31, 
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2. Cherries produced by growers in Western States, who have asked 
for these increases, are not suitable either in texture or in size to the 
requirements of the maraschino cherry trade. : 

38. More than 50 per cent of the maraschino cherries used in the 
United States are consumed in the ice cream and confectionery indus- 
tries, which require small-size cherries. 

“The confectioners then are dependent absolutely on the imported 
cherries for their use in dipping, and any increase in duty must cause 
higher prices on their finished product to the consumer, without any 
benefit to the growers of domestic cherries, since theirs can not be 
used.” (Quotation from letter to Senator WatsH from Kibbe Bros. 
Co., Springfield, Mass., dated June 18, 1929.) (There is a letter similar 
to this from Cox Confectionery Co., of Boston.) 

4. Upon occasion the western domestic cherry has sold for less than 
the cost of the imported cherries. 

One manufacturer in 1925 paid 20 cents per pound for the imported 
cherry and did not buy the western domestic selling at from 8 to 10 
cents per pound (p. 4467, House). 


MARASCHINO, CANDIED, CRYSTALLIZED, OR GLACE, PREPARED OR PRESERVED 
IN ANY MANNER 


Act of 1922: 40 per cent ad valorem. 
House bill: 54% cents per pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. 
The Senate committee proposed the same rates. 
Facts 
(1) Maraschino and glacé cherries are manufactured from sweet 
cherries. Raw material is usually cherries sulphured or in brine. 
2) No statistics of other foreign or domestic production are available. 
(3) Imports are practically all from France. 
Pounds 
1 2, 332, 106 
192 15, 320, 513 
‘ 583, 185 
Competitive conditions 
These cherries come largely to New York during the period October to 
January and are sold for the holiday trade. During this period domestic 
glacé cherries bave difficulty in competing in that market because of 
preference for the imported. 


Remarks 


The maraschino and glacé cherries are merely the manufactured cher- 
ries from the natural or sulphured state. The eastern manufacturers 
import the raw cherries from Italy and manufacture them into mara- 
schino and glacé cherries in preference to the California Royal Anne 
cherries. The increase proposed is indefensible. 


[From the Journal of Commerce, New York, Saturday, October 26, 1929] 
CHERRIES IN BRINE Hit By Tarirr Bitt—Says ITALIAN CHERRIES NON- 
COMPETITIVE WITH DOMESTIC PRODUCT 

According to the national tariff committee of the Italian trade organi- 
zations throughout the United States, cherries in brine have been unduly 
hit in the present tariff revision. The committee adds that, “as is the 
case with several other products from Italy, Italian cherries are non- 
competitive with domestic products. This is due to their special texture 
and their small size, which are not produced in this country. 

“American manufacturers of maraschino cherries, pastry makers, con- 
fectioners, and other similar industries must have Italian cherries and 
could not use the domestic article, so much so that even Pacific coast 
manufacturers, located right in the heart of the domestic cherry crop, 
must import them. 

“The present rate for pitted cherries is 3 cents per pound. The 
House boosted it to over three times as much, to 9% cents per pound, 
but the Senate Finance Committee has recommended that a rate of only 
4 cents per pound be adopted for cherries in size over 900 to the gallon, 
in the evident intention to protect the domestic crop of large size 
cherries. and at the same time help domestic manufacturers who must 
have small Italian cherries. 


HIGH DUTY NO HELP TO FARMER 


“Such aim, however, can not be reached even through such measures 
as adopted by the Senate. In fact, 900 count to the gallon would in- 
clude medium cherries, which represent about 70 per cent of the total 
importation, and domestic manufacturers would therefore get very little 
relief. 

“Furthermore, no mention has been made of broken and stained 
cherries, which are usually mixed with all sizes. Surely a broken fruit, 
which can be used only as cherry pieces, should not pay the same duty 
as whole cherries. 

“Tt is also to be borne in mind that Italian cherries, owing to their 
special characteristics in texture and size and the way in which they are 
prepared for importation in this market, never restrained the consump- 
tion of the domestic products and never would compete in the marketing 
of the demestic crop. It is then evident that any increase over the 
present duty would be only illusory for the American farmer because it 
would not help him at all, while it would, at the same time, injure 
domestic manufacturers and American consumers of the Italian article. 
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AMERICAN EXPORTS WOULD BE INJURED 


“Another very important point must not be lost sight of—that fs, 
American manufacturers export a large quantity of their prepared goods 
in which Italian cherries enter and they would be unable to compete 
in the foreign markets with similar finished articles from other countries 
if the duty on cherries were made higher. It is then necessary to 
avoid this new obstacle on the path of American exporters, which would 
injure their business without giving any help to domestic growers of 
cherries. 

“The present rate of duty of 3 cents per pound on pitted brined 
cherries is obviously the highest that can be demanded from any rea- 
sonable point of view and it should be maintained as it is.” 

HOLYOKE, Mass., August 6, 1929. 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sie: In the new tariff bill it has been proposed to raise the duty 
on broken cherry pieces from Italy from 3 cents to 944 cents per pound. 

The growers of cherries in this country would not benefit by an in- 
crease in tariff, because the cherries grown in Italy are the only ones 
which can properly be used for whole and broken cherries and glacé 
cherry pieces. The Italian cherries have a firm flesh, whereas cherries 
grown in the United States are very soft and watery, and after they are 
processed they are not much more than skins. 

We hereby protest against an advance in the present duty on “ broken 
hand-pitted cherries sulphured or in brine.” 

These cherries are used chiefly in the less expensive pieces of candy 
and in cakes, buns, and ice cream, and a high tariff would raise the 
cost of those articles to the consumer without benefiting the American 
producers. 

We would also like to give our opinion with regard to the sugar situ- 
ation. The bounty plan that Senator Boran proposed in lieu of the 
proposed “ sliding scale” tariff, in which the American sugar growers 
would benefit through some sort of reimbursement, meets with our ap- 
proval. This seems to us to be the more logical way to solve the sugar- 
tariff problem. Both the American sugar growers and the ulfimate 
consumers would at once be protected. An immense sum would be 
saved the American people yearly. 

Inasmuch as only a small percentage of the sugar consumed in the 
United States is grown in this country, it would seem advisable to adopt 
the Borah plan. 

Very truly yours, 
LABELLB®’s BAKERY, 
Ernest T. LANGELIER, Proprietor. 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss., June 18, 1929. 
Hion, Davip I, WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. WALSH: The inclosed confirmation of telegram we are send- 
ing you this morning is self-explanatory. 

Supplementing it, permit us to emphasize the point that no domestic 
cherries are suitable for this purpose. The Pacific coast growers who 
sponsored this increase in duty are not at present producing, nor can 
they produce for years to come, and then not until methods of cultiva- 
tion have been changed, a cherry small enough in size and of sufficiently 
firm texture to withstand the necessary processing. 

Most of the small maraschino-type cherries used by confectioners are 
grown in Italy from trees which are not cultivated. The American- 
grown cherries are raised principally for eating fresh or after canning, 
and are so soft that they break badly in handling, besides being too 
large in size for chocolate dipping. 

The confectioners, then, are dependent absolutely on the imported 
cherries for their use in dipping, and any increase in duty must cause 
higher prices on their finished product to the consumer without any 
benefit to the growers of domestic cherries, since theirs can not be used. 

Yours truly, 
Kreee Bros. Co., 
By ALBERT B,. SANDERSON, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


The question is on agreeing 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Maryland. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from California to paragraph 737 on page 134, lines 21 and 
22, in both of which lines the word “stems” is used. There is 
no necessity for that word being put in at those points. That 
word is not in the existing law, and I am told by the Tariff 
Commission that its insertion is not necessary at all. Whenever 
unstemmed cherries are shipped in barrels the stems may come 
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off in shipment. It is thought that the use of the word will 
cause some doubt in the administration of the law. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, that is exactly the amend- 
ment, however, that was prepared by the Tariff Commission 
for me. 

Mr. SMOOT. They called my attention to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think we had better let the word re- 
main in. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants the word to remain in, 
well and good; but, as I have said, when unstemmed cherries 
are shipped in a barrel the stems are likely to come off. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think the inclusion of the word will do 
no harm. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
propose a further amendment in the committee amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. If the Senator from California desires the 
word to remain in, well and good; but I think it would be better 
to leave it out. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The L»GISLATIVE CLERK. On page 135, line 8, after the word 
“ glacé,” it is supposed to insert “or frozen with sugar added,” 
so as to read: 


(5) Maraschino, candied, crystallized, or glacé, or frozen with sugar 
added, or prepared or preserved in any manner, 5% cents per pound 
and 40 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 135, in paragraph 738, line 
11, after the word “ vinegar,” to strike out “6 cents” and insert 
“8 cents,” so as to read: 


Vinegar, 8 cents per proof gallon. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I understood from the Sena- 
tor from Utah last night that the first amendment to be taken 
up this morning would be the one in paragraph 717 on page 128. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is true. The Senator refers 
to the fish paragraph. It went over with the understanding 
that the Senator would be here this morning, and that we would 
take it up. So I should like very much to proceed with that 
paragraph. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 128, paragraph 717, in line 
9, after the word “advanced,” it is proposed to insert “(except 
that the fins may be removed).” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the same paragraph, on page 128, 
at the beginning of line 12, to strike out the word “pound” and 
insert “ pound, except that from October 1 to May 1, both dates 
inclusive, the duty shall be one-half of 1 cent per pound.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I hope this amendment will 
not be adopted. I do not wish to take the time of the Senate, 
except just briefly to state the position in which this amend- 
ment leaves us. 

The present law provides a duty of 1 cent a pound. The 
Senate agreed to a duty of 1 cent a pound, thereby practically 
admitting that that was the proper duty; but then they put in 
this clause saying that from October 1 to May 1 there should be 
a duty of only one-half a cent. 

I can not see any reason for that amendment. It applies 
both to fresh fish and to frozen fish. Certainly as to frozen fish 
it is not reasonable to say that there shall be a seasonal duty, 
that there shall be less duty in the winter than in the summer. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. As one member of the subcommittee, I was 
impressed with the fairness of the rate that was adopted by the 
House; and I do not think the rate that was recommended by 
the Senate committee ought to be adopted. 

Mr. GILLETT. I am glad to hear that statement, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and that will still more diminish the time I shall use. 

I just wish to state that for frozen fish there obviously should 
be no seasonal difference, because frozen fish is just as good at 
one season as another; and that, by the way, probably is the 





The amendment will be 


There is no objection to that 
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future of all fish—that it will be frozen. It is a matter that is 
developing now so that frozen fish is becoming almost as good 
as fresh fish, and that in the future will be still further 
developed. 

Now, as to the other phase of the subject—— 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the Senator’s position is sound. I 
am opposed to all these seasonal amendments. 

Mr. GILLETT. With this general acquiescence, I think it 
will be prudent for me to yield the floor and not run the risk of 
antagonizing a Senate that is already with me. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the proposal before us is 
to strike out lines 12 and 18 on page 128. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. GILLETT. That is the Senate committee amendment; 
and, of course, if we vote down the Senate committee amend- 
ment that will strike out those lines. That is just what I was 
asking. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, Mr. President; I was aware of that. 
I have yet to be convinced that we should vote down this amend- 


ment. I feel lonesome in making a plea for the consumer, The 
consumer has a very sad time in this Chamber. 
Fish is one of the most important protein foods. If I had 


my way, I would not have fish as a one-day-a-week food; I 
would have it an every-day-a-week food. It is one of the very 
best of human foods. We should do nothing, as I see it, to 
raise the cost of living for the people in the cities. Most of the 
large cities are along the Atlantic seaboard or on the other 
coast, the Pacific coast. Every time a tariff is placed upon fish 
it is a tax placed upon the American housewife. 

I am not in full sympathy with this particular amendment. 
I wish the amendment were to make the rate half a cent at 
all seasons of the year, as it is proposed to do from October 1 
to May 1; but, since it is impossible to have a whole loaf, I 
would not refuse half a loaf. 

Mr. President, I am not going to take the time of the Senate. 
I know that our views are crystallized. No matter what argu- 
ment may be brought forth, even if it were by a very wise and 
very eloquent man, it would have no effect; but once more I 
want to say that I am in complete opposition to every effort 
made here to increase materially the cost of living of the 
American people. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Then would it not be better to wipe out 
all tariff duties and let the foreign products pour into America? 
If that argument is to be indulged in, why not strike down the 
factories and abandon the farms of America? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am amazed that the Sena- 
tor from California should ask the question. I am a protec- 
tionist. I always have been one. I have even been a Republi- 
ean. I do not know what greater confession I can make. Of 
course, I believe in protection—a protection which seeks to 
protect the American laboring man and to equalize the differ- 
ence in cost of production in America and Europe. I am an 
American citizen, 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to read a telegram right at that point? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SACKETT. I want to read a telegram from W. H. 
Brown, secretary of the Fishermen’s Union of the Atlantic, 
affiliated with the International Seamen’s Union of America 
and the American Federation of Labor; and I want to read it 
just after the Senator’s statement. 

He says: 

Twenty thousand fish men and their families will suffer material 
damage if tariff on fish is reduced in accordance with request made by 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Corporation. This company, through purchase, 
is now in a position to control Canadian production of cod and haddock, 
and is bending every effort to convince Congress that their request is 
logical and best for the fishing industry of United States. Their posi- 
tion is absolutely selfish, and if their request is granted they will per- 
sonally reap direct benefit in exact amount that fishing industry of the 
United States is damaged. Their cost-of-production figures are abso- 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
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lutely unfair, since they bought their trawlers for almost nothing. We 
concur in brief and testimony of Massachusetts Fisherles Association 
and their representative. We request approval of Senate fishing 
schedule as in House bill 2667. 


I thought, in connection with the Senator’s statement as to 
the interests of the laboring man, that it was just as well to call 
attention to the telegram I have just read, which represents the 
fishermen upon the coasts of the United States—one of the most 
dangerous businesses that we have—and the interests of those 
men and their families in protecting themselves against the 
fisheries of the Canadian border. 

This schedule has been a matter of considerable argument 
before the Finance Committee; and I take it that this effort to 
change the time in which these fish can be imported, and limit 
it to six months, is really but a subterfuge, because the same 
fish can be gathered at any point on the Canadian coast and 
reserved for shipment until the time of lower duty given in 
the bill. 

I have no interest in fishing myself. I come from the center 
of the country; but this telegramm—and I have others—was sent 
to me by the fishermen of this country, and I think it is worth 
reading to the Senate. 

Mr, COPELAND. Now may I ask the Senator from Ken- 
tucky why he introduced that telegram at this point? 

Mr. SACKETT. To try to defeat this amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is this a bludgeon to hold over my head 
that because the labor unions have taken a certain stand I 
can not support an amendment that has to do with the welfare 
of every housewife in America? 

Mr. SACKETT. No; but the Senator made a statement, and 
I read him what the labor union had to say. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I need not stand here in 
this place to gain any favor with the labor unions of America. 
There is not a labor-union member in the United States but 
knows where I stand in regard to union labor. I have said 
time and time again that if I were a laboring man I would sit 
in the front seat of the union, because labor had no chance 
whatever in America until it did unionize and deal collectively 
with its problems, I do not need to defend any position I take 
before the labor-unionites of America. I am with them heart 
and soul, and they know it. 

As regards this amendment, I said at the very beginning of my 
remarks that I was not enthusiastic for it, because it was only 
a seasonal affair; but I am in opposition to anything, regardless 
of those who favor it, if it is a further tax upon the poor. If 
you know anything about the consumption of fish, you know 
that it is a product which is used in the homes of the poor; so 
I am not going to be diverted from any views I hold by reason 
of the telegram read by the Senator from Kentucky. 

I wish at this point to offset what the Senator has said, to 
insert in connection with my remarks a statement on Women 
and the Tariff, by the Women’s Nonpartisan Fair Tariff Com- 
mittee; and I commend this to the reading of the Senator from 
Kentucky, because there are more women in Kentucky than 
there are members of the fish union. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the staten.ent 
will be inserted in the Recorp. 

The statement is as follows: 


WoMEN AND THE TariFF—NO, 2, Fish FiLLers, ParacraPH 717 (B)— 
Somer Facts CONCERNING THE TARIFF ON FiSH FILLETS 


By Gertrude M. Duncan, Ph. D. 
SOME FACTS ON FISH FILLETS 


This committee has made an economic study of the fish industry of 
the United States and has come to the conclusion that there should be 
a fair tariff on fish, particularly fish fillets. (Tariff, par. 717 (b).) We 
recommend that the duty be 144 cents per pound instead of 21% cents 
per pound, as in the present law and the pending bill. 


SUMMARY 


After investigation we find that the fishing industry is apparentiy in 
a prosperous condition; production of fish, the raw material for fillets, 
is increasing; that imports of fillets are about 8 per cent or iss of 
domestic consumption; that prices of fillets are increasing, due to the 
increasing demand and an inadequate supply. We therefore believe 
that the present tariff on fillets is almost an embargo, and the tariff 
can be reduced without having any harmful effects upon the fishing 
industry of the United States. On the other hand, the benefits derived 
by the housewife and the consuming public will be manifold. 

DIETARY CHARACTERISTICS OF FILLETS 

Fillets contein the finest delicacies found in foods, not only in palata- 
bility but in dietary characteristics. Fillets are, in general, easily 
digested and contain not only a complete array of the necessary pro- 
teins and fats but also of those substances of peculiar effectiveness in 
small quantities, such as iodine, manganese, copper, calcium, and phos- 
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phorus. According to a report published by the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries, it has been found that the death rate in the Great Lakes 
region and in the farm-belt area was much greater than along the 
Atlantic seaboard from goiter. 

In order to prevent a prevalence of goiter by use of fillets, which 
contain iodine, and to keep our Nation healthy, Congress should ercour- 
age the consumption of fillets by having a fair tariff. 


ECONOMICS OF THE FISH INDUSTRY 


Everyone knows that the supply of fish is very irregular because of 
various factors entirely beyond the control of the fishermen or beyond 
the control of any human being. For example, this irregularity of 
supply is caused by storms, ocean currents, and the habits of the fish. 
On the other hand, the demand is irregular because of racial, sec- 
tarianism, and social customs of our inhabitants of the United States. 
In addition, there has been introduced the “ fish fillet,” which has revo- 
lutionized the business and caused the industry to become more stable. 


WHAT IS A FILLET? 


A fillet is the flesh of the fish that has been cut away from the back- 
bone; thus each fish produces two fillets. In the trade we find they 
are sometimes sold with the skin on or off and either fresh or frozen. 
The most popular fillets on the market are fillets of sole and fillets of 
haddock. 

Fillets have revolutionized the fish industry. Prior to 1921, when 
the fillet was introduced, fish were shipped out in “ round” condition 
packed in ice, or in frozen condition, and for hundreds of years the 
housewife was forced to buy “round” fish and clean jit herself. To-day 
she can buy a fillet which is neatly wrapped and thus does not have 
to bother about its preparation. It is, indeed, surprising to us to find 
that the fish industry did not introduce the fillet many hundreds of 
years ago. 

Fillets are now sold in meat markets, grocery stores, and other similar 
retail houses throughout the entire United States. Now the housewife 
can purchase fillets any day of the week throughout the entire year. 

STABILIZATION OF THE INDUSTRY 


The wholesale trade in the United States, particularly in the Middle 
West, prefers to handle frozen fillets because they are not so perish- 
able as the fresh fillets. Hence the industry has become more stable. 

Upon investigation we find that the manufacturers of fillets are 
using up-to-date machinery and now freeze fillets in 35 to 60 minutes, 
whereas several years ago it required 36 hours to freeze fish. The time 
factor is very important because smaller ice crystals are formed when 
fillets are frozen rapidly, and consequently the proteins are not lost 
when the fillets are defrosted like they are when the fillets are frozen 
by the old method. 

Price of fresh fillets fluctuates from day to day, due to the irregularity 
of the supply, but with the introduction of frozen fillets prices have 
tended to become more stable. On October 17, 1929, price of fillets 
f. o. b. Boston was 20 cents per pound and price in Halifax was 1914 
cents per pound. 

PRODUCTION 


Upon investigation we find that the average annual production of 
fish in the United States is about 2,467,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$107,000,000, according to the United States Bureau of Fisheries. Cer- 
tain species, however, are not suitable for filleting. The principal 
species suitable for filleting include, according to the United States 
Bureau of Fisheries, an average annual yield of about 648,000,000 
pounds of salmon, 110,000,000 pounds of haddock, 101,000,000 pounds 
of cod, 56,000,000 pounds of flounders, 51,000,000 pounds of halibut, 
and various miscellaneous minor species. In other words, a large por- 
tion of the production is not suitable for filleting, due to the physical 
features of the fish; also, if all of the catch of salmon were made into 
fillets it would destroy the important salmon canning industry, where 
millions of dollars are already invested. We find that the consumption 
of fillets in the United States consist principally of haddock fillets, and, 
according to the Bureau of Fisheries’ statistics, production has in- 
creased from 50,000 pounds in 1921 to 57,059,000 pounds in 1928. 
This tremendous increase is due to the popularity of this new product 
with the housewife. 

The production of fillets in Canada of cod and haddock has increased 
from about 415,000 pounds in 1925 to only 3,316,400 pounds in 1927, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Production is also 
continuing to increase in Canada, and we find upon investigation that 
the Canadian housewife likewise enjoys buying fillets instead of 
“round” fish. 

IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION 


According to the United States Tariff Commission imports of cod 
and haddock fillets from Canada have ranged from about 324,000 pounds 
in 1925 to 2,600,000 pounds in 1927. Imports are therefore less than 
3 per cent of the apparent domestic consumption. The total Canadian 
production of fillets in 1928 was only 6 per cent of the consumption in 
the United States. Imports into the United States are limited accord- 
ing to the production in Canada. Imports of fresh or frozen cod and 
haddock, according to the Department of Commerce, were 1,244,000 
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pounds in 1925 but decreased to 830,000 pounds in 1928. Based upon 
the quantity of cod and haddock consumed in the United States, imports 
of the round fish, the raw material for fillets, are less than 1 per cent 
of consumption, 

Imports of fresh or frozen fillets merely augment the domestic 
supply. According to the chart which shows production of the most 
popular fillet in the United States, consumption is increasing by leaps 
and bounds. If consumption is to continue to increase at the present 
rate, and if the housewife of the United States is to be furnished with 
fish at a reasonable price, it is logical to have a tariff which will be 
fair to the producers and at the same time fair to the millions of 
housewives which we represent. 

PROSPERITY IN THH INDUSTRY 

We have read with a great deal of interest the testimony of the 
representatives of the industry before the various committees in Con- 
gress and have noticed that they acknowledge their industry is in a 
prosperous condition, even those seeking a high duty admit prosperity. 
(See p. 249, Senate Finance Hearings, Schedule 7.) If those who seck 
to increase the duty will admit prosperity then we must assume that 
the tariff is too high. In order to substantiate the statements of the 
men representing the industry we have studied the financial statements 
of the two principal producers of fillets who manufacture about 50 per 
cent of the fillets find that during the past year these two companies 
earned approximately 16 per cent and 17 per cent upon their invested 
capital, which shows conclusively that the industry is in a healthy 
condition. (Atlantic Coast Fisheries Co. and Bay State Fisheries Co.) 

In addition, the number of trips that the fishing vessels in the in- 
dustry made to the fishing banks increased from 6,535 in 1923 to 10,162 
in 1927, which leads us to believe that the increased demand in the 
United States for fillets is stimulating the efforts of the fishermen. 

DEPLETION 


There has been considerable talk during the past 50 years about 
depletion of our fisheries. We have come to the conclusion that the 
economic law of diminishing returns applies to the supply of fish. In 
order to protect our supply of fish so that we might conserve it, we 
believe it is to the interests of the housewife and public welfare to 
perpetuate the supply by controlling fishing and also by a fair tariff 
which will restrict depletion. We are not interested at this time in 
the conservation of the supply of fish, except to state that the supply 
ef salmon in Alaska is being conserved by the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries, and that it was finally deemed necessary by the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Canada to form an International Joint 
Commission to conserve the supply of halibut. We find that the pro- 
duction per unit of fishing gear of halibut was 300 pounds in 1906, 
but that in 1926, it had decreased to less than 50 pounds. The report 
of the commission says that it now requires six units of fishing gear 
to catch as many fish as one unit caught in 1906, which proves that 
the supply of halibut has become seriously depleted. 

Another striking example of depletion is shown in our late fisheries. 
For example, sad as it may seem, production of ciscoes in the United 
States half of Lake Erie, according to United States Tariff Commission 
statisties, showed a production of 35,290,000 pounds in 1918, which had 
decreased to 2,350,000 pounds in 1927, It is evident that the supply of 
our fish can become commercially extinct, and in order to perpetuate the 
supply we must conserve the fisheries. The supply can partially be 
conserved by a fair tariff. 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


Although the fishing industry of the United States has been backward 
in adopting modern methods, we find that the universities, governmental 
bureaus, and even some of the commercial companies have done consid- 
erable scientific research with respect to fish. Their research has been 
confined to a study of the physio-chemical, biochemical, and biological 
nature of the fish, and a scientific study of the problems relating to rapid 
freezing. A portion of the industry now employs modern methods in 
manufacturing and merchandising the fillets. 

BALANCE OF TRADE WITH CANADA 

In 1928 the United States exported to Canada merchandise valued at 
$916,000,000, while imports during the same period were only $488,- 
000,000. In this connection it may be noted that our exports consisted 
principally of manufactured products such as manufactures of iron and 
eotton and such other products as automobiles, fruits, and petroleum; 
our imperts consisted principally of raw materials such as newsprint 
and wood pulp, lumber, and other miscellaneous items. Imports of fish 
from Canada consist of about 3 per cent of the total value of the 
imports of all products. In so far as we have a shortage of fish in the 
United States it is perfectly logical and reasonable to have a fair tariff 
upon these products, if a favorable balance of trade with a foreign 
country may be considered a criterion or measurement of the tariff. 

COST OF PRODUCTION 


1. Raw material costs: The costs of producing fish in Canada approx- 
imates costs in the United States. An official cost investigation by the 
United States Tariff Commission shows the difference in cost of produc- 


tion of halibut to be almost nil. With regpect to fresh round cod and, 
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haddock the Canadian Government fishery statistics show that the Cana- 
dian fishermen received 1.86 and 1.79 for cod and haddock, respectively, 
in 1928, whereas the Canadian Government report, Fish, Record o& 
Public Sittings 126, May 16, 1929, showed that it cost 2.18 cents per 
pound to land cod and haddock. We find that the Canadian fishermen 
must haul their fish from their isolated port to a distributing center 
and that such costs are not included in the original price. 

Cost of raw material for fillets in the United States are given as 
2.75 cents per pound, but we understand that this factor includes ele- 
ment of profit to the fishermen. As it requires about 2% pounds of fish 
to make 1 pound of fillets the Canadian costs are 5.45 cents per pound 
and the approximate United States cost are 6.87 cents per pound, or a 
difference of 1.42 cents per pound. 

2. Labor and storage costs: The statement has been made to us 
that the labor and cold-storage costs in Canada were one-half the costs 
in the United States. Upon investigation, we find that the storage 
costs in the United States are less than the storage costs in Canada in 
six of the principal markets, and furthermore, we find that the labor cost 
per pound of producing fillets in the United States and in Canada was 
2.220 and 1.970 cents per pound, respectively. 

3. Transportation rates: We have made a careful study of the trans- 
portation rates between the principal producing centers in the United 
States (Boston) and Canada (Halifax) to the principal consuming mar- 
kets. The eastern markets are protected for higher transportation 
rates. For example, it costs 4.7 cents per pound more to ship from 
Halifax to Washington, D. C., than it does from Boston to Washington, 
D. C. However, in the western markets of the United States, we find 
that Halifax has an advantage of about two one-hundredths of a cent 
per pound, or a negligible factor. 

WOMEN’S CLUBS 

Attached herewith is a partial list of the women’s clubs of the United 
States who have indorsed a fair tariff on fish. These clubs range in 
size from 10 to 200 members and are located in Maine, Florida, Cali- 
fornia, Washington State and in about 16 other States, 

MEMBERSHIP OF OUR COMMITYPR 

At present our committee is composed of more than 250 housewives, 
business, professional, social, and civic leaders who are presidents or 
officers of clubs representing more than 1,500,000 women. 

Our committee was formed to protect the American housewife and 
the American home because women of the United States comprise more 
than 80 per cent of ultimate buyers of foodstuffs, 

SIGNERS OF THE FISH TARIFF RESOLUTION 

Half Century Club, I. F. Woodbury, president, New York. 

Women’s Republican Association of State of New York, Florence G. 
Fuick, recording secretary; Mrs. William Cunningham Story, president, 
New York. 

National Patriotic Builders of America (Inc.), Florence G. Fuick, 
recording secretary; Mrs. William Cunningham Story, president; New 
York, 

Winchester Woman’s Club, Mrs, Haller Nunnelley, president, Win- 
chester, Ky. 

Greenfield Woman's Club, Vernie Holt, secretary, Greenfield, Vt. 

Woman’s Community Club, Nellie M, Whitcomb, secretary and treas- 
urer, East Swanzet, N. H. 

Woman’s Community Club, Effie B, French, Helen W. Baker, Win- 
throp, Me. 

Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. J. T. Smith (Mrs, Bli Hertzberg), (presi- 
dent), San Antonio, Tex. 

Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, president, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Chaminade Choral Society, Mrs. Robert A. Newman, chairman, San 
Antonio, Tex, 

The Tuesday Club, Myra L. Wells, secretary, Oakiand, Me. 

Conference Club of New York, Katheryn R. Hunt, secretary, New 
York. 

New Century Club, Anna Jeshin Jones, president, Delmar, Del. 

Clio Club, Regina Melvald, Presco, Iowa. 

Woman’s Club, Mrs. J. A. Nelson, secretary, Oakmont, Pa. 

Woman’s Club, Mrs, Verne D, Hawley, corresponding secretary, Bar- 
rington, II. 

Woman's Club, Addie M. Wallace, president, East Hardwick, Vt. 

Woman’s Club, Minnie Peck, secretary, Logan, W. Va. 

Dormont New Century Club, Mrs, J. N. Young, president, Dormont, Pa. 

Neighborly Club, Elizabeth P. Shaw, secretary, Norfolk, Mass. 

M. P. M. Club, Mary Carter, secretary, Brewer, Me. 

Sorosis, Mrs. Katherine B. Hall, president, Madison, Me. 

Vulean Women’s Club, Olga Bostrom, secretary, Norway, Mich. 

Women’s Civic League, Mrs. Fred Burton, president, Galveston, Tex. 

Women’s Club, legislafive committee, Carlinville, Il. 

Mother's Club of Bayside, M. B. Schramm, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 

Quabbin Club, Anna Rice Knight, secretary, Enfield, Mass. 

Altrurian Club, Helen F. Campbell, president, Springfield, Vt. 

Women’s Society, Caledonian Hospital, Jean Isbister, corresponding 
secvetary, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
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Uplift Club, Mrs. Harry L. Smith, president, Morrisville, Vt. 

Timely Aid Society, Mrs. Nat Siegal, president; Mrs. Isidor Ables, 
secretary, New York City. 

Parents’ Club, Public School No. 89 (Queens), Lillie J. O'Hara, secre- 
tary, Elmhurst, N. Y. 

Woman’s Club, Mrs. Julia A. Bickford, secretary, Conway, N. H. 

Catholic Woman’s Club (Inc.), Mrs. T. G. McMahon, president, Utica, 
mM. F. 

Woman’s Club, Mrs. Charles B. Fear, president, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Women’s Philharmonic Society, Kate P. Roberts, secretary, New York 
City. 

Woman’s Club of Custard, Irma M. Faunce, corresponding secretary, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Women’s Civic Club, Mrs. G. W. Weston, president, New Albany, Ind. 

Woman’s Club, Agnes G. Parcells, corresponding secretary, White Bear 
Lake, Minn. 

Sudbury Woman’s Club, Miss Emily F. Willis, president, Sudbury, 
Mass. 

Study Club, Lottie Munsell, secretary, Wells River, Vt. 

Sisterhood of Temple Beth Emeth, Therese A. Fraad, secretary. 

Study Club, Angie Mains, secretary, Mechanics Falls, Me. 

Ilome Economics Club of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis., 
Birkhaeuser, president. 

Associated Women Students, Pullman, Wash., Joan Bailey, president. 

Fitchburg Woman's Club, Fitchburg, Mass., Hazel K. Wellington, 
president. 

Glendora Woman’s Club, Glendora, Calif., Ruth P. Kimball. 

New Century Club, Mansfield, Mass., Mrs. Fred D. Monhouse, 
secretary. 

United States Daughters of 1812, State of New York, Ilion, N. Y., 
Mrs. Frank D. Callan. 

Coeur D’Alene Woman’s Club, Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, Verna Covenby, 
secretary. 

The Woman’s Club of 
secretary. 

Barrington Woman’s Club, Barrington, Ill., Mrs. Verne D. Hawley, 
corresponding secretary. 

West Newbury Woman’s Club (Inc.), West Newbury, Mass., Eva G. 
Flook, corresponding secretary. 

Town Improvement Society, Jackson, Mich., Pauline BH. Henry. 

Saugerville Women’s Club, Saugerville, Me., Lulu D. Carr. 

Woman’s Civic Club, Pittsburgh, Pa., Mrs. Blanche Hogue, secretary. 

Colony Club, 9114 Two hundred and twelfth Street, Queens, N. Y., Mrs. 
Sarah A. Springmeyer, president. 

Pengrove Women’s Club, Mary 8. Martin, secretary. 

New Orleans Progressive Civic Association, New Orleans, La., Mrs. 
Edna Pilsbury. 

Washington Heights Woman’s Club (Inc.), Caroline H. Wilson, cor- 
responding secretary, New York City. 

Woman’s Club, Mrs. C. M, Ellis, president, Somers, Conn. 

Key West Woman’s Club, G. Roberts, corresponding secretary, Key 
West, Fila. 

Princeton Woman’s Club, Mrs. I. H. Fry, president, Princeton, W. Va. 

Browning Club, Nellis C. Williams, secretary, South Easton, Mass. 

Pekin Woman’s Club, Florence M. Stickley, corresponding secretary. 

Woman’s Club, E. W. MacKenzie, Norwich, Vt. 

Outlook Club, Mr. G. F. Edmunds, president, Bristol, Vt. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor permit an inquiry? 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In this bill there is a pro- 
vision that filleted fish shall bear a duty of 2% cents a pound. 
That is the present law, and no change is proposed. It is 
filleted fish that the people consume largely. It is for the pur- 
pose of helping the filleting industry that this seasonal duty 
on fresh fish is reduced. If the Senator is to be consistent, and 
if he succeeds in defeating this amendment—which I hope will 
not happen—he will, of course, move to reduce the duty upon 
filleted fish. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. I do intend, at the 
proper time, to ask for that reduction in the duty on filleted 
fish. 

Unfortunately, that is not before us, and can not be amended 
under the rules. May I ask the Senator if that is not a fact? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is true. 

Mr. COPELAND. Therefore I wanted to make my plea for 
the American housewife when I had an opportunity to do it. 
The Senator has pointed out the place where it is most appro- 
priate. I have no enthusiasm over this amendment, I have said 
twice, but it has given me the opportunity to impress upon the 
Senate the importance of giving consideration to the American 
home. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not want 
to prolong the discussion, because I know how anxious Senators 
are to expedite business, especially in connection with this sched- 
ule, but I want to call the attention of the Senator from New 


Ella R. 


Seaside, Seaside, Oreg., Ethel E. Hayes, 
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York to the fact that we have been placing duties on a large 
number of articles where the importations are very insignificant, 
one-half of 1 per cent, 1 per cent, 2 per cent, or 3 per cent of 
domestic consumption. The statistics show that 20 per cent of 
the domestic consumption of this article is imported now, with 
a rate of 1 cent a pound imposed. Yet it is proposed further to 
add to the burden of the fishing industry, the men who go out 
to sea and fish, and supply us with sea food; it is further pro- 
posed now to reduce that rate, notwithstanding the fact that they 
are competing now, with a 20 per cent volume of imports. 

The clause “other fish not specially provided for, 1 cent per 
pound ” includes lake fish and sea fish. The chief varieties of 
fish included in this clause are cod and haddock, the domestic 
production being over 100,000,000 pounds of both these varieties. 
The next variety of importance includes herring, lake trout, 
hake, and pollock that average, respectively, production between 
ten and twenty million pounds. The value of all fish annually 
caught under this clause is $14,379,000, or in pounds, 318,587,000 
pounds. The imports are 20 per cent, namely, 64,434,543 in 1928. 

In view of the domestic catch it seems to me, upon its very 
face, to indicate that instead of reducing the duty of 1 cent per 
pound an increase might well be urged. 

As indicative of the tendency toward increasing the imports, 
the percentage of imports to the domestic catch was 15 per cent 
in 1927 and increased to 20 per cent in 1928.° 

It seems to me very evident that the lowering of this duty 
during the season from October 1 to May 1 from 1 cent per pound 
to one-half cent per pound may result ip greatly impeding, even 
actually destroying, the domestic fish industry dealing in this 
variety of fish. 

Another objection to this amendment is the fact that the very 
period named is the most objectionable from the standpoint of 
the domestic fish industry in that it is the very period when the 
largest fish imports come into the country; and, of course, this 
provision would permit the storing of fish caught at other sea- 
sons and shipped into this country when the duty was lower. A 
table prepared by the Tariff Commission, which shows that of 
the total cod, haddock, hake, and pollock, 94.21 per cent was 
imported during this period, and that of all the imports of fish 
included in this rate, the imports were 66.78 per cent of the 
entire imports. 

Difference in cost in catching fish in Canada and in domestic 
waters can be judged only by the price that the fishermen get 
in different countries, since the Tariff Commission made no 
study of the variety of the fish now under consideration. They 
have made studies, however, of the lake fish included in this 
clause, but not the sea fish. That study shows that in every 
instance a 1-cent duty did not even make up for the differences in 
cost of production in the two courtries, owing to different stand- 
ards of living, different scale of wages paid the fishermen, and 
differences in the cost of freezing. See Tariff Information Series 
No. 36, published in 1927, on Lake Fish, which sets forth this 
information, pages 28, 41, 49, 56, 60, 74, 79, 84, 87. 

It is fair to assume that if an investigation had been made 
of sea fish included in this clause, the same differences would be 
found in cost of production. All the evidence indicates that if 
protection is justified for any industry, certainly the present 
protective duty should be retained. I urge the rejection of the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I thank my friend from Mas- 
sachusetts. The only interest I have in this discussion is the 
welfare of the American people. What a man is depends on 
what he eats, and unless we can make available to the families 
of the poor wholesome and nourishing food we are not doing 
our duty as legislators, and our Government has become im- 
potent. 

So far as this amendment is concerned, I am indifferent to 
its fate, but I am not indifferent to the effect this bill will have 
when all the paragraphs are put into effect and to what they 
will do to the American housewife. 

We can not afford to disregard the homes. We can not afford 
to disregard the nourishment of the children of the United 
States. The future of our country depends upon their welfare. 

So far as this amendment is concerned, I do not care 30 cents 
for what happens to it, but I do want Senators, if I can gain 
their attention for a single moment, to bear in mind that we 
have another problem besides farm relief; we have cottage 
relief; we have home relief; we have the welfare of the women 
and children of this country, as well as of the men, to consider. 
I trust that in passing upon these various amendments Senators 
will not lose sight of the need of those who live in the homes of 
the poor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 


The amendment was rejected. 
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The next amendment was, on page 128, line 17, after the 
word “unsalted,” to strike out the colon and “Cod, haddock, 
hake, pollock, and cusk, 244 cents per pound; other fish,” so as 
to read: 

(c) Fish, dried and unsalted, 14% cents per pound. 


The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 129, line 10, before the 
words “ per pound,” to strike out “134 cents” and insert “14 
cents,” so as to read: 


Par. 719. Fish, pickled or salted (except fish packed in oil or in oil 
and other substances and except fish packed in air-tight containers 
weighing with their contents not more than 15 pounds each) : 

(1) Salmon, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

(2) Cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and cusk, neither skinned nor boned 
(except that the vertebral column may be removed), 1% cents per 
pound when containing not more than 48 per cent of moisture by 
weight. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
Senator from Utah what the debate in the committee was about 
this particular amendment, and what is the view of the chair- 
man of the committee regarding the rate which has been fixed? 
Does this go back to the 1922 rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate in the act of 1922 is 144 cents a 
pound, just the same as the committee recommended to the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 129, line 12, where the 
committee proposed to strike out “144,” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ three-fourths,” so as to read: 


(2) Cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and cusk, neither skinned nor boned 
(except that the vertebral column may be removed), 114 cents per 
pound when containing not more than 43 per cent of moisture by 
weight, and three-fourths of 1 cent per pound when containing more 
than 43 per cent of moisture by weight. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the same ques- 
tion as to this? Is that the rate in the act of 1922? 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate in the act of 1922 was 1% cents; the 
House imposed a rate of 1144, and the Senate committee reduced 
it to three-quarters of a cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. This is under the rate in existing law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; under the rate in existing law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 129, line 16, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “2% cents” and insert “2 
cents,” so as to read: 

(3) Cod, haddock, hake, pollock, and cusk, skinned or boned, whether 
or not dried, 2 cents per pound, 


Mr. COPELAND. What about this rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate in the act of 1922 was 2% cents; the 
House imposed a rate of 2% cents, and the Senate committee 
reduced it to 2 cents. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 129, line 16, before the 
word “herring,” to strike out “sea,” so as to read: 


(4) Herring and mackerel, whether or not boned, in bulk or in imme- 
diate containers weighing with their contents more than 15 pounds 
each, 1 cent per pound net weight; in immediate containers (not air- 
tight) weighing with their contents not more than 15 pounds each, 25 
per cent ad valorem. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 150, line 10, before the 
word “herring,” to strike out “sea,” so as to read: 

Par. 720. (a) Fish, smoked or kippered (except fish packed in oil or 
in oi] and other substances and except fish packed in air-tight containers 
weighing with their contents not more than 15 pounds each) : 

(1) Salmon, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

(2) Herring, whole or beheaded, but not 
eents per pound. 


further advanced, 14% 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 130, line 12, before the 
word “herring,” to strike out “sea,” so as to read: 


(3) Herring, eviscerated, split, skinned, boned, or divided into por- 
tions, 3 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 135, paragraph 738, line 
11, where the committee proposed to strike out “6 cents” and 
insert “8 cents,” so as to read: 

Vinegar, 8 cents per proof gallon, 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, how much vinegar do we 
import, may I ask the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. The imports were 274,169 gallons last year. 

Mr. COPELAND. That was of malt vinegar, was it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; nearly all of malt vinegar. It came from 
Spain and the United Kingdom. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 135, line 
14, paragraph 739, to strike out the words “and lemons” and to 
insert the words “lemons, and other fruit”; on line 16, after 
the word “candied,” to insert the words “cerystallized, or 
glacé”; on line 17, after the word “peel,” to strike out the 
words “candied or” and to insert the words “candied, crys- 
tallized, or glacé,” so as to read: 


Par. 739. Orange, grapefruit, lemon, and other fruit peel, crude, 
dried, or in brine, 2 cents per pound; candied, crystallized, or glacé, or 
otherwise prepared or preserved, 8 cents per pound, citrons or citron 
peel, candied, crystallized, or glacé, or otherwise prepared or preserved, 
6 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 740, page 135, line 20, 
after the word “ brine,” to insert the words “ and fig paste,” so 
as to read: 


Par. 740. Figs, fresh, dried, or in brine, and fig paste, 5 cents per 
pound ; prepared or preserved, not specially provided for, 40 per cent ad 
valorem, 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, does the fact that this 
amendment has been offered make it proper to propose a substi- 
tute for the paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at this time. I wish to say that this 
amendment as to fig paste is simply to prevent a situation that 
would develop or could develop. If we did not have fig paste 
taken care of here at the same ad valorem rate, fig puste could 
be shipped in. So the clarifying amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am entirely unwilling, if 
I can prevent it, to have dried figs taxed at 5 cents per pound. 
It is entirely proper, as I view it, that fresh figs and those in 
brine and perhaps fig paste—I am not informed as to the last 
material—should be given protection of 5 cents a pound, but it 
is absurd to place a tax upon dried figs of 5 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Myr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND, I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must realize that if we did not 
have dried figs covered in this paragraph fresh figs would never 
be shipped in; the importers would have them all dried and ship 
them in dried. Therefore we include the words “ figs, fresh, 
dried, or in brine.” If “dried or in brine” were not included, 
particularly the word “ dried,” of course there would be no fresh 
figs shipped in; the figs would all be shipped in dried. That is 
the condition existing under the present law. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, does the Senator wish to 
attempt to convince me that if we discriminated between dried 
and fresh figs there would then be brought in from abroad more 
dried figs to take the place of those now consumed as fresh figs? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is very difficult, indeed, to import fresh figs. 
In fact, there are very few imported. I doubt whether the fig- 
ures as to the amount are kept by the Treasury Department. 
Most of these articles come in either in paste, or fresh, or in 
brine. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not to any extent; very few. 

Mr. COPELAND. Figs could be put in brine and brought in 
and then processed and sold in those neat little glass cans for 
use as dessert on Pullman cars and in the Senate restaurant, 
could they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. They bring them in dried rather than in brine. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this is a fact about dried 
figs. The only place where dried figs are produced in the United 
States is California. Most of our figs come from Smyrna. Last 
year we imported over 20,000 short tons, while our production 
of American dried figs was about 3,000 tons. 

To give a background to what I have to say, let nre tell the 
Senator this, that these dried figs are used in making what are 
known as fig newtons, a layer of fig paste baked in an envelope 
of biscuit. 

By the way, that makes me think—may I ask the Senator 
from Utah whether the fig paste can be used in exactly the 
same way the dried fig is used in the making of these fig new- 
tons? I wish we had a dietitian here to give us a little advice. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is fig paste that is used for that purpose. 


There are figs raised in Mexico, are there 
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Mr. COPELAND. Where is fig paste provided for under the 
present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. It falls in paragraph 750 of the existing law. 

Mr. COPELAND. What is the difference in money between 
35 per cent on fig paste and 5 cents a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. I notice in the Summary of Tariff Information 
that the price is not given, so I can not tell the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. Five cents a pound is considerably more 
than 35 per cent ad valorem, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should think it would be a slight increase. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then I am clear about the nratter. The 
fig paste can be used for the same purpose that the dried fig is 
used for. 

Mr. SMOOT. The dried fig is ground up to make the fig 
paste. I do not quite understand what the Senator meant by 
the statement he just made. 

Mr. COPELAND. What I mean to say is that I have a very 
proper grievance now against the amendment because it is 
apparent that if a rate of 5 cents a pound is placed on fig paste, 
it is going to materially inerease the price of the fig biscuits 
which are sold to the people. 

Mr. SMOOT. I doubt very much whether the ultimate con- 
sumer will pay any more than he is paying now—I mean those 
who buy at retail. 

Mr. COPELAND. According to the Senator from Utah the 
ultimate consumer never gets the effect of the tariff! 

Mr. SMOOT. Sometimes he does and sometimes he does not. 

Mr. COPELAND. Almost always he does. I would not want 
any man to challenge my intelligence to the extent of trying to 
make me think that a tariff does not increase the price to the 
consumer, Of course it does. Who can question that? If 
there is any legitimate reason for imposing a tariff, I have no 
objection even though the consumer does pay more; but here 
we have an example of the absurdity of it. The junior Senator 
from California [Mr. SHortrripge] is smiling and will be on his 
feet in a moment to tell about the wonderful figs grown in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I was going to say that those figs raised 
in Texas, for the moment, perhaps, are just as good as those 
we raise in California. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why use the word “ perhaps ”? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to announce that 


Senators must not interrupt without addressing the Chair and 


getting permission. The Chair is not going to have the rule 
read now, but will do so if it is not strictly observed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think the figs grown in 
Texas are just as good as those grown in California. I have 
no objection to a 5-cent tariff on the fresh fig or the fig in sirup, 
which is the sort of fig raised in Texas and the kind which can 
be successfully merchandised from California. If that is not 
satisfactory, I shall be glad to agree to a little more, because 
it is a luxury. It is only the people who can pay the extra 
fare on a Pullman car who can buy these figs, or those who 
have an enormous salary like a United States Senator, because 
I have noticed occasionally Senators indulging in eating figs in 
sirup at 25 cents for three figs. 

The dried fig produced in America is unsuited for the use to 
which I have alluded. The fig raised in California has a dis- 
ease known as endosepsis. It is not suited for drying. It is not 
suited for making into a paste. If there were a tax of 30 cents 
placed upon dried figs, there would be no demand for the dried 
fig from California, because it is absolutely unsuited for use in 
pastry. 

Mr. President, once more I say that I am simply representing 
the American housewife. 
reason. I am trying to keep from it the criticisms which are 
bound to be passed upon it by the American people when they 
cone to pay far more for all the necessities of life than they 
are paying at the present time. What is the use of loading the 
bill up with amendments to cover products which will not be 
benefited at all by this particular addition to the bill? I hope 
the amendment of the committee will be rejected. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I want to apologize to the 
Chair for interrupting a moment ago without first obtaining 
recognition. The Senator from California [Mr. Strorrrimeés] in 
a burst of unusual generosity had just remarked that Texas 
produced as good figs as California, and then added a destruc- 
tive “ perhaps,” and on the impulse of that remark I rose and 
interjected, without deferring to the Chair as I should, and I 
want to make amends in this way. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGP. 
the word “ perhaps” be stricken out of the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 
that, because I do not want to mar the 999.99 per cent batting 
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| ington is almost as much as the producer obtains. 
I am trying to keep the bill within | 


Mr. President, I ask that in my remarks | Senators to have a record vote on the various items which have 





Mr. President, I shall have to object to | 
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average that has been attained by the Senator from California. 
I am sure that if it appeared anywhere in the Recorp that he 
had in a moment of inadvertence made an admission that any 
place on earth there is produced anything comparable to that 
which is produced in California, his record would be seriously 
besmirched, so I insist upon the remark standing. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, at that point may I be per- 
mitted to state that if it should happen to be anything which 
California does not produce, she takes it from Arizona. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Arizona suggests that 
California has been guilty of, shall we say, pilfering, or, to use 
a euphemism, appropriating? At any rate, I hope the committee 
amendment will be retained as to fig paste carrying a rate of 
5 cents, the same rate that is carried for fresh figs. It is true 
there is quite a fig industry developing along the Gulf coast. I 
hope it will not put California out of business, but at the same 
time we do not want to crush California and go down with her 
in the cataclysm that will occur if this rate is not retained as 
it is fixed in the House provision. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
“all attention to the rapidity and extent to which these rates 
have and are being increased. By the act of 1922 a duty on figs, 
fresh, dried, or in brine, was fixed at 2 cents per pound; pre- 
pared or preserved, 35 per cent ad valorem. In the bill which 
is before us the House fixed a rate on figs, fresh, dried, or in 
brine, of 5 cents per pound, an increase of 150 per cent; pre- 
pared or preserved, not specially provided for, 40 per cent ad 
valorem, an increase over the present law which fixes a rate 
of 35 per cent ad valorem. 

I simply want the Recorp to show the excessive jump in the 
duties upor this product. What is true of the particular prod- 
uct under discussion is true of practically every item in this bill 
relating to citrus fruits, nuts, and other edibles produced in 
California. The increases, it seems to me, are indefensible. I 
recognize that the Senate Committee on Finance in this instance 
merely approved of the House rates, and therefore there is at 
this stage of proceedings no opportunity to produce them. 1 am 
fu-ly informed as to the temper of this body, and I therefore 
realize the uselessness of attempting to reduce those rates or, 
indeed, anything in the agricultural schedule. But I do eall 
publie attention to the fact that of all of the agricultural rates 
the citrus-fruit rates seem to be the highest, and they are 
effective duties in the schedule that every man, woman, and 
child will pay. We must import these products to meet our 
consumption. The duty will have to be paid, because the 
domestic production is not sufficient to supply the demand. 

Mr. TRAMMELL and Mr. COPELAND addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to ask the Senator if he knows, as 
a matter of fact, that when we have a duty of 1 cent a pound, 
for instance, on citrus fruit, oranges, and grapefruit, which 
would amount to 80 or 90 cents a crate, that even in the market 
grapefruit and oranges sell for less than the cost of production? 
In other words, 80 cents a crate on those fruits does not pro- 
tect the grower against losses in many instances. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I said yesterday, when I 
had the privilege and honor of addressing the Senate for a 
brief time, that 1 consider the agricultural problem in this 
country which is the most pressing is the cost of transportation. 
The freight rate on grapefruit shipped from Florida to Wash- 
Am I correct? 
That is quite a problem; but at the same 


I yield first to the Senator 


Mr. TRAMMELL. 


| time, of course, the producer has it to contend with, and until 


we get rid of that problem we do not want the citrus-fruit 
industry destroyed entirely. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The citrus or the general 
agricultural industry, in my opinion, will never be prosperous, 
no matter how high the tariff may be, no matter how many 
millions of dollars are expended for relief, until there is met 
and solved the question of excessive transportation costs; and, 
secondly, the unjustifiable, indefensible spread between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer who eats the citrus fruit and other 


| farm products at his table. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. 
the industry. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts if he knows any way by which we could get 


That is a great problem in connection with 


to do with the increase in the cost of production? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say to the Senator 
frankly that I have recognized the fact for some days that the 
Senate has determined to increase all duties upon agricultural 
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rates, and that no matter what the evidence may be as to in- 
creased costs to the public or as to imports and exports, it will 
not prevent favorable action without a record vote. 

Mr. COPELAND. A conviction of that sort, as I see it, is one 
that would make us willing to have the Recorp show how we 
vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator is very 
effectively showing that he is protesting, and I, in my humble 
way, am trying to show to the consumers of the country what 
is happening here and to what extent the consumers’ bill for 
farm products and edibles is to be increased by these outrageous 
increases. 

Mr. HARRISON rose. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I had hoped that we could 
convert the Senator from Mississippi to our views, and I expect 
before we get through the schedule to hear him make some 
powerful speeches—as he can—asking for a reduction in many 
of the agricultural rates. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will bear with me just a 
moment. does he feel as lonesome as I do this morning? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I got a little comfort in the 
vote for the duty on fish, so I am not quite as lonesome. I 
think before the day is over the glory of that little victory will 
have diminished because of the avalanche of increased rates 
on food products being voted by the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will very cheerfully yield 
to the Senator from Florida after I shall have yielded to the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will not the Senator yield first to the 
Senator from Florida? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
is always gracious and indulgent. 
Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. With regard to the increase on citrus 
fruits, I invite the Senator’s attention to the fact that the bill 
does not increase the duties on oranges and grapefruit. The 
Senate Finance Committee proposes a reduction on grapefruit. 
The rate now on oranges and grapefruit is 1 cent a pound, and 
has been that for years and years. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
lemons. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is an increase proposed on lemons, 
but as to oranges and grapefruit there is none proposed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The increased duty on lemons 
is not defensible. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. We will soon reach the item of 
lemons and I shall then be glad to discuss it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I now yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr, President, I merely wanted to inter- 
rupt the Senator from Massachusetts to say that the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Copetanp], who has been so diligent and 
so persistent this morning in opposition to some of these in- 
creased rates, was equally as diligent and persistent before the 
Committee on Finance when these matters were being consid- 
ered. I have never known a man to be more painstaking in try- 
ing to take care of the interests of his particular consumers in 
New York City. He was before our committee day in and day 
out, speaking as long as he has spoken in the Senate in opposi- 
tion to these rates. He has certainly demonstrated his opposi- 
tion to them, whether he gets a roll call on the items or not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Before yielding the floor I 
desire to request that I be permitted to insert in the Recorp in 
connection with the paragraphs we have acted upon this morn- 
ing and those upon which we voted last night some briefs pre- 
pared by me and a summary of information showing the im- 
ports and exports and other facts, the increases made by the 
House over the present law, and the increases proposed to be 
made by the Senate Finance Committee over the rates in the 
House bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

BrieF BY SENATOR WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS ON PARAGRAPH 740—FiGs 

Figs: Fresh dried, or in brine, also prepared or preserved in any 
manner. 

Act of 1922: Duty on fresh dried or in brine, 2 cents per pound; 
prepared or preserved, 35 per cent ad valorem, 

House bill: Fresh dried or in brine, 5 cents per pound. 








The Senator from Mississippi 
I yield to the Senator from 


There is an increase on 


Prepared or 


preserved not specially provided for, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


The duties proposed before the Senate subcommittee were same as 
House. 
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FACTS 


(1) Domestic production (production data available only for Cali- 
fornia) : 1927, 12,000 tons and 45,132 acres (latest figures). 

(2) Imports: In 1927, 59.5 per cent of the total imports came from 
Turkey, 13 per cent from Portugal, 7.7 per cent from Greece, 7 per cent 
from Italy, and 6.4 per cent from Algeria and Temisis. 

Pounds 


I ecient east 36, 741, 750 
TD sissies tna ingen aaa tnealabaaaia apie 30, 573, 354 


(3) No official export figures, 
(4) There is general competition between the California dried fig and 


the imported. Imports have supplied more than 50 per cent of the 
total domestic consumption in recent years. 


Total consumption : Pounds 
SIT a euehsteis betting patie insalicicbo tsb nib agiaha bcisahchcebiedaasitaiaaiuet 64, 943, 000 
SU icicle aa sa a i chai 50, 964, 000 

Proportion supplied by import: Per cent 

TUTTI siclonsehabclesr cio lpg nasa inn bier titi cath a ee 70.4 
SIT: cccecitniincdanecsalinaa tpnieia edie icind ahs iacialideanicepiandimiaaril 52.4 


REMARKS 

The increase in duty on figs, fresh dried or in brine, from 2 to 5 centg 
per pound seems unwarranted for the following reasons: 

1. If domestic industry is permitted to receive such a fabulous rate of 
protection as demanded above on an article of such low economic value 
as the fig, it will only be a question of time, if such a duty is allowed, 
when the fig will be out of reach of the middle class and become a luxury 
only available to the wealthy. 

2. National Biscuit Co. and Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. declare that after 
exhaustive tests they have concluded that the one fig which produces 
the quality of fig newtons they are pleased to supply the American public 
is the Smyrna product and no other (p. 4522, House hearings). 

3. Another reason against the proposed duty is that prices in Europe 
have already been forced up 50 per cent, due to the very rigid regula- 
tions now enforced by the Department of Agriculture which requires 
shipments of all figs on arrival at New York must show, after being 
analyzed by the Department of Agriculture, 10 per cent or less defective 
figs. 

As a result of this action imports have steadily declined in the past 
few years. (See Tariff Summary, p. 1257.) 

4. National Biscuit Co. has experimented with California figs and 
found them to be not acceptable. 

(5) About 9 per cent of the figs imported in the United States are 
dried figs, and therefore the production of fresh or preserved figs in 
California and Texas which can’t be used for drying will not be in- 
jured by foreign importations. This is particularly true of the Magnolia 
fig of Texas which can’t be used for drying. 

(6) The Calimyrna fig of California is the only fig in the United 
States that can approach the specifications of the Turkish Smyrna fig 
and even then it is inferior. Present production of this type is 3,000 
tons and when it is seen that the present American demand is 10,000, 
California production is inadequate, 

(7) Although attempts have heen made to market figs in the fresh 
form in eastern United States markets, shipments have been relatively 
unimportant amounting in California to 43 cars in 1925 and 85 cars 
in 1926 (Tariff Summary, p. 1257). 

(8) The candy manufacturers of New England as well as the con- 
sumers of their products will have to bear the increased cost due to the 
higher proposed tariff. 


FIGS PREPARED OR PRESERVED, NOT SPECIALLY PROVIDED FOR, 40 PER CENT 
AD VALOREM 


What has been said about dried figs applies very nearly the same 
way as to preserved or prepared figs. The rate has been raised 5 per 
cent. 

Productions (Texas, the leading State) : 22,000,000 pounds in 1928. 

Imports: 1,363,661 pounds, or only $76,455 in value. 

Remarks: California fig growers asked for a 14-cent rate per pound 
(p. 4489) ; independent fig growers asked for 26 cents per pound (p. 
4505). 





BrifF BY SENATOR WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS ON PARAGRAPH 712, 
BirDs, DRESSED OR UNDRESSED 


Act of 1922: Birds, dressed or undressed poultry, 6 cents per pound, 
all others, 8 cents per pound; all the foregoing, prepared or preserved 
in any manner and not specially provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

HOUSE BILL CHANGES 


Adds the words fresh, chilled, or frozen, and specifies chickens, ducks, 
geese, and guineas in place of the general term “ poultry,” and raises the 
duty from 6 to 8 cents per pound, Turkeys are put in a separate 
category and dutiable at 10 cents, a 4-cent increase over 1922. All! 
others are also 10 cents per pound, or a 2-cent raise. The above that 
are prepared or preserved and not specially provided for are changed 
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from an ad valorem duty of 35 per cent to a specific one of 10 cents 
per pound. 

The rates proposed by the Senate committee on chickens, ducks, geese, 
and guineas are raised to 10 cents per pound. Rest of duties are 
unchanged. 

FACTS 

Production of dead poultry, average 1922-1927, 

1927, 575,000,000 pounds. 


565,000,000 pounds; 


IMPORTS 


These came chiefly from Argentina (70 per cent), Austria (13 per 
cent), Hungary (10 per cent), Canada and United Kingdom (4 per 
cent). These figures refer to the percentage of turkeys entering New 
York in 12 months ended February 28, 1928, but may be considered a 
representative of the whole. 

There were 3,567,242 pounds in 1927 and 5,495,358 in 1928 of poul- 
try dressed or undressed imported in 1928, or less than 1 per cent of 
the domestic production. 

Prepared poultry was imported to the small amounts of 576,502 
pounds in 1927 and 473,394 pounds in 1928, a relatively insignificant 
amount. 

EXPORTS 

Nineteen huadred and twenty-two to nineteen hundred and twenty- 
seven averaged 4,773,611 pounds, or about 0.8 of 1 per cent of the 
average domestic kill and about equal to imports. 

REMARKS 


New York State Association of Retail Meat Dealers (Inc.) (pp. 3956, 
3957) oppose the increase in duties: (1) Prices of meat to the dealer 
would be very greatly increased, and this would of necessity have to 
be passed on to the consumer—the buying public. (2) Importations of 
poultry would be shut off with the higher and prohibitive duty, and 
retail dealers and public would suffer a hardship owing to the curtail- 
ment of their poultry supply due to excessive prices. “This is bound 
to happen should the tariff be revised upward.” 

The increased rates are not warranted for the following reasons: 
(1) The packers, not the farmers, will benefit by the higher rates; 
(2) with 575,000,000 pounds produced in 1927 the increase of 2 cents 
will cost $11,500,000 a year more. This figure does not include 
pyramiding of price. In final analysis will be borne by the consumer. 
(3) Turkeys are raised 4 cents a pound over 1922. This will have the 
effect of either decreasing holiday sales or costing the consumer more. 
(4) Finally, exports of dead poultry are equal to imports. 


Briers or SENATOR WALSIT OF MASSACHUSETTS ON PaARaGrapH 708— 


CONDENSED OR EVAPORATED MILK AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


(Nots.—The individual products listed in this paragraph are taken 
up separately in brief fashion to present the facts applying to each one. 
At the end the entire paragraph is summed up in the remarks.) 


MILK, CONDENSED OR EVAPORATED, IN AIR-TIGHT CONTAINERS, UNSWEETENED 
Act of 1922: Duty, 1 cent per pound. 
House bill: Duty, 1.4 cents per pound. 
The rate imposed by the Senate Finance Commitice is 1.9 cents. 
FACTS 
(1) Domestic production, 1927, unsweetened evaporated milk (Tariff Sum- 
mary, p. 1056) 
Pounds 


Case goods, skimmed 8, 100, 000 
Case goods, unskimmed 1, 273, 815, 000 
Bulk goods, skimmed 26, 085, 000 
Bulk goods, unskimmed 101, 345, 000 


3, 022, 177 


1, 192, 849 
(3) Baeports 


1923 (includes al evaporated products) 
1928 (includes all evaporated products) 


136, 886, 328 
76, 788, 833 
MILK CONDENSED OR EVAPORATED, SWERTENED 
Act of 1922: Duty, 1%4 cents per pound, 
House bill: Duty, 244 cents per pound. 
Those imposed by the Senate subcommittee were 254 cents per pound. 
FACTS zy 
(1) Domestic production 


(1927, Tariff Summary, p. 1050) 


Pounds 
1, 623, 000 
161, 355, 000 


Case goods: 
Skimmed 
Unskimmed 

Bulk goods: 
Skimmed 


143, 722, 000 
Unskimmed 


39, 668, 000 


aon e caneesanencessnaseqsnsacneues o~------ 346, 368, 000 
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Pounds - 
3, 082, 335 
1, 309, 600 


(2) Imports 


In 1927 they were only 289,741 pounds. 


(3) Exports 
19238 (includes all condensed) 
1928 (includes all condensed) 
ALL OTHER CONDENSED OR EVAPORATED MILK 

Act of 1922: Duty, 1%4 cents per pound. 

House bill: Duty, 2 cents per pound. 

The rates proposed by the Senate 
pound. 


committee were 2.53 cents per 
FACTS 


(1) Domestic production (1927, Tariff Summary, p. 1056) 


Figures are not available in the form desired. 
(2) Imports 
Pounds 
543, 167 
1, 105, 315 
(3) Beports 
Are included in the figures for condensed and evaporated given in 
other connection above. 
WHOLE-MILK POWDER 
Act of 1922; Duty, 3 cents per pound. 
House bill: Duty, 4% cents per pound. 
The rates proposed by the Senate subeommittee are 64 cents per 
pound. 
FACTS 
(1) Domestic production (Tariff Summary, p. 1056) 
Pounds 


6, 560, 000 
11, 464, 000 


618, 329 
a 2, 990, 754 
Prports (include whole-milk powder, cream powder, and skimmed- 
milk powder, p. 1059) 
Pounds 


1923 aveces mennasenanneaseneseenen wcancoeneescenes Queacsaven w- §@ 2, 437, BUT 
FOE 6 cntcicc ceo carpi tien eminnniscieeneeiendiaiieaeaenintcieieiadienpunntncadgaiinietidi wance 4,015, 975 


CREAM POWDER 
Act of 1922: Duty, 7 cents per pound. 
House bill: Duty, 10% cents per pound. 
The rates proposed by the Senate committee 
pound. 


are 12% cents per 
FACTS 

(1) Domestic production (Tariff Summary, p. 1056) 

Pounds 


328, 000 


(3) Beports 
(See under whole-milk powder.) 
SKIMMED-MILK POWDER 

Act of 1922: 114 cents per pound. 

House bill: 2% cents per pound. 

American Farm Bureau Federation asked for 4 cents per pound, but 
not less than 60 per cent ad valorem (pp. 3580-3717, 3595). National 
Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation desired 4 cents per pourd, but 
not less than 40 per cent ad valorem (pp. 4108-4110). Mr. H. E. Van 
Norman, of American Dry Milk Institute, asked for 4 cents per pound 
(pp. 4110-4114). 

The rates proposed by Finance Committee are 3 cents per pound. 

FACTS 
(1) Domestic production 
Pounds 
62, 251, 000 
118, 123, 000 


1923 


2,459, 144 
1927 


663, 32 
(3) Exports 

(See under whole-milk powder above.) 
MALTED 


MILK AND COMPOUNDS OR MIXTURES OF OR SURSTITUTES FOR 


MILK OR CREAM 

Act of 1922: 20 per cent ad valorem. 

House bill: 30 per cent ad valorem. 

American Farm Bureau Federation asked for 40 per cent ad valorem 
(p. 3595). Hon. C. G. Survie, of Minnesota, asked for 45 per cent ad 
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valorem (pp. 3750-3762). Hon. A. T. SmirH, of Idaho, asked for 40 
per cent ad valorem (pp. 3763-3766). 

The rates asked before the Senate subcommittee were 35 per cert ad 
valorem. 


FACTS 
(1) Domestic production Pounds 
IID cinta ci cai ae eens 15, 331, 000 
ROE nnn ccancccnsedcnninteie namin 22, 116, 000 
(2) Imports 
DOTTY snitch 23, 213 
TIT vancsvuisentsnrnstiainatsinitiiesastsieaioiataiie binant inlined inminineiniamenintS 1, 809 


REMARKS 
To place higher duties on the various condensed and evaporated milk 
products and dried powder (even though the duties are not raised, in 
most very high) scems to be unwarranted for the following 
reasons : 
1. The producers of these products do not face intense foreign ccmpe- 
tition as the heavy export balance in their favor indicates. 


cases, 


Imports and exports in the United States 














Year Exports! Imports ? Balance 

Pounds Pounds Pounds 
Ogg 151, 411, 603 12, 393, 869 139, 107, 734 
926 ----| 117, 208, 484 9, 375, 513 107, 832, 971 
----| 103,028, 222 10, 356, 469 92, 671, 753 
b:tke SeeehanheNiGenaheeeeesenbennammandl 111, 490, 114 7, 165, 557 104, 324, 557 


! Statistical Abstract of United States, 1928, p. 480. 
* Statistical Abstract of United States, 1928, p. 518. 


(2) The imports are only a small percentage of domestic production, 
as follows: 








Per cent 
Year Production ! Imports ? of pro- 
duction 
Pounds Pounds 

DOE 5. cccccnnddininmctnnenieneeinnminunanse 1, 862, 267, 000 12, 393, 869 0. 66 
9% 868, 9, 375, 513 - 50 
10, 356, 469 59 
7, 165, 557 4 





1 Tariff Summary, p. 1056. 
? See above. 


’ First 11 months of 1928. 


It seems hard to believe that imports to such an insignificant propor- 
tion of the domestic production could have had any effect upon the 
prices obtained in the domestic market. 

83. The probable result of an increase of the tariff under these condi- 
tions would be of benefit to the producers (including middlemen, dis- 
tributors, etc.) at the consumer’s expense without justification, and in 
all likelihood the original producer would not receive a fair proportion 
of the increase in price. 

By evident absence of any reasonable necessity, dealer, manufacturer, 
or other middlemen will gain. 

4. Practically none of sweetened condensed milk was imported in cans 
for home consumption. It is imported in bulk for the manufacturers of 
candy and ice cream. New England and Massachusetts, that will suffer 
if these duties are effective, in particular have a well-established con- 
fectionery industry. A higher scale of duties may work a hardship upon 
them, especially those who sell candy bars at fixed prices. The size of 
the bar is likely to be decreased and quality be made inferior. 





Brier oF SENATOR WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS ON CHEESE (Par. 710) 


Paragraph 710. Cheese and substitutes therefore. Act of 1922: 
Five cents per pound, but not less than 25 per cent ad valorem (except 
Swiss cheese of the Emmenthaler type, on which the duty is 74% cents 
per pound, but not less than 37% per cent ad valorem, by reason of a 
presidential proclamation under section 315). 

House bill: Seven cents per pound, but not less than 35 per cent ad 
valorem. This amounts to a 40 per cent increase per pound. The 
cheese interests asked for a duty on the American type (Cheddar) cheese 
of 8 cents per pound, but not less than 40 per cent ad valorem, or a 
60 per cent increase per pound over the present duty. (House hearings, 
pp. 3644-4123.) 

On Swiss cheese of the Emmenthaler type an increase from 7% cents 
and 37% per cent ad valorem to 12 cents and not less than 40 per cent 
ad valorem was asked. 

On all other types, including all processed cheese, a duty of 15 cents 
per pound, but not less than 40 per cent ad valorem, was asked. 

The Senate committee proposes to increase the House provisions from 


= 


7 cents to 8 cents. 


Pertinent Facts (from Tariff Summary, Schedule 7, pp. 1066-1072, 
and Ifouse hearings, pp. 4135, 4145). 
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DESCRIPTION AND COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS 


1. Cheddar and American cheese: The United States produces twice 
the amount of any other country, and the domestic production is up- 
ward. The United States exports less than 1 per cent of the produc- 
tion. Imports were about 4% per cent of domestic production, prin- 
cipally from Canada, and consisting largely of cheese coming into 
Wisconsin, where it is processed (i. e., melted and other ingredients 
added to restore its texture, 

2. Swiss cheese (Emmenthaler, a cheese with “eye” formations) : 
Imports of Swiss cheese into the United States in 1927 were greater 
than the domestic production of that type. The American-made Swiss, 
delivered in New York, costs 13 cents per pound more than the imported 
equivalent. At the same time the lower-priced imported cheese com- 
mands a substantial premium, which is an added advantage. Its posi- 
tion is strengthened by unified marketing methods and extensive adver- 
tising. On July 8, 1927, the President changed the duty on this cheese 
from 5 cents and not less than 25 per cent ad valorem to 7% cents and 
not less than 3744 per cent ad valorem. In spite of this increase, and 
largely due to its advertising campaign, imports of Swiss cheese have 
been maintained. Before the change imported Swiss cheese in New 
York sold for 6 cents above the average domestic grade. After the 
change, for 10 cents above the domestic grade. 

3. Foreign types of cheese other than Swiss, mostly from Italy and 
France: These cheeses can not be produced in this country due to the 
lack of peculiar pasturage, climate, and technique. The domestic pro- 
duction of these cheeses is less than 3 per cent of the total produced in 
the country, while the imports are five times as great as the corre- 
sponding domestic production. The proposed duty, therefore, is ridicu- 
lous and uncalled for, protecting a very few cheese makers at the ex- 
pense of consumers, mostly poor people of foreign extraction, who 
continue to be great consumers of their native cheese. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next amend- 
ment, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The next committee amendment is, 
in paragraph 741, on page 135, line 23, to strike out the word 
“unpitted ” and to insert “ with pits,” so as to read: 


Par. 741. Dates, fresh or dried, with pits. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, some weeks ago I gave 
notice that I intended to propose an amendment to paragraph 
741. That amendment was printed and has been submitted to 
certain Members of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from California proposes to 
strike out the entire paragraph and therefore is not in order at 
this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understand that if the Senator 
from California will divide his amendment we could then act 
upon a portion of it at this time. I read the amendment last 
evening, and I understand it to be this—— 

Mr. COUZENS. Let the clerk read the amendment, so that we 
may understand what it is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LeegisLative CLERK. On page 135 it is proposed to strike 
out lines 23 and 24, and on page 136 to strike out lines 1 and 2, 
and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Par. 741. (a) Dates, fresh or dried, with or without pits, in immediate 
containers weighing with their contents not more than 10 pounds each, 
10 cents per pound. 

(b) Dates in bulk or in immediate containers weighing with their con- 
tents more than 10 pounds each: With pits, 1 cent per pound; with pits 


removed, or prepared or preserved, not specially provided for, 5 cents 
per pound, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the amendment at this time? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the amendment could be agreed 
to, I should like to have that done. It proposes a reduction of 
the rate on fresh or dried dates with the pits from 2 cents a 
pound, as provided by the House, to 1 cent a pound on the dates 
and containers. That would be a great reduction. There is no 
justification, in my opinion, for a duty of 2 cents a pound on this 
article. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That also seems to be the 
sentiment of the minority members of the Committee on Finance, 
who heard the evidence. 

Mr. SMOOT. Should the amendment of the Senator from 
California be agreed to, in my opinion, it would greatly improve 
the paragraph; and I should like the amendment: now to be 
offered without objection and agreed to in place of the Senate 
committee amendment. 


1929 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
to restore the House rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. It proposes to impose the rate in the present 
law of 1 cent per pound. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, let me be sure as to what 
the Senator from Utah has stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment offered by the Senator from 
California proposes to restore the 1-cent rate on dates, fresh or 
dried, with pits, as carried in the present law. The Finance 
Committee proposed to increase the rate of 1 cent to 2 cents 
|per pound. I should like to have the Senate disagree to the 
Finance Committee amendment and adopt the amendment just 
read, which is offered by the Senator from California. 

Mr. COPELAND. That would mean a duty of 1 cent a 
pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would mean a duty of 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. COPELAND. And would lower the tariff? I am aston- 
ished, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not lower the tariff but would pre- 
serve the existing tariff. 

Mr. COPELAND. But it would lower the rate provided in 
the amendment as reported by the Finance Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is an astounding thing, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want the Senator from New York to 
faint over it, but it is really a fact. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is with great grief, I take it, that the 
Senator from Utah admits it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course. 

Mr. COPELAND. In view of that, I am willing to have the 
amendment considered, but I can not quite understand such a 
situation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understood the amendment provides for 
a duty of 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it provides for a duty of 10 cents on small 
packages containing 10 pounds. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Utah yield to me for a question? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understood the Senator from Utah to 
say that the amendment of the Senator from California pro- 
poses a reduction in the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. How much do the containers weigh on 
the average? 


Does the amendment propose 


Mr, SMOOT. The amendment refers to containers and con- | 


tents weighing not more than 10 pounds. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And the duty proposed on the con- 
tainers and contents is 10 cents a pound. Can the Senator tell 
us how much the containers weigh? 
Mr. SMOOT. From 8 ounces to 10 ounces. 


Of course, the 
importer will make the container just as light as he possibly 


can in order to get more dates in. That is one protection we 
have in the amendment offered by the Senator from California. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I understand the amendment 
does reduce the duty on dates fresh or dried with pits from 
2 cents to 1 cent. That is a reduction of the rate previded 
in the Senate committee amendment, but it adds a duty of 
10 cents a pound on packages weighing, with their contents, not 
more than 10 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be a cent a pound. 

Mr. GEORGE. It would be 10 cents a pound, Mr. President. 
The amendment reads in this way: 


Dates, fresh or dried, with or without pits, in immediate containers 
weighing with their contents not more than 10 pounds each, 10 cents 
per pound. 


That is a 100 per cent increase over and above the rate pro- 
vided by the Senate committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not catch the wording accurately, then, as 
the amendment was read from the desk. 

Mr. GEORGE. I shall object to the amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is the point I was directing my 
inquiry to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tion of the amendment? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, Mr. President, I shall object to the con- 
sideration of the amendment at this time. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from California will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGEH. When will it be timely for me tw offer 
the amendment? 


Is there objection to the considera- 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be appropriate to offer the 
amendment when individual amendments shall be in order after 
the committee amendments shall have been acted upon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the amendment of the Seaator 
from California is to go over, I should like to have the amend- 
ment reported by the Finance Committee disagreed to. Then the 
Senator from California can offer his amendment later, when 
individual amendments shall be considered. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Whatever the parliamentary situation 
may be, if my amendment may be considered on its merits at 
the proper time, of course I will be glad to follow the suggestion 
which has been made. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that the first amendment, in line 23, 
on page 135, striking out the word “ unpitted”” and inserting the 
words “ with pits,” should be agreed to. Then I should like to 
have the amendment increasing the rate from 1 cent to 2 cents a 
pound disagreed to. Then, when it shall be time to offer in- 
dividual amendments, we can take up the amendment of the 
Senator from California. I have not read the Senator’s amend- 
ment and did not know that it provided a rate of 10 cents a 
pound. I thought it was 10 cents on a package of 10 pounds, 
which would be 1 cent a pound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the 
amendment on page 135, in line 23, has been agreed to. The 
vote whereby it was agreed to may be reconsidered if desired. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that amendment is all right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The Leeistative CLERK. On page 135, in paragraph 741, at 
the end of line 23, it is proposed to strike out “1 cent” and in- 
sert “2 cents,” so as to read: 


Dates, fresh or dried, with pits, 2 cents per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 135, line 24, after the word 
“pound,” to strike out the words “ pitted or” and insert “ with 
pits removed, or”. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. HARRISON. Do I understand that the Senator from 
Utah wants to disagree to the increase in rate recommended by 
the Finance Committee from 1 cent to 2 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in connection 
with this paragraph I should like to make an inquiry of the 
Senator from Utah. In referring to the debate in 1922 upon 
the item of dates, I observe that the statistics at that time 
showed that the amount of dates produced in California was 
approximately 145,000 pounds, valued at only $29,000, and that 
the imports in 1920 amounted to $36,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$2,234,000. So it seems that the domestic production then was 
negligible. A very high duty was levied in the act of 1922, and 
I should like to inquire if there has been any increase in the 
production of dates under the high duty levied in the act of 
1922? 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1927 there were produced in the United 
States 625 tons of dates, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What were the imports? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the same year—1927—there were imported 
41,381,880 pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There has been practically 
no narrowing of the spread between the domestic production and 
the imports. 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1928 the imports were 46,422,505 pounds, 
and there were 500 acres in bearing in 1922 in the United States 
and the nonbearing acreage was 2,240. The production in 1928 
is not given in the Summary of Tariff Information. The 1927 
production is the last given. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator, I am sure, will 
agree with me that the duty imposed on dates is paid by the 
consumer; and I am very glad to know that the Finance Com- 
mittee have reversed their position and now favor a lower 
duty than they first reported on dates fresh or dried with pits. 

Now, I should like to inquire of the Senator about the next 
amendment. To the one pending immediately I do not think 
there is any objection, but I should like to ask what the change 
from the rate of 35 per cent ad valorem on dates with pits re- 
moved or prepared or preserved and not specially provided for 
to 5 cents per pound represents in ad valorem terms. 

Mr. SMOOT. The 35 per cent ad valorem represents about 
four one-hundredths cent a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In view of the fact that these 
duties are most effective and that every cent levied in this in- 
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stance will reach the consumer’s pocket, does not the Senator 
think that the rate of 5 cents a pound ought to be reduced to 4 
cents, which would be the ad valorem equivalent of the House 
rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would rather have the Senate express itself 
as to that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
as yet, however. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it will be the next amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jongs in the chair). 
question is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand the pending amendment it is that at the bottom of page 
135? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that amendment is all right. It merely 
affects the wording, striking out the words “pitted or” and 
inserting the words “ with pits removed.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment in line 24 on page 135. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 741, page 136, line 1, 
after the word “for,” to strike out “35 per cent ad valorem” 


and insert “5 cents per pound,” so as to read: 


With pits removed, or prepared or preserved, not specially provided 
for, 5 cents per pound. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I have 
the attention of the Senator from Utah and his expert? I 
understand that the duty of 5 cents per pound which it is pro- 
posed by the committee to substitute for the House rate of 35 
per cent ad valorem is an increase over the House rate of about 
1 cent per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Now, I should like to ask the 
Senator what is the rate under the present law in terms of an 
ad valorem rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall have to figure that out. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. 'l'yp1nNGs] on my left says it is 28 per cent. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It has to be. The original rate is 35 per 
cent, and that is equivalent to 5 cents, and one-fifth of it would 
be 7 per cent, reducing it to 28 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Another expert on my right 
informs me that the rate under the present law is 35 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the rate under the present law is 35 per 
cent ad valorem; but I understood the Senator to ask what ad 
valorem rate 5 cents a pound would be as compared with the 
35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest to the Senator that 
he modify his amendment by making the rate here the rate 
under the present law and the House rate, namely, 35 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only way to do that would be to reject the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
that course so far as he can? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator from California to re- 
spond to that inquiry. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield; in fact, I yield the 
floor, with the statement that I hope the House rate will be 
restored. . 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not wish to enter into any discus- 
sion of this item. I think I have the right to assume that the 
Senate committee gave some thought to the item and agreed to 
report it as we find it here in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Evidently the Senate as a 
whole, by their actions, have not indicated that they thought 
the Senate committee gave much consideration to anything in 
the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
challenge, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I interpret the action of 
the Senate this morning to be an extreme compliment to the 
committee; but, be that as it may, I submit that the rate as 
reported should stand. 

I do not care to enter into a discussion to point out the differ- 
ence in the cost of planting, raising, and producing dates in 
California and in Mesopotamia. If gentlemen who are scholars 
and historians and geographers will fix their minds on Mesopo- 
tamia, now called Irak, which is a crime—the word “ Mesopo- 
tamia” was the one which caused the old lady to weep, you 
remember, it being so mellifluous—if they will fix their minds 


We have not reached that 


The 


Will the Senator agree to 


I should not want that remark to go without 
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on Irak, and see the camels and the Arabs, or whatever race now 
inhabits Irak, bearing in these dates and throwing them into the 
dust and gathering them up, and then getting them here to 
America and palming them off on the credulous Americans, and 
then turn his gaze to Imperial County, Calif., where the sur 
showers down his gold and the moon scatters her silver, and 
compare the cost of production, I feel that the scholarly Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts will be well content to let the bill fix a 
duty of 5 cents on this particular article. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the chairman of 
the committee what is the difference between the 35 per cent 
and the 5 cents a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. The 35 per cent would be 4 cents a pound. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just a difference of 1 cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. A difference of 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Finally, Mr. President, I understand 
that the amendment which I intended to propose may here- 
after be proposed, and, if adopted, will rectify any wrong which 
the Senate now may commit. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, if there is any wrong committed. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. Why not accept the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, and depend upon his proposition car- 
rying when it comes around? 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be the same thing. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If the Senators will not feel themselves 
estopped—— 

Mr. COUZENS. Why, certainly not. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But will keep an open mind, and not 
feel themselves committed eternally, of course I have nothing 
further to say. LS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 136, line 3, after “ Para- 
graph 742,” to strike out “grapes in bulk, crates, barrels, or 
other packages, 25 cents per cubie foot of such bulk or the 
capacity of the packages, according as imported” and insert 
“ grapes, in their natural state, or sulphured, 5 cents per pound, 
including the weight of containers and packing,” so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


Par, 742. Grapes, in their natural state, or sulphured, 5 cents per 
pound, including the weight of containers and packing; raisins, 2 cents 
per pound; other dried grapes, 24% cents per pound; currants, Zante 
or other, 2 cents per pound. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah the significance of this proposed change? What is the 
present rate on grapes? 

Mr. SMOOT. Twenty-five cents per cubic foot, as the House 
provides. I will say to the Senator that the reason why this 
change was made was that they are luxuries of the highest 
type. It is true that there is an increase, I think California 
is about the only place in the United States that raises them; 
is it not, Mr. President? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Well, perhaps so. 

Mr, SMOOT. These grapes are shipped in sawdust, and are 
the highest type of luxury. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall have to take issue with the Senator 
from Utah in that statement. When grapes are turned into 
wine, they really become a necessity. 

Mr. SMOOT. But these grapes are not the kind that are 
turned into wine. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. HARRISON. Before the Senate votes on this item I 
think the Senate should know that the production of grapes in 
the United States is 5,272,000,000 pounds, the importations are 
1,381,000 pounds, and the exportations are 53,500,000 pounds. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it is true that we import 
some grapes. Those that we import come largely from the 
Argentine, and they come at a time of year when there is abso- 
lutely no competition in America. They come in March, April, 
and May. 


The clerk will state the next 


1929 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In order that we may follow 
the able argument of the Senator from New York, and for the 
benefit of some of the Senators in this part of the Chamber who 
did not hear his colloquy with the Senator from Utah, will he 
inform us whether the Senate committee amendment increases 
the present rate or not, and how much? 

Mr. COPELAND. It does. The Senator from Utah stated 
that the proposed amendment increases the rate on grapes. I 
pointed out, or attempted to do so, that we import only a very 
limited quantity of grapes—last year, 138,000 cubic feet; in 
value Only $317,000—while the value of the domestic crop ran 
into enormous sums. These are fresh grapes, that come in in 
their natural form. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I inquire from the Sena- 
tor whether the able Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison}, 
representing a great agricultural State, favors the Senate com- 
mittee amendment? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think that there is absolutely no justi- 
fication for this increased rate. Indeed, I think it is a very good 
place to reduce the rate; but the matter has been carried in 
previous bills. The law of 1913 carried a duty of 25 cents per 
cubic foot. The last act, that of 1922, carried the same duty. 
The exportations of this article are fifty times the importations, 
and the production is five hundred times as much; and there is 
no justification for the increase. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am glad to 
have that observation from the Senator from Mississippi, end 
I want to say to him that I hope his desire for speedy action 
upon this bill will not lead him to refrain from assisting the 
Senator from New York and myself in seeking to reduce some of 
the rates in the agricultural schedule. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think I may say to my friend from 
Massachusetts that we may be congratulated that we have 
gained this morning so able a champion as the Senator from 
Mississippi. I am sure that from this time forward he is going 
to assist us and instead of having two representatives uf the 
consumers we will have three. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. HARRISON. There are many items of increases in the 
agricultural schedule that I do not approve of at all; and I am 
not going to vote for increases unless there is shown some real 
competition between the foreign article and the American 
article. This is one of the instances where it seems to me that 
we are trying to go too far, because there can not be justifica- 
tion for an increase where the exportations are so tremen- 
dously more than the importations; and there are other items 
of the bill that are of the same character. 

It does seem to me that in writing the agricultural schedule 
we ought to try to have our action guided by some rule of 
reason. There ought to be some competition, at least, between 
the American product and the foreign product before we give 
increased rates. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
what he has said. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor from New York yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
York yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


I thank the Senator from Mississippi for 
Mr. President, will the Sena- 


New 


I desire to express my uppre- 
ciation also, and I hope the Senator from Mississippi—who, I 
know, is most anxious to expedite action upon this bili—will 
not feel that he should refrain from expressing his objection 
to the various increases that are urged in the argicultural 
schedule. 


Mr. HARRISON. With the permission of the Senator from 
New York, may I say that when the Senate committee amend- 
menis have been acted upon there are some rates carried in the 
House bill that, in my opinion, should be reduced and to which 
we will offer some amendments, in some instances to reduce 
them somewhat. For instance, I think the duty on lard and 
lard compounds, because of the enormous exportations and be- 
cause of the very small importations, can stand a reduction; 
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and I think on hams and shoulders and some of those com- 
modities which are agricultural products, because of the tre- 
mendous exportations and the enormous production and the 
slight importations, there should be some reduction. 

As to many of these items which the Senate has increased 
the rates there is some justification for the increase, and as to 
others there is not. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have stated that the 
grapes we import come from the Argentine. I want Senators 
to bear in mind, too, that Argentina is one of the best customers 
for American fruits. It buys our apples, our peaches, our apri- 
cots, our canned pineapple, and many other products sent out 
from here to the Argentine. The seasons there are reversed 
from ours. When it is winter here it is summer there, and 
when it is summer here it is winter there. So, as I have said, 
these products from the Argentine come in at a season when 
they do not compete with any American products, and I hope 
there will be no hesitation on the part of the Senate to vote 
down the amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
question? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The statement has been made that this 
amendment would bring about an increase, but no one has yet 
said what that increase would be. Can the Senator advise us 
the extent of the increase? 

Mr. COPELAND. I will refer the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will look the figure up. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is an increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Whether it is a small increase or a large 
increase, it is an increase. 

This business has been built up under the tariff law of 1922. 
Our American grape industry has prospered. I do not under- 
take to say why California has had such remarkable prosperity 
in the grape business for the last several years, but, anyhow, 
there has been prosperity everywhere. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, it would be an increase of from 
about 88 per cent to 100 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND, Practically twice as much as the rate on 
grapes at the present time. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; this applies to hothouse grapes. 

Mr. COPELAND. It would be an increase from 88 per 
cent 

Mr. SMOOT. No; an increase of 88 to 100 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Practically double what it is at present. 

Mr. SMOOT. This refers to a hothouse grape, and only a 
hothouse grape. I am not saying, however, that the rate is 
justified. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator thinks it is not justified? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am simply answering the Senator’s question 
as to what increase it would represent. 

Mr. COPELAND. This is a farm relief bill. The people in 
the Argentine are buying the products of our farms, and the 
bringing in of a product which they can send here at a time 
when our grapes are not available certainly should not be inter- 
fered with by any action we may take. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, just a word or two. 
This matier was gone into in great detail by the committee. I 
then had data and argument at my tongue’s end. 

It is true that this is an increase over the present rates. 
This provision relates to a winter product, a hot-house product, 
so to speak. Competition comes from the Argentine and from 
Chile. 

Applying the true standard of measurement, differences in 
costs of production, the rate which we now ask, and which the 
Senate committee adopted, is needed. I do not care to take up 
the time of the Senate to go into details; I hope the action of 
the committee will be adopted by the Senate. 

It would be merely multiplying words and restating facts to 
go ahead and say more. I repeat that sometimes I have opposed 
the action of the committee, of which I am a member, but when 
I did so I recurred to the position I took in the committee and 
restated the reasons why I opposed the action of the committee. 
But there is no reason here assigned by those in a sense 
authoritatively speaking for the committee to show that its 
action was erroneous, 

I submit that the action of the committee should be approved. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, in view of the 
evidence submitted I hope the amendment will be rejected. It 
seems to me clear that this large increase is not justified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


to the Senator 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I suppose I have the 
right without reserving it to bring the matter up and call for 
another vote when the bill is reported to the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Reserve the right, anyhow. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I reserve that right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The next amendment was in paragraph 743, page 136, line 10, 
where the committee proposed to strike out “2 cents” and to 
insert in lieu thereof 24% cents,” so as to read: 


Lemons, 21%4 cents per pound, 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to hear a defense of 
this proposal. The lemon is a fruit used in every household, and 
what justification is there for an increase? What is the present 
rate? 

Mr. HARRISON. Two cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. What justification is there for an increase? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The justification is that it is an absolute 
necessity. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The picture is different in the case cf 
lemons from what it was as to grapes. There was a case where 
the exportations were fifty times the importations. Here is a 
case where our production is substantial, 525,000,000 pounds. 
The imports amount to 70,000,000 pounds and the exports to 
18,000,000. There is a competition between the foreign lemon 
and the American lemon, so there is a justification for a reason- 
able rate on lemons. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I thank the Senator; and in order that we 
may proceed with rapidity, I think nothing further need be said 
upon the subject. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am glad that the matter is 
so thoroughly settled ; I am not going to let it go, however. 

I hope Senators will not think for a moment that I am enjoy- 
ing the morning. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think attention ought to be 
ealled to the fact, in connection with the statement of the able 
Senator from Mississippi, that though there is a substantial 
production in this country, the production has increased since 
1922 under the duty that was then levied. I think the produc- 
tion has nearly trebled under the duty provided in the act of 
1922. It does not seem to me that further increasing the duty is 
going to stimulate the production any more than it has been 
stimulated by the duty already levied in the present law. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I want to say to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that that would be the natural increase from the groves 
that were planted in 1922 without any great expansion or en- 
largement of acreage. The citrus-fruit trees grow and enlarge 
and increase their crops. I do not know how it has expanded, 
but, at the same time, that would be a natural increase. There 
would be naturally more shipped now than in 1922. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I suppose we are deter- 
mined in this matter to go forward no matter what happens. 
Here is an industry which is prospering now in the United 
States, so far as I know, raising a product which is used in every 
American home. We have certain debts on the other side which 
we are hoping to have paid. I do not know how in the world 
we are going to get any of the money back from Europe that 
we have loaned to them if we place a practical embargo upon 
everything that comes from the Old World. 

Within the last two months I have seen with my own eyes 
just exactly what the suffering is in Europe. I thought I knew 
about slums. My duties for a good many years made it my 
business to know about conditions of health, but I want to say 
that never in any American city have I seen the distress and 
the ill health that I saw this summer in practically every one 
of the capitals of Europe. Unemployment, poverty, distress, dis- 
ease. and death! That is what we are facing. 

It may be said, “ My first interest is to America and to Ameri- 
ean citizens.” I agree with that. But why should we impose 
upon any country of Europe or any country of the world un- 
necessary economic burdens? 

We are dealing now with an industry that is prospering; 
going along all right. Production is increasing all the time, 
and the demand for lemons is increasing every day, because 
every health writer and physician all over the world is to-day 
recommending the use of citrus fruit, and pointing out its tre- 
mendous importance to the welfare of people. But just because 
one section of our country which is tied up to this bloc is the 
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producer of this fruit, it is urged we must put the tariff up 
= increase the cost of lemons in every household in the United 
tates. 

It is utterly useless to say anything; I know that. I am not 
foolish enough to believe that I am going to influence a single 
vote; but I want to have the people of the United States know 
what is going on in the United States Senate. When this bill 
becomes a law there will be a burden of taxation imposed on 
every home in the United States. The cost of living in every 
household will be increased. I want every housewife and every 
man who brings home the pay envelope to know what is going 
on. There is a concerted move on to so increase the cost of the 
things needed to sustain the very lives of our people that there 
will be suffering everywhere and complaint everywhere. 

Do not believe, my friends, that you are going to get away 
with this thing without a protest on the part of the voters of 
the United States. Every man in the Congress who votes these 
outrageous prices upon the necessities of life and those things 
which go into the homes will feel the effect of this when he 
comes up for election again. 

I am willing to take my full share of the responsibility for 
increasing rates on those things as to which it can be demon- 
strated an increase is needed by the industries of the United 
States. There are industries in my State on the products of 
which there must be increases in the tariff duties if there is not 
to be destruction of the industries. But when we come to this 
particular item, and others we have discussed this morning, 
and more we will discuss during the day, I am here to say in 
solemn terms that the Members of the Congress will pay the 
political penalty for their votes. I am sorry, indeed, that I 
have to pose as a prophet of that sort, but that is the way I 
feel about it. 

Go ahead and raise the tariff on lemons if you like, but I 
am here to say there is no justification for it. I believe the 
people of the United States will take exactly the same view 
that I am expressing here this morning. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk a newspaper clipping under date of October 9, 1929, relating 
to lemons, which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


SICILY LEMONS BOUGHT AS UNITED STATES PRICES SOAR 


Boston, October 9.—The lowly lemon, of which Richard Carle, come- 
dian, once said during a musical comedy, “ Roll on, silvery moon,” as 
he rolled it across the stage, is now elevated to the luxury. This 
announcement is made by the special commission on the necessities of 
life, which notes that the retail price of this fruit in the market now 
runs upward of $1 a dozen. Lemons, the commission finds, are not 
much in use outside of households that pay no attention to the element 
of cost, and small dealers are dropping the yellow fruit from their stocks 
of goods, so their use has been generally curtailed. 

The reason for the present high price of lemons is stated by a big 
fruit exchange thus: “The shortage of supply, as at this time in Cali- 
fornia it is between crops and the new crop coming in is late and what 
is left of the old crop is being cleaned up.” It is further said it will be 
two months before the supply is normal again. 

Incidentally, high prices in this country have stimulated importation 
of Sicily lemons, and while the cost is much lower, even with the added 
duty of about 60 per cent, prices in this market and at retail seem to be 
governed by the price of the California supply. It is not easy to find a 
substitute for lemons, but they are not included in the essential com- 
modities necessary for the diet ; and householders, by reducing their cur- 


rent demand, can effectively meet the present situation, the commission 
says. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask to have another article 
upon the same subject inserted in the Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The article is as follows: 


{From the Journal of Commerce, New York, Wednesday, November 6, 
1929] 
Favors REDUCTION OF DUTY ON LEMONS—-ITALIAN COMMBRCE BODIES 
Say Domestic GrowrerRs ARE PROTECTED 


That the California growers of citrus and dried fruits are trying to 
raise a wall against importations of lemons and walnuts from Italy, as 
other growers on the Pacific coast have already tried and succeeded with 
regard to other fruits, such, for instance, as cherries in brine, is the 
contention of the national tariff committee of Italian chambers of com- 
merce and boards of trade in the United States and the Food Merchants’ 
Protective Association of New York. 

Louis J. Scaramelli, chairman of that committee, pointed out that this 
purpose is evident in the demand made by California growers for a fur- 
ther increase of duty on the above commodities, which during the last 


1929 


eight years have seen their importation to the United States hindered by 


the tariff even as it is at present, causing a very great reduction in the | hut they can visualize what an increased 


quantities imported, 
ment of Agriculture during the last few years have already totally ex- 
cluded the importations of oranges and fresh grapes from Mediterranean 
countries, including Italy, he said. 
DOMESTIC LEMON GROWERS 
“Yet,” says Mr. Scaramelli, “ domestic lemon growers have unques- 
tionably enjoyed an enviable prosperity for many years and reaped 


Moreover, the rules and regulations of the Depart- | 
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or upon steel or manufactured preducts operates against them, 


e duty may mean upon 
the things that they use every day in their lives and which 


| constitute the very essentials of life. 


large profits from the steady commercial growth of their business, due | 


to the naturally good quality of their fruit, properly selected and graded. 
The yearly consumption of domestic lemons is over 300,000,000 pounds, 
as against $5,000,000 pounds imported from Italy. Domestic lemons 
have been selling at prices averaging about 25 

imported Italian lemons. 


25 per cent above that of | ° . 7 : 
| increases in their cost of existence. 


“Lemons are used both for beverage and medicinal purposes, and the 
American farmer is undoubtedly among the largest consumers of this | 


fruit. Therefore, he will pay more than he may be getting if the rate 
of duty is increased. Since the enactment of prohibition lemonade has 
become a common table necessity for peopl of moderate means, so that 
an inereased rate of duty will be borne mostly by the working classes 
without giving any benefit to farmers. 

“It is very important to note that Italian lemons are consumed very 
largely in hospitals and other health institutions because of their higher 
percentage of acids. It should also be borne in mind that before the 
passage of the present tariff in 1922 the importation of Italian lemons 
was about 75,000,000 pounds, whereas it is now reduced, as stated, to as 
low as 35,000,000 pounds. 

“The argument which California growers believe to be the strongest 
on their behalf is that they can not meet the competition of Italian 
lemons in New York; yet the same growers meet successfully the same 
competition on all the Canadian markets, including northeastern 
Canada, and go as far as to bringing competition against Italian lemons 
in England. Surely if they are able to meet such competition in 
Canada, and even in England, then they must be in a much better 
position to meet it in New York. 

“Under the tariff act of 1913 duty on lemons was about one-half 
cent per pound. In 1922, when the present tariff was enacted, duty was 
raised to 2 cents per pound, and the bill now before the Senate would 
raise it to 24% cents per pound. It is impossible to understand how this 
increase would benefit anyone, whether farmers, consumers, or manu- 
facturers of medicinal preparations and beverages, outside of a small 
group of California producers who are known to have enormously pros- 
pered in the last 20 years. 

“The National Tariff’ Committee believes that duty on lemons, far 
from being increased, should be reduced to 1 cent per pound.” 

DOMESTIC WALNUTS 

Still, according to Mr. Scaramelli, the importations of walnuts in shell 
from Italy ealls for different considerations, but nevertheless just as 
strong. California walnuts sell at a price which is about 25 per cent 
higher than the highest prices obtained by imported walnuts, and that 
principally on account of the quality of the domestic product, and there 
is a very steady demand for domestic walnuts which has brought about 
a remarkable prosperity among American growers. “ This is sufficient 
demonstration to the effect,” he said, “that American walnut growers 
do not need a stronger protection than that which they already enjoy, 
viz, 4 cents per pound on walnuts in the shell, On the contrary it is 
cleir that a reduction on the present rate of duty would be in order. 
It is necessary to consider not only the direct consumption of the fruit 
itself but also the requirements of American confectioners in its use 
by them. 

“ Confectionery is a very popular industry,” continued Mr. Scaramelli, 
“spread all through the country and of the first magnitude. Confec- 
tioners can not always use the high-priced domestic walnuts, but when 
catering to people of moderate means they require a cheaper-priced 
walnut. The present rates of duty® already taxes the consumer of 
moderate means, and any increase such as proposed in the Senate tariff 
bill, which would bring the rate of duty on walnuts in the shell to 
5 cents per pound, would be beyond reason and greatly detrimental not 
only to the ultimate consumer but also to a very important American 
industry. Therefore the rate of duty of walnuts in the shell should be 
reduced to 2 cents per pound.” 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


Mr. President, repeating what 
I stated yesterday and on several other occasions, may I say 
to the Senator from New York, I am in accord with his views 
as to the political effect of the outrageous increased duties be- 


ing levied in this schedule. I do not know where the public 
will place the blame. The so-called reactionary Republicans are 
responsible, in the first instance, for recommending the in- 
creases. The increases were demanded and are being voted for 
by the Senators representing the so-called progressive Republi- 
can group. All Senators at election time must face this issue 
with the American public. The average man and woman can 
not always visualize how an increased duty upon an automobile 


I fear very much that there will be an accounting demanded, 
particularly in our industrial centers, beeause of the increased 
rates upon food products that are being continuously voted into 
the bill. I can not understand how Senators on the other side of 
the Chamber from the great industrial States where the consum- 
ing population is the largest percentage of the people, when we 
consider the evidence of exports and imports and the fairly 
prosperous condition of the producers can justify these great 
increases in the rates which mean, if they mean anything, that 
the American people have got to pay very dearly for them by 


To illustrate, lemons were selling prior to the enactment of 
the law of 1922 for $1.50 to $2.50 per crate. Lemons are now 
selling at from $8 to $16 per crate. An increase in the tariff 
duty when this fruit is at that high price is going to be vigor- 
ously protested by the American public, when they realize what 
has happened and its causes. 

I hope, and I say this sincerely, that my associates upon this 
side of the aisle, especially those who are not from States like 
Florida, where there naturally would be a keen interest in favor 
of increased duties, will appreciate the accountability which 
Wwe may have to give if we vote into the bill large increases, and 
then vote for a bill containing these excessively increased duties 
upon food products. 

If I have understood the position of the Democratic Party 
in the past with respect to the tariff, it has been that it sought 
to keep in mind the consumer in the application of any pro- 
tective-tariff theory, that it did not consider alone the protection 
of the producer, that it did not consider alone the condition 
and protection of the worker, but that it had in mind that there 
is a third interest, a vitally important interest, the consumers’ 
interest. I sincerely hope we will move cautiously and carefully 
and keep down as low as possible the many increases which 
have been recommended by the majority members of the 
Finance Committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, of course, as to innumerable 
agricultural products because of the large exportations and 
small importations the Senator and I agree that the tariff is 
ineffective. The Senator from Massachusetts too knows full 
well that this is the first time there has been an opportunity to 
get some relief where agricultural products are exported in 
large quantities and where there are small importations—where 
through the application of the debenture there might be some 
relief obtained. So from the Democratic standpoint, in cases 
like that, there is some reason for voting for reasonable in- 
creases in some instances on agricultural products. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, let me say to my friend 
from Massachusetts that I thank him for what he has said. 
I feel very keenly this morning the significance of what we 
are doing here. When we invade the American home and, as 
in this instance, go into the sick room where lemons are used, 
and into the nursery, I do not see how we can justify our 
action. When we have a great farming country where wheat 
is grown the problem there can not be solved except by gov- 
ernmental aid, which 1 am glad to grant. But at the risk of 
being a bore to my colleagues, I shall never remain in my seat 
with my tongue quiet under circumstances like these. I want 
the country to know what we are doing here. We are stalking 
into every home in the United States, we are bursting open 
the door, and we are doing things which in this instance will 
lower the health and vitality of our dear ones who, in illness 
as well as in growth, have need of the product under discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was on page 156, line 11, where the 
committee proposes to strike out “ 2 cents” and insert “1 cent,” 
so as to read: 


Limes, in their natural state, or in brine, 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I hope the committee 
amendment will be disagreed to. I can not imagine why the 
committee should report a reduction in the duty on limes. Limes 
and lemons are used practically for the same purposes. Limes 
are not so well known in this country. For my part, I prefer 
them to lemons. Lemons are not advertised very much and 
they are not very well distributed for the reason that they are 
not sufficiently advertised. Limes are produced in this country 
only in Florida. The only reason I can see for the proposed 
reduction is because they are produced only in Florida and no- 
where else. I insist that the duty ought to be the same on limes 
as on lemons. The House fixed the rate of duty at 2 cents. I 
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ask now that the committee amendment be disagreed to and 
that we keep the duty as fixed in the House text. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I fully concur in what 
the Senator from Florida has just stated. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I thank the Senator. The competition 
comes from Mexico for all the States in the West, as shown 
by the report of the Tariff Commission, and the competition in 
the Eastern States comes from the West Indies. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, we hope that the Senate 
committee amendment will be rejected and the rate restored to 
the House basis of 2 cents per pound. Of course our competi- 
tion is next door, coming from Cuba, and without ample pro- 
tection the lime industry of Florida will be very much endan- 
gered by importations from Cuba. The result, of course, would 
be very detrimental to the industry in Florida. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not care 
to take any more time or present any argument in opposition 
to the pending amendment, but I would like the Recorp to show 
the rate upon lemons prior to the enactment of the law of 1922, 
the rate as provided in the law of 1922, the rate as proposed by 
the House, and the rate as proposed by the Senate Finance 
Committee and just agreed to. I should like to have the various 
rates shown in ad valorem terms. The experts for the Finance 
Committee can give that information so we may have it placed 
in the Recorp. I shall not detain the Senate, but I will ask 
permission to have it inserted in the Recorp in connection with 
the remarks I am now making so that the public will have an 
opportunity to see the great increases that have been levied 
since 1922 upon lemons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The statement of rates is as follows: 


Lemons Cents 
Rates of duty: per pound 
a % 

TORU  sncinivisvincihesnieatcisieas inti easans ciontaiatininsintanitste eniesiin es cechaidaantainiaapiigalisiaae aniactaasiiiianintin 2 

NID xsi rcicnie cecsven tinsel ivegiaheeaiianmnenntsebnnghin alias i tininan innominate 2 
Renate COMMITS. cncme rence ec annenanennminmaninminmne 2% 
Equivalent ad valorem rates: Per cent 
OU aie sects nintnennbceti ethers pirate igildnornaiitip a tiatiinendieiitaninitile 15. 92 
ITI sucticisicigpaniiedts inte ch ineaiviiinneniegnin Tavinesceniaaiainnigoiinesanenndianeinemimaidtinil 63. 68 
NIN scstenscasn-tpsinbcrcinseiscisimeane inthe atelier Nitta ata chataihiii 63. 68 
OG Oe ccnuciaiciciinntbtstiinsidinniabivmntitiiniddaiaiainmamaianaetaioion 76. 60 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the adoption of the amendment of the committee in line 11, 
relating to limes. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment of the committee was on page 136, line 
12, where the committee proposes to strike out “1% cents” 
and insert “1 cent,” so as to read: 

Grape fruit, 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I would like to know why in 
the name of high heaven the committee proposes a reduction 
on a luxury like grapefruit and imposes an additional tax upon 
a necessity like lemons. One is used everywhere, and the other 
is a luxury. I would like to know from some member vf the 
Finance Committee what mental process led to such a de«ision. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, some time hereafter, 
when we are all in good humor, and I have nothing else to do, 
I may undertake to explain why I voted so-and-so, if permitted 
under the rules of the Senate Finance Committee. But for the 
moment, it is enough to say I think the rate on lemons has now 
been fixed correctly. I agree with the Senator from Florida 
that the Senate committee amendment, striking out 144 cents 
and inserting 1 cent, should be disagreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it is very apparent then 
that the spirit of the committee is against the amendment. It 
inadvertently got here, but it is an amazing thing to think that 
a committee of the United States Senate having in charge the 
consideration of tariff rates on citrus fruits would increase the 
tariff on a necessity used in every home in the United States, 
and then propose to reduce the tariff on grapefruit, of which we 
can buy a one-half portion in any hotel for 25 cents. It is an 
absurdity. It is beyond all possibility of reasonable explanation. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator be good 
enough to tell me the hotel where we can buy half a grape- 
fruit for 25 cents? 

Mr. COPELAND. I did place it too low. I think the hotel 
patronized by the Senator from California would charge at 
least 40 cents. I apologize for the mistake. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, more amaz- 
ing than the inconsistency of the Senate Finance Committee in 
increasing the duty on lemons and decreasing it on grapefruit, 
is the fact that the plea in behalf of the infants, the sick, and 
the poor of the country is unheard; that no response is made 
to it here on the floor of the Senate, and that notwithstanding 
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the pleas of the Senator from New York and my feeble efforts to 

impress the Senate how these increases will affect the consumers, 

the Senate actually votes at every opportunity to increase rates 
beyond those recommended by the Finance Committee. 

I have before me the equivalent ad valorem rates upon lemons. 
I want the Recorp to show the figures. I wish the press would 
especially take notice, so that the lemon consumers of the coun- 
try may know what has happened here to-day in regard to 
lemons. 

Prior to 1922 the equivalent ad valorem rate upon lemons 
was 15.92 per cent. The law of 1922 increased that equivalent 
ad valorem rate to 63.68 per cent. The much criticized House 
bill fixed the rate the same as the present law, at an equivalent 
ad valorem rate of 63.68 per cent. The Finance Committee rec- 
ommended and now by yote, without a roll call, the Senate has 
fixed the equivalent ad valorem rate upon lemons at 79.60 per 
cent, which means that a crate of lemons that cost $5, when the 
duty is applied, will cost the consumers between $9 and $10. 

The public can understand the interest that prompts the Sena- 
tors from California ang Florida to vote these increases, but 
what explanation can the 91 other Senators make? 

Mr. President, I do not think the Senate appreciates that 
there will be more criticism and more denunciation of the bill 
we are constructing here than of the House bill; and we know 
how infuriated the people were over the rates fixed in the 
House bill, because, as the Senator has said, we have gone into 
the homes and the hospitals and onto the tables of the poor 
by these tremendous increases imposed on food, on bread, and 
I use the word “ bread” to include all that is needed to nourish 
the human body. It is outrageous, unjustifiable, and inde- 
fensible. Before we get through this bill will cause the public 
to cry to heaven for vengeance more than they did over the 
House bill. I hope the Senators will at least give us a chance 
to have a roll call on some of these amendments, so that we 
may let our constituents know who is voting to increase the cost 
of a dozen of lemons from approximately $1 to $2. I hope, at 
least, that Senators on the other side will give the small mi- 
nority in this Chamber, which is seeking to protest against this 
raid upon people who now are able to earn hardly enough money 
upon which to subsist, record votes from time to time upon 
these increases. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts for what he has said. We need nothing more 
than this one paragraph to point out to the people of the coun- 
try what is going on here. It is proposed to increase the tariff 
on lemons, which are used everywhere, and to decrease the 
tariff on grapefruit, which is used on the tables of the rich. 
Let us tax the mattresses, the kitchen tables, and the cotton 
clothing of the people, but let us bring in diamonds and seal- 
skin coats and pianos at a low rate in order that the poor 
suffering rich may have their luxuries. 

It is outrageous, and I plead, with my friend from Massachu- 
setts, that there may be roll calls on these items in order that 
the people may place the blame where it belongs. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from New York yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. A good deal has been said 
in the course of this debate with respect to the influence of the 
Senators from Connecticut, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania in 
framing the rates fixed by the Senate Committee on Finance. 
In view of what has been disclosed here this morning, I am 
sure we shall have to agree that there ought to be another 
State included. I think the Senator from the State of California 
[Mr. SHorTRIDGE], who so generously votes for every increase for 
every State on every article, no matter who proposes it and 
regardless of any yardstick measure of protection, ought to be 
included among those Senators who have the honor and distince- 
tion of framing this bill and making these increased rates. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I say to the Senator from: Massachu- 
setts that it does look suspicious that the rate on lemons has 
been increased, and that the rate on grapefruit, which is not 
produced in California to the extent to which it is produced 
in Florida, has been reduced? Let us admit that the Senator 
from California is one of the leaders of the subcommittee 
which drafted the agricultural schedule—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think he was merely 
one of them; I think he was the chief in voting increased rates. 
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Mr. HARRISON. But, Mr. President, that fact ought not 
to impugn the motives of the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia. It is true it looks suspicious; it looks as though he 
wants to take care of California in the case of lemons and not 
to take care of Florida, but to reduce the rates on the products 
of Florida. Some people think there is a good deal of compe- 
tition between Florida and California with reference to climate 
and other things, although it is pretty generally understood 
now that neither is in competition with Mississippi. 

Of course, everyone knows that the Senator from California 
would not “take it out” on Florida and boost the rates affect- 
ing California, because if there is a high protectionist in the 
Senate and one who believes in getting protection for every part 
of the country and on every commodity that is grown or can 
possibly grow in the United States it is the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 
ple might think he had acted wrongly in this particular instance. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
tor from Mississippi, who is charged with representing the mi- 
nority on this schedule, ask unanimous consent that the vote 
on the amendment affecting lemons be reconsidered, so that we 
may have a record vote on that question? 


request. 
bate and information we have had upon this question that the 
vote whereby the duty on lemons was increased may be recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I see that the objection comes 
from California, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I think we are ready for 
a vote on the question of the duty on grapefruit. The House 
fixed the rate at 144 cents and the Senate committee recom- 
mended an amendment to cut it to 1 cent a pound. We feel that 
the House rate was reasonable and thoroughiy justified, and 
that the great erapefruit industry in Florida—and the industry 
is develeping more or less in other sections of the country—is 
deserving of the rate fixed by the House of 146 cents. 
that the Senate committee's amendment will be rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tu the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. In paragraph 747, on page 137, line 4, 
after the word “ dried,” it is proposed to insert “ desiccated, or 
evaporated.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Utah explain how it happens that the Senate has 


ule. When the majority members of the Finance Comnaittee 
have recommended increases on agricultural preducts, the duties 
have invariably been voted into the bill or actually inereased 
hy the Senate, 

Mr. SMOOT, 
increases. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Here are two or three items 
where the Finance Committee recommended a decrease over 
the House rates, but the Senate has rejected the amendments 
and restored the increases provided by the House. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, that is what we are here for. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho ex- 
presses the situation very well. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachuseits. So the majority of the Senate 
is carrying out the program suggested by the Senator from 
Idaho, bamely, to reduce rates upen the manufactured com- 
modities and increase the rates upon all agricultural products. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator wants to get into 
a discussion as to the comparative protection afforded as be- 
tween that part of the country which he represents, the indus- 
trial section, and the agricultural section, we will be very glad 
to take it up. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should be very glad to enter 
into a discussion with the Senator, but we are not now discuss- 


The only answer is that a majority favor the 


ing the particular agricultural products of the section of the } 


country in which the Senator from Idaho ig interested; we are 
discussing agricultural products of the State of California. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, California is very close to Idaho, and it 
relates to agriculture. 

Mr. WALSIL of Massachusetts, 
bill. 

Mr. EDGP. 


And it has two votes for this 


k Mr, President, will the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to enable me to ask a question of the Senator from 
Idaho? 
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I thought I ought to say that much for fear some peo- | 


Mr. President, will the Sena- | 


If the Senator does | 
not want to do that, for some reason or other, I will make that | 
I ask unanimous request in view of the additional de- | 


I hope | 


| as it is obtainable, the cost difference. 


| Dvarket is now in the control of local or domestie industry. 
rejected all of the increased duties recommended by the com- | 
mittee as to other products than those in the agricultural sched- | 





| have a domestic supply. 
| pay a higher price, if necessary, to be assured of a domestic 


- 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield the floor. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I do not care to engage in a dis- 
cussion that might take a long time, as I realize every Senator 
wants to get this bill along as rapidly as possible. However, 
if the debate the Senator from Idaho suggested as to the com- 
parative degree of protection accorded to industry and to agri- 
culture should be entered into, does the Senator from Idaho 
think for one moment that he can demonstrate that the rates 
which are being adopted by the Senate applying to agricultural 
products are limited, so far as it is possible to obtain the infor- 
mation, to the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad in the same degree at least that rates on industrial 
commodities are so regulated? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, without referring now to any 
particular product either of industry or of agriculture, I will 
say in answer to the Senator that I would be perfectly willing 
to take the cost of production at home and abroad and measure 
the agricultural rates in the bill by that standard. I am per- 
fectly willing to concede that there are duties laid upon agri- 
cultural products which are ineffective, and I am not concerned 
about those; but wherever we can find an agricultural product 
protection on which can be made effective it is our duty to lay it 
without any hesitation whatever, because in the case of agricul- 
ture the field is very limited where protective duties can be 
made effective. 

Mr. EDGE. If I follow the Senator correctly, then, in such 
cases, with reference to agricultural products, he is prepared to 
limit the duty imposed within the scope representing the actual 
difference in cost of production here and abroad? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. I return then for a moment to the question of 
duties imposed on industrial commodities. Certainly it has 
been demonstrated time after time in this debate that all pos- 
sible facts that could be asked for, pig iron, for instance, and 
many other commodities—I will not go into detail—have been 
produced, showing clearly that the duty did not represent the 


| difference between the cost of production at home and abroad, 


and yet the Senate hus either reduced or denied the duty. 

Personally, I would be delighted to see the bill as it affects 
agriculture and industry, either, and both, represent, as nearly 
I am afraid, however, 
when this bill is analyzed it will be fonnd continuing the policy 
that has prevailed that the protection accorded to industry 
does not anywhere near approach the formula which the Sena- 
tor from Idaho so frequently states he is ready to follow for 
both classes of commedities. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, 


industry is now practically 
enjoying the home market. 


Ninety-seven per cent of the home 
To 
continue constantly to raise the duties upon these items is to 
put an embargo upon them. Whenever it can be shown that 
agriculture approaches the enjoyment of the home market that 
industry has, there will be some reason to object. to bigher 
agricultural rates. 

Mr. EDGE. Of course an argument of this kind could be 
endless ; but I could point out, and the Senator well knows it is 


| quite easy to do so, many rates that have been reduced by ¢ 


vote of the Senate below existing law. I have one in wind, 
synthetic camphor, reduced from 6 cents to 1 cent per pound. 
The existing law is 6 cents. With all the evidence in the world 
that a plant is established and preparing to produce this com- 


| modity so much needed in this country, yet the Senate reduced 


the prevailing duty from 6 cents to 1 cent, which of course puts 
that industry out of business. 

Mr. BORAH. What the Senater was undertaking to do in 
that instance was to put a duty upon anticipation, There was 
no actual production. You had an organization; you had a 


| scheme; you bad an anticipation; and you were asking the 


people of the United States to tax themselves on that account. 

Mr, EDGE. Mr. President, following that line of argument, 
what was presented as representing the reason for a duty on 
manganese? It was clearly indicated that the actual produc- 
tion, even though promised seven years ago to be increased, had 
been actually reduced; but on anticipation that the situation 
would become better in the next few years, the Senate con- 
tinued the duty. 

I must correct the Senator when he says that the argument sur- 
rounding synthetic camphor was based on anticipation. It wis 
demoustrated conclusively over the signatures of officers of the 
company that synthetic camphor is now being produced, and that 
within three weeks—we were not willing to wait three weeks— 
they would produce 500 pounds a day; and the consumers them- 
selves, the pyroxylin manufacturers who use the greater part 
of this commodity, asked that it be protected so that they could 
They were perfectly ready even to 
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supply rather than to depend upon Germany and Japan; and 
yet the Senate reduced by five-sixths the prevailing duty on 
that commodity. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho has the 
floor. 

Mr. BORAH. 
a question? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; I desire to ask a question of the 
Senator from Idaho. He spoke about a tariff in anticipation in 
reply to what the Senator from New Jersey said. Within an 
hour we have adopted an amendment to this bill providing for 
a tariff in anticipation on maraschino cherries. Does the Sena- 
tor from Idaho approve of that? 

Mr. BORAH. No; and I do not approve of the statement of 
fact. 

Mr. President, just a word with reference to manganese. It 
was upon my suggestion, if the Senator from New Jersey will 
recall, that the increase did not take place. We simply put it 
‘back to the duty that was in the old law. 

Mr. EDGE. That is precisely what we wanted to do with 
synthetic camphor. 

Mr. BORAH. Wait a moment. I did not vote for that duty 
upon the theory that it was a protective duty. I voted for it 
solely upon the theory that it was a revenue duty. I saw no 
reason for taking some $7,000,000 out of the Treasury of the 
United States and putting it into the treasuries of the steel 
companies of the United States. It was a conceded proposition 
that it was a revenue-raising duty; and it was not as a protec- 
tion proposition but as a revenue matter that I voted for it, 
and so stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee, which will be stated. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The Cutrer CLERK. On page 137, paragraph 747, line 4, after 
the word “dried,” it is proposed to insert “ desiccated, or evap- 
-orated.” 

Mr. HARRISON. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next amend- 
ment. 

The Cuter CrerK. On line 5, the committee proposes to strike 
out “ one-half of 1 cent” and insert “2 cents,” so as to read: 


Par. 747. Plums, prunes, and prunelles, green, ripe, or in brine, one- 
half of 1 cent per pound; dried, desiccated, or evaporated, 2 cents per 
pound ; otherwise prepared or preserved, and not specially provided for, 
‘35 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, as a substitute for “ 2 cents ” 
I move to insert “1 cent,” and I do that for this reason; 

Under the present law the duty is one-half of 1 cent. That is 
the duty that has been carried for quite a while; and here is the 
picture: 

Our production is 386,000,000 pounds. The importations when 
compared to the production are one-fifth of 1 per cent. They are 
615,000 pounds. We export of this product 267,000,000 pounds. 
It does seem, with this small importation and this very large 
exportation, and no danger of invasion by the foreign product, 
that those who champion this duty should be satisfied with 100 
per cent increase, to raise it from half a cent to 1 cent a pound, 
reducing the recommendation of the committee from 2 cents to 
1 cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Mississippi that the reason why the committee made this in- 
crease to 2 cents a pound was to conform to all the other para- 
graphs with regard to pears and apples and peaches and apricots 
and other products of a similar character. They could not see 
that there ought to be one rate upon one of these fruits and 
another rate upon all the other products of the same character. 
If we are going to have a duty of 1 cent a pound on dried plums, 
prunes, and so forth, the same thing ought to apply to all of the 
other fruits. 

Mr. HARRISON. But the Senator realizes that we have not 
reached that item yet; that that comes in paragraph 748, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. There is no force in the argument that 
because there is a duty of 2 cents a pound on pears, or some- 
thing else, we ought to put the same rate on prunes or plums. 
Let each one stand upon its own footing. To my way of think- 
ing, the best picture that can be presented is the importations 
and exportations. If the same thing is true with reference to 
plums when we get down to the other item, if the importations 
are very snrall and the exportations are very large and the pro- 
duction is very great, then let us reduce that rate from 2 cents 
to 1 cent, rather than just lift up the other. 





Does the Senator from New York wish to ask 
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Mr. SMOOT. My answer was in conformity with the ques- 
tion asked me, as to why the committee did it. I am not say- 
ing a word as to what it should be or what it should not be;, 
but if we are going to have a certain rate on dried apricots and 
dried pears and apples and everything else, I can not see why, 
there should not be the same rate here on prunes and plums;, 
that is all, 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator goes on the theory that a 
person who liked dried plums or dried prunes would have the) 
same taste for dried apples? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no! 

Mr. HARRISON. Now that is not true; but they are treated, 
in exactly the same way, they are raised in exactly the same! 
way, and they are raised in exactly the same location. I think 
they are on all fours, and whatever is done with one ought to 
be done with the others. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator does not say that the rate 
ought to be increased to 2 cents? 

Mr. HARRISON. I have not expressed an opinion as to that. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I hope there will not be any effort 
to defeat this increase. I think it is a very proper increase. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator from Washington will per- 
nit me, I am not trying to do any injustice to this industry. 
The duty in the present law is one-half of 1 cent. The amend- 
ment I have offered gives an increase of 100 per cent over the 
present law. The Senator heard those figures read. It does 
seem to me that that is going about as far as we ought to go. 
Just simply because we have the power to increase rates, we 
ought not to do it. I had hoped that the Senators who are 
interested in this item would agree that 1 cent would be enough, 
I do not care to provoke a long discussion of the matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I say to the Senator that really it would 
not be fair to have the same rate on ripe pears, ripe plums, and 
so forth, as when they are dried. There is no other place in 
all the bill where the rates have been the same. If the Senator 
desires, of course an amendment can be made there to lower 
the rates, That is another thing; but I do believe we ought 
to make that amendment if we are going to agree to it in the 
case of other dried products of a similar character. There is 
not a particle more difference, as far as the rate is concerned, 
between a ripe pear and a dry pear than there is between a 
ripe plum or prune and a dried plum or prune. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from, 
Utah a question. If the committee amendment were adopted : 
instead of the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi, 
then, when the bill is finished, if the other rates were lowered we 
could still lower the committee amendments that had been 
adopted, could we not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes. That is what I say. 

Mr. DILL. I think it is very unfair to the plum and prune 
industry to cut the rate now when we have not cut the others. 
After we come back to revamp the bill, if the other rate should 
be lowered it would seem proper that this might be lowered 
also; but it is not fair to the plum and prune industry to hold 
them down to 1 cent when the others are given 2 cents. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope that will be done. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have no desire to put one 
fruit at one rate and the other at another. I think they should 
be the same; but let us make this 1 cent and then make the 
others 1 cent. 

Mr. DILL. But we can not do that until after the schedules 
are finished. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only question would be, why not make it 
2 cents, and then when the bill gets into the Senate have one 
vote decide all of them—because it will decide them all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mississippi to the amendment 
of the committee, [Putting the question.] By the sound, the 
noes seem to have it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let us have a division on that and let 
us see. 

On a division, the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 137, line 21, after the 
word “and,” to strike out “all other fruits or fruit peels” and 
insert “other fruits,” and in line 22, before the words “ad 
valorem,” to strike out “35 per cent” and insert “40 per cent,” 
so as to read: 
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Par. 750. Fruits in their natural state, or in brine, pickled, dried, 
desiccated, evaporated, or otherwise prepared or preserved, and not 
gpecially provided for, and mixtures of two or more fruits, prepared or 
preserved, 35 per cent ad valorem; fruit pastes and fruit pulps, 35 per 
cent ad valorem; candied, crystallized, or glacé apricots, figs, dates, 
peaches, pears, plums, prunes, prunelles, berries, and other fruits, not 
specially provided for, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Utah state why that increase was recommended? I 
observe that in the law of 1922 an increase was made to 35 per 
cent for the purpose of offsetting the increased rates upon 
sugar, . 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not on sugar—on confectionery of all 
kinds; and this conforms to the action taken in that respect. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, But there are no increased 
duties proposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the only reason, Mr. President. 
The reason is so that this one might conform to the increases 
that are made on confectionery clear through. Let us agree on 
this, and then, if there is an amendment offered in the Senate 
we will change them all. This is only balancing the bill. I am 
not saying a word as to whether the rate should be increased or 
not, but this simply balances the bill; and then, if the amend- 
ment is offered when the bill is in the Senate, we will change 
the whole thing just the same as in the case of the amendment 
dealing with prunes that we have just passed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is an increase from the 
pre-:ent law of 35 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 137, line 24, after the 
word “fruit,” to strike out “or fruit peels,” so as to make the 
proviso read: 


Provided, That a mixture of two or more kinds of candied, crystal- 
lized, or glacé fruit shall bear the highest rate of duty applicable to any 
of the components, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 138, to strike 
out: 


Par. 751. Tulip bulbs, $6 per thousand; hyacinth bulbs, $4 per thou- 
sand; lily bulbs, $6 per thousand; narcissus bulbs, $6 per thousand; 
crocus corms, $2 per thousand; lily of the valley pips, $6 per thousand ; 
all other bulbs, roots, rootstocks, clumps, corms, tubers, and herbaceous 
perennials, imported for horticultural purposes, 30 per cent ad valorem ; 
cut flowers, fresh, dried, prepared, or preserved, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Par. 751. Tulip, lily, and narcissus bulbs, and lily of the valley pips, 
$2 per thousand; hyacinth bulbs, $4 per thousand; crocus bulbs, $1 per 
thousand; all other bulbs and roots, rootstocks, clumps, corms, tubers, 
and herbaceous perennials, imported for horticultural purposes, 30 per 
cent ad valorem ; cut flowers, fresh or preserved, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I hope the committee amendment 
will be disagreed to. Several years ago the Government itself 
established an experimental bulb farm in Whatcom County, 
Wash., to determine whether the soil and the climate were suit- 
able for the raising of bulbs. It has been demonstrated beyond 
any doubt that they are suitable. The production of bulbs in 
this country has increased very rapidly, and there are several 
of the bulbs mentioned here that have been produced very 
largely, especially in Washington and in Oregon. 

I am going to be brief, but I want to call attention to the 
facts shown by the Tariff Summary. Let us take the first bulb 
named, tulip bulbs. We have growing in the United States now 
from ten to twelve million, more than half in Oregon and 
Washington. 

I have noticed that in many cases where the imports are 
very light it seems that the Senate has favored high and sub- 
stantial duties. I have always supposed that such duties were 
more justifiable where the imports are rather extensive, pos- 
sibly increasing, especially if there is a possibility of develop- 
ment in our own country. 

The possibility of the development of this bulb-growing indus- 
try has been demonstrated, especially in the Northwest. It is 
increasing very fast. Yet the imports are still very high. 

There were imported of tulip bulbs in 1924 over 96,000,000; 
in 1925-26 there were over 106,000,000; in 1927-28 the imports 
had increased to 191,000,000, showing that the present rate of 
tariff is not sufficient at all properly to encourage the develop- 
ment of this industry in our own country. 

Of the lily bulbs named in the paragraph, approximately 
15,000,000 are grown in the United States, about half in Oregon 
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and Washington. The importations in 1924 and 1925 were a 
little over 11,000,000; in 1925-26 they were a little over 16,- 
000,000 ; in 1927-28 they were a little over 19,000,000. 

Of the hyacinth bulbs grown in the United States, one-third 
to one-half are grown in Oregon and Washington. There are 
five to six million produced in the United States. The imports 
of hyacinth bulbs were, in 1924-25, 27,000,000; in 1925-26 there 
were 23,000,000; and in 1927-28 there were 22,000,000, showing 
a slight decrease; but there are substantial importations. So I 
might go through with these different bulbs. 

The rate placed upon tulip bulbs in the House was $6 per 
thousand. In the Senate committee bill that has been reduced to 
$2 per thousand, a most substantial decrease from the House 
provision. The House evidently took into account the situation, 
not only with reference to domestic production but the large 
amount of imports, and wanted to encourage further develop- 
ment of the production of these articles in this country. 

The rate on hyacinth bulbs is $4 a thousand in the House 
provision. The Senate committee reduced that to $2 per 
thousand. 

On lily bulbs the House provided a rate of $6 per thousand; 
the Senate committee proposes to reduce that to $2 per thousand. 

On narcissus bulbs the House provided $6 per thousand, and 
the Senate committee proposes to reduce that to $2 per thou- 
sand. 

Mr. President, as I have said, the States of Washington and 
Oregon especially are vitally interested in these bulbs. They 
are now producing practically half of those produced in this 
country. The development of this industry dates back several 
years, to the time when the United States established:an experi- 
mental bulb farm in Whatcom County, Wash. 


The production has increased quite rapidly. We have the 


soil and climate that seem to be especially adapted to the 
production of these bulbs. 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
I yield. 
Is the production still confined to the experi- 


Mr. JONES. 

Mr. BORAH. 
mental farm? 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no. 

Mr. BORAH. To what extent has the production grown? 

Mr. JONES. We produce ten to twelve million bulbs. 

Mr. BORAH. How many people are engaged in the produc- 
tion of the bulbs? 

Mr. JONES. I do not know how many. There are quite a 
good many people, I know, in the northwestern part of our 
State engaged in that industry. I do not know how extensive 
the production is in Oregon. 

Of the lily bulbs we produce approximately 15,000,000, and of 
the hyacinth bulbs from five to six million, and so on, while a 
few years ago, before the establishment of the Government ex- 
periment station, they were not being produced at all. The 
Government has to go to very slight expense to look after this 
farm which it owns up in Whatcom County, but the industry 
has passed long since the experimental stage, and the possibili- 
ties in Washington and Oregon have been more than demon- 
strated. I think the importations justify the increased tariff. 

As I said a moment ago, I know we have increased tariffs 
where the imports are practically nothing, but I hope that as 
far as the Northwest is concerned and as far as our State is 
concerned, we will be given the advantage of the application of 
the real protective principle—that is, to protect us in the de- 
velopment of our natural resources against extensive importa- 
tions, and that is what we are up against in this matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The production of bulbs and flowers has 
become a very important industry in Florida, in the last few 
years particularly. I think perhaps Holland, as well as some 
other countries, has sent in a great many bulbs which were 
found to be diseased. That is one thing that has stimulated 
production in this country. There was a sort of a quarantine 
imposed against foreign importations for a while. That may 
not last. 

A great many people are engaged in that industry in Florida 
to-day and have been for the last few years, and it promises to 
be a prosperous industry. The importations will affect produc- 
tion in this country considerably. The exportations of any of 
these bulbs amounts to but very little. There are new enter- 
prises being started, and they are asking for the rejection of the 
Senate committee amendment. They want to stand on the 
House provision. They made out their case in the House, they 
contend. I do realize the importance of this industry, and I 
think they make a showing that justifies the House rates. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to read just a few para- 
graphs from the Government data with reference to competi- 
tive conditions. 
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Through centuries of bulb culture in Holland, Japan, and other for- 
eign countries, bulbs have been bred to a high state of perfection, and 
the growers have acquired great skill in technique and methods of 
production. 


Note this: 


Specialists in bulb production in the United States Department of 
Agriculture state, however, that foreign countries possess no advantage 
over the United States in bulb growing, so far as soil and climate are 
concerned. 





What we need is time and opportunity and proper encourage- 
ment and protection to develop this industry to supply very 
largely our own market. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. Has not this industry had the protection of an 
embargo upon a very large number of these bulbs for several 
years last past? 

Mr. JONES. In the case of some of the bulbs that is true, 
because we have given the Department of Agriculture, I think 
very properly, authority to place an embargo where it is likely 
that the imports will bring diseases into this country. 

Mr. GLENN. There has been in effect for several years an 
embargo against hyacinth and narcissus bulbs. 

Mr. JONES. That may be true; I have not gone into the 
details. But it did not apply to all of them, as is shown by 
what I read a moment ago of the large importations of tulips 
and other kinds of bulbs. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a quarantine, not an embargo. 

Mr. JONES. Note this language: 


Domestic producers of tulip bulbs are not now able to compete with 
foreign producers; i. e., to produce high-quality tulips at as low a price 
as imported tulips of similar quality can be obtained. 


Then, as to the narcissus; and this applies to what the Senator 
from Illinois has said: 

Since narcissus bulbs can not be imported only for propagation pur- 
poses under quarantine No. 37, the imports are not competitive with 
the mature commercial domestic bulbs. 


We do not know how long that provision will be continued. 
As to hyacinths: 

Hyacinths require about five years to grow to maturity. Present 
prices of hyacinths are very much higher than pre-war prices,. Do- 
mestic growers hesitate to enter the business of growing hyacinth bulbs 
because of the long time required to mature the bulbs and because of 
the fear that prices may decline from their present levels by the time 
they would be able to market mature bulbs. 


It seems to me that is a very valid reason for us giving them 
the protection given them in the House provision. Then, as to 
crocus bulbs: 


Crocus bulbs are comparatively cheap, and American growers are not 
now able to meet the prices of the foreign bulbs. 


Mr. President, I will not take further time. I hope that the 
committee amendment will be disagreed to and the House pro- 
vision restored. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair feels it his duty to call 
the attention of the junior Senator from California [Mr. 
SHORTRIDGE] to the fact that he has offered an amendment that 
would be in order at this time, but would not be in order in 
case the committee amendment was acted on first. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I was about to make in- 
quiry concerning that amendment; but 1 note what the Pre- 
siding Officer states. May I inquire of the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether he has had time to examine the amendment I 
have offered? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; but if the Senator wants to call it up at 
this time I will examine it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May we not agree that it shall go over 
until to-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; let us dispose of it now. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Let the amendment be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Curer CLERK. The Senator from California proposes, on 
page 138, lines 9 to 15, in lieu of the committee amendment, to 
insert the following: 


Par. 751. (a) Tulip bulbs, $6 per thousand; hyacinth bulbs, $4 per 
thousand; lily bulbs, $6 per thousand; narcissus bulbs, $6 per thou- 
sand; crocus corms, $2 per thousand; lily of the valley pips, $6 per 
thousand; all other bulbs, roots, rootstocks, clumps, corms, tubers, and 
herbaceous perennials, imported for horticultural purposes, 30 per cent 
ad valorem, 
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(b) Fresh cut flowers: Narcissus and daffodils, $40 per thousand 
stems; hyacinths, $20 per thousand spikes; irises, $40 per thousand 
stems; tulips, $20 per thousand flowers; lilies (wholeheads), $100 per 
thousand heads; lilies (single flowers), $40 per thousand flowers; calla 
lilies, $40 per thousand stems; anemones, $40 per thousand stems; 
ranunculus, $25 per thousand stems; all other, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

(c) Cut flowers, dried, prepared, or preserved, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, the proposed amendment 
was printed a month ago, on September 9, but it may well be 
that Senators have not been able to consider it. 

Subdivision (a) of the proposed amendment would restore 
the House rates on the articles therein specifically mentioned. I 
can add nothing to what was stated by the Senator from Wash- 
ington {[Mr. Jones], with whom I agree. I think the rates as 
set forth in the proposed amendment should prevail. 

Now, as to subdivision (b) of the proposed amendment, the 
figures were furnished to me by gentlemen interested, of course, 
in the matters covered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should judge they were. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly, they were. That subdivision 
relates to fresh-cut flowers, narcissus and daffodils, $40 per 
thousand stems, and so on down through the list. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
the amendment which has been offered would do more than 
restore the House rates on cut flowers? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Subdivision (a) restores the House 
rate. 

Mr. COPELAND. And the amendment adds cut flowers? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It does, as described in the amendment. 

I do not know whether it is within the rules or not, but I 
would respectfully ask unanimous consent, if it be necessary 
under the rule, to let subdivision (b) go over for the moment 
until I have secured the data upon which I rested when I 
offered the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
make a suggestion? 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainty. 
Mr. SMOOT. Let us act upon the Senate committee amend- 
ment, and when the bill gets into the Senate then the Senator 


can offer the additional matters provided for in his amendment 
just presented. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I thank the Senator. I will, of course, 
be guided by the advice of the Presiding Officer. I thought we 
might take up the whole matter now. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, I submit an amendment to the 
=" bill and ask that it may be printed and lie on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it seems to me if the Sena- 
tor from California wants to press his amendment, the time to 
offer it is now as a substitute for the committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it is not a substitute. The Senator's 
amendment is exactly the wording found in the House text, para- 
graph 751, with another subparagraph added to the House pro- 
vision. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
ment, I should think. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to vote upon it now 
without another word. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the Sen- 
ator could offer it as an additional amendment in the Senate, 
The question is on agreeing to the Senate committee amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the rate proposed by the Finance 
Committee in paragraph 751 now under discussion is the exist- 
ing law. I call the attention of the Senate to the fact that most 
of the bulbs specifically mentioned in the act are used for green. 
house forcing. The domestic production of flowers of the type 
of these bulbs is negligible, except in the case of narcissus, the 
domestie production being mainly for the garden type, according 
to the evidence available. 

Not over 500,000 forcing bulbs are offered to the trade from 
domestic sources, This is approximately one-third of 1 per 
cent of domestic consumption. Only a few thousand of the 
forcing type of lilies and hyacinths are available to the trade 
from domestic sources. These quantities are negligible in prv- 
portion to the total sum of these bulbs, approximately 20,000,000 
of each. There is no domestic commercial production of forcing 
types of lily of the valley nor of crocus. 

That is the reason why the Finance Committee proposed to 
return to the House provision. I can not see, under the circum- 
stances, why there was a mistake made by the Finance Com- 
mittee in proposing a return to the House provision. 


It is a substitute for the committee amend- 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. President, where does that information 
come from? I gave the Senate information from the Summary 
of Tariff (nformation furnished to us by the Tariff Commission. 
It seems to me to be entirely different. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator gave the reasons 
why. I am stating the reasons why; and not only that, but I 
get the information from the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. JONES. I gave the figures furnished to us in the Sum- 
mary of Tariff Information, which is supposed to be furnished 
by the Tariff Commission, and then I gave the production and 
imports. The figures are very different from those the Senator 
just gave. I shall not repeat what I said a moment ago, but 
the figures are very different. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is giving the number that are 
growing. 

Mr. JONES. That is what we are interested in. We are 
interested in those growing and in the development of the pro- 
duction. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am calling attention to the type that is im- 
ported, and the importations are the forcing type. I think all 
those who appeared before the Finance Committee on the sub- 
ject agreed that as to the forcing type the only successful ones 
that are received are those imported. 

Mr. JONES. We want to develop the forcing type in this 
country. The general report is that all bulbs, for instance, 
raised and developed in the Northwest are as good if not better 
than those produced in Holland. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Does this request for an increased duty also 
come in the class of anticipated development in the future; 
that they are not now being produced? I thought from the 
explanation it was a hope for the future. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am calling attention to the facts existing in 
the past and what the situation is at the present time. I am 
stating to the Senate why the Senate Finance Committee re- 
turned to the existing law. If Senators will take the testimony 
before the committee and read it, they will see that there is no 
doubt but that the statement just made by me is absolutely 
correct. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Maryland? 


Mr, SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. How does the American Society of Horti- 
culturists stand on this proposition? As I understand it they 
are for the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Substantially, without reading the testimony, 
they wanted the existing rate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I understand that they are for the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they are for the Senate committee amend- 
ment, and that amendment carries the existing rate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And they are the men who are actually 
raising the things with which the amendment deals? 

Mr. SMOOT. To a large extent. 

Mr, TYDINGS. As I understand it they do not want these 
commodities for sale, but to use in forcing—that is in stimulat- 
ing the growth of domestic flowers. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I stated and that is exactly the 
position they took before the committee, and that is the reason 
why the Finance Committee made the change. 

Mr. TYDINGS. So the real situation is that the very men 
who are raising these things for commercial purposes want the 
Senate committee amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. They recommended it and testified that it is 
what they desire. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And they are the producers? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are the people who import, and they are 
the ones who raise them in this country. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, they are the ones who im- 
port them. The Senator is speaking now for the importers. 
The people who grow them want the House rate, 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure the Senator’s statement was 
correct as far as it went, but it did not go the whole way. I 
have stated exactly why the committee made the change. Of 
course, the Senate will decide whether it wants to sustain the 
committee or not. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, before leaving the subject I 
would like to say that the persons who have talked with me 
about the amendment were those actually engaged in growing 
tulip, narcissus, and the other bulbs set forth here. They 
want them in order to stimulate domestic production. They do 
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not want them for the purpose of sale, but to stimulate local 
plants so that they can produce more, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have received a number 
of letters from florists and nurserymen, from the Society of 
American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists, the New 
Yark Florists’ Club, and others, all commending the Senate 
committee amendment. I am glad that for once I can be on 
the side of favoring an amendment suggested by the committee. 
Tulips, which are grown commonly in the dooryards in my 
State, are involved in the question of the tariff. The items 
involved are primarily those flowers which are produced out 
of season. I hope the amendment will prevail. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp a list of the names 
of some of the persons who have indorsed the amendment in 
their expressions to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The list is as follows: 


A. L. Miller, florist, nurseryman, and seed dealer, Jamaica, N. Y.; 
Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists, New York, 
N. Y¥.; Charles P. Drescher, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Tegelaar Bulb Farms 
(Ine.), Babylon, N. ¥.; the New York Florists’ Club, New York, N. Y.; 
Copex Co. (Inc.), New York, N. Y.; New York and New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Plant Growers, New York, N. ¥.; Vaughan’s Seed Store, New 
York, N. Y.; Albany Florists’ Club, Albany, N. Y.; Max Schling Seeds- 
men (Inc.), New York, N. Y.; International Forwarding Co., New York, 
N. Y¥.; Chase Bros. Co., the Rochester Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Stumpp & Walter Co., seed and bulb growers and importers, New York, 
N. ¥.; W. H. Stimming, the Newark Valley greenhouses, Newark 
Valley, N. Y. 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, upon the pending amendment I 
have had some information from the man whom I believe to be 
perhaps the best informed of all in the United States upon the 
question involved, Mr. Leonard Vaughan, of the Vaughan Seed 
Co., of Chicago, who with his father has established and op- 
erates a great business dealing in all sorts of bulbs and flowers 
and horticultural products, the business now having been estab- 
lished for more than half a century. He is not looking at this 
matter, I am sure, with biased or prejudiced eyes, because he is 
engaged not only in selling cut flowers and in selling bulbs and 
plants of all kinds, but he is engaged in growing in this country, 
in Oregon and California, the very products we are now dis- 
cussing. He has farms likewise in Mississippi, in Illinois, and 
in various other parts of the country, including certain sections 
of the East, and is operating stores in New York, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, and other places. He advises me that 69 per cent of 
our imports of these bulbs are used for forcing purposes, for 
forcing under glass; that there is no considerable production in 
this country; and that there is no evidence that there will be 
within any reasonable time any adequate production in the 
United States. He says: 


The bulbs in question are tulips, lilies, narcissus, lily of the valley, 
and crocus, all of which are used for cut flowers in this country and are 
not grown to any commercial extent in this country. 


He is a man who is engaged in growing bulbs; he has been 
successfully endeavoring to grow bulbs for his own use and for 
sale in Oregon, in Washington, and in California, as I under- 
stand, and he says that there is no considerable production in 
the United States. He further states: 

The amendment of Senator SHORTRIDGE will probably be supported by 
the allegation that California, Oregon, and Washington can produce 
these bulbs. It is true that they do produce narcissus bulbs which can 
not be imported for sale, owing to an embargo established by the plant 
quarantine board. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr, GLENN. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. If it were not for the embargo the writer of the 
letter which the Senator is reading would not even have ad- 
mitted that much; he would have said that we could not pro- 
duce them. The fact that there has been an embargo has forced 
this development and allowed it to expand. I call that to the 
Senator’s attention. 

Mr. GLENN. The fact is that even with an absolute embargo 
neither the State of the Senator from Washington nor the State 
of Oregon nor any other State in the Union has been able to 
produce these bulbs to any appreciable extent. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. GLENN. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator understands that it takes four or 
five years to grow them. 

Mr. GLENN. But the embargo has been on at least that long, 

* I think, 
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Mr. DILL. We are just now beginning to produce them. 

Mr. GLENN. The embargo has been on for more than four 
or five years, as I recall. 

Mr. DILL. I think it has been on for about three or four 
years. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Illinois yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from [Illinois 
yield to the Senator from California? 


Mr. GLENN. I yield. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator mentioned Washington, 


Oregon, and California. I hope he is not overlooking Florida? 

Mr. GLENN. I added “and any other State.” I did not in- 
tend to enumerate the 48 States. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If the Senator will permit me, at the 
proper time I shall read for the Recorp, or make the request 
that it be printed, a letter addressed to me from Orlando, Fla., 
bearing particularly upon the proposed rates on narcissus bulbs 
and containing some very interesting information on what can 
be done in the State of Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. GLENN. I yield first to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. In regard to the statement that we can 
not produce these bulbs in this country to any extent I desire 
to say that I find that the statistics show that there were 140,- 
000,000 more narcissus bulbs used in 1928 than were imported. 

Mr. GLENN. There was an embargo, and, of course, there 
were more produced than were imported. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Does not the Senator think that illus- 
trates the fact that when growers of these bulbs have an oppor- 
tunity to utilize their own market they can bring about a great 
expansion and enlargement of production in this country? 

Mr. GLENN. The narcissus bulbs to which the Senator from 
Florida refers are almost exclusively those used for planting out 
of doors and are not suitable for forcing in the greenhouse at 
all. It has been demonstrated, I think, according to the testi- 
mony of this expert, who knows his business, that it is not 
practicable to grow these bulbs in this country; he has been 
trying to grow them for his own use, and he says it can not 
be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GLENN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The date when the embargo on narcissus went 
into effect has been referred to. That embargo was imposed in 
1926. 

Mr. GLENN. That was three years ago. 
now for more than three years. 

Here is a further statement in this letter which I desire to 
read: 

The tariff increase such as Senator SHORTRIDGE requests— 


It has been in effect 


I do not know why he ignores Florida, as I did awhile ago-— 


would not stimulate production in California or in any other section 
of the United States, but it would place a heavy burden on the florist 
industry throughout the United States, an industry which is now estab- 
lished and which amounts to a far greater volume and affects a larger 
number of people than any bulb-growing industry which California now 
has or ever has any prospect of creating. 


Something has been said about the embargo applying only to 
narcissus. I wish to read this statement: 
State Senator SHORTRIDGE 
many varieties of bulbs—gladiolus, narcissus, begonias, gloxinias, 
freesias, callas, iris, anemones, ranunculus, watsonias, montbretias, 
and many others. But all of these are under embargo and can not be 
imported to produce flowers. California also produces some lily bulbs, 
but mostly lilium regale, which is never imported. So where does 
anyone benefit by high-duty rates on bulbs? Certainly not California, 
because that State is one of the largest importers of bulbs, 


California (which represents) produces 


I will say to the Senator from California [Mr. SHorrrince] 
that his State is one of the largest importers of these bulbs 
which he says are grown in California in such great profusion 
and with such great success. California is the greatest importer 
of its own product, according to this statement. 


Florida, Oregon, Washington, Michigan, and New York are also large 
bulb-producing States—in fact, every State produces some—but tulips, 
valley pips, and lily bulbs of forcing type are not produced commer- 
cially anywhere in the United States in anything like adequate quanti- 
ties. That is why these are imported. There are some experimental 
plantings of tulips and hyacinths in Washington and Oregon, but since 
these bulbs can only be reproduced by multiplication (offsets) and since 
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the planters or farmers can only get bulbs to multiply by importing 
them, a triple duty on their planting stocks would: be almost a fatal 
setback to them at the start. 


I submit that this proposed increase of 300 per cent over the 
— of the House bill is not desirable or justified in view of the 

acts. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, some of my good Democratic 
friends on this side have suggested that they really ought to 
vote for this tariff duty because so many flowers will be needed 
in my section of the country as the result of the refusal of the 
Senate to put a duty on shingles. I told them I am perfectly 
willing to take a vote on that basis. Seriously, however, I want 
to emphasize the suggestion I made to the Senator from Illinois, 
that since the embargo went into effect the narcissus-bulb indus- 
try has developed along the Pacific coast. If that embargo had 
not been put in effect there would now be no narcissus-bulb 
industry, because otherwise it would be impossible for Ameri- 
can enterprise employing American labor and using American 
soil, costly as both are, to produce in competition with the 
bulbs produced in Holland, in Japan, and in France. The very 
fact that the embargo has resulted in developing this great indus- 
try is proof that we can produce these bulbs if we can get a 
return in the sale price that justifies their production. 

Of course, we have not put very many on the market as yet, 
because it takes from four to five years to produce bulbs. All 
we are asking for here is a chance to guarantee to our pro- 
ducers a price that will justify them in developing the great 
bulb industry. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator what was 
the occasion of putting on the embargo? Was it for the purpose 
of giving the industry in America a start or for some other 
reason? 

Mr. DILL. The embargo was put on because of a disease of 
the plant. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The foot-and-mouth disease. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from Maryland says the foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair wants again to announce 
that Senators desiring to interrupt the Senator having the floor 
will stand on their feet and address the Chair. 

Mr. DILL. It was a disease in the roots of the bulb itself, a 
plant disease. It was dangerous to bring bulbs into this country 
affected by the disease. 

Mr. SMITH. Has that embargo been lifted? 

Mr. DILL. No; it has not, and if it were to be lifted the 
industry in this country would be in danger. As it is we have 
no assurance that the embargo will continue for any length of 
time. 

Mr. SMITH. Is there any assurance that the disease which 
afflicts the foreign bulbs has been eradicated? 

Mr. DILL. I have no information that it has been eradicated ; 
but, of course, they are working on it. 

Mr. SMITH. So that in addition to the embargo a protective- 
tariff duty is desired? 

Mr. DILL. We want a protective duty so that if the em- 
bargo shall be lifted at any time the industry will be protected. 
We would not need the duty on narcissus bulbs at this time if 
the embargo were permanent, but we do not now know how 
long it will last. 

Mr. SMITH. 
industries? 

Mr, DILL. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to suggest to the Senator 
from South Carolina that if we can develop adequately the 
production of bulbs in this country we need not fear buib dis- 
ease from abroad, but we do have reason to fear it now. Of 
course, Whenever there is reasonable ground to think there is 
disease that is apt to come in here, we can put an embargo on; 
but oftentimes the disease evidently gets here before it is ascer- 
tained to exist and an embargo can be put on. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I am not going to take more time. 
I merely wanted to call attention to the one fact which I have 
emphasized. I hope the committee amendment will be dis- 
agreed to. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I wanted to read just one line 
from the Summary of Tariff Information. I take it that the 
letters which have been read come from importers who are 
interested in the importation and possibly, also, in the distribu- 
tion of bulbs. What we want to do is not only to produce the 
bulbs here, but to distribute them as well. I read now from the 
Summary of Tariff Information: 


Specialists in bulb production in the United States Department of 
Agriculture state, however, that foreign countries possess no advantage 
over the United States in bulb growing so far as soil and climate are) 
concerned. 


The industry is rated among the agricultural 
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We want to take advantage of the conditions which we have 
in the United States to develop the industry. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. JONES. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I take it that this is simply in anticipa- 
tion of what they need. 

Mr. JONES. No. I read the figures as to the production, 
showing how many are produced, and so on. I do not feel that 
I ought to go over them again. It has been demonstrated that 
these bulbs can be produced in the United States, and their pro- 
duction has very greatly increased over what it was a few years 
ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, now that the Senator 
from New York in is in the Chamber, I claim his attention for 
a moment, and take the liberty of inquiring whether he is ac - 
quainted with Dr. George Wood Clapp, of 220 West Forty- 
second Street, New York City, and whether he is a reputable 
citizen? 

Mr. COPELAND. He is; yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Therefore, Mr. President, it will take 
me but a moment—I wish to call the Senator’s attention to this 
letter, addressed to me by that gentleman. It is dated October 
19, 1929. He says: 

Because I am a resident of New York, and this enterprise is run with 
New York money, I have written Senators RoyaL S. CopgLaAND and Ros- 
ert F. WaGNer asking them to support your amendment to paragraph 
751 of H. R. 2667, giving us a duty of $6 per 1,000 on narcissus bulbs 
and a specific duty on cut flowers, 


I should have said that this letter comes from Orlando, Fla. 


The arguments underlying the request: 

I have tried to show them that the bulb and flower business in this 
State was started in response to the promise of the Department of Agri- 
culture that the embargo on bulbs would be permanent ; that we can not 
pay American wages and support American standards of living against 
un-American wages and standards and low freight rates unless we have 
tariff protection; that we are reclaiming wild land and making it profit- 
able; that we are spending large sums for irrigation and cultivation, 
for equipment, and for fertilizer and freight; and finally, that if we are 
given time to carry American methods to their logical conclusion we 
expect to furnish bulbs and flowers to the ultimate consumer at no 
higher prices than he would pay for the imported bulbs and flowers, and 
perhaps less. 

I believe that the two Senators from Florida, to whom a group of 
us is writing, will support your efforts. We shall write also to Sena- 
tors Broussarp and RANSDELL, of Louisiana, and McNary and STEIweRr, 
of Oregon. 

I hope you may be able to get your amendment through. 

Yours very truly, 
Grorcn Woop Crapp, D. D. 8. 

220 West ForTY-SECOND STREET, New York City. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I read with great interest 
a similar letter that I have from Doctor Clapp; and I have 
no doubt that in the course of time this industry will develop. 
I hope it may. Of course, we can not anticipate that. We are 
dealing with the condition that prevails at present; and the 
universal testimony in my State is that the House bill, as 
amended by the Senate committee, should prevail. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator if he 
has put in the Recorp the communication from the Society of 
American Florists and Ornamental Horticulturists? 

Mr. COPELAND. I did refer to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator did not put it 
in the Recorp? 

Mr. COPELAND. 
RECORD. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
letter in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

Society OF AMERICAN FLORISTS AND 
ORNAMENTAL HORTICULTURISTS, 
Madison, N. J., October 22, 1929. 


No; I did not put the whole letter in the 
I ask permission to put that 


Without objection, it is so 


Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sir: The amendment of Senator SHorTRIDGE to paragraph 751 
in the tariff bill may soon come up for action. This national organi- 
zation of florists has a membership of 35,000, including bulb growers 
as well as bulb forcers, so may fairly be said to represent the horticul- 
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tural industry in this country with regard to duty rates on bulbs and 
flowers. We are strongly against the raise in rates on bulbs which the 
Shortridge amendment carries, though we favor the specific rates on 
cut flowers it carries. 

Bulbs which are under embargo, such as narcissus and iris, should be 
free of duty, since only farmers and growers can import them. But 
bulbs such as lilies, tulips, hyacinths, and lily of the valley pips should 
carry a moderate duty since they are not grown commercially in this 
country and are used primarily to produce flowers out of season. Fresh 
cut flowers should be dutiable on a specific instead of an ad valorem basis 
since they are grown in Canada from bulbs which can not be imported 
into this country, so compete unfairly with American-grown bulbs. Since 
flowers have no value until sold an ad valorem rate gives very little 
protection to American bulb growers. 

Senator SHORTRIDGE jis mistaken if he thinks that high duty rates on 
bulbs will help bulb growers in California. The inclosed tabulation and 
report to our members, recently published in the florists’ trade papers, 
will show you why the Shortridge amendment should be changed to 
meet the horticultural requirements of this country. 

Yours truly, 
JAMES McHvTcuison, 
Acting Chairman Tariff and Legislative Committee, 
95 Chambers Street, New York City. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment. 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Florida? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee. [Putting the question.] By 
the sound the ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. JONES. I call for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to make an inquiry of the Senator from Utah. Have any of the 
amendments which have been proposed, increasing the rates 
recommended by the Finance Committee, been rejected to-day 
in this schedule? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there was one. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But practically every motion 
made to increase the rates recommended by the Finance Com- 
mittee has been adopted by the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should not like to say as to that offhand, 
but a great many of them have been rejected where a reduction 
has been made by the Senate committee; I do not know in what 
percentage. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is quite apparent that a 
majority of the Senate are not opposed to putting increased 
duties upon all of these products, namely, agricultural products. 

Mr. HARRISON, I desire to give notice that I reserve the 
right to ask for a separate vote in the Senate on this item. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The notice will be entered. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I simply want to say that 
when, next spring or perhaps a year from next spring, there 
are no longer any red tulips blooming in the dooryards of 
America the housewives will know that the Senate refused to 
give a lower rate on bulbs. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, whenever the American people 
become so hard up for money that they can not pay 1 or 1% 
cents extra for these tulip bulbs, there will be a lot of other 
things they will do without. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment of the committee. 

The next amendment was, on page 139, line 7, after the word 
“or,” to strike out “imitation almonds” and insert “ almond 
substitutes,” so as to read: 


The clerk will state the next 


Par. 754. Almonds, not shelled, 544 cents per pound; shelled, 16% 
cents per pound; blanched, roasted, or otherwise prepared or preserved, 
18% cents per pound; mandalonas or almond substitutes, 181%4 cents 
per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
the committee put in that amendment. There is a great differ- 
ence between imitation almonds and almond substitutes. When 
we try to write a rate to control the appetites and tastes of 
people by putting a rate of 18% cents a pound on almond sub- 
stitutes, what is an almond substitute? Some person might 
think that a chinaberry nub might be a substitute for almonds. 
Let us leave it “imitation almonds.” That ought to be sufficient. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the only reason why the change is made 
is because the courts have already passed on almond substitute. 
Almond substitute is nothing more nor less than a peanut 
sliced. That is what it is, 


Mr. President, I can not understand why 
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Mr. HARRISON. The use of the term “almond substitute,” 
if it means anything, leaves it to the particular person to say 
what is a substitute for an almond. One person might think 
that one nut or one edible was a substitute for it, and another 
might think that another thing was a substitute for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, almond substitute is well de- 
fined and known not only by the people generally but by the 
courts themselves. It is a sliced peanut treated with almond 
extract. 

Mr. HARRISON. This is the same proposition that was 
advanced about trying to put a tariff on bananas in order to 
force, as a substitute, the eating of a pear or an apple. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I must disagree with the 
Senator. I think this is just a clerical provision, following out 
a court decision. The court decided upon the wording, and it is 
nothing more nor less than better wording than “imitation 
almond.” 

Mr. HARRISON. If it means the same thing as “ imitation 
almond,” why not leave it there? You put there the term 
“almond substitutes.” That is a broad phrase. That means a 
lot. 

Mr. SMOOT. Up to date, there is only one substitute for 
almonds. 

Mr. HARRISON. You do not say “almond substitute.” You 
say “almond substitutes”; and to-day there might be one sub- 
stitute or there might be another. It seems to me bad policy 
to write into this bill a duty of 18% cents a pound on almond 
substitutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Iam not saying anything about the rate. I am 
simply speaking about the wording. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the rate on 
almonds not shelled and almonds shelled is not before us at this 
moment. I have no special objection to the amendment now 
under consideration ; but I desire, for the Recorp, to call atten- 
tion to the fact that a very vigorous protest is being made 
against the increase levied in the House bill which the Senate 
Finance Committee has approved, and which, of course, can be 
reached only by a separate amendment at a later stage. 

Let me call attention to the record of increased duties in 
respect to almonds. 

Prior to 1922 almonds not shelled bore a duty of 4 cents per 
pound. 

In 1922 a duty of 4% cents per pound was levied. 

In the House bill an increased duty has been levied amount- 
ing to 5% cents per pound, which duty has been approved by the 
Finance Committee. 

In regard to shelled almonds, the present law fixes the rate 
at 14 cents per pound, while the House bill fixes the rate at 16% 
cents per pound, and the Senate Finance Committee has ap- 
proved that rate at 164% cents per pound upon shelled almonds. 
Upon roasted almonds the rate has been increased from the 
present law of 16% cents to 18% cents. 

I can not let this paragraph pass without recording the same 
protest that I have heretofore made with respect to these nuts 
and fruits and calling attention to the fact that the confec- 
tioners very seriously protest these increased rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I observe that the decision 
refers only to “almond substitute,” not “substitutes.” There- 
fore, I ask that the word “substitutes” be changed to “ sub- 
stitute,” so that it will read, in conformity with the decision, 
“almond substitute.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amendment 
of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment.’ 

The next amendment was, on page 139, in line 8, after the 
word “per,” to strike out “pound” and insert “pound; chest- 
nuts (including marrons), candied, crystallized, or glacé, or pre- 
pared or preserved in any manner, 25 cents per pound,” so as 
to read: 

Almond paste, 18% cents per pound; chestnuts (including marrons), 
candied, crystallized, or glacé, or prepared or preserved in any manner, 
25 cents per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 139, line 13, before the 
words “ per pound,” to strike out “2 cents” and insert “1 cent,” 
so as to read: 

Par. 755. Cream or Brazil nuts, not shelled, 1 cent per pound, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on the same page, line 13, before 
the words “per pound” where they occur the second time, to 
strike out “6 cents” and insert “3 cents,” so as to read: 


Shelled, 3 cents per pound. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in line 14, before the words “ per 
pound,” to strike out “5 cents” and insert “2% cents,” so as 
to read: 


Filberts, not shelled, 24% cents per pound. 


Mr. McoNARY. Mr. President, I am informed that my col- 
league [Mr. STeEIweER], who is at present absent from the Cham- 
ber, desires to discuss this matter. I suggest the absence of a 
quorum; or I am willing to permit the matter to be postponed 
for a moment, until his return to the Senate—either way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to temporarily 
passing over the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over without prejudice. The clerk will state the next amend- 
ment. 

The next amendment was, in line 15, after the word “ per,” to 
strike out “ pound ” and insert “ pound; pignolia nuts, 1 cent per 
pound ; pistachio nuts, 1 cent per pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 139, line 21, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “7 cents” and insert “6 
cents,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 757. Peanuts, not shelled, 4% cents per pound; shelled, 6 cents 
per pound; blanched, salted, prepared, or preserved, not specially pro- 
vided for, and peanut butter, 7 cents per pound. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I will ask the chairman of the 
committee just why this reduction was made? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was made in accordance with the presiden- 
tial proclamation. 

Mr. GEORGE. The old rates were 3 cents and 4 cents, 3 
cents on the unshelled and 4 cents on the shelled. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGDH. After the investigation by the Tariff Com- 
mission, of course 50 per cent was as high as the President 
could have gone, which would have made the higher rate 6 
cents, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. GEORGH. The House having fixed a rate of 7 cents on 
the shelled nuts, I do not see why the committee might not 
have left it at that figure. 

Mr. SMOOT. The report of the Tariff Commission, after 
the investigation was made, shows that 6 cents was the differ- 
ence. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think that is true; and yet this is also true, 
that importations of peanuts into this country amount to about 
7 per cent, and the competition is in the shelled big peanuts; 
that is, in the shelled Virginia type of peanut or North Caro- 
lina type of peanut. About 50 per cent of the shelled nuts of 
that type are imported. 

While I recognize the fact that the Tariff Commission’s find- 
ings would indicate that 6 cents is the outside duty that ought 
to be placed on these peanuts, inasmuch as the House fixed 
the rates at 41%4 and 7 cents, I am somewhat at a loss to know 
why the Senate committee cut the rate on the shelled nuts to 6 
cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the House committee reported 
the rate at 6 cents, according to the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent, but that was one of the items that was changed after the 
bill got on the floor of the House. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is correct about that. I am just 
calling attention to the matter. As a matter of fact, but two 
types of peanuts are grown in this country. The big nut is 
raised very largely in North Carolina and Virginia, on which 
this tariff is effective. On the Spanish nut, grown more ex- 
tensively in the Southeast, and an important crop, the present 
tariff is not effective, and I will say frankly that there is no need 
of increasing the rate so far as the Spanish peanuts are con- 
cerned. I think that a rate of 7 cents would be helpful to the 
Virginia and North Carolina type nut; that is, 7 cents on the 
shelled nut. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I rise to ask the Senator from 
Utah why the Finance Committee retained the House rate on 
unshelled peanuts, very few of which are imported into this 
country, and reduced the House rate on shelled peanuts, which 
are imported into this country in large quantities? 

Mr. SMOOT. The answer is this, that the President’s procla- 
mation fixed a rate on unshelled peanuts of 4% cents, and on 
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shelled peanuts of 6 cents. The House committee reported 4%4 
cents and 6 cents, but on the floor of the House, as I have 
already stated, the rate on the shelled peanuts was increased 
from 6 cents, the rate fixed in the presidential proclamation, to 
7 cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator’s explanation is, then, that the 
Senate committee was trying to conform its rate to the proclama- 
tion of the President? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That the rate was increased 

Mr. SMOOT. On the floor of the House. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In view of the fact that there are practically 
no importations of the unshelled and very large importations of 
the shelled, and that those importations have been continued, 
notwithstanding the increased rate made by the proclamation of 
the President, does the Senator think that the action of the 
House was not warranted? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say frankly that I do not know enough 
about the difference between the peanut in the shell and when 
shelled, of the type of peanuts that would be affected by these 
rates, to answer the Senator’s question. As to the smaller 
peanut, grown in Georgia and other States outside of North 
Carolina and Virginia, it would make little difference. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The large type of peanuts that are im- 
ported shelled are not produced to a great extent in North 
Carolina. They are produced chiefly in Virginia. 

Mr. SMOOT. The report shows that those two States are 
those where they are produced. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the amendment of the committee is 
adopted, the matter will be in conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it will be in conference. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I hope the provision for a 
7-cent rate will remain in the bill. It has been quite a help 
to the peanut growers in my section. I hope the Senate will 
yote down the committee amendment which reduces this rate 
and leave the rate at 7 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I had not intended to say any- 
thing about the rates, and should not have said anything but 
for the statement just made. I want to call the attention of 


the Senate to the fact that the rate of 44% cents is 100 per cent 
increase, and the 6-cent rate is 110 per cent increase. Those 
| 


I am perfectly willing to support 
be 


are the ad valorem rates. 
the presidential proclamation, and think that 
done, and let the other matter go to conference. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
he has any data showing the amount of importations since 
the imposition of the 6-cent duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I have the figures for 1927 and 1928. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have been unable to get the figures for 
1928, but I have them for 1927. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will give them to the Senator now. In 1928 
there were imported 38,898,599 pounds, valued at $2,147,166. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 


ought to 


How does that compare with 1927? 

Mr. SMOOT. The value per unit was 5% cents. In 1927 
the imports amounted to 31,461,000 pounds. In 1928 there 
were imported a little over 6,000,000 pounds more than in 
1927. The unit value in 1927 was 414 cents, and the unit 
value in 1928 was increased to 5% cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I understand the Senator, then, after 
the duty was raised to 6 cents, imports increased instead of 
diminished? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and the value increased; 
the foreign peanuts increased. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 

the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

PRESIDENT. The Chair may state that the | 


the value of 


The question is on agreeing to 


The VICE 
junior Senator from 
Chamber. Does the 
the amendment passed over a few moments ago? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Oregon is ready, I would 
like to return to paragraph 755, relating to filberts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was on page 139, line 14, where the commit- 


in the | 
| 
tee proposes to strike out “5 cents” and insert in lieu thereof 


desire to return to 


Oregon [Mr. 
Senator from Utah 


STEIWER] is now 


“214 cents,” so as to read: 
Filberts, not shelled, 2%4 cents per pound,’ 


Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I understand that my col- 
league [Mr. McNary] asked that this amendment go over await- 
ing my return to the Chamber. He was assuming that I had | 
in mind a discussion of the matter. 

My thought just now is that it is not necessary to discuss it. 
I am entirely agreeable to the present consideration of the 
matter and a vote. I think the Senate sufficiently understands 
the question at issue. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator frankly that 
since we reached the amendment I have made a further inves- 
tigation personally, and I really think the committee amend- 
ment should be disagreed to. 

Mr. STEIWER. With that statement, there is nothing I 
would care to say about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La Fotterre in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 755, on page 139, 
line 14, to strike out “10 cents” and to insert “5 cents,” so 
as to read: 


Tilberts, shelled, 5 cents per pound; pignolia nuts, 1 cent per pound; 
pistache nuts, 1 cent per pound. 


The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 140, line 2, after the word 
“per,” to strike out “pound” and insert “ pound; pecans, un- 
shelled, 3 cents per pound ; shelled, 6 cents per pound,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: 


Par. 758. Walnuts of all kinds, not shelled, 5 cents per pound; 
shelled, 15 cents per pound; blanched, roasted, prepared, or preserved, 
including walnut paste, 15 cents per pound; pecans, unshelled, 3 cents 
per pound; shelled, 6 cents per pound. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I have an amendment, which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia pro- 
poses the following amendment, which will be reported for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LeGIsLATIVE CLERK. On page 140, in the matter pro- 
posed to be inserted by the committee in lines 2 and 3, in line 2 
the Senator from Georgia proposes to strike out the numeral 
“3” and to insert the numeral “5,” and in line 3 to strike out 
the numeral “6” and insert in lieu thereof the numeral “ 10.” 

Mr. HARRIS. Mtr. President, in this paragraph, 758, rates are 
provided on walnuts at 5 cents a pound and 15 cents a pound, 
but when pecans were reached, on which a duty is needed far 
more than on walnuts, the duty was reduced by the committee 
to 3 cents a pound on unshelled pecans and 6 cents on shelled. 

My amendment is to make the rate on unshelled pecans 5 
cents and on shelied pecans 10 cents. This would be just half 
the rates on walnuts and other nuts. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not quite understand the Senator. 
refers to pecans? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee amendment provides 3 cents. 

Mr. HARRIS. My amendment proposes to raise the rates to 
5 and 10 cents, and even then they would be less than the rates 
on walnuts in the same paragraph. A great many pecans are 
sent in from Mexico, and it is necessary to have this duty in 
order to protect the industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate proposed is the same as in existing 
law, 3 cents for the unshelled and 6 cents for the shelled. The 
imports of the unshelled for 1927 were 207,675 pounds. The 
value was $19,031. In 1928 the imports amounted to 476,002 
pounds, and the value was $43,707. The value per unit was 9.4 
cents in 1927 and 9.2 cents in 1928. 

The committee, taking into consideration the small importa- 
tions, restored the rate in existing law. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia that the users of these nuts, of course, wanted 
a good deal lower rate than that, but the committee did not feel 
that it ought to go below the present rate. 

oe HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not want to ask my question with a 
view of trying particularly to press the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia, but I want to call to the attention of the 
Senator from Utah the fact that as to almonds, which are a 
good deal like pecans, the Senator advocated and there was 
levied a duty of 54% cents a pound on those nuts, shelled. The 
duty proposed on pecans is 3 cents. On the unshelled almonds 
a rate of 11 cents is fixed. Everyone who knows the difference 
between almonds and pecans knows that it costs more to shell a 
pecan than to shell an almond. Yet they gave only 3 cents for 
Shelling the pecans. Of course, pecans are grown in a certain 
section of this country which, unfortunately, had nobody on the 
committee to champion it. 

I merely call that to the attention of the Senator. I say again 
that the item of filberts, which has just been acted upon here, 
where the production is infinitesimal as compared with the very 
great importations, is a case where there is real production in 
this country, and not a great deal of importations, although 
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there are some importations. The committee ought to deal with 
all things alike, it seems to me. 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as I am personally concerned, I have 
tried to do it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was just pointing out the difference. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. ' 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Utah is quite right when 
he says the importations are very small, but the imported pecans 
are brought over from Mexico very largely. 

Mr. SMOOT. But they are not very good pecans, 

Mr. GEORGE. No; and I am coming to that. They are 
seedlings. But a small percentage of the seedling pecans do 
have the effect of adversely depressing the market. They affect 
the price of pecans, it is believed by the very best growers, 
because they are an inferior nut, because they are not up to the 
standard of the American nut; yet they appear to be the same 
nut; that is, they compare very well with the seedling nut. But 
the real producers of pecans in the Southern States, and they 
are very well-informed men who know their business, believe 
that the small importations do seriously affect their prices. 

The House fixed the duty at 5 and 10 cents, and that rate is 
in keeping with the rates of duty imposed upon other com- 
parable nuts not only by the House but by the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

The Senator said there is nothing in the suggestion that nuts 
were raised in a particular section of the country. I have not 
wanted to make that issue particularly, but this is one of the 
most highly sectional tariff bills that was ever drawn. Inten- 
tionally or not, it remains true that it is. That is one difficulty 
the Senate has had with the bill. 1 do not say that the Senator 
from Utah is responsible. I want to relieve him of all respon- 
sibility. But graphite is principally a southern product, and the 
duty was reduced. Kaolin is distinctly and exclusively a south- 
ern product and the duty was cut 40 per cent, though there was 
not really any request for a reduction of the duty. The duty 
was taken off of wood tar and pitch, which the House had 
placed upon it, and it was put on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Where it had always been. 

Mr. GEORGE. But it was put back on the free list. We 
ean go through the bill, and it is difficult to find a product grown 
largely in the South as to which there has not been a reduction 
of rate or which has not been carried to the free list. 

I do not like to make the argument, but there are numbers of 
nuts named in the bill which are comparable to the pecan, in 
which the rate of duty carried is equal to if not higher than 
the duty put upon pecans by the House; yet the Senate com- 
mittee reduced the duty from 5 and 10 cents to 8 and 6 cents. 
That ought not to be. I do not subscribe to the high protective 
principle at all, though I am willing to support a truly com- 
petitive tariff. But whether one can support the bill when it 
comes to the final vote or not, the bill ought to deal justly with 
sections, it ought to deal justly between industries, and it ought 
not to discriminate between industries nor between sections. 
There is no inconsistency in taking that position. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I want to make a very brief statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I had thought it was arranged 
that at 3 o’clock to-day we would go into executive session to 
consider some judicial nominations. I understand, of course, 
that most of the Members of the Senate would not consent to 
breaking in at this time for any protracted debate on nomina- 
tions. I tried to arrange for a unanimous-econsent agreement 
that we might vote on the nominations at 4 o’clock to-day. It 
has not proved to be possible to make such an arrangement, and 
many Senators feel that an executive session devoted to those 
nominations would take several hours of debate. . For that 
reason I presume it would be unwise and unsuccessful to move 
for an executive session at this time. 

I would like to ask the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boraw], 
who was chairman of the subcommittee on two of the cases, 
or the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, whether that is their opinion as well as 
mine? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I was chairman of both of the 
subcommittees, as suggested by the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
and reported the nominations to the committee and acquiesce 
in the desire to dispose of them; but I do not think we ought 
to take up the nominations in the midst of the tariff dis- 
cussion, certainly not unless there could be a limit fixed for 
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debate. I said to the Senator from Pennsylvania I do not 
think it is practicable to have limited debate. The debate may 
not be long, but certainly we could not in advance get an agree- 
ment as to a time to vote. Unless there could be an agreement 
as to the time to vote I shall certainly be opposed to taking up 
the nominations until we dispose of the bill. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from Pennsylvania was 
kind enough to consult me in this matter. I merely desire to 
state that while I would like to accommodate the Senator, I did 
not feel that it was proper to agree in advance to a limitation 
of debate upon the nominations. Some very important issues, 
in my judgment, are raised by them. The record in the case 
of the appointment from the middle district of Pennsylvania is 
a 164-page record. There are some intricate questions involved. 
Therefore I did not feel that I cared in advance to agree to a 
limitation of debate. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I hope the motion will not be made to take 
up the nominations at this time. I am satisfied from what 
I have ascertained that there will be delay and debate. Nobody 
can tell how long it might continue. Consequently, I think it 
would be very unwise to delay the tariff bill in order to take up 
the nominations of any individuals. I hope the matter will not 
be pressed for it might be construed favorably or unfavorably to 
the nominees. I know there is going to be prolonged discussion 
and I hope the nominations may go over. We are now making 
rapid progress with the tariff bill. The time we save on the 
bill before us, with respect to which we are now moving very 
a will aid the nominations to be considered at the proper 
time. 

Mr. REED. But, Mr. President, here is the difficulty. The 
Watson nomination in Pennsylvania was made last April or 
May. As the Senate had not acted on it at the time we went 
into recess the nomination had to be sent back to the President. 
He had to make a new nomination. If we were going to recess 
from now until December 2, the nomination would not have to 
go back, but if we adjourn, as I suppose we shall before the long 
session, even if it is only over Sunday, that nomination will 
have to go back to the President. I think it is rather a pity that 
that should be the effect of our action. 

The case has all been tried out. The subcommittee worked 
very hard. The Judiciary Committee itself considered the mat- 
ter. I do not want to interfere at all with the work on the 
tariff bill, yet it does seem to me a great pity for the sake of 
the future record of the individual to require three nominations 
for a man through no fault of his. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. CAPPER. One of the nominations in question is for a 
Federal judgeship for the district of Kansas. I am not de- 
manding consideration of it at this moment, but I do want to 
inform the Senate that there is great need for early action on 
the appointment. I had a telegram yesterday from the attorney 
general of Kansas stating that two terms of court at Fort 
Scott had been postponed because of a failure to get confirma- 
tion of this appointment. There has been a vacancy in this 
judgeship for something like six months. I can not emphasize 
too strongly that it is highly important that we have a new 
judge in Kansas at the earliest possible moment. I hope there 
will be no further delay. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, we are in a dilemma here that 
we can not get out of without neglecting a duty perhaps one 
way or the other, as I look at it. No one is more anxious and 
no one will go further than I to expedite a proper considera- 
tion of the tariff bill. I do not think I have to apologize in 
that respect. I think we are all anxious to do that. But let 
me tell the Senate what kind of a condition confronts us. Let 
me first read the rule of the Senate: 


Nominations neither confirmed nor rejected during the session at 
which they are made can not be acted upon at any succeeding session 
without being again made to the Senate by the President. 


That means that the nominations in the two instances in which 
there are district judges nominated to fill vacancies where 
there is no judge now, will go by the board. The President 
will have to renominate. In one instance he has already done 
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so because under another provision of the same rule it is pro- 
vided that where the Senate takes a recess for 30 days or more 
all nominations fail that are not definitely disposed of at the 
time. 

When we took our recent recess the nomination of Mr. 
Watson to be a judge in the middle district of Pennsylvania 
failed and the President had to send his name back a second 
time. Unless we confirm or reject this nominee now, he will 
probably be nominated a third time, and still there is no judge 
up in that district. 

If it was a case where there was no contest in regard to it 
I would know what to do about it, because it would be a matter 
of form to be sent in here and disposed of; but in this case 
there is a contest. I myself am opposed to the confirmation. 
We are confronted with a different proposition: Here is the 
Judiciary Committee, which has had great trouble and some- 
times great difficulty in having a meeting during the days when 
the Senate has been convening at 10 o'clock in the morning. 

That committee has disposed of these matters and is ready 
for a decision by the Senate. We have decided so far as the 
committee is concerned and made a report, and the names of 
the nominees are now on the calendar ready for final action 
by the Senate. If the nomination of Mr. Watson should be 
rejected, then a new name will have to be sent in, will have to 
be referred to a subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee, and 
perhaps more hearings will be held and more delay take place. 

I should regret to displace the tariff bill. I would not do 
it under any ordinary circumstances, but it seems to me we are 
confronted with a condition where it is our duty to do it. We 
ought to dispose of these nominations. The work has all been 
done except the final action of the Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it seems to me that it would 
not be necessary for the committee again to consider these 
nominations and make further reports. The same Congress will 
continue from this session into the next. If it were a case 
where Congress expired on the 4th of March and a new Congress 
then came in, of course, all bills or reports and all measures 
on the calendar would die with the expiration of the Congress. 
In this instance the committee has acted and has submitted 
reports; those reports remain on the calendar, and can be 
taken up at any time that it is the pleasure of the Senate to 
proceed with their consideration. The next session will not be 
the first session of the new Congress but simply a new session 
of the existing Congress. If we should adjourn, the President 
would have to send in new nominations, but if we took a recess 
he would not have to do so. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I thought I made that plain 
by reading the rule. Let me read it again. 


Nominations neither confirmed nor rejected during the session at 
which they are made shall not be acted upon at any succeeding session 
without being again made to the Senate by the President. 


That, it seems to me, makes it perfectly plain. We do not 
have to adjourn, but the session will end automatically when the 
regular session begins, and under this rule, it seems to me, that 
means “ good-by” to everything on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me further, while the nominations would have to be sent in 
again by the Executive, the committee has examined into these 
cases, and, unless there is additional evidence desired to be 
presented, there would be no occasion for the committee con- 
sidering the nominations again. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we do not get another report from the 
committee, the nominations will never get back here. It may 
be true that it could be done quicker if the nominations were 
resubmitted; but, as a matter of fact, the hearing that took 
place in regard to Mr. Watson, I think, was longer than it was 
at the previous session when the nomination was first sub- 
mitted. It may be, however, that new evidence will be pre- 
sented and that new hearings will be demanded by members 
of the bar or others interested in either one or both of these 
cases. In that event they would have to be referred to a sub- 
committee and the questions investigated. So far as I am con- 
cerned I would not want arbitrarily, as a member of the 
Judiciary Committee, to refuse to grant further hearings at 
any time before the nomination was actually out of the hands 
of the committee. As a matter of fairness I take it that in 
either one of these cases—although I am in favor of the con- 
firmation of one and opposed to the confirmation of the other— 
if a respectable group of people presented a prima facie show- 
ing and desired to be heard in regard to the nominations, I 
would think it was the duty of the committee to follow their 
rule, refer the nominations again to a subcommittee, and direct 
further hearings to be held. 

However, regardless of that, at some time we will have to 
dispose of these nominations. It will not take any longer, and 
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probably not so long, to do it now as it would later on; and, 
as I look at it, it could not be, as has been suggested, any indi- 
cation to the country that we are delaying the tariff bill or 
anything of that kind. For one, I do not want to do that, but 
it seems to me we are confronted with a duty here, and I should 
not like to stop the pending measure and take up the other 
matter; yet we ought to dispose of the nominations before this 
session closes. Having said that much, so far as I am con- 
cerned, the question is submitted to the Senate for whatever 
action the Senate may wish to take. 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it might occur that some time 
before the present session ends we could find an interlude in 
the tariff discussion when we could consider these nominations 
and dispose of them. Something may develop which will enable 
us to do that without really interfering with the progress of the 
tariff bill. If such should happen, I should be very glad to see 
them disposed of. 

But, Mr. President. the Watson record is a very long one. I 
know that there is going to be an extended discussion in that 
case; and I doubt if the Hopkins case will be disposed of any 
more speedily. If we take up these two nominations now— 
and there is no reason why we should not take both of them 
up if we take up either—it will take a couple of days at least 
to dispose of them. I am very much opposed to doing that. 

So far as the nominations are concerned, it may be that the 
President will have to send in the nominations again, but in 
the Watson case, while we have had two hearings, we did not 
complete the first hearing, because of the fact that the session 
ended before the hearings were completed; and in the second 
hearing, as it were, we did not take any evidence which we had 
already heard; we simply completed the first hearing. In my 
opinion, the evidence is all in. I do not know how they could 
find anything more; we went into everything that was sug- 
gested or hinted or intimated, and it is all in that record. 
If the name were sent in again, it would be nothing more than 
a formality to refer it to the committee and report it back. 
The Hopkins case is practically in the same condition. So I 
trust that we will not break into the consideration of the tariff 
bill by a prolonged discussion on a question of this kind. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I wish to make a suggestion. I 
see the force of the remarks of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boraw] and I understand that most of the Senators do not 
want to see any prolonged debate break-in to delay the tariff 
bill. At the same time we all must realize that if Judge Wat- 
son is going to be confirmed it is much better that his name 
should not have to be tossed back and forth between the White 
House und the Capitol in this way through no fault of his. 
There is not any law that requires nominations to be sent back 
to the President under these circumstances. Whatever we may 
call this session and the one that begins in December, it is 
practically a continuous sitting of the Congress. 

The only thing that requires a nomination to be sent back 
is Rule XXXVIII of the Senate, and that can be suspended in 
these two cases by unanimous consent. I should like to sug- 
gest that, under the circumstances, that would be the appro- 
priate action to take. If that shall be done, it will not prejudice 
either of the nominations or the opposition to the nominations, 
and it will not prejudice the judges if ultimately they are to be 
confirmed. At the same time, it will not interfere in the least 
with the tariff bill, because then we can continue the nomina- 
tions on our Executive Calendar until the tariff bill shall have 
been concluded, and then we can dispose of them properly. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have not looked up recently to ascertain 
whether it is correct or not, but I have an idea that the rule 
to which reference has been made is in pursuance of a statute. 
I know that at one time there was a custom of sending in 
nominations which would be pending for a long time, although 
perhaps ultimately rejected, but in the meantime the nominees 
would continue to exercise the duties of the office. It seems to 
me there is a statute which provides that where appointments 
fail of confirmation they shall be sent back to the President, 
and that the rule of the Senate was adopted in accordance with 
that statute. 
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Mr. REED. I do not think so. 

Mr. SWANSON. I may be mistaken, 
ator look into it, however. 

Mr. REED. I will be glad to do so. The power of confirma- 
tion is a constitutional power of the Senate. Rule XXXVIII 
was adopted in order to establish the working machinery for 
exercising that constitutional power. The Constitution itself 
does not say anything about the session of the Senate; it simply 
provides that the Senate shall confirm the nominations that are 
sent to it. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have an idea that the statute provides 
where a nomination is made in recess of the Senate, and not 
confirmed during the session of the Senate, that the President 
must send the nomination back to the Senate at the next ses- 
sion. I have not looked up the statute recently. 

Mr. REED. There is a statute dealing with the pay of per- 
sons nominated during the recess of the Senate, but that has no 
application here. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I think probably 
that is the statute the Senator from Virginia has in mind. That 
Was intended to prohibit continuing one who is in office, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Senate refused to confirm him. 
If I understand the proposition of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania aright, it is that we now enter into a wnanimous-consent 
agreement that, despite Rule XXXVIII, these nominations be 
continued without prejudice over the conclusion of the present 
session? 

Mr. REED. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think that would be a very satis- 
factory solution of the problem. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, that may be a satisfactory 
arrangement if we have to resort to it, but there is no necessity 
for trying to secure such an xgreement now. We can wait until 
nearer the close of the session. As the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. Bora] suggested, something may happen in connection 
with the tariff bill which will afford un opportunity to consider 
something else before the end of the present session. I would 
not to-day agree to unanimous consent such as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania proposes. I think there is something in the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from Virginia, that the rule has 
been adopted in pursuance of a statute. I am not sure about 
it, but in the meantime within the next day or so we can have 
that looked up. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. And perhaps if we find that it would not con- 
flict with the law we ean enter into such a unanimous-consent 
agreement as has been proposed and put the nominations over. 
However, it is premature now to take that action, in my opinion. 

Mr. REED. Then, in order to give us time to look into that 
question and possibly to dispose of the nominations at this ses- 
sicn, I will withdraw the request until the middle of next week. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the committee thought it wise 
io keep the same rate of duty on pecan nuts as is provided in 
the existing law. I do not know why that rate should not be 
continued, The importations are very slight and they virtually 
all come from Mexico. No one who has ever tried to eat a 
Mexican pecan will ever try it the second time, in my opinion. 
If they have any use in this country it is because they are 
cheap and are put in Christmas stockings and Christmas baskets 
and bundles. They make weight, but no child ever ate one or 
tried to eat one, or ever will eat one, in my opinion. A friend 
of mine in Texas sent me a bag of them once, and I want to 
say to the Senator from Texas that after trying to break one 
of them and eat it they remained in my cellar until the worms 
got into them, and then we had to burn them, 

If there was any competition at all I would not hesitate for 
a single moment in consenting that the duty be increased. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, not to agree to the amendment 
which has been proposed is to discriminate without reason 
against one kind of nut. I do not believe the Members of the 
Senate wish to do that. I hope my amendment will be agreed 
to. I wish the Senator from Utah would accept it and let it go 
to conference, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Texas? ; 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not desire the Senator to yield. T 
thought he had yielded the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Utah 
will accept the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why not agree to the committee amendment 
and let it go to conference? I assure the Senator that we will 
consider the question there. 

Mr. HARRIS. TI hope the Senator will not ask that. I do 
not believe the Senate is going to yote down this amendment. 


T suggest that the Sen- 
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It simply gives pecans a rate which is given to practically every 
other similar kind of nut; the same rate which is given in the 
identical paragraph as to walnuts. I do not believe the Senate 
will discriminate against pecans in this way. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the one case there are importations and in 
the other there are hardly any. I am perfectly willing to take 
the sentiment of the Senate and let it go to conference, and then 
we will see what we can do in conference. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to have a vote on my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, if what the Senator from 
Utah says about these Mexican pecans is true—and I do not dis- 
pute it—there ought to be an embargo on them instead of a 
3-cent tariff. 

The Senator has pointed out that the Mexican pecans are 
imported here and put into the Christmas stockings of the 
children, proving a terrible disappointment, full of worms. 
That is an argument why there ought to be an embargo on 
Mexican pecans. 

Mr, SMOOT. I would not care if there were. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not make any contention that the im- 
ports from Mexico are considerable; but in view of the fact that 
the Senator from Utah sponsors an increase in the duty on 
walnuts, 5 cents unshelled, 15 cents shelled, and an increase in 
Brazil nuts—we held up the great and important question of 
the importation of Brazil nuts until the Senator from Oregon 
could return to the Chamber; we had to stop the legislative 
wheels here to determine whether we would increase the duty 
1 cent per pound on Brazil nuts—I make no contention that this 
is an important item, because it is not. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it is not an important item; and 
if Senators want to reject the committce amendment, let them 
reject it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why, certainly. Now, why does not the 
Senator withhold his resistance? With his resistance removed, 
the Senate will reject this amendment and agree to the amend- 
ment that is proposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee, however, was charged 
being unfair and sectional. I did not think that was right. 

Mr. CONNALLY. While I am on my feet I desire to compli- 
ment the Senator from Utah. I think he has shown a marvel- 
ous spirit throughout this whole tariff affair. I started to say 
“this tariff struggle”; but it has ceased to be a struggle, so I 
will say “affair.” I think he has shown a wonderful and a 
marvelous spirit, and I want to absolve him from any sectional 
interest in the bill. He is not responsible for what the com- 
mittee did behind closed doors, I am sure that if the Senator 
from Utah were absolved from the ban of secrecy, he would 
reveal a story of what went on behind closed doors that would 
put him in that light. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah does not want any 
commendation to which he is not entitled, nor does he want to 
cast any refiection upon any member of the committee, whether 
he be Democrat, or Republican, or of any other faith. What I 
want to do is to get this bill into conference. I am perfectly 
willing that the Senate shall reject this amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That the Senate shall agree to the amend- 
ment, the Senator means? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that the Senate shall reject the committee 
amendment. That is what the Senator wants. 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; no. I will say to the Senator that the 
committee changed the item in such a way that it is necessary 
now to adopt the amendment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is the same thing. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The effect is the same, but I do not want 
the Senate to vote under a misapprehension, 

Mr. SMOOT. If they should reject the committee amend- 
ment, the amount would be all right. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, no! The item would then be put 
under the head of “ Edible nuts,” the rate on which is 1 cent a 
pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, what the Senator wants to do is to agree 
to the committee amendment with an amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. With the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harris]. He has offered the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be all right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harris] to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment of the 
committee will be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 140, line 4, after the word 
“nuts,” to strike out “not specially provided for, not shelled, 


with 
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5 cents per pound; shelled, 10 cents per pound” and insert 
“shelled or unshelled, not specially provided for, 1 cent per 
pound,” so as to read: 


Par. 759. Edible nuts, shelled or unshelled, not specially provided for, 
1 cent per pound; pickled, or otherwise prepared or preserved, and not 
specially provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem; nut and kernel paste not 
specially provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I sincerely 
hope the amendment of the Finance Committee will be approved 
in this instance. 

I want to take this occasion to call attention to the out- 
rageous duty which the House bill contains with reference to 
edible nuts. The present duty is 1 cent per pound. The House 
proposed to increase the duty upon unshelled edible nuts to 5 
cents, and upon shelled nuts to 10 cents per pound. None of 
these nuts are produced in the United States. The United 
States imports and consumes about 4,000,000 pounds per year. 
If the duty levied by the House becomes a law the public will 
pay $400,000 to consume 4,000,000 pounds of nuts. The in- 
creased rate reconrmended by the House was 1,000 per cent 
upon these nuts, not one of which is produced in this country. 
The Senate Finance Committee has very properly and wisely 
proposed an amendment that reduces the duty in the House bill 
to 1 cent, the present law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 140, line 17, before the 
words “ per bushel,” to strike out “63 cents” and insert “56 
cents,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 760. Oil-bearing seeds and materials: Castor beans, one-half of 
1 cent per pound; flaxseed, 56 cents per bushel of 56 pounds; poppy 
seed, 32 cents per 100 pounds; sunflower seed, 2 cents per pound ; apricot 
and peach kernels, 3 cents per pound; soybeans, 2 cents per pound; 
cottonseed, one-third of 1 cent per pound, 


Mr. FRAZIER obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to say to the 
Senator that the rate of 56 cents is the rate fixed in a presi- 
dential proclamation ; and the committee gave the presidential 
proclamation rate on flaxseed. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I move, as a substitute for 


The question is on agreeing to 


the committee amendment, to strike out “56” and insert “70,” 
which would make it read: 


Seventy cents per bushel of 56 pounds, 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I sincerely hope the Senator 


will not offer the amendment for 70 cents. Will he not offer it 
for 65 cents? The House ‘gave 63 cents, I believe. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I desire to speak very briefly 
on the matter, and I will explain why I want to raise the amount 
to 70 cents. 

As the Senator from Utah has explained, 56 cents is the rate 
to-day, which was provided under the President’s proclamation 
upon recommendation of the Tariff Commission. The Tariff 
Commission at that time made an investigation, and based their 
findings on the invoice prices of flaxseed in Argentina, where 
approximately all the flax is produced that is imported into the 
United States. Basing the difference in cost of production on the 
invoice prices, they found that 56 cents was the difference in the 
cost of Argentine flax laid down in New York and the flax pro- 
duced in this country laid down in New York. However, in the 
Tariff Commission’s report on flaxseed they also give the cost of 
production as found by a report from the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture of Argentina. 

On page 45 of this report there is given the report of the 
Minister of Agriculture to the Rural Society of Argentina, 
and he gives a table setting forth the costs of production and 
the various items that enter in. According to his statement 
the cost of production of Argentine flax on board the boat in 
Argentina is $1.37 per bushel in American money; and, ac- 
cording to their figures, the cost of transportation from Ar- 
gentina to New York City is 23.7 cents per bushel, making a 
total cost in New York of $1.60%0 per bushel. According to 
the Tariff Commission’s report the price in New York of our 
domestic flax is $2.53%5. That would leave a difference of 93 
cents per bushel between the actual cost of Argentine flax, 
according to the figures of the Minister of Agriculture of Ar- 
gentina, and the cost as stated by the Tariff Commission for 
domestic flax laid down in New York. 

Mr. President, it is conceded, I believe, by every one that 
this is one outstanding agricultural product on which the 
tariff is 100 per cent effective. We have talked about paper 
schedules, and all that; but here is one farm product, flax, 
where the tariff is conceded to be 100 per cent effective. Of 
course, there must be a compensatory duty on linseed oil; 
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and that, of course, is to be considered, as the linseed crushers 
are the sole market for the American-produced flaxseed. Ac- 
cording to the estimates of the best authority we have in 
North Dakota, our acreage during the present year of 1929 
was increased 35 per cent in the production of flax, and the 
acreage throughout the Middle Northern States and Western 
States can undoubtedly be increased in the production of flax 
two or three million acres if an additional tariff can be put on 
here that will give the farmers something like the cost of 
production in producing that flax; and that two or three mil- 
lion acres of additional flax land would mean two or three 
million acres less of land devoted to raising wheat, of which 
we produce a surplus, which causes the farmer to sell his 
wheat below the cost of production. 

Mr. President, I think it is no more than fair that a tariff 
of 70 cents be placed on this item, as, according to the figures 
given by the agricultural authorities of Argentina, the 70 
cents does not begin to come up to the difference in cost of 
production. There is also another statement in this flaxseed 
book by the Tariff Commission, on page 46, by the Association 
of Rural Argentina, in which they give the different prices of 
land on which flax is produced; and in the case of the 10 dif- 
ferent prices the average cost per bushel is $1.48, which is 
about 20 cents under the cost figured by the Tariff Commission. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I move to strike out “56 cents,” 
as given by the committee, and to insert “70 cents” in lieu 
thereof. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, on this matter I can sympa- 
thize with the Senator from the adjoining State of North 
Dakota [Mr. Frazier], who is trying to do something for his 
farmers. He recognizes the inequality that exists. He has 
been here a good many years and is painfully aware of the 
situation. He was driven out of the Republican Party by an 
order of the bosses here at one time; but, fortunately, they had 
to crawl on the ground and ask him to come in again two years 
later in order to have a majority in the Senate, so he was really 
vindicated as far as that is concerned. I submit, however, that 
the only reason for his alleged disloyalty to the party was his 
sincere desire to be right with the people of North Dakota as 
he saw it. 

It is admitted that the proposed duty on flaxseed will be 
effective. It is a price-fixing measure. The history of this is 
about as follows: 

The McCumber bill of seven years ago gave us a rate of 40 
cents a bushel. When the Tariff Commission investigated they 
found that the difference in cost of production here and abroad 
was 56 cents per bushel based on New York. The President 
fixed the rate at 56 cents. The bill, as it came from the House, 
carried a rate of 63 cents a bushel. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee dropped it back to the 56 cents. I presume this was 
done upon the recommendation of the new farm bloc of three 
eastern Senators, appointed by the sectional leaders of the 
Republican Party. 

Mr. President, the amendment proposed by Senator FRAZIER 
would make the rate 70 cents per bushel, providing the con- 
ference committee would agree to it, and providing the House 
would accept the amendment. This is a far-fetched hope. The 
flax farmers would be fortunate, indeed, if they received a rate 
of 65 cents a bushel. This is not 9 cents higher than the differ- 
ence in the cost of production here and abroad, but in addition 
to that the Northwest farmer gets some advantage in the 
freight, because about 74 per cent of his flax is now crushed in 
the Twin Cities; only 1 per cent reaches New York. 

I agree with the Senator that a better price for flax wuld 
lead to some expansion of production, but he and I both know 
the limitations of any substantial expansion. Only a limited 
area in this country is suitable for flax. It has done very well 
on new land but seldom yields well on old land. That has been 
the experience all over the State of South Dakota, which is also 
a heavy producer of flux, although North Dakota leads sub- 
stantially. 

The argunrent advanced by the Senator, that it is important 
to reduce the wheat acreage, is the fallacious argument of the 
Farm Board. The reductions will be of no consequence unless 
they will be sufficient to reduce our production to the domestic 
needs, and no one has yet suggested the possibility of this. A 
million acres, more or less, of wheat does not affect the price 
perceptibly—in fact, the records show that the wheat produc- 
tion has been more dependent upon weather conditions than 
upon the acreage planted. 

This question, as I see it, resolves itself to two propositions: 
First, can we get a larger rate than 65 cents; and second, du 
we want it? 

I have already stated why I do not think we can get it. 

I may add that I am not certain that we want it. First, we 
must keep in mind that there is only a small percentage of. 
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American farmers that produce flaxseed, but all farmers buy 
linseed oil to paint their buildings. I have never believed that 
we could get farnr relief by conferring special favors upon the 
small group and putting an extra burden upon every other 
farmer to accomplish this. The rule of fairness must prevail. 

But, Mr. President, there is another reason equally as good. 
We have protested vigorously against the manufacturing sched- 
ules that are so high as to be a heavy burden upon the North- 
west. We have insisted that the rule of reason should apply to 
this and that fairness should prevail. Let us not ask for some- 
thing so high as to justify others in demanding more. Really, 
I think a careful examination of the record will disclose that 
the tariffs on industrial schedules take out of North Dakota 
twenty or thirty times the benefit that it can get from any tariffs 
on its farm products. The tariff is not effective in dealing with 
the agricultural problem; it reaches only a few. But anyway, 
let us not violate the rule that we ask others to keep. We 
want an increase, and I feel the Finance Committee has dis- 
criminated against the flax raiser while favoring the indus- 
trialist. Let us get the increase, but let us be satisfied with 65 
cents. We can not justify any higher rate. 

I would like to offer as an amendment to the amendment that 
the rate of 65 cents be substituted, which is 2 cents a bushel 
higher than the House had the rate and a good deal higher than 
the Senate committee had it; and perhaps we can get that rate. 
If so, it will be a very helpful rate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to inquire 
of the chairman of the committee whether the change in the 
flaxseed rate would not necessitate a change in the linseed-oil 
rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it will. We will have to go back to that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator call that up, then? 

Mr. SMOOT. When we acted on that provision of the bill, 
it was understood that we would go back to the linseed-oil item 
after passing upon flaxseed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
that up? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
amendments now. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
morrow morning? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to taking it up to-morrow 
morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 140, line 23, before the 
words “ per pound ” to strike out “2 cents” and insert “1 cent,” 
and on page 141, line 3, after the word “other” to strike out 
“vetches ” and insert “ vetch,” so as to read: 


Par. 761. Grass seeds and other forage crop seeds: Alfalfa, 5 cents 
per pound; alsike clover, 5 cents per pound; crimson clover, 1 cent per 
pound; red clover, 6 cents per pound; white and ladino clover, 6 cents 
per pound; sweet clover, 3 cents per pound; clover, not specially pro- 
vided for, 3 cents per pound; millet, 1 cent per pound; orchard grass, 5 
cents per pound; timothy, 2 cents per pound; hairy vetch, 3 cents per 
pound ; other vetch, 14% cents per pound ; bentgrass, 10 cents per pound; 
bluegrass, 5 cents per pound; tall oat, 5 cents per pound; all other 
grass and forage crop seeds not specially provided for, 2 cents per pound: 
Provided, That no allowance shail be made for dirt or other impurities 
in seed of any kind. 


When could the Senator take 
I thought we could go on with these other 


Could we possibly take it up to- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 142, line 1, after the word 
“for” to strike out the comma and “and cowpeas,” and in line 
2, before the words “ per pound” to strike out “314 cents” and 
insert “ one-half of 1 cent,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 765. Beans, not specially provided for: Green or unripe, one- 
half of 1 cent per pound; dried, 2% cents per pound; in brine, 3 cents 
per pound; prepared or preserved in aby manner, 3 cents per pound on 
the entire contents of the container, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I am opposed to the change 
in the rate as proposed, and I hope the amendment will be 
disagreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is disagreed to, it must be disagreed to 
with an amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the Finance Committee fell 
into a natural error in relation to this very small item, It 
happens that cowpeas, so termed, are a part of the bean family, 
The Treasury Department determined that they came within 
the bean family, and were dutiable. The Curstoms Court re- ! 
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cently has rendered a decision that is quite the reverse, and in 
order, therefore, to do what was sought to be done both by 
the House and by the Senate Finance Committee, it is essential 
that cowpeas, by the appropriate designation, shall be inserted 
in this paragraph after beans, Therefore I have proposed an 
amendment, that on page 142, line 1, we insert the words “ and 
blackeyed cowpeas” after the words “ beans, not specially pro- 
vided for.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, while upon the subject, may 
I call to the attention of the Senator from Utah the fact that 
in order to make the appropriate correction on page 268, line 6, 
we should insert the words ‘not specially provided for” after 
the word “ cowpeas.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that be agreed to at this time. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I present that amendment, that on page 
268, line 6, the words “not specially provided for” be inserted 
after the word “ cowpeas.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, the House rate was 314 
cents on green or unripe beans, and for some reason it was re- 
duced to one-half of 1 cent by the Senate Finance Committee, 
That protection is nothing like ample for this industry. Beans 
should be put in the classification with other vegetables. They 
are produced in my State, and, of course, in quite a number of 
other States. We would like very much, and think it is oniy 
proper and just, that the House rate be restored, and that the 
committee rate be rejected, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the importations are almost nil. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, we are looking into the 
future. When I saw the first printed copy of this bill, momen- 
tarily forgetting what had occurred in the Senate Committee 
on Finance, I thought it was a typographical mistake, and I 
could not understand why the committee had fixed 2 cents a 
pound on peas and one-half of 1 cent on beans. I could not 
understand it. I do not understand it now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the explanation is 
the Boston influence—the influence of the Boston baked beans. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Very likely. Perhaps that accounts 
for the attitude of the learned Senator this afternoon. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, did the Senator say a typo- 
graphical mistake or a geographical mistake? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Not to indulge in levity, although it 
is a relief now and then for the best of men, I submit to the 
chairman of our committee that the committee made a mistake, 
never intended, to strike out 3% cents as fixed in the bill as it 
passed the House and insert one-half of 1 cent. 

I have very great respect for the House of Representatives. 
There are 435 statesmen muking up that body, and I can not 
believe that they made this egregious mistake, this unpardon- 
able mistake, of fixing 34% cents on this important industry. 

Mr. NORRIS. What did the Senator say as to the member- 
ship of the House, as to the number? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Four hundred and thirty-five. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it is 440 or more. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; 435. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, 435. I think it ought to be said that, 
without doubt, every individual member had his attention 
called to this item, that they had a debate on the item, and 
voted their sentiments on it, and that there was no such thing 
as a committee running over them and fixing the rate without 
due consideration on the part of the House. That only adds to 
the strength of the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I thank the Senator. I do not claim 
to be the only friend of the farmer here present. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I happened to be born on a farm and 
was reared on a farm. I will not say I was born between two 
rows of corn. I have a very sincere sympathy for the man on 
the farm. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senate 
having objected to all proposals to increase duties upon manu- 
factured products of the East, I implore the Senate please to 
be charitable with us and let us have our baked beans at a little 
lower price. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator is not familiar with my 
amendment. I have voted 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
said the Senate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I believe 
in giving adequate protection to a miller as well as to a 
farmer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Recorp shows the 
Senator has not voted against a single proposal to increase any 
rate in any schedule. Am I correct? 





I did not say the Senator, I 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I hope the Senator is; but I may have 
made an error; I may have been misled, perhaps, by the per- 
suasive arguments of the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. é 

Mr. FLETCHER. It might be pointed out that this item 
refers to green and unripe beans, and therefore it does not fit 
the Boston case exactly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not know the disposition of the 
Senate now, but I do submit that a mistake was made. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I understood the 
Senator to say that this should not be reduced, because peas 
carry the same rate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I may have spoken inaccurately. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I find that peas, green or unripe, 
carry a rate of but 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes, Senator; if I said 3%, I was in 
error. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. There are several things which 
need explanation. In the first place, we can hardly conceive 
that it was either a typographical error or a geographical error 
on the part of the committee in thus reducing the rate on beans. 
I suppose the committee must have had some reason for making 
such a substantial reduction, from 31%4 cents a pound to a half 
a cent a pound. But we have not had any explanation of that 
at all. Furthermore, I call attention to the fact that beans are 
given 3% cents per pound in the House bill and peas only 2 
cents a pound. I suppose somebody will be able to make some 
explanation as to why peas are thus discriminated against. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Sometimes Homer nods. It may be 
that our chairman has forgotten the discussion before the com- 
mittee. My recollection is that, as of then, some of us called 
attention to the disparity in the matter of protection between 
these two articles. The Senator from Montana is, of course, 
accurate in calling our attention to the fact that peas bear a 
rate of 2 cents. The House put a rate on beans of 3% cents. 
As to why that is so I can not determine or even express an 
opinion. I am not concerned with present matters, nor very 
much concerned with the record of last year’s importations or 
exportations. We can not call back yesterday. We are legis- 
lating for to-morrow. I see no reason why they can not raise 
beans in Mexico and ship them to California, as they do, even 
as they raise and ship peas into California. 

I suppose it takes about the same amount of labor to cultivate 
the one vegetable as the other. I have done with it, as far as 
I am concerned. I think they ought to bear the same rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, does the 
Senator mean to say that he thinks the record of imports and 
exports is of trifling and inconsequential importance in consid- 
ering tariff duties? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do, with this qualification 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wanted to be sure I under- 
stooc the Senator. I understood him to say that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If everybody will pardon me, I wish 
to express the thought in a few words that I have in mind. 

Senators will remember that for many years, indeed centuries, 
England was a highly protective tariff country. She developed 
her manufacturing industries to such an extent that her agri- 
culture did not afford sufficient or ample food for her people. 
It came about, in the time of Sir Robert Peel, that a fight was 
made to repeal the corn laws, the tariff on foodstuffs. Sir 
Robert Peel, reluctantly but perhaps politically, consented to the 
repeal of the so-called corn laws, but he said what now I am 
going to say. He said, “I reserve to myself the right to shape 
my conduct according to the exigencies of the times.” 

That is what the learned and able Senator from North Caro- 
linn [Mr. Stwmons] and many of his distinguished confréres 
have done in respect to tariff legislation. They have, properly, 
I think, changed their minds, due to the exigencies of the times. 
Changed conditions at home and abroad bring about a change 
of attitude of mind in respect to legislation. I do not tie myself 
to the past. I look into the future. What I mean to say is that 
imports of five years ago are not impressive; imports of two 
years ago might not be persuasive. The question is what may 
occur to-morrow in view of the changed conditions of the world. 

Therefore, to repeat and very poorly express what is in my 
mind, I reserve, as Sir Robert Peel said, the right to shape my 
conduct according to the exigencies of the times. 1 submit that 
we should look into the future and that, so looking with respect 
to these two articles, we should place them on a parity, if you 
please. If it be 2 cents on the one, let it be 2 cents on the other. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, inquiry was made by the Senator 
from Montana as to the committee’s motive in making the 
reduction from 3% cents to one-half cent a pound. As I under- 
stood him, he said that no one had explained that drastic reduc- 
tion by the committee. As I recall it, the committee’s motive. 
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certainly my own motive, in making that reduction was to give 
recognition to the fact that the imports of green beans, mostly 
lima beans, come in from November to May at a time when 
there is no domestie production. 

The effect of the House rate, it seems to me, would be to 
add to the price of the green lima beans at a time when there 
is no domestic industry to protect. If that were not the case, 


I should have been in favor of a higher duty, but the American 
grower is not affected either favorably or adversely by the price 
that prevails during the winter, and it is during the winter 
That was my reason for ycting 


that those green beans come in. 
for the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. FLETCHER addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED. I will yield first to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was not an ounce of those beans shipped 
into the United States after the 20th day of February last year. 
They all came in from November 7 to February 20. There was 
not an ounce imported into the United States during the bal- 
ance of the year. 

Mr. REED. I vield now to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can not understand how the Senator gets 
the impression that none of these vegetables are produced in 
Florida from November to May. That is the very time we pro- 
duce them. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have never made that statement. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Pennsylvania said they 
were not produced in this country. 

Mr. REED. We had a chart showing the amount that was 
produced. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not care anything about the chart. 
I know what happens in my State, and I know that we do pro- 
duce these beans in November, December, January, Febtuary, 
March, and April. 

Mr. REED. There are some produced, but they are very 
small in quantity and the price is very high. That is the one 
time when the man who can produce green lima beans does not 
need any protection, because the price he is getting is so ex- 
tremely high. If any proof had been given of a need for protec- 
tion at those times of high prices, my conclusion would have 
been different. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let us look at the domestic 
production of string beans. Last year there were produced in 
the United States 1,071 carloads, and there were imported 66 
carloads between November 28 and February 13. The first car 
arrived on November 28 and the last four cars arrived on Feb- 
ruary 13. Those are the dates between which importations 
arrived and there were 66 carloads of string beans that were 
shipped into the United States. That is the situation. There 
were 1,071 carloads produced in the United States and 66 car- 
loads imported beginning, as I said, with one carload on the 
28th day of November and the last four carloads arriving in 
the United States on February 13. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. What year was that? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was last year; 1928. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not know whether the fact that we 
had a storm last fall which very much interfered with the 
farmers growing field crops was the cause of it, but I think 
probably on that account the crop was somewhat short last 
season. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there was a storm, it was between those 
same dates. The first carload of domestic string beans came 
in on November 7. The production in the Senator’s State 
The total production, mainly in Florida, 


began November 7. 
was 1,071 carloads. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Not all of the truck farming territory 
was included within the storm area. There was a consider- 
able part of it, however. It may have been that in some of the 
area not within the storm section they did get their planting 
done at the usual time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of string beans produced in the United States 
in 1927, there were 1,006 carloads, so in 1928 there was a little 
larger production than in 1927. The storm did not interfere 
with the number of carloads produced. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. We had the same condition to contend 
with in 1927, so far as statistics are concerned. following the 
storm of 1926. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the average for the three years, if the 
Senator would like to have it. The average for the three 
years was 1,102 carloads. That was the domestic production 
for the three years. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Does the Senator have the figures show- 
ing the imports? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. From where did the imports come? 

Mr. SMOOT. From Mexico. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Has the Senator the figures showing 
the production in the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The reason why we want a higher pro- 
tective rate is that we may raise this vegetable in certain 
months. It is a question of fact. It is simply a question of 
fact whether down in Florida they can raise beans during 
certain months of the year. 

Mr. SMOOT. They can raise them and they do raise them. 
They raise nine times the amount that is imported into the 
United States. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I want them to raise all that the people 
in the United States eat. I want them to supply the American 
market. I am not speaking now immediately for California, 
because we do not raise so many as are raised in Florida. 
But it is a question of fact, not of theory. Can they raise this 
vegetable in Florida and possibly in some of the other States 
during certain months of the year? I understand that they can. 
I undertake to say and I do say that in certain of the counties 
of southern California we can raise these beans during certain 
and all of the months of the year. But, for reasons that are 
obvious, we can not compete with Mexican labor. 

I hasten to say that certain hotel people in California have 
telegraphed me and written me favoring a seasonal-rate theory, 
and the amendment is intended by indirection to bring about 
an application of the seasonal-rate theory. I am opposed to 
the seasonal-rate theory. I realize that certain restaurants 
and big hotels who want to get the cheap beans from Mexico 
will not applaud what I am now saying, but I am thinking of 
the man who can raise that vegetable in California, as I know 
it ean be done in Florida. Therefore I want a tariff rate 
that will protect them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the number of carloads that I 
spoke of a few moments ago was the number of carloads that 
were shipped out of the South during the month the shipments 
from Mexico are coming into the United States. That is not 
all we produce in the United States. That is just the produc- 
tion during the months in which the importations come from 
Mexico. 

In 1926 there were produced in the United States a total of 
4,854 cars. In 1927 there were 7,301 cars of string beans pro- 
duced in the United States, and in 1928 there were 5,760 cars. 
I spoke before only about the number of carloads produced in 
the United States during the period in which the beans are 
shipped in from Mexico. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator is speaking now of snap beans? 

Mr. SMOOT. String beans. 

Mr. SMITH. String beans or snap beans. I dare say there 
are as many produced on the eastern coast of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia as are produced in Florida. Ours 
come on a little later, of course. After the frost period is over 
South Carolina, through the entire coastal plane up to the foot- 
hills, produces these beans. 

Mr. SMOOT. But at that time there are none coming in 
from Mexico. The last carload that came into the United 
States was on February 18. 

Mr. SMITH. I am not speaking now with any reference to 
the tariff. I am speaking about the ability of this country to 
produce a sufficient quantity of the vegetable in question for 
the use of the United States. The fact of the business is that 
I know we have produced them in my State. The farmers were 
induced, in order to diversify their crops, to produce two or 
three acres of them on individual farms and then collectively 
ship them by the carload. I think I have with me a freight 
bill showing where they asked us to help pay the freight on 
them. We could furnish the markets of the world, but did not 
get enough to pay the freight. 

Mr. SMOOT. They were not shipped during November but 
in February. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what we are talking about now, because 
none come into the United States after that time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. After February? 

Mr. SMOOT. The last importation, as I say, was on the 
18th of February. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I have not been able to get from the 
bureau the figures as to the importations. I made an effort 
to do that, but it was reported to me that those figures were 
not available. However, as to production in Florida in the 
season of 1928-29, in December there were 198 cars; in January, 
119; in February, 432; and in the 1927-28 season in December 
there were 447 cars, in January 102, and in February 112, and 
so on for a number of years. We begin to ship in November. 

I will call the Senator’s attention to another fact. I think 
sometimes we get a wrong impression of production when we 
talk about carload lots, because many of these vegetables— 
and string beans is one of them—move in baskets and in less 
than carload lots. They are shipped often by express, under 
refrigeration or otherwise, in less than carload lots. So there 
is no record made of them. We only have a record as to carload 
shipments. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am giving the carload shipments as compared 
with Mexican importations, because that is the only comparison 
which can be made. I am not saying that all of the string 
beans produced in Florida are shipped in carload lots. I am 
saying that the Mexican string beans arrive at the market in 
earload lots. Taking the carloads that come from Mexico, I 
say that during the same period in 1926 1,083 cars originated 
in Florida and only 25 cars came from Mexico. The period 
between November 7 to February 13 was the period during 
which shipments come in; at other times no beans come in. 

Mr. FLETCHER. How about Cuba? 

Mr. SMOOT. No string beans come from Cuba; lima beans 
come from Cuba. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Utah if it really makes any difference, so far as the com- 
petition between the foreign bean and the domestic bean is 
concerned, as to the time when the beans come in? I can 
understand that at certain seasons of the year when the south- 
ern producer or the western producer is selling his beans, car- 
load lots come in from foreign countries and they might 
appear to depress the market and affect the price; but a large 
proportion of the beans, whether produced here or whether they 
come from abroad, are processed and preserved. String beans 
are canned; other beans are dried and preserved in various 
ways. If foreign importations are allowed to come in, they 
add just that many more beans to be dried or canned. They 
affect the market when they come in and are sold in the raw 
state, but also when they come in in the raw state from abroad 
— are processed they take the place of the American-grown 

ans. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not a pound of the imported beans is canned, 
and not a pound of them is dried. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean that not a pound of 
snap beans is canned? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am referring to the Mexican string beans. 
Not a pound of the beans which are imported from Mexico is 
for canning purposes. They are a seasonal product, they come 
in during the winter, and are used immediately upon their 
importation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean to say that a bean 
grown in the wintertime can not be canned? 

Mr. SMOOT. The price is too high to make it profitable to 
can then. The price soars; the price is such that they can not 
possibly be used for canning. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not familiar with the bean situation. 
The Senator from Florida is much better qualified to speak 
about that than am I, but I know that a large quantity of 
beans produced in this country are canned, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And it is news to me to learn that no part 
of the same kind and type of beans that are brought in from 
abroad is canned. 

Mr. SMOOT. The winter beans are too high priced. They 
are a luxury and are used in the high-priced hotels. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do they not come in in the spring also? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. The first shipment comes in on the 7th day 
of November. That is the earliest date on which they ever 
come in. The last shipment that ever comes in in any year is on 
the 13th day of February. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know whether the Senator from 
Utah is an authority upon the subject or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not speaking by my authority. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do know, however, that the Senator from 
Florida is an authority upon the subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will leave it to the Senator from Florida 
whether the statement I have made is not correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should like to hear what the Senator from 
Florida has to say about that. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the duty on the dried beans 
is one thing. The Florida bean is a winter bean, produced only 
in the wintertime, because in later seasons they are produced 
very widely throughout the country, and there is no profit in 
producing them in Florida. The winter is the only time when 
Florida will get any benefit from the duty at all, so far as this 
item is concerned, and if the duty is made half a cent, then 
Florida is out of it entirely, and Florida will not derive any 
benefit fronr the tariff at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Florida has never raised beans enough during 
the three and one-half months to which I have referred to fur- 
nish the market in America. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Give us a chance. Do not let Mexico come 
in and take the market away from us. Florida can produce 
them. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are a luxury. No one can afford to use 
them unless it be a high-priced hotel or a rich man for his 
table during those months. That is the fact of the matter. 
Later, when every State in the Union produces beans—and 
there is not a State which does not raise beans—the crop thus 
produced is used for canning purposes, and the price of beans 
then is down so that it is possible to can them at a profit. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Florida, whose State raises probably more beans of this 
kind at certain seasons of the year than does any other State in 
the Union, feels that the rate proposed would be very injurious 
to the industry in Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Absolutely; and I want the committee 
amendment disagreed to. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah will 
allow me, may I ask the Senator from Florida a question? As 
indicated by the Senator from Utah, Florida beans come on the 
market at a time when the Senator from Utah says they do not 
need any protection on account of the extraordinarily high price. 
Do the bean growers of Florida realize that extra high price? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The producer does not realize it, and I 
do not think anybody else realizes it, either. 

Mr. SMITH. That is the crux of this whole matter. Here 
is the Senator living in a State so near the Tropics that the 
people there can produce this vegetable from November until 
March at the time when, according to the Senator from Utah, the 
Mexican bean is coming in. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And during that time, I have understood that 
beans frequently sell at a price below the cost of production. 

Mr. SMITH. That is the point I am trying to make. The 
Senator from Florida lives in the extreme southern part of our 
country, where it is possible to grow beans during the period 
indicated by the Senator from Utah, and he can testify as to 
conditions there. The Senator from Utah says that during the 
particular season referred to the price of beans is so high that 
they do not need protection. We will have to depend upon what 
the Senator from Florida says; and the Senator from Florida 
says that during that very time the producers are not making 
anything like an extraordinary profit.. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to add to that, that I 
live in a section where we raise winter crops; we raise the kind 
of beans about which we are talking; and while for a few days 
or for a week or two weeks we may get what we call a fancy 
price, a very good price, then very frequently the price goes 
down to a point so low that it will not pay the freight 

Mr. SMITH. That is right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That it will not pay the freight from the 
city in which I live to the city of New York or Philadelphia. To 
say that the price is so high during the marketing season of this 
winter crop that they can not afford to put the beans in brine 
and preserve them and can them is ridiculous, because I know 
that very frequently we lose from a third to a half of our bean 
crop because it will not pay to gather them. They are an early 
spring crop. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those beans come on the market about the 
20th of May. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
than that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The 20th of May is the earliest date. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But they are beans, and the Senator has 
said that they brought a fancy price because they are early 
grown, due to the very mild climate of that section of the 
country. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, practically from Wilmington, 
N. C., down to the Florida line the prices have been so unsatis- 
factory that the farmers have almost abandoned growing this 
crop except in a little area around Charleston, and perhaps a 
little area around Wilmington. If the prices were so fancy dur- 
ing the period indicated by the Senator that whole section of 


I think they come on the market earlier 
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the country would be engaged in producing an early crop of 
beans. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


SMOOT. They can not do it. 
SMITH. There is no “can not” about it; we do do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. In a hothouse? 

Mr. SMITH. No; we have hothouses; but what we get is a 
cold reception ; the house is hot enough all right, but the market 
is a cold place. 

Mr. President, I just wish to say that if the rates in the agri- 
cultural schedule are supposed to protect adequately the pro- 
ducers of agricultural products, including horticultural prod- 
ucts, by cutting this rate down to one-half of 1 cent, we are 
doing a thing that will practically destroy the production of 
beans in all of that section, because our neighbors in Cuba, 
Central and South America, and Mexico, with the improved 
cold-storage facilities on board the rapidly moving vessels, can 
supply this market, and under any such protection as is pro- 
posed we had just as well quit. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows more about his State than 
I do, but I say now that there is not a single pound of beans 
harvested in South Carolina or North Carolina between the 
7th day of November and the 13th day of February. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What has that got to do with it? 

Mr. SMOOT. This provision is intended to cover beans pro- 
duced during that period. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It does not say so. It says “beans”; it 
does not specify the time when they are raised or harvested or 
put on the market. 

Mr. SMOOT. No imported beans come here except between 
the dates I have named, and the American product then has the 
whole American market. Not a string bean comes from any 
place on earth except between those dates, and between those 
dates there is not a string bean raised in the United States, 
outside of a few in lower California and those produced in the 
State of Florida. I will ask the Senator from Florida if that 
is not true? 

Mr. SMITH. 
paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was not here when the discussion 
took place. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I said distinctly what I 
have said before—that putting this provision in the bill de- 
stroys absolutely all possible benefits of a tariff to Florida, be- 
cause the time when these other beans begin to come in from 
Mexico is the very time when Florida produces them. 

Mr. SMOOT. But, Mr. President, Florida can not produce 
enough to supply the demand here now. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the Senator is entirely wrong. 
Florida can produce an unlimited amount. 

Mr. SMOOT. Every pound of beans grown in Florida from 
November 7 to December 3 is hunted for from one end of the 
United States to the other. There is not a bean grown any- 
where during that time with the exception of just a little 
section of California and the State of Florida. They are a 
luxury; and I will ask the Senator if they are not a luxury 
at that time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator wishes me to reply to that, 
I will state that I think they are a very healthy and wholesome 
article of food. 

Mr. SMOOT. So do I. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Everybody likes beans. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And I should not call them a luxury. I 
should say they are a common article of food. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the price has anything to do with it, they 
are a luxury. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I wish the Senator could demonstrate that 
the people in Florida can make so much profit by growing these 
beans. We have been struggling down there. There is a million 
acres of land waiting and ready for people to go on and culti- 
vate these beans; and if there were this great amount of money 
in them we certainly would be getting rich. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, does the Senator say that the 
bean we raise in North Carolina is a spring bean; that is, a 
bean that is marketable in April or early May? 

Mr. SMOOT. May. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean to say that that 
bean can not be raised at the same period of the year in Mexico? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only importations 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not talking about the only importa- 
tions. Can they not raise that bean and put it on the market 
at the same time that our bean is put on the market? 

You do not say here in this section that this is for the purpose 
of protecting winter-grown beans. You say it is for the purpose 
of protecting all beans, grown at any season of the year and 


What has that to do with the wording of the 
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anywhere in the United States. Now you are trying to confine 
the argument absolutely to a winter bean. If there is no im- 
portation from Mexico now, if you take off the duty, Mexico can 
raise them as well as South Carolina and North Carolina and 
Florida can raise them in the spring, and we may be confronted 
with Mexican competition. I do not know; I have not investi- 
gated the question to ascertain when Mexico sends her beans in 
here and when she markets her beans generally. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator falls into error 
again, because he does not know the situation in Mexico. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; and I do not think the Senator from 
Utah knows it either, because I am satisfied that the climatic 
conditions in Mexico will permit of their raising beans in the 
spring as well as the climatic conditions in my country. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say, Mr. President, that it is too hot to raise 
beans in Mexico during the time when the North Carolina bean 
is being raised. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why, we can raise beans right in the middle 
of the summer in North Carolina. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course you can. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am talking about the beans that we raise 
for early market, spring market; but we can raise them at all 
times of the year, and we can raise and do raise fall beans, too— 
spring and fall. 

Mr. President, I think the Senator from Utah is not familiar 
with this bean question. He does not raise beans out in Utah. 
He does not know. 

Mr. SMOOT. We raise better beans in Utah than North Caro- 
lina ever saw. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator from Utah—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will have to hold pretty 
soon that debate on this matter is exhausted, because each Sena- 
tor has spoken more than twice on this amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, this is a very important mat- 
ter that we are on now, and I want to ask one question before 
the discussion ends. 

Why did the Senate committee treat the lowly cowpea with 
such disrespect in this paragraph? The House put the cowpea 
in. The cowpea is a sort of substitute for the bean as an 
article of food when it is green. It is a very delightful dish. 
I know that the designation of it as a cowpea would rather indi- 
cate that it is not for human food, but it is used for human 
food. Why did the Senator strike it out? I just want to know. 
It is a sectional crop. It is grown chiefly in the South. I do 
not know whether it is grown to any extent anywhere else than 
in the South. The House put it in. Why did the Senate com- 
mittee strike it out? What was the cause? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had been in the Chamber, he 
would not have asked a question like that. There was a 
decision here as to the cowpea and we have already put it 
back. 

Mr. SIMMONS. You have put it back? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am delighted to know that the Senator 
admits that he made a mistake. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I raise the point of order 
that each Senator has spoken twice on this subject. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, before the vote is taken, I desire 
to correct an error. The Senator from Utah says the cowpea 
was put back. It was not. It was the black-eyed cowpea that 
was put back, and the general order is not the black-eyed 
cowpea. That is a fancy one. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I have not spoken twice, 
and I am not going to. I hope we can get a vote. I think the 
Senate is going to do justice by Florida. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 142, line 10, after the 
word “ Mushrooms,” to strike out “ fresh, or dried or otherwise 
prepared or preserved,” and insert “fresh or dried, 10 cents 
per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem; otherwise prepared or 
preserved, 10 cents per pound on drained weight and,” so as 
to read: 

Par. 766. Mushrooms, fresh or dried, 10 cents per pound and 60 per 
cent ad valorem; otherwise prepared or preserved, 10 cents per pound 
on drained weight and 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this rate seems to me to be 
too much. I desire to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


REED], as well as the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], if they 
will not permit a substitute to be adopted of, say, 45 per cent 
ad valorem, which is the present rate, and 10 cents a pound, 
on these mushrooms? 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do. 

Mr. REED. This is a commodity of which the imports have 
increased very greatly. They come mostly from France; and 
the figures stated in the Tariff Summary for 1928 are not 
correct. The imports are greater than the printed summary 
would indicate, the correct figure being 7,229,000 pounds, valued 
at $1,428,000. 

I have been hopeful that a tariff equal to the difference in 
cost of production could be put on, but I realize that the 
increase looks very great; and I believe that to avoid a long 
debate on it, with uncertain results, I would be wise to accept 
the Senator’s suggestion, 

Mr. HARRISON. That is a small increase. The present 
rate is 45 per cent ad valorem. We have no exportations in 
this matter. There are importations to the extent of around 
7,000,000 pounds annually. So I move to substitute for the 
Senate amendment, without the classification, just 45 per cent 
ad valorem and 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. REED. That is, the Senator proposes in line 12 to 
change the “60” to “45,” and the same in line 13? 

Mr. HARRISON. That would get at it in the same way. 

Mr. REED. If the Senator makes that motion, I think I 
shall be inclined to accept it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania a question. I understand that we produce 
no dried mushrooms in the United States; that practically all 
of our production is sold as fresh mushrooms, and that there 
are some canned, but there are none that are dried. 

Mr. REED. I believe that is correct. The dried mushrooms 
are produced in very small quantities, if at all. , 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that the supply of dried mushrooms is 
altogether from importations, 

Mr. REED. But the Senator must understand that they 
compete with the mushrooms that are produced all over the 
United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. To what extent are they used as substitutes 
for fresh mushrooms? 

Mr. REED. Oh, altogether as substitutes for fresh mush- 
rooms and as substitutes for canned mushrooms, in which the 
mushroom is preserved in brine. The dried mushrooms come in 
direct competition with them, and are used for the same pur- 


pose. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the advantage in going to the ex- 
pense of drying the mushroom, instead of using it fresh? 

Mr. REED. Because a fresh mushroom will not stand ship- 
ment very far. The canneries in Pennsylvania get some mush- 
rooms from as far away as South Dakota, but most of the ship- 
ments have to come from around Chicago. The production of 
mushrooms in the Northwest is taken care of by canneries 
around St. Paul, I understand. Mushrooms will not stand ship- 
ment for a great distance unless they are either put in brine or 
dried. They have to be ‘processed in order to travel, and it Is 
cheaper to dry them than it is to preserve them in brine. That 
is why they use that method. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to have somebody give us some information for the Recorp as 
to what these rates mean in ad valorem terms: First, the pres- 
ent law; second, the House proposal; third, the Senate proposal ; 
and, fourth, the modification proposed by the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the invoice value last year of im- 
ported canned mushrooms was slightly under 20 cents—about 
19%, cents per pound of drained mushrooms. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What was the duty upon 
that? 

Mr. REED. The duty on that was 45 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. About 8 or 9 cents? 

Mr. REED. No; it came to about 29 cents, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The duty was 8 or 9 cents, 
which, added to the cost of the can, make it 29 cents? 

Mr. REED. No, no. The duty was about 9 cents on a 20- 
cent can. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. REED. ‘The cost of production here is something like 12 
to 15 cents more than the landed cost of the French mushroom. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not dispute that. That 
is not the information I wanted. I want to know what this 
duty represents in ad valorem terms. 

Mr. REED. If based on last year’s import price, it would run 
to about 90 per cent on the French import prices. There has 
been some dispute as to whether they were undervalued. I 
understand that the principal importer is an American who has 
established factories in France where the mushrooms are proc- 
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essed, and he imports on consignment to himself, so naturally he 
would be very much the gainer if he invoiced them at a low 
price abroad. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So the present duty of 45 per 
cent will be increased, in case this modified proposal is accepted, 
to 60 per cent ad valorem, plus 10 cents per pound? 

Mr. REED. Yes; but the Senator from Mississippi now 
proposes to cut the ad valorem down to the level of the 1922 law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But of course the 10 cents 
per pound is the important part. 

Mr. REED. That is the important part, and I hope very 
much the industry can get that. 

It has been generally reputed that this industry is exclusively 
Pennsylvanian. It used to be. It started in Pennsylvania. 
Ten years ago practically all mushrooms were imported; but 
there are canneries now all through the country as far west as 
California, and they get their mushroms from farmers in prac- 
tically every State in which there is weather cool enough to 
raise them. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I have a word to say 
about this mushroom proposition. I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania this question: Does the Senator know 
what firms are handling mushrooms? 

Mr. REED. I have not a list of the firms. They are mostly 
in that part of southeastern Pennsylvania that centers around a 
town called Kennett Square. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There are four big firms that have a 
monopoly of the mushroom business. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no, Mr. President. I can give the Senator 
a statement as to that. Mr. Maule, who represented the Cooper- 
ative Association of Mushroom Growers, said: 


The mushroom industry in the United States starts on the Pacific 
coast. There are a few growers in California. We have one member 
in California—one organization. There are some in Colorado. There 
is a cannery in Colorado in addition to the growing in Colorado; 
some in Illinois; about 20 growers in the St. Paul region; some in 
Indiana; several in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, Massa- 
chusetts, and New York; and a few in Kentucky and other States. 


It would be quite wrong to say that it was controlled by four 
concerns, 

Mr. BROOKHART. There are just a few of them in the 
whole of the United States, when you get them all added up. 

Mr. REED. I do not know how many there are, but they are 
pretty widely scattered. 

Mr. BROOKHART. This duty, even as proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, is equivalent to 90 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. REED. That is correct, and it is necessary because of the 
very low cost in France, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I would like to say to the Senator from 
Iowa that there are a number of mushroom growers in southern 
Pennsylvania, individual farmers, some of whom I know per- 
sonally, who are not in any combine at all. They raise mush- 
rooms just the same as they raise corn or tomatoes or anything 
else. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes, Mr. President. I asked a duty of 
about 35 per cent on oats, and in my State there are 213,000 
farmers who raise oats, and the Senator from Mississippi, who 
now advocates a 90 per cent duty on mushrooms, denied me even 
a 35 per cent duty on oats, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania a question. He stated a while ago that 10 
years ago all of the mushrooms consumed in the United States 
were imported. During the 10-year period referred to the 
American grower of mushrooms has been able to raise his pro- 
duction from nothing up to 30,000,000 pounds per year, against 
a little more than 5,000,000 pounds coming in as canned and 
about a half a million dried, I believe, or in that neighborhood. 
I can not quite understand how the Senator can contend that 
this duty of nearly 90 per cent is necessary to keep the mush- 
room industry from dying, when in 10 years it has been able 
to produce 30,000,000 pounds a year as against the five or six 
million pounds imported. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am afraid the Senator is com- 
paring the wrong figures. The total domestic production is 
30,000,000 pounds of fresh mushrooms. I never meant that the 
fresh mushrooms were not produced here. Our farmers do pro- 
duce 30,000,000 pounds of fresh mushrooms. But the amount 
of canned mushrooms is very much less than that. The canned 
mushrooms have been coming in from France in greatly in- 
creasing quantities, and they compete not only with our canned 
mushrooms, an industry we are trying to protect, but they com- 
pete with the growers of fresh mushrooms, whom we also want 
to protect. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, is it not true that about 95 
per cent of the mushrooms produced in this country are sold 
fresh, and only those mushrooms are canned which can not be 
marketed fresh to advantage? 

Mr. REED. No; Mr. President, I think that is incorrect. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the information the Tariff Commis- 
sion gives, I think. 

Mr. REED. I do not see that in my summary from the 
Tariff Commission. As a matter of fact, I am told by those in 
the industry that that statement is not correct. The fresh 
mushroom comes in, as I have said, to the extent of about seven 
million and a quarter pounds, drained weight, each year. The 
domestic consumption, as I understand it, is about 17,000,000 
pounds. That is to say, about one-third of our domestic de- 
mand is being supplied from France and not from the Ameri- 
can-grown mushroom. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Kentucky that the statement just made by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is correct. The commission brought the matter 
to the attention of the committee, and stated that there had 
been a mistake made in the figures just quoted by the Senator 
from Kentucky, and the correct facts are as submitted by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I accept the correction, but even that would 
bring it up to only 7,000,000, instead of 10,000,000. 

Mr, FRAZIER. Mr. President, a few moments ago I asked 
for a tariff on flax of about 35 per cent ad valorem. We pro- 
duce only about half the flax that is used in the United States. 
The Senator from Mississippi objected to that rate, and now 
asks 90 per cent on mushrooms, which are just a hit-and-miss 
proposition with a few farmers throughout the country. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Committee on Finance 
has recommended 10 cents a pound and 60 per cent ad valorem. 
I offered an amendment to reduce the ad valorem to 45 per 
cent. I think it would stand a greater cut than that. That is 
my idea. 

If I had offered amendments on a lot of these items which I 
thought ought to be offered, we would now have been on about 
the second paragraph, and probably debating that one. I stood 
with the Senator from Iowa and the Senator from North Dakota 
on propositions which I can not defend, and no one can defend, 
but I did it because I want to help agriculture if there is any 
way in the world to do it. 

Some gentlemen have a different idea as to what will hep 
agriculture. I am resolving the doubt in favor of some of 
these rates. I even went with the Senator from North Dakota 
to 65 cents on flaxseed. The Representative in the House from 
the Senator’s State contended for only 63 cents, and I suppose 
they were very glad when they got that. The Tariff Commis- 
sion held that 56 cents was the proper rate. I went as far as 
65 cents on that article. I told the Senator some days ago that 
I would go that far. This side of the Chamber went with him 
that far. His colleagues on the other side seemed to be satis- 
fied with that, and I regretted that he offered an amendment 
carrying 70 cents on that item. 

We are getting along very well. Let us not accuse anybody 
of inconsistency. If the Senator can find fault, and wants to, I 
can offer amendments carrying out a program—though I may 
not get anywhere—that will truly reflect the difference be- 
tween the cost of production abroad and at home, and a lot of 
these propositions will go down. 

The Senator from Iowa talks about oats. I cited the ex- 
portations of oats and the small importations of them. The 
only reason in the world that would justify a rate on oats as 
high as has been proposed, or as was adopted, was that we 
have included the debenture plan in the bill, which might give 
back to the farmer half of the tariff rate on his exportations. 
It is on that theory that we are working. 

Let us not have any recriminations. We are trying to help 
the Senator from North Dakota and the Senator from Iowa. I 
have not asked for a single increase on any product so far as 
my State is concerned. So try to be at least generous in your 
hearts, and reflect that we are trying to help you as much as 
we can. 

I would like to see a rate of 45 per cent on mushrooms 
adopted, but I know that if I offered an amendment to that 
effect we might be debating the question for two days. I want 
to see the bill expedited, and if we can agree on reducing it from 
the recommendation of the Senate committee 15 per cent and 
let it go to conference I think we will be getting along pretty 
well. 

Mr. FRAZIER. 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. It is mighty nice to hear some friends of 
the farmers talk about what they would like to do and what 
they can do and what amendments they can offer, and so on. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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Of course, anyone can offer amendments. But when an amend- 
ment is offered relating to a farm product that is 100 per cent 
effective, and it is voted down by the so-called friends of agri- 
culture, it does not stick very well with me. 

When it comes to offering to make the duty on mushrovums 90 
per cent—and I might say that a great deal of the time we can 
not tell whether they are mushrooms or toadstools, and poison- 
ous to people, pretty nearly as bad as the moonshine liquor that 
grows in some of these communities—it seems to me a rather 
far-fetched proposition. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, why does not the Senator 
offer to make it 10 cents ad valorem? He can do it. Nobody 
is restraining him. He can ask for a roll call. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If the Senator will permit, I move as 
un amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi to cut out the 10 cents per pound and make the ad 
valorem 45 per cent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That amendment would not be in 
order at this time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
order. The Senate amendment carries 10 cents a pound. It 
is in order to strike that out in the Senate committee amend- 
ment. I suppose that is the amendment the Senator from 
Jowa offers. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood it to be a 
motion to amend the amendment proposed by the Senator from 






Mississippi. 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I withdraw my amend 
inent. If we can not help along and expedite the bill, I will let 


the Senator from Iowa offer his amendment. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, let me ask the parliamen- 
tary situation. If we reject the committee amendment, what 
would that leave the rate? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty per cent ad valorem on 
mushrooms. 
Mr. BROOKHART. I move as a substitute that the rate 


be made 45 per cent, the same as in the old law. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is what the Senator has in mind, then 
he ought to move to disagree to the committee amendment, 
With an amendment, striking out “60” and inserting “ 45.” 
Then the one vote would be sufficient. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Whatever is the proper form, I adopt. 

Mr. SMOOT. I certainly hope the amendment to the amend- 
ment will not be agreed to. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am very sorry the Senator 
from Mississippi withdrew his amendment. It seems to me 
that the rate proposed by the Senator from Mississippi was a 
fair rate; that it took into account the fact’ that the importa- 
tions of this product are supplying more than one third of the 
domestic demand; that if it was possible to shift to American 
farmers the growing of the mushrooms that are now coming 
from France, that are grown by French farmers, we would 
provide a million and a half dollars of a new market to Ameri- 
ean farmers scattered all over the United States, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Mr. BROOKHART. 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want to eall the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that those French farmers are the ones who are buy- 
ing our Iowa oats and fixing the price over there. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the production of mushrooms can 
be carried on by any American farmer as a side line, and it is 
earried on by thousands of them as a side line. Suppose we 
should have a market for a million and ‘a half dollars’ worth 
of mushrooms. Suppose each of the farmers produced, we will 
say, $500 worth of mushrooms. Two thousand eight hundred 
or 3,000 American farmers would be given an outlet for a 
side line which they could carry on without a great capital 
expenditure, which would perhaps mean the difference between 
prosperity and fatlure for those 3,000 American farmers. It 
seems to me to be only an intelligent thing that we should do 
it. 

The difference in the eost of production has been established. 
We know that it would take 60 per cent ad valorem and 20 
cents specific to equalize the production cost between American 
and European farms. 

It seems to me that the suggestion of the Senator from 
Mississippi is only what we owe to the farmers engaged in 
this industry, and it is for all of them that I am pleading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I notice that the 60 per cent 
proposed to be stricken out is in the House provision, and, 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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therefore, it is not open to amendment now. The only thing we 
could do would be to disagree to the Senate committee amend- 
ment and then when we get into the Senate, if the Senator 
from Iowa wants to move to strike out 60 and insert 45, it would 
be in order under the rule. I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Iowa to the fact that if he wants to make the rate 45 
per cent the way to do it would be to disagree to the com- 
mittee amendment with an amendment; but we can not do 
that because the 60 per cent in line 14 is a part of the House 
provision and is not a part of the Senate committee amend- 
ment. 

Therefore, the only thing we can do in order to accomplish 
what the Senator desires is to disagree to the committee amend- 
ment. Then, when the bill reaches the Senate the Senator could 
offer an amendment striking out 60 per cent and inserting 45 per 
cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I think the rate carried in 
the Senate committee amendment amounts to 110 per cent, 
based on the price of 20 cents a pound. As indicated a while 
ago by the Senator from Pennsylvania, 10 cents a pound is 
equal to 50 per cent ad valorem, and 60 per cent, which the 
House fixes, would make 110 per cent. So far as I am. con- 
cerned I want to say frankly that I do not know any difference 
between a farmer in Pennsylvania and a farmer in Nebraska 
or any other State, if he produces something that needs pro- 
tection in order to enable him to produce the commodity 
with profit. 

Of course we ordinarily refer to mushrooms as more or less 
of a luxury. I do not claim to be an expert on mushrooms. 
I do not even like them unless they are doctored up so that 
I do not know what they are, so I am not interested personally 
in mushrooms. 

There are none of them produced in my State and even if 
they were it would, I hope, make no difference. But if there 





| is justice in some form of an increase in the tariff on mushrooms 


| 





I do not see why we should deny that increase merely because 
farmers in Pennsylvania produce them instead of the farmers 
of some other State. I am not willing to cast a vote based on 
any sectional line of that sort. I do think that 110 per cent is 
too much. I would be perfectly willing to vote for 60 per cent, 
which is 15 per cent more than they are now getting, and 
eliminate the 10 cents per pound. Is that what we are to vote 
upon? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is on the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Iowa. That is the only amendment he could offer, If the 
present amendinent offered by the Senator from Iowa prevails, 
a of course, the House provision will be reinstated in the 
ill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing or 
disagreeing to the Senate committee amendment. Disagreeing 
to the Senate committee amendment would leave the House pro- 
vision of 60 per cent in the bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, I want to state that I have 
followed the agricultural schedule through with the greatest 
care and, so far as I have been able to observe, this is the first 
item in it that would be of any material assistance to the farm- 
ers in and about Delaware and Pennsylvania, I have gone along 
here with Senators from the Northwest in the hope that these 
schedules wouid greatly assist them. 

I do think, as the Senator from Kentucky has well stated, 
that when it comes to a situation where they can be of some 
assistance to the farmers of the East, they ought not to deny 
it. I think the Senate committee amendment ought to be agreed 
to, and nobody ought to insist upon reducing the rate below 60 
per cent. It is absolutely necessary in order that the mush- 
room growers may prosper at all. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, now that the question is on the 
adoption of the Senate committee amendment, I take it that the 


| amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 


Harrison] is in order, As I have already stated, I have agreed 
to accept the rate proposed by him although it is lower than 
is needed to equalize the cost of production. I hope the Sen- 
ator therefore will renew his amendment to amend the com- 
mittee amendment and then we can vote on it in that form. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I will make that motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi pro- 
poses an amendment, which the clerk will report. 

The Curer CrerK. On page 142, line 12, strike out “60” and 


insert “45” and in line 13 strike out “60” and insert “ 45.” 
Mr. SMOOT. That latter change applies to the House text. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consent. 
Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that the substi- 
tute for the committee amendment may be offered? 
Is there objection? 


It can only be done by unanimous 


The VICH PRESIDENT. 
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Mr. FRAZIER (in his seat). I object. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Missis- 
sippi will persist in his amendment in line 12. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the fact that a committee 
amendment is offered to the first part of the paragraph neces- 
sarily changes the rate proposed by the House. Therefore it 
would seem to me that an amendment of the 60 per cent pro- 
posed in lines 13 and 14 by the House is in order without unani- 
mous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds that it is not in 
order. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Missis- 
sippi will persist in his amendment in line 12. 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not understand there was any objec- 
tion to my request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There was not. 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes, Mr. President, the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Frazrer] objected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not hear it. The 
Chair will state that hereafter Senators desiring to object and 
Senators desiring to make any motion must rise to their feet 
and be recognized. Senators must not remain in their seats 
when interposing an objection. The Chair will put the ques- 
tion again. Is there objection? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi will persist in his amendment in line 12. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That amendment is in order and 
is now pending because it was offered previously. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED. With the permission of the Senate, I agree now 
with the Senator from Mississippi that I will support the same 
amendment in line 13 at the proper time, reducing the rate 
from 60 to 45 per cent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk an amendment which I propose to offer when we reach the 
free list, admitting all fertilizer and fertilizer substitutes to the 
United States free of duty. I ask that it may be printed and 
lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, at the earnest 
request of certain Senators upon this side of the Chamber who 
are tired and weary and almost sick, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate takes a recess at half past 5 this afternoon 
it be until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. I would not make the 
request except that when Senators like the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLercHer], the senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Stumons], the junior Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. OveRMAN], and several others are all worn out and weary 
and tired, I feel it my duty to make the request and let those 
who object take the responsibility. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 
report the next amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it recess until 
10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none and it is so ordered. The clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. The next amendment is, on page 142, 
line 14, after the words “ad valorem,” to strike out the semi- 
colon and the words “ truffles, fresh, or dried or otherwise pre- 
pared or preserved, 30 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this is an article of food 
somewhat similar to mushrooms. The present tariff is 25 per 
cent, the House rate is 30 per cent, and the Committee on 
Finance is proposing to strike it out. That would leave the 
rate as it is now at 25 per cent. 

Mr. REED. No; it is on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is none produced in the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand. 





The clerk will 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 142, line 16, after the 
word “Peas,” to strike out “and chickpeas or garbanzos,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 767, Peas: Green or unripe, 2 cents per pound; dried, 1% cents 
per pound; split, 2%; cents per pound; prepared or preserved in any 
manner, 2 cents per pound on the entire contents of the container, 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, what are garbanzos? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I was about to ask that if the 
action proposed by the committee be taken, then on page 268 
garbanzos should go on the free list. May I say to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania that it is a very large pea. It is quite edible; 
but none is grown in the United States at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is on the free list now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 142, line 20, before the 
words “per pound,” to strike out “2 cents” and insert “2% 
cents,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 768, Onions, 24% cents per pound; garlic, 144 cents per pound. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, On page 143, line 2, before the words 
“per pound,” to strike out “3 cents” and insert “2% cents,” 
and in line 3, before the words “ad valorem,” to strike out “40 


per cent” and insert “50 per cent,” so as to make the paragraph 
read ; 


Par. 770. Tomatoes in their natural state, 2% cents per pound; pre 
pared or preserved in any manner, 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, in paragraph 770 
the rate on tomatoes in their natural state was reduced from 3 
cents per pound, as adopted by the House, to 2% cents per 
pound, while that on prepared or preserved tomatoes was in- 
creased from 40 per cent to 50 per cent ad valorem. These 
changes were made in accordance with the evidence before the 
Finance Committee concerning the needs of the producers. 

One of the most widely canned vegetables is the tomato, and 
the canning process is relatively simple. After the skins and 
cores are removed the peeled tomatoes are placed in cans and 
the product is sterilized. It is canned in this natural condition, 
mo water being added, as the tomato is preserved in its own 
juice. This canned product is probably the most widely used 
in households and restaurants of any known vegetable. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment is on tomatoes in the natural 
state. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes; I am coming to that in a 
moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
next amendment. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. 
ment in paragraph 770. 

Mr. SMOOT. Both in the natural state and preserved? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. No; not the first part of it, but on 
the preserved tomatoes, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the pending amendment. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Yes. I am only speaking of the 
second part of it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, a parliamentary 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Is the able Senator from Maryland direct- 
ing his remarks to the first amendment that occurs in line 2, 
on page 143, or to the second amendment which occurs in line 3? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I am directing my remarks to the 
amendment in line 3. 

Mr. ASHURST. I inquire what happened to the amendment 
in line 2? I want to propose an amendment to come in on line 
2 before we pass that over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That amendment is pending. The 
Senator from Maryland has the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to submit a parliamentary in- 
quiry. I did not understand exactly the request which the 
Senator from Utah made a few moments ago. When he asked 
unanimous consent that when we recess, did he mean when we 
recess to-night? 

Mr. SMOOT. My request was that at the conclusion of the 
business of the Senate to-day we recess until 10 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. 


I thought the Senator was speaking on the 


No; I am speaking on the amend- 


inquiry. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Of course, the Senator intended to mean 
that that recess should be taken at 10.30 to-night? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; at 10.30 to-night. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Did the Chair so understand the request of the Senator from 
Utah? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood that the 
Senator from Utah asked unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business to-day it recess until 10 o'clock 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. HARRISON. And that that meant that we should take 
a recess at 10.30 to-night under the order of the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the order of the Senate, but 
that may be changed by motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. And only by action of the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We are to have a night session, then, Mr. 
President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, the United States 
leads in the production of canned tomatoes. Italy is next in 
importance. Most of the States in the United States can 
tomatoes, but Maryland, New Jersey, Delaware, Indiana, Vir- 
ginia and California lead in the production of standard canned 
tomatoes. 

The approximate 98 per cent of the imports of canned 
tomatoes are from Italy, and most of them are produced near 
Naples. Imports come in cases of two sizes—24 cans of about 
2 pounds 4 ounces each, and 48 cans containing about 1 pound 
2 ounces each. Canned tomato imports have nearly tripled in 
quantity between 1923, the first full year under the tariff act of 
1922, and 1927. Statistics compiled by the United States 
Department of Commerce show the imports of canned tomatoes 
for consumption to be as follows: 


Pounds Value 


33, 797, 311 
53, 816, 661 
86, 237, 642 
84, 749, 219 
93, 771, 966 
92, 732, 091 


$1, 945, 143 
2, 585, 364 
4, 054, 840 
4, 204, 900 
5, 200, 006 
5, 198, 472 


The increase in imports of canned tomatoes and tomato 
products has disorganized the American industry and involved 
it in serious financial difficulties. 

Recent investigations show that out of practically 500 can- 
neries in the States of Maryland, New Jersey, and Delaware, 
181 of them did not operate last year. In addition to those 
181 idle plants we had many other general-line plants, which 
packed other vegetables as well as tomatoes, that did not oper- 
ate on tomatoes. So 181 out of 500 does not give the full pic- 
ture at all. This condition has been brought about by compe- 
tion with the imported tomatoes. The total average production 
of those 181 plants would have been 1,810,000 cases of tomatoes. 
The cost involved in that production would have been $4,900,000. 
The tomato growers of those three States, on the basis of the 
prices paid the year before for tomatoes, would have received 
$1,500,000. The labor in the plants represented $933,960, while 
the labor on the farms would have represented $631,240. That 
money represents the cost of producing 1,810,000 cases of to- 
matoes that would have been produced in those three States if 
those planis had not been idle. 

I am told that the same situation exists in other tomato- 
canning sections of this country. In California for several 
years canners have operated at a loss on tomatoes. Except 
for the fact that they pack also fruits and other products, many 
plants in California would now be out of operation. 

The acreage devoted to growing tomatoes for canning pur- 
poses has shown a heavy decrease, corresponding with a heavy 
increase of Italian imports. In 1925 the acreage devoted to 
tomatoes for canning purposes in the United States was 349,930, 
with a decrease to 261,500 acreage in 1926, and to 246,030 in 
1927. 

Owing to serious losses experienced for several 
growers and canners of tomatoes, appeals were made to the 
Tariff Commission in 1926 by 10 organizations representing 
growers and canners for relief under section 315 of the present 
act. Pursuant to these appeals the commission conducted an 
exhaustive investigation into the situation, and on July 28, 1929, 
issued a report of 118 pages, covering costs and conditions. 
This report apparently fully conveys the essential facts with 
regard to production costs in this country. The commission 
did not, however, undertake to investigate the cost of production 
in Italy. For four days in September, 1928, the Tariff Commis- 
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sion heard evidence from tomato growers and canners and 
other importers. 

Statements in the report of the commission were analyzed by 
witnesses for both sides, and all of the important figures and 
statements in the report, in so far as they relate to cost of pro- 
duction, selling price, and conditions in this country, were fully 
substantiated. In fact, they were not seriously questioned by 
the importers. 

In the absence of production costs derived from a direct 
survey in Italy, similar to the one conducted by the Tariff Com- 
mission in the United States, it is impracticable, of course, to 
make precise comparisons of domestic and foreign costs. How- 
ever, in the brief filed by the National Canners Association in 
the hearing conducted by the Tariff Commission comparisons 
were developed from the commission’s report showing the rate 
of duty necessary to equalize the difference in cost of produe- 
tion in the United States and Italy, assuming a certain per- 
centage of profit for the Italian canner. These comparisons 
were submitted to the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House as Exhibits A und B of the brief filed by the association, 
aud will be found on pages 5159 to 5161, inclusive, of the hear- 
ings before the Ways and Means Committee on the agriculture 
schedule. 

The comparisons are believed to be accurate so far as they 
go, but they do not reveal the whole situation, becanse they 
make no allowance for (1) the fact, as shown by the Tariff 
Commission’s report, that tomatoes are being grown for ¢an- 
ning at a loss, or at no profit to the grower; (2) the fact that 
domestic canners’ selling prices have been below production 
costs, as computed by the Tariff Commission; (3) the fact that 
the profits of the Italian prodycers are believed to have been 
in excess of the estimates used in the comparisons. 

The Tariff Commission’s report proves that tomatoes sre 
being grown for canning in this country at a loss to the growers, 
or at no profit to them. These figures will be found on pages 
66 and 67 of the report of the commission on tomatoes. 

Surely the grower is entitled to a profit, and must have a 
profit if he is to survive. 

With regard to losses sustained by the canners the commis- 
sion’s report is equally decisive. This phase of the matter is 
fully imparted in the figures submitted on pages 54, 71, 76 of 
the report. 

Owing to that fact that there is no specific data as to what 
the growers’ profit should be, as well as no actual data on costs 
in Italy, the duty requested can not be based on a specific com- 
pilation of figures, but it is predicated upon knowledge that the 
grower and canner are operating at no profit, and the further 
knowledge that Italian tomatoes are coming into this country in 
increasing quantities. It might also be well to emphasize the 
fact that the sale of Italian tomatoes in this country, having 

reached such large proportions, is well established in many of 
our markets; and importers of this product are therefore in 
position to meet very heavy sales resistance. 

The following tables show the imports of canned tomatoes 
into the United States during September and during the first 
nine months of 1929, compared with imports for the same 
periods of 1928. The tables have been compiled from figures 
released by the statistical division of the Department of Com- 
merce : 

Canned tomatoes 





September, 1928 September, 1929 


Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 


see 


J 24, 597, 389 1, 208, 773 

icc cndainndinciauaneenee 1,3 300 | 782 
Total - ’ 
Increase, 192! 29 over 1928_ “per “cent 





24, ole po | 1, 209, 555 
497 


First 9 months 1928 First 9 months 1929 


Pounds Dollars Pounds Dollars 


| en 4, 310, 175 
71 | —_ 684, 44 


2, 479, 294 
15, 018 


2, 494, 312 | $8, 670, 9 88, 670, 993 
104 


43, 134, 765 


14, 12 
324, 046 7 


, 2 
Others iz 156, 871 


4, 994, 589 
100 


Increase, 1929 over 1928. per cent 

Fifty per cent ad valorem rate on canned tomatoes will barely 
enable the domestic canners to compete with the imported prod 
uct. It is merely requested for the protection of an industry, the 
history of which shows that it is decadent in the United States, 











1929 


in spite of the fact that we have wonderful areas for producing 
this crop, in spite of the fact that we have plants equipped and 
ready to operate, and in spite of the fact that we have the labor 
to operate them. 

The figures I quoted a few moments ago, recently released by 
the statistical division of the Department of Commerce, show for 
the first nine months of 1929 an increase in quantity of imported 
tomatoes of 104 per cent, with an increase in value of 100 per 
cent. If the same average is maintained for the remaining 
three months of 1929, there will be imported into the United 
States more than 100,000,000 pounds of canned tomatoes with 
an approximate total value of $5,000,000. 

Now, we are faced with this proposition: The tomato-canning 
industry is made up of an average of small units. The average 
production of the tomato canneries of the United States is only 
10,000 cases of No. 3’s, and the cost of producing them is $1.37 a 
dozen, 2 dozen to a case, and it is very easy to figure that you 
have to get $2.70 a case for producing 10,000 cases, and $27,000 
represents just about the average turnover of the 2,200 tomato 
canneries in the United States. They are small. They are like 
the farmer; they are small individual units. Their market has 
been taken away from them, and it is easy to see what they are 
up against. The Italian importer has his markets here for 
almost 3,000,000 cases a year, in our eastern territory. That 
market is going to be difficult to get back by the small tomato 
canner. He is up against a real proposition, and when I make 
this plea for the tomato canners of the country, please keep 
in mind that they are small; that they have small capital. They 
are the closest neighbor in the world to the farmer. They are 
just one step beyond the farmer. Instead of trying to sell the 
tomato in the raw state in the market somewhere, the canner 
converts it into canned tomatoes, and attempts to sell it in his 
small way, and he can not meet this foreign importation. It is 
almost a question as to whether this 50 per cent ad valorem 
rate will enable him to get back. It will take a long period of 
time and hard work on his part before he will be able to recover 
the lost market. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 5 o’clock and 30 
minutes having arrived, under the order previously entered, 
the Senate stands in recess until 7.30 o’clock this evening. 





EVENING SESSION 


The Senate reassembled at 7 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the consid- 
eration of the tariff revision bill. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. When the Senate recessed we were con- 
sidering the item of tomatoes, on page 143, paragraph 770. At 
this time I offer an amendment to the committee amendment, 
us I wish to amend it; and I ask that the amendment may be 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 143, line 2, after the word 
“pound” and before the semicolon, insert a comma and the 
following words: “except during the months of December, 
January, February, and March, when the duty shall be one-half 
of 1 cent per pound.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will have to state that 
under the unanimous-consent agreement that amendment would 
not be in order at this time. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish to amend the committee amend- 
ment, Mr. President. I am not satisfied with the rate reported 
by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will have to hold that 
that is an individual amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST. Possibly I would better explain what I 
propose. 

In line 1 it will be observed that the rate fixed by the House 
bill was 3 cents per pound on tomatoes imported into the 
United States. The Senate committee changed that rate to 2% 
cents per pound. I propose, by my amendment to the amend- 
ment, to establish, if possible, a seasonal tariff on tomatoes. 
That is to say, after the word “ pound,” in line 2, and before 
the semicolon, I propose to insert the following words: 


LXXI——355 


The amendment to the amend- 
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Except during the months of December, January, February, and 
March, when the duty shall be one-half of 1 cent per pound. 


Leaving the rate for eight months at the figure proposed by 
the Senate committee. 

I shall speak only about 15 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair might ask if there is 
objection 

Mr. ASHURST. No; I stand on my rights. I am seeking 
to amend the committee amendment. I do not ask unanimous 
consent, because I am seeking to change the rate in the com- 
mittee amendment; and I could not permit the Chair, inno- 
cent and friendly as the Chair might be in doing so, to sweep 
away my right to amend the committee amendment. It is 
vital that I stand on that right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Chair. 

So, Mr. President, my amendment, if adopted, would fix the 
rate at 2% cents per pound on tomatoes in their natural state 
during eight months of the year, but would fix the rate at 
one-half cent per pound during the months of December, Janu- 
ary, February, and March, which is the present rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator desire this amendment just 
as it reads? I just picked it up. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let me send a copy of it to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have a copy. Let me see if this is the way 
it is proposed: 

On page 143, line 2, after the word “ pound” and before the 
semicolon, insert a comma and the following words: 


Except during the months of December, January, February, 
March, when the duty shall be one-half of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. ASHURST. That is the proposal. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the unanimous-consent agreement I do 
not see how that amendment could be submitted at this time, 
Mr. President. The only way it could be done is by rejecting 
the committee amendment on line 1—— 

Mr. ASHURST. No; I am not seeking to reject the amend- 
ment in line 1. 

Mr. SMOOT Yes; I understand the amendment. In fact, 
originally the Finance Committee had a seasonal rate upon this 
very thing; but what I was getting at was this: Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, this amendment could not be 
considered at this time except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. ASHURST. I will yield in a moment. 

Mr. President, I hope no one would accuse me of trying to 
violate a unanimous-consent agreement. It is not of over- 
whelming importance that I should present this amendment at 
this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will not think I am finding 
fault with him. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not impatient. It is not important to 
me to present this amendment at this particular time. In fact, 
I was detained from the Chamber all day yesterday owing to 
an attack of grippe, and I would be glad to be spared to-night; 
but I have a definite view with respect to the appropriateness, 
the propriety, and the parliamentary eligibility of my amend- 
ment at this time. 

When a Senator proposes an amendment which changes the 
rates brought in by the committee, surely he has a right to 
amend the committee amendment; but if any Senator will arise 
and declare that it would be inconvenient to him to-night to 
vote on this matter or to listen to my short argument I will 
with gratification to the Senate, I am sure, and with greater 
gratification to myself, forego my argument at this time. 

Mr. HARRISON and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield ; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield first to the Senator from Mississippi. 
Then I will yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Arizona has offered a 
substitute for the 2%4-cent rate. Yes; he has offered a sub- 
stitute. What the Senate committee amendment does is to 
make the rate 2% cents for the year. The Senator from 
Arizona moves-to substitute 2% cents for the year’except during 
the months of December, January, February, and March. It 
seems to me. that that is in order. He is not opposing the 2%4- 
cent rate during eight months of the year. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is correct. 
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Mr. HARRISON. He is asking, so far as the 214-cent rate 
is concerned during four months of the year, that it be one-half 
cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I know is that I just picked up the amend- 
ment, and this is what it says: 


On page 143, line 2, after the word “ pound,” and before the semi- 
colon, insert a comma and the following words: “except during the 
months of December, January, February, and March, when the duty 
shall be one-half of 1 cent per pound.” 


I will ask unanimous consent 

Mr. ASHURST. No; I object to that! I stand on my rights 
as a Senator and as a man. If any Senator says it is incon- 
venient to him to consider this amendment now I shall gladly 
subside. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not inconvenient. 

Mr. ASHURST. I shall not yield a parliamentary point 
where I am convinced that I have the right to offer an amend- 
ment to a committee amendment. That must be understood 
now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Chair to rule on the question. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I desire to be heard on that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Chair may make a sugges- 
tion, why not let the Senator discuss this amendment, as he has 
a right to do, and the question as to whether or not it is in order 
can be raised after the Senator concludes his remarks? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have offered every arrange- 
ment, every accommodation, and every modus vivendi that any 
man ought to ask. If any Senator here says that it is incon- 
venient to bear my argument at this time, I will withdraw; 
otherwise I stand on my rights. We have been yielding too 
much in the Senate Chamber. I have a right to offer an amend- 
ment to a committee amendment, and I stand on that right. I 
am not here to be heard by unanimous consent of the Senate. 
I am here to be heard in my own right; and I object to the 
suggestion that I be taken off the floor and be allowed to speak 
by the “consent ” of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator is getting very much 
excited. I was going to ask unanimous consent that—— 

Mr. ASHURST. No; do not ask unanimous consent for me. 
I beg the Senator’s pardon; but I do not have to ask unanimous 
consent from the Senator or fronr the Senate when I desire to 
offer an amendment to a committee amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

‘ The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arizona has the 
oor. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator from Utah has finished. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; what is the use? I got up in the best 
of feeling. I do not like to see the Senator explode in this way. 
There is no reason for it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the best of feeling, forsooth, 
by allowing the Senator from Arizona to speak by the Senator’s 
sufferance? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. ASHURST. Then let the Senator withdraw his request 
for unanimous consent. I do not speak to-night at the consent 
of any man. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question has not been sub- 
— for unanimous consent. The Senator from Arizona has 
the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Chair. 

Now about this “ good feeling”: Before I came to the Senate I 
learned to admire the Senator from Utah. I admire his indus- 
try and his single and whole-hearted devotion to his duty. 
There is no question of bad feeling about it. The fact that I 
stand on my rights here does not mean that the esteem I have 
for the Senator is lessened in any way; but the Senator has all 
through these years misunderstood me if he thinks I am going 
to speak with any Senator’s leave or permission. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRATTON. I think the Senator from Arizona is cor- 
rect. Although his amendment is not couched in the language 
of being a substitute, it is, in fact, a substitute pro tanto. It 
supersedes the committee rate during a part of the year. Ac- 
cordingly, it is a substitute in part for the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Montana, if the 
Senator from New Mexico has finished his remarks. 

Mr. BRATTON. I have, for the time being. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I was about to say 








in substance what the Senator from New Mexico has said. I 
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desire to state, however, to the Senator from Arizona that 
while I am in favor of his amendment, for reasons which I 
shall briefly state, it will be observed that although the effect 
is, as suggested by the Senator from New Mexico, really to 
operate as an amendment to the committee amendment, yet, as 
the amendment is framed, it does not appear to be so. It reads: 


On page 143, line 2, after the word “ pound” and before the semi- 
colon, insert a comma and the following words: 


It is true that the effect of that will be, as stated by the 
Senator from New Mexico, to change the rate prescribed. In 
effect, it is an amendment to the committee amendment; but in 
language it is not an amendment to an amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT, That is all I said. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. So I suggest to the Senator from 
Utah, inasmuch as there is a serious parliamentary question as 
to whether the amendment is in order at this time, being in 
effect an amendment to the amendment or not in order, not 
being an amendment to the amendment by its very terms, let 
us not pass it over. We have it here. If the Senator wants to 
talk about it, let him do so, and then let us vote on it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, Senators must not obtain the 
idea, from my vehemence, that there is any ill feeling about the 
matter, because there could not exist any ill feeling between any 
Senator and myself. The last Senator with whom I could have 
any ill feeling would be the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WatsH]. I sit, indeed, at his feet as Saul sat at the feet of 
Gamaliel and learned the law. On elementary procedure and 
on the garnered wisdom of the common law I yield to him. 

Some objection has been raised to my amendment upon the 
ground that it might not be constitutional to lay a seasonal 
tariff. It was quite a surprise to me to meet this objection, 
especially when the committee itself has submitted other amend- 
ments in the bill providing for seasonal tariffs. It is quite true 
that we are without precedent on the subject, but I have re- 
quested a memorandum from the legislative counsel; and, to 
save time, I shall not ask that it be read, but I ask that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
printed. 

The memorandum is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM IN RE SBPASONAL Rates OF DUTY AND RECIPROCAL TARIFFS | 
WITH CUBA 


it will be 


The following memorandum is submitted in response to your in- 
quiry concerning (1) precedents in United States tariff laws for “ sea- 
sonal” rates of duty, and (2) authority for reciprocal rates of duty on. 
importations from Cuba. 

1. Seasonal rates of duty: An examination of the tariff laws of the 
United States, supplemented by inquiries at the Customs Bureau, the 
United States Tariff Commission, and the Legislative Reference Service , 
of the Library of Congress, indicates that the tariff laws of the United 
States have never imposed a “seasonal” rate of duty upon any article. 

It is understood that Cuba and Sweden, and perhaps some other 
countries, have imposed seasonal duties on imports. For example, in 
a case involving paragraph 581, tariff act of 1913, which levied a duty 
of 10 per cent ad valorem upon potatoes “ when imported directly or 
indirectly from a country, dependency, or other subdivision of govern- 
ment which imposes a duty on such articles imported from the United 
States,” the board of general appraisers held that the language of the 
statute was applicable in the case of potatoes imported from Sweden 
in the month of January, although at that time the law of Sweden pro- 
vided a duty on potatoes only when imported into that country between 
the dates of February 15 and June 30 of any year. The contention 
that such potatoes imported from Sweden should not be subject to duty 
under this paragraph because the law of Sweden did not provide for a 
duty during that part of the year was overruled, but there was nothing 
in the decision of the board to suggest that, except for the restricted 
language of the provision, the duty might not have been levied during 
a particular season of year. See T. D. 35461 (1915). 

A duty corresponding somewhat to a seasonal duty has been con- 
tained in various tariff acts in the case of certain kinds of tin. This 
is found in paragraph 1684 of the 1922 act and is retained in para- 
graph 1785 of H. R. 2667. That paragraph is part of the free list and 
covers generally “tin ore or cassiterite and black oxide of tin.” How- 
ever, there is a proviso in the paragraph reading as follows: 

“ Provided, That there shall be imposed and paid upon cassiterite, or 
black oxide of tin, a duty of 4 cents per pound, and upon bar, block, 
pig tin, and grain or granulated a duty of 6 cents per pound when it is 
made to appear to the satisfaction of the President of the United States 
that the mines of the United States are producing 1,500 tons of cas- 
siterite and bar, block, and pig tin per year. The President shall make 
known this fact by proclamation, and thereafter said duties shall go 
into effect.” 

2. Authority for reciprocal tariffs on importations from Cuba: The 
following excerpts from the treaty between the United States and the 
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Republic of Cuba, concluded December 11, 1902, contain the authority 
for granting reciprocal tariff rates on importations from Cuba: 


“ARTICLE I 


“During the term of this convention all articles of merchandise 
being the product of the soil or industry of the United States which are 
now imported into the Republic of Cuba free of duty, and all articles 
of merchandise being the product of the soil or industry of the Republic 
ef Cuba which are now imported into the United States free of duty, 
shall continue to be so admitted by the respective countries free of 
duty. 

“ARTICLE It 

“During the term of this convention all articles of merchandise not 
included in the foregoing Article I and being the product of the soil 
or industry of the Republic of Cuba imported into the United States 
shall be admitted at a reduction of 20 per cent of the rates of duty 
thereon as provided by the tariff act of the United States approved 
July 24, 1897, or as may be provided by any tariff law of the United 
States subsequently enacted.” 

. * * * 
© ARTICLE VIII 

“The rates of duty herein granted by the United States to the Re- 
public of Cuba are and shall continue during the term of this con- 
vention preferential in respect to all like imports from other countries, 
and, in return for said preferential rates of duty granted to the Re- 
public of Cuba by the United States, it is agreed that the concession 
herein granted on the part of the said Republic of Cuba to the prod- 
ucts of the United States shall likewise be, and shall continue, during 
the term of this convention, preferential in respect to all like imports 
from other countries. * * *” 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES F,. Boots, 
Assistant Counsel, Office of the Legislative Counsel. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, 
JUNE 8, 1929. 


Mr. ASHURST. As I was about to say, there is probably no 
single product concerned with the present tariff bill in which 
consumers, in general, are as vitally interested as the fresh 
tomato. The rate carried in this bill is not a protective tariff 


rate but is an embargo on this product which has been de- 
manded by certain vegetable interests of Florida, and if made 


effective would within a short time arouse such resentment 
from American consumers that a change in the tariff back to a 
basis of sound economics would be required within a short time. 
In the meanwhile, however, irreparable damage would be suf- 
fered by established American interests of many kinds, ineclud- 
ing the growing agricultural export business. Consumers are 
already aroused to some extent by this threatened embargo, 
but to many persons it is inconceivable that there should be 
any real danger of an embargo of this kind, or any restriction 
of supplies on such an essential food product by means of an 
inerease in the present tariff rate. 

It is not necessary, even if I were capable of doing so, to 
enter into any discussion of the interesting, indeed romantic, 
history of the discovery and culture of this important, whole- 
some, and nutritious food called the tomato. 

It is said that Portuguese explorers discovered the tomato 
in Peru in the fifteenth century and gave it to the Arabs of 
Morocco, who, wanderers in the desert though they be, culti- 
vated this plant and introduced it into Europe through Italy. 

During the past decade the tomato has been as highly praised 
for its food value as any single product, with the possible 
exception of milk. 

The high praise which the tomato calls forth from nutrition 
experts rests largely upon the content of those mysterious sub- 
stances that have been named vitamins and upon their food 
values as demonstrated to exist. 

The tomato is rich in those properties, or vitamins A, B, and C, 
which tend, respectively, to prevent and cure rickets, neuritis, 
and scurvy; in other words, vitamin A is antirachitic, B is anti- 
neuritic, and C is antiscurvy. 

The fact that the activity and value of the tomato vitamins 
are practically unchanged by cooking or canning is of prime 
importance. The price of tomatves is comparatively low, and 
some one has aptly called this fruit the “ poor man’s orange.” 

In content of vitamin A the tomato ranks ‘with lettuce, below 
spinach, and above cabbage. For vitamin B it is twice as rich as 
ttrnip or onion and half as rich as yeast. It ranks with the 
orange and lemon juice for vitamin C. 

Nutrition specialists give great weight to the value of “ ap- 
petizers” in the diet, and in this connection the tomato is 
accorded a high place. Tomatoes have an important use in the 
prevention of diseases of malnutrition common in young children. 
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After all the theories have been advanced and after all evi- 
dence has been brought in, the final verdict regarding the use of 
a food product, rests with the housewife and she is keenly sen- 
sitive to the likes and dislikes of her family. The tomato’s at- 
tractive color; its delicate acidity; its tasty flavor; its refresh- 
ing juiciness; and its ability gently to titillate the appetite, all 
make the tomato more popular than any other vegetable except 
the staple crops, sweet and Irish potatoes. 

The low cost now extending to all seasons of the year, makes 
the tomato available, fresh or preserved, on practically every 
table. 

The entire population of the United States is entitled to an 
opportunity to have a continuous supply of fresh tomatoes 
throughout the year with as much dependability and with prices 
as reasonable as possible. All tomato-growing districts are sub- 
ject to hazards of frost, excessive rains, droughts, and insect 
pests and plant disease damage. For this reason it is highly 
important that several sources of supply of fresh tomatoes should 
be available at all times. Cuba, Bahama Islands, and the west 
coast of Mexico are much more reliable sources of supply of 
fresh tomatoes during the months of December, January, Febru- 
ary, and March than any American district, and the imports 
during those months, stabilize the fresh tomato trade of the 
United States to the great advantage of consumers. 

Even under present conditions with fresh tomato supplies 
available from Florida, Cuba, Mexico, and Bahama Islands from 
December to April, inclusive, there are, nevertheless, frequent 
periods when this important product is retailed at prices far be- 
yond the means of the average consumer. Hence, further to re- 
strict the supply by increasing the import duty during these 
months would be grossly unjust, placing this product definitely 
in the luxury class for the majority of our population for many 
weeks each year. 

If the tomato were a nonperishable or even a semiperishable 
product which could stand cross-country shipment without more 
rapid deterioration than onions or cabbage, potatoes, or turnips; 
if the tomato could be produced in any section of the country 
during the season of tomato imports, in a reasonably depend- 
able manner from year to year, and if that section were so 
located that gross injustice would not be done to the consumers 
in any part of our country by awarding a monopoly in one of 
the most important of all vegetable food products, then a higher 
tariff on fresh tomatoes might be tolerated. But the exact con- 
trary is true. For illustration, if by any form of legislation the 
State of Florida were to be made absolutely dependent for its 
milk supply upon the dairymen of the State of Idaho, even for 
one week each year, with no assurance that the Florida milk 
consumers would receive a single quart from that only avail- 
able source, it would be grossly unjust; hence, it would be no 
less unfair to give one small area of proven undependableness 
as a producer an absolute monopoly of the fresh-tomato busi- 
ness during not only 1 week but for 16 weeks each year. 

The fresh-tomato industry of the*Mexican west coast is vir- 
tually a seasonal extension of the industry in the United States. 
Tomatoes from Mexico are imported and sold in the markets 
of the United States at a time when it is impossible for the 
tomato producers in this country to meet the demand in a 
reliable way. 

All sections of the country have been accustomed to having 
this product available at reasonable prices at all seasons of 
the year. No section of the United States has a dependable 
source of supply of fresh tomatoes during the period from De- 
cember 1 to March 30. Florida may be considered reasonably 
dependable during the month of April as a source of supply for 
the eastern half of the United States, and the western half of 
the United States can not be economically supplied from the 
State of Florida under any conditions or at any season. 

Senators here from the Northwest—the able and wise Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Kenppgicx]; the erudite and active Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Ditit]—I inquire where will their 
constituents obtain winter tomatoes? Are they going to get them 
from Florida? They will not get winter tomatoes from Florida. 
California, Colorado, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Arizona, Idaho, 
Montana, and New Mexico do not get winter tomatoes from 
Florida. They get tomatoes from the Pacific coast in large 
quantities. I will pass now to Massachusetts, whose handsome 
and able junior Senator [Mr. WALSH] now gives me his atten- 
tion. Where is Massachusetts going to get her supply of winter 
tomatoes? From Florida? Florida might supply an insignifi- 
eant fraction thereof, but she is totally incapable of supplying 
all the winter tomatoes, whereas during the winter these so- 
called out-of-season tomatoes from the west coast of Mexico, 
from Cuba, and Bahama will aid in supplying the demand. 

So it would seem to me that the high protective tariff advo- 
cate, even the advocates of the highest protective tariff, should 
be willing that on a staple food, now so necessary to the sub- 
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sistence of the people, would not, just out of mere whim, wan- 
tonly shut off a supply of winter tomatoes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. ASHURST. I always yield to the able Senator from 
California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I propound a question to the 
learned Senator from Arizona? Can tomatoes be raised in 
Florida during the winter months? 

Mr. ASHURST. The two Senators from Florida speak with 
a greater degree of accuracy than I can on that subject, and 
I declare that they do raise some few winter tomatoes in 
Florida. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They have soil, I take it, the climate, the 
men and women, the energy, and the brains? 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. With all those things—and I am asking 
the question to develop the view of the Senator—would it not 
be better for us if Florida should raise these tomatoes and ship 
them up to the classic State of Massachusetts rather than to 
look down to Mexico for them? 

Mr. ASHURST. It would be well if it could be done. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Can it not be done? 

Mr. ASHURST. No; the State of Florida can not do it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. California will have to do it, 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. ASHURST. No statesmanship that Florida may send 
here can make Florida soil produce enough tomatoes in the 
winter to supply even the eastern coast of the United States. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is almost treason for the Senator to 
say that Florida can not do it. 

Mr. ASHURST. If that be treason, make the most of it, 
then! [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think she can do it. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator says if Florida can not do it 
California will. I shall not ask the Senate to listen to me while 
I read a long brief composed somewhat of petitions from the 
State of California asking that my amendment be adopted. 
Hence, in order to save time, I ask that a brief, prepared by 
Dr. A. W. Morrill, representing the West Coast Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, of Nogales, Ariz., may be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Exhibit A.) 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have in this, I assure you, 
very earnest speech attempted to place before the Senate and I 
hope in a small way before the country the need for a reduc- 
tion in the duty on fresh, out-of-season, or winter tomato. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. ASHURST. Gladly: 

Mr. DILL. I note that in paragraph 772 the committee has 
done the very thing for eggplant and cucumbers which the 
Senator from Arizona is asking to have done for fresh 
tomatoes. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator, and bless me, I had 
overlooked that. Here is the very idea in paragraph 772 for 
which I am arguing. 

Mr. DILL. Does not the Senator, as a horticulturist, know 
that cucumbers, eggplant, and tomatoes are produced in the 
same way? 

Mr. ASHURST. No; I am not enough of a horticulturist to 
know that. I frankly admit my ignorance on that point. The 
only thing I practically know about eggplant is that I am 
the ultimate consumer thereof. 

Mr. President, I fear that I have apparently exhibited a 
degree of impatience and petulancy that may have wounded 
the sensibilities of some Senators. I frankly say that to do so 
would concern and distress me. I do not want to wound the 
sensibilities of anyone. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
and night sessions. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Massachusetts says it is 
due to long sessions and night sessions. I am willing that 
any reason shall be ascribed so long as it is not ascribed to a 
lack of generosity on my part. 


EXxHIBit A 


4 SUMMARY OF FACTS OF IMPORTANCE IN CONNECTION 
TOMATO TARIFF 


then. 


It is due to long sessions 


WITH THE FRESH 


Among the fresh vegetable products which may reasonably be classed 
as necessities there is none which takes precedence over the tomato. 

Among all fresh vegetables the tomato is generally regarded as the 
most popular source of the vitamins which are essential to health, being 
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exceeded only by spinach in vitamin content, and ranking next to let- 
tuce in car-lot movements in the United States. It is noteworthy that 
as regards vitamins the value of the fresh tomato is well ahead of 
that of the orange. 

Official records of car-lot movements of fresh tomatoes do not indi- 
cate the total consumption or the percentage of total consumption im- 
ported, It is estimated that the imports actually represent less than 5 
per cent of the total consumption. 

Statements in regard to the percentage of tomatoes consumed in the 
United States based on the car-lot movements do not reflect the true 
proportion of imports and domestic production, since all imports are 
recorded regardless of the fact that more than 10 per cent of the 
imports sre reexported to Canada, while of the domestic production 
there is reason to believe that nearly as large a quantity is delivered 
from local farms to the near-by markets by trucks as enter into carload 
movements, Proportionally more of the mixed car-lot movements of 
fresh vegetables of domestic origin consist of tomatoes than in the case 
of imports recorded as mixed vegetables. The tomato is probably the 
most popular of all home garden fresh vegetables, adding enormous 
quantities to the total consumption. Hothouse-grown tomatoes rarely 
are recorded in car-lot movements, as this product is a high-priced 
luxury and usually is shipped by express in small lots. 

No section of the United States has been able consistently to provide 
an adequate and reasonably dependable supply of good quality field- 
grown fresh tomatoes for the leading American markets during the 
period from December 1 to April 30. 

The Western States could not be supplied with fresh tomatoes from 
January 1 to April 30 with reasonable economy from any domestic 
source under the most favorable conditions. Conceding the State of 
Florida as reasonably dependable for the month of April as a source of 
supply for the eastern half of the United States, notwithstanding a 
variability exceeding 200 per cent for this month during the past three 
years, the fact remains that a monopoly on the fresh tomato supply 
such as the Florida vegetable interests are demanding would deprive 
the population of a large section of the country of this important food 
product for a considerable portion of each year. 

Under present conditions with fresh tomato supplies available from 
Florida, Mexico, Cuba, and Bahama Islands from December to April, 
inclusive, there are frequent periods when this important product is 
retailed at prices far beyond the means of the average consumer. To 
further restrict the supply by increasing the import duty would be 
grossly unjust, placing the product definitely in the luxury class for the 
majority of our population for many weeks each year. 

The population of the United States is entitled to a continuous supply 
of good fresh tomatoes throughout the year with as much dependability 
and with prices as reasonable as possible. All tomato-growing districts 
are subject to hazards of frosts, excessive rains, droughts, and insect 
pest and plant disease damage. For this reason it is highly important 
that several sources of supply of fresh tomatoes be available at all 
times. The west coast of Mexico, Cuba, and Bahama Islands are much 
more reliable sources of supply of fresh tomatoes during the months of 
December to April, inclusive, than any American district, and the 
imports from these countries stabilize the fresh tomato trade of the 
United States to the great advantage of consumers. 

Domestic production is limited by low temperatures and other 
unfavorable climatic conditions. 

The unreliability of Florida as a producer of tomatoes during the 
winter and spring months is not altogether due to frosts or chilling 
temperatures. It should be borne in mind that other climatic factors 
may be conducive to the development of insect pests and plant diseases, 
or otherwise interfere with the production of a quality of tomatoes 
which will stand shipment to distant markets. 

The cost of production is higher in Mexico than in the United States, 
according to investigations of the United States Tariff Commission 
covering two seasons. 

Investigations of the Tariff Commission have shown that the labor 
cost of producing marketable tomatoes on the west coast of Mexico is 
almost identical with the average cost of producing the same quantity 
in Florida and south Texas. When the cost of supervision is added 
the labor and supervision cost in Mexico was found for the seasons 
investigated to amount to 20 per cent more than the average for the 
American areas. The contention of certain American producers to the 
effect that tomatoes are grown with a much less cost in Mexico than 
in the United States is grossly misleading and constitutes a bugaboo 
which can impress only those who are ignorant of the facts. Investi- 
gations of the United States Tariff Commission have shown that the 
total cost of producing and marketing Mexican tomatoes in leading 
American markets ig more than 20 per cent higher than for domestic 
producing areas. Farm production costs per 100 pounds of tomatoes 
marketed, as simple averages for two seasons investigated, were reported 
as $4.88 for Mexico as compared with $3.60 for Florida and south 
Texas. Total costs when marketed in Chicago were determined as 
$8.73 per hundred pounds for Mexican and $7.35 for domestic tomatoes, 
while in New York the costs were $9.22 per hundred pounds for Mexican 
and $7.39 per hundred for domestic tomatoes. These figures include 
the present tariff rate of one-half cent per pound. 
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Official records of unloads of fresh tomatoes in the leading markets 
throughout the country show conclusively that when the domestic 
supply is adequate the shippers of tomatoes from the Mexican west 
coast can not compete successfully and consequently relinquish the 
markets to the shippers of domestic tomatoes. 

These records show that the eastern markets are not attractive for 
Mexican tomatoes during the month of May, when the Florida move- 
ment is at its peak. This in itself corroborates in a practical way the 
cost findings of the United States Tariff Commission. The western 
markets, such as Kansas City and Dallas, rapidly lose their attraction 
as markets for Mexican tomatoes as the lower Rio Grande Valley reaches 
production in quantities adequate to supply the demand. 

Peak movement of tomato imports and of tomatoes of domestic pro- 
duction do not normally occur at the same time. The imports are 
rapidly declining before the Florida peak movement is reached. 

The peak of the importing season for fresh tomatoes is usually about 
the middle of April, the peak of the season for Florida shipments about 
the middle of May, and the peak of the movement for the South Texas 
district three or four weeks later. It has been erroneously stated in 
effect by witnesses for Florida vegetable interests that the peaks of the 
season for the Mexican west coast and for Florida are more or less 
coincident, whereas the facts are as above. Considering the peak move- 
ment as covering long periods of time, six weeks in each case, such a 
peak for the imports would end April 18, for the past three seasons 
averaging 308 cars per week, while the peak movement of Florida 
tomatoes would occur during a 6-week period ending May 30, averaging 
707 cars per week. Including the movement of tomatoes from Florida 
and Texas combined, this 6-week peak movement of domestic tomatoes 
averaged 833 cars per week. 

The stabilizing of the fresh tomato supplies by the imports from 
Mexico, Cuba, and the Bahama Islands when the domestic supplies are 
inadequate or undependable is a factor of the greatest importance in 
connection with the marketing of American-grown tomatoes, including 
particularly those grown in Florida, Texas, Mississippi, and California. 

The efficient marketing of green wrapped tomatoes in the present 
large volume of production has been made possible by the development 
of the tomato-repacking business in all of the large markets through- 
out the country. These establishments with large investments and 
equipment could not operate economically if their supplies were re- 
stricted by a tariff embargo for several months each year and they 
were made dependent on the fluctuating and frequently inadequate sup- 
plies from the State of Florida. The forced closing of a large propor- 


tion of tbe establishments engaged in the tomato-repacking business, 


which would inevitably result from a tariff which would restrict or 
prohibit imports from Mexico, Cuba, and the Bahama Islands would 
result in a demoralized market condition during periods of normal peak 
movements of American-grown tomatoes, unless the situation were met 
by a large cut in the acreage grown for shipment. 

Contrary to statements made by vegetable tariff embargoists, the 
districts in the United States which ship tomatoes between November 
15 and May 15, during which time 98 per cent of the imports reach 
the American markets, have shown a decided tendency to increase in 
acreage during the past few years, thus exhibiting a growth of the 
industry which positively refutes the contentions of the representatives 
of the winter and spring tomato interests that their industry is 
threatened with ruin by foreign competition. 

This increase for the fall and early tomato plantings as reported by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics shows an increase from 25,950 
acres in 1926 to 47,300 acres in 1929, an increase of more than 82 per 
cent. South Texas, which is taking an active part in the demand for a 
tariff embargo on vegetables, according to official records has shown a 
steady increase in acreage from 3,300 acres in 1926 to 7,560 in 1929, 
an increase of more than 139 per cent. On the other hand, during 
the same period the second early group of producing States, including 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Texas (except 
the lower valley) showed an increase from 80,220 acres to 105,310 acres, 
an increase of only 31.2 per cent. These States and districts which 
are not appreciably affected by the imports, except in a beneficial way 
as explained in paragraph 9, show a growth in percentage much less 
than a half of that shown by the districts the tariff embargoists con- 
tend are facing absolute ruin by foreign competition. Moreover, 
Florida tomato prices have shown remarkable increases coincidentally 
which would exist under a tomato tariff embargo. 

Growers of hothouse tomatoes are benefited by the stabilizing effects 
of the fresh tomato imports as compared with the chaotie outlook 
which would exist under a tomato tariff embargo. 

The wide fluctuation in the supplies which would inevitably result 
if Florida were given a monopoly in this commodity for several months 
each year would demoralize the hothouse-tomato business. The only 
direct competition of consequence which is so far known to exist between 
field grown and hothouse tomatoes has been effected by a small per- 
centage of extra fancy stock from Florida. 

The Mexican west coast tomato industry is virtually an American 
enterprise in its origin and present maintenance and of great benefit 
to both manufacturing and agricultural industries of the United Statea. 
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About five-sixths of the gress value of the Mexican west coast tomato 
crop is represented by purchases of packing and other supplies and 
materials, transportation paid to American-owned railroads, commis- 
sions, salaries, and rentals paid to American citizens and landowners, 
while the industry incidentally has developed important trade relations 
of great value to the United States. Mexico is not only one of the best 
customers for American manufactured goods, but it is notable for its 
importation of food products from the United States. The same is true 
of Cuba, which constitutes one of the best markets of American fruit, 
fresh and canned. 

The fresh tomato does not decrease the consumption of other agri- 
cultural products. 

It can not be contended that the fresh tomato decreases the con- 
sumption of other foods, as it is of acknowledged value as an appetizer, 
and this feature, with its still more important vitamin content, unques- 
tionably maintains and improves health and consequently tends to in- 
crease rather than to decrease the demand for other foods. 

Statistics on the car-lot movement of fresh tomatoes show that on the 
basis of average consumption for the month of June there is, in gen- 
eral, no surplus of fresh tomatoes in the American markets between 
December 1 and April 30. 

During this period the supply of fresh tomatoes entering into con- 
sumption in the United States is estimated to average approximately 
one tomato for each person a month, whereas for the month of June 
when the supplies are all from domestic sources, approximately 3.9 
tomatoes are available for each person. While there is some slackening 
of the demand during cold weather this is largely due to the high prices 
and the shortage of supplies of good quality. Tomatoes of inferior 
quality are naturally not in demand except on the basis of correspond- 
ingly reduced values. 

The bugaboo of the asserted tremendous and rapidly increasing im- 
ports of fresh tomatoes from Mexico should not impress anyone of 
ordinary intelligence equipped with pencil and paper or capable of solv- 
ing simple problems in mental arithmetic. 

One hundred million pounds of tomatoes imported during a period of 
five months represents only about three and a third tomatoes of medium 
size per capita, or about two-thirds of a tomato per capita per month. 
Allowing for reexports to Canada and normal wastage, this is actually 
more than entered into consumption from the imports of 1926—27 season 
which were much greater than 1927-28 or 1928-29. The imports for 
these later seasons were greatly reduced by hazards of the Mexican 
tomato business recently asserted by Florida interests to be nonexistent. 

The unlimited opportunity for increase in the acreage of tomatoes in 
Florida and south Texas is only a minor factor among those governing 
the practicability of the expansion of the industry to meet consumer 
needs as promised by representatives of the domestic producers, 

The Florida east coast and south Texas bave acquired a very bad repu- 
tation in regard to the quality of their tomatoes during the past fall 
and winter months, and the futility of making the country dependent on 
tomato supplies from these two States has been clearly demonstrated. 
If it were practicable for the Florida east coast to expand its tomato 
acreage indefinitely, such development by the frequent overlapping of 
the shipping seasons would ruin the tomato industry of the Florida west 
coast and of south Texas. Even under existing conditions this overlap- 
ping of seasons is acknowledged to be more injurious to the Florida west 
coast than is the competition in the markets offered by the imports. 

The main contentions of representatives of American producers in 
support of their demand for a tariff embargo on fresh tomatoes are based 
on absurd misstatements of facts which in several cases are obviously 
due to ignorance rather than intention. 

Misstatements of facts by representatives of American producers are 
so numerous and absurd that it seems unnecessary to attempt to men- 
tion them individually. One typical example will be mentioned here 
and a few others will be discussed elsewhere. On pages 5101 and 5103 
of the reports of the Ways and Means Committee hearings on tariff 
readjustment 1929, will be found assertions by a representative of 
Florida tomato interests to the effect that more than 50 per cent of 
the tomatoes in Florida were rotting in the fields because of undersell- 
ing by imports from Mexico. These statements were made on Janu- 
ary 28, at a time when Mexican tomatoes had been consistently out- 
selling the tomatoes from Florida in the leading eastern markets, and 
when the inferior quality of the Florida tomatoes as compared with the 
imports from Mexico was well known to the produce trade and to prac- 
tically every intelligent person connected with the fresh-tomato business 
in the United States. Explanations of the situation in the words of 
better-informed representatives of the Florida tomato industry are given 
herein. 

Each vegetable-growing district, if it continues to exist as such, natu- 
rally fits into the general scheme of things as they are, and if acreage 
is inereased unduly, or if attempts are made to produce contrary to 
natural and economic laws and conditions, the producers suffer the 
consequences. 

The Florida east-coast district probably would make a good profit 
from its tomato crop if the growers there would hold down their acre- 
age to around 10,000 acres a year and cease trying to grow a large 
volume during the winter when their conditions are normally unfavor- 
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able. Florida each year produces good tomatoes and poor tomatoes in 
varying proportions and amounts, as is the case with all other districts, 
domestic or foreign. In view of the uncertainties of tomato production 
during the fall and winter, before demanding a monopoly during sev- 
eral months each year, any district with ambitions along this line, in 
order to make a real success of the business, should first educate the 
American consumers to eat garbage—and like it well enough to pay 
fancy prices for it. 

While a majority of American agricultural industries are requesting 
tariff protection to the extent of an amount sufficient to equalize the 
costs of domestic and foreign production the Florida and Texas tariff 
embargoists urge the adoption of a prohibitive rate on an essential 
commodity the demand for which they can not themselves properly 
supply. 

Three cents a pound on fresh tomatoes would give them a cost 
advantage, according to investigations of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission, of 53 per cent in Chicago and 59 per cent in New York. Such 
rates are obviously intended to be absolutely prohibitive and differentiate 
the tariff demands of the Florida vegetable growers from those of the 
majority of the agricultural interests of the country, which ask only 
to have their products placed on a fair competitive basis in the leading 
seaboard markets. In view of the well-known inability of Florida to 
supply the needs of the consumers in an adequate and reliable way 
during the winter and spring months, their demand for a tariff embargo 
on tomatoes constitutes the outstanding dog-in-the-manger exhibition 
of greed and selfishness in the present consideration of the tariff by 
Congress. 

Finally, let it be understood no opposition is voiced by the West 
Coast Vegetable Association to any tariff on fresh tomatoes, no matter 
how high, based on sound economics. 

In justice to consumers and to business and agricultural interests 
concerned with foreign trade and with full consideration of the legitimate 
needs for protection of American producers the West Coast Vegetable 
Association has proposed a seasonal tariff on tomatoes, which would 
permit the importation of this product duty free between December 1 
and April 30, when the domestic supply is inadequate or undependable, 
or for other reasons unable to properly meet the demands of the 
consumers throughout the country. The West Coast Vegetable Asso- 
ciation would voice no opposition to any tariff rate which might be 
proposed to be applied before December 1 and after April 30, or 
to any annual rate which in the future, on the basis of investigations 
of the United States Tariff Commission, may be determined as necessary 
to equalize the cost of production between domestic and imported fresh 
tomatoes in leading American markets. 





STATEMENT AND BrieF oF A. W. MorritL, Los ANGELES, CALIF., BEFORE 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, House OF REPRESENTATIVES, JANU- 
Any 28, 1929, REPRESENTING Wrest COAST VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION, 
NOGALES, ARIZ., AND THE ASSOCIATED Propucp DEALERS AND BROKERS, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 

Doctor MorriLu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appear before you 
on behalf of the West Coast Vegetable Association, of Nogales, Ariz., 
and the Associated Produce Dealers and Brokers of Los Angeles, in 
opposition to any increase in duty on fresh tomatoes. I would like 
to file at this time a concise statement of the reasons why the latter 
organization has taken this stand on the question. I would also ask 
permission to file for the records a very brief but interesting statement 
received by delayed mail from Los Angeles after I had prepared and 
submitted my brief and statement on green peas. This statement is by 
M. F. George, president of the Yaqui Fruit Co., interested in the green- 
pea growing and shipping business in the United States and Mexico. 

The fresh tomato, once considered poisonous, is recognized now as the 
leader of the strictly perishable vegetable class. Lettuce surpasses it 
in car-lot shipments, but the car-lot shipping record is very inadequate 
in showing consumption of this common garden vegetable. Professor 
Work, of Cornell University, in a book on the tomato recently stated 
that “during the past 10 years it has been as highly praised for its 
food value as any other product with the possible exception of milk.” 
It ranks in a class second to spinach and well above the orange in 
vitamin content. Not being a protein or starchy food, but being our 
leading appetizer, it not only does not displace other foods but tends 
to increase their consumption. The special importance of the fresh 
tomato and the fact that it is, like milk, a highly perishable product 
should not be lost sight of in consideration of a tariff rate. 

In general, my statements in my discussion of paragraphs 767 and 
772 will apply as well to the fresh tomato. 

I believe that the imports of fresh tomatoes, all of which are recorded 
in car lots, constitute less than 5 per cent of the actual total consump- 
tion, of which we have only a partial record. These imports can come 
in only when the domestic supply is not adequate or dependable. 

The Mexican west coast tomato industry, built up principally by 
American citizens, has paid millions of dollars into the United States 
Treasury in import duties, nearly one-half million dollars last season. 
It has stimulated the development of other enterprises in Mexico, re- 
quiring the importation into that country from the United States of 
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many millions of dollars’ worth of railroad equipment, farm imple- 
ments, packing materials, automobiles, seeds, livestock, and food prod- 
ucts, This industry and associated enterprises are now using equip- 
ment from the United States which cost at least a million and a half 
dollars. Five-sixths of the gross value of the crops sold in the United 
States is left here for expenses or paid to American citizens in Mexico 
who feel that they do not deserve to have their business and property 
values destroyed, as the Florida vegetable interests propose to do, in 
order to insure them a monopoly during certain months of the year. 

The very careful and thorough study made by the United States Tariff 
Commission experts covering representative seasons in Mexico and parts 
of the United States shipping tomatoes at the time when the imports 
are arriving has shown that Florida and Texas tomato growers can 
deliver their tomatoes in New York and Chicago with a cost advantage 
averaging approximately 28 per cent in New York and 24 per cent in 
Chicago. It would be impossible for Congress to equalize the cost, for 
even with the duty eliminated the advantage for the Florida and Texas 
growers would still average above 20 per cent. 

My brief and statement on tomatoes filed at this time goes into the 
subject of the fresh-tomato industry in considerable detail, with many 
charts and tables which, although based on official records, are in a form 
not to be found elsewhere. Some of these charts and tables are before 
you. 

If the tomato were a product of no particular food value, if it were a 
nonperishable or semiperishable product which could stand cross-country 
shipments without more rapid deterioration than onions or cabbage, if 
it could be produced in any section of the country during the season of 
tomato imports in a reasonably dependable manner from year to year, 
and if that section were so located that no gross injustice would be done 
to the consumers in any part of the country by awarding a monopoly 
in one of the most important of all vegetable food products, if no other 
American agricultural industry with large and legitimate investments 
were to be damaged or destroyed by such action, then a higher tariff on 
fresh tomatoes would be justified. But the exact contrary is true, It 
would be grossly unjust if by any form of legislation the State of Flor- 
ida were to be absolutely dependent for its milk supply on the dairy- 
men of the State of Washington, even for one week each year, with no 
assurance that the Florida milk distributors would receive a single 
quart from the only available source, and it would be no less unfair to 
give one small area of proven undependableness as a producer an abso- 
lute monopoly of the fresh-tomato business during not only one week 
but for a period of from 12 to 15 weeks each year. 

I wish to say that the canning industry and the greenhouse tomato- 
growing industry do not in any way suffer from the Mexican west coast 
vegetable industry. Tomatoes can not be grown in greenhouses and 
sold at a price which will suit the average consumer, as do these com- 
paratively cheap field-grown tomatoes from Mexico and Florida. 

I will insert here in the record paragraphs from the Packer, a na- 
tionally circulated and well-known produce trade paper which specializes 
in market reports. These reports refer to markets to which practically 
no Mexican tomatoes had been shipped this season, although Cuban 
stock had been in fairly liberal quantities. These market reports throw 
a sidelight on the question of the low prices received for Florida toma- 
ioes believed by some growers to be entirely due to foreign competition, 

“ Boston, December 28,—Duliness characterized the potato market 
this week and the situation showed little change from last week. Sup- 
plies were moderate, but the movement, although fairly steady, has been 
rather inactive. Maine Green Mountains sold at $1.10 to $1.15 per 
sack and New Brunswicks sold at $1.10 to $1.15 per 120-pound sack. 
Prince Edward Island stock brought $1.40 to $1.60 per 90-pound sack. 

“Tomatoes did not seem to interest the holiday trade very much, as 
those coming from California were of poor quality and not wanted and 
Southern stock was too green. Florida 144s sold at $2.75 and 215s 
brought $1.75. Spinach was draggy and few lots were fancy enough to 
bring $1 and poor lots did not interest buyers at 75 cents.” 

“ Philadelphia, January 4.—Truck receipts of near-by produce were 
rather light in the local wholesale market the early part of the week. 

“Southern vegetables ruled steady the first of the week. Texas 
chicory was offered at $3 a crate. Louisiana escarole was priced at 
$1.25 to $1.50 a hamper. Peppers brought $8 to $9 a crate. Lou- 
isiana shallots were $4 to $5 a bushel. Tomatoes from Florida arrived 
in poor condition and were sold from 75 cents to $1.50 a crate.” 

“New York, January 11.—Artichoke receipts were light this week 
and the market was firmer. California best boxes brought $5 to $5.50, 
poor to good $3.50 to $4.75, and one-half boxes $2 to $2.50. 

“Tomato receipts showed poor quality and demand was slow with 
prices unchanged, Florida crates brought 50 to 75 cents, Nassau 
144s and 120s, crates, $2 to $2.50, 180s, $1.50 to $2, 216s, $1.25 to 
$1.75, Cuba 144s, 70 cents to $2.88, 120s, 75 cents to $2.50, 180s, 70, 
cents to $1.75, 216s, 90 cents, repacked 72s, $1.75 to $2.50, 90s, $1.50 
to $2, and 10-pound cartons, $1.35 to $1.50.” 

I have learned from Sawyer & Day, leading receivers and repackers 
of Florida and Mexican tomatoes in Boston, that the Florida stock has 
been very poor this season and although it is now much improved it 
does not average up to the Mexican. The principal trouble has been 
the well-known Phoma rot. This fungus occurs on the Mexican west 
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coast but is reported as rarely seen this season on tomatoes from that 
district. Other receivers and repackers are even more emphatic in 
their statements in regard to the inferiority of the Florida east coast 
tomatoes as compared with those from Nassau, Mexico, and Cuba. 

Since the witness who preceded me appeared to have certain data 
confused I will say here that the Mexican west coast district shipped 
into or through the United States 2,048 cars of tomatoes for the 
season of 1923-24 instead of 390 as stated. The season before that 
the total was 1,714. 

The following, also from the Packer, is of interest as showing the 
extent of the 1928 increase in values of Florida’s truck crops over the 
year 1927, showing a fairly healthy growth: 

“ ORLANDO, Fta,, December 28.-—Values of Florida crops for 1928 were 
$98,078,000 and were in excess of the $96,732,000 total for 1927. This 
is the assertion of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture here. The figures represent the prin- 
cipal agricultural products of the State and include staple crops, truck 
crops, and fruits. 

“ Production of oranges and grapefruit in the State was the lowest 
during 1928 since the season of 1921-22 but, due to the high prices 
received for the fruits, returns to the growers were unusually large, the 
report says. Valuation of the citrus crop of the present season was 
based by the bureau on reported December 1 prices and the report pre- 
pared by H. A. Marks, statistician, asserts that the valuation may be 
materially lower than the final return for the crop as was the case 
during the past season. 

“Staple crops showed an increase in value in 1928 with a total of 
$24,776,000, compared with the $23,500,000 total of 1927. Truck crops 
displayed a greater increase, the estimate for 1928 placing the value at 
$31,258,000 as against $24,285,000 for 1927. 

“ Fruit and nut valuations showed a decrease from $48,947,000 in 1927 
to $42,044,000 in 1928. The pecan crop of the State was much larger 
than that of the past season with a 50 per cent increase in value, the 
report showed, while the production of peaches and pears was also above 
that of last year. Citrus fruits, pears, and pineapples were shown as 
responsible for the decreased value.” 

BRIEF OF THR WEST COAST VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION, NOGALES, ARIZ., ON 
TOMATOES IN THEIR NatuRAL State (Par. 770) 

This brief and statement is submitted by the West Coast Vegetable 
Association, Nogales, Ariz., representing the fresh tomato industry of 
the Mexican west coast, which is virtually an American industry organ- 


ized to supply the demands of American consumers during certain sea- 


sons of the year. Any imposition of additional tariff duties on toma- 
toes in their natural state would injuriously affect the production of 
fresh tomatoes along the west coast of Mexico and would thereby deprive 
the American consumers of this product during months in which the 
American producers are unable because of climatic conditions to supply 
adequately or in a dependable manner the markets of the United States. 
The fresh tomato has become the third most important of all vegetable 
crops in the United States, as shown by the official records of car-lot 
shipments. A tariff rate which would restrict or limit the supply at 
any period of the year through a monopoly given to American pro- 
ducers in a limited area would be unjust and unfair to the average 
American consumer of average means. At the outset, it is to be stated 
that the West Coast Vegetable Association, being an American erganl- 
zation, agrees with the general principle of proper tariff protection for 
American agricultural industries. In connection with fresh tomatoes 
and similar strictly perishable vegetables, however, the situation is one 
which can not be analyzed effectively without an intimate inquiry and 
resulting acquaintance with the winter and spring tomato industry in 
both the United States and Mexico and other foreign producing coun- 
tries, and the ramifying commercial relations connected therewith. 


ITEMS AND PARAGRAPH OF EXISTING LAW IN WHICH INTERESTED 


The West Coast Vegetable Association is directly interested in para- 
graph 770 of the tariff act of 1922, which reads as follows: 

“Par. 770. Tomatoes in their natural state, one-half of 1 cent per 
pound; tomato paste, 40 per cent ad valorem; all other, prepared or 
preserved in any manner, 15 per cent ad valorem.” 

CHANGES IN DUTIES 


The association is particularly interested in any proposal which may 
be made to this committee to change the existing duty on tomatoes in 
their natural state. 


SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS AS TO CHANGES IN 
EXISTING LAW 


In the existing tariff act of 1922, the duty on tomatoes in their natu- 
ral state is made effective for the entire year without any regard to 
the fact that during a large portion of the time when tomatoes are 
being imported, American producing sections are unable to supply the 
American market demands in a dependable way. The present tariff 
rate is, therefore, unjust and not necessary. In the light of the fore- 


going, it is specifically requested that paragraph 770 be amended to read 
as follows: 
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“Par. 770. Tomatoes in their natural state, one-half of 1 cent per 
pound except during the period from December 1 to May 1, when they 
shall be exempt from duty; tomato paste, 40 per cent ad valorem; all 
other, prepared or preserved in any manner, 15 per cent ad valorem.” 

REASONS FOR OUR RECOMMENDATIONS 


It is unnecessary in this brief to discuss the tomato industry in great 
detail since the United States Tariff Commission, on June 25, 26, and 
27, 1928, held a hearing on the subject, having prior to that time con- 
ducted an extensive investigation of the tomato-growing industry. The 
entire records of the Tariff Commission on this subject are available to 
this committee. The principal producing areas of fresh tomatoes in 
the United States, from November to May, inclusive, are the Florida 
east coast, the Florida west coast, and southern Texas. The principal 
country from which fresh tomatoes are imported into the United States 
is Mexico, and the principal area of production there is-on the west 
coast and largely confined to the state of Sinaloa. Smaller quantities 
are imported from Cuba and the Bahama Islands. The investigation of 
the Tariff Commission included field work covering the tomato-growing 
sections of Florida, Texas, and Mississippi and the west coast of Mexico. 
(Preliminary Statement on Fresh Tomatoes, Tariff Commission, May 
‘22, 1928, p. 4.) The crop years 1925-26 and 1926-27 were used by 
the Tariff Commission for purposes of cost comparison. The period 
which was particularly considered was from November to May, inclu- 
sive, although imports of fresh tomatoes during November are of negli- 
gible quantity. The crop years, 1925-26 and 1926—27, used by the Tariff 
Commission for purposes of cost comparison are representative. 

Testimony offered before the Tariff Commission has shown that the 
production costs for the season 1927-28 were very greatly increased 
over the seasons 1925-26 and 1926-27, both in Florida and on the west 
coast of Mexico. There is absolutely no reason to believe that the con- 
sideration of the cost figures for the 1927-28 season would materially 
affect the relative costs of the producing sections of the two countries. 

The conditions in the areas studied by the Tariff Commission in the 
United States and Mexico are representative of the fresh-tomato regions 
which produce fresh tomatoes for the American markets from Novem- 
ber 1 to May 31, inclusive. 

The fresh-tomato industry of the Mexican west coast is virtually a 
seasonal extension of the industry in the United States. Tomatoes 
from Mexico are imported and sold in the markets of the United States 
at a time when it is impossible for the tomato producers in this 
country to meet the demand in a reliable way. 

The West Coast Vegetable Association, after a thorough examination 
of the preliminary statement on fresh tomatoes of the United States 
Tariff Commission, May 22, 1928, is entirely satisfied that the com- 
mission’s data are obviously fair to all concerned, dependable as to 
accuracy, and obtained without prejudice. In order to assist this com- 
mittee in arriving at a comprehensive understanding of the fresh- 
tomato situation during the period when the imports are arriving, we 
have rearranged certain data and present herewith tables and charts 
in support of our contentions. Additional charts and tables have been 
prepared from other data from the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF FRESH TOMATOES 


Fresh vegetables are generally recognized as vital to the health of 
our population. One of the most important of all fresh vegetables, 
the tomato, is of exceptional value. This point is well illustrated by 
one of the leading reference books on tomatoes published by Dr. Paul 
Work, of Cornell University, in 1926. Certain paragraphs from this 
book are incorporated in this brief as Exhibit 1. 

The importance of fresh tomatoes among all kinds of vegetables is 
shown by the fact that it is surpassed only by potatoes and lettuce in 
car-lot shipments within the United States. In 1927 the records of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture show a total movement of 256,507 cars of potatoes and 
46,669 cars of lettuce and 38,770 cars of tomatoes. 


UNDEPENDABLENESS OF DOMESTIC SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


All sections of the country have been accustomed to having this 
product available at reasonable prices at all seasons of the year. No 
section of the United States has a dependable source of supply of fresh 
tomatoes during the period from December 1 to March 30. Florida 
may be considered reasonably dependable during the month of April 
as a source of supply for the eastern half of the United States, al- 
though during the past three years the car-lot movement from that 
State has varied from approximately 1,100 cars to 3,600 cars, a varia- 
bility exceeding 200 per cent. But under the most favorable conditions, 
the western half of the United States can not be supplied with tomatoes 
in an economical manner from the State of Florida, an important point 
which will be referred to again. The relative dependability of domes- 
tic and foreign-grown fresh-tomato supplies in American markets for 
each month from December to April, inclusive, covering a period of 
five years, is graphically shown in charts incorporated in this brief as 
Exhibits 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, and by tables designated Exhibits 7 and 8. 
This record shows that the extreme variability of the domestic sources 








of supply during the months when imports are arriving in the Ameri- 
can markets is such that it would be grossly unjust and detrimental 
to the population of the country as consumers to eliminate the imports 
by a prohibitive tariff. 

Without discussing in detail the causes of the undependableness 
demonstrated by official production records it should be clearly under- 
stood that frosts are only one of several factors. Climatic conditions 
conducive to the development of fungus parasites, as in the case of 
Phoma rot of tomatoes in Florida this season, may be as disastrous as 
a severe frost. 


ECONOMIC IMPRACTICABILITY OF SUPPLYING MARKETS OF ENTIRE COUNTRY 
FROM DOMESTIC SOURCES FROM DECEMBER 1 TO APRIL 30 


It has already been mentioned that the western half of the United 
States can not be economically supplied from the State of Florida under 
any conditions or at any season. The domestic production in the West 
does not have sufficient volume to supply the western markets until 
about the middle of May. ‘This fact is graphically illustrated by a 
chart showing the car-lot shipment of tomatoes within the United States 
for the months December te May, inclusive, averaged for the three 
seasons 1925-26, 1926-27, and 1927-28, incorporated in this brief as 
Exhibit 9. This chart shows that on the average for the past three 
seasons south Texas and southern California combined have shipped 
less than 100 cars of tomatoes by the 10th of May, which amount would 
not adequately supply the markets of the three Pacific coast States of 
Washington, Oregon, and California, if this entire production were to 
be shipped to those States. 

The contentions of many concerns and organizations in the West on 
behalf of the consumers are illustrated by the following quotations from 
petitions and resolutions filed with United States Tariff Commission at 
the hearing on fresh tomatoes on June 27, 1928. 

From the Associated Produce Dealers and Brokers of Los Angeles: 

“1. We believe that vegetable trade and consumers of the far Western 
States are entitled to a continuous supply of fresh tomatoes throughout 
the year with as much dependability and at prices as reasonable as 
possible. 

“2. The present supply in Los Angeles market during the months 
from November to May is such that the retail price is frequently beyond 
the reach of the average consumer. During this period Mexico is the 
only source of commercial supplies for the territory west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

“3. Statistics show conclusively that no tomato-growing district of 
the United States can supply the American markets in a dependable way 
during the months of November to May, inclusive. 

“4, Those producing interests demanding an increase in the duty on 
fresh tomatoes propose in effect that the needs of the western markets 
be ignored by the Tariff Commission and the President in the present 
consideration of the subject. 

“5, All tomato-growing districts are subject to hazards of frost, ex- 
cessive rains, droughts, and unusual insect pest and plant disease dam- 
age. For this reason it is highly desirable that several sources of supply 
of fresh tomatoes be available during the months when the supply is 
short. The west coast of Mexico is a much more reliable source of 
supply of fresh tomatoes during the months from November to May, 
inclusive, than is any American district, and acts as a stabilizer of the 
tomato trade in the entire United States during these months, as well as 
the sole source of supply for the Western States.” 

From a group of produce dealers and brokers of San Francisco : 

“San Francisco, the center of produce distribution of northern Cali- 
fornia, is absolutely dependent upon tomatoes grown in Mexico during 
several months of each year and we believe that rather than to increase 
the duty and restrict the supply the Tariff Commission should, on the 
basis of available information, recommend a decrease in the present 
duty. 

“As is well known to the produce trade, there is no dependable 
domestic source of supply of tomatoes during the months from December 
to May, inclusive, and that there is no possibility of developing a de- 
pendable domestic supply even if all imports from foreign countries were 
prohibited by an excessive duty. If Florida and Texas are unable to 
supply the eastern markets in a dependable way, it is obvious that far- 
western markets could not hope to secure domestic tomatoes except at 
prices prohibitive to a great majority of our consumers,” 

From the San Francisco Housewives League : 

‘“* * * Product properly regarded as necessity for all American 
markets leading other vegetables as source of vitamins, recognized as 
appetizer therefore not decreasing consumption of other foods. Without 
Mexican source of supply San Francisco markets will be deprived of this 
important product except as expensive luxury during at least four 
months of each year.” 

The foregoing quotations typify the attitude of the consumers of 
the West. 

The West Coast Vegetable Association does not contend that the 
Mexican fresh tomatoes can be delivered to New York and other eastern 
markets any more economically than can Florida tomatoes be delivered 
to San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Portland. A prohibitive tariff 
which would limit or restrict for several months each year the fresh- 
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tomato consumption to the frequently inadequate and very undeperdable 
fresh-tomato supply which might be shipped from Florida to the western 
markets would be a gross injustice to the western consumers. Many 
thousands of families who are now using fresh tomatoes more or less 
regularly throughout the year would be absolutely deprived of them by 
the new retail price levels which would be created by an increased 
tariff. 


PRODUCTION COSTS FOR MBXICO PROVED HIGHER THAN 
STATES 

The investigations of the United States Tariff Commission as set 
forth in detail in its preliminary statement on fresh tomatoes dated 
May 22, 1928, have shown that the cost of growing, transporting, and 
selling Mexican tomatoes greatly exceeds similar costs for domestic 
tomatoes. The tables presented in this preliminary statement of the 
Tariff Commission have been used as a basis for the tables which are 
incorporated in this brief as Exhibits 10, 11, 12, and 13. 

Exhibit 10 shows farm production costs per hundred pounds of 
tomatoes on the basis of simple averages for two seasons, 1925-26 and 
1926-27, as $4.33 for Mexico, as compared with $3.60 average for 
Florida east coast, Florida west coast, and south Texas. The packing 
and selling costs for Mexico as given in Exhibit 12 were $1.91 per 
hundred pounds, as compared with $1.81 for three American districts. 
Expressed in percentages, the total cost of delivering tomatoes in the 
New York market from the Mexican west coast was found to be 28.3 
per cent greater than the average for the three American districts, 
while in Chicago the cost for Mexican tomatoes was 24.1 per cent 
greater than the average of the three American districts as shown by 
Exhibit 14. This exhibit also shows that if fresh tomatoes were ad- 
mitted duty free, the American producers shipping during the periods 
when the imports are arriving would still have a cost advantage in the 
New York market of 21.4 per cent and in the Chicago market of 
20.1 per cent. 

MEXICAN WEST COAST TOMATO INDUSTRY VIRTUALLY AN AMERICAN 

ENTERPRISE 


As was shown at the hearing of the United States Tariff Commission 
in June, 1928, by many witnesses, the Mexican west coast tomato indus- 
try is virtually an American enterprise in its origin and present 
maintenance. A prohibitive tariff ruining this industry of such im- 
portance which supplies the demands of the consumers of the United 
States, as already shown, would be as unjust as the deliberate destruction 
of any other legitimate industry by any form of legislation. According 
to careful and repeated estimates made during the last few years, about 
90 per cent of the capital used in financing the fresh-tomato industry 
on the west coast of Mexico is from American sources located in many 
sections of the United States, 

As a matter of fact, a large percentage of the gross receipts of the 
Mexican tomato crop in the American market remains in this country 
for packing materials, transportation, commissions, and other expenses, 
while other large sums go to pay salaries and rentals to American 
citizens and landowners who are interested in the fresh-tomato indus- 
try in Mexico. Exhibit 15 shows a partial analysis of expenditures 
in connection with the Mexican west coast fresh-tomato crop for the 
season 1927-28 of a total of $5,232,300, being shown as distinctly 
American expenditures out of a gross market value of $6,098,000. 
Many important items for which there is no satisfactory basis for an 
estimate are known to have been omitted from this list. On the other 
hand, anyone who has even a superficial knowledge of conditions on 
the west coast of Mexico is aware of the fact that that portion of the 
gross value of the Mexican tomato crop which finds its way across 
the international line into Mexico sooner or later is returned to a 
large extent to the United States in the purchase of automobiles and 
other manufactured articles and even farm products, such as cheese, 
eggs, potatoes, and fruits. 

In considering the question of the tariff rate which can reasonably be 
applied to fresh tomatoes from Mexico with fairness to other Ameri- 
can agricultural interests concerned, it is important that due weight be 
given to the fact that Mexico is not only one of the best customers 
for American manufactured goods of all kinds, but is notable for 
its importation of food products from the United States. It is appro- 
priate that this point be also considered in connection with Cuba. 
There is submitted herewith, as Exhibit 16, an extract from a table 
published in the 1927 Yearbook of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in which is given statistics on the principal agricultural 
exports from the United States to both Mexico and Cuba. A casual 
glance at this table shows the very widespread interest of American 
farmers in trade with these two countries. Among the more note- 
worthy exports are eggs, dairy products, meats, lards, and oils. It is 
especially interesting to note the large quantities of such products as 
potatoes, corn, and fruits which are recorded among these exports 
from the American farms. 

Incidentally, it is of interest to note here that in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas, a section from which a demand is being made 
for a prohibitive tariff on Mexican tomatoes, a poultry association is 
being organized with the special object in view of participating in the 
business of supplying Mexico’s annual demand for several million dozen 
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eggs from this country. No doubt the majority of the poultry owners 
in this same district are also growers of tomatoes and other vegetables. 

The importance of the Mexican west coast fresh-tomate industry in 
maintaining and stimulating trade relations between Mexico and the 
United States is duly appreciated in the border States of Texas, Arizona, 
and California. Chambers of commerce of Los Angeles, Yuma, Pnoenix, 
Tucson, Nogales, Douglas, El Paso, and San Antonio have all passed 
resolutions strongly protesting against a higher duty on fresh tomatoes, 
or have authorized their representatives to speak in their behalf. 

It should not be overlooked in considering foreign trade that Ameri- 
can farmers have an interest in every article of manufactured goods 
exported from this country. It has been estimated by American rail- 
roads that 43 cents of each dollar of income is expended for labor. It 
has been estimated by the National Industrial Conference Board that 
wage earners in the United States spend 41.2 per cent of their wages for 
food. No doubt at least 95 per cent of the food expenditures are for 
American products. On the above basis it may be estimated that ap- 
proximately 17 per cent of each dollar of factory value of manufactured 
goods goes immediately for the purchase of food produced on American 
farms. Aside from the food products exported to Mexico which have 
been mentioned, the United States exports to Mexico a large volume of 
highly manufactured goods, and in importing from Mexico a large vol- 
ume of raw materials such as mineral products, the American farmer 
has the decided advantage in commerce of this kind. Data on trade 
with Mexico are readily available in the reports of the Department of 
Commerce, and it is unnecessary to go into this matter in more detail 
in this connection, 

Trade relations affecting American farmers duly and fairly consid- 
ered, it is evident that American farmers as a whole are not injured 
by the importations from Mexico of fresh tomatoes during the period 
when American producers can not supply the demand in a satisfactory 
Inanner, 


INJURIOUS COMPETITION AN INSIGNIFICANT FACTOR IN THE FRESH-TOMATO 
TARIFF SITUATION 


There have already been considered the relative dependableness of 
sources of supply of fresh tomatoes, the economic practicability of any 
one district being given a monopoly regardless of its climatic and 
geographic disadvantages, the question of the costs of production, and 
the commercial relations as the leading factors which should be con- 
sidered in connection with the tariff on fresh tomatoes. The question 
of competition, as will be shown, is one which is of very minor impor- 
tance as compared with any of the foregoing considerations. 

For the ready understanding of the situation with reference to avail- 
able supplies during the period from December to May, inclusive, refer- 
ence is again made to Exhibits 7, 8, and 9 of this brief. 

Considering the total car-lot movement of tomatoes in the United 
States on the basis of calendar years, it should be noted that the im- 
ports constitute approximately 15 per cent of the total car-lot move- 
ment. During the months of July, August, and September the American 
markets are supplied for the most part by the large quantities of to- 
matoes transported by trucks, which do not appear in the records of 
car-lot shipments. Furthermore, the records of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, show a 
movement classed as mixed vegetables, which in 1927 totaled 35,044 
cars, as compared with a total of 38,777 cars of tomatoes. There is no 
information as to the proportion of this total car-lot movement classified 
as mixed vegetables which should be counted as tomatoes. The imports 
of vegetables classified as mixed vegetables for 1927 was relatively 
small, totaling only 301 cars. Considering the incompleteness of the 
data as to the consumption of domestic tomatoes in the United States, 
it seems reasonable to assume that the imports represent less than 5 
per cent of such consumption. There is presented herewith as Exhibit 
17 a chart showing graphically the relative volumes of imported and 
domestic tomatoes entering into car-lot movements in the United States. 

A study of the statistics on the fresh-tomato supply in the United 
States shows the extent of the shortage in the total supply for the 
months of November to May, inclusive. It may be considered that the 
month of June represents a fair average, although this late in the 
season tomatoes on the average market are shipped from such distances 
with consequent shringages that prices are not within the reach of the 
poorer classes. Figuring the normal consumption for the seven months 
at the same rate on the basis of the averages for the years 1924 to 
1927, inclusive, the markets of the United States should have a total 
of nearly 45,000 cars for this period. Instead of this, however, the total 
supply amounts to only slightly over 14,000 cars, of which 9,171 are of 
domestic origin and 4,058 are imports. The total supply therefore is 
less than 20 per cent of the normal demand. (Refer to Exhibit 18.) 

The total supply of fresh tomatoes available for consumption in the 
United States for the months of December to April, inclusive, is ex- 
tremely small when figured on the basis of tomatoes available per capita 
of population for four seasons, 1924-25 to 1927-28, inclusive. The total 
number of tomatoes available would provide only one tomato of medium 
Size per day for each 49.3 persons of our population. For the month 
of December the average supply would provide only one tomato for each 
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110.7 persons of our population. The supply gradually improves from 
month to month thereafter until April, when the total supply would 
provide one tomato to each 13.6 persons of our population. For com- 
parison with this it has been calculated that the average supply for the 
month of June provides one tomato for each 7.7 persons of our popu- 
lation. (Exhibits 19 and 20.) 

A study of the statistics on the acreage for use as fresh tomatoes in 
the United States does not show the effects of any injurious competition 
from foreign sources. The average acreage for the two calendar years 
1922 and 1923 was 117,440, as compared with an average of 143,900 
for the calendar years 1927 and 1928, The Florida east coast district 
has fluetuated in acreage planted to fresh tomatoes, apparently due to 
climatic limitations, varying from 9,000 to 11,825 acres for the past 
six seasons, with the exception of the season of 1925-26 when the 
acreage planted was reduced to 4,360. The Florida west coast district, 
on the other hand, has varied very little in the acreage planted from 
year to year during the same period. South Tcxas, which is one of the 
districts asking for a prohibitive tariff, has shown a gradual increase 
in acreage for the past six seasons from 3,890 acres in 1922-23 to 
9,330 acres in 1927-28. With further reference to the fact that the 
Florida east coast and the Florida west coast have not shown any in- 
crease in acreage, it is of importance to note that north central 
Florida, which is not even remotely affected by fresh-tomato importa- 
tions, has shown a gradual decline from 15,755 acres for the 1923-24 
season to 3,850 acres for the 1926-27 season. 

The Mexican west coast has shown an increase in acreage resulting 
from the demands of the American markets during the periods when 
the American producers were not supplying the markets in an ade- 
quate or dependable way. Figures have already been submitted to 
show the insignificant quantity of tomatoes from all sources con- 
sumed in the United States for the months of December to April, in- 
clusive. The peak planting of tomatoes on the Mexican west coast 
occurred in the season 1926-27 when there were reported 47,270 
acres. This was followed by a decline for the season 1927-28, when 
the planting record shows 43,784 acres. The total production for the 
season 1926-27 was 111,096,000 pounds as compared with 95,280,000 
pounds for the season 1927-28. 

The prices received for the best Florida tomatoes in the American 
markets decline as a rule jn April and May, at a period when the im- 
ports are disappearing from the American markets. Based on averages 


for April and May, 1927 and 1928, a study of the price records in 
New York show that for the month of April when there was an average 
ears Of Mexican tomatoes on the American markets, 


of 1,325 the 
price for the best Florida tomatoes averaged $3.27, whereas, for the 
month of May, when there was an average of 293 cars of Mexican 
tomatoes on the American markets, the average for the best Florida 
tomatoes declined to $3.08. (Exhibit 21.) 

The record of unloads of carload lots of fresh tomatoes tn some of 
the leading markets of the East, Middle West,.and West, shows that 
during April, May, and June, as the American producing centers 
reach the seasons when they are able to supply the market demands 
in a reasonable way, the imported tomatoes gradually relinquish the 
different markets until they are entirely withdrawn. Exhibit 22, 
which is filed herewith, shows that an eastern group of markets con- 
sisting of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia were supplied from 
domestic sources in 1926-27 for the month of April to the extent of 
78.3 per cent, for the month of May to the extent of 93.1 per cent, and 
for the month of June to the extent of 98.8 per cent. In the Middle 
West and West the records show that the markets are more dependent 
upon imports for the months of April and May, while for the month of 
June the tomato supply is practically 100 per cent from domestic 
sources. 


Notwithstanding the prevalent idea among American agricultural in- 
terests, the so-called cheap labor of Mexico is of no advantage to the 
producers of fresh tomatoes in that country. The economy in the 
matter of labor is dependent upon the question of efficiency of that 
labor rather than upon the question of the man-day expense. The more 
successful growers in Mexico find it necessary to use expensive Ameri- 
can machinery and implements in order to overcome the labor dis- 
advantages under which they operate in that country. 

There are absolutely no advantages, bonuses, or rebates enjoyed by 
the producers of fresh tomatoes in Mexico. 

The business of growing fresh tomatoes on the west coast of Mexico 
has afforded a reasonable margin of profit to the growers during the 
existence of this industry. 

A thorough consideration of all phases of the early fresh tomato 
industry leads to the conclusion that the difficulties which have aroused 
the growers of Florida to their present opposition to imported tomatoes 
do not arise primarily from injurious foreign competition in the Ameri- 
can markets but that they are difficulties arising from the natural 
climatic limitations and disadvantages of the American districts con- 
cerned and also from their geographic location, which makes it imprac- 
ticable for the entire country to be dependent upon them as a source 
of supply in any month in the year, 
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PROTESTS AGAINST ANY INCRHWASE IN TARIFF ON FRESH TOMATOES 

At the hearing on fresh tomatoes before the United States Tariff 
Commission in June, 1928, protests against any increase in the tariff 
were submitted from the following: 

Nogales Chamber of Commerce; Tucson Chamber of Commerce ; Phoe- 
nix Chamber of Commerce; Yuma Chamber of Commerce; Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce; San Francisco Housewives League; Associated 
Produce Dealers and Brokers of Los Angeles; Foreign Trade Club of 
Southern California; Produce Dealers of San Francisco; Crown Willa- 
mette Paper Co., San Francisco; National Association of Wooden Box 
Manufacturers, Chicago; Growers’ Mercantile & Supply Co., Nogales; 
Joseph A. Cumming y Cia, Nogales; A. A. Burnand, Nogales; Tomato 
Importers of New York City; J. Hamburger Co., New York City; 
Thurston Fruit Co., New York City; Arizona Wholesale Produce Asso- 
ciation; H. P. Henry & Co., Detroit; Texas Wholesale Fruit and Vege- 
table Dealers’ Association; Philadelphia Perishable Carlot Receivers’ 
Association ; George Hitz & Co., Indianapolis; Fry Brokerage Co., Chi- 
cago; Shafton Co., Chicago; Forest City Produce Co., Cleveland; Frank 
A. Crossley, Providence ; Hannaford Bros. Co., Portland, Me.; Schwartz 
& Lepovetsky Co., Springfield, Mass. ; Independent Brokerage Co. (Inc.), 
Seattle; Crenshaw & Boxom, Seattle; Henry J. Perkins Co., Spring- 
field, Mass.; S. Landow & Co. (Inc.), New Haven; South Water Traffic 
Association, Chicago; C. W. Chamberlain & Co., Seattle; Fruit and 
Produce Dealers’ Club, Kansas City, Mo.; Ryan Fruit Co., Seattle; 
Detroit Tomato Co., Detroit; Detroit Produce Association, Detroit; 
Bloom Co., Detroit; Frank Deviso, Buffalo; Altman & Swartz, Buffalo; 
Joseph Rothenberg, Buffalo; Harry Altman, Buffalo; A. & G. Produce 
Co., Buffalo; Pioneer Fruit Co., Seattle; C. L. Dierks Co., Toledo; 
Sawyer & Day, Boston; G. Angelo Fruit Co., Boston; Lowell Bros. & 
Bailey Co., Boston; M. Murmes, Boston; A. Scalia Co., Boston; Gustin 
& Saunders Co., Boston ; Harvey Produce Co., Boston; George O. Gustin, 
Boston; H. BE. Gustin Sons, Boston; P. D. Cecca & Co., Boston. 


DISCUSSION OF CONTENTIONS MADE AT UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 
HEARING 

At the hearing before the United States Tariff Commission in June, 
1928, on the subject of fresh tomatoes, the investigations of the Tariff 
Commission as reported in the preliminary statement of May 22, 1928, 
were attacked by the representatives of vegetable interests of Florida in 
a number of particulars, Several claims were put forth which will be 
answered at this time. 

The applicants before the Tariff Commission representing Florida 
vegetable interests contended the cost figures arrived at by the investi- 
gators of the Tariff Commission were not representative as regards the 
individual growers in Florida, from whom records were obtained. They 
contended that the records were obtained from the most progressive 
growers, whose production would be more economical than the average, 
and, therefore, that the cost figures for the Florida areas were, in fact, 
higher than this group from which the Tariff Commission’s figures were 
secured. ‘The lack of foundation for such a contention is clearly shown 
in Tables 18 and 19 of the preliminary statement of the Tariff Com- 
mission. In Table 18 it appears that the Florida east coast group, from 
whom records were secured for two seasons, averaged approximately 13 
per cent less than the average production per acre for the entire area. 
It should be noted further that the weighted average production for the 
entire group, including Florida east coast, Florida west coast, and south 
Texas, is about 17% per cent less than the weighted average for all 
growers in the districts mentioned. On the other hand, the Mexican 
group of farmers from whom records were obtained by the Tariff Com- 
mission’s investigators were only 5 per cent below the average produc- 
tion for all farms in the district. On the basis of available information, 
therefore, there is a more reasonable basis for the assumption that the 
actual average production cost fer the American area is less than esti- 
mated in the figures of the Tariff Commission rather than more, as 
contended by the representatives of the Florida interests. 

An extensive argument was presented on behalf of the Florida inter- 
ests intending to prove that the areas selected by the investigators of the 
Tariff Commission in Mexico were not representative areas and that 
other areas in Mexico should have been considered. As a matter of 
fact, the inclusion of these other areas would have tended to increase 
the costs of production as ascertained by the investigators of the Tariff 
Commission, 

It was contended by representatives of Florida tomato growers that 
the cost of production per hundred pounds in the Mexican west coast 
region was unduly high because of the fact that the greater part of the 
tomatoes grown during the years 1925-26 and 1926-27 covered by the 
investigation, were of the Globe varicty rather than of the Marglobe 
variety. The fruit of the latter variety possesses a very high degree 
of immunity to nailhead disease which is sometimes an important factor 
in the production per acre in certain districts of the Mexican west coast. 
According to statements made by representatives of the three American 
districts, the Marglobe variety has been substituted for the Globe almost 
entirely on the Florida east coast while on the Florida west coast there 
is still a large percentage of Globe tomatoes. In the south Texas area, 


the percentage of Marglobe tomatoes is still smaller than in the Florida 
west coast district. 


It is worthy of note that the figures by the investi- 
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gators of the Tariff Commission presented in Table K of their prelimi. | 
nary statement, shows a total gross farm cost on the Florida east coast 
where the Marglobe variety has been’so generally adopted of $3.542 per 
100 pounds, whereas on the west coast of Florida, the cost per 100 
pounds as the average of the two seasons, was only $2.92, and in the 
south Texas district the cost per 100 pounds was $3.194. In other 
words, the cost figures given in Table K show that the highest cost was 
where the Marglobe variety predominated. This fact is not pointed out 
as evidence that it cost more per 100 pounds to produce Marglobe to- 
matoes but as an illustration of the fact that the variety is not neces- 
sarily a factor which governs the cost of production. 

It was pointed out by representatives of Mexican west coast interests 
that while the Marglobe variety has been found to possess a high degree 
of immunity to nailhead disease, it is the fruit only which shows this 
immunity. In one of the most careful experiments, the vines of the 
Marglobe variety were more severely injured by the nailhead fungus 
than were the vines of the Globe variety. When weather conditions are 
favorable for the development of nailhead fungus, the vine itself will 
soon die, and immunity on the part of the fruit is of very little advan- 
tage under such conditions. On the other hand, in districts where the 
nailhead fungus is less prevalent or in districts of the Mexican west 
coast when climatic conditions are not favorable for the development 
of fungus, the Globe tomatoes are considered as more satisfactory both 
from the growers’ and shippers’ standpoint. The shippers of Mexican 
west coast tomatoes have frequent market reports of the Marglobe va- 
riety “ripening soft,”’ and under favorable conditions the Globe variety 
will usually bring a considerably higher price. 

A third variety of tomato known as the Marvelosa has been proved by 
experimental work on the Mexican west coast to be immune to nailhead 
disease to an even higher degree than is the Marglobe variety. This va- 
riety has certain objectionable features, however, but serves to illustrate 
the fact that immunity to the nailhead disease is not necessarily the 
factor which must decide the question of the variety to be selected. 

The tomato growers on the Mexican west coast are as progressive 
as the tomato growers in the American districts under discussion, and 
efforts are being made to reduce the cost of production. It must be 
admitted that every winter-vegetable-growing section is subject to 
hazards of one kind or another which tend to increase the cost of pro- 
duction as compared with the cost for the later districts. It hag 
been the experience on the Mexican west coast—and it is believed that 
this is the experience common to fruit and vegetable growing districts 
everywhere—that when one problem is solved there is another problem 
or combination of problems equally serious to take its place. A good 
example of this is the heavy loss experienced this present season by 
the Florida east coast growers due to Phoma rot. This fungus disease 
develops in transit and, according to receivers in eastern markets, has 
been largely responsible for the low prices paid for Florida tomatoes. 
Everything considered, it is unreasonable to believe from past history 
of conditions on the Mexican west coast that the reduction in the nail- 
head damage by the use of the Marglobe variety will materially affect 
production costs. 

The representatives of the Florida tomato interests claim that the 
two years covered by the investigations of the Tariff Commission were 
not representative years and that the season of 1927-28 should be 
included. It was pointed out that the cost of production for 1927-28 
as the result of a frost damage in Florida was unusually high for the 
season of 1927-28. ‘The representatives of the Mexican west coast 
industry were satisfied with the fairness of the commission's cost 
inquiry to all concerned, but they also pointed out that the losses in 
Mexico were much heavier than usual as a result of an unseasonal 
rainfall and floods. From this it would appear that with low average 
yields and a corresponding high cost of production in both Florida east 
coast and in Mexican west coast districts, it would be of little advantage 
to consider the season of 1927-28, in addition to the two seasons 
studied, in such detail by the investigators of the Tariff Commission. 

It may be pointed out at this place that Florida tomato growers have 
an opportunity to reduce their packing costs by adopting the lug in 
the place of the 6-basket crate which has for years been their standard 
package for tomatoes. The absurdity of the claims emphasized by 
representatives of the Florida east coast interests in regard to their 
unlimited opportunities for expansion of tomato plantings to take care 
of the market requirements under a prohibitive tariff is clearly shown 
by Exhibit 23. This chart shows how the proposed cure for the ills 
of the Florida tomato growers would be much worse than the disease. 
In the first place, the individual growers on the Florida east coast could 
not in the long run benefit from any attempt to utilize the millions of 
acres of land mentioned by the representatives of the Florida tomato 
growers for the expansion of the tomato business, and if such un- 
warranted development were to be attempted under the climatic limita- 
tions, it is evident that Florida west coast and south Texas would be 
ruined as tomato-growing districts by the overlapping of the Florida 
east coast shipping season. Im this connection, Mr. H. T. Bennett, 
secretary and business manager of the Manatee County Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Bradentown, Fla., as reported on page 84 of the stenographic 
minutes of the hearing before the United States Tariff Commission on 
June 25, 1928, when asked whether the imposition of a tariff with the 
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resulting increase of acreage on the east coast of Florida would not 
mean far greater interference with the Florida west coast crop than 
it is now receiving from Cuba, the Bahamas, and Mexico, answered in 
the affirmative. 

One of the subjects introduced in the hearing before the Tariff 
Commission by the representatives of the domestic producers was that 
otf “Americanism.” Under the existing conditions the suggested pro- 
gram of a prohibitive tariff on fresh tomatoes is equivalent to demand- 
ing that one American industry be benefited at the expense of the 
destruction of another American industry. Refer to Exhibit 24, being 
au copy of a petition signed by 27 American citizens, residents of 
Fuerte Valley, State of Sinaloa, Mexico, all of whom are growers of 
fresh tomatoes, asking for a reduction in the existing tariff rate on 
fresh tomatoes, such petition having been submitted to the United 
States Tariff Commission at its hearing on June 27, 1928. It should 
also be considered in this connection that to destroy the fresh-tomato 
industry on the west coast of Mexico would also result in depriving 
American manufacturers of various goods of a lucrative market for 
their product. In addition to the American manufacturers who would 
he injured in this manner, American agricultural interests would like- 
wise also be injured to a corresponding degree. 

It has been shown in this brief that fresh tomatoes are generally 
recognized as vital to the health of our population and that there is no 
dependable American supply for the American markets during the 
months from December to April, inclusive; that it is impracticable to 
supply the markets of the entire country from domestic sources during 
the period mentioned; that the production costs for the fresh-tomato 
industry in Mexico, the principal competing country, have been proven 
to be much higher than the production costs in the areas of the United 
States producing during the same period; that even with the elimination 
of the present import duty of one-half cent per pound, the greater cost 
of production in Mexico affords adequate protection to American tomate 
growers; that the fresh-tomato industry in Mexico is virtually an 
American enterprise involving American investments and trade rela- 
tions which under present conditions inure to the great advantage of 
American manufacturers and of American agricultural interests; that 
injurious competition in the American markets between the domestic 
product and the imported product is an insignificant factor in consider- 
ing the fresh-tomato tariff; that various protests representing consum- 
ing interests throughout the United States have been made of record 
against any increase in the existing tariff on fresh tomatoes; that the 
main contentions made on behalf of the domestic producers at the hear- 
ing before the United States Tariff Commission in June, 1928, are 
unfounded and are not justified by the preliminary statement of the 
investigators of the Tariff Commission, but on the contrary reflect in an 
unfair manner upon the work of the investigators of the commission. 

Wherefore, all the premises considered, it is respectfully urged that 
paragraph 770 of the tariff act of 1922 be revised by amending it as 
herein requested so that fresh tomatoes shall be exempt from duty for 
the period from December 1 to May 1. 

Respectfully submitted. 

West Coast VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION, 
By A. W. MorRitt, Agricultural Adviser. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 14, 1929. 
Hon, Wiius C, HAwLey, 
Chairman House Ways and Means Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D, O. 
Re West Coast Vegetable Association : 

Duar Str: We are in receipt of the following telegram under date of 
February 7, 1929, from the West Coast Vegetable Association of 
Nogales, Ariz. : 

“ We have received advice from Culiacan that President Portes Gil has 
wired stating that a resolution has been dictated applying the special 
export duty on tomatoes that are of inferior quality. This means that 
all cars of tomatoes of inferior quality will have to pay the special 
export duty before they can leave Mexico. In our opinion this will 
make prohibitive the exportation of tomatoes not making certain stand- 
ard and believe will result in very marked advantage to consuming 
public, and should be of value in stabilizing the business and reducing 
Mexican competition with Florida.” 

We request that this telegram be included in the record of tariff 
hearings, 

Very truly yours, 
CoLiopay, CLirrorp & PrrTtTus, 
By Epwarp CLirporD. 
Baier or THE ASSOCIATED Propucs DmALBES AND Brokers or Los 
ANGELES, CALIF. 
JANUARY 16, 1929. 
Ways AND Mgans CoMMITTER, 
House of Representatives. 1 

GENTLEMEN: The Assuciated Produce Dealers and Brokers of Los 

Angeles, comprising the majority of the wholesale receivers of fruits 
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and vegetables, desire to place before you for due consideration in con- 
nection with the question of tariff on fresh vegetables this statement 
and petition in behalf of the produce trade of Los Angeles, Calif. 

1. We believe that the vegetable trade and consumers of the far 
Western States are entitled to a continuous supply of fresh vegetables 
throughout the year with as much dependability and at prices as reason- 
able as possible. 

2. The present supply of tomatoes in Los Angeles markets during 
the months from November to May is such that the retail price is fre- 
quently beyond the reach of the average consumer. A similar situation 
exists with certain other fresh vegetables, but for different periods. 
During these periods Mexico is the only source of commercial supplies 
for the territory west of the Rocky Mountains. 

8. Statistics show conclusively that no district of the United States 
can supply the American markets with fresh tomatoes in a dependable 
way during the months of December to April, inclusive, with peas dur- 
ing the period from December 1 to March 30, and with peppers during 
the period from December 15 to March 30. 

4. Those producing interests demanding an increase in the duty on 
fresh vegetables propose in effect that the needs of the consumers 
throughout the United States, and particularly those of the western 
portion, be ignored by Congress in the revision of the tariff law. 

5, All early tomato growing districts are subject to hazards of 
frost, excessive rains, droughts, and unusual insect pest and plant 
disease damage. For this reason it is highly desirable that several 
sources of supply of fresh tomatoes and other vegetables be available 
during the months when the supply is short. The west coast of 
Mexico is a much more reliable source of supply of fresh tomatoes 
during the months from December to April, inclusive, than is any 
American district, and acts as a stabilizer of the tomato trade in the 
entire United States during these months as well as the sole source of 
supply for the Western States. 

6. We are informed that the results of the investigations conducted 
by the Tariff Commission have shown conclusively that the cost of 
tomatoes on the farms in the west coast of Mexico, as well as deliy- 
ered in Chicago and New York, is far greater than the same costs 
tor Florida tomatoes, and it is believed that similar conditions exist 
in regard to other fresh vegetables, automatically and naturally acting 
to protect American producers when they can supply the markets in a 
dependable way. 

7. In consideration of the commercial relations built up and main- 
tained between fresh vegetable producing sections of Mexico and the 
United States almost entirely due to this industry, and the large excess 
of noncompetitive agricultural products shipped to Mexico from the 
United States it is evident that American agricultural interests as a 
whole are benefited rather than injured by the Mexican fresh vegetable 
growing and shipping business. 

8. In view of the foregoing conditions the Associated Produce Dealers 
and Brokers of Los Angeles hereby respectfully petition the Congress 
of the United States to make no change in the present tariffs on 
perishable fresh vegetables, particularly tomatoes, peppers, and peas, 
as we are fully convinced that the American producers of vegetables 
during the winter months are fully protected by present tariff schedules, 
and that the best interests in the country as a whole, and particu- 
larly of the Western States, will be served by leaving such schedules 
unchanged. 

ASSOCIATED PRODUCE DEALERS AND BROKERS OF LOS ANGELES, 
Per Homer A. Harris, Secretary-Manager. 


QuoTaTions From THE PRopUce NEws oF Fupruary 9, 1928, From Cor- 
RESPONDENT AT HOMESTEAD, FLA., EXPLAINING WHY TOMATOES WERE 
“ Rorrine IN THE FIELDS ” 48 RePortTED BY Mr, L. L. CHANDLER 


“ Manager J. S. Horton, of the Rutledges Packing Co., says that the 
market will be more materially affected by the better grade of Florida 
tomatoes now coming on than by the Mexican freeze. ‘We look for a 
healthy market as our new stock comes in. The early fruit has run 
more to choice and second grade and has been small and soft, not round 
and hard like the Marglobe variety that is coming on the market now. 
The demand seems to be a little better and when we get good qualities 
we will get a fair price.’ 

“C. W. Little, of the Royal Palm Truckers, reports that growers are 
optimistic and that crops are showing up well. So long as the extreme 
cold weather continues in the North they do not expect much demand 
for tomatoes, but the market will pick up, they believe, with milder 
weather. ‘Our farmers tried to hurry their crop this year by excep- 
tionally early planting,’ he said, ‘and the quality seems to have suffered. 
After all, our tomato season in former years did not really begin until 
the middle of February, nor did it get going well until the middle of 
March. Growing conditions evidently are not right for such early plant- 
ing. The wet and cold weather does not develop the best fruit.’ 

“Hardy & Gentile have been the heaviest shippers recently, having 
sent out 10 cars during the past week. Better fruit is now beginning to 
arrive, they report. The Homestead Growers’ Association has shipped 
two cars and expects to increase its shipments this week. The move- 
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ment in all houses has been at the lowest ebb since the first of the year. 
Two canneries are in operation, one here and one at Florida City; these 
are making use of the fruit not worth shipping.” 
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SHort ON TOMATOES WHEN FLORIDA Hap 
IN THE Fietps” Dur To “ COMPETITION ” 
MIAMI, FLA., March 13, 1929. 
R. E. WiLson Co., 
San Antonio, Tex. 

GENTLEMEN: Confirming our wire of the 12th instant: The quality 
of our tomatoes is very ordinary, most markets reporting the stock 
arriving with the “ripes’’ somewhat soft. It is our opinion that the 
present shipments will arrive in about the same condition; conse- 
quently, we did not feel warranted in quoting you as you had specified 
that you wanted best quality. 

For your information will state that our crops here are extremely 
short, due probably to the warm, dry weather we have had most of 
this season. From present indications the crop in this section will 
wind up very shortly, probably within four weeks. The peak of the 
movement has already been reached; consequently, prices are certain 
to advance even on this ordinary to poor quality. 

It is barely possible that a few of the later crops, which will come in 
during the next two weeks, will show improved quality. If this proves 
to be the case, we will wire you promptly, as we would like very much 
to handle a portion of your business. 

Thanking you very much for the inquiry, and regretting our inability 
to quote you at present, I beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 
RosertT O. APPLEGATE, Jr. 





STATEMENT oF SAwyerR & Day (INC), oF BosToN, DaTep Marcy 8, 1929 

(Notr.—tThe firm of Sawyer & Day (Inc.) is the largest tomato re- 
ceiving aud repacking concern in New England.) 

QUALITY OF FALL AND WINTER TOMATO SUPPLIES 

It is well known to the vegetable trade in the East that California 
and Texas tomatoes which were on the market in November and 
December were of inferior quality, and that they were in such volume 
as to depress the market. 

When the Cubans and Nassaus began to arrive they were of better 
quality and brought better prices, but the movement of American-grown 
inferior tomatoes at that season held down the market prices. Mexican 
tomatoes began to arrive in small quantities late in December and aver- 
aged much better quality than the Florida tomatoes. Government mar- 
ket reports show that instead of Mexican tomatoes underselling Floridas 
the comparable grades of Mexican tomatoes have been selling for more 
per pound; for example, in Boston the Government report shows for 
February 20, $2.50 paid for Florida 6's choice, which is 6.25 cents per 
pound, whereas Mexican tomatoes in original lugs were quoted at $2.25 
to $2.50, which at 30 pounds per lug represents 7.5 to 8.3 cents per 
pound. On February 21 the Government reports show Florida tomatoes 
selling at from 5 to 6.2 cents per pound, whereas Mexicans were selling 
at from 6.6 cents to 7.5 cents per pound. 

EXPLANATION OF INFERIOR QUALITY FLORIDA TOMATOES 


In corroboration of the above figures, which are representative and in- 
dicate the difference in quality of the Florida and Mexican tomatoes in 
the Massachusetts market, we note in the Produce News of February 9 
quotations from several shippers in a news item dated at Homestead, 
Fla., February 8. We are inclosing a portion of this article quoting 
from three of the heaviest shippers, which explains why Florida tomatoes 
have been rotting in the fields. Please note particularly the statement 
of C. W. Little, of the Royal Palm Truckers, as follows: 

“Our farmers tried to hurry their crop this year by exceptionally 
early planting and the quality seems to have suffered. After all our 
tomato season in former years did not really begin until the middle of 
February, nor did it get going well until the middle of March. Growing 
conditions evidently sre not right for such early planting. The wet 
and cold weather does not develop the best fruit.” 


HIGHPR TARIFF PROBABLY INJURIOUS TO FLORIDA TOMATO INDUSTRY 


We believe that if by reason of a prohibitive tariff on tomatoes, for 
which, we understand, the Florida tomato growers are asking, they were 
to grow and ship a larger volume of inferior fruit during December, 
January, and February in the attempt to supply the normal market 
demands there would be a depreciation in the price which would seriously 
hurt the Florida growers who are atiempting to grow tomatoes during 
the season when their climatic conditions are more suitable. In other 
words, a higher duty encouraging a larger production of inferior toma- 
toes in Florida during December, January, and February would probably 
hurt the Florida tomato industry as much as it could possibly be bene- 
fited by the elimination of the imports of tomatoes by a tariff embargo. 


HOTHOUSE TOMATO GROWERS SUFFER COMPETITION WITH FLORIDA PRODUCT 
RATHER THAN WITH IMPORTS 

We understand that a representative of Massachusetts hothouse in- 

terests appeared before the Ways and Means Committee complaining 
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against injurious competition from imported tomatoes. In this con- 
nection we wish to corroborate the testimony of the representative of 
the Mexican west coast vegetable industry to the effect that hot- 
house tomatoes can not be grown and sold profitably at a price which 
will meet the requirements of the average consumer. If it were pos- 
sible to limit the supplies of hothouse tomatoes, the demand for these 
tomatoes would not increase very much simply because the necessary 
price would limit the consumption. Furthermore, if the contentions 
of the Florida growers were correct and the production of Florida 
tomatoes were to be increased to take care of the demand of the field. 
grown tomatoes during the winter and spring months there would be 
just as many of these tomatoes on the markets for the average con- 
sumer as under present conditions, 

Another phase of the situation is this: A certain percentage of 
Florida tomatoes reach the Boston markets in a condition which per- 
mits them to be repacked in fancy packages and sold in direct com- 
petition with the hothouse-grown tomatoes. Tomatoes picked in exactly 
the same stage of maturity in Mexico and shipped to Boston would 
be overripe on reaching destination, and they do not directly compete 
with the home-grown hothouse tomatoes even when the average quality 
of the Mexican tomatoes is better than the average quality of the 
Florida tomatoes. The wide variation from year to year in the output 
of Florida tomatoes due to climatic conditions would certainly injure 
Massachusetts hothouse interests more than a fairly stabilized market, 
which exists under present conditions with tomato supplies arriving 
from different sources. 


TOMATO REPACKERS DEPENDENT ON IMPORTS FOR STABILIZING THB 
SUPPLIES 


The repacking of tomatoes shipped from long distances—Florida, 
Texas, California, Mexico, Cuba, and Nassau—is an important industry 
in connection with the trade. The repackers have been a big factor in 
developing the market for tomatoes, since the retailers can depend on 
the repacked stock when they hesitate to take a chance with original 
containers whether from domestic or foreign sources. The repackers 
can work most effectively when they have a fairly dependable supply 
of tomatoes, and if they were dependent upon Florida most of them 
would be unable to operate during December, January, and February, 
and they would not be in as good a position to take care of the larger 


supplies from Florida during April and May as they are under present 
conditions, 





EXTRACT FROM STATEMENT BY THY SHAFTON Co., WHOLESALE FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLES, CHICAGO, Darep Marcu 30, 1929 


“The importation of commodities from Mexico during the past two or 
three weeks has been somewhat affected by the revolution, toniatoes 
especially. It has resulted in a demand for tomatoes which can not be 
supplied. The demand has been so great that the price that could be 
obtained has been secondary to being able to supply them at all. The 
ruling price on this market has risen to around $4.25 to $4.50 per lug. 
Higher prices could probably be maintained were it not for the feeling 
of the large dealers that it is best for all concerned that the price be 
kept within bounds, if possible. All public-spirited merchants and others 
are interested in having a commodity of such importance as tomatoes 
supplied to the public, both the rich and the poor, at a price that is not 
prohibitive. Even outside of public spiritedness it would be unsouad 
economics to conduct business otherwise. 

“It is our opinion that any measures adversely affecting the supply 
of this basic commodity to such an extent that it threatens to deprive 
anyone from heing supplied at a reasonable price should have the care- 
ful attention of each and every one of our lawmakers; not only to the 
extent of opposing any measures that may be proposed for the benefit of 
a few but their attention should also be directed to investigate the possi- 
bilities of reducing any cost which has heretofore tended to make this 
commodity expensive. Being large handlers of this commodity for many 
years seems to place us in a position to judge the situation with respect 
to this commodity even better than statistics which may be compiled 
would reflect. There is such a thing as having one’s finger upon the 
pulse of a situation which in a great many instances reflect the situation 
more accurately than statistics. Personally, we generally favor a pro- 
tective tariff, where it is for & cosmopolitan good in effecting higher 
standards of living, and we shall always support the Floridians and any 
other of our own people in any move that in our opinion, has a chance 
of being developed unselfishly and along lines of sound economics; 
but we are of the opinion that this move for an increased tariff on the 
importation of Mexican tomatoes instigated by the Florida growers is 
not exactly unselfish, The remedy for their difficulties is more pro- 
duction of a better quality and not legislation. They have tried the 
production of quality tomatoes for years and have failed, the reason 
being that climatic conditions would not permit.” 





Extract From Letrer By Fry Brokeracpw Co., DisTRIBUTORS OF FRUIT 
AND VEGETABLH Propucts, CHicaGo, DaTmp March 18, 1929 

One of our local papers published an editorial stating that the price 

on Florida tomatoes advanced sharply, due to the fact that Mexican 

shipments were suspended, and drawing the conclusion therefrom that a 
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high tariff on tomatoes would entirely take care of the Florida vegetable 
situation. As a matter of fact, while the price on Mexican tomatoes has 
advanced from $2.50 to $4.25, the price of Florida tomatoes duriag the 
same period changed very little if at all. The quality is so poor the 
trade simply will not pay much for them, and we can say for a fact 
that very few Floridas sold at $4 here, most of them selling at $2 
or less, 


Los ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND THE TOMATO TARIFF 


There has been so much misrepresentation and intentional misunder- 
standing of the attitude of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce on 
the subject of the tomato tariff that a statement of the facts is called 
for. 

The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce went on record in favor of a 
seasonal tariff on tomatoes prior to the enactment of the tariff act of 
1922. In June, 1928, after the United States Tariff Commission had 
issued its preliminary report of cost inquiry on the subject, the chamber 
filed resolutions at the hearing before the commission opposing any in- 
crease in the tariff on fresh tomatoes, with full explanation of the 
economic and other reasons for the stand taken in the matter. These 
resolutions have never been rescinded and are a matter of public record. 
The appearance of a representative of the chamber before the Ways and 
Means Committee on January 28, 1929, in opposition to an increase in 
duty on fresh tomatoes was in line with the position held for several 
years, but owing to misunderstandings and misrepreséntations this ap- 
pearance was withdrawn. The resolutions on file with the United States 
Tariff Commission read as follows: 

“Whereas it has come to the attention of this chamber that a pro- 
ceeding is pending before the Federal Tariff Commission looking to an 
increase in the import duty on fresh tomatoes; and 

“ Whereas this increase will affect principally the importations of that 
product from the west coast of Mexico; and 

“Whereas this chamber considers that such an increase would be 
very detrimental to the interests of the Southwest portion of the 
United States ; 

“ Therefore we respectfully desire to protest against any increase and 
any connection therewith, and wish to point out the following reasons 
ag the basis for our protest: 

“1. Because of the fact that the Mexican product is on the market at 
a time when our local tomatoes are not available in commercial quan- 
tities, insuring distribution on the local market of fresh tomatoes 


during the period when it would be economically impossible for us to 
obtain fresh tomatoes from any other source. 


“2. The crop in the western part of the United States moves to 
market from May to December and the bulk of the Mexican crop moves 
to market from November to May, so that there is no appreciable 
competition between the west coast of Mexico and producing areas 
in the western half of the United States. 

“3. Inasmuch as United States capital finances 90 per cent of 
Mexican tomato production and the majority of the stores, supplies, and 
foodstuffs imported into the west coast of Mexico, as shown by the 
reports of the Department of Commerce, are purchased in the United 
States largely from the returns of the Mexican tomato crop, it is evi- 
dent that should an additional burden be placed upon this industry it 
will reflect very considerably on the reciprocal trade of the two nations. 

“4. If as brought out by the Tariff Commission report, May 22, 1928, 
based on thordugh investigations in both areas, domestic tomatoes can 
be laid down in the large consuming centers of the United States at 
a lower cost than Mexican tomatoes, it seems inadvisable to still fur- 
ther handicap the Mexican industry in order to give additional pro- 
tection to domestic production, 

“5. We recognize that the development of the west coast tomato in- 
dustry and its complete organization during recent years has made 
possible unified action of Mexico and the United States in pest-control 
measure, which has resulted in tremendous benefit to the United 
States.” 

— — 
STATEMENT AND PeTiTION OF PRODUCE DEALERS AND Brokers or San 

Francisco, CAuLir., TO SENATORS JOHNSON AND SHORTRIDGER AND 

REPRESENTATIVES KAHN AND CURRY 


The undersigned, produce dealers and brokers of San Francisco, Calif., 
hereby voice our protest against any increase in the duty on fresh 
vegetables, particularly tomatoes, peppers, and peas, now being de- 
manded of Congress by certain vegetable interests of Florida and south 
Texas, and respectfully urge that you oppose on behalf of the con- 
sumers of California any increase in tariffs which would reduce the 
available supply of such essential commodities for a considerable por- 
tion of each year. 

We indorse the brief submitted to the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives by the Los Angeles Produce Dealers 
and Brokers Association on January 28, copy of which is attached. 
The brief sets forth the facts with special reference to the fresh vegetable 
situation in the West and clearly points out the gross injustice to con- 
)sumers which would result from the tariff embargoes as proposed by 
certain Florida interests. 
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We wish particularly to direct your attention to the condition which 
has existed in the eastern markets throughout the present winter and 
spring season when the producers of tomatoes in Florida, on account 
of the admitted inferiority and poor shipping quality of their product, 
have not been able to adequately supply the eastern cities with market- 
able tomatoes, while the tomatoes from the west coast of Mexico during 
the same time have been in good demand and, whenever availabie, have 
brought large premiums over the domestic product. The present situa- 
tion with reference to Florida tomatoes has strongly emphasized the 
contention made in the brief of the Associated Produce Dealers and 
Brokers of Los Angeles, and we sincerely hope that the interests of 
consumers and the economics of the fresh vegetable tariff situation 
will not be ignored by Congress as selfishly demanded by Florida 
vegetable growers whose difficulties obviously can not be remedied by 
tariff legislation. 

A. J. Levy & J. Zentner Co., Hunt Hatch & Co., Hammer Co., 
Ivancovich Trobock & Berge Co., L. J. Hopkins Ca, Half 
Moon Fruit & Produce Co., John Demartini Co. (Inc.), 
De Back & Co., Lewis Simas Jones Co., H. P. Garin Co., 
Williams, Dimond & Co., Otis, McAllister & Co., Jacobs Mal- 
colm & Burtt, Garcia & Maggini Co., Robert T. Cochran 
& Co. 


THE TOMATO REPACKING BUSINESS 


STATEMENT OF THE BLOOM CO., DISTRIBUTORS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 
DETROIT, MICH., DATED APRIL 27, 1929 


We have been following with a great deal of interest the efforts being 
made by growers, shippers, associations, and dealers in the State of 
Florida to have a considerably higher tariff placed on various vege- 
tables, including tomatoes, beans, peas, celery, Brussels sprouts, peppers, 
etc. ° 

In the case of tomatoes especially, we believe that the Florida people 
are asking for increases which are unreasonable, unwarranted, and 
unnecessary. The real need of both Florida and California is not a 
higher tariff wall against imported tomatoes, but to produce tomatces 
of better quality and appearance. 

In United States Department of Agriculture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1338 entitled “Tomatoes as a Truck Crop,” the following statement is 
made: “ The tomato, a horticultural crop of American origin, now ranks 
third in importance among our truck crops. The demand for high- 
quality table or slicing tomatoes is increasing and there is need for 
improvement in the quality of the tomatoes grown for the early 
market.” 

Here in this company we have specialized in the handling of toma- 
toes for the past several years; and will handle several hundred cars 
annually. We are repackers of tomatoes and here in our plant the art 
or science of ripening and repacking has been advanced to as high or 
higher degree than any place in the United States. Our Ruby brand 
occupies the unique position of being the only advertised fresh tomato 
in America so far as we know. For the past three sensons our Ruby 
brand tomatoes have been regularly marketed in an area in the Great 
Lakes region covered by a radius of 200 miles around Detroit. 

This has been brought about through setting and maintaining a very 
high standard of quality for our Ruby brand, and also through sparing 
no expense or effort which would help to improve the quality. We 
have developed new methods for handling and ripening. Patents have 
been applied for three different phases of our system. Our investment 
in equipment and machinery for handling and ripening, not including 
the building, is now over $15,000. During the spring months of March, 
April, May, June, and July we will employ as high as 100 people. Due 
to our constant efforts to maintain a very high standard of quality for 
the Ruby brand our season for repacking has been gradually lengthen- 
ing until now we are repacking all year round except for about six or 
eight weeks in August and September, when the Michigan home-grown 
crop is on the market. 

At the present time the consumption of fresh tomatoes the year round 
is increasing faster than that of any other fruit or vegetable. The con- 
suming public wants better quality in tomatoes. We know that. The 
tremendous increase in the yearly production and consumption of green- 
house tomatoes at much higher prices than outdoor tomatoes is ample 
proof of this assertion. 

Here in Detroit last fall, when only California tomatoes were avail- 
able, about 50 per cent—as near as we could ascertain—more green- 
house than outdoor tomatoes were sold in the city of Detroit and at 
considerably higher prices for the greenhouse-grown fruit. This was 
entirely due to the mediocre or poor quality of the California product 
and to the fine quality of the greenhouse product. There were plenty 
of California tomatoes available, but the quality finally got so poor that 
many cars would not bring freight charges. 

We bave made and are still making a scientific study of the require 
ments of the ultimate consumers’ market for tomatoes. This inciudes a 
survey of retail stores in the city of Detroit and an observation of the 
habits and preferences of the housewives as they purchased their sup 
plies of fresh tomatoes and other vegetables. Our conclusion was that 
the ultimate consumer wants tomatoes of better quality and appearance. 
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As a result, our Ruby brand is the only brand of outdoor tomatoes 
which has at all successfully competed with greenhouse-grown fruit on 
the Detroit market. 

The consuming mass of the people in Detroit have gotten used to fine 
quality in tomatoes, and if good quality is not available they simply 
will not buy at all. A fine example of this was last November and De- 
cember, when the California tomatoes were of poor quality, but in ample 
supply just before the Mexican crop was available. At this time the 
demand from the consuming public fell off to such a point that many 
carloads of California tomatoes would not bring freight charges. We 
could not use them at all for repacking our Ruby brand. Greenhouse 
tomatoes during this period sold well and at quite high prices and were 
available in practically all grocery stores in the city. From the above 
it can be seen that the greenhouse tomato is the most serious com- 
petitor of domestic-grown tomatoes, 

In actual practice we find we are unable most of the time to use 
tomatoes from certain sections because of their inferior quality. This 
is especially true of tomatoes from California, Florida, and the Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas, and sometimes true of tomatoes from other 
States. 

It was stated above that we have, in conducting the everyday prac- 
tice of our business, gotten into the habit of rating the value of every 
car offered for sale to us according to the percentage of Rubies which it 
contains. This year we have kept a file of our inspection reports cov- 
ering nearly all cars offered for sale to us, whether we finally purchased 
the car or not. 

We are giving below a list of some of the cars which were inspected 
by us, quality not being good enough for our Ruby brand. The car 
number, date of inspection, percentage of Rubies, specks, and decay is 
shown for each car, except in cases where the quality or condition was 
so bad that it was apparent at once that the car was unsuitable. 

We do not contend that all cars from the States mentioned were as 
bad as those shown in the table. However, we do contend that the cars 
shown in the table represent the average quality which was offered to us 
from the States named during the period shown. During this period 
also the prices which growers were receiving in the producing sections 
shown were extremely low; in fact, were just about ruinous. 

The second table shows clearly that this was due to the poor quality 
being offered from the sections named, for the buying public as a whole 
were willing at all times to pay handsome prices for tomatoes of good 
quality, as shown by the relatively high level of prices realized for the 
Ruby brand. However, it can also be seen that tomatoes which are fit 
only for the speck grade are not worth the packing and transportation 
costs in actual practice on a typical consuming market such as Detroit. 

The low prices realized by Florida and California growers during the 
period shown were due, then, to the low percentage of high-grade fruit 
and the high percentage of low-grade fruit. In this connection we have 

observed that the same climatic conditions which cause poor quality 
also cause a short crop or even an entire crop failure. 

Mexican tomatoes began to be available on this market about the 
middle of December. While not as good as we would like to see them, 
they were far better than the tomatoes from Texas, Florida, or Cali- 
fornia. Since it has been our experience that the consuming public will 
go without tomatoes rather than buy poor quality tomatoes, it would 
have been necessary for us to close down our plant for the months of 
December, January, February, March, and half of April, had Mexican 
not been available, for only during the last week has the quality of 
Florida tomatoes been good enough to warrant us using them for 
repacking purposes. 

The tomato repacking industry has been growing by leaps and bounds 
during the last five years. It is my opinion that during the late fall, 
winter, and early spring months, 80 to 90 per cent of all the outdoor- 
grown tomatoes consumed in the city of Detroit are repacked tomatoes. 

Considering the investment in plant and equipment, in advertising and 
the number of skilled people employed it is absolutely imperative for a 
tomato repacking plant to operate continuously practically the year 
round. To do this, is impossible without a steady, dependable supply of 
tomatoes of sufficiently good quality to satisfy the demand of the buy- 
ing public. Neither Florida, California, Texas, nor any combination of 
domestic producing sections has been able in past years to provide such 
a continuous source of supply. 

To place a prohibitive tariff on imported tomatoes would not only 
place a very desirable and healthful product out of reach of the rank 
and file of consumers for long periods of the year but also would not 
help the domestic sections, for the reason that the great middle class of 
consumers will not buy tomatoes of inferior quality, even though no 
better ones are available. It would also make it practically impossible 
to successfully operate large repacking facilities such as we have here 
in Detroit. Furthermore, the fact that these facilities were not avail- 
able would of itself prove a great detriment to Florida and other do- 
mestic sections when they come on the market with tomatoes of good 
quality. These repacking facilities are not only desirable but we ven- 
ture to say, necessary, to Florida and other domestic producing sec- 
tions. The availability of good quality imported tomatoes during pe- 
riods of the year when good quality domestic tomatoes are not available 
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at any price, is just as beneficial to domestic sections as it is to imported 
sections. 

For these reasons, mainly for the good of the domestic tomato-produc- 
ing sections themselves, we sincerely hope that no higher tariff is placed 
on imported tomatoes, 

THE BLoom Co., 
By Frank A. L, BLoom. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator now offer his 
amendment? 

Mr. ASHURST. I do; and I ask to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Arizona to the amendment of the 
committee. 

The CHier CLerK. On page 143, line 2, in the committee 
amendment, after the word “cents,” insert the following: “ per 
pound, except during the months of December, January, Febru- 
ary, and March, when the duty shall be one-half of 1 cent.” 

Mr. FLETCHER obtained the floor. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGEH. The amendment is not now in order, 
is it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not making any point about it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am inquiring of the Chair. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not care to make any point about it. 
I would just as soon have it considered now as at any time, 
whether it is in order or not. I make no point about it. I make 
no point as to the constitutionality of the provision that is now 
offered, or as to the constitutionality of the provisions of the 
next paragraph as to seasonal duties. 

They may be constitutional; I assume they are constitutional. 
I do not care to discuss the constitutionality of the question 
at all. I do insist, however, that any such provisions are 
wholly unjust, are absolutely discriminatory, and ought not to 
be countenanced for a moment. I am surprised that any Sen- 
ator should rise here and say that he is in favor of a proposi- 
tion that will fix duties upon any commodities applicable to all 
other portions of the United States except one State. That is 
all this means; boiled down to the last analysis, that is pre- 
cisely what it means; that as to all the United States except 
Florida the duty on tomatoes shall be 24% cents a pound, and 
that there the duty shall be one-half of 1 cent a pound. Can 
anybody justify that? There is no escape from it. There is 
no other State in the Union that produces tomatoes during the 
months that are excepted here—December, January, February, 
and March, and especially December, January, and February. 

In the northern part of Florida and Texas they begin to pro- 
duce tomatoes in March. Coming on up north from there, we 
find other States producing them in April and May, and so on 
farther north. Practically every State in the Union produces 
tomatoes at some time of the year; but there is only one State 
that produces them in December, January, February, and 
March—all the time—except, as I say, in a few sections along 
the border in Texas and in California they begin to produce 
tomatoes during February and March; but only in Florida are 
tomatoes produced in December and January. 

So it is proposed to impose a duty in this instance that is 
applicable to all the States, except Florida, all the year, but 
in that State the tariff shall be one-half of 1 cent a pound 
instead of 3 cents a pound, as is provided in the House bill, or 
2% cents a pound as reported by the Finance Committee. 

It does not seem to me necessary to go any further than to 
point out that fact. The injustice of the proposition, the rank 
discrimination that is offered here, is enough to horrify and 
almost to offend the sense of justice of Senators within this 
body. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Does the Senator from Florida contend that 
the State of Florida has in the past been able to supply the 
needs of the United States for winter tomatoes during the 
winter months and has actually supplied them or can do so 
during all those months? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I contend absolutely thai the State of 
Florida can do it. I do not say that she has done it, because 
the industry is only being developed there; it is growing. The 
people are putting more money into it as time goes on. We 
have the soil, we have the climate, we have all the conditions 
to make it possible to produce an absolute total supply of 
tomatoes for the United States. The area is practically un- 





limited ; the possibilities of production are practically without 
limit in that State. 


We can produce those tomatoes, 
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The people there have been discouraged. They have now to 
compete with Mexico, with Cuba, with the West Indies, and 
with other places, but particularly with Mexico, during these 
months. The people of Arizona, and perhaps of other States on 
the border, like to go down into Mexico and invest their capital 
in Mexico, where they can get labor at about from 30 to 50 
cents a day while in Florida we have to pay from $2.50 to $3 a 
day for labor. 

They can go into Mexico and get cheap lands; they do not 
have to use fertilizer, while we have to use fertilizer in order 
to hurry forward the crop. The growers can produce tomatoes 
in Mexico for about 58 cents a erate, while it costs us $1.12 a 
crate to produce them. Therefore they are tempted to go into 
Mexico and invest their money in a foreign country where they 
can get cheap labor. Then they have the audacity to come 
to Congress and ask that they be given the American market 
for the product produced under those circumstances. I hardly 
think we are going to do that; I scarcely think the Congress 
will be willing to do that. I do not believe Congress will lose 
very much sleep over the condition of American citizens with 
capital going into a foreign country, investing that capital, and 
then asking that they be given the American market as against 
American producers paying American wages. 

As I have stated, the unquestioned effort here is to have this 
duty apply, as it will apply, to every State in the Union except 
Florida, and as to Florida that the rate shall be one-half of 1 
cent per pound instead of 2% cents a pound. That is what all 
this means in the last analysis. 

The statement was made here that Florida does not produce 
tomatoes during these months. I have a report from the 
bureau which shows that in the season of 1924-25 Flerida pro- 
duced and sent to market in December 32 carloads, in January 
214 carloads, in February 850 carloads. I have not followed 
the figures on through the other months, but the shipments 
increase until May. 

The imports in the season of 1924-25, coming mostly from 
Mexico were 337 cars in January and 320 cars in February. 

The Florida production in the season of 1925-26 in December 
was 13 cars, and the imports were 431 cars; in January the 
Florida production was 63 cars, and the imports were 707 cars; 
in February, season of 1926-27, Florida produced 427 cars and 
the imports were 1,333 cars; in the season 1927-28 Florida pro- 
duced in December 291 cars, and the imports were 636 cars; in 
January Florida produced 491 cars, and the imports were 671 
cars; in February Florida produced 300 cars, and the imports 
were 636 cars. 

In the season 1928-29 Florida produced in December 383 cars, 
and the imports were 1,011 ears. In the season 1928-29 in 
January Florida sent to market 586 cars. There are no records 
available, at least I have not been able to get them, of the 
imports. 

In February, season of 1928-29, Florida sent to market 1,233 
cars. I have not been able to obtain a record of the imports, but 
they were approximately that number. 

So, Mr. President, we are producing tomatoes in December, 
January, February, March, April, and May. The importations 
begin in December. Mexico wants to send her tomatoes into 
the market-here at the very time Florida tomatoes are ready 
for market. What will happen will be that American capital 
will go into Mexico and produce enormous supplies of tomatoes 
during these particular months when the rate is half a cent 
a pound; they will produce more than the market will take; 
they will bear down the price of tomatoes at the time when 
Florida’s crop is going to market; they will pile into cold 
storage in the United States supplies that will last all through 
April, May, June, and July, in competition with other tomatoes 
that are grown in the United States; and they will distribute 
those supplies in competition with American-grown products 
long after the period when the tariff duty of a half a cent a 
pound shall have elapsed. They will get the benefit of the 
tariff of a half a cent a pound on all they ship in during that 
period, and they will ship in vast supplies, put them in cold 

, Storage, and then sell them in competition with American-grown 
| tomatoes throughout the country after the rate of 2% cents a 
| pound has gone into effect. 

Mr. President, there is no justification for this proposition. 
I can not conceive of the Senate for a moment giving it serious 
consideration. Not only this seasonal rate is a clear and dis- 
tinct discrimination against one State, but all seasonal rates are 
the same thing. I propose to make the same objection to every 
one of the proposed seasonal rates, as to eggplant, cucumbers, 

;and other vegetables. It is a clear and distinct discrimination 
} against one State, and only one State. 

I make no appeal on behalf of Florida on account of any 

conditions which have affected Florida. We have had a good 
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many disturbances and troubles down there. We have had a 
collapse of the land booms; we have had hurricanes in 1926, 
1928, and 1929; we have had bank failures this year; we 
have had the Mediterranean fly; and we have had various other 
disasters and catastrophes. I make no appeal on that ground; 
but I do say that Florida has just the same right here that any 
other State has, and that the Congress has no business to dis- 
criminate against Florida when it comes to legislation. I simply 
stand on our rights here as a people. 

The people of Florida pay an income tax of something like 
$19,000,000 a year; they pay taxes many times more than they 
get in return from the Government in money, and I do not see 
why they should be discriminated against in this way. 

It can be nothing less than that. All I want is square, fair, 
and just treatment for Florida, such as I ask for every other 
State. I am surprised that any proposition like this should 
receive serious consideration for a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator made a statement a while ago 
to the effect that Mexican tomatoes can be brought into the 
United States and kept in eold storage the remainder of the 
year. I do not know whether the information that was fur- 
nished the committee is correct, but that information in its 
relation to cold storage is that tomatoes can be kept for about 
30 days in cold storage and that after they have been so kept 
for 30 days they begin rapidly to deteriorate. Does the Senator 
know whether or not that is the fact? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I will not undertake to question that state- 
ment if it is made by responsible authority. I, myself, as a 
man of some sense and some knowledge of human nature and of 
conditions in this country, was really assuming that the Mexican 
producers whould take advantage of conditions, ship their toma- 
toes into this country under the half cent a pound rate of duty, 
store them, and keep them as long as they could. I did not 
know there was such a limit on the time tomatoes could be 
stored, 

Mr. SMOOT. The statement the Senator made is absolutely 
correct if the tomatoes could be stored for any considerable 
length of time; but, from the information given to us, I under- 
stand that tomatoes can be kept in cold storage for only about 
30 days, and that after that time they begin rapidly to 
deteriorate, 

Mr. FLETCHER. That may be true. In that case, Mr. 
President, those engaged in growing tomatoes in Mexico could 
bring them in in March under a duty of half a cent a pound 
and then take all of April in which to distribute the tomatoes in 
the markets of the United States as against the American-grown 
product. There may be some limit as to the time tomatoes can 
be kept in cold storage. I am not informed as to that; I sup- 
posed, however, that they could be stored longer than 30 days. 
I supposed that almost anything, if put under a sufficient degree 
of refrigeration, would keep for several months. I imagine that 
to be the case; I am not an expert on that subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. When tomatoes are placed into cold storage 
they are placed their unripe, and I am told that the product is 
of such a character that after it becomes ripe it deteriorates 
very rapidly. Tomatoes could be kept, I presume, for more than 
30 days, but they would become less valuable as time went on. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think likely that would be true, but at 
the same time, Mr. President, after they begin to deteriorate 
they at least can be canned, I take it; they can probably be used 
for canning purposes. At any rate, that would be the practice 
if this amendment were adopted. They would ship in a large 
amount of tomatoes under the half-cent rate that would be 
stored and kept as long as possible, and then afterwards used 
in competition with American-grown tomatoes. 

I ask to have inserted in the Recorp a statement made by the 
committee representing growers down in Florida, with the sched- 
ule of shipments to which they refer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the statement 
and schedule will be printed in the REcorp, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

AucustT 13, 1929. 

Hon. JAMES B. WATSON, 

Chairman Agricultural Subcommittee of the 

Committee on Finance, United States Senate. 

Hon. Resp SMoor, 

Chairman Committee on Finance, United States Senate. 
Hon, SaMuEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 

Member of Committee on Finance, United States Senate: 

Representing the fruit and vegetable industries of Florida, we have 
watched very closely the activities and the reports concerning the ac-: 
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tion of the United States Senate Finance Committee on agriculture, 
and especially where they concerned those items that affect Florida and 
the Gulf coast States. 

It caused great alarm and much anxiety on the part of the vege- 
table growers in Florida when the report came out that the Senate 
Finance Committee proposed to offer an amendment to the Hawley 
bill, changing the rates in the Hawley bill on certain commodities te 
a 9-month period, wherein duty would be imposed as provided in the 
Hawley bill, and leaving the months of December, January, and 
February as they are in the present Fordney-McCumber rates during 
those three winter months. 

We, the undersigned growers and growers’ organizations, backed by 
practically every business concern of any nature whatever in Florida, 
wish to file a vigorous protest against this proposed amendment on the 
grounds that it shows unfair discrimination, and because it defeats 
entirely the purpose of protection as afforded by the rates in the 
Hawley measure. It does this to a far greater extent than a person 
not engaged in these industries can imagine. In the first place, as 
proven by charts and figures attached, Florida has been, and can 
continue to be, engaged in actually producing these particular com- 
modities during the months of December, January, and February, as 
does Mexico. Further, our season and climatic conditions permit us 
to grow these products successfully and always in sufficient quantities 
to supply the American consuming public without the aid of Mexico, 
Cuba, and the Bahama Islands. From the figures attached you will 
note that Florida shipments on these particular commodities, namely, 
tomatoes, string beans, and mixed vegetables, begin just as early as 
do shipments from Mexico and other foreign places, and have continued 
each year throughout the season. 

In the production of these commodities, both at home and abroad, the 
acreage for these winter months is always lower as compared with the 
spring months, because the consuming public will not take the quantity 
that they do in the spring months. In the Northern States, when the 
weather is cold, it is a known fact that the public does not consume 
near the quantity of these products as they do in the spring months. 
Also due to the usually cold and unseasonable weather, the retail trades- 
men can not effect the distribution that is possible in the warmer spring 
months. Nevertheless, it is an absolute fact, that Florida does produce 
and can produce any quantity necessary during those months to supply 
the public. The lands are available and every other condition is satis- 
factory for the same. 

In the actual production work by the producers, these crops are usually 
planted in the early fall months, and later midseason and late crops are 
planted. Up to this time we have been laboring under a very heavy 
disadvantage caused by foreign competition. Such crops as we have 
produced have not been successful because we have been compelled 
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Comparison of car-lot shipments from Florida, with imports, for months of December, January, and February, by seasons 


Imports 
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to leave at least 50 per cent of our yield in the fields, due directly to 
demoralized markets, caused by foreign competition. If this proposed 
amendment becomes a part of the tariff law, it spells the doom of 
Florida, because we can not operate successfully and depend upon one 
crop alone for a successful livelihood. It has always been, and will be 
true in the future, that the markets will fluctuate on these commodities, 
and unless we have the entire season, from December through April at 
least, provided for us by nature, in which to operate, we can not hope 
to be successful. 

The proposed amendment will force us to grow only a late crop of 
these commodities and eliminates us from more than three months of 
our best winter markets and thereby forces us into more direct com- 
petition with other domestic producers whose crops start shipments the 
latter part of April and May. Should this proposed amendment become 
effective, it means that the foreign producer will concentrate his acre- 
age into these winter months, and during February will naturally ship 
every possible pound of these commodities from his fields, with the 
result that the markets of this country will be loaded with foreign- 
produced vegetables and it will take the entire month of March for our 
markets to recover and permit the domestic producers in Florida an 
opportunity to use those markets favorably. 

To go further into detail, the foreign producers will naturally unload 
everything they can into storage all over the United States, and, 
although the duty is effective March 1, it would afford no real protec- 
tion until the markets have had time to recover from the shipments of 
February. With our heavier shipments from Florida coming in Febru- 
ary, March, and April, this means that we would actually have only 
one to two months’ protection in Fiorida, where it is needed, as in the 
latter part of April and the first part of May crops to the north of us 
begin shipments and both Florida and foreign producers are then elimi- 
nated. Neither Florida nor the foreign producers can compete with 
domestic producers in the States to the north of Florida, who begin 
shipments in very late spring and become heavy in summer months. 
Therefore no duty is actually needed to protect domestic producers in 
the summer and early fall months. It is needed to protect domestic 
producers in winter and spring months only. Therefore you can readily 
see the justice in our protest to this proposed anrendment. It would 
give the foreign producer the distinct advantage during the winter 
months and leave us only a part of the spring months. 

Representing by delegated authority the fruit and vegetable industry 
of Florida, we therefore pray you to reconsider and withdraw the pro- 
posed amendment making a seasonal duty on winter vegetables. Florida 
will ever be grateful. 

Respectfully, 
L. L. CHANDLER, 
G. 8S. Fiercuer. 


1925-26! 1926-27? 
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1 This year real estate boom. 
Above figures from Bureau of Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as I must 
leave the Chamber, I will not have an opportunity to speak upon 
this question; but I ask permission to have inserted in the 
RecorpD a letter similar to many that I have received protesting 
against this duty, and a brief which is a summary of the evi- 
dence presented before the Finance Committee upon this subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Boston, MASS., August 21, 1929. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 
Dear Sir: We see by the papers that the Senate Finance Committee 
has reported the new tariff bill, and that in that bill the 3-cent House 
, rate on fresh tomatoes has been decreased to 2% cents. This decrease 
is not enough to alter the situation in any way and is still altogether 
‘too great. I know that you will agree with me that an increase from 
one-half cent to 2% cents is not justified, 


2 This year hurricane. 







































* Import figures not available for these months. 


If the Finance Committee had handled the tomato situation the 
same as they handled the eggplant and cucumber items that would 
have been of some help—namely, keeping the duty at one-half cent 
per pound during the months of January, February, and through to 
the middle of March, 

The writer had the pleasure of meeting you personally in your Office 
while in the company of Mr. Cliff, of the Home Market Club of this 
city. He very much appreciated the fact that you felt the proposed 
rate was unreasonable a.d would do what you could to have it 
reduced when it came onto the floor of the Senate. 

I simply wanted to let you know that a great many business men 
here in Massachusetts, such as myself, are vitally interested in having 
you do everything you can to have this very unjust and uncalled-for 
rate cut out and that the consuming public are really vastly more 
interested than we are in the matter. I feel sure that when the 
public realize what some of these provisions of the tariff mean to 
them that they will express their disapproval in no uncertain way. 
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Again thanking you for everything that you can do for us and 
thanking you also for your courtesies in connection with this matter 
in the last two or three months, we are, 

Very truly yours, 


E. C. Fitz & Co. (INC.), 
Per E. C. Fitz, President. 


Brier ON PARAGRAPH 770 PREPARED BY SENATOR WALSH OF 
MASSACHUSPTTS 
TOMATOES IN THEIR NATURAL STATE 

Act of 1909: 25 per cent. 

Act of 1913: 15 per cent. 

Act of 1922: One-half cent per pound. 

House bill: Raises it to 3 cents per pound. 

In the hearings before the House most of the witnesses, including the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, asked for the 3 cents per pound 
rate. 

The American Chamber of Commerce of Cuba asked for no change in 
the existing duty (p. 4616 of House hearings). 

Congressman Lewis W. Dovetas, of Arizona, desired that it be trans- 
ferred to the free list (p. 5094). 

The duty imposed by the Senate subcommittee was: Decreased House 
rate from 3 to 2% cents. 

Facts 

1. The most important producers of fresh tomatoes are Florida, Mis- 
sissippi, California, and Texas. These four States produce half of the 
fresh-tomato crop, practically all of which is shipped outside of the 
usual season. 

The most important centers in the North are New Jersey, Maryland, 
Indiana, Missouri, and Illinois. 


2. Domestic production— 
1923 


Pounds 
973, 112, 000 
885, 920, 000 

3. Imports.—Chief countries from which they come are Mexico (80 
per cent), Cuba (12 per cent), and the Bahamas (7 per cent). 


Pounds 
7, 157, 487 
23, 932, 200 

4. Exports.—Go largely to Canada, but are not recorded, 

5. Prices.—Owing to the perishable nature of the fruit, prices of 
fresh tomatoes fluctuate widely, depending upon the condition of the 
fruit and the market supply. 

6. Competitive conditions.—Most serious overlapping of domestic and 
imported shipments usually occurs in March and April. Most of the 
Cuban and Bahaman tomatoes are consumed in and around New York 
City, where they are shipped usually by water, while the Mexican 
tomatoes, which are shipped by rail through Nogales, Ariz., go to prac- 
tically all of the markets of the United States and Canada. The 
December to May period is when tomatoes are imported and it can be 
justly said there is no real competition with the domestic tomatoes. It 
is admitted that there is some competition in June and November with 
the domestic production. 


Pertinent remarks 


The increase in the rate on fresh tomatoes to 3 cents per pound, an 
increase of some 600 per cent, seems unwarranted for the following 
reasons : 

1. Imports according to the 1928 figures represent only 2.5 per cent 
of the total consumption of tomatoes in their natural state or 23,932,290 
pounds as contrasted with total consumption of 909,952,000 pounds. 
(Domestic production plus imports.) 

2. No section of the United States has been able to provide con- 
sistently an adequate and reasonably dependable supply of good-quality, 
field-grown, fresh tomatoes for the leading American markets during 
the period from December 1 to April 30. The monopoly on the fresh- 
tomato supply such as the Florida vegetable interests are demanding 
would deprive the population of a large section of this country of this 
important food product for a considerable portion of each year. 

8. Even under present conditions with fresh-tomato supplies available 
from Florida, Mexico, Cuba, and Bahama Islands from December to 
April, inclusive, there are frequent periods when prices to the consumer 
are too high. To restrict supply further by increasing the duty would 
be to place the product in the luxury class during certain periods of 
the year. 

4, Florida is unreliable as a producer of tomatoes during the winter 
and spring months—pests and plant diseases, etc. 

5. Cost of production is higher in Mexico than in the United States, 
according to the investigations of the United States Tariff Commission 
covering two seasons. It was found to average 20 per cent more than 
the average for the American areas. The Tariff Commission report 
dated May 22, 1928, indicates the cost of producing tomatoes is $4.32 
per 100 pounds of tomatoes marketed (p. 77), whereas the average cost 
in this country is $2.99 (p. 69), in cases, falling as low as $2.40. It 
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is reported to be $3.60 for Florida and south Texas (p. 5124 of House 
hearings). 

6. Records show that when the domestic supply is adequate, the 
shippers from the Mexican west coast can not compete and con- 
sequently relinquish the markets to the shippers of domestic tomatoes. 

7. Peak movements of tomato imports and of tomatoes of domestic 
production do not usually occur at the same time. 

8. The forced closing of a large proportion of the establishments 
engaged in the tomato-repacking business which would inevitably result 
from a tariff which would restrict or prohibit imports from Mexico, 
Cuba, and the Bahama Islands would result in a demoralized market 
condition during periods of normal peak movements of American. 
grown tomatoes. Present imports stabilize fresh tomato supplies. 

9. Statement by vegetable embargoists that districts in United 
States which ship tomatoes between November 15 and May 15 (when 
98 per cent of imports enter) are facing ruin is not borne out when 
records show these same districts are increasing their acreage. The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics shows an increase from 25,950 acres 
in 1926 to 47,300 in 1929, an increase of 82 per cent. 

10. The Mexican west coast tomato industry is virtually an Ameri- 
can enterprise, and is of benefit to American manufacturing interests 
through its importation of its products. 

11. Wide fluctuation in supplies, which would inevitably result if 
Florida were given a monopoly in this commodity for several months 
of each year, would demoralize the hothouse tomato business. 

12. Fresh tomatoes can not be said to decrease consumption of other 
agricultural products. 

13. Florida east coast and south Texas have acquired a very bad 
reputation in regard to the quality of their tomatoes. 

14. While the majority of American agricultural industries are re- 
questing tariff protection to the extent of an amount sufficient to equal- 
ize the cost of domestic and foreign production the Florida and Texas 
embargoists urge the adoption of a prohibitive rate in an essential 
commodity, the demand for which they can not themselves properly 
supply. 

15. West Coast Vegetable Association is not averse to a tariff, June 
to November, but desire fresh tomatoes to be exempt from duty for the 
period December 1 to May 1. 


PARAGRAPH 770—TOMATOEBS PREPARED OR PRESERVED IN ANY MANNBR 

Act of 1909: 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Act of 1913: 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Act of 1922: 15 per cent ad valorem. 

House bill: 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Senate bill: 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Various organizations asked before the House for a 60 per cent ad 
valorem. The Vegetable Growers’ Association of America requested 
60 per cent rate (p. 4911 of House hearings). The American Farm 
Bureau asked for 60 per cent also, with the exception that tomuto paste 
should be 50 per cent. 

In general, the chief opponents were the importers and the Italian 
Chamber of Commerce of New York (p. 5167), who showed hew the 
increase would fall on the consumers, especially the Italians in the 
large cities who are the chief consumers of this commodity. The list of 
letters given above protesting to Senator WALSH is evidence of the 
source of complaints. 


The duty imposed by the Senate subcommittee was 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Facts on canned tomatoes 


1, United States leads in the production of canned tomatoes, with 
Italy next in importance. 

In cases of 

24 No. 3 cans 

72, 000 

, 000 

000 


670 
1, 690, 934 
666 


178, 271 
102, 570 
124, 131 
110, 770 


The increase in duty on these tomatoes is unwarranted for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. Italian tomatoes which are canned are of an entirely different 
variety. The flavor, color, percentage of solid, and sugar are different 
from domestic tomatoes. The Tariff Commission report on tomatoes, 
page 18, mentions the noncomparability. 

2. During the war Italian tomatoes were not obtainable, and the 
only domestic tomatoes that were consumed in their place were the 
Californian canned tomatoes with added purée. When importation was 
again permissible, although Californian tomatoes with added purée 
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were selling at about 30 per cent less than Italian tomatoes, yet the 
usual consumers returned to the consumption of Italian tomatoes 
(p. 5171 of House hearings). 

3. Searamelli & Co., a New York importer ,and one of the protestafts 
against the higher rates, claimed that they have shipped to their repre- 
sentative, the Cerro Corporation, of Naples, over $100,000 in American 
canning machinery and an average of $1,000,000 per year of tin plate 
bought from the United States Steel Corporation. This was done to 
create a feeling of reciprocity with the United States Government, and 
is recommended by American importers. 

4. As a general rule the Italian canned tomato sells at a somewhat 
higher retail price than that charged for the domestic canned tomato. 
The price paid in retail stores for the imported article is considerably 
higher than that paid for the so-called “standard” domestic canned 
tomato. (Tariff Commission report of 1927, p. 59, on tomatoes.) 

Hence it can be readily seen that the imposing of an additional duty 
on imported canned tomatoes will not benefit the domestic manufac- 
turer, but will work a further hardship on the already overburdened 
laborers, who constitute the great mass of consumers of the imported 
article. 

5. This new duty is an attempt to substitute a domestic product for a 
foreign product when it is already seen that the consumers of that 
commodity prefer, in spite of higher prices, the foreign commodity. It 
is merely an additional tax ©» the consumer which will not be of benefit 
to the domestic producers, + iuose product is not bought by the above 
class. 

6. Cost per pound of California canned tomatoes delivered to the 
eastern seaboard is 0.0552, according to the Tariff Commission. The 
cost of similar Italian tomatoes so delivered is 0.0652, according to the 
same source, 

Cost to the consumer 











Tomatoes in their natural state: Pounds 
TODDS: POON: snes ccicen nis enniliidaitm 886, 000, 000 
SOU TIE cismsigunnipintesaciiatasenanehtrtiiieam gta 24, 000, 000 

ON occa cakcavinicimnusdicn edna 910, 000, 000 
Increase in duty 2% cents per pound ; cost to consumer, 
$22,750,000, 

Canned tomatoes: 

Domestic production, No. 3 cans, cases of 24_.--...- 13, 160, 000 
Imports, Ro. oo ee fe 1, 820, 000 
a 14, 980, 000 
Minus exports, No. 3 cans, cases of 24-----------~-- 124, 131 

ND ai sisrca tenis sscen cies ieee casa nina niailh 14, 855, 869 


Price is quoted by dozen cans (14,855,869X2), dozen No. 3 cans, 
$29,711,738. 
Price May, 1927, $1.30, $38,625,259. 
Forty per cent ad valorem, cost to consumer, $15,450,103. 
Total cost of natural and canned tomatoes, $38,200,103, 
Per capita cost, 32 cents; family of five, $1.60. 
PARAGRAPH 770—-TOMATO PASTE 


40 per cent ad valorem. 

Act of 1913: 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Act of 1922: 40 per cent ad valorem. 

House bill: 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Duty thus remains unchanged. 

However, the following suggested change has been mentioned very 
often in the hearings before the House: 

The heading ‘‘ Tomato paste” is very unsatisfactory, for it does not 
define the meaning of paste. The United States appraisers have been 
collecting duties on all tomato products, other than canned tomatoes, and 
have listed strained tomatoes, purees, sauce, concentrate, and double 
concentrate under the heading “ Paste.” 

Remarks 


There are practically no imports of fresh tomatoes except from 
December to May. The tariff question with respect to tomatoes con- 
cerns substantially only winter tomatoes. 

Winter tomatoes can be grown to a certain extent in Florida and 
southern Texas. However, in December, January, and February the 
climate in Florida and southern Texas is not favorable to the production 
of tomatoes. The crop is frequently killed by frosts, and even when 
matured the fruit is not so perfect as it is where the climate is more 
favorable. Experts in the Tariff Commission state that in the winter the 
highest-priced Cuban ard Bahaman tomatoes are regularly higher than 
the highest-priced Florida tomatoes. 

The following testimony of dealers in vegetables is to the effect that 
Florida winter tomatoes are inferior to the Mexican tomato. 

Alton BE. Briggs, Boston, Mass., representing the Boston Fruit and 
Produce Exchange: 

“We in Boston,*and I find our experiences there are duplicated by 
other gentlemen to whom I have talked from other States of the United 
States, can not obtain from Florida during these months (December to 
May) the tomatoes that our consumers will buy.” (Senate hearings, 
p. 645.) 

Vy. C. Taggart, representing the Fry Brokerage Co., Chicago, Ill: 


Act of 1909: 
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“It has been my experience during 15 years and that of my partner, 
Mr. Fry, whose experience is of 25 years’ duration, that Florida can not 
produce a supply of good fresh tomatoes from December 15 to April 15. 
Further, that Texas is not and can not be a producer of tomatoes 
during this period.” (Senate hearings, p. 648.) 

“The green tomatoes from Mexico can be ripened with seldom a loss. 
Florida tomatoes coming in during the winter months showed disas- 
trous shrinkage in ripening.” (Senate hearings, p. 649.) 

Frank L. Bloom, of the Bloom Co., Detroit, Mich. : 

“ We are protesting against the proposed high tariff on Mexican toma- 
toes, because it will practically put us out of business during the winter 
months, because it has been our experience that during these months 
we can not get a dependable supply of tomatoes of good quality from 
Florida. (Senate hearings, p. 651.) 

“ Florida tomatoes, when we take them in, are subject to Phoma rot 
and to nailhead and to a condition which we call ‘ puff ’—that is, the 
tomato feels soft when we handle’ it. It will not ripen into a hard con- 
dition so that it will go through the channels of trade. But our expe- 
rience has been that when we repack a car of Floridas that most of 
that car has to go into our lowest grade, which we call specks, and 
specks can be sold only to the peddler trade. The average price of 
specks during the winter months is below the freight charges.” (Sen- 
ate hearings, p. 653.) 

Gordon F. Tyrrel, representing the Shafton Co., Chicago, Ill. 

“ During the time from December 1 to May 1 our market is dependent 
for the supplies of good merchantable tomatoes upon Mexico. There are 
some shipped from Florida at that season of the year, but the percentage 
of good tomatoes from Florida at that time is very small and unde- 
pendable.” (Senate hearings, p. 655.) 

“T have never seen a car of Florida tomatoes in the winter months 
that was equal to the Mexican tomato.” (Senate hearings, p. 655.) 

Thomas C. Osborne, Indianapolis, Ind. 

“Our market uses Mexican almost exclusively between the period of 
December to May. It has been my experience that we can not depend 
upon the quality of Florida tomatoes during the winter months due to 
unfavorable climatic conditions and to take care of the demand at that 
time we must look to Mexico for supplies.” (Senate hearings, p. 657.) 

Nathan Savitz, representing the Philadelphia Perishable Carlot 
Association. 

“ We are able to supply the trade the year around with fresh tomatoes 
only because we are able to import shipments from Mexico during the 
period from the early part of December to the latter part of April, dur- 
ing which time Florida, which State is the only domestic production 
section, can not ship a dependable supply of good tomatoes.” 

“My experience has been that during the period mentioned, 90 per 
cent of the shipments of fresh tomatoes that arrive from Mexico will 
come in fine, whereas with Florida, it is just the reverse, only about 
10 per cent of their shipments being good.” (Senate hearings, p. 658.) 

Patrick Henry, representing H. P. Henry & Co. 

“In the past 10 years my experience has been that during the period 
from December 1 to May 1, Mexico presents the only dependable source 
of supply of fresh tomatoes; Florida shipping only about 1 car in 20 
that is satisfactory.” (Senate hearings, p. 659.) 

National Restaurant Association: 

“* * * no district of the United States can supply the American 
market with fresh tomatoes adequately and reliably during the menths 
of December to April * * *.” (Senate Hearings, p. 661.) 

While it is possible that the above testimony may be somewhat over- 
drawn, it is apparent that the main interest of dealers is to have an 
adequate supply of tomatoes, irrespective of their source. 

The proportion of fresh tomatoes supplied by domestic production 
from December to March, inclusive, has been as follows: 1925-26, 7.88; 
1926-27, 26.15; 1927-28, 19.24; 1928-29, 28.34. If the above tes- 
timony can be relied on, the domestic production has not been of so 
high a grade as the Mexican tomatoes, which fact would make the 
proportion of high-grade tomatoes furnished by domestic production 
less than the above figures show. Domestic production has furnished 
less than 25 per cent in quantity on the average, and much of that 
quantity has been inferior. Moreover, the quantity furnished by domes- 
tic producers varies from 5,000 to 13,000 carloads in the course of a 
single year (1925-26, 1926-27). This emphasizes the fact that the 
winter tomato in Florida is an extremely variable crop. While the 
supply might be sufficient one year, the crop might be wiped out the 
following year. The proposed tariff rate of 94 per cent, therefore, 
attempts to make the American consumer dependent for this vital food 
upon an inadequate and uncertain supply. 

It is true that greatly increased prices of fresh tomatoes will increase 
the domestic supply, but this will probably be only on the basis of 
increasing cost. Poorer land and land more Hable to frost will be 
planted, and these added marginal farmers will be just as badly off 
as the marginal tomato growers are now, and there will be a renewed 
ery for higher protection. 

The average farm price of imported Mexican tomatoes for the two 
years 1925-1927 was 2.74 cents per pound. (United States Tariff Com- 
mission. Preliminary statement on fresh tomatoes, 1928.) The pro- 
posed duty of 3 cents per pound would double the original cost of the 
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tomato. Most of the expenses of handling the tomato are based upon 
the original cost. Such expenses are the commissions, the interest on 
the capital employed, the losses and shrinkage of the stock through 
spoilage, etc., the risk, market losses. Mexican winter tomatoes sell 
to the retail buyer at from 15 to 25 cents a pound. It may be con- 
servatively estimated that the 3-cent duty would add about 8 cents a 
pound to tlie retail price, especially since the higher price would dimin- 
ish consumption and greatly increase the overhead of the dealers. 

This increase in price would make winter fresh tomatoes too expensive 
for the average family and would cut off from the average diet this 
much needed fresh vegetable in the winter. Is this the way to uphold 
the boasted American standard of living? 

The purpose of the increased tariff rate on fresh tomatoes is to widen 
the market for Florida tomatoes, forcing tle sale of Florida tomatoes in 
western as well as eastern points. The following table shows the 
freight rate on fresh tomatoes from the principal shipping points in 
Florida and Mexico to important markets. (United States Tariff Com- 
mission. Statement on fresh tomatoes, 1929.) 


(Per 100 pounds gross weight) 


To— 

From— 
Los 

Angeles 


Kansas 
City 


Chicago | St. Louis | 


Goulds, Fla 
Los Mochis, Merxico...........- 


Difference 


When the western buyer is compelled to buy from Florida instead 
of Mexico, he has to pay a freight charge from 2 to 9 cents a pound 
more than he would were his access to the Mexican supply open. This 
tax does not go to the Florida producers. It is simply money wasted 
by doing a thing in an uneconomical way. Added to this burden the 
fact that the spoilage is much higher on fresh tomatoes shipped so 
great a distance as from Florida to central and western United States. 
At the present time, because of the high cost of living in the United 
States and the ensuing high wages, industries are moving from this 
country in large numbers and shutting down their American factories. 
Under these circumstances, is it wise to increase the price of neces- 
sary food products in the country to compel their production under 
uneconomic conditions? 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am sure the very 
kindly feeling I entertain for the people of the State of Florida, 
and particularly for the Senators from that State, is shared 
very generally in this Chamber. 

I indicated to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsSHURST] a 
short while ago that I will support his amendment. I am in 
receipt of a very vigorous protest from the city of Butte, Mont., 
against the imposition of this very high duty upon tomatoes. 
It is represented, with undoubted truth, that we can not get 
tomatoes into Montana from Florida, and we are obliged to 
rely for our winter’s supply upon Mexico. 

I say we can not get them in Montana. Of course, you will 
bear in mind that the border of the State of Florida is dis- 
tant somewhere between 1,500 and 2,000 miles farther from 
the State of Montana than is the Mexico line. In other words, 
if we get tomatoes from Florida in the winter at all, we must 
pay freight upon them for a distance of at least 1,500 miles 
more than if we got our tomatoes from Mexico. So I under- 
take to say that in considering these questions we are obliged 
to take into consideration all sections of our country. We 
can not consider the interests of Florida alone, and totally 
disregard the interests of the Northwest, which supplies itself 
in the wintertime from Mexico and not from Florida. 

Mention is made of California; but California produces no 
tomatoes during the winter season represented by the months 
incorporated in the amendment of the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. President, the discrimination against which the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLercHer] declaims so eloquently and so 
forcefully really practically passes away when we consider 
the circumstances under which transactions in this very 
desirable food product are conducted. 

That is, Mr. President, that the other sections of the country 
do not have a duty in effect during the months other than those 
mentioned in the amendment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona, for the very simple reason that there are no imports at 
all during those months, and a 3-cent rate or a 2-cent rate or 
any other rate is entirely ineffective, so that the apparent 
discrimination merely passes away. 

I have before me, for instance, the figures showing the im- 
ports of tomatoes during each month of the years 1928, 1927, 
and 1926. We start with the month of November, for instance, 
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when the total domestic production of tomatoes—and that in- 
cludes California, because California tomatoes come upon the 
market in the month of October—was 38 carloads. 

In the month of December, when Florida begins to ship, there 
were 458 carloads shipped. 

What are the imports during those months? 

In the month of November 66 cars is the total. 

In December, 1,011; total, 5,811. 

But let us take January. The total domestic production is 
492 and the total imports are 871. 

In February the total domestic production is 300 and the 
imports are 636. 

In March the total domestic production is 532, and the 
imports are 1,375. 

In April the total domestic production is 2,109, and the 
imports are 1,526. 

In May—now, Texas comes in, Louisiana comes in, and 
possibly another State or two along the Gulf coast. In May 
the total domestic production is 5,117 cars, and the imports are 
313 cars. 

Now the imports cease. The total production for June is 
§,049 cars, and the imports are only 12 carloads. 

For July, the total domestic production is 4,366 carloads, and 
the imports are just 1 carload. 

In August, the total domestic production is 1,987 carloads, 
and there are no imports at all. 

In September, the total domestic production is 3,745 car- 
loads, and there are no imports at all. 

In October the total domestic production is 2,314 carloads, 
and there are no imports at all. 

So, as a matter of fact, Mr. President, the rest of the country 
does not have any duty whatever during the months outside 
of those included in the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona. There is a nominal duty, but in effect there is no 
duty, because there is nothing at all against which it operates. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. For ail practical purposes, then, I take it 
the amendment of the Senator from Arizona would be just 
the same as if he struck out one rate and put in the other? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. It would be the same 
thing as if it said that the rate shall be one-half cent a pound 
instead of 1% cents. The effect would be just exactly the 
same. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is it not a fact that the reason why the 
importations fall off beginning with the month the Senator men- 
tions, and after these winter months have gone by, is because the 
production in the United States has then become so extensive 
that they can not compete with the United States production? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Not only that but the season will 
not permit the production of tomatoes in the tropical countries. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am not so sure about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But let us take the State of Flor- 
ida. Does the State of Florida ship any tomatoes in the month 
of July? 

Mr. FLETCHER. The State of Florida produces tomatoes in 
the month of July in the northern part of the State. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does she ship any? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Not very much, because they are begin- 
ning to be produced north of us. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I think everybody will realize 
that tomatoes can not be produced in a tropical country in the 
summer months. But, even if that were the case, the produc- 
tion is so large, as suggested by the Senator from Florida, 
throughout the United States beginning with the month of July 
and from that time on that it is utterly impossible, even if the 
fruit could be produced elsewhere, to introduce it into this coun- 
try. So the complaint that the Senator makes about discrimina- 
tion really fades away. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the people in our section 
of the country are entitled to a little consideration in this con- 
nection. We should be very glad to buy our tomatoes from 
Florida if we could get them there at anything like a reasonable 
price. If it were not for the tremendous freight rates against 
which we have to contend, carrying these tomatoes from 1,500 
to 2,000 miles farther than we can get them elsewhere, we 
should be very glad to have the tomatoes from Florida rather 
than from Mexico; but, Mr. President, if this rate of 214 or 
3 cents a pound on tomatoes stands, tomatoes will become an 
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extreme luxury to the people of Montana during the winter 
months. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Assuming that Florida could raise these 
tomatoes, and they could not be raised in Montana or any of 
the other States, and it was neces-ary to protect Florida by 
tariff duties, do I understand the Senator to contend as a matter 
of theory in legislation that we should not do so? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. We should not do so by levying 
an inordinate burden upon the people in the rest of the country. 
Let me say further, we can conceive, of course, that bananas 
can be grown in Florida. I think they have been grown there; 
but in order to produce them there, to make a tariff so that it 
would promote the production of bananas in Florida, we would 
have to put it so high that it would prohibit the use of them 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. My question assumes that the climate 
and the soil of Florida are such as can produce an ample 
quantity of this commodity. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Now, my question is, Should we not 
give that protection in the way of a tariff, assuming that it can 
be given by tariff, even as we would give it on a mining article 
in Idaho or in the Senator’s great State, even though that ore 
is not found in any other State of the Union? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It is utterly impossible to compare 
tomatoes with ore. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
pardon me for a moment, I wish to ascertain the theory upon 
which he is proceeding. If there is an ore in Montana which, 
properly protected, can be mined, giving employment to men 
and capital, an ore not found in any other State in the Union, 
but which is used by every one of the 47 other States, my 
theory is that we should give adequate protection to that in- 
dustry in the State of Montana. 

Mr. WALSF of Montana. Of course, the Senator ought not 
to be making a speech in my time. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. If he will 
give me his views or theory, I shall be under many obligations. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I shall be very glad to give the 
Senator my viev’s in regard to that matter. 

Each duty must stand upon its own bottom. There are con- 
siderations applicable to the one that are not applicable to the 
other. This article is tomatoes. It is not ore of any kind. 
But, Mr. President, I say this much—that from our location 
and the location of the State of Wyoming, for instance, and the 
State of Utah, and the State of Idaho, the one thing that we 
are obliged to contend against is freight rates. 

Why, Mr. President, you will understand that my home at 
Helena, Mont., is 1,100 miles distant from St. Paul, and still 
a thousand miles from the seaboard; and I travel 2,500 miles to 
come from my home to the city of Washington. 

Mr. President, the burdens that are cast upon us by what we 
must pay for freight upon what we eat and what we wear are 
tremendous, not exceeded by those of any other State in the 
Union. 

The proposal is now to put a duty upon tomatoes so that in 
the wintertime we shall be obliged to pay the equivalent of 
freight rates for 1,500 miles farther than from the point where 
Wwe can get the products now. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Getting back to the inquiry of the Senator from 
California, if there were produced in Montana, or in any other 
State which might be named, and only in that State, a certain 
ore used generally in the manufacture of commodities employed 
in all the States, and if in order to encourage its production in 
that single State we were asked to put an inordinate, excessive 
burden of taxation on the people of the other States, would the 
Senator from Montana favor any such policy as that? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I hope not. 

Mr. GLASS. That is the policy advocated by the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Because we are one people, one Nation, 
brothers all, and I carry out that theory. 

Mr. GLASS. I would not like to have a brother of mine rob 
me in any such fashion as that. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, again I say that 
while I hope I am reasonably considerate toward the people of 
Florida, I have to look out to some extent at least for the people 
of my own State. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have received a letter from 
the American Farm Bureau Federation strongly opposing the 
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amendment of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRST]. 
proposition is stated clearly and convincingly. I 
letter to the desk and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the clerk 
will read the letter. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 25, 1929. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Spnator Capper: The three amendments by Senator 
ASHURST on tomatoes in their natural state, peas and chick-peas, and 
vegetables in their natural state, wherein seasonal tariffs on these 
products are provided for, are diametrically opposed to the position 
of all farm organizations. We succeeded in keeping all seasonal tariffs 
off farm products when the bill was in the Senate Committee on Finance 
with the exception of cucumbers and eggplants. Amendments have 
been introduced or are prepared for introduction to take the seasonal 
tariffs off those two vegetables. 

If the American producer of perishables is required to let foreign 
products come in duty free during certain months, when with our 
‘broad extent of climates we can produce vegetables practically for the 
year-round trade, it means that the cream of profit to our American 
producers will be taken off. 

The question naturally arises in the case of raw tomatoes, why, if 
they are duty free from December 1 to May 1 as provided in Senator 
ASHURST’s amendment, with the development of storage and refrigera- 
tion as we have it now, could not such products come in during this 
duty-free period in quantities adequate to be taken from storage for 
weeks after the expiration of such duty-free period? 

Furthermore, the period designated by the amendments to be pro- 
posed by Senator Asnurst—for duty-free entrance of tomatoes from 
December 1 to May 1, of peas and chick-peas from December 15 to 
March 15, and of vegetables in their natural state from January 1 to 
April 30—transgresses upon active periods of production and marketing 
of these commodities all along our southern border. During the months 
specified above the commodities named in the proposed amendments 
come into our markets in rather large quantities although perhaps 
the peak of our marketing period is not in the periods designated in 
these amendments. 

But if the foreign products come in either duty free or at materially 
reduced rates as variously provided in Senator ASHURST’s amendments 
there will be such a flood of importations that the price will be at a 
low level when the United States product does enter the markets in big 
quantities. 

The entire principle of seasonal tariffs on farm products has been 
pronounced as being indefensible by all those farm organizations which 
signed the circular letter of September 8, copy of which you have, On 
page 8 of that letter you will find a specific mention of eggplant and 
cucumbers upon which the seasonal tariff is to be eliminated, and in 
another place on the same page will be found this statement: “ We 
oppose the adoption of a seasonal tariff on agricultural products.” 

We are making a great fight now to get adequate rates of duty on 
farm products. If we allow the principle of seasonal tariffs to be made 
operative on farm products, this principle will grow in subsequent years 
so that the year-round market will not be protected for the American 
farmer but merely that portion of the market in which our products 
most generally are marketed and with a seasonal tariff under a market 
condition which has been broken down by the free or nearly free impor- 
tation of competitive foreign crops introduced into our markets just 
ahead of our products. 

I trust you will do everything possible to prohibit seasonal tariffs on 
any farm commodity and to remove those which are now in the Senate 
bill on eggplants and cucumbers, 

Very respectfully, 
AMERICAN FARM BuRveAU FEDERATION, 
CHrsterR H. Gray, 
Washington Representative. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mc. President, I shall not take any great 
length of time. I think it must be very apparent to every Mem- 
ber of the Senate that the amendment which is proposed is dis- 
criminatory against Florida, and that it is a great departure 
from the policy which actuates the Senate in dealing with the 
tariff question. 

Tariffs as applied, I dare say, to 75 per cent of the commodi- 
ties which are embraced in the bill fronr various particular 
communities are not to the particular advantage of some other 
locality which will be required to pay the stimulated cost if the 
stimulated cost is carried into the commodity. 

That is true in the matter of wheat. I thought of that when 


the Senator from Montana was speaking. Many of us voted for 
the debenture who live away south of where any wheat is pro- 
duced, The only result that will come to the people of most of 
the Southern States if the debenture is effective will be to 
increase the price of wheat products. I could have said, “ We 
do not prepose to do anything that will help Montana and those 
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other States out west to produce wheat. 
do anything.” 

This is largely a fight between the American capital that has 
gone down into Mexico and has attempted to build up a vege- 
tabie industry in competition with American capital and with 
American labor, and the industry at home. That is the 
situation. 

As I see it, upon one side are those, actuated I say, by honest 
motives, who would break down American industry and destroy 
American labor in order that American capital in Mexico might 
succeed and that the cheap labor of Mexico might be provided 
with a livelihood. If we withhold from the agricultural inter- 
ests engaged in this enterprise in America, more particularly 
in Florida, as far as the early vegetables are concerned, a 
proper tariff, and destroy the industry in my State and in 
others that might produce early vegetables, then the entire 
country must pay tribute to the Mexican farmer and American 
capital operating in Mexico. If we are to be actuated only by 
selfish motives toward our own States, then we would have 
arrayed against turning over the market in early vegetables to 
Mexico the great central part of our country, all the great cen- 
tral part and all the southern part, because the people in those 
sections would have to pay more transportation charges to 
bring those products from Mexico into the central part of the 
United States and to the eastern and southern part than they 
would to carry them there from Florida or’ from some other 
Southern State. 

That is the only conclusion we can draw and the only logic 
that is set forth, in the last reasoning, in the argument made 
by the Senator from Montana. 

I have not had the idea about dealing with the problem of 
levying tariff duties the Senator seems to have. If I had had, 
every time a question came up as to protection upon some 
commodity or article that was produced in the western part of 
the country, perhaps three or four or five thousand miles from 
my State, which would possibly increase the cost to the people 
of my State, I would have said, “I would like to help you, I 
feel very friendly toward your part of the country, but this 
would make the people of Florida pay a little more for that 
article.” 

I have not been actuated by any such spirit as that. I have 
often voted for duties which, if they become effective in the 
price of the articles, would necessarily make those commodities 
Most every Sena- 
If we did not do that, we would be a free- 
That is all we could be. 


We do not propose to 


somewhat higher to the people of my State. 
tor has done that. 
trade Nation. 

I try to support tariff duties on the principle of what I con- 


sider to be for the general good of the country. I have sup- 
ported a number of proposals in the interest of agriculture 
which could not be of any possible direct benefit to the people 
of my State. I hoped, however, that indirectly they would 
be benefited through promoting and fostering the general agri- 
cultural interests of the country, because I am a great believer 
in the idea that if we are to have general prosperity and 
permanent prosperity, necessarily agriculture must be prosper- 
ous, and if we do not have prosperity in agriculture, we are not 
going to have any prosperity, 

On the other hand, in dealing with industries of a manu- 
facturing character, and where great numbers of laborers are 
engaged, I feel that if I do not treat those industries fairly, 
and give them a reasonable amount of duty, the agricultural 
interests of the country, if the other industries are not pros- 
perous, will not have a market for their product. 

Therefore I feel that we have, I would not say, to give and 
take, but we have to consider all the industries in a fair, just 
way, and treat all as nearly alike as possible. 

On the question of Florida’s inability to furnish the market 
during the winter months with this particular vegetable, to- 
matoes, there have been more or less statistics produced here. 
Some of the most recent statistics were for the year 1927-28. 
That was the season before the past one. Let us take the 
month of December. The attempt is made to remove the duty 
during the month of December because it is said that Florida 
can not furnish all the tomatoes which might be purchased in 
this country at that time. I might with equal reason and with 
an equal lack of justice say to my good friend, the Senator 
from Arizona, that when he proposes a tariff of 7 cents on 
sea-island cotton—and I am going to support it—I will not 
vote for it because America does not produce, and Arizona does 
not produce, enough sea-island cotton to supply the demand in 
the United States; and it does not. 

Yet the Senator is asking for a 7-cent duty on that commodity, 
and Arizona and one or two other States in the Union are the 
only States that produce it. My State formerly produced it, 
and may again, South Carolina produced a little, but under the 
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amendment of the Senator the price of cotton to the whole 
American people would be stimulated by a 7-cent tariff. 

If we are actuated by selfish motives, and do not believe in 
preserving the individual units of agriculture throughout the 
country, and will not conserve any of the units except those 
that permeate the entire country, and reach into every section 
and reach all our people in their benefits—if we are going to 
follow that policy, we should not do anything for sea-island 
cotton. 

There are many units of agriculture which are in the same 
situation. If protection is going to be withheld from them be- 
cause some few people might have to pay a little more for the 
product, we would not have protection for many of the agri- 
cultural products of the country. I do not know of any agri- 
cultural product which would be protected if that were the case. 

Cotton and wheat are the largest products in the country. 
There are more people who are consumers of those products than 
there are producers. Therefore if we are going to consider the 
question from an absolutely selfish viewpoint and measure it only 
in dollars and not in general prosperity, we had better withhold 
protection from wheat and from cotton, because standing out 
yonder on the other side is the great army of consumers of the 
country who have to pay whatever stimulated price is added by 
legislation to those extensively grown products. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. May I suggest that the same argument 
applies to wool? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly. I think the question is so plain 
that we all understand it. I am answering an argument which 
I think is illogical and really has no place in dealing with the 
question of a tariff. If it has, then we must go back and reor- 
ganize and do the whole thing over again because no such policy 
has ever actuated us before in dealing with rates of duty on the 
different commodities. 

Let me refer now to the statistics on tomatoes from Mexico 
and Florida. Some would have us believe that there are no 
shipments from Florida during December. The statistics show 
that in December a year ago there were 286 carloads shipped 
from Florida compared witli 273 carloads from Mexico. That 
shows Florida’s ability to produce during December. In 
January, Florida shipped 460 carloads and Mexico 397. In 
February, Florida shipped 302 carloads and Mexico 287. In 
March, Florida shipped 535 carloads and Mexico 800-odd. 

It is very clear from the statistics that during the months 
when it is intended by this provision to suspend the duty, 
Florida does market a considerable quantity of this vegetable, 
and as a matter of fact if it were not for the competition from 
Mexico the crop could be largely increased. There are millions 
of acres of good tomato land in the State that could be 
utilized. Mexican and Cuban competition have very largely 
hampered the expansion and enlarging of the tomato-growing 
industry in Florida during the last three or four or five years. 
Our people have been drawing back instead of expanding. 

On the other hand, American capital is going into Mexico and 
is being expended there for the purpose of driving people in the 
United States out of this indusfry. If we do not get proper 
protection, our people will be driven out of the industry, and 
while it would be very convenient for our friends in Montana, 
Wyoming, and the Northwest to buy tomatoes from Mexico, it 
will not be very convenient for the people in the other sections 
of the country, and particularly the eastern section of the 
United States, to buy tomatoes from Mexico. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The statement has been made, though I do 
not know whether it is accurate, but probably the Senator can 
tell me, that during certain months of the year tomatoes are 
imported into Florida from other States. I should like to 
inquire if that is true, and, if so, what the months are and what 
effect that would have upon the application of a seasonal tariff? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. There might be a few tomatoes imported 
along in the latter part of the summer. Florida’s production 
is principally in December, January, February, March, April, 
May, and into June. If Mexican and Cuban competition do 
not drive us out of the market, our heavy shipping season is 
usually along about March and April; but when they begin to 
get into the market with 1,200 to 1,400 carloads of tomatoes a 
month along about March and April the Florida-grown tomatoes 
rot in the field because we are unable to ship them on account 
of that competition. 
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There is a very small part of the Mexican crop that is sold 
in the West. The biggest part of the crop is sold in the central 
part of the country and the Middle West, beginning with Chi- 
cago, and eastward into New York in competition with the 
eastern market. If it is desired to draw a line and say, “ We 
will let Florida tomatoes be confined to the East and the South, 
and Mexico will be confined to the West with their tomatves,” 
that would be all right. It would be contrary to the principle 
which runs all through the tariff bill, however. But if they 
would let our market aione, we would go along very well with 
the eastern market and the central market. We are far nearer 
to Chicago than is Mexico. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no preconceived notions about the 
matter and I am seeking information merely. How does the 
season during which Florida imports tomatoes compare with the 
season during which Mexico exports them into the United 
States? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The months of January, February, and 
March are the months to which the Senator probably refers. 
I just read the statistics. These are actual statistics taken 
from the report of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I assumed that if it be true that there are 
two or three months or more during the year when Florida 
does not produce and ship out tomatoes, that would be in the 
latter part of the summer, probably July, August, and Septem- 
ber. How do those months compare with the season of the peak 
shipment of tomatoes from Mexico into the United States? In 
other words, when Florida is not producing tomatoes, is Mexico 
producing any? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. No; Mexico is not producing any then, 
either. The season expires in July in Mexico and a little later 
in Florida. According to the statistics, April is a very heavy 
month in Florida and in Mexico, too, but in May Mexico begins 
to decline, while Florida holds up. Florida shipments increase 
all during the month of May and are pretty heavy up until the 
middle of June. Growers in whom I have confidence tell me 
that Mexico has crowded them out in Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago along during March and April very largely, and then 
when those markets get through with the Mexican demoraliza- 
tion of prices in those centers they begin to ship more from 
Florida. They are bound to ship more all the time, but pro- 
ducers in Florida have been letting their tomatoes rot in the 
field because they have been crowded out of the market by the 
Mexican product. Mexico gets through with the bulk of her 
crop about a month earlier than we do in Florida, I believe. 

We ask that this seasonal discriminatory proposition be not 
adopted. If it is going to be adopted, then we need a little 
study over the tariff bill on several other items to see if we 
should not apply similar seasonal provisions to some other 
items. If also we adopt the policy of considering whether or 
not we should make it convenient for one or two States to 
have in close proximity some foreign market and not give any 
protection to products that happen to be involved there, then 
the whole bill should be revised and that spirit should run 
throughout the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, we all realize that the tomato is 
a peculiarly perishable vegetable. I understand that even in 
cold storage it will not keep longer than 30 days on the average. 
Is that statement correct? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I think that is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, that being true, is it quite fair 
to compare this situation with other agricultural products that 
may be kept indefinitely? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It depends a good deal. If I can get some 
product that is nonperishable into my business establishment 
in Florida cheaper from some foreign country than I can ob- 
tain the same product for from Montana or Illinois or New 
York, unless the particular product of those States may have 
a protection on it, then I might say that I am not going to favor 
any tariff on that product, because if we keep this country free 
from a tariff on that product my people in Florida can pur- 
chase it at a lower price. I might say, therefore, I will not 
favor putting a tariff on wheat or wool or some other product 
because the people down in my State, so far as my people are 
concerned, can get that commodity cheaper if we do not have 
that duty on it. But I have not looked at the tariff bill in 
that way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not desiring to get into any controversy 
over the fundamental treatment of all agricultural products in 
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the same way in so far as their condition will permit. I was 
simply inquiring whether the fact that this is a peculiarly perish- 
able product ought to be considered in determining whether 
there should be a seasonal tariff placed upon it. I am frank 
to say that I am not enamored at that method of levying taxes. 
Should it weigh to any extent in determining how much of a 
tariff ought to be placed upon it? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not think that it ought to at all. If 
you withhold the tariff you will destroy a great agricultural 
interest in America. It is located, of course, in a limited terri- 
tory, but that is true of many agricultural interests in the 
United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. ‘The tomato is produced in very wide areas 
throughout the country at the season when it is possible to pro- 
duce it. We raise very large quantities of tomatoes in my own 
State and have many canners in Kentucky who can them and 
process them for foodstuff during the whole year—that is, I 
mean they utilize the tomato during the tomato season to make 
it possible for people to consume them during the whole year. 
However, I am not very well advised as to the peculiar situa- 
tion in Florida. I understand the Senator to say there are 
millions of acres of land there that could be used for the 
production of tomatoes. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator mean that by the reclama- 
tion, if that is the proper process, of those millions of acres 
tomatoes could be produced all the year round or simply produce 
more of them during the season when they can be produced? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. We could not produce them all the year 
round. No kind of fruit can be produced all the year round, 
yet we do not withhold a tariff from them for that reason. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think probably the State of California 
would have to be excepted from any ordinary rule as to limita- 
tion either of product or season. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. There could be a great deal more pro- 
duced than we do produce now in Florida. The acreage has 
been contracted somewhat since this competition has become so 
menacing and so threatening to the tomato-growing industry 
there. All during the months of the early season Florida could 
easily produce as many tomatoes as are now being produced by 
Florida, Mexico, and Cuba combined. There would be no ques- 
tion about that. There are great quantities of suitable land in 
cultivation in the extreme southern part of the State and the 
people do not engage in the industry because it has not been 
profitable during the last few years. Our people trace that 
condition to competition from Mexico. Of course, they would 
not get the 24% or 3 cents a pound duty. 

I think that on perishable commodities we can not always 
carry the duty of the tariff into the price as effectively as it 
can be done upon staple nonperishable products or upon manu- 
factured products. They go into season at a certain time and 
we have a congestion in the market. We have constantly to 
contend with that in the production of perishable products. 
But it would be of assistance to have this industry centralized 
and controlled and dominated in America, instead of having it 
centralized, controlled, dominated, and protected in Mexico and 
operated by American capital there. 

The brief which was filed here by my good friend from Ari- 
zona was compiled by a farmer in Mexico, an American who 
took his money down there to engage in the industry, and then, 
for a pastime, exports his own products and all the other prod- 
ucts he can secure and talks about selling them in Chicago and 
in New York. I never heard him talk about the market in 
Arizona or in Montana; but he referred to what the Mexican 
product sells for in New York and in Chicago. If we are going 
to draw the line as to whose market that is, I say it is an 
American market; but if we are going to draw the line, and 
contract it in that way, I would say that it is Florida’s market, 
and Mexican products should stay away from there, because it 
is three or four thousand miles from Mexico to those markets. 

I trust that the amendment will be defeated. We feel that 
Florida should be treated just as all other States are treated, 
and that agricultural products in that State should be treated 
the same as are all other agricultural products. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, there has been no showing 
made to the Senate that a duty of 3% cents a pound is necessary 
to equalize the difference in the cost of production of tomatoes 
in Mexico and the United States. As a matter of fact, it is of 


record that it costs more to produce tomatoes capable of being 
shipped to the United States in Mexico than it costs to produce 
tomatoes in the United States. 

The tomato industry existed in Florida long before the enter- 
prise was started on the west coast of Mexico. If Florida could 
have supplied the American market, that industry never would 
In truth and in faet, Florida has’ 


have been started in Mexico. 


1929 


been unable to and can not supply the American market during 
the winter months. If Florida could do that, the Mexican in- 
dustry could not exist for a single season. 

Just look at the map of the United States. Florida is nearly 
2,000 miles nearer the great American consuming market for 
tomatoes than is the west coast of Mexico. I refer to New 
York, New England, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and other 
similar cities where the bulk of the population of the United 
States lives that consumes tomatoes. If Florida could supply 
that market, being 2,000 miles nearer to it, with a rail haul so 
much shorter, the Mexican competition could never have 
existed. 

There has been no allegation made to the Senate at any time 
that the competition has been in price, because it has not been 
in price. The Mexican tomatoes have never undersold the 
Florida tomatoes in the American market. The Mexican 
tomatoes have commanded a higher price, because they are a 
better winter tomato. Florida in some years can grow a good 
crop of tomatoes, while in other years that State can not. 
What the Florida growers are saying to the Congress is that 
once in a few years they may be able to produce a sufficient 
crop in the winter to supply the American market, and, there- 
fore, for the other years, when they are incapable of supplying 
that market, the American people should pay an extortionate 
price for their tomatoes. That is the exact situation so far as 
this particular tariff rate is concerned. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Arizona yield to the Senator fronr Georgia? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask the Senator why it is that it costs more 
to raise tomatoes in Mexico, when cheap Mexican labor can be 
had there for from one-sixth to one-third of what it costs in 
the United States? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is because the tomato is very perishable, 
and although a bushel of tomatoes can be grown on the ground 
in Mexico cheaper than it can be grown in the United States, 
that bushel of tomatoes must be culled, and only the very best 
and most perfect fruit selected. That is the only kind of fruit 
that is shipped, and that fruit put on the train costs more per 
bushel than a bushel of tomatoes originally produced in 
Florida. The price that the American people pay for Mexican 


tomatoes is not the first cost, but in addition the freight rate. 
If we are looking out for the interest of the country, as a 

whole, consider this factor: This industry, established on the 

west coast of Mexico, is producing tomatoes that are placed 


upon trains and then shipped to the United States. More money 
is paid to the railroads of the United States for hauling those 
tomatoes than is paid to the growers of the tomatoes in Mexico. 
So if we are looking out for the interests of the country, as a 
whole, we are taking away labor from the railroad men who 
operate the trains that haul this fruit in order to maintain a 
situation as it is hoped will exist in Florida. 

Let me make this perfectly plain. They were growing toma- 
toes in Florida long before the Mexican enterprise was ever 
established, and if Florida could have supplied the American 
market it would have been utterly impossible to establish the in- 
dustry in Mexico, because Florida has, as I say, nearly 2,000 
miles the better of it in the rail haul. However, Florida was 
unable to furnish the needed quantity of first-class tomatoes. 

In this very year there were planted in Florida for the winter 
market 4,000 acres of tomatoes. I have here a report from the 
Department of Agriculture which says that the recent storms 
and floods in Florida destroyed that planting, and that there 
are only 200 acres that will be available for production in the 
area described in the report. I read from Southeastern Truck 
Crop News No. 2, issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture on October 26, 1929, which says— 


Tomatoes: The entire fall plantings of tomatoes on the east coast 
were drowned out with the exception of a few scattering acres (150-200 
acres), which are reported to have survived. 


It is shown in this report that 4,000 acres were planted but 
that only 200 acres will be able to produce tomatoes in that 
area. That is what bas happened in Florida. Every few years 
there is a storm, a frost, or something else happens to the 
tomatoes in Florida, so that they are not a certain crop. If 
they were a certain crop, if Florida could supply the American 
market, the Mexican industry, as I have said, never could have 
even been started. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I merely want to say we did have a 
disaster there this year; there was a heavy downfall of rain 
and some floods; but tomatoes are grown elsewhere than on 
the east coast of Florida. The statement the Senator has 
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read refers particularly to that section around Miami, an area 
on the east coast. Tomatoes are also grown on the Gulf coast, 
on the west coast, in Manatee County; and, besides all that, 
they have been replanted since that happened, and tomatoes 
will be produced on that very land. 

Mr. HAYDEN. But not to supply the winter market. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They will come along in January. They 
can produce vegetables there in 60 days. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The point I want to impress upon the Sen- 
ate is that when we impose this duty we are simply going to 
fix it so that the American people will pay more for the 
Mexican tomatoes or they will not get any tomatoes. The 
freight rates are a much higher protective tariff, so far as 
Florida is eoncerned, than any that could be levied by Con- 
gress. The geographical situation of the State of Flerida, its 
proximity to the great eastern American market, is such that 
if Florida could supply the demand for winter tomatoes they 
would do it. In any event, tariff or no tariff, they have been 
unable to do it, and the answer is that this proposed tariff 
will not benefit the grower in Florida. It is wholly unneces- 
sary to impose such a duty and we believe that the rate should 
be reduced during the winter season. 

Let me add, Mr. President, one other statement. I recently 
wrote the Secretary of State asking him to make inquiry of 
the American consul on the west coast of Mexico as to what the 
effect of this proposed tariff would be with respect to our trade 
with that country. I am not going to take the time to read the 
consular report to the Senate, but I do want to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD a report made by the United States consul 
at Mazatlan, in which he points out if the area now planted to 
tomatoes on the west coast of Mexico is diverted to other crops 
that probably the substitute crop will be cotton. So that, in- 
stead of having a tomato competition, we will have a cotton 
competition, which will adversely affect the American cotton 
farmers. The land in Mexico will be farmed. There is no 
tariff on cotton and no likelihood of there being any, so far as I 
am now advised. The cotton so produced can be shipped, and 
probably will be shipped, to England and to Germany, and the 
trade following the shipping will probably be such that America 
will lose the business on the west coast of Mexico that we now 
have if Congress imposes this tariff. I ask unanimous consent 
to include in the Recorp the report to which I have referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The report is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 8, 1929, 
The Hon. Cart HaypDeEn, 
United States Senate. 

Sir: Referring to your letter of September 24 and to my reply of 
October 3, 1929, regarding the request of Mr. A. W. Morrill for certain 
information concerning the possible economic effect of the elimination 
of the Mexican west coast vegetable industry by a tariff embargo or 
other means, I have pleasure in quoting the following statements con- 
tained in a report submitted by the American consul at Mazatlan, 
Mexico, under date of October 18: 

“After careful study during the past six years that I have been 
stationed at the consular posts of Guaymas and Mazatlan I feel that 
the west coast of Mexico is to-day one of the main sections, if not the 
most important section, of the Republic of Mexico, from an agricultural 
viewpoint, and its prospects for the future may be compared with those 
of our southern California. The State of California possesses approxi- 
mately the same area as the territory called ‘ west coast of Mexico,’ 
California having 155,980 square miles, as compared with 154,000 
square miles in Sonora, Sinaloa, Nayarit, and a small part of Durango, 
which is under the zone of influence of the Southern Pacific of Mexico 
Railroad, that parallels the west coast of Mexico. I do not believe 
that there is any better authority on the possibilities of the west coast 
of Mexico as an agricultural section than Mr. P. L. Bell, former 
United States trade commissioner, and author of Special Agent Series 
No, 220, Mexican West Coast and Lower California. Mr. Bell in 1923 
made a thorough survey of this coast. It is his view that in respect 
of topography, climate, native races, history, and development, the west 
coast is comparable with southern California. On page 97 of the book 
the similarity is explained in detail. The predictions set out in Mr. 
Bell’s book are beginning to materialize from an agricultural view- 
point, notwithstanding the fact that Mexico has been ravished by revo- 
lution and prohibitive laws under which pioneers of the fresh-vegetable 
industry have had to labor. 

“The proposed tariff of 3 cents a pound upon imported tomatoes 
passed by the Lower House of Congress already has produced unfavor- 
able trade results for American manufacturers of agricultural machin- 
ery and implements. Several large firms handling United States manu- 
factured implements have given up their agencies. One former large 
dealer of American agricultural implements has even placed an order 
with a German manufacturer for implements of the kind which he pur- 
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chased from the United States prior to the passage of the proposed 
tomato tariff. It is reported that European machinery and implements 
are already moving from England and Germany to the Mazatlan con- 
sular district. In order to show the prominence of the west coast of 
Mexico in the purchasing of American manufactured products I may 
state that in 1920 the exports from the west coast of Mexico were 
practically nil, while in 1929 notwithstanding the destruction of rail- 
roads by revolution the production of winter vegetables was something 
over 6,000 cars, This has come about through the introduction of 
American agricultural machinery, American capital, American agri- 
cultural experts, and American transportation facilities. If one will 
analyze the fresh vegetable industry in Mexico, it will be found that 
the seed is purchased in the United States, likewise the implements 
and the tractor, the insecticide, the truck, the paper for wrapping the 
tomatoes, the shook, the nails, the railroad, and the financing and 
supervision are American. Between 60 and 75 per cent of the vegetables 
in the west coast of Mexico are produced by Americans. One hundred 
per cent are marketed through American channels. 

“Mexicans engaged in working the fields will naturally consume 
more and better articles of food than if there were no market for the 
products raised and it were necessary to turn to a more stagnant and 
slow-moving crop. This would particularly affect packing-house prod- 
ucts, for it is widely known that the Mexican is a great consumer of 
lard and meat products and will spend a great part of his earnings on 
food delicacies. Not only packing-house products, but also agricultural 
implements, machinery, automobiles, tires, boots and shoes, and, in 
fact, a large number of manufactured articles of the United States are 
materially affected when the agricultural pursuits of the west coast 
of Mexico are decreased for lack of a market. 

“In answer to question 2 of Senator Hayprn’s letter, I refer to a 
report prepared by this office on August 7, 1929, on the probable change 
of plantings on the west coast of Mexico caused by the tariff discus- 
sions and passage by the lower House on tomatoes. The consulate has 
reliable information that the tomato crop this year will be reduced 50 
per cent and that there are now scientific investigations under way by 
specialists imported from the United States to ascertain the possibilities 
of cotton. There are at present about 20,000 acres in cultivation. In 
Sinaloa plantings will be made in November and in Sonora in February, 
March, and April. Growers and landowners throughout the district 
say that if they are prohibited from raising fresh vegetables they intend 
to turn to cotton and that there are ready markets in England and Ger- 
many, from which countries they will also buy machinery. 

“Several traveling representatives of United States manufacturers 
of agricultural machinery and implements and tractors who cover this 
territory report that the growers of fresh vegetables whose market will 
be destroyed by the proposed tariff are already advocating a general 
boycott en farming machinery and implements produced in the United 
States. They further state that some of the dealers, sensing public 
opinion, have already given up their agencies of American products and 
are negotiating for European representations. 

“In conclusion, I believe it is safe to say that this west coast of 
Mexico, with its 14 fertile river valleys, the majority of which are yet 
undeveloped, would be a serious competitor to the cotton growers of the 
United States if its lands were turned to that industry. It would 
furthermore be completely independent of the United States, since there 
is water and rail transportation to carry its products to Europe.” 

A copy of the report submitted by the consulate at Mazatlan under 
date of August 7, 1929, entitled “ Immediate effects of recent tomato 
tariff,” referred to in the consul’s statements quoted above, is inclosed 
herewith as of possible interest. 

Very truly yours, 
L. P. Correr, Undersecretary. 
IMMEDIATE EFrscts Or RECENT TOMATO TARIFF 


[From (signed) Waldo E, Bailey, American vice consul in charge, 
Mazatlan, Mexico. Date of preparation, August 7, 1929. Date of 
mailing, August 10, 1929.] 


REDUCED TRADE 


The recent tariff of 3 cents a pound upon imported tomatoes passed 
by the Lower House of Congress already has produced unfavorable trade 
results for American manufacturers of agricultural mrachinery and 
implements. Several large firms handling United States implements 
have given up their agencies. One former large dealer of American 
agricultural implements has placed an order with a German manufac- 
turer for implements of which kind he purchased from the United 
States prior to passage of the tomato tariff. European machinery and 
implements are already moving from England and Germany to the 
Mazatlan consular district. 

MORDP COTTON 


Tomato growers of the State of Sinaloa have decided to reduce acre- 
age 50 to 75 per cent and plant that land in cotton. Scientific investi- 
gations of the cotton potentialities of Sinaloa are under way by special- 
ists imported from the United States. The present crop will be gath- 
ered before October 1 and another planting made in November. 
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BUROPEAN MARKET 


Growers in this district say their best market will be England, from 
which country more tractors will be tmported. The general belief 
appears to be that the English tractor (Fowler) is better adapted to 
cotton culture than the American or any other type of machine. ‘To 
square the trade account the fiber will be exported to Europe. 


THREATENED BOYCOTT 


Traveling representatives of United States manufacturers of agri- 
cultural machinery and implements who cover this territory minutely 
report that the growers of fresh vegetables whose market will be 
destroyed by the proposed tariff are already advocating a general 
boycott of all farm machinery and implements produced in the States. 
They further state that some of the dealers, sensing public opinion, 
have already given up their agencies of American products and are 
negotiating for European representations. 

It is a conservative statement to say the feeling in agricultural cir- 
cles is bitter toward the United States because of the recent tariff legis- 
lation, which they feel sure will pass the Senate in Washington. 

The increased cotton acreage will also mean, in the opinion of 
several prominent growers, more German plows and disk harrows, 
which they claim are better and cheaper than American ones. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


J. M. Tarribe, representative to local Legislature of Sinaloa 
large tomato grower. 

Traveling representatives of American manufacturers of agricultural 
machinery. 

Mazatlin business men. 

Charles Levin, Division Traffic 
Mexico, 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, it seems to me that to 
adopt the seasonal provision proposed by the Senator from 
Arizona would be tantamount to adopting no tariff at all on 
tomatoes, The case of the Senators from Florida appeals to me 
very keenly. It has been argued by Senators that if we put 
a tariff on tomatoes we are going to increase the price of 
tomatoes. Of course we are. When we put a tariff on any- 
thing, if it is effective it is going to increase the price. How- 
ever, winter tomatoes are a luxury; the tariff is a luxury; all 
these rates we have been adopting are luxuries. We have been 
adopting rates here on items of which we produce less than 1 
per cent of our consumption. Why? Because somebody wanted 
to raise the price. That is what the tariff is for—to raise the 
price. If we are going to tell the Senators from Florida that 
we are going to permit tomatoes from the west coast of Mexico 
to be imported free in the winter months, we might as well wipe 
out the tariff on tomatoes, 

Yet in the next line of the bill we solemnly proclaim that we 
are going to give a tariff rate of 50 per cent on canned tomatoes. 
It is all right to charge 50 per cent the year around on cunned 
tomatoes, which the common man eats, but on the strictly 
seasonal tomatoes we say; “ Well, we will not have any tariff, 
because Florida can not fill the American market.” 

Let us see. I have not thoroughly investigated this question, 
but the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] gave me the 
following data which he has collected from governmental 
sources. In December Florida shipped 286 cars and Mexico 
273 ears. In other words, Florida produced more tomatoes in 
December than did the west coast of Mexico. That presents a 
striking illustration of one schedule in which a tariff rate can 
be made effective. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. To complete the picture the Senator should 
state to the Senate that the price paid by the American con- 
sumer was much higher for the Mexican tomato than it was 
for the Florida tomato in those same months, because of the 
superior quality of the Mexican product. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to my friend the Senator from 
Arizona that if the Mexican product is so much superior to the 
American product it ought to pay 3 cents a pound more. ‘That 
is the tariff rate; that is the rate which is provided. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. CONNARLY. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I think the Senator is eminently correct. 
If the Mexican tomato is superior, it ought to pay more. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Certainly. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. But there is nothing at all in that; that 
is just a concoction gotten up by American capital that went 
down there to raise tomatoes for the American market; that is 
all there is to it. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I knew the Senator would not agree to that 
statement; I knew, of course, that he would not agree that the 
Mexican tomatoes are better than the Florida tomatoes. 

Mr. President, I was on the subcommittee that held hearings 
on this schedule. We went into this matter rather thoroughly. 
While the Democratic members of the committee were excluded 
when the question went to a vote, the Committee on Finance 
has left the rate at 214 cents instead of 3 cents without any 
seasonal provision in it, and it seems to me that at least the 
committee’s action ought to be allowed to stand, 

We hear about the selfishness behind it. There is selfishness 
in all these tariff rates. If we are to look after the consumer, 
as suggested by the Senator from Arizona, if it is our business 
to look after the consumer, this session of Congress ought never 
to have been called. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr, Borau] looks like he is dis- 
pleased at that statement, I suppose because the chief respon- 
sibility of this session of Congress rests on his shoulders. 
[Laughter.] But, Mr. President, if we were here to represent 
the interest of the consumer we would adjourn without passing 
this tariff bill, because everybody knows—— 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator does not mean that exactly. 
ought to repeal the present law. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator that I have not 
much hope of this tariff bill in its finality improving the present 
law much. I know that it contains the debenture, and I favor 
the debenture. I know that it contains the provision eliminat- 
ing the flexible tariff and taking it out of the hands of the 
President, and I favor that provision; but optimistic indeed 
must be the soul who believes that we shall ever be able suc- 
cessfully to get those two things written into law. 

Why, the Old Guard over there has already surrendered, left 
the field, and said: “ Take the bill. Make it any way you want 
to.” What is its purpose? Its purpose is to let this bill be 
prepared in almost any fashion that the Senate desires to See 
it prepared and then send it to conference, and there is a 
man waiting for it in the conference with a blackjack. 

They expect to assassinate this bill in conference unless they 
take out the debenture and unless they take out the flexible 
provision which the Senate substituted for the existing law. 
The House will not agree. They plan to rewrite the bill in con- 
ference and then whip it through the Senate. 

I am not on the inside of any of these conferences, but that is 
my belief as to the plans now formed. This bill has a long, 
rocky road to travel. It has a lot of detours and bog holes, and 
over in the neighborhood of the White House there is a bridge 
out. I am afraid the bill will never arrive at the destination 
desired by some Senators. 

Now to come back to this subject: 

Mr. President, here is an agricultural rate upon which the 
tariff can be made effective, because Florida alone produces more 
tomatoes within these seasonal months than the west coast of 
Mexico produces. Why should they not be protected? Why 
should we fail to protect tomatoes because they are raised in 
the wintertime, and protect everything else in the summertime? 
It costs more, I dare gay, to raise tomatoes in the wintertime, 
even in Florida, than it does in the summertime. 

What is the plea here? 

We have two interests. 
down in Florida—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. In Mexico? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; in Florida, I hope—some American 
citizens in Florida raising tomatoes, and we have some more 
American citizens whose allegiance is in the State of Arizona 
but whose bodies and pocketbooks are down on the west coast of 
Mexico. That is the whole issue here. The men raising toma- 
toes on the west coast of Mexico want to get them in free. 
Half a cent a pound is practically free. Why? It is not be 
cause they are concerned about the stomachs of the people up in 
Montana or in some other place that can only be satisfied by 
winter tomatoes. It is because they want to make more money 
out of those tomatoes. Is not that a fact? We have some more 
men down in Florida who want to make all the money they can 
out of their tomatoes. That is the issue. Now, I am not a high 
protectionist ; I do not believe in it; but I believe that if we are 
going to apply the protectionist principle we ought to apply it 
all the way around, and we ought not to say, “ We will apply 
it everywhere except right here on this particular point, the 
west coast of Mexico.” 

I do not see any reason why Florida should be punished in 
the wintertime. Everybody knows that tomatoes are worth 
more in the wintertime than they are in the summertime. 
You would rather have ice cream in July, would you not, than 
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in January? It is worth more; and I submit that if the 
Senate is going to adopt an agricultural tariff, here is one place 
that it will work. Here is one place that it will fit. 

I want to tell you right now that if you help the farmer by 
raising his price, the man who eats the food is going to have 
to pay more ; and if the Senator from Montana gets more money 
from his cattle out in Montana, somebody somewhere that eats 
a beefsteak is going to have to pay more for it. But if we are 
going to operate the tariff, let us operate it all around. Let us 
make it apply everywhere. 

I heard the remark of the Senator over here, and if he wants 
a reply to it I will reply to it. Somebody whispered something 
about shingles. No; I did not vote for a duty on shingles. 

I do not want to burn up and consume all of our shingles here 
at home, cut down all the trees, and encourage the foreigner to 
keep his trees against the day of necessity when we will want 
chem and will need them ; but I do believe in protecting the man 
whom everybody pretends to want to protect, who is out in the 
tomato field or in the cotton patch or in the tobacco field, crawl- 
ing along on his hands and knees, reading the paper about 
“Congress going to give us farm relief,” and “‘ Congress has an 
agricultural tariff, and we are going to get something for noth- 
ing.” I do believe in helping that fellow when we can really 
help him legitimately by the forms of help that we are profess- 
ing we are going to use. 

Now, of course, nearly all this talk about helping the farmer 
with the tariff is buncombe, because most farm products are pro- 
duced in surplus amounts, and we ship them abroad. Everybody 
knows that we can not help the farmer on wheat when we raise 
more wheat than we consume: Everybody knows that we can 
not help him on wheat when wheat is selling for more across the 
Canadian line in Canada than it is in Minneapolis. Everybody 
who knows anything knows that we can not help him by giving 
him a tariff on oats, although we raised the tariff last night 1 
cent on oats. Nobody, not even an animal, would know the dif- 
ference between oats with a 15-cent tariff and oats with a 16- 
cent tariff. There is no difference. 

Mr. President, everybody knows that we can not help the 
farmer with a tariff on corn. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do. 

Mr. WHBELER. The Senator spoke about animals knowing 
the difference between oats and something else. Of course, 
according to the present occupant of the chair, we have some 
animals in this body that know the difference between oats and 
other things. 

Mr. CONNALLY. 


I will say to the Senator from Montana, 
and with all due respect to the occupant of the chair, the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], that I think injustice 
has been done the occupant of the chair in criticizing his 
motives in the use of that term. The present occupant of the 
chair, the Senator from New Hampshire, did not mean any 
offense when he described the insurgent Republicans as “ wild 


jackasses.” The jackass is a great animal. The jackass is a 
beast of burden; he symbolizes toil and useful, productive 
labor; and when he is docile and tame and goes along and per- 
forms the tasks that his master imposes upon him, when he 
responds to the lash and pulls a little harder, his master is 
pleased and has a kind word for him. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

Mr. CONNALLY. Just a moment; I shall yield to the Sena- 
tor in a moment. The tame jackass is all right. It is only 
when the jackass becomes wild, when he gets his tail over the 
dashboard and his leg over the trace chains that he becomes an 
object of derision and an object somewhat of contempt. He is 
no longer useful. He becomes a care. 

What I think the Senator from New Hampshire meant when 
he said “ wild jackasses ” was that he knew some of our friends, 
who, by their faithful toil to the masters of the Republican 
Party, had been within that term all the time, except that they 
have not been wild until this session. They have been bearing 
the burdens of the Republican Party all these years. As long 
as out in the Northwest they voted for high tariffs and then 
paid for them, as long as they went along docilely and kindly 
and subserviently, they did not offend the Senator from New 
Hampshire; but when they came down here at this session of 
the Congress and kicked loose from the traces, and announced 
that they did not propose to march in the procession led by the 
Senator from New Hampshire, then and only then, did they in- 
cur his ill will, and receive the denomination of being the “ sons 
of wild jackasses.” 
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Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield te the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator has made such an excellent discourse 
on that term that I wonder what he thinks of the Young Turks 
that have recently organized. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Young Turks led by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] ? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Well, I do not want to get off the subject. 
I really desire to talk about winter tomatoes now; but I did 
see a notice in the paper this afternoon that announced the birth 
of a new bloc, the young 

Mr. DILL. The Young Turks. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That was not what they called themselves. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Young Guard. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Young Guard. I saw that, and I was 
amused when I read it, because it was the first notice I had that 
there was any such organization in the Chamber. 

I noticed that it was captained by the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG], and I see hinr here now on guard, watching 
this night session. I hope the New Guard will be able to stiffen 
the lines of the Old Guard, because I can see in my mind’s eye 
now that famous Old Guard of history as it camped around 
Moscow, and then turned on its retreat back through the blasts 
and the snows, disorganized and dismayed, and it looks to me 
like the Old Guard in its present plight is in similar rout and 
confusion. Perhaps the New Guard can put a little stiffening 
in it. We may then fight it out face to face. But to come back 
to this tariff on tomatoes: 

Here is one point, Mr. President, where we can help the 
farmer with a tariff, because this tariff will be effective; and I 
want to know if the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norbeck] 
does not believe that when we can help the farmer by making 
the tariff effective it ought to be put into effect, so that he can 
get some profit out of the tariff. He is going to have to pay for 
most of the tariff; but here is the place where he can get a 
little of it back, and I believe we ought to give it to him. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WALsH] inveighs against 
this duty because he says they can get tomatoes from Mexico 
because it is closer to Montana. I wonder if he wants to apply 
that doctrine along the Canadian border, and bring in all 
Canadian products and dump them on Montana. I do not think 
he would subscribe to that. Of course, these winter tomatoes, 
if we put a tariff on them, are going to cost the consumers a 
little more. So is steel, and so is woolen clothing, if we put a 
tariff on them, and so is sugar, and so is every other item in 
this bill. Wherever it is effective it is going to cost some- 
body more, because we can not give something to one man 
without taking it away from another man. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the two Senators from Florida 
have made a gallent fight in behalf of the winter tomato, and 
I believe they ought to have this rate. The Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] knows that providing the rate of only one- 
half cent for a seasonal period amounts to a destruction of the 
tariff on fresh tomatoes, because that is the only season of the 
year, I understand, when they come in. 

Now, let us see. They say that we can not produce them 
in this country in sufficient quantities. Well, Florida produced 
286 cars of tomatoes in the month of December. If Florida can 
produce 286 curs, what is the reason she can not produce 486 
cars, if she has the ground? I have not been to Florida since 
more than 30 years ago, but they did not have much else but 
ground when I was there. I believe you have the room there 
now to grow more winter tomatoes; have you not? 

Mr. FLETCHER. We have. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from Florida says they have. 
If they can grow that many in December—they grew 460 car- 
loads in January. That shows that they can grow more in 
January than they can in December. Why can they not grow 
still more than 460 carloads in January? Why, they grew more 
in January than this great area on the west coast of Mexico, 
this marvelous area where tomatoes grow better and sweeter and 
finer than any other place on God’s earth. ae 

If they can grow them in February in Florida and grow 302 
carloads, why can they not grow 602 carloads? For the simple 
reason that those who buy tomatoes will not buy the Florida 
tomatoes i. they can buy them cheaper in Mexico. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator from Texas 
yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have admiration for the Senator’s able 
and brilliant address, but does the Senator seriously argue here 
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that any tomatoes from Florida come to any point west of the 
Mississippi River in December, January, or February? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No. 

Mr. ASHURST. Certainly not. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Because you get them in Mexico, and that 
is what we want to stop you doing, unless you pay a fair rate of 
tariff. 

Mr. ASHURST. We do not get them in Mexico; we do not 
have them at all. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Of course, they do not come there now. 
Just as I was saying, the Senator is not going to buy a tomato 
from Florida when he can walk across the international line 
into Mexico and get it for less. But I dare say that the Senator 
from Arizona would not want to open up the copper mines and 
all other mines in Arizona, and all the other Arizona industries, 
to the products of Mexico. 

Mr. ASHURST. Copper is on the free list, and we produce 
in Arizona one-sixth of all the copper of the world. It is on 
the free list. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I only used that as one illustration. I 
said other products of Arizona as well. How about beef and 
wool? The Senator would not want to have people go across 
the line into Mexico to get those and bring them into Arizona 
free of duty. 

These tomatoes are not produced in Arizona. I dare say, 
that if the Senator produced a large amount of tomatoes in Ari- 
a he would not want tomatoes coming over from Mexico, 
either. 

I submit that this amendment to the Senate committee 
amendment ought to be voted down, and for once we ought to 
pay the chairman of the Committee on Finance the great com- 
pliment of standing by the work his committee has done. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, as I heard the eloquent 
speeches of the Senators from Arizona on this tomato proposi- 
tion and contrasted those speeches and their position with the 
fervid eloquence employed here a few days ago for manganese, 
I could not believe that they were the same Senators. 

The junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAypeEN] tells us that 
Florida can not supply the demand of the United States, and 
therefore she should not be aided. 

The manganese industry can not now supply the manganese 
demand of the United States, but the Senator supported the 
provision to tax manganese coming into the United States, and 
I joined him in that just as I am going to join the Senators 
from Florida to-night in aiding an American industry against 
a foreign industry. 


That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me. 


These Senators talked on manganese the other day, and now 
they are about to be smitten hip and thigh on winter tomatoes. 
I want to suggest to the Senators from Montana and Arizona 
that if they will quit eating those Mexican tomatoes and eat 
more of these Florida tomatoes, it will be good for them. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. President, as I listened to these speeches to-night I 
thought of the tomato clubs the people have all over Florida. 
Boys and girls are joining them. Women and men are going 
about lecturing to them, telling them how to grow tomatoes, 
telling them that they should reach the time when they could 
supply the entire tomato demand of the United States. And all 
good Americans applaud the doctrine. But we are told by 
the junior Senator from Arizona that a storm has come down 
in Florida and has devastated a good deal of the area on which 
these tomatoes are grown, and, therefore, because misfortune 
has come we should abandon these tomato producers of Florida 
and turn a helping hand to the tomato producers of a foreign 
country. 

I am opposed to that doctrine. I am asked if they can 
produce tomatoes cheaper than we can produce them. Per- 
haps they can. The soviet can send its school-teachers here, 
both men and women, who will teach both your children and 
mine cheaper than our American men and women ¢can afford 
to teach them. 

The Fascist organization, now walking impudently through- 
out the United States without a hand lifted to hinder them, 
will teach our children cheaper than our American men and 
women can teach them. But who wants them to invade the 
schools of America with their devilish doctrine? 

I am for America first, and the day is coming when we are 
going to deport foreigners who have no respect for our flag, 
and who are intimidating so many weak public men in America 
to-day. 

I a8 in favor of shutting out the cheap products of the peon 
and peasant labor of foreign countries and coming to the 
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rescue of the industrious men and women of the United States. 
I want to build up an industry along every line, and I want to 
hold the home market for the home people. That is my 
position on this question. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, this is not a ques- 
tion at all as to whether tomatoes shall have protection; it is 
not a question of the admission of tomatoes free of duty; it 
is a question of how much protection tomatoes shall have. It is 
a question as to whether the present duty upon tomatoes shall 
be increased 500 per cent. 

The present duty on tomatoes is one-half a cent a pound. The 
Senate committee proposes to increase the rate to 24% cents a 
pound, five times what the present duty is. 

We have been twitted about manganese. What did we do 
about manganese? The producers of manganese came here and 
asked for a duty of a cent and a half per pound. Quite a few 
of us went to them and said, “ Your request is rather high. 
You had better content yourselves with the present rate.” 
What we did was to give manganese exactly the rate it has 
under the present law, except that we reduced the limit from 
30 per cent to 10 per cent. The supporters of the duty on man- 
ganese were not here asking that the duty be increased 500 per 
cent. 

Mr. President, I want to be fair with these people. I pro- 
pose to increase the duty upon tomatoes 100 per cent, and I 
offer as a substitute for the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arizona the following: To strike out “2% cents,” in line 
1, page 143, and to substitute “1 cent.” That eliminates the 
seasonal clause—the rest of the country does not amount to 
anything so far as tomatoes are concerned—and it relieves the 
amendment from the charge of sectionalism or discrimination. 
It gives the tomato producers a duty which, so far as any evi- 
dence produced here is concerned, is more than the difference 
between the cost of production here and in the competing 
countries. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I feel that I am indebted to the Senator 
from Montana for pointing, as he so frequently does, the true 
way out of some apparently inextricable difficulty. I am will- 


ing to approach this subject with the hand of compromise. 
With considerable regret I am obliged, I presume, to yield to 
the overwhelming arguments respecting the opposition to the 


seasonal tariff. Surely here is now an opportunity afforded 
where we may reach a sensible, a sane, a fair conclusion. 

All preconceived notions I have had, if any, I surrender. I 
think it is my duty to vote for this amendment of the Senator 
from Montana. It proposes, if he will pardon me further, an 
increase of 100 per cent on a staple food. My good friend the 
able Senator from Texas spoke about canned tomatoes. There 
is no home so humble in all America but where we find toma- 
toes. The housewife asks for them among the first foods with 
which to subsist her family. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Arizona withdraws his amendment in order 
to permit the Senator from Montana to offer his amendment. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will do that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, as I recall, the present cuty 
is one-half of a cent a pound. This proposes to increase it to 
1 cent. There is talk about a hundred per cent increase. That 
sounds big; but when we reflect that the duty was only half 
a cent a pound before, it does not sound so big and does not 
amount to so much. 

Our producers wanted 4 cents a pound; that is what they 
asked for; the House gave them 3 cents a pound, and there have 
been introduced here by my colleague statistics showing that 
the cost of production in Mexico is only 45 or 50 cents per crate 
for tomatoes, while it is $1.12 in Florida. That rate gives 
us very little protection. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What is the difference in the 
freight rate from Mazatlan, Mexico, to New York, and from 
Jacksonville, Fla., to New York? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. There is very little difference. Unfor- 
tunately, they get their stuff moved almost at the same rate. 
They certainly move them into the Middle West, to points like 
Chicago, as cheaply as we can take them there from Florida, 
although Florida is 1,200 miles nearer to the market. There 
is not much difference in that regard. Of course, away out 
West there is a difference. 

As I before stated, and I am not going to reiterate it, all the 
products that come from the West to the East that might be 
obtained from some foreign country nearer by necessarily 
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carry a greater freight rate than if they came from the foreign 
countries nearer by. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, are these tomatoes shipped 
to New York from the west coast of Mexico by rail or water? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. By rail, I presume. I would have a little 
more sympathy, probably, for the question of the local market 
out there, if most of these products were shipped in from the 
East. They do not suffer much out there. If they got rid of 
the Mexican situation they would develop a real tomato industry 
over on the American side of the line, and they would have 
tomatoes produced out there close-by; but they would be pro- 
duced over on the American side of the line. 

I do not think the proposed rate would be sufficient at all. 
I hope the amendment will be defeated, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana 
uses the term “ exorbitant rate,” and talks about the perceutage 
of increase. He begins with the assumption that the present 
law is sacred and final and the last word on the subject, and 
that any proposed increase above the present law is something 
outrageous. 

The present law provided practically no appreciable duty. 
A half a cent a pound is not a duty worth while; you might as 
well take the whole thing out. The specific rate at a half a 
cent a pound would amount to about 20 cents a box or crate of 
tomatoes. The ad valorem rate at 24% cents a pound would 
amount to about 70 cents a box. A little over 70 cents a box 
is provided as the duty on tomatoes on an ad valorem basis at 
the rate fixed by the House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Seventy cents per box of tomatoes deliv- 
ered in New York is what percentage of the selling price per 
crate there? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course that depends on the price. At 
—_ times it is one thing and at other times it is another 

ing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Can the Senator give the average price of 
tomatoes in the New York market during the season when 
Florida is shipping them? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. They sell from $2 to $3.50 per crate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate per pound? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; per crate. There are 40 pounds to the 
crate, I understand. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There are 40 pounds in the Mexican crate 
and 60 pounds in the Florida crate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is a Florida crate weighing 60 pounds 
worth when it is delivered to the market in New York? What 
is the average price? 

Mr. FLETCHER. From §2 to $3.50. The price varies and is 
influenced very largely by importations and competition. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that if a crate of tomatoes that sells at 
$3.50 in New York bears a tariff of 70 cents per crate, that 
would represent a 20 per cent ad valorem duty on the tomatoes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. We have not been charging that 
duties on agricultural products of 60 or 70 per cent would be 
exorbitant. We have not figured that as an exorbitant rate on 
any other agricultural products. In this bill the products of 
industry have received high rates. For instance, steel has a 
rate of 62.2 per cent; worsted goods, 69.4 per cent; platinum, 
106.6 per cent. We have not heard anything about exorbitant 
rates there. But when we ask for a rate of 70 per cent on 
tomatoes, then we hear talk about exorbitant rates on agri- 
cultural products. Millinery and lace goods bear a rate of 79.7 
per cent fixed in this bill; men’s clothing, 57 per cent; women’s 
clothing, 71.6 per cent; glass, 69.5 per cent; and so on. The 
rates before us with reference to industry exceed in a great 
many instances the rate of 70 per cent that we ask for this 
agricultural product. 

I am asking that the proposed amendment be disagreed to; 
I am asking that the Senate committee amendment be disagreed 
to; and that we stand by the House rate of 3 cents which, as 
my colleague said, is 1 cent a pound less than the growers have 
asked for in this industry. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, may I suggest that in speak- 
ing for tomatoes the Senator is not speaking for one State alone. 
Many other States produce tomatoes. Texas produces them. 
Texas alone could produce enough to supply the American mar- 
ket. I trust that the committee amendment will be rejected. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I want to make a single observa- 
tion and that is that the significance of all this debate is that 
no one rises in the Senate to speak for the people who eat to- 
matoes. No one rises in the Senate and concedes that there is 
such a thing as a consuming public in America. It is always 
the industry that is to be protected. We are actually referred 
to exorbitant rates on steel and wool, and rates in the industrial 
schedules as fair examples for the rates in the agricultural 
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schedule. Instead of redacing the rates so that the consuming 
public may have some show, we are urged to raise the rate in 
this paragraph because the rate in some other paragraph or some 
other schedule is comparably high. The consumer does not 
stand one chance on earth here in this body, and no single Sena- 
tor has risen in his place to speak in the name of the great 
consuming public. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, my heart has been deeply 
touched. I have just been told something that touched me 
deeply. I had no idea that the Senate would do it, but I am 
told that they have given a higher rate to mushrooms than they 
propose to give to tomatoes. Look at these Senators all about 
you, Mr. President. Who would think that the Senators here 
would vote for a higher rate on mushrooms than they would on 
tomatoes? We can go out into the swamps where mushroonrs 
spring up in the nighttime on decaying logs and gather them 
and pour a little acid over them and bring them in and sell 
them for fresh mushrooms. Senators have given them a tariff 
higher than the tariff that is now proposed by the Senators 
from Florida upon tomatoes grown by fine American citizens. 
The House, after canvassing the whole situation thoroughly, 
agreed to the rate which these Senators are asking. The House 
placed it at 3 cents a pound and the Senators from Florida 
insist that they must have that rate. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Is the Senator from Alabama in favor of all the 
rates that the House, after careful consideration, adopted? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am not. But, Mr. President, I am in favor 
of standing by the little army of tomato club boys and girls in 
America. I think of those boys and girls who live in a State 
that has had storms and floods like California has had at times. 
I want to go to the rescue of these young men who are to be the 
fathers and these girls who are to be the mothers of our land 
after a while. I am not willing to turn them aside and tell them 
to cease to produce tomatoes, that we are going to encourage the 
industry in Mexico. I am not in favor of doing that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What would become of our consumers if 
no tomatoes were produced? We are helping the consumer when 
we make it possible to produce tomatoes in our own country in 
sufficient quantities. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Absolutely. Let us gather here around an 
American industry for a moment and forget the Mexican indus- 
try. I am reminded of a sermon preached by a negro bishop 
down at Danville, Va., just before Christmas. He told the 
negroes that Christmas was coming. He said, “Many of you 
negroes will pass out with fermented millet juice, crap shootin’ 
games, and the like. I wish there wasn’t no liquor in the 
world. I have wrote a letter to the President to give me the 
key to the whisky warehouses and all the drug stores and to 
turn all the liquor over to me. I am going to knock those kegs 
and jugs and barrels in the head and pour that liquor all in the 
river, and on Christmas morning you will see that river flowin’ 
red with liquor. That’s all I got to say. Let the choir sing.” 
The choir leader said, “ Let us sing hymn No, 442, Shall We 
Gather at the River?” [Laughter.] 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I notice that as soon as the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama concludes his speech he 
sits down and Says, “ Vote!” 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
I know that any Senator who has not eaten any of these toma- 
toes from Florida would not say anything that would contribute 
very generally to the debate. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, there is no one in the Senate 
who contributes anything to any debate except the Senator 
from Alabama. We all concede that. He has contributed prob- 
ably more to the debate in the Senate than any other man on 
the floor of the Senate—at least in words. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Alabama painted a very 
vivid picture of the young boys and girls down in Florida who 
want a tariff on tomatoes to protect them. I agree entirely 
with what the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Guass] said except 
in so far as he said that no one had risen on the floor of the 
Senate to speak in the interest of the consumer. He was 
probably absent from the Chamber when my colleague spoke 
on the subject. I call his attention to the fact that my 
colleague rose and spoke only for the consumers of the whole 
country. 
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Mr. President, there are a lot of boys and girls in the 
country who would like to eat tomatoes provided they could get 
them at reasonable prices. The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
FLETCHER] said when these tdmatoes are shipped into New 
York they bring from $2 to $3.50 a crate. It seems to me that 
if they get $2 to $3.50 a crate for these tomatoes in New York, 
that is a pretty fair price for them. It seems to me that if 
they are getting that price for them they ought to be able to 
make a pretty reasonable profit upon the crop. 

Of course, the debate this evening illustrates just where the 
tariff takes us. We have had here all evening just a sordid 
debate as to whether or not some particular section should have 
a tariff to protect this little industry or that little industry 
or some other industry, and because steel or some other industry 
of that sort got a tariff, then we ought to put a tariff on some- 
thing else. 

As my colleague pointed out, in my home city of Butte it is 
absolutely impossible for us to get tomatoes from Florida in 
the wintertime. The proposal now pending, if adopted, will 
not only keep our grown people ther® from getting green vege- 
tables in the wintertime, but will keep the children, about 
whom some of the Senators have been weeping, from getting 
any green vegetables in the wintertime. When we are talking 
about a tariff for agriculture we ought to remember that the 
two groups of individuals who raise the two principal products 
in the country are the wheat growers and the cotton growers. 
Every time we raise the tariff on mushrooms and every time we 
raise the tariff on tomatoes and every time we raise the tariff 
upon anything of that nature we are injuring the great mass 
of the farmers of the country who produce wheat and who pro- 
duce cotton and who have to sell their products on the basis of 
the free list. I say you are not only penalizing the wheat 
growers and the cotton growers, but in this instance you are 
penalizing the consuming public of the whole country. 

In the agricultural schedule it seems to me we have gone to 
the extreme in placing tariffs upon agricultural products. Of 
course, if the argument were carried out that has been advanced 
on the floor of the Senate, we ought, as some one in the House 
suggested, to put a tariff upon bananas so that the people would 
be forced to eat more apples. We ought to put a tariff on every- 
thing of that nature so high that we could go out and build 
hothouses all over the country and raise fruit and vegetables 
such as are grown in the Latin-American countries, because 
then we would be doing something for the farmers of the coun- 
try and we would be doing something for the laboring men of 
the country. If we went out and built hothouses all over the 
country in which we could grow these tropical fruits and vege- 
tables, and then raised the tariff so high on them that they 
could not come into the United States from those countries, it 
would make it possible for our people to make a profit out of 
them. 

To me it is perfectly absurd to put a high tariff upon toma- 
toes, and it is just as absurd to put high tariffs on some of the 
other products upon which high rates of duty have been im- 
posed and which the great consuming public have to pay. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana. [Put- 
ting the question.] By the sound the noes seem to have it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask for a division. 

On a division the amendment was rejected. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question now is upon the 
committee amendment. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
In paragraph 770 there are two committee amendments. We 
have been considering only one, have we not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate has been considering 
the amendment in line 1. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What is the question now before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. What is the rate proposed by the committee 
amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the committee 
amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. 


In paragraph 770, on page 143, line 1, it 
is proposed to strike out “3 cents” and insert “2% cents,” so 
as to read: 


Tomatoes in their natural state, 2%4 cents per pound. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the House rate ought to stand. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I ask for a division. 
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On a division, the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The Cuier CrerK. In paragraph 770, on page 143, line 2, 
after the word “manner,” it is proposed to strike out “40 per 
cent ” and insert “50 per cent,” so as to read: 


Prepared or preserved in any manner, 50 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I listened with a great deal 
of interest to the splendid presentation by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GotpsporovueH], who pleaded for the people of 
his State who are engaged in the tomato-canning industry. He 
told us that the industry is lagging; that the canning establish- 
ments are closing; and that the farmers are not employed in 
raising tomatoes. I feel, however, that we should have further 
explanation than that furnished by the Senator from Maryland 
before we proceed to vote on the pending amendment to increase 
the rate on canned tomatoes to 50 per cent. 

I am thoroughly convinced that everything which it is now 
desired to “ put over” is done in the name of farm relief, just 
as every scheme during the World War which it was desired to 
“put over” was proposed and advocated in the name of 
patriotism. 

It is as clear as can be that we can not have farm relief 
by helping one group and giving them a boost and then having 
20 or 50 or 100 other groups carry the burden. Every time 
we vote for many of these increases we may help a few but 
we tax the many. The people in many sections of the country 
will find themselves with additional burdens as a result of 
this bill, assuming that it shall become a law. 

We have been reminded often in the Northwest that we com- 
pete with European labor. 
the freight over to Europe. We have complained about that, 
it is true, but what are we told? We are told that we are not 
raising the right kind of products; that we do not diversify ; 
that we should raise something else. 

We are also told that we ought to get some experts in busi- 
ness to teach us efficiency. Has it gotten so that the Atlantic 
coast producers are not efficient, but are asking the farmers of 
the West to help carry their burdens for them? Let us have 
an explanation of the situation. 

Perhaps this amendment is all right. I am not saying I am 
going to vote against it, but I think that question ought to be 
cleared up. If the tomato canners need a bonus, why should 
the western farmers be called upon to pay it? Perhaps the 
solution lies in the wonderful Farm Board which was forced 
upon us to teach us cooperative marketing. Maybe it will 
teach them cooperative marketing, and that is all that will be 
needed. 

The record is clear that in the day of deflation the deflation 
did not hit the Eastern States as it hit the upper Mississippi 
Valley. There was no comparison as to the conditions between 
the two. I think these matters should not be passed over 
lightly. If the Senate shall take the position that every time a 
farmer is involved we ought to give him a big price in the 
name of benefit to agriculture and then tax the other farmers 
almost out ef existence, it will put a tax upon the producers 
of the country for which we will have to answer. 

I want to be consistent in this matter. I protested against 
increased duties on some of the products of the Northwestern 
States. I hope those from other sections of the country will be 
just as reasonable as we are and will not load down the bill or 
will at least give us a good reason why it should be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The LegIsLATIVE CLERK. In paragraph 771, page 143, line 4, 
after the word “rutabagas,” it is proposed to strike out “25 
cents” and insert “ 20 cents,” so as to read: 

Turnips and rutabagas, 20 cents per 100 pounds. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 143, line 6, after the word 
“state,” to strike out “ Peppers, 3 cents per pound; eggplant, 3 
cents per pound; cucumbers, 3 cents per pound,” and insert: 


Eggplant, 3 cents per pound, except during the months of January, 
February, and March, when the duty shall be one-half of 1 cent per 
pound; cucumbers, 3 cents per pound, except during the period from 
January 1 to March 15, both dates inclusive, when the duty shall be 
one-half of 1 cent per pound; peppers, 3 cents per pound. 


So as to read: 


Par. 772. Vegetables in their natural state: Eggplant, 8 cents per 
pound, except during the months of January, February, and March, 
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when the duty shall be one-half of 1 cent per pound; cucumbers, 3 
cents per pound, except during the period from January 1 to March 15, 
both dates inclusive, when the duty shall be one-half of 1 cent per 
pound; peppers, 3 cents per pound. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I hope the committee amend- 
ment will be disagreed to. That involves the seasonal propo- 
sition. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to have the floor. 

‘ The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida has the 
oor, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let us be patient. I have the floor, and I 
waut to finish my sentence. If the Senator wants to interrupt 
me, I will yield; but if he wants the floor himself, I should like 
for him to wait until I get through. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator to excuse me; I thought 
the Senator had concluded. 

Mr. FLETCHER. This involves the same seasonal proposition 
which we have heretofore considered with reference to tomatoes. 
I think it is inequitable, unjust, and discriminatory, and I 
hope the Senate will not approve the proposed amendment. 

That is all I want to say. I trust the House provision may 
be restored. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, perhaps Senators will think 
that the committee acted as to tomatoes in one way and in the 
case of eggplants acted in another way; but let me call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the reason why the committee acted 
differently in the two cases. I shall not take very much time. 
I wish to call attention to the fact that eggplants are not pro- 
duced in the United States during the months of November, 
December, January, and February, with the exception of one 
carload which is produced in February. The amendment pro- 
vides for a reduced rate only for the months of January, Feb- 
ruary, and March. During those three months there are no 
eggplants produced in the United States, and the eggplants 
which come in during those months come mostly from Cuba. 
Beginning with December 5 there is 1 carload; on the 12th 
there are 2 carloads; on the 19th there is 1 carload; and on the 
26th there are 2 carloads. 

During the whole month of January there are 36 carloads. 
Those are all the eggplants that are imported into the United 
States. During those three months and one other month, with 
the exception of one carload, there are none produced in the 
United States. Therefore we thought that in a case such as 
that, interfering with the production of no State, perhaps it 
would be well enough for us to allow the winter products to 
come in here at a less rate. If it would have interfered in any 
way with the domestic production in any of those months, the 
committee would have acted exactly as it did in reference to 
tomatoes in their natural state. That is the whole story. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I really think the Senator 
from Utah is mistaken in a statement he has made with refer- 
ence to eggplants. From personal observation, I am acquainted 
with this situation. The domestic eggplants grow and mature 
and are harvested contemporaneously with other vegetables in 
January, February, and March. The Senator from Utah has 
referred only to carload lots. I will state that eggplants are 
frequently shipped by express, in lots of 10, 15, or 25 crates. 
They are not a product which is marketed to any great extent 
in carload lots. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it will be observed that 
another subject is comprehended within the terms of the pend- 
ing amendment. Not only does the amendment cover eggpiants, 
but in line 13, as will be observed, it imposes a duty on peppers. 
I do not wish to have any parliamentary tangle, but I desire to 
offer an amendment to the amendment. After the word 
“pound” at the end of line 13 in the committee amendment I 
desire to provide for a seasonal tariff on peppers. I ask that 
the amendment to the amendment may be read, and then I 
shall finish in two minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arizona to the committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The LecistaAtTive CLerRK. On page 143, at the end of line 
13, after the word “pound” and before the semicolon, it is 
proposed to insert “except that between January 1 and April 30 
the rate of duty on peppers shall be three-fourths of 1 cent per 
pound.” 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I desire to know if my 
amendment to the committee amendment is in order at this 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment, being to a com- 
mittee amendment, is in order. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator to 
put the duty high enough, because some of us do not want any 
competition in peppers? 
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Mr. ASHURST. 

Mr. GLASS. I hope the Senator will not do that. 
not want any competition here in peppers. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I will take only a moment. 
In my judgment the same arguments that would apply to a 
seasonal tariff on tomatoes would apply to such a tariff on 
peppers, and I have no disposition to rehearse all those argu- 
ments. I do ask, however, for a vote on my amendment to the 
committee amendment, which proposes a seasonal tariff on 
peppers for the Same reasons which were advanced with respect 
to such a duty on tomatoes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the reason the committee did not 
put a Seasonal rate on peppers was because of the fact that dur- 
ing November there was a domestic production of over 100 car- 
loads ; in December there was a production of 28 carloads; and 
in January there was a production of 85 carloads. Therefore 
the committee did not feel justified in putting the seasonal rate 
on peppers because of the fact that they are produced in the 
United States in quantities during the months that are specified 
in the provision as to eggplant. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask for a vote on my amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

SEVERAL SENaToRS. Let us vote. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask for a division, 

The question being put, on a division, Mr, AsHuRsT’s amend- 
ment to the committee amendment was rejected. 


RECESS 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of half past 10 o’clock 
having arrived, the Senate stands in recess until to-morrow 
morning at 10 o'clock. 

Thereupon, under the order previously entered, the Senate 


took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, November 16, 1929, at 
10 o’clock a, m. 


I am proposing to reduce the tariff. 
We do 





SENATE 
Saturpay, November 16, 1929 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 30, 1929) 
. The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
| ner, FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher Kendrick Sheppard 
Barkley Frazier Keyes Shortridge 
Bingham George La Follette Simmons 
Black Gillett McCulloch Smith 

Blaine Glass McKellar Smoot 

Blease Glenn McMaster Steck 

Borah Goff McNary Steiwer 
Bratton Goldsborough Metcalf Stephens 
Brock Greene Moses Swanson 
Brookhart Harris Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Harrison Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Hastings Nye Townsend 
Caraway Hatfield Oddie Trammell 
Connally Hawes Overman Tydings 
Couzens Hayden Patterson Vandenberg 
Cutting Heflin Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Johnson Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dill Jones Sackett Wheeler 

Fess Kean Schall 


Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. SurpsTeap] is absent, ill, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


CIVIL-SERVICE RETIREMENT 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions of 
the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Central Labor Union, favoring the passage 
of legislation allowing classified employees of the civil service 
optional retirement after 30 years’ service, with annuities in- 
creased to $1,200 per annum, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2131) for the relief of Alvin H. Tinker; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2132) for the relief of W. O. Milligan; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 21383) for the relief of Edward M. Brown; to the 
| Committee on Civil Service. 
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A bill (S. 2184) for the determination and payment of certain 
claims. against the Choctaw Indians enrolled as Mississippi 
Choctaws ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2135) for the relief of Mrs. Charles D. Kicher ; 

A bill (S..2136) for the relief of John H. Lindstrom; 

A bill (S. 2137) for the relief of Warren Construction Co.; 
and 

A bill (S. 2138) granting compensation to George Walthers; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. CONNALLY submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


SOUTHERN INDUSTRIES AND AGRICULTURE—TRIBUTE TO SENATOR 
RANSDELL 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial from the Manufacturers 
Record of November 14, 1929, entitled “Senator RANSDELL’s 
Marterly Effort for Protection of Southern Industries and 
Agriculture.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The editorial is as follows: 


SENATOR RANSDELL’S MASTERLY EFFORT FOR PROTECTION OF SOUTHERN 
INDUSTRIES AND AGRICULTURE 


Senator CoL® BLEASE, of South Carolina, read into the CoNGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD recently a letter from a South Carolina lumberman, stating that 
Russian lumber is being laid down in New York for $20.20, as compared 
with an average cost of $25 for manufacturing lumber in South Caro- 
lina, to which freight rates must be added. Thereupon Senator Rans- 
DELL, of Louisiana, obtained the floor and spoke vigorously in favor of 
a protective tariff policy for the Democratic Party. Senator RANSDELL 
traced the history of the Democratic Party from its inception in its 
attitude toward a protective tariff, saying in part: 

“It is not hard in the light of recorded history to recognize the fact 
that the doctrine of protection for American farm and factory products 
is not a new one to the Democratic Party. Its great founder, Thomas 
Jefferson, his illustrious contemporaries and followers, Madison, Monroe, 
Jackson, and a host of others, emphatically and unequivocally indorsed 
that doctrine and believed in its ultimate workability and good for the 
American people. Jefferson’s remedy, in its simplest terms, for agricul- 
ture and industry alike, was adequate protection. His handiwork is 
seen in the first revenue act, passed by the First Congress, and placed 
upon our statute books on July 4, 1789. That measure came from the 
inspired pen of James Madison, who, in its preparation, counseled with 
his closest friend and political mentor, the Sage of Monticello.” 

And “James Madison, close student of Thomas Jefferson’s school of 
political thought, * * * had witnessed the decline of our commer- 
cjal star.” * * * That “he believed in protection of our products as 
the quickest and surest way to restore prosperity ” following the depres- 
sion, Senator RANSDELL showed by quoting his special message to Con- 
gress in 1815, in which Madison said: 

“There can be no subject that can enter with greater force and 
merit into the deliberations than the consideration of the means to 
preserve and promote the manufactures which have sprung into exist- 
ence, and attained an unparalleled maturity throughout the United 
States during the period of the Kuropean wars. This source of na- 
tional independence and wealth I anxiously commend to the prompt and 
constant guardianship of Congress.” 

Madison, the Senator showed, fought for protection throughout his 
life, and his successor in the White House, James Monroe, another 
Democrat, he quoted as having said in his inaugural address in 1817, 
“Our manufactures will require the systematic and fostering aid of 
the Government.” 

Following Monroe came Andrew Jackson; and in fact in the cam- 
paign of 1824 all of the candidates for the office—Adams, Jackson, 
Clay, and Crawford—‘“ based their candidacies in part on their sup- 
port of Mr. Monroe’s advocacy of additional protection.” “Old 
Hickory” he quoted as having said in 1824, “It is time we should 
become a little more Americanized, and instead of feeding paupers and 
laborers of England, feed our own; or else, in a short time, by con- 
tinuing our present policy, we shall all be rendered paupers ourselves.” 

This is the first of those early utterances quoted by Senator RANSDELL 
that shows unmistakably a clear grasp of the fact that our labor de- 
pends for employment upon the activities of our industries, and that 
unless industries are sufficiently protected to be dominant in the 
domestic market labor will not be prosperous and the whole population 
will suffer from the consequent lack of purchasing power. Senator 
RANSDELL comments that “this is convincing testimony of the ad- 
herence of one of our greatest Democratic statesmen to a policy which 
we are told to-day is a Republican device.” 

Why did the Democratic Party depart for a while from this, its 
traditional policy? The Senator explains why in his account of the 
conversion of Calhoun from the protection to the free-trade policy. 
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Calhoun was influenced by the fact that, following the invention of 
the cotton gin, the interests of the South changed from those of a 
manufacturing to those of a purely agricultural section, and it was 
the cotton planters’ desire to sell their staple in England and to buy 
there, duty free, the manufactured articles they needed and did not 
make. 

Following Senator RANSDELL’s review of the early stand of his party 
on the tariff as a means of protection for American standards of living, 
the Senator made a powerful plea for a return to that policy by the 
party of to-day. Said he: 

“As applicable to-day as they were when penned by Thomas Jeffer- 
son are these words: 

“<Tf in the course of your observations or inquiries, agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce, and navigation should appear to need any 
aid within the limits of our constitutional powers, your sense of their 
importance is a sufficient assurance they will occupy your attention.’ ” 

The speaker then reminded his Democratic colleagues of the pledge 
of their party, as expressed in its platform of 1928, and he quoted the 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency as saying that the party is 
committed “to a definite stand in favor of such tariff schedules as 
will to the very limit protect legitimate business enterprise, as well as 
American labor, from ruinous competition of foreign-made goods. * * * 
I say to the American workingman that the Democratic Party will not 
do a single thing that will take from his weekly pay envelope a 5-cent 
piece. To the American farmer I say that the Democratic Party will 
do everything in its power to put back into his pocket all that belongs 
there.” 

And finally Senator RANspELt clinched his demand upon his party 
for support of the pending tariff bill by reading the telegram sent by 
John J. Raskob and Senator Mittarp BE, Typines, chairman of the 
Democratic senatorial committee during the presidential campaign, to 
the Democratic Senators and Representatives and the Democratic can- 
didates for office. In that telegram it was stated: “ We are asking 
every Democratic candidate for Senate and House to permit us to sign 
his name to the following declaration: ‘We the undersigned Demo- 
cratic candidates for the House and the Senate reaffirm the allegiance 
of our party to a nonpartisan tariff commission as enunciated in the 
Democratic platform adopted at Houston and declare our approval of 
the constructive interpretation placed on the tariff plank by our stand- 
ard bearer, Governor Smith’ * * *" when he pledged himself as 
quoted above. The speaker added that: 

“To this telegram 24 Democratic Senators and 115 Representatives 
now holding office in the upper and lower Halls of Congress replied 
favorably, granting the permission requested. The Senators sitting on 
this side of the Chamber who wired unqualified approval of the prin- 
ciples outlined in that message are: 

“Henry F. Asnurst, Arizona; ALBEN W. BarKiey, Kentucky; 
Epwin 8. Broussarp, Louisiana; T. H. Caraway, Arkansas; Royat 8. 
CopELAND, New York; C. C. Dirty, Washington; Duncan U. FLercHer, 
Florida; WALTER F. Grorce, Georgia; Cart Haypen, Arizona; Pat 
Harrison, Mississippi; Harry B. Hawes, Missouri; WILLIAM J. Harris, 
Georgia; WILLIAM H. Kino, Utah; Lex 8. Overman, North Carolina; 
Key PITTMAN, Nevada; Josep E. RANSDELL, Louisiana; Josern T. 
Rosinson, Arkansas; H. D. STzPHENS, Mississippi; Morris SHEPPARD, 
Texas; MILLARD EB. Typincs, Maryland; T. J. WALSH, Montana; Bur- 
TON K. WHEELER, Montana; Davip I. WAaLsH, Massachusetts; Rospert 
F. Waaner, New York. 

“TI would ask my Democratic colleagues to remember the contents of 
that telegram and their approbation thereof when the time comes to 
vote upon many of the schedules of this bill.” 

Following his splendid review of the Democratic Party’s early stand 
and recent pledges for adequate protection to American industry, Sen- 
ator RANSDELL began his own powerful argument for protection, open- 
ing it with the statement: “ The experience of recent years has taught 
the South that its industries can not prosper—if, indeed, they can sur- 
vive—-without a reasonable measure of protection.” And coming to 
agriculture, he said: “It is generally recognized that all branches of 
agriculture have at last reached a point where a protective policy is 
becoming more definitely and directly effective than was thought pos- 
sible 10 or 20 years ago. * * * In fine, this is a tariff accruing to 
the industries that are suffering. It seems to me that, instead of the 
opposition which is being exhibited by some of the Southern Senators, 
they should be bending every effort toward securing the early passage 
of a bill which carries so many benefits to the Nation and to every State 
in the South.” 


ARMISTICE DAY ADDRESS BY SENATOR METOALF 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an address delivered at Providence, R. I., 
on the occasion of the dedication of memorial to war veterans 
on Armistice Day last by the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. MeTcaLr]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


It is significant that we are to-day celebrating and glorifying the con- 
summation of peace, and that it hag never entered the minds of the 
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American people to look with anything but sorrow upon the declaration 
of war. The glorification of the conclusion of war and the condemna- 
tion of its declaration are the best criterions by which we may judge 
the political sobriety of a great people. . 

When I consider how the world is cast, with its history of wars and 
interims of peace, i can not but hope that our people out of many 
nations of the past and present may devolve at last the basic elements 
of an eternal armistice. 

We can praise and honor the veterans who braved the fury of machine 
guns, the creeping death of poison gas, the erratic slaughter of bursting 
shells, and the hunger and misery of mud-filled trenches throughout this 
generation. We have lived and witnessed the sacrifices which war 
exacts. But the generation which follows can not feel the heartaches 
which we have known, and the heritage we must leave for them is a 
new fraternity among nations which will spare them the horror of inter- 
national conflict. Let us then upon this day, which marks the anni- 
versary of the conclusion of the world’s darkest years, dedicate ourselves 
to a new peace intended to endure and conceived without the intrigue of 
secret diplomacy. Let us say openly to the world, we are ready to join 
with you in the consummation of a peace eternal. We seek not only the 
guaranty that the living shall not go to war, but we seek as well the 
heritage which we may hand down to those who follow. We want to say 
that this Nation leaves for its citizens the greatest of all inheritances— 
that of peace and good will among nations. 

There are here to-day men who have fought on the fields of France, 
There may be in this audience a sparse few of those who were in the 
conflict of the Civil War. There are here veterans of the Spanigh- 
American War and of other conflicts of lesser note. There are mothers 
who gave back their sons to the Creator on the fields of France. They, 
too, must share the honor of bringing the world to a new realization 
that real peace must become perpetual. But there is something more in 
this audience to-day—it is the spirit of those men and those women who 
gave their lives on the fields of France, and we, the living, take this 
moment to dedicate this monument as an expression of our respect for 
that spirit. 

We owe reverence to the mothers and the fathers of the World War. 
Next year our Government will make a material recognition of its great 
debt to the gold-star mothers. It is a fine thing materially for the 
Nation to do when it makes possible for these mothers a visit to the 
graves of their sons in France. But when they embark for Europe next 
May all mothers and all fathers should pay respect to those women who 
suffered most from the great conflict. Let us help to make this sacred 
pilgrimage as cheerful as possible by letting these mothers know that 
we are working that there may be no repetition of this sacrifice. I want 
all gold-star mothers who may be here to-day to know that my office is 
ready to help them in every possible way to arrange the details of their 
pilgrimage. I am sure all Rhode Islanders join with me in saying that 
we owe to you who gave your sons to the Nation a debt which we can 
never hope to repay. 

When the war ended there were thousands of wounded and sick 
brought back from the frontiers in France. It is our duty to see that 
they have every care and comfort it is in our power to give them. Many 
of them suffered from poison gas or the effects of the insufferable con- 
ditions existing in the front lines and may never fully recover. For 
those who are temporarily disabled we must provide additional hospitals 
and the best possible medical and surgical attention. I belleve it to be 
the duty of all to help in a movement to establish a new veterans’ 
hospital in Rhode Island. The number of veterans who are in need of 
treatment is increasing day by day. Let us pledge ourselves to help 
them when we can. 

For those veterans who are permanently disabled we must make ade- 
quate provision. It is true that money can never repay for the loss of 
health or life, but it can in a measure alleviate the discomfort and the 
pain which they must endure. I believe that there is no debt which 
devolves more upon the honor of the American people than that we 
owe to the soldiers who left their work and risked their lives in defense 
of the Nation. 

During the patriotic stress of war we heard much of liberty, of free- 
dom, and of democracy. No one seemed to be able to tell exactly what 
these things meant. Now we know that liberty, freedom, and democracy 
can not exist alone in the present. They must not only be in evidence 
at the moment, but also have a guaranty of their future. There can 
not be liberty without peace. There can be no real democracy in war. 
There can be no freedom as long as the nations are manacled by the 
chains of international conflict. We can then achieve the ideals set 
forth for us in our Declaration of Independence—the guaranty of the 
right of the pursuit of happiness and liberty, now and forever, by setting 
up and maintaining a perpetual peace within and between the nations. 


THE CHUBCH AND LABOR CONDITIONS IN THE SOUTH 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask permission to have in- 
serted in the Recorp an editorial appearing in the Baptist 
Courier, of Greenville, S. C., of date November 7, 1929. The 
Courier is the official organ of the Baptist Church in my State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The editorial is as follows: 

{From the Baptist Courier, Greenville, 8. C., November 7, 1929] 

In recent weeks our daily papers have carried some rather severe 
attacks on our mill churches. The State quoted strictures from Prof. 
Broadus Mitchell, who is a southern man and at one time lived in 
South Carolina. We do not have his article before us, but as quoted, 
he gave the weight of his authority against our mill churches. But 
the chief attacks have come from other sources. On October 30 other 
attacks came. This time from New York. An Episcopal minister, Rev. 
B. Spofford, “ told a conference on southern textile industry that the 
churches in the textile regions of North Carolina were undoubtedly 
owned and controlled by the mill owners, and that the clergy were the 
moral police for the industrial overlords.” At the same conference, Mr. 
Thomas F, McMahon, president of the United Textile Workers of 
America, “attributed his organization’s slow progress in the South in 
the last 24 years to prejudice and bigotry fostered by the churches.” 
He is also quoted as making this rather amazing statement, “ The 
pastors would lose their jobs if the workers got a 10 per cent increase.” 
Indeed! Are pastors opposed to what would increase their own salaries? 
Every pastor in every mill village of the South knows that the church 
finances exactly follow the wage scale of the workers. Let that scale 
go up and at once money for the church increases. Let it go down 
and there are no other churches which so immediately feel the effects 
of the depression. There is hardly anything that could help mill 
pastors so much as a “10 per cent increase,” unless it be a 20 per 
eent increase. Was the man talking to idiots? 

Mill life in North Carolina and in South Carolina is practically the 
same. The two largest religious denominations in the mills are the 
Baptists and Methodists, and the attacks that are being directed against 
the religious conditions in them are attacks on these denominations. 
Are these attacks just? 

We must remember that there are in the South hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of mill churches and pastors, and among them can be found 
anything and everything you wish to look for. If one wants to find 
a pastor “ controlled” by an overlord, I suppose one can find him. 
But the mill villages are not the only places which have this type. 
And such a man no more represents mill pastors than he does city 
pastors or country pastors. It is always a slander to bring a charge 
of villainy against a whole class; and this sweeping charge against 
our mill pastors is one of the worst slanders we have seen. 

It goes on the general supposition that mill managements rather 
than the churches pay the pastors and therefore control them. If the 
principle is true why not apply it also to all pastors, and all others 
who receive salaries including college professors and union heads? Are 
all these controlled? But what are the facts? The great bulk of all 
church expenses, including pastor’s salaries, is paid by the churches 
themselves. Many of our mill managements give to these churches and 
some of them give liberally. There may be some few where most of 
the money for the churches comes from the management, but we do 
not know of one. If pastors are “ controlled” by those who pay their 
salaries (which is itself a slander) then the employees in the mills 
are in position to ‘“ control.” 

We do not assert that power and money in our mill management 
never try to influence the pulpits of their churches. Perhaps they some- 
times do or, rather, some of them. If and when it is done, it is an 
evil. But this sort of evil is not confined to mill villages and is no more 
characteristic of them than of other places. And it can be said with 
all truth that mill pastors are no more amenable to such influences 
than other pastors or other people. 

The people who pass these slanders on simply do not know the re- 
ligious life of our mill villages. What they charge is absurd and could 
not exist except as occasional evils. Take the democracy of our Baptist 
churches: It does not cease to function in a mill church. These 
churches themselves call their pastors; and in this important matter the 
management has no part whatever. They conduct all their own business 
of every kind; and democracy is just as sensitive to its own authority 
in a mill village as it is anywhere else. Anyone who had the least idea 
of all that this means in the working of a church could not be so obtuse 
as to suppose that an authority outside of a Baptist church could 
habitually and recklessly enter its life. Those about our churches know 
the difficulty of bringing any sort of outside influence to bear on them, 
and none know this any better than mill managements. When they 
want them to line up in any good movement they must go about express- 
ing their desires in the most delicate ways. All that we are saying is 
that men who charge habitual and general outside “control” of our 
mill churches are obtuse. They are utterly ignorant of them. 

They came, we suppose, to this foolish conclusion in this way: They 
visit our mills, find the pastors and churches in sympathy with the 
management and generally opposed to radical changes. How can they 
account for this? “ Why, most simply; the managements pay the 
pastors and so control them. That is the way it is done.” That is an 
easy solution. But is there not a more reasonable way to account for 
the attitude of these churches and pastors? We think there is, 
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The noblest and best service that has ever been rendered on a large 
scale to the laborers of the South has been given by our mills. Not to 
see this is to be blind. There may be many things yet to be done. But 
no one who knows anything of southern labor, of the unusually high 
ideals for human betterment that great numbers of our mills, at great 
cost, have lived up to and are living up to, and of the Christian charac- 
ter of the vast majority of our mill managers, can fail to see that these 
mills are worthy of our gratitude, sympathy, and support. Our mill 
pastors and mill churches know this, and, knowing it, they are in 
sympathy with those that are working for their welfare and are not in 
sympathy with aliens who are seeking to exploit them. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Hess, one of his 
secretaries. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, long having been a believer in the 
point that agriculture is not suffering so much from overpro- 
duction as from underconsumption, last June I directed an in- 
quiry to the Department of Commerce concerning the actual 
requirements of the world as compared with production, which 
has brought a most interesting response from that department. 
I ask to have it printed in the Recorp with accompanying 
papers, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 29, 1929, 
Hon. GeraLp P. NYB, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: As Stated in the letter of Secretary Lamont to 
you under date of June 20, he has turned over to me your letter of 
June 18 requesting an estimate of the world requirements for food- 
stuffs and raw material for clothing. 

I have taken this subject up carefully with our statistical experts 
and find that it is quite impossible to present an estimate of the kind 
you suggest, though it is possible to furnish collateral data which 
make it clear that you are correct in your assumption that the diffi- 
culty with regard to markets-for agricultural products is not so much 
overproduction in the world as a whole as underconsumption. 

I inclose herewith a memorandum on this subject, together with 
carbon copies of two tables prepared recently for another purpose; one 
showing the United States’ share of world consumption of a number 
of items (largely the same as those in the table prepared specially for 
you), and the other showing comparisons of various indicators of stand- 
ards of living as between the United States and eight other countries. 

In case further information along this line is desired, please do not 
hesitate to cal] upon this department. 

Cordially yours, 
Jouivus Kier. 
WORLD REQUIREMENTS OF FOODSTUFFS AND TEXTILE MATERIALS 
Junp 29, 1929. 

The difficulty in arriving at an estimate of actual requirements for 
foodstuffs lies chiefly in the wide differences among the several coun- 
tries as regards food habits and food desires, as well as in the absence 
of adequate statistics of the actual production of some of the major 
foodstuffs. In some countries, for example, very little meat is used, 
and in others even more is used per capita than in the United States. 
The difference with regard to dairy products is equally conspicuous. 
In some countries rice is the principal cereal, in others wheat, in others 
rye. In certain European countries far more potatoes are eaten than 
in the United States, and potatoes are also used as a major basis for 
feeding domestic animals. 

Even if it were possible to ascertain the consumption of every 
separate kind of foodstuffs in the world, and to calculate the caloric 
equivalent, we should still have no adequate measure of food require- 
ments, since calories are by no means the only measure of food value. 
It would hardly be proper to make an arbitrary assumption as to the 
correct proportion of different classes of food in the diet of the world 
as a whole. 

One thing is certain: The quality of the diet is much higher in the 
United States than in most other countries, and if the world were on 
the same diet basis as the United States there would be much greater 
consumption of those classes of foodstuffs which are the more agree- 
able to the palate, and which in general are the more wholesome. 
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There would be much greater consumption of bread grains, especially Approximate share Of United States in world consumption or use 
wheat and rye, of meats and of dairy products. Moreover, inde- 
















pendently of the quality of foodstuffs, the aggregate number of calories Year | Per cent 
consumed would be decidedly greater if all countries had a caloric 
standard as high as the United States. NN Sitesi ease tas ar ad) a 1925 6 
In a good many countries, especially in eastern Europe and Asia, the | Wheat___.. 1927 15 
total food intake is too small for health and energy, as is evidenced by eae ~~ nina gudnannaangintiiamnnaintnaiinn 1926-27 2314 
; : Gd sicdsnatneenendieanandninicnmmnmaneeatmae .| 1926-27 51 
the frequent famines or partial famines and the continual presence of | Cotton ~~~ 7 1926-27 26 
large numbers of underfed persons. It is no doubt fair to state that at | Wool__................-....---.--.----------- ee 1927 17 
least two-thirds of the population of the world live in countries where << anaccccssecneesecererssecessensrereecoons 1907 2 
a considerable proportion of the people are underfed; this does not, of | pig iron a ake ane 1927 3 
course, mean that two-thirds of the individuals of the world are actually | Copper_.................-.-..-------.-.----------- 1927 43 
underfed, ia. ence Rinne eee tera nee ey = = 
The underconsumption of food products, especially in the sense of | Tin ae ae ee 1927 46 
insufficiency of the higher types of food products in the diet, can be | Coal_.--_-.....-.....-----1-.--------------- _| 1927 39 
demonstrated better from statistics relating to national income and gen- oleae ppennenneenenie lee mte ee anNaneS . _ a 
eral standards of living than from statistics of food products themselves, | Electricity.._............................. 1925 0 
While the accompanying table shows how the consumption of the two | Automobiles (registration) --| 11928 78 
major bread grains in the United States compares with world produc- nnn mserorres on onan a 2 
tion (excluding China), it is not considered that this alone is a satis- | Telegraph messages. .........---------------....-------....... “| 1926 25 








factory measurement of world underconsumption of these particular | Railway freight: 
grains. Still less can inferences be drawn from wheat alone. There Tons carried . . ......---------------+---200ee---20-0-------+ = S 
are no world statistics of meat or dairy products. However, the figures . 
for sugar and coffee, which in most countries are considered semiluxuries, 
are of significance in themselves and still more as indicators of the 1 Jan. 1. 
ability of the peoples of the world to supply themselves with high- 
grade food products in general. 

The evidence as to world requirements for textile materials is clearer. 





























United States consumption per capita of the three most important of King- =. 

these materials—cotton, wool, and silk—is far higher than the average os 

for the world as a whole, or than in almost any other individual coun- 

try. The accompanying table shows, for example, that the United | rstimated annual national income 

States, which has about 6 per cent of the world population, consumes Se capita, about 1924 (estimated 

nearly 30 per cent of the world’s output of cotton, and that if the per Ouenigme d abet “ale $685 |$410-$430 |$190-$210 [$185-$225 

capita consumption of the world as a whole were equal to that of the lent in other fuel and water power, 

Unifed States, the demand would be nearly five times greater than the annual 1925, in terms of millions of 

present actual production. Figures for wool are roughly similar, while “wae po a bans 191 110 76 

in the case of silk, the most expensive textile material, per capita con- habitants, 1926._............_..-_- 208 47 33 

sumption outside of the United States is almost insignificant as com- | Ton-miles of freight carried by rail- 

pared with that in this country. Member af ene tee 3, 406 316 582 
There are included in the accompanying table figures for a number of habitants, about Jan. 1, 1928___-_... 1, 938 263 73 

commodities and services which are neither foodstuffs nor textiles, but a wire per 10,000 4,830 1. 206 180s 

which are important indicators of general living standards. If the | Output of electric current (kilowatt-| r ‘ 

inquiry regarding world requirements were put in general form, relating hours per capita per year) 1925_._-_. 629 188 192 

to goods and services of al) kinds, the conclusion would be entirely — of sugar per capita 110 Po 56 

clear. If all countries could afford to consume goods and services as | Population, 1926 (thousands)-...---.-|117,136 | 45,218 | 63, 021 





liberally as the United States, present world production would be far 

below world demand. For the various items specified United States con- 1 No data. 
sumption or use represents from about one-third to two-thirds or more Comparative indicators of standards of living 
of the world total, and if United States standards prevailed everywhere, 
world total demand would be from, say, five to ten or twelve times 
greater than actual world production. 

These figures regarding nonagricultural products have, as already 
suggested, an indirect bearing on the situation regarding agricultural | Estimated annual national income per capita, 
products. If, in most countries of the world, people can not afford about 1924 (estimated by experts of each coun- 
anything like as much of these products as are used in the United try) .-.--.-----.--.----.-----------2------------- 


Consumption of coal and its equivalent in other 
States, it follows that they must also restrict their consumption of ‘taal ane oa power, acomeat 1925, in terms of 
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foodstuffs and textiles below a desirable standard. Of course, since Fn s ——_ ass O., ae " = 
. ‘ a iles of railway line per 10, in itants, a 2 
foodstuffs are absolutely necessary, while many of the other com Ton-miles of freight carried by railways, per year 
modities are of a more luxury character, the world comes much nearer per inhabitant, 1926.......-....-.--.---.. ead 366 498 120 3, 300 
to supplying itself with a proper amount of foodstuffs than it does —— = per 10,000 inhabitants, “ _ . ons 
* about Jan. 1, 192. ....-.-..-.------------------- é 
with a desirable amount of the more advanced commodities and services. Mileage of telephone wire per 10,000 inhabitants...) 1,626 | 2,748 313 3,473 
In case it is desired to reduce the absolute figures given in this table Output of electric current (kilowatt-hours per 
to an approximate per capita basis, there is given at the bottom of Pa per year, 1925)......-..-------- gageneeners 593 “ # 1, 193 
the table in round figures the population of the United States as com- | S0=Sumption of sugar per capita (pounds) -......- () 23 90 


83 
Population, 1926 (thousands)...............-....-. 6,074 | 6,111 | 63,007} 9,390 


pared with that of the world as a whole. (Prepared in Division of | 


Statistical Research.) 











1 No data. 


World’s deficiency of specific goods in 1987 if per capita consumption equaled that of the United States 
















; World’s potential Difference 
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Certain foods: 
Wheat and rye, combined 











beinegadiinddipabiegnttnnadiia te nisidin<nedidedilc diy ape catemnecialiaaiaeistl 17, 677, 000, 000 11, 505, 000, 000 
Wheat, alone.............. 17, 262, 000, 000 12, 911, 000, 000 
ceeteeaatees 108, 000, 000 79, 714, 000 
7 inal nididalhon tuaekniggsabdunn wukdennuunutindedicenanasmummieasinds 23, 000, 000, 000 19, 344, 000, 000 
Cc “ae agricultural products: oe, 00, o00, e80 amene 

-otton ” , , ’ ” 
9, 600, 000, 000 6, 138, 000, 000 
cweat. 1, 400, 000, 000 1, 298, 000, 000 
sneha eaiaieeniTcamven/tiaiiabaithiaaliada lsat: Me acitaaanicenii tas nindemendeniiaiel 6, 627, 000 6, 014, 436 

1 Excluding China. 3 Net imports plus shipments from Hawaii. 





1 Wheat flour converted at 4.7 bushels of wheat of per barrel 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have just received from the 
Government Printing Office part 4 of the statement of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue in response to Senate Joint 
Resolution 108, relative to the furnishing of a statement of the 
profits and losses of certain taxpayers affected by the pending 
bill. My clerks are delivering a copy to the office of each 
Senator, and no doubt all the copies will be delivered within a 
very few minutes. As soon as the remainder of the data called 
for under Senate Resolution 108 is received, I shall see that 
each Senator is furnished with a copy immediately. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the pending 
amendment of the Committee on Finance. 

The Cuter Cierk. The next amendment is, on page 143, line 
6, after the word “state,” to strike out “ Peppers, 3 cents per 
pound; eggplant, 3 cents per pound; cucumbers, 8 cents per 
pound,” and insert: 


Eggplant, 3 cents per pound, except during the months of January, 
February, and March, when the duty shall be one-half of 1 cent per 
pound; cucumbers, 3 cents per pound, except during the period from 
January 1 to March 15, both dates inclusive, when the duty shall be 
one-half of 1 cent per pound; peppers, 3 cents per pound. 


So as to read: 


Par. 772. Vegetables in their natural state: Eggplant, 3 cents per 
pound, except during the months of January, February, and March, 
when the duty shall be one-half of 1 cent per pound; cucumbers, 3 
cents per pound, except during the period from January 1 to March 15, 
both dates inclusive, when the duty shall be one-half of 1 cent per 
pound; peppers, 3 cents per pound. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, this amendment presents 
the same proposition that was involved in the amendment to 
the tomats provision last night. I think it is unnecessary to 
argue the matter. It simply means that the tariff of 3 cents a 
pound on cucumbers and eggplant shall be good throughout all 
the United States except Florida. In the last analysis that is 
all it means. To the Senator from Utah I will simply say that 
he was mistaken when he stated that these commodities are 
not produced in Florida during the winter months. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said they are not imported. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know about their being imported, 
but certainly they are produced beginning about this time. Last 
week a shipment of cucumbers moved out of the southern part 
of the State consisting of two carloads in one day. I have in my 
hand a statement by the Associated Press giving the market 
reports, showing that there are in the market now, in the middle 
of November, Florida beans, Florida cucumbers, Florida egg- 
plant, Florida grapefruit, Florida okra, Florida oranges, Florida 
onions, Florida peas, Florida peppers, Florida pineapples, Flor- 
ida potatoes, Florida spinach, Florida squash, Florida sweet 
potatoes. All these are on the market now. January, February, 
and March are the important months with us, so that the argu- 
ment presented last night with reference to tomatoes, it seems to 
me, applies to this situation. I ask to have this article inserted 
in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The article is as- follows: 

FLORIDA MARKETS 


JACKSONVILLE, November 13.—Jobbing quotations, representing sales 
to retailers on the Jacksonville market as reported to the State mar- 
keting bureau: 


Supplies of vegetables only moderate, demand moderate, market firm. 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


From the following fruit and vegetable prices, express and commis- 
sion should be deducted from consignment to arrive at probable returns, 








































Without objection, it is so ordered. 

















Unit of quantity 


SIND nn ricnnntneeneniniieenneienttinniitmbidimnneatiae EARR OUR...cncciscecen 36, 350, 000 84, 790, 000 597, 000, 000 512, 210, 000 
Short tons............ 711, 000 1, 674, 000 11, 700, 000 10, 026, 000 
lt incnasninkink diteniiciiinteinieniniaaigneinngbiainnesianiebacsan Drie ncndamensicunl 663, 000 1, 856, 000 10, 900, 000 9, 044, 000 
Tick passe thee mernash whvienanseneenieaiinnialamintaanmaenaealinzn enemas Pibipnncunnnmensl 516, 000 1, 465, 000 8, 500, 000 7, 035, 000 
URI UNIT on io aie ea einen tani emeiehiteleneniieimineniemibemssiaaiale kb scaneesipe mace 579, 000, 000 1, 625, 893, 000 9, 510, 000, 000 7, 884, 107, 000 
BIEN Nic) Sins oi alee dnetaberclanceiciaaaiiaiaN a aadpni bins naanene Barrels of 42 gallons.__ 804, 578, 000 1, 261, 073, 000 13, 215, 596, 000 11, 954, 523, 000 
Transportation and communication: 
I SII. nin ess nsininiennenistnineniceeistpiatienianitata ie ietnneiaiehiitasepainigilaiasiaitin’ Miles of track......... 249, 138 734, 308 4, 144, 000 3, 409, 692 
SN al ec ealeie IRURNSANNISNNIRO RINT Miles of wire.......... 57, 960, 000 94, 140, 000 964, 000, 000 869, 860, 000 
I TIED i ssn ntchine nimcninninnnnintniandebetbinnaebienenbninmedleaial i icinnisinidiigiobivindeess 2, 020, 000 6, 609, 000 33, 600, 000 26, 991, 000 
III ciisnciiicsiescniesiessiniirensnresinpian cach iahilegiiaabliiespekeiapalia DR ccckcncemnnkinns 23, 262, 000 29, 687, 000 382, 000, 000 352, 313, 000 
SITET HE SII: i ssi eniisasbcresabeaiecseisiaie bniateseaiinninetiialietapianiatndinaieaitiaaianigaan eee 25, 484, 000, 000 73, 864, 000, 000 424, 000, 000, 000 350, 136, 000, 000 
SRI CHIR ccc itiincnatienbknminciaamapannacaues tubeaeaabaiiamaimee Kilowatt-hours.......- 73, 791, 000,000 | 160, 000, 000, 000 | 1, 227, 000, 000, 000 | 1, 067, 000, 000, 000 


Population, continental United States, 118,628,000; world, 1,948,526,000; world, excluding China, 1,480,436,000. 














World’s potential Difference 
Saeaee World produc- | consumption at | (deficiency be- 
or use tion or use United States low United 
standard States standard) 














Beans, Florida bushel hampers, stringless, round, green, best, mostly, 
$2.25 to $2.75. 

Beans, Florida bushel hampers, refugees, best, $1.75 to $2.25. 

Cukes, Florida bushel hampers, choice and culls, no quotations, 

Eggplant, Florida bushel hampers, mostly, $1.50. 

Grapefruit, Florida standard crates, 46s, 64s, best, $3 to $3.50. 

Okra, Florida bushel hampers, small to medium, $2.50 to $3. 

Oranges, Florida standard crates, 126s and larger, best, $3 to $3.50. 

Oranges, Florida standard crates, 150s and smaller, $3.25 to $3.75. 

Onions, green, per dozen bunches, 80 cents. 

Peas, Florida bushel hampers, English mostly, $3. 

Peppers, Florida bushel hampers, larger, $1.75 to $2.25. 

Pineapples, Florida standard crates, medium sizes, no quotations, 

Potatoes, Florida bushel hampers, new, $3. 

Spinach, near-by sections, bushel hampers, $2 to $2.25. 

Squash, Florida and Georgia bushel hampers and baskets, yellow crook 
necks, fancy, $2.50 to $3. 

Squash, Florida bushel hampers, Italian green, $1.75. 

Sweet potatoes, Florida sacked per hundredweight, best, $1.75 to $2. 

Tomatoes, California lugs, larger sizes, best, $2.50 to $3. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not want to take any fur- 
ther time, and I care little about the amendment. I did not 
say there was no eggplant raised in the United States during 
the months of November and December; I said there were no 
importations in carload lots, and there are none. 

These two items are quite different from tomatoes. I have 
not any Objection at all to the committee amendment being 
rejected. I am the last person in the world who would ever 
want to interfere with the success of Florida in the raising of 
early vegetables, but the record was such that the committee 
thought it would not interfere at all with Florida’s productions 
during the months involved. Of course, it would interfere if 
the facts are otherwise. As soon as the importations commenced 
to come into the country it would be quite a different propo- 
sition. 

If the Senators from Florida feel that they do not want the 
rate to apply during the months when these products are not 
imported, and if the Senate agrees with them, then all the Senate 
has to do is to disagree to the amendment. I have not anything 
further to say about it. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I wish to thank the Senator 
from Utah for his very generous statement in regard to this 
matter. I think unquestionably during the six months during 
which it is sought to remove the tariff there is considerable 
production in Florida and considerable marketing both of 
cucumbers and eggplant. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that; I have already so 
stated. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. During that time there is considerable 
production and marketing of those vegetables, and it would be 
larger but for this competition. We really have rather a 
serious situation there. The acreage in vegetables in Mexico 
alone has increased since 1918 from 5,000 acres to 63,000 acres. 
It has increased to that extent in eight or nine years. Florida 
is bearing the greater part of that competition. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the competition comes beginning with the 
month of December, when the first carload is imported, and then 
only one carload comes in. The committee had in mind to 
impose the lower rate during the months when there was no 
particular competition. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It would be very difficult by a process of 
gerrymandering to arrange it in that way. In some years the 
imports may be lower in a given month than in other years, and 
vice verse. I appreciate very much the position of the Senator 
from Utah. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Let us vote on the amendment, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, before we consider the next amend- 
ment I should like to have the attention of the Senator from 
Utah. 

Paragraph 772 covers “vegetables in their natural state.” 
I notice that it is proposed to impose a 50 per cent ad valorem 
duty on such vegetables. Then paragraph 773, which is not now 
open to amendment, covers “ vegetables if cut, sliced, or other- 
wise reduced in size,’ and so forth. That paragraph would 
include sauerkraut. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would include sauerkraut. 

Mr. FESS. The point I have in mind is that the bill proposes 
a duty of 50 per cent on cabbage and a duty of only 35 per cent 
on sauerkraut, which would be a higher duty on the raw ma- 
terial than on the finished product. I have had rather a large 
correspondence from a sauerkraut association asking why we 
could not apply the same rate to sauerkraut that is applied to 
cabbage, and I think that is a very legitimate proposal. Their 
idea would be to insert a separate paragraph covering sauer- 
kraut and making the duty on it 50 per cent, the same as the 
rate on cabbage. We can not make such an amendment now, but 
I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Utah to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Ohio can bring the matter 
up at the proper time. 

Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent to submit and have 
printed in the Recorp some data on this subject at this stage 
of the proceedings, so that when we come to consider the amend- 
ment we may have them before us. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


SAUPRKRAUT—Brier SUMMARY OF Facts 
PRESENT COMPARISON OF COST OF KRAUT DELIVERED NEW YORK CITY 


Freight rate on kraut carloads from New York, Indiana, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin to New York City averages 45 cents per hundred- 
weight. From Rotterdam, Holland, to New York City, ocean freight 
averages $6 per ton of 2,204 pounds. 

Per tierce 


Average cost American kraut delivered New York City 
Average cost foreign kraut delivered New York City 


Difference in favor foreign kraut 
COMPARED LABOR COST 


Male farm labor in United States of America is $2.60 per day. 

Male farm labor in Germany and other European countries is 70 cents 
to $1.24 per day. 

Male factory labor in United States kraut plants averages $3.65 
per day, 

Male factory labor in foreign kraut plants much lower. 

Female factory labor in United States kraut plants averages $2.90 
per 8-hour day. 

Female factory labor in foreign countries averages $4.30 per week. 
Imported or foreign kraut often rules eastern seaboard markets. Ameri- 
can kraut manufacturers can not pay farmers as much for cabbage as 
farmers receive in foreign countries and sell in eastern seaboard 
markets. 


We ask for more protection on kraut. (See details in brief attached.) 


SAUERKRAUT, PARAGRAPH 773—BkRiEF OF THE NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS 
ASSOCIATION ON BEHALF OF ADEQUATE PROTECTION, 48 AMBPNDED 


. ITEM AND PARAGRAPH 


773 of the tariff act of 1922, as follows: 

“ Par. 773. Vegetables, if cut, sliced, or otherwise reduced in size, or 
if parched or roasted, or if pickled or packed in salt, brine, oil, or 
preserved in any other way and not specially provided for; sauces of all 
kinds not specially provided for; soybeans, prepared or preserved in 
any manner; bean stick, miso, bean cake, and similar products, not 
specially provided for; soups, pastes, balls, puddings, hash, and all 
similar forms, composed of vegetables or of vegetables and meat or fish, 
or both, not specially provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem.” 

RECOM MENDATIONS 

It is recommended— 

That a separate paragraph be inserted making provision for a duty of 
50 per cent ad valorem on sauerkraut. 


EXTENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF SAUERKRAUT INDUSTRY 

In 1927 there were manufactured in the United States the equivalent 
of four hundred and seventy-six thousand three hundred 45-gallon casks 
of sauerkraut in commercial production, besides the indeterminable 
quantity cut by the many small operators in cities and towns for local 
distribution, which also reaches many thousands of casks. The average 
value of this product as distributed in cans and barrels is $6,400,000. | 


This brief relates to the tariff on sauerkraut, as covered in paragraph 
| 
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A careful check on production has revealed that the production of sauer- 
kraut in the United States in the four years, 1922 to 1925, inclusive, was 
double that of the four years preceding 1922; this marked increase im 
production of sauerkraut has increased in the same proportion since 
1925. The admitted remarkable health value of sauerkraut becoming 
generally known has stimulated consumer demand. Nevertheless the 
unusual increase in cabbage production and consequent increase in sauer- 
kraut manufacture has in several years created too great a surplus, with 
frequent importations of both cabbage and sauerkraut from Europe. 


SAUERKRAUT FROM FORDIGN COUNTRIES CAN BE IMPORTED AT LOWER DELIV- 
ERED PRICES THAN CAN BE QUOTED BY DOMESTIC PRODUCERS 


For several years European countries—in particular Holland and 
Germany—have been able frequently to ship sauerkraut in barrels and 
tierces into Atlantic seaports and New Orleans at a lower delivered 
price to these seaports than our members in New York State and other 
producing centers. 


TRANSPORTATION RATES PAVOR THE FOREIGN PRODUCER 


The freight rate on sauerkraut in carload lots, minimum 36,000 
pounds, from the four principal saverkraut-producing States—New York, 
Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin—to New York averages 45 cents per 
hundredweight. From Rotterdam, Holland, to New York the ocean 
freight averages $6 per ton of 2,204 pounds. The cost of foreign kraut 
at an average selling price delivered in New York, as compared with the 
price of American kraut at an average selling price delivered in the 
same city, is shown in the following statement : 

Average selling price of sauerkraut in past years, f. 0. b, Euro- 


pean ports, per 48-gallon tierce 
Freight, at $6 per 1,000 kilos (2,204 pounds), Rotterdam to New 


Average cost delivered in New York 


Average selling price of sauerkraut in past years, f. o. b. Ameri- 
can factory, per 48-gailon tierce 


9. 6 
Freight, at 45 cents per hundredweight, factory to New York____ 


1.97 
Average cost delivered in New York 


Difference between average delivered cost of foreign and of Ameri- 
can sauerkraut 


Duty on foreign sauerkraut necessary to equalize difference in deliv- 
ered cost, 60.6 per cent. 
COST OF PRODUCING SAUERKRAUT IS MUCH HIGHBR IN UNITED STATES THAN 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Labor is by far the largest single item in the cost of producing sauer- 
kraut, both in the United States and abroad. Wages in the United 
States, both in the agricultural industry and in industrial occupations, 
are much higher than the wages puid for corresponding occupations 
abroad. Male farm labor in Germany and other European countries 
averages from 70 cents to $1.24 per 10-hour day. The average labor rate 
paid by our members for male help is $3.65 per day. In Holland, girls 
from 16 to 18, working in the sauerkraut industry and other pickling 
establishments, receive $4.20 to $4.40 per week of six 12-hour days. 
Women 20 years and older receive $6.50 per week. Our members pay 
an average of $2.90 per day of eight hours, and they employ women 
not under 18 years. 

An authoritative report on sugar-beet production in France, Belgium, 
Holland, and Germany gives further information on agricultural labor 
wages. In this report it is stated that regular horsemen in Germany 
and Holland receive about $6.57 per 60-hour week. Day laborers and 
casual or time-rate laborers receive from $5.47 to $7.30 pef week. 

Owing to the lower production costs abroad and to the advantage 
foreign producers enjoy in transportation eosts, the prices of sauerkraut 
delivered in New York show a differentia] justifying a tariff rate of over 
60 per cent. The domestic sauerkraut producers therefore feel fully 
justified in requesting that the rate of duty be made at least 50 per cent 
ad valorem. 


IMPORTED SAUERKRAUT FREQUENTLY DOES NOT COME UP TO STANDARDS SET 
BY DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The Department of Agriculture in F. I. D. 196 has defined that sauer- 
kraut in barrels, among other things, should contain not less than 1.50 
per cent acidity expressed as lactic to distinguish well-fermented sauer- 
kraut from partly fermented or salted shredded cabbage. Our mem- 
bers, that is, the American manufacturer, is compelled to manufacture 
and sell their product under this standard. But we do know that some 
of the product imported from Europe does not come up to this standard. 
Last winter several hundred tierces were delivered from Holland at the 
New York dock, which, it is believed, did not contain the standard of 
acidity demanded by the Department of Agriculture. Naturally the 
imported sauerkraut can be sold cheaper under such conditions. In the 
past some shipments of kraut have been rejected by the Government at 
the port of entry. However, owing to lack of men and means, it is diffi- 
cult for the Agricultural Department+te give detailed inspection on 
each lot. : 

It is suggested that adequate means be determined, if possible, within 
the tariff law, to administer in effect the standards set forth in the 
above-mentioned F. I. D. 196 of the Department of Agriculture, on 
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imported kraut, and that the fmported kraut falling under this standard 


not be admitted into this country. Our members are rigidly adhering 
to these standards in order that the public may be protected, such that 
when they purchase sauerkraut they do not receive salted coleslaw, 
for the latter is produced at much less cost than kraut. 


CONCLUSION 


The National Kraut Packers’ Association therefore respectfully rec- 
ommends on behalf of the sauerkraut packers and the farmers growing 
cabbage that the present duty on sauerkraut be fixed at 50 per cent ad 
valorem, 

Respectfully submitted. 

NATIONAL Kraut PacKwrs’ ASSOCIATION, 
B. E. Bascock, President, Phelps, N. Y. 
Roy Irons, Secretary, Clyde, Ohio. 
MARTIN MBEET®R, 

Secretary Tariff Committee, Lansing, Il. 

JUNE 17, 1929. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLerk.- The next amendment is, in paragraph 775, 
page 144, in subsection (b), line 14, to strike out the words 
“prepared in any manner” and to insert the words “in any 
form,” so as to make the subsection read: 


(b) Cocoa and chocolate, sweetened, in any form, 40 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerK. In paragraph 775, page 144, at the end of 
line 14, in lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
committee amendment, it is proposed to insert the following: 

In bars or blocks weighing 10 pounds or more each, 4 cents per 
pound; in any other form, whether or not prepared. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, my amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment is a slight one. I think if I can get the 
attention of Senators for a few moments it will appear both to 
the Senate and to the Committee on Finance that what I pro- 
pose is just and reasonable and ought to be adopted. 

This subparagraph deals with cocoa and chocolate, sweetened, 
and imposes a duty of 40 per cent ad valorem. Although it is 
in the agricultural schedule, of course, the commodity has no 
relation to American agriculture. It is really confectionery. 

The words “ cocoa and chocolate, sweetened,” include confec- 
tions which are imported, and consequently I suppose the com- 
mittee applied not the duty which they applied to chocolate and 
cocoa but the same duty that is applied to all confectionery; 
that is, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

There is imported a small amount of sweet cocoa which is 
really not confectionery. It comes in blocks weighing about 10 
pounds, measuring about a foot square. It is not eaten in that 
form; it is not imported to be eaten, as are the other articles 
in the paragraph, but it is imported simply to be used as coat- 
ing for chocolate candy. It does not come into competition 
really with Other forms of cocoa and chocolates, because it sells 
at a higher price to-day than the American chocolate, but which 
are used for the same purpose. 

This is not the ordinary case of a duty being imposed in order 
to make the foreign article cost as much as the American arti- 
cle, because to-day without its duty the foreign article costs 
from 6 to 10 cents more than the American corresponding 
article. So it needs no duty for the sake of protection. ‘The 
only reason it needs a duty at all is for revenue purposes, and 
for that purpose I suggest that instead of being a 40 per cent 
ad valorem, which I presume is necessary to protect the con- 
fections which are covered under this clause, that it be given a 
duty of 4 cents a pound, which is about a 20 per cent duty. 

In my State there are both importers and manufacturers of 
chocolate, in fact one of the largest manufacturers of chocolate 
is in Massachusetts. Both the importers and the manufac- 
turers are content with the amendment which I have submitted. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. As I heard the Senator's amendment read it 
retains the 40 per cent rate of duty. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes; it retains the 40 per cent rate on cocoa 
and chocolate in every form except in the bars or blocks weigh- 
ing 10 pounds or more. In that form the duty would be only 4 
cents a pound, 
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Mr. FESS. The 40 per cent rate, then, would not apply to 
chocolate in that form at all? 

Mr. GILLETT. No; the 40 per cent rate would not apply 
to it in that form. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
chusetts yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. McMASTER. I presume the blocks of cocoa or choco- 
late to which the Senator refers are used by such concerns as 
the Sechraft Candy Co. in the manufacture of candy. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. 

Mr. McMASTER. Would the adoption of the amendment 
cheapen the price of candy or would it merely take revenue 
from the United States Treasury? 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the Senator mean by reducing the duty? 

Mr. McMASTER, Yes. Would reducing the duty cheapen 
candy or would it simply take revenue from the Treasury? 

Mr. GILLETT. It would cheapen the particular grade of 
candy. There is a certain grade of candy, as the Senator is 
doubtless aware, which is of a little higher class and for which 
people are willing to pay a little more, and that is the kind of 
candy made from this material. 

The rate of duty now is 17% per cent, and if a rate of 40 
per cent shall be imposed it will, of course, increase the price 
just that much, It seems to me that is not the purpose of this 
paragraph, and therefore chocolate in the form of 10-pound 
cakes ought to be excepted. The importations of this article 
are insignificant, less than 1 per cent of the total. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the amendment provided 
it applies only to unsweetened chocolates in 10-pound bars. 

Mr. GILLETT. Oh, no; this character of chocolate is sweet- 
ened. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator wants it to include sweetened 
chocolate, but a great deal of it is unsweetened. I am perfectly 
willing if it is restricted to unsweetened chocolate to have the 
rate fixed at 4 cents a pound. 

Mr. GILLETT. The rate on unsweetened chocolate is only 
3 cents, as already provided in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the Senator wants a rate of duty of 4 
cents on the sweetened chocolate? 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course, the importers would be glad to 
have a rate of only 3 cents on the sweetened chocolate; but 
both the importers and the manufacturers, as I have said, have 
agreed to the 4-cent rate, and consequently I was willing in my 
amendment to fix the rate at 4 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. They can get all the chocolate they want un- 
sweetened at a rate of duty of 3 cents a pound, but not in 
10-pound bars or blocks. I understand the Senator wants to 
avoid the rate of duty applying to chocolate bars of small 
sizes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes. This is not confectionery, as the Sena- 
tor, of course, knows. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly ‘aware of that; but all confec- 
tioners use it. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes; those who make the most expensive 
chocolate confections. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see that there will be any justice in 
the amendment in its present form. 

Mr. GILLETT. Is there any justice in compelling the men 
who import chocolate in 10-pound cakes, which is not used as 
confectionery and which is not eaten in the form in which it is 
imported, but which is simply raw material for confectioners, 
to pay the same rate which the confections pay? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the confectioners thought they 
were entitled to. This amendment applies only to about four 
importers, I think, in the United States. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not think there are many importers, 
and the importations are not large. 

Mr. SMOOT. The candy producers in the United States are 
certainly opposed to the proposition of allowing importers to 
import 10 pounds of sweetened chocolate into the United States 
at 4 cents a pound when their product pays a higher rate of 
duty. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator 
quite understands the proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand what the Senator wants. 

Mr. GILLETT. As I told the Senator, one of the big candy 
manufacturers—I do not know how the others feel about it— 
who comes from my State is’ contented with this proposal, for 
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the reason that the product does not compete directly with him ; 
it is simply a raw material for further manufacture. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I suggest to 
the Senators that we pass over this paragraph, because I feel 
very sure that after the Senator from Utah has had a chance to 
confer with the experts of the Tariff Commission he will agree 
to the amendment, for I think those who have investigated the 
matter feel that it is a just amendment. May I suggest to the 
Senator from Utah that the matter be passed over for the 
present? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. GILLETT. That depends on the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to know what the Senate 
is going to do in relation to the amendment that the committee 
has proposed, to strike out “ prepared in any manner” and insert 
“in any form,” 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I assume that my colleague 
has no objection to that, provided opportunities is given to 
present his amendment. 

Mr. GILLETT. Why, of course not. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. The trouble about this situation is, as I 
see it, that there are chocolates of different types. I notice that 
the foreign price of some of it is 10 cents a pound; the foreign 
price of another type is 31 cents a pound; and at 40 per cent 
ad valorem it would make quite a difference. In one instance 
the duty would be much smaller than in the other. Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts desire to do that? As I under- 
stand his amendment, on blocks of 10 pounds the duty would be 
4 cents a pound. Of course, under this 40 per cent ad valorem 
rate, it would be 11 cents a pound on some chocolate. 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not think the Senator from Mississippi 
quite grasps the importation. It is true, as he says, that in 
some cases it is less; but that is either unsweetened chocolate 
or it is very cheap confectionery. This is not confectionery. 
This is a very high grade of chocolate. All that is imported is 
very high-grade sweetened chocolate which can not be used as 
it comes in, It is in these great cakes, so it is not to eat; 


it is simply to be used by our candy makers to coat chocolates. 


It is a very high-grade chocolate, so high that it is not made 
in this country at all. It comes from Holland, and it is simply 
used here as a coating for chocolates. It is not to be eaten in 
the form in which it is imported, like the articles to which the 
Senator from Mississippi referred. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, under this paragraph, chocolate 
or cocoa in any form would include the kind that the Senator 
has in mind. 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes, it would; and that is the reason why I 
put in this amendment excepting this from the general provi- 
sion as to chocolate, because this is in a class entirely by itself. 
It is chocolate that comes in in these 10-pound cakes, not to be 
eaten as everything else is that comes in under this clause as 
confectionery ; but it is to be used by our candy makers as the 
raw material for coating chocolates. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator does not intend to change the 
40 per cent ad valorem then? 

Mr.GILLETT. Not atall. 

Mr. HARRISON. On this particular kind of chocolate only 
he puts a duty of 4 cents a pound where it is put up in blocks 
of 10 pounds? 

Mr. GILLETT. That is exactly my purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, rather than discuss the matter 
any further, I will agree to the amendment and let it go to 
conference, and then we can work it out there. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GILLErr] to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 144, line 19, before the 
word “ of,” to strike out “$4 per ton” and insert “$5 per ton,” 
80 as to read: 


Pak. 777. Hay, $5 per ton of 2,000 pounds. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, as I gather, the House 
raised this rate to $4, and it was formerly based on long tons. 
If I am mistaken, I want the Senator from Utah to correct me. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. HARRISON. The House has imposed this duty on 
short tons, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. HARRISON. Now the bill comes to the Senate; and the 
Senate committee not only adopts the short ton but it increases 
the rate from $4 to $5. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, there is not much exportation 
of this commodity, and not much importation of it. The only 
exportation and the only importation of hay is right on the 
Canadian border. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, this is the kind of farm- 
relief legislation we have that is so very misleading. When 
the papers get through telling what we are protected on, they 
will refer to hay and straw. There is no commerce in either of 
them except a little along the border; and the prices on each 
side are so near alike that the American who feels that he is 
injured may be suffering more from imagination than from 
anything else. The excuse is that the Farm Bureau has come 
here, or some farm organization; but I submit, Mr. President, 
that when these farm organizations asked for a better tariff on 
flax they were turned down. They could not even get the rate 
of the House bill. That was rejected. Here is a rate that does 
not mean anything to nine hundred and ninety-nine farmers out 
of a thousand, and it is increased 30 per cent. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it is true that this duty does 
not mean much to a great many farmers, but it does mean a 
great deal to farmers living up along the Canadian border. 

Mr. SMOOT. It certainly does. 

Mr. BORAH. There are 354,000 long tons imported into this 
country. I do not care anything about straw, but I do think 
the hay duty is justified. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, 68 per cent of the imports come 
through the Vermont customs district, 24 per cent through the 
St. Lawrence customs district, and 5 per cent through the 
Buffalo customs district. There is not a farmer in New York 
State but that desires this and claims that the farmers are 
entitled to it. 

Mr. NORBECK. Will the chairman of the committee also 
give us the exports of it? 

Mr. BORAH. About 14,000 tons. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; about 14,000 tons. 

Mr. NORBECK. And the imports are what? 

Mr. BORAH. The imports in 1926 were 354,000 tons. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will agree with the Senator that it is see 
tional. There is not any doubt at all about that; but the 
farmers in that part of the country, particularly in New York 
State and in Maine and along the border there, are the ones 
who are asking for this increase. 

Mr. NORBECK. It seems that the farmers along the inter- 
national border and the other people along the international 
border want to put themselves in a different class. They in- 
sist that they can not compete with foreign labor, but they 
insist that the interior of the country can do it and also pay 
the freight. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the farmers do, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 144, line 20, before the 
word “of,” to strike out “$1 per ton” and insert “$1.50 per 
ton,” so as to read: 

Straw, $1.50 per ton of 2,000 pounds. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I simply desire to express the 
hope that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau] appreciates the 
full import of his remark a moment ago which seemed to indi- 
eate on his part an indifference to the tariff on straw. 

This is a serious measure of farm relief that we have reached 
now. Here is where we are going to do something for the 
farmer. Here is where a tariff has been added which can, in 
the total, in framing an average, give reason for some Members 
of Congress in one branch or another to go back to their people 
and tell what they have done for agriculture. 

We produce only 85,000,000 tons of straw in the United 
States; and against that 85,000,000 tons we import the pro- 
digious amount of 19,000 tons! Surely the Senator from Idaho, 
who is the farmer’s friend does not mean by his remark 
a while ago to indicate that in view of these figures he is indiffer- 
ent to this increase in the tariff on straw. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator intends to be hunrorous, I wish 
he would illustrate. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from Idaho never requires a 
blueprint in order to illustrate whether a situation is humorous. 
I have such high respect for the Senator’s own sense of humor 
that I do not regard it necessary to give a detailed explanation ; 
but this is an illustration of some of the things that are being 
done in this bill in order to raise the average of increase in 
so-called agricultural rates, when, as a matter of fact, no ben- 
efit for the farmer is intended to be the result of our action 
here. 

Mr. BORAH. 
about this duty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to say to the Senator that, while it 
may not be appreciated, my intention really is to be humorous. 

Mr. BORAH. I thought so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

* The amendnrent was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, On page 144, line 23, before the fig- 
ures “$10,” to strike out “broomcorn, rice straw, and rice 
fiber” and insert “broomcorn, $25 per ton of 2,000 pounds; 
rice straw and rice fiber,” so as to read: 


Broomcorn, $25 per ton of 2,000 pounds; rice straw and rice fiber, 
$10 per ton of 2,000 pounds, 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I move to strike out “ $25 
per ton,” in line 22, page 144, and make the duty $10 per ton. 
Of course, this commodity ought to be on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why does not the Senator ask the Senate to 
disagree to the amendment then? That is the House rate—$10 
per ton. 

I desire to say to the Senator from Mississippi and to the 
Senate that the workers and producers of broomcorn ap- 
peared before the committee of the House and also before the 
committee of the Senate. I think they asked for a duty of $60 
a ton. They had samples there that I did not think would ever 
be classed as broom straw, and yet these small hand brooms— 
I always called them brushes rather than brooms—are made 
from that particular straw. It was high priced, and the presi- 
dent of the organization appeared before the committee and, as 
I say, asked for a duty of $60. 

I know that the imports do not amount to very much. We 
told him so at the time. We called attention to that fact. He 
said that the industry had just begun in the United States. 
He predicted what would happen in the United States; and the 
Senate committee just put this in because of the fact that there 
may be something in what he says, and, if so, it will not hurt, 
anyhow, as to the amount that comes into the United States, 
even at the price to-day. 

The Senate can do as they please. That is the story. 
they want to agree to the amendment, well and good. 
let them reject it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I shall not provoke a long 
discussion here. I shall satisfy myself with a vote; but I want 
the Senate to understand that broom straw was on the free list 
in 1913. It was on the free list in 1922. The House put a duty 
of $10 a ton on it in the House bill, and the Committee on 
Finance raised it to $20. The facts are that 40,000 tons of it 
were produced in the United States last year. Only 155 tons 
were imported, and 4,513 tons were exported. In 1927 there 
were 17 tons of broom straw imported. 

I know that a gentleman came before us and told us that 
there were some increased importations, and showed us some 
kind of straw; and it vexed my colleagues on the other side 
who were on the subcommittee, and they said they were going 
to put out some men to investigate and find out if it was true. 
They never did find out whether it was true. They do not show 
any increased importations. It is merely a pretense to do some- 
thing for somebody when he can not show increased importa- 
tions; and it seems to me that we ought to strike out this 
amendment and give them the $10. I do not think they need 
it, and I do not think it will do any good, but let us not raise 
the rate here to $25 a ton when there are only 155 tons of this 
material imported into the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the value of the 
imported straw is $130.44 a ton. The rate would be a little 
less than 25 per cent on the imported value. 

I do not think there is any necessity of discussing the matter 
any longer. I think the Senator will agree that I have stated 
the situation just as it was presented to the committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes. The Senator called attention to 
the importations of so many dollars’ worth. Last year there 
were imported $2,465 worth. We exported $479,000 worth of 
this straw. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, I desire to be heard very 
briefly upon this matter. In the hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee a brief was submitted by the American Farm 


I said, Mr. President, that I cared nothing 
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Bureau, and I have culled from it some facts which should be 
considered by the Senate. 

First, in 1924 there were 451,000 acres devoted to the culti- 
vation of broomcorn, which produced 78,200 tons of broomcorn, 
In 1925 there were 223,000 acres in cultivation, which produced 
29,500 tons. In 1926 there were 308,000 acres in cultivation, 
which produced 53,400 tons. In 1927 there were 218,000 acres 
in cultivation, which produced 35,675 tons. The proposed duty 
of $25 would be the equivalent of 1744 per cent ad valorem. 
It is true that we export some broomcorn, but it is exported to 
Canada rather than to Europe. 

Second, the corn borer was introduced into the United States 
through the broomcorn importations, and the Government now 
is spending, it is estimated, 1 cent a pound on inspection, which 
would be $20 a ton. 

Again the cost of the labor in producing broomcorn is about 
a fourth on Hungary, France, and Italy, the principal competing 
countries where it is produced, compared with our labor cost 
for production. 

A calculation was made as to the cost of producing broom- 
corn. The agricultural department of the University of Illi- 
nois, after investigation, reported that it cost $7 an acre to 
put the crop in and prepare it for harvest, and that it cost 
$15 an acre to harvest the crop; that it requires 4 acres to 
produce 1 ton of broomcorn. The aggregate cost, then, is 
$88; and if we subtract that from the $140 a ton, the average 
landed imported cost in the United States, the farmer would 
be making about $13 an acre. Therefore when we consider 
the spread between him and the owner of the land, if he is a 
tenant, he makes very little profit in growing broomcorn. 

In this case the manufacturers of the broomcorn and the 
producers have agreed, and so stated when they appeared before 
the committee. 

In view of the fact that we are on an export basis and that 
the imports are from Europe rather than from Canada, there 
would be no undue price put upon this commodity, because the 
American cost will be settled by Americans in competition among 
themselves, 

The farmers wish this increase. We have 1,800 farmers in 
one congressional district in Illinois who grow broomcorn, and 
it is grown in a large number of other States, principally in 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, and Texas. All of them have 
agreed in asking $60 a ton, or 3 cents a pound. The committee 
gave them $25 a ton. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the duties in 
this puragraph, on hay and straw particularly, illustrate the 
ineffective character of many of the duties fixed in the bill and 
the hardship at times they impose upon the farmers, not the 
kind of farmers who come from the great Middle West, but the 
small farmers in the eastern section of the country. 

There is no commercial hay or straw produced in the north- 
eastern part of the country, but in a dry season, when the 
farmer can not produce enough hay and straw to feed his live- 
stock and to properly care for them—in extremely dry seasons— 
occasionally he must go to Canada, the nearest point, to avoid 
the expense of the heavy freight charge in bringing those com- 
modities from the West. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the Senator ought to understand 
that these tariff rates are intertwined and interlinked. We pro- 
duce, as stated a while ago, only 85,000,000 tons of straw, and 
we import 19,000, so that when the wheat grower out in the 
Middle West asks his representative in the Senate or in the 
House why it was he voted for an increase in the tariff on iron 
and steel that go into the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments he must be able to show to him that we put a tariff of a 
dollar and a half a ton on straw which he has piled out in the 
field. 

Of course, there is another equation which enters into this 
tariff on straw. A little later on we find that.the committee has 
increased the tariff on the cheaper grades of straw hats 100 per 
cent. Those are the hats the farmers have to buy and wear out 
through the wheat-growing section. When the farmer asks his 
representative why Congress has added a hundred per cent to 
the cost of the cheap straw hat which the farmer has to buy he 
wants to be able to point him to the increase in the tariff on the 
straw that lies out on the hillside. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I appreciate the Senator's 
observations and his calling attention to some of the apparent 
inconsistencies in this bill. I think many similar ones could de 
pointed out. 

I rose for the purpose of pointing out that here is a pretended 
attempt to help the farmers to produce hay and straw commer- 
cially. It can not help them, and never will help them, but it 
actually, in times of famine in the straw and hay market, will 
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mean that other farmers, a limited number, must pay this duty 
and this increased profit. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Kentucky will give me his attention, he overlooked another 
consideration. If we increase these duties on hay and straw, 
the farmer can be shown that the average increase in agri- 
cultural products is very considerable. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Absolutely, and although the increase in 
the particular commodity he may have rotting out on his hill- 
side is ineffective, it is hoped that that will offset his resent- 
ment at the increase in the price which he must pay on the 
other things he must buy. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Exactly. When he complains 
about the increase in the average rate on industrial products, 
it will be pointed out to him that there was a very substantial 
increase in the rates on agricultural products, including hay 
and straw. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; and 100 per cent added to the straw; 
and any politician who is undertaking to appease the wrath of 
the farmer by multiplying 85,000,000 by $1.50 can prove how 
much he has saved to the American farmer in the possession 
of that straw with $1.50 tariff on it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I want to inquire 
of the chairman of the committee, or any other member of the 
committee who is responsible for this increase, at whose in- 
stance the duty on hay was increased from $4 a ton to $5 a ton. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it was increased at the in- 
stance of farm organizations all along the Canadian border. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Montana borders on Canada, it 
will be recalled, for a distance of 700 miles, and I have not 
heard of any stirring appeal from Montana for protection on 
hay from Canada to the extent of $5 a ton. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the Senator from Montana for- 
gets the brief speech made in the Senate on yesterday, or the 
day before, by the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Brarne]. This 
will enable the professional farm agitator to convince the 
farmer that he is on the job and looking out for his interests. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I would like to add 
a further remark, in view of the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Idaho. I find from the Summary of Tariff Information 
given to us that whatever importations there are go into the 
Northeastern States—Maine and Vermont, chiefly Vermont. I 
suppose probably if the farm representatives all along the line 
of the Canadian border asked for this increase, they are not 
so well advised about the situation as is the Tariff Commission, 
because the commission reports to us that the States of Ver- 
mont and Maine are the only ones that are really interested in 
this rate of duty. 

I was very curious to know whether the Senators from the 
States of Vermont and Maine are really here asking for this 
increase or whether it is really only to enable the representa- 
tives of the farm organizations to explain to their constituents 
who support them here that they have accomplished great 
things in the tariff revision. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, Mr. L. J. Taber, of the National 
Grange, asked for a rate of $5. Mr. Gray, of the American 
Farm Bureau, asked for a rate of $6. I do not know but that 
Mr. Taber, representing the National Grange—at least we 
thought he represented the Grange—asked for the -latter rate. 
We fixed the rate at $5. 

The facts are just exactly as the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Borau] has stated them to be along the border. The committee 
decided to take Mr. Taber’s recommendation. I think the Sena- 
tor from Montana will find the statement from Mr. Taber in 
the hearings. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, there is one consideration which 
seems to have been overlooked in this discussion. I am not 
defending all the high rates on farm products, but it should be 
remembered that the National Grange, which the Senator has 
quoted, and a considerable number of Senators here, are advyo- 
cates of the debenture plan, and if the debenture plan goes into 
effect, the large exportations of the products which are men- 
tioned will receive some benefit from these tariffs. To that 
extent there is something to be said fcr some of the tariff rates 
which would not otherwise be defensible. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, for the information 
of the Senator from Idaho chiefly, I want to read as follows 
from the Summary of Tariff Information: 


With the exception of almost negligible imports from Mexico, Canada 


is the exclusive source of imports of hay. Most of the imports from 
Canada consist of shipments from Quebec and Ontario into the North- 
eastern States. In 1927, 68 per cent of the imports came through the 
Vermont customs district, 24 per cent through the St. Lawrence, and 
5 per cent through Buffalo, 
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The total importations in 1928 were only 62,000 tons. 

If, indeed, the so-called representatives of the farm organiza- 
tions were, with respect to this particular item, representing 
that they spoke in this matter for the farmers all along the 
3,000 miles of Canadian border, we shall have to be a little 
cautious hereafter about how we accept their statements. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I did not take the statement of 
Mr. Taber or of the other gentleman, because I had not ‘seen 
them before this time, but some gentlemen from the northern 
part of New York waited upon me in regard to the matter, and 
I told them that I would give it my attention and undertake to 
see that this rate was maintained. 

There has been complaint from the northern part of my State, 
although as yet we import very little from Canada. In 1926, 
however, we imported to this country 324,000 tons, and there 
are times when it is a very important factor for the hay raisers 
along the border. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I had not discovered that fact 
along our 700 miles of border. I am speaking of this because I 
am appealing to the Senator from Idaho, my neighbor, to help 
to try to take a little of the “ bunk” out of this bill. 

Mr. BORAH. I would be glad to take it all out if I could. 
As I said a few moments ago I care nothing about the straw 
proposition because I think it is bunk, but I believe there is a 
possibility of real advantage to the farmer along the border in 
the hay duty. For that reason I am in favor of it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Idaho what is the amount of straw exported from this country 
which may take advantage of the debenture provided the deben- 
ture provision remains in the bill? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know. 
straw proposition. 

Mr. GLASS. Perhaps the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Dix] can tell me. 

Mr. DILL. I was not speaking of straw. 
these rates may be defended only on that basis. 

Mr. GLASS. But we are discussing the rate on straw. It 
would be interesting to know what advantage straw will get 
from the debenture if the debenture provision remains in the 
bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from 
Virginia I will say that we only produce 85,000,000 tons of straw 
and we import 19,000 tons; so there is not very much left I 
suppose to export. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] said a while ago that 
Mr. Taber asked for the increase in the tariff on hay and also 
that Mr. Chester Gray asked for an increase in the tariff on 
hay. I should like to ask the Senator, who asked for an increase 
in the tariff on straw? While the Senator is answering that 
question he might enlighten us as to the persons who asked for 
the increase of 100 per cent on straw hats of the cheaper quality 
which the farmers have to buy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will answer that last question 
when we reach the item of straw hats. The president of the 
Broom Straw Association of America appeared before the com- 
mittee and asked for 60 cents a pound, and tried to demonstrate 
beyond a question of doubt under the conditions existing, or 
that he feared will exist, that they are entitled to that rate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not speaking about broom straw. I 
am talking about the common old ordinary straw on which the 
Senator has increased the rate from 75 cents to $1.50. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Gray and Mr. Taber asked for $2 a ton. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Two dollars a ton on straw? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be read so 
Senators may know what is the pending question. 

The Cuter CLerK. The pending amendment is found on page 
144, in line 21, where the committee proposes to strike out 
“broomeorn, rice straw, and rice fiber” and insert “ broom- 
corn, $25 per ton of 2,000 pounds; rice straw and rice fiber,” 
so as to read: 


Broomcorn, $25 per ton of 2,000 pounds; rice straw and rice fiber, 
$10 per ton of 2,000 pounds. 


Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, the debate had on this item 
relates to matters we passed a few moments ago. May I add, 
however, that the Farm Bureau agents did not request this 
rate, but the producers and manufacturers did. May I add 
further that the farmers of the Northeast are not interested in 
importing any broomcorn, because it is not fed to cattle. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGER. Mr. President, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Harrison] in a rather facetious but kindly way 
referred to the action of the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Finance having to do with the agricultural schedule, of 
which subcommittee he was an industrious m mber. I recall 
to his attention the hearings before that committee. I also 
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invite the attention of the Senate to those hearings found in 
volume 2 of the hearings before the Finance Committee, begin- 
ning at page 757. It will be seen that we did not dispose of 
the item then under consideration in a cavalier way. We lis- 
tened to reputable gentlemen who appeared and earnestly pre- 
sented the matter to us. In addition to the oral hearing there 
was a detailed brief submitted. I shall not take much of the 
time of the Senate in discussing the proposed amendment, be 
cause the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] has stated the 
case quite clearly. Those appearing in person and by way of 
letter and brief on behalf of this rate spoke for the farmer 
or the grower as well as for the manufacturer. They seemed 
to know something about their business. It seemed to them 
to be of such moment as to bring them here to Washington 
to linger about until they could be heard. As citizens they 
presented their case and they were listened to. We have heard 
a great deal recently about lobbying. They were not lobbyists 
in an offensive or improper sense. With that thought in mind 
I wish to add that any citizen has the right to appear before a 
committee and present a given matter. The right of petition 
is still one of the sacred rights of an American citizen. 

Mr. President, in respect to these two items, namely, broom- 
corn and rice straw and rice fiber, there was detailed informa- 
tion. Mr. Irwin Richards was called and questioned by me and 
other members of the committee. 

Mr. SHorRTRIDGB. How much are you asking for? 

Mr. RicHARDS. We would like to have at least 3 cents per pound for 
broomcorn and 4 cents per pound for rice straw. 

* * ” 7 a . 

Mr. Watson. Is this rice straw raised in the South? 

Mr. Ricwarps. Yes. 

a e e . * + + 

Mr. Harrison. There is a great danger of this big industry being in- 
jured very much by these importations? 

Mr. RicwarpDs. Absolutely. 


If this bill ever goes to conference, I wish the record of this 
day to appear to some extent before the conferees. 

Growers and manufacturers asked for a duty of $60 on broom- 
corn. I again invite attention to pages 757 to 765 of the hear- 
ings. In a letter from Mr. Irwin Richards, addressed to the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], will be found a paragraph, 
on page 762, which, with your indulgence, I will read. Mr. 
Richards said: 


I therefore plead with you to grant a duty on broomcorn of $60 
per ton. 

Rice straw or rice fiber is imported from Japan ready processed as 
per sample. This fiber is a close resemblance of broomcorn when made 
up into brooms, with no actual value whatsoever as to what it is 
intended for. This fiber is used by the cheap “ junk” broom manufac- 
turer as a substitute, which is misrepresented by the manufacturer 
as broomcorn imported from Japan. This fiber does more harm to the 
broomcorn industry than any other thing imported in this line. It is 
sold very cheap, no waste and no labor to prepare it, and it is used a 
great deal all the time, but more so during high prices on broomcorn, 
which helps to demoralize the broomcorn market. 

I want to make a special plea in behalf of the broomcorn farmer, as 
well as for the honest, legitimate broom manufacturer, to give us a duty 
on rice straw or rice fiber of $75 per ton, which will help the faimer to 
raise more broomcorn at better prices. 


We listened with courtesy and patience and gave considera- 
tion to the facts. We agreed to put a duty of $25 on broomcorn 
and $10 on rice straw and rice fiber. I think the committee 
acted deliberately and that we should agree to the amendment 
as proposed. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the subject of bunk 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Junk. 

Mr. BLAINE. Bunk—not junk, but bunk! There will be a 
good deal of junk when we get through with the bill, but it is 
bunk that I am going to talk about now. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] very properly called 
attention to some of the bunk in the agricultural schedule. 
There is something more than bunk in it, sonrething worse than 
bunk. Somebody is being bunkoed. It is the man who follows 
the plow and tills the land who is bunkoed by some of these 
indefensible and absolutely ineffective tariff rates on farm prod- 
ucts. I am going to call attention this morning to one particu- 
lar item in the bill. I would like the particular attention of the 
Senators from the Northwest and the Senators from the cctton- 
growing States whose constituents were bunkoed in the last few 
days. The dairyman is being bunkoed, the wheat grower is 





being bunkoed, the flax grower is being bunkoed, the cotton pro- 
ducer is being bunkoed, scarcely a farmer who is not the victim 
of the bunk that is contained in this schedule, 
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Let mre refer, for example, to the item which I was about to 
mention. The Senate approved of the amendment proposed by 
the committee in paragraph 730 placing a duty of three-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound on soybean oil cake and soybean oil-cake 
meal. Who was bunkoed in that? The farmers who grow the 
flaxseed ; the farmers who produce the cotton. Who will profit 
out of that game of bunkoing? The processor of soybean oil, 
and he alone. 

I want to call the attention of the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Frazier] to the fact that soybean oil is the only competitor 
of linseed ofl as a drying oil for paint; that the larger portion 
of the production of linseed oil and soybean oil is for that 
purpose. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do not want to yield now. I wish to make my 
statement connectedly, as brief as I choose, notwithstanding the 
sub rosa suggestion of the Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am much obliged. 

Mr. BLAINE. All oil cake and all oil meal is on the free list 
under the present law. They are important dairy feed. This 
cake and meal are by-products of the oil-crushing industry, prin- 
cipally from flaxseed, cottonseed, and soybeans. The bill from 
the House came over with those items on the free list; the 
Finance Committee reported the bill with those same items on 
the free list, except soybean oil meal and oil cake. The flax 
grower of North Dakota will be put in competition with the 
by-products of a processor of soybean oil meal and oil cake; 
the cotton grower also will be put in competition with a 
processor of soybean oil meal and oil cake. The flax growers’ 
and cotton growers’ oil meal and oil cake are on the free List. 

I see that the chairman of the Committee on Finance disputes 
that. I had consulted with the chairman of the committee and 
the tariff expert who sits beside him, and I understood that to 
be the case. 

Mr. SMOOT. Probably I misunderstood the statement of the 
Senator. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understood that under paragraph 1730 cake 
and oil meal were on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 133, in paragraph 730, soybean oil cake 
and soybean oil-cake meal have a duty of three-tenths of a cent 


a pound. I may have misunderstood what the Senator from 
Wisconsin said. 
Mr. BLAINE. I am saying that soybean oil-meal cake and 


soybean oil meal are now dutiable under Senate amendment 
and all other oil meal and oil cake are on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. I misunderstood the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; I am correct; and the chairman of the 
Finance Committee and the expert of the department had 
properly advised me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not understand the Senator. It is true 
that oil cake and oil-cake meal are left on the free list under 
paragraph 1730. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; I was so advised by the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will excuse me; I misunderstood 
his statement. 

Mr. BLAINE. Certainly. I thank the Senator. 

The producer of cotton and the producer of flax, with the by- 
products of the oil-crushing processors of cottonseed oil and flax- 
seed oil, are put in competition with the by-product of soybean 
oil, which carries a duty of three-tenths of 1 cent a pound under 
the amendment. I was astonished—and I express my astonish- 
ment now—that the senior Senator from North Dakota could 
have approved of that program. Now, who is being bunkoed in 
this game? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield, having made reference to the Senator. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I'can not yet understand the argument of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. He says the meal or cake which 
is made from the soybean oil is in competition with meal made 
from linseed oil and from cottonseed oil; that there is a tariff 
on the soybean oil, and therefore it comes in competition. If 
there is a tariff to keep out soybean oil, it will give us that 
much benefit in the case of linseed-oil cake and on cottonseed 
meal. 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, no; imports of flaxseed and cottonseed oil 
eake and meal are on the free list, while you propose to put 
soybean oil cake and meal on the dutiable list. O Mr. 
President, the economic theory of the Senator from North Da- 
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kota is entirely contrary to the accepted economic theory. If, | 
as advocated by the high protectionists, protection promotes an 

industry, then it follows as the night follows the day that soy- | 
bean production in this country will be increased, and out of | 
those soybeans will be crushed the oil that comes in competi- | 
tion with the linseed oil produced from flaxseed for paint, and 

likewise the by-product of soybean oil will be in competition 

with the by-products of linseed and cottonseed oil for dairy 

feeds. 

But the fact is that you are building up a situation whereby 
you will not protect the grower of soybeans and the processor 
of soybean oil will receive the entire benefit from the by- 
products of the crushing process. Moreover, that by-product is 
only a second cousin to an agricultural product. 

You are doing more than that; you are setting up a com- 
petitive struggle in agriculture, you are striking a severe blow 
at the dairy industry, and, Mr. President, you are doing these 
things at the cost of the farmer, and the shame of it all is that 
you are doing it in the name of farm relief. Not one single 
penny of that protection will be reflected back to the producer 
of the soybeans. 

So, Mr. President, the farmers of the Northwest and the cot- 
ton-growing farmers were bunkoed for the sole benefit, as I 
understand, of one single processor of soybean oil in the State 
of Illinois. The soybean-oil crusher has the oil meal and the 
oil cake as the by-products of his crushing process. So, this 
so-called protection for the farmer, of course, is nothing more 
than a protection for the processor. Thus an attempt is being 
made to lead the farmers of this country, the producers of the 
raw product out of which these oils are made, into the belief 
that they are receiving protection on the second cousin of a 
farm product. 

I think that this case clearly demonstrates that the agricul- 
tural schedule contains bunk and those who are being bunkoed 
are the men who, it is claimed, are to be protected. 

Mr. President, there are other items in this bill which are 
in the same category; I could enumerate many of them. Com- 
ing from a dairy State, I am conscious of the fact that a rate 
of 14 cents a pound on butter does not mean additional protec- 
tion to the dairymen. The record is and the fact is that butter 
went tumbling down in price after the President by proclama- 
tion increased the rate of tariff from 8 to 12 cents a pound. 


The record is and the fact is that the difference in the price 


of butter between the world market, which is the London 
market, and the New York market is only 6 cents a pound, the 
price in the New York market being, of course, the greater. 
The butter producer, therefore, receives only one-half of the 12 
cents a pound protection, and under the 14 cents a pound pro- 
posed tariff on butter he can not under the circumstances re- 
ceive a single penny more than he is receiving to-day. 

It has been 6 cents for this year and for last year, and 
there is no indication whatever in the trend of trade that it is 
going to be any more. Therefore the increase of 2 cents a 
pound over 12 cents a pound means no additional protection 
to the farmer whatever. 

Let us take the bunk out of this bill if we can, or, at least, 
let us point out to the agricultural interests of the country that 
we understand it to be bunk, and they should understand it to 
be bunk, and that they are the victims of this bunk and are the 
men and women who are being bunkoed. 

Who will pay the additional 2 cents a pound under the 14-cent 
protection? The consumer, those who purchase butter. The 
packers and those who store the butter purchased during the 
months of the high peak of production of butter, as I pointed 
out the other day, will buy that butter from the farmer at a 
tremendously depreciated price, and they will sell it to the 
consumer when there is only about one-half of the production 
of butter as compared with the period of peak production, and 
up goes the price equal to the London price plus 14 cents a 
pound ; and the consumer will pay that price. 

Who are the consumers? Those off the farms? No; those 
upon the farms also. I think to-day, generally speaking, that 
there is scarcely any butter made upon the farms for the farm- 
er’s own use. The farmer has abandoned the equipment for 
that purpose. He buys his butter. He has not stored away his 
butter because he has not the equipment with which to make or 
store it for the winter time, when the prices are high; and so he 
likewise becomes a consumer of his own product, at an enhanced 
cost of 8 cents a pound, under the proposed duty of 14 cents per 
pound. He buys it now at an increased cost to himself, at 6 
cents of an enhanced price. Adding the 2 additional cents 
placed in this bill as a pretended protection for the dairy inter- 
ests, he will pay likewise the increased price, the same as all 
other consumers. He sells his butter at a low price in the sum- 


mer and buys it back in the winter at a high price plus the 
tariff, 
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Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. NORBECK. I share the views of the Senator from Wis- 
consin that the middleman and the processor will call attention 
to the increased tariff, and use that as a basis for fixing his 
price. It has been done invariably. I wish, however, the Sena- 
tor would bring out this fact: 

It is generally believed throughout the land that the dairy 
business is a highly protected industry. We are talking here 
about rates running 25 per cent, 75 per cent, 100 per cent, and 
two or three hundred per cent. Last night we increased the 
tariff rate on canned tomatoes several hundred per cent; and 
the Senator might bring out the fact that the protection on but- 
ter is only about 10 per cent. That is all the protection the 
dairy interests have against the competition of all the cheap 
labor of the world; and, furthermore, it is all they ask and all 
they can get. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr, President, the Senator is correct. It is a 
very small protection. The farmer who produces butter at the 
peak season, during the six months when the production runs as 
high as 190,000,000 pounds a month, does not get a single dollar 
of protection under this butter schedule—not one penny. The 
New York price then is equal to or below the London price. se 
that he receives no protection whatever. It is true that the 
dairymen who produce their butter in the winter months re- 
ceive a larger degree of protection; but let it be understood 
that during those months those same dairymen pay a higher 
cost for the feed that goes into a dairy farm. 

I shall not make an attempt here to bunko the dairymen of 
Wisconsin. My attempt here will be to advise them that these 
increased rates are nothing more than bunk, and that they are 
being bunkoed; and I shall pursue the same course of conduct 
with respect to every other agricultural product likewise 
situated. 

As the fact is, the greater portion of the protection proposed 
in the agricultural schedule will go to those who process the 
agriculiural products, those who buy and store those products 
for a high market—the packers, the storage people, the storage 
interests, and the processors of farm products—and who will 
pay the price? The consuming public, including the farmer 
equally with all other consumers. Who will get the benefit? 
The farmer? No. Oh, to be sure he will get some benefit. He 
will get a few crumbs; but the gentlemen who are sitting around 
the table—the packers, the processors, and the storage inter- 
ests—are dividing up this loaf of bread—the tariff. They are 
dividing it among themselves. The agricultural interests—the 
men and women who toil upon our farms—receive nothing but 
the crumbs that fall from the table of the packer, the processor, 
and the storage interests. 

Mr. President, we are about to conclude the agricultural 
schedule. At least we are well along in the consideration of 
that schedule, and there has been done a good deal of bunk 
business. You have been shooting bunk, to use the vernacular 
of the street. You have been shooting something else that I 
shall not utter for the Recorp. You are asking the farmers 
to swallow it. Now, you may fool all the farmers part of the 
time; you may fool part of the farmers all the time; but you 
ean not fool-all the farmers all the time, no matter to what 
degree this buncombe may be applied or what degree of 100 per 
cent fertilizer you may use in applying this bunk. You can not 
fool the farmer long. ; 

We might just as well speak plainly upon these propositions. 
The man who follows the plow, who tills the land, thinks in 
terms of frankness. He thinks in terms of honesty. So let us 
indulge the same characteristics in discussing this bill. 

Mr. President, there are many other items of bunk. I will 
uot undertake to go through this entire schedule at to-day’s ses- 
sion. When the Senate shall have completed this bill, when it 
shall have gone to conference or returned from conference, the 
time will then be appropriate to analyze every agricultural item, 
so that the facts may be made of record. 

Mr. President, we who come from the agricultural States 
owe some responsibility to the men upon the farms. There may 
be politics in writing higher rates into a farm schedule. If 
there is, my opinion is that it is bad politics, and the farmer 
will be the first one to discover it. What will be the answer of 
the representatives from the farm States one year after this 
tariff bill goes into effect if these rates are preserved? What 
will be the answer to the inquiry from the producer of butter 
when he says, “Mr. Senator, I thought we got an additional 
protection on our butter, but I find that the price is no more, 
or at least I don’t see very much of that 14 cents a pound tariff 
duty. Where is that tariff benefit? Where is that added duty 
of 2 cents?” What will be your answer? 
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When it comes to the question of soybean oil cake and meal 
in competition with flaxseed and cottonseed oil cake and meal, 
when the flax growers of the Northwest and the cotton growers 
of the South find that the prices have not increased to the 
extent of the rates of duty placed upon the by-products of their 
crops they will say, “Mr. Senator, where is that protection 
you said you gave?” What will the answer be? 

Ah, you know what the answer will be. The answer will be 
an alibi. The answer will be, “ Why, we placed these tariff 
rates high because we were in favor of a debenture. They would 
not give us a debenture; therefore you are not getting the benefit 
of the protection, of course.” Well, the debenture proposed is 
only one-half of the tariff rates. The farmer is not going to get 
the benefit of these high rates with the debenture at only 50 
per cent of the tariff rates. Moreover, the debenture is at the 
option of the Federal Farm Board. 

Mr. President, anyone must understand now that no tariff bill 
is going to be passed by this Congress with any debenture 
amendment attached to it. Those who are opposed to the 
debenture will kill this bill. They will not permit it to go to 
the President of the United States for his approval or disap- 
proval. No, no; they will protect the President. Even though 
they fail in that, certainly the President must at least be pre- 
sumed to be an honest man, and he has declared that he dis- 
approves of a debenture plan. 

Mr. President, I regard it as my duty to call attention to this 
game of bunk and to place the responsibility where it should 
rest. The responsibility for this bunk will not be on the shoul- 
ders of the conservatives and the industrial Hast. No, no; they 
will not have to answer for this bunk. The responsibility will 
be upon the shoulders of those who represent the agricultural 
States. Upon their shoulders will rest the responsibility. 

Mr. President, an alibi is not sufficient. An excuse is not 
sufficient, When there is no justification for an excessive or 
ineffective rate upon agricultural products, it is not enough to 
say that it will do no harm, because in the very nature of things 
the probabilities are that it will do harm. 

In my opinion, the vegetable growers of Florida last night 
wrote the death warrant of a prosperous vegetable production in 
Florida. When you place duties upon the essential food prod- 
ucts so high that only the rich may buy, you have lost your 
market. There are not sufficient rich in this country to consume 
those products. The poor, the common man will not buy. He 
can not buy, because the price is prohibitive. Hither that will 
happen or your tariff rates are ineffective. 

Using again the illustration of butter, when the consumers 
are called upon to pay 14 cents a pound for butter over and 
above the world market, only 6 cents of which is received by the 
farmer, then the time comes when those who can not afford to 
pay that price will cease to buy the butter. What happens? 
Then come the substitutes. Then comes the renovated grease 
from the slaughterhouses. Then comes the renovated grease 
from the hotels and restaurants. Then come the cheapest oil 
fats, animal fats, and vegetable fats. They become the substi- 
tutes for butter, Those who can not afford to buy butter turn 
their attention to the market for these cheaper substitutes, and 
to that degree you have destroyed the market for butter. 

And then it is said, “Is not the tariff going to benefit the 
farmer at all?” I do not dispute that it is going to be of some 
benefit to him, sometimes directly, sometimes indirectly; but 
everybody knows that in respect of all those crops, where there 
is a surplus there is no benefit from a tariff on an agricultural 
product. Wherever the farm product is the raw material more 
than once removed that goes into a processed product through 
the processes, whether it be the packing plants, the flour mills, 
the lumber mills, or any other processed product, a tariff on 
that product so processed is of little and in many cases of no 
benefit to agriculture. 

You are building up a great wall of protection, a wall of privi- 
lege, and behind that what have you? I will tell you what you 
are creating behind that wall. You are creating two classes, 

just two—those who wring gold out of the sweat and toil of the 
men upon the farms, out of the sweat and the toil of the men 
in the shop and factory. Behind that wall will be the toiler 
and the toil taker. The two classes—those who sit about the 
table and divide the loaf and thosé who get only the crumbs 
that fall from the table. Before all may share equally of the 
loaf. the first job is to debunk the tariff bill. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
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Frazier Keyes Shortridge 
Barkley George La Follette Simmons 
Bingham Gillett McCulloch Smith 
Black Glass * McKellar Smoot 
Blaine Glenn McMaster Steck 
Blease Goff McNa Steiwer 
Borah Goldsborough Metcal Stephens 
Bratton Greene Moses Swanson 
Brock Harris Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhart Harrison Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Hastings Nye Townsend 
Capper Hatfield Oddie Trammell 
Caraway Hawes Overman Tydings 
Connally Hayden Patterson Vandenberg 
Couzens Heflin Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Cutting Howell Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Johnson Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dill Jones Sackett Wheeler 
Fess Kean Schall 
Fletcher Kendrick Sheppard 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I offered an amendment to 
reduce the rate from $25 to $10, but we will reach the same 
result by voting to reject the committee amendment. Conse- 
quently I withdraw the amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment being withdrawn, the question recurs on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DENEEN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a point of order. The 
result having been announced after a division, a demand for the 
yeas and nays is not in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of order is well 
taken. The next amendment of the committee will be stated. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a good many Senators have 
been inquiring about a night session to-night. I was just won- 
dering if we could come to any definite conclusion about it now. 
What is the pleasure of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was in hopes of disposing of 
Schedule 8, the schedule covering spirits, wines, and other bev- 
erages, and the tobacco schedule this afternoon, and if that 
could be done, I would be perfectly willing to take a recess 
until Monday morning. 

Mr. HARRISON. As to the tobacco schedule, the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] is not ready to take it up. 
He is trying to get some information, which he will probably get 
early next week, in regard to that schedule, and we prefer that 
it be not taken up now. But I say to the Senator that I think 
it would be agreeable to us, when we finish with the agricul- 
tural schedule and finish with the spirits schedule, if we can 
take that up next, should we then make an exception about a 
night session to-night, and recess until Monday, if that would 
be agreeable to the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I think we should adhere to 
the program we have mapped out. The night sessions were 
agreed upon at the request of the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Harrison]. I voted to recess for a week, but since we 
have agreed to remain practically continuously in session, I 
think we should adhere to the order for nreeting at night. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will say to the Senator from New Mexico 
that that is thoroughly acceptable to me, but there are a good 
many Senators who think that, having worked last night and 
night before last, and with the expectation of working at night 
next week on the tariff bill, an exception might be made 
to-night. If there is any objection, of course I shall not press 
the matter. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have some views 
on this question which I would like to express briefly. There 
are some Members of the Senate who are not quite so young as 
they used to be. There are others who have passed the scrip- 
tural three score and ten, and some others, unfortunately, who 
are even in the sere and yellow leaf. 

The Senate was warned the other day by the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. CopELaNnp], a physician of vast experience 
and ability, that we are running the pace that kills. When an 
appeal is made on behalf of some Senators who are well 
advanced in years, and who are in feeble health, to arrest this 
pace, to some extent, at least, it occurs to ne to be rather 
ungracious in the younger Members of this body to insist upon 
coming here at 10 o’clock in the morning and remaining until 
10.30 at night, and continuing that order even on Saturday 
night. I rather think, if a request is made that the order in 
relation to night sessions be suspended on behalf of some of 
the older Members of the Senate, the younger Members would 
do well to reflect on whether they ought not to accede to it. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think we can well take into 
consideration the thoughts expressed by the Senator from 
Montana. Speaking now as one of the younger Members of the 
Senate, and on their behalf, I feel disposed to follow the ad- 
vice of those who are older. If the wear and tear, the rough- 
and-tumble debate and fight and scrimmage that has been going 
on for 10 or 12 hours a day during the past week is too much 
for the gray-haired, bald-headed Members of this organization, 
then, speaking as one of the young Members who are still fresh 
and invigorated, I want to say that my heart is touched and 
that I am willing to forego the pleasure of working 14 hours 
a day, 6 days in the week, in order to save the feelings and 
perhaps the lives of the older Members of this body. 

If we were used to labor in the vineyard of life we would 
not be so tender. Senators could stand a little more of the 
rough and tumble that does not affect those who are vigorous 
and who are well able to participate in the turmoil on the battle 
front here in the Senate. Those of you who have not had such 
experience in life have not become so accustomed to it as some 
of the rest of us. 

So far as I am personally concerned it has been demon- 
strated within the past few days that I can not be hurt by 
having an automobile run over me. I have been run over so 
often in the past by political machines that an ordinary auto- 
mobile running over me has no effect whatever, unless it be an 
invigorating one. The crunching and crushing of the wheels 
us they pounce over my prostrate form bring only a feeling 
of exhilaration and invigoration. I am wiiling, however, to lay 
aside my personal feelings in the matter, and if the older 
Members want to take a recess until Monday certainly I shall 
not make any objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senate that, under the order of the Senate, after finishing the 
agricultural schedule we will return to Schedule 5, the sugar 
schedule. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Utah has not, for reasons satisfactory to himself, made the 
usual request this morning that an order be made for a recess. 
I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate concludes its 
business this afternoon it recess until Monday morning at 
10 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 


Is there objection? 
Mr. President, I appreciate the force of 


what the Senator from Montana said a moment ago, and on 
account of my great respect for that Senator and my usual 
desire to acquiesce in any position that he takes I hesitate to 


raise an Objection. But we have made more progress in the 
consideration of this measure since we began night sessions 
than we made in twice the length of time before, and it seems 
to me that we should have begun night sessions a month ago. 
To-morrow is Sunday. We all will get a day of rest. It seems 
to me that in the interest of speed, in the interest of attempting 
at least to dispose of the pending measure as soon as possible, 
we ought not at this time to agree not to hold a session to-night, 
and therefore I shall object. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I move that when 
the Senate concludes its business this afternoon, it recess until 
Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. COUZENS. Is the motion debatable? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A motion to fix a time to 
adjourn or recess, coming when there is nothing else before the 
Senate, is debatable. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it is exceedingly unpleasant 
for me to have the impression go out that because of age or 
anything else I am asking or have asked anything in my be- 
half. What I have asked heretofore has been based upon what 
I thought was in the interest of wise and well-considered legis- 
lation and in justice to that section of the Senate which has 
been kept here during the whole summer engaged in nerve- 
racking work upon the bill. Two members of the Finance 
Committee are now absent from the Chamber by reason of 
illness. I have every reason to believe that their trouble had 
its origin in overwork and lack of opportunity for rest and 
recreation. 

I have not myself been able to attend the night sessions. 
I do not expect to attend them. But that is not necessary. 
The Senate can get along very well and has gotten along very 
well and has made speed, but whether what has been done has 
been given the consideration that is necessary or expedient I 
am not able to say. Sometimes haste makes waste; sometimes 
we can go too fast. I do not desire that we shall go too fast in 
dealing with matters which involve such great import to the 
people, to the taxpayers, to the consumers, and to the indus- 
tries of the country. 
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I think the motion of the Senator from Montana, if it is 
confined to this day, is a very proper one, but I believe as we 
have started upon the night sessions that, eliminating Saturday 
night, we probably ought to go on with them. Certainly no 
appeal is going to come from me again to adjourn for one 
hour before we enter the regular session. I have said all I 
want to say about that matter. I make no appeal for myself. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
that if I were relieved of a certain rather external affliction I 
would be as hearty as he is and as able to do work as any 
young man in this body. I am able to do it with certain handi- 
caps and embarrassments even with the little affliction under 
which I labor. But I would not make that a basis for any 
request for an adjournment or for an abandonment of the rule 
with regard to night sessions. I think it will be very well for 
that plan to continue, but I do think that it is very well to 
exclude Saturday night from the operation of the rule. 

We ordinarily have adjourned or taken a recess earlier than 
usual on Saturday. It is a practice of the American people 
largely to cease labor at noon on Saturday in order that they 
may have some secular recreation Without interfering with 
their duties upon the Sabbath. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has been informed 
by a citation of the rule by the parliamentarian that the mo- 
tion in the form in which the Senator from Montana put it is 
not debatable. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Will the adoption of this motion in 
any respect affect the standing order for next week in relation 
to night sessions? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that it 
will not. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mtr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Is the motion subject to amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not. Will the Senator 
from Montana kindly repeat his motion for the benefit of the 
clerks at the desk? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. My motion is that when the Sen- 
ate concludes its business this afternoon it shall take a recess 
until 10 o’clock Monday morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this motion the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsH] demands the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will not the Senator from 
Montana modify his motion so as to provide for the taking of 
a recess right now? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I do not believe that advisable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the request for the yeas 
and nays seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rex]. 
Owing to his absence I withhold my vote. If permitted to 
vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I transfer 
the pair which I have with the Senator from Wyoming | Mr. 
WARREN] to the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] and 
vote “* yea.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). 
from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not. 

Mr. SMITH. I have a pair with that Senator, which I 
transfer to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman], and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. SCHALL (when Mr. SuHipsteap’s name was called). I 
should like the Recorp to show that my colleague [Mr. Surp- 
STEAD] is absent from the Senate because of illness. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL] and the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsHurRsT] are absent on official business 

Mr. JONES. I wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rorrnson]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Gourp] with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. BrLease]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Hesertr] with the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. WaAaner]; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr] with the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Coperanp]. 

The result was announced—yeas 68, nays 7, as follows: 


Mr. President, I ask for the 


Has the Senator 
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YEAS—68 
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Allen Glass La Follette Ghapperd 
Bingham Glenn McCulloch Shortridge 
Black Goff McKellar Simmons 
Blaine Goldsborough McMaster Smith 
Borah Greene McNary Smoot 
Brock Harris Metcalf Steck 
Brookhart Harrison Moses Steiwer 
Broussard Hastings Norbeck Stephens 
Capper Hatfield Norris Swanson 
Caraway Hawes ye Thomas, Idaho 
Couzens Hayden Oddie Thomas, Okla. 
Cutting Howell Overman Townsend 
Deneen Johnson Patterson dings 
Fess Jones Phipps andenberg 
Frazier Kean Robinson, Ind, Walsh, Mass. 
George Kendrick Sackett Walsh, Mont. 
Gillett Keyes Schall Wheeler 
NAYS—7 

Barkley Dill Heflin Waterman 
Connally Fletcher Trammell 

NOT VOTING—20 
Ashburst Edge Pine Shipstead 
Blease Gould Pittman Wagner 
Bratton Hale Ransdell Walcott 
Copeland Hebert Reed Warren 
Dale King Robinson, Ark, Watson 


So the motion of Mr. WatsH of Montana was agreed to, 
FASCISM IN ITALY 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article from the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of November 12, 1929, on Fascism in Italy. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Washington Evening Star, November 12, 1929] 
DEFLATION OF FACIST BOGBY COOLS CITIZENSHIP DISCUSSION 


The hasty assurance on the part of the Italian ambassador that 
Signor Mussolini’s thundering speech on the Capitoline Hill didn’t really 
mean that American citizens of Italian birth would be impressed into 
military service if they ever risked a trip to the homeland deflated 
somewhat discussion of Il Duce’s latest “unfortunate” outburst. But 
even with the “once an Italian always an Italtan” fallacy exploded, 
the American press takes the speech in much the same vein as the 
Ottawa (Canada) Journal regards his “ madness": 

“Perhaps it is not wise to take him as seriously as he takes him- 
self,” it observes. “A man who adopts as his inkpot a skull and crogs- 
bones, whose paper weight is a dagger, and whose pets are lion cubs, 
has obvious histrionic abilities. When Fascism fails him, filmland should 
afford an excellent opportunity for him.” 

Of course, more serious consideration of the Premier’s words is given 
by some, especially to its slurring references to peace, which the 
Kalamazoo Gazette describes as not contributing anything “very con- 
structive to the cause of international harmony.” It feels, however, 
with the St. Paul Pioneer Press, that allowance must be made “for 
the fact that the occasion which called forth these remarks was the 
anniversary of the Italian victory over the Austrians at Veneto in the 
World War. Moreover, Mussolini was speaking for home consumption,” 
this paper continues, “and he has learned what many other politicians 
have found out before him, that there are few things so effective as a 
little judicious puffing of the national ego.” 

The Saginaw Daily News is at a loss to understand “how such an 
alert-brained man as Mussolini could overlook, if he really does, the 
fact that nations strong for peace and leading the talk of which he 
speaks are also nations that are mighty fighters if forced to that 
recourse.” The Dallas Journal rejoices that “leaders of the great na- 
tions are moving constructively toward the accomplishment of peace,” 
and that there “is but one Mussolini alive to sound the war cry,” while 
the Memphis Commercial Appeal declares that “for the swashbuckler 
Mussolini, with his abrogation of civil liberties, with his terrorizing of 
Italian citizens at home and abroad, and, above all, his revival of the 
doctrine of blood and iron, the world has a growing apprehension,” 

Others view him merely as an actor striking a pose. As the Omaha 
World-Herald puts it: “Alongside a coalition of the powers resolute on 
preserving the status quo, Italy would be a pigmy. It is because the 
world recognizes the fact that Mussolini’s fulminations hardly disturb 
its serenity. He may talk war to his heart’s content. But except as a 
madman leading a nation of the mad he could not wage it.” 

On this question of citizenship the Springfield Union feels that Ital- 
ians residing in the United States, whether they have become naturalized 
citizens of this country or not, will view with satisfaction the assurance 
that they may visit their native land without fear of being forced into 
military service; still it does not “indicate that Italy is prepared to 
negotiate a treaty with this country whereby American citizens of 
Italian birth can enjoy the full protecton of our citizenship even when 
in Italy.” 

The Hartford Daily Courant is glad to see “a point of friction between 
Italy and America ” removed, but the Chicago Daily Tribune thinks the 
statement “does not seem to clear up the question of American citizen- 
ship in Italy,”’ and that paper contends: ‘ The point the United States 
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must insist upon is that American citizenship is not of doubtful defini- 
tion or privileges. An Italian who has become an American is not of 
double or of dubious nationality. His allegiance is not questionable 
and the direction of his obligatory services is not in doubt. In peace 
or in war he has the same immunity to alien demand as is possessed 
by any other American citizen, and he has the same obligations to the 
United States.” 

The Utica Observer-Dispatch satisfied that a change in Italian policy 
has been made, explains it as being done for two reasons: “ The first 
of these is the desire of the Fascist Government to have Italians who 
have gone abroad return to the mother country for visit or residence, 
if they so desire, thus encouraging their love of the native country. 
The second * * * igs that Italy senses and feels the approach of a 
time of international peace, believing that chances of war are decreas- 
ing, and that the danger of Italians being pitted against each other in 
opposing armies is almost nil,” 

Discussing the abstract question involved, the Worcester Evening 
Gazette points out that “ some of our most loyal and devoted Americans 
are citizens of foreign birth. We owe it to them and to what they are 
doing for the land of their adoption to insist that no foreign govern- 
ment shall presume to limit their citizenship or shall venture to infringe 
their rights as Americans.” 

To this the New York Evening Post agrees, adding that “‘ Once an 
Italian, always an Italian,’ can not be regarded as sound. We must 
insist on the right of a man to change his allegiance. On this principle 
depends the validity of our naturalization laws.’ The Indianapolis 
News also earnestly upholds the view that “no naturalized foreigner 
within our borders is anything else than an American citizen.” 


COTTON EXCHANGES AND COTTON PRICES 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement issued yesterday by the 
Senator from Delaware, Mr. TowNseENp, chairman of the sub- 
committee appointed to investigate the cotton exchanges, and 
also a statement by myself on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the statements referred to were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the New York Herald Tribune, Saturday, November 16, 1929] 
TOWNSEND Hap oF COMMITTER IN CoTrron INQUIRY—HEFLIN CALLS ON 
SoutH TO AID SPNATH INVESTIGATION TO Hatt “ MANIPULATIONS "— 


MARKET TO BR PROTECTED—CHAIRMAN ASSURES NATION OF THOROUGH 
EXCHANGE Strupy 


WASHINGTON, November 15.—A Senate agricultural subcommittee, 
ordered to investigate the New York, Chicago, and New Orleans Cotton 
Exchanges, organized to-day by electing Senator TowNsmND, Republican, 
of Delaware, chairman, and adjourned until Tuesday. 

At the next meeting, TOWNSEND said, definite plans would be made 
and witnesses summoned. It was probable, he added, that presidents 
of the three exchanges would be among the first called. 

HEFLIN URGES ACTION 


The Alabama Senator, J. Tuomas HE¥Fvin, who acted as spokesman 
for the three Democratic members of the subcommittee, said he would 
issue a statement calling upon all persons in the South who have infor- 
mation as to the cause of depression in the price of cotton and “ manipu- 
lations ” on the exchanges to present it to the investigators. 

Besides Hmriin, the other minority members are Senators ELLison D. 
SmitrH, South Carolina, and JoserH L. RANspELL, Louisiana. The Ala- 
baman added that the subcommittee was looking to the Democratic 
members to guide, in a general way, the course the investigation will 
take. 

WILL PROTECT MARKETS 


Mr. TOWNSEND gave assurances that nothing would be done to “ dis- 
turb or embarrass the orderly marketing and manufacture of cotton.” 
In a statement issued after an organization meeting of the subcom- 
mittee TOWNSEND said : 

“Tt can be stated with authority and with full realization of the 
sensitiveness of the market and general business that nothing will be 
done by this committce to disturb or embarrass in any way the regular 
business of orderly marketing and manufacturing. 

“The object of the committee,” he added, “is to determine, if pos- 
sible, the causes that enter into the present market price of cotton, which 
is reported in many places to be below the cost of production, in face of 
almost unprecedented buying at home and abroad. This heavy buying 
has continued with little abatement for several weeks. 





Senator HEF.in, author of the resolution to investigate cotton ex- 
changes and efforts to manipulate cotton prices, who is also a member 
of the committee to make the investigation, issued the following state- 
ment to-day: 

“ Senator TOWNSEND, chairman of the Senate committee to investigate 
cotton exchanges and efforts to control the price of cotton in the spot 
markets of the country, hag to-day issued a statement calling on all 
persons interested who have information regarding cotton-marketing 
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conditions to communicate with the committee at once. I want to 
urge upon the people of the South the importance of us getting this 
information at once. The statistical facts about cotton warrant: a 
much higher price. The world crop last year was 23,000,000 bales and 
the world consumption of cotton last year, up to August 1 this year, 
was 25,000,000 bales. The consumption of American cotton is on the 
increase. During the months of July, August, September, and October 
this year American cotton mills consumed 217,000 bales more than they 
consumed during the same four months last year. 

“The world, outside of the United States, will need 10,000,000 bales 
of American cotton, and it can not hope to get more than 7,000,000 
bales. More American cotton is being consumed to-day than ever before 
in the history of the cotton industry. Cotton should be bringing a 
better price, and, in my judgment, it will soon be bringing a better 
price. ; 

“Let everyone who can give our committee information concerning 
methods employed to buy cotton and efforts to control the price com- 
municate with our committee at once.” 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I have in my hand a pam- 
phict entitled “ Retail Prices of Imported Merchandise. Letter 
from the Secretary of the Treasury transmitting, pursuant to a 
request of the majority members of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, a report by the Treasury Department on foreign and 
landed valuation of imported merchandise and the retail selling 
price in the United States of the same commodities. Printed 
for the use of the Committee on Finance, November 1, 1929. 
Indexed.” 

Frequently we are asked about the cost of pamphlets and pub- 
lications of this kind. 1 notice in what wonderful style this 
pamphlet has been printed, and I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance about what this pamphlet 
cost? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the figures at hand, but will give 
them to the Senator on next Monday. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I hope the Senator will do so. I want to 
call the Senator’s attention to something else. Inasmuch as the 
articles referred to in the pamphlet have been on display in the 
Senate Chamber for some time, I really can not see much use 
of having such a document printed. However that may be, put- 
ting that aside for the moment, I want to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that there is an elaborate index to this 
pamphlet, and then to call his attention to the further fact that 
the Members of the Senate have received from the Secretary of 
the Treasury much larger pamphlets—I think, three volumes in 
all—relative to tax returns that were asked for by the Senate 
and which have been furnished by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; and as to those three volumes there is not the sign of an 
index—not any suggestion as to how one can find anything. It 
is quite remarkable that this pamphlet is so beautifully illus- 
trated and so splendidly printed, with a perfect index, while the 
other volumes, which are so vitally necessary to the considera- 
tion of questions that arise in the discussion of the pending tariff 
bill, have been printed in such shape that they are virtually of 
no use to the Members of the Senate. 

Those volumes ought to be indexed; they ought to have been 
indexed when they were sent here; and they ought to be indexed 
now, so that they may be of some value to Members of the Sen- 
ate in passing upon the’questions on which they are supposed to 
give light. They are thrown together in pell-mell condition; it 
requires at least an hour to find any particular item in them; 
in order to do so one has to go entirely through those three vol- 
umes, which are several times as large as is this pamphlet. It 
is almost impossible to get information from them. It is not 
fair to the Senate, it is not fair to the country to prepare such 
a pamphlet relative to the few articles that are on display in 
the corner of the Senate Chamber, to print it on beautiful paper, 
with the most gorgeous illustrations, at a tremendous cost—and 
I dare say this pamphlet will not be of 2 bits interest to the 
American people—while the three volumes to which I refer are 
furnished the Senate in such shape that they are absolutely 
worthless in connection with the consideration of the pending 
legislation. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 


Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Utah first, and 
then I will yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, the volumes spoken of by the 
Senator from Tennessee have been printed as fast as they have 
been sent to the Printing Office by the Senate. Three volumes 
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have been printed, and there is a fourth volume to follow. They 
have been printed just as they have been sent down. When the 
other volume shall be completed there will be an index provided. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We will have the tariff bill passed before 
we ever get the index. It will be like locking the stable door 
after the horse has been stolen. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Treasury Department has arranged the 
returns alphabetically in each volume, and when the returns 
have all been supplied they will be printed in a bound volume 
and an index will then be prepared as indexes are prepared for 
other publications. The Senator, I imagine, would not want an 
index prepared to volume 1, and then to volume 2 and volume 3, 
and subsequently have the volumes all bound in one, which 
would render the index to each volume useless. An index will 
be prepared for the combined volumes when they are printed 
in the form of one. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There ought to be an index to each volume, 
so that we will have no trouble in ascertaining what we want to 
know. 

Mr. SMOOT,. The returns are arranged alphabetically in each 
volume. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I notice that when documents containing 
information peculiarly interesting and desirable from the point 
of view of the Secretary of the Treasury are sent here they are 
prepared in splendid form, with perfect indexes, but for docu- 
ments which contain matters in which the Senate is interested 
and in which the country is interested so that we may legislate 
properly no index is provided of any kind, nature, or description, 
It is not right. I am not blaming the Senator from Utah; I 
am sure he has had so much on his hands that probably he has 
never noticed the omission, but I ask him earnestly to have the 
indexes prepared at once so that these volumes may be of some 
value to us. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the manner in which they were 
printed—and it was done hurriedly—was the only way they 
could be printed at the time, unless an index had been prepared 
for each volume, which would have subsequently have to have 
been discarded when the four volumes were completed and bound 
in one. The Senator knows that the reports from the Treasury 
Department did not come here all at once. The last batch of 
names went down to the Printing Office just a short time ago. 
The Treasury Department has done everything it could in the 
matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no, Mr. President; from an examina- 
tion it looks as if these volumes have been so prepared that they 
would be of no value to Senators in the work of legislating. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Treasury Department did put the reports 
in alphabetical order just as the names were sent to the depart- 
ment as to which information was desired, and they are in al- 
phabetical order now. When the next report comes in, then all 
the volumes will be put in one, and there will be an index to the 
one volume. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator from Utah to 
use his good offices with the Treasury Department to have these 
reports indexed as they are sent to the Senate. I do not want 
them printed on the very fine paper on which the document 
which has to do with the exhibits in the corner of the Senate 
Chamber has been printed; I do not care anything about illus- 
trations, but I do want an index such as is found in the pamphlet 
to which I have referred. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
that in the case of each volume I have had my clerks index it 
as it came in, and I will now have my clerks make 96 copies 
of the index which I myself have prepared for my own copy, 
and I will see that a copy of such index is on the desk of each 
Senator by Monday at 12 o’clock. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will see that that is done even if my clerks 
have to work all night and all Sunday. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator is always fair and just. I 
know that he realizes that what I have suggested ought to be 
done. I thank him for what he proposes to do. 

I now yield the floor, unless the Senator from Nebraska wants 
to ask me a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the volumes which are on our 
desk come more or less in a confidential way and contain in- 
formation that is more or less confidential about the income of 
corporations and individuals that will be benefited by the tariff 
bill which we are considering. It is very appropriate that we 
should have such information, and the Senate undoubtedly 
thought it was getting valuable information when it adopted the 
resolution which provided that the information should be sup- 
plied to us. But, Mr. President, without myself trying to fix 
the responsibility for the error, if one has been committed, I 
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have no hesitancy in saying that the information contained in 
these three volumes is of very little benefit to Senators unless 
they can afford to spend a great deal of time to go through each 
one of the volumes in order to ascertain the information desired. 
The information we could use on pretty nearly everyone of the 
items in some of the schedules in this bill; but before we could 
find it the Senate probably would have passed over that item 
and be considering another. With due respect to the Senator 
from Utah, they are not even in alphabetical form. 

Let us take one right here at random, Here is one of these 





volumes. It is the third volume, pages 1512 and 1513. What 
do we find? At the top of the page we find: 
Year, 1922. Kind of business, lumber and manufacturing. 


On the top of the other page: 


Year, fiscal, ending November 30, 1927. 
ture of velvets. 


Mr. SMOOT. What is the name of the company? 

Mr. NORRIS. There is not any name, 

Mr. SMOOT. The company? 

Mr. NORRIS. There is not any company. It is some com- 
pany, but the name is not there at the top. You can go along 
and you will find the company after a while. When you find it, 
it may be that they are in alphabetical order in this volume; 
I have not looked to see; but when you open the volume you 
probably will not open it at a place that will give you any in- 
formation as to what letter of the alphabet is being considered. 
It will be like I have read here at the top—the name of no com- 
pany. There are a lot of items there. You turn over and you go 
along, and you will find out what the name of the company is; 
and it is an all-day job to get any information out of the docu- 
ment, although it is filled with meat from cover to cover. It 
ought to be indexed. 

For instance, here is this other little catalogue. This is a sort 
of a Montgomery Ward & Co. or a Sears, Roebuck & Co. busi- 
ness, cataloguing this department store of Mr. Grundy’s that is 
here in one part of the Chamber—hardly a department store; it 
is rather a Piggly Wiggly. 

Here is a beautiful catalogue of all the things in Grundy’s 
store, and at the end of it is an index of everything that Grundy 
has on the counter of his Piggly Wiggly establishment; and it 
is printed on heavy paper, with beautiful illustrations on every 
page. It is the most expensive catalogue ever gotten out by any 
catalogue house in America, and all for our benefit and all 
done without any request. We did not pass any resolution to 
get Grundy’s store moved in here in the first place. We did 
not pass any resolution, after it came in, to have the things 
catalogued that he had for sale in his Piggly Wiggly store. 
They have been catalogued without authority. 

This catalogue bears the stamp of the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office. You could not get these beautiful illus- 
trations put in the ConGressionAL Recorp, Mr. President. It 
is contrary to our law; but Grundy puts them in. He has an 
illustration for everything, I think. 

Here is a toy illustration, a dancing affair—a dancing skele- 
ton, it seems to me—on the top of the price list here, telling 
where it came from, how much it cost, what it is, what the 
tariff on it is, and everything else about it. So you go on 
through. Here is a fountain pen. There is an illustration on 
glazed paper. You look at the outside and you find that it is a 
retail price list. As a matter of fact, it is a retail price list of 
Mr. Grundy’s store, printed in the Government Printing Office, 
indexed and illustrated clear through. When we come to get 
some information which may help us in seeing how much tariff 
we should put on the products of Mr. Grundy and his asso- 
ciates, it is all assembled in one mass, not even indexed, and 
not printed on this beautiful paper. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraskz 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. GLASS. It might be a pertinent suggestion to send this 
document back with instructions to print along with it the 
speech of the Senator from Nebraska dissecting those various 
items. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have an idea that that would please Mr. 
Grundy immensely to have my speech printed in connection 
with his catalogue. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to inquire by what authority 
this document was printed. 


Kind of business, manufac- 
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Mr. NORRIS. It says here: 


Printed for the use of the Committee on Finance, November 1, 1929. 
Indexed United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1929. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Was that done by authority of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not complaining that they have been 
printed; but they did such a good job for Mr. Grundy that I 
do not see why they could not do half as good a job, at least, 
for the Senate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRHSIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am not familiar, but I think the Senator 
from Nebraska is, with the rule that permits printing of this 
kind. Will the Senator explain just how it is possible to get 
documents like that printed—what steps have to be taken? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think any committee could have it done, 
probably. I have not looked into the matter; but I am assum- 
ing that the committee authorized this print, and that they had 
the authority to do it, 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I wish to recall the statement 
made by Mr. Fred I. Kent, director of the Bankers’ Trust Co. of 
New York, in which he asserts that the second reason why we 
had a great crash in the stock market—two of the greatest 
financial panics this country has ever had—was the situation 
in the United States Senate, due to an alleged coalition in the 
Senate, and due to the manner in which we have been discuss- 
ing the tariff. It seems to me, Mr. President, that this is 
propaganda, because no sensible man for a moment would 
assume the truth of the statement. 

I desire to ask the chairman of the lobby investigating com- 
mittee whether in his opinion Mr. Kent could not be brought 
before his committee and asked to explain why he has reached 
such a conclusion. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I have no doubt but that 
Mr. Kent’s alleged propaganda falls directly within the purview 
of the committee; but I do think that before we start investi- 
gating Mr. Kent we ought at least to wait until we reach the 
joke column, because anybody who would put forth a statement 
like that, and expect anybody to believe it, of course, is suffering 
from arrested mental development. Since there is a demand 
for it, however, I think we can let him waste an hour spinning 
a tale that nobody believes, including himself. 

Mr. HAWES. I should like publicly to request the chairman 
of the lobby committee to summon Mr. Kent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It will be done, sir. 

Mr. HAWES. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
RecorD an editorial from the New York World relating to this 
subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


{From the New York World of Saturday, November 16, 1929] 
PETTY PARTISANSHIP 


Now that the tension in the stock market is relaxed, it is perhaps an 
appropriate moment to say a word about the various persons here and 
there who have tried or may intend to try to exploit the public state of 
mind for partisan purposes. It is only human, of course, in a crisis of 
this sort to look around for a scapegoat and try to believe that some 
malevolent intelligence planned the disaster. Politicians have lived for 
generations on the profits to be derived from fastening upon their oppo- 
nents the responsibility for any untoward event that may have occurred. 
Thus there is not the slightest doubt that if Governor Smith had been 
elected a year ago the present bear market would have been laid at his 
door by every Republican politician in the land. There is no doubt that 
there are plenty of Democratic politicians to-day who are trying to 
figure out ways of laying the responsibility upon Mr. Hoover. Such 
proceedings are, of course, an insult to the intelligence of the Americun 
people, and we sincerely hope that the responsible leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party will not go in for the nonsense of attempting to describe 
this as the Hoover panic. 

Having said this about the politicians, it is perhaps appropriate to 
say a word about the bankers. At the beginning of this week, at the 
eleventh annual dinner of the American Acceptance Council, Mr. Fred 
I. Kent, director of the Bankers Trust Co., delivered an address. Mr. 
Kent, we take it, desires to be known in this community as the very 
type of the conservative, responsible, sound banker. Yet at this dinner, 
which took place on the eveniag of one of the worst days on the stock 
exchange, Mr. Kent stated that the second of “the direct and particu- 
lar forces which caused the tremendous crash in prices” was the “ fear 
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engendered In the mind of the business public by the action of the coall- 
tion bloc in Congress in connection with the tariff bill.” If that remark 
had been made by a ward heeler in a district political club, ft could be 
get aside as perhaps an average example of petty partisanship, but 
when it is said by a banker occupying the position which Mr. Kent 
occupies, and when it goes unchallenged and unrebuked by his fellow 
pankers, one is justified in becoming a little alarmed at the quality of 
mind among those who direct great affairs. 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I do not know that we need 
to take this beautifully printed catalogue or report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury very seriously. I doubt the truth of 
its contents. I say frankly here in the Senate that, in my opin- 
ion, the Secretary of the Treasury, or Mr. Grundy, or whom- 
soever the compiler may be, has been engaged in a deliberate 
attempt to misinform the Senate. 

I know that Mr. Grundy would not pay the prices alleged to 
have been paid for the several articles upon the table in the 
corner. Why, Mr. Grundy would only contribute $10 to the 
American Taxpayers’ League, and surely he would never pay 
$16.50 for a bird cage. 

I find upon an investigation of the very first article on page 1, 
a bird cage—price list in the United States, $16.50—that some- 
body was fooling Mr. Mellon or Mr. Grundy. They paid too 
much for it. If they had gone to an establishment in Washing- 
ton carrying a high grade of brass bird cages, they could have 
purchased as good and, in my opinion, a better bird cage 
for $6.25. 

If I had the time I would go through the entire list, but I have 
not the time, The very first article in this list, however, carries 
with it a falsehood, or else somebody has imposed upon the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. President, it is unfair to the Senate of the United States 
to present here a selected list of commodities with the state- 
ment contained on the schedule attached to each commodity, 
leading Members of the Senate to believe that certain prices 
were paid. Perhaps they were paid by the person who pur- 
chased the articles; but I want to say that if such person paid 
those prices, he was paying exorbitant prices, far beyond what 
he could have purchased the articles for at other establishments. 

One of two things is true: Either an imposition is being per- 
petrated upon the Senate of the United States, or somebody has 
gone out and purchased these articles and has been imposed 
upon ; I do not know which. I am not concerned as to which is 
true, but I am concerned with the proposition that this is an 
imposition. Whoever presents it is an impostor. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President: 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Finance Committee had been fair 
with the Senate, they would not only have asked for the retail 
prices of these products which are imported but they would 
have purchased similar articles made in the United States and 
given the price of the thing purchased in the United States 
and what it cost at wholesale, showing in that way what the 
retailer made upon the things manufactured in this country. 

A few years ago in Montana the legislature undertook an 
investigation into retail prices, and they found that some of 
the retail merchants of that State were charging considerably 
over a hundred per cent on many things they were selling. 
The information given us in this pamphlet means nothing, even 
if it is true, as far as enlightening the Senate is concerned. 

Mr. BLAINE. Of course, Mr. President. Further, no bona 
fide purchaser would have paid the price indicated upon that 
bird cage, $16.50. Certainly nobody can contend that a $16.50 
article that is no better than a $6.25 article could be generally 
sold in the United States. There are a few suckers who would 
buy, but the list would be a very short one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next amend- 
ment. 

The next amendment was, on page 144, line 25, before the 
words “ per pound,” to strike out “ 75 cents” and insert “ $1.50,” 
sO as to read: 


Par. 778. Hops, 24 cents per pound; hop extract, $2.40 per pound; 
lupulin, $1.50 per pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is simply to conform to the 
rate on hops. It takes 6 pounds of hops to produce 1 pound of 
lupulin. Therefore the change was suggested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. This completes the agricultural 
schedule. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I would like at this time to have the Sevate 
proceed to the consideration of the next schedule, Schedule 8, 
“Spirits, wines, and other beverages.” 

Mr. GEORGE. I shall have no objection to that course if it 
is understood that when it is finished we will go back and start 
with the sugar schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to have that understanding, too. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator understands very well why I am 
making this statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand exactly, and I fully agree with 
what the Senator asks. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
standing? 

Mr. SMOOT. That when we get through with the spirits 
schedule we take up the sugar schedule. I want to say frankly 
to Senators that, having agreed to a motion for a recess until 
Monday when we conclude our business this afternoon, if we get 
through with the spirits schedule I shall ask that the Senate 
take a recess. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, of course the motion which 
was adopted by the Senate was that the Senate should proceed 
to the consideration of the sugar schedule next after we had 
gone through the agricultural schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have asked unanimous consent that we take 
up the spirits schedule at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I would like to inquire 
if it is understood that after this schedule is completed we 
will take up the sugar schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that will be the next. I also gave notice 
that if we got through with the spirits schedule this afternoon, 
aS soon as we got through with it we would take a recess until 
Monday. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. And the sugar schedule will be taken 
up on Monday? 

Mr. SMOOT. The sugar schedule will come up automatically 
Monday morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the first 
amendment in Schedule 8. 

The first amendment in Schedule 8 was, on page 147, after 
line 23, to insert: 


(b) Concentrated juice of lemons, oranges, or other citrus fruits, fit 
for beverage purposes, whether in liquid, powdered, or solid form, 70 
cents per gallon on the quantity or equivalent of unconcentrated 
natural fruit juice into which such concentrated juice can be con- 
verted as shown by chemical analysis. 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, it is not my intention to be 
facetious, but I would really like to inquire why the entire 
Schedule 8 should not be stricken out. Under the eighteenth 
amendment and under the Volstead Act the importation of 
liquer for beverage purposes is prohibited. Liquor and wine 
may lawfully be purchased for uredicinal, religious, scientific, or 
commercial purposes. I can not understand the purpose of this 
schedule. Is it to protect the moonshiner and the bootlegger? 
Certainly that is not the purpose of the Congress. I am not 
joking about this; it seems to me that if we are consistent, 
this whole schedule should be stricken out, except possibly parts 
of paragraphs 806, 808, and 809. Perhaps those ought to be put 
into the agricultural schedule. 

I seriously suggest that the only liquor that can be lawfully 
imported into the United States is what I have mentioned. At 
least the liquor that is imported for medicinal, religious, and 
scientific purposes ought to be on the free list. 

This seems to me so inconsistent that I think it is just a 
matter of some more “bunk.” Why impose a revenue tax on 
something that is prohibited by the Constitution and the laws 
of our country? Why should not the entire schedule be stricken 
out, with two or three exceptions, which I am not going to dis- 
cuss at this time, contained in the paragraphs to which I have 
made reference? 

Perhaps a motion would be in order to strike out the whole 
schedule, not at this time; when we come to the free list that 
motion, as I understand it, would be in order. I hope the 
chairman of the committee will accept an amendment striking 
out Schedule 8, and permitting liquors and wines intended for 
medicinal, religious, and scientific purposes to be admitted free 
of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT, The Senator can propose that amendment when 
individual amendments are in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 


May I ask what is the under- 
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The next amendment was, on page 150, line 18, after the word 
“laws,” to insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That high-proof fruit spirits made in distilleries connected 
with wineries for use in the fortification of wines may also be withdrawn 
and used under the same laws and regulations applicable to the with- 
drawal and use of alcohol for all nonbeverage purposes. 


So as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 814. No wines, spirits, or other liquors or articles provided for 
in this schedule containing one-half of 1 per cent or more of alcohol 
shall be imported or permitted entry except on a permit issued therefor 
by the Commissioner of Prohibition, and any such wines, spirits, or 
other liquors or articles imported or brought into the United States 
without a permit shall be seized and forfeited in the same manner 2s 
for other violations of the custgms laws: Provided, That high-proof 
fruit spirits made in distilleries connected with wineries for use in the 
fortification of wines may also be withdrawn and used under the same 
laws and regulations applicable to the withdrawal and use of alcohol 
for all nonbeverage purposes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This completes Schedule 8. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah whether there was an agreement to go back to the begin- 
ning of the agricultural schedule for the offering of individual 
amendments? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I asked twice that that be done, but unani- 
mous consent was refused. On Monday morning we will take up 
the sugar schedule. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate sundry execu- 
tive messages from the President of the United States, which 
were referred to the appropriate committees. 

RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I move that the Senate take a 
recess until Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 

The motion wus agreed to; and the Senate (at 12 o’clock and 
55 minutes p. m.) took a recess until Monday, November 18, 1929, 
at 10 o’clock a. m. 





NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate November 16 
(legislative day of October 30), 1929 
Envoy ExTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Nelson T. Johnson, of Oklahoma, now an Assistant Secretary 
of State, to be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to China, vice John Van A. 
MacMurray, resigned. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenants with rank from November 12, 1929 
First Lieut. Joseph Julius Hornisher, Medical Corps Reserve. 


First Lieut. Roland Keith Charles, jr., Medical Corps Re- 
serve. 


First Lieut. Harold James Collins, Medical Corps Reserve. 


First Lieut. Frederick Cantwell Kelly, Medical Corps Re- 
serve. 


First Lieut. William Henry Powell, jr., Medical Corps Re- 
serve. 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenant with rank from Nowember 3, 1929 
First Lieut. Grant Arthur Selby, Dental Corps Reserve. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be colonel 
Lieut. Col. Gordon Johnston, Cavalry, from November 9, 1929. 
To be lieutenant colonels 
Maj. James Josephus Loving, Corps of Engineers, 
November 9, 1929. 
Maj. Frederick Blundon Downing, Corps of Engineers, from 
November 12, 1929. 
Maj. Edmund Leo Daley, Corps of Engineers, from November 
18, 1929. 
Maj. Henry Abercrombie Finch, Corps of Engineers, from 
November 13, 1929. 


from 


To be majors 
Capt. Berthold Vogel, Coast Artillery Corps, from November 9, 
1929. 
Capt. Harry Howell Dunn, Cavalry, from November 12, 1929. 
Capt. Renn Lawrence, Cavalry, from November 13, 1929. 


Capt. John Richard Hermann, Infantry, from November 13, 
1929. 
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PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 

Lieut. Col. James T. Buttrick to be a colonel in the Marine 
Corps from the 12th day of November, 1929. 

Maj. Frederick A. Gardener to be a lieutenant colonel in the 
Marine Corps from the 6th day of November, 1929. 

Maj. Tom D. Barber to be a lieutenant colonel in the Marine 
Corps from the 12th day of November, 1929. 

First Lieut. William J. Livingston to be a captain in the 
Marine Corps from the 23d day of July, 1929. 

First Lieut. Carl F. Merz to be a captain in the Marine Corps 
from the 24th day of August, 1929. : 

Second Lieut. William W. Conway to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 16th day of May, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Arthur G. Bliesener to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 28th day of September, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Gerald H. Steenberg to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 1st day of October, 1929. 

Second Lieut. George H. Bellinger, jr., to be a first lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps from the 6th day of November, 1929. 

Pay Clerk Gouveneur H. Parrish to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Marine Corps, to rank with but after second lieutenant, from the 
5th day of October, 1929, 





SENATE 
Monpay, November 18, 1929 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 30, 1929) 
The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
n Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen 


Edge Jones Schall 
Ashurst Fess Kean Sheppard 
Barkley Fletcher Kendrick Shortridge 
Bingham Frazier Keyes Simmons 
Black George La Follette Smith 
Blaine Gillett McCulloch Smoot 
Blease Glass McKellar Steck 
Borah Glenn McMaster Steiwer 
Bratton Goff McNary Stephens 
Brock Goldsborough Moses Swanson 
Brookhart Greene Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Hale Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Harris Nye Townsend 
Caraway Harrison Oddie Trammell 
Connally Hastings Overman Tydings 
Copeland Hatfield Patterson Vandenberg 
Couzens Hawes Phipps Walcott 
Cutting Hayden Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Heflin Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Howell Robinson, Ind. Waterman 
Dill Johnson Sackett Wheeler 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine] is necessarily detained from the 
Senate by illness. I will let this announcement stand for the 
day. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Suipstrmap] is absent, ill. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Bighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

THE JOURNAL 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Journal for the calendar days of Thursday, November 14, 
Friday, November 15, and Saturday, November 16, may be 
approved. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

FASCISM IN THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I send to the desk an editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune, which I ask may be read by the 
clerk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read the editorial. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


{From the Chicago Tribune, October 25, 1929] 
FASCISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Marcus Duffield, a New York newspaper man, has produced in 
the November issue of Harper's Magazine illustrations of how Musso- 
lini’s Government has seriously invaded American sovereignty. The 
editor suggests, and we believe readers of the article will agree, that 
the exposure should not be overlooked by the State Department. 

That Mussolini has organized Italian residents of the United States, 
naturalized and unnaturalized, through the Fascist League of North 
America, has been a matter of general knowledge. The operations of 
the league, however, have never been so adequately exposed. 

Mr. Duffield charges that the Fascist League here has been organized 
to preserve and prepare men of Italian extraction for Italian war 
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service, to stifle anti-Fascist expression which might threaten American 
loans to Italy, and to produce revenue. Italian immigrants are dis- 
couraged from taking out citizenship papers, Italian newspapers teach 
that an Italian who becomes an American citizen is a renegade. The 
penalty is expulsion from the Fascist League, a deprivation which 
may bring embarrassment to the Italo-American traveling in Italy or 
transacting business there. 

Italo-Americans have been assessed Mussolini’s bachelor tax. If it 
is not paid, it is collected from relatives in Italy. Fascist schools 
have been organized in the United States, many of them conducted in 
public-school buildings to promote Fascist doctrines. Anti-Fascist or 
non-Fascist Italo-American newspapers suffer advertising boycotts; one 
journal was raided and its linotype machines confiscated, Anti-Fascist 
grocers are boycotted and anti-Fascist employees lose their jobs. 

Mr. Duffield tells with names the stories of Italians living in the 
United States who have visited Italy never to return here. Their fates 
are not certain, but Mr. Duffield’s information indicates that they are 
in Italian prisons for the crime of criticizing the régime while in 
this country. 

The problem of assimilating foreign elements in our population is 
difficult even without a propaganda directed at keeping those elements 
estranged. The business of the Fascist League is to prevent the ab- 
sorption of Italians by American life. That is a program of defeatism 
inimical to the national welfare of his country. It is not a friendly 
act. 

The contempt of Fascism for American citizenship rights is more 
serious because it is more overt. The Italian Government must be 
advised that American citizens are responsible to this government and 
that any attempt even by indirection of the Fascist régime to assume 
jurisdiction over our nationals will not be tolerated. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I desired to have read to the 
Senate this editorial from the Chicago Tribune relating to 
Fascist activities in the United States. I introduced a resolu- 
tion some weeks ago calling upon the State Department to 
report to the Senate what information it has upon the activities 
of these agents of Mussolini. I have received quite a number 
of letters from patriotic Americans of Italian descent support- 
ing my resolution and ealling upon our Government to do some- 
thing to protect them and their children. The Fascist agents 
of Mussolini are organizing the boys of patriotic Americans of 
Italian blood into the junior order of Fascists, and the fathers 
and mothers are protesting against it. It does seem that our 
Government could pause long enough in its other duties to reach 
out a protecting hand to these loyal citizens of the United 
States. 

Nothing has been done with my resolution. I understand the 
Fascists are protesting against its adoption. My resolution is 
sleeping in the Committee on Foreign Relations while Mussolini 
is occupying the front page of our daily papers with his Fascist 
propaganda. On yesterday the Washington Star had his picture 
on the front page and carried quite a lengthy article from 
Mussolini himself boosting Fascism. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Washington 

Mr. DILL. I wish to ask the Senator if he has taken this 
matter up with the Secretary of State, aside from his reso- 
lution? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have not. 

Mr. DILL. I will say to the Senator that I have received 
some letters on the subject from my own State and that I have 
referred those letters to the Secretary of State and asked him 
what, if any, investigation he was making and what he knew 
as to the truth of those reports. If it be true that there is a 
large body of Italians in this country paying tribute, as Harper’s 
Monthly for November asserts, then it is high timre that some- 
thing should be done, and it is high time that this Government 
should take action upon this subject. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thank the Senator from Washington for his 
statement. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the senior Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. I should like to say to the Senator that I have 
done substantially the same thing as has my colleague. LI, too, 
have received some letters in reference to this matter, ard I 
referred them to the Secretary of State. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But we have not heard anything from the 
Secretary of State. We certainly ought to get action upon this 
very important matter. The editorial which was read a little 
while ago shows that bachelor American citizens of Italian 
descent in the United States are assessed the bachelor’s tax 
in Italy, and if they refuse to pay it the Italian Government 
makes their relatives in Italy pay it. There are two instances 
now where American citizens visiting their relatives in Italy 
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have been forced into military service under Mussolini and are 
not permitted to return to their homes in the United States. 
They have passports from the United States, but those pass- 
ports are not respected and those persons are held in Italy. I 
have a letter from an American citizen of Italian blooé who 
went to Italy to see his relatives, and the Italian Government 
held him, but by paying some one in authority a thousand dol- 
lars he got over into France and through France back to the 
United States. 

I ask Senators to read the article written by Mussolini, 
which appeared in the Washington Star of yesterday, and then 
to read the book of John Bond, The Wild Man of Europe, and 
they will read one of the most blood-curdling stories of persecu- 
tion and murder that they ever read. 

I remember a little while ago how we were all shocked at 
the killing of guards in a prison in Colorado. The guards 
were stabbed to death, pitched out of the window, and fell to 
the ground below. Mussolini’s Fascist agents murdered Masons 
by the hundreds in Italy. They stabbed some of them to death 
in their lodge rooms, up on the fifth and sixth floors, then 
pitched them out of the window, and they fell dead on the 
sidewalks below amongst their horrified and mourning loved 
ones. 

Mussolini is the most dangerous man in the world to-day; 
and here we are just sitting idly by while American citizens, 
who are entitled to the protection of our flag, who have sworn 
allegiance to it in the United States, and who have gone away 
with passports from this Government to visit loved ones in a 
foreign land, to be seized and held by this tyrant. He says, 
“Why, you have Italian blood in you”; “but,” the American 
prisoner replies, “I am a citizen of the United States, and I 
have been a citizen of that country for a long time.” “It does 
not make any difference,” says Mussolini, “once an Italian 
citizen, an Italian citizen still under the Fascist Government to 
the seventh generation.” Senators, that is his doctrine. 

Great Britain is respected the world over because of one out- 
standing fact: No subject of Great Britain can be oppressed 
anywhere without that Government going to his rescue. I do 
not care how humble he is, if another government anywhere on 
earth imposes upon a subject of Great Britain, Great Britain, 
with all the force of her Government, goes to his rescue. The 
flag of Great Britain and the rights of subjects of Great Britain 
must be respected ; but here we are doing nothing while a band 
of roving Fascist marauders are terrorizing right here at home 
American citizens of Italian descent, and Mussolini is seizing 
American citizens visiting Italy and compelling them to do 
miitary service for the Fascist Government. 

The Fascist forces have now become so strong politically that 
they are influencing some of our leaders in the United States. 

Mr. President, I do not believe there is a country on earth 
that is so afflicted with foreign intrigue and foreign chicanery 
as is the Government of the United States. I saw the Congress 
of the United States fail and refuse to eliminate from enumera- 
tion of the population of the United States when we were consider- 
ing a bill apportioning Members of Congress, thousands of aliens 
who have come in here not by the permission and leave of this 
Government but by fraud; they were smuggled in. Yet when 
we wanted to eliminate them from the basis of population for 
membership in the House of Representatives on the ground that 
they were not entitled to be here, and therefore ought not to be 
counted in with the population of American citizens for the 
purpose of increasing the membership of Congress, but we were 
unable to do it. 

Then, when we asked to have a census of them, so that we 
would know who they were when they came here, and how they 
come, that proposition, too, was voted down in the Congress of 
the United States. Alien influence in various forms—Fascism 
and communism—now constitute a dangerous menace to the 
rights and interests of loyal American citizens. The day is not 
far distant when there must be sounded in this Nation a clear, 
ringing demand for undivided and whole-hearted loyalty to the 
Government of the United States. 

Now we have Fascism to the front; Mr. Duffield has made a 
powerful arraignment of their activities; the newspapers of the 
country are commenting favorably upon his article; a resolu- 
tion is pending in a committee of this body to investigate, to get 
information regarding their activities, in an effort to seek to 
protect the rights of American citizens under the flag; and yet 
no action is taken. 

Mr. President, I shall have more to say on this subject from 
time to time. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. VANDENBERG presented a resolution adopted by the 
common council of the city of Flint, Mich., favoring the passage 
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of legislation granting increased pensions to veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. BROOKHART presented petitions, numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of Iowa, praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
their widows, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of New York, praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of 613 citizens of Topeka, 
Manhattan, Emporia, and Wilson, all in the State of Kansas, 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased pen- 
sions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee op Pensions. 

Mr. FESS presented memorials of sundry citizens of the State 
of Ohio, remonstrating against inclusion in the pending tariff 
bill of any increased duty on wrapper leaf tobacco, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NORRIS presented memorials of sundry citizens of the 
State of Ohio, remonstrating against the inclusion of the so- 
called flexible provision in the tariff law, and also remonstrating 
against the imposition of such tariff duties as may unduly in- 
crease costs in the United States or bring about unfavorable 
reactions in foreign countries, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2139) to amend section 8 of the act entitled “An 
act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, 
drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, 
and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 1906, as amended ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 2140) for the relief of Reed Walworth; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 2141) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, 
as amended; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 2142) for the incorporation of the Klamath Tribe 
of Indians, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2143) for the relief of Reed Walworth; to the 
Yommittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2144) for the relief of Thomas G. Harris; and 

A bill (S. 2145) for the relief of Clay D. Barhyte; to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 2146) to amend section 939 of the Revised Statutes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2147) for the relief of Otto Christian; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2148) for the relief of Tampico Marine Iron Works; 
to the Committee on Claims. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCEH—CAPTAIN SPOONER 


On motion of Mr. McNary, the Committee on Military 
Affairs was discharged from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 2102) for the relief of Capt. Lloyd S. Spooner, Service 
Conrpany, Fourth Infantry, United States Army, and it was 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 


TRAFFIC IN NARCOTICS AND LEGAL REMEDIES 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, a few days ago I made some 
remarks with reference to narcotics and dope. I have been 
informed that possibly it will take two or three years in this 
District to get some criminal cases tried that are now on the 
docket. 

I have observed something here that in a good long experi- 
ence at the bar I have never seen elsewhere. The prosecuting 
attorney goes into the grand jury room and not only presents 
to the grand jury the prosecuting witnesses, or what are gen- 
erally called the Government witnesses, but he presents the de- 
fendant’s witnesses; and instead of the grand jury merely 
making a casual examination to see whether there is sufficient 
evidence upon which to base the finding of a true bill, they try 
the case, and if they find a true bill it is virtually a verdict of 
guilty. 
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The Constitution of the United States provides that “in all 
criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial”; and, of course, it is necessary to have 
a true bill before a man can be tried on certain charges. 

I noticed in yesterday’s paper—and I call that to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues on the District subcommittee—that 
$50,000 worth of dope was taken here in a midnight raid, the 
value of it being about $4,000 at wholesale price and about 
$50,000 at bootleg prices. I ask to have three articles on the 
subject printed in the Recorp along with my remarks, and also 
- article from the Washington Post entitled “The Cost of 

‘rime.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the articles will 
be printed in the Rrcorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


(From the Washington Herald of Sunday, November 17, 1929] 
$50,000 “ Dopp” TAKEN HERE IN MIDNIGHT Raip—Ex-BODYGUARD OF 
CAPONE IS Seizep IN FIGHT IN HorEL—Narcotics FounD In RooM 

Concentrated here from all over the Atlantic seaboard, United States 
narcotic agents delivered a smashing blow at the powerful dope “ in- 
dustry ” late last night, when they arrested two men and seized $50,000 
worth of heroin, one of the most powerful and vicious of all drugs. 

In a fight in a sordid hotel here, agents overpowered W. M. Felton, 
alias “‘ Miami Billy,” former Capone bodyguard, and found in his room 
11 ounces of heroin—enough for 84,960 “ doses.” 

ANOTHER ALSO HELD 


Bleeding from the face, Felton was brought to headquarters with 
John Basil Theobar, 27, said to be an accomplice, and who also will be 
charged with Harrison Act violations. 

It was pointed out that the raid quickly followed the recent dramatic 
gesture of Senator Cote Brixassz, of South Carolina, when he held aloft 
in the Senate Chamber a packet of opium which, he thundered, was 
bought within a few blocks of the Capitol. 

CITY IS RELAY POINT 


The raid revealed also, it was said, that Washington was the relay 


point for shipments of large quantities of drugs between New York 
and Kansas City. 


The sinister merchants of the “dope industry” recently have built 
up a “trade” in that city and drug prices there are towering daily. 





{From the Sunday Star of November 17, 1929] 
SUSPECTS SEIZED WITH NARCOTICS—RING OPERATING OUT OF 
BELIEVED UNCOVERED IN ARRESTS HERR 


The activities of an alleged drug ring, which Federal narcotic agents 
say is operating out of New York were dealt a blow last night when 
more than a score of agents from Baltimore and this city arrested two 
men and seized drugs valued at $4,000, which they said were destined 
for Kansas City, Mo. 

The arrested men gave their names as W. M. Felton, 33 years old, 
alias “Miami Billy,” and John Theoharrides, alias John Thaber, 27 
years old. They were taken into custody in a pool room on Ninth 
Street near D Street, shortly before midnight. The men were taken to 
the first precinct station house and held on a charge of violating the 
Harrison Narcotic Act. 

Eleven ounces of heroin, which the agents claimed had a “ bootleg” 
value of $4,000, were found in their possession, agents say. 

J. Bruce Gresson, agent in charge, operating out of the Baltimore dis. 
trict, said last night that Felton told him he had been in Florida with 
“ Scarface” Al Capone, of Chicago, and when the latter was jailed in 
Philadelphia several months ago he came to this city. 


NEW YORE 





[From the Washington Post of Sunday, November 17, 1929] 


TWO ARE SEIZED BY NARCOTIC AGENTS IN HOTDL RAIDS HERE—DRUGS 
VALUED AT $4,000 TAKEN ; LBADER GIVES OFFICERS SLIP 


In a spectacular series of raids on downtown hotels last night seven 
special narcotic agents, acting under the supervision of G. B. Greeson 
and W. 8. Blanchard, first assistant to Col. L. G. Nutt, arrested two 
men, seized a large quantity of heroin and barely missed capturing a 
third man who is said to have had in his possesison approximately 100 
ounces of the drug. 

Acting through undercover agents, the narcotic men got a tip on the 
Washington headquarters seven weeks ago. With five of the crack 
operatives of the bureau working to ferret out the members of the gang, 
the information was gleaned that Washington was a way station for a 
gang operating in Kansas City and New York City. 

Armed with that information the agents, in cooperation with C. W. 
Mansfield and Robert Sanders, detective sergeants, arranged for a series 
of deliveries last night. The first two are said to have gone through 
without a hitch and W. M. Felton, alias “ Miami Billy,” 33 years old, 
and John Theoharrides, alias John Thobar, 27 years old, were taken into 
custody. 

On the former the agents found 11 ounces of heroin, they allege. 
“ Miami Billy” did not take kindly to his arrest, and when he appeared 
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at headquarters he had a bloody nose and a disheveled appearance. 
Theoharrides, a little chap, proved more amenable to the suggestion that 
he “come along.” Five ounces were taken on him, police say. 

The third trap was kept waiting most of the night, but the agents 
gave up when their man, with whom an appointment had been made, had 
not made his appearance several hours later. He is known ag the 
leader, though “ Miami Billy” is credited with having a large say in 
the gang’s operations. 

The narcotics gathered last night are valued at $4,000, and the agents 
were chagrined when they failed to make connections with the 100- 
ounce shipment. 

They were loathe to tell where they picked up the two men. They 
said both lived in Washington and numerous other cities. While the 
agents were bringing Theoharrides to headquarters following his seizure 
in a “Pennsylvania Avenue hotel” the automobile was struck by 
another machine at Thirteenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue NW. 

In the ensuing confusion the prisoner made an attempt to escape, but 
a firm grip on his trousers by a husky agent changed his mind for him. 
No one was hurt. 

Convinced that the “ master mind" had double-crossed them, both 
Felton and Theoharrides talked freely to the detectives. They laid bare 
intimate details of the gang’s operations, and additional seizures and 
arrests are expected shortly. 

The agents who participated in the cases were E. K. Rabbitt, 8S. L. 
Rakusin, J. W. MacDonald, George Cunningham, and C. E. Fortner. 





{From the Washington Post, November 17, 1929] 
THE COST OF CRIMB 


What is the cost of crime? This is one of the questions that the 
National Commission on Law Enforcement purposes to answer. A sub- 
committee charged with this phase of the general investigation into 
crime met last week with Chairman George W. Wickersham and out- 
lined its plan. This will be one of the most interesting and valuable 
surveys to be made by the commission. 

Yhe cost of crime has never been computed accurately, and it is 
doubtful if it can be done. A few years ago it was estimated that 
crime costs the United States $3,000,000,000 annually, but the figure 
is perhaps far too small when all factors are taken into consideration. 
The cost of maintaining city and State police forces amounts to a 
large sum. To this must be added the cost of employing night watch- 
men, insurance against burglary, etc. The value of money, jewels, and 
other articles stolen mounts up to a huge sum in a year, and the 
damage to property through arson or malicious mischief is consid- 
erable. Even maintenance of criminal courts and public prosecutors is 
a big item. 

One of the principal costs is the maintenance of thousands of convicts 
in idleness. Some account must also be taken of the lives that are lost 
in enforcement of the law. But perhaps the greatest economic loss 
arises from the fact that the criminal is engaged in destructive enter- 
prises. If all the persons who devote their lives to crime were engaged 
in constructive occupations what would their contribution to the eco- 
nomic welfare of the country be worth? How much equipment, such as 
automobiles, firearms, etc., is devoted to destructive use? 

These are a few of the questions the subcommittee can not ignore if 
it is to make an accurate estimate of the cost of crime. If all con- 
tributing factors are included in the estimate it will no doubt be enor- 
mous enough to impress the public with the need for rigorous law 
enforcement. 


Mr. BLEASE. I offer the concurrent resolution which I send 
to the desk and ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. My idea in offering this resolution is to try to ar- 
range this District so that not only can a man who is innocent 
and in jail get a prompt trial, but that we can bring a criminal 
to trial promptly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 18) was read, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Senate Judiciary Committee and the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the House of Representatives be, and they are hereby, requested 
and directed to hold joint meetings and hearings to consider the advis- 
ability and feasibility of dividing the District of Columbia into two or 
more judicial districts, each district to be provided with its own and 
separate grand jury, in order to thereby expedite, facilitate, and promote 
the speedy and effective administration of justice, and to report thereon 
to the Congress of the United States at the earliest practicable date. 

Resolved further, That copies of this resolution be forthwith pre- 
sented by the clerk of the Senate to the chairman of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, and by the Clerk of the House of Representatives to 


the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina that that is quite an important resolu- 
tion; and I think it would be well to refer it to the Judiciary 
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Committee, which is the committee having jurisdiction of the 
subject matter. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, the only objection to that 
course is that the resolution does not do anything except to ask 
these two committees to look into the matter and see if it is pos- 
sible to divide the District of Columbia into what are called two 
or three judicial districts. If they think it can be done, and 
should be, I shall offer a bill to that effect. It will not cost 
anything. They already have the judges. The district attor- 
ney’s force could be so divided as not to create any new posi- 
tions. The only thing this resolution would do would be to 
create additional grand juries, in order that we may get true 
bills without having to wait two or three years before grand 
juries have an opportunity to reach a matter, and would save 
expenses in the criminal courts instead of increasing them by 
getting rid of cases earlier. 

I do not think it would cost any extra money. The same 
courthouse would do, and the same six judges. A division of 
the district attorney’s office would give them all the assistants 
they need in the prosecution of business; but this proposal would 
give us more grand juries, so that accused persons could be 
brought to trial earlier, and either convicted or acquitted. The 
States are divided into Federal judicial districts, some with less 
population than this District, so why not the District of Colum- 
bia? It is now too large and has too many people in it to confine 
it to one district. Then, remember that many come here from 
other places who commit crime, thus making greater the criminal 
business of the courts. 

I know one instance of a man in jail down here from South 
Carolina, my own State. He has been in jail nearly four 
months. They do not know whether he is innocent or whether 
he is guilty, and I do not, either; but the man certainly is en- 
titled to be tried, and I understand that it will be about two 
years before his case can be reached. If he is not guilty, he 
certainly should not be there. If he is guilty, this time ought 
to be going on his sentence. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator that 
it will hasten action upon the resolution if it should be acted 
upon by the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, which really 
has jurisdiction over matters of that kind. I suggest that to 
the Senator. Otherwise I should have to ask that it go over, 
and I do not wish to do that. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I shall not object to the course 
suggested by the Senator from Washington; but I certainly 
think this is a matter that should receive the serious considera- 
tion of Congress. 

Mr. JONES. That is what I want. 

I ask that the concurrent resolution go to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE 


A message in writing was communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Hess, one of his sec- 
retaries. 

BRANCH BANKING 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rrecorp two articles by Mr. Charles W. Collins, 
former Deputy Comptroller of the Currency of the United States, 
one published in the Washington Herald of November 17, 1929, 
and the other in the Washington Herald of November 10, 1929, 
on the subject of branch banking. 

There being no objection, the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Washington Herald, November 17, 1929] 
“ McFappEN AcT AMENDMENT WOULD WIDEN Scopp or BRANCH 
BANKING ”"—COLLINS 
(This is the second of two articles by Mr. Collins on the banking situ- 
ation in America to-day. In the first, he explained the origin and rapid 
growth of the branch-banking movement. He now outlines the need for 
powerfully organized financing groups, and their potential scope.) 


By Charles Wallace Collins, former Deputy Comptroller of the United 
States Currency 


Branch banking is already here. It is operated under three forms, 
namely, localebranches, as in New York City, Boston, Philadelphia, De 
troit, Cleveland, Los Angeles, and other large cities; branches extended 
from large city banks to the boundary lines of the State, as in Califor- 
nia, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, and a few other States; 
and the new form of branch banking under the control and direction of 
holding companies whereby large groups of banks are formed into a 
single system in which political boundary lines of all kinds are ignored. 

It is this type of branch banking which is attracting nation-wide atten- 
tion. In less than one year the bank-holding company movement has 
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spread over the entire United States. Judging by the rate of its progress 
within the last six months, it will take only about two more years before 
branch banking in the country districts as well as in the cities will be 
the usual and ordinary form of banking. 

It should be recognized, however, that this movement toward the ex- 
tension of branches would not take its present form of group banking 
were it not for the fact that the Federal laws prohibit the simpler form. 

It is a case where the urge of economic forces has run counter to 
statutory enactment and a way has been found to accomplish indirectly 
what the law prohibits to be done directly. The law prohibits a certain 
procedure in setting up branches by banks, but bankers have found an- 
other procedure which the law does not prohibit. 

Let us take a look at one of these holding company branch systems. 
Through the ordinary procedure of contract and sale the holding com- 
pany acquires a majority of the stock of a number of banks, including 
that of a large city bank which becomes the central or parent bank 
of the group. 


SEPARATE BANKS—EACH MUST HAVE ITS OWN DIRECTING FORCE 


A central management is set up either in the holding company or 
in the central bank which undertakes to operate the entire group as 
a single system of banks. Banking policies originate with the central 
management and the officers and employees of the various banks become, 
in effect, officers and employees of the holding company. The moral 
support and the management skill of the central group is behind each 
unit of the group. So far the group system may be said to differ very 
little from the ordinary branch system. 

On the other hand, each bank in the group is a separate banking 
corporation chartered under national or State law. It must have its 
own board of directors property constituted and who must severally 
bear the responsibility placed by law upon bank directors. 

Each bank must also maintain its separate overhead—its distinct set 
of books, its president, cashier, and other officers, and must operate 
under Government supervision, National or State, as the case may be, 
making its periodical reports of condition to the Government and sub- 
mitting all of its affairs to the scrutiny of the bank examiners. 

The holding companies are not banks and are not subject to the 
supervision and control of the governmental banking authorities. In 
case one of these group systems is composed largely of State banks and 
extends over the boundary lines of several States, it becomes impossible 
for any State government to know the condition of the group as a 
whole. 

If all of the banks in the group were national banks, the Comptroller 
of the Currency could examine the entire group, regardless of the loca- 
tion of the banks, but even he could not supervise and examine the 
holding company. 

From the standpoint, therefore, of the public interest this new form 
of branch banking needs to be brought under closer Government control. 
From the standpoint of management of the system for a profit there 
is even a greater urge for simplification both as to the method of estab- 
lishing the branches and as to their operation. 

Congress already has permitted national banks to establish branches 
within certain geographical limits; that is to say, within certain cities 
and within all foreign countries. 

Suppose Congress now went further and permitted national banks to 
establish branches out in the country districts in a territory such as 
would be covered by one of these group systems of banks. What would 
be the result? 

The answer seems to be clear that the country bank members of the 
group would be immediately converted into real branches of the central 
bank. The economy and efficiency of operation would be so great that 
no group could resist the opportunity thus offered. 


OVERHEAD CUT——FIFTY BANKS COULD FUNCTION UNDER ONB BOARD 


A group of 50 banks could thus eliminate 49 boards of directors, 
49 independent banking establishments with all the red tape to which 
an independent bank must conform, and substitute therefor a single 
board of directors of the parent bank, who would be the only responsible 
body in the whole system, 

Furthermore, the holding company itself would cease to have any rea- 
son to exist, and the stockholders of the holding company would become 
stockholders of the bank. 

Instead of 50 different banks with 50 different capital structures and 
50 different sets of limitations by law upon loans and other operations 
there would be just 1 bank doing business in 50 different localities, and 
at each locality the entire financial] strength, prestige, and responsi- 
bility of the bank would be manifest. The bank could loan at any 
branch office an amount as great as it could loan at the head office. 

When the American public appreciates the simple strength and safety 
of branch banking as a means of extending banking services from the 


cities to the rural districts, group banking will give away to branch 
banking. 


A few days ago I happened to be in a town of about 3,000 population 


in one of the cotton States. There were two banks there, both of very 
small capital, A local business man, who handles transactions up to a 
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million dollars, said that he was doing business with 22 different banks, 
including 2 in New York and 1 in a large city about 200 miles away. 

Think what it would mean to business enterprises of this character 
to have immediate access to unlimited resources of capital through a 
branch of a large city bank established in that town. 

One of the arguments urged against branch banking was that it 
would stifle local industry by drawing away local capital for investment 
in other places. The illustration I have given above shows that the 
contrary would be the case. 

There are in the United States to-day many local communities suf- 
fering from dry rot through lack of local capital and lack of business 
imagination to develop local resources. Would not a branch of a 
modern metropolitan bank in such a community be a missionary of 
progress ? 

There is another aspect of branch banking which must not be lost 
sight of. Commerce, industry, business, and trade are the very life 
of the American people. 

In soil, climate, natural resources, and in business genius it can be 
said without boasting that we are the most favored nation in the world. 
In a country of such great physical magnitude it has become necessary 
to engage in large-scale operations and to develop men with the ca- 
pacity to manage stupendous enterprises. 

First we developed our local markets. For years our interest was 
centered upon production and manufacture for domestic consumption. 

We have now, however, by reason of economic movements of the last 
few years, entered into the world markets upon an unprecedented scale. 
This flow of trade to the ends of the earth must be financed in a large 
way and we must be able to hold our own against the competition of 
great foreign banking institutions with their far-flung system of 
branches. 

This is what Congress had in mind when it permitted national banks 
to establish branches in foreign countries. National banks, however, 
have not been in a position to avail themselves fully of this opportunity 
on account of restrictive legislation at home. 

Before a national bank can enter upon a foreign branch program 
it must have strength and prestige in the United States. This can not 
be gained to a proper extent so long as each bank is confined in its 
operations to the borders of a single city. 


OUT OF DATE—BANKING LAWS BLOCKING NEEDED EXPANSION 


In other words, our banking laws are out of date when they main- 
tain a system of 26,000 unit banks, nearly all of small capital structure, 
when our whole national ambition and destiny to play a strong if not 
a dominating part in the markets of the world calls for national banks 
of great capital structure with branches, in place of our thousands of 
country banks. 

Going back, then, to the town of 3,000 population, whose two little 
banks can not accommodate the business enterprises which have grown 
up there, a branch of a large national bank would not only bring ade- 
quate resources to that community but would bring that community into 
direct contact with the world currents of finance and trade. 

Branch banking in the United States would be just another step 
toward bringing the rural communities out of their isolation. It would 
add its contribution to that of the automobile road, the telephone, the 
radio, the electric lights, the electric refrigerator, and the city newspaper. 

There are some who seem to fear that branch banking on a large 
Seale in the United States would result in a concentration of banking 
capital of such large proportions as to be inimical to the public interest. 
They speak of one man or one group of men controlling two or three 
billions of banking capital and directing the policies of the investment 
of ten or fifteen billions of banking resources. 

Since we will hear this view repeated many times in the near future, 
let us subject it to an analysis. It is a negative point of view. It 
offers no solution to the banking situation. The old system of complete 
decentralization of banking capital has certainly been a failure, espe- 
cially in the rural districts, 

The rank and file of the American people have been at the mercy of 
weakly capitalized unit banks, as has been the small business man. 

Are 20,000 banks capitalized at $25,000 each better for the agricul- 
tural population of the United States than 1,000 banks with an average 
capital of $7,500,000 each? 

Can we justify the tying up of $1,500,000,000 in deposits in the agrt- 
cultural districts through the failure of over 5,000 small banks within 
the last few years? 

Under branch banking there will be some banks with capital funds of 
over a billion dollars. But we must distinguish between the employ- 
ment in business of concentration of capital and the ownership of that 
capital. Branch banking will require centralization of management and 
the vast flow of trade of this great country will require the use of large 
capital funds. On the other hand, the ownership of this capital will 
have the widest possible dissemination, 

There will be several hundred thousand stockholders of every branch 
bank system. In every local community where there is a branch there 


will be a number of stockholders doing what they can to help the branch 
succeed, 
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Banking capital is the most sensitive of all mechanisms of finance. 
What danger could there be to the public when the stock of the bank, no 
matter how large, is scattered over such a wide territory and 
ownership? 

Public opinion alone would be a sufficient check on the management. 

FUTURE MOVES—AMENDMENT WILL PERMIT BRANCH BANKING 


Furthermore, public opinion is not powerless to assert itself. There 
is the possibility that Congress may exercise its inquisitorial powers. In 
addition, assuming that all such branch systems will be national banks, 
the Federal Government, through the Comptroller of the Currency, would 
maintain a constant supervision over all of the affairs of the bank 
through the national-bank examiners. 

What is the prospect of branch-banking legislation in the near future? 
There are two favorable factors: First, the opposition which confronted 
the Mcladden bill has disappeared, its leaders being to a considerable 
extent now engaged in branch banking; second, branch banking is 
already here on a most extensive scale. 

The McFadden Bank Act was enacted into law for the purpose of 
permitting national banks to establish branches within certain limi- 
tations. 

Branch banking wag little understood at that time, and the over- 
whelming opinion of the small bankers was against it in almost any 
form. Such does not appear to be the situation to-day. Branch bank- 
ing as now practiced in the United States has not proven the bugaboo it 
was pictured. 

The next branch banking bill will not be a new Dill but simply an 
amendment of the McFadden Act. On the original bill five years ago 
the discussion was largely theoretical on both sides, and in many cases 
Treason was swayed by sentiment and tradition. 

We are now confronted with a practical condition. Before the new 
amendment will pass Congress, branch banking will be present in full 
force in every State in the United States, but it will be the holding 
company form of branch banking. 

It will be the kind of branch banking that nobody wants to per- 
petuate indefinitely, but it will be the general opinion that it is better 
than the old system of country banking which is displaced. If I am 
correct in this surmise, it should be fairly easy for Congress within 
the next two years to permit these holding companies to disappear and 
let the group of banks be converted into a straight-out branch system 
of the largest bank in the group. 





{From the Washington Herald of November 10, 1929] 

“THE Enormous Rise or BRaNcH BANKING "—‘ ONE-FOURTH OF OUR 
BANK REsourcES Now ENGAGED IN THIS TyPH OF FINANCE ’—‘“ No 
Less THAN $18,000,000,000 ALrEapy EMPLOYED, AND THIS Vast SuM 
LIKELY TO Bre GREATLY INCREASED WITHIN COMPARATIVELY SHORT 
Timp,” Says Norep Fiscan Exrert 


By Charles Wallace Collins, former Deputy Comptroller of the United 
States Currency 

When the investment trust movement began in this country a few 
years ago there were many skeptics in high places who predicted that it 
was a fad and would not become an established financial institution in 
the United States. 

It was not long, however, before it was generally admitted that the 
investment trust was here to stay. The leading investment trusts are 
now in strong and able hands and manage investments of many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

Official figures were presented at the recent meeting of the American 
Bankers’ Association in San Francisco, showing that 20 per cent of all 
banks in the United States and 20 per cent of all the banking resources 
had come under the control of this branch-banking movement. These 
figures, however, were compiled from information obtained several 
months before the convention met. 

TO-DAY’S TREND—MOVE IS TOWARD CENTRAL OWNERSHIP 


At the present time it may be stated safely that one-fourth of all 
of the banks in the United States—with total resources about $18,- 
000,000,000—have now passed over into branch banking, largely through 
holding company operations. 

The investment-trust movement grew up in the United States without 
special laws permitting or regulating it, and the movement as a whole 
may be taken as an example of how the common sense of the American 
business man is able to meet changing economic conditions without 
waiting for the lawmakers to act. 

In the field of banking a movement is now going on in the direction 
of central ownership and management which is spreading with the same 
rapidity and in the same manner as the investment-trust movement. 

Our system of rural banking has proven inadequate to meet the needs 
of our vast population outside of the large cities. The Comptroller of 


the Currency, in his address before the convention, said between 5,000 
and 6,000 banks in the rural communities had closed their doors since 
1921 and they tied up deposits of more than $1,500,000,000. 

In some States more than one-half of the country banks in existence 
in 1920 had failed. 
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He also gave figures which indicated that more than one-third of all 
the banks in the United States are earning less than 5 per cent on their 
invested capital. 

He attributed this condition to a single fundamental source—and one 
that can not be remedied by the local bank—namely, that the country 
bank, as a rule, can not have a diversified business. 

In other words, that it is subject to the ups and downs of the market 
for the principal product of the community—whether it be wheat, corn, 
cotton, rice, cattle, lumber, or the like. 

These utterances, coming from the highest authority in the banking 
world, are full of deep meaning because they clearly portray the opinion 
of one who has access to inside information and who would not make 4 
public utterance without the most careful deliberation. 


CURES TRIED—-MOST REMEDIES HAVE MET SMALL SUCCESS 


Various remedies have been proposed and some tried—such as State 
guaranty of bank deposits—but without favorable results. It is only 
within the last two years that banking opinion has begun to drift defi- 
nitely in the direction of sonte form of branch banking for the rural 
communities as a means of giving an adequate banking service with 
safety to depositors and shareholders. 

Since the national law prohibits the direct establishment of branches 
by national banks and by State banks in the Federal reserve system 
(except within the confines of the city of the bank), some other form of 
branch banking had to be devised to meet the situation. 

The new movement toward branch banking has come to be known 
as group banking. Its mechanism is rather simple. It is not based 
upon any act of the banks themselves, but rather upon the right of a 
shareholder of the bank to sell his stock and the right of a corpora- 
tion to buy it. 

Not all groups are organized in exactly the same manner, but the 
general plan is the same. A financial group centering in a large city 


bank acquires the majority of the stock of a number of outlying coun- 
try banks. 


WELCOME—PUBLIC CORDIAL TO NBW GROUP SYSTEM 


The banks in the group retain their independent local status as bank- 
ing corporations, but as a matter of practical administration these 
country banks are brought into direct contact with the management of 
the central city bank and thus gain an increase in public confidence 
through being a member of a strong financial group. 

The transition is that from a correspondent bank of a large city 
bank to that of a subsidiary. The group gains its true meaning and 
its real benefit to the country districts when each country bank in the 
group is managed and supported by the central bank in so far as this 
can be done with the group mechanism. The customer of one of these 
outlying banks naturally feels that he is doing business with a branch 
system. 

The experience of these groups already has been that the public is 
glad to have this new type of banking service with its assurance of 
greater strength and stability than the old isolated country unit bank. 

The establishment of groups has been followed by increases in deposits 
and by a general rejuvenation of the local bank. 

This simply shows that the average man would prefer to do business 
with a strong bank and that he is not interested in perpetuating the 
tradition of unit banking for its own sake. What he wants is an 
institution with financial responsibility to protect his interests and to 
give to him the best type of banking service that can be had. 

This movement is fundamentally economic and not political. The 
simplicity of the procedure in building up a group gives wide latitude 
to the size and the complexion of the group as a whole. 

A holding company is formed with a large authorized capital stock. 
This company deals directly with the shareholders of the bank whose 
control it seeks. It may offer him cash for his stock. This procedure, 
of course, leaves uninvested cash funds in the hands of the seller. 

That is one way of acquiring control of a bank. Another method, 
however, has come into vogue which offers a more attractive investment 
to the bank shareholder. Instead of taking cash for his stock he ex- 
changes his bank stock for shares of the holding company agreed upon. 

The local bank shareholder by this act spreads his investment over 
the entire group of banks instead of an investment in a single 
institution, 

Under this plan it does not require a considerable amount of cash 
funds for the holding company to bring together a group of banks under 
centralized management and control. 

It is necessary only to center the group around an institution in whose 
strength and management the public has full confidence. 

Entry into the group of other banks through the individual action 
of the owners of a majority of their shares in exchanging bank stock 
for holding company stock becomes in the nature of a cooperative move- 
ment. Through the group it is possible to gain that which no single 
country bank member of the group can acquire alone; that is, a general 
diversity of banking business, 

It is a tribute to the creative genius of the American people that they 
are able spontaneously and without seeking outside leadership to avail 
themselves of an economic opportunity. The movement toward group 
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banking is just another evidence of the ability of the rank and file of 
our business men to meet a difficult economic situation. 

Our system of country banking with its isolated units had ceased 
to function effectively. Standing alone, all units were doomed to 
mediocrity or failure. The economic solution was clearly in the direc- 
tion of greater combinations of banking capital under a policy of cen- 
tralized management, 

When we consider the vast geographical expanse of the United States 
with its 26,000 banks holding nearly $75,000,000,000 of banking re- 
sources we are confronted with a new movement in banking of tre- 
mendous potential strength. Yet this movement did not have its 
origin in Wall Street. 

The first definite group of banks, formed over a year ago, centered 
in Ogden, Utah. 

The sponsors of this particular group were not conscious of the 
fact that they were pioneering in what now appears to be a great 
branch banking movement. They simply took hold of a local situation 
and through the use of local capital and local enterprise established 
a group system of banks extending over the boundary lines of two 
other States. Similarly, the two prominent groups now operating from 
Minneapoilis were formed. 

At the present writing nearly every possible economic zone in the 
United States has a local group in operation or in process of formation. 

It is natural and wholesome that this movement toward branch bank- 
ing should come about under the leadership of local business men in 
various parts of the country. 

The time will undoubtedly come when there will be an amalgamation 
of various local groups into larger regional groups, but in any such 
case the central management naturally will retain local leaders who 
understand local conditions and local needs. ‘This is simply good busi- 
ness doctrine. 

How far has group banking already developed in the United States? 
Those who witnessed the rapid rise of the investment trust movement 
during the last three years will not be surprised to know that already 
about one-fourth of the banks in the United States have passed out of 
the unit bank class, taking with them over into group or branch banking 
about one-fourth of the banking resources of the country. 

The group banking movement is hardly a year old, and yet at the 
recent bankers’ convention it was almost the sole topic of conversation. 

It seéms to me a safe prediction that within the next 12 months 
unit banking will have been practically displaced by group banking. 

What are the advantages of group banking? 

The depositor has the assurance that the strength of the group will 
prevent a loss of his deposits through failure. The investor has the 
assurance of an up-to-date investment service supported by the central 
bank. For the borrower the group is strong enough to meet the de- 
mands for loans of any size. 

From the standpoint of the community, local industry is not limited 
to the small resources of a local bank for the promotion of enterprises, 
but can draw upon the larger resources of the group as a whole; the 
local group member is, in effect, a branch of the central bank through 
which the community gains a direct contact with funds available for 
all business purposes. 

From the standpoint of the stockholder of the holding company, tnere 
is the advantage of having not merely a local investment but a share in 
the activities of the entire group, 

Whatever efficiencies, whatever economies, whatever improvements in 
business methods and the development of new lines of business that 
may be accomplished by the central management, ail of these things 
will inure to the advantage of the stockholder. 

As has been pointed out, the fundamental weakness of local or unit 
banking in the country districts lies in the lack of diversity of the 
banking business. Group banking as a remedy for this situation should 
spread over a sufficient geographical territory and should tap a suffi- 
cient variety of business and industrial enverprises to give the proper 
diversity to the group. 

It is, of course, impossible to form a group of banks situated wholly 
in the wheat territory. Such a group is not economically sound, be- 
cause it is subject in a larger way to the same restictions as a local 
bank so situated. 

There-s,-however, such a great diversity of business operations in 
the United States that it is possible for a large number of groups to 
be formed, the individual members of which can bring to the group as 
a whole loans and discounts on many different types of commercial 
transactions. 

There are some who look with considerable skepticism upon this 
rapid growth of group banking. Their natural conservatism leads them 
to speculate upon the possible dangers of this new movement. But we 
must consider the fundamental common sense of the American people, 
and especially the force of the best banking opinion as a strong con- 
trolling force, 

The financiers who are engaged in this movement are predominantly 
seasoned business men who seek business success. They know better 
than anybody else that the success of the group banking movement de- 
pends upon an improvement in banking services and in bavk earnings. 
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Like the investment trust movement, group banking in the last analysis 
must justify itself as a busiess instrumentality. 


LAWS TO COME-——ACTION BY CONGRESS TO FOLLOW TRANSITION 


The prevailing opinion, however, is that group banking is a temporary, 
complicated form of branch banking which will give way in the near 
future to direct and simplified branch banking. It will be much easier 
to make the transition from group banking to branch banking proper 
than from the old system of unit banking to branch banking proper. 

After the country almost spontaneously goes in for group banking 
with the approval of the various local communities, it is to be expected 
that Congress will pass the necessary laws permitting the system of 
branch banking thus set up to be strengthened and simplified in the 
public interest. In my next article I will discuss the prospect of this 
national legislation, 


NATIONAL PRESS BUILDING—ADDRESS BY 
LUDLOW, OF INDIANA 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, on the 14th of November a tablet 
was unveiled marking the National Press Building in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on which occasion a very short but rather literary 
address was delivered by a Member of the House, Representa- 
tive Louis Luptow, of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent that 
his address may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE PRESS AND WHAT IT SYMBOLIZES 


I am very grateful for the invitation to say a few words on this 
occasion. I was mothered in the arms of the press, and after a few 
years—perhaps a very few years—of wandering on Capitol Hill I 
expect to return to her loving embrace. I know that when I come back 
she will eschew the paddle and will kiss me on the erring cheek, and I 
am happy in the contemplation of an affectionate reunion. 

We are assembled to-day to erect a tablet at the place which is 
rightfully entitled to be designated as the home of the press, lecated 
at the very apex of the traditional Newspaper Row, which is almost as 
old and honored as the Nation itself; housed in a building that is a 
perfect architectural cameo, with a setting of incomparable historical 
richness; across the river from the home of Robert E. Lee, the hero 
of the Southland, where-slecp the countless heroic dead; only four 
squares from the place where Abraham Lincoln left the portals of earth 
and became, next to Christ, the greatest triumph of the ages; and only 
seven squares from the spot where the telegraph, the willing hand- 
maiden of the press and the greatest bearer of intelligence, was bern and 
where the first telegraph message in the history of the world was 
flashed across the wires, 

Time will not now permit a review of the development of news- 
papers from the Acta Diurna of the Romans to the extensive news organi- 
zation and multiple presses that are to-day among the marvels of human 
achievement, but it is meet and proper that for the time being we 
should forget the mechanics of our calling and for a brief moment 
philosophize on those things that come to mind by virtue of our present 
surroundings and the inspiration of this occasion. 

This home of the press is the largest nongovernmental building in 
our National Capital, and so what it symbolizes—the power of the 
press—is, outside of the Government, the most potent institution in 
America devoted to the rights of man. Without the press, government 
itself in our Republic would be unstable and insecure. 

If the press were taken away, how gloomy would be this world of 
ours! How dark and devious would be the deeds committed! How in- 
stantaneously would oppression begin to do its deadly work! Liberty 
would be murdered. Respect for law would give way to unbridled license. 
The common man would soon find himself bound by the thongs of tyrants 
to the chariot wheels of oppression. 

Whether we realize it or not, a free, untrammeled, and courageous 
press is the hope of the world, Before its white light tyrants skulk 
and dodge and slink away into innocuous oblivion. It paralyzes the arm 
that would wrong humanity. It makes politicians walk in the straight 
and narrow path, 

Experience of 37 years as a newspaper man has convinced me that 
the security of the Nation is not in the officeholders who make its laws 
and administer its affairs, but in the press which keeps watch over the 
officeholders. Who of us has not witnessed, times without number, the 
beneficent influence of the press in the local affairs of our States and 
communities? When officcholders soil the record with black blotches of 
infamy, it is usually the press that arouses the forces of reform to wipe 
out the blots. When excesses are threatened by the criminal elements 
of the underworld or by faithless public servants, it is usually the press 
that holds them in leash. And so it is in the broader scope of national 
affairs. 

When special privilege stalks in Washington and reaches out to grasp 
the fruits of honest toil through privileged enactments and executive 
favors it is the press of the Nation that stays the hand of cupidity and 
presently, unless I am much mistaken, it will be the press that will roll 
back the swell of centralization which threatens to engulf local self- 
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government and submerge completely the vanishing rights of the States. 
It is not alone to-day or to-morrow, this year or that year, this decade 
or that decade, the press is on duty; but behind the shadows it stands 
forever, like a mighty sentinel keeping watch above its own and saying 
to the forces of greed and oppression : 

“Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” 

And so I say—and I firmly believe—that if it were possible for us 
to envision the far-distant future, we would see that in the broad sweep 
of years the greatest security for the rights of man is to be found, not 
at Sixteenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, as majestic as is the 
Presidency of our Republic, nor in the vaulted chambers at the other 
end of the Avenue where our legislators sit, nor yet in the Supreme 
Court where black-robed justices battle to preserve the Nation’s con- 
science; but rather it will be found in the great influence typified by 
this building at Fourteenth and F Streets, the home of the press. Let 
us hope that throughout the ages to come he who runs may read 
in this tablet which we are erecting to-day a symbol of watchful guard- 
ianship over the liberties of the people. May this building stand here 
forever to symbolize the mighty power that throughout the ages to 
come is destined to protect the cherished guaranties for which our fore- 
fathers pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor. 


WILLIAM A, GILLESPIE, PRACTIONER BEFORE TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter from Owen F. Mullen, acting secretary of the 
committee on enrollment and disbarment, Treasury Department, 
stating that William A. Gillespie has been restored to good 
standing as a practitioner before the Treasury Department and 
that the case is closed, and also the opinion of Governor Ritchie 
in declining to revoke Mr. Gillespie’s license as a certified public 
accountant. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, November 16, 1929. 
Hon M. E. TyprNnas, 


United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of No- 
vember 12, 1929, addressed to Mr, W. G. Platt, the secretary of the 
committee on enrollment and disbarment of the Treasury Department, 
inquiring as to whether Mr. William A. Gillespie, of Baltimore, Md., 
has been reinstated to practice before the Treasury Department. 

In reply you are advised that on September 8, 1923, Mr. William 
A. Gillespie was temporarily suspended from practice before the Treas- 
ury Department; that thereafter the committee on enrollment and dis- 
barment of the Treasury Department examined and considered the 
charges against Mr. Gillespie, and on June 5, 1925, recommended to 
the Secretary of the Treasury that Mr. Gillespie be restored to good 
standing as a practitioner before the Treasury Department and that the 
case be closed; and that on June 10, 1925, the Secretary of the 
Treasury approved the recommendation of the committee and ordered 
that Mr. Gillespie be restored to good standing as a practitioner before 
the Treasury Department and that the case be closed. 

You are further advised that Mr. Gillespie is now in good standing 
as a practitioner before the Treasury Department. 

Very truly yours, 
Owen F. MULLEN, 
Acting Secretary, Committee on Enrollment and Disbarment. 


GOVERNOR RITCHIE’S OPINION IN DECLINING TO REVOKE WILLIAM A, 


GILLESPIN’S LICENSE AS A CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, APRIL 27, 
1926 


The circumstances of this case are very unusual. While the law 
authorizes me to revoke Gillespie’s license “for sufficient cause,” yet I 
do not think that it means that I am to pass upon the question 
whether he is or is not a good accountant, and while Mr. Charles O. 
Hall, president of the Maryland Association of Certified Public Account- 
ants, says that he thinks this case should be decided without regard 
to the criminal case, yet it is not possible for me to put that case out 
of consideration. That is really what lead to this application, and 
all I can do is decide what seems to me just and fair under all the 
circumstances, 

I have always had some doubt about Gillespie’s guilt, as to whether 
he ought to have been convicted. I have never quite been able to see 
any reason or incentive for his making a false and fraudulent audit. 
He was an employee only, and only received an accountant’s compen- 
sation. Mr. Hall himself does not think that there was any under- 
standing between Newton and Gillespie as to what Gillespie’s findings 
were to be, or that he should report the company as solvent whether 
it was or not. Mr. Hall thinks that Gillespie was simply employed to 
make an audit, and his motive for making a false or fraudulent one 
has never been clear to me. 

I can not help but remember the public clamor that was going on 
at the time, and, to my mind, the charges against Gillespie mostly 
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involved accounting methods about which people differ and could 
honestly differ, an interpretation of the contract and auditing questions, 
which, by no means, necessarily involve a criminal intent. 

When the case came up before me, however, I did not feel that I 
had any right to disregard the verdict of the jury which tried it. I 
did not feel that I could pardon Gillespie before he had served any part 
of his sentence. In acting on pardon and parole cases, the governor 
is not exactly a reviewing court, and because I may feel that had I 
been on the jury myself I might not have given the verdict which the 
jury gave, is not necessarily a good reason for me to set aside the 
verdict and the sentence. I think the governor’s proper course in 
pardon and parole cases is to do nothing until the sentence has at least 
begun, and not to consider executive clemency until after that when the 
time and circumstances justify it. 

As stated, I have always had doubt myself as to whether Gillespie 
should have been convicted. That doubt was shared by a great many 
people who were familiar with the case. Many of them keenly inter- 
ested in putting an end to these blind pools. I talked with a great 
many of them when the question of a reprieve came up and later when 
the question of a pardon came up. I do not think I ever talked to any- 
body who did not feel that there was grave doubt as to whether 
Gillespie ought to have been convicted. Of course, their knowledge was 
not the knowledge of the jury which heard the testimony, and while I 
did not feel that their doubt or my doubt justified me in practically 
setting aside the verdict, yet I do think that I am fully entitled to take 
these facts into consideration in passing on the present application. 

In granting Newton a new trial, and in refusing to grant Gillespie 
one, the court of appeals commented upon the unfortunate necessity 
for doing this, and suggested that the situation was a proper one for 
the governor to remedy. My subsequent conversation on the subject 
with Chief Judge Bond was, of course, informal, but from what he said 
it was clear to me that the judges of the court of appeals would not 
have thought it at all improper for me to pardon Gillespie outright. 
The situation was that Newton, the real offender, was going to get a 
new trial at which he might be acquitted, and Gillespie, the employee, 
was not going to get another chance so that his sentence had to stand. 
After talking with Judge Bond, my distinct feeling was that because of 
the circumstance, and indeed on the merits of the case itself, the 
judges would not have thought that I would be making a mistake had 
I granted Gillespie a pardon. 

As I have said, however, I did not feel that proper regard and respect 
for the trial court and the jury justified me in doing that. What I 
did was reduce Gillespie’s sentence from one year to three months in 
order to conform to the reduced sentence which Newton got as a 
result of his second trial. Had Gillespie had another chance, as 
Newton had, it is not at all inconceivable that he might have gotten 
off altogether or that he might have received an even shorter sentence 
than my commutation. Accordingly, when he had served all but about 
one week of his three months, I felt that he had been sufficiently 
punished and that he was entitled to a pardon. ' 

I am taking into account also the division in the association of 
certified public accountants on the subject of this application. When 
the association first filed its charges before me there was a decided 
division among the members, and later they requested me not to pro- 
ceed with the case at all until they had had the opportunity at a later 
meeting to reconsider. At that later meeting a majority of those present 
decided to push the charges, but a very considerable minority voted to 
have them dropped. Gillespie himself did nothing to prevent the matter 
coming up before me. 

I think this is very significant. Here is an association interested 
in the ethics of its profession, and when one of its members had been 
convicted of making a false audit you would ordinarily expect that the 
body would all be for putting him out of the profession. Instead of 
that we find the association divided, and so much divided that they ask 
for further time to reconsider. 

Under all the circumstances, I feel that Gillespie has been sufficiently 
punished for a matter in which I have always personally felt a doubt as 
to his criminal intent and guilt, and that I would not be justified in 
following up the punishment and disgrace he has already undergone by 
now taking away from him his only means of livelihood in the future. 
I may add that a great many of his former customers still have suffi- 
cient confidence in his integrity as to keep on employing him. 

I will, accordingly, dismiss the petition for the revocation of Gillespie’s 
license and decline to revoke same. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it shall take a 
recess until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Utah indi- 
cate what amendment he desires to have considered now? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to ask the chairman of 
the committee in charge of the bill if he will not permit the 
sugar schedule to go over for the present and let us take up 
some other schedule of the bill? Some of us are not prepared 
to go ahead with the sugar schedule at this time. I am satis- 
fied we shall make progress if we can take up some other sched- 
ule and reeur to the sugar schedule later. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the Senator any idea as to when he will 
be prepared to go on with the sugar schedule? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know, but not for a day or two, any- 
way. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, at the request of the Senator 
from Idaho, I am willing that the sugar schedule shall go over 
to-day. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, let us have some understanding 
about when we are going to take up the schedule on sugar. 
We agreed to take it up this morning. Now let us have an 
understanding with regard to the matter, so that it may not be 
put off again. I think we ought te know definitely when it is 
to be considered. We came here this morning expecting to 
take it up, as we fully agreed on Saturday that it would be 
taken up to-day. If it is to go over again, let us have a unani- 
mous-consent agreement when it will be taken up. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I can not enter into a unani- 
mous-consent agreement at this time when we shall be ready to 
take it up, but I am willing to take it up just as soon as we can 
possibly be prepared to take it up. I think we shall make 
progress in that way. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me ask the Senator from Washington to 
allow the sugar schedule to go over to-day. I make that request 
because of the facet that I have been told not only by the Sena- 
tor from Idaho but by other Senators that by doing that we 
shall hasten the consideration of the bill, because they are not 
prepared to go on with the schedule at this particular time. I 
hope the Senator will not object, and I also hope the Senator 
from Louisiana will not object to that course. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, the tobacco schedule I 
consider as one having relation to an agricultural product. We 
ean take that up, but I am very much opposed to going into 
other industrial schedules and disposing of them before consid- 
ering the sugar schedule. I think sugar is an agricultural prod- 
uct just as much as wheat or milk or any other commodity of 
that kind. I should like to have an early date fixed when the 
sugar schedule shall be taken up. I do not wish to interfere 
with the convenience of any Senator in the matter, but I have 
been waiting here for about 10 days for the sugar schedule to 
be considered; I have been prepared and I should like to have 
it disposed of as early as possible. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us agree that it may go over to-day and 
take up the tobacco schedule, and in the meantime we can 
ascertain when we may go ahead with the sugar schedule. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That course is agreeable to me, but I 
should like to have an understanding as to when it will be 
considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to temporarily 
passing over the sugar schedule? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I am not going to consent unless 
there is some understanding. If it is desired to make a motion 
to postpone the consideration of the sugar schedule, very well; 
but I object to the continual passing over of schedules. We are 
told that the sugar schedule will take considerable time; that it 
is going to take a week. I know certain Senators are ready to 
go ahead and speak to-day and to-morrow on it. Other Sen- 
ators can get ready in the meantime and be prepared to speak 
on the subject. 

What I am objecting to is continually putting over schedules. 
As I have said, it was understood that the sugar schedule would 
be taken up this morning, but in this, as in other cases, some 
Senator rises and says we want to put it over. The tariff bill 
will never be settled on that basis. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I asked the Senator to let the 
sugar schedule go over to-day, and I will see if we can not agree 
upon a time when it may be taken up, certain Senators being 
then prepared to go ahead with it. I do not want to take 
advantage of anybody, and I know the Senator from Idaho does 
not. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am perfectly willing, as soon 
as we can have a conference and come to a conclusion as to 
when we can take it up, to agree to a specific time, but I say to 


the Senator from Washington I am unable to do so at 7 


moment, 
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Mr. DILL. There is only one more schedule before the re- 
maining industrial schedules, and that is the tobacco schedule, 
It is not going to take very long, so far as I can learn. I do not 


think it is fair that all the other schedules should be acted upon 
and the sugar schedule should be postponed. 
that Senators ought to ask that that be done, 
be some fair play in this matter. 

Let us see what we can agree upon later in the 


I do not think 
There ought to 


Mr. SMOOT. 
day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
that the sugar schedule be passed over temporarily? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The first amendment in the 
tobacco schedule will be reported by the clerk. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the rule still prevail that no indi- 
vidual amendments may be presented until after all the sched- 
ules shall have been completed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the rule under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. The first amendment in the tobacco 
schedule will be stated. 

The Cuiev CierK. On page 123, line 1, after the numeral 
“6,” it is proposed to insert the words “Tobacco and manufac- 
tures of,” so as to read: 


Schedule 6. Tobacco and manufactures of. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, do I understand that the 
amendment on page 123 is now before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment is to the title. 
Without objection, the amendment to the title will be agreed to. 
The clerk will state the next amendment. 

The Cuier CierK. On page 123, line 3, after line 2, the com- 
mittee proposes to strike out: 


Par. 601. Wrapper tobacco, and filler tobacco when mixed or packed 
with more than 35 per cent of wrapper tobacco, and all leaf tobacco 
the product of two or more countries or dependencies when mixed or 
packed together, if unstemmed, $2.50 per pound; if stemmed, $3.15 per 
pound ; filler tobacco not specially provided for, if unstemmed, 35 cents 
per pound; if stemmed, 50 cents per pound, 


And to insert: 


Par. 601. (a) Leaf tobacco consisting of wrapper tobacco not mixed 
or packed with filler tobacco or of filler tobacco mixed or packed with 
more than 85 per cent of wrapper tobacco, and all leaf tobacco the 
product of two or more countries when mixed or packed together, if 
unstemmed, $2.10 per pound; if stemmed, $2.75 per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Utah give 
his attention for a moment? Does the committee intend subdi- 
vision (a) of section 601 to be considered as a separate amend- 
ment, or do all the subdivisions of the paragraph constitute one 
amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is virtually one amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To strike out and insert? 

Mr. SMOOT. To strike out and insert. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York has 
the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it may be expedient to sub- 
divide this amendment; and I assume that the Senator from 
Utah would have no objection to subdividing it, so as to enable 
us to vote separately upon paragraphs 601 (a), 601 (b), and 
so forth. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to separating the amend- 
ment. That could be done by an amendment, anyway. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is susceptible of 
division, and that will be done. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I understand that this 
amendment provides for an increase over the present rate on 
wrapper tobacco. May I ask the Senator from Utah whether I 
am correct in that? I am speaking now porticularly of wrapper 
tobacco, which has to do, I believe, with the 5-cent cigar; and 
at one time there was in the Senate an illustrious man who said 
that what this country needed was a good 5-cent cigar. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that, so far as wrap- 
per tobacco is concerned, the Senate committee amendment has 
returned to the existing law, excepting as to the mixed bale 
mentioned here; but the House increased that, and it did affect 
the 5-cent cigar. It was for that purpose that the wrapper- 
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tobacco rate of the existing law was put in the Senate com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
or? 
; The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The amendment has not been stated yet. 
Why interrupt while we are in the midst of stating the amend- 


ment? Why not go on and finish stating what the amend- 
ment is? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the 


amendment has been stated. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina asked that it be divided, and that separate votes be taken 
on each subdivision of the paragraph. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I did not understand that. If the amend- 
ment has been stated, of course the Senator from New York is 
in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I venture to say that if we 
are going back in this amendment to the law of 1922, I am out 
of court. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that in the House bill, on line 7, the Senator 
will notice, if he will get the bill, that the House made the rate 
$2.50 a pound if unstemmed, and $3.15 a pound if stemmed. On 
line 15, in the amendment of the Senate committee, the Senator 
will find that the rate on unstemmed tobacco is $2.10 per pound 
and if stemmed $2.75 per pound. That is existing law. The 
Finance Committee decided to reduce the House rates for the 
very purpose the Senator from New York suggested in his 
remarks as to the 5-cent cigar. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator that I am heartily in favor of a reduction but I dis- 
agree with the increases made in the Senate amendments. 
These increases will undoubtedly put off the market the 5-cent 
cigar. I especiaily disagree with the provisions embraced in 
subparagraph (b). With that eliminated, I should consent to 
the Senate amendment ; but I understand that the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLercHer] would not consent, because he wishes 
the higher rate carried in the House bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. But, if I may judge from the amendment which 
the Senator from Florida has had printed, and of which I now 
have a copy in my hand, he desires, on page 123, line 19, dealing 
with the rate on certain mixed bales of tobacco, in the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the committee amendment, to strike 
out “8744” and insert in lieu thereof “40” cents per pound. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is in subdivision (b)? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is in subdivision (b). The equivalent 
rate of the present law for the stemmed tobacco is 58 cents and 
for the unstemmed 79 cents. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that is wrong. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The present rate on unstemmed tobacco is 
35 cents per pound and on stemmed tobacco 50 cents per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the case of the mixed bale the Senator is 
asking a reduction from existing law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; if the Senator will pardon me, the rate 
on the present mixed bale, if it is more than 35 per cent wrapper 
tobacco, is $2.10 if unstemmed and $2.75 if stemmed. 

Mr. SMOOT. But in subdivision (a) we are giving the exist- 
ing law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the existing law, then, has a special 
provision as follows: 

Filler tobacco not specifically provided for, if unstemmed, 35 cents 
per pound; if stemmed, 50 cents per pound. 


It says nothing about mixed bales. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The present law does not deal with mixed 
bales at all. This is a new paragraph. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; it deals with mixed bales, provided 
there is more than 35 per cent of wrapper; but if there is less 
than 35 per cent of wrapper, it does not deal with mixed bales 
at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, Mr. President. I was going to 
make a statement on that point. I had reference to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Florida [Mr. FrLercHer]. 
What he desires to do is to strike out “8714” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ 40.” This is the rate per pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I know it is the rate per pound; and that 
is the very material that is covered by the House bill and made 
dutiable at 35 cents per pound. I am entirely content with the 
House provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will look on line 19 he will see 
the language “if unstemmed, 87% cents per pound.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly; but that is an increase over the 
House rate of 150 per cent. 
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Mr. GEORGH. Mr. President, I would like to request the 
Senator from Utah to speak just a little louder. I am very 
much interested in this schedule, and I want to know what is 
said about it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah has 
alluded to the amendment I propose to introduce, and in order 
to get a concrete proposition before us, I offer it now, and then 
we can discuss it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Curttne in the chair). 
The clerk will report the amendment. 

The LeeISLATIVE CLERK. On page 123, line 19, in the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Finance Committee, strike out 
the numerals “ 8714” and insert in lieu thereof “ 40.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think if we change the 
rate to 40 cents a pound we will put the Havana-wrapper im- 
porters on practically the same basis they occupy to-day. It will 
mean that they will pay the same duty on Havana wrappers they 
are paying to-day, because the Havana wrapper comes in mixed 
bales. The Sumatra wrapper, with which our friends are con- 
cerned particularly, never comes in mixed bales at all. The rate 
of duty paid on that wrapper is one thing, the rate of duty paid 
on the Havana wrapper—that is, the one with which we are par- 
ticularly concerned as far as manufacturers in Florida and else- 
where are concerned—is another thing. 

All manufacturers of clear Havana cigars are concerned with 
the Havana wrapper. There is no way of separating in the law 
the wrapper imported from Cuba and the wrapper imported from 
Sumatra, but in describing it, as the bill does describe it, the 
Havana wrapper comes under subdivision (b), relating to mixed 
bales, and the Sumatra wrapper comes under another subdi- 
vision. 

Without using the term “ Havana” or “ Sumatra,” that is the 
effect of this provision. The Havana wrapper comes in mixed 
bales, and if we make the rate paid on the mixed bales 40 cents 
a pound, we will require them to pay just about what they are 
paying under the present law. That would be fair, and there 
would be no objection to it. If we make it more than that, then 
we increase the duty to be paid on Havana wrappers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the Senator is mis- 
taken. The Havana wrapper very rarely constitutes over 5 per 
cent of the package, the balance being chiefly fillers and binders. 
That is shown by our purchases from Cuba. Ninety-eight per 
cent of our imports of cigar fillers come from Cuba. We buy 
only about 5 per cent of our wrapper tobacco from Cuba. The 
balance of it is purchased from Java and Sumatra, and from 
some other small countries. So that as we get only 5 per cent 
of our wrappers and practically all of our cigar fillers from 
Cuba, the Cuban tobacco will average per package about in that 
proportion, 95 per cent filler to 5 per cent of wrapper. 

The Senator is simply proposing to increase the rate of duty 
upon the filler tobacco that comes in from Cuba, because if we 
add 5 per cent to that, because there is 5 per cent of Cuban wrap- 
pers mixed in, that addition takes effect upon the other 95 per 
cent, the filler, and the Senator is just raising the rate. 

The filler tobacco that comes in from these various other 
countries is negligible in quantity as compared with the filler 
tobacco domestically produced, and instead of coming in com- 
petition with the filler tobacco domestically produced it is 
merely supplementary, and supplementary in the most ad- 
vantageous way. It adds a flavor and aroma that we can not 
get from our domestic tobaceo, and it thereby increases the 
sales of the American cigar and cigarette not only in the mar- 
kets of this country but in the markets of the world. I think 
the Senator is mistaken about the effect. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I find that the cigar manu- 
facturers of the State of New York and the Tobacco Board of 
Trade of New York are in bitter opposition to the bill as it 
came from the House, but, more than that, they appear to be 
dissatisfied with the rates fixed in the amendment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do they want them lower? 

Mr. COPELAND. They want them lower. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senate committee rates are lower than 
the House rates. 

Mr. COPELAND. Even so, they are opposed to them. For 
instance, here is a letter from Mr. E. Rosenwald, and a number 
of other New York dealers and packers of large quantities of 
domestic tobacco, as well as importers of tobacco, and they say 
that this rate on wrapper tobacco should be reduced to $1.85 
per pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, there is nothing more absurd in the pending bill than this 
high rate upon wrapper tobacco. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator thinks it should be lower? 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I think it should be lower. Clearly it should 
be lower, and I will give the Senator very briefly the reasous 
why it should be lower. 

The bulk of our wrapper tobacco, as I said a little while ago, 
comes from Sumatra and Java, some comes from Cuba. The 
duty upon that wrapper tobacco under the present law is $2.10, 
unstemmed. The duty is higher if the tobacco is stemmed. 

The price of that tobacco in Java and in Sumatra is about 
$2.20 a pound. When we add the duty to it of about $2.10 
in round figures, we have about $4.30 a pound. I could give the 
exact figures by referring to my papers, but I will not take the 
time to do that. That is the price we have to pay for this for- 
eign wrapper. It does not make any difference where we buy it, 
we have to pay that. In Cuba it is the same. The duty is 
less in the case of Cuba, for there is a 20 per cent reduction as to 
imports from that country. But speaking generally, the duty 
added to the price of this wrapper tobacco raises the price upon 
the American market to the sum of from around $4 per pound. 

The average farm price of wrappers of the highest quality, 
shade grown, grown in the State of Florida, is only 65 cents a 
pound. The price of that grown in Georgia is only 55 cents a 
pound, a little lower than the price of that grown in Florida. 

While some of the fine wrapper tobacco grown in Connecti- 
cut sells at high prices, $2.50 to $3, it averages a dollar a 
pound, as the statistics of the department will show. So that 
we are imposing duties of $2.10 or $2.75 upon a foreign to- 
bacco that sells in the American market without duty for over 
$2. It is plain that this foreign tobacco does not come in com- 
petition with American tobacco. 

What is the effect of the increase in tariff? The effect is 
that it is a burden upon the manufacturer, increasing his cost 
of production and reducing the volume of his sales. 

In the next place, we can not produce in this country this 
fine wrapper tobacco. It is smoother and has a better burning 
quality, and when it is mixed with our domestic product it 
adds enormously to the salability of the domestic product. 

Let us now consider the 5-cent cigar. When we reduced the 
revenue tax on 5-cent cigars, the result was that the next year 
there were sold 600,000,000 more cigars than had been sold the 
previous year, and as a result the 40,000 farmers in this country 
who are making domestic binders, not wrappers, but domestic 
binders used in making those cigars and fillers, received for 
their product $3,000,000 more than they did the year before. 

Mr. President, why has that cigar, as a result of this $2 
reduction, become so desirable? They now use upon those 
cigars generally an imported wrapper. They could not afford 
to Go that before that reduction. The binders and fillers are 
of American production, and that wrapper gives that cigar a 
glossy appearance, it gives it a better burning quality, and it 
has popularized the 5-cent cigar in the United States. 

When we increase the sale of the 5-cent cigar, because of this 
foreign wrapper, we increase the sale for the domestically pro- 
duced fillers and binders in them. The same thing is true of 
the cigarette. By mixing Turkish tobacco with the American 
tobacco the cigarette is given a different flavor, and thereby its 
salability and popularity are greatly enhanced. The farmers of 
my section of the country understand that perfectly. They 
formerly thought there should be a prohibitive tariff upon 
Turkish tobacco which it was said was being brought over here 
in considerable quantities and used for cigarette making. They 
have learned since then, however, that the Turkish tobacco dis- 
places only a negligible part of the American-produced to- 
baceo, and that it adds a flavor to the whole content of the 
cigarette that it would not have if made wholly from domestic 
tobacco and that this has increased the consumption and ex- 
panded the market for their product. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No statement made in recent years in this 
country struck a more responsive chord with our people than 
the utterance of the late Vice President Marshall when he said 
that what this Nation needed was a good 5-cent cigar. Imme- 
diately afterwards, although his remark was made in jest, there 
began to be agitated the idea of the manufacture of a good 5- 
cent cigar. It proceeded with such rapidity and with such suc- 
eess that I think to-day one establishment manufactures some- 
thing over 30,000,000 of cigars of that character. They do it, 
as the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons] has said, 
with a Sumatra wrapper in great degree, and they can do it 
only by virtue of the fact that the duty shall not be high upon 
that particular wrapper which we do not produce in this coun- 
try at all. So it is, because of the necessity that our farmers 
should have a good 5-cent cigar, that I quite agree with what 
has been said by the Senator from North Carolina. 
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Beyond that, sir, and speaking more seriously, with a cigar 
that is manufactured with such a wrapper and with that wrap- 
per coming from a specific and particular one or two places, a 
wrapper unable to be duplicated in our production in this coun- 
try, I think that what has been said by the Senator from North 
Carolina is entirely apropos and that the duty should be just as 
small as it is possible for it to be upon that kind of wrapper. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I call the attention of the 
Senator from California to the fact that the 5-cent cigar is 
taken care of in subparagraph (a) where the House proposed 
a rate on unstemmed tobacco of $2.50 per pound and upon 
stemmed tobacco of $3.15 per pound. In subparagraph (a) the 
Senate Finance Committee have reduced the rate on unstemmed 
tobacco to $2.10 and on stemmed tobacco to $2.75 a pound, which 
is the existing law. Subparagraph (b) does not affect filler 
tobacco at all, not in the least. That relates to Sumatra wrap- 
per. It affects only the Cuban wrapper. The Sumatra tobacco 
comes in under subparagraph (a). 

This is what the present law would be. The bales containing 
13 per cent wrapper and 87 per cent filler carry the rate on 
the average bales coming in from Cuba. The mixture only 
comes from Cuba and the percentage is 13 and 87. If we want 
to maintain that rate under subparagraph (b), then instead of 
87% cents per pound on unstemmed, it should be 58 cents a 
pound, and on stemnred tubacco, instead of $1.1714, it would be 
79 cents a pound. If that change was made then it would con- 
form to existing law, and I am perfectly willing that that should 
be done. 

Mr. GEORGE and Mr. SIMMONS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think I had better go on 
with what I have to say and then I will yield the floor. 

I had already spoken about the suggestion made by Vice 
President Marshall that what the country needed was a good 
5-cent cigar. Of course, I do not know about any kind of cigar, 
because I do not use tobacco; but it is very apparent to me, 
from the discussion here and from the letters I have had, that, 
so far as the wrapper is concerned, the duty should be mate- 
rially less than the Senate committee has proposed. 

Cullman Bros., of New York, have told me that the wrapper 
of the cigar is only about one twenty-fifth of the weight content. 
From the discussion which has gone on here, it is apparent 
that it is only 4 per cent of the weight of the cigar, which, under 
circumstances in this type of cigar, is made up of imported 
wrapper. Then if the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sim- 
MONS] is correct that the imported wrapper gives to the 5-cent 
cigar a flavor and a taste quite seductive, I judge from what 
he stated it is very apparent to me that if we want to encourage 
that sort of cigar we should encourage the importation of a 
foreign wrapper. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator let me inter- 
rupt him to say that we are now using, as I understand, either 
the very best grade of wrapper that can be bought in this 
country or a foreign wrapper. When we were making the 
5-cent cigar prior to this time, it was made up of tobacco that 
was chiefly manufactured in the city of New York, and it had 
very frequently nothing but a common grade of American 
wrapper. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is true, is it not, may I ask my friend 
from North Carolina, that the filler and binder of these cigars 
are made from American tobacco? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is American tobacco? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, domestic tobabcco except in the clear 
Havana type. There are made in Florida some cigars that are 
ealled the clear Havana type; that have both the Havana 
wrapper and the Havana filler and binder. 

Of course, 4s I said, some of them use the shade-grown 
tobacco of Connecticut and in some cheaper cigars they use the 
shade-grown tobacco of Florida, but there is really no competi- 
tion between the two. The average price for the Connecticut 
product is $1, while the Georgia type sells for 55 cents. The 
Florida type sells for about 65 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. The manufacturers in my State are im- 
pressed with the idea that the House amendment was aimed at 
Sumatra tobacco because that has been used so extensiveiy as 
a wrapper. Of course, it stands to reason that the more the 
manufacturer must pay for the wrapper which he imports the 
less the American tobacco farmer is going to get for the binder. 
That stands to reason. If we are going to have a cigar that 
sells for 5 cents and the manufacturer expends a very consid- 
erable amount of money for the wrapper, he is not going to 
pay the tobacco farmer a high price for the binder. The wrap- 
pers that are made here, as I understand it, are raised in the 
three States of Connecticut, Florida, and Georgia. Pretty soon 
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the Senator from Florida [Mr. TramMMELL] will make reply to 
the criticism which is expressed in a letter from Van Slyke & 
Horton, cigar manufacturers of Albany, N. Y., that the wrap- 
pers which come from those States are from tobacco raised 
almost entirely by corporations and not by dirt farmers, and 
therefore if any increase in the protection on wrappers inures 
to the benefit of anybody it would be to two corporations which 
engage in the raising of wrapper tobacco. Anyhow, there are 
a great many cigar factories in my State, where many persons 
are employed, and naturally it is to the economic advantage 
of New York to have these manufacturers prosper. It gives 
employment, it gives aid to labor, and apparently it insures the 
making of a high-grade cigar. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. In order to get a full understanding of 
the value of the testimony of the gentleman referred to, may 
I inquire if he is connected with a corporation group or if he 
is an individual cigar maker himself, or is he just an ordinary 
hand-to-hand laborer? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; he is hardly that, because he tells me 
that he met me in the Bankers Club, so I assume he belongs 
to the Bankers Club. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Then he probably belongs to the bankers’ 
group. Of course, as a matter of fact in Florida our tobacco 
is grown entirely by the individual farmer, 

Mr. COPELAND. The wrapper tobacco? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Oh, yes, the wrapper tobacco. I know of 
counties where individual farmers engage exclusively in it, and 
it is the principal support of the farmers of those particular 
localities in the State. This applies particularly to the northern 
part of Florida. As to the question of price for Florida tobacco, 
one reason why the growers are seeking an increase in the duty 
is because the price is ridiculously low this year and has been 
for a number of years. Fifty to sixty-five cents a pound for 
wrapper tobacco produced in the northern part of Florida rep- 
resents a bankruptcy price and destruction to the industry in 
that part of the State. They used to get, and feel that they 
should get now, about $1.25 to $1.50 a pound for their wrapper 
tobacco. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. COPELAND. Just a moment, if the Senator please. For 
the relief of my friend the junior Senator from Florida let me 
say that while the writer of this letter may belong to what the 
Senator calls the corporation group, nevertheless he says that 
he is not in the wrapper business. His business is the filler. 
The farmer-cooperative leaf growers of Wisconsin, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania represent 85 per cent of the tobacco growers. I 
suppose they are real dirt farmers, are they not? Bankers 
rarely go into cooperative groups except where they are cooper- 
ating to take charge of Wall Street. The cooperatives of Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, as I understand, where leaf tobacco is raised 
and where the binder is produced, are in opposition to the tax 
upon the wrapper, because the more the wrapper costs the less 
the tobacco farmer can get for the binder. 

I yield now to my friend from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What the Senator from Florida said is 
probably true. The price of shade-grown tobacco has been very 
low. So have the prices of all kinds of domestic tobacco been 
very low during the past two or three years, especially this year. 

I wanted to interrupt the Senator for the purpose of incor- 
porating in his remarks the exact statistics which I stated 
from memory a little while ago. While I stated them sub- 
stantially correctly, I would like to have them absolutely cor- 
rect. The statistics show that the average farm price for the 
Connecticut Valley shade-grown tobacco in 1926 was 97.7 cents, 
in 1927 was $1.055 a pound, and in 1928 it was $1 a pound. 
Georgia and Florida shade, 65 cents a pound in 1926; in 1927, 
65 cents a pound; and in 1928, 56 cents a pound. I think those 
are the correct figures. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from North Carolina, the Senator from Utah, the Senator from 
Florida, or some other Senator informed on the subject, is it 
true that a manufacturer of cigars in Brooklyn would have to 
pay for Connecticut and Florida wrappers as high as $4 or 
$5 a pound? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly not. They only have to pay the 
price at which the product sells in this country—the farm price, 
which I just gave. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator please tell me what he 
thinks would be a fair price for Florida and Connecticut wrap- 
pers at the present time in the New York market? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know how much the price in- 
creases in the several processes of distribution, but, let us say, 
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it is doubled; in that event, the price of Florida wrappers ought 
to be $1.30 per pound. 

Mr. COPELAND. Has the Senator from Utah any informa- 
tion about that? What is the market price in New York of 
Florida and Connecticut, or any other domestic wrappers? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator there is a wide range 
in prices of wrapper tobacco in New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am talking now about the domestic 
wrapper. 

Mr, SMOOT. The price of domestic wrapper runs all the 
way from $1.25 to $3 a pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Some of the very fine grades of Connecticut 
tobacco that are used in the high-priced cigars might run up to 
$3 a pound, but the average is about a dollar. The high-priced 
wrappers, which run up to $3 a pound, are very limited in 
quantity, and I believe are used principally in what is called 
the Corona type of cigars. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New York asked me what 
the price was in New York, and I said it was all the way from 
$1.25 a pound to $3. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I told the Senator from New York that for 
the domestic wrapper I thought doubling the farmer’s price 
would be about correct. At the same time the price of the 
Sumatra wrapper in New York would be about $2.20 a pound, 
plus about the same amount of duty, which would run it up to 
about $4.40. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, am I right in—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me give the figures exactly correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the figures. A great deal of it comes in 
at $1.25 a pound plus $2.10. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was giving the average. 

Mr. SACKETT. It is about $3.35. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is about $3.35. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have the figures exactly. 
imports of stemmed tobacco were 5,868,000 pounds. 

Mr. COPELAND. Has the Senator the figures as to domestic 
production ? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; the domestic production in this coun- 
try is about one billion and a quarter. 

Mr. COPELAND. A billion and a quarter? 
about wrappers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am speaking about all tobacco. I have not 
the separate figures as to wrapper tobacco, but I can give them 
to the Senator in a little while. 

Mr. COPELAND. I wish the Senator would do so, as I 
should like to be informed as to that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me finish what I started to say a little 
while ago. The Senator wanted to know the price in New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In 1925 the average foreign price was $2.41. 
The duty added to that would make it $4.51. 

In 1927 the average foreign price was $2.21 and the duty 
added would make it $4.31 a pound. 

In 1928 the average foreign price was $2.13 a pound, and with 
the duty added it would be $4.23 a pound. Im that case the 
price of the foreign product is more than twice the price of the 
domestic product; and when the duty is added to the foreign 
price the cost of the foreign article is more than four times the 
average price of the Connecticut shade grown tobacco, which is 
the best grown in this country. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it probable if this tariff duty on wrap- 
pers were materially reduced that it would affect at all the 
demand for the domestic product? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it would increase the demand for 
the domestic product. The foreign wrappers and foreign fillers 
do not amount to much and their use largely increases the 
demand for the American product ; it increases the price, and it 
helps the farmer and helps the manufacturer in both directions. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator from New York 
has no objection, I will answer the question as to the produc- 
tion in the United States of wrapper tobacco at this time. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to have that information. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it is 153,000,000 pounds, but I am 
not sure. I means fillers and binders. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to go back to the production for 1925. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is the Senator referring to wrapper to- 
bacco? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am referring to American wrapper tobacco. 
In 1925 there were 6,832,000 pounds produced; in 1926 there 
were 7,773,000 pounds ; in 1927 there were 9,768,000 pounds ; and 
in 1928 there were 11,166,000 pounds. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of the domestic wrapper? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. What about the importations? 

Mr. SMOOT. The importations are given on the next page, 
and I will cite them for the Senator. Taking the same years, in 
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1925 the imports were 5,808,385 pounds; in 1926 they were 
6,029,947 pounds; in 1927 they were 6,058,314; and in 1928 they 
were 5,879,104 pounds. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
'York yield to me for a moment? 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SACKETT. I am interested in this matter, and I want 
to show what the Senate committee has done in regard to sec- 
tion 601. 

I shall refer to the provision of the existing law first—it is 
‘very short—and if Senators will compare it with the provisions 
of the Senate committee amendment they will see the difference. 
‘The paragraph of the existing law reads in this way: 


Par. 601, Wrapper tobacco, and filler tobacco when mixed or packed 
with more than 35 per cent of wrapper tobacco, and all leaf tobacco the 
product of two or more countries or dependencies when mixed or packed 
together, if unstemmed, $2.10 per pound; if stemmed, $2.75 per pound ; 
filler tobacco not specially provided for, if unstemmed, 35 cents per 
pound ; if stemmed, 50 cents per pound. 


That is the whole of paragraph 601 of the present law. The 
House only changed that in this particular: It raised the rate of 
duty on the unstemmed tobacco to $2.50 per pound and on the 
stemmed tobacco to $3.15 per pound. 

The Senate committee decided, on account of the advisability 
of having a 5-cent cigar in this country, that the increase to $2.50 
and $3.15 would put the 5-cent cigar out of business under the 
present conditions of the tobacco trade; so the Senate com- 
mittee concluded to return to the rate of the present law. 

There was quite an effort made in the interest of certain 
domestic growers of this wrapper tobacco to retain the increases 
to $2.50 and $3.15, respectively, but the history of the 5-cent 
cigar was that in order to continue its manufacture in this 
eountry in a satisfactory way there would have to be help given 
by the Government. In 1926, in order to insure its manufacture 
on a satisfactory scale, the internal-revenue tax was reduced 
from $4 to $2. That enabled the cigar manufacturers who were 
trying to introduce the 5-cent cigar to meet the necessary cost 
of production and put such a cigar on the market. If we were 


to raise the duty on the Sumatra wrapper, which is the char- 
acter of wrapper used to-day largely in the better class of 5-cent 
cigars, to $2.50 instead of $2.10, and made a corresponding in- 


crease in the stemmed wrapper from $2.50 to $3.15, we would 
then be taking away part of the reduction in the internal-revenue 
tax, so to speak, and would probably destroy the opportunity 
of manufacturers to furnish a 5-cent cigar of the same quality 
as is now being furnished. 

If we should go further than the old law, and further than 
the committee recommends, and reduce the rate below $2.10 and 

2.50 duty on the imported Sumatra wrapper, which is used in 
the 5-cent cigar, I take it that any reduction which would be 
made below that rate would go only into the hands of the manu- 
facturer; it would not affect the price at retail of the 5-cent 
cigar at all, but whatever gain was made by the manufacturer 
through reduction of duty would go into his pocket. 

As a result—— 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me there? 

Mr. SACKETT. I will yield in a moment, if the Senator will 
allow me to finish. As a result, however, of the reduction in 
the internal-revenue tax to $2, the increase in the production of 
the 5-cent cigar has been phenomenal in the last three years, 
showing that at the rates of duty at $2.10 and $2.50, and with 
the internal-revenue tax at $2, the manufacturers in this country 
are able to furnish at a profit the 5-cent cigar which is so much 
wanted in this country. 

The Senator from New York suggested, as I understood him, 
that if the duty on the wrapper were reduced below $2.10 and 
$2.50, the difference would inure not to the cigar manufacturer 
but to the producer of the filler or binder. I take it that the 
amount of binder that is produced in this country to fill those 
5-cent cigars is so great and from such varied localities that 
the purchase by the manufacturer is a matter of competition 
among the farmers to-day, and that we could not say in any way 
that if the duty on the wrapper were reduced, the difference 
would go to the producer of the binder or filler. I do not 
believe there is really any justification for that thought. At 
the same time, there is a certain amount of wrapper produced 
in this country in Florida, in Connecticut, and in Georgia. 

Those tobacco farmers who are individual farmers are rather 
hard pressed to meet even the $2.10 rate and the $2.50 rate; 
and if we were to reduce them below $2.10 and $2.50, it would 
undoubtedly have a very serious effect upon that production. 
If the rates were increased above $2.10 and $2.50, we would 
eliminate the possibility or probability of obtaining a large in- 
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crease in the number of 5-cent cigars that the manufacturers 
are able to produce. 

It seems to me, from the result of the business in the last 
three years, that we have arrived at a pretty fair adjustment 
of the duty on Sumatra wrapper at $2.10 and $2.50. We have 
increased the business, we have provided the 5-cent cigar, and 
we have not put the producer entirely out of business in these 
States. When we change that we are either going to destroy 
the 5-cent cigar, if the duty is put too high, or we are simply 
going to turn over the difference to the manufacturer of cigars 
if we put it much lower. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. SACKETT. Certainly. 
‘ Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
ina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean to say that where 
an article is selling in this country through the regular channels 
of trade for from 65 cents to $1 a pound, it is necessary for the 
protection of the producer to impose a duty of $2.50 upon the 
type of tobacco that these men produce? 

Mr. SACKETT. I think that is a very fair question, and I 
will answer it in this way. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Would not that lead to the conclusion that 
in order to protect the product it is necessary to fix a duty of 
twice the entire cost, or around the entire selling price of that 
product? When we add to that that the foreign article in our 
own market sells for two or three times as much as the domestic 
article, where is the justification for imposing a duty twice the 
value, or in the case of the majority of the product nearly three 
times the value, of the domestic product? 

Mr. SACKETT. My answer to the Senator would be this, 
based on business principles, I think: 

If the domestic wrapper can be used in the production of the 
5-cent cigar—and it is used in some cases and by some manu- 
facturers—it becomes a question in the manufacturer’s mind 
whether it is better to pay on the basis that he can get the 
domestic wrapper, or to pay on the basis that he has to pay for 
the imported wrapper; and the amounts which are used in the 
production of these cigars indicate that a great proportion of 
them prefer to pay on the basis of the foreign article. There- 
fore, if we reduce that we just cut out that much additional of 
the domestic wrapper which is to-day produced. 

The foreign wrapper is worth more to the manufacturer in 
making his cigar, because, as the Senator has said, it gives 
an aroma and a flavor which he can not get from the domestic 
wrapper. If he is willing to forego that aroma and flavor in 
order to make more money by buying the wrapper at a less 
price, he does so; and the adjustment to-day seems to be very 
fairly remunerative both to the manufacturer who is using the 
domestic wrapper and to the one who is using the foreign 
wrapper. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr, President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
further yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me say to the Senator that the domes- 
tic production of wrappers in this country in 1928 was 11,166,000 
pounds. The importations in that year were 5,879,000 pounds. 
In other words, the production in this country is about twice 
the importations, 

Mr. SACKETT. That was not what the Senator from Utah 
read, was it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that was it. 

Mr. SACKETT. Does the Senator wish to decrease that pro- 
duction of domestic wrappers? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I wish to increase the production as 
much as possible. 

Mr, SACKETT. Does the Senator feel that by reducing the 
duty he could increase that production? That is the point I 
wanted to make. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think reducing the duty would not affect; 
the production at all, because there is really no competition 
as to price between the two articles. 

Mr. SMOOT.. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SACKETT. I want to go along just a little further 
before I get through, if the Senator please. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply wanted to say to the Senator that 
1 pound of Sumatra wrapper will go twice as far as a pound 
of the local tobacco, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that is probably true. 
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Mr. SMOOT. So, when we take into consideration the im- 
ports or the exports or the production, we must take that fact 
into consideration, too. 

Mr. SACKHTT. It is necessary to consider it as two to one, 
according to my recollection, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I want to say that I think 
there is ample demand in this country for both the domestic 
and the foreign product. Taking them both together, the fig- 
ures are not large. Taking them both together, they amount 
to only 16,000,000 pounds of wrapper. That is all there is. 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes; I think that is true; and when we take 
it on the basis of two to one, we get just about an ever break. 

Mr. SIMMONS. About an even break. 

The Senator says that a reduction in these high duties; that 
is, the Senate rate of $2.10, and the House rate of $2.50, would 
go altogether to the manufacturer. 

Mr. SACKETT. I said it probably would. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know whether it would or not; 
but suppose it all does go to the manufacturer: Would we not 
have the same result as to the other cigars from reducing the 
duty that we got from reducing tax duty as to the elements 
that go into a 5-cent cigar? When we reduced the internal- 
revenue tax on that—and a tax is the same, so far as tobacco 
is concerned, whether it is internal or customhouse—— 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes; it is just doubling it up. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When we reduced the internal-revenue tax 
$2 per pound, it gave a tremendous impetus to the sale of that 
particular cigar. 

Mr, SACKETT. That is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Therefore the producer of tobacco got a 
benefit, because more of his tobacco was consumed. Now, if the 
reduction of the tax upon the other class of cigars in this coun- 
try was made comparable with that upon the 5-cent cigar, why 
wouid not the Senator anticipate the same result—an increased 
use of that tobacco, the binder tobacco that is produced in this 
country, the wrapper that is produced in this country? 

Mr. SACKETT. I would. 

Mr. SIMMONS. By increasing that the farmer would have 
a larger demand for his product; and the price of thé farm- 
er’s product, like the price of every other product, is very 
largely dependent upon the demand for it. 

Mr. SACKETT. It is stimulated by the demand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; it is stimulated by the demand. 

In my section of the country we have had the idea all these 
years, until recently, that all of these tobacco taxes, enormous 
as: they are, were passed on to the consumer, and that the 
farmer had nothing to do with them, because he was not affected 
at all; but the farmers of my country have suddenly realized 
that these enormous tobacco taxes, amounting to something 
over $500,000,000 last year, adding the internal-revenue tax and 
the customs duty together, are within $100,000,000 as much as 
the entire customs receipts on all things, excluding tobacco, in 
this country. 

Mr. SACKETT. I think the Senator is right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They say that this enormous burden of over 
$500,000,000 imposed upon this single industry is too much, and 
the effect of it is injurious, and the result of it is that the farm- 
ers of this country are not able to find a sufficient demand for 
their tobacco. The demand is being curtailed by these high 
prices. High prices generally curtail demand ; low prices stimu- 
late it. . 

Mr. SACKETT. If the Senator please, I was directing my 
remarks to the 5-cent-cigar problem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me go just one step further. They also 
protest, and 1 have petitions from farmers in certain counties 
and certain towns in my State protesting, that the low price of 
tobacco this year is due to the fact that they are being required, 
in the fixing of their prices by the buyer, to bear a part of this 
burden of taxation. They say that of course the consumer bears 
a part of it, but that the farmer, by reason of the lower price 
paid for his tobacco, also bears a part of it. Whether that con- 
tention is justified or not, I do not know. 

Mr. SACKETT. It is very difficult to find out. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is very difficult to find out; but I know 
that if the farmer is bearing a part of this burden he has a just 
right to complain of the prices he is receiving as a result of that. 

Mr. SACKETT. I think so; but I think that can be met bet- 
ter by a reduction of the internal-revenue tax than it can. by a 
reduction of duties. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why can it not be done by both? 

Mr. SACKETT. Because a reduction of duties would have 
the effect of reducing the amount of home-grown material that is 
used. That is the difference. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, let me be frank with the Senator. I 
make no quarrel at this time with the rates of the Senate com- 
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mittee on tobacco the content of which is over 35 per cent of 
wrapper. That is, the Senate committee rates of $2.10 and $2.75, 
as against the House rates of $2.50 and $3.15, suit me. I like 
the Senate rates better. That is all that I am contending for 
about that. What I should like to do is to have the Senate com- 
mittee rates in that particular; but the rest of the Senate com- 
mittee’s amendments I do not like. 

Mr. SACKETT. I was going to come to that, if the Senator 
from New York will indulge me just a few moments longer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield further to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. Is the Senator going now beyond the 
wrapper? 

Mr. SACKETT. 1 was going to take the next section, para- 
graph (b), which was brought in here, to this extent, and I will 
ask the Senator from North Carolina to listen to it a moment. 
I agree with the Senator from North Carolina that the rates of 
the old law would on the wrapper be satisfactory. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not want to be quoted 
as being satisfied, but I mean we would accept them. 

Mr. SACKETT. I will agree with that. The Senate com- 
mittee, when it was discussing the mixed bale, which comes 
under subdivision (b), talking with its experts, felt that there 
was a difficulty in determining whether the amount of wrapper 
tobacco in the mixed bale was in excess of or below 35 per cent. 
It was more difficult to tell when the amount was 65 and 35, 
as to the exact amount of each in the bale, than it was if we 
would reduce the mixed bale to 5 per cent. I think it was 
rather under the advice of experts that a double section was 
added to the bill, making a 5 per cent mixture the same rate as 
before, but when we came to the 35 per cent, they wanted to put 
it higher so as to discourage that mixture, it being more diffi- 
cult to administer. 

Personally I do not believe, and I so felt in the committee, 
that there was sufficient warrant for making that change. I 
believed that if we would go back to the old law complete, as 
I read it in the beginning, the wrapper tobacco at $2.10 and 
$2.50, and the 35 per cent mixture in the bale at 35 cents, as 
it is in the old law, we would have a rate that was satisfactory 
in the main. Nothing is entirely satisfactory, but I thought 
that would be a satisfactory compromise for the manufacturer 
and the grower. If we attempt to change the rates at this 
time we are going to upset the business as it at present exists, 
and I think the increase in the production of 5-cent cigars 
during the last three years, since we made this change, war- 
rants the conclusion that the rate was adjusted to a certain 
fineness which permits the growth of the business and permits 
the tobacco trade to carry on. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me 
just a moment, I think the mistake the Senate committee made 
was in failing to take into consideration the fact that practi- 
cally all the tobacco we get from other foreign countries except 
Cuba is wrapper tobacco. There is hardly 5 per cent of filler 
in it. It is practically all wrapper tobacco. It all contains 
above 85 per cent of wrapper, at least, and that is caught by 
the duty of something over $2. 

Practically all the tebacco that comes to us from Cuba is 
filler tobacco. From 90 to 95 per cent of it is filler tobacco. 
Therefore it is reasonable to suppose that in these packages 
there will not be much over 5 or 7 or 8 pounds of wrapper 
tobacco. 

The way the bill is written, subdivision (b) would apply 
only to the Cuban tobacco, so that if the Cuban packages of 
tobacco happened to contain, as they usually do, about 6 pounds 
of wrapper, or 744 pounds of wrapper—and it seldom exceeds 
that—because of the way it is classified, it would pay a double 
tax. Not only the wrapper would pay double tax but the filler 
would pay double tax. That is to say, if it is under 5 pounds, 
the tax on the whole would be only 35 cents, under the amend- 
ment. If it happened to be 54% pounds, or 6 pounds, then they 
would have to pay 87% cents instead of 40 cents, just because 
there is 1 pound in excess. The average excess is about 2% 
pounds, but if there happened to be 1 pound in excess, there is 
added 150 per cent tax upon the whole of the package, and 
nothing could be more absurd than that. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator that 
that is an unfortunate amendment that is proposed to the law. 
I also want to reiterate what I have just confirmed, that split- 
ting up the provision into two rates and classifications was the 
suggestion of the experts of the Treasury Department, who said 
that it would be easier to administer. I think the fact that 
it would be easier to administer does not justify the more serious 
fact that a large part of the filler tobacco would bear an ex- 
cessive tax. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. I wanted to ask whether or not, in adjust- 
ing this rate on the mixed bale and making it 40 cents, as is 
proposed, instead of 874% cents, we would not be putting it back 
about where it is to-day. 

Mr. SACKETT. We would then put it back on about the 
present basis, but to put it back to the exact figure of the old 
law is just as easy, and that is 35 cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. SACKETT. I see no reason for making even a 5-cent 
adjustment when the facts warrant us in saying we have a very 
nice adjustment on the 35-cent basis. Therefore I would sug- 
gest that instead of adopting the Senate committee amendment 
we return in some way to the present law. How can that be 
done? 

Mr. SMOOT. That can be done by simply striking out, on 
line 19, the numeral “87144” and inserting “58,” and on the 
sanre line, striking out “ $1.1714 ” and inserting “79 cents.” 

Mr. SACKETT. Why can we not go back to the old law as 
it is written? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment in subdivision (a). 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if it is proper at this time, 
I want to offer an amendment on line 15, reducing the “ $2.10” 
to “ $1.60,” and the “$2.75” to “$2.25.” Is it in order to offer 
that amendment now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. I offer that amendment. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. I wanted to ask the Senator from Kentucky 
a question. I would like to say, before asking the question, 
that most of us on this side do not agree with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] as to this rate. We think 
that the $2.50 rate of the House should be carried by the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Kentucky, who understands this question 
so well, made a statement in which I was interested. As I 
understood him, he said that if the rate were $2.50, the producer 
of the commodity would get more of it than the manufacturer 
would get. There are some statement to that effect. 

Mr. SACKETT. The difference beween $2.10 and $2.50 in the 
manufacture of a hundred cigars of the 5-cent variety would 
not be sufficiently great to warrant a change in the retail price, 
and I felt that if we made that change, we would not increase 
the returns to the producer of the binder or filler of the cigar 
at all, because that is a matter of competition in the open mar- 
ket, but we would decrease by just that much the cost of pro- 
duction to the manufacturer, and it being too small to pass 
on to the consumer, that the manufacturer would be the sole 
beneficiary of that change. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me ask the Senator at that point in 
that event, if my amendment were to prevail, what would be a 
sufficient reduction to make it possible for the manufacturer to 
pass on the benefit to the consumer of the cheaper cigar? 

Mr. SACKETT. The difference between $1.60 and $2.10 ap- 
plied to a hundred cigars, and being only applicable to the 
wrapper and not to the filler, it is doubtful in my mind whether 
it would amount to more than a few cents on the hundred, and 
it would scarcely be practicable, with our currency, to reduce 
the price to as low as 4 cents. It would be hard work to pass 
that change on to a consumer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
York yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say again that subdivision (b), be- 
ginning on line 16 and ending on line 20, has nothing whatever 
to do with tobacco except Cuban tobacco, The Cuban importa- 
tions of tobacco into the United States are less than 10 per cent 
of importations of tobacco from other places, The department 
wanted subdivision (b) in the bill for administrative purposes, 
If we are going to disagree to the committee amendments and 
go back to the present law, of course the department can get 
along the same as it has gotten along in the past, with disputes 
always arising as to the amount of wrapper tobacco contained 
in a bale of tobacco coming from Cuba. All this does is to 
clarify the question of the amount of shipments from Cuba, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator, does 
he see any reason why in subdivision (a) those figures should 
not be reduced 50 cents in each instance? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not believe they ought to be decreased 
from $2.10. 

Mr. COPELAND. Why not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know that the cigars would be a 
penny cheaper to the consumer if that figure were decreased. 
The money we collect on those cigars by way of duty is consid- 
erable. It might just as well go into the Treasury of the 
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United States. The 5-cent cigar will not be any cheaper. The 
reason why the committee decided not to agree to the $2.50 of 
the House was in order to take care of the 5-cent cigar, but the 
$2.15 will take care of the 5-cent cigar in the present law. Why 
throw that money away? A 5-cent cigar will not be any cheaper 
whatever if we cut the rate to 30 cents, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we are here to give relief 
to the farmer, and the testimony from my State is that all these 
tobacco farmers are in bitter opposition to an increase on this 
imported wrapper. It naturally follows that if the price of that 
wrapper can be made less, the binder will get a larger price. If 
the manufacturer is striving to make a cigar that he can sell at 
a profit at 5 cents, and he finds that he can buy his wrapper at 
less money, then he is in a position to pay a larger price for 
the binder, and the raiser of tobacco has an argument with him, 
“You can afford to pay more for it.” 

Mr. SMOOT. All I have to say is, just wait until we hear 
from the Senator from Georgia, and see whether he would like 
to have the $2.10 in the bill, and he represents the tobacco 
farmer, I think the Senator from Georgia will disagree with 
the committee amendment at $2.10. He wanted it $2.50. 

Mr. FESS and Mr. GEORGE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield first to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. In my State there are both the growers of 
tobacco and the manufacturers. I have had considerable corre- 
spondence, voluntary from the other end, on the matter, and all 
that I get from them is that they do not want the present law 
disturbed. I do not think there is any demand to go below the 
present rate. 

Mr. COPELAND, They certainly do not want to have the 
rate raised. 

Mr. FESS. 
increased. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hold in my hand a letter from the Miami 
Valley Association protesting against any increase. It has been 
brought out very strongly by the Senator from North Carolina 
that itj is not necessary to have $2.10 in order to protect the 
domestic grower of wrapper tobacco. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The tobacco manufacturers of my State pay 
51 per cent of all of the tobacco tax paid in this country. The 
farmers of my State are protesting vigorousiy not only upon 
the high customs taxes, but the high internal-revenue taxes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me ask the Senator if he believes that 
$1.60 and $2.25, being a reduction of 50 cents each, would give 
the grower of domestic wrapper tobacco ample protection ? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it would help the domestic grower 
of tobacco. I think it would not hurt any domestic grower of 
wrapper tobacco in this country. I am not myself insisting 
upon going that far. For the present I am saying that our 
State would be content with the Senate committee rate of $2.10 
on tobacco containing more than 25 per cent of wrapper. I 
would be content with that and I would accept that for the time. 
But I do not know, and I want to investigate further. I would 
accept that with the understanding that when we come to indi- 
vidual amendments, if I am satisfied that it ought to be further 
reduced in the interest of the farmer, I shall offer an amend- 
ment to that end. I am willing to let it stand for the present. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SACKETT. If the Senator’s amendment were agreed to, 
reducing by 50 cents the rate on wrapper tobacco, what would 
be the effect? I have asked the experts what it would amount 
to per cigar. That is a point the Senator has missed. As 
nearly as the experts can figure it hastily it amounts to twelve 
one-hundredths of 1 cent per cigar. That is one-eighth of 1 
cent. It is not possible to transfer that one-eighth of 1 cent to 
the retail price of the cigar. It might do considerable damage, 
though we have no figures to show, to the growth of the Ameri- 
can wrapper. 

Mr. COPELAND. How could that be? 

Mr. SACKETT. Because if it would not have such a result, 
then under the extremely high rate, as the Senator thinks the 
duty is to-day, there is no reason why manufacturers should 
not go to an all-American wrapper. One-half of the 5-cent 
cigars at least are made with a Sumatra wrapper at the 
present duty. If there is no relationship between the value 
of the product with the high duty to-day and the low price of 
the Florida and Connecticut wrapper, it seems fair to assume 
that the bulk of the business would go to the Florida and Con- 
necticut wrapper; but it does not, because it takes 2 pounds of 
the one to make the equivalent of 1 pound of the other for 
wrapper purposes, and on that basis the use ef wrappers on 
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5-cent cigars is equally adjusted between the two. If we reduce 
the rate 50 cents, as the Senator suggests, it can not be trans- 
ferred to the retail price of the cigar, because the amount per 
cigar is too small. It is one-eighth of 1 cent per cigar. The 
result would be that the protection now afforded to such 
domestic wrapper as is grown would be possibly a serious 
question. 

Mr, COPELAND. Is not this the fact? There are probably 
150,000 growers of tobacco of these types in my State and in 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Ohio, and Wisconsin, Is it not prob- 
able that they go time and time again to the manufacturers and 
say “ We want a bigher price for the binder we raise”? 

Mr. SACKETT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. And the manufacturer always says, “ We 
can not give you any more because we can not go beyond a 5-cent 
price.” One-eighth of 1 cent per cigar with the billions of them 
that are sold would mean that the manufacturer would be justi- 
fied in paying more for the binder. He would be justified in 
paying more to his labor. 

Mr. SACKETT. Theoretically that might work out, but prac- 
tically, considering the way in which tobacco is bought at the 
leaf-tobacco sales in the warehouses to-day, it would be very 
difficult to differentiate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator mean that we are so 
helpless that because of the way things are done to-day they can 
never be done any other way? 

Mr. SACKETT. Oh, no; I do not mean that at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. Weare trying to help the farmer. 

Mr. SACKETT. I mean that with the present day business 
methods, one-eighth of 1 cent per cigar is very difficult to trans- 
fer from one pocket to another. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Sackerr] a question, if I may. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If our domestic wrapper tobacco is all sell- 
ing for a dollar a pound and the duty we now have on foreign 
wrapper tobacco has advanced that price in the domestic market 
to $4.50 a pound, how much duty does the Senator think we 
would have to put on a pound of foreign tobacco to exclude alto- 
gether the 5,000,000 pounds of foreign wrapper that we now im- 
port? If a 400 per cent higher rate will not enable the American 
farmer to make this wrapper tobacco and find a market for it, 
is it not a fact that the only way we can help him is to impose 
an absolutely prohibitive duty upon the foreign product? It 
is nearly prohibitive now, and if we impose an absolutely pro- 
hibitive duty upon the foreign product, we give the American 
farmer the whole market, but if we destroy that situation we 
destroy the 5-cent cigar and we destroy the manufacture and 
salability of all other tobacco. 

Mr. SACKETT. I do not think that increasing the amount of 
the duty would materially help the domestic wrapper. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It would not unless we made it exclusive. 

Mr. SACKETT. Even then I think we would do away with 
the 5-cent cigar. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Of course we would. 

Mr. SACKETT. There is a certain amount of the wrapper 
that is used is grown by the American farmers, and as long 
as the sale of the 5-cent cigar under the present rate of duty is 
rapidly increasing it would seem to nre to be unwise, without a 
good deal more information than we have as to the effect, to re- 
duce that duty in a way that would only turn it over to the man- 
ufacturer of cigars and not give it to the consumer. We have a 
very nice adjustment to-day in which both lines, the manufac- 
ture of 5-cent cigars and the growing of wrapper tobacco, are 
increasing, and when we change it we bring in new faciors that 
may seriously affect one side of the problem or the other. If we 
had more information and more knowledge on the subject, I 
might go along very well with the proposed reduction of duties 
that would give us more use and more sale for our filler, but 
under the circumstances I do not believe we know quite enough 
about it to warrant that reduction. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator would favor, then, as I under- 
stand it, the difference imposed by the Senate committee upon 
tobacco containing more than 35 per cent wrapper? 

Mr. SACKETT. No; I would not. I said I thought that was 
put in purely for administrative purposes. I think the Senator’s 
argument that it would have a serious effect upon the foreign 
imports would be a reason for not putting it in. I was oppused 
to it in the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator did not understand me. I was 
not referring to that section. What I was asking the Senator 
was if he would be in favor of the present law with the modi- 
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— proposed by the House changing the rate from $2.50 
to ? 

Mr. SACKETT. I would be in favor of the present rate as 
written in the 1922 act, which is $2.10. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Without any amendment? 

Mr. SACKETT. Without any amendment whatsoever. I 
think, with the present knowledge we have of the business, that 
that is the proper adjustment to be made. . 

Mr. President, I would like to ask the Chair a question. 
There has been an amendment proposed by the Senator from 
New York 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment is 
that proposed by the Senator from New York in line 15. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky 
will state it. 

Mr. SACKETT. The Senator from New York, as I under- 
stand it, has offered an amendment to reduce the rate on wrap- 
per tobacco to $1.60 if unstemmed and $2.25 if stemmed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has been the purpose of 
the Chair to ask unanimous consent to submit both amendments 
at once inasmuch as they deal with the same subject. 

Mr. SACKETT. The amendment I want to offer, and I would 
like to know if it is in order, is to insert $2.10 in place of $2.50 
and to insert the present rate, which is $2.75, in place of $3.15. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That would be an amend- 
ment in the third degree and can not be entertained until the 
amendment of the Senator from New York is disposed of. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FESS. With reference to the parliamentary inquiry pro- 
pounded a moment ago by the Senator from Kentucky, if the 
amendment of the Senator from New York is voted down—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Kentucky would be in order. 

Mr. FESS. Then the thing to do would be to reject the com- 
mittee amendment in order to retain the House provision? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. . 

Mr. BLAINE. Under the present law the tariff rate on wrap- 
pers is $2.10 a pound. I would like to ask the Senator if he 
made an investigation of the fact so that he might inform us 
of the amount the farmer or grower of wrapper tobacco re- 
ceives per pound, in order that we may know what portion of 
the $2.10 he is receiving? 

Mr. COPHLAND. The Senator from North Carolina stated 
that it was 65 cents. 

Mr. BLAINE. Then the balance of the $2.10 is a mere reve- 
nue producer, as I understand it? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. So that the $2.10 rate is not a protective meas- 
ure for the grower of wrapper tobacco except to the extent of 
about 65 cents a pound? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. BLAINE. All the rest is a revenue proposition? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; and the Senator from North Caro- 
lina stated that the tobacco revenue is one-half of our total 
internal revenue. 

Mr, SACKETT. About $500,000,000. 

Mr. BLAINE. I was wondering if anyone had asked for an 
increased rate on wrapper tobacco as an aid to agriculture? 

Mr. COPELAND. It certainly would not improve agriculture. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Sackerr] a question because he seems to 
be very well informed on this question. As I understand his 
argument, and I think it is a very fair one, I want to say, the 
rate of $2.10 on the unstemmed tobacco, in his judgment, is 
about the properly adjusted rate; that a rate of $1.50 or $1.60 
could not bring about a reduction in the price; therefore it 
could only result in an additional profit to the manufacturer. 

Mr. SACKETT. That is the argument I was making. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the Senator is entirely correct. May 
I ask him another question? The rate proposed by the House 
of $2.50 would not bring about an increase of 1 cent per cigar, 
would it, in his judgment? 

Mr. SACKETT. No; I do not think it would bring about an 
increase of 1 cent per cigar, but I do believe it would make it 
practically impossible for the manufacturer to increase the out- 
put of 5-cent cigars. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I understand the Senator’s argument 
and I think the Senator has very well stated the case. I would 
like the case to be very well understood because it is a very 

clear case of conflict between manufacturers and producers. It 
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is one of the clearest illustrations in the entire tariff bill. The 
rate of $2.50 on unstemmed wrapper tobacco will not increase 
the cost of the 5-cent cigar. The Senator is quite right about 
it. I am willing to make that statement on my own respon- 
sibility so far as it may go. A rate of $1.60, such as the Sena- 
tor from New York proposes, will not reduce that price. 

So what is the situation before us? We have the plain case 
of whether we desire to give more profit to the manufacturer. 
We have a clear-cut case of whether we desire to give certain 
manufacturers of cigars more profit, or whether we wish to 
give the producer a better chance to control his market. If we 
leave the duty at $2.10 the manufacturer is very well satisfied. 
If we reduce the rate to $1.60 he will make more profit. If we 
increase the duty to $2.50, as the House did, he still will be 
compelled to sell his product on the market at the price for 
which he sells it to-day. The only effect will be the reduction 
of the profit of the cigar manufacturer. 

Mr. President, I want to state what I believe to be the true 
doctrine of protection. I have not heard much about it from 
the other side of the aisle during this debate. Of course, we 
on the other side of the fence have denied that the theory works 
out, but the true theory of protection is not that the protective 
duty increases the price, but that it gives the American pro- 
ducer the market. If the protective theory does not stand on 
that basis, it can never be justified; and the founders of the 
protective theory based it upon that contention and upon that 
contention alone. 

It is true, they stated, that in the beginning there may be an 
increase in the price, but that was always pointed to by Mr. 
Hamilton as a purely temporary condition. He asserted that 
ultimately the price to the consumer would be no higher, indeed, 
that it ought to be less than it otherwise would be. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. GEORGE. I shall yield in just a moment, though I 
have been trying for some time to get the floor. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well. 

Mr. GEORGE. The theory of protection is that it gives the 
American producer more of the domestic market. Very well. 
Now we face this proposition: There is a duty of $2.10 in 
existing law on wrappers unstemmed—and nearly all imports 
are unstemmed—and we can put the duty up to $2.50 and yet 
not increase the price to the consumer; we can put it down to 
$1.50 and not lower the price to the consumer, but we can 
affect the manufacturer’s profit. Make no mistake about that. 
I do not want to argue the case; I want to state the facts. 
By our vote on this rate we will affect the profit of the big 
manufacturers of tobacco. Make no mistake about that. The 
independent manufacturers want this duty increased, or, at 
least, they are willing to have it increased; but there is not 
a big manufacturer of tobacco in America who wants it in- 
creased, because it would reduce his profits. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro. tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SACKETT. From the correspondence I have had with 
manufacturers of cigars generally—and I have had quite a 
good deal of it—I think there are just as many small manu- 
facturers as there are large ones who do not want an increase 
of duty. I think the fact that Congress found it necessary to 
reduce the internal-revenue tax from $4 to $2 in order to 
insure the production of a 5-cent cigar is proof that it would 
hardly do now to enhance the cost of production by increas- 
ing the rate on the wrapper that is used, because both small 
and large manufacturers prefer the Sumatra wrapper to insure 
the sale of their products rather than to use the domestic 
wrapper at one-third the cost of the Sumatra wrapper. I do 
not believe increasing the duty will increase the amount of the 
domestic wrapper that will be used, because the manufacturers 
found it impossible to sell their cigars in large quantities with 
domestic wrappers. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I know that has always been 
said, but let me discuss one thing at a time. I do not know 
whether the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNnson] was speak- 
ing facetiously when he spoke about the flavor that the wrap- 
per gives to the cigar. The wrapper is supposed to have a 
neutral taste; the taste does not come from the wrapper. The 
higher grade the wrapper the less taste of any kind that it 
has. The wrapper does have something to do with the appear- 
ance of the cigar; but the flavor comes from the filler and the 
binder. It certainly does not cOme from the wrapper. The 
wrapper, however, does have a very great effect upon the 
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ee of the cigar, but not upon its real merits or intrinsic 
quality. 

Mr. President, it is perfectly plain if the duty shall be placed 
high enough on Sumatra wrapper, we shall give to the American 
farmer a chance to produce more wrappers. That is perfectly 
clear. No one is asking for any great increase of duty; so 
far as I know, no one is asking for anything more than the 
House placed in the bill; but admittedly that increase is not 
enough to raise the price of a 5-cent cigar to the consumer, nor 
would a decrease, such as the Senator from New York has pro- 
posed, be sufficient to lower the price of the 5-cent cigar to the 
consumer, 

The question is, Can we give to the American producer of 
wrappers more of his market. That is the question we must 
decide in this case. If it be true, as the Senator from Ken- 
tucky seems to believe, that we can not use the domestic-grown 
wrapper, and that it would do no good, therefore, to increase the 
rate and especially it would do harm if we increase it too 
high, then, of course, there should be no increase in the duty 
on this product. Now, let me read a letter. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I merely want to correct, if I may, what the 
Senator said, I think, in reference to myself a moment ago 
concerning the wrapper. I confess that I am not an expert 
on §-cent cigars, and I do not speak from personal knowledge 
at all coneerning what the Sumatra wrapper does; but an ex- 
pert, who happens to be a friend of mine and who is in the 
business, sends me this, which, if the Senator will permit me— 
it is but a line—I will read, which will account for the state- 
ment which I made. 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I read as folows: 


Sumatra wrapper is a necessary component part of a nickel cigar. It 
makes the nickel cigar popular, it being firnily contended and established 
that to make a nickel cigar which will appeal to the taste of the average 
smoker it must, in conjunction with domestic filler and domestic binder, 
use a Sumatra wrapper, which gives it appearance and aroma and taste. 


That was my authority for the statement which I made. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. I knew the Senator had some authority 
on which he based the statement, but I fear there is not any- 
thing in the Senator’s authority. If the Senator will examine 
the facts, he will find that there is not anything in the claim 
as to taste, If he were blindfolded or put into a dark room the 
most highly skilled expert in judging tobacco could not tell the 
difference between a domestic wrapper perhaps and the Sumatra 
tobacco wrapper; but there is a difference in appearance. 

Mr. JOHNSON. What I have read is exactly what the manu- 
facturer of the 5-cent cigar advises us, 

Mr. GEORGE. I am certain of that. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I would not want to undergo the experiment 
with the Senator to determine the question, I confess; and so 
I — what is said in the letter and what the Senator says 
as well. 

Mr. GEORGE. Any number of letters can be obtained from 
users of Sumatra wrappers to that effect, just as users of Eng- 
lish clay who will say that they can not use the domestic clay, 
and just as there are many users of the products of California 
who will assert that they are not so good as the imported 
products. We have to allow for the interest of a witness, as 
the Senator and I both know. 

Let me read a letter which is a very illuminating one and 
which, by the way, comes from St. Paul, Minn., which is 
in a territory removed from the section where wrapper tobacco 
is produced. The letter is from a cigar manufacturer who evi- 
dently believes in a very high protective tariff; he believes in an 
embargo tariff; but, nevertheless, he states the facts very well 
and I invite the attention of the Senator from California to 
the facts which he sets forth. He says: 


In the current issue of the tobacco trade papers I have read an 
abbreviated report of the proceedings before your committee— 

This letter was addressed to the Finance Committee— 
relative to the duty on wrapper tobacco. 

In reading over the arguments I note that statements have been 
made repeatedly that a Georgia and Florida shade-grown wrapper 
can not be successfully used as & wrapper on a 5-cent cigar. The 
experience of the Worch Cigar Co,— 

The name of the writer of this letter— 
in my opinion proves that statement to be entirely incorrect. 

The brief of the domestic wrapper growers stated that over 600,000,000 
5-cent cigars, wrapped with Florida and Georgia shade-grown tobacco, 
are successfully sold annually in the United States. 
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I call attention to the fact that 600,000,000 is a considerable 
number— 


In support of this testimony I wish to state that my company has 
successfully marketed 5-cent cigars wrapped with Florida and Georgia 
shade grown since 1921. During that period the cigars of my manufac- 
ture, so wrapped, have been a leading—if not the largest—5-cent seller on 
the market where it is sold, and that is the Northwest. It has had to 
compete successfully with every 5-cent cigar of national distribution, 
whether wrapped with Sumatra or otherwise. I respectfully submit 
that this proves conclusively that Georgia and Florida shade-grown 
wrapped 5-cent cigars can and do compare favorably with the same 
priced cigars wrapped with Sumatra. 

The Northwest is not a market all its own; the manufacturer selling 
cigars here has other competition besides the cigars made in this market. 
In fact, this market has practically all the competition that any market 
has in the United States. How, then, could my cigar, wrapped with 
Florida and Georgia shade grown, successfully compete with Sumatra- 
wrapped cigars, and not Only successfully compete but lead the market 
for eight years, if Florida and Georgia wrappers were inferior? 





I ask the attention of the Senator to this statement: 


Eastern manufacturers have repeatedly come up here with extensive 
advertising campaigns and with the idea of capturing the 5-cent cigar 
business, In many cases their cigars were wrapped with Sumatra to- 
baceo and in most of the cases they have failed. Some of the very 
manufacturers who testified before the committee to the effect that they 
would be glad to use Georgia wrappers if they could have come into 
this territory with a heavy advertising campaign. Their cigars were 
wrapped with Sumatra and their intention was to take the market away 
from our 5-cent cigars and others. Our cigars were wrapped with 
Georgia ; theirs were wrapped with Sumatra; but they failed to capture 
the market because the consumer preferred our cigar. 

It may be that the situation of the manufacturers who have appeared 
before your committee with statements to the effect that Georgia and 
Florida wrappers can not be successfully used on 5-cent cigars is much 
the same as mine was about 10 years ago when I held that very same 
belief. However, economic conditions during the war forced me to use 
a Georgia and Florida wrapper, and to my surprise I found it entirely 
satisfactory and have been using it generally since. 

In reading the briefs contained in some tobacco papers it would seem 
that those opposing the raise in duty on wrapper tobacco have taken 
the position that such a raise would force manufacturers of 5-cent cigars 
to pay less for their filler and binder tobacco, and that such a raise 
would therefore injure the farmers of sun-grown tobacco in Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. We believe that this position is not well 
taken, because, as our experience shows, the consuming public is quite 
as willing to smoke Georgia-wrapped 5-cent cigars as they are Sumatra- 
wrapped cigars, providing all conditions are equal otherwise. 

That being the case, it would be entirely practical for manufacturers 
of 5-cent cigars to use Georgia and Florida wrappers with a resultant 
saving of approximately $2 per thousand for the manufacturers who 
had previously used Sumatra, This saving of $2 per thousand would 
enable the manufacturers of 5-cent cigars to pay more for their binder 
and filler tobacco and not less, and therefore, would be of great benefit 
not only to the shade-grown raisers of cigar leaf but also to the sun- 
grown raisers. 

It is possible, however, that the raising of the duty on wrapper 
tobacco to so high a point as to prohibit its importation for 5-cent 
cigars would, perhaps, work some injury to the manufacturers making 
cigars of that class, on account of the suddenness of the change, and for 
no other reason. 


This is the judgment of a manufacturer of 5-cent cigars. 


We would therefore respectfully suggest that the duty on imported 
wrapper tobacco be raised $1 per pound over the present rate. 


The House raised the rate only 40 cents a pound over the 
present rate, yet the Senate Finance Committee cut it down to 
the present rate; and our good friend the Senator from New 
York [Mr. CopeELanp], who does greatly sympathize with the 
farmer, wants to reduce it still below that rate. 

Mr. President, I am not going to read the remainder of the 
letter, The last paragraph of it refers to the reduction in the 
internal revenue, to which the Senator from Kentucky has 
referred; and that is, of course, pointed out as having a ma- 
terial bearing upon this problem. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VaNprensere in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. Here we have a product the price of which 
is fixed at 5 cents. That seems to be the great ambition not 
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only of the late Vice President, Mr. Marshall, but also of the 
public. ‘The Senator from Kentucky figured out that the de- 
crease which I recommended would amount to about one-eighth 
of 1 cent per cigar. That is right, is it not? 

Mr. SACKETT. That is what I get from the experts. 

Mr. COPELAND. If that is going into the pocket of the 
manufacturer, if he is going to make just that much more 
money, I have not a word to say in favor of my amendment; 
but my dbservation of an article which is fixed in price and sale 
is that if the producers of the raw materials or the labor in- 
volved in manufacturing the article approach the manufacturer, 
he says at once, “I can not afford to pay you more for your 
raw materials or you for your labor.” There certainly would 
be the chance, with an eighth of a cent more on each cigar, for 
the producer of the binder and filler to get a higher price than 
he gets now. He would have at once the argument, “ You are 
getting more for your product; you are making more on your 
product ; you must pay us more.” 

Likewise the labor would have the same demand. 

I do not think we can assume that the manufacturer can get 
away with this extra profit. I think he must share that with 
the large numbers of tobacco raisers in America as well as with 
the labor employed in these factories; and if the argument used 
now against a higher price for binder and a higher price for 
labor is, “ We can not afford it,” we have demonstrated here by 
the argument this morning that the manufacturer can afford it, 
because he is going to make more profit. That is the way it 
seems to me. 

If we were damaging at all the domestic grower of wrapper 
tobacco by decreasing this rate, I would not stand for it at all 
as one who votes in the Senate; but he is not to be harmed. 
He is going to get just as much for his product, and the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] bas pointed out that at 
least half the 5-cent cigars sold in this country are wrapped 
with Georgia or Florida or Connecticut wrappers. 

There is, however, a8 one of my correspondents pointed out, a 
taste—I do not know whether it is a taste which relates to the 
flavor of the tobacco or because it appeals to the eye—there is 
a demand for the Sumatra-covered 5-cent cigar. If the Senator 
from Georgia were right in his contention that the manufac- 
turer would make just that much more money, I should be with 
him; but it seems to me that we have offered the tobacco 
farmer and the worker in the tobacco factory an opportunity to 
ask for some division of this increased profit which the manu- 
facturer will make if the rate is reduced. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SACKETT. I desire to ask the Senator from Georgia 
a question. The letter which he read comes from Pennsylvania, 
does it not? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; from Minnesota. I will say to the Sena- 
tor that this is only a copy. It came to all Members, but I 
understand that it came from Minnesota. It is from the Worch 
Cigar Co.—Albert Worch, president—St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. SACKETT. This is the question I wanted to ask: The 
letter says directly that the manufacturer of 5-cent cigars, if 
he used the domestic wrapper, would save $2 a thousand com- 
pared with the Sumatra wrapper. That statement is made in 
the letter, is it not? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. SACKETT. That is a protection of $2 a thousand for 
wrappers on the tobacco grown in this country as against the 
imported tobacco, 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; it is that much cheaper for him to use it, 

Mr. SACKETT. May I ask the Senator if that is not enough 
protection to insure the use of domestic wrappers by all cigar 
makers who want to use domestic wrappers or are willing to 
do so? 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me ask the Senator a question. If there 
were no duty at all on Sumatra wrappers, in his opinion would 
there be any production of wrapper tobacco in this country ? 

Mr. SACKETT. I doubt very much if there would be, 
because I believe that Sumatra wrapper makes a very much 
better appearing cigar. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. SACKETT. And I think the gentleman who writes this 
letter probably would prefer the Sumatra wrapper under those 
conditions. 

Mr. GEORGE. If there were no duty? 

Mr. SACKETT. If there were no duty. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. So that whatever part of the produc- 
tion we have gotten in this country for the domestic producer 
would disappear if the duty were entirely taken off. 
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Mr. SACKETT. It would disappear; yes. Now, however, 
we have a duty which amounts to $2 a thousand on cigars. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. SACKETT. It seems to me we are going pretty far 
when we contemplate raising even that duty, because ap- 
parently there are people in this country who want a 5-cent 
cigar and want it in Sumatra wrappers, because, with $2 a 
thousand against it, unless it were the desire of the purchaser, 
they would all go to the domestic wrappers. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is probably true. 

Mr. SACKETT. I think the testimony we had showed rather 
clearly that if the duty on Sumatra wrappers were increased to 
the amount that the House put on it, all the manufacturers 
who are now using Sumatra wrappers would not be able to 
continue to use them, because the total cost of production per 
thousand would be raised sufficiently to wipe out what margin 
of profit there is. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not agree with that conclusion. 

Mr. SACKETT. That is what seemed to me to be a pretty 
fair inference from the testimony we got. With a $2 protection 
per thousand cigars—and that is very little; that is 20 cents a 
hundred; that is a fifth of a cent apiece protection upon those 
cigars—I do not believe the use of the domestic product is going 
to be increased any by simply increasing that protection. I 
think the number of 5-cent cigars that this country is able to 
produce and sell is going to be decreased, and I do not believe 
there will be any other result. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Georgia yield to his colleague? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Ken- 
tucky a question before making a brief statement on this sub- 
ject: How much wrapper tobacco is made in Kentucky? 

Mr. SACKETT. I really do not know, Mr. President. I do 
not believe we raise any of this domestic wrapper tobacco that 
competes with the Sumatra wrapper. 

Mr. HARRIS. None of the kind we are discussing? 

Mr. SACKETT. No. I was interested simply as a member 
of the committee, and because of a great desire on my part to 
do everything I can for the tobacco grower in this country, 
because I believe he has been suffering from a very active com- 
petition. If I could see an opportunity to increase his returns 
materially by changing this rate I should be very glad indeed 
to do it; but I am afraid that if we change it we will upset 
the balance which has been so nicely adjusted now, which allows 
a production such as we have, which is half of the amount 
used on cigars, and yet maintains the manufacture of the 5-cent 
cigar, which is a great boon for the sellers of the binder and 
filler in this country. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I should think the statement of 
some of the largest manufacturers of 5-cent cigars would be 
convincing to the Senator; and I desire to add, if my colleague 
will permit me, a statement here that proves conclusively what 
he has said about the 5-cent cigar. It is a statement in ihe 
tariff hearings before the House Ways and Means Committee 
in reply to Congressman Crisp’s question, and it is made by Mr. 
Brooks, of York, Pa., representing the York County Cigar Manu- 
facturers’ Association. They make one-fifth of all the 5-cent 
cigars in the United States, so what he says should be authority 
on the subject and convince anyone that the raise in this rate 
would not prevent 5-cent cigars from being manufactured. 

Mr. Brooks makes this statement: 


STATEMENT OF T. EB. BROOKS, YORK, PA., REPRESENTING THE YORK COUNTY 
CIGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Brooks. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I repre 
sent the York County Cigar Manufacturers’ Association, an association 
composed of about 90 cigar manufacturers and allied industries, 

We made a total of 670,000,000 cigars in 1928, of which something 
over 600,000,000 were 5-cent cigars. 

Our association in 1928 made one-tenth of all the cigars made in the 
United States and one-fifth of all the 5-cent cigars made in the United 
States. 

We employ about 9,000 people with an annual pay roll of $7,000,000. 

At least from 75 to 80 per cent of these cigars are wrapped with 
Florida wrappers. We have brands that have been on the market for 
20 years, and their sale has been increasing every year. From 5 to 10 
per cent of these cigars are wrapped with Connecticut shade wrappers. 

Our internal revenue paid to the United States Government last year 
amounted to approximately $1,500,000, and our wholesale price of our 
cigars amounted to approximately $22,000,000. 

We favor an advance in the tariff duty on imported tobacco to about 
$4 per pound. This change in the tariff regulations which we recom- 
mend we believe to be in keeping with the American principle of a pro- 
tective tariff, so overwhelmingly expressed by popular vote in recent 
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months, with the desire of the American people to extend much-needed 
help to our struggling agriculture, to encourage individual initiative 
and private, independent enterprise, to uphold and protect the Ameri- 
can standards of living, and in particular, with the means and efforts 
of the growers of domestic cigar wrapper leaf tobacco and a large per- 
centage of independent cigar manufacturers, to save their respective 
private industries from gradual ruin and extinction. 

The cigar industry of York County is primarily devoted to the manu- 
facture of 5-cent cigars and built upon tobaccos grown in the United 
States of America. By far the greater portion, at least 85 per cent, as 
I said, of the cigar wrappers used by York County manufacturers is of 
the domestic type. 

The American growers of this tobacco form our main source of supply. 
Upon them depends largely the further continuance and development of 
our industry. Hence, anything which affects the well-being and the 
existence of the growers of domestic cigar wrapper tobacco will have 
its corresponding reaction upon the York County cigar industry. Their 
interests are mutual. Protection for the one spells a certain degree of 
safety for the other. 

The growing importations of Sumatra and Java tobaccos, however, 
from the East Indian Islands are steadily endangering the very exist- 
ence of the cigar-wrapper tobacco-growing industry in this country. 
Indeed, if this foreign competition is permitted to continue unchecked 
our domestic growers will eventually be forced out of a business which 
has been their pride and mainstay of support for many years, and for- 
eign syndicates and merchants again control the cigar-wrapper leaf 
market in this country at the expense of the American farmer. 

Then domestic-wrapper tobacco is an outstanding characteristic of the 
York County 5-cent cigar, a gradual decline in and the ultimate extinc- 
tion of this industry for growing such tobacco will mean a serious blow 
at the life and safety of the York County cigar industry. 

The present rates of duty on Sumatra and Java tobaccos is proving 
an entirely inadequate protection for our farmers who are growing 
wrapper tobacco. Of course, a further reduction in the rate of duty is 
out of the question, as it would be even more disastrous in its results 
to our farmers. 

In consequence thereof, we are favoring a minimum duty of $4 per 
pound on imported cigar-wrapper tobacco, with the firm conviction that 
such a revision would afford sufficient assurance to our farmers against 
foreign competition and restore this particular tobacco-growing industry 
upon a sounder economical basis of higher efficiency and more satisfac- 
tory, adequate profits. 

Of course, the ethical principle of self-protection is underlying our 
argument. In protecting the farmers, who grow the tobacco upon which 
we cigar manufacturers so much depend, we keep ourselves in business, 

Mr. BacHaracH. You do not raise tobacco? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir. 

Mr. BacwaracH. You are just a cigar manufacturer? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bacuaracu. Bight years ago, for what did you sell your cheapest 
cigar? 

Mr. Brooks. Eight years ago? 

Mr. BacHArAcH, Approximately that. 
then 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. That is the only thing we made. 

Mr. BacHaracH. During the time the other manufacturers were not 
making them, did you have a 5-cent cigar? 

Mr. Brooks. Individually, that is the only cigar I make—a 5-cent 
cigar. 

Mr. BacwaracHh. You people do make a lot of cigars which sell for 
less than 5 cents? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir. 

Mr. BacuaracH, At one time you did? 

Mr. Brooks. Not in the last eight years. 

Mr. BacHaracH, But you did. When the other people could not sell 
their 5-cent cigars, you were selling yours? 

Mr. Brooks, Prior to the war? Yes, sir. 

Mr. BacHaracH. I was wondering whether your two-fors were raised 
to a nickel? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir. We make a different grade cigar. 

Mr. Crisp. You stated that you represented the producers of over 
600,000,000 cigars. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crisp. And a very large per cent of those were 5-cent cigars. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. Practically all of them. 

Mr. Crisp. And that you manufactured one-fifth of e@ll the 5-cent 
cigars manufactured in the United States. 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crisp. And that you have used extensively the Florida and 
Georgia grown wrappers? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crisp. Have you had any complaint from your customers as to 
the quality of the cigars, by virtue of your having used these wrappers 
instead of the imported Sumatra wrappers? 

Mr. Brooks. We have not, 
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Mr. Crisp. Has your business grown? 

Mr. Brooks. It has. 

Mr. Crisp. To what extent? 

Mr. Brooks. Well, I suppose in the last 10 years it has trebled. 
Mr. Crisp, And during that period you have used these wrappers? 
Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Crisp. It has been no handicap to you? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir. I could give you a little illustration, if you 
wanted to have it. 

Mr. Crisp. I would be glad to have it. 

Mr. Brooks. About four years ago, in order to test out the merits 
or demerits of the Florida-grown wrappers and Sumatra wrappers, I 
had one of my salesmen make a trip of about three weeks, and I gave 
him duplicate samples of cigars, one with a Florida wrapper and the 
other with a Sumatra wrapper. I instructed him to show those samples 
to all the customers that he possibly could during that trip, but he 
should not tell them whether there was any difference; and if he made 
a sale he should ask the customer which of these type wrappers he 
preferred. 

As I recall the figures at this time, he showed the samples to about 
70 people, and out of the 70 people 2 people picked the Sumatra wrapper. 

Mr. Crisp. About how many cigars of your manufacture are wrapped 
with the Florida wrapper? 

Mr. Brooks. Do you mean mine individually? 

Mr. Crisp, No; the interests you are representing. 

Mr. Brooks. Over 600,000,000. 

Mr. Crisp, They are wrapped with the Florida wrapper? 

Mr. Brooks. No, no. I beg your pardon. There were over 600,- 
000,000 5-cent cigars made in York County in 1928, and 75 or 80 per 
cent of those were wrapped with the Florida wrapper. 

Mr. Crisp. Then, of course, you do not agree with other witnesses 
that have appeared before this committee, stating that the domestic 
wrappers were inferior to the imported Sumatra wrappers and that it 
is uneconomical for them to use the domestic wrappers because the 
inferior quality interfered with their business? 

Mr. Brooks. I do not. 

Mr. TrREADWAY. Following up the same line of inquiry, I would like 
to have your experience with the Connecticut Valley wrapper. 

Mr. Brooks. I have never used very many of them, I have not used 
over a thousand pounds in my life. 

Mr. TrREADWaY. You do not speak as an expert so far as the use of 
the Connecticut Valley wrapper is concerned? 

Mr, Brooks. No, sir. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Do you ever hear among your associates in the to- 
bacco business how they regard the Connecticut Valley wrapper? 

Mr. Brooks. I yesterday bought 50 bales to try it out. 

Mr. Treapway, Of the Connecticut wrapper tobacco? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Treapway. So that you are willing to experiment, at least, to 
see what the quality of that wrapper is as compared with the Sumatra 
wrapper ? 

Mr. Brooxs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Trrapway. And, of course, if the duty is lowered, as we have 
been requested to lower it, it will make the Sumatra wrapper just 
that much cheaper, would it not? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Treapway. And it would come directly into competition with the 
Vlorida wrapper and probably with the Connecticut Valley wrapper, 
if you are going to use some of them? 

Mr, Brooxs. Yes, sir; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Watson. It has been testified that there were 5,400,000 cigars 
made that cost 20 cents and over. What percentage of domestic to- 
bacco is used in those high-priced cigars? 

Mr. Brooks. I do not know. 

Mr. Watson. You do not know? 

Mr. Brooks. No, sir. 

Mr. Watson. Do you use machinery in your factory? 

Mr, Brooks. No, sir; everything is handmade. 

Mr. Watson. They are all handmade cigars? 

Mr. BacHaRACcH,. I want to ask you whether you think you will ever 
come to using machinery instead of making your cigars by hand? 

Mr. Brooks. I wish that you could answer the question for me. I 
have been considering it. We bave all been considering it. I mean the 
larger manufacturers in York County have been considering it, and the 
machinery men have been there and have made us all kinds of proposi- 
tlons to try them out; but we have a certain number of people there 
who have been making their living making cigars, and we realize if 
we introduced machinery we would put a lot of those people out of 
employment and possibly, because of some civic pride—we sort of pride 
oursel ves—— 


Mr, BacHaracy. Just one other question. The statement was made 


here this morning by, I think, everyone that was manufacturing 5-cent 
cigars that they did not use the Connecticut Valley wrapper tobacco 
because it was too expensive for that purpose. 
you think of it. 


I want to find out what 
You say that you bought 50 bales? 
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Mr. Brooxs, I happened to buy 50 bales at a pretty decent price, 
at such a price that I could use that on 5-cent cigars. 

Mr. Bacwaracu. So it can apparently be used for 5-cent cigars? 
Mr. Brooxs. At the price that I bought these particular lots; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Garner. If the internal-revenue tax on the cigar is not increased 
and the parcel-post reciprocity arrangement with Cuba is not made, you 
can continue in your business under present conditions at a profit? 

Mr. Brooks. A reasonable profit, providing we can continue to secure 
the same grade of wrapper tebacco we are now buying at about the same 
price we are now paying. 

Mr. Garner. And you are willing to live under present business 
conditions? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, You said that you sent a man out who saw 70 dealers 
or 70 purchasers, and you instructed him to bring back a report with 
reference to those who gave orders? 

Mr. Brooks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And two of them took the Sumatra wrapped cigar? 

Mr. Brooks, Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, How many of them picked the other wrapper? 

Mr. Brooks. I can not exactly tell you. Possibly 30. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, You rather left the inference that the other 68 had 
picked the other wrapper. 

Mr. Brooks. No; they did not all buy. About 30 of them, as I recall 
at this time, bought. That just came to my mind when the question 
was asked me a little while ago. 

Mr. Watson. One witness said that he thought that the use of ma- 
chinery would not decrease the number of cigar makers. You think, 
however, that the employment of machinery would put a great many 
cigar makers out of employment? 

Mr, Brooks. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Watson, That is what I wanted to get for the record. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETT. I was attracted by the remark of the Senator 
from California that he would not like to be the one to make the 
test between the domestic wrapper and the Sumatra wrapper. I 
think the Senator exaggerates the disagreeable experience that 
would occasion. 

Mr. President, I grew up in a region where the Connecticut 
Valley wrapper grows, and consequently I used to smoke cigars 
in which that wrapper was used, probably induced partly by 
local prejudice, and partly by economic motives, and they gave 
me great satisfaction. I think the taste for tobacco is largely a 
matter of habit, for I know for years I was quite satisfied with 
the domestic wrapper. I will agree that later, as my finances 
eee I acquired a different taste, but it was not for Sumatra 
tobacco. 

I think the Senator is mistaken in believing that a domestic 
wrapper does not make a palatable and an agreeable smoke. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the Tariff Commission ought 
to be very good authority on that point. For the benefit of the 


Senator from California, I will read just a few lines from the 
Tariff Commission: 


After the cigar is put together and shaped, it fs finished off with a 
wrapper cut from a specially selected wrapper leaf. Since the wrapper 
constitutes but a small portion of the weight of the whole cigar, some- 
times less than one-tenth, it has but a small part in determining the 
taste, aroma, or smoking quality. 


Then it is pointed out that the wrapper does, however, deter- 
mine the attractiveness of the cigar, and the appearance of the 
wrapper leaf, therefore, is more important than its flavor or 
than its aroma. 

This, I think, ought to be accepted as authority, because it is 
neither a manufacturer nor a producer now speaking: 


The best wrappers are neutral in taste, burn evenly, and are char- 


acterized by a satiny smoothness, uniformity of color, absence of large 
conspicuous veins, etc. 


So it is not a question of taste, it is really a question of 
appearance. 

Mr. President, let me say this before I sit down; the wrapper 
tobaccos are grown in the United States principally in the Con- 
necticut Valley, in Florida, and in Georgia. It so happens that 
Georgia produces a smaller quantity than any of the States 
interested. We do produce a great deal of tobacco in Georgia, 
but it is mostly cigarette tobacco. Only in a very few counties, 
near the Florida line, is the wrapper tobacco grown. 

I want to reiterate what I have said, that it is the same old 
story, that the domestic product is not as good as the imported 
product, and as long as there are domestic manufacturers who 
ure using the imported product, they will make that assertion, 
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and as long as they retain their influence upon those who supply 
them with their raw material, they will be able to get some of 
their customers to agree to it. Put time after time in the con- 
sideration of the agricultural schedule I voted for increased 
rates upon western farm products when I could have brought 
abundant evidence here to show that they could not produce 
the necessary quantities of the product, and that in many 
instances the product was not as good as the imported product. 
But I put those arguments aside, and I have taken the case as 
I have found it, and if I believe that an increase in the duty 
can give to the farmer more of his market, not a higher price, 
necessarily, but more of his market, then I am going to vote for 
an increased duty. 

I am not insisting, myself, that this duty should be placed as 
high as the producers wanted it, because obviously it could be 
gotten high enough to destroy the industry, just as any other 
duty may be made high enough to greatly retard the sale ad- 
vantages of the merchandise, but if the producers of wrapper 
tobacco ean be given more of the American market by a slight 
increase in the duty, then I think they ought to have more of 
that market, and it would not eliminate the Sumatra tobacco 
from the market. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, it has been stated that if it 
could be shown that the American farmers producing the wrap- 
per tobacco felt that this would actually help their business, and 
if it could be shown that farmers producing binder tobacco 
were not opposed to the increased duty on wrapper tebacco, 
there would be no objection. 

The Senator from Georgia has clearly brought out the fact 
that the increase granted by the House, from $2.10 to $2.50, 
would only increase the cost to the manufacturers of a 5-cent 
cigar one-eighth of a cent, and would not increase the cost of 
that cigar to the public at all. 

I have before me evidence that tobacco farmers, particularly 
in the Connecticut Valley, feel the same way as do those who 
have been spoken of by the Senator from Georgia, and also by 
the Senators from Florida, that they need a greatly increased 
duty on the Sumatra wrapper, which is produced by ccolie 
labor and which seriously affects the market. 

I have before me a letter from the Governor of Connecticut 
referring to a resolution which I shall ask to have read in a 
moment. The governor, under date of August 8, at a time when 
a special session of the Legislature of Connecticut was called 
in order to take care of sundry bills which had been signed too 
late to meet the approval of the State supreme court, wrote me 
as follows: 


The inclosed resolution was prepared by the tobacco interests of the 
State, and they desired very much to have it introduced at the special 
session of the legislature which was held on Tuesday of this week. 
However, as the call for the special session confined the action of the 
general assembly to one specific act, and also by constitutional limita- 
tion no other business could be introduced, it was found impossible to 
introduce the inclosed resolutton. I believe, however, had it been 
possible to introduce the resolution it would have been passed uvani- 
mously, and I think I am safe in saying that had the session not been 
for a special purpose and had been open to other business there would 
have been no question as to the passage of this particular resolution, 
from the information that I gather. 

I have been asked to forward it to you as expressing the sentiment 
of the tobacco interests here in Connecticut in connection with the 
proposed tariff. 


I ask that this resolution may be read at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Statgz oF CoNNECTICUT, GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
January Session, A. D. 1929. 
Resolution requesting Congress to increase the protective tariff on 
wrapper tobacco 


Resolved by this assembly: 

Whereas tobacco constitutes the most important money crop in this 
section of the Union, and at least $100,000,000 has been invested in this 
enterprise; and 

Whereas this great agricultural industry did prosper, flourish, and 
increase for a period of 35 years prior to the year 1920 under a suf- 
ficient protective tariff; and 

Whereas since the period of 1920, on account of insufficient protective 
tariff, this industry has been sustained at a loss so that a great number 
of the farmers are bankrupt; and 

Whereas this condition has been brought about by not having the 
customs tariff increased in proportion to the increased cost of produc- 
tion; and 
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Whereas the tobacco farms, warehouses, and equipment throughout 
New England are of great value for the production of tobacco, but for 
no other purpose; and 

Whereas the New Englund tobacco industry gives steady employment 
to from 15,000 to 20,000 unskilled laborers throughout the year on the 
farms and in the warehouses at attractive wages; and 

Whereas the act of 1922 provided a rate of $2.10 per pound on un- 
stemmed wrapper tobacco and $2.75 per pound on stemmed wrap- 
per tobacco (paragraph 601); under the House bill (H. R. 2667) the 
rate on the former was increased to $2.50 per pound and on the latter 
to $3.15 per pound ; and the rate given in the House bill was not enough 
to give adequate protection to domestic wrapper producers: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of the State of Connecticut 
requests our Senators and Representatives to bend their every effort to 
secure the revision of Schedule 6, paragraph 601, of the existing tariff 
law so that the duty on wrapper tobacco imported from foreign coun- 
tries shall give us the same protection as we had prior to 1914; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy hereof be sent to our Senators at Washington 
with the request that they use their best efforts to secure the desired 
increase of the tariff on wrapper tobacco, so that our industry may once 
more become a means of livelihood for our farmers. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, that resolution was not 
passed by the general assenrbly, because the extra session of the 
general assembly was called for a specific purpose, and it was 
held best not to permit any resolutions or any other business to 
be introduced, I call attention to the fact that the Governor of 
Connecticut in his letter states that had the resolution been 
introduced it would have been passed. It was the general opin- 
ion of the members of the legislature that this increase which 
we are asking for was necessary, 

I should like now to quote from a telegram received from 
Mr. Fred B. Griflin, president of the Connecticut Leaf Tobacco 
Association, as evidence of the fact that the tobacco farmers 
who mostly raise binder tobacco, are in favor of this increase 
on the wrapper tobacco. 

The argument has been repeatedly made on the floor this 

morning that the reason why certain Senators from States 
which do not raise wrapper tobacco, but which raise filler to- 
bacco or binder tobacco, were opposed to this increase, was that 
it was feared that if the manufacturer had to pay more for his 
wrapper he would pay less for his binder, and therefore their 
business would suffer. 
- It has also been stated by the Senator from New York that 
it was his opinion that if the rate on wrapper tobacco were low- 
ered the manufacturers would be willing to pay more for the 
binder. As a matter of fact, I think everyone who is familiar 
with the binder-tobacco industry, which is one of the largest in- 
dustries in the Connecticut Valley, knows that the reason why 
binder tobacco is cheap is that there has been an overproduc- 
tion. The price is regulated by the competition between those 
who raise binders. It was necessary for the Connecticut Valley 
Cooperative Tobacco Growers Association two or three years ago 
to take action voluntarily reducing their acreage by about 25 
per cent because they were producing more binder then than 
could be sold. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I will yield in just a moment. I have here 
a letter showing that the tobacco acreage in the last four years 
has dropped practically 1,000 acres in the State of Connecticut 
alone. I would like to quote a telegram from the president of 
the Connecticut Leaf Tobacco Association to show that the mem- 
bers of the association and the growers of stalk tobacco in the 
valley are in favor of an increased duty on the wrapper. They 
apparently do not believe that it would hurt their business. I 
would like to read this telegram, and then I shall be glad to 
yield to my friend from New York. The telegram bears date 
September 18, and reads: 


The growers of stalk tobacco in the Connecticut Valley are in a de- 
plorable condition, They have had indifferent crops these last few 
years, and this season the broad-leaf section has been almost ruined on 
account of severe hailstorms. 


May I interpolate to say that the hailstorms referred to did 
damage of several million dollars, and it is with the greatest 
difficulty that the tobacco farmers are getting along at all? 


It is going to be a very difficult matter for the great majority of 
farmers in this State to be able to grow a crop of tobacco during the 
season of 1930. They must have some financial help and also encourage- 
ment that they will find a better market for their product. We be- 
lieve an increase in the present rate of duty to $3 per pound would 
be a great benefit to them, We urge you to use your best efforts in 
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this direction. A 5-cent cigar with a seed wrapper will unquestionably 
make a finer quality of cigar than with a Sumatra wrapper. This is a 
statement that no tobacco expert can sincerely deny. 
FrepD B. GRIFFIN, 
President Connecticut Leaf Tobacco Association. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I promised to yield to the Senator from New 
York, which I must first do, and then I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am quite surprised at what 
the Senator from Connecticut says about the attitude of growers 
in his State because I hold in my hand a letter from the to- 
bacco committee of the cooperatives, and included in those are 
the growers of Connecticut. The letter states that they repre- 
sent 60,000 growers of the Miami Valley, in Wisconsin, Con- 
necticut, and New York, producing 150,000,000 tons of tobacco. 
Of course, the growers in the valley of Connecticut spoken of 
by the Senator are not the growers of the wrappers so much 
as they are growers of the binders. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is true. May I say to the Senator that 
there is a difference of opinion in Connecticut, quite a small 
minority of the growers opposing the increase. The majority 
are in favor of the increase on wrapper tobacco. The associa- 
tion to which he has just referred includes growers of binders 
in the States of Wisconsin, Ohio, and the other places which he 
has mentioned. Many of them are afraid of the increase on 
wrapper tobacco. On the other hand, the New England Tobacco 
Growers’ Association, through Mr. William J. Hayes, president, 
sent me this telegram as representing the sentiment in New 
England: 


We as an association are highly in need of more tariff on New Eng- 
land tobacco, and at our meeting with more than 500 growers present 
passed a resolution asking Congress to give us needed protection, while 
certain manufacturers interested in importing Sumatra tobacco have had 
men through the valley telling the farmer if he would favor a lower 
tariff they could and would pay more for binders. 


Apparently there has been some lobbying going on up there. 
There has been some propaganda through the valley. Propa- 
gandists have been sent out by the manufacturers telling the 
farmers that they are going to pay more for the binder. The 
telegram continues: 

They have sold very few this idea if we could have the wrapper busi- 
ness for 5 and 7 cent cigars for our sun-grown tobacco we then could 
sell binders right and make a profit. Our farmers are in a bad way with 
the very bad storm. 5 


May I say it did damage to the extent of $3,000,000 in Hart- 
ford County alone? 

They are very much discouraged and all looking for some way to get 
Government aid. You and I know we can not live on the Government, 
and farmers aS q rule are used to lots of hard knocks. If you could 
secure for us a duty of not less than $3 per pound on imported wrappers, 
there is no doubt but what it would put our tobaccos on a profitable 
basis again. It is impossible to finance or continue on the present 
basis every year prices at cost or below. It means not only prosperity 
to farmers but our merchants and towns in which they live. 

New ENGLAND ToBACcco GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
WILLIAM J. Hayns, President. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will bear with 
me, the only way the thing could be accomplished that the 
writers of the telegrams wish to have accomplished is by an 
embargo, a price so high as actually to place an embargo upon 
the foreign wrapper. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am not asking for an embargo. I am 
merely asking for a raise of 40 cents a pound over the present 
rate which the House of Representatives granted and not any- 
where near what the farmers believe would be advantageous to 
them. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is, the Senator is asking for an in- 
crease of 40 cents above the present duty of $2.10? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator tell me what Connecticut 
Valley tobacco has been selling for on an average this year? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am not familiar with what it has been 
selling for this year. I know on account of the hailstorm re- 
ferred to we have had a very large part of the crop damaged, 
and I know since the Senator aided in reducing the excise tax 
on the cheaper cigars it has increased the use of the 5-cent cigar 
very materially. That and the very high-priced cigars, I am in- 
formed, are the only cigars whose use is materially increasing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have some governmental statistics here, at 
least they are given to me by the Actuary of the Treasury De- 
partment, the highest authority in the country, I believe. He 
informs me that the figures show that Connecticut tobacco sold 
last year at an average of $1 a pound. I want to ask the Sena- 
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tor as a high protectionist, how he can justify raising a duty 
already $2.10 a pound upon a foreign product that sells in our 
own market at twice what his product sells for? Upon what 
principle of protection can that be justified? With the present 
duty on foreign tobacco that would come in competition with 
the Senator’s tobacco, that foreign tobacco sells in this country 
duty paid for as high as $4.50 a pound, while Connecticut to- 
bacco sells at $1 a pound. Does it not seem to the Senator that 
half of that rate is for revenue and that that is enough protec- 
tion? The duty is twice the selling price of his tobacco. The 
price of the foreign tobacco is twice as high and the duty is 
twice as high as the selling price of the Connecticut tobacco. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I can only say to the Senator that it hap- 
pens that in his State, where they raise more than half of the 
tobacco raised in the United States, they are very fortunate in 
their climate and soil which have combined to produce a kind of 
tobacco which is in great demand for cigarettes. The use of 
cigarettes is increasing enormously all over the world, and it 
has brought prosperity to his State and I am extremely glad of 
it. But it happens that in Connecticut and in the Connecticut 
Valley it is inrpossible to raise tobacco which is used in cigar- 
ettes. We raise binder and wrapper tobacco. In the Senator’s 
State they do not raise an appreciable amount of wrapper and 
binder tobacco. It so happens that the farmers of Connecticut 
Valley believe that they would be very much better off if they 
could have a rate of $3 a pound, but I am not asking for that 
rate. I am merely asking for what the House believes was 
right to grant. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is asking for a rate that is 300 
per cent higher than the total price at which his product sells. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Oh, no. Three hundred per cent added to 
$1 would be $4, and I am not asking for $4. I am asking for 
$2.50. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It may be that I miscalculgted the rate of 
percentage, but it is an enormous increase whether it is 200 or 
300. It is more than 200 and less than 300. That is in the case 
of an article on which the foreign price in this market is twice 
what the Senator's product is selling for. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator fronr Georgia? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me call the attention of the Senator from 
North Carolina te the fact that the wrapping capacity of 
Sumatra tobacco is approximately twice per pound that of the 
domestic wrapper. In other words, about 2 pounds of Suma- 
tra tobacco will wrap a thousand cigars, whereas it takes twice 
the number of pounds of domestic-grown tebacco to do it. Of 
course that fixes the comparative value of the two tobaccos. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Connecticut tobacco were selling at 

2 a pound, the Senator from Connecticut has already an advan- 
tage more than equal to the whole selling price of his product. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes; that is true. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield at 
this time—— 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. The maker of the 5-cent cigar could use the 
American wrapper if it were $1 or $2 a pound, certainly cheaper 
than they are now paying, but he does not do it because the 
denrand is for the other wrapper. But in spite of the demand 
the proportionate consumption of the 5cent cigar is materially 
less than it used to be. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I wish to offer a comment in reply to the 
suggestion of my friend from New York that the domestic 
wrapper is not used. I have a letter from Congressman MENGES, 
of the twenty-second Pennsylvania district, dated October 8, 
1929, in which he says that his people do use the domestic 
wrapper for 5-cent cigars and they ask that the duty on the 
imported wrapper be increased from $2.10 per pound to $3 
per pound on the unstemmed wrapper, and to $3.75 per pound 
on the stemmed wrapper. His letter continues: 


Why do the users of this domestic-grown wrapper tobacco ask that 
the producers of it be given this increase of protection? Because they 
have developed a blend for making the 5-cent cigar composed of do- 
mestic-grown filler tobacco which, when wrapped with domestic-grown 
wrapper, makes a cigar which has successfully competed with the cigars 
wrapped with imported wrapper and will continue to do so as long as 
the domestic wrapper can be procured. 

If the farmers who are now raising this domestic wrapper are driven 
out of the business—and there is danger of this being accomplished— 
the manufacturers in the first revenue district of Pennsylvania will be 
obliged to construct a new blend of filler adapted to the use of foreign- 
grown wrapper, create a demand for the cigar by accommodating it to 
the exacting taste of the smoker, and in this way make a larger 
demand for the foreign-grown wrapper, and then up will go the price 
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of a foreign-grown, corporation-controlled article and out will go the 
5-cent cigar, accomplished by a debauchery of the protective system. 

The granting of this increase of duty will protect the American 
tobacco growers, guarantee the continuous manufacture of the 5-cent 
cigar, in which business 20,000 people in my district are engaged and 
by means of which they maintain an American standard of living. 

Inclosed herewith you will find a statement I presented to the Senate 
Finance Committee but which was not included in the printed tobacco 
hearings. 

With the hope that you will use your influence toward the granting 
of this increase, I am 

Very cordially yours, 
FRANKLIN MENGES. 


Mr. President, I ask permission that the statement accom- 
panying the letter which I have just read may be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


I appear for the York County Cigar Manufacturers’ Association of 
Red Lion, Pa., and in favor of an increase of duty on imported wrapper 
tobacco. This town is located in the first revenue district of Pennsyl- 
yania and in the twenty-second congressional district, which I have the 
honor to represent in the House of Representatives. The cigar manu- 
facturers in my district produced 1,798,424,177 cigars in 1927, or 27.59 
per cent of all the cigars manufactured in the United States. Of this 
number of cigars 950,022,758 were class A, or the 5-cent cigar, which 
amounts io 30.28 per cent of all the class A cigars manufactured in 
this country. In the manufacture of these cigars we use the domestic- 
grown wrapper tobacco produced in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Georgia, 
and Florida. The manufacturers in this district have blended this 
domestic wrapper tobacco with the filler tobacco in such a way that 
it makes a very desirable smoke, and because of this the industry has 
increased from a total production in 1918 of 711,819,610 cigars to a 
production in 1927 of 1,798,424,177 cigars. Such an increase would 
certainly not be possible if the cigars were made of an inferior quality 
of tobacco, as was represented by those who appeared in opposition to 
an increase of duty on the imported Sumatra and Java wrapper 
tobacco. 

It is asserted by those who appeared in opposition to this increase of 
duty that if granted it would spell disaster to the nickel cigar business. 
We, who make one-third of all the nickel cigars made in this country, 
are willing to pay the additional price which would surely be imposed 
on the domestic product as soon as the law is passed and to continue 
to use the same good grades of filler tobacco as we are now using, and 
to go into the market and compete with those who are endeavoring 
to put us out of business. So-called “farmers” were induced to 
appear before the House Ways and Means Committee, and I suppose 
also before the Senate Finance Committee as well. asking for a reduc- 
tion of duty on Sumatra wrapper tobacco in order that the nickel 
cigars might be improved in quality and the sale increased—the pur- 
ported result of this reduction would be a greater demand for domestic 
filler and consequently a higher price would be paid for it. During the 
10 years and longer for which I quoted statistics (see p. 1749, ConGrms- 
SIONAL RecorD, Tist Cong., 1st sess.) the manufacturers in my dis- 
trict have used the domestic wrapper and have increased their sales 
enormously in competition with the Sumatra wrapped cigars. Surely, 
if the Sumatra wrapped cigars were of such superior quality, it should 
have had the effect of increasing sales of this cigar so enormously as 
to reduce the sale of the domestic wrapped cigar—this according to the 
statistics cited above, and which were secured from the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau, has not been the case. 

Another thing, should the duty on wrapper tobacco be reduced ag 
the Sumatra-wrapper users request and the Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Georgia, and Florida producers be put out of business and the majority 
of the cigar manufacturers of the first revenue district of Pennsylvania 
with them, what would become of the 37,007,559 pounds of filler 
tobacco now used by the cigar manufacturers of the above-mentioned 
district? Would these gentry who are inducing these so-called “ farm- 
ers” to appear here in opposition to the increase of duty on imported 
wrapper tobacco pay these farmers a higher price for their filler when 
there is a 37,007,559-pound surplus on hand? All of this class of 
chaps I have ever come in contact with are not constructed in that 
way. It is only another method of inducing the farmer to become the 
agency of his own undoing. 

The House of Representatives has increased the duty on unstemmed 
wrapper from $2.10 per pound to $2.50 per pound and the stemmed 
wrapper from $2.75 per pound to $3.15 per pound. In order to con- 
tinue to improve the production of domestic wrapper tobacco, which is 
an American industry, and as such is entitled to the fostering care of 
the protective system that other industries enjoy, we therefore urge that 
an additional 50 cents per pound be added to the duty imposed by the 
House of Representatives. With this additional duty the “‘ handmade” 
cigar industry in my congressional district, which gives employment 
to over 20,000 people, and in which, by virtue of the fact that the 
cigars are handmade, a superior cigar is produced, will be able to con- 
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tinue to live on an American standard of living, and will be able to 
compete with the inferior machinemade-cigar industry, which asks for 
this reduction. 


Mr. BINGHAM. A good deal has been said about the fact 
that the manufacturers are opposed to this rate. I hold in my 
hand a sheaf of telegrams from small manufacturers of cigars 
asking for this increase. I shall not ask that any of them be 
placed in the Rrecorp. The fact seems to be that the larger 
manufacturers are opposed to it. I am not opposed to anyone 
being prosperous or in a prosperous condition. I believe that 
in tariff making we ought to take care of those who are suffer- 
ing and those who say that their business is in a poor condi- 
tion, that they have had to mortgage their farms, and that 
they need protection. I believe that we ought to encourage 
them both morally and economically by giving them that. 

I have in my hand a record of the earnings of the General 
Cigar Co. for the current year, which amount to about $8 per 
share of the common stock now outstanding. I will not bother 
the Senate by reading the figures showing the substantial 
increase in earnings registered by the General Cigar Co., but 
I should like to compare the prosperity of the General Cigar 
Co, with the results of a questionnaire sent out to nine banks 
doing business in the tobacco section of the Connecticut Valley, 
The questionnaire reads: 


In view of the highly important and vital conferences now being held 
in Washington, no subject could be more interesting or more timely at 
this moment than the tariff revision for wrapper tobacco. 

However, in the report by the subcommittee on tariff readjustment 
where it states “it is a fact that the farmer at the present time is 
enjoying prosperity in connection with raising tobacco,” the leading 
business men of Connecticut feel that a great injustice has been done 
to the Connecticut tobacco grower. 

In order that the true financial condition of the Connecticut tobacco 
growers May be shown, the following questions have been prepared to 
be answered by our bank officials from the entire tobacco section of 
Connecticut : 


The first question is: 


In your opinion, have tobacco farms in your locality increased or 
decreased their farm mortgage obligations in the last six years? 


They all have answered that there has been an increase, some 
stating a large increase and others an increase of about 50 per 
cent. 

The second question is: 


Are your appraisers appraising tobacco farms as high now as in 1921? 


The answers to that are uniformly “no.” 
The third question is: 


Do your tobacco-growing customers borrow any more money at the 
present than in the past six years? If answer is “no,” give reasons. 


The answer is generally “ yes,’ and the answer for “no” is 
they would borrow more if it were available. Alli the banks say 
that they are not increasing their loans because they do not feel 
it safe to do so and they have reduced the amount which they 
feel safe in loaning. 

The fourth question is: 


Are the proceeds from the sale of tobacco deposited by your customers 
as large to-day as in 1921? If answer is “no,” give reasons. 


The answer in every case is “no.” 
The fifth question is: 


How does the financial condition of the tobacco growers in your 
territory compare with 10 years ago? 


The answer is “ very much worse” or “ much worse.” 

To the second branch of the fifth question, “Do you have as 
many applications for credit?” the answer is “ yes.” 

The sixth question is: 


Do your customers among the farming community show their ability 
to reduce their loans as well to-day as formerly? 


The answer is uniformly “ no.” 
The seventh question is: 


Do you consider the average farmer a good credit risk? 


That refers, of course, to the average tobacco farmer. The 
answers vary from “not to-day” to “no,” or “not without 
collateral security,” “ morally yes, but financially no.” 

The final question is: 


Have you any data showing the percentage of tobacco growers whose 
farms are mortgaged? 


Some answers are that they have no data, but a statement 
from the Suffield savings banks is that about 85 to 90 per cent 
of the tobacco growers have their farms mortgaged, and another 
statement is to the effect that some of the farmers have had to 
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get a second and a third mortgage, and a number of mortgages 
have been foreclosed. 

There is no question, Mr. President, about the suffering of 
the tobacco farmers; there is no question about their need for 
aid, and, although a few of them are opposed to an increase in 
the duty On wrapper tobacco, the great majority of them believe 
that it would help them. 

Mr. President, it appears to be true that a large part of the 
foreign market is controlled by the Dutch growers and that 
Dutch investors control a certain number of the cigar-manu- 
facturing companies of this country or have large interest in 
them. 

The principal contention of the opponents of adequate relief 
for tobacco growers—and this argument is advanced by certain 
large cigar manufacturers controlled for the most part by the 
Dutch company—is that if the tariff on wrapper tobacco is 
raised, the 5-cent cigar will no longer be on the market. They 
point out that as a consequence the domestic grower will be 
left high and dry without a market for tobacco. They insist 
in the face of the most convincing facts developed by experts 
that the American wrapper is not satisfactory for the 5-cent 
cigar. It is easy to understand the reason for their argument. 
It boils itself down merely to a most unique method of stifling 
competition. Lee R. Munroe, of Florida, in his testimony before 
the Senate Finance subcommittee brought out this point most 
clearly when he said: 


What is, in my opinion, the reason for the agitation for the reduction 
of tariff on imported leaf tobacco is that, since such a procedure would 
break everyone in the tobacco business of Florida and Georgia, as well 
as many in Connecticut, the result would be that this particular type 
of tobacco would be controlled absolutely by the Dutch syndicate and 
their agents in the United States, a majority of whom are listed to 
appear before your honorable committee, and have appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, thereby practically giving 
them control of the entire cigar-manufacturing business of this country. 

A further effect would be to at once eliminate the numbers of manu- 
facturers of cigars using Florida and Georgia tobacco for wrappers as 
competitors to the users of their tobacco by either actually putting 
them out of business or by forcing them to pay any price demanded for 
Sumatra wrappers, it being a well-known fact that Sumatra tobacco 
can be produced by the coolie labor for a great deal less than it can be 
produced in the United States, and to compete with this type of labor 
it would be necessary to reduce our standard of living to the level of 
the Far East. 


I Wave received hundreds of letters from domestic manufac- 
turers of 5-cent cigars who use both domestic and foreign wrap- 
pers and they state unqualifiedly that the domestic wrapper 
is quite as satisfactory as the foreign wrapper. 

In current issues of tobacco trade papers there have been pre- 
sented various types of arguments inspired by certain cigar 
manufacturing companies, mostly under the control of the 
Dutch syndicate, contending that the Georgia and Florida shade- 
grown wrapper can not be successfully used as wrappers on 
the 5-cent cigar. The brief of the domestic growers stated 
that over 600,000,000 5-cent cigars wrapped with Florida and 
Georgia shade-grown tobacco are successfully sold annually in 
the United States. I have the sworn statement of Mr. Albert 
Worch, president of the Worch Co., of St. Paul, Minn., a letter 
from whom was read by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorer] 
in which he states that his company “ has successfully marketed 
the 5-cent cigar wrapped with Florida and Georgia shade-grown 
tobacco since 1921.” It is quite significant, Mr. President, that 
Mr. Worch is one of those who are asking for an increase of the 
duty on wrapper tobacco. 

Mr. Worch further states that during that period cigars of 
his manufacture, so wrapped, have been the leading, if not the 
largest 5-cent seller in the markets of the Northwest. It has 
competed successfully with every 5-cent cigar of national distri- 
bution, whether wrapped with Sumatra or otherwise. The ex- 
perience of the Worch Co, is but a duplicate of the experi- 
ence of a large number of manufacturers with whom I have 
communicated. Does it not prove that Georgia, Florida, and 
Connecticut wrappers can and are being used successfully on 
the 5-cent cigar? 

The Northwest market, of which I have spoken, is not a mar- 
ket all its own, for there it is that practically every known cigar 
is in direct competition with the others. 

Certain of the eastern manufacturers have repeatedly gone 
into the Northwest market with the idea of capturing the 5-cent 
cigar business, In the majority of cases their brands were 
wrapped with Sunratra tobacco and in most cases they have 
failed to displace cigars wrapped with American tobacco. 

Some of the witnesses who appeared before the Senate Finance 
Committee contended that any increase in the duty on wrapper 
tobacco would force the manufacturers of 5-cent cigars to pay 
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less for their filler and binder wrapper with the result that 
growers of sun-grown tobacco in Pennsylvania, Connecticut, and 
Ohio would suffer. That is an argument that has considerable 
force in the minds of Senators who come from States where 
wrappers are not grown but filler and binder tobacco is grown; 
but it fails immediately when we recall that it is the universal 
experience that the consuming public is just as willing to 
smoke Georgian 5-cent cigars as they are to smoke Sumatra 
wrapper cigars. However, the testimony of J. B. Steward, of 
the New England Tobacco Association, a successful farmer and 
a former tobacco expert in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, disapproves this contention. Upon questioning he 
stated: 


I do not believe that the purchaser knows, and I know that the man 
who sells the cigars does not know. You can go to a cigar stand and 
ask him for a cigar wrapped with Florida tobacco, Connecticut tobacco, 
or Sumatra tobacco. He may know the Sumatra tobacco because it 
is advertised so extensively that he knows there are certain brands 
that are wrapped with Sumatra tobacco. 


Mr. Crisp then asked: 


But in your opinion, then, if a purchaser went into a store and asked 
for either one, either Connecticut or Florida or Sumatra wrappers, 
the man behind the counter would be very likely to hand him the 
same box for either one of the three? 


Mr. Steward replied: 
I have tried it. 


It is very significant that it is the domestic manufacturer 
who makes both the 5-cent and the higher-priced cigar who 
opposes adequate protection for the American farmer, and the 
answer lies in this fact, that they fear the increased cost of the 
manufacture of the rich man’s cigar, for they use their by- 
products from those cigars in the making of the 5-cent cigars. 
I maintain that to afford protection to the small importers, many 
of whom are controlled by the Dutch syndicate, at the expense 
of a large number of domestic manufacturers of 5-cent cigars, at 
the expense of the large number of tobacco raisers and workers, 
is contrary to the purpose for which this session is called, and 
is in violation of the principles of protection. 

I submit that an industry which is the most important money 
crop in at least two States in the Union is entitled to consid- 
eration, for I would point out to you that $100,000,000 has been 
invested in the enterprise. 

I should also like to submit the fact that in the State of Con- 
necticut alone this branch of agriculture employs 16,200 people. 
Over 5,000 farmers are engaged in the growing of sun-grown 
tobacco alone, employing for the most part unskilled workers 
who can not find employment elsewhere, paying to these work- 
ers during the growing season over $4,500,000. The cost of fer- 
tilizer and sundry materials adds another sum of at least 
$4,000,000, which goes into producing the Connecticut Valley 
crop of tobacco. Thus we have the sum of from $8,000,000 to 
$9,000,000 that is distributed annually among the various busi- 
nesses, such as general stores, fertilizer companies, and others, 
in this fertile valley. For permanent equipment, such as horses, 
plows, tools, and so forth, at least $20,000,000 is invested. Thus 
in the farm operations of the tobacco industry the Connecticut 
Valley employs from $20,000,000 to $30,000,000. In addition to 
these farm costs the tobacco crop must be warehoused in order 
to put it in condition for the use of the cigar manufacturer, and 


The same box. 


| this calls for an additional $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 for labor 


and material. 

I am speaking now of the Connecticut Valley alone. Add to 
this the investment, the wages, and the cost of growing incurred 
by the other States engaged in the raising of this crop and you 
do not have a small, insignificant industry. 

The growers of tobacco do not ask for subsidy; they do not 
ask to be taken care of. Give them a reasonable tariff duty, 
help them in a measure to recover from the losses incurred by 
the acts of God, and they will take care of themselves, as they 
did prior to 1922. Relieve them through tariff protection from 
the ruinous competition which arises to a material degree from 
the fact that the labor used in Java and Sumatra saves costs 
of from 16 to 20 cents per hour per worker. All the planta- 
tions in the East Indies are owned and operated by Dutch syndi- 
eates, who have guarded their costs so completely that it is 
impossible to secure accurate data except as to the wage scale. 

Again I refer to Connecticut to say that in addition to the 
27,000 acres of seed tobacco we grow 8,000 acres under cloth. 
In producing this tobacco, I would have you know, that besides 
giving employment to thousands of men, women, and boys in 
our own section of the country, we give employment to the labor- 
ers in the cotton fields of the South. For every acre of shade- 
grown tobacco that we grow we use the cotton from 1 acre of 
land and 350 pounds of wire from the steel mills. The success 
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of the tobacco industry of the Connecticut Valley, of Georgia, 
of Florida, and of Alabama is reflected in the success or failure 
of many other industries, both agricultural and manufacturing. 
The balance of imports and domestic production has been a 
material factor in the determination of the need for protection 
in the case of other agricultural commodities or livestock, and 
it has been used as a measuring stick for the equitability of 
rates for industrial commodities. In the case of wrapper to- 
bacco, if you will use this yardstick, you will find we have a 
most convincing case. In 1927 there was imported 192,590 
pounds of unstemmed tobacco from Cuba, and 6,058,314 pounds 
from other sources; a total of 6,250,904 pounds. During the 
sume year there was produced of Connecticut Valley shade-grown 
tobacco 5,231,000 pounds, of Georgia-Florida shade-grown 2,557,- 
000 pounds, and of Connecticut Valley prime Havana seed, 
1,588,000; a total of 8,326,000 pounds. A comparison of these 
figures discloses that the imports are almost as large as the 
domestic production. 

There has been misrepresentation and misstatement of fact in 
connection with Schedule 6. I say misrepresentation because it 
is inconceivable that anyone engaged in the manufacturing of 
cigars would not have had full knowledge of all of the perti- 
nent facts. Profits has been the point of attack in many cases, 
Witnesses testified that the Florida farmers had made enormous 
sums of money in the last two years. In answer to that I call 
your attention to the testimony of Mr. Lee R. Munroe, on page 
85 of the hearings of the Senate Finance Committee in which he 
refers to the statement of a certain witness that he—the wit- 
ness—believed the Florida growers had made money in the 
last two years, he said: 


I may state that I am perhaps the largest individual grower—I mean 
direct grower and not a contractor—of Florida and Georgia tobacco 
outside of the American Sumatra Tobacco Co. According to my best 
recollection I have not paid income taxes in about six years; for the past 
four years I will state positively that my income-tax reports show a loss 
every year. A few of the packers who have been contracting with the 
smaller farmers—and they grow some tobacco themselves, too—have 
made a little money, but the small farmer is broke. 


I am familiar with the condition of the tobacco farmer in the 
Connecticut Valley, and I have in my files copies of a ques- 
tionnaire submitted to the banks which extend credit to the 
farmers in the valley, and answered by them. In answer to 
the question, “ Have you any data showing the percentage of 
tobacco growers whose farms are mortgaged?” it was stated 
that the average was from 85 to 90 per cent. Another ques- 
tion was, “Do you consider the average tobacco farmer a 
good risk?” The answers to this varied, but one particmarly 
struck my fancy. It was, “Ha! ha!” Also, “How does the 
financial condition of the tobacco growers in your territory 
compare with 10 years ago?” To which the answers varied 
from “worse” to “very much worse.” And so I might go 
through the list of questions, and I might present to you the 
financial statements of a number of the tobacco growers in the 
Connecticut Valley whom I have known for years. Good farm- 
ers, industrious, good business men, but who have been unable 
to realize on their investment and labor. 

Connecticut and Florida, particularly, have been very hard 
hit. As many of you know, the Connecticut tobacco crop this 
year was ruined to the extent of $3,000,000 by a severe hail 
storm, What was one day the finest of wrapper tobacco was 
the next day stalks and shreds, fit only for chewing. The 
Florida farmers, too, have had their difficulties with the Medi- 
terranean fly, which has made their tobacco of even more impor- 
tance to them than usual. 

The tobacco farmer asks not for sympathy. He will, as I 
have stated, take care of himself if you will give him adequate 
protection. 

So much for the profits of the grower. Now let us look at 
the profits of those manufacturers and their agents who are 
opposing adequate protection. 

I need not tell you, Mr. President, of the prosperity of the 
Dutch syndicates. So far as the Florida manufacturers who 
have been opposing protection are concerned, I may refer you 
to a letter received from one of the larger growers and packers 
of shade-grown leaf tobacco. In answer to the contention that 
the profit on cigars wrapped with Havana is only 50 cents or 
so per thousand, he states that some 300,000 to 400,000 pounds 
of tobacco coming into this country as wrapper tobacco, paying 
the $1.85 duty, goes on cigars selling at 10 cents and up, and 
the profit on such cigars runs from $6 to $20 per thousand, 
No reascnable increase in the duty would affect such users of 
Havana tobacco, The Hava Cigar Co., of Tampa, Fla., alone 
uses wore than all of the cigar manufacturers of Tampa use 
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of imported Havana wrappers, paying the duty of $1.85, and 
John H. Swisher & Sons, of Jacksonville, Fla., use twice as 
much Florida tobacco as is imported into Florida. 

I have numbers of letters, which I shall not put inte the 
Recorp, as well as other evidences, concerning the profits of 
those who are howling for a decrease. 

There are in the State of Connecticut a large number of manu- 
facturers of cigars, and there are a number of tobacco growers 
who are opposed to any increase. I know not to what political 
party they belong, nor do I know the political affiliations of the 
growers who are asking for protection, but I do believe that the 
tobacco growers of the Connecticut Valley, of Florida, and of 
Georgia are entitled to this protection. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that unless the tobacco grower is given protection he 
must pass out of the picture, and that instead of saving the 5- 
cent cigar, we shall increase its price and place ourselves at the 
mercy of foreign syndicates and their agents in this country. 

So, Mr. President, I hope very much that the Senate commit- 
tee amendment may be disagreed to and that the rates granted 
by the House, providing slight increases, may be agreed to be- 
cause such action will bring a certain measure of relief to the 
farmers in at least three States who are suffering at the present 
time, and it will not bring that disaster to other farmers in 
other States that is feared. I hope very much that this slight 
increase of 40 cents a pound may be allowed, and that the House 
bill will be passed in the form in which it came over. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Connecticut a question. Does he think it is right to put a 
tariff on the consumers of tobacco all over this country? 

As far as I am concerned, I do not use it at all. I do not chew 
tobacco, and I do not smoke; I take mine in another form; but 
does the Senator think it is right to help the tobacco farmers 
of two or three States by putting a tariff on all the consumers 
of the United States? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, testimony has been given 
here this morning to the effect that this increase would increase 
the cost of a 5-cent cigar by one-eighth of a cent. It is quite 
obvious that the consumer will not pay any more; that this one- 
eighth of a cent will have to come out of the manufacturer; and 
it is in large part the manufacturers who are objecting to the 
increase. 

Mr. BLEASE. What I can not get out of my mind is, how it 
is right, and why it is not class legislation, to tax the consumers 
of the whole Nation to benefit the few—possibly the man who 
grows the article, or the man who manufactures it. I should 
like to have some Senator at some time or other explain that to 
me, if he can. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, we have now been discussing 
the tobacco schedule for the best part of 31%4 hours; and we 
have before us a proposition to decrease the duty 40 cents, and 
we have before us a proposition to increase the duty 40 cents. 

The tobacco business is one of very delicate adjustment as 
between the consumer and the grower and the manufacturer. 
We have been getting along beautifully. Under the present law 
we have increased the output of that very necessary article, the 
5-cent cigar. It has been done at a minimum of expense, and 
it has been done with a very small profit. It seems to me we 
can get along better if we do not change the present conditions. 

I desire to appeal to the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CorELAND], who has made this eloquent address to the Senate 
and asked for a reduction, if he would not be willing under the 
circumstances to allow the present law, which has worked out 
so well, to remain upon the statute books. In order to do that, 
if he will withdraw this motion to reduce the duty 40 cents, I 
should like very much to ask the Senate to reject the Senate 
committee amendments, and to adopt the House provision with 
an amendment reducing the rates therein stated to the rates 
carried in the present law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair state that as this is 
an amendment to strike out and insert, the House text is amend- 
able; and the amendment should be proposed to the House text 
first. 

Mr. SACKETT. That is what I wanted to do 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I did not catch the state- 
ment of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair stated that as this is 
a motion to strike out and insert, both the House text and the 
Senate text are subject to amendment. The amendment should 
be proposed to the House text first. 

Mr. SACKETT. Then I will offer an amendment to the 
House text, if the Senator from New York will permit me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is the way to do it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? , 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Do I understand that the ruling of the 
Chair is that the amendment which I offered to line 15 is not 
in order at the present moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is in order; but an 
amendment proposed to the House text has precedence, and must 
be put first. The rule provides that the House text shall first 
be perfected. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, in that event, it would be in order, 
I take it, for the Senator from Kentucky to move an amendment 
to the House text. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. SACKETT. 


It is in order. 
Therefore, in line 7, page 128, I move to 


change “$2.50” to “$2.10,” and change the numerals “ $3.15” 
I offer that as an amendment to the House text. 

Let the Chair state that those are 
They can be put together by unani- 


to “ $2.75.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
two separate amendments. 
mous consent. 

Mr. SACKETT. I think they ought to be put together, be- 
cause they are the same thing. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that the two amendments be considered together. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. COPELAND. Now may I ask the Senator, if this amend- 
ment were to prevail, whether the language would then be the 
same as the language of the present law? 

Mr. SACKETT. It would then be exactly the same as the 
language of the present law. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I shall not take the time of 
the Senate in discussing that proposal. I should oppose very 
strenuously the proposal of the Senator from New York to 
reduce those duties. 

I think, generally speaking, that the large cigar manufac- 
turers—and we are very much concerned about that industry 
in Florida; we are producing a million clear Havana cigars a 
day in Tampa alone—are not opposed to the present law. I 
refer now to the larger manufacturers. The growers down 
there of shade tobacco—that is, of wrapper tobacco—in Gads- 
den, Leon, and Madison Counties, in the northern part of the 
State, desire an increase in this duty. As I say, I am not 
gomg to delay with that. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
SacketrT] has alluded to that, as well as the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BrincHam]. They are in accord with the New 
England producers of Connecticut shade-grown and wrapper 
tobacco, 

I have in my hand a letter and a number of telegrams on that 
subject which I ask to have inserted in the Recorp; and, with- 
out attempting to discuss the matter any further, I am ready 
to take a vote on the Senator’s amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter and 
telegrams will be printed in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


FLORIDA AND GEORGIA TOBACCO GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
Quincy, Fla., January 30, 1929. 
To the honorable Senators from Florida, Messrs. DUNCAN U. FLETCHER 
and Park TRAMMELL, and Congressman THoMAS A. YON, 
Washington, D. OC. 

Dear GENTLEMEN: "Twas a hard blow to have the growers of filler 
and binder tobaccos of Wisconsin, Ohio, and Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut (some of Connecticut only) go back on the cigar-wrapper pro- 
ducers for the first time in the history of the tobacco business and 
tariff hearings. It shows unmistakably that the large interests—im- 
porters and million-dollar class of factories, of which there are only a 
very few—have been working incessantly for the past several months 
lining these interests up against the tariff increase that we are asking 
for, and with their unlimited means and their representatives in Wash- 
ington who draw salaries of from $10,000 to $25,000 per year, and their 
traveling, purchasing, and sales agents all working against the growers 
of wrapper tobacco in this country, we appreciate that we have a real 
fight to make this time on the tariff on imported tobaccos. 

To one posted on the facts the testimony of the side asking for a 
reduction can be shot to pieces, it being glaringly false and particu- 
larly unjust to our Florida and Georgia grown product, which they 
admit that they are willing to make suffer for their own peculiar selfish 
interests. The best of Florida tobacco is far better than any of the 
so-called “nickel” Sumatra. Of course, we have our low grades of 
wrapper tobacco, but Florida tobacco has been covering 80 to 85 per 
cent of the nickel cigars until the internal-revenue tax was reduced and 
the larger factories put in machines which enabled them to compete 
with the legitimate nickel cigar manufacturers. Our tobacco is not 
used in the machine shops, not because it won’t work in them but be- 
cause the most of these shops are subsidized to the importers or the 
foreign wrapper interests, and they are so prejudiced that they would 
not even try a Florida wrapper, yet they testify that it is unfit for 
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nickel cigars; and in the face of this testimony we can prove that there 
are any number of factories to-day using it almost exclusively whose 
business has doubled and trebled in the past three to four years. One 
Ohio man testified that their 20,000,000 pounds of tobacco was of such 
nature that it could only be used with Sumatra wrapper. In the nex€ 
breath he admits that a large part of it is sold in York County, Pa. 

The York County Cigar Manufacturers Association told the com- 
mittee that they used 80 to 85 per cent Florida tobacco on their produc- 
tion of over 600,000,000 cigars, and we can tell you that a large part 
of the filler was Ohio filler on Florida wrappers and Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut binders. 

Our situation is indeed precarious. Our business has shrunk from 
7,000 acres to around 4,000 acres, and in 1925 to less than 2,000 acres, 
due to imports of Sumatra costing the importer only 40 to 80 cents and 
$1 per pound in bond, and our costs of production have more than 
doubled since the passage of the Underwood Tariff Act, which confirmed 
the need at that time for a tariff duty of $1.85 per pound. Isn't it 
logical that we now require additional protection or make up our minds 
to give up the “ ghost,” one or the other. 

We can furnish as good wrappers for 5-cent cigars as can be im- 
ported. We do not have the means to subsidize the tobacco press and 
the manufacturer and the filler and grower producers, so we must de- 
pend on the Congress of the United States to give us the relief required 
to protect our business from failure, and in fact to make it productive 
and profitable to the grower. 

Our growers are mostly farmers raising 2 to 10 acres of tobacco, and 
I am sorry to say that their plight is bad. Numbers of their farms are 
mortgaged to the Federal land bank. Others to other money-Icaning 
agencies. Their places are running down and their own houses that 
they live in are in bad repair. We appeal to you gentlemen to carry on 
the fight for us, and even put the matter on a humanitarian basis in 
addition to the financial side of the matter. 

If you gentlemen would be so good as to speak to the members of the 
subcommittee who are drafting the section of the new act having to do 
with the import duty on wrapper tobaccos—Méessrs. EsTep, KEarNs, and 
CROWTHER. 

Thanking you most kindly for your favors, we remain, 

Your constituents in faith, 
E. M. Contins, Secretary-Treasurer. 
MADISON, FLa., August 13, 1929. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate: 

The shade tobacco interests of North Florida give employment to 
thousands of people and its life is threatened by the importation of 
cheaper grades Sumatra-wrapper tobacco. There is already an over- 
production of domestic wrappers for 5-cent cigars and it is imperative 
that the duty on imported wrapper tobacco be increased to $3.50 per 
pound. We refer you to brief submitted by farmers of this section and 
urge you to support the tariff bill if the Senate Finance Committee 
incorporates this increase therein. 

A. E. FRALEIGH, 
J. G. ASHLEY, 
EB. Harrison, 
I. W. EUBANKS, 
T. C. Coppy, 


. A. SPOONER, 

. R. ANDREWS, 

. ROBERTs, 

. H. Wrrets, 

. A. WapsworrnH, 
Tobacco Growers. 


MONTICELLO, Fra., August 13, 1929. 
Senator D. U. FLETCHER, 
Senate Office Building: 

Would appreciate if you will use best efforts securing $3.50 import 
duty wrapper tobacco appears conclusively; present rate insufficient. 
This section badly in need of same. 

S. D. CLarKE. 
River JUNCTION, FLa., August 13, 1929. 
Hon. DuncAN U. FLETCHER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D, C.: 

Our entire section would be greatly benefited by an increase in duty 
on imported wrapper tobacco. Would appreciate you working for a 
$3.50 tariff. 

GADSDEN COUNTY StTaTw BANK, 
E. H. Borxin, President. 
TRENTON, Fia., August 13, 1929. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLErcHer, 
Senator Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

Greatly appreciate your best efforts in having wrapper tobacco tariff 
raised. Conditions in wrapper section in deplorable state. Your co- 
operation be much appreciated, 

FARMERS AND MERCHANTS Bank, 
R. C. Lane, President. 
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Senator DUNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We are being put out of business rapidly by heavy importations of 
Sumatra tobacco by large and wealthy importers, who buy it from rich 
Dutch syndicates who use cheap coolie labor. We can supply all the 
wrappers necessary for the nickel cigars of this country, and by rights, 
our American soil should produce them and would were it not for the 
great power of money spent in advertising against us. As true Ameri- 
can citizens, and in behalf of a bunch of shade tobacco growers, we 
appeal to you to work for a raise to $3.50 per pound. I represent the 
independent growers of Madison County, who have their life savings 
in this business. 


MADISON, Fria., August 13, 1929. 


J. B. HaRpDeEz. 


MILTON, FLA., August 1}, 1929. 
Hon, DuncAN U. FLETCHER, 
Senate Building: 

We deem it highly desirable that the new tariff bill places tax of $3.50 
per pound on wrapper tobacco. Will be of untold benefit to growers 
this section. Your support is requested by all interested parties. 

D. FArIRcLOTH. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I hope the amendment which 
the Senator froin Kentucky [Mr. Sackett] has offered will be 
adopted. I do not think the rate is as low as it ought to be, 
but probably we will get along with it. 

Before a vote is taken, however, I wish to say that I have 
prepared a sort of study of this whole tobacco question, basing 
it upon statistics furnished me by the highest Treasury expert 
authority in this country. I desire to have this go in the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks, because the tobacco growers of my State 
are profoundly interested in the taxes upon tobacco and its prod- 
ucts, and they are deeply interested in all information and data 
with respect to these taxes and their effect. I put these facts 
in the Recorp for their benefit. 

Mr. President, there is no industry in this country that now 
is sO oppressed by taxation as the tobacco industry. Heavy 
reductions have been made in every war-revenue tax since 
the war. The only reduction made in the tobacco taxes im- 
posed during the year 1918, when we had to raise $8,000,000,000 
for the Government, has been the reduction from $4 to $2 a 
thousand on 5-cent cigars. Other tobacco products are now 
taxed at exactly the same rate that they were taxed during 
the peak of the war. 

The internal revenue and the customs tax raises the total 
taxes imposed upon tobacco to an enormous sum. The exact 
figures are set forth in these tables. I do not have the exact 
figures in mind just now; but the total taxes collected through 
the customhouse on all products, not including tobacco are 
about $600,000,000. The total taxes imposed and collected upon 
tobacco, both internal and customs taxes, are about $534,000,000, 
as I now recall. In other words, the tobacco taxes amounted to 
very nearly as much as all the other customs taxes collected 
by the Government upon all other products, raw and manufac- 
tured, 

North Carolina pays 51 per cent of the tobacco taxes paid into 
the Federal Treasury. There are six other States in which 
tobacco is produced, but all six of them together do not pay as 
much tax upon the output of this product in their States as the 
State of North Carolina pays. 

I know it is customary to say that these taxes are passed on 
to the consumers of the country, each State paying about in 
proportion of its population to the whole—that is, if it was paid 
altogether by the consumer of tobacco. 

The proposition that all of these taxes are passed on to the 
consumer is disputed, and very strenuously disputed by many 
persons. It is especially controverted at this time by the to- 
bacco growers, 

The major part of that burden is undoubtedly paid by the 
consumer. But it is contended that a fractional part at least is 
subtracted from the price which would otherwise be paid the 
farmer for the raw material out of which these manufactured 
tobacco products are produced. 

If that contention be sound, the people of North Carolina who 
pay 51 per cent of the tobacco taxes collected by the United 
States would have to pay a much larger proportion of this cost 
than they would pay if all this tax were passed on to the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. President, it is said that the tobacco farmers of Con- 
necticut are not prosperous; it is said that the producers of the 
shade-grown tobacco in Georgia and in Florida are not pros- 
perous. I would like to have some one tell me what kind of 
tobacco grown in this country is to-day grown at a profit, or, if 
at a profit at all, at anything more than a meager profit. 

The tobacco situation in the South is a very serious one. 
Tobacco profits have been going down for years. I can not say 
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to what extent these high taxes are responsible for this situation, 
but I do know that whenever you overload an industry with 
any form of taxation, whether it be internal-revenue or tariff 
taxation, you necessarily restrict the market for the products of 
that industry by unduly raising the price of the finished product 
and thereby reducing consumption and demand. In conclu- 
sion let me say, Mr. President, that never before was such a 
burden imposed upon an industry in this country as is now 
imposed upon tobacco and its products in the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from North Carolina? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

CiGAR WRAPPER TOBACCO 
PRODUCTION (UNITED STATES) 

Location of industry: Connecticut Valley, shade 

Florida shade grown. 


grown Georgia and 


Production 


IMPORTS 
Ninety-five per cent and over of our imports of wrapper tobacco are 
through the Netherlands and is the growth of Sumatra and Java-Dutch 
Colonies. 
Under general tariff (full duty) : 


Unstemmed 


| Stemmed 


Pounds Dollars Pounds | Dollars 


14, 160, 320 
13, 646, 855 
13, 387, 768 
12, 515, 302 


6, 058, 314 
5, 879, 104 


The proposed increase of the duty on wrapper tobacco will drive out 
of existence the present long-filler 5-cent cigar. Only the scrap 5-cent 
cigar can then be made. This will materially reduce the number of cigars 
consumed, and consequently the pounds of wrapper used, thus nullifying 
any advantage obtained by increased duty on such wrapper. The reduc- 
tion made in the internal-revenue duty on the 5-cent cigar from $4 to 
$2 per thousand resulted in an increased output, 1925 to 1928, of over 
600,000,000 cigars. This reduction was $2 per thousand, and resulted 
favorably in prices paid for tobacco to the 40,000 farmers producing 
fillers and binders; and in a superior 5-cent cigar. The increase in 
value of the production in wrapper, 1925 to 1928, was some $3,000,000, 
or over 50 per cent, 

The tax on Sumatra wrapper now is about $4.20 per thousand cigars. 
If this be increased about another dollar, the margin of profit, now so 
small, will result in driving the present long-filler 5-cent cigar out of 
the market. 

Practically all the shade-grown tobacco raised in 1927 was upon 8,000 
acres in Connecticut and 3,800 acres in Florida and Georgia. The 
production was 11,166,000 pounds. From 60 per cent to 90 per cent of 
this was used as wrapper, the remainder being used as binder or filler. 
Some of the lowest grade was sold to the manufacturers of chewing 
tobacco. The best Connecticut wrapper sold for $5.25 a pound, and is 
used on the highest grade cigars. The cost of growing the Florida shade 
wrapper was stated by Mr. Munroe in the Senate hearings as being 
around 60 cents per pound. The present tariff rate is $2.10 per pound. 
This Florida wrapper, although largely grown by the same corporation 
which grows much of the best Connecticut wrapper, sells for only $1.50 
to $2.10 per pound, not in excess of the present duty. 


Imports of tobacco 


Full tariff 


From Cuba 


Duty 


Pounds Value Duty paid | Pounds| Value paid 


Unstemmed: 
1924 $14, 706, 973 

14, 160, 320 
13, 646, 855 
13, 387, 768 
12, 515, 302 


$12, 307, 323 
12, 197, 608 
12, 662, 889 
12, 722, 459 
12, 346, 118 


121, 122 
198, 518 
186, 305 
192, 590 
195, 986 


827 
152 


$313, 446 
422, 233 
448, 977 
479, 578 
533, 279 


3, 314 
214 


$203, 485 
333, 512 
312, 991 
325, 556 
329, 250 


1,819 
334 





1929 


This imported wrapper leaf, practically all unstemmed, fs used 
principally to cover cigars manufactured of domestic filler and binder 
leaf grown chiefly in Wisconsin, the Connecticut Valley, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and New York. Over 95 per cent of this wrapper tobacco is of 
Sumatra and Java origin, coming through the Netherlands. The re- 
mainder is mostly Havana leaf for the use of domestic clear Havana 
cigar manufacturers. 

The average farm prices for the domestic wrapper tobacco for the 
last three years have been as follows, in cents per pound: 


Connecticut Valley shade 
Georgia-F lorida shade 


From this it is seen that the average price of our wrapper tobacco 
is not even one-half as much as the duty now imposed upon the im- 
ported wrapper, and that the Florida and Georgia, even that grown by 
the same concern, is priced much lower than is the Connecticut tobacco. 


FILLER AND BINDER TOBACCO 


Production 
Pounds 


67, 210, 000} $6, 610, 000) 63, $80, 000) $8, 838, 000) 69, 252, 
----| 69, 487, 000) 13, 709, 000 66, 168, 000 12, 636, 000; 


$10,355,000 
84, 361, 000) 16, 782, "000 


From 1923 to 1925 it is estimated that the average production of 
cigar filler tobacco in Cuba was about 66,000,000 pounds. 

Cuba supplies about 98 per cent of our total imports of cigar filler 
tobacco. About two-thirds of these imports are of stemmed tobacco. 


Under general tariff 


Duty col- 


Year lected 


Rate of duty Quantity Value 


Unstemmed: 
3, = 110 | $2, 780, 036 
2, 798 768, 359 
182. 173 159, 843 
271, 737 133, 879 
41, 118 20, 500 


220, 761 248, 419 
24, 088 31, 766 
64, 930 
61, 895 


$1, 360, 838 
336, 979 

67, 261 

95, 108 

14, 391 


110, 380 


FROM CUBA 


| 
Unstemmed: 


Mibacceqeasecanesanst 28 cents 0 — &, 184, 037 
1925... inal .-do 7, 5 


13, 714, 620 


This Cuban leaf is largely blended with domestic filler and binder 
tobacco, with resulting improvement in flavor and aroma, and increased 
salability, creating an additional market for the domestic tobacco. 


OTHER LEAF TOBACCO, INCLUDING CIGARETTH FILLER 


In 1927, 51 per cent of this tobacco going into manufacture in this 
country was used for cigarettes, the remaining for smoking tobacco, 
plug, snuff, twist, and fine cut. 

Flue-cured tobacco is used for cigarettes, plug wrappers, smoking to- 
bacco, and to a less extent as fillers and wrappers in plug chewing 
tobacco, 

Burley and Maryland is used in the manufacture of cigarettes, 
smoking tobacco, and chewing tobacco. 

Fire-cured and Tennessee leaf is primarily an export tobacco, used in 
Europe for all purposes. In the United States it is used in the manu- 
facture of snuff and smoking tobacco and foreign-type cigars. 

Green River, One Sucker, and Virginia sun cured are used in the 
manufacture of long-cut smoking and twist and fine-cut chewing 
tobacco. 

PRODUCTION 
In 1926 the United States produced 1,298,000,000 pounds of tobacco 


out of an estimated world’s production—exclusive of India and China— 
of 3,415,000,000, 
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The great bulk of imports of cigarette tobacco consists of Turkish 
types from Macedonia, European and Asiatic Turkey, directly or indi- 
rectly from Italy. The following shows our imports of this tobacco, 
unstemmed, the form in which practically all is imported: 


Full duty 


Rate of duty Pounds Values ——S 





en — 


35 cents per pound_| 28, 815, 351 |$21, 908, 658 | $10, 085, 378 
do | | 35, 381, 760 | 28, 455, 411 12, 383, 616 

29, 299, 130 14, 021, 315 

e 215, 965 | 29, 055, 815 15, 475, 588 

| 45, 047, 017 | 25, 219, 543 15, 766, 450 


FROM CUBA 


21, 454 
12, 350 
10, 022 


$30, 5 











_Eaports of leaf tobacco (other ‘than cigar leaf) 


| Quantity Value Unit value 


Pounds 
573, 934, 047 
467, 588, 335 
486, 438, 960 
505, 720, 432 
574, 745, 520 


$163, 657, 506 
152, 730, 969 
136, 476, 753 
138, 954, 134 
153, 556, 715 





MANUFACTURED OR UNMANUFACTURED, N. S. P. F. 


Small quantities of scrap, plug, and other forms of smoking and chew- 
ing tobacco and snuff are imported—less than 1 per cent of our con- 
sumption—and sold to a special class of trade desiring the same. There 
is no call for changing the duties on these imports. 


Cigars, cheroots, and cigarettes, United States production 


ALL OTHER TOBACCO, 


Cigarettes 


Cigars | 


Weighing 
not more 
than 3 
pounds per 


Weighing 
| 
| 

1, 000 


Weighing | 
more than | not more than 
3 pounds | 3 pounds per 


1, 000 1,000 


I 

Weighing 
| more than 3 
| pounds per 
1, 000 

! 


6, 597, 676, 535 
| 6, 463, 193, 108 
| 6, 498, 641, 233 
| 6, 519, 004, 960 


530, 714, 332 | 16, 054, 285 | 72, 708, 989, 025 

447, 089, 170 | 17, 428, 807 | 82, 247, 100, 347 

412, 314, 795 | 13, 239, 765 | 92. 096, 973, 926 

439, 419, 390 | 11, 432, 360 | 99, 809, 081, 619 
i 


United States imports 


Cigars and cheroots Cigarettes and paper cigars 


Quan- 


u Quan- 
tity 


y 
y | 
Full duty tity | 
} 


Value Duty Value 


Lbs. 
$4.50 per pound] 10,042 $58, 589 | $4.50 per pound | 10, 426 4 $54, 178 
and 25 per cent. | and 25 per cent. 

10, 424 60, 192 |___- om 10, 617 60, 073 
11, 422 30, 130 |____ -do_- 16,037 | 79,904 
11, 303 34, 3 ai j 79, 828 
7, 101 22, 537 59, 198 


Lbs. 


FROM CUBA 

415, 726 |$3, 387, 201 | $3.60 per pound 
and 25 per cent. 

472, 309 


.| $3.60 per pound 
and 20 per cent. 
do 











UNITED STATES EXPORTS 


The exports of domestic cigars are very small. The cigarettes go 
chiefly to China, British Malay, Siam, the Philippines, Panama, and 
France. The following shows the exports of cigarettes : 


Value 





$19, 408, 248 
15, 042, 794 
17, 897, 731 
13, 836, 831 
22, 059, 149 
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UNITED STATES TAXATION ON TOBACCO 
Internal-revenue duties 
(Note.—The internal-revenue duties are imposed on both domestic and 
imported merchandise. In the case of domestic, it is the only Federal 
tax, while with imported it is in addition to the customs duties.) 


Cigars (tax per thousand) : 
Weighing not more than 3 pounds per thousand 
Weighing more than 3 pounds per thousand— 
If manufactured or imported to retail at not more than 
Bp SE SIE sc caivte accents net inavanetenbastedaeticndatetnninds tdaabiam 
If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 
5 cents each and not more than 8 cents each 
If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 
8 cents each and not more than 15 cents each 
If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 15 
cents each and not more than 20 cents each 
If manufactured or imported to retail at more than 2 
cents 
Cigarettes (tax per thousand) : 
Weighing not more than 3 pounds per thousand 
Weighing more than 3 pounds per thousand 
All tobacco and snuff, per pound 
Cigarette paper and tubes: 
On each package, book, or set, containing more than 25 
and not more than 50 papers 
On each package, book, or set, containing more than 50 
ané net mere than 800 phptte.........cscnccncsccensss .01 
Or each package, book, or set, containing more than 100 
os, one-half cent for each 50 papers or fraction 
thereof. 
Upon tubes, 1 cent for each 50 or fraction thereof. 
Customs duties Per pound 


Wrapper tobacco, end filler tobacco when mixed or packed with 
more than 35 per cent of wrapper tobacco, and all leaf tobacco 
the product of two or more countries or dependencies, when 
mixed or packed together : 

Unstemmed 
Stemmed 

Filler tobacco, n. s. p. f. 
Unstemmed — 


2. 00 
3. 60 
5. 00 
10. 50 
13. 50 


3. 00 
7.20 
18 


. 005 


All other tobacco, manufactured or unmanufactured, n. s. 
Scrap tobacco 
Snuff, and snuff flour 


Cigars, cigarettes, cheroots, paper cigars, and cigarettes: 
pound plus 25 per cent ad valorem. 


COLLECTIONS OF TAX ON TOBACCO 
Fiscal years 


$4.50 per 


$23, 180, 859 
301, 828, 345 
7, 461, 355 
62, 774, 542 
1, 123, 810 
81, 131 


$22, 871, 826 
Cigarettes 342, 034, 060 
Chewing and smoking 
Papers and tubes 
Miscellaneous 


396, 450, 042 
568, 986, 189 


434, 444, 543 


NN ER iinctiiciitcarsuccetenenniabin 602, 262, 786 


Customs 


The customs duties collected upon tobacco imports were as follows: 


$35, 428, 000 

38, 076, 000 

40, 016, 000 

The like duty collected upon cigarette paper for 1928 was about 
2,401,000. 

This makes the total revenue from tobacco for 1928 of $476,860,000, 
as compared with a total customs revenue, excluding tobacco, of about 
$559,845,000. 

A reduction of the duty upon wrapper tobacco would aid all the 
growers of filler and binder tobacco at no cost to the few corporations, 
the great producers of wrapper tobacco, as the latter now sell their 
product at a price much less than the present duty. The great smoking 
public would also be helped, as they could then get a much better cigar 
for the same money. 


Tobacco tae collection, fiscal year 1928 


North Carolina (51.6 per cent of total collected) 
Virginia a 


55 
10 


$204, 473, 504. 
61, 482, 169. 
32, 910, 253. 29 
16, 184, 581. 79 
16, 021, 290. 10 
12, 369, 107. 52 
12, 045, 890. 80 


Pennsylvania 
BT II isnccincieenednesantitinhndimenemmnnaaianiinits 


TAX PAID ON CIGARETTES AND CIGARS 
Cigaretis, 1928 
Cigarette paper: 
Customs duties 


$2, 401, 100 
Internal-revenue duties .....-._....-.... 


1; 123) 810 
$3, 524, 910 
15, 766, 456 
801, 828, 345 
75, 000 


’ 


“Turkish ” tobacco: 
Customs duties 
Cigarettes : 
Internal revenue, at 
Miscellaneous taxes 


Total tax, 1928 


3 per 1,000 
estimated) 


mm Onl; 4, Fis 
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In 1929 these figures materially increased, the tax on cigarettes col- 
lected amounting to $342,034,060, based upon the actual sales, or an 
increase for the year of over 13 per cent. This would make the total 
taxes for 1929 on cigarettes total about $364,000,000, or the equivalent 
of over 60 per cent of all the customs duties collected in 1929. 

The internal-revenue duty upon cigarettes is still at the highest war 
level, never having been reduced, and is 0.3 of 1 cent on every single 
cigarette. The customs duty on the paper wrapper, and on the Turkish 
tobacco used, averages about one-fiftieth of a cent on each cigarette, 
totaling almost a third of a cent each, 


CIGARS 


The internal-revenue duty upon a 5-cent cigar is 0.2 of a cent, 
or only two-thirds of the duty on a cigarette. This duty on a cigarette 
retailing for about four-fifths of 1 cent is the same as it is on a cigar 
retailing for 8 cents each. A cigar selling for ten times as much as 
does the cigarette, pays the same tax as does the cigarette—0.3 of 1 
cent each. 

The cigar industry is languishing despite the reductions made on the 
cheaper cigars in 1926. The tax collected in 1928 was $23,180,859, 
while for 1929 it was only $22,871,826. The reason is the cost of manu- 
facturing the ordinary cigar is so great that it can not sell in competi- 
tion with cigarettes. The internal-revenue tax on a 5-cent cigar is 
0.2 of 1 cent. The customs tax on the Sumatra wrapper for this cigar is 
0.42 of a cent each. Miscellaneous taxes will increase this to a total of 
about two-thirds of 1 cent on each cigar. By the time this reaches the 
consumer, it equals fully a cent, Allow another cent as profit for the 
retailer, and one-half cent to the manufacturer and wholesaler, and we 
have only 2% cents left to pay for the labor of manufacturing, overhead, 
local taxes, insurance, advertising, packing, transportation, filler, binder, 
and wrapper tobacco. Under these conditions the 5-cent cigar can not 
be made very attractive. This reacts on the growers of the binder and 
filler tobacco. In order to protect a few corporations engaged in grow- 
ing wrapper tobacco, who sell their product for much less than the duty 
now imposed upon imported wrapper, the thousands of producers of filler 
and binder tobacco are deprived of a market for their products. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, coming from a State where 
we have both growers of wrapper tobacco and large and ex- 
tensive manufacturing interests, it seems to me that if pos- 
sible a plan should be adopted that would be fair and protect 
both. I think to do this we should adopt the amendment of 
my colleague, Senator FLetcHer, to the proposed committee 
amendment, so as to make the duty on mixed bales of tobacco 
40 cents per pound. With such duty on mixed bales, which 
would in a large measure take care of the Cuban wrappers, as 
this wrapper is imported mostly in mixed bales, then we could 
consider what duty should be fixed on whole-wrapper bales, 
which applies principally to Sumatra tobacco. 

What I would like to see done would be to cut in half the 
duties as proposed by the Senate committee on mixed bales, 
which come from Cuba, and, after that is done, then we could 
go back to the question of whether we could fix the duty on 
exclusively wrapper bales at $2.10 or $2.50 a pound. 

If we adopted at this time the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Sackert], then we are barred from con- 
sidering the two propositions. For that reason I would be glad 
if we could put off the question of voting on his amendment 
until we dispose of the other question. Should such parlia- 
mentary procedure be followed, all features of the situation 
would be considered on its merits. If we could have a vote 
on the mixed bale amendment and the duty was not reduced 
to not exceeding 45 cents a pound, it would then be time to 
reduce the House rate from $2.50 to $2.10 a pound on wrapper 
tobacco. 

Mr. WALCOTT. Mr. President, I desire to make a very 
brief statement in support of my colleague and the argument 
made by the able Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] in favor 
of restoring the House rate of $2.50 on unstemmed and $3.15 
on stemmed tobacco. 

It is a fact, I believe, that this is the only country in the 
world that will allow foreign tobacco to come in in competition 
with native-grown tobacco. While there are no binders ex- 
ported from foreign countries into this country, naturally the 
States of Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin, which are binder- 
producing States, are not interested in any form of duty, while 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Georgia, and Florida, which are 
wrapper-producing States, are vitally interested in a protective 
tariff. 

There is at present about 8,000 acres of shade grown pro- 
duced in Connecticut and Massachusetts, in Georgia and Florida 
about 4,000 acres, 

On this particular type of tobacco thirty to thirty-five thou- 
sand people are employed during the growing and packing sea- 
sons. Further, there are used annually about 60,000,000 yards 
of cloth for the covering of the tobacco in the fields. This will 
take in the product in the neighborhood of 25,000 acres of cotton 
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grown in our Southern States, besides the employment that it 
gives to the cotton mills making the cloth. In addition to this, 
thousands of tons of wire cotton string and other commodities 
are used every year, which benefits some other industries in 
our country. 

Production of shade grown was started in 1900, and this 
| tobacco is declared by manufacturers of the highest-grade cigars 
to be the finest wrapper tobacco produced in the world. The 
highest grades of this tobacco, selling at from $3 to $5 a pound, 
are in great demand, but unfortunately the crop produces but a 
very sinall percentage of the grades which bring these prices. 
However, with the protective tariff the manufacturers who pro- 
duce the class A cigar, selling at 5 cents, and which represents 
about 60 per cent of the cigar industry, could be induced to use 
the grades of tobacco that sell at from $1 to $2 per pound in 
place of the cheaper grades of Sumatra with which it comes 
in competition to-day. 

We pay our employees a living wage, whereas the Sumatra 
tobacco is raised by enforced and coolie labor known as “ con- 
tract labor,” and, therefore, we are naturally under a great 
disadvantage here competing against a country growing tobacco 
under such labor conditions. 

In the past five years there has been little if any money 
made by the domestic wrapper growers. This can be posi- 
tively borne out by the financial statements of any leading oper- 
ating concerns in this particular field. This is also equally 
true of the small and independent farmers. On the other hand, 
the large cigar manufacturers have made amazing strides and 
are showing big profits, which can also be borne out by analyz- 
ing the financial statements of any of the large cigar manufac- 
turers. Consequently, the manufacturers who insist upon using 
Sumatra tobacco can do so with the increased duty of not less 
than $3 and still show good profits on their manufacturing 
operations, 

This condition is equally true of the growers of sun-grown 
tobacco in the Connecticut and Housatonic Valleys. There were 
raised at one time approximately 35,000 acres of the tobacco, 
the varieties known as Broadleaf and Havana seed. 

At the present time there are approximately 22,000 acres 
grown, which leaves in the neighborhood of 13,000 acres of land 
and buildings idle, which can not be used for any other purpose 
than for growing and curing tobacco. 

This sun-grown tobacco is raised by the small, independent 
farmers whose average acreage is about 6 acres, and who in the 
last few years have fared most disastrously in a financial way, 
which could be evidenced by the local banks throughout this 
valley. 

Of the sun-grown tobacco at least 25 per cent could be used 
for wrapper purposes; but under the prevailing conditions only 
2 per cent, or perhaps less, is being used as cigar wrappers. 

If this greater percentage of wrappers should be used, it 
would immediately place a higher market value upon the sun- 
grown tobacco raised, and as fine a tasting cigar can be made 
from this tobacco as from any foreign wrapper tobacco imported 
into this country. 

At the present time there are about 35,000 bales of wrapper 
tobacco imported into this country, and we feel confident that 
from all the abandoned land it would be a very easy matter to 
supplant any of the falling off which may possibly occur from 
an increased duty, thereby giving our farmers a better oppor- 
tunity of getting a return from their investments and giving 
added employment to thousands of laborers in these tobacco- 
growing districts. 

Practically every medium-sized and smaller cigar manufac- 
turer of the United States is in favor of an increased duty on 
Sumatra tobacco. Those who are opposed are the very large 
interests, which can go to Holland and purchase their supply 
direct, thus causing a great hardship to the smaller manufac- 
turer, who, consequently, has to purchase his tobacco in this 
country at advanced prices. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Sackett] to the House text. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I think we ought to have a 
quorum. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Brookhart 
Ashurst Broussard 
Barkley Capper 
Bingham Caraway 
Black Connally 
Blaine Copeland 
Blease Couzens 
Borah Cutting 
Bratton Dale 
Brock Deneen 


Dill 
Edge 
Fess 
Fletcher 
— eer 
eor astin 
Gillett Hatfield 
Glass Hawes 


Glenn Hayden 
Goff Hellin 


Goldsborough 
Greene - 
Hale 

Harris 
Harrison 
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Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Pittman Steiwer Walsh, Mont. 
Ransdell Stephens Waterman 
McNary Robinson, Ind, Swanson Wheeler 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky | Mr. 
SACKETT]. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, may we have the Senator’s amend- 
ment stated. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I rise to submit a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. I ask to have the Chair state the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 123, paragraph 601, line 7, the 
Senator from Kentucky proposes to strike out “$2.50” and in- 
sert “$2.10,” and in the same line to strike out “$3.15” and 
insert “ $2.75.” 

Mr. EDGDH. Mr. President, as I understand the result of the 
amendment, if adopted, it would bring the duty back to the 
existing law. Is that correct? 

Mr. SACKETT. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is my understanding. What I rose to 
inquire was this: By unanimous consent, amendments to the 
House text and the Senate committee text were to be considered 
together, were they not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the two amendments submitted 
by the Senator from Kentucky to the House text are to be con- 
sidered together. Under the rule the House text must be per- 
fected first. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that, but I understood the unani- 
mous-consent agreement was that we were to vote upon both. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment was to take the vote on the two amendments proposed by 
the Senator from Kentucky in line 1. He offered two separate 
amendments. 

Mr. GEORGE. So that a vote in favor of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky is a vote for the present 
rate of $2.10 on unstemmed and $2.75 on stemmed wrapper 
tobacco? 

Mr. SACKETT. That is correct. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, before the vote is taken I want 
to repeat what I said this morning, though I am not going to 
detain the Senate very long. 

We produce in the United States 11,000,000 pounds of wrapper 
tobacco. We import into the United States 6,000,000 pounds of 
wrapper tobacco, but the capacity of the imported tobacco is 
practically twice as great as that of the domestic tobacco, so 
that about 50 per cent of the wrapper tobacco of the quality 
under discussion is produced in the United States and about 50 
per cent is imported. It is therefore obvious that 5-cent cigars 
are made in the United States and are wrapped with the domes- 
tic-grown wrapper. In other words, 50 per cent of them are 
wrapped with the domestic-grown wrapper. 

It has been admitted in the debate that if the rate is fixed at 
$2.10, as in the existing law, or if it is increased to $2.50, as 
recommended and adopted by the House, the difference in the 
cost to the manufacturer will be too small for him to pass on 
to the consumer. Therefore the only question here, and I want 
to state it again, is whether we want to give the manufacturer 
more profit or whether we are willing to give the producer a 
chance to control more of the market-—not to increase his price 
but to control more of the market. 

Mr. President, the distinguished senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons] called attention to the great burden 
borne by the tobacco industry. I agree with him in that state- 
ment, but the growers of wrapper tobacco bear the same burden 
and in the same degree. It is true that wrappers are grown only 
in the Connecticut Valley in the New England States, and then 
in the far South in a little area in Florida, Georgia, and perhaps 
in Alabama. That is quite true, but these producers bear all the 
burdens of taxation that are borne by other tobacco growers. 

I ask the Senate to bear in mind that the producers of the 
wrapper tobacco from Connecticut to Florida made an earnest 
fight for a duty of $4 upon this tobacco. When they failed to get 
$4 they made an earnest fight for $3.10. The House compro- 
mised with them and gave them only $2.50, and now it is pro- 
posed, in a session of Congress called for the relief of the Ameri- 
ean farmer, to take that little mite away from the producers 
of wrapper tobacco and leave them just as they now stand under 
the existing law. I appeal to the Senate not to do it. If we 


Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 


Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Steck 


Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
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raise the duty to $2.50, we will still have the 5-cent cigar and 
we will still have the Sumatra wrappers coming in and we will 
still use the domestic wrapper. The additional cost to the manu- 
facturer is too small per hundred to pass on to the consumer. 
lf we reduce the rate below $2.10, we would still have the 5-cent 
cigar with both types of wrapper tobacco. The only thing in- 
volved is whether the American producer is to be given more of 
his home market. It is one of the clearest illustrations in the 
bill of the basic principle upon which any man can justify the 
protective theory ; that is, the oft-asserted theory, at least, that 
a protective duty does not necessarily increase the price but it 
gives the producer more of his own market. 

Mr. President, I have not the slightest fear that the farmers 
will be able to take full advantage of any duty imposed. I 
personally doubt whether he will be able in many instances to 
take any advantage of duties upon foreign products. What- 
ever view we may have about tariffs on manufactured products 
where it is possible for monopoly to exist either in the manu- 
facture or the sale of the product, there never can be monopoly 
among the American farmers, either in the production or in 
the distribution of their products; and since there can be no 
monopoly control of the market, I am willing to give the Ameri- 
can producer a chance to control his market, a chance to take 
all of his market. The farmer can not take advantage of the 
consumer ; it simply is not possible for him to do that under any 
known principle of economy; and all we ask here is that he 
may be afforded a greater chance in the American market. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons] earnestly 
pleads for the great body of producers of tobacco; I plead for 
them likewise; and I say to the Senate that my State produces 
70,000,000 pounds of cigarette tobacco, and less than a million 
pounds of the wrapper tobacco, but the burden upon the one 
is as great as is the burden upon the other. The wrapper grow- 
ers came to Congress and earnestly asked first for $4, and 
finally for $3.10. The House gave them $2.50, which is only 
40 cents a pound more than the existing law. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I plead with the Senate to vote down the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky. Such action will mean 
that we have accepted the rates fixed by the House after a very 
exhaustive hearing before its Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I sympathize with much 
that the Senator from Georgie has said. I trust, however, that 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
SAcKerT] will prevail. I sympathize with the desire of the 
Senator from Georgia to get a higher price for his wrapper 
tobacco, but the statistics all show—and I presume the Senator 
will not dispute them—that wrapper tobacco is selling to-day 
upon the open market for 55 cents a pound. Assuming that it 
costs that much to produce it—and I suppose it does cost very 
nearly that much to produce it—the duty under the present law, 
which in the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky it is 
proposed to continue, is already three times greater than the 
total cost of the production of the Georgia product. 

It seems to me that no one ought to want greater protection 
than that. I can not understand how the argument can be made 
upon the theory that protection will increase the price of the 
domestic wrapper tobacco, in view of the fact that the price of 
the tobacco is only about one-half the price of foreign tobacco 
when sold in this country, without any tax at all paid and 
less than one-fifth of the price of the foreign article with the 
duty added. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield the floor. I merely wanted to say a 
word in justification of my position. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not want to prolong the 
controversy with the Senator from North Carolina, but I want 
to call attention to the other tobacco duties which are carried 
in this same schedule. If the Senator will scrutinize them, he 
will see that relatively higher rates of duty exist on other 
tobacco products. For instance, on cigars, cigarettes, and che- 
roots of all kinds there is a duty of $4.50 a pound and 25 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
through. 

Mr. GEKORGE. 


The duty is entirely too high all the way 


It may be too high. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the duties carried in the present law 
are also too high. They ought to be reduced. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I intend to vote for the 


amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
SacKeEtTr], reserving the right in the Senate to submit another 
amendment if it shall be deemed wise to do so. 

I am surprised at the great earnestness with which the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Gworcr] has made his plea for this high 
rate of duty. In the States of Georgia, Florida, and Connecticut 
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there are raised only about 10,000,000 pounds of shaded tobacco, 
while in my State and other States adjoining it we are de- 
veloping an industry which produces about 150,000,000 pounds 
of binder tobacco. 

I do not think it possible, by any use of the imagination, to 
figure out that an increase of tariff on the wrapper tobacco 
would make further use for the domestic product. There is 
not any question but that much of the domestic wrapper is 
used; the figures show that. The quantity consumed is about 
the same as that which is brought in from Sumatra and else- 
where, but there is a demand for the flavor and the appearance 
of the wrapper which is supplied by the importations from 
abroad. 

The appeal comes from my State not alone from the manu- 
facturers but from those who raise tobacco and those who work 
in the factories. If there shall be an increase, as I previously 
pointed out, limited to one-eighth of a cent, as suggested by 
the Senator from Kentucky, that increase, small as it is, will 
justify the producers of the binder tobacco to ask for a better 
price, and it will justify those who labor in the factories being 
better paid, So, even though the amount which the manufac- 
turers might receive would be increased slightly, in my opinion, 
it will be passed on to those who raise the binder, and to those 
who work in the factories, That is the reason why I should 
like to see the rate reduced below that suggested by the Senator 
from Kentucky, in order that there might be a sufficient saving 
actually to aid the consumer. That perhaps is impossible; but 
so far as the grower of the binder is concerned, and so far as 
the man who works in the factory is concerned, a reduction in 
the rate would undoubtedly mean an improvement of the eco- 
nomic condition of the raiser of the common tobacco and to 
those who labor in the factories. For that reason, I shall vote 
for the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky, but all the 
time feeling that the rate ought to be lower than he suggests. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
some Senators who were not present a few moments ago to the 
statement which I read from the tobacco manufacturers, repre- 
senting those who manufacture three-fourths of all the 5-cent 
cigars produced in the United States. These cigar manufac- 
turers are asking for a higher rate of duty than it is proposed 
to give. They want $4 instead of $2. My colleague has shown 
that it would be a discrimination against the tobacco growers 
of our section not to impose a higher rate, and that statement 
applies equally to the manufacturers. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackett] to the 
portion of the House text proposed to be stricken out. [Putting 
the question.] By the sound the “ ayes” seem to have it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, there seems to be some mis- 
take about the form of the question upon which we are voting. 
As I understand, a vote “yea” is to retain the rate of the 
present law? : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. 
the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BLEASE (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp]. 
he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). Transferring 
the general pair which I have with the senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Warren] to the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine], I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRATTON. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], which I transfer to the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). I in- 
quire if the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] has 
voted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
tor from Virginia. 
draw my vote. 

Mr. SCHALL. I should like the Recorp to show that my 
colleague [Mr. SHipsTeAp] is absent from the Senate on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I wish to announce the following 
general pairs: 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]; 

The junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Hesert] with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER]; and 

The senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mercatr] with 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typines]. 


The clerk will call 


I have a pair 
Not knowing how 


That Senator has not voted. 
I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
Being unable to obtain a transfer, I with- 
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Mr. SWANSON. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Grass] is necessarily detained from the Senate on official 
business. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], the junior Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Dri], and the junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] are necessarily detained from the Senate on official 
business, and that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] is neces- 
sarily detained by reason of illness. 

The result Was announced—yeas 49, nays 26, as follows: 
YEAS—<9 

McNary 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Schall 
Shortridge 
NAYS—26 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Nye 
Ransdell 
Sheppard 
Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
NOT VOTING—20 
King Shipstead 
Metcalf Tydings 
Pine Wagner 
Blease Gould Reed Warren 
Borah Hebert Robinson, Ark. Watson 

So Mr. Sackert’s amendment to the House text was agreed to. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I now move that the Senate 
committee amendments be rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That can not be done at the 
minute. The question now recurs upon the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from New York [Mr. CopELANpD]. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have no disposition to 
press my amendment at this time, as I said. I reserve the right 
to do so in the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
reserving the right. 

Mr. COPELAND. if I may have the attention of the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], he said in his debate that 
he would look into this matter and see whether he felt that 
any further reduction might be needed. What I shall do in the 
future will depend largely upon the conclusion reached by the 
Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I stated that I should reserve the right, 
when individual amendments are offered, if, after further inves- 
tigation, I thought the rate was too high, to offer an amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. So I understood. 

Now, Mr. President, if it is proper, I ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
Senator from New York to have withdrawn his amendment for 
the present, reserving the right—which does not have to be re- 
served—to offer it as an amendment when the bill comes into 
the Senate, 

Mr. SACKETT. I now ask that the committee amendments 
to paragraph 601 be rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Does that mean the whole committee amendment? 

Mr. SACKETT. No. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
it now stands. 

Mr. SACKETT. 
amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No, Mr. President; I understand that the 
whole amendment is to strike out lines 3 to 9, on page 123, and 
insert lines 10 to 25, inclusive. That is the whole amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the committee amendment, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is that involved in the question whether 
or not the Senate shall agree to the committee amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, That has been substantially 
disposed of by the vote just taken. The Senator from Florida 
has an amendment pending on line 19, which comes under the 
next subdivision, namely, (b). 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have that amendment pending, provided 
we get to it. The effort now, as I understand, is to reject the 
whole committee amendment. In that case there will be no 
paragraph (b) or paragraph (c). 


Allen 
Blaine 
Bratton 
Brock 
Capper 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Dale 
Deneen 
Edge 
Fess 
Goff 
Greene 


Hale 
Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Vandenberg 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 


Black 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Connally 
Cutting 
Fletcher 
Frazier 


Townsend 
Trammell 
Walcott 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


George 
Gillett 

Glenn 
Goldsborough 
Harris 
Hastings 
Heflin 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 


Caraway 
Dill 
Glass 


That may be done without 


It means subdivision (a) as 


Subdivisions (a), (b), and (c)—the whole 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair intends to put the 
question with reference to subdivisions (a), (b), and (c). 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky 
has made no motion, as the Chair understands, because no mo- 
tion is necessary. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; I understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing or disagreeing to paragraph (a), which has been under 
discussion. That is the question now before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraphs (a), (b), and (c). 

Mr. SIMMONS. Why can we not vote upon all three of those 
paragraphs at once? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina will recall that he himself asked unanimous consent 
to divide the question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did ask it; but I do not wish now, in 
view of the action of the Senate, to have that done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator can now ask 
unanimous consent otherwise. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There has been action by the Senate which 
is satisfactory to me for the present, and therefore I do not 
ask for a division, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I now ask that the Senate re- 
ject the committee amendment designated as paragraphs (a), 
(b), and (c). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Florida 
{Mr. Ftercuer] has pending an amendment which is on the 
desk and will have to be submitted with reference to para- 
graph (b). 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the Senator submitted that amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then all we have to do is to vote it down. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Inasmuch as the general 
proposal is to strike out and insert, the request of the Senator 
from Utah is in order. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FESS. A negative vote on striking out and inserting 
will leave the House provision as amended by the Senate; will 
it not? Is not that what we want to do? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that 
that is what will be the result. Whether or not that is what 
the Senate wants to do, the Chair can not state. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have no objection to 
voting on the whole committee amendment at one time. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Florida, then, withdraw the pending amendment which he has 
offered ? 

Mr. FLETCHER. For the present, and for the purpose of 
determining this question, I withdraw it; but I ask to have 
inserted in the Recorp, in connection with my proposed amend- 
ment, the briefs which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Brifr ON BEHALF OF CLEAR HAVANA CIGAR MANUFACTURERS OF TAMPA, 
FLA, IN OPPOSITION TO THE ENACTMENT INTO LAW OF SUBPARAGRAPH 
B, ParacrapH 601, SCHEDULE 6, AS TENTATIVELY AGREED TO BY THE 
SENATE COMMITTEB ON FINANCE IN CONNECTION WITH THE PROPOSED 
TaRirr AcT 


This brief is presented solely on behalf of the manufacturers of clear 
Havana cigars; that is, cigars that are made entirely from tobacco 
imported from Cuba, inasmuch as manufacturers of other grades of 
cigars would not be affected to any appreciable extent by the proposed 
legislation. 

Prior to the year 1855 the manufacture in the United States of cigars 
from imported Cuban tobacco was practically unknown, substantially all 
of the factories engaged in this class of industry being located in Cuba. 
About that time a few manufacturers of this class of cigars brought their 
factories with their skilled workmen to the United States. These fac- 
tories were principally located in Key West, Fla., and New York 
City. The industry progressed somewhat until about the year 1885, 
when, because of constantly recurring labor troubles at Key West, cer- 
tain manufacturers determined to move their factories elsewhere. 
Tampa was finally selected as a desirable location by two of the lead- 
ing factories engaged in the business, viz, Sanchez y Haya and V. Mar- 
tinez Ybor & Co. These two factories were the pioneers in the develop- 
ment of the cigar industry of Tampa, but their example was very soon 
followed by others until the industry became a very substantial factor 
in building what had previously been a small village to an important 
city and seaport. For many years substantially all of the cigars manu- 
factured in the factories at Tampa were of the clear Havana variety, 
but due to increasing cost of raw material, labor, and other elements 
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incident to the production of the finished package of cigars, as well as 
to the tremendous increase in duty and internal-revenue taxes, many 
of the manufacturers abandoned the manufacture of clear Havana 
cigars and commenced the production of cigars made of fillers grown 
in Cuba, but of domestic binders and wrapped with wrapper tobacco 
grown in Connecticut, Florida, or imported Sumatra. This latter class 
of cigars, particularly those wrapped with Connecticut-grown wrappers, 
is commercially referred to as “shade grown,” which distinguishes it 
as a class from the other Havana or cigars made entirely from Cuban- 
grown tobacco. There are many other types of cigars manufactured 
in the United States, some entirely from domestic-grown tobacco, some 
from Havana filler, domestic-grown binders and wrappers, some wrapped 
with imported Sumatra or Florida wrappers, and various other types 
made from blends of tobaccos grown in different districts of the world 
producing cigar tobacco, but there is only one type of cigar that can be 
properly classified as clear Havana and that is a cigar made wholly as 
to filler, binder, and wrapper from tobacco grown in Cuba. 

Cuban-grown tobacco is a distinctive product. Due to soil, climatic, 
and other conditions attending the growing of tobacco in Cuba that 
product has peculiar properties of texture, color, burn, and aroma that 
can not be found in tobacco grown anywhere else in the world. Re- 
peated experiments have been made of bringing Cuban tobacco seed and 
even bringing Cuban soil to other parts of the world in an effort to 
reproduce the Cuban product, but these experiments have not proven 
successful, and it must be conceded by anyone who has made a study 
of the subject and can be classified in any way as an expert that the 
Cuban product stands by itself as distinctive and different in many 
essential respects from tobacco grown in any other tobacco-producing 
section of the world. This brief is not intended as an argument that 
Cuban tobacco is better than any other tobacco. It is conceded that the 
taste of the individual consumer must determine in each individual case 
the question of superiority. It is admitted that many habitual users 
of domestic grown and other grades of tobacco other than Cuban 
tobacco do not care for the Cuban product, but it must also be admitted 
that the habitual smoker of clear Havana cigars rarely finds the desired 
satisfaction in any other class of cigars. Therefore, the cigar made 
wholly of Cuban tobacco is but to a very slight extent in competition 
with cigars made wholly or in part from domestic-grown tobacco, except 
in the sense that all merchandise of a similar kind is in competition. 

The total annual production of cigars in the United States, as shown 
by the records of the Internal Revenue Department, is approximately 
7,000,000,000. Of these the cigar factories located in the city of Tampa 
produced during the year 1928, 506,331,219. Of this latter quantity 


not over 100,000,000, or less than 20 per cent, were of the clear Havana 


type or made entirely from tobacco imported from Cuba. It has been 
variously estimated that clear Havana cigars manufactured in the 
United States during 1928, outside of the city of Tampa, amounted to 
from 50,000,000 to 100,000,000. It is probable that the first estimate 
is more nearly correct. The production for 1928 was, if anything, 
slightly above the average. It will therefore be seen that out of an 
annual average production of approximately 7,000,000,000 cigars in the 
United States the class of cigars known as clear Havana produced 
amounts to not exceeding 200,000,000, or not exceeding 2$ per cent of 
the whole. The reason for this greatly reduced production of this 
class of merchandise as compared with the quantity formerly produced 
in this country will be made apparent later on in this brief. These 
figures at this time are presented primarily to emphasize the fact that 
the quantity of clear Havana cigars produced in the United States is so 
negligible as compared to the total of cigars produced that no good pur- 
pose could be served to the industry as a whole, or to the growers of 
domestic tobacco, by imposing further burdens upon that class of indus- 
try that will serve to further reduce it in volume. 
to be seriously reckoned with by the producers of cigars in the manufac- 
ture of which domestic-grown tobacco is used, and being a distinctive 
part of the industry, legislation tending to make it unprofitable will 
mérely destroy it and result in no benefit to any other branch of the 
tobacco industry. 

Clear Havana cigars are not in competition with other cigars pro- 
duced in the United States, for the further reason that, due to high 
cost of materials and high duties paid thereon, the manufacturer of that 
class of merchandise is compelled to either advance the price of his 
cigars or reduce the size of the cigars to a point where they can appeal 
only to the consumer who desires nothing except a clear Havana cigar. 
From a merchandising standpoint they do not appeal to the nondis- 
criminating smoker who merely wishes a cigar to smoke. 

The clear Havana cigar factories in the United States can not operate 
with a reasonable profit if the proposed legislation is enacted. 

As above pointed out, the consumption of the clear Havana cigars in 
the United States has greatly declined in recent years. This is largely 
due to the fact that because of increasing costs in the production of the 
article the manufacturers have been compelled to advance the prices 
at which their product is sold to a point at which the average smoker 
either can not or will not buy. The manufacturers have advanced the 
prices on their goods to the extreme limit and any further advance 
would merely result in destroying the market. A few years ago all 
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cigars produced in this country were subject to an internal-revenue tax 
of $3 per thousand. Under the act of February 26, 1926, an internal- 
revenue tax was imposed upon cigars, as follows: 


Per 1,000 


Class A cigars retailing at not more than 5 cents each 

Class B cigars retailisg at more than 5 cents and not more than 
8 cents each 

Class C cigars retailing at more than 8 cents and not more than 
15 cents each 

Class D cigars retailing at more than 15 cents and not more than 
20 cents each 


3. 00 
5. 00 
10. 50 


If the manufacturer finds it necessary to advance the price of his 
goods to the jobber, the jobber is compelled to advance the price to the 
retailer, and the retailer is compelled to advance the price to the con- 
sumer, which, on account of the narrow margin between cost of pro- 
duction and ultimate retail selling price, will in most instances force 
the goods into a higher classification, thereby imposing an increase of 
the internal-revenue tax amounting to more than any possible advance 
in price the manufacturer can impose. It is, therefore, obvious that 
any increase in the tariff or other cost of production must come out of 
the manufacturers, and if it is true, as will hereinafter be shown, that 
the present profit of the manufacturer of this class of goods is so small 
that he is unable to absorb any additional cost without operating at a 
loss, then legislation imposing such additional cost is neither protective 
nor productive of additional revenue, but is merely destructive of the 
industry. 

It has been contended that although the production of clear Havana 
cigars in the factories operating in the United States at present runs 
annually from one hundred fifty to two hundred million, yet by taking 
as an estimate 4 pounds of wrapper to each thousand of cigars pro- 
duced—which it is admitted is a fair average—the importers have not 
been paying to the Government duty on sufficient wrapper tobacco to 
provide the wrappers for the quantity of cigars produced. This is ad- 
mitted to be true. It is admitted that the duty paid on wrapper tobacco 
imported from Cuba annually is only sufficient to cover less than one- 
third of the number of pounds of tobacco required to wrap the number of 
clear Havana cigars manufactured in this country. These high-grade 
wrappers are used to cover the largest and highest grades of cigars 
made. It is not admitted, however, that the excess of cigars produced 
is wrapped with what is commercially known as wrapper tobacco, and 
in order to support this statement it is necessary to explain the method 
of growing, curing, and packing tobacco employed in Cuba, and to fur- 
nish information as to the grades of Cuban-grown tobacco that are 
imported and used in ciear Havana cigar factories operating in this 
country, 

Tobacco is principally grown in Cuba in three Provinces: (a) Pinar 
del Rio, (b) Havana, and (c) Santa Clara. 

The Pinar del Rio Province produces a grade of tobacco that is 
known to the trade as “ Vuelta Abajo.” This is a very heavy, dark to- 
bacco. It is principally suitable for filler, although some of it is used 
for wrappers. 

The Habana Province produces tobacco that is known to the trade as 
“ Partidos.” This tobacco is of a lighter weight, texture, and color, and 
from it is selected the choicest wrapper tobacco, although a large part of 
it is commercially classified as binders and fillers. 

The Santa Clara Province produces what is known as “ Remedios” 
tobacco, which is usually suitable only for fillers and binders, is of light 
color, and is used largely by the manufacturers of shade-grown-wrapper 
cigars, or cigars wrapped with tobacco grown in Connecticut and other 
parts of the United States or Sumatra wrappers. 

The dealers or packers of tobacco in Cuba usually buy the growing 
crops in the fields, and when the crops come to maturity direct the 
cutting of the stalks on which the leaves are growing. These stalks 
are hung up in barns so that the leaves may dry and change from the 
natural green color to the darker color that is a step in the process of 
curing the leaf. After the leaf has dried and the color has sufficiently 
changed, the stalks are taken down, the leaves stripped from them, and 
packed in piles under conditions of moisture that produce a sweating 
process designed to eliminate the undesirable vegetable matter and to 
give the leaf a pliable condition in order to suit it for working into 
cigars, This process also further changes the color of the leaf. After 
the sweating process is completed the leaves are taken out of the piles 
and are then graded by experts, who select from them the highest grades 
that are commercially recognized as wrappers. These leaves, according 
to the Cuban standard of classification, are required to be free from 
stains and spots and veins, of suitable color and size and texture, as 
well as free from all conditions that will interfere with a uniform burn- 
ing quality. These leaves are usually graded into 12 classes, according 
to the qualities above indicated. 

All other tobacco found in the processes of curing and packing is 
classified as “ resagos” or rejects. These resagos are ordinarily classi- 
fied into 12 grades. The first eight grades of resagos are made up of 
large leaves possessing most of the qualities of one of the classes of 
wrapper tobacco but defective in some respects. The remaining four 
grades, in order, are considered less desirable. There are also other 
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grades of tobacco developed in the curing and packing process, such as 
small leaves suitable for wrapping small cigars, but not possessing the 
commercial qualities of wrapper tobacco, binders, and fillers, but in 
the method employed in curing and packing Cuban tobacco everything 
except the first 12 grades of “capa” or wrappers is classified as 
binders or fillers. The care with which the grading and selection of 
resago leaves is made is not equal to that employed in selecting and 
classifying the wrapper grades, because the wrappers are the most 
valuable part of the crop, and the packers realize that the manu- 
facturers will, in utilizing the resago grades, have them again care- 
fully selected by experts at the time the same are made into cigars, 
and it has been found that the cost of carefully grading the resago 
leaves is out of keeping with any advance in price the packer couid 
hope to receive from more carefully classifying the same. 

After the tobacco is so classified it is packed into bales of about 100 
pounds each, the bales being as nearly as practicable, under the system 
employed, made up of a uniform class of tobacco, but after these bales 
are put up and inclosed with wrapping and stored in warehouses, the 
tobacco undergoes further changes, with the result that when the bales 
are opened leaves that appeared at the time of putting up the original 
pack to be resagos may possess practically all of the qualities of one 
of the grades of “ wrappers.” This is not a uniform condition but 
applies only to varying percentages of leaves in the different bales, 
depending entirely upon the quality and condition of the tobacco at 
the time it is put in the pack and the conditions surrounding it during 
the period of storage. 

Except in rare instances, the manufacturer has nothing to do with 
packing the bales of tobacco. He goes to the warehouses where the 
tobacco is stored, and after it has been seasoned, and buys different 
bales of tobacco according to his requirements. Sometimes he buys 
bales that have been in storage for several years during which time 
the changes above mentioned have been going on in the contents of 
the bales. In making his purchases the manufacturer does not examine 
the entire bale but usually buys according to samples taken from one 
or more bales out of an entire lot that he buys. The dealer, after the 
tobacco is packed, classifies it according to the crop—that is, the 
name of the farm on which it is grown and the year of its production— 
and a manufacturer after taking samples from one or more bales from 
a particular crop will buy all or a part of that crop, according to his 
rquirements, The tobacco is then imported into the United States. 
The manufacturer does not see the contents of the bales until the 
same have been examined by the expert Government examiner and 
classified, appraised, and the duty assessed upon it at the port of 
entry. He does not know how much duty he will have to pay upon 
a particular bale until after he receives the report of the examiner. 

The foregoing statement will serve as an explanation of the large 
percentage of mixed bales of tobacco imported from Cuba, because under 
the system employed in curing and packing the tobacco it is manifestly 
impracticable to avoid packing with bales classified by the packers as 
resagos or filler a certain percentage of leaves that, because of difference 
of opinion between the packers and the examiner at the port of entry 
of the United States, or because of changes in the condition of some 
of the leaves after packing, are classified by the examiner as wrappers. 

Under paragraph 602 of the Fordney-McCumber Act, as well as sub- 
paragraph 602 of the pending act, wrapper tobacco is defined as 
“that quality of leaf tobacco which has the requisite color, texture, and 
burn and is of sufficient size for cigar wrappers,” and the only fair 
method of determining whether or not tobacco sought to be imported 
into this country comes within that definition is to apply the standard 
of grading employed by the Cuban packers in classifying the first 12 
grades of tobacco as wrappers, and it is only that percentage of tobacco 
that the examiner finds in the mixed bales that should have been classi- 
fied within one of the 12 first grades that he is justified in classifying 
as wrapper and assessing wrapper duty upon. 

Owing to the prohibitive tariff upon wrapper tobacco, there are very 
few bales of wrapper tobacco, according to the Cuban classification, im- 
ported into this country. Due to the extensive use of Vuelta Abajo and 
Remedies tobaccos for fillers, the importation of bales of filler is substan- 
tial, but due to the system employed by the packers of classifying the 
Partidos crop of Habana Province a large percentage of the bales of that 
product imported is found to be of the mixed variety. That is, a certain 
percentage of tobacco classified by the examiner as wrapper in each bale. 
Under the existing law if this proportion amounts to more than 35 per 
cent, the entire bale is classified as wrapper, and the importer is re- 
quired to pay wrapper duty on the whole. Information furnished by 
the local customhouse is to the effect that the average quantity of wrap- 
per found in mixed bales brought into this port is approximately 15 per 
cent, and this brings us to a discussion of the effect upon the importers 
of these mixed bales of proposed subparagraph (b) of section 601 above 
referred to. 

Under the present tariff a duty of $2.10 per pound is assessable on 
wrapper tobacco imported, and a duty of 35 cents per pound is assessable 
on filler, provided that if a bale contains more than 35 per cent of wrap- 
per the entire bale is assessable as wrapper. These duties are subject to 
a 20 per cent reduction under the existing treaty with Cuba, making a 
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net duty of $1.68 per pound on wrapper and 28 cents per pound on filler, 
Under the proposed subparagraph (b) of section 601, a flat duty of 87% 
cents per pound is assessable on wrapper bales containing more than 5 
and not more than 35 per cent of wrapper; or, allowing for the 20 
per cent deduction, a flat duty of $70 per bale on mixed bales contain- 
ing more than 5 per cent and not more than 35 per cent of wrapper. 
The following table will illustrate how this proposed change in the law 
will operate on 30 mixed bales of 100 pounds each, starting with a bale 
containing 5 per cent of wrapper and ending with a bale containing 35 
per cent of wrapper: 


Duty under present tariff 
act based on mixed bales 
weighing 100 pounds net 


Duty as 
proposed 
by Senate 
| Finance 
Com- 
mittee 


Per cent nacuicndaineliiil 
Wrapper; Filler 


duty duty Total 





$28. 00 
70. 00 
70. 00 
70. 00 
70. 00 
70. 00 


$8. 40 $26. 60 
. 08 26. 32 
. 76 26. 04 
3. 44 25. 76 
5. 12 25. 48 
. 80 20 
. 48 92 
. 16 24. 64 

21. 84 


. 52 


26. 88 

. 56 
30. 24 
31. 92 
33. 60 





20. 

20. 

19. 

19. 60 
19. 32 | 
19. 04 
18. 76 
18. 48 | 
18. 20 


1,041.60 | 624. 40 | 


sss 


3333333333333: 
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III 
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1,736.00 | 2,128.00 


However, the records of the local customhouse show that the wrapper 
content of the average mixed bale examined at this port is 15 per cent, 
which would give the following result on 30 bales: 


Wrapper; Filler 
duty duty Total 


30 mixed bales of 100 pounds each containing 15 per 
cent wrapper 


$756. 00 $714. 00 | $1, 470.00 
UNDER SUBPARAGRAPH B 
Sane Fin ccccttcctieniinnb ten cttanibadiliecnintinnaileadtaas -| 2,100.08 


Added duty oe 630. 0 





or an increase of 0.428 plus per cent over existing tariff rates. 

To further illustrate the effect of proposed subparagraph (b), the fol- 
lowing table of actual importations of mixed bales of tobacco by the firm 
of Corral-Wodiska y Ca, of Tampa, the largest clear Havana cigar fac- 
tory in the world, for the period from January 1, 1929, to June 30, 1929, 
is presented : 

Miged bales of tobacco imported from Cuba from January 1 to June 30, 1929 


Number of bales 


| Pounds 
3. 38 | 752% 
4, 906 


26, 142, 35 
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Recapitulation 


8, 208. 905 pounds, at $1.68_..-..._..._.. mnuemrennuiatiatite ---- $13, 790. 96 
44, 112.095 pounds, at $0.28 12, 351. 39 


ac niccsinistiineiniiecsipil Dien eeaciiRinittentiltacadit ------ 26,142. 85 


The duty actually paid upon 52,321 pounds of tobacco imported in 
mixed bales by this company during the period under the existing tariff 
amounted to $26,142.85. Under proposed subparagraph (b) all except 
eight bales of this tobacco, weighing 752% pounds, would have been 
assessable at the net rate of 70 cents per pound, making a total duty of 
$36,271.28, or an increase in dollars and cents of $10,128.93. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, the total importation of 
mixed bales of tobacco at the port of Tampa was 5,035 bales, weighing 
468,337 pounds. Of this tobacco 68,716 pounds was assessed as wrapper 
at $2.10 per pound less 20 per cent, amounting to $115,442.88, and 
899,621 pounds was assessed as filler at 35 cents less 20 per cent, or 
$111,893.88, making a total of $227,336.76 duty assessed and collected. 
Under the proposed subparagraph (b) this entire 468,337 pounds would 
have been assessed at 70 cents per pound, making a total of $327,835.90 
duty, or an increase of $100,499.14, or 44 plus per cent. 

The firm of Corral-Wodiska y Ca, during the calendar year 1928, 
manufactured 27,826,284 clear Havana cigars, the gross selling price 
of which amounted to approximately $2,950,000. On this production it 
paid to the Government the following tribute: 


Duty on leaf tobacco 


$257, 946. 07 
Internal-revenue stamps and income tax 


231; 582. 01 

NG ce nck daditiieinal sis aici batiamaoe 489, 528. 08 

Or approximately one-sixth of its gross revenue was paid to the Treas- 
ury of the United States. 

During the year 1928 the firm of Cuesta, Rey & Co,, one of the 

largest clear Havana manufacturing companies in Tampa, produced 


13,959,500 cigars at the following costs per 1,000 for tobaccos and 
duties : 

$276, 265. 92 

19. 79 

104, 886. 40 

7.51 

Adding to these costs the proper charges for internal-revenue tax, 
labor, advertising, selling costs, etc., the average profit per 1,000 realized 
by the factory was $1.84. 

During the year 1928 the firm of Arguellos Lopez & Bros., a large, 
clear Havana cigar factory in Tampa, paid on its production an average 
of $18.80 per 1,000 cigars for tobacco, and $4.28 per 1,000 for duties, 
and after paying all other proper costs realized a profit of $1.11 per 
1,000 on its production. 

The three factories named are three of the largest clear Havana cigar 
factories in the world and have been engaged in business for many years. 
They are scientifically conducted, and yet either one of them would have 
profited more if the capital actually employed in their respective busi- 
nesses had been invested in Liberty bonds instead of in the clear 
Havana cigar business. 

This brings us to a discussion as to how, under the difficult marketing 
conditions, high taxes, high cost of labor and materials, these factories 
have been able to survive to the present time. 

It is no secret in the trade that a very large percentage of the clear 
Havana cigars made in the United States are not wrapped with tobacco 
that is commercially known and classified by the Cuban packers of the 
Cuban-grown tobacco as wrapper, and it is only by the exercise of the 
utmost of skill and economy in regrading and in utilizing for wrappers 
leaves of tobacco that under the Cuban classification are resagos or 
fillers that the clear Havana cigar manufacturers operating their fac- 
tories in the United States are able to produce a cigar made entirely 
from Cuban-grown tobacco and sell it to the consuming public at a price 
the public will pay. These manufacturers could not pay the market 
price of wrapper tobacco according to the Cuban classification and pay 
duty on the same at $1.68 per pound and make a cigar which they 
could sell at a price the public would pay for it, or at least the demand 
for so expensive an article of luxury would be so limited that the fac- 
tories could not do a sufficient volume of business to justify overhead 
expenses. The situation is well summarized in an editorial appearing 
in the Tobacco Leaf, the leading tobacco trade journal in the United 
States, under date of August 24, 1929, in which the editor comments 
upon the effect of proposed subparagraph (b) upon the clear Havana 
cigar industry of this country. The following is quoted from that 
editorial : 

“But it may be urged by scme who are not familiar with the prac- 
tical aspects of the case, why do the clear Havana manufacturers not 
have their tobacco packed in bales containing between 30 and 35 per 
cent wrapper and thus pay about the same they pay under the present 
method, or a little less? 

“ Simply because human judgment is a very undependable thing. What 
one man calls a wrapper another might not. The two ablest experts in 
the tobacco business might easily and in all honesty disagree by 10 per 
cent or even more, as to the percentage éf wrappers in a given bale 
which they had examined. The tobacco might be packed with the hon- 
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est intent that it should meet the requirements of this situation, and 
still an appraiser might appraise the bale as having more than 35 per 
cent wrapper, which would throw upon it the burden of the wrapper 
rate in its entirety. This would make it absolutely unusable by the fac- 
tory that imported it. 

“Very few Havana wrappers are imported into this country. The 
bulk of the domestic clear Havana cigars are wrapped with leaves that 
in Cuba are classed as resagos, or rejects, corresponding in grade with 
the binder grades of domestic tobaccos. The real wrappers are bought 
and used almost entirely by the Cuban factories. But, it may be urged, 
200,000,000 clear Havana cigars are made in this country every year, 
What are they wrapped with? The actual facts are that 98 per cent 
of them are wrapped with binders. The fact that they are large enough 
to go around a cigar does not make them wrappers. 

“The Government itself defines wrapper as being ‘that quality of 
leaf tobacco which has the requisite color, texture, and burn, and which 
is of sufficient size for cigar wrappers.’ But about the only quality 
that the appraisers take into consideration is size. Instead of being 
mulcted and defrauded, as many people seem to believe, by the impor- 
tation of wrappers which pay the filler rate, the Government, by im- 
posing the wrapper rate upon Cuban tobacco that is not wrapper receives 
from the manufacturers of clear Havana cigars a substantial sum to 
which it is not actually entitled, upon the basis of 28 cents for filler 
and $1.68 for wrapper. 

“ Well-posted members of the clear Havana industry calculate that 
the new method of taxation (proposed subparagraph (b)) will mean $5 
additional (per thousand) in the cost of making clear Havana cigars 
in this country. The industry is in no position to stand this addi- 
tional burden.” 

There is no clear Havana cigar factory in the United States that 
for the past 10 years has averaged $5 per thousand net profit on 
its production. It is doubtful if any of them have averaged one-half 
that much, However, we estimate that the added cost of production 
under this proposed change in the tariff will amount to an average 
of about $2 per thousand cigars manufactured. If this additional 
burden is imposed upon the industry, with the result that it can not 
be conducted profitably, it is inevitable that the industry must cease 
to operate, because the increase will absorb such a large percentage 
of the average profits these factories have been accustomed to make 
that they can not afford to remain in business, subject to the usual 
hazards of trade, with no prospect of a fair return on their invested 
capital and personal efforts. There will be nothing to take its place, 
because there is nothing else like it in the tobacco business. Those 
who are engaged in the clear Havana industry at present may be 
driven into the “shade-grown” business, but that will be merely the 
establishment of new business enterprises. The clear Havana indus- 
try will nevertheless be destroyed, with the result that the Govern- 
ment will receive no more revenue on importations of wrapper tobacco, 
because the shade-grown industry imports nothing but filler tobacco. 
In addition the internal-revenue tax paid by the clear Havana manu- 
facturers on the highest grades of cigars will become negligible, because 
the largest proportion of cigars upon which internal-revenue tax is 
paid under “D” and “E” classifications are the product of the clear 
Havana cigar factories, 

The effect of subparagraph (b) obviously, therefore, will be to destroy 
the clear Havana cigar industry in this country and to substantially 
reduce the revenue the Government is now receiving from the tobacco 
industry as a whole, without in any way benefiting any other branch 
of the tobacco industry. 

The proposal to include subparagraph (b) of section 601 in the pending 
tariff act was evidently inspired by a misunderstanding on the part of 
the members of the Senate Finance Committee resulting from certain 
testimony that was given at the hearings before the committee on June 
14 and June 15, 1929, particularly the testimony of Mr. Manuel Perez 
and the testimony of Mr. Lee R. Munroe. Mr. Perez gave as an esti- 
mate that the total production of clear Havana cigars in the United 
States per annum is approximately 250,000,000. In this we believe he 
was in error, as while there is no definite source of information, we are 
confident from our knowledge of conditions existing in the trade that 
the total production of this class of cigars in the United States for the 
year 1928 did not exceed 150,000,000. 

Mr. Munroe stated that the records of the Treasury Department 
show that wrapper duty was paid during the year 1928 on only about 
100,000 pounds of wrapper tobacco imported from Cuba, and that in 
accordance with the testimony of Mr. Perez 4 pounds of wrapper are 
required for each thousand cigars manufactured, and, therefore, there 
was a resulting discrepancy between wrapper tobacco used in the manu- 
facture of clear Havana cigars in this country and wrapper duty paid 
on wrappers imported from Cuba to the extent of approximately 900,000 
pounds, and apparently the members of the Senate Finance Committee 
reached the conclusion that through some improper practices a large 
amount of wrapper tobacco, upon which filler duty only is being paid, 
is being imported into this country from Cuba under the existing tariff 
law. 
The error of the statement of Mr. Munroe is shown on page 1013, 
Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, compiled by the United States 
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Tariff Commission, which discloses that wrapper duty was paid on 
195,986 pounds of tobacco imported from Cuba during 1928. 

If our estimate of 150,000,000 total production is correct, it, there- 
fore, appears that sufficient wrapper tobacco was imported during 1928 
to wrap approximately one-third of the clear Havana cigars produced. 

Previously in this brief an explanation has been given of the methods 
prevailing in curing, selecting, and packing tobacco in Cuba and of the 
utilization by clear Havana cigar manufacturers in the United States 
of tobacco commercially known as filler for the purpose of wrapping 
cigars. It is highly improbable that if the Senate Finance Committee 
had been fully informed as to the facts the proposal complained of 
would have been submitted, because indisputable proof could have been 
produced that by far the greater percentage of clear Havana cigars pro- 
duced in the factories in the United States, particularly the smaller 
sizes, are covered with leaves that could in no way be classified as 
“wrappers.” The mere fact that filler leaves are used on some cigars 
as wrappers does not make them wrappers, dutiable as such, if accord- 
ing to the accepted standard in the trade the tobacco so used can be 
classified only as filler. Moreover, it can be proven that the estimate 
given by Mr. Perez as to the quantity of clear Havana cigars manu- 
factured in the United States was erroneous, as we are confidently of 
the opinion that the total average annual production of the factories in 
the United States making this class of cigars does not exceed 
150,000,000. 

Adverting to the question as to what is and what is not a wrapper, 
we have but to resort to the records of the United States Court of 
Customs Appeals to disclose that rarely do experts agree upon this diffi- 
cult question. We have in mind one case originating in Tampa in which 
a protest was filed by the importer against the appraisal made by the 
examiner of the port on certain bales of tobacco. Twelve expert wit- 
nesses were produced by the Government and six expert witnesses were 
produced by the importer, and no two of these witnesses, all of whom 
were men of experience and established reputation for integrity, agreed 
upon the percentage of wrapper tobacco contained in several bales under 
investigation. The divergence of opinion was so great in some instances 
that the court commented upon it. 

The difficulty confronting the expert examiner in arriving at definite 
results in determining the quantity of wrapper tobacco in any given 
bale was recognized by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit in the case of United States v. 75 Bales of Tobacco, 
reported in 147 Federal Reporter, page 127, in the opinion in which case 
the court used the following language: 

“The testimony shows conclusively that there is a wide diversity of 
opinion among expert tobacconists as to the proper classification of 
tobacco into the two groups of wrappers and fillers, a carrot which is 
- gecepted as wrapper by one may be rejected by another, It is largely a 
matter of opinion, and, within certain limits, it is so recognized both by 
the trade and the officers of the Government. No two of the witnesses 
in the present controversy are in perfect accord.” 

Again, in the case of St. Elmo Cigar Co. v. The United States (T. D. 
86047—G. A. 7838), a contest was made by the importer on the appraisal 
of 12 bales of tobacco. In that case eight Government expert witnesses 
testified as to their opinions on the wrapper content of the various 
bales, with the result that there was practically no agreement between 
the various witnesses, some of them varying in opinion as much as 80 
per cent. The following table showing the testimony given by these 
various witnesses from the record of that case is submitted: 
Government expert witnesses and percentage of wrappers found by each 


Lah- 
mann 


Ben- 


No. of bale Kohn 
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Under the prevailing system the Government examiner, who is the sole 
judge, is naturally inclined to resolve all doubts in favor of the Govern- 
ment, and it is generally accepted in the Havana cigar industry as a 
fact that importers are required to pay wrapper duty on a large percent- 
age of tobacco imported in mixed bales that should be assessed as filler. 

It has been contended with some plausibility and, no doubt, in a 
manner that has impressed the Senate Finance Committee, that regard- 
less of how the tobacco is classified by the Cuban packers, yet if a leaf 
of tobacco is susceptible of being used to cover a cigar it is nevertheless 
a wrapper. The fallacy of this argument, however, is easily demon- 
strated, The higher rate of duty imposed on wrapper tobacco neces- 
sarily is predicated upon the idea that wrapper tobacco has a higher 
commercial value than filler tobacco, otherwise there would be no justi- 
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fication for imposing the higher duty. The fact that certain leaves of 
tobacco that are commercially classified as filler are used for wrapping 
cigars does not alter the character of the merchandise or its commercial 
value as tobacco. A silk stocking as well as a cotton stocking may 
be used as a covering for the feet, but the fact that cotton stockings 
are used to cover the feet does not make them silk stockings, and if 
there is a difference in commercial value between silk stockings and 
cotton stockings, that element should be the controlling factor in fixing 
the tariff on the two classes of merchandise, not the fact that both 
classes may be used for the same purpose, although or of them is less 
desirable from the standpoint of comfort and attractiveness, even though 
both may be equally serviceable. Liver and beefsteak are both articles 
of food, but the fact that liver may be used as an article of food does 
not make it beefsteak. 


As we have shown in this brief, the firm of Corral, Wodiska y Ca. 
paid to the United States Government during 1928 revenue to the 
amount $489,528.08 on the production of 27,826,284 cigars. Assuming 
that the production of this factory represented approximately one-sixth 
of the total production of clear Havana cigars in the United States, 
which we contend is approximately correct, it is natural to assume that 
the entire clear Havana industry paid to the Government six times that 
amount of revenue, of $2,937,168.48. The principal agitation for the 
enactment of subparagraph (b) comes from the tobacco growers of north 
Florida. According to data published in the Commerce Year Book, 1928, 
volume 1, page 226, the average amount of tobacco produced in Florida 
per annum during the years 1926 and 1927 was 2,195,000 pounds, the 
average annual farm value being $2,880,000. In other words, the gross 
farm value of Florida tobacco crop annually amounts to less than the 
aggregate revenue paid by the clear Havana cigar industry to the Gov- 
ernment. This is not said with any intent to disparage the importance 
of the tobacco-growing industry in Florida or with any desire to in any 
way interfere with or injure the tobacco growers in their aspiration to 
better their condition, but in justice to the clear Havana cigar industry 
the relative importance of the two industries to the Government from a 
revenue-producing standpoint should be pointed out, because we can not 
believe that Congress will destroy an industry that is yielding to the 
Government an annual revenue of approximately $3,000,000 in order to 
confer a very questionable benefit upon another industry that has an 
annual gross production of commercial values of less than that amount. 

As has been pointed out in this brief, the clear Havana cigar industry 
in the United States is now subjected to Federal taxation at a higher 
rate than any other industry operating in the country. These taxes, 
with other costs of production, have reached the point to which the 
industry can not stand a further increase. In fact, the manufacturer 
annually is confronted with the probability of a loss on his operations. 
Conditions in the industry have been adjusted to meet the provisions 
of the present tariff. Any change will require a readjustment to meet 
new production problems, which would be extremely disturbing and 
burdensome to any industry that is already overburdened with Govern- 
ment regulations and taxation, and would be bound to result in a 
reduction of revenue produced to the Government instead of an increase. 

We therefore contend that subparagraph (b) of section 601 of the 
amendment proposed by the Senate Finance Committee would be pro- 
ductive of no good results to any department of the tobacco industry, but, 
on the contrary, would be destructive of the clear Havana cigar in- 
dustry, and that it should therefore be eliminated from the act and the 
tariff on mixed bales of tobacco allowed to stand as it is under existing 
law. 

It has been suggested, however, that for administrative purposes the 
process of examining and appraising and assess‘ng the duty upon mixed 
bales of tobacco imported into this country would be simplified if a flat 
rate of duty on bales of that type could be assessed, instead of requiring 
the examiner to minutely examine the contents of such bales in order 
to determine as nearly as practicable the exact wrapper content of bales 
containing more than 5 per cent and not more than 35 per cent of 
wrapper. We are prepared to admit that a more accurate result, 
fairer both to the Government and the importer, might be achieved by 
fixing a flat rate on bales of this kind, provided the rate is fixed at an 
amount approximately equivalent to the rate of duty that is properly 
assessable under the present law. 


From our knowledge of the average wrapper content of bales of 
tobacco of this type imported from Cuba at the port of Tampa over a 
period of years, it is our opinion that a flat rate of not exceeding 40 
cents per pound on such bales would yield to the Government approxi- 
mately the correct amount of revenue it should receive on such bales 
under the present law. This rate would fairly approximate the wrapper 
duty that should be assessed on the actual amount of wrapper tobacco 
customarily contained in these bales, 


We would, therefore, suggest that if subparagraph (b) of section 601 
of the committee’s amendment is to be retained in the act, the figures 
87%4 cents per pound should be stricken and there should be substituted 
therefor not exceeding 40 cents per pound. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CLEAR HAVANA CIGAR MANUFACTURERS OF TAMPA. 
By K. I. McKay, Counsel. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL Brice ON BEHALF OF CLEAR HAVANA CIGAR MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF TAMPA, FLA., IN REFERENCE TO PROPOSED DUTY ON MIXED 


Bates oF Topacco ImporTep From CuBA, UNDER PENDING TaRiFr 
LEGISLATION 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION AND SUMMARY IN RE TARIFF ON MIXED BALES 
OF CUBAN TOBACCO 
The following are the salient points in the mixed-bale Havana wrapper 
matter: 
First. Total of 5,035 mixed bales imported through Tampa custom- 
house, fiscal year ended June 30, 1929, assessed by examiner as con- 
taining— 


68,716 pounds wrapper, at $1.68 (net duty) $115, 442. 88 


899,621 pounds filler, at 28 cents (net duty) 111, 893. 88 
Total duty collected “997, 836. 76 


Under proposed subparagraph (b) all of this tobacco would have been 
assessed at 70 cents (net duty) per pound, amounting to $327,835.90, or 
an increase of $100,499.14, or 44 plus per cent. 

Second. The records of the Tampa customhouse over a period of 
five years show the average wrapper content found by the examiner 
in mixed bales is slightly less than 14 per cent. The rate of 87% cents 
per pound provided by subparagraph (b) is based upon the ratio of 30 
per cent wrapper and 70 per cent filler; the Tariff Commission expert 
assuming that importers would repack bales before importation by in- 
creasing wrapper content to 30 per cent. This is impracticable for the 
following reasons: 

(a) The tobacco is originally packed by the Cuban packers for the 
world market, and as only a part of the Cuban crop is imported into the 
United States the Cuban packers will not change their system of packing 
to accommodate the United States manufacturers, especially as it is 
not known which of the bales will be bought by the United States 
manufacturers until long after they are packed. 

(b) The curing and seasoning process of the tobacco (through fer- 
mentation) continues while the tobacco is in bales until the bales cre 
opened for use. To open and repack a bale would do more damage to 
the tobacco than any possible saving in duty could amount to. 

(c) Under the tariff act if a bale contains more than 35 per cent 
wrapper the whole bale is assessable at the wrapper rate of duty. The 
examiner at the United States port of entry appraises the tobacco and 
fixes the percentage. No manufacturer could afford to pack so close 
to the maximum of tolerance as to risk, through difference of opinion 

with the examiner, having the entire bale assessed as wrapper. 

(d) The manufacturers are now paying all they can afford for raw 
material. In order to increase the wrapper content of the bales by re- 
packing (even if practicable) they would be compelled to buy a large 
quantity of higher grades of tobacco than they are now using. The 
cost would be prohibitive. Result: The manufacturers would be penal- 
ized by an excessive duty because of market condition not permitting 
them to use a higher grade of merchandise. 

Third. Many small manufacturers import mostly bales containing 9 
per cent and less of wrapper. This is true as to at least three-fourths 
of the Tampa factories, manufacturing over half of the clear Havana 
cigars made there. To establish a flat rate based on the actual average 
of 14 per cent wrapper and 86 per cent filler would work a great hard- 
ship on these factories, and the only fair flat rate would be one based 
on the average importations by the smaller factories, 
cent wrapper and 91 per cent filler. Any other rate would be very 
unjust to the smaller manufacturer, who, by reason of small volume of 
business, is compelled to hold down costs of raw material in order to 
take care of overhead expenses. The reduction in duty paid on mixed 
bales entered at the port of Tampa under the rate asked by us would be 
not more than 2 per cent of the total duty paid at the port of Tampa 
on importations of Cuban tobacco. The clear Havana cigar industry is 
now paying to the Government in duties and internal revenue more than 
five times the net profits realized by the manufacturers from their busi- 
ness, the average net profit of the manufacturers being less than 4 per 
cent on the capital employed. The industry is entitled to this relief, 

Fourth. The clear Havana cigar industry competes only with imported 
Cuban cigars. It is handicapped in this competition by being forced to 
use much filler tobacco for wrapping cigars, as well as using the lower 
grades of Cuban tobacco generally on account of high costs of raw mate- 
rial, high duties and internal-revenue tax, and high wages paid workmen 
in this country. It does not compcte with any other branch of the 
tobacco industry in this country, and the only industry that could be in 
any way affected by the rate of duty on Havana wrapper tobacco is the 
clear Havana cigar industry. 

Fifth. The clear Havana factories of Tampa are now giving profitable 
employment to not less than 4,000 workers. Their present margin of 
profit in their business is so small that any increase in cost of raw 
material will force them to go out of business or reduce wages. 

Sixth. A flat rate of 40 cents per pound on mixed bales would give 
approximately the rate that would be assessed under existing law on a 
bale containing 9 per cent wrapper and 91 per cent filler. 

Seventh, This rate could be applied only to Cuban tobacco, as mixed 
bales come only from that source, 
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Eighth. The total production of clear Havana cigars in this country 
is not over 150,000,000 per annum, out of a total production of approxi- 
mately 7,000,000,000 cigars of all classes annually produced in the 
United States, or approximately 2} per cent. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CLEAR HAVANA CIGAR MANUFACTURERS OF TAMPA, 
By K. I. McKay, Counsel. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I understand that I do not have 
to do so; but I give notice that when this matter has reached 
the Senate I shall again argue the matter and ask for a separate 
vote, because here is a clear issue as to whether we wish to aid 
the farmers or whether we do not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia is 
correct; he does not have to give notice to that effect. He is 
fully within his rights in offering the amendment when the bill 
gets into the Senate, Therefore, the question now is upon 
agreeing to the Senate committee amendment—that is to say, 
beginning on line 10 and running through line 25, inclusive. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The question would now be on agreeing 
to the section as amended. 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That was done when the 
Senate rejected the amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, that is the only amendment in 
the schedule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is the only amendment 
in Schedule 6. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask now to turn to page 151, Schedule 9, 
“Cotton manufactures,” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent to pass over Schedules 7 and 8 and proceed 
to the consideration of Schedule 9, on page 151. The Chair un- 
derstands, however, that Schedules 7 and 8 have already been 
agreed to. Schedule 9 is the next schedule. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, may I inquire of the chair- 
man of the committee what effect that will have on the agree- 
ment we have with reference to sugar? 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. That means that Schedule 5 is still tem- 
porarily laid aside, does it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is still temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. And may be called up at any time? 

Mr. SMOOT. As I stated this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that it 
| will require unanimous consent to agree to what the Senator 
from Utah asks—— 

Mr. WHEELER. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the Chair finish his 
statement, please—because a portion of the unanimous-consent 
agreement had upon the request of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison] was that the Senate should proceed with the 
schedule on sugar. Objection is made, however. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, unanimous consent was granted 
this morning that the sugar schedule should go over for the 
present. Therefore, it is not necessary to ask unanimous consent 
now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the unanimous-consent agreement was that the sugar schedule 
should be taken up to-day; that is to say, at the opening of the 
session this morning. It was temporarily agreed that it should 
go over pending an arrangement to be entered into among cer- 
tain Senators whom the Chair need not name. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Mississippi 
will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the Chair is in error about its 
having been done by unanimous consent. A motion to that 
effect was made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
motion. At any rate, it was the action of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. It was the action of the Senate by a 
majority but not by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Very well; it was done on a 
motion by a majority vote. Therefore the Chair rules that it 
will require unanimous consent to do what the Senator is now 
| requesting; and the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] has 

objected. 
Mr. FESS. 


The clerk will state the next 


Very well; it was done on a 





It could be done by motion, could it not? 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The Senator from Missis- 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
| sippi will state it. 
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Mr. HARRISON. The Chair does not hold that it would 
require unanimous consent to do away with that order; does he? 
It having been adopted by a majority vote, it can be done away 
with by a majority vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; the Chair holds that in 
the form in which the Senator from Utah proposed it, it re 
quires unanimous consent. That does not preclude the making 
of a motion. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, may I say to the Chair 
that since that vote was taken there was a unanimous-consent 
agreement to take up the schedule dealing with wines on 
Saturday, after which we were to return to Schedule 5; and 
that was agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in order to carry out the agree- 
ment that was made this morning, I move, then, that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Schedule 9, the cotton schedule, 
beginning on page 151. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah 
moves that the Senate proceed to the consideration of Schedule 
9, beginning on page 151. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Utah. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment in Schedule 9. 

The first amendment was, under the heading “ Schedule 9. 
Cotton manufactures,” on page 151, line 20, before the words 
“ad valorem,” to strike out “25 per cent” and insert “30 per 
cent,” so as to read: 

Par. 902. Cotton sewing thread, 30 per cent ad valorem, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 151, line 22, before the 
words “ad valorem,” to strike out “25 per cent” and insert 
“35 per cent,” so as to read: 

Crochet, embroidery, darning, and knitting cottons, put up for hand- 
work, in lengths not exceeding 840 yards, 35 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, this amendment in section 902 
relates entirely to thread. 

The present rate on cotton sewing thread is one-half of 1 cent 
per hundred yards. The House amended that by changing the 

‘rate to 25 per cent ad valorem. The Senate Finance Committee 
proposes to increase the rate over the rate fixed in the House 
bill to 30 per cent ad valorem on cotton sewing thread and 
from 25 to 35 per cent ad valorem on knitting cotton put up for 
handwork, in lengths not exceeding 840 yards. 

Mr. President, I do not think this increase in the rate is 
justified. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr, GEORGE. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Does the Senator address himself 
to both the amendments in paragraph 902? 

Mr. GEORGE. Both the amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first amendment has 
already been agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not understand that the first amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It has been. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is as I understood it. 
haps the Senator intended to move to reconsider, 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I ask that the vote be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Georgia 
asks unanimous consent that the vote by which the amendment 
on page 151, lines 19 and 20, was agreed to may be reconsidered. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none; and the vote is 
reconsidered. The question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not think these increases 
ought to be made without some showing. I want to say that 
if there is any industry in the South that can receive the 
slightest benefit from the tariff, it is the industry we are now 
considering. I therefore am not speaking as a partisan for my 
section. I would not give more than a dime for all of the rates 
that can be given any southern industry in this bill, except in 
textiles and one or two other industrial lines, 

There is in Georgia a very large plant of the American Thread 
Co., producers of cotton sewing thread. Cotton threads are pro- 
duced in other southern mills. I therefore beg the Senate to 
indulge the belief that if I were moved or actuated by any selfish 
impulse, I would be glad to have any rate that might be of 
benefit to my State. 

Not a solitary agricultural rate thus far voted can have any 
more than a very remote effect upon the producers in Georgia 
and in the Southeast, with the exception of the rates given the 
fruit and vegetable producers in Florida, 


The clerk will state the first 


Per- 
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The Finance Committee has evidenced a disposition to reduc? 
every rate upon Southern products where those rates could 
have been of any material benefit to the producers. 

When it comes to agriculture, we, in practically all of the 
Southeast, are producers of staple products, and the tariff is 
wholly ineffective upon those staple products. Indeed, there is 
hardly anybody so visionary as to imagine that the duties upon 
staple agricultural products can be of any benefit to the pro- 
ducers of the Southeast. 

We have some minerals and some clays protected by present 
law, and we have had to maké a hard fight to retain existing 
duties, not to obtain increases, but to retain existing duties. In 
no instance were we able to retain an existing duty upon a 
material production of the South without very great effort. 

There is not in the agricultural schedule anything worth while 
to the farmers of my State, of South Carolina, even of North 
Carolina, of Alabama, and of other Southeastern States, with the 
possible exception of Florida. 

If I were to view this matter from the viewpoint of State 
interest, therefore, I would vote for the increases upon cotton 
sewing thread and handwork thread. But I must call the Sen- 
ate’s attention to facts which I think are pertinent, since the 
committee has not done more than propose the amendment. 

Mr. President, taking up the first amendment under the act 
of 1922, cotton sewing thread was dutiable at one-half of 1 cent 
per hundred yards. The House, as I have already stated, fixed 
the duty at 25 per cent ad valorem. The Senate committee 
recommends a 30 per cent ad valorem in the amendment upon 
which we are now called to vote. 

Referring to the next item in the same paragraph, cotton 
handwork thread is dutiable under the act of 1922 at one-half of 
1 cent per hundred yards, the same as cotton sewing thread. 
The House fixed a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. The Senate 
committee has proposed an increase of 10 per cent over the 
House rate; that is to say, to 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Referring to the amendment 
now pending, namely, the first clause in paragraph 902, am I 
correctly informed that the equivalent ad valorem rate, based 
upon the imports of 1928 of cotton sewing thread, were as fol- 
lows: Under the present law, 21.98 per cent; under the pro- 
visions of the House bill, 25 per cent; and under the Senate 
committee amendment, 30 per cent? Therefore, on cotton sewing 
thread the Senate committee amendment seeks to fix a rate 
which is an equivalent ad valorem increase over the present law 
of about 8.2 per cent. Am I correct? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the Senator’s figures are correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I ask the Senator if it 
is not a fact, with regard to this same commodity, that the Tariff 
Commission Information Summary gives the value of the total 
production in 1925 of $59,000,000, and imports of only $461,000? 
I inquire further of the Senator, in view of these facts, how can 
such an increase as that proposed in this amendment be justified? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, 1 will say to the Senator that I 
do not see how it can be justified, and for that reason I felt 
impelled to resist it, although I frankly said to the Senate that 
substantially this is the greatest benefit that could come to my 
State from the entire tariff bill. 

I ask that the Senate, without further argument, disagree to 
this amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, even if we dis- 
agree to the Senate committee amendment, I understand we will 
then have incorporated the House provision, which gives an in- 
crease of about 4 per cent in the protective duty over the present 
law. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. I do not ask to go back to existing law, 
but I do think that the House rate should be accepted, and I 
think that the increase given by the House is adequate and is 
all that can be justified by the facts. Let me say this before 
the vote is taken, that a comparison of the domestic production 
and the imports and exports is contained in this short table 
which I hold in my hand, and to which I will refer. 

The domestic production in 1927 of cotton sewing thread was 
$46,409,250. The imports for 1928 amounted to $124,651, or 
0.27 of 1 per cent. The exports for 1928 amounted to $1,023,236. 
The total domestic consumption was $45,510,665. So our exports 
greatly exceeded our imports. The imports amounted to only 
0.27 of 1 per cent. The increase given in the House bill seems to 
me to be ample to take care of any threatened increased com- 
petition to which this industry can be subjected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to con- 
firm the statement made by the Senator from Georgia, and to 
reiterate that I understand that the imports are much less than 
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1 per cent of the total production, and that the exports are 
actually eight times the imports. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether it is not true that there are three very large concerns 
which control and dominate the market in sewing thread? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think that is true. I think there are three 
concerns, and I think that the tax returns of those three con- 
cerns will show their businesses to be immensely profitable. 

I ask for a vote, and ask that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment now pending. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, while we are on the cotton 
schedule I think it would be well for the Members of the Senate 
to bear in mind that at the present time in many of the cotton 
mills of this country a great many men and women are on 
strike because of the fact that they are not getting a living 
wage, and that nothwithstanding the fact that we already have 
in this schedule some tariffs higher than any that have been 
placed upon other products manufactured in the United States. 

I want to call attention to a few facts which were brought out 
during the preliminary investigation by the Committee on Manu- 
factures. Mr. Stewart, the United States Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, speaking before the Labor College of Phila- 
delphia, April 27, 1929, said: 


Since 1920, however, the wages have been going steadily down. They 
were 26 per cent less in Massachusetts than they were in 1920; they 
were 32 per cent less in Georgia, 41 per cent less in South Carolina, 
and 36 per cent less in North Carolina. 

Between 1913 and 1920 the hours of labor decreased in every State, 
decreasing as much in Alabama as they did in Massachusetts—11 per 
cent. But from 1920 to 1928 full-time hours of labor per week have 
increased in all States except Alabama, where there was a decrease, and 
in Massachusetts, where there was no change. The greatest increase 
was in New Hampshire, where it amounted to 12 per cent. 

The preliminary hearings held by the committee show that for women 
workers Alabama has no limit on the hours of labor, North Carolina and 
Georgia have the 60-hour week, Tennessee the 57-hour week, and South 
Carolina the 55-hour week. In all the leading Southern States in cotton 
manufacturing women are allowed to work all night—in some cases 11 
hours, and in some cases 12 hours. Georgia, for example, permits women 
to work a 12-hour night 5 nights a week. Most Northern States have 
the 48 and 54 hour week and prohibit night work for women. 

All the cotton-manufacturing States have prohibited the labor of 
children under 14, but several States permit very long hours for children 
from 14 to 16. In Georgia children of 14 work 60 hours a week, which 
means an 11-hour day for five days and a 5-hour day on Saturday. North 
Carolina, which now employs more cotton-mill workers than any other 
State in the Union, permits children 14 years of age and over to work 
11 hours a day and 60 hours a week if they have completed the fourth 
grade in school—and, of course, any normal child can complete the 
fourth grade in school by the age of 14. South Carolina has the 10-hour 
day and the 55-hour week for 14-year-old children, while Alabama has 
limited the work of such children to 48 hours a week. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that it is nothing short of 
scandalous for the Senate of the United States to increase the 
tariff on cotton textiles when these conditions exist as they do 
to-day in the factories. During the early part of this session 
of the Congress we attempted to get a resolution passed to in- 
vestigate conditions in the southern textile mills, where they 
have been so much distressed and disturbed. One of the rea- 
sons why we wanted to get it passed was because of the fact 
that we desired to ascertain whether or not these people were 
being paid a reasonable wage, whether or not the men who 
employ them and who were receiving the benefits of the tariff 
were able to pay them a living wage. That investigation has 
been blocked in the Senate from time to time. 

Now, in the face of conditions which exist in these mills 
throughout the country the Finance Committee come before the 
Senate and go before the country again asking for an increase 
in the tariff, and they ask it on the theory, if you please, that 
they want to do something for the interests of labor. They ask 
it, Mr. President, in view of the fact that ever since 1922, when 
the Fordney-McCumber bill was passed, wages have decreased, 
hours of labor have increased, and the employees are turning 
out per unit sometimes as high as five or six or seven times as 
much as they turned out prior to the passage of that tariff. 

Candidly, under the circumstances that have been stated 
here, it seems to me that they are not only not entitled to any 
increase, but they should be actually decreased in the tariff 
rates for the benefit of the consuming public of the United 
States, particularly when the tariff, as it has been shown by 
statistics of the Department of Commerce and Department 
of Labor, has not added one cent for the benefit of labor, but, 
on the contrary, their wages have been decreased, their hours 
of labor lengthened, and they have been compelled to do many 
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times as much work as they did before the passage of the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, several years ago, I believe dur- 
ing the discussion of the tariff act of 1922, this same question 
was before the Senate. I would like to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that we are exporting to-day the cotton out of 
which foreign countries have got to manufacture the goods that 
come in competition with the American goods. In other words, 
they must buy in America the raw material, pay whatever ex- 
penses are incident to the transportation of it across the conti- 
nent, or to the ports, then the marine insurance and freight, 
Stevedoring, unloading, damage on the other side, and then con- 
vert it into the finished product and ship it back to the United 
States and they are still able to undersell the American producer. 
It would seem that under a rightly adjusted economic system the 
freight and the expense incident to carrying the cotton from the 
field of production to the European place of manufacture would 
be enough protection. 

I have never been able to understand how the European manu- 
facturers, especially in the United Kingdom, could buy our cot- 
ton, ship it abroad, manufacture it, reship it to the United States, 
and undersell the American producer, I do not think that the 
so-called depression in the cotton-goods market comes from a 
lack of protection. Some other cause must be stated. I have a 
shrewd suspicion that the price of the finished material has got- 
ten beyond the power of the ordinary consumer to purchase in 
sufficient volume to create the proper market. When one con- 
siders the cost of the ordinary cotton fabric to-day as compared 
with its cost in 1913 and 1914, I think we begin to understand 
what are the causes that have led perhaps to a diminution in the 
consumption of cotton goods and the substitution of other fab- 
rics. One pays enough to-day for a manufactured article of 
common use, the ordinary cotton shirt, to have purchased a silk 
shirt in 1913 and 1914. We can get a silk substitute, or one 
that is called practically as good, for about the same price that 
we would then have had to pay for what is called the broud- 
cloth cotton shirt, 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. GrorGE] called attention to the 
fact that cotton is perhaps the only article the South could 
benefit from by virtue of a tariff. I can not see where the cotton 
mills of the South could benefit except to be justified by an act 
of Congress in still increasing the price. They could do that 
without any act on the part of Congress in the form of a tariff 
law. I think there is such an understanding amongst the manu- 
facturers of the country that there shall be a fixed price. 

I think upon investigation one would find that all of the 
staple manufactures, not only in cotton but in other textiles, 
are universal in price. Just where the competition comes in 
I have not been able to ascertain. It will be found that any 
standard article has a standard fixed price. I think the Tex- 
tile Institute in the few years of its life has brought about 
at least a general understanding amongst the manufacturers 
of the United States, both eastern and southern. 

Protected as they are, advantageously situated as they are, 
I do not see why, even with everything else being equal, they 
would not have the advantage of any European competitor. 
In conjunction with that, I do not think anyone will gainsay 
the fact that America has the most improved machinery of any 
nation on earth for the conversion of the raw material. I had 
occasion a few years ago to discuss this question with a great 
Snglish manufacturer. To my surprise he said, “‘We have not 
installed the modern labor-saving devices, the modern inven- 
tions for the manufacture of cotton textiles.’ He gave as his 
paramount reason that the English cotton-mill worker was 
paid by the piece and whenever a machine was installed which 
increased the output of the individual the individnal demanded 
increased pay by the piece, and therefore there was no economy 
in the installation of the labor-saving devices because though 
they reduced the human labor necessary to produce a given 
amount of textiles product it cost them as much because the 
operator demanded the increased price per piece or the in- 
creased wage incident to the number of pieces that he was 
enabled to put out through the use of a machine. 

Mr. President, I took occasion here on the ist day of Novem- 
ber to call attention to the fact that we are supplanting human 
labor by machinery, Of course, I went somewhat into detail. 
I have found that my correspondents all over the country have 
insisted that I go still further into the question as to what 
share the consuming public has in labor-saving devices. The 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] indicated a moment ago 
and indicated rightly that the labor-saving devices are increas- 
ing the capacity of the individual to manufacture an increased 
quantity, and yet according to his statement wages have been 
decreased. Are we going to stand here and in every item in 
the bill insist upon an increased protection which everyone 
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knows is for the purpose of increasing the price, while the 
genius of mankind has increased the output per man until to- 
day unemployment is growing by leaps and bounds as a direct 
result of the substitution of a machine for a number of human 
beings? 

Have the public no equity in the discoveries of genius? 
Have the public no right to demand, as they uphold the laws 
of the country, as they work to support the geniuses who dis- 
cover these methods of increasing and cheapening production, 
that the products shall come no cheaper to them? I dare say 
that the mill workers of my State and the mill workers in the 
States where these factors are employed would be less restless 
if the products of their hands plus the machine were cheapened 
to where the wage which they now receive would purchase more 
than it does purchase. 

But here we are increasing the tariff, raising the price arti- 
ficially by Federal legislation, and at the same time by the 
genius of mankind we are cheapening the process and both 
postively and negatively pouring into the pockets of those who 
own the process cumulative and accelerated profits. It goes 
without saying that no man in his senses is going to introduce 
a labor-saving device if that labor-saving device does not 
cheapen the process of manufacture, and there is not a Member 
of this body who dares to say that within the last 2C years the 
improved machinery in textile production has not increased the 


capacity of the individual 100 per cent, and yet the prices of | 


textiles have soared and wages have not increased. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] represents 
in part a State that, in conjunction with my State, has a greater 
production of cotton textiles than all the remainder of the 
country put together, and the cheapening process of nranufacture 
is still going on by leaps and bounds. It is like going into a 
world of magic to go into a modern cotton-manufacturing plant. 
One finds there a minimum of employees and a maximum of 
production. I shall not take time this afternoon to go into 
details, but I will state here and now that the cotton manu- 
facturers, with their improved machinery and the location of 
the cotton field at the mill door, stand without fear of compe- 
tition from the world. 

Instead of imposing this increased duty we certainly ought 
to have some regard for the millions of Americans who are 
dependent upon cotton as the material for their clothing. Fif- 
teen years ago the best cotton shirt that could be produced was 
manufactured and ready for human use at a price of 75 cents 
to a dollar, but to-day the price is from $2.50 to $5, according 
to quality, and that, too, in face of a decline in the price of the 
raw material, a decline in the wage of those who are employed 
in the manufacture of cotton and the installation of improved 
machinery. 

Have the public no right to demand some recognition of this 
body? Are they in no sense ever to be the beneficiaries of our 
patent laws which protect the patentee for 17 years, and if he 
devises a basic improvement of his patent during that time pro- 
tect him for another 17 years? Here we are attempting still 
further to increase the burden of the consumers. Why the 
necessity for increased duties to enable manufacturers to in- 
crease their prices? As I previously stated, it is in their hands 
to increase their prices at their will. Why should we, by a 
Federal enactment, give them a justification for doing so? 

I would not say one word against the manufacturers of cotton 
textiles ; but I think the natural logic of events has already begun 
to manifest itself. The South, with its water power rapidly 
being developed, and with its abundance of raw material at the 
mill door, must inevitably soon be the home of all the cotton- 
textile production in our country. / 

New England started the cotton-manufacturing industry; she 
was advantageously located, with the exception of not being 
near the source of production of the raw material; but in view 
of the fact that freight rates, both on the finished article and on 
the raw material, offer us of the South a protection against the 
competition of New England mills or of mills in any other far 
remote section, we are led to the inevitable conclusion that 
sooner or later all such mills will be located in the South. 
There is no reason on earth why all the cotton manufactured out 
of American cotton should not be manufactured in America. We 
do not require a high protective tariff to bring that about. We 
have no competitor in the production of spinable cotton. We 
also have a protection by virtue of freight rates and the dis- 
tance from the raw material of those who can manufacture and 
compete against us. So I say that the consuming public is 


entitled to a share in the splendid possibilities of furnishing 
this material in its manufactured shape to the masses of the 


earth, without the imposition of this extraordinary burden upon 
them, 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, several days ago the Senate 
adopted a resolution introduced by me calling upon the Federal 
Trade Commission to investigate the Cottonseed Trust. The 
commission has done some work along that line, and I want to 
call the attention of the Senate to the fact that since the investi- 
gation began cottonseed has advanced in price in the State of 
Texas to $43 a ton. It is selling in my State for from $29 
to $30 a ton, and the Senator from South Carolina {Mr. SmirH] 
informs me that it is selling for $27 a ton in South Cerolina. 

Mr. President, that shows just what sort of a combination 
is now operating and how the producers are suffering. I hope 
the Federal Trade Commission will take ote sf what I am 
saying here to-day. This investigation must be pushed and 
rapidly pushed in every State where this combination exists. 
The commission certainly has agents enough to put into the 
various States throughout the Cotton Belt, and the Senate 
wants them to do that. We must not wait on one or two agents 
to make this investigation in all the cotton-growing States. 
but it must be made at once. If it shall take more agents than 
they have, and the commission needs ary more money, Congress 
will supply both. Surely we ought not to sit here idle, and the 
Government ought not to be inactive when the farmers are 
being forced to sell their cottonseed every day at the low and 
unprofitable prices that now obtain. 


I have heretofore brought to the attention of the Senate the 
fact that up to this year, I believe, many ginners who had a 
large amount of space would tell the farmers, “ Bring your 
cotton to our gin; we will gin it for you and you can leave 
the seed and sell them when you get ready.” Now, many gin- 
ners have gone into a combination—and I understand the mil!- 
men induced them to go into it—not to store cottonseed for the 
farmer any more. What is the effect of that? The farmer 
brings his cotton to the gin; the cotton is soon ginned; and he 
wants to leave his seed there until the price is a profitable one; 
but the ginner tells him that he can not store his seed, ard so 
he is compelled to sell it. He goes into the market, as every 
other farmer is doing, and is forced to put his seed upen the 
market regardless of whether the price is good or bad. That is 
another practice of the combination that is working great burt 
and injury to the cotton producers of the United States. 


Mr. President, I bring this matter to the attention of the 
Senate to-day—and I hope the press will make note of it and 
give it to the country—in order to make it known that we 
are going to break up this trust, even if it becomes necessary 
to put in the penitentiary some of the men who are carrying 
I am in favor of prosecuting them and putting them in 
the penitentiary, if that course is necessary, in order to put an 
end to this method of robbing the farmer. 


Think of the combination being broken in Texas and the price 
advancing to $43 a ton, while the same product is selling for $27 
a ton in South Carolina and for $29 a ton in my State. No 
doubt a similar situation exists in other States. If it requires 
prosecution by the Department of Justice to put an end to that 
condition, then let the Department of Justice get busy. Surely 
the Government is not going to be an agent standing on the side 
looking on at the activities of these robber bands as they go 
about in certain States compelling the farmer to put his produce 
on the market, buying it up at prices below the cost of produc- 
tion, and then holding it until the price goes high so that they 
may get the benefit of a profit which is denied the farmer. The 
farmer is the loser. He goes back to his farm empty handed; 
he has not made a dime out of his year’s work. Mr. President, 
no wonder he is blue and despondent, and is a very unhappy 
man. The Government owes it at least to the producer to see 
to it that he has a fair deal. That is all he asks; that there 
be taken off his back these parasites; that this band of wolves 
that lie in wait to catch him in the market place and strip him 
of his substance be driven from his trail. It has got to stop. 

Legitimate business ought to be carried on. If everything else 
stops, if action in this matter involves the destruction of gam- 
bling in fictitious values, let the ax fall, and the sooner the 
better. Legitimate business ought to be supported and sus- 
tained ; legitimate business ought not to be made to suffer while 
questionable institutions are on the rampage dealing in watered 
stock and in fictitious values. 

Mr. President, if this business is not cleaned up in the cotton 
States in the very next few days, I shall ask that a resolution 
be adopted instructing the Attorney General to prosecute in 
specific cases, and I will furnish him the names. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire very 
briefly to discuss the amendment pending before the Senate and 
to make some brief observations of a general character relating 
to the cotton-textile schedule. 
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The cotton-textile business has been passing through a long 
period of depression. It is depressed at the present time and 
there is extensive unemployment in the industry. A study of 
the financial returns of the manufacturers of cotton textiles 
will clearly demonstrate that the industry in general has ceased 
to be profitable—of course, there are exceptions in certain 
branches of the industry. 

Mr. President, there are a good many causes for this condition. 
I want to suggest to my fellow Senators that we try to keep in 
mind to what extent the want of sufficiently high protective 
duties is a factor in this depressed condition and to what extent 
can inereased protective duties help to remedy it. I think if we 
do that we will find that the occasion for a general and ex- 
tensive increase in the protective tariff duties upon the product 
covered by the cotton schedule is limited to special cases where 
the increase in imports has reduced employment by displacing 
domestic products. I purpose to limit urging increased duties 
to these cases. One of the causes—and I refer to and am 
keeping in mind the protective-tariff question involved here, be- 
cause some of the causes of the depression are far removed 
from any tariff question—one of the causes, and a very sub- 
stantial cause, is the change in dress styles and the dis- 
placement of petticoats and underwear. The shortening of the 
skirt and the total abandonment of cotton stockings of the 
women has been a very serious factor, The substitution of silk 
and rayon for cotton has been another contributing factor. 
Senators will be interested to know that the extent to which 


change of style has been a factor in injuring our textile busi-" 


ness is world-wide. 

It exists in England and in France, and the Senator from 
Utah, if he has not heard this, will be very much interested to 
know that I am reliably informed that it was upon the solicita- 
tion of the officials of the French Government that the fashion 
makers of Paris have recently changed the models of women’s 
wearing apparel, and have urged successfully, in order to resus- 
citate the cotton-cloth and the silk-cloth and the woolen-cloth 
industry in France, that provision be made to have garments so 
shaped and lengthened as to include more cloth. 

Mr. SMOOT. Four inches longer skirts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The Senator suggests that 
the program is to have 4 inches longer skirts. I think it is 
more than that. I think it is rather impressive to know that it 
is possible for a government like the French Government to 
extend its influence to such an extent as to revolutionize style ; 
and that is just what they are doing. It is very creditable to 
the French Government that, seeing its depressed industries 
und unemployment, it says, ‘‘ One of the ways to solve the prob- 
lem is to change the existing dress styles radically,” and it pro- 
ceeds to bring its influence to bear upon that; and if our cotton- 
textile and woolen-textile industries are to be resuscitated and 
improved by these style changes we shall have to thank, I 
believe, the French Government and the French fashion makers. 

Mr. President, I make this preliminary statement in order to 
let it be understocd that, though I come from a textile State, 
und naturally keenly interested in the prosperity of the textile 
industry, I am, I hope, capable of eliminating the many factors 
in the present situation that can not be remedied by tariff duties 
und are not in any way related to the tariff question. 

I shall not take the time either to discuss at this stage— 
perhaps I shall later, or I may ask the Senator from Utah to 
jater give us some figures as to wages and difference in employ- 
ment hours that he has in his possession—the handicap the in- 
dustry of New England has in comparison with the cotton-tex- 
tile industry in the South because of hours of labor and because 
of difference in wages. That is immaterial to the issue that we 
have here. 

Mr. President, I suggest that in the discussion of this subject 
we ask ourselves two questions as we come to these textile 
industries, and consider their products, and consider whether or 
not a tariff-protection question is involved: 

Kirst. Are the industries manufacturing a particular eom- 
modity of a textile character actually financially depressed? 

Second, Is that depression in part due to competition from 
imports; and can an increased protective duty renredy the 
situation without adding materially to the burdens of the con- 
sumer? In other words, can we help the industry by increasing 
duties and thereby shut out imports? In some instances there 
is depression where there are no imports. Therefore there is 
no tariff question involved. In other instances a slight increase 
in the duty will be helpful. 

When I put to myself these tests in determining what action to 
tuke upon this very paragraph, sewing thread, I find that it is 
an important industry in my State; that it hag a large number 
of mills in New England. Naturally, therefore, I would inquire 
most carefully if there was a case here for relief through in- 
creased protection. In view of the general acceptance of the 
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protective theory, where needed, I should be glad to give this 
industry increased protection if justified; but I must frankly 
say upon the facts, upon the record submitted before the com- 
mittee and by the Government experts, that in my judgment it 
has not presented a case for the increased tariff duties such as 
is proposed in the Senate committee amendment. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator is now discussing paragraph 902? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I am now discussing para- 
graph 902, cotton sewing thread. 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator is much more familiar with this 
subject than Iam. In looking over some correspondence on the 
subject of paragraph 902, I find that my correspondent—the 
Clark Thread Co.—raises this point: 

I am inclosing two copies of the brief submitted by Mr. Robert C. 
Kerr, representing the Clark Thread Co. and other thread manufacturers, 
before the subcommittee of the Committee on Finance, Schedule 9, on 
June 14. In this brief it was pointed out— 


I have the brief attached— 


that the bill as passed by the House with a flat duty of 25 per cent ad 
valorem actually reduces the tariff in a great many cases. The rate, 
under the present bill, is a minimum of 20 per cent with a maximum 
of 35 per cent and a specific rate of one-half cent per 100 yards, so it 
can be seen that the proposed flat duty of 25 per cent on all cotton 
threads, chrochets, etc., imported would be a very much lower rate of 
protection than the present law provides. 


Will the Senator comment on that statement? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr, President, will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do. 

* Mr. GEORGE. The same facts to which the Senator from 
New Jersey has adverted were called to my attention. Let me 
say to the Senator that this is the information I have obtained 
from the experts of the Tariff Commission in direct response to 
this particular suggestion. 

I am advised that under the act of 1922 the minimum and max- 
imum ad valorem rates and the specific rate are effective on the 
following values: 

_ minimum, 20 per cent, on values over 24 cents per 100 
yards. 

The specific, one-half cent per 100 yards, on values from 1} 
cents to 24 cents per 100 yards. 

The maximum, 35 per cent, on values less than 1? cents per 
100 yards. 

The maximum rate applied to very few imports in 1928; the 
minimum and specific rates applied about equally to imports of 
sewing thread; and the minimum applied to practically all the 
imports of cotton for handwork. 

This is what I ask the Senator to consider: 

Imports for consumption of cotton sewing thread and cotton 
for handwork in 1928. 

Sewing thread first. 

The minimum rate applied on $62,903 and produced a duty 
of $12,580. That was equivalent to an ad valorem duty of 20 
per cent flat. 

The specific rate applied on $60,869 of imports, producing a 
duty of $14,509. That was equivalent to an ad valorem of 
23.84 per cent. 

The maximum rate of 35 per cent applied only on $879 of 
imports. 

Mr. EDGE. In other words, then, even though in appear- 
ance the rates provided in existing law would seem to be 
greater, in actual application they were not? 

Mr. GEORGE. They were not. In other words, taking the 
whole and averaging it, the average ad valorem rate under the 
present law is 21.98 per cent on sewing thread; and on knitting 
thread—that is, cotton for handwork—the average ad valorem 
rate is only 20.3 per cent. So that we actually have a combined 
increase in the House bill of 3.79 per cent over existing rates. 

Mr. EDGE. In other words, the 25 per cent, as the Senator 
has computed it with the Tariff Commission, based on a study 
of the classifications heretofore existing would actually give the 
manufacturer of that type of thread something less than 4 per 
cent additional ad valorem duty. Is that correct? 

Mr. GEORGE. . Yes; nearly 4 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH. May I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that this lower rate of duty almost acted as an embargo, accord- 
ing to those figures, because there has been very little importa- 
tion of that character of goods under the existing duty. 

Mr. GEORGE. The importations were considerably less than 
1 per cent of the domestic consumption, I should say, and were 
only about one-eighth, or as it is otherwise figured, based upon 
a certain other state of facts, only about one-twelfth of our 
exports. 

Mr. SMITH. Exactly. We are exporting twelve times as 
much of the same thing as we are importing, and only import- 
ing a mere handful—in fact, not a handful, just a negligible 
fraction—as compared with the domestic consumption of the 
domestic production. I can not see wherein we need any further 
protection. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senators for their contribution to the discussion. 

I am trying to emphasize that the facts in this case do not 
warrant the increased protection that is proposed. There are 
instances, however, in this schedule where increased protection 
will be of benefit to some branches of the textile industry. I 
think the Senator from Georgia and I are in accord; and by 
opposing increased rates in industries in my own State where 
the facts do not warrant it, I hope to be able to convince some 
of my colleagues of the meritorious claim that I shail try to 
make later in a few instances in this schedule where an increase 
of duty will be of positive benefit to certain depressed branches 
of the cotton-cloth industry. 

Now, what are the facts? They have been stated again and 
again by the Senator from Georgia, and just now by the Senator 
from South Carolina. There are practically no imports— 
$100,000, or, to be accurate, $124,000—and the imports are of 
a thread that has a world-wide reputation, a special kind that in 
all probability will come into the country no matter how much 
protective duty is levied. An increased duty here will only 
serve to add to the cost of thread to such consumers even if 
there is no increase in the price of the domestic thread. 

The domestic production in 1925, the last year of which we 
have a record, was nearly $60,000,000 worth; there is a grow- 
ing, increased domestic production; there was an actual de- 
crease, the tariff expert informs me, in imports; and there were 
exports, aS has been said by both the Senators who have just 


addressed the Chair, or at least eight times the imports. 

If this industry is not actually prosperous, and if there is 
some unemployment, it is due to some other cause than imports; 
and even if $124,000 worth of imports were shut out, the advan- 


tage to the industry as a whole would be negligible. The indus- 
try ought to be satisfied, it seems to me, if it can get the increase 
the House gave, without the increase proposed in the Senate 
committee amendment. 

Under the bill as it passed the House it will get protection of 
25 per cent, and under the Senate committee amendment the 
protection would be 30 per cent, all these ad valorem rates being 
based on the imports of 1928. Where is a case made out for 
an increase of over 8 per cent ad valorem? It can not be justi- 
fied. Therefore, I hope the Senate committee amendment will 
be rejected, and the House rate remain; that will give the 
industry an increase of 4 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Georgia, as well as the Senator from Massachusetts, who I pre 
sume are on the Finance Committee and have made the in- 
vestigation, whether it is or is not a fact that the manufacturers 
of cotton sewing thread have a monopoly of the world produc- 
tion. Are there not two or three concerns which operate both 
abroad and at home, which own the process by which it is made? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I think that there are some 
three big producers, and there is connection between the pro- 
ducers in this country and in England. 

Mr. SMITH. I ask that question because I made an investiga- 
tion when the last tariff bill was under discussion, and I think 
it was pretty generally understood that there was a monopoly 
of this business by a concern or by a combination of concerns, 
and that would bring about rather an anomalous condition here 
that we were trying to protect in the United States.the manu- 
facturer of thread against himself in a foreign country, when he 
had a monopoly of it, and was enabled to fix his price. I think 
the old company of J. & P. Coats and the Willimantic peo- 
ple—I do not know under just what name they operate now— 
have the process pretty well in hand, and are operating both 
abroad and at home. If we grant this protection, it will be 
tantamount to granting them the American market at an arbi- 
trary price, or an indorsement of a higher price, when they 
could very easily dictate the price regardless of whether there 
was any protection here or in any other country. 
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Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, along the lines on which the 
Senator from South Carolina was speaking a moment ago, I 
want to call attention to what has taken place in some of these 
factories since 1922, as to textiles generally, in reference to the 
increase in the amount of work that has been required of the 
workers, 

The weavers of South Carolina were stretched from 24 to 48 
looms ; that is, instead of working 24 looms, as they did prior to 
1922, they were required to look after 48 looms, thereby doing 
away with the number of men who would look after those 24 
looms, Then they were required to stretch again from 48 looms 
to 96 looms, so that one crew of men were doing the amount of 
work that the four groups of men had formerly done. 

What has taken place in South Carolina in that regard has 
taken place in most of the other textile mills throughout the 
South. If one goes to Europe, as the Senator says, and goes 
through the mills over there, he will find that, as a matter of 
fact, we are producing per unit per man a hundred times more 
than they are producing in the mills in Great Britain, and in 
the mills in Germany, in some instances. Yet here is a case 
where they claim they are giving a tariff to the manufacturer 
in the interest of the labcring people of this country, when, as 
a matter of fact, all they are protecting is the machine, and the 
manufacturer who owns the machine. The people who are hav- 
ing to pay for it are the great consuming masses of this country. 

The suggestion has been made upon the floor of the Senate 
that the reason for this depression is to a large extent the fact 
that women are wearing shorter skirts and less clothes. There 
may be some truth in that, but that has very little to do with 
it. The truth about the matter is that one of the things that 
has caused the depression in this industry, as an investigation, 
in my judgment, will disclose, is, first, the overcapitalization 
of the industry. You can take the story of the Manville Co. 
and the Jenckes Co., and if you will follow the history of those 
two companies and their capitalization, and the pumping of 
water into the stock of those companies, and take practically 
the rest of the textile companies of this country, you will find 
that when they started out with a small capital, they made 
money, but gradually they have increased their capital stock 
by pouring water into it, with the result that they have wanted 
to earn dividends upon a huge amount of watered stock that 
has been carried into their capital. 

Another of the causes for the depression in the textile indus- 
try has been the method of selling. That is one of the princi- 
pal reasons why many of the factories are not making money. 

Mr. Stewart, of the Department of Commerce, in a speech in 
Philadelphia, said on April 27 of this year: 


Another situation in the textile industry which simply dazes intelli- 
gent men is the method of selling. It has been dragged down through 
the generations, in fact was imported with the industry by the colonies, 
and that is the agent or commission system. Goods are manufactured 
and turned over to a commission man for sale and he gets a commis- 
sion on that sale whether he sells it at a price below cost of production 
or not. 


I have been told of a manufacturing plant in New England 
which, as a matter of fact, is running practically every day 
eight hours a day, and sometimes more, and has been employing 
a large number of men, but has paid no dividends to the stock- 
holders for many years. As a matter of fact, the people who 
are making money out of that plant are not the stockholders, 
but the commission men and the agents who are selling their 
goods. I quote further from Mr. Stewart: 


Very few manufacturers know what their cost of production is, and 
the commission man does not care. He gets his money from the sale. 
In other words, his object is sales, not profits to the manufacturer; and 
when he sells below the cost of manufacture, of course, the difference 
between the cost of manufacture and the price secured flows from the 
capital invested in the factory into the pockets of the commission man. 
Thus we find scores of mills throughout the South, and probably just 
as true in the North, owned by the commission men. They place their 
orders for certain products. The mill produces these products at a cost 
absolutely unknown to the manufacturer and they are turned over to 
the commission man, who sells them at a price which is not particularly 
important to him, since all he is working for is his commission—and 
some more of the capital of the plant passes into his bank account. 

Price changes since 1920 have been absolutely regardless of changes 
in cost of production. Cotton yarn, carded 40/1s. in 1920 sold for $1.371 
per pound. In 1928 it sold for $0.499. Print cloths, 38%4 inches, 64 by 
60 per yard, sold in 1920 for $0.181 and in 1928 for $0.077. Percale, 
38% inches, 64 by 60, gray, per yard, sold in 1920 for $0.198 and in 
1928 for $0.136. Drillings, brown, 29 inches, per yard, sold in 1920 for 
$0.291 and in 1928 for $0.126. Sheeting, brown, 4/4, per yard, sold in 
1920 for $0.218 and in 1928 for $0.122. Muslin, bleached, 4/4, per yard, 
sold for $0.344 in 1920 and $0.166 in 1928. Sheetings, bleached, 10/4, 
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sold for $0.726 per yard in 1920 and $0.410 in 1928. Ticking, 32 inches, 
sold for $0.836 per yard in 1920 and $0.233 in 1928. 


Mr. Stewart points out that those things sold regardless of the 
cost of production, and that there was no reason for the goods 
selling for those prices. 

The Senator from Alabama has pointed out that the cotton 
manufacturers have constantly kept the price of cotton down on 
the one hand and have refused to pay the laboring man a decent 
living wage on the other hand. Yet, notwithstanding that fact, 
they are coming to the Congress and asking the Congress of the 
United States to give them a higher tariff upon cotton textiles. 

Mr. President, I did not know that this particular schedule 
wis coming up this afternoon, but I want to say that before 
this bill finally passes the Senate, I expect and propose to offer 
amendments calling for decreases in some of the 1922 rates, and 
shall undertake to show to the Senate that, instead of giving 
increases in these tariff rates, we should make decreases, for the 
benefit of the consuming public of this country. 

I want to see some Republican stand up on the other side of 
this Chamber who is espousing this particular bill in the interest 
of labor, and point out, if he can, just what benefit labor has 
received from the tariff on textiles since 1922. I want to have 
him point out, if he will, where any person in the United States, 
whether it is consumer, producer of cotton, or laboring man, 
has received one single solitary dollar of benefit out of any tariff 
that was given in the 1922 act to the cotton manufacturers of 
this country. 

I submit that the stockholders of the companies concerned 
have not received anything. I submit that the consuming public 
has received no benefit whatever, and I submit that there is not 
a Republican Senator, there is not a Senator on the other side of 
the aisle, who will stand in his place and point out where labor 
has received a 5-cent piece of increase in wages. On the con- 
trary, the wages have been decreased, as I pointed out a moment 
ago, according to the figures of the Department of Commerce. 

I serve notice now that during the next regular session of 
Congress I shall reintroduce and press the resolution which I 
offered in the early part of this session for a general investiga- 
tion into the textile situation in this country. 

I think it is a shame that the committees of Congress, the 
Finance Committee of the Senate and the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, should have agreed to any increase in the 
rate on cotton textiles and rayon when deplorable conditions 


exist as they do in many of the Southern States to-day and 
when those industries are paying such miserable wages to the 
workers throughout the Southern States and in most of the 


northern textile factories of the country. I am utterly amazed 
that the Finance Committee, in the face of the facts as they 
have been presented to the Committee on Manufactures and as 
they have been presented to the country by the Department of 
Commerce and by the Department of Labor, should have had the 
temerity to come in here and ask the Senate of the United States 
to vote an increase in these tariff rates for the benefit of labor 
when since 1922 the hours of labor have been increased, wages 
have been lowered, and the stretch-out system has been doubled 
and doubled again. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. To show how the tariff is helping the sale 
of agricultural products in the United States, may I say that 
I have just received a letter from the Lord-Mott Co., who have 
been in Baltimore since 1836 canning vegetables. They say: 


We inclose herewith copy of a letter received from our representative 
in Cuba. You will note that the Cuban Government has raised the 
customs tax on canned corn very high. In fact, as they now rate the 
corn they will have to pay $3.15 per case, as against 47 cents per case 
under the old ruling. We are afraid that this new ruling will be 
assessed against all canned goods in the near future, and if such be 
the case, it will stop the shipment of all canned goods into Cuba 
entirely. 


They ask to have the matter taken up with the Department 
of Commerce. That proves that we have made the tariff so 
high on a great many articles that other governments are 
beginning to retaliate, so that the farmer who must export a 
lot of his crops in order to realize any considerable return 
from them is only having his market cut off and must depend 
more upon the home market than previously, so that instead 
of helping the farmer the net result will be a curtailment and 
diminishing of his market. 

Mr. WHEELER. I might also call attention to an Associated 
Press dispatch this morning from Argentina disclosing the fact 
that they have cut in half the tariff on British silk manufac- 
tured goods because of the fact that we were raising the tariff 
in the United States. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I can not help but feel that had we enacted 
the original bill into law as presented here we would have had 
retaliatory tariffs all over the world, and the net result would 
have been to put the farmer in a worse hole than he is in at 
the present time. 

Mr. WHEELER. I agree with the Senator that there has 
been a lot of “bunk”—we can not describe it by any other 
name—here in the Senate about the benefit of the tariff to the 
farmer, the benefit of the tariff to the workingman, and yet 
no one dares to stand up on the floor of the Senate and say that 
the tariff has done or ever will do one particle of good to the 
wheat growers of the country, who constitute the largest number 
of the farmers in the country. Never has it done one single 
thing for the cotton growers of the country except to pauperize 
them. Never has it done one single thing for the largest part 
of the laboring men in the country, composed of the railroad 
workers, the miners in the copper and coal mines, and the 
laborers in the building trades. All of those laborers, and all 
of those farmers engaged in the production of wheat and cotton, 
have to pay tribute to a few manufacturers, and now we find 
when we come to the cotton-textile schedule in the tariff bill 
that every argument advanced by those who stood on the floor 
of the Senate in 1922 that they wanted a tariff on cotton textiles 
for the benefit of labor is disputed by the facts shown by the 
Department of Commerce and the Department of Labor. Every- 
thing that it was claimed in 1922 the tariff would do for the 
laboring people has been disputed by subsequent events and 
facts because, as I contended a moment ago, the wages of labor 
have constantly gone down ever since the Fordney-McCumber 
Act of 1922, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, very briefly I should like to pur- 
sue a little further the inquiry that I made of the Senator from 
Georgia |Mr. GEorGE] a few moments ago in relation to the 
paragraph under discussion, paragraph 902. Reading further 
from the brief of the representatives of the thread manufac- 
turers who came before the Committee on Ways and Means 
and the Committee on Finance, they pointed out what seems to 
be a decided discrepancy in the duty, irrespective of its total, 
between paragraph 901 and paragraph 902. I should like to read 
a short paragraph from this brief, as follows: 


Paragraph 901 slightly increases the rate of duty on cotton yarns, 
We would point out that when single strands of cotton yarn have once 
been combined with other strands and twisted into what is technically 
known as 2-ply, 3-ply, 4-ply, 6-cord, and so forth, it becomes to all intents 
and purposes “sewing cotton” and it is impossible to define exactly 
where cotton yarn ceases to be yarn and becomes cotton thread. 

In sizes finer than 50, the duty on yarn is higher than that on 
thread wound on spools, tubes, or cones, ready for use on the sewing 
machine. For example, a fine yarn, in size 90 or 100, would be 
subject as such in its single condition to a duty under paragraph 901 
of 87 per cent. Immediately this yarn is advanced beyond the condi- 
tion of a single yarn and is twisted into 2, 3, or 4 ply, it would be 
classed and imported as thread, and if the tariff bill in its present form 
became law would be brought in at 25 per cent ad valorem or 12 per 
cent less than it would be subject to in the single form. 


It would seem to me that that does furnish somewhat of an 
ineonsistency, in that after the process of manufacturing it into 
a finer condition the duty is reduced to 25 per cent, whereas the 
duty on the yarn as covered by paragraph 901 is 37 per cent. 
Has the Senator from Georgia an explanation of that? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I see the chairman of the 
Finance Committee on his feet and I believe that he is prepared 
to make an explanation of the apparent inconsistency. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is no inconsistency in it, 
and for the reason I shall state. The House rates of duty on 
the 2-ply yarn and on the 6-cord sewing thread made therefrom 
compare as follows: 

Cotton yarn, No. 120, 2-ply, is a cotton yarn that is twisted 
into the sewing thread. On the cotton yarn No. 120, 2-ply, the 
invoice price is $1.48 per pound; the House rate is 37 per cent 
ad valorem. That equals a duty per pound of $0.5476. Cotton 
sewing thread No. 70, 6-cord, having an invoice price of $2.65 
per pound, carries a House rate of 25 per cent ad valorem, 
which is equivalent to a duty of $0.6625 per pound. The excess 
of 25 per cent ad valorem thread duty over 37 per cent ad 
valorem yarn duty is $0.1149 per pound. 

Mr. EDGE. In other words, because of the higher value of 
the continued process of manufacture the 25 per cent actually 
is a greater protection on that commodity than the 37 per cent 
on the single thread. 
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Mr. SMOOT, Absolutely, and the Senator will notice that 
we took off the one-half of 1 cent specific. One-half of 1 cent 
specific on a value of $2.65 per pound we did not think worth 
while. 

Mr. EDGE. The request of those who represent the manu- 
facturer is that the specific be retained and that that would 
equalize the difference. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a difference of 11 cents per pound 
now. 

Mr. SACKETT. Is that on the 25 per cent House rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is on the 25 per cent House rate. 

Mr. SACKETT. Does the Senator know what it would be on 
the 30 per cent Senate rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be 24.74 cents. 

Mr. SACKETT. That is equal to 50 per cent of the cotton- 
yarn rate additional for twisting it, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Practically so. 

Mr. SACKETT. It would look as if it ought to go back to 25 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt in the world but that 25 per 
cent is ample protection. 

Mr. SACKETT. Can the Senator state why the Senate com- 
mittee made the rate on embroidery yarn 35 instead of 25 per 
cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Those come in short hanks. 

Mr. SACKETT. But the House gave 25 per cent and the 
Senate committee raised it to 35 per cent, an increase of 10 
per cent, whereas they only raised sewing thread 5 per cent. 
Is there any justification for it? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only thing that would equalize it would be 
the price at which the thread is sold. 

Mr. SACKETT. My recollection is that in the Senate com- 
mittee we did not have any real reason for doing it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am only telling the Senator that the only 
possible justification would be that fact, and I am not very much 
impressed with it. 

Mr. EDGE. The position taken by the manufacturers is not 
an unusual one, but the more extensive the process the greater 
the duty should be in proportion than for what they term, I 
think, the single process of twisting. I follow the Senator and 
concede considerable logic in his contention that because of the 
increased value of the two or three additional processes the ad 
valorem applied to that fact would give them what he considers 
a protection comparable to that given in paragraph 901. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about it, I will say to the 
Senator. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. HARRISON obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Montana 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher Kendrick Shortridge 
Ashurst George Keyes Simmons 
Bingham Gillett La Follette Smith 

Black Glenn McCulloch Smoot 

Blaine Goff McKellar Steiwer 

Borah Goldsborough McMaster Stephens 
Bratton Greene McNary Swanson 
Brock Hale Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Brookhbart Harris Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Broussard Harrison Overman Townsend 
Capper Hastings Patterson Trammell 
Connally Hatfield Phipps Tydings 
Copeland Hawes Pittman Vandenberg 
Dale Heflin Ransdell Walcott 
Deneen Howell Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Johnson Sackett Walsh, Mont. 
Edge Jones Schall Waterman 
Fess Kean Sheppard Wheeler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I presume the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER] called for a quorum because some of 
the distinguished Senators, who have been signing round robins 
of late, have not been in the Senate Chamber for the last hour 
or more and have left the Senator from Utah, deserted and 
alone, in charge of the bill, and it is concerning the new 
“Turkish ” uprising that I desire to address myself briefly. 

Of course we know that the other side of the Chamber has 
given birth to many blocs and groups, and those various blocs 
and aggregations have from time to time been designated by 
different appellations; they have been called everything from 
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“ pseudo-Republicans” to “ wild jackasses.” However, the new 
commotion on the other side, created by this new group, has 
contributed much to the amusement of the country and of the 
press. We are not told of the cause of the uprising and it is 
difficult to diagnose the case. We read in one newspaper that 
this newest group was formed in order to defeat adjournment ; 
that it was formed at a dinner party given by one of the dis- 
tinguished members of the group, whose chest has expanded 
about 4 feet since his name was mentioned as the leader. I am 
not speaking of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
in this instance. [Laughter.] It was on another occasion that 
his chest expanded. When we see in the corner of the Senate 
Chamber Grundy’s Piggly Wiggly store, as it has been desig- 
nated by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], we find there 
is one article missing, and that is a tape measure so that we 
might measure the enlarging chest expansions of certain Sena- 
tors of the new group as they come into the Senate Chamber, 
after reading of their designation as “leader.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
misrepresent this store in any respect. Here [exhibiting] is a 
tape measure which can be used for the purpose the Senator has 
in mind. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. Since we have had opportunity to inspect 
the display on the table in the corner of the Senate Chamber and 
find that razors, and perhaps other dangerous weapons may be 
found in the collection, in view of the disputes on the other 
side, does not the Senator think it might be conducive to the 
physical safety of Senators on that side if the razors were 
removed? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; no one is safe over there. 

The newspapers of to-day print fine cartoons with the new 
group as the subject. The newspaper articles also give us vari- 
ous accounts of what they are going to do, Of course, the Sena- 
tors composing the new group are vying with one another in 
getting their names and pictures in the public press. It would 
seem that only through such a policy can some of them get men- 
tioned by the press. I hope the publications in the newspapers 
will cause no hard feelings among the membership. 

The morning Post of Washington carried very striking like- 
nesses of two of the distinguished gentlemen, the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ALLEN], and I have here a newspaper from Philadelphia con- 
taining a picture of the Senator from Kansas. Evidently the 
Philadelphia newspaper thought his head had.gotten pretty big, 
for they could not even print his picture in one column and had 
to take off part of the head in order to get it in the usual column. 
At any rate, they printed it, and there it is so prominent, yet so 
unusual. The new group evidently are moving along very well. 
Here is what one of the newspapers of this morning had to say 
in starting its very interesting article carried by the Associate! 
Press: 

























































































































































































































































































The uprising in the ranks of the newer Republican regulars in the 
Senate began to assume organized form yesterday, as a meeting of 25 
Members counted in the group was called for to-night. 




















I hope that nothing will be done to disarrange their plans for 
the evening. I understand that they are to meet together dur- 
ing the short interim between the time when the Senate shall 
take a recess at 5.30 and shall convene again at 7.30. I under- 
stand they are merely going to take a sandwich on the run, and 
then are going to discuss various matters of importance to the 
Republican Party. One newspaper said that they are not to 
discuss the question of leadership. So the Senator from Utah 
can sit unworried for the present at least, knowing that his head 
will not be chopped off this evening. The Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones] may also indulge his usual complacency, 
confident for the time that he will go unbeheaded. Of course, 
the distinguished present Presiding Officer [Mr. McNary in the 
chair] may not be elevated to-night, but his elevation may come 
at any time as these gentlemen design and will it. 

One article said that they were to meet and organize for the 
purpose of voting against final adjournment of the session. 
Another article that they had signed a round robin in order 
to force night sessions and to pledge attendance at them. Some- 
thing is peculiar about that. When they met and considered the 
question of adjournment they had already voted against ad- 
journment; and when they were considering staying here at 
night sessions the Senate already by a unanimous vote, every 
Senator acquiescing, had decided to hold night sessions; but in 
order to get into the headlines of the press these 24 warriors, 
bent upon beheading somebody or something, styling themselves 
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“Turks,” met and pledged that they were going to stay here 
every night and were not going to give up the program of hold- 
ing night sessions. 

Mr. President, I do not know where they got the designation 
of “ Young Turks.” I do not know whether they assumed it 
themselves or otherwise acquired it. I looked at the dictionary 
to see just what the word “Turks” means. Of course, the 
Young Turks have played an important part in the history 
of the world. They have been uprisers; they have been revolu- 
tionists, they have believed in a new order of things, and in order 
to get it they destroyed churches, beheaded rulers, murdered 
Christians, and drenched their country with the blood of inno- 
cent people, in such a manner, for atrocity and unspeakable 
cruelty, the like of which has no counterpart in history. So, 
the Senator from Utah may know that the group who call them- 
selves by the name “ Turks ” mean to go out and get somebody’s 
are and have a slaughter here in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Others did not like the designation “ Young Turks.” I pre- 
sume that, perhaps, the new leader from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] 
objected to it, and so they have been called the “Junior League.” 
Then another designation which has been applied to them is the 
“Grundy Group.” 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from 
Kansas? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. The designation of “ Young Turks” I first heard 
from the eminent Senator from Mississippi who now entertains 
us. The real designation as I understand is “Boy Scouts.” 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HARRISON. I think that is a very appropriate desig- 
nation, “ Boy Scouts.” I have thought all along that instead 
of being called “Junior Leaguers” they ought to be called 
‘Bush Leaguers.” 

Here is what the dictionary says about Turks. All the papers 
this morning speak of Young Turks; and, if I am not mis- 
taken, one of the distinguished Senators, in speaking of the 
subject, said something about the Turks of this body; but the 
dictionary defines a Turk as follows: 


A person exhibiting cruelty, * * * 
like, such as is attributed to Turks. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do. 

Mr. GEORGE. I want to say that if the Young Turks are 
responsible for these night sessions, I think they can not be 
altogether exonerated from the charge that they are disposed 
to be very cruel to some of us here in the Senate; and if we can 
make certain that there are Christians in the Senate, it may be 
that they will turn out actually to be the killers of Christians 
before the night sessions have ended. 

Mr. HARRISON. But their first meat is to get the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and then the Senator who is now sick 
in Florida [Mr. Watson], and then the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jongs]. 

Another paper that carries the picture of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] says that they call this the “baby bloc.” 
Another calls them the “ New Guard.” And yet, Mr. President, 
what is the difference between the Old Guard and the New 
Guard? 

Every member of this so-called “baby bloc,” this group of 
Turks, this group of Hoover Regulars, this New Guard, voted 
for the increased rates in the industrial schedules recommended 
by the Senate Finance Committee. Time after time, with a few 
exceptions, this new group voted to put upon the country these 
additional rates; and it was only after we drove back into their 
seats this new and young group of warriors who style them- 
selves “Turks,” so that they had a minority here, that they 
deserted the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Washing- 
ton, and said, “ Let us get out from under.” 

You thought you could see in the country the disfavor with 
which this bill has been received, and the recommendations 
that have been proposed; you knew you would receive the 
castigation of the constituents who had so recently sent you 
here; and then you created this smoke screen and expostulated: 
“Oh, we are against the Old Guard. We will form a new 
group, and we will run this body.” How? By trying to force 
a vote before this session of Congress shall have ended; and 
one of the distinguished speakers said you are carrying out Mr. 
Hoover’s ideas! 

That is the trouble about it. You go up and dine with the 
President, and then you come out and say something as to 


duplicity, rudeness, or the 
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what the President believes. This group quotes him one way 
and that group another; and you have left the people of the 
whole country in doubt as to the position of the President of 
the United States. There is not one of the group that believes 
that it is possible to pass this bill during this session of Con- 
gress; and you who signed your round robin to stay here at 
night and to have your little peacock dinner meeting to-night 
at 5.30 o’clock, know that it is impossible to pass this bill during 
the present session. 

Why, you do not even sit here and give any assistance in 
acting on it, You do not even stay in here to vote on it. Of 
course, if the bells ring you come from your hiding places, and 
then you vote on the question that is pending; but your seats 
are vacant all during the day. They have been that way. Now, 
it may be that you want to show yourselves to-night, when the 
galleries will be crowded and filled, and you will be here ex- 
ploiting yourselves as the new group of the Senate. Ah, Mr. 
President, there are some peculiar things in connection with 
that! 

I see that the distinguished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
MercatF] has joined the baby group, this Turkish crowd—the 
same gentleman who reaffirmed the ‘“ pseudo-Republican” ex- 
pression recently, and, in a statement which he gave out from 
Providence, R. I., said that this bill was dead, and that it would 
be much better that it was dead than if it had been passed 
through the Senate by the coalition of progressive Republicans 
and Democrats. Yet this very gentleman, who was chairman 
of the Republican senatorial campaign committee, has now 
joined this group and says that they are fighting to pass this 
bill during this session of Congress! 

The truth about the matter is that the Senator from Rhode 
Island has a sore toe. He is vexed; he is a little angry be- 
cause his Republican colleagues set him aside as chairman of 
the Republican senatorial campaign committee and elevated the 
distinguished Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosgs] to 
that place; and he now forms a group to put out the Senator 
from New Hampshire. Has he aspirations himself to be chair- 
man of the Republican senatorial campaign committee? Was 
it in good taste for this distinguished Senator, who formerly 
occupied this place, to write the letter last week to the present 
chairman of the Republican senatorial campaign committee and 
then send it to this group with a resolution written out in form 
and in words saying that the chairman of the Republican sena- 
torial campaign committee should not come into his State or 
into the State of any Senator who is up for reelection without 
his approval or that of the particular Senator running for re- 
election? So that is what the Young Turks are out to do. 

They are out to knife the Senator from New Hampshire; and 
yet most of the new group were steered into their seats under 
the leadership of the Senator from New Hampshire. He was 
chairman of the Republican senatorial campaign committee 
when most of you were running for office; but as soon as you 
get here you try to throw him out. Is it because he referred to 
the distinguished gentlemen who have stood with us on this side 
in taking off these high industrial rates as “ wild jackasses ”? 
Is that the reason? Do you think his influence is gone? 

These gentlemen who have been styled “ wild jackasses ” ought 
to get some comfort out of the fact that it is better to be called 
a wild jackass than a domestic jackass. If you look up the 
definition of those two terms, you will find that the latter is 
slothful; he is lazy; he is difficult to stir and hard to move. 
But a wild jackass is cunning, sure footed, swift moving, on 
the alert all the time, up and doing. So you are going to have 
your dinner to-night to talk over the question of refusing to ad- 
journ, of holding night sessions, and you are going to delay 
to another day the decision of the question of who shall be 
chairman of the senatorial Republican campaign committee, and 
of leadership in this body. 

The papers state that the Senator from New Hampshire is 
not invited to this love chat to-night. He will not be numbered 
as one of the Turks up there. Well, I will say this to you— 
that if he were there, there would be a little life and a little 
pep and a little inspiration in the gathering, instead of being 
clouded over by the “ Hoover Blues,” as it will be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask to have the clerk state the committee 
amendment upon which we are now about to vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 151, line 19, the committee 
proposes to strike out “25 per cent” and insert “30 per cent,” 
so as to read: 


Cotton sewing thread, 30 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do not wish to discuss this 
amendment at any great length. I wish to say a few words 


is upon the 
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with reference to the subject matter brought into the discussion 
by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. He has directed 
attention to the fact that the scale of wages in the textile in- 
dustry in the South and in the country generally is low compared 
with the scale of wages in general industry. 

Mr. President, I think the Senator is quite right, and I take 
no issue whatever with him. I am perfectly willing to concede 
that in the matter of dollars and cents the wage paid in the 
southern textile mills is not quite equal to the wage paid in 
textile mills elsewhere in the country; but I believe it will be 
found, on a comparison of all of the benefits going to those who 
operate the mills, that the wages in one section of the country 
are not out of line with the wages paid in other sections of the 
country. 

In one matter, however, I thoroughly agree with the Senator 
from Montana; and that is that labor does not gain anything 
through the protective tariff per se. I know very well that it 
has been said that this bill is for the benefit of American labor. 
I know very well that that has been asserted time after time. 
Theoretically, I can, of course, see how it may be so; but Ameri- 
can Inbor undoubtedly has made headway, where it has made 
headway at all, through its own independent exertions, through 
its power and its capacity to organize, and through its power 
and its capacity to compel a just recognition of the rights of 
labor. I am perfectly willing to concede that the textile indus- 
try is an illustration of just how American labor profits from 
the protective system. It does not get its profits out of that 
system per se. 

I can very well understand how the laborers in all industry 
are urged to come down to Washington when a tariff bill is under 
consideration and urge the Congress to give higher duties upon 
the theory that labor is entitled to higher wages; but as a mat- 
ter of fact those in organized labor should thoroughly under- 
stand that those of us who insist upon reasonable duties are in 
the long run better friends to organized labor and to American 
labor generally than those who insist on giving them benefits 
through exceedingly high rates of duty. 

The truth is, Mr. President, that in every tariff issue that is 
raised in this body it is easy enough to see how industry im- 
poses upon those who are employed by industry or those from 
whom industry buys its raw material. 

I do not want to go back into the controversy we have just 
passed; but I am going to say this, because I shall not bring 


up the subject again: 
Theodore Roosevelt shattered one of the biggest trusts that 
was ever organized in America when he struck the blow at the 


American Tobacco Co. The shattered fragments of the same 
old Tobacco Trust have not hesitated to go to every producer 
of tobacco in America and say, “If you vote to give to one 
class of producers a higher rate of duty upon their wrapper 
tobacco, we can not give you as much for your filler and for 
your binder as we are now giving to you.” The Senator is 
quite right; American industry has not hesitated to say to 
the laborers, “If you do not stand against every effort to 
bring about a reduction of tariff duties, your wages must neéces- 
sarily go down.” 

Does anybody blame American labor when it comes here and 
says to us, “ We insist upon higher duties ; we must have higher 
duties” ? I do not. I can well appreciate the attitude of 
labor. I can well appreciate the attitude of some of the lead- 
ers of organized labor. Yet the story is the same. When the 
manufacturer wants what he wants he brings pressure to bear 
upon the group that has influence in the Congress and he 
makes himself felt through that group. 

I agree with the Senator; labor is not paid what labor ought 
to be paid in the textile industry, North or South. We can 
raise tariff duties until we get them fairly within the sky, 
but if labor does not do what labor has done elsewhere, ‘oes 
not take its case in its own hands, in a proper and just way, it 
will not receive the benefit of these tariff duties. 

I have not opposed the Senator’s investigation to investigate 
labor in the textile industry, and I shall not. I think that 
investigation should be made. I very frankly say that I think 
that labor has a just cause of complaint. But while all that is 
true, I hope that the distinguished Senator from Montaua, my 
friend, and other Senators will not overlook the fact that there 
has been some distress in the textile industry. 

The cotton textiles and the woolen and worsted textiles have 
presented more nearly the picture forecast by the President in 
his mesSage calling for a limited revision of the tariff than 
other general industry. That does not justify all the increased 
rates that have been proposed by the House or the Senate 
Finance Committee in the cotton schedule or the woolen sched- 
ule or other textile schedules by any means, but I do think that 
there are some increases proposed by the House, perhaps some 
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of the recommendations made by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, in some of the textile schedules which ought to have our 
fair, just, and impartial consideration. 

I believe we should not permit the conditions which exist in 
the textile industry, we should not permit the fact that labor 
has not shared in these duties, to influence us against the giving 
of fair treatment if any industry has made a case under the 
rule laid down by the President, which I admit to be a reason- 
able and fair rule. 

Mr. President, just one word more with reference to the state- 
ment made by the distinguished Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. SmirH]. It is quite true that this Nation is the greatest 
producer, it is the greatest consumer, it is the greatest exporter 
of cotton, raw and manufactured, in all forms. That is quite 
true. It is also true that mass production has been realized in 
our textile industry to such an extent that the textile industry 
in the United States does not, in my opinion, require very high 
tariffs to sustain it. 

While that is true, in the finer yarns and the finished goods 
there is a higher degree of competition, on account of the ele 
ment of labor in the production, than in some of our industries. 
While I generally agree with what my friend from South Caro- 
lina says, and take no issue whatever with the position taken 
by the Senator from Montana, I think that if there is presented 
in this schedule any case that justifies congressional considera- 
tion, we ought not, for the reasons stated, allow other causes of 
complaint to influence us in casting our votes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, before we vote on this com- 
mittee amendment I would like to call the attention of the 
Senate to the sworn testimony of Mr. Kerr, which may be found 
on page 19 of the Senate committee hearings on cotton manu- 
factures. 

Mr. Kerr came before us representing his company, the Ameri- 
can Thread Co., and also the thread industry, and he pointed 
out _ the House rate was lower than the present rate. He 
stated: 


The tariff law of 1922 in force to-day provides a specific duty of one- 
half of 1 cent for each 100 yards. It contains a rider providing that in 
no case shall a less duty be charged than 20 per cent ad valorem, nor 
shall a higher rate be collected than 35 per cent ad valorem. 


They appeared before the House Ways and Means Committee 
asking for an increase in the ad valorem bracket, and that the 
specific rates remain as they are at present. The House struck 
out the specific rate and merely increased the minimum rate 
from 20 per cent to 25 per cent, and gave them no opportunity 
for the higher rate. 

Mr. Kerr stated under oath that the bill, if enacted into law 
in the form in which it came over from the House, would work 
a serious injury to the thread industry in this country, and 
would open the American market to foreign competition to a 
very much greater extent than in the case under the present 
tariff of one-half of a cent per hundred yards. He asked us to 
reinsert the specific duty in the present law, but the committee 
did not do that. The committee, instead, gave a slight increase 
in the minimum ad valorem rate. 

Mr. Kerr went on to point out another injustice which would 
result if the House bill were enacted as it came from the House. 
He said: 


We would point out that when single strands of cotton yarn have once 
been combined with other strands and twisted into what is technically 
known as 2-ply, 3-ply, 4-ply, 6-cord, and so forth, it becomes to all 
intents and purposes “sewing cotton,” and it is impossible to define 
exactly where cotton yarn ceases to be yarn and becomes cotton thread ; 
so that there is a great conflict between paragraphs 901 and 902, as I 
have just explained. 

In sizes finer than 50s the duty on yarn (par. 901) is higher than 
that on thread wound on spools, tubes, or cones ready for use on the 
sewing machine. For exampie, a fine yarn, in size 90 or 100, would 
be subject as such in its single condition to a duty under paragraph 
901 of 37 per cent. Immediately this yarn is advanced beyond the 
condition of a single yarn and is twisted into 2, 3, or 4 ply, it would 
be classed and imported as thread. 


The bill as it came over from the House would then enable 
this thread to come in at 25 per cent, or 12 per cent less than 
it would be subject to in the single form. 

These two arguments appealed to us in the committee as 
justifying the increase, the first argument being that instead 
of helping the thread industry, which had been in difficulty, 
actually the rate in the House bill is less than the rate in the 
present law; in the second place, that the yarn rate was such 
that, by changing the yarns into thread, a foreign manufacturer 
could import them at 12 per cent less, 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yjield. 
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Mr. GILLETT. How does the Senate committee amendment 
compare with the present law? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The present law provides a specific duty of 
one-half of 1 cent a hundred yards. The House provision gave 
a rate of 25 per cent straight and no specific duty. The Senate 
committee increased it by 5 per cent. 

: Mr. GILLETT. How does that compare with the present 
aw? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senate committee thought it was about 
the same as the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. The table furnished by the Tariff 
Commission shows the equivalent ad valorem under the existing 
law to be 23.84 per cent. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That average, I take it, is on all classes; 
but there are certain classes where the rate is less than it is 
at present. 

In response to a question by the senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr, Stmmons], Mr. Kerr wrote a letter, which will 
be found on page 207 of the Senate committee hearings, which 
he put in the form of an affidavit, in regard to the import of 
the particular cottons, known as crochet, embroidery, and darn- 
ing cotton, compared with the entire business of this country. 
The best estimate he can reach is that the $1,500,000 worth of 
imports of hand cottons is 22 per cent of the total sales of these 
particular cottons. Estimates made by his friends in the busi- 
ness run somewhat higher, from 25 to 26 per cent, but he states 
that the imports are equal to between 20 and 25 per cent of the 
entire business done. 

He states further: 

Quotations of 100s single combed on Manchester cotton exchange 
around May 13, 1929: 

Price per pound, ranging from 3314d. to 36144. 

United States equivalent, $0.6784 to $0.7391. 

Duty under existing tariff rates, $0.28 to $0.28. 

Duty under H. R. 2667, $0.251 to $0.2735. 

The present duty ($0.10 per pound, plus $0.003 per number in excess 
of 40s) is $0.28 per pound, whereas the proposed rate of 37 per cent ad 
valorem results in a duty of $0.251 and $0.2735 per pound, respectively, 
on the above quotations. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I understood 
the letter which Mr. Kerr wrote, which the Senator has just 
read, gave information with regard to imports of articles pro- 
vided for under the next amendment and not to those covered 
by the pending amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the letter referred 
to the amendment which will follow the one under consider- 
ation. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
mistake, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood the Senator to say, in answer to 
a question propounded to him by one of the Senators, that the 
House rate was a decrease, 

Mr. BINGHAM. I did not state that on my own authority. 
I gave it as the testimony, under oath, of the representative of 
the thread industry, and quoted from him that it was their belief 
that it was a decrease. I do not know whether I stated it, but 
I might have repeated his statement that they would rather go 
back to the present law than accept the House rate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
there may be a chance for honest disagreement as to whether it 
is an increase or a decrease, but, in the first instance, I would 
like to call the attention of the Senator to the fact that the 
testimony from which he deduces the conclusion that the House 
rate is a decrease is the testimony of an interested person. That 
ought to be considered. It does not necessarily mean that a 
man is wrong in his testimony because he is interested. 

In comparison with that I would like to have the Senator 
examine the official information furnished us as to Schedule 9, 
“Cotton manufactures,” a comparison of rates of duty in the 
tariff act of 1913, the tariff act of 1922, the pending House bill 
as passed through the House, and as reported to the Senate by 
the Finance Committee. 

Taking that information, which I assume is correct—of course, 
I have no information of a personal nature as to that—— 

Mr. BINGHAM. Neither have I. 

Mr. NORRIS. It appears from this compilation that the rate 
under the act of 1913 was an ad valorem rate in the act of 1913, 


The Senator is quite correct. It was my 
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but the present law provides-a specific duty, and, of course, has 
to be reduced to an ad valorem equivalent in order to make the 
comparison, 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
with specific. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. This gives the rate of duty under the 
act of 1913 as 15 per cent and the rate of duty under the act 
of 1922, which is the present law, as 23.84 per cent. The House 
bill as it passed the House provided for a rate of duty of 25 
per cent, an increase of a little more than 1 per cent. The Sen- 
ate committee reported 30 per cent, which is a 5 per cent in- 
crease over the House rate and a little more than 6 per cent 
over existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in relation to the 37 per cent 
ad valorem found on cotton yarns in subsection (b) referred to 
by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Binguam], it was stated 
that there was no equivalent ad valorem duty because there was 
a less rate than the 30 per cent in one case and the 37 per cent 
in the other case as applied to the same thread. I want to 
repeat what I said when I was asked the question a little while 
ago. These are the facts in the case: 

Cotton yarn No. 120, 2-ply, is that yarn which is twisted 
and made into thread. The value of that is $1.48 per pound 
invoice price, and 30 per cent ad valorem on $1.48 is equivalent 
to 54.76 cents per pound. 

When that yarn is twisted into the thread that we are speak- 
ing of now, No. 70, 6-cord, it is worth $2.65 per pound, as 
against $1.48 per pound for the single thread spoken of by the 
Senator. Twenty-five per cent ad valorem on $2.65 per pound 
is 66.25 cents, or 25 per cent more per pound on the yarn itself 
than upon the single-thread yarn at 37 per cent. That is the 
reason why the committee did just as it has done, making the 
rate on the thread itself the ad valorem equivalent of 11 cents 
a pound more than upon the single thread out of which it is 
made. That is the situation. It is true that we took off the 
one-half cent specific, but what is one-half cent specific on 
thread valued at $2.65 per pound? It does not amount to 
anything. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Connecticut said nothing 
further than that it was a 1-cent specific rate. He said a 
specific rate of one-half of 1 cent would not amount to much, 
But whether it amounts to anything or not depends upon the 
point at which that percentage is applied. If it was one-half of 
1 cent on each 100 yards that would not amount to much, If it 
was one-half of 1 cent on each inch it would be a very high 
tariff. 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epcr] 
called attention of the Senate to that point and I explained it, 
but there were very few Senators here at the time. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska was out of the Chamber at that time. I 
assure the Senator that there is not any advantage being taken 
of the thread manufacturer using cotton yarn No. 120, 2-ply. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is perfectly clear to me that the Senator 
is right on that point. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, last week we raised the 
price on practically every kind of food that goes to the dining 
table—rice, fish, and other things. We brought about an in- 
crease in price by raising the tariff rates. We invaded the hos- 
pital and the nursery by increasing the tax on lemons, Now 
it is proposed to tax the housewife by an increased tariff on 
thread and knitting cotton. The home dressmaker must pay 
more for the cotton thread that she uses. Every time the mother 
of the family sits down at night to darn the family socks I 
hope she will stick a sharp needle into the Congress which 
would propose to increase the tax on darning cotton. 

There is no use at all of protesting. I suppose that the vari- 
ous bloes which have been organized and the members of which 
are here when we vote, but are not here at other times, will 
vote to uphold this increased rate. Even the distinguished 
leader of the farm bloc, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], I 
notice is absent from the Chamber most of the time, and most 
of the Young Turks are away a good deal of the time; but 
here we are going forward, putting tax after tax upon the 
shoulders of the people of our country. Others may go just as 
far as they like, but I am going to raise my voice every time 
and call the attention of the people of the United States to what 
is going on in the Senate. We are seeking to break down a 
people already overburdened by taxation. I am in bitter opposi- 
tion to the amendment of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understood the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorce] to say that wages in the North and South 
are practically the same in the cotton industry. 


There was a combination of ad valorem 
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Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; I said that in cash equivalent the 
value of labor in the southern textile mills and in the mills 
elsewhere on examination would be found to be not far apart. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to call attention to the fact that 
the hourly rate of wages of men in the North in 1926 was 44.8 
cents and in the South 28.7 cents. Women’s wages in the North 
were 37.1 cents and in the South 23.1 cents. Taking the full 
hourly time in 1926 again, in the North it was 50 hours and in 
the South it was 55.7 hours. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, where does the Senator get 
those figures? 

Mr. SMOOT. The figures are taken from the report of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics on hourly wages of 
men and women in the North and the South. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think I can show from a bulletin just 
issued that we have a very different state of affairs. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have made no investigation of it myself. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I did not want to go into this 
matter this afternoon, but what I said was simply this: The 
National Conference Board some years ago compared the wages 
paid in the southern textile industry with the wages paid in the 
textile industry of New England and other parts of the country. 
The difference in house rent, the difference in the supplies that 
were furnished labor at the actual cash market value, and the 
things which have to be purchased by labor were considered, 
and there was found to be very little difference in actual wage 
scale in the industry. That was altogether true when they 
compared the wages paid to a worker doing the same work in 
the southern mills and in the mills elsewhere. It is true that 
for the most part the highly skilled labor in the textile industry 
is at work in New England and in other parts of the country 
than the South. 

It is not universally true, but it is true that when we com- 
pare the skilled labor in the two sections it will be found that 
the greater portion of the skilled labor is at work outside of the 
South. So when we compare the wages paid the worker doing 
the same work in the southern mills with the wages paid to the 
worker doing the same grade of work in the mills in other sec- 
tions of the country, and when we take into consideration the 
vast advantage which the southern mill owners give to the 
laborer in the way of housing, in the way of furnishing supplies 
at cost, in the way of much cheaper fuel, water, electric current, 
and so forth, it will be found, just as the National Conference 
Board did find upon a fair comparison of wages, that there was 
really not very much discrepancy. I agree with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] that the wages paid in the South 
and in the North in the textile industry are entirely inadequate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I do not want to do anything 
that will hurt the cotton mills of the United States. I want to 
see them prosper in every section of the country. I agree with 
the Senator from Georgia |Mr. GrorGr] and the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER] that our laborers in this industry are 
not now receiving as much as they ought to receive. I am in 
favor of their having increased wages. I can well understand 
why a spinner could not afford to pay a workman who is mak- 
ing cloth at 5 cents a yard as much as he would pay a man 
who is making fine cloth worth 75 cents a yard. We can all see 
the difference in the wage scale that should obtain there. 

But, Mr. President, the cotton producer is the person who is 
suffering now as well as those who labor in the cotton mills. 
Both of them are entitled to receive more, the one for the cotton 
and the other for the work of making the cotton into cloth or 
thread. But in order to enable the manufacturer of cotton 
cloth to pay the wage that he ought to pay, we must not cripple 
and injure him now when we are passing upon this schedule and 
other schedules that affect vitally his business. If I know it, I 
am not going to vote to injure the cotton-manufacturing indus- 
try of the United States. I can justify my demand for higher 
wages for those who work in the cotton mills when I vote a rate 
of protection that is just and fair to the manufacturer of cotton 
goods. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, according to the census of 
manufactures for 1927 the weekly earnings of the workers in 
the cotton-goods nranufacturing plants of Alabama were $12.34; 
in the State of Georgia, $12.53; Mississippi, $10.61; North Caro- 
lina, $13.28; South Carolina, $12.65; Tennessee, $12.75. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I was unable to hear the Sena- 
tor from Montana when he began his statement and I desire to 
ask what are the figures he is quoting? I understood they re- 
lated to wages, but did they give the wages in cents per hour? 

Mr. WHEELER. No; the figures, which are taken from the 
census of manufactures for 1927, relate to the weekly earnings 

Mr. NORRIS. They are given in dollars? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; they are given in dollars and cents. 
In Alabama the wage was $12.34 a week. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

_The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is the Senator stating the 
average wage for women and men or for both? 

Mr. WHEELER. This report does not state; it merely says 
“wage earners.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The average mill wages in 
Alabama for textile workers was $12.34? 

Mr. WHEELER. It was $12.34. That was according to the 
census Of manufactures. For the State of Georgia the wage 
was $12.53; in Mississippi it was $10.61; in North Carolina it 
was $13.28; in South Carolina it was $12.65; and in Tennessee 
it was $12.75. 

The average weekly earnings of workers in cotton mills in 
1928, as compiled by the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, were as follows: In Alabama it was $10.19. 

Mr. HEFLIN. When was that? 

Mr. WHEELER. That was in 1928, and the figures are fur- 
nished by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. In 
Georgia the weekly wage was $11.73; in Maine, $13.81; in 
Massachusetts, $16.47; in New Hampshire, $18.14; in New 
York, $16.44; in North Carolina, $12.23; in Rhode Island, $18.93; 
in South Carolina, $9.56; and in Virginia, $11.23. 

Mr. President, as I pointed out this afternoon, in 1922 we 
raised the tariff on all cotton textiles, and we said we were 
doing it for the benefit of labor; but since 1922 the wages in 
the cotton-textile industry have been decreased. Now, Senators 
are favoring increases in the tariff, and even the Senator from 
Alabama says, “I am willing to vote for tariffs in some in- 
stances.” I say, Mr. President, that what we ought to do in 
the case of the cotton-textile industry is to reduce the tariff 
duties. The idea of a manufacturer of cotton textiles in the 
United States to-day paying a laborer $9 or $10 a week, that 
laborer working for 60 hours a week under a stretch-out system 
by which the manufacturers have doubled and redoubled the 
work of the operative since 1922, when the present tariff law 
was passed, it was said, for the benefit of the laboring men 
of the country. 

Mr. President, it is said that many agitators are busy in the 
southern textile field. Is it any wonder there are agitators in 
the southern cotton-textile mills when the owners of those mills 
are paying their employees such wages as I have indicated and 
require them to double and treble and quadruple their work on 
the stretch-out system? 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTHER. As the Senator has pointed out, after im- 
posing higher duties in the act of 1922 it would be natural to 
suppose that wages would have been increased in many of 
those States when, as a matter of fact, they have been de- 
creased. Has the Senator the financial statements of some of 
those companies who have been operating there? If so, I wish 
he would put them in the Recorp. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have not the figures in regard to the 
financial condition of the mill companies. I did not know the 
eotton schedule was coming up to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator from Montana the figures 
on his desk? 

Mr. WHEELER. 


I have them on my desk, but I have not 
made the calculations from them. 


Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator another question. 
Has he advised the Senate as to imports and exports of cotton 
textiles? 

Mr. WHEELER. Of the articles embraced in this particular 
schedule it has been stated this afternoon that the exports are 
about eight times the amount of the imports; that the imports 
are about 1 per cent of the domestic production. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They are less than 1 per cent 
of the exports. 

Mr. WHEELER. They are less than 1 per cent of the exports 

Mr. NORRIS. The fact that the imports are less than 1 per 
cent of production, of course in itself, shows two things: First, 
that the tariff is too high, and, second, that the beneficiaries of 
these high-tariff duties do not give the wage worker, the work- 
ingmen and the working women, any percentage of the profits 
derived by reason of the high-tariff rates. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the junior Senator from 
Montana yield to his colleague? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President, my colleague has 
evidently given some attention, and I think a good deal of 
attention, to the labor feature of the tariff duties on cotton 
goods. Can he tell us what percentage of the wholesale price 
of these cotton products actually goes to labor? 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I can not tell my colleague that, be- 
cause of the fact that the Bureau of Statistics apparently had 
no figures at all on that subject; at least, when we asked for 
them they did not furnish them to the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask that question, because I 
am under the impression that the total labor cost in this par- 
ticular industry is less than the tariff; in other words, the 
tariff does not represent the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad, but is more than the total amount paid 
to labor, 

Mr. WHEELER. There is no doubt about that. As I pointed 
out this afternoon, when there were fewer Senators present, in 
some of the southern mills a weaver formerly tended 24 looms; 
then the number was doubled to 48 looms; then it was doubled 
again from 48 to 96 looms; and in some cases a weaver is 
required to take care of over a hundred looms. As the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH] pointed out this after- 
noon, in Great Britain that sort of thing is not permitted; 
a weaver there is not permitted to take care of 24 or 48 or 96 
looms. 

Yet, Mr. President, we have here, as I said a moment ago, a 
bill purporting to be for the benefit of labor, and it is proposed 
to increase all the rates in the cotton textile schedule. In con- 
sidering the bill the House raised those rates, and in many 
instances they were again raised by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. To my notion, it is scandalous to think that under the 
circumstances we would do a thing of this kind in this body. 

When I brought to the attention of the Senate some time ago 
a resolution providing for an investigation of such conditions, 
I pointed out that we ought to have an examination of this 
industry before the tariff bill should be considered, so that 
Senators would be able to have some intelligent idea of what 
they were doing. Now, what do we find? Senators get up in 
their places and say, “I want to vote for such a tariff bill as 
will enable me to justify my position in advocating increased 
wages for the workmen and working women later on.” We 
ought to know how much money has actually been invested in 
the textile companies ; how much watered stock has been issued 
by those companies; we ought to know something with reference 
to how much is going to the commission men and the selling 
agencies, and how much is actually going to the stockholders. 
However, we have not before the Senate any information of 
that character which is so vital to a proper consideration of 
this schedule. We are acting upon the cotton schedule blindly, 
and will probably act upon the other textile schedules blindly, 
without any information upon the subject at all. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I do not want to say anything 
on the subject of the tariff bill 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, will the Senator allow us 
to vote upon the pending amendment? He can then procecd, 

Mr. BLEASE. I merely wish to correct some of the figures 
which have been stated; but, of course, if the Senator wants to 
go ahead, I can do that at another time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought we might vote on the pending aimend- 
ment, and then the Senator could proceed, 

Mr. BLEASE. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The LycgisLaTiIvE CLERK. On page 151, paragraph 902, lire 22, 
after the word “yards,” it is proposed to strike out “25 per 
cent” and insert “35 per cent,” so as to read: 


Crochet, embroidery, darning, and knitting cottons, put up for hand- 
work, in lengths not exceeding 840 yards, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in view of the action taken on 
the amendment immediately preceding the one just stated, in 
the same paragraph, I think perhaps similar action should be 
taken with regard to the pending amendment. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I wish the investigation re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] could 
have been conducted. I do not know much about the conditions 
in other parts of the country, but I know, as probably we all 
know, that the cotton manufacturers of New England are in a 
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most distressed condition, and that it is not because of any 
profit derived by them that labor is so depressed. 

I agree thoroughly with the Senator from Montana and the 
Senator from Georgia that it is sad such inadequate wages 
should be paid; we all wish that higher wages could be paid; 
but, after all, we want to remember that even under present 
conditions the operatives in American textile mills are paid 
vastly more here than are similar workmen in other countries, 
I think that ought to be taken into account. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massu- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the Senator that the textile 
operators in this country are not paying more wages to their 
employees per unit than are being paid in Great Britain, accord- 
ing to the figures which have been furnished to me, 

Mr. GILLETT. What does the Senator mean by “ per unit ”? 

Mr. WHEELER. According to the amount of work turned out 
per man. 

Mr. GILLETT. 
mistaken. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator will find, I am sure, that the 
figures which I have given are correct. 

Mr. GILLETT. I shall be glad if the Senator will put in the 
Recorp, and I hope he will do so, the figures as to the compara- 
tive wages that are paid there and here, as well as the compara- 
tive profits. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if I understand the vote that 
was taken a moment ago, it leaves the rate as the House fixed it, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Montana what has become of the resolution pro- 
viding for the investigation to which he referred? 

Mr. WHENHLER. I will say to the Senator, as he well re- 
members, that the resolution was referred to the Committee on 
Manufactures, and that a majority of the members of the com- 
mittee in reporting the resolution suggested that the investiga- 
tion be made by the Tariff Commission or the Federal Trade 
Commission. The minority members of the committee reported 
that the questions involved ought to be investigated by the 
Committee on Manufactures of the Senate. By reason of the 
tariff bill being before the Senate, and by reason of the fact 
that we could not get the resolution to a vote, I asked unani- 
mous consent to have it adopted as reported providing for the 
investigation to be made as the majority wanted it; but there 
was objection to that. While I felt that I would rather have 
that done than to see no investigation at all, I thought that it 
would be much better if the investigation should be made by 
the Committee on Manufactures. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, practically the 
same facts and arguments which were presented to the Senate 
with reference to the previous amendment apply to the pending 
amendment, There is a difference in that there are much 
larger importations; but I am reliably informed by the experts 
of the Tariff Commission that the importations are of a very 
special and superior quality of yarns that women use in cro- 
cheting and in making embroideries and in knitting. I am also 
informed that the imported yarns, though they come in in con- 
siderable quantities, sell at a higher price than do the domestic 
yarns, That the consumers will not substitute the imported 
crochet and other threads herein named for the domestic, and 
will pay the higher duty if necessary. Therefore, it seems to me 
there has been no case made out here in favor of the large 
increased duty in the amendment proposed by the Senate com- 
mittee. 

I should like the Recorp to show that under the present law 
the ad valorem equivalent based on imports of 1928 of the rate 
provided in the present law is 20.03 per cent; that the House 
rate is 25 per cent; and the proposed rate under the Senate 
committee amendment is 85 per cent—being an increase of 75 
per cent over the rate carried by the present law. It does not 
seem to me that the record warrants any such increase in the 
rate of duty ; and, therefore, I believe we would give the industry 
all that it can properly demand if we voted down the Senate 
committee amendment and restored the House provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 152, line 21, after the word 
“dyed,” to strike out “or colored” and insert “colored, or 
woven-figured,” and at the end of line 25, after the word “ ad,” 
to strike out “ valorem” and insert “ valorem: Provided, That 


In that respect, I think, the Senator is quite 
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none of the foregoing shall be subject to a less duty than 0.55 of 
1 cent per average number per pound,” so as to read: 

Par. 904. (2) Cotton cloth, not bleached, printed, dyed, colored, or 
woven-figured, containing yarns the average number of which does not 
exceed No. 90, 10 per cent ad valorem and, in addition thereto, for each 
number, 0.35 of 1 per cent ad valorem; exceeding No. 90, 4114 per cent 
ad valorem: Provided, That none of the foregoing shall be subject to a 
less duty than 0.55 of 1 cent per average number per pound. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate an execu- 
tive message from the President of the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

RECESS 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 5.30 o’clock having 
arrived, the Senate will stand in recess until 7.30 o’clock this 
evening. 


EVENING SESSION 
The Senate reassembled at 7 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senate resumes the con- 
sideration of the unfinished business, 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment found on page 152, line 21. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I do not see the Senator 
from Georgia here. I think we can take a vote, however. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. [Putting the question.] The Chair is in 
doubt. 

Mr, NORRIS. There is no doubt about that, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Chair is in doubt, never- 
theless. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ment is this? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
line 21. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, that is the 
most important matter in this whole schedule. I should expect 
that there would be some explanation of the amendment. I 
should like to have an explanation of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will not take long, Mr. President. 

The amendment found on page 152, line 21, is, after the words 
“Cotton cloth, not bleached, printed, dyed,” to strike out “ or 
colored ” and insert “colored, or woven-figured,” and to add 
the proviso at the top of page 153. 

This bracket has been adopted with two modifications: First, 
the exception of woven figures, as in the act of 1922, has been 
restored. Second, there has been provided a minimum progres- 
sive specific rate of 0.55 of 1 cent per average number per pound. 
The act of 1922 provides, for unbleached cotton cloth, a specific 
rate of duty which would progress from 0.40 of 1 cent per num- 
ber per pound on up to No. 40; thereafter, 0.55 of 1 cent per 
number per pound. 

There are imports of unbleached cloth made of low-priced 
stock on which the present specific rates are higher than the 
present ad valorem rates; and on some of these the increased 
ad valorem rates of the present bill result in a decrease in the 
effective rates of duty. It has therefore been deemed advisable 
to provide, for unbleached cloths, minimum progressive specific 
rates of 0.55 of a cent per number per pound in addition to the 
progressive ad valorem rates. 

In other words, Mr. President, on certain low-priced stock 
carrying a rate of 0.40 of a cent per number per pound the duty 
has been increased to 0.55 of a cent per number per pound; and 
on the higher grades—that is, the finer yarns—there is a slight 
decrease, 

That is the explanation of the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts obtained the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
a question: The Senator said this was the most important item 
= the whole, schedule. I wish he would explain why he says 
that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


LXXI——361 


Mr. President, which amend- 


The amendment on page 152, 





I yield to the Senator from 


I was about to do so. 
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As I understand, this paragraph deals with most of the 
cotton cloth that is produced in America or that is imported 
into America. The amendment in paragraph (a) deals with 
unbleached cotton cloth; that is, the cloth as it is in first stage 
as it comes from the loom. 

Mr. SMOOT. Cloth from the loom. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. Paragraphs (b), (c), 
(ad), (e), (f), and (g) contain increased duties levied upon 
cotton cloth after it has passed beyond the unbleached stage 
into various other stages. 

In my opinion, some reduction can be made in the cotton 
cloths referred to in some of the other sections of this para- 
graph. I think the rates proposed to be levied as recommended 
by the Finance Committee in paragraph (a) are justifiable. 

Now I shall try to explain the reason why. 

The plain gray cloths covered by this section are subject under 
present law to a progressive specific duty in combination with 
progressive minimum ad valorem rates. The House bill sub- 
stitutes a single standard of progressive ad valorem rates. The 
progressive ad valorem duty which the House levied worked out 
when tested in certain yarn counts of cloth to be a lessening of 
the rate in important instances. This is especially true in 
the case of certain cloths, where the inrportations are already 
excessive. 

I do not know whether I make myself clear or not. The mat- 
ter is a very complicated one; but under present law, the cus- 
toms appraiser must choose the higher rate between the specific 
duty and the minimum ad valorem. A substantial amount of 
the cloths come in under the specific rates. 

When the House changed the basis of levying duty and 
abandoned the specific-duty idea and applied the progressive ad 
valorem rate, it was found that certain goods that heretofore had 
a specific duty got actually less protection under the House rate 
than they receive under the present law. That was a varying 
class of goods. Am I correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. This was the provision that the appraiser was 
to take whatever was the higher value. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the ad valorem was the higher rate, they 
took the ad valorem. If the specific was the higher, they took 
the specific. That is the provision to which the Senator refers. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Now let me illustrate. 

I have before me a table which gives the list of importations 
for the year 1927 of unbleached cloth. 

One of these grades is what is called No. 54, which means 
that the average yarn count in that class of cloth is 54. Mark 
you, these cloths vary widely in value, so that under count 54 
there would be cloths that could have levied upon them a specific 
duty which would be effective, and other cloths of very much 
higher value where the customs officer would choose the ad 
valorem duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is on account of styles. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. There is a wide 
range of values in cloths of the same average count, so that in 
certain instances the specific duty was effective and higher than 
the ad valorem duty,'and in other instances the ad valorem 
was the higher; and therefore the customs officials took the 
higher duty. 

In the case of cloths of the average count of No. 54, the num- 
ber of yards imported under the law of 1922 in the year 1927 
was 1,193,796 yards. The ad valorem rate, based upon the 
value of imports of 1927, was 31.50 per cent under present law. 
Under the House bill the rate would be 28.90 per cent. 

This demonstrates that the House rate works out to be 
actually a reduction of 2.60 per cent. This would mean a posi- 
tive reduction in the protection to that class of cloths which 
had to meet heavy competitive importations. If I am not cor- 
rect, I hope the Senator from Utah will correct me. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator 
Massachusetts yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator tell us how much of this 
kind of cloth we exported? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I can not tell the Senator 
in the case of that specific kind of cloth. 

Mr. WHEELER. Can the Senator tell us what companies 
manufacture this class of goods in the United States? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Most companies that -nake 
cloths between these ranges. As I understand, the change trom 
the specific duty to the ad valorem duty by the House affected 
particularly the class of cloths that are between the average 
count 30 and 70. In other words, a certain class of geods— 
and it happens to be the class that is meeting with competi- 
tion from imports—actually in the House rate are threatened 
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with lower protection than now. As I understand the Senate 
committee amendment, it is proposed to correct that deficiency 
or that lessening of protection in such cases by providing a 
progressive specific duty which will be applicable in these 
cases and raise the protection to at least the protection which 
these cloths at present enjoy. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Just a moment. 

In the case of the number which I cited, No. 54, the importa- 
tions were 1,193,796 yards. The rate under the law of 1922 
is 30.90 per cent. The rate under the House Dill is 28.90 per 
cent. Now, nobody in this Chamber wants to reduce protection 
upon this industry, so far as I have been able to learn. It 
is an industry that is admittedly distressed; and at least we 
want the industry to enjoy protection that it has at present. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was going to ask whether the Senator 
can tell us how the present rate works out, how the Finance 
Committee’s amendment would work out, and how much that 
would raise it over the rate of the law of 1922, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will state to the Senator 
how much it raises it in general; not on that one particular 
count. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I mean generally. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In general, the raise is from 
35.73 per cent to 39.67 per cent. It is an increase of about 4 
per cent on the average. 

Now, let us go to another class of cloth, cloth of the average 
count of 66. The imports are 1,053,635 yards. The present rate 
in ad valorem terms is 33.86 per cent. 

The House rate is 33.10 per cent, a reduction of a little less 
than 1 per cent, and this with respect to cotton cloths that are 
being imported in comparatively large volume. 

To show to what extent cloth importations vary, let me recite 
the amounts of imports from the table which I hold in my 
hand. In cloths of an average count of 16 there were only 
2,456 yards imported. In No, 26 there were 144 yards imported. 
In No. 29 there were 13,000 yards imported. In No. 37 there 
were 85,000 yards imported. In No. 49 there were only 60,000 
yards imported. In No. 53 there were 61,000 yards imported. 
But in No. 54 there were 1,193,796 yards imported. 

It so happens that the substitution of the House ad valorem 
rates intended to give some slight increased protection to all 
cotton cloths, and it does give increases to many of the numbers, 
actually works out in certain numbers based upon the imports 
and the valuation of the imports to be a reduction. As I un- 
derstand the amendment of the Senate committee, it is to supple- 
ment the House progressive ad valorem rate by a minimum 
specific rate which will prevent certain kinds of cloth receiving 
a rate less than the present rate of protection. Who can oppose 
that? 

When we come to some of the other sections in this paragraph 
the rates the Senate committee has proposed can be reduced, 
because in my opinion there is not the need of the increased 
ad valorem rates upon these classes of textiles. 

I ask the Senator from Utah if I am not correct in stating 
that this is the most inyportant amendment in the whole sched- 
ule if the cotton textile industry is to get any redress. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is, because of the fact that it is the basis of 
all the following paragraphs and sections in the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. For a clearer under- 
standing of the problem, it should be recalled that cotton cloth 
in general is dutiable under the provisions of paragraph 904. 
Section (a) covers it in its simplest form, as it comes from the 
looms; sections (b) and (c) as it may be further processed 
before importation by bleaching, coloring, printing, or dyeing; 
and section (d) covers certain cases where special mechanical 
requirements in its manufacture exist. 

The basic rates are established in section (a) for plain grey 
cloths, and additional uniform differentials are provided in the 
other sections ((b) and (c)) for the more advanced states of 
the cloth, or for the nrore complicated processes ((d) and (e)) 
required in the manufacture. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator desires the Finance Commit- 
tee increase? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


I desire to have the Finance 
Committee amendment in subdivision (a) approved. 
Mr. SMOOT. That is, 38.12 per cent? 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. Of course, if that is 
not approved, everything ends there. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Then take No. 60, of which the Senator next | 
spoke. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The first number was 54, | 
then No. 66, and then 69. 

Mr. SMOOT. I took No. 60 because I was going to skip just, 
six numbers at a time. The rate on the 60’s in the act of 
1922 was 29.66 per cent. The House increased that to 31 per 
cent, and the Senate committee increased it to 36.25 per cent. 
Is that where the Senator wants to begin to decrease? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. He wants that increase agreed to. 
the first number the Senator wants to have decreased? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am talking about subdi- 
visions (c), (d), (e), and (f). I am satisfied with the Senate 
committee amendment in subdivision (a). I thought I made 
that clear. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
in mind. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The junior Senator from 
Montana asked me a moment ago—and I find a table in my 
possession that enables me to answer the question—to what 
extent the imports competed with the cloth numbers to which I 
have referred heretofore. I will say to the Senator that in the 
cloths numbered from 61 to 80 the table which I have in my 
possession shows that the imports were about 20.16 per cent 
of the American production. 

Mr. WHEELER. What were the exports? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There are no statistics of 
export of cloths based on average counts of cloths. I imagine 
most of the imports are in the print cloths named, which are in 
the lower count. The reason why the particular class of cloth 
to which I have referred needs protection can be illustrated by 
the table to which I am referring. 

Of cloths with a number count between 1 and 20 there are 
imported only 0.02 per cent, 

Imports of cloths with a number count between 21 and 40 
are only 0.27 per cent; of cloths with a number count between 
41 and 60, 1.91 per cent; of cloths with a yarn number count 
between 61 and 80, the imports represent 20.16 per cent; and 
in cloths from 91 to 100 the imports represent 30.39 per cent; and 
from 101 to 120 represent 46.4 per cent. 

The whole method of imposing rates here is complicated and 
involved, and difficult to understand. The kinds of cloth woven 
are many and the varieties of each kind numerous. In many 
instances they differ so essentially in character as to constitute 
separate and distinctive industries, the necessary machinery for 
their production not being interchangeable, the labor employed 
requiring special training, and the markets for which they are 
made differing greatly. What I am favoring is protection to 
those industries which are meeting with serious competition in 
certain grades of cloth. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In just a moment. If the 
rate is in any way excessive, if in any way there is more pro- 
tection granted than was needed—and I do not grant that that 
is so—the consumer is protected, because there is scarcely any 
industry in the United States where competition is so keen as in 
the cotton-cloth textile industry. I know the Senator from Utah 
will confirm that statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President, but I want to ask the Sena- 
tor one more question so that I will get the trend of his thought 
and can follow just what changes he wants made. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On this amendment now 
pending I want no changes. I am in full accord. But to show 
that I was not for sweeping increases all along the line, I 
prefaced my statement by saying that there were amendments 
in certain sections of this paragraph as to which I proposed to 
suggest reductions. 

Mr. SMOOT. The first amendment, striking out the words 
“or colored,” and then adding “ colored, or woven-figured,” the 
Senator desires to have agreed to? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
amendment to this paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. Unless that is done, then it would fall in sub- 
division (c). 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. My purpose in refer- 
ring to other amendments in this schedule was to eliminate the 
suggestion that I approved of all the increases in this para- 
graph. I emphasize this particular amendment because it is 
the basis of all and is clearly justified. 

If the committee has gone higher in the other rates than is 
proper, in connection with advanced cotton cloth, we can change 
them as we approach them, but if the textile industry is to get 


What is - 


I wanted to know just what the Senator had 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


I am not discussing that 
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any relief it has to get it by keeping out the class of cotton cloth 
that comes into the country between the cotton cloth numbers 
that vary from 40 to 70 based upon the yarn count. 

I now yield to the Senator from Montana, I beg his pardon; 
I had intended to yield before. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, my information on 
this particular subject is exceedingly limited, but I dare say the 
answer to the question addressed to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts by my colleague may possibly be found at page 1548 of 
the Summary of Tariff Information furnished us by the Tariff 
Commission, and I would like to have an explanation of this 
matter by the Senator from Massachusetts. I read there as 
follows: 


Average annual imports for consumption of countable cotton cloths, 
such as are now dutiable under paragraphs 903 and 906 of the tariff 
act of 1922, amounted to 50,704,093 square yards, valued at $8,201,735, 
under the act of 1909; to 76,618,376 square yards, valued at $20,995,267, 
under the act of 1913; and to 123,844,254 square yards, valued at 
$28,409,882, under the act of 1922 to the end of the calendar year 1927. 
Imports for consumption during the last decade have been as follows. 


Then follows the schedule at page 1549, from which it 
appears that in 1923 there were imports of 206,000,000 yards, 
in 1924 there were 183,000,000 yards, in 1925 there were 
109,000,000, in 1926 there were 61,000,000 yards, in 1927 there 
were 63,000,000 yards, and in 1928 there were 58,000,000, which 
shows there has been a constant and very important decline 
in the amount of imports. Although 58,000,000 yards, valued 
at $15,000,000, seems to be an important amount, yet as com- 
pared with the production in this country it is rather in- 
significant. 

The figures in regard to production are found at page 1547, 
showing that in 1925 the domestic production was 6,693,129,462 
yards, valued at $883,000,000, so that the imports in value 
amounted to about one-half of 1. per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That takes in subparagraphs (a), (b), (¢), 
(d), and (e). 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That may be. 

Mr. SACKETT. And also section 906 as well. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator’s figures are absolutely correct as 
to the quantity of square yards, but the statistics just given 
take in subparagraphs (a), (b), (c), (d), and (e) and para- 
graph 906. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That may be, but the figures from 
1923 to 1926 show $658,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. The figures the Senator named are correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would appear as though under 
the existing law the importations have been constantly dimin- 
ishing until now they are a little more than one-fourth of what 
they were in 1923. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, it is un- 
doubtedly true that there is a small percentage of imports com- 
pared with the large production in the country, but we are not 
dealing with a commodity of one price or of one variety but of 
many kinds, which are practically separate industries. For in- 
stance, under woven cotton goods over 12 inches in width there 
are 75 different varieties, each one of which is substantially an 
industry in itself. There are no imports at all of cloth of cer- 
tain of the varieties and therefore no cause for increased protec- 
tion, but there are imports of other varieties which seriously 
affect some branches of the industry which is producing cotton 
cloth of particular kinds. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I so understood the Senator. I 
dare say that the diminution in importations of these goods is 
attributable in no small degree to the substitution of other 
fabrics for cotton fabrics. But if it is the case—and I have no 
doubt that it is—that there are certain classes of these goods 
which are imported in some considerable quantities and others 
of which there are no importations at all, yet in that situation 
of affairs how would we be justified in putting a blanket rate 
over all classes of goods? Is it not possible for the Senator to 
amend the paragraph so as to reach all classes of goods with 
respect to which it can be shown that there are importations 
of consequence? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is impossible to do it. 
The tariff experts have given the matter most careful consid- 
eration, and this amendment is the only solution. Is not that 
correct, may I ask the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. I called attention to the 





equivalent ad valorem rates showing the decrease beginning 
at 54, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator permit me 
once more to state the proposition and then I will yield to him? 
Some Senators have just come in and I have been asked to state 
the matter again. 
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The present law levies a progressive specifie duty on cotton 
cloth, depending upon the yarn count of the cotton cloth. This 
duty was protected by a progressive ad valorem duty so that as 
the cloth of average counts increases the specific duty and the 
ad valorem duty increase. As the cloth increases in value it re- 
quires more labor and higher costs of production, and a higher 
protection was therefore granted. The House sought to remove 
the progressive specific duty because, as I am informed—and if 
I am not stating the fact, I wish any member of the Finance 
Committee would inform me—the customs officials found it 
difficult, when they got a piece of cotton cloth, to determine what 
duty to apply. They had first to find the specific duty and then 
they had to ascertain what the ad valorem rate would be, as the 
law required them to apply the higher of the two rates. I am 
stating that correctly, am I not, may I ask the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes; but I think the specific duty was 
largely superseded by the value of the cloth. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It was found that the ad 
valorem was usually used. The House committee struck out 
the present rate with the idea of not putting our customs ofli- 
cials to the trouble of finding a specific duty, and based all the 
duties upon an ad valorem rate. After the House had fixed 
that basis an investigation was made of imports of cotton 
cloth under the various yarn counts, in order to compare the 
present law with the House ad valorem basis. A comparison 
was made and it was found, and I have given the figures here 
and I ask anybody to dispute them who can, that the House by 
its changed method of levying the duties had actually reduced 
the protection in a few instances on some of these cloths. 

The Senate committee therefore said, “ We will levy a mini- 
mum rate, and the minimum we will make a progressive specific 
rate, the basic rate being an ad valorem rate and the minimum 
being a specific rate.” That specific rate works out to give ef- 
fective protection to the cloths in the group between 30 and 70, 
the cloths alone meeting with competition from imports. That 
is why the proviso is of extreme importance. Otherwise, we go 
back to the House provision and we find a duty upon a dis- 
tressed industry which actually lowers the protection in a class 
of goods which is meeting the competition from imports. 

Does anyone here challenge those facts? Is there any chal- 
lenging of the fact that the House rate reduces protection upon 
a certain class of these cotton cloths—unintentionally, for the 
House increased it on cloths where it is not effective. The 
proviso is to bring the protection level up to what it is now in 
those counts of cloth which need it and which require protec- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH and Mr. WHEELER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
Sachusetts yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will yield first to my good 
friend from South Carolina, who asked me some time ago to 
yield to him. 

Mr. SMITH. I was interested in the question the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WatsH] asked, if it is not possible to 
differentiate the different kinds of cloth—those which meet the 
competition and those which do not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It was first proposed to the 
committee that they increase the ad valorem, but the result of 
that would be to increase the rates all along the line, from the 
cheapest kinds of cloth where no increased protection was needed 
to all other cloths. The committee accepted the specific proviso 
fixing a minimum duty as the best way and the only way to 
give sufficient protection to those cloths that made out a case 
and not giving it to the cloths that do not need protection. Is 
that a correct statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a correct statement. I want the Sena- 
tor to read the proviso to see just how it applies. It reads: 


Provided, That none of the foregoing shall be subject to a less duty 
than 0.55 of 1 cent per average number per pound. 


If we put an ad valorem duty upon it, the very goods which 
the Senator speaks of here would not get the protection, but 
the higher-priced goods would have gotten the protection on 
account of the ad valorem, and therefore the class of goods he 
speaks of is the very class of goods which under the House bill 
has a decrease, 

Mr. SMITH. Let me ask the Senator a question. The com- 
mittee put a minimum specific duty on certain counts or cer- 
tain cloths in order to avoid a diminution or a loss of protec- 
tion, because below the specific minimum the ad valorem rate 
would not apply. Then they have differentiated, and they must 
differentiate unless they put on that progressive minimum spe- 
cifie on all counts in order to check any diminution of the pro- 
tection by virtue of the ad valorem, because they say that 
certain classes get an increase by the ad valorem rate and 
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certain classes get a decrease if they apply simply the ad 
valorem, and therefore on certain counts they put a specific 
minimum below which the ad valorem will not affect the duty. 
They have done the very thing that the Senator from Montana 
asked if it was not possible to do; that is, to differentiate 
between the kinds and fix the duty according to the cost of 
production at home and abroad. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I understood the Senator from Montana 
to ask was if there was not some way to make a division as 
to the value per yard. That can not be done in the cotton 
schedule. The Senator knows enough about the cotton schedule 
to know it can not be done. I can take cotton yarn if the style 
is in vogue with a 54 count, and have another piece of cloth 
with number 90, and the number 54 in the United States will 
bring more than the number 90. 

Mr. SMITH. That will depend largely upon whether it is 
figured and to what extent it comes in, because the Senator 
knows that it stands to reason that if we have 90 and 54, that 
the 90 will have, if it is woven at all, more counts of thread to 
the given unit of measurement than the 54. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is right. 

Mr. SMITH. Therefore it would be of more value if the 
quality of goods is at all approximately the same. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking now of style only and not of 
the question of value. I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
the reading of this paragraph. It provides— 

That none of the foregoing shall be subject to a less duty than 0.55 
of 1 cent per average number per pound. 


That is the only way we can take care of it. 

Mr. SMITH. I agree to that thoroughly. That is, the average 
number per unit that is taken for the measurement. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. SMITH. Then every piece of cloth that has that num- 
ber of counts to the square, whatever square may be taken, 
comes in that class. 

Take a 90 count; according to the number of threads that 
would be of 90-count yarn there would be another character of 
cloth. It seems to me that the duty could be regulated accord- 
ing to the count, because it does approximate the value of the 
goods. . 

Mr. SMOOT. It does; there is no doubt about that, and that 
is what we have done in the section. Let me read the section 
so that the Senator will understand exactly what I mean. I 
know he took a great interest in this schedule during the con- 
sideration of the act of 1922 and also during the consideration 
of the act of 1913, as I remember. I will read it if the Senator 
from Massachusetts will excuse me. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I certainly will. I will be 
glad to have the Senator from Utah call attention to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 904 reads as follows: 


Cotton cloth, not bleached, printed, dyed, colored, or woven-figured, 
containing yarns the average number of which does not exceed number 
90, 10 per cent ad valorem and, in addition thereto, for each number, 
0.35 of 1 per cent ad valorem; exceeding number 90— 


And cloth exceeding that number is of fine quality— 
41% per cent ad valorem. 


But— 


Provided, That none of the foregoing shall be subject to a less duty 
than 0.55 of 1 cent per average number per pound. 


Mr. SMITH. That is the specific duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is the specific duty. This amendment 
will virtually bring the rate to what it is to-day. The House 
bill without this amendment provides a decrease in the duty 
on the class of goods that need the greatest protection. 

Mr. SMITH. I have not read it closely, but I see that the 
specific is graduated and the ad valorem is graduated accord- 
ing to the ascending scale of the count. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, there are two 
other facts I should like to present to the Senate in this con- 
nection. First of all, we are not dealing with 10 per cent 
or 15 per cent or 25 per cent increases; we are talking at the 
most about a 2 per cent increase. Am I not correct in that? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a little less than 3 per cent, being about 
2.6 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


In other parts of this bill 
we have levied 10 per cent, 15 per cent, and 25 per cent in- 
creases without hesitancy, but now we are talking about an 
increase of only 2 or 3 per cent. 

Again, 90 per cent of all the cloth made in America is under 


the 40 range. So we are dealing with the limited quantity of 
cotton cloth domestically produced that is over the 40 count 
range, and we are seeking to give that range of cloths adequate 
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protection against imports ; 90 per cent by weight of the product 
of the cotton textile industry has practically no competition from 
imports. 

There are cotton mills in the North and in the South manu- 
facturing cloth over 40 counts which are meeting with consider- 
able competition from the imports, limited when we consider 
the whole volume of production, because most of the imports 
are all within this 10 per cent. In this range where there have 
been found to be substantial imports it happens that the change 
from progressive specific rates and progressive ad valorem rates 
to a straight ad valorem rate has resulted in reducing the pro- 
tection below that afforded by the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The Senator from Utah says 
that is true. Who disputes that fact? Is there any evidence 
here to dispute it? Does any Senator in this Chamber want to 
reduce the present protection to this distressed industry? The 
proviso is the means which the Senate committee employed to 
remedy what was apparent to it, from the figures of the Tariff 
Commission and from the evidence presented to it, namely, that 
the House change resulted in lowering the protective duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator it 
is the only way by which we can reach this matter without 
increasing the rates where they should not be increased. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Absolutely, without increas- 
ing the rates on the 90 per cent that do not need any increases 
over the House bill. Am I correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Without increasing the rates 
on 90 per cent of the production of cotton cloth that does not 
need increased protection and as to which nobody wants to 
accord increased protection over the House rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what otherwise would be done. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am very} 
earnest about this matter, because I do not think anyone who 
understands the situation would vote for an actual reduction in 
the protective duty on that class of cotton cloth which is in com- 
petition with imports of a volume that is injurious to certain 
branches of the industry. fe 

I am not going to take the time of the Senate to discuss the 
distressed condition of the textile industry. That condition is 
not due by any means to the want of sufficient tariff protection. 
The cotton-cloth industry is tremendously depressed. It has 
been running for years on a basis of from 40 to 50 and rarely 
higher than 60 per cent of its normal production. Men and 
women have been out of employment for months and on short 
time at frequent periods. I repeat that this condition is not 
due mainly to the want of tariff protection; I do not mean to 
have that inference drawn from my statement, and yet there 
are, of course, substantial importations, protection against 
which, will help some manufacturers of cotton cloth. I am try- 
ing to close the leaks, so as to give more of the domestic market 
to cloth manufacturers. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. SACKETT. I want to say to the Senator that the rates 
in the cotton schedule of this bill are based partly on the fact 
that there is great unemployment in the textile industry at the 
present time. The rates reported by the committee apply largely 
to the higher counts, on the theory that one of the measures of 
relief that can be offered to the textile industry will come from 
the making of higher count cloths in this country which hereto- 
fore have come almost or very largely from Europe. If, through 
stimulation of the manufacture of the cloths of higher counts by 
tariff protection, we could cause our mills, or a good many of 
them, to produce a better grade of cloth it would help materially 
to relieve the depression. 

They have developed processes by which they can make such 
grades of cloth both in the North and in the South; the tendency 
toward manufacturing the higher counts is growing in both sec- 
tions, but they can not make them unless protection is afforded. 
Heretofore they could not make them at all or to but a very 
slight extent. So they did not have that protection which to-day 
in view of the new development is necessary to enable them to 
increase the production of such grades of goods. 

The average of the product in the South may have been 20 
counts, but it is now going up to 40 counts. The average in the 
North may have been 30 counts, but it is now going to 60 and 
70 and 80 counts and if the production of the higher counts 
could be added to what the mills are doing to-day by increasing 
the duties on the better grades of cloth we would measurably 
relieve the unemployment in that industry. That is one of the 
purposes of making this change in the schedule. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator has served 
faithfully and ably on the Finance Committee, and given much 
study to the question of tariff protection to textiles. May I 
inquire of him if he did not find from his investigation that the 
present protective-tariff duties are sufficient on the cheaper or 
coarser cotton cloths, but on the finer, which require higher 
labor cost, there is a deficiency in the protective duties? 

Mr. SACKETT. The tariff protection was sufficient in the 
case of the cloths of lower count. Heretofore higher duties 
have not been needed primarily on the upper counts, because we 
could not make the upper counts, but we have learned how to 
do that, and we could make them in greater volume if they were 
protected, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Kentucky a further question, and I will 
speak in terms that every Senator can understand. We have 
all heard of English broadcloth shirtings; all know what Eng- 
lish broadcloth shirtings are. They have been imported in 
large volume. Now, I ask the Senator if that is not cotton 
cloth within the count above 30 but below 70? 

Mr. SACKETT. I think so; that is my understanding. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it not true that if the 
House provision should be adopted, the American cotton manu- 
facturer competing with English broadcloth shirtings would 
have less protection than he now has, so that he would not even 
have whatever advantage he may have at the present time? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is a situation all can 
understand. 

Mr. SACKETT. The proviso is designed to take care of that 
situation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. Mr. President, I 
have already spoken much longer than 1 intended, but I want 
to repeat that we are not dealing with ordinary cotton cloth. 
No Senator who votes for this amendment will have to go back 
home and say he voted to increase the duty upon cotton dresses 
or cotton aprons or cotton rags or ordinary cotton cloth; we are 
only dealing with 10 per cent of the cotton cloth manufactured, 
and that is cloth of the finer grades; 90 per cent is beyond and 
outside the pale of this proviso. The proviso seeks to supply 
the deficiency in the House rate so as to make it possible for 


those industries that are competing with the finer high-grade 
cotton cloths to improve their business by lifting the production, 
I think the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] said, an average 
of about 3 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. A little less than 3 per cent. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts says that Senators will not have to go home and tell 
their people that they voted to raise the duty on cheap cotton 
cloth and cotton aprons. That is true, but they will have to 
go home and tell their people that heretofore on cotton cloth they 
practically put an embargo and that, notwithstanding the fact 
that they placed an embargo upon such cotton cloth by the 
tariff act of 1922, and when they did it they told the people 
of this country it was done in order to protect American labor; 
instead of increasing the wages of the workingmen they have 
actually been reduced, and those men have been made to work 
longer and longer hours. After putting an embargo on cotton 
cloth in the act of 1922, on the pretext that German-manufac- 
tured goods were going to come over here and flood this coun- 
try, they will have to go back and tell their people, “ We have 
now put an embargo upon the higher grades of cotton cloth, 
upon shirtings, and that sort of material.” 

Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts points to the 
fact that in the State of Massachusetts there has been much 
unemployment in the textile industry. That is true; and no- 
body feels more keenly about it than I do, because of the fact 
that Massachusetts was my native State; but the truth about 
the matter is that it has not been because of the fact that 
the manufacturers did not have sufficient protection. They 
came down here in 1922, and the Republican Party, then in con- 
trol of Congress, gave them the kind of tariff they wanted; 
they let them write their own tariff bill in 1922. That is what 
was done. They gave them just exactly the kind of tariff they 
wanted, and then they went before the American people and 
said they did it in the name of labor; and then, Mr. President, 
as I pointed out a while ago, what happened to labor in this 
country under the tariff act of 1922? 

Now the manufacturers come back here and say, “ We have 
all we wanted. We have an embargo upon the cheaper grades 
now. We want an embargo, practically, upon the higher 
grades.” But they say, “ We are only asking that the tariff be 
raised, not 30 per cent, not 10 per cent, but only about 4 per 


A little less than 3 per cent. 
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cent.” Yes, Mr. President, that is all they are asking, but they 
are asking that in addition to the tariff they already have in the 
act of 1922, which was sufficient, as is shown by the records, be- 
cause it has been shown that the imports have very materially 
decreased. I have not heard anybody challenge the statement 
that upon these particular grades the imports have not increased 
since 1922, 

Nobody has stood on the floor of the Senate and pointed out 
the difference between the cost of production at home and 
abroad, because it can not be done. You know perfectly well, 
and everybody else who has made a study of the matter at all, 
knows what? He knows that the New England manufacturers, 
the cotton manufacturers of this country, can not tell us what 
their costs are. They have not been able to do it; they can not 
come here and tell us what their costs are, and they can not tell 
the difference between the cost of production at home and 
abroad. . 

I make that statement because of the fact that it is a state- 
ment that was made by Mr. Stewart, I think, of the Department 
of Labor, as a result of one of the researches he had made; and 
now the manufacturers are coming here and asking that Con- 
gress increase the tariff on cotton goods! 

I repeat what I said this afternoon, and if necessary I am 
going to repeat it upon every schedule that comes here. It can 
not be justified on the difference between the cost of production 
at home and abroad. 

It can not be justified on the ground that labor needs it, for 
the reason that with the advanced machinery that we have in 
this country to-day we can produce cotton goods per unit just 
as cheaply if not cheaper than they are being produced in 
England or in any other country in the world. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope the Senator is not 
unmindful of the fact that while we have been producing cotton 
and woolen textiles in America for two generations, the English 
people and the German people have been producing cotton and 
woolen cloths for five or six generations; and I remind the 
Senator that in my own State now—and I have had occasion to 
be informed as to this because of investigations made by the 
Immigration Committee—the industries of my State have turned 
to England and to Germany to bring over superintendents and 
managers who could incorporate in the development of the 
textile industry the latest and most modern and most advanced 
methods in use in those countries. 

Mr. WHEELER. Why, Mr. President, the Senator knows 
perfectly well that Draper & Co. and Whiting & Co. manufac- 
ture the most up-to-date looms in the world, and that after 
establishing their factories here and manufacturing looms in 
this country they went over to England and started in under 
their patents manufacturing looms in Great Britain, and they 
have to-day the most up-to-date machinery in the world. 

A few years ago, when I visited Russia, what did the people 
of that country want? They did not want to go to Germany to 
get German-made machines for the manufacture of cotton goods. 
They did not want to go to Great Britain. They wanted to come 
to the United States of America, because of the fact that we 
had the most up-to-date machinery in the world. 

If we go to China, what do we find in China? We do not find 
them going to Great Britain, we do not find them going to Ger- 
many, for the machinery for their cotton-manufacturing mills. 
We find them coming to the United States and taking United 
States machinery to every part of the world for the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods. The Senator further knows that by reason 
of labor conditions over in Great Britain, as pointed out by the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] to-day, we are pro- 
ducing a much greater quantity of manufactured goods per unit 
per man than they are in Great Britain. There is not any 
question about it; and nobody will stand up on the floor of the 
Senate and dispute that statement, because of the fact that it 
can not be done. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana further yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I did not hear the statement 
of the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. I made the statement that we are turning 
out more goods per unit per man than are being turned out in 
Great Britain. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, I think that is 
a pretty broad statement. 


will the 
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Mr. WHEELER. No, Mr. President; it is not a pretty broad 
statement. It is a fact that can not be controverted, because 
of the fact, as the Senator from South Carolina pointed out the 
other day, that the labor organizations over in that country will 
not penne the machinery that we have in this country to be 
used, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They are not only using our 
machinery, but they are duplicating our machinery. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from South 
Carolina? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from Massachusetts must remem- 
ber that the weavers are still maintaining that they shall be 
paid by the piece, so that while the installation of labor-saving 
devices increases the number of pieces that an individual can 
make, he demands his per unit increase; so that if it increases 
it ten times, he demands ten times the pay. The manufac- 
turers in England declare that it is not economical for them to 
install labor-saving devices, such as characterize the American 
mills, for the reason that their operatives demand payment by 
the piece. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is not claiming, 
of course, that the cotton industries of his State without any 
protection could compete with the cotton-cloth industries of Eng- 
land, is he? If he does, he ought to move to remove all this 
protection. If there is any person in this body who thinks 
there is 1 cent of protection here beyond what is necessary, 
he ought to move to remove it. If we can produce cotton cloth 
in this country as cheaply as it can be produced in Germany and 
in Switzerland and in England, we ought to put cotton cloth 
on the free list. 

Mr. SMITH. I do not know but that we ought to. 

Mr. WHEELER, I say right now that in my judgment we 
can manufacture cotton cloth in the United States just as 
cheaply as it can be manufactured in England. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator tell me why it is that millions of yards of cotton cloth 
are imported in these various numbers, if we can produce it 
in this country just as cheaply as it can be produced abroad? 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator may take everything on the 


protected schedule, and he will find that we are importing at 
the same time that we are exporting in the case of almost 


every single article that we manufacture in this country. We 
export and we import at the same time, 

We export one grade, and we import another grade, perhaps. 
Nevertheless, as the Senator himself pointed out, on most of 
the cotton goods that we manufacture we have practically an 
embargo at the present time. The manufacturers have prac- 
tically an embargo, according to the Senator’s own words, ex- 
cepting in a few of these high-grade schedules; and now he 
wants to raise the tariff upon those so that we will practically 
have an embargo upon them. 

I heard the Senator and others upon the floor of the Senate 
pleading for the consumer. I am pleading for the consumers 
this evening, Mr. President; and I say that there is no justifi- 
cation for raising the tariff in this schedule. My colleague [Mr. 
WatsH of Montana] pointed out a while ago that in 1923 we 
imported something over 206,000,000 yards. In 1928, all together, 
we imported about 58,000,000 yards, a decrease of 150,000,000 
yards. In the face of those figures, Mr. President, the Senate 
Finance Committee increased the duties. No figures are given; 
nothing is given as to difference in cost of production at home 
and abroad. No showing at all is made that it is necessary for 
the protection of labor, because of the fact that since the tariff 
of 1922 was put on the hours of labor have been increased, wages 
have been reduced, and the amount of work that each of the 
weavers in these mills does has been quadrupled; and yet the 
manufacturers come back here and say, in the face of all those 
facts, “ We must have an increase in the duty on cotton manu- 
factured goods.” 

Why, Mr. President, it is inconceivable to me that the Senate 
of the United States, in the face of these facts, with no showing 
whatsoever excepting that there is a small amount of imports 
coming into this country, should be asked to increase the duty 
and place a further burden upon the consuming public of this 
country. As I stated this afternoon, the Senator points to the 
fact that New England cotton mills have been closed down, and 
there has been a great deal of unemployment. What Massachu- 
setts needs is a tariff against South Carolina and North Carolina 
and some of these other States that are paying lower wages than 
are paid in the State of Massachusetts. That is what she needs. 
That is what the Massachusetts manufacturers ought to come 
down here and ask for—a tariff against South Carolina and 
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North Carolina and Georgia and Mississippi and these other 
States. That is the principal reason why the New England cot- 
ton manufacturers have suffered. It is because of the fact that 
the mills have moved from New England down into the South, 
where they are getting cheaper labor, and also because of the 
fact that so many people are using rayon instead of cotton goods. 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Bingham George 
Black Glass 
Blaine Glenn 
Blease Goff 
Borah Goldsborough 
Bratton Hale 
Brock Harris 
Brookhart Harrison 
Broussard Hastin, 
Capper Hatfiel 
Caraway Hawes 
Connally Hayden 
Copeland Heflin 
Cutting Howell 
Deneen 


Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McNary 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
es 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Dill Jones Sackett Waterman 
Fess Kean Sheppard Wheeler 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, this is one of the most impor- 
tant paragraphs with which we have to deal during the present 
session. It touches more closely and more intimately than any 
other the home and the cost of living. I want merely to men- 
tion some of the items covered by the paragraph. 

The paragraph covers the following items of cotton: Sheet- 
ing, print cloths, twills, sateens, cheesecloth constructions, shirt- 
ings other than those containing silk or rayon stripes, ging- 
hams, lawns, nainsooks, cambrics, drills, denims, poplins, voiles, 
crépes, dotted swisses, all decorated woven cloths other than 
lappets or swivels, ducking, suitings, tickings, checks, plaids, 
calico, percale, and also all fancy fabrics and specialties. 

These are many of the items in which Mr. Eyanson was inter- 
ested, and Mr. Eyanson was here as an employee of the Connecti- 
cut Manufacturers’ Association. He got appointed to a position 
whereby he had the privilege of going before the Committee 
on Finance and sitting with the committee, even to the extent 
of sitting in the executive or secret meetings of the committee. 
These are some of the items in which Mr. Grundy is primarily 
interested. 

I mention that because there have been powerful and tremen- 
dGous forces exercising their control in Washington, and as a 
result of those influences we have here a tremendous increase 
in the costs of those things which go into every home, rich and 
poor alike. 

These fabrics constitute to a large extent the household 
necessities of every family in America. I want to point out 
some of the facts in connection with these increases. I take 
the comparison made by the Tariff Commission giving the rate 
in the act of 1913, the rate in the act of 1922, the rate in th¢ 
pending bill as it passed the House, and the rate proposed by the 
Finance Committee. It is rather a long list, and I have gone 
through it hastily, but I think I have been able to couat the 
items accurately, and if I should be mistaken as to any item 
I would be very glad to have my attention called to it. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
that I may announce the death of the Secretary of War? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield the floor. 


DEATH OF SECRETARY OF WAR JAMES W. GOOD 


Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, it is my painful duty to an- 
nounce to the Senate the death of Hon. James W. Good, Secre- 
tary of War. He passed away at 8.37 o’clock to-night. 

I send to the desk resolutions for adoption, which I ask to 
have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lutions. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 159) were read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the 
death of Hon. James W. Good, Secretary of War. 

Resolved, 'That a committee of seven Senators be appointed by the 
President of the Senate to join a committee of the House of Representa- 
tives in attending the funeral of the late Secretary of War on behalf 
of Congress and to take such other action as may be proper in honor 
of the memory of the deceased and to manifest the respect and appre- 
ciation of Congress for his public service, 


Shortridge 
Simmons 


Walsh, Mass. 


Johnson Walsh, Mont. 
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Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the late Secretary of War, I move that the 
Senate now take a recess until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and the Senate (at 
8 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, 
Tuesday, November 19, 1929, at 10 o’clock a, m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Exccutive nomination received by the Senate November 18 
(legislative day of October 30), 1929 
ENvoyY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Arthur H. Geissler, of Oklahoma, now envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to Guatemala, to be envoy extraor- 


dinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Siam. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, November 18, 1929 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: : 


O Lord, teach us to pray; bless us with its true spirit. While 
our breath is in our nostrils it behooves us to remember that 
Thou art infinite in wisdom and holiness. Back of all is the 
tremendous truth that Thou art a sovereign God. A long time 
ago, out of the flaming mountains came the voice, “I am the 
Lord thy God!” O make us more susceptible to Thy presence, 
our conscience more tender and our spiritual discriminations 
clearer. Keép us in vital relationship with Thee as our Father, 
wherein there is perfect accord with Thy purposes. O do Thou 
impress us that the fear of God is wisdom and to keep His com- 
mandments is understanding. We pray in the name of Jesus. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, November 14, 
1929, was read and approved. 
ADJOURNMENT 
On motion of Mr. Trtson (at 12 o’clock and 4 minutes p. m.), 


the House adjourned until Thursday, November 21, 1929, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

79. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting draft of a proposed bill to amend 
section 6 of the act approved February 28, 1925, entitled “An 
act to provide for the creation, organization, administration, and 
maintenance of a naval reserve and a Marine Corps reserve,” 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 5258) to repeal section 144, 
Title II, of the act of March 3, 1899, chapter 429 (sec. 2253 of 
the Compiled Laws of Alaska); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5259) to amend section 939 of the Revised 
Statutes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5260) to amend section 366 of the Revised 
Statutes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5261) to authorize the destruction of dupli- 
eate accounts and other papers filed in the offices of clerks of 
the United States district courts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5262) to amend section 829 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5263) providing for punishment of assaults 
upon letter or mail carriers ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5264) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
make persons charged with crimes and offenses competent wit- 
nesses in United States and Territorial courts,” approved March 
16, 1878, with respect to the competency of husband and wife 
to testify for or against each other; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5265) to amend section 284 of the Judicial 
Code of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5266) to amend section 649 of the Re- 
vised Statutes (sec. 773, title 28, U. S. C.); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5267) to amend section 1025 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5268) to amend section 1112 of the Code 
of Law for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5269) providing against misuse of official 
badges ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SELVIG: A bill (H. R. 5270) providing for a per 
capita payment of $50 to each enrolled member of the Chippewa 
Tribe of Minnesota from the funds standing to their credit in the 
Treasury of the United States; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5271) authorizing the Secretary of the In- 
terior to acquire land and erect a monument at the site near 
Crookston, in Polk County, Minn., to commemorate the signing 
of a treaty on October 2, 1863, between the United States of 
America and the Chippewa Indians; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 5272) authorizing additional 
employees for the Federal Power Commission, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. AUF DER HEIDE: A bill (H. R. 5273) to authorize 
and direct the United States Shipping Board to sell certain 


| property of the United States situated in the city of Hoboken, 


N. J.; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 5274) to provide for the 

appointment of an additional district judge for the northern 

district of West Virginia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 5275) providing for the pur- 
chase of a suitable site and the erection of a public building at 
Hollywood, Calif.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 5276) to repeal obso- 
lete statutes, and to improve the United States Code; to the 
Committee on Revision of the Laws. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 5277) to eliminate the re- 
newal of oath of office of Government employees under certain 
conditions ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 5278) to amend the migra- 
tory bird treaty act with respect to bag limits and more effec- 
tively to meet the obligations of the United States under the 
migratory-bird treaty; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 5279) to amend 
the World War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 5280) to 
amend the World War veterans’ act of 1924; to the Comm:ttee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. LaGUARDIA: A bill (H. R. 5281) exempting news- 
paper men from testifying with respect to the sources of cer- 
tain confidential information; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 5282) authorizing the defer- 
ring of collection of construction costs against Indian lands 
within irrigation projects, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 5283) to declare valid 
the title to certain Indian lands; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 5284) to confer certain 
additional powers upon the Federal Trade Commission, anu 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 5285) to amend a part 
of section 1 of the act of May 27, 1908, chapter 200, as amended 
(sec. 592, title 28, U. S. C.) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 128) granting permission to Richard E. Elvins, captain, 
Medical Corps, United States Army, to accept a decoration be- 
stowed upon him by the Spanish Government ; to the Commitiee 
on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 5286) granting an 
increase of pension to Ella G. Swisher; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 5287) granting an increase 
of pension to John A. C. Hazel; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5288) granting an increase of pension to 
Abbie D. Humphrey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 5289) granting a pension 
to August Gramer; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CRADDOCK: A bill (H. R. 5290) granting a pension 
to Louis Thompson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 5291) granting a pension to 
Roy Raymond Keeley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5292) to authorize the city of Napa, Calif., 
to purchase certain public lands for the protection of its water 
supply ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 5293) granting 
an increase of pension to Elizabeth Tunison; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5294) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Fenton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ; 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 5295) for the relief of 
Charles J. Naudascher; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5296) granting a pension to Charles E. 
Mann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5297) granting a pension to William A. 
Sienkbiel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 5298) for the relief of 
Morris Binswanger; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 5299) for the relief of Clat- 
sop County, Oreg.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5300) granting a pension to Burton O. 
Carson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 5301) granting an increase 
of pension to Elmira E. Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5302) granting an increase of pension to 
Josephine A. Wimpy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5803) granting a pension to Emma J. 
Weinberg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 5804) granting a pension 
to Charles R. Vaughn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 5805) granting an increase 
of pension to Henry Pancake; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 5306) for 
the relief of Sylvester S. Thompson; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 53807) for the relief of Grant R. Kelsey, 
alias Vincent J. Moran; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5308) for the relief of Augustus Sipple; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5309) granting a pension to Frank Patter- 
son; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5310) granting a pension to Lizzie A. 
Nellis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5311) granting a pension to Minnie A, 
Squires ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5312) granting a pension to James Healy, 
alias John Kilbride; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5313) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane Elizabeth Carr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5814) for the relief of W. A. Blankenship; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5315) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles W. Paul; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R, 5316) granting an increase of pension to 
Mabel F. Coen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5817) granting a pension to Hilaire Nal- 
lette; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5818) authorizing the President to reappoint 
John P. Pence, formerly an officer in the Signal Corps, United 
States Army, an officer in the Signal Corps, United States Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5319) granting a pension to Susie H. 
Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 5320) for the relief of Carroll C. Humber; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5321) for the relief of Mrs. Frank G. San- 
ford; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5322) granting a pension to Eva M. Baker; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5323) granting a pension to Elizabeth F, 
Belles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5324) granting a pension to Alice Jeannette 
Potter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5825) for the relief of Charles H. Fuller- 
ton; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5826) for the relief of Rose Jones Gifford ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5327) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha A. Burnham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5328) granting a pension to Ellen M. Pol- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5329) granting an increase of pension to 
William B. Fuller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5330) for the relief of William Fenwick 
Howey ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5331) for the relief of Lewis Frederick 
Boysen ; to the Commitcee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5332) granting a pension to Grant Rodgers ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 5333) granting an increase of pension to 
Eva R. Hunt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5334) granting a pension to Emma A. 
Safley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5835) granting a pension to Anna Luch; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5336) granting a pension to Nesbet W. 
Hollingsworth ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5337) granting a pension to Mary A. Fris- 
bee ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 53838) for the relief of Philip Lemieux; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5339) granting a pension to Harry EB. Apple- 
gate; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5340) for the relief of Ralph Marion Viles; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5341) granting a pension to Minnie Bow- 
ers ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 5342) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Belford; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5343) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Barnett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEECH: A bill (H. R. 5344) for the relief of Anna 
M. Bowman; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5345) granting a pension to Ella Nora 
Kegg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5346) granting an increase of pension to 
Malinda Hite; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 58347) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza Towell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 5348) granting a pension to 
Mary ©. Bacon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5349) granting a pension to Annie Davey; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5350) granting a pension to Neoma Duff; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R,. 5351) granting a pension to Asa McVay; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5352) granting a pension to Cordelia EB. 
Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5353) granting a pension to Henry L. 
Prunty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5354) granting a pension to Leona May 
Robertson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5355) granting a pension to Amanda E., 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5356) granting a pension to John P. 
Tatum ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5357) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Busby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5358) granting an increase of pension to 
Priscilla N. Butler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5359) granting a pension to Nancy E. 
Cahoon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5360) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Elizabeth Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5361) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza A. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5362) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca J. Dodd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5863) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice Gardner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5364) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Gatts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5865) granting an increase of pension to 
Minnie H. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5366) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline Mills; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5867) granting an increase of pension to 
Matilda Pensinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5868), granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Porter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5369) granting an increase of pension to 
Amanda Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 5870) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Burkhead; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5371) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura EF. Temple; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 5872) granting 
an increase of pension to Amy D. Taylor; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5373) granting an increase of pension to 
Althea B. Teitter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5374) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha Hunt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5375) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah L. Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5376) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Van Keuren; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5877) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Van der Mark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELVIG: A bill (H. R. 5378) granting an inerease of 
pension to Carrie Bouret ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 5379) granting an 
increase of pension to Thomas F. Coyne; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

$y Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 5380) granting a pension to 
Thomas H. Lynch; te the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 5381) granting an increase of 
pension to Eliza Darrah; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5382) granting an increase of pension to 
Nettie M. Howe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 5883) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary A. Forny; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 5384) for the relief of Same 
Giacalone and Same Ingrande; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 5885) granting an increase of 
pension to Beatrice H. Gallup ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 5386) granting a increase 
of pension to Mary A. Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5387) granting an increase of pension te 
Mary E. Blaney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5388) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary McCann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5389) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Shultis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5390) for the relief of Edward P. Kean; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 5391) for the relief of 
Irene Lungo; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5392) granting a pension to Stella Little- 
john; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 5393) granting a pen- 
sion to Fillie Garnett ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 5394) for the relief of 
Maj. H. C. Sweeney; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 5395) to renew and extend 
certain letters patent; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5396) for the relief of William E. Friend; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5397) granting a pension to Jemima White; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5398) granting a pension to Eliza A. 
Dutrow ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5399) granting an increase of pension to 
Theresa Sullivan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5400) granting an increase of pension to 
James IL. MceChan; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1064. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of voters of Stephenson Town- 
ship, Menominee County, State of Michigan, urging that imme- 
diate steps be taken at this special session to bring to a vote a 
Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the 
National Tribune in order that relief may be accorded to needy 
and suffering veterans and the widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1065. Also, petition of voters of Boyne City, State of Michigan, 
urging that immediate steps be taken at this special session to 
bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates pro- 
posed by the National Tribune in order that relief may be 
accorded to needy and suffering veterans and the widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1066. Also, petition of voters of Petoskey, State of Michigan, 
urging that immediate steps be taken at this special session to 
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bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates pro- 
posed by the National Tribune in order that relief may be 
accorded to needy and suffering veterans and the widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1067. Also, petition of voters of Boyne Falls and Vanderbilt, 
in the State of Michigan, urging that immediate steps be taken 
at this special session to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill 
carrying the rates proposed by the National Tribune in order 
that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and 
the widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1068. By Mr. BUCKBEE: Petition of Mae Spach and 15 other 
citizens of Sandwich, IIL, asking that Congress pass legislation 
carrying pension rates for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans indorsed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1069. Also, petition of Minnie Minor and 71 other citizens of 
Streator, Ill., asking that Congress pass a bill carrying rates 
for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans indorsed by the 
National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1070. Also, petition of Loretta G. Welch and five other citi- 
zens of Rockford, Ill., asking that Congress pass a bill granting 
pension rates to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans 
indorsed by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1071. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of Rebecca A. Hehns and 
116 other citizens of Dillsboro, Ind., asking that legislation be 
enacted that will be helpful to the veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee ‘on Invalid Pensions. 

1072. By Mr. CANNON: Petition of W. S. Clarenbach and 
other citizens of Warren County, Mo., favoring an increase of 
pension for veterans and widows of veterans of the Civil War; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1073. Also, petition of W. J. Brown and other citizens of Lin- 
coln County, Mo., favoring an increase in pension fur veterans 
and widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1074. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petitions urging legislation grant- 
ing veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans an in- 
crease in their pension; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1075. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Madison 
Younty, Iowa, concerning the increase of pensions for veterans 
of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1076. Also, petition of citizens from Ames, Iowa, urging the 
increase in the amount of pension for veterans of the Civil War 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1077. By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: Petition of Mabelle R. 
Slack and 140 other residents of Lambertville, N. J., advocating 
bill granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1078. By Mr. ESLICK: Petition of Maury County, Tenn., citi- 
zens, urging Congress of the passage of a bill for the relief of 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1079. Also, petition of Nancy Briant and other sundry citizens 
of Tennessee, urging Congress for the passage of a Civil War 
pension bill for the relief of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1080. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petitions signed by 15 residents 
of Dayton, Ohio; Mary Kinney, of Hamilton, Ohio, urging the 
passage of a bill increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans, 
widows of veterans, and dependents; to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

1081. By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: Petition of Harmony Sab- 
bath School, of Salisbury, Md., R. D. 3, favoring enactment of 
Senate bill 1468, introduced by Senator Smoot, to amend the 
food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, by extending its provisions 
to tobacco and tobacco products; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

1082. By Mr. GRIEST: Resolution of Garden Spot Post, No. 
1690, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Lancaster, Pa., indorsing pro- 
posed legislation granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

1083. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Lancaster County, 
Pa., urging the enactment of legislation increasing the pensions 
of Civil War veterans and their dependents; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1084. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of citizens of Everett, 
Wash., urging pension increases for Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1085. Also, petition of citizens of Sedro Woolley, Wash., 
urging further pension increases for veterans of the Civil War 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1086. By Mr. HALL of Illinois: Petition of 227 citizens of the 
seventeenth congressional district of Illinois, asking for im- 
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mediate legislation increasing pensions of Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1087. By Mr. HALL of Indiana: Petition of H. D. Bembardt, 
S. W. Simpson, and others, of Cass County, Ind., asking for 
liberalized pensions for veterans of Civil War and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1088. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of voters of the first con- 
gressional district of Oregon, urging action on a Civil War 
pension bill for the relief of needy and suffering veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1089. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Joseph Pask, asking for 
increase of pension for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1090. Also, petition of Mrs. E. A. Towar and 47 other residents 
of Eaton County, Mich., for increase of pension for Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1091. Also, petition of Priscilla Beedon, of Homer, Mich., and 
66 other residents of Calhoun County, Mich., for increase of 
pension for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1092. Also, petition of Terissa Conklin, of Bellevue, Mich., and 
28 other residents of Bellevue, Eaton County, Mich., for increase 
of pension for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1093. Also, petition of Harry A. Newcomb and 66 other resi- 
dents of Kalamazoo, Mich., for increase of pensions for Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1094. Also, petition of Clyde R. Schoonmaker and 111 other 
residents of Kalamazoo, Mich., for increase of pensions of Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1095. Also, petition of Norman A. Pyke and 54 other residents 
of Battle Creek, Mich., against proposed calendar changes of 
weekly cycle; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1096. Also, petition of Lydia Baird and 64 residents of Cal- 
houn County, against proposed calendar change of weekly cycle; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1097. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition by voters of Athens County, 
Ohio, urging members of the delegation in Congress from Ohio 
to use every possible effort in support of pension legislation for 
relief of needy Union veterans of the Civil War and aged 
widows of veterans who, because of their years, are unable to 
provide for the infirmities of age; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1098. By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Lebanon, Mo., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1099. By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: Petition of Maggie 
Fitters, Concord, Ky., and others, urging that immediate steps be 
taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill in order that 
relief may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1100. Also, petition of A. C. Buchanan and others, of Leather- 
wood, Ky., relative to the Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

1101. Also, petition of Mrs. A. L. Dean, Augusta, Ky., and 
others, of Bracken County, relative to the Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ; 

1102. By Mr. KIESS: Petition from citizens of Tioga County, 
Pa., favoring legislation to increase the pension of Civil War 
soldiers and Civil War widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1103. By Mr. KOPP: Petition of William H. Wardan and 
other citizens of Burlington, Iowa, asking that the pensions of 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans be increased; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1104. Also, petition of Pearl R. Clapp and many other citi- 
zens of Fairfield, Iowa, urging increased pensions for Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. . 

1105. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Livingston, Great Falls, and Butte, Mont., favorable to in- 
creased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1106. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Plymouth and Jackson, Mich., requesting increased pensions for 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1107. By Mr. NEWHALL: Petition of John Farmer and 105 
other citizens of Grant County, Ky., urging legislation to in- 
crease pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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1108. Also, petition of Alice Johnson and 56 other citizens of 
Covington, Ky., urging legislation to increase pensions of Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1109. Also, petition of J. L. Morehead and 110 other citizens 
of Erlanger, Ky., urging legislation to increase pensions of Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1110. Also, petition of Mrs. Russell Craddock and 83 other 
citizens of Erlanger, Ky., urging legislation to increase pensions 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1111. Also, petition of John J. Craig and 107 other citizens of 
Covington, Ky., urging legislation to increase pensions of Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1112. Also, petition of Mrs. H. C. Mathews and 49 other citi- 
zens of Petersburg, Ky., urging legislation to increase pensions 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1113. Also, petition of Eva C. Carver and 108 other citizens 
of Petersburg, Ky., urging legislation to increase pensions of: 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

1114. Also, petition of Mrs, B, F. Downard and 137 other citi- 
zens of Newport, Ky., urging legislation to increase pensions of 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1115. By Mrs. OWEN: Petition of citizens of Orlando, State 
of Florida, urging passage of a bill increasing the pensions of 
Civil War veterans, widows of veterans, and dependents; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1116. Also, petition of citizens of Vero Beach, State of Flor- 
ida, urging passage of a bill increasing the pensions of Civil 
War veterans, widows of veterans, and their dependents; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1117. Also, petition of citizens of St. Cloud, State of Florida, 
urging passage of a bill increasing the pensions of Civil War 
veterans, widows of veterans, and their dependents; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1118. Also, petition of citizens of Volusia County, Fla., urg- 
ing passage of a bill increasing the pensions of Civil War 
veterans, widows of veterans, and dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1119. Also, petition of citizens of St. Augustine, Fla., urging 
the passage of a bill increasing the pensions of Civil War 
veterans, widows of veterans, and dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1120. By Mr. PALMER: Petition of E. W. Oswald and sun- 
dry citizens of Sedalia, Mo., praying for the passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1121. Also, petition of Rebecca J. Brooks and sundry citizens 
of Springfield, Mo., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1122. Also, petition of Sophia C. Schlusing and sundry citizens 
of Sedalia, Mo., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1123. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of Will G. 
Sackett and other residents of Litchfield, Ill, urging the pas- 
sage of the Civil War pension bill proposed by the National 
Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1124. By Mr. REID of Illinois: Petition of John P. F. Conrad 
and 135 other citizens of Peotone, Ill., asking that Congress pass 
a bill carrying the rates suggested by the National Tribune for 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1125. By Mr. SCHNEIDER: Petition urging the enactment of 
more liberal pension legislation for Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans, signed by voters of Stephenson, Wis.; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1126. Also, petition urging certain pension increases for Civil 
War survivors and widows of survivors, signed by voters in 
Oneida, Wis.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1127. By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: Petition of citizens of 
Essex, Mo., favoring increased pensions for soldiers of the Civil 
War and widows of soldiers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1128: By Mr. SHOTT of West Virginia: Petition of citizens 
of Williamson, Mingo County, W. Va., asking that Congress 
approve pension rates for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans, as suggested by the National Tribune; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
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1129. Also, petition of Thomas Dillon and 50 other citizens of 
Ada, Mercer County, W. Va., asking that Congress approve pen- 
sion rates for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans, as 
suggested by the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

1130. Also, petition of George W. Damron and 68 other citizens 
of Dingess, Mingo County, W. Va., asking that Congress approve 
pension rates for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans 
as Suggested by the National Tribune; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1181. By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of citizens of Sargent, 
Nebr., advocating increase of pensions for veterans and widows 
of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1132. By Mr. STALKER: Petition of citizens of Peruville, 
N. Y., urging Congress for the early passage of a pension bill 
increasing the pension of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1138. By Mr. THATCHER: Petition signed by Carl F. Ehman 
and others, Almond Jones and others, Eugene Hubbard and 
others, and Lee P. Brown and others, urging Congress for the 
passage of a pension bill increasing the pension of Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1134. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of residents of Fulton 
County, Ohio, asking for legislation to increase pensions to Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

1135. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition of Rhoda Kester, widow 
of a Civil War veteran, petitioning the Congress to enact legisla- 
tion increasing pensions in behalf of Civil War veterans and 
their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1136. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Petition of Edward Hitchcox 
and numerous other citizens of South Dakota, petitioning the 
Congress to pass certain legislation on behalf of Civil War 
veterans and the widows of Civil War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1137. By Mr. WOODRUFF: Petition from citizens of Midland 
County, Mich., favoring increased pensions for Civil War veter- 
uns and their dependents ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1138. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Belden Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill, urging opposition to increase in duty on China 
wood oil; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1139. Also, petition of Charles F. Smith, urging support of 
House bill 15573; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation, 

1140. Also, petition of A, A. Stevenson, 620 North Laramie 
Avenue, Chicago, IL, urging support of House bill 14676; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

1141. Also, petition of Northwestern Yeast Co., Chicago, TI1., 
urging support of drainage tax relief bill (S. 4689); to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

1142. Also, petition of V. G. Milum, secretary Illinois State 
Beekeepers’ Association, Woodliull, Lll., urging passage of Sen- 
ate bill 15386; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

1143. Also, petition of post-office clerks of Bleventh Street 
station, Chicago, UL, urging passage of La Follette-Meade bill 
(8S. 3281) ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1144. Also, petition of Mrs. William EK. Hinchliff and Norma 
C. Thompson, urging passage of Norbeck game refuge bill (S. 
1271) ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1145. Also, petition of clerks, United States Post Office, Ma- 
comb, Ill, urging support of Saturday half holiday bill (S. 
3116) and Dale-Lehlbach retirement bill (S. 1727); to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

1146. Also, petition of Costello & Packwood, attorneys at law, 
Chicago, Ill., urging passage of Senate bill 3281 and Senate bill 
1727; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1147. Also, petition of employees of Greenville post office, 
Greenville, Ill, urging passage of Dale-Lehlbach bill (S. 3116) 
and La Follette-O’Connell longevity bill (S. 3282) ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1148. Also, petition of Reba B. Smith, general superintendent 
of the National Crittenton Mission, Alexandria, Va., urging 
support of Senate bill 5492 and House bill 16529; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1149. Also, petition of Samuel Hazen Bond, attorney and 
counsellor at law, Washington, D. C., urging defeat of House 
bill 12203 (amended) ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1150. Also, petition of William R. Vallance, president the 
Tederal Bar Association, Washington, D. C,, opposing House 
bill 16648; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1151, Also, petition of H. W. de Jarriette, Chicago, Il., urging 
passage of House bill 14676; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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1152. Also, petition of Norwegian National League, Chicago, 
Tll., urging retention of the present mode of quota distribution 
based on the United States census of 1890: to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 


SENATE 
Turspay, November 19, 1929 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 30, 1929) 
The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fess Johnson Sheppard 
Ashurst Iletcher Jones Shortridge 
Barkley Frazier Kean Simmons 
Bingham George Kendrick Smo 

Black Gillett Keyes Steck 

Blaine Glass La Follette Steiwer 
Blease Glenn McCulloch Stephens 
Borah Goff MeKellar Swanson 
Bratton Goldsborough McMaster Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Greene McNary ‘Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Ilale Moses Townsend 
Broussard Harris Norbeck Trammell 
Capper Harrison Norris Tydings 
Connally Hiastings Nye Vandenberg 
Copeland Hatfield Oddie Wagner 
Couzens Hawes Overman Walcott 
Cutting Hayden Patterson Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Hebert Phipps Waterman 
Deneen Heflin Ransdell Wheeler 

Dill lowell Sackett 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] and the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WaAtsH] are necessarily detained on business of the Senate. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosprnson] is 
also necessarily detained on business of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

THE FIRST DECADE OF NATIONAL PROHIBITION 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to incorporate in the Recorp A Study of the Social Effect of 
National Prohibition During its First Decade, by Dr. Ernest H. 
Cherrington, general secretary of the World League Against 
Alcoholism. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


Prohibition is no longer an experiment in the United States of 
America. From whatever angle we view this question it has passed 
beyond the testing point and has demonstrated its value. This is 
attested equally in the fields of economics, of health, and of sociology. 
Assailed as no other public policy ever has been assailed, it has 
weathered storms which would have sufficed to overthrow a measure 
that was less strongly established or that did not have behind it a 
tremendous volume of public sentiment. 

Prohibition has done more than meet the expectations of those who 
for long years prior to the submission of the eighteenth amendment 
labored in its behalf. It has exceeded those expectations. 

Because we are so elose to the question many of us do not fully 
realize the tremendous achievements which are to the credit of national 
prohibition. Then, too, that easy forgetfulness which is so characteristic 
of humanity makes it difficult for us to compare the occasional viola- 
tion of the law to-day with the chronic violations of the preprohibition 
era. We know that the prohibition law is violated. We forget too 
readily that the license or regulatory laws were violated so continuously 
that the popular assumption was that such violations were normal. 
The occasional sight of a public drunkard to-day rallies a crowd. Be- 
fore the adoption of the eighteenth amendment drunken nuisances in- 
fested the streets and public places. There is significance in the fact 
that the hip flask, with its limited quantity of liquor, has taken the 
place of the quart and the decanter. We are dealing in fractions now 
when once we dealt in whole numbers with three figures. If it be true 
of the beverage-aleohol problem that “needs must that offenses come,” 
it is none the less a great achievement to have made those offenses so 
closely approach the minimum. 

Over five years ago Charles Edward Russell wrote of probibition: 

“The only test of prohibition that counts is economic, and Europe 
is getting ready to own, in ways to cause some astonishment, that 
under such proving American prohibition stands up well.” 

Russell was then discussing the question “Is the world going dry?” 
Many of the economic phases of this question have an even heightened 
emphasis with the development of the prohibition observance in the 
years since Mr. Russell wrote. 


Without objection, it is so 
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A special committee from Great Britain, under the chairmanship of 
Sir William Mackenzie, visited America to study our business conditions. 
In the official report rendered they declared : 

“ Prohibition is among the causes of America’s industrial success. Its 
economic effect has been very great by the diversion of large sums into 
Savings and the purchase of commodities and by increasing the regular- 
ity of attendance at work. This fulfills Lloyd George’s prediction that 
‘if America holds onto prohibition 10 years Great Britain will be forced 
to go dry for economic reasons, as England half drunk and half sober 
can not successfully compete with sober and efficient America.’ ” 

ECONOMICS OF PROHIBITION 

In estimating the value of prohibition as an economic asset one must 
not ignore the fact that this national policy has its earlier years in a 
period when economic disaster would have been the normal expectation. 
It has become almost axiomatic that a great war was inevitably fol- 
lowed by a long period of industrial depression, if not by a financial 
panic. We had not forgotien the disastrous effect of the Civil War, nor 
ignored the long delay in resumption of gold payments until 1873. The 
natural expectation was that the greatest war in history would be fol- 
lowed by the greatest financial disaster. Here the stabilizing influence 
of prohibition entered. There was a sag in employment and in produc- 
tion and in distribution. Losing foreign markets and passing through 
the difficult period of adjustment of exchanges our whole factory system 
naturally was forced to slow up the ratio of production. This naturally 
was reflected in domestic trade, in the employment of workers, and the 
rates of wages as well as the hours of labor. There was no panic, how- 
ever. There were no bread lines, no soup kitchens. Charity organiza- 
tions did not find any long list of applicants for doles. Instead of all 
these expected disasters we merely noted a slowing up in the business 
mechanism of the Nation, to be followed by a slow, healthy, steady 
development. 

In some States where careful business statistics are kept, such as in 
Pennsylvania, for instance, it was noted that while the amounts paid 
in wages had greatly decreased, the amounts laid aside in savings banks 
did not appreciably decrease, but even, in some places, increased. This 
was unprecedented. There was only one factor entering the business 
situation that could account for it. All the other factors would ac- 
count for a threatened, if not actual, panic. The new beneficent factor 
was prohibition. Sums formerly expended wastefully were now being 
conserved in savings or being expended constructively. This is not 
the opinion only of prohibition propagandists but is generally realized 
by our greatest business experts. 


Roger W. Babson, of the Publishers’ Financial Bureau, of Babson 
Park, Mass., is generally recognized throughout the Nation as an au- 


thority on the trend of business. As are most other business men of 
the country, he is a friend of the prohibition law. In a remarkable 
statement issued some time ago, Mr. Babson says: 

“Both friends and enemies of prohibition must agree that the in- 
creased purchasing power of the masses, which has been so general since 
the war, is largely due to prohibition. Increased wages are not re- 
sponsible for this increased purchasing power, because higher wages 
mean higher prices and do not materially affect the volume of goods 
purchased. When, however, a man takes money formerly thrown away 
on harmful drink and uses it for buying a home, an automobile, or any 
other merchandise, he is greatly aiding all legitimate industry. This 
means that a great sum formerly spent in saloons each year, and from 
which only the brewers benefited, has gone into new buildings, automo- 
biles, and the hundreds of other lines which have expanded so readily 
since prohibition went into effect.” 

While Secretary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover made a study of our 
factory production. He summed up his results of this survey in these 
words: 

“There can be no doubt of the economic benefits of prohibition. 
Viewing the temperance question only from this angle, prohibition has 
proved its case. I think increased temperance over the land is re- 
sponsible for a good share of the enormously increased efficiency in 
production, which statistics gathered by the Department of Commerce 
show to have followed passage of the prohibition law. Exhaustive 
study from many angles of production over average periods, 10 years 
apart before and since the war, would indicate that while our pro- 
ductivity should have increased about 15 per cent, due to the increase 
in population, yet the actual increase has been from 25 to 30 per cent, 
indicating an increase of efficiency of somewhere from 1 to 15 per cent. 

“There is no question, in my opinion, that prohibition is making 
America more productive. There can be no doubt that prohibition is 
putting money in the American family pocketbook. The dry law has 
proved its worth in dollars and cents.” 

Henry Ford has emphasized this relation between our present pros- 
perity and prohibition. In a recent article he asserts: 

“Without prohibition industry would of necessity decline to the 
position it occupied at the beginning of the century. Without prohi- 
bition a short working week and day would be no longer possible. 
Without prohibition accurate workmanship would be impossible. 

“The reason why America is so far ahead of other countries indus- 
trially to-day, the reason America is so rich to-day, is prohibition. 
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Foreign countries want America for their market because America, 
under prohibition, has the money. Their own countries, where liquor 
still runs free, are too impoverished to be profitable. That is the 
doom of the drink business—it ruins its own customers.” 

In order properly to evaluate Mr. Ford’s utterances on the subject, it 
is necessary to consider the standpoint from which he views this entire 
question. While we are all aware of Mr. Ford's preeminent position as 
an industrialist, there are other factors entering into his decision be- 
yond those arising from his position as a manufacturer, Some time ago 
Samuel Streuss, in the Atlantic Monthly, discussing this question, 
analyzed the situation so clearly that I can not do better than to present 
the results of that analysis here. 

“When Mr. Henry Ford, who is a man born into his time, says we 
must give up either drink or industrialism, he is not moved to say so 
merely because drink would make people buy fewer automobiles. In- 
stinctively he understands that drink makes people buy less of every- 
thing, and so less of automobiles. When Mr. Gary says that drink and 
prosperity are incompatible, he is not moved to his conclusion by mere 
questions of efficiency in the steel mills. * * * Under the old order, 
the products of brewery and distillery added up in the prosperity col- 
umns just as steel did, and plows and corn; beer and liquor were equal 
with all the others. Under the new order, drink subtracts from the 
total. Drink cuts down general consumptive power. Drink takes from 
the Nation’s ability to use up goods; drink takes from a man’s efficiency 
to consume; drink lessens the desire for things. Drink, to be sure, 
limits its own consumption; when it has its men under the table, that 
is the end; there is a limit to the amount a man can drink. But what 
is intolerable is that drink makes inroads into the consumption of all 
else. Consumption can not suffer drink because in drink men find a 
substitute for that satisfaction which is in the acquiring of luxuries; 
the pleasure in drink takes the place of the pleasure in things. The 
more things men have, the more they need—this is the working philoso- 
phy of consumptionism. The more drink men have the less things they 
need. Consequently, we have the eighteenth amendment.” 


BAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


Probably there is no better index to prosperity than the savings 
accounts of the Nation. While these are only a part of the total say- 
ings, which include life insurance, permanent investments, home buy- 
ing, etc., they probably mirror more accurately than any other single 
factor the better condition of the wage earners of the country. Before 
prohibition the savings deposits of the Nation were not any very great 
factor in our financial life. Many banks then did not care to handle 
such deposits, since they were small and required costly attention. 

In 1918, according to the figures in the report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, the amounts of these savings were: Private banks sav- 
ings, $23,459,823; postal savings banks, $148,471,499; loan and trust 
companies, $1,286,650,369 ; State banks savings, $1,071,636,806 ; mutual 
Savings banks, $4,442,096,393; stock savings banks, $1,001,573,414; 
national banks saving departments, $1,398,358,000 ; total, $9,372,246,304. 

The fiscal year 1928 registered a record gain in savings-banks deposits, 
although the various years since the adoption of the eighteenth amend- 
ment had marked the addition of large sums to this stored-up capital of 
the people of the country. In an analysis of the report of the United 
States Comptroller of the Currency, W. Espy Albig, deputy manager of 
the American Bankers’ Association’s savings bank division, says: 

“The year ended June 30, 1928, registered over the previous year 
the largest gain in savings deposits in banks and trust companies of 
continental United States ever recorded in the history of this country. 
On June 30, 1928, the volume of savings stood at $28,412,961,000, a 
gain of $2,327,059,000 over the previous year. * * * Since 1912, 
when adequate records first became available, the gain per inhabitant 
is 169.3 per cent. * * * The number of depositors, which, for 1917, 
was reported at 48,354,784, reaches a high mark this year with 
53,188,348.” 

The American banker recognizes the part played by the eighteenth 
amendment in developing our gains in savings deposits and finds that 
although it would be impossible to determine exactly “the influence of 
prohibition in building the savings-bank totals of the country; that it 
has had some bearing will be admitted even by those who do not par- 
ticularly favor the prohibition amendment.” 

LIFE INSURANCBR 

The life insurance data of the country is another index of the eco- 
nomic gains made under prohibition. Since the adoption of the 
eighteenth amendment our annual purchase of new life insurance has 
been multiplied three and one-half times. Over 65,000,000 people now 
carry life insurance amounting to $100,000,000,000. It was recently 
stated by the Association of Life Insurance Presidents that we had 
attained during the first half of 1929 the one hundred billion dollar goal. 
It took 80 years, from 1843 to 1922, to accumulate the first $50,000,- 
000,000 of life insurance in force, while the second fifty billion was 
attained in less than 7 years. Mr. George T. Wight, manager of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents points out: 

“The economic and social ramifications of this $100,000,000,000 of 
life insurance in force are of great importance in the daily lives of our 
citizens. Guaranteeing economic independence to millions of individuals, 
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and temporary financial relief to many more millions, contracts binding 
the aggregate payment of this amount are now in the hands of more 
than 65,000,000 policyholders, who are representative of every walk of 
life.” 

The Insurance Field in September, 1929, commented at great length 
upon the economic gains from prohibition. In the course of its article 
it said: 

“ What we particularly want to see discussed fairly is the relation of 
prohibition to the economic system of insurance as importantly inci- 
dental to and with the general welfare. How much of the evident 
savings from the annual alcoholic drink bill has gone into life insur- 
ance, building and loan associations, savings banks, and the many 
comforts of living? * * * 

“ How is the life insurance aspect affected by the diversions of the 
drink bill? Industrial issues have more than doubled since 1920. 
More of the industrial classes have stepped up to the higher figures of 
ordinary. These jumped from $35,000,000,000 in 1920 to more than 
$100,000,000,000 this year. Where did it all come from? Say the 
agency forces did it by hard work. Very well; but where did the 
money come from to pay for it? That is the economic vein that can 
be opened by every company and by all experienced agencies for their 
own guidance. Has prohibition advanced the general welfare, or has ‘it 
merely dried out cocktail glasses? It is a business and not a moral, 
personal-liberty matter with insurance.” 


HOME BUILDING 


Prohibition gave a new emphasis to the home-building impulse. Many 
who during the saloon epoch were forced to live in slums or in unspeak- 
able tenements because the major portion of their income went across 
the bar are to-day knowing a new comfort and a new ambition. The 
best authorities in realty and building circles recognize the part played 
by prohibition in developing the new market for homes. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, in its recent review of building operations in the 
first half of 1929, calls attention to the fact that in 85 cities in the 
United States having a population of 100,000 or over, building permits 
issued in the first half of 1929 call for an expenditure of $1,425,106,688 
of which 64.1 per cent was for residential building. 

There is a double significance in this stimulation of home building. 
Not only does it register the improvement in home conditions and the 
higher standards of living which have developed since prohibition but 
this increased volume of construction means labor and employment for 
a host of men engaged in the building trade. 

The following comparative figures on building and loan associations, 


taken from the annual reports of the Comptroller of the Treasury, show 


the remarkable development of 
prohibition : 


the home-building impulse under 
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THE AUTOMOBILE’S RELATION TO PROHIBITION 


The automobile industry has a very intimate relation to prohibition. 
Even before Henry Ford made his famous statement, “If booze ever 
comes back to the United States, I am through with manufacturing,” and 
“ gasoline and booze don’t mix; that’s all,” thinking people realized that 
intoxicating beverages could not be safely permitted if we were to con- 
tinue to use high-speed automobiles on our public highways. -The auto 
death list is already too high. If the saloon should return or if under 
any system drink should be legalized once more, few of us would care 
to run the risks incident to traveling on a road infested with drinking 
drivers. 

Aside from all other considerations, anything which might seriously 
affect the automobile industry in America would be a calamity. We 
now lead the world in the production of automobiles, 9 out of every 
10 machines being made in this country, according to the Department 
of Commerce survey. 

Since, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics in its August, 1929, 
study of Trend of Employment and Labor Turnover, the number on the 
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August pay roll in 217 establishments, producing automobiles, was 
437,202, while the amount of the weekly pay roll was $15,098,523, one 
is forced to realize that any national policy which threatens an indus- 
try of this caliber would be a positive disaster to the business structure 
of the country. If we add, however, to these figures the 58,240 engaged 
in production of automobile tires with the weekly pay roll of $1,685,032 
and then add to these those employed in filling stations, garages, acces- 
sory manufacturers, and retailers, it is quite evident that anything 
which seriously disturbs the automobile industry would at the same 
time shake the very foundations of our industrial life. If prohibition 
had done nothing more than make possible the amazing development of 
the auto trade in the past 10 years, it would have made an incalculable 
contribution to the economic life of the Nation. 

Dr. Thomas Nixon Carver, professor of economics in Harvard Uni- 
versity, in an article entitled “Some Economic Aspects of Prohibi- 
tion,” published in October of this year, incisively portrays phases of 
prohibition in which the ethical is involved with the economic. He 
writes : 

“The good which President Lowell and other observers agree that 
prohibition has done is economic as well as moral. It has been of 
special advantage to the wageworkers and their families. Not hav- 
ing to run the gantlet of a row of saloons on the way home from 
work, not being subject to the treating habit which the liquor in- 
terests assiduously cultivated, they have been able to take more of 
their wages home to their families. The families are, therefore, 
better fed, housed, clothed, and they have more opportunities for 
amusement as well as for self-development. The industries which 
provide necessaries, amusements, and means of cultivation are now 
getting most of the money that was formerly spent on drink. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers, the manufacturers of radio sets, the whole 
moving-picture industry, would, therefore, better think several times 
before they lend any influence in favor of the repeal or nullification of 
the prohibitory law. If the subversive movements ever succeed, much 
of the money now spent for these things will again be turned over 
to the liquor interests in the purchase of drink.” 


CRIME AND PROHIBITION 


Prohibition has played an important part in reducing the criminality 
in the United States. Long before the adoption of this national 
policy, bar associations and other organizations concerned about the 
future of our Nation pointed with dismay to the rising tide of crime 
and warned us that it threatened to engulf our civilization. Crime 
commissions and vice commissions were formed in various parts of 
the country to study the question and suggest remedies. Prisoners’ 
aid societies, probation and parole systems, prison reforms, and other 
panaceas failed to check the mounting list of crimes perpetrated all 
over the Nation. Those interested in the abolition in the licensed 
liquor traffic urged that the closing of the saloons and the prohibi- 
tion of beverage intoxicants would probably reduce the amount of 
crime. Their views were scouted as the pleas of too-enthusiastic 
partisans. 

National prohibition did come, however, and the crime wave which 
had been mounting so steadily for decades was checked and began to 
decrease. This is the verdict not only of ardent probibitionists tut of 
the best-informed experts in this highly specialized field of soriclogy. 
Dr. George W. Kirchwey, formerly dean of Columbia Law School and 
one of the leading authorities on criminology in the United States, 
denying that crime is increasing in this country, declares that : 

“As between 1910 and 1923, the latter date being the hign-water 
mark of reaction against national prohibition, there was a decrease of 
37.7 per cent in general criminality in the United States in proportion 
to population. The chief reductions were in public intoxication, 55.3 
per cent; disorderly conduct, 51.5 per cent; vagrancy, 52.8 per cent; 
fornication and prostitution, 55.7 per cent; malicious michief, etce., 
68 per cent; larceny, 53.1 per cent; and burglary, 11.4 per cent.” 

Judge Herbert G. Cochran, of Norfolk, Va., acting president of the 
National Probation Association, addressing that organization at its 
convention ig San Francisco last June, pointed out that “ Despite the 
increase in population in the Nation, actual commitments dropped one- 
third from 1913 to 1923, and the ratio has not increased materially 
since.” 

To this he added: “A lot of new crimes have been created by new 
laws, and there has been an increase in some types of crime and a 
decrease in others. Burglary has decreased and hold-ups and other bold 
youthful crimes have increased.” 

It is highly difficult to obtain exact data concerning the amoust of 
crime in the United States. When the National Crime Commission was 
formed the Hon. Charles E. Hughes, one of its members, decided that 
the first question to be answered in surveying the situation was, Is 
there a crime wave? The Association for Municipal Research when 
asked by the commission to furnish some figures on crime, found there 
were no statistics available and estimated that the cost of a survey in 
all the States would be about $1,000,000 and would require six months. 
This, however, would only cover the statistics of the previous year. 
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This suggests the difficulties in the way of securing any adequate infor- 
mation on the crime situation throughout the country. 

Possibly the best data we have is that contained in the census of 
prisoners, taken by the Census Bureau, and comparing the years of 1923 
and 1910. This census shows a decrease of 1.7 per cent in the prison 
population of the latter year compared with the former. It also shows 
a decrease of 37.7 per cent in the total number of commitments during 
the year. Some of the decreases are extremely interesting. Among 
them we note the following: Drunkenness commitments, 55.3 per cent; 
disorderly conduct commitments, 51.5 per cent; vagrancy, 52.8 per 
cent; larceny, 52.3 per cent; assault, 53.1 per cent; prostitution, 28.8 
per cent. 

These figures, ‘of course, do not give the exact situation. Before 
prohibition persons convicted of drinking and related offenses were 
usually punished by a fine. In many communities the courts have been 
more severe since the adoption of national prohibition, thus increasing 
the percentage of prison or jail sentences imposed upon the smaller 
number of prisoners arraigned. Had it not been for this increased 
severity the decrease in such commitments would have been even greater 
than it is. It is especially noteworthy that commitments of prisoners 
under 18 years of age showed a decrease of 43 per cent for 1923 as 
compared to 1910. Of course, the establishment of new juvenile in- 
stitutions and reformatories took care of many youthful lawbreakers 
in this period. The increase, however, reported by juvenile reforma- 
tories in this period is estimated by the Census Bureau at about 5,085. 
These would in former years have been sent to jail or some other penal 
institution. 

The Federal Children’s Bureau in its study of juvenile delinquency 
finds that in 1880 offenders between the ages of 18 to 20 furnished 
11.8 per cent of all commitments; in 1890, 12.1 per cent; in 1923, 9.4 
per cent. Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale, in his recent book, Prohibition 
Still at Its Worst, analyzes the crime figures for New York and finds: 

“In the alcoholic record of New York City there is nothing to war- 
rant the widely heralded belief that prohibition has debauched American 
youth. On the contrary, first convictions for drunkenness in that city, 
in which youth have a principal share, have diminished more rapidly, 
even, than the total yearly convictions for drunkenness.” 

If we try to find just who is committing the crime which to-day dis- 
turbs the Nation and which has caused appointment of the special 
commission of law enforcement, many would read with profit from the 
census of prisoners: 

“The ratio of commitments per 100,000 population during the year 
1923 was highest for negroes, 797.1 per 100,000. The Indian, Chinese, 
Japanese, and other colored races ranked next, with a combined ratio of 
666.9 per 100,000. The ratio for foreign-born whites was 488.5 per 
100,000. The native whites had the lowest ratio, 239.4 per 100,000. 
Thus the foreign-born whites had a ratio more than twice as large as 
the ratio for the native whites. This difference is due in large part to 
the fact that the foreign-born population includes a much higher propor- 
tion of adult males than the native-white population. If the comparison 
is restricted to adult males 15 years of age and over, the ratio is 878 per 
100,000 for the forcign born as compared with 703.2 per 100,000 for the 
native.” 

Long ago Theodore Roosevelt said: “The liquor traffic tends to pro- 
duce criminality in the population at large and lawbreaking among the 
saloon keepers themselves.” 

Possibly no other single public policy ever played so large a part in 
striking at the causes of crime as did the adoption of national prohibi- 
tion. It made intoxicating beverages difficult to obtain instead of easily 
accessible; it made them costly instead of cheap; it eliminated the 
saloons and their back rooms, which were the rendezvous for criminals 
and the school of crime. Its effect may be measured not by the too 
fervid utterances of its friends or its foes but by the criminal data of 
almost any town or city in the country. Lawlessness is of course far 
too prevalent. Judge Marcus Kavanagh, of Chicago, in his recent book 
The Criminal and His Allies, clearly presents the issue which confronts 
the Nation when he says: 

“The next five years will decide whether the American people in this 
regard are capable of self-government.” 

Judge Kavanagh does not find that prohibition is responsible for the 
creation of crime but rather, discussing the altering conception of crime 
and of personal liberty, he reminds us; 


“It is true that certain ages and certain climates have regarded 
crimes such as adultery, polygamy, and drunkenness as bad in them- 
selves, while in other times or in different climates they were considered 
not even malum probibitum, or bad only because the law forbade. In 
these latter countries and times such acts were not considered atrocious 
and interferences with the just rights of others, while in other countries 
such conduct was esteemed an atrocious offense against decency and 


public morals. It is the just right of every citizen that the surround- 
ings of the community in which he and his family must live, which he 
helps to support and must defend with his life when called upon, shall 
be what his country and his age deem sober, decent, and moral. Who- 
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ever infringes upon the concept in a way forbidden by law commits a 
crime.” 
PROHIBITION AND THE PUBLIC HEALTH 


The effect of prohibition upon the public health has been as marked 
as its effect upon the economic life of the country. This can likewise 
be measured by statistics whose authenticity is beyond question. While 
there had been a slight yearly decrease in the national death rate in the 
preprobibition years, that decrease was so small that it was barely 
perceptible upon the ordinary chart. With the coming of prohibition, 
however, the death rate for the country dropped abruptly. It has not 
even remotely approached the ratio for the license period. According 
to the figures issued by the department of vital statistics in the United 
States Census Bureau, this decrease in the death rate has been equiva- 
lent to the saving of 100,000 to 200,000 lives per year. In other words, 
nearly 200,000 persons would have died annually during the past 10 
years had the conditions prevailing during the license period been 
continued. 

When we closed the doors of 177,000 licensed saloons and uncounted 
numbers of speak-easies which had been operating practically unchecked 
for decades, we also closed centers of infection and contagion. Of course, 
those hundreds of thousands whose lives were saved by prohibition 
would not all have died drunkards’ deaths even if prohibition had not 
been introduced, but they would have died just the same. They would 
have died of other diseases than alcoholism. Their power of resistance 
would have been weakened, The possibility of contagion would have 
been multiplied. Lower standards of living, less nourishment, and 
greater exposure would all have contributed, through indulgence in alco- 
holic beverages, to hasten their end. 

Dr. Haven Emerson, professor of public health at the Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, some time ago summed ‘up the relation of national 
prohibition to the public health in words which are worth repeating. He 
said : 

“While it is not possible to prove that all the reductions of sickness 
and death rates, and all the benefits to the home and the family which 
have been widely observed throughout the United States in recent years 
have resulted from the outlawing of the commercial traffic in alcoholic 
beverages, it is both evident and wholly reasonable to believe that the 
greatest single influence, not previously brought to bear upon the condi- 
tions of life in our country, which has caused in whole or in part the 
improved security of life, the greater material wealth and better stand- 
ards of the family and the home, especially among the mass of wage 
earners and particularly as affecting women and young people, has been 
the reduction in the use of alcohol for beverage purposes.” 

Doctor Emerson also lists as the more important items offered as evi- 
dence of benefits due chiefly, if not wholly, to the direct and indirect 
results of prohibition : 

“The death rate from alcoholism fell to 19 per cent of the preprohi- 
bition rate, and in spite of subsequent rises the rate is now less than 
75 per cent of the preprohibition rate, Only in the States of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, where the violations 
of the law have been most flagrant and public opinion strongly alco- 
holic, has the death rate from alcoholism in any single year since pre- 
prohibition equaled the average rate of the last seven preprohibition 
years. 

“The death rate from cirrhosis of the liver fell to 54.3 per cent and 
has never been nearer than 57.4 per cent to the preprohibition rate. 

“The general death rate (all ages, all causes) has for the entire 
postprohibition period been at a lower level than in any single year 
before prohibition. 

“Admissions to mental-disease hospitals for alcoholic psychoses have 
been at a lower rate in proportion to all admissions since prohibition 
than for any previous similar period of time. 

“There has been apparently a reduction in the incidence of cases of 
drug addiction coming under hospital care at the same time that there 
has been a reduction in hospital admissions for acute alcoholism.” 

This corroborates what Dr. Eugene L. Fiske, of the Life Extension 
Institute, once said when discussing the abnormally high death rate of 
employees in breweries : 

“The general trend of this mortality is the same in all companies, 
and shows that ‘Old Mortality’ and ‘John Barleycorn’ are exceedingly 
good cronies. Wherever you find alcohol you find the following formula 
at work: ‘ More alcohol—higher death rate.’” 

More recently still Louis I. Dublin, Ph. D., statistician of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., in his book “Health and Wealth,” relates 
the improvement in public health to the improvement in economic condi- 
tions in the great mass of American homes since prohibition, affirming 
this with an earnestness which is more significant because of his char- 
acteristic restraint. 

Horatio M. Pollock, of the New York State Department of Mental 
Hygiene, and Frederick W. Brown, of the National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, have in the past few weeks published some unusual sta- 
tistics on recent alcoholic mental diseases. The following quotations 
from their survey are so significant that it is hardly necessary for one 
to point the moral which they contain: 
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“The nine States that were ‘ wet’ before prohibition contributed more 
than 90 per cent of all cases of alcoholic insanity in 1922, 1925, and 
1926. The percentage of alcoholic cases among all new admissions to 
these hospitals for the years 1922, 1925, and 1926 shows a steady in- 
crease, The percentage of alcoholic cases among all new admissions and 
readmissions to these hospitals in 1926 was less than one-half of that of 
1910, but slightly greater than that of 1922 or of 1925. * * * 

Miss Cora Frances Stoddard, of the Scientific Temperance Federation, 
has carefully analyzed the alcoholism mortality statistics of the various 
States as furnished by the United States Census Bureau. She finds: 

“From 1901 to 1917 the alcoholism death rate averaged 56 per mil- 
lion population, or about the rate of 1916 (58 per million). Under na- 
tional prohibition the highest rate in any year (1926) has been 39 per 
million. The smaller proportion of people of the United States who now 
die of alcoholism are no ‘deader’ than those who succumbed between 
1901 and 1917, so that honest consideration of this health aspect of 
the alcohol problem by health officials anxious to prevent loss of life is 
to be welcomed as an evidence of keener appreciation of the importance 
of this loss of life than they formerly showed.” 

As background facts to any consideration of the alcohol death rate 
Miss Stoddard sets forth the following: 

“There were about 16,000 fewer alcoholism deaths in the first seven 
prohibition years than there would have been had there prevailed the 
average preprohibition rate of the years 1912-1917. In 1926, the latest 
year for which United States statistics are available, there were fewer 
actual deaths from alcoholism in a registration area of 105,000,000 
people than there were in 1916 from 71,000,000 people. 

“Where is alcoholism worst? If there is to be a campaign for re- 
ducing alcoholism, it is important to know the strategic points where 
it is most menacing and increasing fastest. What, to use a familiar 
phrase, are the serious ‘centers of infection’? ‘They are the former 
wet States and the great cities. Certain facts indicate this: 

“The joint alcoholism death rate in 1926 of 15 former nonprohibition 
States was 4.8, in 27 former prohibition States it was 2.5, per 100,000 
population. These former nonprohibition States contained nearly 54 
of each 100 people of the registration area; they furnished 67 of each 
100 alcoholic deaths. There were 23 States in 1926 which had less 
than 50 alcoholic deaths each. Their total population was about two 
and one-half times that of New York State, but they furnished a total 
of only 545 deaths to New York’s 788. Twenty of these States had 
adopted State prohibition before the eighteenth amendment came into 
effect. 

“Fourteen of the twenty-three States had fewer than 25 alcoholic 
deaths each. Their combined population was about equal to that of 
New York. They reported 233 deaths; New York, 788. All of the 14 
were prohibition States except two (Vermont and Delaware, together 
furnished only 25 alcoholic deaths). . 

“New York and Maryland, These two States contain about 12 per 
cent of the population of the registration area, but furnished 22 per 
cent of the alcoholic dead in 1926. New York is especially responsible ; 
containing 10 per cent of the registration area population, it contributed 
over 19 per cent of the alcoholic dead. New York City with about 5 per 
cent of the aforesaid population, contributed over 18 per cent of the 
alcoholism deaths in the United States in 1926. Wyoming and Rhode 
Island also have an excessive disproportion between population and al- 
coholism, but furnished only 70 actual deaths in 1926. It is no wonder 
that Doctor Nicoll found New York State ‘ wet,’ politicians chary about 
taking up the question of checking alcoholism mortality for fear it 
would increase the demand for a State prohibition enforcement law. 

“There were 14 States in 1926 whose alcoholism death rate was above 
the national average. Ten of them are former nonprohibition States. 
There were 28 States at or below the average rate; 23 of them former 
prohibition States. There were 27 former prohibition States in the 
registration area in 1926; 11 of them had less than half the national 
alcoholism death rate. Of the 4 prohibition States exceeding the average 
rate, 3 (Washington, Michigan, and Florida) are at points especially 
accessible to smuggled liquor, while the first 2 contain 2 of the 20 largest 
cities in the United States (Seattle and Detroit). 

“It is evident that in general the alcoholism mortality problem is 
most serious in the former wet States; is below the average in the 
former prohibition States, 

“The great cities. In 1926, 20 of the largest cities in the registra- 
tion area contained about 20 of each 100 people in the United States. 
But they furnished about 45 of each 100 alcoholism deaths. It is evi- 
dent that the largest part of the alcoholism problem centers in the 
former wet States and in the large cities, some of which are in former 
dry States. Michigan and Washington, for instance, mentioned above 
among the States having an alcoholic death rate, are undoubtely af- 
fected by their large cities, Detroit and Seattle, to both of which 
Canadian liquor is easy of access.” 

The following table gives the actual number of deaths and death 
rates in the United States registration area from 1914 to 1919, inclu- 
sive : 
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Rates per 
100,000 
popula- 
tion 


Actual 
deaths 


3, 257 
2, 945 
4, 161 
3, 907 
2, 193 
1, 367 


pore 
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The following table of the death rate from alcoholism as it is and as 
it might have been in the United States registration area is highly 
suggestive : 


What there 
would have 
been at the 
verage pre- 
prohibition 
rate, 1912- 


Actual 
deaths 


ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBITION 


Prohibition is neither perfectly enforced nor is it universally observed 
by the American people. Of course, no law is perfectly enforced or 
unanimously obeyed. The violations of the prohibition law, however, 
while more numerous than we might wish are not sufficiently so to 
seriously affect any of the gains made possible by this national policy. 
These violations are exceptions to the rule. They are committed by a 
small minority of the American people. Their effect is imperceptible 
so far as any of the business indicators of the Nation are concerned. 
Illegal consumption of intoxicating beverages is not affecting our out- 
put, our savings, or our retail trade; neither does it register any re- 
markable figure in the accident toll taken by the automobile traffic. If 
the Nation to-day was consuming any important fraction of the amount 
once used, the results would be immediately discernible in these statis- 
tics. Before prohibition we were drinking quantities which seem almost 
incredible now. Then the national drink consumption was mounting 
yearly. In 1917, the last year of comparatively unrestricted sale under 
license, according to the United States Statistical Abstract, 1922, page 
697, we consumed 42,723,376 gallons of wine; 1,885,071,304 gallons of 
malt liquors; and 167,740,325 gallons of distilled spirits. These wines 
contained over 6,500,000 gallons of pure alcohol (the dry wines rang- 
ing from 12 to 14 per cent and the port and sherry from 18 to 24 per 
cent alcohol). The distilled spirits contained 83,870,000 gallons of pure 
alcohol. The malt liquors contained 75,402,852 gallons of pure alcohol. 
This makes a total beverage consumption of pure alcohol in 1917 of 
165,772,000 galions. Those who maintain that the Nation is drinking 
as much as ever must show where such a quantity of alcohol is obtain- 
able, illicitly, to-day. Probably the highest estimate of diverted alcohol 
claimed that 90,000,000 gallons of hard liquor or 55,000,000 gallons of 
pure alcohol was entering bootleg channels and this estimate was based 
on a misconstruction of alcohol withdrawals. 

If the per capita ratio of 1918 continued to-day, we would be consum- 
ing over 2,400,000,000 gallons of intoxicants. That would mean an 
average of 20 gallons per year for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. Those who claim that we are drinking as much as before 
prohibition do not realize the serious traffic problem that would be 
involved in moving this amount of liquor clandestinely from the manu- 
facturer to the retailer and to the consumer. 

If each and every automobile in the United States were to transport 
100 gallons of this liquor, there would still be 100,000,000 gallons un- 
transported. Allowing 8 feet between cars, this would mean 136,363 
miles of cars, or over 45 strings of automobiles stretching across the 
United States to carry the liquor that would be consumed in the United 
States in 1928 were it not for national prohibition. 


VIOLATIONS OF THE LAW 


The enemies of prohibition attempt to establish the popular impression 
that liquor law violations are so general and so widespread that they 


“make a farce of, prohibition enforcement.” In order to give “an air 
of verisimilitude to a bald and unconvincing narrative,” the propa- 
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gandists for the brewers, distillers, and vintners quote the arrests for 
‘violations of the prohibition laws and even cite the seizure of distilling 
apparatus as though this were evidence of the failure of the law. Rather 
are these facts evidence of the increasing enforcement of the law. Re- 
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ports of arrests, seizures, etc., by Federal prohibition officers alone, since 
the effective date of the national prohibition act do not suggest any 
abatement of their efforts. The following are the official figures compiled 
under the direction of the Commissioner of Prohibition for this period: 








Fiscal year ended June 30— 





























Jan. 17 to 
June 30, l 
920 1921 1923 1924 
Illicit distilleries seized_. a 9, 746 8, 313 12, 219 10, 392 i i 4,5 
Tllicit stills seized -.............. 4, 888 10, 991 10, 994 14, 000 15, 853 17, 854 12, 248 11, 881 18, 980 
Tilicit still worms seized - a 2, 218 5, 182 10, 203 7, 512 8, 211 7, 850 6, 974 8, 024 9, 133 
Illicit fermenters seized__...--..- 21, 111 70, 014 81, 640 124, 401 124, 720 134, Po 130, 530 173, 656 217, 278 
Gallons of distilled spirits seized - 137, 772. 38 413, 987. 32 382, 390. 44 457, 365. 25 1, 672, 743. 81 1, 102, 787. 65 1, 247, 520. 08 1, 462, 532. 76 1, 048, 636. 84 
Gallons of malt liquor seized... 1, 637, 483. 00 4, 963, 005. 27 4, 187, 625. 67 4, 803, 872. 92 5, 379, 528. 03 7, 040, 537. 30 | 14, 220, 551. 93 5, 971, 903. 35 4 254, 029. 58 
Gallons of wine, cider, mash, 
and pomace seized __.......... 95, 672. 90 428, 303.88 | 4,052,213.88 | 9,085,411.34 | 8, 774,916.80 | 10, 572,933. 50 | 13, 273, 738.10 | 21, 736, 395. 24 27, 171, 567. 06 
Number of automobiles seized __. 209 706 | 1, 886 3, 977 5, 214 6, 089 5, 935 7, 137 6, 934 
Number of boats and launches 
MES ces cannuricnnameiinn iis nibes 3 23 74 134 236 182 187 353 81 
Total appraised value of prop- } 
is wkoth-ikindawennmnsel $1, 262, 196. 67 | $8, 181,866.70 | $5, 872, 092. 09 |$11, 478, 277. 53 |$10, 843, 881. 83 /$11, 199, 664. 46 |$13, 835, 524. 85 |$24, 540, 338.03 | $23, 204, 345. 20 
Number of agents injured....... 0 13 28 45 28 39 50 59 89 
Number of agents killed__.._...-. 0 14 9 il 2 7 6 6 10 
Number of persons arrested. .... 10, 548 34, 175 42, 223 66, 936 68, 161 62, 747 58, 391 64, 986 75, 307 






Behind these figures there lie many interesting facts not always 
realized by the mass of people. The illicit distilleries may be anything 
from a little hovel or a shack in the woods to a large barn or other 
building converted into a factory for the production of illicit liquor. 
Many of them have very limited capacity. None of them, of course, 
were comparable to any distillery in the preprobibition days. In fact, 
it would take hundreds of these so-called distilleries to equal one of the 


distilleries which operated legally before the adoption of national 
prohibition. 

So with the illicit stills, worms, and fermenters, which have been 
seized. Some of these stills had a capacity of only a few gallons. 


Others had a large capacity. The larger the still, however, the greater 
the chance of its being detected and wrecked by officials before it had 
gotten fairly into operation. The distinctive odor of the mash can not 
be concealed. The problem of disposal of the mash after distilling 
introduces another element which increases the chances of detection. 
Many of these stills never produced a gallon of spirits to enter the 
market. The fermenters cited in the report may be anything from a 
pan to a vat. A score or more may belong to a single still. The fact 
that these were seized and wrecked and that the liquor produced was 
confiscated and destroyed indicates some degree of efficiency on the part 
of Federal prohibition officers. 

If other evidence were required in regard to the enforcement of 
prohibition, the price of bootleg liquor, which is frequently quoted in 
the press, should be persuasive. 

That there are weaknesses in enforcement no person will deny. It 
is inevitable that there will be such weaknesses. It is possibly equally 
undeniable that the quality of enforcement is continuously increasing. 
When one considers the limited number of agents actually at work on 
the enforcement of this law, one may be surprised at their achievements. 
Especially is this true when we remember that some States like New 
York State and Maryland give no aid in the enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment, although the legislatures of those States ratified it. 

Prohibition has proven its worth. That it is no longer an experi- 
ment does not need citation of authorities or the presentation of elab- 
orate statistics. Even the most casual observer can see for himself 
the change which has been wrought in America by this national policy. 
It has so transformed conditions in our social life that it is difficult 
to-day for us to think ourselves back into the setting of the preprohibi- 
tion era. We have in this brief space of less than a decade become 
accustomed to streets and public places free from drunkards. We take 
for granted now prosperity which is merely one of the by-products of 
prohibition. We assume as a Dormal condition the better health and 
the improved living conditions which have become general. We may 
not always recognize that behind these things and underlying them as 
well there is the eighteenth amendment. It is there none the less. 

Prehibition came as the only possible solution to the liquor ques- 
tion. There was an alternative, but only one alternative and that 
alternative meant a surrender to the most antisocial custom humanity 
has known. It meant reversing the trend of American civilization. 
It meant substituting for this high-powered, high-velocity culture 
which has set this Nation in the forefront of the world, a more or less 
alcoholized condition of national life with its inevitable accompaniments 
of crime, pauperism, and unhappiness. America had to choose between 
progress with prohibition or retreat and defeat under a liquor license 
program. It chose prohibition and progress, There is to-day no inti- 


mation that the majority of the American people are seriously contem- 
plating reversing this position. 


The liquor traffic had thousands of years in which to demonstrate its 
possibilities for 


evil. The national prohibition policy has had less 





than a decade to show its possibilities for good. Those 10 years were 
sufficient however. Prohibition is the established American custom of 
flealing with an ancient but inexcusable social menace. 

The opposition to the eighteenth amendment to-day is largely 
financed by a few wealthy men. Besides the personal gratification from 
their own consumption of legalized intoxicating beverages should their 
efforts succeed, there is also a tremendous money prize as the reward 
for a wet victory. The normal expenditure on intoxicating beverages, 
now diverted to legitimate business, is not less than $5,000,000,900 a 
year, according to Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, professor of marketing, School 
of Business, Columbia University. The investments of the millionaire 
wet group in antiprohibition propaganda are very small compared to 
the enormous amounts at stake. The diversion of this tremendous 
total from the usual avenues of retail trade would affect not alone our 
entire distribution machinery, including department stores, groceries, 
ete., but would seriously disturb our production rate. The dollar 
spent for liquor could not be spent for automobiles, radios, furniture, 
or other items in the long list of American products now consumed in 
record-breaking totals by the American people. The whole structure of 
our prosperity would be imperiled. 

Industry is being mechanized so rapidly that any considerable dis- 
turbance of our consumption: ratio would most seriously affect our 
employment problem. As President William Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor, pointed out last December at the New Orleans 
convention of that body, “One of the most important problems effe:ting 
labor to-day is the displacement of workmen by machines and by 
devices which automatically do the work once done by trained men.” 
A decrease in the consumption ratio in this mass-production age would 
probably throw out of employment more workers than have ever been 
jobless at any previous period of our industrial history. If even one- 
half of the drink bill as estimated by Doctor Nystrom were diverted 
from the purchase of our factory products to the purchase of intoxi- 
cating beverages, the results would be disastrous to the workers of the 
country. The balance to-day between production and distribution is so 
delicate that one can not face with equanimity the possibility of its 
being so violently disturbed. 

There is no likelihood of prohibition legislation being repealed or 
seriously weakened so long as the temperance forces of the country are 
organized. Because of this the enemies of this social policy are making 
their strongest efforts to discredit or to destroy the organized activities 
of the strongest prohibition groups. 

The propaganda against prohibition has been terrific. If the same 
assault had been made on other laws it is highly probable that these 
laws would have become dead letters long since. It is noteworthy that 
rarely has this propaganda touched the fundamental questions involved 
in prohibition. It has rather been confined to such unsupported asser- 
tions as that prohibition can not be enforced. This argument is not 
so much against prohibition as against the form and the efficiency of 
our system of government. Another argument of the antiprohibition 
propagandists asserts that the people are not in favor of prohibition. 
That plea has not been heard so frequently since the last general elec- 
tion, although previous elections, each of which returned to Congress a 
larger number of friends of prohibition than its predecessor, had suffi- 
ciently evidenced the popular strength of this cause. 

The adoption of some other plan as an alternative to prohibition is 
repeatedly suggested by those who are more concerned with getting the 
eighteenth amendment out of the Constitution than they are with the 
quality or the effectiveness of a substitute for it. It is interesting to 
note that the liquor interests always have been for something else 
rather than the actual policy toward liquor which is either under con- 
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sideration or on the statute books at the time. Usually they are for 
the last thing which had been secured by the dry forces. When first the 
Colonies adopted systems to regulate and restrict the liquor traffic, the 
liquor interests opposed this in favor of free and open privilege. Then 
the license system was first discussed; they fought this and advocated 
regulation. 

When government control of liquor through the dispensary system 
was tried in some of our States the liquor traffic was against the new 
proposal and in favor of its predecessor, the license system. When local 
option began to win contests in the villages and townships the liquor 
interests were against this and advocated in its stead either the dis- 
pensary or license or regulation. When county prohibition was pro- 
posed the liquor interests urged the advantages of home rule in village 
and town local option. When State prohibition was adopted the liquor 
forces urged that county and local option were the ideal methods. When 
finally national prohibition was adopted the liquor interests, which had 
fought losing fights all through these various stages of the conflict, united 
and opposed national prohibition and invoked in its stead State rights. 
Now that national prohibition is a fact and world prohibition looms in 
the offing, one may confidently expect that the liquor interests of the 
world, running true to form, will oppose world prohibition and urge in its 
stead the advisability of purely national prohibition. 

The only alternative to prohibition is permission. All the various 
systems of so-called control or regulation of the beverage-liquor traflic 
depend upon prohibitions. The only question seems to be what degree 
of restriction or prohibition shall we have. In all the liquor-control 
systems which have ever been advocated by the opponents of prohibition 
it hag been the prohibitory rather than the permissive features which 
have ear the evils of beverage alcohol. 

I challenge any spokesman for those opposed to prohibition to cite 
one instance in 300 years of American history where the permissive 
features of any license or regulatory liquor law has been responsible for 
any mitigation of the evils of the alcoholic traffic! I challenge him to 
show a single case where whatever mitigation was secured did not 
arrive from the prohibitory features of the law, purely! Since this is 
true, where is there any reason for substituting any degree of permis- 
sion for any degree of prohibition? 

From whatever angle one views our American life one can see that 
prohibition fits exactly into the picture puzzle completing the pattern 
of our civilization. Equally can one see that the introduction of bev- 
erage alcohol would not only disturb but utterly ruin that pattern. 
There is no place for it. No place can be made for it without peril. 
Whether we like it or not, we must recognize the cold truth that legalized 
beverage alcohol is as dead as the last century, to which it belonged. 


FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask permission to have 
printed in the Recorp several articles dealing with the freedom 
of the seas and the forthcoming naval conference in London. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The articles are as follows: 

{From the New York Times, November 9, 1929] 

PaRLEY WoNn’t TOUCH ON FREEDOM OF SEAS—-MACDONALD, AT THE LORD 
MAyor’s BANQUET IN LONDON, DECLARES IsSUE WILL Not B® Raisep— 
Sees It Basep oN War Frar—Hw Hotps ProBtEM WILL Br Non- 
EXISTENT WHEN MBPN’s MINDS ARB FREED OF THIS MENACR—HAILS 


EsraBLisHeD PEacE—Says It Is tN PROSPECT AND LEAGUE'S FROWN 
Witt Soon Be More DreapeD THAN NATION’S ARMS 


Lonpon, November 9.—Prime Minister MacDonald to-night gave firm 
and emphatic assurance that the question of the freedom of the seas 
would not come before the 5-power naval conference. 


Speaking in London’s historic Guildhall at the annual lord mayor's | 


dinner, he declared : 

“It might be convenient and pacifying if I assure you that a certain 
statement that appeared to-day that this important question was to be 
raised at the coming 5-power conference has no basis or justification 
whatever. No such question has been raised by any government so far 
as I know, and I think that I happen to know what has been done. 
No such question has been raised in connection with the 5-power confer- 
ence, and I venture to say that it will not be raised at all.” 

It was the first time that such a definite pronouncement on the 
subject had come from a high authority either in Washington or 
London. The Premier took advantage of the brilliant audience and 
the state occasion to settle the matter beyond all doubt. His state- 
ment was received with deep interest by the leaders of London’s 
official and diplomatic life, and especially by the Japanese and French 
ambassadors, who sat near him at table. 


BASED ON OUTWORN FEARS OF WAR 


The problem of the freedom of the seas would vanish, continued the 


Premier, as soon as outworn fears of war vanished from the minds of 
men. 
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“Everyone working in the front trenches of the peace army has 
always been impressed by how the great public outside, instead of 
fearing war, fears peace,” he said. 

“ Such questions as the freedom of the seas arouse at once old feel- 
ing, old cares, old points of view, ang once again public opinion takes 
up the old position. The thing we have got to do—the work that His 
Majesty’s present Government will strive with might and main to do— 
is to get people to see in the proper proportion and relations the 
meanings of these questions. 

“Put the problem before the lawyers to define clauses that are 
water-tight and you are putting before them a problem that is abso- 
lutely impossible. Put it before those admirable men who can use 
their skill and knowledge—the expert, responsible leaders of our mili- 
tary departments—and they can not solve it for you. 

“But when you remember that the problem of the freedom of the 
seas, either naval or military, can only arise if bugles haye been blown, 
surely every man and woman of common sense sees that the swiftest 
and surest method of solving these problems is to see that the bugles 
of war never blow again.” 


TESTIFIES TO GOOD WILL HERB 


Ambassador Dawes, now on the high seas, was unable to represent the 
United States at the lord mayor’s dinner and the Premier, therefore 
merely testified to the spirit of good will he had found in America, and 
expressed his hopefulness as to the approaching conference. 

“The American ambassador and I have been trying to remove difficul- 
ties which prevent not only agreement between America and ourselves 
but agreement with other nations,” he declared. ‘“‘ Until America and 
ourselves have removed our difficulties it is no use trying to get other 
nations to remove theirs. 

“T crossed to see President Hoover because I believe in personal con- 
tact. By dispatches you can deliver the letter, but only by personal 
contact can you deliver the spirit. If négotiations on delicate subjects 
are to be successfully conducted, both the letter and the spirit must be 
apparent to those conducting the negotiations. 

“America is more enthusiastic about the future than about the past. 
Its objective is good will and cooperation in promoting good objects. 
There is no cooperator who can do more than this country in pursuing 
the common objectives which we have. Now, as a result of it all, we are 
to meet in London at the naval conference. That, I believe, will mark 
very substantial progress in the stage of universal disarmament.” 


REVIEWS LABORITE POLICY 


Mr. MacDonald's speech, the first ever delivered in such surroundings 
by a Labor Prime Minister, was a sweeping review of the Government’s 
policy abroad and at home. Beneath the Guildhall’s lofty ceiling, under 
which Woodrow Wilson was made a freeman of London 11 years ago, the 
Premier pointed to the advancing fortunes of world peace in a field 
ranging from Russia to South America and from the dominions to the 
Balkans. The League of Nations, he asserted, was steadily growing in 
moral authority and becoming the world’s surest bulwark for security 
and peace. 

“Its frown will soon be more dreaded than a nation’s arms,” he ex- 
claimed and the audience applauded him to the echo. 

“The prospect in front of us is the prospect of established peace,” 
he declared in ringing voice. British troops, he told his hearers, were 
already marching home from the Rhineland and the French were follow- 
ing. The reparations problem, he declared, had been settled by The 
Hague agreements, which, he said, “ will restore to a very considerable 
measure at any rate, fair play to certain sections of British trade that 
lad been hardly dealt with by the working of reparations.” 


PRAISE FOR BRIAND 


If Mr. MacDonald had any fears over the possible policy of the new 
Tardieu ministry in France, he did not betray them to-night. Instead 
he told of his satisfaction that M. Briand was still in charge at the 


| Quai D’Orsay. 


“ Those of us who carry on the foreign affairs of this country ought 
to congratulate ourselves most heartily that in the coming negotiations, 
which we are now preparing for and looking forward to with hope, M. 
Briand is to be the custodian of the French interests and a colleague 
of ours in pursuing the policy of international peace,” he asserted. 





[From the Washington Post, November 10, 1929] 
A CERTAIN EXCLUSIVENESS 

“The very coming together of the Anglo-Saxon countries,” says the 
London Times, “has provoked doubts and even resentment Sinister 
motives have been attributed, malevolent comment has beer made. A 
certain necessary exclusiveness has no doubt contributed to these mis- 
representations of the nature of the work achieved. Now is the time, 
in the interval that remains before January, to amplify and to explain 
1." 

It may be added that Prime Minister MacDonald’s oblique references 
to the understanding reached at Washington have helped to confuse, 
rather than clarify, the public mind abroad as to the nature of the 
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understanding. That a large portion of the British public believes that 
an entente has been formed between the “Anglo-Saxon countries,” con- 
stituting a virtual naval alliance, is undenfable. Another section of 
British opinion accepts Mr. MacDonald’s suggestions with a grain of 
salt, and suspects that he made ng real progress in the direction of an 
Anglo-American entente, notwithstanding the air of mystery thrown 
about the “ necessary exclusiveness ” of the conversations at Washington. 

From the American point of view it is necessary to the success of a 
general naval conference that the relations between Great Britain and 
the United States should be made perfectly clear. If France and Italy 
should become convinced that Great Britain and the United States have 
agreed upon a program to be made effective at the naval conference, the 
nature and scope of which are to be kept secret, the conference will 
inevitably fail. No one could blame either France or Italy for refusing 
to promote an Anglo-Saxon understanding whose ramifications are un- 
known to them. Between the lines of the courteous replies from France 
and Italy are seen the reservations which stand in the way of an ac- 
cord. M. Leygues, French Minister of Marine, stated the other day 
that France's acceptance of the invitation to the London conference 
“in no way tied the hands of the Government as to the range of the 
problems to be discussed at the London conference, and the Government, 
in fact, reserved its entire liberty of action. We shall have reserva- 
tions to formulate, but they will be made at the proper time.” 

What is the limit of the understanding that is to determine British 
and American policy at the naval conference? To what extent is the 
United States committed? The British and American people do not 
know. The joint statement hints that the “ practical policy” of both 
Governments is to be directed according to the understanding reached. 
In America this “ practical policy” is easily assumed to be aimed at 
the establishment of naval parity with Great Britain, and nothing 
more. In England the people are led to believe that this “ practical 
policy ” is aimed at much more than naval parity. To them it means 
that Great Britain and the United States have agreed to force the 
European naval powers to abolish submarines, the deadly menace to 
British naval supremacy. With submarines abolished the British Navy 
dominates the Mediterranean, whether France and Italy agree to naval 
parity or not. With France and Italy free to build submarines, the 
Mediterranean could be closed to the British fleet. 

In London it is stated that the invitation to the conference is sub- 
stantially a joint invitation, in which the United States joins; and 
the invitation declares that both the British and American Governments 
have publicly taken a stand in behalf of the abolition of submarines. 
This is not true as to the United States Government. On the contrary, 
the law provides for submarines, and the Washington treaty reenforces 
the law. 

What is the intention of the political delegation that is to deal with 
American naval affairs at the proposed conference? Has an under- 
standing been reached whereby that delegation will join the British 
delegation in demanding that submarines be scrapped? The public has 
a right to know whether or not an attempt is to be made to change the 
nature of the defenses of the Panama Canal, Hawaii, and all other 
American territory. Are Senators Reep and ROBINSON to be bound as 
delegates to a policy which they would not approve as Senators? 
They may find themselves in a very uncomfortable position when they 
are made acquainted with the instructions which bind them to an 
Anglo-American understanding. 

—_— — 
STATE DEPARTMENT POLICY ON NAVAL ARMS DISCUSSIONS SCORED AS 
LACKING CANDOR 


The State Department defiantly continues to conceal from the public 
the exact naiure of the agreements arrived at during the recent Hoover- 
MacDonald conversations, disregarding the obvious propriety of deter- 
mining the sentiment of the country concerning private settlements vital 
to the public welfare previous to an attempt to translate them into 
treaties. Public sentiment, and certainly not the private opinions of 
Hoover nor those of the State Department, should shape finally the 
attitude of the American delegates to the coming London naval parley. 

Although hemmed in by a purposeful silence, Hoover’s intentions may 
fairly be surmised by his failure to name Senator HALE and other recog- 
nized Senate advocates of an adequate Navy to membership in the naval 
delegation. Obviously, his purpose is to name only those who will 
accept for the United States, in furtherance of private agreements, some- 
thing less than the naval parity expressed by the clear tonnage equiva- 
lents recognized by the Washington treaty, a course which would bind 
this country forever to naval, and therefore political, inferiority to 
Britain and handicap its normal development. 

It is beyond refutation that if England were seeking a genuine peace 
agreement, with peace only in mind and not merely pursuing the present 
negotiations to secure a selfish advantage, there would be no hesitancy 
on MacDonald’s part in acknowledging the fairness of applying the 
5-5-3 tonnage ratio to all classes of warships, including cruisers; nor 
would the British fail to abandon voluntarily their preposterous preten- 
tions to the privilege of searching and seizing neutral American ships 
and goods on the high seas during British wars. England, however, re- 
fuses to consider an equal naval strength, ang not only refuses to 
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discontinue the molestation of neutral commerce in war time but 
actually proposes to legalize that policy by securing international con-: 
sent to a perversion of the purposes of the Kellogg pact. 

The American delegation to the London naval conference should be 
emphatically instructed to break off negotiations should England con- 
tinue to deny the fairness of actual tonnage parity between the Ameri- 
can and English fleets. Coolidge wisely instructed the delegates to 
Geneva to safeguard the American interest on the same point, and then 
by securing the passage of the cruiser law, which Hoover now seeks 
to nullify, forced England to modify her demands, 

Very truly yours, 
STEPHEN DecaTuR GRACB. 


[From the Washington Post, November 9, 1929] 
NOT PREPARED 


If it be true, as the London Times asserts, that the invitation to the 
London naval conference is, in everything but form, an “Anglo-Saxon ” 
invitation, it may be presumed that the Washington administration will 
feel bound to do all in its power to have the ground properly prepared 
beforehand in order that the conference will be a success. 

That there is no adequate preparation for the conference is apparent 
in each of the nations concerned, except Japan. The Japanese program 
is definite and agreed upon, and the delegates have been chosen. They 
know what maxima they will demand and what minima they will accept. 
Their main object is to obtain from the United States a concession 
which will enable Japan to build a larger proportion of cruisers, This 
readjustment of naval strength would still further reduce relatively the 
naval strength of the United States, upon which the security of the 
Panama Canal, Hawaii, Alaska, and the Philippines depends. Who knows 
whether or not the United States is prepared to make this concession? 
No American naval expert has been selected as a delegate to London, 
and it seems to have been determined that no one competent to pass 
upon technical naval questions will be one of the plenipotentiaries. 

London has not named its delegates. Does anyone suppose that the 
British delegation will be destitute of naval experts, when the fate of 
British naval supremacy hangs in the balance? No doubt the British 
delegation will have a very clear idea of what it wants and what its 
irreducible minimum will be. But the British public is not prepared 
for the disappointments that may arise when it is revealed that the 
United States has not agreed to operate its fleet in accordance with 
British policy, either in peace or war. Sooner or later the British pub- 


lic will become aware of the fact that the American President is not 


empowered to make such an agreement, even if he should wish to do so. 
Articles appearing in the British press convey the unmistakable im- 
pression that the British publie is convinced that an understanding has 
been reached which constitutes a guaranty that the United States Navy 
will not clash with the British Navy in case Great Britain, as a bellig- 
erent, should assert the right to capture neutral commerce. This is a 
false impression which may make no end of mischief. Public opinion 
in Great Britain should be clarified before the conference is held. 

Foreign Minister Briand has achieved a great triumph in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, and it is now a certainty that he will take a 
much stronger position in developing France’s policy. France is not 
compelled to make concessions of any sort to Italy. Premier Mussolini, 
on the other hand, has already made demands upon France which the 
latter regards as excessive and unallowable. Obviously, a disagreement 
between these Governments on naval policy would disrupt the naval con- 
ference. They must not only agree beforehand, but their agreement 
must be acceptable to Great Britain, the United States, and Japan if 
the conference is to succeed, 

A postponement of the conference, in the interest of a successful 
issue of its labors, now seems probable. Since the Washington admin- 
istration has become in part responsible for calling the conference, 
the American people will be doubly anxious to avoid the deplorable 
consequences of failure. One fiasco like that of Geneva is enough. It 
has taken two years to bring about a better feeling in which the na- 
tions are willing to confer. Another failure would set back the cause 
of naval limitation for an indefinite period, during which untoward 
events might work havoc with all peace plans. 

The frantic desire of the present British Government to rush through 
a naval program on the strength of vague understandings reached with 
the United States is intensified by the fact that Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald is in a precarious position, depending upon his political op- 
ponents for the votes that would keep him in office. But this fact 
should not influence other governments in hastily entering a confer- 
ence so momentous as that which affects their security and peace. 
Each should take ample time to prepare its case, consult other govern- 
ments, and lay the foundations of an agreement. 


{From the Washington Post, November 19, 1929] 
NAVAL EXPERT NEEDED 


The idea of excluding naval experts from the American delegation 
to the naval limitation conference is inexplicable to the American 
people. Ic would be bad enough if all the interested powers were to 
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follow this suggestion, but when some of the nations refuse to be 
guided by this rule it is manifestly unfair to ask other nations to 
adopt a policy of self-imposed ignorance of the subject matter to be 
discussed. 

According to London dispatches, the British Government has urged 
the Governments of France, Italy, and Japan not to appoint admiralty 
delegates and it is an open secret that Great Britain in this instance 
is acting as agent for the United States. But Japan has already ap- 
pointed Admiral Takarabe as one of her delegates, and it is blandly 
suggested here that this one exception should not affect the proposed 
rule. The fact that Japan has a naval expert on her delegation is 
not regarded as justifying the inclusion of an American naval expert 
on the delegation which is to represent the United States, according 
to the view taken by the State Department, 

When the Japanese delegation visits Washington next month to confer 
with the American delegations on highly controversial and extremely 
technical matters pertaining to the Japanese demand for an increased 
cruiser ratio, the American Navy will be represented by Secretary 
Stimson and the Japanese Navy will be represented by Admiral Takarabe. 

The Japanese admiral-delegate is one of the ablest naval experts in 
the world. He combines broad knowledge of international affairs with 
an intimate knowledge of every technical detail pertaining to naval 
problems. He has served as minister of the Japanese Navy in five 
cabinets. He has seen actual service in the lower naval ranks and 
distinguished himself in naval battles during the Russo-Japanese War. 
He is an unexcelled negotiator and has the reputation of being able 
to outmaneuver and outwit the most skillful statesmen when naval 
matters are involved. 

Mr. Stimson, who will represent the United States Navy in the con- 
ferences with Admiral Takarabe and who will later formulate America’s 
naval policy at the London conference, has been taking lessons from 
members of the General Board during the past three weeks or more. 
He has frankly admitted that the lessons were sorely needed, and it 
may be assumed that he is proving an apt pupil and now knows more 
about the Navy than a former American Secretary of State who was 
amazed and horrified to discover that a battleship was hollow. 

But with all the diligence and aptitude in the world, Mr. Stimson wtil 
necessarily remain in the primer class for many months in so far as 
technical naval knowledge is concerned. It is not fair to require him to 
pit his naval knowledge against that of Admiral Takarabe or naval ex- 
perts on other delegations, It would be unfair to select a person who 
had never played golf and ask him to take lessons for three weeks and 
play a match with Bobby Jones or Tommy Armour. 

The suggestion of a naval conference with the exclusion of naval ex- 
perts from the delegations appears as impractical as it is unnecessary. 
It is something like playing the next Davis cup match with all persons 
who know anything about tennis excluded from the match. If all teams 
agreed to this it would be at least fair, but if France named Henri 
Cochet by way of exception the novices would be handicapped just as 
civilian delegates, with no knowledge of naval problems, will be handi- 
capped by the inclusion of a past master like Admiral Takarabe on the 
Japanese delegation. 

President Hoover wants the London conference to be limited strictly 
to consideration of naval problems. These problems, as affecting the 
United States Navy, are understood best by the Americans who have de- 
voted their lives to the study. If any nation sends a naval expert as 
delegate to the London conference, all other nations should be given the 
same advantage. It is a dangerous thing to subject the fate of the 
United States Navy to amateurs who will go up against foreign experts. 


CHEMISTRY AND THE AIRPLANE IN PEACE AND WAR 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a very interesting letter from Maj. 
Gen. H. L. Gilchrist, Chief of the Chemical Warfare Service, 
with reference to questions relating to war and peace and the 
airplane. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE CHIEF CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., October 18, 1929. 
Senator JOosEPH E. RANSDELL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR RANSDELL: Due to my absence from Washington, 
I have delayed somewhat in answering your letter of October 8 inclosing 
a copy of Mr. Garvan’s message to the American Chemical Society as 
reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD. This message had, of course, 
come to my attention through the newspapers, and I had already written 
Mr. Garvan. 

A careful reading of Mr. Garvan’s statement, however, convinces me 
that his thought should be summed up somewhat differently than in 
your letter. Mr. Garvan does not infer that chemistry, in conjuction 
with the airplane, will insure the peace of the world by making war so 
horrible that nations can not engage in it; but rather that the possessor 
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of weapons based on these great scientific developments can make war 
so effectively as to make it impossible for weaker nations along these 
lines to engage in it. 

This is a proposition to which I have given much thought; and I am 
inclined to believe that the way to peace is not through making war 
horrible. In fact, I am inclined to think that any war of to-morrow 
will not be more horrible than those of the past. Wars of ancient days 
were infinitely more terrible than those of recent times, and yet wars 
have continued as instruments of national policy. Improvements in 
weapons have tended to reduce the percentage of deaths on the field 
of battle, and the laws of war have given increasing protection to non- 
combatants. 

History proves beyond a doubt that with the improvements in methods 
of warfare mortality and suffering have been lessened. In the World 
War we had poison gas, airplanes, machine guns, and various forms of 
high explosives which theoretically might exterminate any army, but a 
careful survey of the casualties shows that the loss of life proportionate 
to the number engaged was not nearly as large as in our own Civil War. 

When man was less civilized war meant extermination or slavery for 
the vanquished, civilian as well as soldier. The wounded were ruthlessly 
slain, cities sacked and burned, crops destroyed, and women and children 
killed or enslaved. War could never be more horrible than in the early 
days of history, yet it persisted throughout the ages. Happily there is 
no reason to believe that if we ever again are forced into a national 
struggle we will ever return to the frightful carnage which resulted from 
hand-to-hand combat with battle-ax, spear, and dagger. 

As a matter of fact, the chemical weapons developed in the last war 
and since can be shown conclusively to be the least inhumane. Some 30 
per cent of the American casualties were due to gas, but of this number 
less than 2 per cent died. Of the 70 per cent of casualties which 
resulted from the use of the older weapons of war some 24 per cent 
died, showing that the ratio in the American Army of deaths from gas 
and deaths from weapons other than gas is about 1 to 12. The British 
statistics bear out this comparison. For full explanation of this 
subject, and of the foolish statements that gas causes tuberculosis, 
blindness, etc., I am inclosing a study of the subject made by me entitled 
“ World War Casualties From Gas and Other Weapons.” 

From a military viewpoint there is nothing to be gained and much to 
be lost by seeking horrible weapons. War is a method of imposing 
the national will on an enemy. Wars are tremendously expensive; and 
if, as a result of them, the enemy is so weakened as to be unable to pay 
the bill, the winner loses along with the vanquished. Therefore the 
least destruction of material or personnel resources possible is the most 
desirable from all viewpoints. 

In modern chemistry and aeronautics lie effective means for such 
warfare, although I do not believe that the airplane will drive armies 
from the field or navies from the ocean. That nation which leads in 
scientific developments, however, can make war .so effectively by these 
means as to make it impossible to any nation less industrially and 
scientifically prepared. That, I think, is what Mr. Garvan had in mind 
when he prepared his letter for the American Chemical Society. In 
chemistry and the chemical industries we find a plowshare most easily, 
simply, and economically practicable for conversion into a sword. 

I am convinced that America recognizes this fact and should ponder 
over it and strengthen her hand in this respect. The greedy, unscrupu- 
lous nation will not fail to take advantage of modern science. America, 
with unbounded resources in raw material, in brain power, and in manu- 
facturing ability, must maintain the iead. 

I wish to stress a particular point, however; the existence of a 
powerful chemical industry alone is not sufficient. There must be some 
nucleus around which to build in an emergency. There must be some 
agency to coordinate the industrial effort and to mobilize it in the 
defense of the Nation. Although it is much simpler to change to a war- 
time basis in the chemical industry than it is to turn an industry manu- 
facturing steel implements into one that manufactures cannon or shell, 
it is nevertheless a proposition that requires time and organized effort. 
There must be, moreover, some one agency charged with continuous 
research in chemical warfare and with the duty of organizing the 
chemical industries for military effort. 

All nations to-day are strengthening their chemical arms and are con- 
ducting research continually, looking toward supremacy in chemical 
warfare. Our Army and Navy would be ineffective if they lacked protec- 
tion against chemicals of an enemy. Kesearch to maintain chemical 
defense is an obvious requirement. 

Fortunately a very farsighted Congress in 1920 provided a Chemical 
Warfare Service as a separate branch of our Army, charged with just 
these things. It is particularly important that this small service should 
be kept strong, so that in time of war it can coordinate the industrial 
chemical effort. This spearhead to a powerful and well-organized chemi- 
cal industry will insure the Nation of real chemical supremacy in war. 
With both of these we need have no fear in times of national emergency, 
for we can be quite certain that no one will seek to make war against 
us. Since we ourselves seek war with no one, we have in our hands the 
real key to peace. 

The cheapness and economic simplicity of such a means of warfare 
could be made the subject of an entire paper. 
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I am surprised that any Senator should feel that chemistry had not 
played a tremendously important part in the World War. The facts are 
particularly significant. Chemistry, of course, played an enormous part 
in the production of all war weapons, in the chemistry of steel, the 
chemistry of powders, and other similar ways. However, as chemical 
warfare alone it was tremendously effective. 

As I have stated above, chemical warfare caused almost a third of all 
American casualties, This is particularly significant, for at the time 
America came into the World War Germany’s production of war gases 
was dropping rapidly. 

Gas casualties in the French Army are estimated as 190,000; those 
in the British Army, 180,000; the Russian records are incomplete and 
many of them have been lost, but it has been recorded that three gas 
attacks alone on them resulted in over 20,000 casualties. The Germans 
admit 75,000 gas casualties, and the number was probably considerably 
greater than this. While the total number of casualties caused by gas 
is not accurately known, it is conservatively estimated at 600,000. 

It will be interesting to see just what agencies caused this tremen- 
dous number. The maximum number of gas troops engaged in actual 
service at any one time by the principal nations engaged in the last 
war was approximately 17,000. In addition to the special gas troops, 
the artillery was the only other agency using gas, except for some few 
gas grenades used by the infantry, which can be disregarded. 

The total number of gas shell manufactured and used by the prin- 
cipal nations was approximately 58,000,000. This figure seems to be 
somewhere between 5 and 10 per cent of the total artillery shell used 
by these nations. It is, therefore, essentially correct to state that all 
gas casualties were caused by 17,000 gas troops and the artillery gas 
shell mentioned above. Thus 17,000 gas troops and between 5 and 10 
per cent of the total artillery shell used caused well over one-half mil- 
lion of the casualties in the armies engaged. Certainly this illustrates 
very powerfully the effectiveness of chemical warfare. The figures given 
are most conservative, for some writers have estimated that the Rus- 
sians alone suffered in the neighborhood of onehalf million gas 
casualties. 

In interpreting this data it should be borne in mind that the 17,000 
gas troops did not serve for the duration of the war, the number being 
increased to the maximum mentioned as the war progresses. Further- 
more, the power of the real chemical offense is shown when it is real- 
ized that certain of the chemical agent used were very ineffective. For 
example, the German blue-cross shell, of which 14,000,000 were manu- 
factured, were almost a total failure as regards their gas content, al- 
though they did have a heavy charge of high explosive which had effect. 

The tear-gas type of shell, of which many were used, produced prac- 
tically no casualties, although it served a purpose in disorganizing, and 
the French Vincennite shell, amounting to a very large percentage of 
the French gas shell, were only slightly effective. As a matter of fact, 
the mustard-gas shell was the only highly effective gas shell used. Ten 
million were manufactured and these produced about 350,000 casualties. 
During the major battles at the end of the war the German supply of 
mustard gas gave out or the casualties produced would have been much 
greater. 

No one can understand these facts without admitting the efficiency 
of gas as a weapon of warfare, and these figures represent only what 
actually happened during the World War. With the improved methods 
that have been developed since 1918 among the armies of the world, 
with the increased knowledge which has eliminated some of the less 
effective agents, with improved means for disseminating gases, Mr. 
Garvan is correct when he believes that the Nation supreme in chemi- 
cal warfare can make it impossible for a weaker nation to engage with it. 

In addition to the use of casualty-producing agents, chemical warfare 
has introduced into the art of war an entirely new factor with the use 
of smoke. The development of smoke promises to influence tactics to 
a very great degree. Already means have been devised whereby a 
fast-flying airplane can lay a curtain of smoke over wide areas entirely 
blotting out visibility of those within the cloud. Smoke laid down on 
riflemen cuts down their firing efficiency to one-twelfth of what it is 
when they have clear vision. 

Various means have been devised by chemical warfare experts to 
employ smoke for the purpose of blinding the enemy or concealing 
operations of friendly troops. Similarly at sea smoke screens are of 
value to the Navy. 

The entire question of chemical warfare must be faced. It can not 
be ignored. Effectiveness, the real criterion by which a weapon is 
judged, makes it certain that its use will never be abandoned until some- 
thing more effective is developed by science. 

A reading of the statistics of the last war demonstrates conclusively 
the cheapness and economic simplicity of the use of chemicals. Al- 
though less than 1 per cent of the $14,000,000,000 spent by the various 
branches of the national defense for making war weapons was spent 
on chemical warfare, about 30 per cent of the casualties were produced 
by that cheap weapon. On the other hand, 28 per cent of the funds 
were spent on the older type of weapons, which were responsible for 
the remaining 70 per cent of casualties. This is assuming that the 
German casualties were proportionate to ours, which is about the case. 
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America has it in her power to lead the world in chemical prepared- 
ness. Neglect to take advantage of this opportunity will result in a 
tremendous handicap when the next emergency arises—a handicap 
which may prove fatal to national security. 

Nothing in the above discussion indicates that chemical warfare and 
aeronautics can replace any or all of the other usual means of making 
war. These two arms are simply a part of the general machine which 
should be allocated in proper proportions in any scheme of national 
defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. L. GILcnrist, 
Major General, Chief of Chemical Warfare Service. 


FUNERAL OF THE LATE SECRETARY OF WAR, HON. JAMES W. GOOD 


The VICE PRESIDENT, under the provisions of Senate Reso- 
lution 159, appointed as the committee of the Senate to join a 
committee of the House of Representatives to attend the funeral 
of the late Secretary of War, Hon. James W. Good, on behalf of 
Congress, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Date], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR], the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr, GiLtert], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Guass], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Steck], and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHartT]. 


ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBITION (8S. DOO, NO. 38) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to Senate Resolution 153, a memorandum of November 15, 
1929, from the Commissioner of Prohibition furnishing informa- 
tion called for by the resolution in connection with the addi- 
tional amount for the enforcement of the prohibition act appro- 
priated by the first deficiency appropriation act approved March 
4, 1929; also a memorandum of November 15, 1929, from the 
Commissioner of Customs with attached statements showing the 
use made of the appropriation of $707,860 contained in the sec- 
ond deficiency appropriation act approved March 4, 1929, the 
purpose of the appropriation being for the prevention of smug- 
gling, including intoxicating beverages, etc., which, with the ac- 
companying papers, was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


PETITIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
of the National Patriotic Association at Chicago, Ill., favoring a 


prompt and thorough investigation of the activities and source 
of funds of the National Council for the Prevention of War, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the Willie P. Mangun High 
School, of Bahama, N, C., favoring the adhesion of the United 
States to the World Court, which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, 

He also laid before the Senate the petition of the French 
Chamber of Commerce of New York, N. Y., praying for a recon- 
sideration of the language of the proposed section 526 of the 
pending tariff bill, H. R. 2667, affecting imported articles bear- 
ing United States trade-marks, to the end that it may be so 
amended as to avoid the “impairment of the trade between 
France and the United States and result in great injury to 
American interests which have acquired distribution and trade- 
mark rights to French products and devoted years to building 
up an international trade in such commodities,” which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


EXPENDITURE FOR THE SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 


Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Sen- 
ate Resolution 157, submitted by Mr. Moses on the 12th instant, 
reported it without amendment, and it was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Rules hereby is authorized to expend 
from the appropriation for miscellaneous items, contingent fund of the 
Senate, fiscal year 1928, $15,000 for maintenance, miscellaneous items, 
supplies, equipment, and labor for the care and operation of the Senate 
Office Building. 


COMPENSATION OF MESSENGER TO SENATOR SCHALL 


Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Sen- 
ate Resolution 158, submitted by Mr. Roprnson of Indiana on 
the 14th instant, reported it without amendment, and it was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the compensation of the messenger acting as personal 
attendant to Hon. THomAs D. ScHALL, appointed under authority of 
Senate Resolution 243, Seventieth Congress, first session, ve hereafter 
paid at the rate of $150 per month, 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 2149) for the relief of Charles A. Evans (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 2150) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. D. 
Buzzell (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2151) granting a pension to Cora L. Dunn (with 
acecmpanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 2152) granting a pension to Evelyn M. Beaumont 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 


A bill (S. 2153) granting a pension to Frank Gates (with | 


accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
ty Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 2154) to amend section 366 of the Revised Statutes ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

sy Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2155) for the relief of Clara Brunelle; and 

A bill (S. 2156) for the relief of Clarence J. Burris; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 2157) granting an increase of pension to Cora L. 
Buckley ; 

A bill (S. 2158) granting a pension to Mary Ellen Clark; 
and 

A bill (S. 2159) granting an increase of pension to Horace 
M. Patton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2160) for the relief of Mrs. L. BE. Burton; 

A bill (S. 2161) for the relief of Homer Harrington ; 

A bill (S. 2162) for the relief of Walter Haeper ; 

A bill (S. 2163) for the relief of J. C. Glover; and 

A bill (S. 2164) for the relief of La Roy Young; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 2165) for the relief of James T. Moore; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 2166) for the relief of Richard Riggles; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 2167) to authorize United States district judges to 
provide for the trial by United States commissioners of certain 
classes of cases; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 2168) granting an increase of pension to Elvira A. 
Dodge (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2169) granting an increase of pension to Fara A. 
Chase (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 2170) granting an increase of pension to Mary L. 
Coburn (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. COUZENS, Mr. RANSDELL, and Mr. WALSH of Massa- 
chusetts each submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by them, respectively, to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, 
which were severally ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


PAY OF SENATE PAGES 


Mr. JONES submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 160), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolwed, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay out of the appropriation for miscellaneous items, con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, fiscal year 1930, to the pages for the Senate 
Chamber at the rate of $4 per diem, from the day following the date 
of adjournment of the present session of Congress until the 30th day 
of November, 1929, both dates inclusive. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Mr. HEFLIN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
161), which was ordered to lie on the table: 


W*ereas on yesterday the papers carried a statement by Ralph B. 
Wilson, president of the Babson Statistical Organization, in which he 
said, “At the peak of the bull market the yield on many issues had been 
cut to as little as 1 per cent, while the prices of the stocks soared to 
thirty or forty times their earning power.” In addition to this flouting 


the multiplication table, Mr. Wilson said, “a disregard of the com- 
mandment against lying had much to do with the stock market boom 
and subsequent collapse’; and 

Whereas on yesterday, at Rochester, N. Y., Roger W. Babson de- 
cried investments through declaring that they “ operated as blind pools 
and are especially dangerous. 


This situation will not be finally closed 
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| until Investment trusts and finance companies are compelled to make 
| public statements of their holdings, and have their accounts examined 
| as are the accounts of national banks.” Mr. Babson further said, 
“ during the last two years the stock market has been enjoying a boom 
the same as the Florida boom. The same crowd ran both parties. It 
appears that the banks and the investment trusts and especially the 
Government banks have joined these booming parties and have been 
aiding and abetting in the crime of 1929, and, no doubt, they have their 
paid agents and lobbyists holding like a “setter pup” with their eagle 
eye on Congress ; and 
Whereas in order to meet the issue and to meet face to face in their 
own den the bulls and bears who devour an innocent and trusting 
public: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Lobby Investigating Committee be instructed and 
empowered to make an examination of the books and accounts, and of 
the methods of procedure of the New York Stock Exchange, and report 
the sales, by whom made or sold, and especially the purchases and sales 
made since the bull market was broken, giving kind, date, and amount 


” 


| of sales, as well as the names of all dummies that have been used in 


settling the transactions; and also to report all investment trusts and 
their operations who have been dealing directly or indirectly with or 
through said stock exchange; and to report such remedial legislation as, 





in their judgment, is necessary to correct evils herein spoken of, to 
forever prevent the recurrence of same and put under governmental ob- 
servance or control this group of stock-exchange houses, 


COTTON-MILL WAGES IN THE SOUTH 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed in 
the Recorp un editorial from the Anniston Star, of Anniston, 
Ala., entitled “ Cotton-Mill Wages in the South Are Presented 
in a New Aspect.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From Anniston (Ala.) Star, November 17, 1929] 
COTTON-MILL WAGES IN THE SOUTH ARE PRESENTED IN A NEW ASPECT 


There is reproduced on this page to-day an interesting editorial from 
the Talladega Daily Home that presents the question of cotton-mill 
wages, which are so prominently in the limelight to-day, as a result 
of the North Carolina strikes, in a relative aspect. The Home makes 
the point that before mill pay is raised something should be done 
about the wages of farm workers; for, it says, the average wage paid 
the tiller of the soil in the South is $1.45 per day in contrast with 
$3.57 in the North. 

The Daily Home does well to justify smaller wages in the South for 
mill workers and industrial employees generally in a light of our more 
beneficent climate. Attention was called to this Southern advantage 
some time ago by the publisber of the Annistog Star in a radio ad- 
dress over WAPI, in which he quoted Guy Morrison Walker, an eminent 
Northern economist, who said : 

“The difference in the cost of living between what the Northern 
worker must spend for food, warm clothes, and heating his house and 
what the same worker would have to spend keeping warm in the South 
is not less than $200 or $250 a year. If a Southern worker accepts 
a wage of 25 per cent less than a worker in the same class gets in the 
North, he is still about 15 per cent better paid in proportion to his 
cost of living. This low cost of labor is a most important item to 
consider when one comes to develop the resources of the South.” 

The Anniston Star is not an advocate of low wages. On the other 
hand, we believe with Henry Ford that industry as a whole is the better 
off by reason of the high wage scale that prevails in this country. 
We believe furthermore that labor should share in the savings effected 
by modern machinery. But the facts cited by our Talladega contem- 
porary and by Mr. Walker are incontrovertible and must be taken into 
consideration by representatives of the mill employees before they un- 
dertake to disturb the amicable relations now existing between em- 
ployee and employer in the textile industry in the South as a whole. 
Certainly the present is no time to force men out of work. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp an article appearing in the Florence 
(Ala.) Times-News of November 14, 1929, entitled “ Nitrate 
Plant Idleness Costs Farmers $50,461,530.” It also contains an 
itemized statement, month by month, of the power possibilities 
at Muscle Shoals, together with a statement of the waste of the 
power because it was not bought by the power company under 
the contract. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


NITRATE PLANT IDLENESS COSTS FARMERS $50,461,530 


In the 12 months ending October 30, the Alabama Power Co. pur- 
chased 173,152,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity from the Govern- 
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ment at Wilson Dam, or 10% per cent of the 1,628,197,550 kilowatt- 
hours available, les““»g a waste of approximately 90 per cent or 
1,455,045,550 kilowatt-hours. 

On the power wasted, a value of approximately $3,060,000 must be 
placed, on the basis of the average rate per kilowatt-hour paid for 
power (2.115 mills per kilowatt-hour) at the beginning of the period 
covered. 

But the amount lost to the farmers of the Nation was much greater 
than the $3,000,000 lost to the National Treasury, for converted into 
nitrates, the total power available would have manufactured 360,439,500 
pounds of nitrate. 

Chilean nitrate Costs the farmer 20 cents per pound, but Muscle 
Shoals nitrates can be profitably sold at 6 cents. Thus for every 
pound of fertilizer that can be, but is not, made at Muscle Shoals, the 
farmer loses 14 cents, 

During the year ending with October, the manufacture of nitrates 
at Muscle Shoals would have saved the farmer 14 cents per pound on 
360,439,500 pounds or $50,461,430. 

Figures on power sold and power available were furnished by the 
Government. 


Wilson Dam power statistics from November 1, 1928, to October 30, 1929, 
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ADDRESS OF SENATOR ROYAL 8. COPELAND 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp an address delivered by my col- 
league [Mr. CopELAND] before the Society of Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers, in New York City, November 15, 1929. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


What our country is to be in the family of nations depends on its 
merchant fleet. We may have treasures of gold in the banks, but unless 
we can dispose of our surplus goods and crops toe advantage our 
riches will disappear. 

The great powers, the world powers, are the nations that control the 
export trade. In the last analysis it is the merchant fleet and not the 
vessels of war that fix national supremacy. 

If Britain were to destroy half her warships to-morrow, she would 
still be “ mistress of the seas.” Her merchant ships, with all their 
potentialities, would guarantee her ocean supremacy. 

It is not unusual for the Congress of the United States to enact into 
law a solemn declaration of intention. Having witnessed the steady 
decline in the percentage of American foreign trade carried in American 
ships, there was a revival of interest in the importance of an adequate 
merchant marine. In response to a popular demand Congress enacted 
the merchant marine act of 1920. 

The opening section of this law prescribes the purpose and policy of 
the United States. Let me quote: 

“It is necessary for the national defense and for the proper growth 
of its foreign and domestic commerce that the United States shall have a 
merchant marine of the best equipped and most suitable types of vessels 
sufficient to carry the greater portion of its commerce and serve as a naval 
or military auxiliary in time of war or national emergency, ultimately 
to be owned and operated privately by citizens of the United States.” 

Section 1 continues: 

“And it is declared to be the policy of the United States to do what- 
ever may be necessary to develop and encourage the maintenance of such 
a merchant marine, and, in so far as may not be inconsistent with the 
express provisions of this chapter, the United States Shipping Board 
shall, in the disposition of vessels and shipping property as hereinafter 
provided, in the making of rules and regulations, and in the administra- 
tion of the shipping laws keep always in view this purpose and object as 
the primary end to be attained.” 

These are brave words. But we appear to hold to this conviction 
because the Congress reviewed the whole problem in 1928 and reaffirmed 
the declaration of policy I have just quoted. The latest law declared 
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that, “the policy and primary purpose declared in section 1 of the 
merchant marine act of 1920 is hereby confirmed.” 

So far as the laws on the statute books are concerned, our country 
is solemnly committed to a merchant marine of the best equipped and 
most suitable types of vessels, sufficient to carry the greater portion of 
its commerce. 

It would seem to me that no thinking person who reads the language 
I have quoted could have any possible doubt of the intention of Congress 
to remove every possible barrier from the progress of American shipping. 
Until there is some further declaration by the Congress, every official 
of Govenment, as I view it, is committed to the encouragement of the 
American merchant marine. What must happen if we are to have a 
successful privately owned American merchant marine? 

It is not possible for the United States to compete with foreign bot- 
toms unless some sort of definite financial aid is provided for our ships. 
Great Britain is wise in her day and generation. She pays about 2 
million dollars a year to merchant seamen enlisted in her naval re- 
serve, She pays hundreds of thousands of dollars in the form of annual 
retainers to seamen who drill one week every year with the navy. Great 
Britain pays about a hundred thousand dollars a year to seamen who 
are known as Royal Naval Volunteers. 

But this isn’t all. She pays naval subventions to something like 20 
fast steamers so built as to be readily converted into auxiliary raval 
cruisers. These subventions, as I understand it, amount to about half 
a million dollars every year. Likewise the Cunard Line recetves an 
annual subvention of three-quarters of a million dollars in return for 
the obligation to sell or lease any of its ships to the Government in 
ease ef need, 

More than this, the British Government pays liberally for the cnrriage 
of the mails. The requirements as to quarters and food for the crew 
are much less than we require of American shipowners. 

All these facts were developed during the debate last year in the 
Congress. We thought we passed an act that would stimulate American 
shipping. As a matter of fact, it has stimulated American shipping, 
but not to the extent to which the law is capable of doing. 

After extended debate in the Senate my amendment providing for 
liberal mail contracts was defeated. But when the bill came back from 
the House with this provision included, after further debate, it was 
accepted by the Senate. 

The law of 1928 provides for a classification of vessels and orre- 
sponding rates of compensation. It is unfortunate that the bill being 
modeled on the law of March 3, 1891, retained this language: “ Said 
contracts shall be made with the lowest responsible bidder.” 

I say it is unfortunate because there is no doubt that those of us 
who were urging the passage of the merchant marine act of 1928 believed 
we were providing for the award of mail contracts to established Ameri- 
can services. We believed, and still believe, that the surest way and 
the safest way to secure an American merchant marine is by building 
up the established lines. In my opinion, the granting of mail contracts 
to American steamships should be on the basis of the 1928 act, and not 
on the foreign mail service act of March, 1891. 

I recognize the embarrassment of the Postmaster General in attempt- 
ing to reconcile the two statutes. But if the intent of the Congress 
has any virtue whatever in making final determination in a matter of 
this sort, it is clear to me that these ocean mail contracts must be 
given to lines which the Government has instituted and made possible 
by the sale to it of its merchant ships. 

We have a number of ships and lines still unsold. How can we hope 
to find purchasers for these vessels unless we carry out in good faith the 
intent of the merchant marine act of 1928? 

I was opposed to the sale of the United States Line and the Ameri- 
ean Merchant Line to one bidder. I felt it was a mistake to put all 
of our eggs in one basket, so to speak. However, my view did not 
prevail. The ships were sold to the Chapman Co., and as I view it, it is 
now the duty of our Government to assist these owners in the successful 
operation of the great ships they purchased from the United States. 

Frankly, I do not believe we are keeping faith with the purchasers 
unless the mail contracts which naturally belong to these ships shall be 
awarded to the United States Lines. There are other lines, too, which 
were purchased from the Government which should be given the most 
generous possible mail aid. 

One of the arguments used in the debate in 1928 was based on a 
letter I received from the Postmaster General. In this he pointed out 
that in the preceding year the cost of sea transportation for the trans- 
Atlantic mails from American to European ports was three and a half 
million dollars, of which nearly one and a half million was paid to 
vessels of foreign registry, mostly British. 

We make a fight for liberal mail contracts and liberal mail rates in 
order that American citizens might be encouraged to purchase Govern- 
ment ships, and in replacements and additions, to invest their money in 
the building of the very best ships that float. 

We provided for much more liberal loans than ever before. A large 
sum of money was devoted to this purpose to be given to American 
citizens at a low rate of interest to encourage the building of ships. 

I am giad to say that this feature of the law has brought results. 
The Shipping Board has actually loaned $19,000,000. In addition, loans 
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have been authorized to the extent of more than $45,000,000, making a 
grand total of $64,000,000. 

But alas! While the plans and specifications for the proposed ships 
have been approved, in several instances final consideration has been 
postponed at the request of the companies because of the unexpected 
uncertainty of mail contracts, 

If the Congress meant what it said in the preamble to the act of 
1920, and which it reaffirmed in the merchant marine act of 1928, and 
if it meant that ocean mail contracts were to be impartially awarded to 
ships on essential routes to the end that an American owned and 
operated merchant marine might be established and maintained, it is 
high time that Government officials charged with the administration of 
this law take action and carry out the purpose of Congress. Congress 
indicated clearly where this duty lay and never intended its execution 
to be undertaken by a body such as the interdepartmental committee 
appointed by the President. 

The duty rests with the Postmaster General to certify the mail routes 
and with the Shipping Board to designate the size, type, and speed of 
the vessels to ply thereon. 

As I see it, our Government has not lived up to its implied promise to 
award ocean mail contracts and the request of the United States Lines 
and others has met with uncalled-for delay. 

While we are delaying the help that will make our merchant marine a 
factor in world trade, our foreign competitors are building faster and 
better ships. We shall drop behind in the race if the Government does 
not keep faith with our shipping interests. 

We must not be discouraged if we do not get at once all the aid a 
worthy cause should command. I am confident that the organization 
represented here to-night is capable of assisting materially in the educa- 
tion of the Amercian public to the importance of an adequate merchant 
marine. With widened knowledge will come more enthusiastic support 
of the efforts we are making in Congress to provide our country with 
ships and shipping of which we need not be ashamed. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes, the pending question being on the amendment 
of the Committee on Finance, on page 152, line 21, after the 
word “dyed,” to strike out “or colored” and insert “ colored, 
or woven-figured.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the raid on 
the pocketbooks of the American housewife which is now being 
perpetrated here in the guise of tariff protection for agricul- 
ture may have results, as has been pointed out in the debate, 
little foreseen by the advocates of these extortionate rates on 
foodstuffs. In some cases the greed which dictates these fur- 
ther boosts may operate to kill the goose which lays the golden 
eggs. 

One striking illustration is the case of butter. I have on my 
desk an editorial published in the Boston Post last Saturday, 
November 16, which predicts that New England housewives 
will turn from butter to oleomargarine, that highly valuable 
and much abused food product, rather than to pay still higher 
prices for butter which will come if this bill in its present form 
becomes law. 

“ High-priced butter means that most housewives must get 
along without it. Oleomargarine will gradually supplant it,” 
says the editorial writer. 

The editorial contains much food for thought. It is signifi- 
cant of the state of mind of the great body of consumers in the 
Eastern States. I ask that the editorial be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered, 

The editorial is as follows: 


{From Boston Post, November 16, 1929] 
DOING WITHOUT BUTTER 


If the tariff bill is finally passed with the rates for agricultural 
products as fixed by the Senate, the housewives of New England 
might as well prepare for the greatest raid on their pocketbooks in 
all the history of tariff making. 

It was calculated that each family of five in New England will pay 
about $3.50 a week more under the new tariff rates on foodstuffs as 
fixed by the House. In many cases the Senate has raised the House 
rates, so that $3.50 a week extra will hardly suffice to meet the in- 
creased costs in the Senate bill. 

One striking illustration is the duty on butter. This wag fixed at 
the enormous rate of 14 cents a pound in the House bill. An attempt 
will be made in the Senate to increase this to 20 cents. A 14-cent 
rate is sheer robbery, but a 20-cent rate will send the price of butter 
to such heights that the average family can not afford the luxury. 


Without objection, it is so 
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Housewives will be compelled to turn to oleomargarine, that highly 
valuable but much-abused food product. It is only shrewd propa- 
ganda by the butter makers that prevents the real merit of oleomar- 
garine from being recognized. No food product is made under more 
Strictly sanitary conditions. It is every bit as nutritious as butter. 
No one but an expert can detect the difference between butter and 
oleomargarine. 

Not one family in a hundred in England uses butter. 
oleomargarine and like it. 
oleomargarine as butter. 

The western butter makers realize the danger that oleomargarine 
may supplant butter. They are now seeking to bar, as far as pos- 
sible, the importation of vegetable oils from the Philippines which are 
essential ingredients of oleomargarine. But at the present time the 
price of oleomargarine is reasonable. 

The food value of this perfect butter substitute has never been 
recognized in New England. But, for that matter, it is only within 
recent years that housewives have been willing to buy western butter 
which was long looked upon as an inferior product and is still inferior 
to our New England butter. 

High-priced butter means that most housewives must get along 
without it. Oleomargarine will gradually supplant it. Thus the 
western butters makers will kill the goose that has laid the golden 
eggs for them for years, for the western dairy farmers are by far 
the most prosperous of all persons engaged in agriculture in the 
United States. Butter is certainly not a necessity when oleomargarine 
answers all purposes. 


Tuesday, November 19, 1929 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, at the close of the session iast 
evening I was about to enter upon an analysis of the increases 
in the rates on cotton cloth. Before proceeding to that analysis 
this morning I want again to call attention to and emphasize 
the proposition that those who are advocating an increase in 
the rates on cotton cloth utterly fail in making out a case 
either from the standpoint of labor or from the standpoint of 
industry. 

It is said that the textile industry is greatly depressed. That 
probably is true. I do not know, however, about the accuracy of 
such probability. The chances are that if the textile industry 
would introduce into their operations efficiencies, economies, 
decency, and humanity, the industry would not be in distress. 
Because of their failure to undertake the introduction of such 
elements into their industry they come to the Congress asking 
for tremendous, excessive, and exorbitant rates upon their 
products. They are asking Congress to build the tariff wall 
higher and higher and higher, and what they expect to erect 
behind that tariff wall is a combination of monopolies and 
merger of various industrial organizations. 

As the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] said on yester- 
day, the competition that exists is between the North and the 
South. That, to a large extent, is due to labor conditions. How- 
ever, there has been no earnest effort, there has been no intelli- 
gent effort on the part of those who control the textile industry 
to improve either the conditions of the workingman or them- 
selves. They have been and they are a crowd of grasping cor- 
porations and individuals. I have some knowledge of the textile 
industry in my own State. It is very limited in extent, if in- 
deed, the hosiery business is a part of the textile industry; but, 
Mr. President, I know from personal observation and official 
investigation that the men who own the industry are waxing 
rich; they are not in distress. They still own their palatial 
homes; they still have their retinue of servants and attendants; 
they still have their limousines, their trained fox hounds, and 
riding horses. They enjoy all the ordinary advantages of life 
and they enjoy all the extravagancies and luxuries of life; but 
the men and women working in those industries are in distress. 

I have not been able to obtain from the report of the Internal 
Revenue Department information respecting the income-tax re- 
turns of individuals and corporations engaged in the textile 
industry. There may be a few as to which the Internal Revenue 
Department has reported. I am having an investigation made 
in the effort to find out if a report has been made as to any 
branches of the textile industry. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have not the particular 
infornmration concerning which the Senator from Wisconsin is 
inquiring, but I call his attention to the fact that in volume 9, 
Schedule 9, in the hearings upon cotton manufactures, he will 
find on page 5385 a table prepared by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue for the year 1926, in which there is reported the total 
income of corporations throughout the country for that period 
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of time. That table shows that of the various industries, the 
percentage of net profits to sales was the lowest for the cotton- 
textile industry. I call the Senator’s attention to that fact, 
which will be found on page 5385 of this document. 

Mr. BLAINE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course it does not disclose 
anything in regard to individual profits. 

Mr. BLAINE. But that does not mean anything; it gives no 
information whatever. The fact that the textile industry had 
the lowest return does not mean that they are in the throes of 
bankruptcy—not at all The fact is that they are making 
profits; there is not any question about that. Anyone who has 
observed the owners of cotton-textile industries knows full well 
that no bread is taken from the mouths of their children; no 
luxury is denied them; no extravagance is denied them. That 
is the evidence. I care not what the figures may show as to 
that industry being the lowest of the inconre-producing indus- 
tries. That proves nothing; it means nothing. One can ascer- 
tain the condition of the owners of the industry by observing 
the position they occupy in American life, surrounded, as they 
are, by all the luxury and all the gilt and gold of extravagance. 
Does that mean depression? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to say frankly to the 
Senator that there are certain branches of the textile industry 
which, in my judgment, are very prosperous and have not suf- 
fered greatly from the general depression in that industry. I 
frankly concede that we could find in various parts of the coun- 
try textile industries, producing particular textile products, 
that would prove to be most prosperous; but there are other 
branches of the industry where the contrary situation exists. 

Mr. BLAINE. As the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Nor- 
BECK] would say, those industries ought to introduce better 
methods; let them find efficient means of operating; but I con- 
tend that those who are demanding excessive and exorbitant 
tariff increases ought to make out a case, and mere generalities 
are not sufficient to support the increased tariff duties which 
are sought. There is not a single word of specification, there 
is not any evidence that would be accepted by a jury or a judge, 
that a single one of the conrponent parts of this industry is 
depressed. The fact is quite the contrary, and when I say “ the 
fact is quite the contrary,” if one will go to the homes of the 
owners of the industry there he will find the evidence of their 
prosperity. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I can take the Senator to 
various parts of the country and show him closed cotton mills; 
I can show him cotton mills that have been running on half 
time for years; I can show him the evidence of the bankruptcy 
of various branches of the cotton-textile industry. Let me say 
to the Senator that when the cotton-textile schedule was before 
the Senate in 1922, because of the prosperous condition of the 
industry I voted against practically every attempt to raise the 
rates; I intend to vote against the attempt to increase rates as 
to several branches of the industry which are to be considered 
when we take up other paragraphs of the schedule; but I am 
convinced that there has been a very serious depression in cer- 
tain branches of the industry. I do not admit that the tariff 
protection is going to bring those branches of the industry back 
to life and bring prosperity back to them, but in some particu- 
lars increased tariff protection will be a contributing aid to the 
restoration of some prosperity in certain branches of the 
industry. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, for every textile industry that 
is closed, for every textile industry that has gone into bank- 
ruptey, the cause will be found in overproduction. There is no 
tariff duty that is going to relieve that condition in an industry. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I frankly concede that that 
has been a large contributing factor to the condition. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I merely wish to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that, of course, there are closed factories in New 
England—nobody disputes that; but the fact of the matter is 
that in the South the mill owners have been working their mills 
on day shifts and night shifts, and that in many of the fac- 
tories they have been working women at night, and they have 
been working children at night. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield 


Mr. President, will the 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Undoubtedly the cotton industry in the 
South, speaking broadly, has been exceedingly prosperous ; there 
is no question about that. The statement, however, that the cot- 
ton mills of the South are running day and night shifts is true 
only as to a limited number of mills. The great majority of 
them, I think, do not do that. The great majority of them, I 
think, conform strictly to the laws of the State regulating child 
labor, and the abuses in that respect are not as represented. 

Mr. President, with reference to the wages paid in the South, 
they are not as high as those paid in New England, in dollars 
and cents; but living conditions in the South are so much 
cheaper than they are in New England—and necessarily so, be- 
cause of the greater development of the New England States than 
of the Southern States, and the higher prices of commodities 
generally in that section of the country—that, taking these 
things into consideration, the wages paid in the South are sub- 
stantially as remunerative as are those paid in the North. 

The southern mills are confined in their operations, very 
largely, to the manufacture of what is known as the coarser or 
cheaper cotton goods. They are beginning to make a few of the 
finer goods, and that branch of the industry is increasing to 
some extent in the South. Up to this time, however, their 
operations have been chiefly confined to the manufacture of the 
coarser goods, and there is no particular competition in those 
with foreign producers. The imports are negligible as to that 
class of goods. 

In the New England section of the country, however, where 
they make the finer class of cotton fabrics the cotton mills are 
brought in pretty sharp competition with the mills of Europe, 
especially those of Great Britain, and probably of Germany, 
and the imports are very large, there being, I think, about 
aes million dollars’ worth of imports a year, or something 
ike that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In certain grades of cloth 
produced by certain branches of the industry the importations 
are very large. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; my information is, Mr. President, and 
I think it is general information, that, while there are certain 
mills in New England that are very prosperous, just as in the 
South, there are certain mills, making certain lines of goods as 
to which the competition is more acute than in other lines, 
which are not prosperous—I think the general understanding in 
the trade is that those lines are very unprosperous in New Eng- 
iand. There is a differentiation between the conditions exist- 
ing in the South and those existing in New England. I do not 
think the cotton mill people of the South are asking for any 
particular increase in duties. It has not come to my attention 
if they are. 

I wished to make this statement merely in explanation of 
conditions that are known generally in my State by the cotton 
mill people. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I have a volume containing a 
series of industrial studies which are being made by the Labor 
Research Association, which is an organization devoted to the 
gathering and interpretation of economic material for the labor 
movement. In that volume the southern textile situation is dis- 
cussed, and I shall read a few paragraphs from it: 


Most of the 300,000 unorganized textile workers in the South are in 
cotton mills. But as the southern mills gradually increase the output 
of their fine goods with silk mixtures they are coming into competition 
with a section of the northern silk industry. Some 26,000 southern 
textile workers are in the huge new rayon plants, feudal in their man- 
agement and remote from other industries. 


And to a large extent the owners of those textile mills are 
nonresidents of that community. They are the landlords of 
foreign parts, foreign to that community. 


Some 40,000 are in the knitting mills, including plants turning out 
full-fashioned silk and rayon hosiery. A few thousand workers— 
exact figures were not given in the 1925 census of manufactures—are 
scattered through mills classified as silk mills in Virginia and other 
Southern States. Only in the Piedmont district has unionism begun 
to take hold among southern textile workers. 

Unorganized southern mill workers have been in the ~~ opposed to 
unionism. Families of old American stock— 


These 100 per cent purebred Anglo-Saxons who have never 
been touched by the influence of these so-called “damned for- 
eigners ”"—an expression which we often hear from those who 
would bar from this country an essential stock, necessary for 
the perpetuity of a strong, virile, and vigorous American citi- 
zenship— 

Families of old American stock, coming down from rough cabins in 
the hills, thought at first that the mill village was a paradise. A little 
cash in hand from working in the mills seemed like wealth in compari- 
#0n with bare existence in the mountains. They found the whole com- 
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munity around them opposed to a labor union and its principles as a 
“foreign institution.” 

But the second generation of textile workers is beginning to wake 
up. They are realizing that the whole family has to work in the mills 
in order to live in the company houses and make a meager living. 
They hear now about better conditions in other States and in other 
southern industries. * * * The mill village will lose its hold on 
the children as they grow up. 


This is what unionism, or the hope for unionism, says: 


Unless unions begin at once on a far-reaching, large-scale campaign 
to organize southern textile workers we shall find the new industrial 
South more and more powerfully antiunion. The textile industry in 
the South is for the most part large-scale industry. 


Mr. President, that means mass production. That means 
that the machine is doing the work. The labor is a mere autom- 
aton attending a machine. 


The textile industry in the South is for the most part large-scale 
industry. Big northern companies with southern branches compete 
with big southern companies. 


The textile industry in competition with itself as between the 
northern industries and the southern industries. 


Mergers are as much the tendency in the South as in the North. 
To forestall the antiunion policy of big cotton and rayon companies— 


This is the advice of organized workers— 
a union should go for the “ big fellows.” 
That means organize those large industries. 


The only force that can oppose the financial power of large-scale 
industry and of the great banks behind it is working-class solidarity. 
In this rapidly expanding southern industry new conditions are bring- 
ing in new ideas. There is far less unemployment— 


Speaking of the South— 

than in the northern textile centers. All is on the upgrade. 
They proclaim that— 
Now is the time to organize southern textile workers. 


That outlines in a way the cause for the difference in the 
wage scale in the southern mills and the northern mills; but I 
am contending here that there is no evidence before the Sen- 
ate—no evidence that would be accepted by a court or jury if 
they were to pass upon the questions of fact before us—to sup- 
port a single increase in the duty on these textiles. The diffi- 
culty with the textile industries comes from another source. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I am opposed to building this tariff 
wall higher and higher under the pretense that the increased 
rates are going to help labor. I am opposed to building this 
wall higher and higher on the pretense that these textile indus- 
tries are depressed because of lack of tariff. In neither case is 
there justification for increased tariff; but if you build this 
wall higher you are simply providing for the future an indus- 
trial system, both in the North and the South, that will not 
only weigh heavily upon the working men and women in those 
mills but as well upon the consumers in the United States. 

Now, let me examine this question a little further. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
cousin yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not going to enter into any discussion 
about the rates. I do not mean to refer to those at all; but 
the Senator said a little while ago that the tendency in the 
South is toward mergers. If that is true, I have not observed 
it nor heard of it. There are some very wealthy families in 
the South that have a number of mills rather closely owned, 
I think, in their families; but I am not aware of any movement 
in the South in the direction of merging the cotton mills. I 
have not heard of it. It may be that it is going on and I know 
nothing about it. Personally, I do not think it is going on. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Labor Research Association have so re- 
ported. I was reading from their report, and not from any in- 
formation that I have. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It has not come to my knowledge. I do 
know, however, that there are certain wealthy families that have 
erected a great many mills. For instance, take the Cannon 
family in my State. They are a very wealthy family. They have 
probably half a dozen or perhaps six or eight mills located at 
different points in the State, possibly some outside of the State; 
but what I understand the Senator to mean by “mergers” is 
independently owned mills coming together and operating under 
a general corporation, one corporation, a controlling company. 
I do not think that has happened to any considerable extent in 
the South, especially in North Carolina. 
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We are introducing in North Carolina all kinds of improved 
machinery, and, of course, we are doing a great deal of the 
work through machinery in the cotton-mill industry; but is not 
that true in every industry? Is not improved machinery being 
introduced throughout this country and throughout the world, 
and is not a larger part of the work done by machinery every- 
where than was formerly done? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I see no difference between a 
merger through independent companies consolidating and a 
merger through the common ownership of stock of various in- 
dustries in the same family. The effect is identically the same. 
There is common ownership, there is common direction, there is 
common administration ; and, in my opinion, that is a more dan- 
gerous system than the actual open merger of companies, be- 
cause when families or groups of families become the owners of 
individual mills or the owners of the stock of those individual 
mills, which in effect produces a merger, it is like setting up a 
feudal system—identically the same. Those families become the 
lords of the community. They exercise a paternalism, a benev- 
olent system which is no different than feudalism; and the 
worker thereby is reduced to the very dregs of desperation and 
misery. 

That is the result. That may be what is going on in this 
country and these great industries. I do not know. I am not 
going to attempt to be a prophet in this matter. But, turning to 
the question of the foreign-textile industries just for a moment, 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] said that there 
were only a few articles upon which there should be an increased 
tariff. Those articles that are manufactured abroad, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are not manufactured under the mass-production system 
at all. Those particular items are manufactured by skilled 
workmen in the English mills and in the French mills. Those 
workmen have followed that trade through years and years, 
generation after generation, and they have become artisans— 
not mere machines to pull a lever, to throw on a switch, to sit 
and hold a ribbon or to receive a ribbon as it comes from the 
machines. They are artisans, skilled artisans, intelligent ar- 
tisans. They have a skill and an art quite analogous to that 
of the painter and the sculptor, though in a different line. 

Those are the men in Great Britain and in France who are 
making primarily—not altogether, but principally—the very 
articles to which the Senator from Massachusetts has referred 
as coming into competition with American industry. 

So, Mr. President, I think those who are claiming an increase 
in the tariff on these cotton fabrics ought to make a clear case, 
and not rest upon mere generalities. There was a propaganda 
started a few months ago, prior to the presidential election, 
that certain industries were depressed, certain industries were 
lagging, general statements; and those who were seeking these 
special tariff privileges at once seized upon that propaganda. 
There is no justification whatever for such claim, and I do not 
believe that there is a single Member who can show any evidence 
that would be admitted as material evidence before a court if 
the case were one under the jurisdiction of such a tribunal. 

Now, let us analyze this particular schedule, paragraphs 903 
and 904. They go together. They are practically companions. 
We can not discuss one without discussing both of them. 

I have the Tariff Commission’s document, Senate Document 
No. 30; and turning to page 80, there will be found figures as 
to paragraph 904, countable cotton cloth, unbleached, ranging 
from average yarn No. 2 to No. 28, inclusive. The House made 
reductions in four items on that page, and increases in 29 
items. There are just 33 items on the page. When I speak of 
decreases or increases I refer to changes in the rates in the act 
of 1922, There were 4 decreases and 29 increases. The Senate 
Finance Committee, in reference to the same 33 items, sug- 
gested increases in every one of the 33 items. 

On page 81, continuing the same countable cotton cloth, aver- 
age yarn Nos. 29 to 78, inclusive, the House decreased the tariff 
on 13 items. It increased the rates on 81 items. That is, out of 
94 items on that page, there was a decrease by the House in only 
13 items, and an increase in 81 items. The Senate Finance 
Committee reported a bill which increases the tariff rates on 
every one of those items—% increases. 

On page 82, continuing the same countable cotton cloth, un- 
bleached, average yarn Nos. 79 to 156, both inclusive, there are 
80 items. The House did not make a single decrease. It in- 
creased the tariff on every one of the 80 items. The Senate 
Finance Committee did likewise. 

On the same page there are 10 items under “bleached cotton 
cloth,” from average yarn No. 1 to No. 10, both inclusive. The 
House increased the rate on every one of those items, and the 
Finance Committee did likewise. 

On page 838 there are 93 items, the same cloth, cotton cloth, 
bleached, average yarn Nos. 11 to 89, both inclusive. The House 
increased the rate on 81 of those items, and reduced the rate 
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on only 12. The Finance Committee did exactly the same. It 
accepted the House rates proposed. 

On page 84, the same cloth, average yarn numbers 90 to 194, 
both inclusive, there are 66 items. The House increased the 
rates on 58 of those items, and decreased the rates on 8 The 
Finance Committee accepted the House rates. 

On the same page, under another classification, “ Printed, 
dyed, colored, or woven-figured ” cotton cloth, with the average 
yarn numbers 1 to 20, both inclusive, there are 23 items. The 
House increased the rates on 20 of those items, and reduced the 
rates on only 3. The Finance Committee increased the rate 
on every one of those items, on all the 23 items. 

On page 85 there are 92 items of the countable cotton cloth, 
“Printed, dyed, colored, or woven-figured,” average yarn num- 
bers 21 to 79, both inclusive. The House increased the rates on 
67 items, and decreased the rates on 25 of those items, The 
Senate Finance Committee increased the rates on 77 of the 92 
items, and decreased the rates on 15 of those items. 

On page 86, under the same classification, average yarn num- 
bers 80 to 310, both inclusive, there are 59 items. The House 
increased the rates on 58 of those items, and reduced the rate on 
only 1. The Senate Finance Committee went the House just 
one better; it increased the rates on all of the 59 items. 

On the same page, under a new classification, “ Cotton cloths 
colored with vat dyes,” there are 29 items. The House made 
reductions in all of the 29 items. The Senate Finance Commit- 
tee increased the rates on 28 of those items, and reduced the 
rate on only 1. 

On page 87, the same classification continued, with average 
yarn numbers 37 to 240, both inclusive, there are 71 items. 
The House increased the rates on 29 of those items, and re- 
duced the rates on 42 of the items. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee increased the rates on all of the 71 items. 

On the same page, “ Cotton cloth woven with eight or more 
harnesses, or with the Jacquard, lappet, or swivel attachments,” 
there are 17 items. The House increased the rate on every 
one of those items, and reduced it on none. The Senate Finance 
Committee likewise functioned; it increased the rate on every 
one of the 17 items. 

On page 88 there are 89 items. The House increased the 
rate on all of those 89 items, reduced the rate on none, and the 
Finance Committee did likewise. 

On page 89, “ Cotton cloth woven with eight or more harnesses, 
or with Jacquard, lappet, or swivel attachments,” yarn sum- 
bers 114 to 170, there are 7 items. The House and the Finance 
Committee increased the rate on each of those 7 items. On the 
same page, under “Jacquard woven colored with vat dyes,” 
there are 66 items. The House increased the rates on 24 of 
those items and decreased the rates on 4. The Senate Finance 
Committee increased the rate on every one of the 66 items. 

On the same page, the same cloth, “ woven with drop boxes,” 
average yarn numbers 3 to 16, both inclusive, there are 10 items. 
The House increased the rates on all of those items, and the 
Senate Finance Committee did likewise. 

On page 90, the same classification, ‘“ woven with drop boxes,” 
average yarn numbers 17 to 120, both inclusive, there are 77 
items. The House increased the rates on all of those items 
except one. There were 76 increases and 1 decrease, The 
Finance Committee increased the rate on every one of the 77 
items. 

On the same page, another classification, “ woven with drop 
boxes, 40 per cent vat dyes,” there are 13 items. The House 
made no increases. It decreased the rates on the 13 items. 
The Senate Finance Committee reversed the House action and 
increased the rates on 13 items. 

On page 91, following the same classification, average yarn 
numbers 27 to 120, there are 24 items. The House increased the 
rates on 7 and decreased the rates on 17. The Senate Finance 
Committee increased the rates on the 24 items and decreased 
the rate on none. 

Mr. President, I have now given a detailed classification and 
statement of the increases and decreases in this schedule. 

I now want to call attention to the summary found on page 
18. Under the first classification, “countable cotton cloth un- 
bleached,” the actual or computed ad valorem rate in the pres- 
ent law is 27.90 per cent. The House increased that to 34.35 
per cent, and the Senate Finance Committee increased that rate 
to 35.58 per cent. 

On the bleached cotton cloth the ad valorem rate in the pres- 
ent law is 31.12 per cent. The House increased that to 39.73 
per cent, and the Finance Committee made the same increase, 
leaving the Finance Committee’s recommendation 39.73 per 
cent, or an increase of 8.61 per cent, and there was about the 
same increase in the other item to which I first referred. 

Then, on bleached, dyed, colored, or woven-figured, in the 
present law the computed ad valorem rate is 26.99 per cent, the 
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‘House bill provides for 29.82 per cent, and the Senate Finence 


Committee 33.82 per cent. 
per cent. 

The next item is “colored with vat dyes.” 
36.20 per cent, the House rate 35.93 per cent. There is a slight 
decrease made by the House. The decrease, however, is only 
0.27 per cent, or about one quarter of 1 per cent. The Senate 
Committee, however, increased that rate to 39.93 per cent, an 
increase of about 3.78 points over the present rate. 

The next item is “woven with eight or more harnesses or 
with Jacquard, lappet, or swivel attachments.” The present law 
is 41.26 per cent, the House rate is 46.26 per cent, and the 
Finance Committee rate is 50.25 per cent, an increase of almost 
10 per cent. 

The next item is “ Jacquard-woven, colored with vat dyes.” 
The present rate is 43.57 per cent, the House rate is 44.60 per 
cent, and the Finance Committee rate is 48.69 per cent. 

The next item is “ woven with drop boxes.” The present rate 
is 36.83 per cent, the House rate 40.23 per cent, and the Finance 
— rate is 44.23 per cent, an increase of almost eight 
points. 

The next item is “woven with drop boxes and colored with 
vat dyes.” The present rate is 34.97 per cent. The House 
reduced that slightly to 34.46 per cent, or 0.51 of 1 per cent. 
The Senate Finance Committee, however, increased the rate to 
38.46 per cent, an increase of about 314 per cent. 

Mr. President, the increases are tremendous. They run all 
the way from 3 to 10 per cent. I want to give a summary of 
the details which I have taken from the Tariff Commission’s 
report. The House bill increased the tariff on 630 items of 
cotton cloth—630 items! It decreased the rate on only 117 
items. The Senate Finance Committee increased the rates over 
— 1922 law on 715 items and decreased the rate on only 45 
tems. 

Mr. President, the documentary evidence is here that these 
increases have been made on practically every piece of cotton 
cloth that is manufactured. That means the cloth that is used 
in the household for any and every purpose and, to a very large 
extent, used for commercial purposes. The increases will enter 
materially into the cost of living and will mean an increase 
in the cost of living. If the textile industries succeed in doing 
exactly as they apparently will do and are doing—building their 


There is an increase of about 7 


The 1922 rate is 


mergers, building their monopolies back of this high tariff wall, 
this wall of privilege—the burdens will be placed upon every 
consumer and primarily upon the backs of those who must use 
cotton cloth. 

Mr. President, I hope that we can at least defeat the increases 


proposed by the Finance Committee upon the merits. I am 
willing, if those who are especially interested in the textile 
industry are willing to do so, to accept an increased rate on 
those items where it can be shown that the particular industry 
is suffering because of importations. There is no pretense made 
here that labor is going to receive any of the benefits whatever 
out of these increases. There is no pretense made to that 
effect and, of course, labor will not receive any of the benefits 
unless labor can organize so that labor will have a bargaining 
power. But so long as labor has not the bargaining power it 
can not expect to receive a single dollar of benefit behind this 
wall of privilege. 

All that the laborer can expect to receive behind this wall of 
privilege, sometimes erected in his name, will be the burden 
that will be heaped upon him in the increased cost of living for 
himself and his family. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator fronr Ohio? 

Mr. BLAIND. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I think the Senator has stated exactly my view 
of the matter, that where the industry is injured by importa- 
tions, or, in other words, foreign competition which would lead 
to throwing out of employment American labor, it calls for 
treatment. I do not know of any other situation that would 
call for treatment in tariff legislation. 

Mr. BLAINE. There is no proof here that importations are 
an element in the matter at all. If the Senator will go through 
Senate Document No. 30, he will find some interesting figures. 
The document is so inconveniently prepared, however—the 
Tariff Commission is not to blame because we wanted it on a 
wide sheet—that it is impossible to run one’s eye along the 
lines the width of the sheet and be absolutely certain as to 
accuracy of statement; at least it can not be done expeditiously. 

I find in the very first increase made by the House that the 
imports in value amount to only $4,507. That is no competi- 
tion. That importation does not justify any increase in the rate. 
In the next item showing a decrease by the House, the total 
importations are only $81. If the experts were here they could 
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verify or correct my statement of the figures, because it is with 
difficulty that one nray go through the figures in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 30 because of its very large size and arrangement. 

I am convinced from the study I have made of the matter 
that the importations are quite inconsequential; in fact, they 
are of such minor importance that they can not be taken into 
consideration as an element relating to labor cost or the differ- 
ence in the cost of production or as a competitive element 
respecting our domestic industries. 

Mr. President, it has been suggested by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], and I think he has been eminently 
fair about it, that all he asks is an increase on a few items; 
but it has been suggested by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor], chairman of the Finance Committee, that it is quite 
impractical to write a bill so that those items might be ear- 
marked. I disagree with the chairman of the committee about 
that. I am sorry that I disagree with him because he has had 
a large experience in tariff nratters; he has gone through the 
hearings and is quite familiar with the situation; but I want 
to suggest why I disagree with him. 

Here we have the schedule prepared by the Tariff Commis- 
sion containing many hundreds of items; at any rate every kind 
of cloth is specifically defined in the report. The Tariff Commis- 
sion say that it is an easy matter, that it is a mere mathemati- 
cal proposition. They so report when they report on paragraph 
904. It will take a lot of time, a lot of study, and a lot of in- 
dustry, but the tariff experts could no doubt prepare the sched- 
ule for us very quickly. However, if Members of the Senate 
should undertake it, it would take a lot of time. The various 
kinds of cloth are itemized showing the average yarn count 
and they could be classified and bear a specific rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Suppose we make inquiry 
now if it would be possible to limit this proviso to that class of 
cotton cloth where the average count is between 40 and 70? 

Mr. BLAINE. Has the Senator any information as to im- 
portations of cloth with a count between 40 and 70? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. 
take an immense amount of time and with my time so fully 
occupied by my service upon the lobby investigating committee 
and the Senate remaining in session from 10 o’clock in the 
morning until 10.30 at night, it is utterly impossible for me, or, 
indeed, for any Member of the Senate to make this kind of an 
analysis. : 

So, Mr. President, I want now to make this observation. I 
think it is a just criticism. Here we have pending an important 
schedule of the tariff bill that is going to affect the pocketbooks 
and happiness of millions of people in this country. We are now 
writing the most important bill that will be written during the 
term of any present Member of the Senate. I can not under- 
stand why there should be such haste; I can not understand 
why the “ Young Turks” have suggested that they want to 
write any bill “in a reasonable time.” My opinion is that we 
ought to write a reasonable bill, no matter what time it may 
take. The project is so great, the happiness and welfare of our 
people are so important, that the subject is worthy of the utmost 
consideration. Those who contend that increased duties will 
aid labor ought to have an opportunity and the time to present 
their views; those who claim that they will aid industry ought 
to have the time and the opportunity to present their views. I 
do not mean to make speeches. Speeches would be curtailed if 
the Members of the Senate had time in which to make proper 
analyses. The entire analysis which I have presented here this 
morning I prepared between adjournment last night and the 
opening of the session this morning. That is unfair to the 
Members of the Senate, but I am not concerned about our indi- 
vidual welfare or happiness or comfort. What I am concerned 
about is the welfare of the people of the country. 

It does not concern us individually, but it does concern our 
people. It concerns the working man; it concerns industry; 
it concerns the farmer; it concerns the consumer; and every 
man, woman, and child is a consumer. 

Hereafter I shall undertake to insist that we shall have a 
“reasonable time” within which to make proper analyses. Mr. 
President, I think if we had had the opportunity to analyze 
the bill, with the aid and assistance and ability and patriotism 
and loyalty of the Senator from Massachusetts to the best 
interests of the country, we could have saved much time in 
debate. More than that, we could have written a schedule, or 
certain paragraph, at least, that under the protective theory 
might afford protection to the working man and might afford 
protection to industry, without creating a great wall of privi- 


I have not analyzed that because it would 
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lege behind which industries may organize their monopolies 
and their feudalism. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to join with the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin in his criticism of the manner in which 
the bill is now being treated and considered in the Senate. I 
think it is deplorable that we have reached the stage by reason 
of day and night sessions where we have not now intelligent’ 
discussion because of the inability of Senators to find time 
outside of the hours devoted to the sessions of the Senate to 
review and study the evidence and the information that is at 
hand, with respect to the numerous protection questions in: 
these various schedules. At best the subject of the tariff ig 
involved and highly technical. 

Mr. BLAINE. Under these circumstances, Senators are not 
responsible for inaccuracies of statement which they may make. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We may have previously 
made mistakes in prolonged debate and unsound conclusions, 
but now we are not in a position to give thought or study or 
intelligent consideration to these important schedules. For the 
life of me I can not see why it is of supreme importance to 
get this bill passed next week or the week after. The im- 
portant thing is that when the bill shall be passed to have it 
pass after the most favorable, ablest, and best discussion that 
can be had upon all phases and all questions involved in the 
measure. The public interest will be best served not by haste 
in the enactment of an undigested bill but by the enactment: 
finally of a bill that shall have been thoroughly threshed out 
and thoroughly considered. 

I can not exaggerate, I will say to the Senator from Wis- 
consin, how strongly I feel against the insistence of the Sen- 
ate on night sessions. I have not had time to confer with the 
leader upon this side of the Chamber, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr, Stmmons], whose condition of health prevents 
him from being here at night. I have not had time to confer 
with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce], who is in charge 
of the pending schedule. I have not had time to confer with 
the Senator from Wisconsin, or other Senators, not even with 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. If we had even our 
nights to ourselves, we could sit down together and talk over 
some of these matters; we could exchange views and come to 
an intelligent determination and at least an agreement upon 
the facts. 

The present procedure is an outrage, and the public ought to 
know that, whoever may be responsible for lashing us into the 
holding of continuous sessions from 10 o'clock in the morning 
until 10.30 at night, it is to result in a poorly drafted, ill-con- 
sidered measure. 

I want to say to the Senator that I agree fully with what he 
has said in reference to the manner in which we are being driven 
to consider the bill, with undue and improper haste, at the ex- 
pense of the health of the Members of this body. I am amazed 
at the vitality that has been shown and the patience and the 
courage that have been displayed by certain Senators who have 
been here day after day and week after week during this long 
session. I tell you, Mr. President, that while they may be able 
to stand it now, a crack and a crash will come. I am not go- 
ing to be responsible for it. No one can convince me that men 
of the age of those who are in this body, men who have been 
through the long summer months, day and night, giving their 
whole mind and strength to these problems, without opportunity 
of recreation, are not shortening their lives, are not hastening 
the end of their honorable careers by being obliged to remain 
in this Chamber during these days from 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing until 10.30 at night. It is the height of foolishness and 
folly ; it is more than that, it is bordering on criminality. How- 
ever, enough of that, because it is all in vain; the temper of 
this body is such—and it can not help but be such with these 
long hours—that they can not look at these questions fairly and 
consider them cautiously and carefully. We are being driven 
like a herd of cattle to take up this question and that question 
and adopt it or reject it without knowing what the real issue is. 

Now I wish to speak to the matter which the Senator from 
Wisconsin has been discussing. I hope he will pardon me for 
taking so much of his time in referring to the matter of unduly 
long sessions, which I have just discussed. I should now like 
to say to the Senator that, from his point of view, he has made 
a very forcible presentation of the condition as he sees it in the 
textile industry as a whole. As to some of the things he has 
said regarding the prosperity of some branches of the industry, 
I would not differ from him at all; but it is unfortunate that he 
makes the speech he is making on this particular paragraph of 
the bill. On some of the paragraphs in this schedule he could 
make the speech he is now delivering most effectively, and the 
Senator is fair enough to say so. If he is convinced that there 
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is a case for protection and justice shown in any particular para- 
graph, he will be fair enough, I believe, to admit it. I know that 
to be so because he has shown during his career here an open- 
mindedness and fairness that is commendable. 

But now, to come right to the point, what I am seeking to 
jobtain for this unbleached cotton-cloth industry is not increased 
(protection. What I am seeking is to prevent a reduction in the 
present protection by reason of a change of the system of levy- 
fing rates which the House provided as compared with the 
present law. I will ask the Senator from Utah if that is not a 
fair statement in substance. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I first want to make an observa- 
tion, and then I will yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will not ask the Senator 
from Utah to answer the question now, because it is not fair to 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. If I could get a 3-foot ruler; if Grundy had 
only furnished us with a 3-foot ruler, I could add some very 
interesting information to this discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a tape line on the table. 

Mr. BLAINE. A tape line will not do; it worms around too 
much. I want to go on a straight line. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, it is not fair 
to the Senator to be continually interrupting him, but I should 
like to make just one other observation. What this proviso does 
is to correct the failure of the rates as provided by the House 
to give protection to all classes of the cotton-cloth industry. In 
other words, this proviso is the one amendment in this schedule 
which will enable the cotton-cloth industry, that part of the in- 
dustry which is faced with serious competition from imports, to 
have not less than but at least as much and a little more by 
3 per cent, I believe, than the present protection. 

The grades of cotton cloth that are imported are between the 
counts of 30 and 70. That class of cloth, between these yarn 
counts, by reason of the change in the House rates, will not 
receive the same protection which it is receiving under the pres- 
ent law. That was all gone into, however, at length last nighi. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me say to the Senator that as to some 
grades of cloth there have been material importations, but as to 
‘a great many others there have been practically no importa- 
tions. I want to point cut that average yarn No. 58 of un- 
bleached countable cotton cloth bore an ad valorem rate under 
‘the 1922 act of 45 per cent. The Finance Committee has in- 
creased that to 1014 per cent—an increase of over 100 per 
cent—and yet in 1928 only $80 worth was imported. 

Mr. WALSH. of Massachusetts. But that has no reference 
to any item in this paragraph. 

Mr. BLAINE. We are discussing paragraph 904, and when 
paragraph 903 is discussed it also covers paragraph 904, because 
one is the basis of the other, as I understand it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no information that 

leads me to the conclusion the Senator has reached about this 
‘paragraph. What he says may be true as to some other para- 
‘graphs. 
Mr. BLAINE. Paragraph 903 is not analyzed by the Tariff 
Commission ; paragraph 904 is analyzed, because paragraph 904 
-gives the basis of the progressive rates that are levied under the 
two sections. So when we are discussing paragraph 904 we are 
discussing also paragraph 903, and we can not discuss paragraph 
903 without discussing paragraph 904. They go together. We 
might just as well put paragraphs 903 and 904 in one paragraph 
instead of in two paragraphs. 

I want to add that there are many more increases, not so ex- 
cessive, but very excessive where there are practically no impor- 
tations whatever. Senators if they had time would very readily 
observe such to be the case. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I present just a thought 
there and then I will subside? The Senator has been very kind 
in yielding. 

Mr. BLAINE. I was going to say that I am having a table 
made up covering the points I have been discussing, but it is 
such a tremendous task that I doubt if it can be furnished to me 
to-day. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. As the Senator well knows, 
unbleached cotton cloths are of many kinds. There are some 
mills that make a special grade, others another grade, and others 
still another grade. Very few of them make all the different 
grades because they require different looms and skill of a dif- 
ferent kind, and some of the cloths produced vary greatly in 
value. So that though the imports may be small as to a num- 
ber of grades, if they are large as affecting one particular grade 
of cotton cloth, they may put out of business this mill or that 
‘mill or another which is engaged in the manufacture of the 
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particular type of cotton cloth. Im other words, we can n 
think of one mill as making all grades of estten cloth. We 
have got to think of a mill here and a mill there, and a mill 
some place else that make different grades, different lines. One 
grade of cloth is not affected at all by imports, and yet another 
one may be very seriously affected by imports. 

Mr, BLAINE. Can the Senator justify an excessive tariff 
rate on a cotton cloth of which there are only $80 worth of 
importations? 

— WALSH of Massachusetts. I certainly can not justify 
at. 

Mr. BLAINE. Such an industry ought to go out of business, 
The consumers ought not to be burdened with such an ineffec- 
tive organization. I refer to an industry that can not compete 
against $80 importation. The American people ought not to be 
burdened by some of these industries that clearly can not suc- 
ceed unless they are paid a tremendous subsidy. Such factories 
that are closed ought to be closed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
will recall that yesterday I opposed an increased duty on 
threads that are manufactured in my own State because the 
imports were only $124,000, and there was no need of an in- 
creased duty. I opposed it. 

I thank the Senator for his great generosity in yielding to me. 

Mr. BLAINE. I call attention now to another item, just 
taken at random. On every page you can find all the way from 
ten to a score of these items. The average yarn No. 45 of the 
unbleached cotton cloth bore a rate of duty under the 1922 act 
of 21,25 per cent. The ad valorem equivalent was 30.21 per 
cent, and the Senate committee increased that to 39.64 per cent; 
and as I get the figures, using Mr. Grundy’s yardstick here— 
and it is a poor one—the importations are less than $4,000. 
There is no justification for imposing a tremendous increase 
of tariff where the importation is of such a small character. 

Moreover, Mr. President, I desire to make an observation 
about the men who are in the silk industry. I am not referring 
to the Cheneys, who would like to build up here a monopoly, 
and create a sort of a kingdom with a feudal system where 
Mr. Cheney might be the king and his sons and daughters the 
princes and princesses. I am speaking of the rank and file of 
the silk manufacturers of the United States. They come in 
here and say, “We do not want any increases in the tariff 
rates.” Why? They will tell you why. They will tell you 
that Japan and France have certain silk; that the French, 
especially, are great designers of color, of shade and mode, 
That silk comes into America. It is made by artisans of 
France, workmen who have engaged in the business for years, 
until they are highly skilled; and to a large extent it is hand- 
made, or, at least, the hand performs a large function in making 
the silk. That silk in America creates interest. It creates a 
demand. It establishes designs, figures. It advertises silk. 
The American manufacturer, to a certain extent, can imitate 
that silk, and thereby receive the benefits of the creations of 
another nation, and thereby increase the demand for silk identi- 
cally the same as that Japanese silk; and so with ectton fabrics. 
The English fabric, the French fabric, create desi ns in cotton 
fabric, and their importations are negligible, but they are of 
assistance to the American textile industry in that they blaze 
the way in patterns, in colors, in designs. The American manu- 
facturer is the beneficiary of the creations of a foreign country. 
The artisans do not get the benefit. Their importation is but 
little; but it is their brain and their skill and their workman- 
ship that has made a fine design, created and beautifully ap- 
plied. That appeals to the American people, and popularizes 
the use of such material; and the American textile manufac- 
turers, through mass production, accept those designs, and they 
receive the benefit. So instead of these importations being a 
curse to the textile industry they are beneficial. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does not the Senator differentiate be- 
tween a high tariff on a luxury like silk, and a tariff on a 
commodity within the reach of the mass of the people like 
cotton? I follow the Senator in his discussion about cotton; 
but when he discusses silk I have an entirely different view- 
point. : 

Mr. BLAINE. The only trouble with the Senator’s question 
is that his premises are incorrect. Silk is no longer a luxury. 
Why, silk is in common use. The wholesalers to-day will sell a 
very fair grade of silk dress for about $6.75 that can retail 
all the way—depending upon who the retailer is—from $10 to 
$12. The wholesaler can sell a very fine silk dress at whole- 
sale for from $10 to $14 that retails in the market for all the 
way from $15 up to $24. Those dresses, those silk fabrics, 
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have ceased to be a luxury. The silk fabrics of to-day are 
going into the home of everyone, because they are economical. 
The silk fabrics make beautiful garments. They are light, they 
are agreeable, they will yield to a cleansing process that is not 
expensive. Their durability is great. Talk to the women of 
America and they will inform you that silk such as I have 
been discussing is no longer a luxury. It is the common posses- 
sion of every family. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
further yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BLAINB. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Do the constituents of the Senator from 
Wisconsin wear $6 neckties? That is the kind of silk I am talk- 
ing about. We have that silk, made on the Jacquard loom—— 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, that is begging the question. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not think it is. 

Mr. BLAINE. Oh, yes. The farmers of Wisconsin wear just 
as good neckties as does the Senator from New York, but they 
do not cost $6. I mean no offense, of course. 

Mr. COPELAND. If they are like the neckties of the Sena- 
tor from New York they do not cost $6, because he does not 
buy that kind; but there are high-grade silks which could be 
made in this country and give employment to people here with- 
out imposing any burden upon the common people of the country. 

Mr. BLAINB. It is not the high-grade silks that I am talk- 
ing about. I am talking about the silks that are worn generally 
in every family of the country. 

Mr. COPELAND. I join the Senator in that. 

Mr. BLAINB. The Senator’s mind is going exactly in the 
same line that this bill is going. In order to protect certain 
high-grade materials this bill proposes to put an additional bur- 
den upon other qualities of cotton fabrics; and exactly the 
same thing is being attempted in the silk schedule. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator need not worry as far as my 
vote is concerned, because I dare say I shall vote on the cotton 
schedule exactly as he does. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am not worrying about the Senator, and I 
am not criticizing him. 

Mr. COPELAND. But the argument the Senator uses about 
silk, about these productions that come from abroad, if he will 
permit me to say so, I do not think is a good argument, be- 
cause if we can build up in the United States of America great 


silk-producing establishments where these high-grade and ex- 
pensive silks are developed we are going to give employment 
here to masses of people, and we are not going to impose any 
burden upon persons in this country who are not able to bear 
them. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator fails to appreciate the full force 


of my argument. I think I ought to clear up the record. My 
contention is that the foreign creations, the French and Japa- 
nese silks, are of a high grade. They are made by artisans. 
They have the most beautiful designs and coloring in the world, 
and they are imported into America. The silk manufacturers 
who make the $6 and $8 and $10 and $15 and $20 dress fabrics 
testify that these beautiful creations, these foreign creations, 
here in America stimulate the use of silk. It is an indirect 
method of advertising silk. So the American manufacturers of 
silk fabrics of the cheaper grades enjoy the benefits that come 
‘from popularizing the use of silk; and if we place an excessive 
tariff upon that silk, it is not going to come in. We shall be 
legislating against the silk manufacturers who produce the 
greater quantity of silk simply for the sake of taking care of 
some silk manufacturer who wants to monopolize the entire 
production of the higher-grade silks. I am for the silk industry 
that wants to continue popularizing the use of silks, because 
they do form a very important item in the wearing apparel of 
our women and children, not only because of their beautiful 
creations but as well from the standpoint of the health and 
the comfort of the women and children who wear those silks. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
further yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not think the Senator and I are far 
apart, but I want to go this far: I think the bill should be so 
written that those articles which can be commonly used in our 
country should be sold to our people as cheaply as possible; but 
when it comes to an article which is in the luxury class, if by 
a high tariff we can create here in this country—even though 
it may increase the cost of that article to the consumer—an 
industry which will give employment to thousands of people, 
I am in favor of such a tariff, and I think the Senator from 
Wisconsin would be. Am I not right in that? 

Mr. BLAINE. But I think the Senator’s premises are not 
correct. There is no creative genius in America in matters of 
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this kind. American production is not creative. It is not 
idealistic. It is mass production. Therein lies the mistake into 
which the Senator has fallen, in my opinion. Have I made 
myself clear now? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has made himself clear, but, 
of course, I do not agree with him. 

Mr. BLAINE. No. 

Mr. COPELAND. It would seem from what the Senator says 
that the American manufacturer, even if he were so stupid as 
not to have this ability himself—and I deny that—could at 
least send across the ocean and get a few samples of this fine 
product and could imitate it. Even the Senator admits that; 
but I do not believe for a minute that our manufacturers can 
not compete in artistic design or in finished product with any 
concern abroad, particularly in the field that I have in mind, 
the high-grade, expensive product. If we are going to tax any- 
body, if we are going to get any benefit whatever in the United 
States from a protective-tariff system, how can we dodge the 
fact that we can best do that by going into the manufacture of 
those expensive products where those who buy them are not 
concerned with price? 

I will join the Senator in everything that has to do with the 
cheaper products for the common man, for the great mags of, 
our people, because my people are just like his people; indeed, 
my people are more poverty stricken than his people are, and 
it is more important that they should have these cheap goods. 
But when it comes to the expensive goods, the Jacquard silks 
and the high-priced silks, I say, let us give them all the tariff 
they need, practically an embargo, if need be, in order to develop 
the industry in the United States. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, the rank and file of the silk 
manufacturers very heartily disagree with the Senator’s view- 
point. I disagree with him. It is not that American industry 
is stupid; not at all. American industry is not stupid; Ameri- 
can industry has brains. But American industry also has greed. 
It does not care for creations. What it wants is dividends, and 
that promotes mass production, and there is no art in mass pro- 
duction. In mass production is the substitution of the machine 
for the brain. 

Mr. President, we have just as able men and women in the 
United States who might go into industry. They could produce 
as fine creations as any foreign creation, but they are not per- 
mitted to do it. All they are permitted to do is to stand by the 
machine and throw in the clutch or turn the button or thread 
the spinner or do some other physical act. They have no oppor- 
tunity to develop the art that is within them. That is due to 
mass production. 

Mr. President, these higher-grade fabrics, with very little im- 
portations, as I said, and I repeat, are the creations of art that 
have come down through many years, generation after genera- 
tion, and by reason of the fact that they advertise silks because 
they contribute to the beauty and the joy of life, the rank and 
file of the silk manufacturers of this country say, “ Let us take 
advantage of that advertising, let us continue to let those goods 
come in, and we, on the other hand, will abide by the present 
law, because we are able to compete with foreign production 
respecting the mass production which goes into the great mass 
of consumption in the United States.” Therefore, when you 
are levying a high tax on these so-called luxuries, you are de- 
stroying the goose that lays the golden egg, you are destroying 
the very thing that makes it possible for the silk industries to 
have wide opportunities for the distribution of their output. 

Now I want to get back to the bill. I do not think the Sen- 
ator from New York and I are very much in disagreement. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I wish the Senator would 
let me say a word. The Senator spoke about the greed of the 
American manufacturer. 

Mr. BLAINE. The greed; yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is there any difference in that respect be- 
tween the manufacturers in France and Germany or some other 
eountry and our manufacturers? Are they not all the same as 
regards greed? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, there is a great difference 
between greed and art. 

Mr. COPELAND. When they are combined there is certainly 
a combination which is irresistible. But talking about greed, 
go into some of the manufactories of Europe, I do not care 
where, and see how they work people, how their labor is worked 
from early morning to late at night, 12 or 14 hours. Greed! 
The center of greed is in the European and Asiatic manufac- 
tories. We are much more generous in our treatment of our 
people, and, so far as the art and the high quality of the product 
is concerned, I contend that the American manufacturer is just 
as capable as any foreign manufacturer in developing a high- 
grade product, and with just as fine treatment of the employees, 
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though perhaps not because he wants to give it to them. I do 
not want to defend the silk manufacturers. I have no reason to. 
I was nearly mobbed by them three or four years ago, when I 
spoke at their national convention in New York and proposed a 
bonus to the soldiers. They did all but throw me out of the 
building. But when it comes to an enterprise which has to do 
with the employment of labor in the United States, I propose to 
stand for a tariff which will make possible the development of 
those enterprises in the United States. When it comes to a 
product of cotton or of cheap silk, I am with the Senator 100 per 
cent. Both Senators from New York are with him. But when 
it comes to luxuries, I am willing to give just as high tariffs as 
necessary in order to bring about the making of those particu- 
lar articles in the United States. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, there wou!d be no special pur- 
pose in my entering into a controversy about the greed of foreign 
industries, Asiatic or otherwise. I have been discussing para- 
graph 904, and I used the silk industry by way of illustration, 
because it is probably the most outstanding in the field about 
which I have been talking. 

All the Senator from Massachusetts asks is an increased tariff 
on some specific item. He can not, nor can I, nor can anyone 
else on the floor of the Senate, at this time point out the items 
where there is material competition, or detrimental competition. 
But I say it is unfair to place upon the backs of the American 
people this tremendous additional burden as to all cotton fabrics, 
or nearly all of them, just for the purpose of reaching these few. 

For the reasons I have stated I hope the chairman of the 
Finance Committee will let this matter go over, so that the tariff 
experts may turn their attention to working out specifications 
respecting the items to which the Senator from Massachusetts 
has referred. Otherwise, it is not justifiable to adopt the in- 
creases of the Senate Finance Committee and I trust the in- 
creases may be defeated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, which the Secretary will state. 

The LegistaTive CrerK. On page 152, line 21, strike out the 
words “or colored” and insert the words “colored or woyen- 
figured.” 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from Georgia desires to speak 


upon the amendment, I will yield the floor. 
Mr. GEORGE. I do not desire to speak on the amendment. 


Mr. SMOOT. I want to suggest an amendment, if the Senator 
from Georgia is not going to do so. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish to suggest to the Senator 
from Utah that the Senate committee amendment, in line 21, 

page 152, the amendment now under consideration, be stricken 
out, and that we go back to the House language. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That would then fall in subdivision (c). 
perfectly willing to accept that suggestion. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think that should be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. The effect of it would be to increase the rate 
on these woven fabrics 10 per cent, 

Mr. GEORGE. It carries them into subdivision (c), and adds 
greatly to the duty. I think what I have suggested ought to 

{be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that that be done. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I want to know what the 
| effect is to be. I did not quite catch what the amendment of the 
‘Senator from Georgia was. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator what the effect would be. 

lf we disagree to the committee amendment, then woven- 
figured fabrics will be taken front paragraph 904 (a) and will 
fall in subdivision (c) on page 153, and it will be a reduction of 
10 per cent on that class of goods. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is the effect of it to disagree with the Sen- 
‘ate committee amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. . Yes; to disagree with the Senate committee 
amendment. Then, that article falls back to where it has been 
before, and there is a reduction in the rate of duty. 

Mr. GEORGE. And that disagreement results in a decrease 
in duty upon the woven-figured goods. If that language remains 
in paragraph 904, it would have the effect of giving a 10 per 
cent increase under subdivision (c), and an additional 10 per 
cent under paragraph (d). The House language should be re- 
stored both in line 21 in section 904 (a), and also in line 9, sub- 
division (c), in the same paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think it is 
the next amendment that is of the greater importance. I have 
no objection to that change being made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 


I am 
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Mr. HARRISON. That means that the words “or woven- 
figured” are stricken out? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They are stricken out. 

Mr. GEORGE. Now, may we disagree to the same language 
in line 9, subdivision (c)? That ought to come out also. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment in subdivision (¢), lines 9 and 10. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment at the top of page 153. 

The next amendment was at the top of page 153 to add to 
paragraph 904 (a) the following proviso: 


Provided, That none of the foregoing shall be subject to a less duty 
than 0.55 of 1 cent per average number per pound. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I hope this amendment will 
be disagreed to likewise. I ask the Senator from Utah if the 
effect of this amendment is not to raise the tariff duties upon 
some of the textile goods, 

Mr. SMOOT. This means that it will raise the rate of duty 
on a class of goods that would draw a lower rate under the 
provisions of the bill than under the existing law. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to be perfectly frank. It brings the rate 
up to that in existing law, and there is just a slight raise in that 
whole paragraph. That is what it does, In other words, it is 
virtually existing law, with the amendment we have stricken out 
in that paragraph. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
be rejected. 


As I said last evening I expect before the final passage of the 
bill to offer some amendments reducing many of the rates that 
were already in it even as it came from the House. The rates 
in the Underwood bill were, of course, lower than those in the 
old law, cutting them practically in half as I understand. 

Mr. President, there has been a good deal said with reference 
to the cotton industry. I regret exceedingly that the schedule 
came up at this particular time, because I had understood that 
the sugar schedule and other schedules were coming up before 
this particular schedule was taken up, and consequently there 
was some detailed information that I expected to have which 
I do not have at this time. But for the benefit of the Senate 
and those Members who are not on the Finance Committee I 
think we ought to have before us the testimony that was given 
before the Senate Finance Committee by Mr. Shipley, who rep- 
resented the National Council of American Importers and 
Traders. We ought to have it because of the fact that the 
things which he testified before the committee were uncontro- 
verted and uncontrovertible. He called attention to the fact 
that the cotton manufacturers of the country have a virtual 
monopoly upon all the trade in this country and are exporting 
to Canada in large quantities—that they are competing in 
Canada with Great Britain while they are having to pay about 
12 per cent more to get their goods into Canada than the British 
Government is having to pay. 

It seems to me that the cotton schedule is one of the best 
examples of what the tariff policy of the Government has done 
to the people of the country, and what benefits the working 
people of the country have received as a result of the high-pro- 
tective tariff. I think it was Mr. Grundy, testifying before the 
lobby committee, who pointed out the great benefits and the 
great blessings which have come to this country by reason of 
the high-protective policy which has been adopted by the Re- 
publican Party. He stated, as I recall from reading the news- 
paper accounts of his testimony, that if it had not been for the 
high-protective policy of the Republican Party this country 
never would have made the great progress it has. And every 
time an increase in a schedule is proposed in this body we 
immediately hear the ery go out, “ We must do it for the benefit 
of labor; we must do it because of the fact that we want to 
keep up the high standards of living of the American work- 
ingman.” 

Yet, Mr. President, here we have an example in the cotton 
manufacturers of the country who have greater benefits under 
the protective-tariff system than almost any industry in the 
United States. They have not only received the greater bene- 
fits than almost any industry in the United States but they have 
absolutely had in almost every line a monopoly upon the 
American trade. What has happened and is happening? To- 
day they are paying the lowest wages of almost any industry 
in the United States. They are paying wages that will not 
permit, if you please, a man with a family to live decently 
according to the standards laid down by the Department of 
Labor. 


Mr. President, I hope this amendment will 
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And now they are asking what? They are asking for an 
increase in the textile schedule. There is an old rule of equity 
known to every lawyer that he who seeks equity must do equity, 
and that when one comes into a court of equity he must come 
in with clean hands. They are here to-day and I say, Mr. 
President, that the hands of those who are seeking this increase 
in the tariff upon cotton are crimson because of the fact that 
they are seeking to enrich themselves by taking the lifeblood 
of the boys and girls of the country and by working women 
long hours and at nighttime in their industry. They are asking 
us to give them an increase in duties so that they can work 
more boys and more girls and so that they can work more 
women at night in their industry in order that they may make 
a few more dollars for themselves, 

It has been said upon the floor of the Senate that some of 
the cotton industries in New England are not prosperous, and 
that is true; but it is not because of the fact that they have 
not had a sufficient tariff. It is not because of the fact, I re- 
peat, that they have not had a sufficient tariff. It is because of 
the fact that some of the New England manufacturers have 
taken their money out of New England and gone into the States 
where they could employ the cheapest kind of labor, where they 
could employ children in their factories, and where they could 
employ women to work at night. Recently at one of the con- 
ferences held, I think in the city of Philadelphia, some of the 
cotton manufacturers of the country openly declared that what 
was wrong with the industry was overproduction. Nothing was 
said about their needing further tariff. It was overproduction, 
they stated; and the reason why they had overproduction was 
because some of the manufacturers of the country were work- 
ing nights in their mills, were working children in their mills, 
and were working women at nighttime. 

Think of an industry coming before the Congress of the United 
States asking to be granted an increase in duty when they do 
not pay the head of a family enough so that he can make a liv- 
ing, when they compel him, if he wants to stay in the industry, 
to have his wife work at night and to have his children work 
long hours. Do the American people want to keep going an in- 
dustry that pays such miserable wages? Do the housewives 
of the country and the laboring people of the country want to 
pay further duties and have further duties placed upon them in 
order that the manufacturers can go and employ child labor and 
work the women of the country at all times of the day and 
night, 10 and 12 hours at a stretch? Yet that is what they are 
seeking to have done in this bill. The House of Representatives 
increased most of the duties and-the Senate Finance Committee 
proposes to increase them still further. 

Mr. President, I want to read from the testimony given by 
Mr. Shipley. He said: 


Although the existing duties upon cotton manufactures imposed by 
the act of 1922 are the highest in our history, they would be sub- 
stantially increased by the tariff bill recently passed by the House of 
Representatives and now under your consideration. 


The 1922 bill gave to the cotton manufacturers of the coun- 
try the highest duty in the history of the country, and notwith- 
standing that fact—— 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have been listening to the Senator’s able 
speech. The Senator’s last sentence was, and I believe I heard 
him aright, that the duties given to the cotton manufacturers 
in the 1922 act were the highest ever known. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. I think the Senator is correct; and in that 
connection I wish to say that whilst the cotton manufacturers 
and spinners in 1922 were here around the Capitol urging Sena- 
tors and Members of the House of Representatives to vote for 
those high duties they were at the same time urging free trade 
on the staple of cotton. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think that is correct. 

Speaking further, Mr. Shipley said: 

Our committee believes that the existing rates have proven amply 
protective and are substantially prohibitive; and that any further in- 
crease would serve no useful purpose but, on the contrary, be harmful 
to American commerce and industry as a whole and tend to increase 
the burden of the American consuming public by increasing the costs 


of a prime necessity of life. Our committee believes that this can be 
conclusively shown. 


Then he goes on to point out the reasons why that is so. 


It is our belief that, whatever may have been the requirements of the 
past, these facts will show that, broadly speaking, the American cotton- 
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textile industry to-day needs little or no protection by customs duties 
from foreign competition. 

Raw material cheaper to American mills than to their foreign com- 
petitors: Most of the world’s supply of raw cotton is grown at home. 
It is therefore cheaper to the American manufacturer than to his 
competitor. Special grades of cotton are grown in other parts of the 
world, but are equally available, since we have no duty upon raw cot- 
ton. Besides, there is convincing evidence in the recent testimony 
before the Committee on Ways and Means that American-grown cotton 
suffices, 

Basic manufacturing costs lower in the United States than abroad: 
There is ample evidence to show that all of the ordinary processes of 
manufacture of the great majority of cotton cloths are now cheaper in 
America than in the principal competing countries. 


The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sacketrr] asked him— 

Will you make that statement over again, the one that you made 
there? 

Mr. SurpLey. Basic manufacturing costs lower in the United States 
than abroad: There is ample evidence to show that of all the ordinary 
processes of manufacture of the great majority of cotton cloths are now 
cheaper in America than in the principal competing countries. 


That corroborates a statement which I made last night and 
which the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gr- 
LETT] said was a very broad statement. 


In their efforts before the Committee on Ways and Means to obtain 
higher duties, the American cotton manufacturers relied almost wholly 
upon the assertion that they could not maintain an American standard 
of wages unless they were accorded increased protection. 


Think of it, Mr. President! The plea before the Ways and 
Means Committee was that they must have high tariff duties in 
order to maintain American standards of living. What were 
those American standards of living? Were they the $8 and $9 
a week which were being paid women in some of the textile 
mills in the South? Were they the $10 a week which were being 
paid to some of the textile workers of the country? Were they 
the $1l-a-week wages? Were they the $13-a-week wages? 
Were the American standard wages of which they spoke the 
wages which they were paying the children who were working 
in the mills at night or in the daytime? Was the American 
standard of living of which they spoke the 60-hour week? If 
those were the standards of living of which they were speaking, 
and it is necessary, Mr. President, that an industry in this 
country must tax the consuming public in order that it may pay 
those wages and degrade American womanhood and degrade 
the children of the United States, then I say, Mr. President, 
that that kind of an industry is not worthy of protection in 
this country. 

It is true— 

Mr. Shipley says— 


It is true that American textile wages, although lower than in any 
other great industry, are higher here than abroad, but this is now less 
true than before the World War. Comprehensive official evidence is 
lacking. There is great variation as between localities and individual 
plants. But it is believed to be broadly correct that American textile 
workers receive between one-third and one-half more than the corre- 
sponding workers in the principal competing country. But this differ- 
ence is more than offset by the greater production of the American 
operative. Cotton manufacturing is now primarily a matter of machin- 
ery, in which America vastly excels. Automatic looms are the exception 
in those countries whose competition is feared; and will remain so as 
long as the foreign trade-unions maintain their traditional attitude 
toward labor-saving machinery. 


Last evening I said, not from having read the statement of 
Mr. Shipley but from evidence which came to my notice while 
we were holding the preliminary hearings on the resolution 
which I presented providing for an investigation of the textile 
industry—and it is corroborated by Mr. Shipley—that by reason 
of mass production and automatic machinery in this country 
we produce more per unit, per man, than is produced in foreign 
countries. 

Even if this attitude changes, which is extremely unlikely, many 
years and enormous capital would be required to alter the relative situa- 
tion. On the other hand, automatic looms are the rule in America. We 
have no recent official statistics at hand, but in 1911 the Tariff Board 
reported to Congress that there were less than 3,000 automatic looms 
in all of Great Britain, while there were then about a quarter of a 
million in America. Probably this ratio has not materialiy changed. 


I think it was one of the members of one of the trade-unions— 
Mr. Mahan, if I am not mistaken—who testified that conditions 


had not very materially changed in Great Britain since that 
time. 
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The number of looms that may be operated by one weaver varies, 
of course, with conditions and the skill of the weaver. In general, the 
foreign weaver operates 1 or 2 looms, with a maximum of 4, while 
the American weaver operates from 6 to 20, with a maximum of 36. 


“With a maximum of 36,” this gentleman states; but I like- 
wise think that the testimony taken before the Committee on 
Manufactures shows that not only were they required to operate 
36 but in some instances they are required at the present time 
to operate as many as ninety-odd looms. 

Mr. WALCOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. WALCOTT. May I explain that situation very briefly? 

Mr. WHEELER. I will be glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. WALCOTT. When the Senator says from the record 
that weavers are operating 36 looms apiece, it means that they 
are using the Draper automatic loom which makes the coarser 
grades of cloth. The number of looms that a weaver can run 
depends entirely on the construction of the cloth. Weavers 
abroad may be more skillful operators than weavers in this 
country, and might, under the same circumstances and given the 
same machinery, operate more looms than weavers operate here. 
But the foreign weaver running fine yarns and operating looms 
which weave very high-grade and fancy cloth may run only 
one loom; at the outside he may run two or three. However, 
when it comes to the coarse cloth with a small number of picks 
per inch, using a coarse yarn, they can, if they are operating 
automatic looms, run, with no more exertion, as high as 36 
looms. 

I thought I ought to amplify this point so that the Senate may 
understand that the individual is certainly not giving out any 
more man power in operating 30 or 36 coarse looms than the 
weaver abroad who is operating one or two fancy looms, and not 
nearly so much skill is required. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I will have to challenge the 
statement made by the Senator to the effect that the weaver 
does not expend any more energy when he is operating 36 
looms than when he is operating one. But, nevertheless, the fact 
is that when one man operates 1 loom and another 30 automatic 
looms the latter turns out more units per man that the weaver 
who operates 1 loom. That is the reason why I stated that in 
this country we can compete with the foreign product notwith- 
standing the slight difference in the cost of the wages of the 
employees in this country. 

Mr. Shipley goes on to say: 


In addition, the automatic loom may be run at a higher speed. A 
conservative estimate is that the American weaver with automatic looms 
averages six times the production of a foreign weaver with ordinary 
looms. Obviously, an advantage of 33 per cent, or even 50 per cent in 
wages is nullified by a difference of 600 per cent in productive capacity. 
To illustrate the bearing of this particular element of wage cost to tariff 
protection, it may be noted that an automatic loom run at a speed of 
180 picks will produce a fairly fine cloth at the rate of 2 inches per 
minute. Thus, with 30 looms a single weaver can produce 4,800 yards 
of cloth per week of 48 hours, of a dutiable value of 15 cents per yard, 
or $720 for the week's production. The duty under the proposed law 
for such a cloth would be about 25 per cent, or actually $180. The 
weaver’s wages would be about $18; so that the protection, so far as 
this clement is concerned, would be ten times— 


I repeat—ten times— 


the total wages, or 1,000 per cent, even if the foreign weaver received 
nothing at all. 


Yet, Mr, President, the Republicans stand here on the floor of 
the Senate and say we need higher tariff duties, if you please, 
for the protection of American labor and to maintain the stand- 
ards of living of the American workingman. Notwithstanding 
these uncontroverted facts the mill owners are not only working 
their employees 48 hours a week, as Mr. Shipley says, but they 
are working them 60 hours a week, and the workers are not 
only operating 36 looms in some mills, but they are operating as 
high as 90 looms in some of the mills. When we compute those 
figures what do we find? We find that the figures which he gives 
here would be more than doubled. 


If the foreign weaver were paid two-thirds of the American weaver’s 
wages, the protection upon this differential would be 3,333 per cent. 


He is basing it upon the operation of 36 looms, and he is 
basing it upon a 48-hour week. Compute, if you will, what it 
would mean if they were operating 72 looms or 90 looms, and 
working 60 hours a week. 


Nor can this be brushed aside as a reductio ad absurdum, for the 
actual differences make the comparison even more remarkable, For 
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although the protection is to the American cloth, the duty is upon the 
foreign cloth, and the foreign weaver has nothing like the output upon 
which this calculation is based, and must work nearly nine weeks to 
produce the same amount of cloth. The foreign loom will not run so 
fast, nor can the weaver run so many. But for the sake of fairness 
assume a Maximum speed of 150 picks per minute, and allow the weaver 
the maximum of four looms. This shows a maximum production of 533 
yards of cloth for a wage of $12 for the same week in which the 
American weaver produces 4,800 yards for a wage of $18. We leave 
it to our friends on the other side to find a way to equalize this differ- 
ence in terms of tariff percentages; but will point out that the net 
result upon such a basis is that the weaving cost in America is about 
one-quarter of 1 cent per yard, while the cost abroad is about 2% 
cents. 


Mr. President, I should like to see the Senator from Kansas, 
for instance, go back to the farmers of his State and tell them 
that he wants to raise the duty upon cotton textiles in order to 
maintain American standards of living for the working men of 
the East. 


Admittedly, there are other elements which must be taken into con- 
sideration, but this simple illustration, the substantial accuracy of 
which may be verified by anyone in a few minutes’ study of loom opera- 
tions, and a knowledge of simple arithmetic, should carry an important 
lesson to those who still believe that American labor can not compete 
with foreign because it is more highly paid. A similar relative state of 
facts will be found to obtain in many of the other processes incidental 
to cotton manufacturing. 

An illustration of efficiency and high duty: To emphasize the effi- 
ciency of American fine-cotton mills the representative of the National 
Council of American Cotton Manufacturers, representing 85 per cent 
of the American spindles, before the Committee on Ways and Means, 
said (p. 4473): 

“* * © our fine-goods mills can produce a yard of cloth containing 
4% miles of yarn, and do all the operations necessary to manufacture 
it for approximately 9 cents, conversion cost, above the material. 

“That would seem to compare favorably with any other industry 
for efficiency.” 


Mr. Shipley goes on to say: 


This statement was moderate and well within the facts. Its spe- 
cial importance is that it illustrates two vital points at issue: First, 
that American mills are the most efficient in the world so far as 
manufacturing costs are concerned, for it is doubtful if that achieve- 
ment is equaled anywhere; and second, that the protection accorded 
in the proposed bill to this very yard of cloth exceeds the total con- 
version cost. In the absence of those minute specifications necessary 
to ascertain the exact rate of duty, it may for purposes of illustration 
be assumed that a cloth meeting this general description would be 
dutiable at 40 per cent and have a dutiable value of 30 cents per yard. 


Notwithstanding that fact, Mr. President, in the present bill 
they have increased that duty. 


Imports are a negligible proportion of the domestic production. 
There is ample evidence, and it is generally admitted, that the total 
imports of cotton cloth are less than 0.8 of 1 per cent of the domestic 
production. 


Less than 0.8 of 1 per cent of the domestic production are the 
imports ! 


This fact of itself would seem to dispose of any question of a need 
for increased protection. But the advocates of higher duties argue 
that the industry is endangered by the importations of the finer 
cloths. Whatever this danger may be, it can not have much effect 
upon the industry as a whole. 


That is the plea that is made here to-day for this very item— 
that upon the finer cloths we must have a higher duty. We 
must stop up the gap. The manufacturers of this country 
already have a practical embargo upon all of the cheaper 
grades of cloth; and now, to use the language of one of the 
proponents of this increase, we must stop up the gap by in- 
creasing the duty on the finer grades of cloth. Not satisfied 
with reducing the imports of the lower grades of cloth to 
0.8 of 1 per cent, they now propose, if you please, to stop up the 
further gap, so that the whole industry will have an embargo 
upon eyery class of cloth produced in the United States of 
America! 


The statistics submitted by the manufacturers themselves to the 
House committee (p. 4487, House print) show that out of a total 
production of about one and three-quarters billion pounds, only about 
twenty-two and one-half millions were cloths finer than number 60s. 
So that at most this danger, real or imaginary, could affect only 
about 1% per cent of the domestic production. 

Against 98 per cent of the domestic cloth the importations are only 
0.004 of 1 per cent. 
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Think of it, Mr. President! Only 0.004 of 1 per cent! And 
they are asking for an increase of the duty so that they can shut 
out that 0.004 of 1 per cent! 

The figures above quoted show that of all cotton cloth produced in 
the United States, 1,706,360,232 pounds, or 98.3 per cent, were number 
60s or lower, and that the imports in the same classes were only 
6,893,133 pounds, or 0.00404 per cent. A further analysis shows that 
over 94 per cent of the domestic production was of cloths not finer 
than 40s; and that the importations in this class amounted to but 
0.00279 per cent. Yet the proposed bill provides substantial increases 
in duties upon all of these, and taxes them as high as 37 per cent if 
of ordinary construction, and as high as 47 per cent in some cases, 
Our exports vastly exceed our imports. 


Mr. President, he quotes now from the Tariff Commission: 


Speaking of cotton cloth, the United States Tariff Commission says: 
“Our exports have exceeded our imports in every year since 1875.” 


Since 1875! Why, one Senator last night stood on the floor 
and said that they were only asking for a small amount of 
increase. Of course, Mr. President, they are asking for a com- 
paratively small amount. They are asking for only 10 per cent 
in some cases, in some instances only 8 per cent, but in some in- 
stances it has been doubled; but they are asking it because at 
the present time, under the act of 1922, they have the highest 
tariff that they have ever had in the history of this country. 

This ratio of excess has on the average steadily increased until in 
1928 the exports were eight and one-half times the imports in quantity 
and five times in value. These exports in the main were in open com- 
petition with the world. 


Mr. President, as he states, these exports were in open com- 
petition with the world. They were competing with Japan; they 
were competing with England; and, as is pointed out a little 
further on, they were not only competing with England in 
countries that were not controlled by the British Isles, but 
they were likewise competing with Canada, and they had to 
‘pay a differential of 12 per cent, and still the American manu- 
facturer was able to compete with Great Britain in Canada 
after having paid a differential of 12 per cent. 

The representative of the National Council of American Cotton Manu- 
facturers— 


He says— 
in his argument for higher protection before the Committee on Ways 


and Means, sought to explain away these exports by attributing them | 


in large measure to the proximity of our markets, especially empha- 
sizing the Canadian market. But, on the contrary, the fine trade we do 
with our neighbor to the north is done under adverse not favorable 
conditions, For our competitor there is Great Britain, who enjoys a 
preferential abatement of the Canadian tariff. So in that market we 


are not only able to compete upon an even basis, but actually against a | 
There is very little dif- | 


handicap amounting to about 12 per cent. 
ference between the costs of rail transportation from our mill centers 
and the ocean transportation from Lancashire. 

Senator SacketTT. Have you the amount of 
under those conditions? 

Mr. Suipxey. I have not them at hand, Senator. 

This presents the anomalous situation of our mills being able to com- 
pete with our most formidable rival against a handicap of 12 per cent 
in the Canadian market, but unable to compete in our home market 
unless protected by a tariff of 20 or 30 or 40 per cent. 


And, I might add, under this bill, as high as 60 per cent; and 


imports from 


I might add that we are doing it in order that we can “keep up | 


” 


the standard of the American laboring man” when we are 
paying in these mills and in these factories $9 a week, $10 a 
week, $11 a week, $13 a week, und when we are working their 
children 14 years of age and 16 years of age, and when it is 
necessary for the mother of these children to work in the fac- 
tory beside her husband in order to buy sufficient food to keep 
their bodies and souls together! 

That, Mr. President, is what the high protective tariff in this 
country has done for the American people. Oh, yes; Mr. 
Grundy says that we have prospered because of our tariff! 
We have prospered, Mr. President, in spite of our high pro- 
tective system, because no country with the vast natural re- 
sources we have had could do otherwise than prosper as we 
have, 

Then Mr. Shipley says: 

Let us again quote from the United States Tariff Commission : 

“Our exports are widely distributed. * * * Among the smaller 
purchasers may be noted the United Kingdom which in 1925 bought 
over 6,500,000 yards valued at over $1,500,000.” 

Not only is this an illustration of our ability to “carry coals to 
Newcastle,” but it should be noted that the average value of these 
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goods was about 22 cents per yard, putting them well into the class 
of fine cloths upon which our mills especially fear competition from 
that same customer. 

The Tariff Commission says further: 

“The United States is the largest producer of cotton cloth, and in 
export trade is exceeded only by Great Britain and Japan. * * * 
Imports are due primarily to the quality of certain grades rather 
than to general price competition. The relative importance of the 
price factor varies and at times it is the deciding factor on a limited 
number of fabrics, but normally the more important factors appear 
to be quality, reputation, lack of domestic production, and specialty 
demand. * * * On the staple goods made of yarns not finer than 
40s, there is practically no competition from abroad; the domestic 
mills, aided particularly by their greater use of automatic looms, can 
produce and export most of such goods in competition with the world.” 


That is the finding, if you please, of the United States Tariff 
Commission. They can make them and compete with the world ; 
and yet we place a tariff upon the consuming public, upon the 
housewife, upon the farmer, and upon the laboring people of 
this country, in order to protect this industry so that they 
may employ children and women long hours! 

He says: 


Please note that this is the language of the United States Tariff 
Commission in an official communication to Congress. 

The foregoing are some of the more general reasons upon which our 
committee opposes the increases in the proposed bill. 


Then he takes up a large number of the duties which I shall 
not take the time of the Senate to read. 

Mr. President, in the debate in the Senate with reference to 
cotton textiles in 1922, the late Senator La Follette talked upon 
this subject for practically two days, I think. He spoke in 
opposition to the tariff duties in the bill of 1922, which were 
and are the highest this country has ever seen up until the time 
when the House had the Hawley bill, and that was the highest 
until the Senate committee increased some of those duties. 

Senator La Follette took up the earnings of some of the cot- 
ton manufacturing companies. He took up particularly one of 
the largest manufacturing concerns in the world, the Amoskeag 
Manufacturing Co., which is located in New Hampshire and in 
many places in New England, but largely, I think, in New 
Hampshire. 

He points out that in 1910 they made $760,000, in 1911 they 
made $721,000, in 1912 they made $1,104,000. Then the Under- 
wood-Simmons law went into effect on the 3d day of October, 
1913, and it will be recalled that in that law the tariff on cotton 


| schedules was cut practically in two. 


In 1913 the Amoskeag Co. carried to surplus and dividend 
account $1,106,427, as shown by their report; in 1914 it was 
$1,022,000, in round figures; in 1915 it was $1,079,000; in 1916 
it was $1,079,000: in 1917 it was $1,333,000; in 1918, under the 
Simmons-Underwood law, it was $5,062,000. That is one of the 
companies which has largely increased its stock in the last few 
years. 

The next company he took up was the Beacon Manufacturing 
Co. This is what Sanford & Kelley had to say about the Beacon 
Manufacturing Co., “one of the largest cotton-manufacturing 
companies in the country, with mills at New Bedford, Mass.”: 


This company has over $225 a share in surplus of net quick assets 
behind each preferred share of $100 par value and net tangible assets 
at the book value are over $375 a share. 

These figures are obtained after inventories are marked down to 
present market levels or to the lowest price of raw materials, finished 
goods, and supplies have reached in many years. After these write-offs 
in inventories have been made the company earned for the calendar 
year 1920 over 100 per cent on the amount of outstanding preferred 
stock. In the six previous years it also earned an amount equal to 
100 per cent of its outstanding preferred stock. * * * The Beacon 
Manufacturing Co. makes cotton blankets. The superior quality and 
low retail price of the blankets have caused it to be necessary for the 
Beacon Co. to constantly year after year tremendously increase the size 
of their plant. This has been done almost entirely from profits of 
operation, as their capital to-day is $1,200,000, which compares with 
$800,000 in 1914. In that year their total sales were $1,800,000, by 
1920 the plant had been so increased that they sold $7,627,000 of 
product. This gain in sales is not entirely due to increased output, 
because the selling price of their blankets was doubled in the last few 
years. 

The next company taken up was the Dartmouth Mill, about 
which he said: 

At the annual meeting of the Dartmouth Mill, held in November, the 


corporation reported net earnings of $567,254. Their balance sheet 
showed also a reduction in inventory account of nearly $45,000. They 
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paid in dividends during the year on the common stock 82 per cent. 
In 1920 they paid 34 per cent; in 1919, 14 per cent; in 1918, 12 
per cent. 


The next was the Holmes Co., and the Senator said: 


This stock is now selling, according to Sanford & Kelley, at $300. 
I quote from their report: 

“The mill was started in about 1910, and the common stock sold at 
par. Therefore, in 12 years the investor has seen the market value 
of his stock trebled and has been receiving dividends since 1916 of 
20 per cent or more; in 1920 he received 38 per cent.” 


Mr. President, that was under the Simmons-Underwood tariff 
bill, in which the tariffs were just about one-half what they 
were in the 1922 law, and I venture to say they were about 
one-third what they will be in the pending bill, with the in- 
creases that have been made by the House and the Senate 
committee. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, will the Senator give the 
dividends of the last company he mentioned from 1924 to the 
present time? 

Mr. WHEELER. 

Mr. SACKETT. 


I do not have the dividends for 1924. 
I would like to read them into the ReEcorp. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SACKETT. In 1924 they paid 91% per cent; in 1925 they 
paid 6 per cent; in 1926 they paid 4 per cent; in 1927 they paid 
nothing; in 1928 they paid nothing. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, they were making those 
profits in 1922, prior to the time the tariff duties were raised. 


Tariffs were raised in 1922, almost doubled. Then the Senator’ 


shows these figures, to point out, notwithstanding the tariff 
raise of 1922, they have not been paying as much in dividends, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. WHEELER. That shows to me conclusively that the 
tariff increase in 1922 had nothing to do with the condition, 
because if they made these profits under the 1913 law, why 
could they not make more under the 1922 law, which increased 
the tariff rates? 

I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘The Senator has really answered the question 
I had in my mind. In other words, an increase in the tariff is 
asked when there is a demonstration that under any fair con- 
sideration an increase in tariff did not help these companies. 
Their trouble—and they are having trouble now, everybody con- 
cedes—does not come from the tariff. In fact, under the 
Underwood law, when the tariff rates were way below what 
they are in the present law, these companies made the large 
profits referred to. Under the present law the profits went down 
until they made nothing. The women of the country commenced 
to wear silk, silk stockings were fashionable, silk underclothes 
were fashionable, everything was silk. Putting a tariff on the 
cotton products will not help that situation. It is no remedy, 
unless we are going to prohibit our people from wearing silk. 

The women of the country do not wear as many clothes as 
they used to. The consumption, even if they were wearing cot- 
ton, would not be as great as it was before. I said in the Senate 
once that the present-day woman goes out dressed in the very 
height of style, in fashionable attire, and has on fewer clothes 
than her grandmother wore when she went to bed. [Laughter.] 
All that, of course, has an effect. The demand is not as great, 
and, in addition to that, men and women both are using silk 
instead of cotton. 

If it could be shown that when these companies’ profits were 
low, as the Senator from Kentucky has just read the figures, 
when they made less and less, until they declared no dividends 
whatever, assuming they had been efficient, and had been 
doing business properly and honestly, they were driven out of 
business because of competition from abroad, then there would 
be some sense in asking for an increase in tariff. 

Mr. WHEELER, Mr. President, of course that is true, but 
there is not in the Recorp any evidence, and they can not pro- 
duce any evidence, that it was competition from abroad that 
caused the trouble, because of the fact that in most instances 
the imports into this country are from four-tenths of 1 per cent 
to two-tenths of 1 per cent of the exports. So, surely, it was not 
that. 

On the other hand, one of the reasons, let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, why some of these northern mills could not 
compete, was the matter of low wages in the South, the long 
hours, the speed-up system, and the overproduction from night 
work, What the Senators from New England ought to advocate, 
if a tariff is so beneficial, is a tariff against the importation of 
goods from the Southern States into New England. That is 
what they ought to advocate if they are really high protection- 
ists, because if it is a good thing to keep the goods out of the 
country generally, it ought to be a good thing for New England 
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if they would keep out the goods from South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and some of the other States. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. SACKETT. I did not quote those figures for the pur- 
pose of making any deduction as to the need of a tariff, but 
simply because I felt that it was only fair to give the full list 
of dividends, which the Senator did not have. He read the 
war-time and the subsequent to the war-time dividends, and 
then it was apparent that the business fell off, because they 
were not abie to pay dividends later on. I do not believe there 
is any real feeling here, but that the textile industry is in some 
difficulties. 

Mr. WHEELER. In certain parts of the country. 

Mr. SACKETT. Whether it is because of the lack of tariff 
duties, or whether it be from internal competition, or what the 
reason of it is, there is great unemployment to-day in many 
parts of the textile industry. 

Mr. WHEELER. In certain parts of the country; but let me 
call the Senator’s attention to the fact, as I did a moment ago, 
that at one of the conferences held not so long ago in the city 
of Philadelphia, several of the northern manufacturers pointed 
out that the trouble with the industy was that there was over- 
production and too much night work in some of the factories. 

Mr. SACKETT, That was pointed out by some of the wit- 
nesses and other witnesses gave other reasons. As a member 
sitting on the Finance Committee, I found it very difficult to 
analyze the evidence and determine exactly the trouble with 
the industry. Evidently the use of substitutes, as the Senator 
from Nebraska has suggested, had a great deal to do with the 
falling off of the business. Evidently there are some particular 
counts of yarns in the making of the cloth that does come in 
from abroad that might just as well be made in this country. 
There are other reasons that have been developed in the testi- 
mony, and I do not believe we can lay down any one rule to 
cover the whole thing. The business is sick and it is unfortu- 
nate for the people who live by it, whether they own or whether 
they work in it, that we are not able to find some way to help 
it. I think it would be a good thing if we could. I can not say 
that I agree entirely with the action of the Finance Committee. 
I was opposed to it in many particulars as to the kind of pro- 
tection that should be afforded, but I do feel we have a real 
trouble in the industry, and we ought to work constructively 
and not destructively and try to build it up. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I agree entirely with the 
Senator, but I could not understand how, in the face of the 
facts, the Ways and Means Committee of the House could raise 
these duties, and then the Finance Committee of the Senate 
could go ahead and raise the duties further. 

I appreciate that Mr. Grundy’s views are the views of a 
majority of the Republican Party, to the effect that the higher 
we get the tariffs the better it is for this country, and the 
better it is for the workingman, and the better it is for indus- 
try. So persistent has Mr. Grundy been, so persistent have 
the manufacturers’ associations of New England and of Penn- 
sylvania and of other States been with reference to this theory 
of government, that they have convinced the farmers of the 
country that the thing they must have now is a high tariff on 
everything they raise, regardless of whether it is going to be 
of any benefit to them at all or not. 

The farmers say, “ We want a tariff upon tomatoes, we want 
a tariff upon peanuts, we want a tariff upon every single thing 
we raise”; and over in the House, I understand, they even went 
so far as to advocate a tariff on bananas, so that people would 
eat more apples in this country. 

If we follow Mr. Grundy’s theory further, the people will 
come to say we have started a hothouse up here, and want a 
protective tariff against everything we can raise in the hot- 
houses of this country. This is one illustration of where we 
have had a protective tariff from the very beginning of this 
Government, where we have had the highest protection, and are 
paying the lowest wages, yet the industry is still sick. 

He next takes up the Neild Mill. 

This mill has been paying quarterly dividends of $5 a share, or at 
the rate of 20 per cent in cash dividends. Of this concern Sanford & 
Kelley report: 

“If the Neild can earn 20 per cent on its capital in one of the worst 
years ever known in the cotton industry, what will it earn in normal 
times? It should be remembered in considering the dividends being paid 
by the Neild that they have not had many years to accumulate surplus 
earnings to pay off their debts as have many of the older companies. 
‘It is therefore worthy of remark,’ says Sanford & Kelley, ‘that in the 
last five years they have paid successively 18, 19, 20, 32, and again 20 
per cent.’ In spite of these disbursements in five years, amounting to 
considerably more than their capital stock, they can yet show a surplus 
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of more than 100 per cent fn their surplus of net quick assets. This, 
too, in spite of the tremendous taxes which the corporation has had to 
pay because of its large earnings, because of excess-profits taxes.” 


The next one he takes up is the Pierce Mill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. As to the Neild Manufacturing Co., of course, 
in the first place they make specialty goods. They do not make 
the ordinary, common goods used by the mass of the people. 
Their dividends in 1924 were 12 per cent; in 1925, 12 per cent; 
in 1926, 12 per cent ; in 1927, 12 per cent ; and in 1928, 9 per cent. 
Those were the dividends paid. I have here the reports on all 
of the cotton mills in the Fall River district and also the Bed- 
ford cotton mills. 

Mr. WHEELER. Beginning with what year? 

Mr. SMOOT. Beginning with 1891. 

Mr. WHEELER. I would be glad indeed if the Senator would 
put them in the Recorp. 

Mr. SMOOT. When I address the Senate I shall do so. The 
Senator refers to the years 1913 and 1914. All cotton mills, it 
did not make a particle of difference where they were or what 
they were then, made money because of the war. Just as soon 
as the war was over, most of the cotton mills began to lose 
money and most of them have not paid a dividend since. Later 
1 shall put the figures in the Recorp. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, he next takes up the Whit- 
ian Mills. Has the Senator the Whitman Mills figures there? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I am quite sure I have. I have them all. 

Mr, WHEELER. With reference to the Whitman Mills he 
said: 





This is one of the largest and oldest mills in the country, and was 
reorganized in 1895. Again, veferring to the stock of this company, 
this same report says: 

“A man who owned 20 shares at that time—1895—and took new stock 
aS it was offered to him afterwards now has 40 shares, which cost him 
$3,890 and are worth about double that amount in the market to-day. 
Krom the distributions of all kinds he has received in dividends since 
1895 on what cost him $3,800 the sum of $8,034.50.” 

Mr. SMOOT. 
more mills? 

Mr. WHEELER. No; the Whitman Mills. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a New Bedford concern. 
Whitman figures here. 
1924 was 9% per cent; 


Mr. President, did the Senator say the Weather- 


I have the 

The Whitman Corporation dividend in | 
in 1925, 644 per cent ; in 1926, 3 per cent; 
in 1927 no dividend at all; and in 1928 no dividend at all. 

Mr. WHEELER. Was not that due to the fact that during 
that period of time they had some strikes in the Fall River dis- | 
trict and the factories were closed down part of the time be- | 
cause of the strikes? 

Mr. SMOOT. That was back in 1926. Then the dividends | 
dropped from 914 to 3 per cent, and since that year they have | 
not paid any dividend at all. 

Mr. WHEELER. It has been partially due to overproduction | 
and partially due to the fact of the labor trouble they had there 
in New England at that time. 
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Mr. SMOOT. There is hardly a mill in the Fall River dis- 
trict that has paid a dividend since outside of those that make 
specialty goods. I was dumbfounded when I received these re- 
turns to find that to be the fact. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator does not contend that that is 
because of the fact they have not had enough tariff, does he? 

Mr. SMOOT. More than likely it would have assisted them. 
I could not say to what extent. 

Mr. WHEELER. How can the Senator contend that it is 
because of the fact that we have not had sufficient tariff when 
in 1922 the Congress raised the tariff, and in view of the fact 
that most of the mills in the country have been producing much 
more than we consume, and our imports have been about 0.4 of 
1 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I recognize that during war times they did 

| 


make awful profits. There is no doubt about that. But fol- 
lowing that time there have been two main causes for their 
condition, as I see it. One is the change in styles. There is no 
doubt in the world that that has affected the cotton mills most 
seriously. The other reason is that the importations, though 
small compared to the amount of production here, have set 
the price, and that price had to be met or else they would have 
had to close down. Those are the two reasons by which I 
account for their condition, with the exception of the differexce 
in wages. Wages in the districts I have mentioned are nearly | 


twice what they are in other districts making the same goods | 
in the United States. 


lt 
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Mr. WHEELER. I am perfectly astounded to hear the Sena- 
tor from Utah say that because of imports amounting only to 
0.4 of 1 per cent we ought to have a tariff to shut them out 
altogether. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I did not say that. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, that is the theory. The Re 
publican Party has gotten away from the pretective tariff and 
from the competitive theory, from the theory of the difference 
in the cost of labor at home and abroad, and the theory now is 
an embargo upon everything produced in any other country. 
That is the theory as the Senator stated a moment ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator misunderstood what I had in 
mind. I would never concede any such thing as that. He 
asked what the reasons were, and one was, as I stated 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator dees not contend, because of 
the fact that we import only 0.4 of 1 per cent of the amount 
produced in this country, that the importations fix the price 
of the articles made in this country, and that because of that 
fact we must increase the tariff and shut out those importations 
of 0.4 of 1 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had waited I would have con- 
cluded my statement, which I was not able to do. I want the 
Senator to understand that I do not think for a moment that 
importations of 1 per cent of goods into the United States, as 
compared with the amount produced in the United States, 
should justify an additional rate. The Senator will find that 
out when we consider the following paragraph in the schedule, 
which will disclose my attitude on the question. 

What I want to say is that it is hecause of the changes in 
styles and the competition here to maintain the local trade 
among the mills of the United States wherever overproduction 
is taking place—and it has taken place, and there is no doubt 
about it. I think that is the reason why the prices of cotton 
goods have been cut so low and that there has not been any 
profit to anybody outside the four or five mills in the two dis- 
tricts I have referred to in Massachusetts which make spe- 
cialty There are only about four or five of them that 
have made a dollar during this time. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think the Senator is correct when he says 
that the Massachusetts mills have not made any money; neither 
have the northern mills generally. I think there is no question 
of doubt that one of the reasons is because of the fact of night 
work in the mills in the South and because of cheap labor in 
the South and long hours and the stretch-out system. Instead 
of raising the tariff in the bill now before us, why does not the 
Finance Committee recognize these facts and why does not the 
industry itself recognize these facts and try to change them 
within itself instead of coming to the Congress of the United 
States and asking for an increase or an embargo upon every 
class of cloth that is produced in the country? 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. HEBERT. Is the Senator aware of the fact that there 
is practically no competition between the northern mills and the 
southern mills on the finest grades of goods, and that really that 
has not been the cause of the lack of success of the northern 
mills? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am aware of the fact that a great many 
northern mills have taken their money and invested it in the 
South because of the fact that they could get cheaper labor in 
the South. I am aware of the fact that a great many of the 
mills from the Senator’s State, or at least some of the mills from 
his State and some of the capitalists from the State of Massa- 
chusetts, because of the fact that they could go South and 
exploit labor and get cheaper labor down there, because they 
eould work children in the mills when they could not do it in 
Massachusetts and in Rhode Island, and because of the fact 
that they could work women at night in the mills down there, 
have taken their money and gone into the South and invested 
it in the South. Nobody knows that any better than I do be- 
cause I was born in New England and I know that is the kind 
of patriotism there is in Massachusetts and in Rhode Island 
among some of the cotton manufacturers there who have made 
their money in New England, who made their wealth there, who 
piled up their fortunes there, and the minute they could see 
where they could make a few more dollars by going into the 
South where they could work children in the factories, they 
immediately left New England and went into the South to do 
that. 

Mr. HEBERT. 





goods. 





Senator from Montana 


The Senator is aware that there are as many 


mills in Rhode Island as there have been at any time and that 
those which have stopped have done so because they could not 
find a market for their products; is he not? 
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Mr. WHEELER. They could not find it because\of the facts 
I have stated. The southern mills have been working. They 
have been working night and day. 

Mr. HEBERT. I have already stated to the Senator, and he 
has agreed with me, that there is no competition on the grades 
of goods that are manufactured in the North with those manu- 
factured in the South. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have not agreed with it at all, because I 
could not answer the Senator, and I do not know. But I do 
know, as I said a moment ago, that the Senator’s New England 
manufacturers who boast of their patriotism and who have 
wanted a high tariff because of the fact it is necessary to Keep 
up the wages of their workingmen in New England, the minute 
they found they could get labor cheaper some other place, the 
minute they found they could work their laborers longer heurs 
and could run their factories at night with children and women, 
forgot their patriotism toward New England, where they made 
their money, aud moved out of there and went wherever they 
could grind down labor, wherever there were no labor organi- 
zations to keep up wages and conditions of labor, and where 
there were no laws to keep them from paying a miserable wage. 
That is a thing, Mr. President, that I am glad the Senator from 
Rhode Island has brought up in the discussion. 

Every manufacturer comes here and says, “I am doing this 
because I want to be patriotic. I want a high tariff so I can 
keep up the American standards for the American laboring 
man.” But let him find for one moment where he can get away 
from labor organizations, where he can get away from laws 
making him keep decent hours and pay decent wages, and he 
immediately takes his capital and goes there in answer to the 
advertisements of some chamber of commerce telling him to 
come down there because he can exploit their people and pay 
them low wages and work their people long hours and work the 
children in their factories. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am rather surprised at the Senator from 
Montana, an intelligent man, looking around and seeing the 
conditions that exist in America, that he should get up in the 
Senate of the United States and make a plea based on justice 
and hope, and thinking that is going to offset the material 
arguments that can be brought against it. Does he not know 
that in America, if one can make money out of a proposition, 
any amount of injustice and unfairness does not count at all? 

Mr. WHEELER. It would seem so when we have a tariff 
bill before us. As I have said repeatedly on the floor of the 
Senate, it does make one lose his idealism when he sees the 
sordid way in which a tariff bill is written in the Congress of 
the United States. There is no thought of the consuming public 
in the country, no thought of the workers of the country at all, 
no thought of the man upon the farm excepting in the specches 
that are made here upon the floor of the Senate. Every speech 
that has been made in favor of an increase in the tariff rates 
has been made in the name of the farmer and in the name of 
the workingman. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WHEELER. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am really very fond of the Senator from 
Montana, and I just want to caution him that if he continues 
to go on in the manner he has adopted this morning that soon 
he may be deported to Russia as a communist. 

Mr. WHEELER. There are many who would have liked to 
deport me a long time ago, and probably would now; in fact, I 
understand in the city of Chicago there is a man by the name 
of Jung, or some such name as that, who is already starting 
in with propaganda trying to raise money from the Power Trust 
and from the manufacturers of the country to do that very 
sort of thing with a number of Senators and Members of the 
House who do not agree with the Power Trust and the mill 
owners and the coal barons and a few others. He is going to 
start out with a lot of propaganda to brand us all as Bolsheviks 
and say we ought to be deported. I know that it will not be 
very pleasing to Massachusetts, for when I am deported from 
Montana they will have to deport me to Massachusetts, because 
that is where I was born. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? : 

Mr, WHEELER. I am glad to yield. 








Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Maryland suggests, as I 


understood him—what was the suggestion of the Senator from 
Maryland? 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I thought the Senator said he understood 
it. I should like to hear what he understood. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought I understood it, but really I did net. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Well, what did the Senator understand? 

Mr. SMOOT. What was the last statement the Senator 
made? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator got up to criticize something, 
and I want to see if he has the statement correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to criticize anyone; I want to 
know if I understood what the Senator said, 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from Utah said that he under- 
stood what I said and I am asking him to state what he under- 
stood, 

Mr. SMOOT. I said I did not understand, and that is the 
reason I ask the Senator to repeat it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I said if the Senator from Montana con- 
tinued to orate in the manner of his utterances here this morn- 
ing that soon he might be deported to Russia as a communist, 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not understand the Senator. I might 
add, though, that if the Senator from Montana is going to 
continue as he has, after a while I should think he would have 
to establish in Montana a horse-racing track and make money 
in that way instead of from industries protected by tariff 
duties. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am very fond of horse racing, I will say 
to the Senator from Utah, and I have not come to the point 
where I am afraid to confess that I am. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator from Montana should be commended, for he has been 
very consistent. He deported himself from Massachusetts as a 
youth when he discovered the intolerable conditions there which 
he has described and, unless I am mistaken, he has kept away 
from Massachusetts. I think he is to be commended for his 
consistency. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have not any doubt but that many people 
in Massachusetts would not only like to see me keep away but 
some of them would like to see others leave there, as I did. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On the contrary, we have a 
great deal of affection for the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, coming back to this bill, I 
want to repeat what I said a moment ago, that, speaking seri- 
ously, I can not, for the life of me, understand how the Ways 
and Means Conrmittee of the House and the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Senate, in the face of the uncontradicted facts, could 
possibly recommend higher rates of duty on cotton manufac- 
tured goods. I say it is indefensible. 

Of course I appreciate what the Senator from Maryland says, 
that when one stands here on this floor and points out the bunk 
that is given out to the workingmen with reference to the 
benefits of the tariff to them; when he attempts to expose the 
selfishness, the crookedness, and the sham, and the hypocrisy 
of those who are coming here seeking special privileges at the 
hands of this body, of course he must expect to be condemned 
and criticized by that class of individuals. But I wish to say 
to the Senator from Utah, and to the other Senators who are 
seeking high rates of duties, that that has never yet deterred 
me from doing what I felt was ny duty, and it is not going to 
deter me now. Neither ridicule nor all of the condemnation 
that may be heaped upon me is going to prevent me from stand- 
ing here on this floor and pointing out the iniquities in the 
cotton-textile schedule and the other schedules of this bill. 

The rates proposed are a crime against the American people; 
they are not for the benefit of the workingmen; they are not 
for the benefit of the farmers of the country. Anyone who 
thinks this bill is being passed for any such reason is badly 
mistaken. Anybody who thinks the bill is being passed for that 
reason or who tells the American farnrers that the bill is a bill 
for his good, in my judgment is misrepresenting the truth and 
the facts of the case to him; and anybody who tells the great 
bulk of the American workingmen that the bill is being passed 
in their interest is telling them something that, in my judg- 
ment, is not in accordance with the facts. 

I want to see, if you please, Mr. President, the Senators on 
the other side go back to their constituents and tell the wheat 
farmers how much benefit they are going to derive from this 
bill; tell the cotton growers of the South how much benefit 
they are going to obtain from this bill; tell the railroad work- 
ers of the country how much they are going to be benefited 
by this bill; tell the coal miners and the copper miners and the 
man who works in the street and the man who labors on 
the construction of factories and houses, the carpenter; tell 
those men how much they are going to get out of this bill; 
let them tell the housewives of the country how much they are 
getting out of this bill. Go back, if you will, and show the 
profits that have been made and how, since the 1922 tariff act 
was passed, the textile mill owners have lowered the wages of 
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the workingman fn that industry; how they increased his 
hours of work; and tell them also how they not only doubled 
and trebled but quadrupled the amount of work that he had 
to do. 

No, Mr. President, when the Republicans go back to the farm- 
ers in Kansas and Iowa and Illinois they will not tell the 
workingman or the farmer that; not at all; they will tell 
him that they voted for a tariff upon cotton textiles in order, 
if you please, to keep up the American standard of living for 
the working men; but they will not tell him what those stand- 
ards were which it was desired to keep up; they will not tell 
him that it was done because of the fact that those who are 
asking for these higher rates of duty wanted to keep more 
children and more women working in the mills at night. Mr. 
President, they will not tell him, if you please, that the mill 
operators are only paying in these factories wages of $9, $10, 
$11, $12, and $13 a week. That will be kept in the back- 
ground. 

The Senator from Utah referred to some data which he said 
he was going to insert in the Recorp. I will ask the Senator 
with what year do the figures begin? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the figures from 1891, if the Senator 
wants them. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator will insert the data in the 
Recorp showing the incomes of these concerns and the divi- 
dends which they have been paying from 1891 to the present 
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time, I will not take up the time of the Senate by reading more 
of the figures which I have before me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, at this point I ask unanimous 
consent that the table to which I have referred may be printed 
in the Recorp. I will ask that it be printed at the conclusion 
of the speech of the Senator from Montana and not in the midst 
of his speech. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

(See Exhibit A.) 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
Senator has inserted the figures in the Recorp so that we may 
have some of the facts, I will conclude by repeating what I 
said at the beginning, that I hope the Senate will not increase 
the duty on one single item of this schedule which has been 
reported by the Senate Finance Committee. I hope, before 
this session is over, that we will reduce some of the tariff rates 
in the cotton-textile schedule, and I propose, before the bill 
goes to conference, to offer some amendments reducing some of 
the high tariff rates. I hope also that the amendment which is 
now before us will be defeated and that each and every other 
amendment which has been proposed by the Senate Finance 
Committee will be defeated, because I say, in all fairness, I do 
not think that one of the rates which have been recommended 
can be justified, in view of the showing which has been made, 
and the facts which have been placed before the Senate of the 
United States. 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXHIBIT A 
Fall River cotton mills—Rate of dividends paid during years 1891-1928 
[Sources: 1891-1921, G. M, Haffards & Co., Fall River; 1922-1925, Sanford & Kelley, New Bedford, Mass.] 
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1 Dividends not made public. 15 12236 per cent stock dividend included. 

2 Incorporated. 1% Sold. As Shawmut Manufacturing Co. now makes yarns only. 

330 per cent stock dividend included. 17 150 per cent stock dividend included. 

420 per cent stock dividend included. 18 100 per cent stock dividend included. 

5 33% per cent stock dividend included. 1” Sold to Parker Mills. 

6 25 per cent stock dividend included. 20 50 per cent Liberty bond dividend. 

7 In 1904 sold to Pocassett Mannfacturing Co. 21 40 per cent stock dividend included. 

8 50 per cent stock dividend included. 22 Sold to Weetamoe. 

® 60 per cent stock dividend included. % 7134 per cent stock dividend included. 

# Prior to reorganization in 1903, this plant was known as the Robeson. %4 6634 per cent stock dividend included. 

1! Reorganized. % Sold at auction. 

12 75 per cent stock dividend included. ; 267144 per cent stock dividend included. 

13 Par value $500 per share. (In case of all other mills shown the par value is 27 75 per cent liquidating dividend included. In 1924 the Tecumseh Mills were 
$100 per a consolidated with the Davol Mills. 

14 Foreclosed. 


New Bedford Cotton Mills, rate of dividends paid during years 1891-1928 
[Source: Sanford & Kelley, New Bedford, Mass.] 
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New Bedford Cotton Mills, rate of dividends paid during years 1891-1928—C ontinued 
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1 Organized. 

2100 per cent stock dividend included. 
3 Issued. 

43344 per cent stock dividend included. 
450 per cent stock dividend included. 
6200 per cent stock dividend included. 
* Retired. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should be glad to have the 
Senate take a vote on this amendment, but before the vote shall 
be taken I want to call attention to a few facts. 

This amendment provides a minimum specific on unbleached 
cotton cloth made dutiable under paragraph 904 (a). With 
much of the argument which the Senator from Montana has 
made, I am in the completest sympathy; but I want my pesi- 
tion to be understood. I realize that this amendment does 
increase the average protection given to unbleached cotton 
cloth ; indeed, the average protection is increased about one and 
a quarter points over the protection given by the House bill 
to the goods coming under paragraph 904 (a). 

The Senator from Montana has quite forcefully pointed out 
that the total importations of cotton cloth in 1928, for instance, 
amounted only to $15,363,796. The importations of unbleached 
cotton cloth amounted to $4,742,536, or 30.77 per cent of the 
total importations. The importations of bleached cotton cloth 
amounted to $2,174,010, or 14.15 per cent of the total importa- 
tions. The importations of colored cotton cloth amounted to 
$5,630,341, or 36.65 per cent of the importations. The importa- 
tions of “ cotton cloth woven with eight or more harnesses ” and 
with two or more kinds of filling; that is, cloth coming under 
subsection (d) of paragraph 904, amounted, respectively, to 
$2,695,244 and $121,665, and the percentages of the whole im- 
portations for 1928 were, respectively, 17.64 and 0.79. 

Mr. President, while the importations of all cotton cloths are 
less than 1 per cent of the total domestic consumption, it is to 
be borne in mind that the importations may press especially 
against particular production. That is to say, the importations 
may be largely of a particular kind of cloth, produced by a few 
manufacturers in the United States. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do. 

Mr. WHEELER. That may be true; but, taken as a whole, 
as Mr. Shipley pointed out, that does not amount to anything 
at all. It may be that there are one or two instances where 
they are importing some goods; but when they have an embargo 
on everything else, why should we go to work and try to stop 
up every little loophole for these manufacturers, under the cir- 
cumstances that have been portrayed? 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator and I are not in disagreement ; 
but let me proceed. The Senator will find if he will go into 
the woolen schedule, for instance, that we are supplying 96 per 
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825 per cent stock dividend included. 
*60 per cent stock dividend included, 
© Liquidated. 

11 Dividends not made public. 

12 Not published. 

13 Sold to Gosnold Mills Co, 

4 75 per cent stock dividend included. 


cent—perhaps more, but 96 per cent certainly—of domestic con- 
sumption. That is, our mills are making 96 per cent of all the 
woolen goods consumed in America, sO that only 4 per cent is 
getting away from us; and, of course, the trouble with the 
woolen industry is not lack of tariffs. That is obvious; nor 
is the trouble with the cotton industry lack of tariffs. That is 
obvious, and I do not dispute it. As long as the tariff is main- 
tained, however, the justification for this particular amendment, 
in my opinion, is to give to the producers of ail classes of cotton 
goods something like equality in protection. 

The Senator is quite right in saying that when we look at the 
industry as a whole there is no excuse for any increase in duty, 
and I do not advocate that. I do not advocate it now. I want 
to say to the Senator that the House increased the duty on 
yarns. In other words, they went back to the first paragraph 
in the cotton schedule and increased yarns, and, of course, then 
they came down in the next paragraph and increased the duty 
on sewing threads, and the Senate committee did not interfere 
with the increases made in the yarn schedule. They did recom- 
mend an increase in the duties given to the thread manufactur- 
ers, and last night we rejected the Senate committee amend- 
ment. The House rearranged paragraph 904. That is to say, 
the House took cloths under paragraphs 903, 905, and 906 of the 
act of 1922 and reclassified them under paragraph 904 as the 
several subparagraphs of that paragraph. The House increased 
the duty over the act of 1922 on these cloths. That I believe to 
be wholly unjustified, and I agree with the Senator that there 
should not be any increase, and I do not assert that there should 
not be a decrease; but for the time being paragraph 904 (a) has 
been amended by the Senate Finance Committee only by adding 
this proviso. There was another amendment which we have 
already rejected, and the effect of that amendment was to carry 
over a certain class of merchandise into two other paragraphs 
of this same paragraph at a higher rate; but we have rejected 
that, so this provision is the only Senate committee amendment 
that remains in paragraph 904. 

Now I call the attention of the Senator from Montana and of 
the Senate to the fact that starting with unbleached cotton cloth 
No. 16 and running up to No. 90—having reference, of course, to 
the yarns—it will be found that a lower rate of duty is imposed 
under the House bill than under the act of 1922. In other 
words, starting at 16s, but not running regularly, because 17s, 
for instance, are not affected—that is on the basis of the im- 
portations of a particular year, and I am using 1927—taking 
the 1927 importations of unbleached cloth, it will be found that 
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cloths of No. 16s was dutiable under the present law at 18.13 per 
cent, while under the House bill without this proviso the same 
cloth was dutiable at 15.60 per cent; and then taking 16s, 22s, 
25s, 26s, 27s, 28s, 29s, and so forth, up to 90s, it will be found 
that the total protection given to cloths made of these numbers 
amounted to 32.55 per cent under the present law, but the total 
protection given to these same cloths, based on the importations 
of 1927, under the House bill amounts to only 30.58 per cent; 
in other words, nearly 2 per cent less protection upon cloths of 
these particular numbers, 

This proviso stands upon this basis of justification: If pro- 
tection is to be given to cotton cloths at all, it ought to be as 
nearly equitable and uniform among the several classes of cot- 
ton cloths as possible; that is, the cloths based upon these sev- 
eral numbers. This proviso would bring that about. I am frank 
to say to the Senator that it would a little more than bring that 
about. It would have the effect in some instances of giving these 
low-value cloths of a higher ad valorem than other related 
cloths, and a higher ad valorem than they have under the 
present law. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do. 

Mr. WHEELER. That being so, then the others would come 
in and say, “ We want an increase equal to that,” and they 
would be entitled to it. If the Senator’s argument is correct, 
they would be entitied to have their increase up to the one fixed 
in this proviso. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is correct. I am pointing that 
out, however, in order to present what I believe to be the true 
picture here; but that would be true, perhaps, only in a few 
instances of a very low price. 

My opinion is that to this proviso there should be added a 
provision that this rate shall not apply when the duty is greater 


than 45 per cent ad valorem, Say, or 50 per cent ad valorem, | 


say, so as really to make this section uniform. 

Mr. President, I think this provision ought to be adopted; 
but, inasmuch as it will go to conference, I very much hope that 
if it is adopted, the difficulty that I have pointed out, and which 
the Senator from Montana has indicated, will be ironed out in 
conference. 

I want to say to the Senator that there has been an increase 
in the protection given to yarn. There has been an increase in 
the protection given to cloth, not only unbleached but bleached, 
dyed, and so forth. I think the duties ought not to be increased 
as the House increased them. 
tion in the rates. 
be adopted, particularly if the incongruous results are to be 
ironed out in conference, because of the fact that there is con- 
siderable pressure of imports upon the particular cloths that 
get relatively less protection under the House bill than they do 
under the act of 1922. In other words, we must always bear 
in mind that while the importations are small, nevertheless 
those importations may press almost entirely upon the produc- 
tion of a particular grade of cloth in the United States. 

I have no disagreement with the Senator from Montana in 
his main position, and that is that the increases given in yarns 
and in cloths by the House, in my opinion, are not justified. 
Certain Senate committee increases here are not justified; but, 
for the most part, if these duties are to be dealt with in a proper 
way, we shall have to do so when the bill is ripe for individual 
amendments, because, with respect to unbleached cloth, the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee has not touched the rate fixed by the 
House. It has simply contented itself with adding this proviso, 
which, while, perhaps, not perfect and not perfectly adjusted, 
does remedy a situation that ought not to be allowed to exist: 
but the rate itself, when fixed, in my judgment, ought to be less 
than the rate carried in this paragraph. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to consume the time of the 
Senate. That is the basis upon which I think this amendment 
can be adopted, and, in my opinion, it is the only justifiable 
basis on which this amendment ought to be allowed to stay in 
the bill. 

I desire to take this occasion to say that it seems to me that 
the other increases made by the Senate committee in the sub- 
paragraphs of this particular paragraph should be rejected. 
There may be some exception to that general statement; but, so 
far as I now recall, all of the other changes made in the sub- 
paragraphs of paragraph 904 ought to be rejected. 

Mr. WHEELER. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
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Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
‘Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Jones 

Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
MeKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind, 
Sackett 


Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Gof 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
llawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
llowell 
Johnson Schall 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 
on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was ugreed to. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 153, line 11, where the 
committee, in the clause for cotton cloth, printed, dyed, or 
colored, proposed to strike out “16 per cent” and insert in lieu 
thereof “20 per cent.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I hope the chairman of the 
Comittee on Finance will not insist upon this amendment. Ob- 
viously, the Senate committee amendment here proposed, increas- 
ing 16 per cent to 20 per cent ad valorem, was for the purpose 
of restoring the protection of 4 per cent ad valorem given in the 
act of 1922 to vat-dyed cloth. In 1922 there was some reason 
for giving an additional duty to vat-dyed cloth, perhaps, but in 
view of the cheapness of dyes in this country now, in view of 
the changed conditions brought about in the dyeing industry, it 
does not look reasonable that this protection should be contin- 
ued, even if it were continued for vat-dyed goods, the form in 
which the committee has proposed the amendment gives an addi- 
tional 4 per cent protection on all printed or dyed or otherwise 
colored goods; in other words, the 4 per cent now covers a 
hundred per cent of colored cloth, whereas it covered under the 
1922 act only about 10 per cent; that is, the vat-dyed cloth con- 
stituted about 10 per cent. I think this amendment ought to be 
rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the statement of the 
Senator is virtually correct as to the rate. It is true that in 
the act of 1922 there was provision made imposing a 4 per cent 
duty on all vat-dyed goods, It is also true, as the Senator has 


Senators have an- 
The question is 


| said, that that applies to the committee amendment on line 14, 


raising the duty from 471% to 51% per cent. I think the Senator 
has made a fair statement. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, do I understand that the 
Senator from Utah is going to insist upon this amendment of the 
Finance Committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to insist on a vote. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the amendment should be rejected. 

Mr. WHEELER. If there is going to be any question about 
it, I shall ask for a roll call on it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the Senator from Montana 
had heard the Senator from Utah distinctly, he would have real- 
ized that, as chairman of the Committee on Finance, he could not 
any more plainly have said, “I hope the amendment will be 
rejected.” 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, if there is going to be any 
doubt about any more of these increases in the textile schedule, 
I shall ask for a roll call on every amendment. I want the 
coalition, so to speak, to go on record, as long as they are re- 
sponsible for the bill, because I want to say right now that I am 
not a part of the coalition when it comes to voting for the rais- 
ing of the rates in this cotton schedule, because they are the most 
unconscionable raises in the whole bill. 

If the so-called coalitionists are going to approve these 
raises, are going to vote for them, then they can count me out 
of it, because the cotton schedule has reeked with corruption at 
practically every session of Congress when we have had a tariff 
bill under consideration, and it was not without its scandal in 
connection with the pending bill. 

Mr. President, if there is going to be any doubt about any 
of these raises, let us have a record vote on each amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will ask for a record vote in any case where 
I think it is necessary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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The next amendment was, on line 14, to strike out “4714 per 
cent” and to insert in lieu thereof “5114 per cent.” 

Mr. GEORGE. The same situation exists as to that amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on puge 153, after line 
insert: 

(e) In further addition to the foregoing duty or duties provided in 
this paragraph for cotton cloth, there shall be paid the following duties, 
namely; On cotton cloth finished with a permanent crispness, resiliency, 
and translucency, such as and including cloth commercially known as 
permanent finished organdie, 10 per cent ad valorem; on cotton cloth 
woven with printed or stamped warp yarn or threads, 25 per cent ad 
valorem ; on cotton cloth printed by the surface or relief method, as 
distinguished from the engraved or intaglio method, 10 per cent ad 
valorem, 

(f) In no case shall the foregoing duty or duties imposed upon cotton 
cloth in this paragraph be less than 5 cents per pound. 

(g) Tire fabric or fabric for use in pneumatic tires, including cord 
fabric, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, undoubtedly other Senators 
have received a copy of the communication I have in my hand, 
from the National Council of American Importers and Traders, 
of New York City, dated October 11. The letter reads: 


We believe that the Republican majority of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee fail to appreciate the great duty increase in printed-cotton goods, 
particularly warp prints under paragraph 904 (e), and we are taking 
the opportunity of sending you herewith a card showing six illustra- 
tions of warp prints, and how enormous the increases are, compared 
to the present tariff—-wholly unjustifiable. 

These cotton goods are common, ordinary, everyday materials, cost- 
ing from 30 cents per yard on the other side, used by the American 
housewife of moderate means. They seem to have been singled out for 
an advance greater than the advances granted on silk, wool, or on rayon 
fabrics, 

American manufacturers are amply protected already under the pres- 
ent law, and we are convinced that after you have examined these ex- 
hibits you will realize that there is surely no necessity for such an 
extraordinary advance. On one fabric there can be as many as Six 
different calculations required in assessing rates of duty. 

May we ask your study of this matter. 


The card attached refers to different exhibits. 
for instance, is a sample of yarn No. 9. The foreign cost is 57 
cents. One column shows the compound rates in the pending 
bill to be 33.1 per cent; the increase over present duty, 90 per 
cent. 

The next is warp print B, yarn No. 9. 
present duty is 223 per cent. 

The next is warp print C, yarn No. 16. 
present duty is 150 per cent. 

The next is warp print D, yarn No. 20. 
present duty is 142 per cent. 

The next is warp print E, yarn No. 20. 
present duty is 220 per cent. 

The next is warp print F, yarn No, 24. 
present duty is 180 per cent. 

The increases to which I have referred are increases over 
the duties in the present law which would result from the adop- 
tion of the rates proposed in the pending bill. The notation 
states: 

Rate of duties for printed, dyed, or colored ¢otton cloth, 20 per cent 
ad valorem, and, in addition thereto for each yarn number, 0.35 of 1 
per cent ad valorem. In addition, 25 per cent ad valorem for printed 
warps. Also an additional 10 per cent for surface prints. Again an- 
other 5 per cent ad valorem when two or more colors or kinds of filling. 
Also in addition when woven with eight or more harnesses, or with 
Jacquard, lappet, or swivel, 10 per cent ad valorem. 


22, to 


~~), 


Exhibit No. A, 


The increase over the 
The increase over the 
The increase over the 


The increase over the 


The increase over the 


I can not put in the Recorp these samples, but giving the 
numbers and the increases proposed would seem to indicate a 
very considerable increase over present rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to make a brief state 
ment. This is virtually a new industry in the United States. 
I think the letter read by the Senator hardly gives the facts 
in the case. I had not intended to say anything, but I do feel 
that I should call this fact to the attention of the Senate. 

The domestic finishing industry experiences keen competi- 
tion from abroad in the permanent finishing of organdies, the 
preparation of yarn for the weaving of warp-print fabrics, and 
the finishing of clothing by surface printing. 

The permanent finished organdies which bulk large in our 
‘imports are generally gray cloths from England which are 
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finished in Switzerland. The finish is permanent to washing. 
It requires special apparatus, with the use of highly concen- 
trated acid, and the cost is much greater than that for the 
common starched finishes, not permanent, applied to lawns in 
general. Several domestic plants are successfully applying the 
permanent finish in the bleach, piece-dyed, or printed, and of a 
quality equal to that of the imported cloths. Two domestic 
plants are employing, under license from the Swiss owners, the 
identical formule and processes used abroad. 

That fact is demonstrated beyond question of doubt because 
England herself had to ship the cloth in the gray to Switzer- 
land and have it finished in Switzerland. It is under a pat- 
ented process. All of these organdies are finished under that 
process in Switzerland. There is an ample capacity in the 
domestic industry to supply the domestic demand and in view 
of the relatively large imports in this line the committee ad- 
vised the additional protection. 

In other words, there are cver 10,000,000 square yards of this 
one class of organdie cloth coming into the United States at pres- 
ent. That is the condition existing. That is why the Senate 
committee made the change. That is all I am going to say 
about it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I should like to inquire of the 
Senator why the Senate committee found it necessary or advis- 
able, after specifying in the previous subsections of the para- 
graph the ad valorem and specific duties that the items were 
to carry, to add a new paragraph providing that in addition to 
all those rates the following duties shall be applied, carrying 
10 per cent on organdie, 25 per cent on cotton cloth woven with 
printed or stamped warp yarn or threads, and so forth. In 
other words, after fixing the rate in the previous paragraph 
the committee comes along with an omnibus provision that in 
addition to all the other duties, 10 per cent and 25 per cent more 
shall be added. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have just explained why it was done. 
plies to organdies. It is virtually a new industry in the United 
States. The competition, of course, is very keen upon that one 
line of cotton goods. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, organdie had been coming in long 
before the new industry was established. Organdie for genera- 
tions has been a well-recognized element in the making of ladies’ 
dresses. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Now, the question is whether we are going 
to increase the tariff more than it has been simply because some- 
body here thinks it necessary in order to manufacture this new 


It ap- 


| product of American cotton. 


Mr. SMOOT.. The only justification no doubt that they have 
is that there is a Swiss patent which is now being used on 
these organdies. I called attention to the fact that even Eng- 
land herself does not try to do the finishing of the organdies 
now, but ships them in the gray direct to Switzerland and pays 
Switzerland for finishing the organdies under the process which 
has been patented by Switzerland. That is the whole story, 
and if the Senate does not want to protect the industry, all we 
have to do is disagree to the committee amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no doubt that this will increase the 
price of organdies to women all over the United States. As 
organdie is used very largely by women in all classes of life in 
dresses, particularly for summer wear, I personally do not think 
the increase is justified and I shall vote against it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I want to suggest that the 
present duties are high on all these commodities, and what I 
can not understand is why we should increase some of them 
150 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, if I understood the Senator 
from Utah, chairman of the Finance Committee, he is justifying 
this increase solely upon the fact that we are using a Swiss 
patent and that we have to pay for the use of that patent. I 
suppose we have the same machinery that is used in Switzer- 
land, but we have to pay for the use of the patent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would like to ask the Senator if he has 
any information which would indicate that the cost of the use 
of the patent amounts to the increase he is asking? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only information the committee had was 
the testimony of the parties who appeared here, who are inter- 
ested in producing these organdies in the United States. I 
asked the Tariff Commission if they had made an investigation 
of it and they said no; that they did not know what it cost. 
Therefore I can not tell the Senator what it cost. The only 
evidence the committee had tended to show that they should 
have a 10 per cent protection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It seems to me the mill people asking the 
increase might have furnished the committee with some definite 
evidence to show the cost of the permits. That is all it is,. 
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a permit to use the patent. Certainly, the cost of that permit 
would not seem to justify the increase in the absence of some 
testimony to that effect. That is the sole ground upon which 
the Senator seems to base the request for the increase. The 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sacxerr] probably was present 
at the time this matter was discussed in the subcommittee and 
may have some information upon the subject. I do not remem- 
ber having been there myself. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. On this matter I wish to make this very 
brief statement: These organdies are imported primarily, if not 
exclusively, from Switzerland. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those from England, of course, come through 
Switzerland. Most of them come from Switzerland, but the 
English goods are sent to Switzerland for finishing. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. The finishing is supposed to result 
from some chemical process. Whether that supposition is cor- 
rect or not I do not know. If that be true, of course there is 
not much additional labor involved and can not be. Of course, 
Swiss manufacturers have control of the process through con- 
trol of their patent, but it is claimed that there has been a 
rather large volume of importations. On the contrary, there 
is information to the effect that the importations are not in- 
creasing. It is also claimed that the importations are due to the 
superior quality of the Swiss organdies. 

At any rate, I call attention to the fact that under the act of 
1922 bleached cloth was dutiable at 33 per cent and bleached 
organdie fell under the same paragraph and was dutiable at 
33 per cent. Under the House provision organdie is dutiable at 
44.5 per cent and under the Senate Finance Committee amend- 
ment it is increased to 54.5 per cent. Printed organdie was 
dutiable under the act of 1922 at 40 per cent and under the 
House provision it is made dutiable at 47.5 per cent. Under 
the Senate Finance Committee amendment it is made dutiable 
at 61.5 per cent. I do not see how these enormous increases in 
duty can be justified. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I suggest, 
in order ,to save time and as a compromise, that the Finance 
Committee amendment be reduced one-half? On the evidence 
here presented there is undoubtedly a great volume of these 
goods imported. It is a question whether they are not of 
superior quality. I am willing to give the benefit of the doubt 
and to agree to the compromise by a reduction of the rate 
one-half. 

Mr. SMOOT. They could not be of a better quality. The 
same yarn is used in the manufacture of the cloth in Switzerland 
or England or the United States. There may be a difference in 
design. In this process the warp is printed and the weaving of 
it then forms the pattern in the cloth as it is woven. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think that is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly satisfied to cut it in two. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let us have that done. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, before we go to a vote on 
this question I would like to say that before the Finance Com- 
mittee there was a graph presented showing the imports of the 
different counts of yarn and on that graph there was this or- 
gandie number, which is a particular number, from which the 
organdies are made. That one line on the graph stretched prac- 
tically across the page and none of the others showed up ma- 
terially. Then the Association of Finishers filed a brief before 
the committee which has a very short paragraph in relation to 
organdies. The brief wag filed under oath, and it says: 

It is estimated that at least 16,000,000 square yards of this fabric 
were imported into America in 1928, while the total production by 
American finishers would hardly be 8,000,000 yards. 


About one-half is produced in this country of the amount that 
is imported. 

The imported cloth scems to be coming in in still greater volume than 
ever before. 

A comparison of the wholesale prices on the imported organdies in 
the permanent finish and on domestic gray goods in the same finish is 
as follows: 


Imported Swiss organdies 


- Price 
Width ou pad 


2844 
274% 
27% 
27 
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Domestic organdies 


Price 


Yarns per yard 


Cents 
90/110 30 
90/110 27 
90/110 27% 


40 inches 


40 inches 


The above prices were obtained from three different sources. The 
imported fabric is 45 inches wide and the domestic is 40 inches wide, 
and this is true of nearly all of the imported organdies. Therefore, 
the actual difference between the 45-inch and the 40-inch cloth is 12% 
per cent. 


That is the difference in the wholesale selling price of im- 
ported organdies compared with the domestic production, the 
imported being, according to the statement, 12% per cent less. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator understand that is the 
selling price of the Swiss product in this country? 

Mr. SACKETT. It is a comparison of the wholesale prices 
of the imported organdies of permanent finish and of the do- 
mestic organdies of the same finish, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not have any information 
as to what is the difference in the cost of production? 

Mr. SACKETT. I have nothing except what appears here. 
Two or three witnesses appeared before the committee and dis- 
cussed the question of organdies. The most enlightening one 
was the gentleman who exhibited the graph, as the Senator 
remembers, in which the imports were shown—and the figures 
were rather startling—compared with the imports of other cot- 
ton goods. Then they filed the list of wholesale selling prices. 
There must be some reason why the imports of Swiss organdies 
are so much heavier than the domestic production. The only 
reason I can assign at all is that the Swiss are able to sell 
them cheaper, and if they are able to sell them cheaper, as we 
can make 8,000,000 yards, it seems to me that there was a 
probability of building up the organdie industry in this country, 
but that it could not be done unless some degree of protection 
were afforded to it, because the Swiss product sells cheaper 
than does the domestic, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator knows that we can not draw 
any inferences that are satisfactory from the domestic selling 
price or the foreign selling price in the American market, be- 
cause very frequently those selling prices bear but very little 
relation to the cost of production. I understood the Senator 
from Utah, however—and it was his contention that I wanted 
enlightenment on from the Senator from Kentucky—agreed to 
this proposed increase purely and simply upon the ground that 
we had to lease the patent right from the Swiss. What I was 
anxious to find out was whether the price which we have to 
pay for the use of that patent is as great as the proposed 
increase in the tariff rate. 

Mr. SACKETT. I think we have no testimony whatever on 
that subject. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Kentucky whether it is true that the habits and tastes of the 
people nray not have as much to do with the purchase of the 
imported article as the question of price? 

Mr. SACKETT. I beg the Senator’s pardon. Will he repeat 
his question. ‘ 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was asking whether it is not true that the 
habits and tastes of the women in the purchase and use of the 
organdies may have as much to do with the large importation 
as the question of price? For a long time they have been in the 
habit of purchasing the imported article, and I am informed 
that the foreign article probably is a little more smooth and 
more pleasant and is regarded as of better quality. May not 
that have as much to do with -the large importations as the 
price itself? 

Mr. SACKETT. If that is the case and if what the brief 
which was filed says is true as to the.price of the foreign article: 
being 12% per cent less than the price of the domestic article, 
I should think the purchasers in‘this country would still prefer 
the imported. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If that difference in price is simply due to 
the fact that one is 45 inches in width and the other is 40, the 
price is practically the same, 

Mr. SACKETT. Considering that fact, the price is practi- 
cally the same. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because the domestic product is wider by 
5 inches than the imported that is regarded-—— 


North 
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Mr. SACKETT. That affects the relative value. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It affects the relative value to the extent 
of 12% per cent; but, even so, is it not true that the present 
duty, which is in the neighborhood of 3314 per cent, is sufficient? 
Certainly the House duty, which carries the rate to 47% per 
cent, ought to be high enough to cover that difference, without 
the 61% per cent proposed by the Senate committee amendment. 

Mr. SACKETT. It may be that is the case. There are only 
two concerns, it is stated, in this country that are now licensed 
by the owners of the Swiss patent for that finish in this country. 
I grant that may have something to do with the excessive 
imports. No other concerns being licensed, the production here 
can not be as nruch as it could otherwise be. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not understand that there has been any 
increase in the importations, because if this is a new industry 
which has been licensed by the owners of the Swiss patent, 
prior to that arrangement, of course, all of this organdie came 
in from abroad. 

Mr. SACKETT. I do not really know, and I think the testi- 
mony that was given before the committee is hardly sufficient 
for us to be able to tell about that; but it does seem on the 
face of the statement made that there may be a chance to build 
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up another industry here that will be valuable to the people | 


who may work in it. I think, if this proposal is turned down, 
Some of us ought at least to make an investigation to see what 
the real facts are before the bill goes into the Senate. It is 
not anything I am seeking at all; I am simply trying to explain 
what little we ascertained in the committee on the subject. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It seems rather speculative even at best. 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think it is quite evident to all 
Senators that there is a real reason for a slight increase of 
duty. There are about 12,000,000 square yards imported. 
There are three concerns making this organdie in the United 
States. Two of them are making it under the Swiss patent, and 
one of them is trying to make it without the Swiss patent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How long has the Swiss patent been in use 
in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not very long. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, how long? 

Mr. SMOOT. Between eight and nine years, I think. 

Mr. BARKLEY. For what year does the Senator say the 
importations were 12,000,000 square yards? 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1928. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How does that compare with the importa- 
tions for previous years? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator. In 1927 the importa- 
tions were 12,800,000 square yards of the same articles, and in 
1926 the importations of these two items were 1,302,000 square 
yards. So the Senator can see exactly what is going on as to 
the importations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It seems rather strange that the Swiss who 
manufacture this product should wait until after they get two 
or three agents located in the United States before they increase 
their importations here. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is a new product. 

Mr. SACKETT. The importations, perhaps, depended on the 
style to some extent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the style may very well have had some- 
thing to do with it. Last year organdies were used widely, as 
the Senator must know, and that had a great deal to do with 
the importations. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, due to the change of style, 
the American manufacturers were not able to supply the 
demand and there was a sudden call from abroad for this dress 
material. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not think that is true. I was going 
to ask why not cut the proposed rate in two, making the 10 
per cent 5 per cent and the 25 per cent 12% per cent, giving the 
industry a chance, at any rate? Let those rates go to con- 
ference and see if it can not be worked out satisfactorily there. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know as much about this item, of 
course, as some other Senators do; but, so far as I am con- 
cerned individually, I am not going to agree to any increase 
over the House rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, am I correctly 
informed when I state that this industry is ehiefly located in 
the South, there being a mill in South Carolina and a mill in 
North Carolina and one in Connecticut? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to inquire what difference does 
that make. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I understood there was one mill in Connecticut 
and one in Massachusetts. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The information which we have is that 
there is one in North Carolina, one in South Carolina, and one 
in Connecticut. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
all in California? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was mistaken. There is one mill in South 
Carolina, one in North Carolina, and one in Connecticut. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is about the most definite information 
we have obtained on the subject since the debate started. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am going to ask the Senator 
from Georgia if he will not agree to cut the proposed 10 per 
cent rate to 5 per cent and the proposed 25 per cent rate to 
12% per cent and let it go to conference and see if we can not 
work it out there. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I am very frank to say thet I 
do not see any real reason for a duty on organdies, but inas- 
much as the House has not acted on the subject and we have 
before us simply a Senate committee amendment, I wili make 
no objection to a 5 per cent rate on organdies. The amendment 
can go to conference, and if there is any industry that might be 
developed such action can be taken there as may be wise 

I want to state that 5 per cent is a very small duty. The 
foreign value of this organdie would not be more than from 15 
to 18 cents a yard, so that a 5 per cent duty would be not much 
more than half a cent a yard on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope that what I have suggested will be 
agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I think in considering what 
the fate of this bill is going to be in conference, we ought to 
keep in mind the fact that any agreement entered into between 
the House and the Senate conferees must be at some point above 
the lowest rate fixed by the Senate and below the highest rate 
fixed by the House, and, assuming that there is an average level 
of rates in the House bill and in the Senate bill, the compromise 
which usually transpires in a conference committee will be 
somewhere between the two. In other words, this bill will have 
no lower rates in it by any stretch of the imagination than will 
be earried by the bill as passed by the Senate, and the chances 
are that the rates will be raised in conference rather than 
lowered. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the rate now proposed can not be raised. 
This is a new provision entirely, and all that would go to confer- 
ence is the amendment upon which we agree, and the rate would 
have to be determined between that which we fix and nothing. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Not quite. These organdies are taxed in the 
body of this section and the tax was raised by the House upon 
them. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is additional to the House provision, and 
if the House should not agree to the additional tax of 5 per cent, 
as suggested by the Senator, it would have to go out. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; it would have to go out, and then the 
rate would be left where the House fixed it, at about 4714 per 
cent, which is an increase of 14 per cent above the present duty. 
Of course, we have got to go through this bill again when we 
reach the consideration of individual amendments. It may then 
be desirable to offer an amendment to this section reducing the 
rate fixed by the House, and the Senate ought not to forego the 
right to do that by adopting the amendment the Senate com- 
mittee has suggested. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senate should adopt the amendment it 
could be stricken out in conference, and the House rate could 
also be reduced. 

Mr. GEORGE. We will still have another opportunity, of 
course, to amend this particular paragraph. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We might as well at least do a thorough 
job while we are at it, so far as the Senate is concerned. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We are not doing that as to any part of the 
bill. 

Mr. President, I am disposed to agree to this suggestion, be- 
cause I think we need some further information with respect to 
this particular item. That, of course, we can get before the 
matter is taken up in conference, My understanding now is that 
there are only three mills in this country that produce this ma- 
terial, and only two of those mills have the advantage of the 
Swiss patent. The third one does not; and I understand that 
the third one is in trouble, and probably will have to discontinue 
business. It is said that one of them is located in North Caro- 
lina. I do not know anything about that. It may be the one 
that is in jeopardy. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will say to the Senato™ that it is not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But at least it is of sufficient importance 
not to foreclose it in the face of the fact that we have not satis- 
factory information either to justify it or to refuse to approve it. 


What difference would it make if they were 
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For that reason I shall consent to the suggestion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, is this vote on 
amendment or simply on organdie? 
only witli reference to organdie. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then let us agree, on line 3, page 154, to 
strike out “10 per cent,” and in line 7 to strike out “10 per 
cent,” and insert “5 per cent” in each case. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not understand the Senator’s sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. On line 3 strike out “10” and insert “5,” so 
that it will read “5 per cent ad valorem,” and on line 7 strike 
out “10” and insert “5,” so that it will read “5 per cent ad 
valorem ” in both cases. 

Mr. GEORGE. The last amendment would relate to what— 
cretonne? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I suggest that we take the 
first one first—to strike out “10” and insert “5,” on line 3. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Utah to the Senate committee 
amendment on line 3, page 154. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The adoption of the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah will not preclude any Member from voting against the 
whole amendment if it should be carried, will it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; it certainly will not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Certainly not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator from Utah that 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], who has been tem- 
porarily called from the Chamber, desired a roll call on any of 
these increases in the cotton schedule. The Senator is now in his 
place. I did not want to forego his right to have a roll call. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to say to the Senator from Montana, 
now that he is in the Chamber, what I have already said to 
the Senate. 

The question is on the rate on organdie, the very finest kind 
of cloth made. There are three mills in the United States 
making it. The importations have increased until now they are 
over 10,000,000 square yards. One mill is in North Carolina, 
one mill is in South Carolina, and the other mill is in Connec- 
ticut. Two mills, and two mills only, in the United States have 
the right to use the Swiss patent, and the other mill in America 
is trying to make organdies here without the Swiss patent. If 
reports are true, I want to say that they are having very poor 
success with it. 

I do not know that I want to take the time of the Senate to 
go into the details of what that patent is; but the two mills 
that are making these fabrics in this country successfully at the 
present time are the two mills that are using the Swiss patent. 

The importations have increased from 1,000,000 square yards 
in 1925 or 1926 up to 10,000,000 square yards now. These 
organdies are the finest goods made. The committee reported 10 
per cent in addition for organdies; and, as found on page 154, 
I have asked that the 10 per cent on line 8 be reduced to 5 
per cent, and also the 10 per cent on line 7. That is the propo- 
sition before the Senate at the present time. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is in addition to the rates carried in 
the body of the section? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; that is in addition to the rates carried 
in the body of it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, if there is going to be a vote 
on this matter, let me say to the Senator before the vote is taken 
that a number of Members on this side of the Chamber are out; 
and they have suggested to me that they desire to be present 
when a vote is taken, and want a roll eall upon the matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 
The vote can be taken on this proposed amendment and the next 
proposed amendment, and then the question will come on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment as amended. Is not that 
correct ? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. FLETCHER. As I understand, the Senator from Utah 
wants to reduce the rate from 10 to 5 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to reduce it, and then a vote can be 
taken upon the committee amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah to the amendment of 
the committee. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will confine 
his amendment to the numeral “10” in line 3. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. That is the pending amendment. 
[Putting the question.] The ayes have it, and the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. The clerk will state the 
next amendment. 


the entire 
I made that suggestion 
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The Cuter CierK. On page 154, line 7, strike out “10” and 
insert “5,” so that it will read: 

Intaglio method, 5 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. WHEELER. 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The whole amendment, when it is perfected, 
will be voted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair stated the amendment 
on line 3, reducing “10” to “5,” which was agreed to. The 
clerk will state the next amendment, which is “25,” in line 4. 
The Senator from Utah said he intended to propose an amend- 
ment to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move to strike out “25” and insert “12%.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask the Senate to reject that 
amendment entirely. That is on cotton cloth woven with 
printed or stamped warp yarn or threads, 25 per cent ad 
valorem, to which the Senator now proposes an amendment re- 
ducing the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
out? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I move to strike that out entirely, as 
well as the remainder of that section, “on cotton cloth printed 
by the surface or relief method.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, I withdraw my amend- 
ment; and will have a vote upon the amendment suggested 
by the Senator, striking out all after the words “ad yalorem,” 
on line 3, down to and including the words “ad valorem,” on 
line 7. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
propose that amendment? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I offer that amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, last night I inter- 
rogated my colleague [Mr. WHEELER], inquiring of him whether 
he had information as to the percentage of the wholesale price 
of cotton goods that goes to the payment of labor; and he ad- 
vised us at that time that he had not the exact figures. 

I have asked that the figures be procured for me; and I have 
here a table giving the percentage of the wholesale price of 
eotton goods that goes to labor, as well as to a large number of 
other commodities. 

The table shows that in the case of cotton goods 24.3 per cent 
of the wholesale price is allocated to labor. I introduce this 
table for the purpose of showing how perfectly absurd is the 
contention that these duties are levied in the interest of labor, 
and to cover the difference in the labor cost in this country and 
abroad. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I remark, if the Senator will 
pardon me just a moment, that this is not a matter of specula- 
tion at all. It is a matter of absolute computation, as I shall 
show directly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was wondering if the Senator would ex- 
plain how that compares with the proportion allocated to labor 
in other industries. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I find that in the case of silk goods 
the proportion allocated to labor is 18.7 per cent of the wholesale 
price. In the case of wool manufactures it is 21 per cent. In 
the case of hosiery and knit goods it is 23 per cent. In the case 
of glassware it is 28.3 per cent. In the case of men’s shirts it is 
17.8 per cent, and so on. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, has the Sena- 
tor the figures for boots and shoes? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I do not find boots and shoes in 
the schedule that I have. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
higher there, I believe. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But let me remark that the propor- 
tion runs from 38 per cent in the case of earthenware and china- 
ware, and 37 per cent in the case of clocks and watches, down to 
3.9 per cent in the case of linseed oil; but in practically every 
case the total percentage going to labor is less than the tariff 
rate. 

Let me remark, Mr. President, that these figures are arrived 
at in a very simple way. The census returns give us the total 
amount for which a particular line of produce is sold in the 
market, and from the returns of the companies we are likewise 
given the amount that they actually pay in wages; and it is a 
simple matter of dividing the amount paid for labor by the 
total sale price, and that gives us the percentage which goes to 
labor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, who prepared the figures? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. These figures were prepared under 
the direction of Mr. Miles, of the Fair Tariff League, by Mr. 
Ludwig, an experienced statistician of the Department of Com- 
merce. 


I did not understand that that was the next 


In other words, the Senator wants that stricken 


Does the Senator from Georgia 


The proportion is much 
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Mr. SMOOT. I hope these figures are more correct than those 
that he may have provided upon the cost to the consumer of 
the duties imposed in the different paragraphs of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The cost to the consumer is a 
mere matter of speculation, gathered from many inquiries of the 
retailers of these commodities, The increase to the manufac- 
turer, assuming that the duties are effective—and they would 
not be asked if they were not to be effective—is a matter of 
absolute computation; but in the matter of the cost to the con- 
sumer aS compared with the advantage to the manufacturer, of 
course, there is an opportunity for a wide margin. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know of a better time 
than now to call attention to the report which has gone into the 
Recorp professing to show that the rates in the present tariff 
bill will cost the American people certain amounts. I desire to 
call attention to how the amounts have been figured out, ang 
how Mr. Miles and his associates arrive at those figures. I have 
taken the pains to go through all of them, and I want the Senate 
now to understand how they were arrived at. 

SUPPOSED “ PROFITS”? TO PRODUCERS AND “COSTS TO CONSUMERS” BE- 
CAUSE OF THE DUTIES UPON INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
The senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has recently 

presented figures, prepared by the Fair Tariff League, purporting 

to show the cost to the American people of the protective duties 
on manufactured products from Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 

New Jersey, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and New York. The 

figures in round numbers run into the billions. The cost for 

Pennsylvania products is supposed to be $1,400,000,000 ; for New 

York, $1,800,000,000 ; and for the six States named, over $5,400,- 

000,000, On iron and steel alone, for the single State of Penn- 

sylvania the tariff act of 1922 is supposed to have “ profited” 

the steel manufacturers $237,000,000, and the proposed Senate 
bill is supposed to yield a profit to them of $268,000,000. The 
cost to the consumer, for some unknown reason, multiplies these 
huge figures by two, and has the tariff act of 1922 costing the 
consumers of Pennsylvania iron and steel $474,000,000, and the 

Senate bill costing $536,000,000. 

Such absurd figures carry their own condemnation. The rea- 
son for the absurdity of the figures is found in an examination 
of the method of their compilation. The fallacious assumption 
underlying the whole tabulation is that the duties written in 
the tariff act increase the wholesale prices, not only for the im- 


ported product but also of all the domestic products, by the full 
amount of the duty, and, worse still, that the cost to the con- 


sumer is two times the full duty. If the duty on pig iron is $1 
per ton, it is assumed that every ton of iron imported, and 
every ton of the millions produced in the United States for the 
manufacture of steel, will be increased in price at wholesale by 
the full amount of the duty, and at retail by two times the duty. 
Such an assumption is exactly contrary to the principles of 
a protective tariff. On the average and in the long run protec- 
tive tariffs do not, nor are they meant to, increase the price of 
the domestic article by the amount of the duty. On the other 
hand the usual result is an ultimate reduction in the price of the 
products protected. A protective tariff is imposed for the pur- 
pose of reserving an important portion of the domestic market 
to the domestic producers, in order that they may expand their 
production, and thereby sell at continually lower prices as the 
economies of large-scale production are realized. That prices 
are lower under protection as a result of expansion of the 
domestic industry will be indicated later on in the discussion. 
If anyone desires to believe that the figures quoted respecting 
the billions of dollars that the protective tariff has cost the 
American people because of the protection offered to the indus- 
tries of the principal industrial States, he may be interested in 


what, from the same fallacious point of view, the protective | 


tariff has cost the American consumers of farm products. The 
States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas 
have about the same population as the State of Pennsylvania, 
and they are in the heart of the agricultural region in the same 
sense that Pennsylvania is in the heart of the industrial 
vegion. To those who are fond of fallacious arithmetic a little 
calculation respecting the agricultural products in these States 
will be of interest. 

Applying the rates of duty in the tariff act of 1922 and in 
the Senate bill to 30 of the important agricultural products of 
the States named, it is found that these States have 
“ profited *—in the same sense that Pennsylvania has “ profited ” 
by the tariff—under the rates of duty in the tariff act of 1922 
to the extent of $701,423,000, based on the census of production 
for 1925, and that under the proposed Senate bill the supposed 
“profit” will be $1,073,327,000. Using the same arithmetic 
respecting the cost to the consumer as was used by the Fair 
Tariff League, the “ cost to the consumer” for the protection of 
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the agricultural products in the States named has been $1,402,- 
846,000, and under the proposed law the supposed cost will be 
approximately $2,146,654,000. Obviously no one believes any 
such talk when applied either to industry or agriculture. It is 
no less absurd, however, to assume that the duties on agricul- 
tural products increase the price of the domestic production by 
the full amount of the duty than it is to assume that the prices 
of iron and steel are increased by the full amount of the duties. 
No one familiar with tariff problems would make such a ¢al- 
culation for either industry. 

Going somewhat more into detail in the hypothetical and 
fallacious calculations respecting agriculture in the States 
named, it is found that by this method of arithmetic a 2-cent 
per pound duty on cattle will “ profit” the farmers in the five 
States approximately $149,000,000 and will cost the ultimate 
consumer of beef approximately $299,000,000. 

By the same method of reasoning the wheat crop in the five 
States named will show a profit to the farmers under the pro- 
posed Senate bill of about $108,000,000, and will cost the con- 
sumer of flour two times that, or about $216,000,000. The corn 
crop will yield a supposed profit of more than $155,000,000, and 
an additional cost to the consumer of over $310,000,000. Even 
the hay crop is supposed to show a profit of about $120,000,000, 
and an additional cost to the feeders of $238,000,000. 

It is obvious from the absurd figures as to the supposed profits 
to producers and costs to consumers of industrial products pro- 
duced in the East, and agricultural products produced in the 
Middle West, that they are all mere idle arithmetic and give no 
indication whatever of the effects of the present or proposed 
duties upon the prices of the products considered. 

Reference was made a few moments ago to the expansion of 
domestic industries, with a consequent reduction in prices, under 
a protective tariff system. That this price reduction actually 
occurs is indicated by the following facts: 

The price index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for all com- 
modities declined from 150.5—upon the 1926 basis of 100—in 
December, 1919, to 97.6 in June, 1928. Apparently the protective 
tariff of 1922 did not succeed in raising prices as compared 
with 1919 under the Underwood Act, as the Fair Tariff League 
would have us believe. Going more into the particulars of the 
decline in price under the protective system it is found that the 
price index for all metals and metal products declined from 137 
in December, 1919, to 98.7 in June, 1928. The iron and steel 
price index declined from approximately 134 in 1919 to 92.2 in 
the middle of 1928. Pennsylvania does not seem to have taken 
advantage of the increased tariff on metal products, as she is 
supposed to have done. 

The same story is told for all other important industrial prod- 
ucts. The index for all textiles declined from 164.5 in Decem- 
ber, 1919, to 96.3 in June, 1928. Wool textiles dropped from 
135.8 in 1919 to 101.2 in 1928; silk textiles from 191 to 82.6, and 
cotton textiles from 187 to 101. Chemicals and drugs showed a 
price decline from 164.4 in 1919 to 95 in 1928, and mixed ferti- 
lizers fell from approximately 222 in 1919 to 98in 1928. If more 
specific information is needed respecting the expansion of pro- 
duction and decline in prices of industrial products under the 
protective tariff, it may be had in the form of statistics for par- 
ticular products. Steel plates, for example, an important prod- 
uct in Pennsylvania, showed a production of 992,000 tons in 
1919 and 1,244,000 tons in 1927. 

Meanwhile the prices of these plates had fallen from ap- 
proximately $61 per ton in Pittsburgh in 1919, to $40.77 per ton 
in 1927, an increase of 25 per cent in production, and a de- 
cline of almost exactly one-third in price. The production of 
galvanized sheets increased from 1,500,000,000 pounds in 1919 
to 2,767,000,000 pounds in 1927. Prices declined from $108 
per ton in Pittsburgh in 1923 to less than $81 in 1928. 

Turning to the chemical schedule it is found that the produc- 
tion of citric acid has increased from 3,163,000 pounds in 1919 
to more than 7,000,000 pounds, in 1927, and that the price per 
pound has declined from about 95 cents in 1919 to 45 cents in 
1928. The production of methanol inereased from the low 
figure of 2,800,000 gallons in 1921, to 7,400,000 gallons in 1926. 
The production declined somewhat in 1927 because of heavy 
imports of the synthetic product. Meanwhile the price had 
declined from $2.10 per gallon in January, 1921, to the low 
figure of 40 cents per gallon in 1928. 

One of the most outstanding developments in the chemical 
industry under the protective-tariff system is the development 
of coal-tar dyes and related products. The quantity of coal-tar 
dyes produced in the United States in 1919 was approximately 
63,400,000 pounds. In 1927 it was more than 95,000,000 pounds. 
A more important story is indicated by the decline in prices. 
From a weighted average sales price of $1.26 per pound in 
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1917 and $1.08 in 1920 there has been a continuous decline 
antil the average price in 1927 was 39 cents per pound. Evi- 
dently the great dye producers of Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey have not realized how much “profit” they could have 
made out of the protective tariff if they had been able to use 
the arithmetic of the Fair Tariff League. 

These illustrations of reductions in prices under protection 
could be multiplied indefinitely, but a sufficient number of them 
have been given to illustrate the fundamental principle under- 
lying the protective theory, namely, that protective rates are 
not for the purpose of increasing prices, but to reserve a large 
portion of the domestic market to the domestic producers, in 
order that by expanding production, prices to the consumer 
under competition may be reduced. 

Another serious fallacy underlying the tabulation of the Fair 
Tariff League in regard to the cost to the agricultural States of 
protective-tariff rates on industrial products is the fact that it 
neglects the importance of the markets in prosperous industrial 
centers for agricultural products. Much is heard about the im- 
portance of foreign markets for domestic agricultural products. 
As a matter of fact, these markets are almost negligible as com- 
pared with the great consuming industrial centers of the United 
States. If these industrial centers are prosperous, and if the 
workers have money to buy with, the agricultural States have 
the highest market in the world for their products. If the in- 
dustrial centers are in the throes of depression their markets 
for agricultural products are bad. A 10 per cent decline in do- 
mestic purchases in industrial centers is worse than a 50 per 
eent decline in foreign purchases. The whole question reduces 
itself to the simple statement that if the industrial areas have 
money to spend, they will spend it; and if they do not, the 
farmer must seek markets elsewhere, or let his produce rot in 
the fields. 

Another important effect of prosperous manufacturing indus- 
tries is the fact that they withdraw surplus agricultural labor 
from the farms to the factories, and thereby reduce the burden- 
some agricultural surplus for some commodities. The farm 
surplus is one of the most important questions confronting the 
eountry to-day, and this surplus would unquestionably be much 
larger if the industrial centers were not drawing off the labor 
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supply which would otherwise be adding to the agricultural 
surplus. 

In view of the obvious close relation between industrial and 
agricultural prosperity, with each group of industries furnish- 
ing a market for the other’s products, it is difficult to under- 
stand the current opposition to industrial protection. The be- 
lief seems to be current that the relatively small foreign markets 
for agricultural products in which the consumers have 50 or 
75 cents per day to spend upon all commodities, and probably 
half that amount upon food, can be of more importance from 
the point of view of agricultural relief than the larger spending 
powers of domestic industrial centers, with our wage scales 
running up to $10 per day. To cripple domestic industries 
would seem to be the shortest route to agricultural disaster, 
because of the destruction of the farmers’ best and highest- 
priced markets. 

It is hard to understand how anyone can believe that the in- 
dustrial East is costing western consumers billions of dollars, 
as calculated by the Fair Tariff League, when as a matter of 
fact such areas are the best markets in the world for agricul- 
tural products, and at the same time the prices of industrial 
products are continually declining because of the expansion of 
the industries under the protective system, and lower unit costs 
due to mass production and to increased efficiency of labor. 

For the use of those who are interested in absurd arithmetic 
consent is requested to insert as a part of my remarks a table 
showing the production of the important agricultural products 
in the States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Kansas, to which have been applied the rates of duty in the 
Tariff Act of 1922 and in the Senate bill, together with the fal- 
lacious calculations as to how much such rates will “ profit” 
the American farmer, and how much they will “cost” the ulti- 
mate consumers, upon the same erroneous premises as those 
used in the tables prepared by the Fair Tariff League and pub- 
lished in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of November 7 and Novem- 
ber 11, 1929. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Supposed “ protection to producers”’ and ‘‘cost to consumers” because of the duties in the tariff act of 1922 and the pending Senate bill on important agricultural commodities produced 
in the States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas, calculated upon the same faliacious basis as that used by the Fair Tariff League in computing similar data 
for industrial products produced in Pennsylvania and published in the Congressional Record November 7, 1929 


[Production data obtained from the Census of Agriculture, 1925) 


Production 
in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, 
Iowa, 
Nebraska, 
and Kansas 


Unit of 


Product quantity 


142 cents 


pound, 
Sheep i $2 each 
Goats__- 7 do 
Swine 
Chickens 


Livestock products: 
Dairy products— 
Butter made on farms. .-......-...---- | 
Butterfat sold (in cream) 


79, 655, 000 
4 525, 066, 000 


Cream sold Gallon. -_- 


Whole milk sold 


13, 055, 000 


Act of 1922 


14 cent per pound. 
3 cents per pound. 


8 cents per pound - 
20 cents per pound. 


20 cents per gallon. 


Rate of duty Protection to producers Cost to consumers 


Senate bill Act of 1922 | Senate bill | Act of 1922 | Senate bill 


per 


2 cents per pound. 
8 cents per pound. 


14 cents per pound. 

56.5 cents per 
pound. 

56.6 cents per gal- 


12, 057, 000 


482, 272, 000 
8, 486, 000 
418, 760, 000 


Wool produced (1928 on basis of clean | Pound--.--. 
content). 
Eggs produced 
Farm crops: 
Grain— 
Corn 
inn gitcenteemnes 


Dozen 


621, 685, 000 
256, 483, 000 
590, 858, 000 
53, 218, 000 
19, 354, 000 
7, 973, 000 
18, 791, 000 
23, 827, 000 


1, 219, 000 
33, 196, 000 
82, 938, 000 


ea 
Hay, tame and wild 
Miscellaneous— 

Sugar beets_. 

Tobacco. ----. 


sama Pound... 
Potatoes (white) 


Bushel..-- 


Potatoes (sweet and yams) -__.-.......} Value 


Orchard fruits,| apples (harvested) Bushel. -.. 7, 267, 000 


682, 000 | 





2% cents per gal- 
lon. 
31 cents per pound. 


8 cents per dozen_. 


15 cents per bushel. 
30 cents per bushel. 
15 cents per bushel. 
20 cents per bushel. 
15 cents per bushel. 
40 cents per bushel. 
2 cents per pound... 
$4 (long ton) 


80 cents (long ton) - 

35 cents per pound - 

50 cents per 100 
pounds. 

25 per cent 

25 cents per bushel. 


on. 

6% cents per gal- 
lon. 

31 cents per pound. 


10 cents per dozen. 


25 cents per bushel. 

42 cents per bushel. 

16 cents per bushel. 

20cents per bushel. 

15 cents per bushel. 

36 cents per bushel. 
| 2cents per pound. - 
| $5 short ton) 


| 80 cents (short ton) 

| 35 cents per pound - 
75 cents per 100 

| pounds. 

| 50 p 

25 cents per bushel. 


SecdiCladcinsccaldnad [eascosseoseoseeeees 


2, 631, 000 
33, 501, 000 


93, 253, 000 
76, 945, 000 


85, 096, 000 


871, 000 | 
11, 619, 000 | 


24, 881, 000 


136, 000 
1, 817, 000 


! The number of cattle have been converted to pounds for purposes of calculating duty by using 1,150 pounds per head. 
? The number of swine have been converted to pounds for purpose of calculating duty by using 240 pounds each. 
'The number of chickens have been converted for purpose of calculating duty by using 4 pounds each. 


‘The pounds of butterfat sold in cream have been converted to gallons for purpose of calculating duty at 8.3 pounds to gallon. 





| 
| 


41, 876, 000 


155, 421, 000 
107, 723, 000 
94, 537, 000 
10, 644, 000 
2, 903, 000 
4, 465, 000 
18, 791, 000 
119, 135, 000 


975, 000 
11, 619, 000 
37, 322, 000 


228, 000 
1, 817, 000 


37, 582, 000 
170, 192, 000 


310, 842, 000 
215, 446, 000 
189, 074, 000 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Utah has resorted to a style of argument which is not alto- 
gether novel. Having presented certain figures to demonstrate 
that labor as a rule does not get any more than 20 to 25 per 
cent of the sale price of commodities upon which the tariff is 
levied, and being entirely unable to refute these figures or avert 
the deductions to be drawn therefrom, he proceeds to demon- 
strate that some figures in relation to the actual ultimate results 
to the consumers given in some other tables at some other time 
are not accurate, 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not even seen the tables to which the 
Senator has referred. When they are put in the Recorp I shall 
look at them. These are more likely to be true than the others 
were, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But the figures are the figures of 
the Census Bureau. The figures the Senator is talking about 
were not the figures of the census returns at all, as I tried to 
explain. These are figures drawn from the official census 
returns. 

The Senator resorts to another line of argument not alto- 
gether novel in connection with a discussion of tariff problems. 
He lists a large number of commodities upon which tariffs 
are levied, the prices of which through a long period of years 
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have declined. We have a tariff upon these products, and the 
prices have declined ; therefore the tariff occasioned the decline 
in the prices. The Senator omitted to eall attention to the fact 
that a multitude of things produced in this country upon which 
there is no tariff at all at the same time have declined in price. 
I endeavored to direct his attention to a conspicuous example 
in the case of autonrobiles, which have declined in price con- 
tinuously. 

The same thing might be said with respect to sewing ma- 
chines. The same thing might be said with respect to radio 
sets and a number of other things. One could prove anything 
by that method of reasoning. We have epidemics in this coun- 
try every once in a while and we have the high tariff, and the 
conclusion would be from that sort of reasoning that the high 
tariff occasioned the epidemics. We have business panics, hor- 
rible business depressions in the country every once in a while, 
and at the same time we have the high tariff, and the argu- 
ment would be that the high tariff caused the business depres- 
sions. That form of reasoning does not treuble anybody. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the schedule 
to which I have referred may be incorporated in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The schedule is as follows: 


The tariff—Distribution of benefits 


Product 


Cotton goods 
Cotton laces, embroideries, etc.!.... 


Silk goods 

Wool manufactures 
Hosiery and knit goods. 
Shirts, men’s. - 

Corsets, brassiéres, etc... 


Carpets and rugs... 
Gloves, leather. . 


Fur: 
Umbrellas, parasols, canes, etc... 
‘Trunks, valises, suitcases, ete___. 


Earthern, stone, and china ware--_- 
Glassware 

Toys and games 

Chocolate and cocoa 

Confectionery 

Starch 

Paints and varnishes 

Linseed oil 

Oileloth and linoleum............. 
Medicinal preparations 
Perfumery, cosmetics, ete 
Explosives 

Musical instruments 

Hardware 

Cutlery and edge tools 

Aluminum manufactures 

Brass, bronze, and copper manufactures. -.....- 
Clocks and watches 

Stamped and enamel ware. 


1 Included with cotton goods. 


(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) @ 


Act of Act of 
1922, tar- | 1922, tar- 
iff rate, | iff pro- 
average | tection 
ad valo- | to manu- 
rem im- | factures, 

ports, 1927, 1927 


Domestic Domestic 
production, wages, census 
census 1927 1927 


Per cent R 
evenue to 
wages Government 


to pro- imports, 1927 


duction 


Million 


Dollars dollars 
263 


1, 655, 984, 792 
23, 764, 215 


750, 291, 792 
859, 873, 143 
816, 620, 494 
241, 649, 939 

77, 218, 202 


Dollars 
402, 845, 762 
6, 602, 887 
140, 100, 291 
180, 475, 052 
188, 163, 458 


Per cent | Per cent 
aA. 46.6 

ors to 90) \ 
8 


nee 
oc 


36, 662, 053 
426, 271, 956 
23, 156, 400 
59, 958, 681 
1, 224, 941, 390 
437, 246, 629 
366, 217, 797 
91, 963, 619 
122, 723, 229 
391, 927, 343 
33, 679, 369 
519, 009, 842 
73, 367, 776 
99, 185, 468 
388, 552, 068 
161, 245, 659 
72, 489, 668 
225, 881, 856 
208, 253, 586 
76, 688, 444 
123, 557, 112 
519, 892, 352 
85, 391, 842 
290, 672, 154 
263, 478, 691 


PRSSRSVSSSRE 


wer 
oom 


168, 643, 893 
103, 466, 441 
2, 227, 274 
7, 339, 405 
56, 980, 548 
2, 612, 407 
40, 184, 732 
2, 349, 310 
13, 617, 027 
28, 609, 894 
10, 965, 085 
8, 131, 234 
60, 570, 367 
60, 827, 474 
20, 270, 326 
20, 891, 843 
92, 894, 420 
31, 574, 587 
75, 367, 044 
35, 000, 822 


28. 
25. 


8 
0 
6 
3 
3 
0 
5 
8 
7 
9 
7 
4 
8 
2 
8 
2 
4 
9 
9 
0 
9 
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Remember, in reading the above table, that tariff rates (column 5) should not equal American wages (column 4) but only the difference, often nil, between our wage 


costs per unit of product and foreign wage costs. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I was not in the Chamber when 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] commenced his remarks. I 
came in during the delivery of his eloquent oration. He showed 
a feeling that I have never seen exhibited before by the Senator 
from Utah, and when, in his graceful way, he turned his fiery 
eyes upon me I felt like getting out of the Chamber. I was 
afraid he was angry. I hope he did not feel that way. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I certainly did not. 

Mr. NORRIS. He made a wonderful argument. He has 
answered to his own satisfaction some of the tables and figures 
which have been put into the Recorp by different Senators, 
myself among the number, prepared by Mr. Miles. It may be 
that later on when I come to examine his figures I shall want 
to reply further, but for the present I want to say that he 
assumes to begin with, in the argument where he makes the 
comparison with the farmer, that the farmers’ rates or the rates 
in the tariff schedule on the main farm products are just as 


effective as the rates in the tariff schedules on manufactured 
products, an assumption which everybody who knows anything 
about the tariff knows is absolutely erroneous. 

It is common knowledge, it was admitted in the Republican 
platform, it was admitted in the campaign by the Republican 
eandidate for President, that the farmer was not getting the 
benefit of the protective tariff, and yet the Senator can take 
the law and show where the rates on some of the principal farm 
products were away up nearly to the sky, 42 cents on a bushel of 
wheat, and so forth. But everybody knows that it did not do 
the farmer any good. Everybody said so. The Senator from 
Utah himself said so. It was a matter of common knowledge. 
And yet the Senator in his argument assumes that the same 
thing applies to the manufactures schedules. Likewise every- 
body knows that the tariff is not fully effective in every instance, 
though in many instances it is effective 100 per cent When we 
take these facts into consideration it seems to me that all of 
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the arguments the Senator from Utah has made against these 
rates, based on the theory that the manufacturer adds the tariff 
to his product, fall to the ground. 

The Senator then goes on to show what would be probable if 
the rates on farm products which are not effective were effec- 
tive. If 42 cents a bushel was effective on wheat, if all of the 
rates on the other agricultural products, such as corn, Oats, 
and so forth, upon which there is a tariff, but on which the 
farmer gets practically no benefit whatever, were effective, then 
the same conclusion would follow that the Senator had in his 
table—he had it in his speech, anyway—that these great things 
would be added particularly to the cost of the consumers in the 
Western States, and they would have to pay on account of the 
tariffs that had been levied on the farmers’ products, which, 
as a matter of fact, in many instances were put there for the 
express and only purpose of deceiving the farmer who pro- 
duced that product. That was common knowledge for many 
years, and it was a common practice to point to the fact that 
in recent years we have had a high tariff on farm products. 

What we have been trying to do in this country ever. since 
the war, and in good faith, is to give to the American farmer 
the benefit of the protective-tariff system, not to tear down the 
system, but to extend its benefits to all of our people, and give 
to the American farmer the same tariff benefits that the manu- 
facturers get. There was no attempt to tear down what the 
manufacturers are getting. I have said before, and I repeat 
now, that if we continue to prevent legislation that will give 
to the farmer the benefit of a protective-tariff system under 
which he must live, if we continue to take those benefits away 
from him, and still compel him to bear his hardships, the time 
will come when he will help to tear down the citadel of protec- 
tion, even though some of its destruction comes upon his own 
head, because it is impossible for any educated men, any civ- 
ilized people, to live without limit as to time under a system 
that is so unfair and so unjust. 

When these tariff plans were submitted, commencing soon 
after the war when this great discrepancy began to be felt, 
there were a few of us who were denounced in all kinds of 
ways. In some instances we were absolutely ostracized. 
Everything we proposed was cast aside as being uneconomical 
and something that would not work. When we failed with one 


and brought in something else, the same thing happened again. 
Assuming that those who held the power in their hands in the 
White House and in the Senate were perfectly honest in the 


position which they took, that they were perfectly conscientious, 
then it was up to them to do one of two things, either to say, 
“Here is something the farmer suffers from that can not be 
remedied and he will have to continue to suffer,” or themselves 
to bring in something that would give him relief. 

That was a fair proposition. Those of us who have been 
working along those lines since the World War have tried on 
many occasions to bring relief. We have submitted remedies; 
they have not done so. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
has not. If what we have been trying to do is not govd, if 
with the enormous power of the President of the United States, 
with the patronage extending all over the United States and the 
machinery of the politicai party in power, those in control nave 
been able to prevent us putting on the statute book what we 
believe weuld bring relief, why do they not put something 
there? Why has not the Senator from Utah brought in a bill, 
why did not President Coolidge suggest one, why has not 
President Hoover suggested one that will take care of the agri- 
cultural surplus. The Republican Party pledged itself in its 
platform to give relief to agriculture, to put it on an equal basis 
with industry, but it has not been done; and, Mr. President, 
you know it has not been done, In many instances those who 
have tried to do it have been condemned and ostracized. If 
they are mistaken, if they are wrong, then, in the name of 
honesty and the pledges made to the American farmer, do sume- 
thing yourselves. Do not sit idly by and continue to raise, as 
the committee proposes to do, the tariff higher and higher. 
When we have been called together to give the farmer relief 
under the tariff, the answer is to raise the tariff wail still 
higher and to condemn those who dare to complain of what it 
is sought to do. 

Let us have a show-down. We have tried, but we have failed. 
Let us see what you can do. We tried to relieve the farmer, 
and you, through your power and influence, have preveated it. 
Now, you give him relief. You will find no opposition from 
those who have been fighting for him, lo, these many years. 
They will gladly welcome anything that will give relief to 
stricken agriculture. Common honesty demands that yoa try 
to do that with some plan of your own or stop condemning 
those who have been trying to do it. Either bring in a remedy 
that you think will bring relief or admit that you do not know 
how to do it; that you do not know anything about it. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorcr] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I made a statement last 
night to the effect that the United States could compete with any 
other country in the manufacture of cotton goods, regardless of 
the tariff. That statement was challenged, I think, by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALsH]. He said that he thought 
I had made a very broad statement. I put into the Recorn 
to-day some figures showing that we were producing cotton goods 
in this country cheaper than they were being produced in Great 
Britain. I now wish to call attention of the Senate to an 
article which appeared in the Political Science Quarterly, edited 
for the Academy of Political Science by the faculty of political 
science of Columbia University, for June, 1929, with reference 
to the cost of production in Japan, and pointing out that the 
United States can compete in foreign countries with Japan and 
can undersell Japan. Of course, I will say at the outset that 
I know the Senator from Utah will not agree with any statis. 
tics which I furnish or that are furnished by the author of the 
article in this magazine. I quote from the article, as follows: 


The output per American worker in pounds of cloth per 10-hour day 
is from four to ten times the Japanese worker’s output. Seven and a 
half times the Japanese output is the average. Seven and a half times 
the output and five and one-third times the wage leaves the American 
manufacturer with a wage cost per pound of cloth that is less than the 
Japanese. In spite of the incredibly cheap Japanese labor, American 
manufacturers produce at a wage cost per pound of cloth that is from 
18 to 57 per cent less than the Japanese. 


Then, after citing the tables, the article continues: 


It is almost unbelievable until the differences in individual output on 
similar grades of cloth are examined. The Japanese worker is producing 
8 and 10 pounds of cloth to the American 88 and 97; 11 and 12 to 185; 
19 to 168; 35 to 148. Even a wage of 60 cents a day can not make up 
that difference. The fault is not the worker’s. ‘The machinery, the 
methods of production, and the cheap wage system are the chief causes. 

Since the wage costs on American yarns average 39 per cent more 
per pound of yarn than the Japanese, and the wage costs on American 
eloth (not including the labor costs in the yarn) average 33 per cent 
less per pound of cloth, the one nearly balances the other. This ex- 
Plains why American textile manufacturers can sell in the same inter- 
national markets with the Japanese. The superior efficiency of the 
American worker offsets to a very considerable extent any advantage the 
Japanese manufacturer may have in lower wages. And when the extra 
labor costs that grow out of the cheap labor system are added to the 
wage, the Japanese manufacturer is found to benefit very little, if any, 
by his so-called cheap Jabor. 

It is the general presumption that Japanese manufacturers have a 
great advantage over western industrialists in their supply of cheap. 
labor with long working hours. That Japan’s labor is her major in- 
dustrial asset is quite true, but its cheapness is altogether another 
matter. The resources of labor ave abundant, but labor for industrial 
purposes is scarce and unskilled, and above all it is not cheap, because 
it is inefficient. The extra payments that subsidize the cheap wage, the 
1aultiple cost of inefficient labor, the effect of poor and uneven quality 
from unskilled hands, are as real costs as the cheap wage. The wide 
margin of difference in individual output between American and Japat- 
ese labor suggests a fertile field of research for Japanese industrialists. 


Mr. President, as I said a while ago, when we get the facts 
with reference to the cost per unit in Japan and when we get the 
facts as to Great Britain, we find that in both those countries 
the cost per unit per man is higher than it is in the United 
States. Yet we here see Senators on the other side of the Cham- 
ber constantly getting up and saying, “ Why, we must protect 
American labor from the Japanese, from the English, and from 
the Germans.” The facts stated in the article plainly demon- 
strate that, as a matter of fact, the cotton manufacturers of 
this country do not need any tariff at all, though since 1922 they 
have been having the highest tariff in the history of the United 
States. Notwithstanding that fact, we are proposing to raise the 
tariff rates in this Congress which was called into special ses- 
sion for the benefit of agriculture. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GrorRGE] to the committee amendment. [Putting the question.] 
By the sound the noes seem to have it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am sure I did not under- 
stand the purport of the amendnrent of the Senator from 
Georgia to the committee amendment, and I do not think other 
Senators understood it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think there was a misapprehension. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Georgia to the committee amendment will be 
stated. ' 
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The LecIsLative CLerK. The Senator from Georgia proposes 
to anrend the committee amendment on page 154, line 3, by 
striking out after the words “ad valorem” down to the period 
in line 7, as follows: “on cotton cloth woven with printed or 
stamped warp yarn or threads, 25 per cent ad valorem; on 
cotton cloth printed by the surface or relief method, as distin- 
guished from the engraved or intaglio method, 10 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. to the amendment. [Putting the question.] 
By the sound the noes seem to have it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I eall for a division. 

On a division, the amendment to the anrendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. I hope the entire committee amendment will 
be disagreed to, because the domestic product which is known 
as “cotton cloth woven with printed or stamped warp yarn or 
threads” is selling below the foreign product in the domestic 
market. The sanre is true of cretonne covered by a subsequent 
portion of the amendment. I thought that it might be proper 
to allow the organdie rate to be reduced by one-half and go to 
conference, on the theory that the manufacture of organdie was 
probably a new business in the United States, and inasmuch as 
operators had to operate under a Swiss patent that there was 
some real justification for allowing the amendment to go to 
conference with a small rate of duty, but, Mr. President, the 
domestic tapestries and upholstery products and cretonne de- 
scribed in other portions of the paragraph are to-day selling well 
below the cost of the foreign products in this market, and there 
is not a particle of excuse for the additional duties which are 
sought to be imposed. I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
comnrittee amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us have 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher 
Barkley Frazier 
Bingham George 
Black Gillett 
Blaine Glass 
Blease Glenn 
Borab Goff 
Bratton Goldsborough 
Brock Greene 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Connally Hastings 
Copeland Hatfield 
Couzens Hayden 
Cutting Hebert 
Dale Heflin 
Deneen Howell 
Dill Jones Schall 
Fess Kean Sheppard 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. SuHrpsteap] is ill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present, The question is 
on the committee amendment, as amended. 

Mr. WHEELER. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What is the form of the question on which we are voting? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A negative vote will give as- 
sent to the proposal made by the Senator a while ago. 

Mr. GEORGE. And the amendment is to agree to the com- 
mittee amendment, subparagraph (e) ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
subparagraph (e), as amended. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, we could not hear what was said 
at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment. 

The Cuter CLERK. 
page 153, at line 22, 

In further addition to the foregoing duty or duties provided in this 
paragraph for cotton cloth there shall be paid the following duties, 
namely: On cotton cloth finished with a permanent crispness, resiliency, 
and translucency, such as and including cloth commercially known as 
permanent finished organdie— 


The committee amendment read “10 per cent.” 
changed to— 
5 per cent ad valorem; on cotton cloth woven with printed or stamped 
warp yarn or threads, 25 per cent ad valorem; on cotton cloth printed 
LXXI 364 


the yeas and nays on the 


Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Moses 
Norbeck 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Overman 
Patterson 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 


committee amendment, 


The clerk will state the amend- 


The committee amendment, beginning on 
reads: 


That is now 
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by the surface or relief method, as distinguished from the engraved or 
intaglio method, 10 per cent ad valorem. 

(f) In no case shall the foregoing duty or duties imposed upon cotton 
cloth in this paragraph be less than 5 cents per pound. 

(g) Tire fabric or fabric for use in pneumatic tires, including cord 
fabric, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. GEORGE. I understood the question to be on the adop- 
tion of subparagraph (e) only. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is correct, as amended. 

Mr. GEORGE. The clerk read the other subparagraphs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on subpara- 
graph (e), as amended. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to call 
the attention of the Senator from Utah to the fact that it is 
quite apparent that the Senate does not intend to vote for this 
amendment so long as it includes the provisions from line 3 to 


line 7. If the Senator could withdraw that part of the com- 


nittee amendment—— 

Mr. SMOOT. That has been rejected. The provision on line 
3, beginning with the words “on cotton cloth,” down to line 7, 
has already been rejected, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
has been rejected? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and the 10 per cent on line 5 has been 
reduced to 5 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment has been re- 
jected, but that remains in the paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then I understand that the 
only provision that is pending for approval upon the part of the 
Senate is the amendment commencing at (e) on page 153, and 
going to the words “ad valorem” on line 3 of page 154. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am told that the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia on lines 3 to 7 was rejected. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, of course, the pending question will be 
upon agreeing to the committee amendment, with an amend- 
ment striking out “10” and inserting “ 5.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Do I understand that the 
provisions of the original committee amendment from lines 
3 to 7, inclusive, have been rejected? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; they were expressly approved by the 
Senate, and, therefore, I moved to reject the entire committee 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
tion? 


The committee amendment 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
If the amendment beginning with the word “on” on 
line 3, down to and including the words “ad valorem” on line 
7, were rejected: by another vote, would the rest of it be satis- 
factory to the Senator? 


Mr. GEORGE. 
Senator 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the motion of the Senator from 
Georgia was to strike out that language, and his motion was 
defeated ; so that language is still in the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. The yeas and nays have been ordered; and 
I wish the clerk would call the roll. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent for a 
tion of the motion of the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. NORRIS. I object to that. We had a full debate on 
it and voted on it, and it was defeated. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, a 
quiry, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will state it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What was the motion of the Senator 
from Georgia as applied to the part of the amendment begin- 
ning on line 3, continuing on down to and including line 7? 
What was the motion of the Senator from Georgia, and what 
was the decision? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To strike out those words. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Was the motion carried? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask whether sub- 
divisions (f) and (g) are involved in the question now before 
the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; they wil! come later. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They are net now involved? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are not pending at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the committee, as amended. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, what I was 
trying to suggest to the Senator from Utah was that he agree 
to the rejection of that part of the committee amendment which 
embraces the language between line 3 and line 7 on page 154. 


If that were stricken out, I stated to the 


reconsidera- 


parliamentary in- 


The Senator from California 
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If he does not do that, his whole amendment will be defeated, 
together with the change made by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have just asked unanimous consent that that 
be reconsidered and that the Senate reject the amendment. The 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] objects to that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Unanimous consent is not required for a 
reconsideration. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, we had quite an extended de- 
bate upon the motion of the Senator from Georgia to strike out 
something. The Senator from Utah was opposed to striking 
it out, and after debate we had a vote; and the motion of the 
Senator from Georgia, although I was one of those who voted 
for it, was defeated. Now, the Senator from Utah, having 
successfully led an assault upon that amendment and having 
defeated it, realizes that by defeating it he probably has left 
something in the committee amendment that will add to the 
likelihood of defeating the committee amendment; and he de- 
sires to reconsider it and compromise by agreeing to what he 
would not agree to a while ago in order to save the committee 
amendment. 

That is the reason why I have objected. We are about to 
vote. We have had a roll call ordered upon the committee 
amendment; and I do not see why we should continue to talk 
about something that we voted on a while ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays have been 
demanded by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. Is 
there a second? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a point of order. 
yeas and nays have already been ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; they have been ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk informs the Chair 
that they have not been ordered. Is there a second? 

Mr. NORRIS. They have been ordered once, but we can 
order them again. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purpeps], which 
I transfer to the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I transfer the 
pair which I have with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 


The 


WARREN] to the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] and vote 
“ nay.” : 
Mr. SACKETT (when his name was called). 


I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). On this 
vote I have a pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKetxiar]. Not knowing how that Senator would vote, 
I refrain from voting. 

Mr. TYDINGS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Mercatr]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] and yote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epere] with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH]; and 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]. 

Mr. BLEASE. I have a pair with the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Goutp]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If permitted 
to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BRATTON. I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rreep], which I transfer to the senior Senator 
from Arizona {Mr. AsHuRsT], and vote “nay.” 

The result Was announced—yeas 26, nays 51, as follows: 
YEAS—26 

Kendrick 
Keyes 
McCulloch 
Moses 
Oduie 
Patterson 
Shortridge 
NAYS—51 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Howell 
Jones 
La Follette 
McKellar 


Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 

Hale 
Hastings 
Hebert 

Kean 


Smoot 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Walcott 
Waterman 


Bingham 
Broussard 
Dale 
Deneen 
Fess 
Gillett 
Glenn 


Allen 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Capper 


McMaster 
McNar 

Norbec 

Norris 

Nye 

Overman 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind, 


Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dill 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Glass 
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Walsh, Masa. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Wheeler 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Steck 


Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson Vandenberg 
Thomas, Okla, Wagner 
NOT VOTING—18 
Pine 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 


Trammell 
Tydings 


Ashurst 
Blease 
Caraway 
Edge Metcalf Sackett 
Gould Phipps Shipstead 

So the amendment of the committee as amended was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
next amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 154, after line 7, to insert 
a new paragraph, as follows: 


(f) In no case shall the foregoing duty or duties imposed upon cotton 
cloth in this paragraph be less than 5 cents per pound. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to inquire what 
the effect of this amendment would be. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not think any imports of this article 
come in, 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, if there are no imports, why should we 
insist that the tariff be either increased or kept at any specific 
point? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know that it would serve any good 
purpose. If there is any useful purpose that ft could serve, I 
would have no opposition to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I make a statement as to 
why this amendment was inserted in the bill? 

Ba GEORGE. I would like to have the Senator’s explana- 
tion. 

Mr. SMOOT. This provision is put into the bill to take care 
of cloth made of yarns under No. 9, very coarse yarns. It is 
true that last year the imports amounted to only $344 worth, 
but there may be and have in the past been certain goods coming 
into style made out of very coarse yarn. The thread itself is 
as large as the woolen thread used in a blanket. It is a very 
large thread, used in goods that may be stylish one year and a 
great quantity of which may be used, and another year there 
may be very little used. This is simply to take care of that 
situation, and nothing else. 

Mr. NORRIS. Having heard the explanation of the Senator 
from Utah, I am convinced that there is no use in this pro- 
vision, and that the amendment ought to be rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have a vote. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah ‘if the figures are correct that last year only $344 worth 
of these goods came in? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and I stated the reason why. Perhaps 
next year there will not be any importations, or any made in 
the United States. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will there not be less next year if the duty 
is increased and if the House rate is retained? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we want to make the importations smaller, 
let us raise the tariff. We can fix them. If these fellows are 
going to insist on bringing something in, we will raise the wall 
a little higher. Instead of making the duty 10 per cent, let us 
make it 90 per cent. If 5 per cent is not enough, we can soon 
make it high enough so that it will be impossible to bring any in. 

Mr. HARRISON. It seems to me this would be absolutely 
ineffective. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I said to the Senator before, there may not 
be any of these goods imported next year, and the following 
year there may be great quantities imported. It is a minor 
matter, and I care not what the Senate does with it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, if I under- 
stand the Senator, subdivision (a) in this paragraph levies a 
protective duty upon all cloth of yarn number above 10. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and this would take care of that cloth. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no duty upon un- 
bleached cotton cloth of a yarn count below 10. The com- 
mittee inserted this amendment as an extraordinary precau- 
tion to give a little duty on cloth under the 10-yarn count. 
There are no imports—probably the duty will never be effec- 
tive—and I do not see any good that the amendment would do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not care anything about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). 
question is on agreeing to the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I have gotten together a few 
headlines from some of the morning papers, to which I want to 
call the attention of the Senate, with reference to the newly 
organized group on the other side, sometimes called the “ Young 
Turks.” 


Smith 
Warren 
Watson 


Ilawes 
Johnson 
King 


The 
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I do not agree with some of my colleagues with reference to] two or three months listening to oratory until we know the 


the reprimands which the members of that group have recently 
received. I know they were organized, as everybody else in the 
Senate knows, to get rid of some of the obnoxious leaders on the 
other side, including Senator Warson as leader, Senator JONES 
as assistant leader, and Senator Moses as chairman of the sena- 
torial committee. I am in hearty accord with their views, and 
I am not at all in sympathy with some of the things that have 
been said about them. 

I would like to see them get rid of these leaders, probably for 
the good of the country, although from the standpoint of a 
Democrat I would like to see those men remain in power. 

The newspapers, however, have been rather cruel to them, I 
think. For instance, the Washington Herald has this headline: 

Ridicule routs Young Turks in Senate tariff fight. 
rate proposal on industrials. 
to bloc. 


Refusal to leave present levy fixed is blow 
Allen dinner is called off. 

The New York Times has a rather disparaging headline, in 
which it says: 

Young Guard’s plan on tariff spurned. Senate coalition under Boran 
rejects compromise to keep the present industrial rates. Fight on 
textiles opens. Cotton rises approved after sugar is passed by. New 
bloc’s tactics under fire in debate. 


Then the Baltimore Sun speaks of them rather slurringly. It 
Says: 

Young Guard's tariff turned down. Coalition refuses to accept exist- 
ing industrial rates. Dinner of revolt off at last moment. HARRISON 
chaffs Members, suggesting ‘“‘ Bush League” as fitting title. 

The Washington Post, that conservative paper owned by Ned 
McLean, says: 

Young Guard gets series of rebuffs. 
sives reject tariff compromise. 


ALLEN cancels dinner and progres- 
WATSON régime upheld. 

Of course, we could not expect that the New York World 
would speak particularly friendly of them, but its headlines 
read: 

New Senate guard meets three rebuffs. 
after breakfast with Hoover. Boran 
jects offer to put him in WarTson’s post. 


ALLEN cancels war council 
bars compromise. McNary re- 


The Philadelphia Inquirer says in its headlines: 


Borau rejects compromise of Young Guards. 
to boost farm duties and restore industrial levies. 
off dinner meeting after rejection. 


Coalition refuses bid 
Senator ALLEN Calls 
HARRISON asSails “ Junior League.” 

The New York Herald-Tribune, a Republican paper, in its 
headlines, says: 

New Senate bloc assures WATSON of leadership. “ We are for you,” 
HASTINGS wires Republican chief; 1922 rates are rejected. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger says in its headlines: 

Doom of tariff bill feared as new Senators hit snag. Coalition refuses 


new bloc’s plea to back present industrial rates; adjournment this week 
likely. 


Mr. President, I am sorry the distinguished Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] saw fit to call off his dinner just because 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HArrIson] poked a little fun 
at him. I think that really for the good of the country the 
Young Guard ought to go through with their plan. I am 
sure he will have all of Kansas back of him in rebuking the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosss] for calling some of 
his colleagues “ jackasses” or rather “sons of wild jackasses.” 
I am also sure he would have the backing of a great many of 
the farmers out in his section of the country if he and his 
Young Guard would just take the Old Guard and throw them 
out of their offices. One thing I am afraid of is that they 
are going to lose their nerve and that they are not going to 
stand up and do what they started out to do. We all know what 
they started out to do, but now it seems that because of the 
fact that the Senator from Mississippi got up and chided them 
a little bit yesterday they immediately turned around and called 
off the dinner and then sent a telegram down to the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. WAtsoN] in Florida saying “ We are all for 
you.” The next thing we know they will be putting their arms 
around the distinguished Senator from New Hampshire and 
saying, “ We agree with you. These western progressives are, 
after all, the sons of wild jackasses.” 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I do not know whether this is 
the proper place in which to express a courteous purpose or not. 
The dinner. to which I invited some of the new Senators was 
largely a social matter. We have been meeting occasionally, 
‘alled together by a common purpose to see if we might do any- 
thing to hurry the work of the Senate. It was probably the 
“ mischief that Satan finds for idle hands to do.” 


Borau rejects | 





oratorical attainments of every Senator, and we decided there 
was nothing new to learn, so we determined that if there were 
anything we could do to push forward the serious purpose for 
which the special session was called we would be glad to do it. 

However, the dinner was not important. Its purpose was 
overemphasized. But in view of the very serious emphasis 
with which it has been stated by the Senator from Montana 
and others that I called it off because of the speech of the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], I wish that I may be 
allowed to offer a correction. We had just received at 3 o’clock 
the information that the Secretary of War, who was a close 
personal friend of mine, was at the very point of dissojution. 
I did not feel like having the dinner under the circumstances. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 


The Cuter CLerK. On page 154, after line 10, insert the fol- 


low:ng new subparagraph: 


(gs) Tire fabric or fabric for use in pneumatic tires, including cord 
fabric, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 154, line 14, before the 
word “shall,” to strike out “silk or rayon” and insert “silk, 
or rayon or other synthetic textile,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 


> 


Par. 905. Cloth, in chief value of cotton, containing silk, or rayon or 
other synthetic textile, shall be classified for duty as cotton cloth under 
paragraphs 903 and 904 and shall be subject to an additional duty of 
5 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. As I understand it, the amendment in lines 
11 and 12, page 154, was agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was. \ The clerk will state 
the next amendment 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before we go to that item, while 
it has been disposed of, yet I would like to ask some one, par- 
ticularly the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GrorcE], to explain 
the effect of the amendment in lines 11 and 12 relating to tire 
fabric. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
been disposed of? 

The PRESIDING 
was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the amendment referred to on 
page 154, lines 11 and 12, relating to tire fabric, is inquired 
about by the Senator from Idaho. The rate given on fabric 
used in pneumatic tires is 25 per cent ad valorem and the com- 
mittee merely inserted it here because it is the existing law. 

Mr. GKORGE. Mr. President, I presume the Senator from 
Utah furnished the explanation with reference to paragraph 
(gz) that we just agreed to? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; the Senator said it was the present law. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think it is the present rate. 

Mr. HARRISON. And it is a reduction from the rate 
adopted in the House, as I understand it, on tire fabric. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment, 

The next amendment was, on page 155, line 6, after the word 
“vegetable,” to strike out “ fiber, 55 per cent ad valorem,” and 
insert : 

Fiber : 

(1) Containing not more than 50 picks per inch, 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

(2) Containing 
per inch, 18 cenis 

(3) Containing 


Has not that amendment 


OFFICER. The committee amendment 


more than 50 picks and not more than 72 
per square yard and 50 per cent ad valorem. 
more than 72 picks and not more than 96 picks 
per inch, 36 cents per square yard and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

(4) Containing more than 96 picks per inch, 54 cents per square 
yard and 50 per cent ad valorem. 


picks 


So as to make the paragraph read: 


Par, 908. Tapestries and other Jacquard-figured upholstery cloths 
(not including pile fabrics or bed ticking), in the piece or otherwise, 
wholly or in chief value of cotton or other vegetable fiber : 

(1) Containing not more than 50 picks per inch, 50 per cent ad 
valorem. 

(2) Containing more than 50 picks and not more than 72 
inch, 18 cents per square yard and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

(3) Containing more than 72 picks and not more than 96 
inch, 36 cents per square yard and 50 per cent ad valorem. 

(4) Containing more than 96 picks per inch, 54 cents per square 


picks per 


picks per 


We have spent | yard and 50 per cent ad valorem. 
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Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, I do not profess to know 
as much about this matter as the members of the committee, but 
I have had quite a few communications on the subject. It seems 
from these communications that the amendment ought not to be 
agreed to. One letter which I have received reads as follows: 


ORLANDO, F'LA., September 7, 1929. 
Hon. DuNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. CO. 

HONORABLE Sir: It has been called to our attention that under para- 
graph 908, relative to tapestries and other Jacquard-figured upholstery 
cloths, the proposed duty based on the ingenious pick count can by a 
difference of one pick make a difference in duty of 25 cents a yard. 

We believe that this is unfair and class legislation. 

We also feel the same toward paragraph No. 904, subsection (e), rela- 
tive to warp printed goods, 

We trust that you will do everything to defeat this proposed measure, 

Respectfully yours, 
DIcKsSON-IvEs Co., 
M. B. Ives, Vice President, 


Another communication is from the National Council of Amer- 
ican Importers and Traders (Inc.). I may say that the im- 
porters do not always impress me very strongly, but facts are 
facts, and if these statements are true, they would seem to be 
rather impressive. Their letter reads as follows: 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
AMERICAN IMPORTERS AND TRADERS (INC.), 
UPHOLSTERY AND DRAPERY FaBrics GROUP, 
New York, N. Y., September 5, 1929. 
Hon. DuNCAN U. FLETCHER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Believing that the Republican majority of the 
Senate Finance Committee fails to appreciate the tremendous increases 
in duty on cotton tapestries and upholstery fabrics, under paragraph 908, 
your attention is invited to the inclosures in the hope that when the 
real facts are brought out clearly you will not permit the adoption of 
paragraph 908 as proposed. 

These increases are among the highest in the tariff bill. No such in- 
creases are proposed as to tapestries and upholsteries of silk, wool, 
rayon, or any other material. 

The increased cost to the American housewife of tapestries or furni- 
ture covering must necessarily be tremendous. 
classes who use these now popular-priced goods. 

Our claim is that American manufacturers are amply protected under 
the present law. That they have already in a few years built up a sub- 
stantial business is proven by the inclosed reprint of an article in the 
Journal of Commerce under date of September 3, 1929. 

We ask your study of the matter, believing that we may then count 
upon your support in the interest of the consumer. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE MCGEACHIN, 
Chairman Upholstery Group. 


They submit sample cards of materials of various kinds, but 
especially they point out different illustrations of picks. On 
picks 50 per inch, they give the present rate as 45 per cent, the 
percentage of increase over the present rate of duty being 11 per 
eent. On picks per inch 51, the present rate is 45 per cent, 
and the percentage of increase over the present rate of duty is 
85 per cent, as proposed by tiie committee amendment. On picks 
per inch 72, the present rate is 45 per cent and the percentage 
of increase over the present rate is 85 per cent in that item. On 
picks per inch 73, the present rate is 45 per cent, and the per- 
centage of increase 159. On picks per inch 96, the present rate 
is 45 per cent, and the percentage of increase over the present 
rate of duty is 159 per cent. On picks per inch 97, the present 
rate is 45 per cent, and the percentage of increase over the pres- 
ent rate of duty is 232 per cent. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. Does the communication also indicate, 
which I think is the fact, that the tapestries upon which the 
duties here are so abnormally increased, are not made in this 
country at all? I think the purpose is to exclude the type of 
tapestry so that the consumer will be compelled to use another 
style entirely. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That may be true; but I am not clear 
about it. They have sent me some actual illustrations of 
tapestries and upholstery cloths under paragraph 908, showing 
the increase in duties under the pick system suggested by the 
Senate Finance Committee. I can not have the samples in- 
serted in the Recorp, of course, but Exhibit A is a sample upon 
which the present duty is 45 per cent and the actual rate pro- 
posed in the bill is 81 per cent; Exhibit B, present duty 45 per 
cent and actual rate fixed in the pending bill 69 per cent; 
Exhibit C, present duty 45 per cent and actual rate fixed in the 
bill 84 per cent; Exhibit D, present rate 45 per cent, actual 
rate fixed in the bill 102 per cent; Exhibit E, present duty 45 
per cent, actual rate fixed in the bill 80 per cent; Exhibit F, 
present duty 45 per cent, actual rate fixed in the bill 100 per 
cent. 

I ask to have their statement relating to the subject in- 
serted in the Recorp, together with an article reprinted from 
the Journal of Commerce of September 4, 1929, sent to me by 
them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


SENATE BILL RATES ON TAPESTRIES AND OTHER JACQUARD-FIGURED UP- 
HOLSTERY CLOTHS UNDER PARAGRAPH 908, A CLOTH WITH A FOREIGN 
COST OF 75 CENTS PER YARD 50 INCHES WIDE, SHOWING THE TREMENDOUS 
INCREASE GRANTED ON INEXPENSIVE GOODS, HOW UNEQUALLY IT WORKS 
OUT ON VARIOUS PICK COUNTS, THAT A DIFFERENCE OF ONE PICK CAN 
MAKE A DIFFERENCE IN DUTY OF 25 CENTS PER YARD 
Tapestries and other Jacquard-figured upholstery cloths are made 

50 inches to 54 inches wide; the Senate bill grants the following 

specific rates, in addition to 50 per cent ad valorem: 

Containing not more than 50 picks per inch, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Over 50 to 72 picks, add 18 cents per square yard, which is equal 
to 25 cents per linear yard, 50 inches, 

Over 72 to 96 picks, add 36 cents per square yard, which is equal to 

50 cents per linear yard. 

Over 96 picks, add 54 cents per square yard, which is equal to 75 
cents per linear yard. : 

Example has been figured on a foreign fabric costing 75 cents per 
yard. 


Percent- 
age of 
increase 
over 
present 
rate of 
duty 


Actual 
percent- 
age of 
duty on 
foreign 
cost 


Picks 
per inch 


Present 


Rate and amount of duty rate 


Rate, 50 per cent; duty, 37 cents per yard 

Rate, 50 per cent plus 25 cents per yard 
50 inches wide; duty, 6214 cents per 
yard, only 1 pick more 

Duty, 621% cents per yard 

Rate, 50 per cent plus 50 cents per yard 
50 inches wide; duty, 87!4 cents per 
yard, only 1 pick more .. 

Duty, 87% cents per yard 

Rate, 50 per cent plus 75 cents per yard 
50 inches wide; duty, $1.12 per yard, 
only 1 pick more 


Actual illustrations of tapestries and other Jacquard-figured upholstery cloths under paragraph 908 showing gigantic increase in duties under the ingenious pick system 
sugested by Senate Finance Committee 


[Rate and amount of duty per yard] 


50 per cent for 50 picks 


Present rate, 45 per cent per inch and under 


Foreign value, 75 cents per Duty, 33% cents 
yard. 


Duty, 37% cents, being 11 
per cent increase over 
present rate. 

Foreign value, $1 per yard..| Duty, 45 cents............| Duty, 50 cents, being 11 

per cent increase over 


present rate. | 


Over 50 to 72 picks, add 18 
cents square yard (=25 
cents a linear yard 50 
inches wide), plus 50 per 
cent ad valorem 


Over 72 to 96 picks, add 36 | Over 96 picks, add 54 cents 
cents square yard (=50 square yard (=75 cents 
cents a linear yard 50 linear yard 50 inches 
inches wide), plus 50 per wide), plus 50 per cent 
cent ad valorem ad valorem 


Duty, 6214 cents, being 85 
per cent increase over 
present rate. 

Duty, 75 cents, being 6634 
per cent increase over 
present rate. 


Duty, 87% cents, being 159 
per cent increase over 
present rate. 

Duty, $1, being 122 per cent 
increase Over present rate. 


Duty, $1.12%, being 232 
per cent increase over 
present rate. 

Duty, $1.25, being 177 per 
cent increase over present 
rate. 
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Actual illustrations of tapestries and other Jacquard-figured upholstery cloths under paragraph 908 showing gigantic increase in duties under the ingenious pick system 


suggested by Senate Finance Committee 


50 per cent for 50 picks 


> %, es 5 : 
Present rate, 45 per cent per inch and under 


eee - 


value, $1.25 Duty, 5644 cents..........| Duty, 62% cents, being 11 
per cent increase over 
present rate. 

Duty, 75 cents, being 11 
per cent increase over 
present rate. 

Duty, 87% cents, being 11 
per cent increase over 
present rate. 


Foreign 
yard 


per 


Foreign value, $1.50 Duty, 67% cents.........- 


yard. 


| 
per 
| 
| 


Foreign value, $1.75 Duty, 78% cents.......... 


yard. 


per 


Foreign value, $2 per yard..| Duty 90 cents......-..... 





increase over 
| rate. 


present 


Foreign value 


SUE Uae ESSENSE 


75 cents per yard. 
$1 per yard. ...... 
$1.25 per yard__. 
$1.50 per yard... 
$1.75 per yard... 
$2 per yard 


Duty, $1, being 11 per cent | 


Continued 


Over 50 to 72 picks, add 18 
cents square yard (=25 
cents a linear yard 50 
inches wide), plus 50 per 
cent ad valorem 


Duty, 87% cents, being 5544 
per cent increase 
present rate. 

Duty, $1, being 48 per cent 
increase over present rate. | 


} 
over | 


Duty, $1.12%, being 42% | 
per cent increase over 
present rate. | 

Duty, $1.25, being 38% per | 
cent increase over pres- 
ent rate. 





Present rate | House rate 


Per cent 


Over 72 to 9% picks, add 36 
cents square yard (=50 
cents a linear yard 


cent ad valorem 


Duty, $1.12%, being 100 
per cent increase over 
present rate. 

Duty, $1.25, being 85 per 
cent increase over present 
rate 

Duty, $1.37%, being 7414 
per cent increase over 
present rate 

Duty, $1.50, being 6634 per 
cent increase over pres- 
ent rate. 


50 | 
inches wide), plus 50 per | 


Over 96 picks, add M cents 
square yard (=75 cents 
linear yard 50 inches 
wide), plus 50 per cent 
ad valorem 


Duty, $1.37%, being 
per cent increase 
| present rate 
| Duty, $1.50, being 122 per 
cent increase over present 
rate 
Duty, $1.6214, being 
per cent increase 
present rate. 
Duty, $1.75, being 0414 per 
cent increase over pres- 
ent rate. 


144 
over 


105 
over 


Senate compound rates actually work out as follows 


(duty figured 


»y percentage) 


Per cent Per cent 


Per cent | Per cent | 
50 8314} 
50 75 
50 70 
50 | 6634) 
50 | 64 | 
50 | 6244) 75 
| | | 


Per cent 
5 116 | 
100 | 
90 | 
R344 
73 


159 
125 
110 
100 

93 


8734 





As nearly all tapestries and Jacquard-figured upholstery 


{From the Journal of Commerce, New York, Wednesday, September 4, 
1929] 

PuUILADELPHIA UPHOLSTERY MILLS RUNNING FULL TIME, SUkvEY SHOwS— 
SMALLBR PLANTS OPERATING ON DOUBLE SHIFTS COVERING FORWARD 
Orpers—Drarery Looms ALSO ENGAGED ON OUTPUT—WHOLESALERS 
AND LARGE DEPARTMENT STORES ENTER PRIMARY MARKET FOR FALL 
NEEDS 
PHILADELPHIA, September 2.—Drapery and upholstery manufacturers 

as a whole are actively engaged on production, with many of the 

smaller plants running on double or overtime shifts, a survey of this 
center reveals. 

Those mills which depend largely upon furniture makers as an outlet 
for their goods are finding volume steadily increasing. From reports of 
the early summer furniture show in Chicago further improvement can 
be expected as sales at the exposition are said to have been the heaviest 
in a number of years. This activity will not be reflected in primary 
circles fully until November or December, but it will carry along into 
the spring months, according to millmen. 

WHOLESALE ORDERS INCREASE 


Orders are now coming through more freely from jobbers and depuart- 
ment-store buyers, but the disadvantage of this business is that it bas 
been delayed. On some drapery lines delivery demands by the repre- 
sentatives of larger stores can not be met. This applies particularly 
to accounts which amplify drapery and upholstery advertising in Sep- 
tember and October and increase their usual inventories for that period. 

In plush goods a heavy volume is being sold on low-end cotton velours, 
but profit margins have been small. A striking division in color demand 
is noted on these fabrics, light pastel shades being eagerly taken by the 
Pacific coast, while the Middle West and East hold to standard colors, 
principally reds. 


ANTICIPATE SEPTEMBER MEETING 


In connection with the coming meeting of mohair plush manufac- 
turers in New York, September 10, to act on standardizing the construc- 
tions of that fabric, mill officials here said that cotton velours would 
be benefited by a Similar study. Competition on these lines has been 
especially severe and the price on a number of cloths has been pushed 
below $1. Producers frankly admit that in meeting these ranges 
quality has been sacrificed. It is also feared that there may be a con- 
sumer reaction on account of the questionable wear on the extreme low- 
priced materials. 

Such standardization of velours would be more difficult to effect than 
of mohair plushes, in the opinion of producers. Constructions are more 
numerous and there is greater variety in methods of weaving and dyeing. 
The establishment of a minimum fiber content and the fixing of wearing 
tests would nevertheless serve as a check to the present downward trend 
in making these fabrics, it is believed. 

DISCUSS RAYON JACQUARD WEAVES 


The growing interest in the National Textile Upholstery Association 
and its program for trade improvements has given rise to discussion 
with regard to rayon Jacquard weaves. Mills making the fabric believe 


fabrics are made 50 to 54 inches wide, the figures above are based on this width. 


it has assumed an importance which will warrant cooperative action in 
the future. 

Technicians have overcome the major faults of the first rayon Jac- 
quards, but at the present rate of expansion and the increasing pressure 
on price manufacturers contend that the fabric’s popularity must be 
guarded. It is pointed out that with an association it will be possible 
for the mills to develop and protect vogues in certain cloths and in this 
way reach a sale volume not possible in 
competition. 


the previously disorganized 


Demand for rayon Jacquards embraces a wide variety of patterns, 
ranging from large all-over florals to small diamond and geometric 
figures. 

Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
in order that I may present a communication for insertion 
in the Recorp in connection with the discussion of the textile 
schedule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HEBERT. I hold in my hand a letter addressed to me 
by the officials of the American Federation of Textile Operatives 
of Fall River, Mass., indorsing the proposed increased rates in 
the textile schedule. I ask that the letter may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEXTILE OPERATIVES, 
Fall River, Mass., August 


>») 
Ay 


1529, 
Hion. FeLtix HEBERT, 


United States Senate, Washington, D, C. 

Dear SeNATOR: Please allow us to bring to your attention copy of 
resolution adopted by above-named organization at our recent couven- 
tion dealing with matters relative to tariff on textile goods. 

* Resolution 

“Whereas there is now pending before Congress a report of 2 com- 
mittee to increase tariff on imported textile goods; and 

“ Whereas we believe that it is necessary and for the best interest of 
the industry that such legislation be enacted: Be it 

“ Resolved, That we, the delegates to the convention of the American 
Federation of Textile Operatives in convention assembled, unanim< usly 
indorse the proposed increase in the tariff on these goods and urgently 
petition Congress for early and favorable consideration of the proposed 
increase; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to our Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress.” 

While our national organization is interested in the whole subject 
matter relative to increased tariff in textiles, our prior interest is cen- 
tered in and precedence is given to Schedule 9 of the proposed tariff 
bill, dealing with cotton manufactures, particularly with paragraph 904, 
dealing with cotton cloths. We therefore respectfully and earnestly 
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request your favorable consideration and support when this important 
matter comes before your honorable body. 
We remain, yours respectful'y, 
JAMES TANSEY, President, 
WituiamM Harwoop, Secretary. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I shouid like 
to ask the Senator from Rhode Island if the communication 
from the textile workers of Fall River does not refer chiefly to 
paragraph 904 (a), upon which the Senate has taken favorabie 
action? 

Mr. HEBERT. It does, Mr. President. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senate has not yet acted upon para- 
eraph 908. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very weil. 
I wish to address myself. 

Mr. President, we are dealing here with the home decorations 
of the poorer and middle classes. I want to ask the Senator 
from Utah if it is not a fact, as stated by the eloquent Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Fiercuer], that there has been a very mate- 
vial increase in the rates of duty proposed by the amendment 
reported by the committee over the rates of existing law? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator in a very few minutes 
what the increases are, 

Mr, COPELAND. I think it will be interesting to know ex- 
actly. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are increases, and I want to tell the 
Senator just what they are. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the first place the rate under existing law 
is 45 per cent ad valorem covering all tapestry, no matter how 
maly picks to the inch there may be. The House increased 
that rate to 55 per cent ad valorem, When the bill came to the 
Senate the Senate Finance Committee struck out 55 per cent 
ad valorem and made four subdivisions of the paragraph. In 
those subdivisions the ad valorem rate is 50 per cent, but a spe- 
cific duty outside of the ad valorem rate is added in the second, 
third, and fourth subsections of paragraph 908, and those spe- 
cific rates represent increases. 

In the case of subparagraph (2), which reads: 

Containing more than 50 picks and not more than 72 picks per inch, 
18 cents per square yard and 50 per cent ad valorem— 


the duty of 18 cents per square yard, taken with the duty of 
50 per cent ad valorem provided by the Senate Committee, is 
more than the 55 per cent rate provided in the House bill. The 
same statement applies to subparagraph (3) and subparagraph 
(4). That is a picture of the action taken in its relation to the 
rates of the House bill and those of existing law. 

Mr. COPELAND. Now let us translate the rates proposed 
into specific terms. The rate under existing law is 45 per cent. 
The lowest rate under the proposed duty, translated into a spe- 
cific rate, would be what? 

Mr, SMOOT. The rate in subparagraph (1) is a reduction 
from the rate provided by the House, That is the only reduc- 
tion in the paragraph. 

Mr. COPELAND. The actual rates under the bill as recom- 
mended by the Finance Committee would be, as I understand, 
81 per cent, 69 per cent, 84 per cent, 102 per cent, 80 per cent, 
and 100 per cent. 

Mr. WAGNER. Those are the equivalent ad valorem rates? 

Mr. COPELAND. They are the equivalent ad valorem rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose the Senator has some particular sam- 
ples which show increases to that extent? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The samples, perhaps, may have been selected 
by the Senator, and more than likely, based on the sanrples he 
has, the figures he has stated would be correct, but, taking the 
paragraph as a whole, his figures are not correct. I say that the 
House bill increased the duty on all classes of material of this 
kind, the cheap as well as the higher priced, 5 per cent ad va- 
lorem. The Senate committee reduced the ad valorem rate on 
the goods containing not more than 50 picks per inch from 55 
per cent, the House rate, to 50 per cent ad valorem, and then, 
in subsections (2), (3), and (4), added a specific rate which 
when taken with the ad valorem rate is an increase over the 
House rate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then the fact is, Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to say a word further. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only justification for the increases that I 
ean see is that the importations are very large. In 1928 the 
importations were $1,158,696, while in 1927 they had increased 
to $5.483,040. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion there? 


I refer to paragraph 904. 
It is paragraph 908 to which 
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Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to his colleague? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. The class of tapestry which has been im- 
ported is different, is it not, from the tapestry which is manu- 
factured in this country, principally in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the domestic tapestry sells at a lower price in the 
market than does the imported tapestry? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is only one style, but all styles are im- 
ported. 

Mr. WAGNER. The information I have is that as to all of 
the styles which are affected the imported article sells at a 
higher price than the domestic article. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is so in certain cases. It is true of the 
higher-priced article, but as to the lower-priced tapestry that 
is not the case. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I will be glad if the Senator will allow me to 
complete my statement. Then I will be happy to answer any 
questions the Senator may desire to ask me. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. As I was saying, the importations in 1927 
had increased to $5,483,040 from $1,158,696 in 1923. 

Mr. COPELAND. From what is the Senator quoting? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am giving the importations. 

Mr. COPELAND. From what? 

Mr. SMOOT. From the report of the Tariff Commission. The 
importations declined slightiy in 1928 to $5,008,147. In 1927 
the imports, including duty, totaled $7,950,387, or about one- 
half of the domestic production of tapestries for the same year, 
which are officially valued at $16,612,012. Based upon Ameri- 
can valuation, the figures as to the imports show that the im- 
ports are almost half of the total production in the United 
States. 

That was the only basis on which the increase was granted 
by the House, I think; in fact, I know it was; and, as I have 
already stated, in subsections (2), (3), and (4) the Finance 
Committee has recommended increases. I do not care whether 
the amendments shall remain in the bill or not. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator for what he has said, 
but I want to call his attention to a telegram I have just re- 
ceived; and, in order that the record may be accurate, I wish 
it to be noted that the telegram comes from the upholstery 
group, national council, by George McGeachin. I will read the 
telegram in a moment, but I first desire to quote a sentence 
from it, which reads: 

Tariff Commission and Census Bureau concede figures domestic pro- 
duction not complete. Accurately gathered would show domestic produc- 
tion keeping full pace with imports, 


I take it from this telegram that an investigation is going on 
and that even the figures in so accurate hands as those of the 
Senator from Utah can not be complete. 

Mr, SMOOT. I took the figure showing the amount of duty 
paid upon the value of the article according to the invoice; so 
that there can be no mistake as to them. As to whether the 
domestic production is keeping pace with the importations, I 
can not say offhand, because I have not the figures before me 
on that point. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to be perfectly fair in this dis- 
cussion and to give the telegram exactly as it comes to me. 
Now I am going to read the telegram, and I will be glad if 
the Senator from Utah will give his attention to it. 

Paragraph 909, Fordney-McCumber law, adequately protects mer- 
chandise covered by proposed law, paragraphs 908 and 909, uncon- 
scionable rates under vicious pick system, paragraph 908 raises duties 
on cotton upholstery fabrics over 100 per cent solely in the interest— 


I presume he means paragraph 909, 

Mr. SMOOT. What he means is paragraph 908. The pick 
provision is found in subparagraphs (1), (2), (3), and (4), to 
which I have referred. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course that is what he is referring to. 
The telegram continues: 


Solely in interest few manufacturers in Philadelphia district manu- 
facturing under antiquated methods. Tariff Commission and Census 
Bureau concede figures domestic production not complete. Accuratcly 
gathered would show domestic production keeping full pace with 
imports. This is the home decoration of the poorer and middle 
classes. Paragraph 904 by ingenious system of building up com- 
pound duties— 

That we have already gone over. 

The letters I have received relating to this paragraph are 
numerous. Senators will see here scores of letters. Anyhow, 
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from these letters I have selected two. 
a woman, 

Here is a letter from Isabel Chilton Scott, of 427 Park 
Avenue, New York. She says: 

Senator Royau §. CoPpreLAnp, 
New York, N. ¥. 

DEAR SBNATOR COPELAND: I am writing to join my voice in protest 
against this pernicious tariff bill. As you see from my letterhead I am 
a decorator, and the placing of additional tax on textiles and furniture 
does concern me, not so much for my own personal interests as for the 
interests of the women whose homes I decorate. When our American 
manufacturers can so improve their fabrics in quality and color and 
design they can by these honest and legitimate factors shut out European 
compctition. The competition is in the higher-class fabrics which they 
can not produce. To give them the protection of the tariff is to put a 
premium on inferior output. It is as if I said to the public, “I know 
there are better decorators, who can give you better goods, but I need 
the money and you must all come and patronize me or I will get some 
law passed to make you pay more for what you are now getting.” 

Americans are such globe-trotters that it is getting to be that our 
home and country is where our hat is, which makes for an international 
mind, that in a few years will consider these high tariffs between coun- 
tries as absurd as we would now consider them between New York and 
Virginia. 

The average American home is emerging from its Victorian ugliness 
and later drabness to some sense of beauty and art, and let us help it 
along by giving it the best curtains and chairs and sofas we can, even 
if they do come from England or France. 

Yours for the protection of the American home, 
ISABEL CHILTON Scort. 


Here is a letter from Julia Galusha Whitcomb, of 115 East 
Forty-eighth Street. She says: 


Each of them is from 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1929. 
Senator CopgeLAND, of New York, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The proposed duty rates of House bill 2667, which have 
been greatly increased by the Senate Finance Committee, are unfair, 
unjust, and unreasonable. 

Those who know the full import of this bill realize that under cover 
of farm protection it places an embargo on imported fabrics, leaving us, 
who use them, without substitutes. For nothing manufactured in this 
country approaches, in quality or artistic merit, these importations. 


Our quantity-production methods prohibit the manufacture of what only 
artistic peoples with inherited craftsmanship and standards can produce. 
Making enemies of the very people with whom we wish to extend our 
export trade, is our Government unaware that it is starting an economic 
war; does it not discern the tide of resentment rising on all sides? 
Averaging about six months yearly in Canada and Europe, I see a 


determined, widespread growth, fostered by every press, inexorably 
against importations from the United States. As a decorator engaged 
Jargely in Canadian work, I do not dare, now, suggest an American 
product until every other means is exhausted; and then I do so with 
extreme care and tact. I can assure you from intimate knowledge that 
this spirit is growing in Canada by leaps and bounds. And everywhere, 
at home and abroad, I find increasing distrust of our Senate, with honest 
minds questioning whether the majority of its Members are not either 
uninformed of the world about them, asleep with heads under tightly 
folded wings, or sold to the highest bidder. 

I beg you will not consider this in anyway a personal reproach, I 
am merely telling you of what I find about me everywhere. Assuring 
you of appreciation of your every effort to discourage this point of view 
and to encourage us who watch your endeavors to disapprove it. 

Very truly yours, 
JuLIA G. WHITCOMB, 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
York yield to his colleague? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. I understood the attitude of the Senator from 
Utah to be that it was a matter of entire indifference to him 
whether this amendment is agreed to or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. AILI ask is a vote on it. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator feels that way about it, 
I am perfectly willing to have a vote. To me it is an outrageous 
thing to think that we would propose to increase, practically 
to double, the rate upon a form of decoration which is used in 
the modest home. If it were a luxury, such as I discussed this 
morning with the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Barner], if it 
related to $6 neckties or some luxury of great price, I should 
be glad to vote for it, but not for this, because it goes into the 
simple homes of our country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not only the simple homes but the luxurious 
homes, too. 


from New 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, attention has been drawn to 
the fact that tapestries and other Jacquard-figured upholstery 
cloths, not including pile fabrics or bed ticking, are dutiable 
under the existing law at 45 per cent ad valorem. The House 
changed that rate to 55 per cent ad valorem; and then the 
Senate committee came along with this rather unique and un- 
usual method of fixing duty, based upon picks per inch. 

I can not forego the opportunity of speaking about that system 
of fixing tariff duties just for a second. I am not going to take 
any of the time of the Senate. A reading of this paragraph will 
furnish amusement, it seems to me, to anybody who will con- 
sider the facts. 

It will be noted that the Senate committee established a 
base rate of 50 per cent ad valorem for cloth containing not 
more than 50 picks per inch, and then provided for three addi- 
tional step-ups in the duty. For instance, cloth containing 72 
picks and not more than 96 picks per inch was made dutiable 
at 36 cents per square yard plus 50 per cent. 

Now, let me illustrate. A piece of cloth falling under this 
paragraph, containing 95 picks per inch, would be subject to a 
duty of 36 cents per square yard plus 50 per cent ad valorem. 
Run the shuttle back across the short space of an inch twice, 
and you have increased that duty to 54 cents per square yard 
plus 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not saying anything about 
the amendment, but the Senator’s explanation does not cover 
quite all the difference in the cost. Wherever you have a thread 
sufficient to have only 50 picks per inch, of course, that must be 
a very coarse thread. When you have a piece of cloth contain- 
ing more than 96 picks per inch the yarn must be a very fine 
yarn, and must be nearly twice as fine, or just about one-half, as 
50 is to 96 and above. When you are manufacturing a fine 
thread you have to draw the thread out twice as fine as the 50 
thread. There is more waste. You have to have a finer wool. 
It takes twice as long. 

As far as the difference in the brackets is concerned, there is 
not very much to be complained of; but what the Senator is 
complaining of is putting these specific rates upon picks per inch 
in this particular paragraph. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I am asking is a vote upon it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, a vote to reject the Senate 
Committee amendment would fix this duty at 55 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am going to ask the Senator to accept a 
substitute, for this reason: The statistics show that the imports 
are declining. That is, the imports in 1927 amounted to $5,483,- 
040. In 1928 they amounted to $5,008,147. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is quite a percentage of the amount pro- 
duced in this country. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; but for the first six months of 1929 they 
amounted to only $2,102,088, which is a considerable decline in 
fabric of this kind. The only reason I am suggesting it, I want 
to say to the Senator, is that when the bill goes to conference, if 
we have adopted the rate in the existing law, there will be an 
effort, of course, to accept the House rate if the facts upon care- 
ful examination justify it; but if we take the House rate we will 
increase the duty on these cloths 10 per cent when it does not 
seem to me that it is justified. In other words, the conferees 
would be bound if we accept the House rate, which is an increase 
from 45 per cent to 55 per cent, and yet the imports are going 
down. 

I think the Senate ought to take the existing rate. The 
matter will go to conference; and if, upon a closer exumina- 
tion of the facts, the House rate of 55 per cent seems justified, 
it will be a mere matter of the conferees agreeing upon it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that tapestries are imported into the 
United States in greater quantity during the last six months of 
every year than they are during the first six months. 

Mr. GEORGE. That may be true; but I was comparing the 
imports for the first six months of this year and for the first 
six months of 1928. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is correct in the statement he 
made as to the first six months of 1928. He will find, however, 
that from July 1 to December 1 there will be more imports, and 
always have been more imports, than from January 1 tc June 
30. That comes about because of the fact that people are clean- 
ing house in the fall and they buy more then, and Christmas 
time is coming on, and so forth. 

Mr. GEORGE. I was making the suggestion because it would 
appear in the debates that this matter was sent to conference 
for the purpose of enabling the conferees to ascertain defi- 
nitely the facts about these imports and the domestic pro- 
duction. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator is perfectly correct on the 
first proposition, and I do not know but that the same thing 
applies to the other. 

Mr. GEORGE. I move that the rate of 45 per cent in the 
present law be substituted for the Senate committee amend- 
ment; but I wish to repeat what I said, that I want the matter 
to go to conference primarily. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us vote on that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Georgia moves to strike out “55” and 
insert “ 45.” 

Mr. GEORGE. I move to strike out the whole Senate com- 
mittee amendment and to insert in lieu thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; the Senate 
amendment is a motion to strike out and insert. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; to strike out “55” and insert “ 45.” 

Mr. SMOOT. The question would be, in lieu of the Senate 
committee amendment, to strike out “55” and insert “ 45.” 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GrorGr]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Now the question is on the 
committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment of the committee as amended was rejected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanious consent that 
the clerk may read a telegram with reference to this and other 
items of the cotton schedule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
gram will be read. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the telegram. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 
that a similar telegram has already been put in the Recorp. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not know that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
the telegram? 

Mr. COPELAND. 
moment ago. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I was out of 
the Chamber when he read the telegram. I withdraw it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it is perhaps gen- 
erally known that the Federal Power Commission has for the 
last two or three weeks been engaged in hearings on applica- 
tions for permits to develop the power site on the Flathead 
River in the State of Montana, which has received the consid- 
eration of the Congress on a number of occasions. As is well 
known, that is one of the great water powers of the country, 
ranking with Muscle Shoals. 

The taking of testimony was completed on last Saturday. I 
have on my desk a copy of the report of the testimony, with a 
list of the voluminous exhibits introduced. I am going to ask 
unanimous consent that the testimony be published as a publie 
document. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask whether the investi- 
gation was conducted as the result of a resolution of the Senate? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; it was not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am fearful that the request of the Senator 
can not be complied with, unless the investigation was pursuant 
to a resolution of the Senate. If the Senate authorized the 
investigation, then there would not be any question about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senate did not authorize it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The commission itself began the investigation 
of its own accord? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The commission itself conducted 
the investigation. The applications for permits are filed and 
the commission takes the testimony. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the commission ought to print the testi- 
mony itself and not the Senate. That is why we appropriate 
money for the commission. I am not objecting in this case 
particularly, but if such requests were complied with all of the 
printing for such commissions would be done by the Senate 
rather than by the commissions themselves. We stopped doing 
that in the past; it has not been done for several years. If 
the investigation had been in conformity with a resolution of 
the Senate there would not be any question about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me remark to the Senator that 
when hearings are conducted by order of the Senate, or in- 
vestigations of that kind are held, the testimony is printed and 
is made available to the public without any specific resolution 
upon the subject at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the 
make this investigation? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; not at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I do not see how we ean do it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am quite in error if it has not 
been repeatedly done in the past. 


committee 


Without objection, the tele- 


Senator withdraw 


It is the same telegram which I read a 


Senate instruct the commission to 
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Mr. SMOOT. 
for a long time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I will say to 
the Senator that I am unable to get reports of the Tariff Com- 
mission printed by the Senate, and the Tariff Commission them- 
selves could not print them because they did not have any 
money for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the commission has lacked money for the 
purpose, and has asked for an appropriation for the printing 
of testimony, and so on, we have never refused them. If the 
commission will ask for an appropriation in the first deficiency 
appropriation bill, if it has not the money for printing, I am 
perfectly willing that it shall be made available to the com- 
mission immediately, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senator from Montana to under- 
stand that I do not object to the printing of this particular 
record, I would like to see it printed, but if we do it in this 
case we shall have every department of the Government making 
similar requests of us. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I realize the force of what the 
Senator says, and I withdraw the application. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 156, line 6, after the words 
“ad valorem,” to insert “but not less than 16% cents per 
pound,” so as to read: 


Par. 911. (a) Quilts or bedspreads, 25 per cent 
Jacquard-figured, 40 per cent ad valorem; blankets, 35 per cent ad 
valorem but not less than 16% cents per pound; if Jacquard-figured, 
45 per cent ad valorem; Jacquard-figured napped cloth, 45 per cent ad 
valorem; towels, Other than pile fabrics, 25 per cent ad valorem; if 
Jacquard-figured, 40 per cent ad valorem. ‘The foregoing rates shall 
apply to any of the foregoing wholly or in chief value of cotton, whether 
in the piece or otherwise. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I hardly think the chairman 
of the committee will insist upon this amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have a vote. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is satisfactory to me. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of 
stated. 

The clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will say to the Senator from Montana that 
the ad valorem rate is fixed here at 35 per cent. The average 
unit value of imports in 1928 was 54.6 per cent on each blanket, 
and when there are 2 pounds of cotton in each blanket, it will 
amount to 27.3 cents per pound. Sixteen and one-half cents, the 
minimum fixed, would be equivalent to fixing a rate of 6044 
per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 157, line 4, after the word 
“and” to strike out “lamp, stove, and candle” and insert 


” 


“lamp and stove,” so as to read: 


Par. 912. Fabrics, with fast edges, not exceeding 12 inches in 
width, and articles made therefrom; tubings, garters, suspenders, 
braces, cords, tassels, and cords and tassel; all the foregoing, wholly 
or in chief value of cotton or of cotton and india rubber, and not 
specially provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem; spindle banding, and 
lamp and stove wicking, wholly or in chief value of cotton or other 
vegetable fiber, 30 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
“eandle wicking” is stricken out. 
Mr. SMOOT. It is moved to another part of the paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. At a higher rate? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think I may explain that it is a rearrange- 
ment, and there is no increase. It goes buck to the 1922 rate. 
It is a decrease from the House rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, it is a great decrease from the House rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The purpose of taking out 
candle wicking was to give that commodity a lower rate in an- 
other place? 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 157, line 6, after the 
words “ad valorem,” to insert “candle wicking, wholly or in 
chief value of cotton or other vegetable fiber, 10 cents per 
pound and 12% per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. I believe the Senator from Georgia stated 
that the rate in the amendment just acted upon was a reduc- 
tion from the rate provided in the present law. Would that 
refer to this amendment also? 


It has not been done in any case I know of 


I will act on the suggestion of the 


ad valorem; if 


Montana. I ask that the amendment be 


The question is on agreeing to 


Mr. President, I notice that 
Is it inserted later? 
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Mr. GEORGE. It would be a reduction below the rate in 
the bill as it passed the House, and the restoration of the rate 
in the present law on candle wicking. I may say to the Senator 
that the imports of candle wicking are very small. It is a 
negligible item. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 157, line 14, before the 
words “ad valorem,” to strike out “50 per cent” and insert 
“70 per cent,” so as to read: 

Labels, for garments or other articles, wholly or in chief value of 
cotton or other vegetable fiber, 70 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. GEORGE. 
increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can state just exactly why the 
majority of the committee increased this rate. 

The articles covered in this amendment are sent into the 
United States by parcel post. The importations have never been 
checked up. Entering the country in that way, in many in- 
stances, they escape any duty whatever. 

I do not think I have to tell the Senate of the United States 
the value of those labels. The committee thought that at least 
on the importations which were known to come in there should 
be this rate. It was claimed that was about the only way to 
handle the matter, with the hope that something could be done 
to prevent the labels being sent in by parcel post, as has been 
done in the past. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It seems to me to be a rather unusual pro- 
cedure to admit that under the present rate quantities of these 
labels are being imported without paying any duty whatever 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the claim. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And in order to correct that situation, the 
rate is increased from 50 per cent to 70 per cent, which will 
hold out still further inducement for others to do likewise. It 
does not seem to me that those who do pay duty ought to be 
penalized by increasing the rates on them in order to make up 
for those who do not pay the duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was thinking of another item which will come 
up later. When the labels do come in by parcel post, the duty 
is paid; but they are not included in the estimate of the amount 
of importations. I will call the attention of the Senate to the 
other matter after a while. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Even the corrected statement of the Senator 
does not offer sufficient explanation to me to cause me to vote 
for this increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose there was not an item considered by 
the committee which presented a better case than this one. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the case? What is the domestic 
production, and what are the imports? 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not tell the amount of the imports, 
because so many of them come in by parcel post. There are 
about $4,000,000 of imports, as I remember it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, it seems to me that the com- 
mittee went beyond all requests made of it. I very well remem- 
ber the witnesses appearing before the committee and stating 
that they wished an increase in the duty, and what they mainly 
wanted was an amendment in the marking law. There was 


The question is on agreeing to 


I would like to have some explanation of that 
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some dispute as to the amount of importations because it was | 
claimed that this label being very small could be imported in 


100 and 200 lots through the mails and that there was no real 
way of ascertaining the amount of the importations. 

The purpose of this duty was very largely regulatory of the 
busiriess. In other words, the real purpose back of the appear- 
ance of the witnesses before the Finance Committee was to 


obtain some regulation that would be helpful to them, rather | 


than merely to cut out this import, although they thought that 
the imports were very much greater than the figures indicated. 

If the Senator will recall, we provided a very drastic marking 
law in section 304, which reads: 


Every article imported into the United States, and its immediate con- | 


tainer, and the package in which such article is imported, shall be 


marked, stamped, branded, or labeled, in legible English words, in a | 


conspicuous place, in such manner as to indicate the country of origin 
of such article, in accordance with such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe. Such marking, stamping, branding, or 
labeling shall be as nearly indelible and permanent as the nature of the 
article will permit. 


The Senator will bear in mind that not only must the article 
be marked, if it be a shirt, for instance, but the little label 
itself, if made in Germany, must also be marked “ Made in Ger- 
many,” and it must be marked in a conspicuous place, as we 
have required in this section, and, as I understood the witnesses 
who appeared before us, the manufacturers of domestically made 
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labels, they were more interested in a proper marking provision 
than in the duty, because they thought that that would afford 
them the protection which they really desired. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator does not think, though, as I 
understand it, that the way to reach that situation is by increas- 
ing this tariff rate? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I do not think so, because there would 
be another inducement to smuggle in, of course, as the Senator 
Says. The inducement to smuggle is increased just as we in- 
crease the duty. I do not think the duty ought to de increased 
from 50 per cent to 70 per cent, particularly since we have 
strengthened the marking law. It seems to me that increase 
should be disagreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 157, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

Par. 913. Belts, belting, and ropes, for the transmission of power, 
wholly or in chicf value of cotton or other vegetable fiber, or of cotton 
or other vegetable fiber and India rubber, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


The question is on agreeing to 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Pak, 913. (a) Belts and belting for machinery, wholly or in chief 
value of cotton or other vegetable fiber, or of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber and India rubber, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

(b) Rope used as belting for textile machinery, wholly or in chief 
value of cotton, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the next schedule, Sched- 
ule 10, paragraph 1015, might cover the matter I have in mind. 
I want to call the attention of the Senate, even if it takes some 
time, to the plea of the endless belt people to have protection in 
the bill and to have it made clear that they are protected. 

Mr. SMOOT. That will be found on page 166 of the bill, in 
paragraph 1015. 

Mr. GEORGE. It does not come under the paragraph now 
before us. This paragraph does not raise the rate, but the ef- 
fect is to reduce the pending rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. It reduces it from 40 per cent ad valorem to 
30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the present law. 

Mr. COPELAND. But here is one item where I want to 
ask for an increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator had better wait until we get to 
the—— 

Mr. COPELAND. Just a moment, if the Senator please. I 
want to be clear about this matter before I agree to wait. 
Will the Senator point out where this item should go? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will turn to page 166 of the 
bill, paragraph 1015, he will find that it provides as follows: 

Fabrics, with fast edges, not exceeding 12 inches in width, and 
articles made therefrom; tubings, garters, suspenders, braces, cords, 
tassels, and cords and tassels, all the foregoing, wholly or in chief value 
of vegetable fiber, except cotton, or of vegetable fiber, except cotton, 
and india rubber, 35 per cent ad valorem. 


That is what the parties who have written to the Senator 
are interested in as they appeared before the committee. There 
may be some who are interested in rope belting and cotton 
belting, but most of this is used for machinery. : 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator will notice in paragraph 1015 
that it relates to materials made of something “ except cotton.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. The article I have in 
cotton, 

Mr. 

Mr. 
rettes. 


Mr. 


mind is made of 
SMOOT. Is it a belt or belting? 

COPELAND. An endless belt for the making of ciga- 
SACKETT. That comes under a different schedule. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let it be pointed out to me where it comes. 

Mr. SACKETT. We had it in the committee and we will have 
to find out now where it comes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, to save time, let 
item may go over until I find out where it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why not agree to the pending amendment, and 
then if the Senator wants to have it reconsidered and opened up 
again he may do so. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator mean that he will not 
oppose my calling it up again? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not. 

Mr. COPELAND. At this moment I am clear that this is 
the point where it should come. We are seeking to have a 
specific provision for endless woven cigarette machine belts com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of cotton or other vegetable fiber, 
1 cent per belt for each millimeter of width. It does properly 
come here. 


me ask that the 
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Mr. SMOOT. That is another matter. The Senator wants a 
higher rate than is provided for here. I did not understand the 
Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then it does come here? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes. It comes in paragraph 913, and what 
the Senator’s correspondents want is a specific rate in addition 
to the ad valorem rate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then I shall make my argument and the 
Senate must decide what it will do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York propose an amendment to the committee amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. Iam going to propose an amendment to the 
committee amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. Did the Senator’s correspondent tell him that 
there are no imports of cigarette belting? 

Mr. COPELAND. On the contrary, I am told that there are 
many imports of cigarette belting. 

Mr. SMOOT. The statistics do not show it. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is what my correspondent says. Let 
me give this information to the Senate. I am sorry to take the 
time, but I feel under obligation to my constituents to advise 
the Senate. 

The signer of this petition is the Endless Belt Corporation of 
845 West Fortieth Street, New York City. The letter or brief 
is addressed to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], and reads 
as follows: 


We are manufacturers of a particular form of belting known as “ end- 
less woven cigarette machine belts.” These belts are used in cigarette 
manufacturing machines for conveying tobacco to be formed into ciga- 
rettes. A sample of the belt accompanies this brief. 

Imported belts of this character are now assessed with duty under 
paragraph 913, or paragraph 372, tariff act of 1922. 

Paragraph 913, act of 1922, provides specifically for “ belting for 
machinery, composed wholly or in chief value of cotton or other vege- 
table fiber, or cotton, or other vegetable fiber and india rubber, 30 per 
cent ad valorem,” , 

Paragraph 372 of the same act provides for “all other machines or 
parts thereof, finished or unfinished, not specially provided for, 30 per 
cent ad valorem.” : 

As these belts are in chief value of a vegetable fiber, namely, flax, 
they are now within payagraph 913, and as they are also parts of 
machines, they are also within paragraph 372. As the rates of duty in 
the competing paragraphs are the same, 30 per cent, whether they 
are classified under one or the other, has been immaterial. 

In H. R. 2667, however, paragraph 913 has been changed to provide 
for “ belts, belting. and ropes, for the transmission of power, wholly or 
in chief value of cotton and other vegetable fiber and india rubber, 40 
per cent ad valorem.” 

The endless belts which we manufacture are conveyor belts— 


I wish I might have the attention of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, too, in this matter. 

Mr. SACKETT. I did not see how that was transmission of 
power. 

Mr. COPELAND. I continue reading from the brief: 


The endless belts which we manufacture are conveyor belts, and 
therefore could not be classified in the proposed paragraph 913, which 
is limited to power-transmitting belts. 

Paragraph 372, as proposed in H. R. 2667, provides for parts of 
machines, but limits such parts to such as are wholly or in chief value 
of metal. These belts could not, therefore, be classified in this new 
paragraph 372 as parts of machines. 


Mr. SMOOT. The House provision provides for belts, belting, 
and ropes, “for the transmission of power.” The Senate com- 
mittee struck that out entirely and put in “ belts and belting for 
machinery, wholly or in chief value of cotton.” Therefore the 
conveyor belt to which the Senator refers falls in paragraph 913, 
and that paragraph does not provide for transmission of power. 
The House provision did. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will continue my presentation and then 
we will have the argument. 


Being in chief value of linen thread they would, therefore, probably 
be classified under the “ catch-all” paragraph, paragraph 1023, Schedule 
10, H. R. 2667, which provides for— 

“All manufactures, wholly or in chief value of vegetable fiber, except 
cotton, not specially provided for, 40 per cent ad valorem.” 

Or they perhaps might be within the provision in paragraph 1015, 
H. R. 2667, for— 

“* * * tubings * * * wholly or in chief value of vegetable 
fiber, except cotton, or of vegetable fiber, except cotton, and India 
rubber 35 per cent ad valorem.” 

In order to prevent uncertainty in the classification of imported end- 
less belts of this character we believe there should be a specific provision 
therefor, and that for the reasons hereinafter stated the rate of duty 
should be increased, in view of the increases in the rates of duty on 
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linen thread, in H. R. 2667, paragraph 1004, Schedule 10, from which 
these belts are manufactured, 

The manufacture of these endless cigarette machine tube belts re- 
quires highly specialized machinery and skilled workers. Prior to 1922, 
due to war conditions and readjustments of the industry, there were for 
possibly eight years or more no belts of this character imported. The 
Endless Belt Corporation was formed during the war for the reason 
that there was no source of supply, and this belt being essential for the 
production of cigarettes we were practically drafted by the American 
cigarette-manufacturing industry to develop the machinery necessary for 
the manufacture of these endless belts, because of our familiarity with 
their industry, and also with the belts. 

We accordingly invested a very large sum of money in the development 
of such machinery and in establishing the manufacture in the United 
States of these belts. Since then we have been supplying the American 


cigarette manufacturers with a good portion of their requirements in 
this particular belting. 


This I call to the attention of the Senator from Utah, be- 
cause it shows that there are serious importations of a for- 
eign-made belt: 


However, our business is being seriously affected by offers made 
by German manufacturers of endless cigarette belting, who are de- 
termined to regain the dominant position they enjoyed before the 
war. 

It is common knowledge that since 1922 there has been a very large 
increase in the consumption of cigarettes, and this has been reflected 
in an increased demand for our belts. We do not represent that the 
industry engaged in the manufacture of these belts is a large one, 
but it does give employment to an average of 50 to 75 workers, male 
and female. The average male wage is from $30 to $35 a week, and the 
average female wage $20 per week. 

Our average selling price for the year 1928 was $0.5219 per belt, 
and our average net cost was $0.5107. It will, therefore, be seen 
that this company has been selling its belts at practically cost and 
the reason for this has been, as stated, the continued attempts of 
German manufacturers to again obtain control of this market. Un- 
fortunately we are unable to ascertain the number of belts of Ger- 
man manufacture imported since 1922, as this information is not 
available, because of the fact, as stated, that such belts may be in- 
cluded with the statistics covering parts of machines. 


It is very clear that they had no statistics and so we must 
depend upon what they say about it. 


We do know, however, that these German-made belts are selling at 
a price averaging $2.50 to $3 per dozen, f. o. b. Germany, which with 
the present duty of 30 per cent ad valorem added and the freight, 
which is very insignificant, will land the belt in this country much 
below our cost of manufacture, as illustrated by the following example. 


Then they give the foreign selling price and landed cost of 
the German endless cigarette machine belt as follows: Selling 
price, f. o. b. Germany, $3 per dozen, or 25 cents per belt; 
American import duty 90 cents per dozen, or 74% cents per belt; 
freight and insurance, and so forth, 18 cents per dozen, or 1% 
cents per belt ; landed cost $4.08 per dozen, or 34 cents per belt. 

Mr, SMOOT. But there are no importations. There is one 
concern and one only that makes all of these belts in the 
United States. They have a complete monopoly. I have asked 
the department if there is any record of these belts coming into 
the country and they say no. 

Mr. COPELAND. My correspondent states: 


We are unable to ascertain the number of belts of German manu- 
facture imported since 1922, as this information is not available be- 
cause of the fact, as stated, that such belts may be included with the 
statistics covering parts of machines. 


They are not classified separately. Their plea is that the 
German belts can be landed in New York duty paid ata price 
substantially below their cost and they feel that they are en- 
titled to an increase in the rates, The example which they give 
and which I just read to the Senate demonstrates that the Ger- 
man belt can be landed in New York, duty paid, at a price sub- 
stantially below their cost; that is, 34 cents for the German belt 
as against their cost of 51 cents, or approximately 17 cents per 
belt cheaper than their belt. 

Mr. SACKETT. Let us have a vote on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York offer an amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. I move to amend by the addition of the 
following specific provision: In line 22 strike out the period and 
insert a semicolon and the following: 

Endless woven cigarette machine belts, composed wholly or in chief 
value of cotton or other vegetable fiber, 1 cent per belt for each milli- 
meter of width. 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator wants to do is to make pro- 
vision for endlesg belts, because the paragraph itself provides 
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“wholly or in chief value of cotton or other vegetable fiber,” 
which would apply to all within the paragraph. If the Senator 
wants to have the wording just as submitted to him by his cor- 
respondent, he should add another subparagraph and cover the 
whole thing by itself. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I ask where endless belt- 
ing appears in the bill? 


Mr. SMOOT. On page 157, paragraph 913. It comes under 


that paragraph as belting for machinery. 
There is an endless-belt paragraph in the 
The Senator is getting it out of another 


Mr. GEORGE. 
bill, as I understand it. 
scbedule into this one? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator probably has in mind para- 
graph 1015. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from New York 
yield for a moment while the Chair has read a communication 
from the President of the United States? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

THE LATE SECRETARY OF WAR, HON, JAMES W. GOOD 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
proclamation by the President of the United States, which will 
be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the proclamation, as follows: 

Yo the people of the United States: 

James W. Good, Secretary of War, died in the city of Washington on 
the evening of Monday, November the 18th, at 37 minutes after 8 
o'clock. His death, a crushing sorrow to his friends, is to the people 
of the country a national bereavement. Attaining to a position of high 
irust in private life, energetic and conscientious in his relations with 
his fellowmen, of a gentle, lovable, and loyal nature, inspired by a large 
sense of the duties of a true citizen and winning the respect and esteem 
of all with whom he associated, he was called, in the fullness of his 
powers, to discharge the duties of the peculiarly onerous and responsible 
office of Secretary of War, in which he served with such foresight and 
such loyal and lofty ideals as to confer lasting benefits to his country. 
His career is an example for good citizens to follow. 

In respect to the memory of James W. Good, the President directs 
that on the day of the funeral. services, Wednesday, November the 
20th, the executive departments and their dependencies in the city of 
Washington be closed until 1 o'clock, and that the national flag be dis- 
played at halfstaff on all public buildings throughout the United States 
from now until the interment shall have taken place at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, on Friday noon. 

By direction of the President: 

Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of State. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, November 19, 1929. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 


late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries | 


of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. , 

Mr. COPELAND. 
inserted as subparagraph 
amendment to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New York will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 157, after line 24, it is pro- 
posed to insert a new subsection (c), as follows: 


(c) in paragraph 913. 


(c) Endless woven cigarette machine belts, composed wholly or in 
chief value of cotton or other vegetable fiber, 1 cent per belt for each 
millimeter of width. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the amendment is not in order 
at this time, but I ask unanimous consent that it may now be 
considered. I hope and trust, however, that the Senate will not 
adopt the amendment. There is no belting of the kind referred 
to imported into the United States, and there is no necessity for 
the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to considering the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York? The 
Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, was my amendment just 
voted down? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am wondering if the amendment was 
thoroughly understood. If it was, of course, I have not a word 
to say, but the only concern making this material concedes that 
even with the proposed tariff they would still be in competition 
with the German product. Nobody is going to be harmed by the 
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importation of the foreign article except this concern, and I 
appeal to Senators to vote for the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. If Senators did not understand the question 
which was being voted on, I ask unanimous consent that we 
reconsider the vote by which the amendment was now rejected, 
and that the Senate then again vote immediately upon the 
amendment, so that every Senator will know what the question 
is. The Senator from New York can not ask any more than 
that. Does the Senator from New York desire a reconsideration 
of the vote whereby the amendment was rejected? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Was the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from New York [Mr. CopetaNnp] rejected? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does not that end the matter? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reconsid- 
eration of the vote whereby the amendment of the Senator from 
New York was rejected? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to make it clear 
that this belting which we are talking about is made chiefly of 
cotton. The amendment comes properly here, and if we are 
going to give relief to anybody, it would seem to me that we 
should do so in this case. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think, if we are going to give relief to any- 
body, it should not be to some one manufacturing a product of 
which not a single solitary dollar’s worth is imported into the 
United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How much increase of duty 
is proposed by the amendment of the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a specific duty of 1 cent on cach millimeter 
of width of each belt, so I can not tell what the increase would 
be. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
sent in ad valorem terms? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no way of knowing that; I can not 
tell. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
kind ? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are none at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is upon agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 158, line 3, before the 
words “ad valorem,” to strike out “45 per cent” and insert 
“55 per cent,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 914. Knit fabric, in the piece, wholly or in chief value of cotton 
or other vegetable fiber, made on a warp-knitting machine, 55 per cent 
ad valorem; made on other than a warp-knitting machine, 35 per cent 
ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 158, line 6, after the word 
“mittens,” to insert “ finished or unfinished,” so as to read: 


Par. 915. Gloves and mittens, finished or unfinished, wholly or in 
chief value of cotton or other vegetable fiber: 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. I call the Senate’s attention to the fact there 
is a great decrease proposed in this paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is this the cotton-glove para- 
graph? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
to 30 per cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is a very great decrease? 

Mr. SACKETT. It is a very great decrease. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, I assume that it is inevitable 
that any amendment that proposes an increase of duty must be 
defeated, but I would not be true to my own people if I did not 
call attention to the plea they make. I notice in the hearings 
that it is pointed out that this industry is on its last legs, but 
certain firms in my State, the Grewen Fabric Co., of Johnstown, 
N. ¥.; the E. B. Sudbury Co., of New York City; the Quality 
Silk Mills, of New York City; the Blood Knitting Co., of 
Amsterdam, N. Y.; the chamber of commerce of Oneonta, N. Y.: 
and other correspondents are asking that for the preservation 


What would the duty repre- 


Are there no imports of any 


It is; and the duty is reduced from 60 per cent 
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of the cotton-glove industry that the rate be continued as in the 
present law, I present the case to the Senate for such action as 
the Senate may deem wise. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 914, page 158, line 
8, after the word “ machine,” to strike out “60 per cent” and 
insert “30 per cent,” so as to read: 

Gloves and mittens, finished or unfinished, wholly or in chief value 
of cotton or other vegetable fiber: Made of fabric knit on a warp- 
knitting machine, 30 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was in the same paragraph on page 
158, line 10, after the word “ machine,” to strike out “50 per 
cent” and insert “25 per cent,” so as to read: 

Made of fabric knit on other than a warp-knitting machine, 25 per 
cent ad valorem, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 158, line 17, after the 
words “ad valorem,” to insert: 


Any of the foregoing not exceeding No. 8 in size (United States 
measurement) valued at $1.50 or more per dozen pairs, shall be subject 
to an additional duty of 2 cents per pair. 


So as to read: 

Par. 916. (a) Hose and half-hose, selvedged, fashioned, seamless, or 
mock-seamed, finished or unfinished, wholly or in chief value of cotton 
or other vegetable fiber, made wholly or in part on knitting machines, 
or knit by hand, 50 per cent ad valorem. Any of the foregoing not 
exceeding No. 8 in size (United States measurement) valued at $1.50 
or more per dozen pairs, shall be subject to an additional duty of 2 
cents per pair. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator please 
explain that amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will explain the amendment, and then let 
the Senate vote on it. In 1922 an effort was made to put a duty 
upon baby hose which would have been, I will say, a little more 
than protective. That duty was not put in the law by the Con- 
gress, as Senators know. This amendment proposes to add 2 
cents a pair upon baby hose. They are very expensive; they 
are made of very fine cotton, and there is, I will add, very 
severe competition from Germany in this line of goods. This 
is like the effort which was made in 1922 to increase the duty. 
Since that time the importations of baby hose have really in- 
creased. It is not the ordinary hose. It is the very small short 
hose made of the very finest kind of cotton yarn. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in view of the Senator’s 
statement, it seems rather evident that the manufacture of this 
particular article can not be built up in this country. The 
Senator states that an exceedingly high duty was levied in 
1922. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I said the manufacturers wanted an ex- 
ceedingly high duty, but it was not granted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I understood the Senator to say that 
the duty then levied was more than protective? 

Mr. SMOOT. What they asked for at that time would have 
been, but the duty was not granted. I only brought that matter 
up in order to let the Senate know something of the history of 
this item, 

The importations of this particular kind of hose compared to 
the production in the United States are large. The only thing 
for the Senate to do is to decide now whether they want to levy 
this duty of 2 cents a pair on fine baby hose. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah if we should reject the committee amend- 
ment, will the law then cover children’s half hose as well as 
all other half hose? 

Mr. SMOOT. If this amendment should be rejected, of course 
the item would fall under paragraph 916 as being hose “ wholly 
or in chief value of cotton or other vegetable fiber made wholly 
or in part on knitting machines,” and the rate of duty would 
be 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator how old would the infant have to be to have a foot 
8 inches in length. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment reads: 


Any of the foregoing not exceeding No, 8 in size—» 
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That is not the size of the foot; that is the size of the 
stocking, 

Mr. HARRISON. I imagine hose of this character would be 
for a pretty lusty infant. 

Mr. SMOOT. The hose would have about a 4-inch foot and a 
4-inch top. That is all there is to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, at the top of page 159, to insert: 


(c) Hose and half hose, in part of rayon or other synthetic textile, 
shall be classified under paragraph 1309. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are more Senators in the 
Chamber at this time than there were a few minutes ago, and 
I ask that there be read at the desk the letter from the Secretary 
of State announcing the death of Hon. James W. Good, Secre- 
tary of War. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Senator 
from Utah that the letter has already been read. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as it is half past 5, I ask, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, that the Senate take a recess 
at this time. 

RECESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 5.30 o’clock p. m. 
having arrived, under the unanimous-consent agreement the 
Senate will stand in recess until this evening at 7.30 o’clock 
p. m. 


EVENING SESSION 
The Senate reassembled at 7 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the considera- 
tion of the unfinished business. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The CureFr Crerk. At the top of page 159 the Committee on 
Finance proposed to insert: 


(c) Hose and half hose, in part of rayon or other synthetic textile, 
shall be classified under paragraph 1309. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suppose we shall have to have 
a quorum. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fess 
Ashurst Frazier 
Barkley George 
Bingham Gillett 
Blaine Glass 
Blease Glenn 
Borah Gof 
Bratton Goldsborough 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Caraway Hastings 
Connally Hatfield 
Copeland Hawes 
Cutting Hayden 
Deneen Hebert 
Dill Heflin Robinson, Ind. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The pending 
amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. At the top of page 159 it is proposed to 
insert: 

(c) Hose and half hose, in part of rayon or other synthetic textile, 
shall be classified under paragraph 1309. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, under section 1309 hose and 
half hose are dutiable at 65 per cent ad valorem, plus a specific 
duty of 45 cents per pound. It is obvious, therefore, that if 
subparagraph (c) is adopted, the rate of duty on hose and 
half hose in part of rayon will be very greatly increased. 

The tariff act generally provides for a duty upon the chief 
value of the textile. This is a departure from the general 
rule obtaining in the tariff act. 

It will be observed that if hose and half hose contain any 
part of rayon, they are classified under paragraph 1309 of the 


The clerk will state the pending 


Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 


Sackett 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Waterman 
Wheeler 
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rayon schedule. Of course, if hose and half hose in chief 
value of rayon were carried to the rayon schedule, there would 
be no objection. Inasmuch as that result can be achieved by 
a simple amendment when we reach paragraph 1309, I move 
that the Senate reject the amendment contained in subpara- 
graph ¢c). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the question be put the other 
way—whether or not the amendment of the committee shall 
be agreed to. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. : 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
amendment, 

The next amendment was, on page 159, line 14, after the 
words “ad valorem,” to insert “Shirts of cotton, 50 per cent 
ad valorem,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 919. Clothing and articles of wearing apparel of every descrip- 
tion, manufactured wholly or in part, wholly or in chief value of cotton, 
and not specially provided for, 37% per cent ad valorem. 
cotton, 50 per cent ad valorem. 
specially provided for, 30 cents per dozen pieces and 10 per cent ad 
valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to suggest an amend- 
ment to this amendment. 
I moye to insert “ not knit or crocheted.” 

Mr. GEORGE. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that language ought to be here. 
it is here the shirt will fall under paragraph 917. 

Mr. GEORGE. 

SEVERAL’ SENATORS. Let the amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah to the amendment of the committee will be 
stated. 

The CHIeF CLERK. 


clerk will state the next 


On page 159, line 14, in the matter pre 


posed by the committee amendment, after the word “ cotton,” it 


is proposed to insert “not knit or crocheted.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 


to hear some explanation by the Senator from Utah in regard 
to this increase from 35 per cent ad valorem, the present law, to 


50 per cent. 

I understand the claim is made by the shirt manufacturers 
that the duty upon the fine cotton cloth from which shirts are 
made amounts to about 35 per cent ad valorem, and that there- 
fore there is no compensatory or protective duty upon the labor 
involved in the manufacture of shirts from the fine yarn. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is virtually the story. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I also understand that there 
is a good deal of difference about the imports. The Tariff Com- 
mission report the imports as negligible, but the Department of 
Commerce report them as very substantial. Whatever imports 
there are seem to be of the higher class shirts that would 
retail for about $5. I certainly think the present rate is enough 
for the lower class shirts. 

I would like to hear the Senator as to whether there should 
be a division of this duty so as to give Some increase over the 
rate in the present law to the higher class, the more expensive 
shirts. 

I certainly think the rate in the present law is ample for the 
cheaper and lower grade shirts, indeed, if it should not be 
reduced. I suggest to the Senator that he consider the possibil- 
ity of reducing the duty upon shirts of the cheaper grade, of 


which there are no imports; or, if the number of imports alleged | 


is true, possibly a slight increase might be justifiable. 

Mr. SMOOT. Unless we put in the language “ shirts of cot- 
ton,” the article covered in this provision would fall back in 
the 3714 per cent bracket. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The rate in the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate fixed by the House. That would take 
in nightshirts and numerous other items. Therefore we thought 
this one class of shirts, shirts of cotton—and they are the same 
style of shirt of which the Senator speaks—should bear the 
higher rate and leave the others just as the House provided. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why is it that there is such 
a difference in the record of imports? The record of imports as 
submitted to us by the Tariff Commission for 1927 is 10,728 
shirts, but some of the shirt manufacturers alleged that the 
Department of Commerce records show an importation of shirts 
to the value of $500,000. What is the fact? Which is true? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Department of Commerce is right, 
although I am not sure. The two sources of information have 
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Shirts of | 
Shirt collars and cuffs, of cotton, not | ‘#W, é : ma 
if it is a fact that there are $500,000 worth of the finer-grade 


After the word “ cotton,” on line 14, | 


Does the Senator propose that amendment? | 
Unless | 


I think the Senator is quite right about that. | 


| grade and high grade, is 50 per cent. 
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kept the figures in different classifications. One has taken in 
shirts of all kinds, dyed shirts, fine shirts, and every kind of 
shirt, and the other has taken in cotton shirts, just the shirt 
commonly worn by men. That is the only way in which I can 
account for the difference. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it true that whatever im- 
ports there are consist of the fine-grade cotton-cloth shirts, such 
as the English embroidered shirts? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it true that the rate in the 
present law of 35 per cent ad valorem and the rate fixed by 
the House of 37% per cent is only about the rate of protective 
duty upon that class of cloth, with no allowance for the work- 
manship in the making of the shirt? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what is claimed to be the fact. I 
really do not know whether that would cover the whole differ- 
ence or not, but I say to the Senator that it is fine shirts that 
are provided for here. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I suggest to the Senator 
a lower rate upon the cheaper shirts than the rate in the present 
law, and, perhaps, a higher rate upon the higher-class shirts, 


shirts imported into the country? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Did I understand the Senator to say that it is 
proposed to increase the duty upon pyjamas and nightshirts, and 
shirts of that kind, and leave the tariff lower on the better-class 
shirts? 

Mr. SMGOT. No; just the opposite. They are not classified 
in that way, and if we did not put in here the language “ shirts 
of cotton,” specifically mentioning them, they would all fall 


| under the same rate, 37% per cent. 


Mr. DILL. Why raise the tariff? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a question for the Senate to decide. 

Mr. DILL. It is a very high rate, it seems to me. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am sorry I could not hear 
the debate at the other end of the Chamber, and I would like 
to ask the Senator from Utah if this applies only to cotion 
shirts. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just to cotton shirts. 

Mr. COPELAND. Not to the fine grade of shirts? 

Mr. SMOOT. It does relate to fine cotton shirts; and unless 
we put in this language here, the fine cotton shirts would fall in 
with those manufactured wholly or in chief value of cotton not 
specifically provided for; in other words, they would fall back 
into the basket clause at a lower rate of duty. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, can the Senator tell us what 
is the present rate on shirts? 

Mr. SMOOT. Thirty-five per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WHEELER. The present rate is 35 per cent, and the 
committee has raised the rate on low-grade shirts to 374% per 
cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The rate on all shirts, low 
The low-grade shirts are 
largely made in prisons. There are no imports. It is alleged 
that there is an excessive amount of imports of the higher, finer- 
grade shirts, and the manufacturers allege that the duty upon 
these finer, higher-grade shirtings, if they buy them and make 
them into shirts, is 35 per cent ad valorem, and they get no pro- 
tection for the labor. That is the claim, as I understand it. 
Am I correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the claim. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There being no imports of 
the cheaper grades, they being largely prison made, it seems 
to me that the rate might well be lowered, and if it is a fact, 
as the Department of Commerce says, that the imports of the 
higher-grade shirts have reached the volume of $500,000, per- 
haps a rate between 35 and 50 per cent might be arrived at 
on the finer-grade shirts. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts whether this does not illustrate the vice 
of pyramiding the tariff rates. It is claimed that because the 
shirtings, in the bolt, I presume, come over at a rate of 35 
per cent, therefore when made into a shirt, it ought to bear a 
rate of 50 per cent. I do not understand that it costs any 
more to make a shirt out of a higher-grade material than it 
does to make one out of a lower-grade material. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator is mis- 
taken about that. I think the labor in the making of the finer 
shirt costs more. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not in the proportion of the difference 
between 35 per cent and 50 per cent. There certainly is not 
that difference in the cost of making them. At this rate, if a 
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shirt might be regarded as a higher-grade shirt, selling at $5, 
of course, the tariff would be $2.50, making the cost $7.50. 

Of course, the importer and the wholesaler and the merchant 
get their share of a percentage based upon the total cost of the 
imported article, so that by the time the tariff is paid and 
all these percentages are paid, no one except an extremely 
wealthy person would be able to afford very many of these high- 
class shirts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The shirts which are coming 
in are luxury shirts. They retail for at least $5 apiece, 1 am 
told, and the domestic manufacturers say they have to abandon 
all that business because they are unable to compete with the 
high-grade shirts from abroad. 

1 think it is important to determine here the fact as to what 
are the correct statistics. If they are as the Tariff Ccmmis- 
sion alleges, then there is no case for protection at all; but if 
they are as the Department of Commerce alleges, the unusually 
high sum of $500,000, then it might be a matter we ought to 
consider, whether. there should be some slight increase on that 
class of shirt. But certainly there is no case at all even for the 
35 per cent rate on the cheaper shirts. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
that the difference between the amount of the importaticns in 
one case and the other is that in one case the shirts-have been 
classified as wearing apparel, and in the other case they have 
been separated. That is where the difference comes, if there is 
any difference at all in the amount of importations, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah if it is not true that the duty on the finished garment is 
the duty not only on the material but on the cost of putting 
the material into the garment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Speaking now of the shirt? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the only thing in controversy, as 

understand it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. So that if the material in the shirt is one- 
half the value of the garment the labor in the shirt really 
represents 75 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. GEORGE. At the rate of 371% per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be on the cloth alone, but of course 
the difference between making the shirt here and abroad is at 
least 50 per cent. 

Mr. GEORGE. But take a case where the material in a 
foreign-made shirt represents one-half of the foreign value of 
the shirt as a finished garment. Then my statement would be 
accurate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, provided we did not give any protec- 
tion against the foreign maker. The foreign maker can make a 
shirt for at least one-half of what it can be made for in the 
United States, so it would be protecting the labor in the shirt 
and the cloth that is in the shirt because of the fact that it is a 
completed article. It is not only on the cloth in the shirt. This 
refers to shirts of cotton. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand this duty is levied on the shirt 
as a finished garment. That is the point I am making. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is right. 

Mr. GEORGE. It is not 37% per cent upon the material in 
the shirt. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. GEORGE. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. GEORGE. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. GEORGE. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. GEORGE. The manufacturers of fine shirts came before 
the committee and said, in effect, that the duty on shirts is less 
than the duty on the material, whereas the duty on the shirt 
as a finished garment is the duty on the material plus the 
workmanship in the material, and it did not occur to me that 
there should be any increase of the duty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Georgia whether this $500,000 represents the imports in- 
cluding the high-priced, the medium, and the low-priced shirts? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not able to answer that. I may be able 
to ascertain. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There are no imports of the 
cheap, low-grade shirts. The great volume of those are pro- 
duced in prisons and sold at prison-labor prices. The imports 
are entirely of the high-grade shirts. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Assuming that $5 be designated as the price 
of a high-grade shirt, and from that on up-— 


Oh, no; this relates to a completed article. 

It is on the finished garment. 
On the finished garment. 

Under the present law the rate is 35 per cent. 
Yes. 

The House increased it to 3744 per cent. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
United States is about $5. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The figure given would represent in the 
neighborhood of 100,000 shirts imported into the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The retail price in the United 
States is about $5. These shirts come in all the way frém less 
than $1 to $2.50, foreign valuation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A shirt that costs less than a dollar could 
not be described as a very high-priced shirt. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They retail for a very high 
price ; two or three times their import price. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What I am trying to arrive at is the num- 
ber of shirts that come in, in competition with the number of 
shirts we make in the United States. With 120,000,000 people in 
the United States and considering all the shirts that are worn 
by the American people and manufactured by the American 
people, $500,000 worth of shirts, especially of the high-grade 
shirts, it occurs to me is an enormous amount of importations. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the fact is that it is so small that 
it is negligible. Every man wears out three or four shirts a 
year, and there are 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 men in the country, 
so if we put the shirts at a value of $1 there is $1,500,000 at 
least, and a great outcry is made because there are so few iln- 
ports of that kind of shirts. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, we ought to keep in mind the 
object that we want to attain. We have gone over the facts 
half a dozen times and everybody knows them by heart. There 
are a lot of cheap shirts that are worn by laboring men or poor 
men. We want to let the monopoly on this side of the tariff 
wall handle that business. We want to give it to them. We 
do not want to say so in so many words, because that would be 
deviating from the usual path that we take where we are going 
to levy a tariff for the benefit of labor. Here we are going to 
stick labor in the back with a knife. So we say let us levy 
this tariff because there are some rich men who import shirts, 
and everybody wants to stick the rich man, so we will levy a 
tariff of 50 per cent on shirts and the poor man “ gets it in the 
shirt” in that way. 

There is now a rate in effect which is almost an embargo to 
keep the cheap shirts out, but we want to raise it a little higher, 
so We Can raise the price a little higher. Is not that plain? It 
is perfectly plain that we are using the rich man in this case as 
a dupe to get the knife into the poor man’s shirt. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I want to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that the importations as revealed are 
$28,000 worth and the exportations are only $1,500,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are not the same kinds of shirts at all. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, as bas been pointed out here 
to-day, we do not need any tariff on shirts at all. We can com- 
pete with England in the production of shirts and we can turn 
them out cheaper than they can be turned out any place else in 
the world. They are not stopped by any rate we may have on 
shirts, but Senators on the other side seem to be afraid that 
somebody will ship in a few shirts, so they want to put an 
embargo on the higher-priced shirts. What ought to be done, 
instead of raising this rate, is to strike out the whole paragraph 
and put shirts on the free list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to tie 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 160, paragraph 921, in line 2, the 
committee proposes to strike out “55 per cent” and insert “75 
per cent,” so as to read: 


The retail price in the 


Rag rugs, wholly or in chief value of cotton, of the type commonly 
known as hit-and-miss, 75 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, on this particular paragraph 
let me say that the Tariff Commission made an investigation of 
hit-and-miss rag rugs; that is, rugs made of rags and described 
as hit-and-miss rugs. After the investigation was made as to 
the cost of production in the United States and abroad in the 
chief importing country, the President approved of the finding of 
the commission, but inasmuch as the 50 per cent leeway under 
the tariff act did not permit him to take care of the difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad, he transferred the 
hit-and-miss rugs to the American valuation. 

Mr. SMOOT. At the same rate. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; at the same rate, I believe that rate 
was 35 per cent, if I recollect correctly. Thirty-five per cent 
based on the American selling price is equivalent to about 117 
per cent on the foreign value, so that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in this paragraph simply followed the recommendations 
of the Tariff Commission in part; that is to say, they agreed 
upon a rate of 75 per cent ad valorem upon the hit-and-miss 
rug, but an ad valorem rate as proclaimed by the President 
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would really have been a rate in excess of 100 per cent or 
about 117 per cent, as I recollect it. In this particular case 
the commission made a study as to the cost, and the difference 
in the cost of production at home and abroad was ascertained. 
I see no reason why the Senate committee amendment might 
not be agreed to because it seems to be based on the actual 
difference in the cost of production, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask the Senator whether there are 
any exports of these carpets? Evidently they are a poor man’s 
carpet. 

Mr. GEORGE. They are not carpets, I will say to the Sen- 
ator. They are rugs. I do not think there are any exports. 
There are pretty heavy imports perhaps from Japan. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I hope the amendment of 
the Senate committee will be granted in this particular case 
because this kind of rug had its origin and early manufacture in 
the Appalachian Mountains. Small factories were established in 
a few towns, one or two in western Pennsylvania, one or two in 
Kentucky, and, I think, one farther south, to make the warp, 
which was then sold out to the people in the mountain cabins in 
the Appalachian Mountains, and the rags were poked through 
the warp and made into the rag rugs, It became quite an 
industry. In those mountain cabins there were established the 
little machines to pull the rags through the warp. 

Suddenly the importations began from Japan. I was inter- 
ested in it because of the factories in my State where the sale 
of the warp fell off. They began to look into it and found the 
Japanese rugs coming in and selling for very much less than 
they could afford to sell for. It practically destroyed the labor 
which was carried on in those mountain districts. I do not 
think it could be built up again because the length of time the 
Tariff Commission had to take to find the difference in the cost 
of production in America and in Japan was so great that the 
importations coming from Japan practically drove the business 
away from that territory. I think that indicates rather clearly 
that a tariff of considerable size is necessary if we are going to 
consider production in this country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Where are the factories now that made 
these rugs? 

Mr. SACKETT. I know of one at Maysville, Ky., that has 
gone into making other things. It did not make the rugs. It 
made the warp and sold the warp to the people who lived in 
the mountains. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But where are the rugs made now? Who 
was before the committee asking to have the tariff increased? 

Mr. SACKETT. There was one man named Lovejoy, but he 
did nct give very much information. The way that I happened 
to know about it is that they appealed to me to assist them 
through the Tariff Commission at the time, and that was several 
years ago. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, it is very apparent that 
this is a poor man’s rug. Evidently the case that was made out 
before the Finance Committee for the increase of duty was poor, 
because there was not a particle of testimony or evidence, fig- 
ures, or facts given to the committee which would seem to 
justify an increase of any kind. 

Mr. SACKETT. No; there was not. The reason for it is, if 
the Senator will listen a moment, that the whole matter was 
gone into by the Tariff Commission and a study made, but the 
people who made these rugs were not people who could afford 
to come here to Washington at all. They were poor people who 
lived in the mountains. They pulled the rags through the warp. 
That is all they did for their living. They are out of it now. 
I do not think it makes much difference to them whether we 
put a duty on or not, but the entire business will go by the 
board if we do not have a duty. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there is another paragraph 
later on in the bill that I think applies to the rugs the Sevator 
from Kentucky is talking about and that this paragraph has 
no application at all. Paragraph 1021, on page 168, reads as 
follows: 

Par. 1021. Common China, Japan, and India straw matting and floor 
coverings made therefrom, 3 cents per square yard; carpets, carpeting, 
mats, matting, and rugs, wholly or in chief value of flax, hemp, or 
jute, or a mixture thereof, 35 per cent ad valorem; all other door 
coverings not specially provided for, 40 per cent ad valorem, 
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Mr. SMOOT. That does not apply to cotton cloth. It comes 
under flax and hemp. 

Mr. NORRIS. Are the rugs that have been coming from 
Japan cotton rag rugs? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are cotton warp. 

Mr. SACKETT. Hit-and-miss rugs of any kind. 

Mr. SMOOT. But they are cotton warp. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is nothing about warp here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; it provides “where the chief value 
is of hemp,” and not only that, but in the hit-and-miss rug 
paragraph the filling must be cotton as well. They are hit- 
and-miss cotton rugs. 

Mr. NORRIS. Gere is the way it reads: 


Rag rugs, wholly or in chief value of cotton, of the type commonly 
known as hit-and-miss, 55 per cent. 


The committee proposes to strike out 55 per cent and insert 
75 per cent. There is nothing there about warp. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, they must have the warp. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know that, but the Senator was speaking of 
the kind of warp they must have. There is nothing in this para- 
graph that designates the kind of warp. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the cotton paragraph. 

Mr. NORRIS. But it does not say that the warp would have 
to be cotton. It might be silk. 

Mr. SMOOT. It says “wholly or in chief value of cotton, 
of the type commonly known as hit-and-miss.” 

Mr. NORRIS. They could have some other kind of warp in 
that kind of a rug, and it would bear this tariff, as I read it. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it would not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course the Senator from Utah is a pretty 
good lawyer and knows how to construe language. I do not 
know anything about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know what the intention is. 

Mr. NORRIS. When it says “rag rugs, wholly or in chief 
value of cotton,” it does not follow, it seems to me, that the 
warp would have to be a rag or the warp would have to be a 
cotton rag. It could not be a rag. They could not make a warp 
of rags. That would not work. They could not make any rug 
out of it. While the warp might be cotton, there is nothing 
here that says it shall be cotton. 

Mr, SMOOT. It says the chief value shall be cotton. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the chief value of the rug and not the 
warp. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I want to interrupt the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska merely to suggest that under the present 
law, which is paragraph 1022 of the act of 1922, these cotton 
rugs are in the same category with hemp, jute, and flax, so they 
are all taxed alike. In the present bill an effort has been 
made to separate cotton rugs from hemp, jute, and flax rugs, so 
probably that contributes to the confusion which the Senator 
finds in the present bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

On a division, the amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 160, line 4, 


before the 
and insert 


words “ad valorem,” to strike out “45 per cent” 
“35 per cent,” so as to read: 

Chenille rugs, wholly or in chief value of cotton, 35 
valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, there seems to be a little con- 
fusion about rag rugs. “ Hit-and-miss” rag rugs was a subject 
of very careful and exhaustive study by the Tariff Commission. 
It was found that the actual difference in the cost of producing 
that type of rug in the United States and Japan was approxi- 
mately 117 per cent. Of course, the President could not in- 
crease the rate to 117 per cent, so he adopted the American sell- 
ing price. 

When the Finance Committee reached paragraph 921 they 
recommended a rate of 75 per cent, although a rate that would 
have fully equalized the difference in the cost of production 
would have been in excess of 100 per cent. 

The making of this character of rugs is quite an industry. 
It is strictly and peculiarly a mountain industry. Some factories, 
however, have made this type of rug or they have made materials 
for the rug. The next type of rug in this paragraph which is 
now before the Senate is the chenille rug. I direct the Senate’s 
attention to the fact that the House recommended a 45 per cent 
ad valorem duty on chenille rugs; the duty in the cotton sched- 
ule on all chenilles is 50 per cent, so that we have the peculiar 
situation that in the case of a rug which carried a duty of 45 
per cent under the House bill the Senate Committee on Finance 


per cent ad 
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has further reduced the duty to 35 per cent al valorem, although 
the duty on chenilles—that is, on the cloth—is 50 per cent. 

The producers of this article very earnestly insisted that the 
duty on chenille rugs ought to be left at 45 per cent, but the 
Senate Finance Committee recommended a reduction to 35 per 
cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate Finance Committee went back to 
the rate of 35 per cent, which is the rate provided in the exist- 
ing law. The Finance Committee tried to find out the amount 
of importations, but records have not been kept in such a way 
as to disclose the figures as to the importations of the particular 
commodity. The committee was informed, however, that im- 
portations are very slight. That is the reason why the com- 
mittee went back to the rate of the existing law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
ulmendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 160, after line 7, to insert: 


Par. 922. Rags wholly or in chief value of cotton, except those chiefly 
used in paper making, 3 cents per pound. 


Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, the purpose of this amend- 
ment, as I understand, is to drive the public to the use of cotton 
thread waste instead of cotton wipers which are more com- 
monly used and which are more suitable for the purposes of 
cleansing machinery. If this amendment shall be adopted, it 
will put a tax on every automobile owner and every garage, on 
every mill, and every factory in the United States. I do not 
know how greatly inclined Senators may be to permit such a 
thing to be done, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator from New York 
will permit me, I desire to say that we have just voted to tax 
every poor home whose occupants want the comfort of having 
on the floor a rug made of rags. We have no manufacturers 
in this country who produce them. Other countries produce 
them and send them over in such quantities that the ordinary 
home can have them; yet, in order to encourage somebody to 
make such rugs we vote to impose a high rate of duty on them, 
and thus make those who are not really able to afford it pay 
the extra cost or do without them, 

Now, we come to a point where we are going to lay a tax on 
every man who has a machine and wants to use the ordinary 
rags or waste for the purpose of cleansing it. We have not 
failed in this bill to put a duty on everything that anybody 
uses. We have put a duty on toothpicks and the little skewers 
that are stuck through meat and also on clothespins. I repeat, 
we have not left a thing out of the bill which the American 
consuming public uses. Not only is there the same old dragnet 
provision as in the act of 1922 but an additional tax in the 
face of the most demoralizing conditions that the ordinary con- 
suming public have seen in the history of this country. Yet we 
sit here on this side and vote for these monstrous propositions. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I regret that the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] is not present at the moment. 
i should say that we have an addition to the consumers’ bloc. 
The Senator from Massachusetts and I have been quite alone 
in representing the consumer, but now the Senator from South 
Carolina has joined us, and I am very happy, indeed, that we 
have a convert. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I can not let the last remark of 
the Senator go without an answer. He must not call me a 
“convert.” I have sat here quietly and acquiesced in the action 
of the representatives of this side of the Chamber managing the 
tariff bill, but I have had to pinch myself to discover whether 
I was on this side of the aisle or on the other side of the aisle. 
I want the Senator from New York to understand that for 21 
years I have been a Democrat, actively in this body. I, per- 
haps, have not done my duty as I should have done it; but I 
have been loyal to the principles of my party, among which is 
that we should have a tariff for revenue, with incidental pro- 
tection, it is true, but not for the purpose of putting an embargo 
on everything and a burden on the American people from tooth- 
picks to steam engines. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I apologize to the Senator 
and am delighted to know that he is one of the original apostles. 
I am going to join him, but it is time, I may say to the Senator 
from South Carolina, that somebody on this side, in fact, many 
of us on this side, as well as on the other side, should stand up 
here and speak for the people. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know of anybody in the Chamber who 
has asked for higher rates of duty than has the Senator from 
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New York, and if he wants to know specific instances I will 
give him a list of them. 

Mr. SMITH. Perhaps the Senator from New York is a 
convert. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask that the clerk read a 
letter from the Louisville Sanitary Wipers Co., which explains 
this amendment in language which I think will convince the 
Senate that it ought not to be adopted. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought the Senator had yielded the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., September 19, 1929. 
Hon. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR: We are writing to you protesting against the enactment 
of paragraph 922 in the proposed tariff bill as amended by the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. Under the language of this paragraph a duty 
of 3 cents per pound is imposed on shipments of old cotton rags entering 
the United States, which includes all grades of wiping rags, whether 
these be the washed sterilized wipers or raw material which consists 
of unwashed and untrimmed wiping rags. 

A conservative estimate of the percentage of this country’s require- 
ments of wiping rags which are imported is 50 per cent. Therefore, if 
this paragraph is passed as proposed, foreign wiping rags will be kept 
out of this country entirely, causing a considerable rise in price and 
undoubtedly a serious shortage. Eventually wiping rags would be too 
high in competition with other commodities and the consumer would be 
forced to turn to some other products for their wiping needs. 

The duty as proposed would assist only a small group of manufac- 
turers of new towels or cloths, whereas it would harm and injure 
thousands upon thousands of consumers of wipers in various lines of 
industry, as well as dealers and launderers of wiping rags. 

It would cause thousands of poor men and women between the ages 
of 50 and 70, who are engaged in this industry, to be thrown out of 
employment. Thousands of elderly women are employed by wiping-rag 
factories, these women being unable to do any other kind of work. These 
elderly people would become a charge upon the public and depend on 
charity for assistance. 

We are in favor of a reasonable duty, and suggest your recommending 
1 cent per pound for all wiping rags unwashed and 2 cents for the 
finished product, or washed and sterilized, trimmed wiping rags. Such 
a duty would not interfere with the many wiping-rag factories in this 
country who, aside from employing many thousands of people, also have 
large amounts invested in equipment, 

Higher duty will undoubtedly force the market in this country up- 
ward, as supply of wiping rags of domestic origin are below the demand, 
with the result that ultimately various industrial concerns will be 
charged much higher prices. This industry objects to, as already, the 
price for old washed wiping rags is high enough, and further advances 
will tend to discourage the use, with the result that manufacturing 
plants such as ours, which are situated in most industrial cities through- 
out the United States, will suffer materially. 

Your vote against this paragraph as proposed will prevent the chaotic 
situation which will result if it is enacted, 

Very truly yours, 
LOUISVILLE SANITARY WIPERS CO., 
D. H. SILVeRSTEIN, Vice President. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am sorry the Senator from 
Utah did not read the list of articles upon which I am in favor 
of putting a tariff duty. I am willing to have a tariff put on 
$6 neckties, but not on wiping rags and other things that are 
used, as these humble articles are used, in every factory, in 
every mill, in every garage, and by everybody having occasion 
to clean a machine. It is outrageous to think that they appear 
in the bill at all, and I am perfectly willing to be found in 
opposition to this particular amendment, even though I do ccca- 
sionally vote for a tariff on $6 neckties. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not want the impressicn to 
go out that the Senator from New York only votes for increases 
in tariff duties on $6 neckties. I would prefer to wait until 
we get to some of the other schedules before giving the list. 
I might, however, offhand, mention brick; I might mention 
gypsum and a number of other things without going through 
the Recorp. If, however, the Senator wants me to do so, I will 
go through the Recorp and put the list in the Recorp to-morrow. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will be delighted to have the Seuator 
put them in the Rrecorp, because the things that he has specified 
I am glad to stand for. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. And I can give abundant reasons for my 
position, but I am,not one to stand on this floor and vote to 
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increase the cost of living in every home in America, while 
the Senator from Utah is a conspicuous example of those who 
are willing to do that very thing. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President, I desire to know whether the 
tax imposed in this item will increase the consumption of 
cotton, 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I do not think it will. 
These are the rags. I may say that the rate under existing 
law is 20 per cent, If this amendment is rejected, these cot- 
ton rags will go back into the basket clause, from which they 
have been taken, at 20 per cent; and that will be equivalent 
to practically 1 cent or 14% cents per pound. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to ask the Senator from Utah 
the equivalent ad valorem of 3 cents per pound on these rags. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is between 50 and 60 per cent. 

Mr. McKELLAR, In other words, it will raise the tariff on 
these rags from 20 per cent to 50 or 60 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT, There were imported into this country from 
Japan last year 30,927,000 pounds. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. BINGHAM. May I have the attention of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] ? 

I thought I had on my desk a copy of the hearings before the 
subcommittee of which the Senator from Georgia and I were 
both members, but I do not find it here. I desire to ask the 
Senator from Georgia whether he recollects who it was that ap- 
peared before the subcommittee and said that he had a large 
plant engaged in manufacturing wipers, particularly for use on 
automobiles, and that his business was being seriously inter- 
fered with by the importation of rags from Japan, My recollec- 
tion is that it was in accordance with the representations made 
by that witness that the committee voted to put on this duty. 
Does the Senator remember? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, my recollection is that Mr. 
Lovejoy, representing the Valway Rug Mills, of Lagrange, Ga., 


and others, appeared. 
The Senator’s recollection is correct. 


The waste-rag industry 
has grown into a considerable industry. This industry, of 
course, makes use of the wastage about cotton mills—the waste 
products, so to speak. It does not necessarily mean a useless 
or worthless product, but it is waste so far as general manu- 
facturing is concerned. 

These mills are now making the cotton wiping rags. The 
showing made before the committee was to the effect that rags 
of all kinds and characters were brought in largely from Japan, 
I believe, and that the domestic industry was unable to meet 
that competition. 

With reference to this specific rate, I should say that of course 
there ought not to be any disposition to exclude or to make 
dutiable rags used for paper-making purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are on the free list. 

Mr. GEORGE. I was much impressed with the suggestion 
made in the letter which the Senator from Kentucky sent to the 
desk, and which was read by the clerk, suggesting a change in 
the rate on these rags. It was a material reduction, as I recol- 
lect, from the Senate committee’s recommendation. At the same 
time it was, perhaps, some increase over the rate in the present 
law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Can we not agree, then, upon the paragraph 
as it is written, in order that we may know for the future just 
what the importations are, and the value of them, with what- 
ever decrease the Senator wishes from the 3 cents, but leave 
the paragraph in for that purpose, if for no other, so as to take 
it out of the basket clause? Then hereafter we will know just 
what the valuations of the importations were. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
further yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have found the hearings now. I should 
like to say to the Senator from Georgia that Mr. Lovejoy, repre- 
senting the Valway Rug Mills, of Lagrange, Ga., asked for a 
minimum of 5 cents per pound, and stated that they had lost 
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about $100,000 in their effort to make these rags. The commit- 
tee did not grant the 5 cents a pound requested. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask the Senator what is the price 
of the rags? Does he give the price of the rags per pound? It 
did not amount to 5 cents, did it? Was it not less than 5 cents? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The testimony was that the cloth sells at 
30 cents a pound. The rags imported, which are about 30,- 
000,000 pounds, apparently, sell for from 6 to 10 cents a pound. 
The testimony given by Mr. Lovejoy, of Georgia, was, in an- 
swer to a question, that the wiping rags which their company 
made were durable, and therefore, if they could get this protec- 
tion, they could sell them even at a much higher price than the 
Japanese rags that come in, because they would last that much 
longer. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I venture to say that the 
rags do not cost 5 cents a pound in this country. I am quite 
sure that those who furnish the rags, the various ragpickers of 
the country, do not pay as much as that for them. 

. SACKETT, Mr. BINGHAM, and Mr. GOFF addressed the 
hair. 

. The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 

further yield; and to whom? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. SACKETT. I simply desire to say that on page 43 of the 
hearings the same witness testified that they sell for from 6 to 
10 cents a pound. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Yes; that is what I said—that the rags sell 
for from 6 to 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to inquire of the Senator from 
Connecticut if the concerns that make these rags as a sort of 
by-product of waste have not received increased rates on the 
main product that goes from their factories, and are now seeking 
to tax in the same proportion the rags that are a part of the 
waste of their factories? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I should like to ask the Senator from Geor- 
gia |[Mr. Grorce] to answer that question. I am not familiar 
with the matter, because the only factory whose representative 
appeared before us was the Georgia factory. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not speaking of Mr. Lovejoy. I think 
it would be inconceivable to levy a tax here for the benefit of one 
man located anywhere. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It does not make any difference to me 
whether one man is making these rags or 1,000 people are mak- 
ing them, or whether the industry is situated in 1 State or in 
10 States. 

If an industry has been set up, and millions of dollars have 
been put in it, and it was doing fairly well, and imports began 
to come in and destroy the business, so that the industry has 
lost $100,000, I think it ought to be protected, whether one per- 
son or a thousand persons are concerned in the industry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thoroughly understand the Senator’s atti- 
tude ; but my information is that the domestic product of wiping 
rags, which is a waste product, is able to supply only one-half 
the demand of the American people; and the question is whether 
we are going to increase the cost of this article, which is neces- 
sary in order to cleanse machinery of all kinds, by an increase 
of almost 300 per cent in the tariff. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. GOFF. I desire at this time very briefly to submit a 
very concise analysis of this situation made by L. A. Pollock 
& Co., of Huntington, W. Va. It occurs to me, after listening to 
the suggestions that have been made and the arguments ad- 
vanced, that this analysis is very appealing. 

Mr. Pollock states that there is no definite line of demareation 
between old cotton rags and linen rags for paper making, which 
are free and always have been free in the importations into this 
eountry. He says that they still come from the same sources, 
and that they are handled in the same manner; and that at- 
tempting to make old rags for paper making free—now, these 
are the old rags for paper making—and old cotton rags not 
chiefly used for paper making dutiable, is opening the door to 
endless confusion, injustice, and great expense to the American 
consumer, 
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If we take paragraph 922, and read it in the light of that 
analysis, we have— 

Rags wholly or in chief value of cotton, except those chiefly used in 
paper making, 3 cents per pound. 


It has occurred to me, and I am therefore going to offer this 
amendment, that paragraph 922 should be amended so as to 
read: 


Rags wholly or in chief value of cotton, free. 


That, of course, would close the door to any confusion, or 
to the necessity of passing upon and determining the difference 
between old rags and old cotton rags not chiefly used for paper 
making; and it seems to me that the amendment of the commit- 
tee as it is now presented is open to that confusion. 

I therefore offer, as an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, paragraph 922: 

Rags wholly or in chief value of cotton, free. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it has been suggested here—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. While we are on this subject, I desire to make 
a suggestion to the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 
If the Senator desires to accomplish just what he has stated, 
this material should be left on the free list. 

Mr. GOFF. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. When we reach the free list, his suggestion 
could be acted upon in the regular order. 

Mr. GOFF. If that is more agreeable to the Senator from 
Utah, and with the understanding that we shall let it go until 
we reach the free list, I am perfectly willing to adopt that 
course. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
has the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If that is the case, then let us reject this 
amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, we are told that this is a new 
industry in the United States, and that these rags are not 
supplied in sufficient abundance to meet the demand. That is 
the first time I have heard that suggestion made. I think if 
we encourage this industry we can supply it very easily. 

A great many people do not know that there is a market for 
the rags that are now thrown away. I submit that Congress 
ought to encourage industry of every kind. If these rags are 
coming in here in abundance, and are affecting very materially 
and injuriously the market in the United States, why should we 
not come to the rescue of these producers of cotton rags? It 
aids the cotton producer. If his cotton is made into cloth, and 
when it becomes worn somewhat, the person owning the cloth 
knows that there is a market for the rags and for this waste 
material, he will bundle it up and send it to that market; but 
if we permit rags to come in here in abundance from foreign 
countries and take the home market away from these people, 
we discourage them from going to the market place at all with 
their substance, and they throw it away. It does indeed then 
become waste material to them. 

Germany won fame the world over by utilizing everything 
produced in the German Empire, and if she had not made the 
mistake of going into the World War, she would still be leading 
all the nations of the earth. We are comparatively a young 
republic. Surely we are not ready to throw away these markets 
to which our people are entitled. Let us give them a little aid 
in this case. I am going to vote for an increase in this rate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the Senate committee amendment. In line 9, I move to 
strike out “3 cents per pound” and in lieu thereof to insert 
“if unwashed, 1 cent per pound, if washed, sterilized, and 
trimmed, 2 cents per pound.” 

It strikes me that probably there is some reason for a dif- 
ference between the tariff on unwashed rags that come in and 
the tariff on those where the necessary labor has been applied 
to them to wash and sterilize them and trim them. In accord- 
ance with that theory, I offer the amendment to put a 1-cent 
duty on the unwashed and 2 cents on the washed, sterilized, and 
trimmed. 

Mr. COPELAND. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 

Mr. COPELAND. I believe that is a distinction which should 
be made. According to the information I have, it costs a cent 
to do the washing and trimming mentioned by the Senator. 





Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
1 yield. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I think that is a fair difference between the 
cost of preparing and sterilizing these rags and sending them 
over unwashed. I understand the Senator from Georgia sug- 
gested that that amendment would be agreeable to him. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Georgia, who has this schedule in charge, the reason for 
the exception in paragraph 922, relating to rags chiefly used 
in paper making, 3 cents per pound. Are rags used chiefly for 
paper making on the free list? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; they are on the free list. 
Mr. SMITH. Why are they on the free list? 
rags of practically the same nature as the others? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; they are not of the same nature, although 
some rags might be used interchangeably. ‘The rags used for 
paper making are not, as a rule, of that kind. 

Mr. SMITH. But they are imported? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. It is very well, I think, for us to in- 
sist that some protection should be given to southern cotton 
mills which are making these wiping towels, which buy their 
machinery, build their houses, carry on their business, in a 
tariff-protected country. They have several million dollars 
invested in these plants to use waste products. If we were on 
a free-trade basis, of course, nobody would insist that there be 
any protection given, but if our mills are to utilize their waste 
material, it is essential for them to have a reasonable degree 
of protection, 

Mr. SMITH. 

Mr. GEORGE. 

Mr. SMITH. 
all cotton mills? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think so. 

Mr. SMITH. It is the same principle which has _ dis- 
tinguished the Democratic Party from the Republican Party 
through all these years. Some one has said that the tariff is a 
local issue. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is not true of all rags. 
difference in rags. 

Mr, GEORGE. Yes; there is a difference in rags. 

Mr. NORRIS. What the Senator has said is true, but it 
does not apply to all rags, 

Mr. SMITH. No. 

Mr. GEORGE. There is a difference in rags, of course. 
But the rags used for paper making are on the free list, and 
they remain on the free list under this amendment. That 
might result in a difficulty in the administration of the law. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, it would make no difference at all. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know; I say it might result in an ad- 
ministrative difficulty. I do not know about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Paper rags are always in small pieces, which 
can not be used for anything else. They are never larger than 
half the size of one’s hand. These whitening rags about which 
we are talking are pieces out of which wiping rags can be made. 
There is no trouble whatever in the classification. Paper-making 
rags have been on the free list, and they are on the free list 
under the pending bill. 

Mr. SMITH. So far as the principle involved in this matter 
is concerned, I can not understand why rags used for paper 
making are put on the free list, whether they are imported or 
whether they are not, and rags that are used by all those who 
use machinery, and who must keep it in good condition are 
taxed. The railroads use millions of pounds in their journals, 
and there are millions of pounds used on machines of various 
kinds. Why should we tax the character of rags used in indus- 
try, such as I have indicated, these wiping rags, and yet place 
those used for paper making on the free list? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the Senator from Utah is misin- 
formed. It happens that these paper rags very frequently have 
large pieces of cloth in them, and they are picked over. Those 
pieces are often taken out from the paper stock, and, as the 
Senator from Georgia has hinted, it would make it extremely 
difficult to administer the law if there were in it any distinction 
such as is proposed here. 

Mr. SMITH. I see that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator from Utah why 


Are they not 


Is not that true of cotton mills? 
Yes. 
Not of the southern cotton mills alone, but of 


There is a 


these rags are put on the free list if paper is made out of them? 
At whose instance were they put upon the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. They have always been on the free list. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
been on the free list? 


I know that, but why have they always 
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Mr. SMOOT. They are not used for any other purpose. - They 
are perfectly useless unless they are used for paper-making 
purposes. 

Mr. SMITH. Is there not some domestic production of rags, 
so that some one in this country could be found who could make 
some money if we would raise the duty high enough so that they 
could be sold for paper-making purposes? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not that I know of. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I can not understand any such 
position. There is a production of rags in the United States. 
Some are used for paper making, some are used for another 
purpose. A tariff is put on one, and is not put on the other, 
Why is that? 

Mr. SMOOT. For the simple reason that the paper-making 
rags can not be used for any other purpose. 

Mr. SMITH. The paper-making rags could be used for the 
purpose of making the wipers. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Senator. 

Mr, SMITH. They are shredded. I know how they are 
made. They are made down in my section of the country. No 
one can come and tell me all sorts of rags can not be used in 
this sweating process to make the material used for wiping 
purposes, and the little towels that are used—the little crash 
towels with which all of us are familiar. 

Mr. SMOOT. The wiper is made from a rag. Perhaps one 
could take a soft cotton and use that over by spinning another 
thread, the same as is done with wool, but even that is not done 
in the United States. The labor forms too large a part of the 
cost. It is done in the case of wool. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, a man appeared from the State 
of the Senator from Georgia, who has a factory which, as a by- 
product, is making these other wipers. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no, Mr. President; it is not a by-product. 
That is a separate and distinct industry, for the purpose of 
utilizing what otherwise is a waste product. I do not want the 
Senator to get the impression that it is a by-product. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator from Georgia this ques- 
tion: How many factories of that character are there in this 
country ? 

Mr. GEORGE. I can not answer that. The witness who ap- 
peared before the committee said that he appeared for himself 
and others interested in the manufacture of so-called wiping 
rags. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to conclude what I have 
to say about this business. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me bring this to the attention of the 
Senator. The value of rags for paper-making purposes, I am 
ndvised on inquiry, is about 1.9 cents a pound, while the other 
rags which can be used for wiping rags have an import value of 
5 cents a pound. Therefore it follows that the man who has 
rags to sell on the other side of the world will sort them, and 
will not send anything over for paper-making purposes at 1.9 
cents, for which he could get 5 cents a pound. If that is true, 
it seems to me that the classification is a practical one, and one 
which will not result in very much administrative difficulty. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to me to ask the Senator from Georgia a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it not true that the reason why the 
small or inferior rags are put on the free list is so that the 
great paper makers of the country can get a large part of their 
raw material as cheaply as possible? Is not that the plain truth 
of the matter? 

Mr. GEORGE. I suppose that has much to do with it. 
want these rags, of course. They are a very cheap product, and 
they are on the free list. They are on the free list under the 
present act, and under the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, all of us are aware of the fact 
that at this time the use of this peculiar product is universal. 
Everybody must have it. We are not proposing to put a rea- 
sonable duty on it, but something over 100 per cent. In order 
that perhaps somebody in the United States, at some time, may 
see an opportunity to make a tremendous profit out of the neces- 
sities of the millions of people who use these rags, we are going 
to impose a tax on this necessary article, not because there are 
a great number of men engaged in the production of it whose 
business life and whose investments are jeopardized, but simply 
because one concern appears and says it might interfere with 
its profits, a million, two million, three million, four million, or 
five million Americans are to be mulcted with a duty of 100 or 
150 per cent on a necessary article. That is the proposition 
before us. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, how does the Senator get the 
idea of a tariff of 100 or 150 per cent when the duty asked for 
is 3 cents a pound, and it has been stated several times on the 


They 
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That is 
Where does the Senator get the idea of 150 per 


floor that the rags cost from 6 to 10 cents a pound? 
the evidence. 
cent? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the original cotton does not cost 
much more than 10 cents a pound. The floors of the factories 
are swept and the waste incident to converting the staple into 
goods is taken, and it probably does not cost 1 cent a pound, 
Millions and millions of pounds of this waste over a period of 
years are swept up from the floors of the different cotton fac- 
tories ar‘l saved as waste and converted into this waste 
material. 

Speaking about it costing 5 or 10 cents a pound, the original 
goods out of which you get the rags and waste does not cost that 
amount. It is a waste material. Where does anyone get the 
idea of 10 cents a pound? It was an arbitrary estimate of 
some individual in order to get a tariff that would spell an 
inordinate profit to the individual who makes the article. 

It does seem to me that the time has come when some one on 
this side, at least, should have some regard for the milliers of 
people who use the ordinary products that we so abundantly 
produce. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as I understand it a protective 
tariff is for the purpose of increasing production in our country, 
so we are going to levy a protective tariff on rags to increase 
the production of rags in this country. The best rag factories 
I know of in the country are some very poor families with 10 
or 12 or 14 children. In the course of a year there are more 
rags produced there than any place else I know of. When we 
say we are going to increase the production of rags we say in 
effect that we want our people to be ragged. Is the Senate 
spending its time—is this great group of statesmen spending its 
time levying a tariff on rags? 

According to the pending amendment we are going to levy 
a different tariff upon clean rags than we levy upon dirty rags. 
If the rags are dirty, we will not charge as much as when they 
are clean. If they are dirty and liable to bring in disease so as 
to give business to the doctors and druggists, we let them in 
cheap, but if they are clean and sterilized and there is nothing 
insanitary about them, so there is no opportunity for us to do 
anything with them on that account, we charge a higher rate. 

We are levying a tariff on rags, Mr. President. ‘The idea is 
to produce more rags. Rags and poverty usually go together. 
We ought not.to levy a tariff on rags so as to pay our people 
something for living in a condition of poverty. The more abject 
the poverty is the more rags we will have. What are we going 
to do with the poor devil who comes over here as an immigrant 
and when he comes into this country wears old clothes? That 
is where we usually get our rags, from old clothes. I suppose 
our immigration inspectors, if we pass the kind of a law that 
levies a heavy tariff upon rags, will be watching the incoming 
steamers and every poor fellow who has not a spick and span 
clean looking suit of clothes will be grabbed and his clothes 
will be taken off of him. [Laughter.] He will be compelled to 
pay a tariff on his old clothes because they are rags. We are 
going to encourage rags in this country by levying a protective 
tariff on rags. 

The reason why we levy a tariff on steel products is in order 
that we may have more steel products manufactured. If we 
want to have more rags let us put a high tariff on rags that are 
coming in and thus develop the rag industry in the United 
States. 

Mr. President, does the Senate of the United States want to 
do that? Is it necessary that we should by law organize a lot 
of ragamuffins in the country and give them an inducement to 
be ragged, to go into the rag business, to tear their clothes as 
well as their hair? In other words, do we want to develop the 
rag industry? If we do, I do not believe we can do it by putting 
a tariff on rags, because we usually put on the high tariffs in 
the name of labor, and where will there be more labor benefited 
by levying a tariff on rags? Where will there be more men, 
women, and children benefited? 

Of course, this is something at which the children are ex- 
perts—rag making. <A good, healthy American boy can produce 
more rags than a man who is 50 years old and has been in the 
business for 50 years. If we put a tariff on rags, do we expect 
that we are going to increase the rag business? Are we going 
to make the people more ragged if we give them enough money 
so they can afford to be ragged? Are we not carrying the pro 
tective-tariff principle a little bit to extremes? Would it not 
be well to try to have prosperity and good business; and, if we 
need rags, let us look to the fellows who are not prosperous to 
supply them and let them come in cheap from abroad? 

If rags are used for making paper, they are admitted free. 
If a man takes his old coat, which becomes a rag after awhile, 
and makes paper of it and if he brings it in for that purpose he 
does not pay any tariff; but if he uses that same old coat tv 
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wipe the dust or the mud or the grease off of his Ford car he 
has to pay a tariff of 60 per cent in order to bring it in to do 
that work. It would seem that the object of the law is to pre- 
vent the people from destroying their old clothes in that way 
and to educate them along the lines that they should not wear 
their old clothes for such dirty purposes but should wear them 
a little longer and not call them rags but call them coats or 
something of the kind. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Utah what tariff is placed upon woolen rags, if any? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is 24 cents a pound. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, in regard to woolen waste and 
woolen rags, it will be found that they are taxed nearly as high 
as raw wool. Virgin wool takes a tax of 31 cents a pound. I 
do not care whether this duty on cotton rags is continued or not, 
but the object of the tariff is not to make people wear rags. 
The Senator from Nebraska may use his shirt to wipe his auto- 
mobile as much as he pleases and no one will object. There is 
a duty now on rags. I found it here when I came into the 
Senate, 

The object of this tariff is to enable the cotton mills to utilize 
what otherwise is a waste product that goes to waste. That 
is the only purpose, If the duty should not be imposed, it would 
make no difference to me; and, if the duty is too high, it should 
be reduced; but when we get into the textiles and begin to take 
all the duties off of waste we are going to run into trouble 
before we get through the woolen schedule, because it will be 
found that woolen waste is taxed at about 24 cents a pound. It 
seems that the tariff on rags might remain in the bill so as to 
draw attention to the fact that we are providing a classification 
for these rags so that we may know what we are doing in the 
making of tariff rates. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, did I understand the Sena- 
tor from Utah to say that there is a tariff on woolen rags? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; there is a tariff on woolen rags and I 
can explain it to the Senator, if he wants an explanation, 
when the schedule is reached, or briefly I could state it now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just in a word now, are they on the free 
list or are they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are certain rags on the free list and 
certuin rags that are dutiable. Let me tell the Senator the 
situation and he can see what it is. Where we take a piece of 
woolen cloth and make a suit or a dress or a sweater, in mak- 
ing those articles there are always clippings sometimes of 10 
inches, sometimes 4 inches, sometimes more or less. Europe 
takes all of our old waste; I mean the dirty waste; but these 
clippings are gathered all over the world and come in here. 
They are then garnetted and made into wool that is almost 
equal to the scoured wool itself. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does that come in free or is there a tariff 
on it? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a tariff on it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is all I want to know. 

Mr. SMOOT. That can not be done with cotton waste. We 
can take these rags and run them through a garnetted machine, 
and the machine will pick out the fibers in many cases, particu- 
larly with the soft rags, such as knit stockings, sweaters, and 
so forth, that are made here, and from those clippings produce 
a product just as good for use in the making of woolen rags up 
to 44’s as if we had the clean, scoured wool. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The reason why I asked about woolen rags 
or the clippings the Senator just spoke of is that during the war 
there was an investigation of the uniforms providec for our 
soldiers, and it was found that a great many of the uniforms 
were being made out of cloth coming from rag clippings— 
shoddy, in other words. It will be remembered that the Con- 
gress directed that that should not be done. I was wondering if 
they are now coming in free and the manufacturers are reaping 
the profits, as they will do in case these rags come in free. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state the way the Government does now. 
It does not buy a piece of cloth for a uniform of any kind 
unless it specifically provides that the tensile strength of the 
cloth shall be so much. It is the duty of those who examine 
the cloth as it is purchased by the Government to see that the 
tensile strength of every piece of cloth is determined by a test. 
I will say to the Senator that with the instruments we now 


have, they can test the cloth to a fraction of a degree. If } 


waste is put into the cloth, it is impossible to maintain that re- 
quired strength, and therefore under the examination by the 
Government to-day it is impossible for them to use anything 
but standard material. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That was brought about by a law enacted 
during the war, 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, during the war there were a lot of 
things that passed almost without inspection here, not only of 
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woolen goods, but cotton goods and every other kind of goods 
that were not up to standard. The whole cry was to “ Make, 
make, get them here,” and, of course, the Government of the 
United States took things that they would not take under 
ordinary circumstances. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I have always had the 
highest respect for the judgment of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. SmirH], and I have followed him in cotton legis- 
lation ordinarily, but I think he is entirely wrong in this matter. 
Woolen clippings sent here 5 or 6 inches long are much longer 
than any one fiber in the wool. We can make as good a sweater 
or as good clothes from those clippings as from the whole cloth. 

There is a small duty proposed here for cotton waste. Much 
of it is wasted, as we know, in the machine shop and in the 
different usages in industrial activities of the South. There is 
no reason why we should turn down 8 cents a pound on that 
waste. It seems to me we ought to ask for an increase. I 
favor a protection for the wool people, and I certainly would 
protest against putting the waste of the cotton people on the 
free list. 

I think the Senator from South Carolina, who is usually 
right on cotton questions of any kind, is entirely wrong here. 
I would like to see the 3-cent rate sustained by the Senate, if 
not increased. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris] is entirely right in one aspect of his argument, 
and that is that the United States should not become a dump- 
ing ground for the rags of the world. We certainly ought to 
keep those rags out. We do not want to have the waste mate- 
rial and refuse of other countries dumped in here for our people 
to wear and use. We have waste material of our own. Let us 
use it to advantage. 

The Senator from Georgia has pointed out that there is a 
vast amount of waste cotton material around the various cotton 
factories of the country, both North and South. Why not utilize 
it, Senators? Why not create a demand for it in this country? 
Why not permit the cotton mills to sell this waste material to 
the people of the United States? We are demanding better 
wages for those who work in the cotton mills, and I am one of 
those who make that demand. Let us give the spinners, the 
mill owners, an opportunity to dispose of this waste material 
to advantage. We are going to ask of them and demand of them 
a better wage scale for the men and women who weave cotton 
into cloth in the United States. Why not give them this little 
protection; let the foreigners use their waste material in their 
own land and let us use ours here. 

Would you strike down this new industry? We are told that 
there are but few engaged in this industry in the United States. 
Well, let us ‘induce more to engage in it, let us encourage them 
to use this waste substance to advantage, to turn it into money 
and enable the cotton mills to pay a better wage to those who 
are making the cotton into cloth. 

As I said a moment ago, there is a protection on the waste 
material of wool. Why discriminate against cotton? Why not 
put both articles upon a common level and treat them alike, 
North and South, and East and West? I am in favor of utiliz- 
ing both those waste materials in the United States. I would 
not permit foreigners to send their waste material here and take 
the home market in the United States away from our people. 
I would not favor an unreasonable rate, but I favor a rate that 
is fair. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Under the present law waste 
material that goes into the making of paper is free. Waste 
material of wool that goes into the making of clothes and 
blankets and articles that the people need to protect and shelter 
them bears a duty of 8 cents, and it is proposed to increase it to 
24 cents. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to use this waste mate- 
rial for other purposes, and that is what we are seeking to do. 
I want to stop the palming off upon the people of the United 
States of this waste stuff in the form of blankets. If a good 
market can be provided for this material, it will be used and 
consumed and all the people will be given an opportunity to buy 
fresh cotton goods and woolen goods from the woolen mills and 
cotton mills of the United States. 

As I understand, a 24-cent duty is proposed on wool rags, and 
we on this side of the Chamber are quibbling over a 3-cent duty 
upon cotton rags. I can not understand it. I am utterly unable 
to understand it, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President-— 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Kentucky? re 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As to the raw products of cotton and wool, 
if a comparison is in order, we have a 31-cent-per-pound tariff 
on wool, while cotton is on the free list. 

Mr. HEFLIN. And I have an amendment pending to put a 
duty of 4 cents a pound on cotton coming into the United 
States; and we have a debenture plan included in the pending 
bill, which I supported and helped to put into the bill, under 
which 2 cents a pound would be paid on cotton, or $10 a bale; 
and it is but fair and just that the cotton producers should 
have it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I merely want to call the Seuzator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that if cotton rags shall be used instead of 
the raw product the demand for the raw cotton of the country 
will thereby be reduced. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Not at all. This waste niaterial is something 
that is now absolutely lost. We are going to have a demand 
for it. It is used to rub off automobiles; it is used on railroad 
trains and for various other similar purposes. 

My contention is that if a demand sha!! se created for these 
rags more people will throw away the o!d clothes before they 
are entirely worn out and will buy new cotton clothes and thus 
increase the demand for American cotton. That is a considera- 
tion which is involved in this matter. If the contention of 
some of my friends shall obtain, all of this material will come 
in free, and, together with what we have of waste material, 
will cause a glutted market, I do not want to see that situation 
arise. 

Mr. President, I am for any amount of duty that is reason- 
able in order to increase the consumption of American cotton. 
I should like to see every bale of American cotton consumed 
in the United States and I hope some day to see most of it 
consumed here. We are now consuming in the United States 
half of the domestic cotton crop, and we produce a kind of 
cotton that is produced nowhere else in all the world. I want 
to get this waste stuff out of the United States; I want to have 
it manufactured into various things, so that it can not be packed 
up in bales and counted in the carry-over of the American 
cotton supply. 


I am working on that as I go along in connection 
with this matter. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senator from Tennessee has made 
the point that if we put a tariff on this material it will tend 
to destroy the market for cotton. The opposite position is 
that if a tariff be not put on it out market will be open to 
all the world, which may send this waste product over here, 
and that will certainly not increase the consumption of cotton 
in the United States. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is very true; that is the logical con- 
clusion, 

Mr. President, I am not going to detain the Senate any longer 
on this question. I think we ought to be fair to both cotton 
and wool. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] can not be 
entertained in the form in which it is offered, because the same 
result can be procured by disagreeing to the amendment. 
Therefore the question is upon the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky to the amendment proposed by the 
committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
to the amendment may be stated. 

Mr. SMITH. Let it be reported. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The CuieF CLERK. On page 160, in line 9, in the amendment 
of the committee, it is proposed to strike out “3 cents per 
pound” and insert “if unwashed 1 cent per pound; if washed, 
sterilized, and trimmed, 2 cents per pound.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs upon 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the committee. (Put- 
ting the question:) By the sound the “ayes” appear to have it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. A division, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 


I ask that the amendment 
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The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BLEASE (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Govutp]. 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reepv]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PrrtTmMan] 
and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Purpps]. I transfer 
that pair to the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercHer] 
and yote “ yea.” 

Mr. SACKETT (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. COPELAND (when Mr. WAGNER’s name was called). My 
colleague |Mr. WacGNER] is detained from the Senate. If he 
were present and permitted to vote, he would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was conciuded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Sevator 
from Utah [Mr. Krne] is necessarily detained from the Serate 
by illness. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I wish to announce the following 
general pairs: 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] with the junior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OveRMAN]; 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. MercaLr] with the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ1nes] ; 

The junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DALE] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]; 

The senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] with the 
senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]; and 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Parrerson] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WatsH]. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 27, as follows: 

YEAS—35 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
McCulloch 
McNary 
Moses 
Oddie 
Robinson, Ind. 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 


NAYS—27 


Hayden 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
NOT VOTING—33 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Sackett 
Schall 
Shipstead 
Simmons 
Smith 


I have a pair 
In his absence, I 


Bingham 
Bratton 
Broussard 
Caraway 
Connally 
Deneen 
Fess 
George 
Gillett 


Glenn Smoot 
Goldsborough Steiwer 

Hale Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Waterman 


Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Kean 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Blaine 
Borah 
Brookhart 
Capper 


Copeland 
Cutting 
Dill 
Frazier 
Glass 


Goff 
Hatfield 


Norbeck 


Valsh, Mass, 
Wheeler 


Black 
Blease 
Brock 
Couzens 
Dale 
Edge 
Fletcher 
Gould Pittman Stephens 

Greene Ransdell Swanson 

So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I reserve the right to offer 
an amendment in the Senate on this subject. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That may be done without a 
formal reservation. 

Under the unanimous-consent agreement previously entered 
into, the Senate as in Committee of the Whole now recurs to 
Schedule 5, on page 121. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, did I understand the Chair to 
say “unanimous consent”? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood unani- 
mous consent to have been given to take up the consideration 
of Schedule 5 at the beginning of the session on yesterday. 
That was temporarily abrogated by a motion to proceed to the 
consideration of the cotton schedule, as the Chair understands 
the parliamentary situation. 

Mr. BORAH. When was the unanimous-consent agreement 
entered into? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It was entered into on Satur- 
day, as the present occupant of the chair understands, prior te 
taking the recess Saturday afternoon. 


Thomas, Okla. 
Tydings 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mont, 
Warren 
Watson 


Metcalf 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
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Mr. SMOOT. I desire to ask the Senator from Idaho if he 
is ready to proceed with Schedule 5 at this time? 

Mr. BORAH. I am not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I move that we proceed to the considera- 
tion of 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, a point of order, If unanimous 
consent was given, the agreement can not be broken by a ma- 
jority vote. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the Chair is in error as to unani- 
mous consent. A motion was made to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the spirits schedule, I believe, and, following that, the 
sugar schedule. 

Mr. DILL. But on Saturday an agreement was made that 
we should return to sugar. It was a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment at that time. 

Mr. BORAH. No; there never bas been any unanimous-con- 
sent agreement to that effect. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was compelled to make a motion, 

Mr. DILL. If the Senator from Idaho will bear with me, I 
should like to finish my statement, It was a unanimous-consent 
agreement at that time. Another unanimous-consent agreement 
was asked for by the Senator from Utah to abrogate the unani- 
mous-consent agreement that had been made, and that was 
granted. 

Mr. SMOOT. No: that was objected to. 

Mr. DILL. No; I did not object. I was the one who was 
raising the objection. I did not object to taking up the other 
schedule first. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I think the Rrcorp will 
show—— 

Mr. DILL. No motion was made until yesterday. The mo- 
tion was made yesterday; but when the matter came up here, 
unanimous consent was given, because I did not object. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think if the Chair will look 
at the Recorp he will find that no unanimous consent was given. 
What happened was that the Senator from Mississippi made a 
motion that a certain order be entered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will consult the 
Journal rather than the Recorp, if he may. 

Mr. BORAH. Do as you like. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Journal clerk informs 
the Chair that it was done on motion, as the Senator from Idaho 
suggests; but may the Chair, in his own capacity as a Senator, 
propound a parliamentary inquiry and ask what becomes of 
the orphan sugar schedule under the arrangement which the 
Senate is at present carrying out? 

Mr. NORRIS. That ought to be easy for the Chair, because 
the Chair has it to answer. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
tion to the Senate. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the result of it is that the purpose, 
as I understand, is to dispose of every other schedule before we 
go to sugar. That is the plan here. We might just as well be 
frank about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On yesterday the Senator 
from Mississippi called the attention of the Chair to the action 
taken on Saturday, following which a motion was made yester- 
day to take up Schedule 10. Under those circumstances the 
Chair rules that Schedule 10 is now in order; and the Clerk 
will state the first amendment in that schedule. 

The first amendment was, under the heading “ Schedule 10.— 
Flax, hemp, jute, and manufactures of,” on page 160, line 19, 
before the words “ per pound,” to strike out “1144 cents” and 
insert “2 cents,” so as to read: 


The Chair submits the ques- 


Park, 1001. Flax straw, $3 per ton; flax, not hackled, 1% cents per 
pound; flax, hackled, including “ dressed line,” 3 cents per pound; flax 
tow, flax noils, and crin vegetal, twisted or not twisted, 1 cent per 
pound; hemp and hemp tow, 2 cents per pound. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
chairman of the committee give us a word of explanation about 
this proposed increase. I believe the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. SaAckETT]-was on this subcommittee. I should like to have 
some explanation made. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. GEORGE. I will after a moment, Mr, President. 

As I understand, if the amendment increasing the rate on 
hemp and hemp tow from 1% to 2 cents a pound is agreed to, 
the second amendment would logically follow. 


The question is on agreeing 
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Mr. SACKETT. Yes; it would logically follow. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is my understanding; but I should like 
to have an explanatory statement with reference to the first 
amendment. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, the committee had its hear- 
ings, and the representative of the American Farm Bureau ap- 
peared.and made the statement that the acreage devoted to hemp 
in this country had fallen materially. He gave the figures in 
1898 as 25,000 acres, and in 1919 as 7,000 acres, and asked that 
there be an increased duty on hemp in order that as an agri- 
cultural product it might be encouraged and grown in this 
country. 

That is the basis on which the increase was granted by the 
committee. Hemp is a very necessary thing. It is under 
intense competition from Manila hemp, and it is under compe- 
tition in its manufactured product from sisal, which is on the 
free list; but the representative of the Farm Bureau seemed to 
think that it could be encouraged. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, does the Senator, in 
referring to Manila hemp, refer to hemp which comes from the 
Philippine Islands? 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes; as I understand. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Of course the duty will not be of any 
effect so far as the importation from the Philippine Islands are 
concerned. 

Mr. SACKETT. No; not at all. But the representative of 
the Farm Bureau seemed to think that if the present duty on 
it were increased half a cent it would materially affect the 
growing of hemp in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the rates of duty on hemp are 
increased in order further to encourage the production of this 
article in this country. 

The domestic production amounted to about 6,000 tons per 
year before the war. It increased to over 20,000 tons in 1917, 
and then declined to an average of less than 1,000 tons in post- 
war years. 

The average quantity of hemp imported each year, and the 
equivalent ad valorem rates of duty under the tariff acts of 
1909, 1913, and 1922, are as follows: 

Under the act of 1909 the average annual import in tons 
was 5,713. The equivalent ad valorem duty was 12.49 per 
cent. 

In 1918 there were imported 6,347 tons under the free pro- 
vision of the Underwood-Simmons bill. 

From 1922 to December 31, 1928, there were 2,506 tons im- 
ported, with an average equivalent ad valorem of 8.61 per cent. 

That is the history of the matter. 

After hearing the testimony the committee decided to in- 
crease the duty on hemp and hemp tow from 1% to 2 cents per 
pound, and on hackled hemp from 8 to 3% cents per pound. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, may I inquire what States 
or localities produce this product? 

Mr. SMOOT. Wisconsin, principally, in the United States. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, for the information of the 
Senator from South Dakota I will state that there are 9 hemp 
mills in the United States, 7 of which are located within a 
radius of 30 miles of the city of Juneau, in Dodge County, in 
my State; 1 is located at Roberts, Wis., near the Minnesota 
line; and there is 1 other at Wayne, IIL. 

Kentucky formerly raised about 40,000 acres of hemp for fiber, 
which was milled. In Wisconsin we raised from 6,000 to 
12,000 acres a year; but the industry has decreased to a point 
when last year Kentucky raised only 450 acres of fiber hemp, 
and Wisconsin raised 1,700 acres. 

It is very evident that there are other substitutes for the 
by-products of hemp. In Wisconsin it is primarily a cash crop, 
and is also used for the purpose of cleaning out fields that are 
infested with Canadian thistles, crabgrass, and other weeds that 
can not be destroyed in any other way than by raising a crop 
that has a very heavy foilage and a very thick growth. 

The hemp raisers of this locality, which, of course, constitutes 
practically the entire hemp production, indicate very clearly 
their desire for an increase in the tariff. I am not so certain 
that it is going to be of any special benefit to them. However, 
I am persuaded beyond any doubt that it will not in any way 
injure any other industry, and will not add materially to the 
cost of that which is made out of hemp. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BLAINE. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As a matter of information, I wish to in- 
quire of the Senator upon what basis the same rate of duty is 
placed on the hemp, both hackled and unhackled, and on the 
hemp tow, which represents at least a partial status of manu- 
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facture. I see that the present duty on hemp is 1 cent. ‘The 
Senate committee amendment makes it 2 cents; and the same 
thing is true of hemp tow. 

Nearly 1,400 tons of hemp, unhackled, came in last year, three 
or four hundred tons of hackled, and 18 tons of hemp tow. I 
should like to know on just what basis the same rate of tariff 
is placed on the raw product and on the partially manufactured 
product. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I have not the information. I 
| have not had the time to go into the matter. Frankly, I can not 
advise the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ordinarily there is a differential between 
the raw and the manufactured or partially manufactured. It 
may be that the Senator from Utah could give us the in- 
formation. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I asked the expert, and he 
said that hemp tow was just a by-product. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ordinarily the word “tow” has a technical 
meaning. It is something like a tow sack, a sort of a weave of 
the fiber. If it does not mean that in this case, probably my 
inquiries have no application. 

Mr. SACKETT. The expert indicates that it is simply a by- 
product. It has always been under the same rate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Only 18 tons of it came in. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I hare an amendment to this para- 
graph, which I do not care to press now, but I want to know 
whether I may urge it later. It is an individual amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does it apply to the entire sec- 
tion? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. No; it applies to one of the items in 
this paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If it applies to the House text, 
it is not in order at this time. The Senator may offer it later. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I have a further parliamentary inquiry. 
My colleague [Mr. RANspELL] has an amendment to paragraph 
1003, relating to jute. There is no committee amendment in 
that paragraph. In order that I may notify him so that he 
may be here, would his amendment be in order now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no committee amendment 
in that paragraph, so the amendment would be in order later. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to make an inquiry of the Senator from Utah before the vote 
is taken. Has the domestic production of this grade of hemp 
increased in recent years, or decreased? 

Mr. SMOOT. It has decreased greatly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is practically negligible? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is very small. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And the manufacturing in- 
dustries which purchase this hemp must have the same im- 
ported? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are compelled to import what they use. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On what tariff principle did 
the able chairman and his assistants on the Finance Committee 
recommend an increased duty here? 

Mr. SACKETT. Because it is an agricultural product, and 
we are trying to give agriculture a little help. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And all yardsticks of pro 
tection were removed. 

Mr. SACKETT. The bulk of hemp comes in from the Philip 
pines, so it would not affect them at all, anyway. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; Italy is the place from which it comes. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, my information is that 97 per 
cent of the imports come from Italy, and not from the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Answering the question of the Senator from Kentucky with 
respect to the reason for the differential between 2 and 3144 
cents, my information from the tariff experts is that there is a 
great loss in the hackling of the hemp, and they have estimated 
it at 144 cents. That is the processing of the hemp. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is true, Mr. President, that there is that 
difference, and always has been the difference of a cent, but 
the first amendment increased the rate from 1% to 2 cents. The 
ratio as provided by the Finance Committee is correct. The only 
thing we are to decide is, whether we want to increase the rate 
from 144 to 2 cents on hemp and hemp tow 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, before we vote I merely de- 
sire to say with reference to this item, which the Senator from 
Kentucky says is a case where we could help the farmer some- 
what, that we produce a thousand tons annually. The statis- 
tics I have show that the domestic production and the importa- 
tions have been about the same through a long period of years. 
We import 1,374 tons, 
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It does seem to me that since this item was on the free list 
in tariff bill after tariff bill we could forego this great increase 
for the benefit of the farmers of the country. 

; Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I merely want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the raising of hemp is a farming industry 
and is very valuable to the people who are engaged in it. 

I think the Senator from Mississippi is misinformed as to 
the total production in the United States. Kentucky at one 
time had 40,000 acres in hemp. My own State had from 6,000 
to 12,000 acres a year, depending upon the year. Presently it 
has 1,700 acres in hemp, which of course produces a much 
larger tonnage than that to which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit, 
the statistics I cited were from the Tariff Commission and are 
quite up to date, showing that a thousand tons are produced 
annually and that that has been the production for a number 
of years. 

Mr. BLAINE. The information I have is from the growers 
themselves, an inventory taken from the growers. Of course, 
it is a farm product—it is a valuable industry. I do not know 
that tie tariff is going to benefit it to any great extent, because 
I know that there are certain substitutes which have displaced 
hemp in commercial use; but, though that may be, it is a 
farm crop—it is a valuable farm crop—for those who grow it. 

It can only be grown on a certain type of soil and there is 
much of that soil in the United States. It means that plants 
must be erected where the hemp is grown and operated locaily. 
The hemp is a very bulky material. It piles high, like corn- 
stalks, or corn fodder, and the industry that processes the hemp 
must be located where the hemp is grown. 

It was only the other day that we placed a tariff of $6 a ton 
on certain soybean oil cake and meal, to the detriment of the 
dairy farmers on the Pacific coast and the Atlantic coast, merely 
for the benefit of one single processer, as I understand, in the 
State of Illinois, and to the disadvantage of the dairy producer. 

I feel about this tariff exactly as I do about many of the 
farm tariffs. I doubt if it will be of any benefit whatever to 
the hemp grower, but in the zeal to impose high tariff rates 
upon farm products, this one product alone should not be picked 
out as the victim for a low tariff. That is the only proposition 
I have to make to the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
that be is so enthusiastic, and his argument is filled with so 
much logic, and he has spoken with such eloquence, that I with- 
draw my objection. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, to me it is an amazing 
thing that the chairman of the subcommittee having this matter 
in hand has confessed that there was no principle involved, that 
there was nothing at stake, that there was no reason for the 
amendment except that hemp has the name of being an agricul- 
tural product. The industry is practically dead, very little hemp 
is raised here; it is brought in from abroad to make the warp of 
carpets, the sails of the ships, hall rugs, aisle runners, uphol- 
stery, and belt webbing. It is perfectly absurd to think that 
because it has the name of an agricultural product the commit- 
tee should have receded from a principle involved in writing a 
tariff bill, and proposed to give this article protection, increas- 
ing the cost of all these common things simply because hemp has 
the name of an article supposed to be raised on the farm, but 
in this case hardly raised at all . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT (S. DOC. NO. 38) 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp the reply of the Secretary of the Treasury to Senate 
Resolution 153. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the reply was ordered to be printed 
in the REcorD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[S. Doe. No. 38, Tist Cong., Ist sess.] 
Funps ExpENDED FOR THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE PROHIBITION AcT 


LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY TRANSMITTING, IN RE- 
SPONSE TO SENATE RBSOLUTION NO. 153, CERTAIN INFORMATION RELATIVE 
TO THE EXPENDITURE OF MONEY APPROPRIATED BY THE FIRST AND SEC- 
OND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION ACT OF 1929 FOR THE ENFORCEMENT OF 
THE PROHIBITION ACT 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, November 19, 1929. 

The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATzs SENATE. 

Sir: In accordance with the previsions of Senate Resolution 153, I 
am transmitting herewith a memorandum of November 15, 1929, from 
the Commissioner of Prohibition, furnishing the information called for 
by the resolution in connection with the additional amount for the en- 
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forcement of the prohibition act appropriated by the first deficiency 
appropriation act approved March 4, 1929. 

I have also had prepared and am inclosing to you a memorandum 
of November 15, 1929, from the Commissioner of Customs, with at- 
tached statements showing the use made of the apropriation of $707,860 
contained in the second deficiency appropriation act approved March 4, 
1929. The purpose of this appropriation was the prevention of smug- 
gling, including intoxicating beverages. This latter statement is not 
called for by the resolution, but is being forwarded for the information 
of the Senate in that connection, 

Respectfully, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


— 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF CUSTOMS, 
Washington, November 15, 1929. 


MEMORANDUM FOR UNDERSECRETARY MILLS FROM THE COMMISSIONER OF 
CUSTOMS 


In accordance with your request, there is submitted herewith sta- 
tistisal data pertaining to the Customs Service in connection with the 
resolution introduced in the Senate by Senator Harris. The resolution 
asks only for information in connection with the deficiency uppropria- 
tion for the enforcement of the national prohibition act, and does not 
call for any data as far as the Customs Service is concerned. 

The sum of $707,860 appropriated for the Customs Service in the sec- 
ond deficiency appropriation act has been allocated to 13 of the land 
border districts and to the customs agency service. The attached state- 
ment shows the districts to which the funds have been allocated, the 
number of additional employees assigned in each district, and the total 
sum allocated. 

There are also attached statements showing seizures for violations of 
the customs laws in the customs districts in question for the various 
periods mentioned in the Harris resolution. 

There is also attached a statement based on Canadian customs records 
showing the amount of alcoholic beverages cleared from Canadian ports 
to the United States. 

F. X. A. EBLE. 


Cases of alcoholic beverages cleared for the United States from Canadian 
customhouses opposite the Detroit area 


enn a 
1928 1929 








1928 1929 


Cases 
68, 991 
48, 836 | 
53, 892 


Cases 

125, 359 
147, 209 
166, 533 


Cases 

146, 746 
154, 439 
162, 773 


Cases 
54, 520 
48, 625 
43, 400 


September 
| October 


iy 


Exports of alcoholic beverages from all Canada to the United States 


1928 1929 


Gallons 
282, 239 
253, 203 
239, 205 || 


1928 





Gallons 
487, 365 
473, 361 | 
504, 945 


Gallons 
551, 749 
519, 869 


Gallons 
322, 765 
252, 978 


PRs nisnanctdinabeie 
September 





Statement of the additional amount appropriated by the second deficiency 
appropriation act approved March 4, 1929, for the enforcement of the 
national prohibition act 

| Number 
| of addi- 
tional 
employees 
| assigned 





Total sums 


Administrative district allocated 


Headquarters ports 





St. Albans, Vt 
Ogdensburg, N. Y..-.- 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Tampa, Fla 

San Antonio, Tex._._. 
El Paso, Tex._.-. 
Nogales, Ariz 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash_._...... 
Great Falls, Mont___. 
Pembina, N. Dak... 
Duluth, Minn... _____| 


Jo, 24, El Paso 
Yo. 26, Arizona 


Jo. 30, Washington 
Yo. 33, Montana and Idaho 
[APD vnc cocnanumoman 
Jo. 36, Duluth and Superior 
jo. 38, Michigan 
Customs agency service. 
Balance 





Total amount appropriated for 
Sr NINN IEE IOIOII «oie ccBaisscsaetstbeciaasamaimeiminiocines 


707, 860 


All of the sums are available for expenditure during the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1930. 
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Statement of seizures made under the customs laws for the periods 
indicated 


DISTRICT NO. 2; HEADQUARTERS, PORT ST. ALBANS, VT. 


Liquors, Appraised 
value, all 
other 


seizures 


mobiles 


September - 
October 





September. 
October ! 





September 
November. 
December 
January 


March 








September 
October 


PEPE SHY 
“ue zy xz 
S| #88253 


\o 
i 





April 
May.. 


PY 


Sn 


September 
October ! 





September 





November 
December 


4, 273 
1, 499 


80, 266 | 


September si 
October 





September 
October ! 





1 Report not received. 
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Satement of seizures made under the customs laws 
indicated—Continued 


DISTRICT NO. 9; HEADQUARTERS, PORT BUFFALO, N. ¥.—continued 
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for the periods | Statement of seizures made under the customs laws for the periads 
indicated—Continued 


DISTRICT NO. 24; HEADQUARTERS, PORT EL PASO, TEX.—continued 
| f 


September 
October 
November. .. 
December... 


January 
February - - 
March 


Total _ - 


June-. 

July z 
August..... 
September 
October 


Total... 


September 
October ! 


Total. 


September 
October 


Period 


November...-.-. 


December 


January 
February 
March 


Total 


DISTRICT NO. 23; HEADQUARTERS, PORT SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


September. 
October 


Total... 


September- 
October ! 


Total 


September 
October. -- 
November 


January 
February 
March 


| Liquors, 
| wines, 
beers, 
alcohol 


Auto- Boats 


mobiles 


| 


Number |Number 
13 12 
18 25 
20 12 


Gallons 


13, 899 2 |} 19 | 


2, 284 19 
4, 9OL 7 
1, 115 Ss 


38, 179 | 112 89 | 


Appraised 
value, all 
other 
seizures 


692. : 
230. 
701 


483 
220. 
324 


3, 075. 98 


ARTERS, PORT TAMPA, FLA. 


$10, 224. 42 
380. 08S 

264. 99 
194. 10 

1, 683. 87 


Period 


April 
May 
June 
July 
August 

| September- 
October! 


otal 


| September 
October 

| November 

| December 


January 
February 
March. 


40. 74 | 


260. 12 


22, 509 


12t | 


£48 
532 
1, 044 
1, 164 
637 
1, 056 


13, 048. 32 


Total 


DISTRICT NO. 26; 


134. 33 | 


131. 70 


99.80 | J 


60. 57 


33.05 | 








1, 056 | 
900 
357 | 

3, 347 


698 
820 
728 | 


7, 906 | 








April. 
May. 
June... 
July. 
August_. 
September 
October 


1 Report not 


DISTRICT NO. 24; HEADQUARTERS, PORT EL PASO, TEX. 


1928 


received, 





September 
October 


| April_....- 

| May 

June 

July 
August 
September _- 
| October ! 


Total 


September............:.. 
October 

November. 

| December 





January 
February -- 
March... 


Total 


Liquors, 
wines, 
beers, 

alcohol | 


Appraised 
value, all 
other 
seizures 


| Auto 
mo biles 


Boats 


| Gallons | Number ‘Nu 
1, 209. 00 
4,131.50 
232. 50 
360. 50 
543. 50 


3, 597. 00 


341.00 
206. 00 

9. 50 
200. 00 


21. 00 
152. 00 
94. 00 


50 


023. 


HEADQUARTERS, PORT NOGALES 


on 


$17. 50 
93. 40 
118. 00 
407. 00 
92. 50 
130. 50 
25. 00 
883. 90 


mh wow wk 


101.06 
25. 00 


1, 198. 50 


130. 50 





DISTRICT NO. 27; HEADQUARTERS, PORT LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





| August 


September. -.......-. 
October 


June 

i iiodinane 
August. 
September 
October !_... 


Total 


September. 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March... 


Total_ 


| 
| 
} 
| $4. 
299. 


=o 


192 2 
2 160 
1| 10,110.5 
1 137 
3 10, 976. 3 


121. 00 
{ 00 
279. 50 
266. 40 
106. 75 


1, 144. 15 


10, 110. 56 
137. 00 
16. 00 

1, 745. 00 


1, 013. 45 
5, 788. 00 
196. 35 


18, 869. 36 





1 Report not received. 
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indicated—Continued 
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DISTRICT NO. 30; HEADQUARTERS, PORT SEATTLE, WASH. 


Liquors, | 
wines, | 
beers, | 
alcohol 


Auto- 


Period mobiles 





Gallons | Number |Number 
59 } 


September 
October__-_- 


Boats 


Aupestnnd 
value, all 
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Statement of seizures made under the customs laws for the periods 
indicated—Continued 


DISTRICT NO. 34; HEADQUARTERS, PORT PEMBINA, N. DAK.—continued 


> oo an Appraieed 
wines, uto- value, 
beers, | mobiles Boats other 
alcohol seizures 


other 


Gallons 
7 





DISTRICT NO. 36; HEADQUARTERS, PORT DULUTH, MINN. 
ED 





September - ._-- 
October ! 


September 
October. 
November. 
December 


January 
February 
March 





DISTRICT NO. 33; HEADQUARTERS, PORT GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


April 

May.- 

June-.- 

i enicrenens: 
August ........ 
September 
October 


September 
October 


September 


November-.--.... 
December 





January 
February - 











September - --- 
October ! 


$13, 273. 77 
1, 227. 00 
505. 58 
547. 20 
639. 45 
September 1, 502. 14 
October 





Total 


2, 522. 55 





September 
October 
November -- 
December 


January 

February - .- aswel | 

March 347 
5, 617 | 


DISTRICT NO, 34; HEADQUARTERS, PORT PEMBINA, N 








August 
September 
October 





Total 





20, 217. 69 


September 
October! 


January 
February 
March 











1Report not received. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


BUREAU OF PROHIBITION, 
Washington, November 15, 1929. 


MEMORANDUM FOR GOVERNOR LOWMAN 


I have to refer to Senate Resolution No. 153, directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to furnish information in connection with the additional 
amount for the enforcement of the national prohibition act, as amended, 








September 
October. _. 
November. 
December 


1 Report not received. 





appropriated by the first deficiency act, approved March 4, 1929, and 
inclose the following for transmission to the Senate in compliance with 
this resolution : 


Inclosure 1.—Chart showing the total sum allocated from the first 
deficiency appropriation to each administrative district for enforcement 
work therein, available for use from March 4, 1929, to June 30, 1930. 
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This chart also shows the number of additional employees assigned Distribution of the first deficiency appropriation, 1929-80, $1,719,65i—Continued 
to or employed in enforcement work in each administrative district |-7——— ee ee ae 
since March 4, 1929, under such additional appropriation. Increase to | Additional enforce- 
Inclosure 2.—A statement of enforcement work performed in each budgets ment employees 
administrative district for each calendar month from April 1, 1929, to available for since Mar. 4, 1929 
. A aoc District number and name expenditure, |___ 
November 1, 1929. Mar. 4, 1929. | 
Inclosure 3—Enforcement work performed from April 1, 1928, to ‘te tee 2m | 


to June 30, | , 
November 1, 1928. 1930 Increase | Decrease 


Inclosure 4.—Enforcement work performed from October 1, 1928, to 


March 31, 1920. , 12 . Columbus, Ohio $20, 712 | 
Inclosure §-—A supplementary report showing work performed by . Chicago, Ill_______- : 51. 780 
special agents from July 1, 1928, to September 30, 1929. St. Paul, Minn 39, 756 
The volume of work from April 1, 1928, to October 31, 1928, was 5. 46, 660 
greater than the volume of work for the same period in 1929. The qual- . Louls, Mo ---- 32, 852 


. Fo rt Worth, Tex-- 31, 068 | 
ity of the work during the 1929 period, however, showed marked im- ; Fort Ww Colo...... a oa 


provement over the 1928 period, due to the Government’s policy of | 19. Helena, Mont 45, 520 
-oncentrating on investigative work. a a | 20. Seattle, Wash_. 34, 520 
= ere J. M. Donan, Commissioner. . San Francisco, Calif 34, 520 
Distribution of the first de ficiency appropriation, 1929- “0, $1,719 1554 22. Los Angeles, Calif 41, 424 
a | — ——-— —— | 23. Honolulu, Hawaii 32, 852 
aa : 24. San Juan, P. R 24, 164 
Increase to | Additional enforce- | 25. Detroit, Mich 44. 876 
a. , ment employees 3. Albany. N. Y oF 616 

| available fo since Mar. 4, 1929 | ¢ 36 ake City or 
District number and name | expenditure, - Salt Lake City 
' Mar. 4, 1929, |— : on t ———— 
to June 30 Subtotal, districts_.......- eas 989, 636 
1930 ’ rease 52. Special agents’ force 401, 900 





. Boston, Mass..-.- . ; al $39, 756 
2. New York, N. Y 5 | 39, 756 
3. Buffalo, N. Y . > R52 

. Newark, N. J_-. » 520 ‘ Adjustments of salaries in accordance with the 

. Philadelphia, Pa 38 304 | estimates __ 

}. Pittsburgh, Pa 19, 044 ‘ Dissemination of information ‘ } 

. Baltimore, Md_... wens 41, 424 | Reserve for emergencies in lieu of reserve from | 


. Richmond, Va..-- i | 41, 424 regular ge for fiscal years 1929 and | 
. Savannah, Ga_..- ‘ | - 63, 920 | asian : 


. New Orleans, La_........-- 43, 208 | 
. Louisville, Ky ogee . ian 72, 492 | 


1 Decreases shown caused by tr ansferring agents to new district. aati = aa ! 


Subtotal 





Statement of number of arrests, etc., by prohibition administrators, by districts 
FOR THE PERIOD APRIL 1, 1929, TO OCTOPER 31, 1929 


j 
: Persons | 
| Persons | Persons arrested 

Value of arrested arrested by State 

Autos Value of pete | boatsor | by Fed- by State officers _ Federal 

seized | autos seized | UBC a launches | eral pro- > informa- court 

seize seized hibition - 1 by tion fur- feeam- 
officers ederal nished by mended 
officer: Federal 2 
officers 


] 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| Prosecu- 


Spirits tions in 


Stills | seized 
seized (wine 
gallons) 


' 
| 
} 
’ 
| 


Distil- 
District leries 
| seized 


Malt liquor 
| seized (wine 
gallons) 


District No. 1: 
i 6 e ‘ 5. 00 25) $7,415.00 |. 

May...- | 2% , 557. 2. 50 10, 083. 
June_. : . 5, 738. 50 14, 735. 

y ‘ 7.00 2 12, 060. 
August a ‘ 3 846. 50 | 26, 893. 62 f 23, 974. 
September. _. | ‘ 5. 571. 25 9, 035. 
October ! 


wa 


Total ale 7 7} 5. 30 | 7. 87 | 7, 30: 2. 
District No. 2: 
i } 2 - 00 | 21, 628. 00 | 33, 150. 

May- 8 . 00 | 5, 706. 00 ; 14, 750. 
June : 3 917. 5, 096. 00 33 | 15, 250, 
Kh tiehann iam ‘ 3 917. | 5, 816. 00 3, 300, 
August iI. 15, 163. 00 | 11, 251. 00 3, 97 
September... .. ‘ f 4, 096. 00 12, 700. 00 
October !.. 














We iccanee 





District No. 3: j 
1, 692. 00 | | . ; 
1, 827. 00 | 77, 173. 00 
926. 00 73, 500. 00 
\ ; 618.00 | 52,916.00 
August ..-...s. j ‘ 1, 315. 00 53, 765. 00 
September . _.. 992. 00 | 66, 187. 00 
October - j 7, 897. 00 30, 287. 00 


5, 267. 00 | 359, 290. 00 





District No. 4: nines - 
i ‘ 9, . 75 | = 8. 87 3. 
May.. ; 19, 121. 12 | 527. 25 | 5, 425. 00 
June.. 34, 064. 08 | u 182. 62 5 5, 300. 00 

y 3 1 10,112. 18 | 549. 72 } 18, 400. 00 
BE. .3cscos wana 4 7, 368. 50 | K . ‘ 16, 900. 00 
September... ok omit ‘ 15, 942. 00 20, 573. 5 | 2, 250. 00 | 
October. i ‘ 12, 189. 75 ) 9, 050. D. 00 





Total : 7 , 243. ¢ 2; 82, 150. 00 - 








District No. 5: | 
i 998, 37 12, 771. 00 , 100. 
May.. : 3, 317. 37 64, 570. 25 18, 075. 00 
SE cingeatcmununbenl : 601. 87 2, 936. 37 5 . 
y 2: 1, 865. 62 5, 701. 62 21 | 21, 150. 00 | 
August -... 1,548.50 | 17, 653. 00 5} 11,750.00 | 
September. 3,726.87 | 18,776.12 
October ! ! sceeseetiniaiedibaln 








108 12,058. 60 | 122, 408. 36 5! 74,800.00 | 





1 Report not received, 



























































District No. 6: 









Pepeeo 










DONO NOE. cn kncenwens 











BE ck cgccintinen 





90, 505.00 |..........].- 7 





District No. 7: 















OE ncaisdiiecn = ‘ 





District No. 8: 










September - - 
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Statement of number of arrests, etc., by prohibition administrators, by districts—Continued 
FOR THE PERIOD APRIL 1, 1929, TO OCTOBER 31, 1929—continued 





Persons 
arrested 
by Fed- 
eral pro- 
hibition 
officers 





252 
233 


1, 556 





NOVEMBER 19 





Prosecu- 

tions in 

Federal 
court 


recom- 
mended 















































September --.. 





TS 














District No. 10: 
SIT asieidns:ini oehtndeinsonndaiinl 









a 

























































District No. 12: 





_ 





_ 


























District No. 13: 















September -..-... 



























District No. 14: 




































September... 



























1, 905 









































‘Report not received. 
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Statement of number of arrests, etc., by prohibition administrators, by districts—Continued 
FOR THE PERIOD APRIL 1, 1929, TO OCTOBER 31, 1929—continued 





| Persons 
Persons | arrested 

sons 
Value of pom arrested | by State 
Autos Value of | peer boats or by Fed- Li State officers on 
seized | autos seized | “ccized launches eral pro- | CMcers as- | intorma- 


ul ae sisted by 
seized hibition Federal 


officers 


Prosecu- 
tions in 
Federal 
court 
recom- 


_— by mended 


| 
| Fed 
officers 


: Spirits ; 
Distil- ‘Nhe ar Malt liquor 
District leries Stills seized seized (wine 


seized seized (wine gallons) 


gallons) tion fur- 





| officers 
| 
| 


District No. 15: 
A pril 35 | 2,907.12 89. 16 $5, 600. 00 
May.. - < 5 40 2, 615. 30 21. 22 7, 700. 00 | 
June... ‘ 34 4, 363. 43 519. 15 6, 700. 

1, 494. 07 83. 6 2, 525 

1, 956. 75 : 6 1, 445. 

£eptember-.. 3s é 2, 391. 46 57. ¢ 8 2, 460. 

October 3: 2, 973. 25 19 10, 955. 


11, 541. 40 | 92 37, 385 





21 5, 910. 
20 6, 125. 
2 . 23 6, 525. 
July ‘ 23 | , 2, 206. 4: 10 | 3, 600. 
August -.... 5 24 | 2. 4: 2, 219. 4: 24 | 7, 825. 
Feptember. t 25 | 5. 66 . 4: 25 6, 165. 


7 OF 


October 5 } 21. . 1 5, 735. 











3, 083. 37 1, 515. 75 | 7, 350 
1, 586. 56 1, 693. 50 5, 300. 
1,310. 75 2, 397. £ 
2, 647. 67 2, 124. 
rust. } 1,777. 57 3, 075. 
September. quae 12, 832. 62 2, 424. 
i a ee } 1,562.53 1, 153. 14 








Total | 24, 801. 07 14, 383. 6 





o 





1, 383. 25 327. 
645. 50 136. 5 
679. 75 1, 741. 

2, 928, 25 1, 371. 

562. 25 
755. 78 


PRES 
AO. 


“Ih Om 


on 


bb 
& 














| 6,835.25| 4,804. 52 | 38, 855. 00 


364. 12 , 075. 00 
1, 856. 00 , 800. 00 | 
1, 256. 75 5, 025. 00 |. 
} ; 4, 120. 12 835. 00 
August... | ‘ 2, 917. 75 3, 425. 00 
September. 700. 835. 99 3, 145. 00 
October . 38 1, 386. 62 








9,216.19} 12, 737.35 | 27, 905. 00 |. 
2, 067. 25 197.37 4, 252. 00 $3, 100. 00 | 
530. 78 540. 00 3, 000. 00 
1, 206. 80 1, 094. 12 
1, 339. 37 573. 62 
1) 492. 54 361.00 











September. | 
NEN bh édiiicueasesalvewanwennd 





Total | ‘ 9| 7,437. 5% 52, 669. 


651. 13 4, 196. 13 | h 
4, 621. 01 10, 266. 50 | 7, 575. 
1, 822. 88 2, 431. 99 4, 300. 
1, 196. 76 12, 295. 50 5, 845. 
August... | 2,308. 49 1, 691. 62 5, 190. 
September_. 8 4, 914. 49 2, 646. 99 2, 927. 

















| 33, 628. 73 | | 32, 062 
| 

965. 00 140. 50 3, 000. 

} 1,169.00 1,075. 00 4, 700. 

990. 50 1, 229. 00 9 | 5, 900. 

359. 00 2, 303. 00 3 | 2, 500. 

3, 281. 50 2, 501. 50 1, 275. 

September. = - | 1,147.00 516, 50 5, 525. 

October 411. 00 : 6, 665. 





29, 565. 


279. 00 283. 00 
359. 00 42. 00 

79. 00 90. 00 
399. 00 102. 00 
186. 00 53. 00 
September \ 196. 00 77. 00 
October ! eee 





Stone 





noe 














ins ttiinatiriticat Rcbainiiimimd 18 | 1,498.00 





* Report not received. 
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Statement of number of arrests, etc., by prohibition administrators, by districts—Continued 
FOR TIE PERIOD APRIL 1, 1929, TO OCTOBER 31, 1929—continued 





| 
| | P he 
—_ ersons | arreste 
pier Spirits : Purses | arrested | by State | Prosecu- 
Distil- | Malt liquor | 


Value of arrested ” kite Bae tions in 
Stills seized boatsor | by Fed- | by State | officers on | Federa, 
seized (wine 


launches | eral pro- court 
gallons) seized hibition recom- 
officers mended 


Boats or | 
launches 
seized 


Autos Va‘ue of 


seized (wine | Seized | autos seized | 


gallons) 


District leries 
seized 


officers as- | informa- 
sisted by | tion fur- 

Federal nished by 
officers | Federal 
officers 


August - 
Septem ber 
October ! 


Total. oe td ; 57. .37 | 2, 880.00 |... 








District No. 25: 
‘ 18 11, 860. 00 
30; 5,217. 81, 572. 00 22, 130.00 |. 
34 5, 887. 68, 534. 50 13, 815. 
21; 14,857. 45 64, 168. 65 13, 585. 
a 22 | 13,019. ! 123, 660. 80 12, 475. 
September..........- 20 2, 957. 7! 43, 594. 20 16, 396. £ 
October ‘ 22 | 21 5, 909. 56, 028. 84 13, 520. 00 


Total__. | 3 166 | 52, 253. 84 | 522, 820. 17 319 103, 781. £ 








District No. 26 
1, 189. 2, 954. 00 5, 550. 00 
7, 831. 25 1, 375. 00 | 
14, 284. 12 1, 800. 00 | 
6, 872. 37 | 13, 779. 00 

35, 495. 75 3, 050. 00 | 
; ; 14, 055. 37 9, 825. 00 | 
October - ‘ 5. 12, 956. 25 | 














Total 3 3 | 20, 407. 4s 94, 449. 11 Bae Rk Si : 1,106 |. 





District No. 27: | | 
BEE. .cnonciecuce | | 753. 50 | 755. 50 

591. 00 1, 031. 

PONG... cxtcscssescnese 36 758. 75 | 2, 127. 
- 286. 00 1, 074. 7! 
August. -...-.-- 821.00 | 1, 030. £ 
September. ......-..--| } 1,089.75 | 185. 
October : § 24 740. 62 | 





Total__- 2 | 5,040. 62 | 5, 624. 8 7 580. a - | 28 7 9 | 772 











Grand total 











—_—_<—<—$_$_——$$ 
| 


District No. 1: | 

CO See — | 3, 309. 37 3, 864. 25 | $11, 910. 00 
May..-.- _ 37 | 6,347.40 4, 768. 00 13, 316. 00 
| 4, 671. 25 4, 474. 00 7, 919. 00 |. 
eg ioe ‘ ‘ 3 | 12, 014. 56 11, 120. 00 2 11, 765. 00 

August ee ws | 6,219.49 11, 768. 62 
September. - - -- ~~ | 29 | 4, 946. 38 4, 677.00 
October neds 26 5, 043. 63 8, 240. 00 


POM sciscctansed 3 | 80 | 42,557.08 | 48, Q11. 87 | | 91,235.00 |... 





District No. 2: | | | | 
April i 5 | 8, 620. 00 | , 283. PE BEE OD bo naseccsnelsuncen oo 
y : | 12, 200. 00 | 26 17, 785. 00 | 
5, 094. 00 | , B82. 39, 895. 00 | 
’ es ‘ceased 3, 303. 00 | . 763. 37 19, 695. 00 |_ 
August ..... Sis a 6, 160. 00 | ‘ 
September-. 1, 793. 00 29, 632. 00 97 | 
ee 2 f 11, 591. 00 13, 454. 00 33, 650. 00 |. 


Total. 25 | 48,761.00! — 87, 266.00 188, 685.00 |... 


District No. 3: 
A pril_. 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September - 
October 


9, 204. 00 55, 884. 00 44, 975. 00 
2, 770. 00 | 70, 630. 00 30, 950. 00 
1, 105. 00 | 43, 448. 00 “ 15, 375. 00 | 
1, 065. 00 | 94, 023. 00 14, 160. 00 |. 
3, 460. 00 71, 516. 00 | 19, 375. 00 

1, 619. 00 44, 986. 00 10, 700. 00 
1, 720. 00 104, 600. 00 21, 275. 00 


T-IbS 


a 





ht RD RD CO 


} oo 


| 20, 943. 00 485, 087.00 156, 810. 00 








167.62 | 30, 558.00 
,ol7. 53, 672. 00 
. 739. £ 5, 414. 00 

303. 00 18, 512. 00 
. 342. 50 | 13, 169. 00 
September. 4, 220. 00 | 46, 691. 00 
October 3: 4, 727. 00 | 4, 241.00 





os > 
me = 
or oo 


| SSEe! 
| 888888 





2S 




















Total | 12,817.12 | 172, 257.00 











1 Report not received, 
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Statement of number of arrests, etc., by prohibition administrators, by districts—Continued 
FOR THE PERIOD APRIL 1, 1928, TO OCTOBER 31, 1928—continued 





Persons 
| Persons arrested 
arrested by State 

by State | officers on 

officers as- | informa- 
sisted by tion fur 

Federal nished by 
officers Federal 
officers 


Persons 

Value of arrested 
boats or by Fed- 
launches eral pro- 
seized hibition 
officers 


Prosecu- 
tions in 
Federal 
court 
recom- 
mended 


Spirits 

seized 

(wine 
gallons) 


Malt liquor 
seized (wine 
gallons) 


Distil- | grins 
District leries See 
seized seized 


Boats or | 
launches 
seized 


Value of 
autos seized 





District No. 5: 
April 4, 530. 50 46, 911. 00 3} $10,000.00 
‘ 4, 782. 00 14, 750. 00 |_- 
635. 50 , 825. ‘ 11, 675. 00 |. 
2, 221. 00 < : 18, 650. 00 |_. 
14,012.00} 2 ’ ‘ 8, 525. 00 | 
2) 213. 00 | 38. 00 ¢ 15, 600. 00 |... 
12, 452. 00 | 5 8, 450. 00 | 








40, 846. 00 329, 122. 25 d 87, 650. 00 














5, 401. 00 | 16, 930. 00 j 10, 940. 00 
6, 246. 00 17, 547. 00 25, 470. 00 | 
4, 299. 00 29, 752. 00 3¢ 14, 406. 00 
4, 556. 00 16, 134. 00 18, 305. 00 
4, 782. 00 15, 344. 00 19, 800. 00 |_- 
3, 792. 00 14, 831. 00 18, 715. 00 |_- 
3, 062. 00 11, 426. 00 23, 699. 00 


32, 138. 00 122, 014. 131, 335. 00 





4, 658. 50 , 284. 15, 500. 00 
8, 312. 50 20. § 24, 300. 00 |. 
5, 722. 50 57. ¢ 21, 900. 00 
6, 651. 50 37. § 20, 610. 00 |. 
5, 343. 25 577. 58 20, 050. 00 |. 
5, 301. 12 } 43 16, 225. 00 
11, 177. 04 837. 60 15, 725. 00 


47, 166. 41 7, 7. 363 134, 310. 00 











5, 560. 00 J 34 14, 650. 00 
114 5, 456. 50 A 30 9, 825. 00 
102 6, 549. 75 29. 30 16, 855. 00 
94 3, 975. 00 4. 34 12, 905. 00 
56 4, 192. 50 381. 29 8, 485. 00 
September. 4 34 3, 499. 25 239. 19 6, 150. 00 
October 39 4, 614. 00 . 34 10, 325. 00 | 





563 | 33, 847. 00 -f 79, 195. 00 





154 4, 574. 50 ; 10, 535. 00 
140 9, 201. 00 50. 11, 316. 25 
192 6, 910. 50 5, £ d 9, 840. 00 
211 4, 916. 00 , 13, 705. 00 
243 39. 50 731. 18, 030. 00 
163 503. 50 . 2 5 23, 545. 00 
7 8, 825. 00 








95, 796. 25 


2, 925. 00 
5, 995. 00 
4, 800. 00 

f 1, 755. 00 
August Q 1, 443. 517. 3 7, 045. 00 
September. 3, 022. . F 10, 310. 00 
October 3, 518. ‘41. 7 11, 315. 00 
| 765. 44, 145. 00 





108 2, 347. 50 b 17, 535. 00 
128 8, 170. 58 330. 8, 550. 00 
83 2, 403. 37 205. d 13, 300. 00 |. 
82 2, 367. 50 , 14, 375. 00 |. 
86 3, 427. 50 04. 2 14, 370. 00 |. 
September. 65 2, 972. 12 260. 2 q 10, 605. 00 |. 
October 45 63 3, 551. 25 5 








620 | 25, 239. 82 11, 783. 00 


So 











1, 801. 00 
754. 00 
1, 112. 00 
999. 00 
1, 099. 00 
715. 00 
i dnccnannnseds 5 5, 185. 60 


15, 550. 00 
3, 215. 00 
2, 300. 00 
6, 875. 00 

10, 850. 00 
5, 325. 00 |... 





WO pe IO 
Z2RaBERE 
S8sssss 


Total 196 11, 665. 60 

















—— |= ee 


District No. 13: 
April d 48 4, 699. 50 
7 92 3, 401. 50 
“ 10, 472. 50 
6, 620. 49 
6, 543. 15 
3, 107. 00 
11, 048. 00 


_ 


- 
ean ason 








= 
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Statement of number of arrests, etc., by prohibition administrators, by districts—Continued 
FOR THE PERIOD APRIL 1, 1928, TO OCTOBER 31, 1928—continued 


Persons 

Persons arrested 
arrested by State 
by State | officers on 
officers as- | informa- 
sisted by tion fur- 
Federal nished by 
officers Federal 

officers 


Persons 

Value of arrested 
boats or by Fed- 
launches eral pro- 
seized hibition 
officers 


Spirits 
Stills seized 
seized (wine 

gallons) 


Distil- 
District teries 
seized 


Boats or 
launches 
seized 


Malt liquor 
seized (wine 
gallons) 


Autos Value of 
seized autos seized 


ss. No. 14: 
4, 652. 82 . $6, 940. 00 
3, 040. 55 2, 423. 76 3, 050. 00 
2, 236. 64 3, 219. 76 3 | 5, 545. 00 
2, 249. 65 6, 510. 00 
3, 256. 99 328. | 8, 155. 00 
2, 197. 37 50. 7 | 5, 210. 00 
4, 392. 43 . 53 | 10, 300. 

23, 026. 45 3, 393. 45, 710. 











District No. 15: 
April _- S 1, 495. 00 
May é 5 1, 776. 56 1, 106. 00 
June... { 5 777. 50 1, 792. 50 
July ‘ | 393. 80 1, 507. 74 
August | 3: 2 ? 650. 18 2, 306. 24 
September 30 | { 1, 529. 24 1, 336. 25 
October - -- : ] 880. 56 224. 25 














9, 502. 84 9, 948, 85 











District No. 16: | 
April .- 36 | , 1, 076. 96 323. 28 st 2, 075. 297 
2, 750. 13 352. 9! 25. a - | = 292 | 
1, 251. O1 54. 3 4, 400. a zl 3 |- 293 
1,011. 06 . 4 3, 775. . - 269 
ee 3, 849, 26 » al. 7 fs 5, 240. 5500. | é 209 
September * 2, 270. 59 2, 577. 2, 740. hevead g 439 
October 4 2, 801. 58 ‘ 4 4, 170. itera as 302 320 

















Total | 66 | og AS, 010. 59 ‘ 5. 50 | x 23, 225. 5 | 2, 05 2,119 


——S—= 








District No. 17: 
J i , > 5s } ‘ 251 
May S 4 2 3, 425. Be ae a 3 ia 377 

f 54. 6! 3, 642. 80 , 800. : “ 323 5 328 

July . , 027. 25 | 3, 378. 87 i 

August -.-.--- seein 5¢ 2: 3, 885. 87 

September-.. ‘ 4, 218. 75 

October q : 2, 628. 12 





Total 362 8, 920, 46 | 22, 800, 12 

















District No. 18: | 
April_- J 1, 685. 50 | 139. 35 
May. q 453. 50 349. 87 
June.... 298. 25 532. 75 
July f f i, 073. 75 1, 580. 75 
August - 4 1, 917. 25 | 479. 00 
Sep tember. { 567.75 | 263. 12 
October 5 2} 330. 50 | 657. 75 








Total.....----..--.- i 6, 326. 50 4, 011. 59 





District No. 19: 
2, 573. 00 | 1, 578. 75 

913. 62 | 3, 573. 62 | 

983. 12 | 2, 069. 25 
j 680. 91 3, 065. 12 
August § 1, 978. 25 | ‘ . 78 g 55. 00 
September 5 f 817. 25 | 2, 683. 25 , 974. 66 
October 1, 135. 37 5 1, 820. 00 








Total 94 2! 9, 083, 62 | 17, 167. 49 7%6| 22, 409. 66 | oat 





District No. 20: 








1, 256. 62 214, 25 3 | 5, 533. 45 | 
May. vs 7 ; 1, 786. 62 1, 024. 50 7, 865. 35 | 
: 581. 25 5,913.10 |_ 





ii 91. 2, 418. 24 J 7, 153. 75 | 
August. oe | { “ 5, 87 1, 495. 50 3 | 8, 742. 35 : 
September-_-_- : 2, 215. 6 830. 50 8, 734. 60 | 450. 00 
October... ..... ‘ 22 377. £ 890. 25 | 8, 340. 50 250, 00 | 











ci ticvntitnincione 2 : 10, 324. 45 | q 454. 49 7 | 52, , 283. 10, : 700. 00 | 








District No. 21: 
RO ies | : 3, 906. 87 | 1, 973. 00 
5 e ‘ 3 5, 434. 50 | 19, 035. 62 b 
June...... ae 23 3 6, 401, 87 3, 862. 25 4 11, 010. 00 |. 
FG cancun : : 1, 550, 7. 75 bY 5, 546. 50 5 5, 865. 00 
August. __....- : s 2 24, 389. 75 oar a | 4, 605. 00 
September unl 5 22 2, 362. 37 , 545, 25 | 7, 050. 00 
October 2, 486.7 75 1i y 039. 12 é 6, 550. 00 | 














Total 
District No. 22: 
April... 2, 498. 00 ; 

May.... 2: oy 728, 00 | 743. 00 
June... } 1, 587. 00 | 710. 00 

J ‘ 3, 206. 00 | 2, 807. 00 
August... | : 1, 421. 00 | 1, 936. 00 
September-_ | 5 | 793. 00 1, 107. 00 
October 1, 536. 0 438. 00 
































Total lias 3: 15, 769. 00 | 8, 671. 00 
= — Or 





















District No. 2 





District No. 25: 









District No. 1: 








District No. 2: 


Deceinber - -. 





Wiacstscdccacsds 
District No. 3 


















District No. 4: 





District No. 5: 





January -.-.- 








District No. 6: 


December - - 






LXXI——366 
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CT : 








ti | 
tat | Spirits ’ : 
| —— Stills seized Malt amee | Autos 
| ‘seized seized | (wine ~ gallons) | seized 
vo gallons) g , | 
| 
| 
a 51 1, 714. 50 142. 75 
TD cadences 818. 00 498. CO 
SE rxmine .| 897. 90 311. 2: 
18 cal 303. 25 219. 75 
gaa j 438. 87 435. 37 
ae 14 650. 00 743.00 
8 


654. 00 634. 00 





5, 476. 52 2, 984. 12 | 


asses 489 +90. 00 


108 157. 50 
477 287. 25 
77 487. 50 
261 306. 00 
48 129, 25 





| 
| 
| > ce 
208 | 157. 25 
} 
| 


1, 668 2,014.75 





13 14 1, 963. 73 





24 29 | 

9 | 15 | 

14 18 | 

12 10 | 

s 9 987. 
12 14 2, 405. 30 








92 109 | 16, 238.35 337, 240. 78 230 


9, 021 7, 498 | 600, 587.82 | 2, 094, 441. 60 4, 211 





FOR THE FERIOD OCTOBER 1, 

















2 26 5, 048. 63 | &, 240. 00 39 
saceee - 19 2, 174. 25 50 
2 13 2, 891. 25 2, 019.-7 5 
2 52 9, 300. 36 3, 111. 25 
1 22 2, 193. 62 4, 917. 530 

eccee 18 3, 567, 27 2, 838. 50 17 


150 25, 175 








59 4 11, 591. 00 
20| 6,075.00 | 





2 8 16, 823. 00 
20 5 4, 313. 00 
11 26 22, 170. 00 

7 13 9, 080. 00 





99 76 70, ), 052. 00 









14 19} 1,720.00 104, 600. 00 41 
15 26 1, 191. 00 47, 596. 00 | 44 
il 24 1, 765. 00 36, 923. 00 40 
9 15 9, 111. 00 14, 305. 00 

6 10 5, 612. 00 21, 410. 00 | 

y 12} 16,7 | 


52. 00 | *, 206. 00 


106 | 36, 151. 00 


















1 35 | , 727. 00 

«- - 17 214. 00 

5 42 », 514, 00 

1 35 | 12, 403. 00 
ebientants 37 1, 767. 50 | f 
25 4, 228. 12 16, 052. 50 




















7 29 | 12,452.00 96, 565. ‘ 16 

3] 44 3, 750. 50 16, 807. ; 
Wacom 30 1, 911. 50 10, 352. 72 

1 | 4 10, 698. 00 18, 548. ! 

1 18 | 2, £64. 50 16, 220. 12 

l 19} 6,751.31 | 18, 440. ¢ 


Statement of number of arrests, etc., by prohibition administrators, by districts—Continued 
FOR THE PERIOD APRIL 1, 1928, TO OCTOBER 31, 








8 26, 400. 50 | 140 





























191 | 31,853.62 | 12 23, 753. 62 | 67 





1 6, 6, 984. 




















5s 5| 3,062. 00 32 | 
37 4 2, 103. 00 37 
67 5 | 3, 942. 00 | 3, 919. 00 34 

65 4| 2,976.00 40, 081. 00 46 | 

59 5 | 4, 053. 00 7, 309. 00 33 | 

6 | 3,808.00 | 4, 922. 00 38 | 

19,944.00} 73, 044.00 220 | 








Pers Persons 
aad | arrested 
by Fed- by State | 
a officers as- 
era! pro- |“. : 
hibition | Sisted by 


Federal 


ollicers officers 


67 | 6 
50 | 1 
56 3 
59 | 
36 | 10 
49 | 7 
54 | 16 


70 


167 
223 
209 
205 | 
197 
201 |-- 
201 


1, 403 


43, 215 7, 066 


| officers. on 





9813 





Prosecu- 

tions in 

Federal 
court 
recom- 

| mended 














167 
223 

209 
202 
197 
204 
201 


1, 403 


40, 296 







































































































































































































































































District 


———— $ 


District No. 7: 


February. 
March 


District No. 8: 


November 
December 


District No. 9: 
October 


January 
February... 
March 


January 
February.. 
March 


District No. 12: 


November. 
December 


District No. 13: 


November 
December 
January 
February. 
March 


Total 


District No. 14: 
October 
November 
December 
JOR ..c ncncos 


March 


District No. 15: 
October 
November 
December... .. 
January... 
February. 
March 


Total 


District No. 16: 
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Statement of number of arrests, ete., by prohibition administrators, by districts—Continued 
FOR THE PERIOD OCTOBER 1, 1928, TO MARCH 31, 1929--continued 


Distil- 
leries 
se‘zed 


Stills 
seized 


Spirits 
seized 
(wine 

gallons) 


11, 177. 04 
4, 816. 50 
4, 356. 12 
8, 171. 00 
5, 370. 04 
6, 238. 62 


40, 129. 32 


Malt liquor 
seized (wine 
gallons) 


12, 970. 05 


8, 689. 00 
10, 012. 00 
10, 652. 50 
16, 350. 00 

7, G06. 25 





7 
14 


134 | 16,775. 98 


880. 56 
1, 125. 36 
4, 907. 24 
1, 481. 68 
1, 659. 62 
1, 992. 12 


12, 046. 58 


59, 023. 00 


2, 145. 52 
853. 38 
831. 01 
639. 13 
902. 01 
965. 75 


6, 336. 80 


224. 25 


3, 739. 62 





254 


2, 801. 58 
5, 959. 57 
1, 264. 26 
2, 879. 76 
4, 612. 08 
2, 181. OL 


19, 698. 26 


3, 411. 37 


1, 014. 11 


11, 808. 66 


_ SS ) =| eS LS SSS aaa ae 


Value of 
autos seized 


$15, 725. 00 
00 


70, 725.00 


Boats or 
launches 
seized 


Value of 

boats or 

launches 
seized 


Persons 
arrested 
by Fed- 
eral pro- 
hibition 
officers 


207 
221 
289 
320 
281 
198 


1, 516 





10, 325. 00 


133 


NOVEMBER 19 


Persons 

Persons arrested 
arrested by State 
by State | officers on 
officers as- | informa- 
sisted b tion fur- 
Federa nished by 

officers Federal 


Prosecu- 
tions in 
Federal 
court 
recom- 
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Statement of number of arrests, ete., by prohibition administrators, by districts—Continued 
FOR THE PERIOD OCTOBER 1, 1923, TO MARCH 31, 1929—continued 


Persons 
Persons arrested 
arrested by State 
by State | officers on 
officers as- | informa- 
sisted by | tion fur- | court 
Federal nished by | Tecom- 
officers Federal | mended 
officers 


¥ Persons 
. Talue of arrested 
Matt tiauor | Autos | vatue ot | Bawtsor| boatsar | by Fed: 
, 1 seized | autos seized | “..: i launches eral pro- 
gallons) | selzec seized hibition 
officers 


Prosecu- 
tions in 
Federal 


— Spirits 
Distil- Stills - 
snail : Stills seized 
District —_ seized (wine 
gallons) 


District No. 17: 
October - : 593. 18 , 628. 12 | 10 $1, 900. 
November-. pee f 1, 480. 03 5, 75: 
December ....-..-.-.-- 5 1, 793. 50 
SOREET « Saidcccucscuen 47 1, 834. 58 
NE iciicecuiilnee 51 | 1, 183. 28 
J | REE 1, 960. 78 




















District No. 18: 
October _ ; 7.7 450. 
November eat 5 ‘ . 37. 1, 475. 
December - - . leant d 27. : hs 4, 300. 
Janusz 7 ! 87. . 4, 750. 
February. 8 ; . 2, 600. 

ll 392. 1 8, 540. 

50 4 701. 18, 245. 

















District No. 19: 
17 
November ‘ 26 3, 333. 4, 127. 50 
December 24 . 28 594. 75 
WIT is Kenuiieenewe é 26 2, 036. 5 535. 12 
iy SEE “ 510. 408. 62 
March 22 84.7 1, 430. 87 





Total 5 3 502. 86 8, 653. 61 








District No. 20: 








890. 25 8, 340. 
251. 75 3, 216. 
aa < 357. 50 6, 554. 3 
January....... a 346. 7 348. 12 d 9, 696. 
February " , 3. 62 3, 944. 
March 3 | 572. 37 302. 87 9, 986. 7: 








NOES a sncnensnuee 109 8, 774.17 3, 224. 11 
== lee 





District No. 21: 
SE «caddasvecsue 9 2, 486. 75 15, 039. 12 
November. .......-.-- 14 1, 134. 97 1, 561. 00 
December --........-.- 16 4, 004. 25 24, 947. 62 
GOIET ci ccinnacue 19 5, 791. 63 4, 930. 50 
February * 15 1, 967. 13, 126. 
March..._ 1, 862, 6, 720. 








a a 58 | 95 | 17, 338.; 66, 324. 8 84 | 40, 455 





District No. 22: 
October 536. 438. 00 6, 300. 
November = 7 2, 595 264. 00 2 4, 140. 
December - | ‘aa . 3, 735 322. 00 8, 885. 
January : 399. 87.00 5 7, 160. 
February e : OF 211. 00 4, 700. 
March 6: 172. 00 2, 650. 








12, 850. | 494, 104 33, 835. 








District No. 23: 
October | & 654. 00 634. 00 
November............ | 1 801. 00 521. 00 
Decomber............|-- ! 434. 00 | 403. 00 
January | 18 | 310. 00 414. 00 | 
February... aa 5 363. 00 | 83. 00 
March ecnaoeeas f 398. 00 | 219. 00 | 




















District No. 24: 
October 


December. 
January 
February-.-. 
March 


Total 








District No. 25: | 

October , 405. 30 | 38, 925. 82 13, 965. 
i 53, 933. 94 | 10, 450. 
December. .... | 2 6 38, 761. 46 4 8, 830. 
January... ‘ 99. 62 | 12, 564. 94 11, 841. 
23, 456. 66 3 | 18, 459. 
47, 974. 92 5 16, 380. 


215, 617.74 | 79, 925 











‘ 17, 284. 
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Statement of number of arrests, etc., by prohibition administrators, by districts—Continued 
FOR THE PERIOD OCTOBER 1, 1928, TO MARCH 31, 1929—continued 


Persons 
> ste 

Persons F oe ey oes Prosecu- 

Value of rrested eee by State i i 
a arreste by State fi = tions in 
boats or by Fed- — omncers OD | Federal 
7 officers as- | informa- are 

launches eral pro- a Si “ court 

. ae sisted by tion fur- 

hibition “Federal | nished b recom- 
officers — ished bY | mended 
officers | Federal : 


Distil- ey Seats Malt liquor 
District leries selina (win 
seized ° 
gallons) 


Boats or 
launches 
seized 


Autos Value of 


seized (wine : ‘ 
gallons) seized | autos seized 


officers 
District No. 26: 


December ?_. 
January -... 
February- 
March 











Total 





| District No. 27: 
October 
November ® 
December *_. 
January *__. 
February *. 
March | 1, 202. ao"| 








ae. 2.80 | 











=== - = = = = == = = == 
1, 325, 165. 00 f 30. 00 | RY 5 730 | 31, 271 





2 Included in second and third districts. 
* Included in nineteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-second districts. 


Report of work performed by special agents from July 1, 1928, to wee 80, 1929 


Seizures Cases closed Cases pending | Persons arrested 





| | By in- | Number 

forma- | of pros- 

tie, on Un- By tion ecutions 

jack- | Total | 78¢K- | jack- | Total] SPe- | fur- | | in Fed- 
ane * | cial | nished eral 
agents by courts 

special | recom- 

agents | mended 


Divisions Llicit 


distil-| Stills 
leries 


Gallons | Auto-| Value of | 
of malt | mo- | automo- | Launches 
liquor | biles biles 


| Gallons 
| of spirits 


Value of 
launches cars 





Albany, N. Y. 


July, 1928! 

July, 1929... 
August, 1929 
September, 1929. . .. 











Chicago, Ill. 


July, 1928 ‘ 
August, 1928_....... d 2. 980. 00 
September, 1928... Q 5. 4, 620. 00 | 
October, 1928 
November, 1928... 
December, 
January, 

February, 1929 
March, 1929. .......| 
EL. TER nonccnse 
May, 1929-. 

June, 1929 

July, 1929 

August, 1920_....... 
September, 1929. ... 


























Detroit, Mich. 


July, 1928 : ? y $600. 
August, 1928 oad 5. 20. ¥ 1, 100. 00 |... 
September, 1928... “= 
October, 1928._..... 
November, 1928... 
December, 
January, 1929____.. 
February, 1929__..- 
March, 1929. 

April, 

May, i | ; q 
June, 19: , 600. 06 5, 000, 00 Q 1, 500. 00 |... 
July, 19: 7 BS. 3, 600. 00 5 | 2, 500. 00 
August, ; 1, 980. 00 1, 000. 00 11 | 
September, 1920. __ : 59, 2, 157. 00 4, 500. 00 2 10, 000. 00 














a 3 /12, 018. 17, 302 00 37 |17, 225. 16 ill, 700, 00 











Denver, Coio. 


August, 1929 ? 
September, 1929....! 











WR veitecatticnccd a om wid 328. 80 |. 


=— ——~ Se 


1 District not formed until July 2 18, 1929, *Unkaowa. 











Divisions 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


| 
| 
| 


July, 1928 nae 
August, 1928 pea 
September, 1928 
October, 1928 
November, 128. 
December, 1928 
January, 1929 
February, 1929. 
March, 1929 

April, 1929 

May, 1920. .......-.} 
June, } 

July, 1929 

August, 1929 oa 
September, 1929 


Total... 
Kansas Cily, Mo. | 


July, 1928 y 
August, .1928_.--. 
September, 1928. - -- 
October, 1928 | 
November, 1923-_. 
December, 1928 
January, 1929_....-..| 
February, 1929...... 
March, 1929. ...-..-.- 
April, 1920........-. 
Sow, 1929... . 
June, 1929. ... 


August, 1929 
September, 1929. . -. 


Total 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


July, 1928.........- 
August, 1928_...... 
September, 1928 
October, 1928. ss 
November, 1928... - 
December, 1928 
January, 1929_....-. 
February, 1929 
March, 1929 

April, 1929 

May, 1929 

June, 1929 


August, 1929 


Illicit | 
distil- 
leries 


September, 1920... - 3 


Stills 
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Gallons 
of spirits 


Report of work performed by special agents from Jul: 1, 


Seizures 


Auto- 
mo- 
biles 


Gallons 
of malt 
liquor 


Value of 
automo- 


$750. 00 
2, 650. 00 


8 | 3, 400. 00 


“2, 000. 00° 


1, 600. 00 


27 





New York, N. Y. 


July, 1928...........} 
August, 1928_ ent 
September, 1928. _- 


October, 1928._...__|_- 


November, 1928-. - _|- 
December, 1928... . 
January, 1929 a 
February, 1929___._. 
March, 1929_. __.. -| 
April, 1929__‘ 

May, 1929 

June, 1929 

July, 1929_____ 
August, 1929 
September, 1929 *_ __ 





San Francisco, Calif. [ 


July, 1928.....__. 
August, 1928 
September, 1928 
October, 1928 


November, 1928..__| 


December, 1928.____ 
January, 1929_______|. 
February, 1929___ 
March, 1929... 








3, 268. 00 
2, 720. 00 


7, 289. 00 


14 | 7,700. 00 


12, 400. 00 


32, 850. 00 


1928, to September 30, 1929—Continued 


Cases closed Cases pending 


| 


pS B . | 


Un- | 
jack- | Total | 
eted | 


! 
- I" r 
| | 
Un- 
jack- 
eted 


Value of 
launches 


Ls shes Jack- | 
aunche eted 


| 
| 
} 


} 
- | 
3 \$4, 009. 00 


NOM NAD Dee 


1 | 5,000.00 |_- 


NOW AA RIAN SNAPS 
wes 


4 | 9,000. 00 


8 


1Qbo doh 


cc 


aw 


bo 


Total 


| 
| 


agents 


o817 


Persons arrested 


| 

| Number 
of pros- 
tion ecutions 
fur- | in Fed- 

nished | eral 
by | courts 

special recom- 

agents | mended 


By in- 
forma- 
By 
spe- 
cial 





PMID D 


25, 000. 00 


2h ee OO 
-_ 


35, 000. 00 
185, 000. 00 


Senwnwe 


or or 


323 


oBaNaw 


rmnce 





i 


| 
| 


2D Oe Co 


~ 


*No record. * Report not in. 
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ss ss of work pn ‘s agentes oney from July 1, 1928, to September 30, 1929—Continued 


Divisions 
Gallons 


distil- of spirits 


leries 


Stills automo- | Launches 


biles 


mo- 


of malt 
| biles | 


liquor 


San Francisco, 
Calif.—Con. 


May, 1929....... 
June, 1929........-- 
3 aa 
August, 1929. aes 
September, 1929 


Seizures 

| 

| | 
| micit | Gallons | Auto- | Value of | 
| 
} 


}- 
47, 566. 00 


Total. 


NOVEMBER 19 


Cases closed Cases pending Persons arrested 


' 
| | By in- | Number 
forma- | of pros- 
By tion ecutions 
spe- fur- in Fed- 
cial | nished eral 
agents by courts 
special | recom- 
agents | mended 


| 
ae 
oh 


: 
Value of | ment Jack. | ,Un- Jack- 


Un- 
1 jack- | Total jack- 
launches | Car cars | eted eted eted eted 
4 | 


Total 





Seattle, Wash. 


aaa 1928 .. 
September, 1928 
October, 1928 _- 
November, 1928 ___- 
December, 1928 
January, 1929. 





SOR Oe toc 





March, 1929. ....- 
April, 1929... 
May, 1929. -_-- 
June, 1929... ... 
July, 1930....... 
August, 1929... _- im 
September, 1929 --_.}.....--} 


| 875.00 
3, 500. 00 
1, 200. 00 

675. 00 |._-_. 
ih Sél. 00 | 


261. 0 < 8, 250. 00 


Washington, D. C. 


July, 1088...........- 
August, 1928___. 
September, 1928 
October, 1928 _- 
November, 1928 
December, 1928. 
January, 1929_- 
February, 1929__ 
March, 1929... 





~ 800. 00 
2 | 1,350.00 |. 


June, 1929. 


August, 1929 wiki 
September, 1929. ___ 


Total_. 1, 625. 75 





Providence, R. 1.5 


December, 1928_- Ais 
January, 1929....._- We J 
February, is ita an 
March, 1929 

SNIIIIIE: TI i icciiiirsnaisceselll sasenbiceetclaacanana ecodenineentie 
sR ee A iehianaed 70. 00 
FUND, FURR s ac neviesoninnenses | seubaaitdiel |-ene------ 


BE ntndendicssded | 


530. 00 
1, 683. 00 
750. 00 





227, | 000. 00 
227, 032. 00 


4 | 3,046.00 
} 


*Unknown. ‘This district was formed Nov. 


BOULDER DAM 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the Colorado River Basin States 
should be fully informed regarding the position of Nevada on 
the question of power allocation under the Boulder Canyon Dam 
act. To this end I submit for publication in the Recorp the 
official announcements of the Secretary of the Interior relating 
to power allocations under said act, the official offer of the State 
of Nevada for the power, and correspondence with the Secretary 
of the Interior in connection therewith. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Nevada? 

There being no objection, the 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


matter was ordered to be 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, D. C., October 11, 1929. 
(Memorandum for the Secretary) 

Attached tabulated statement shows applications for Boulder Canyon 
power received in response to notice requiring submission of such ap- 
plications on or before October 1. While some of the applications are 
indefinite as to exact amount, they aggregate far more than the total 
amount of power available. 

In attempting to make a satisfactory allocation of power among the 
large number of applicants, or to formulate a contract with all these 





w— ore 
eacutues 


‘ 
Dh DIS 








sI1Qos7 


WowWee wae: 








19, 1928, and was absorbed by the eee district July 18, 1929. 


applicants for the installation and operation of machinery, the de- 
partment is confronted with the fact that the States have six months 
in which to determine whether or not they wish to become purchasers 
of power, and may require a considerably longer period in which to 
secure needed legislation to contract for power. It would seem to be 
desirable that the agent or agents contracting with the Government 
should be limited in number and that the contract should be of such a 
character that the applicants for small quantities of power, or the 
applicants who do not know now the amount of power required, should 
do this under arrangements with the operators of the power plant, in 
accordance with allocations and conditions fixed by the Secretary. 
Such an arrangement will avoid delay and secure action which will 
make possible appropriations by the present Congress. 

Two of the applicants—the metropolitan water district, in conjunc- 
tion with the city of Los Angeles, and the Southern California Edison 
Co.—have indicated their willingness to execute contracts to purchase 
all power available. ‘The Metropolitan Water District and municipal- 
ities under the act are given a preference right of purchase, which must 
be given consideration. 

The metropolitan water district requires for pumping water for 
domestic purposes power equivalent to more than one-half of the 
total output. Revenues sufficient to return the cost of the dam and 
power plant exclusive of the $25,000,000 allocated to flood control, the 
return of which the act provides may be deferred until after the and of 





1929 


the amortization period, can be secured by contracts for 65 per cent of 
the power, thus leaving for future allocation and disposition 35 per 
cent. This seems to be a desirable arrangement. 

It appears that Nevada and possibly the other States enjoying pref- 
erence right can not make valid contracts without amendment of their 
constitutions and the enactment of special legislation, which may re- 
quire some two years, or possibly longer. 

If an appropriation for construction is made by the next Congress, it 
will require at least five years before a beginning can be made iu the 
delivery of power. That interval would enable States to secure needed 
legislation and give a better understanding of the power requirements 
than is now possible. Allocations of the surplus power can therefore 
be much better made five years from now than at present. 

In order, therefore, to avoid long and injurious delay in construc- 
tion and the necessity of making allocation at this time of all power 
available, three alternative plans are suggested : 

(1) That contract be executed with the metropolitan district and the 
city of Los Angeles for the entire power available, with provision in the 
contract for release of 35 per cent of the power for the use of the States 
and other applicants, like the Southern California Edison Co., to whom 
it may be later allocated by the Secretary, such allocation to be made 
with due regard to preference rights and the public interest, as the act 
requires. 

(2) That contract be executed with the metropolitan water district 
and the city of Los Angeles for 65 per cent of the power available for 
use by that district, the city of Los Angeles, and other municipalities in 
southern California, with provision for later allocation of the remain- 
ing 35 per cent to the States and other applicants, such allocation to 
be made by the Secretary, with due regard to preference rights and the 
public interest, as the act requires. 

(3) That contract be executed with the metropolitan water district, 
the city of Los Angeles, and the Southern Californig Edison Co. for 
the entire power available, the metropolitan water district to be en- 
titled to such amount of power as May be necessary to pump water 
for domestic purposes, with provision in the contract for release of 
the remaining available power for use of the States and other applicants 
to whom it may be allocated by the Secretary, such allocation to be 
made with due regard to preference rights and the public interest, as 
the act requires. 

This partial allocation would take care of the preference rights of the 
metropolitan water district and other municipalities of southern Cali- 
fornia, and would insure suflicient revenue to meet the minimum re- 
quirements of the act. Congress could then make the necessary appro- 
priations for the beginning of construction without farther delay. 


ELWwoop MEAD, 
Commissioner of Reclamation. 


Annual revenue necessary to meet minimum requirement of act at rate 
of 1.63 mills per kilowatt 
Total annual revenue required to repay cost of Boulder Can- 
yon Dam and power-plant building, including $25,000,000 
allocated to flood control and proportionate payments to 
Arizona and Nevada, assuming machinery and equipment 
installed by lessees and power plant operated by lessees__ $5, 665, 000 
Annual revenue to provide for repayment of flood control 
and proportionate payments to Arizona and Nevada___-. 1, 862, 000 
Minimum annual revenue required under act before con- 
struction can be undertaken 3, 803, 000 
Revenue which would be derived from partial allocation of 
65 per cent of available energy (2,540,000,000 kilowatt 
hours), at proposed rate of $0.00163 


—— 


3, 814, 000 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., October 14, 1929. 


(Power machinery installed and power plant operated by lessees) 


(A) GENERAL REGULATIONS FOR SALE OF POWER AND WATER, BOULDER 
CANYON PROJECT 


1. The United States will construct the dam, including outlet works, 
power tunnels, and the power-plant building. 

2. The lessees of power shall purchase and install the penstocks, 
machinery, and equipment in the power plant and shall provide the 
necessary switching, transforming, and transmission facilities, 

8. The United States will operate and maintain the dam, reservoir, 
power tunnels, and outlet works, and will regulate the flow of water. 
The dam and reservoir will be operated and used for: First, river regu- 
lation, improvement of navigation, and flood control; second, for irriga- 
tion and domestic uses and satisfaction of present perfected rights in 
pursuance of Article VIII of the Colorado River compact ; and, third, for 
power. 

4. The lessees of power shall operate and maintain the power plant 
and its accessories. 

5. The lessees of power will be required to form an organization 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior for the purpose of purchas- 
ing, installing, operating, and maintaining the machinery and equipment 
in the power plant. 

6. Energy will be measured at generator voltage. 

7. The rate for sale of energy will be 1.63 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
with provision for readjustment of the rate at the end of 15 years 
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from the date of execution of contract and every 10 years thereafter, 
as provided in section 5 (a) of the Boulder Canyon project act. 

8. The contractor shall pay monthly for energy in accordance with 
the above rate. Payments shall be due on the 15th of the month 
immediately succeeding the month in which energy is used. If such 
charges are not paid when due, a penalty of 1 per cent of the amount 
unpaid shall be added thereto, and thereafter an additional penalty of 
1 per cent of the amount unpaid shall be added on the ist day of 
each calendar month during such delinquency. 

9. Each contractor shall guarantee a minimum annual payment 
equivalent to the amount of energy contracted for times 1.63 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. Minimum payments shall be due on June 1 of each 
year, commencing on June 1 next following the date water is first 
available for the generation of power. For fractional years, at the 
beginning or end of the contract period, the minimum annual pay- 
ment shall be proportionately adjusted in the ratio that the number of 
days water is available for power bears to 365 days. 7 

10. Each applicant, if so required by the Secretary of the Interior, 
shall furnish for the use and benefit of the United States a bid bond or 
certified check in the amount of $2,500 to insure execution of required 
contract. Each contractor, if so required by the Secretary of the 
Interior, shall furnish for the use and benefit of the United States a 
performance bond in the penal sum equal to the minimum annual pay- 
ment provided by the contract conditioned on the faithful performance 
thereof. 

11. No charge will be made for water used in Imperial and Coachella 
Valleys. The rate for sale of water elsewhere shall be as follows: 

(a) Fifty cents per acre-foot for water diverted by Metropolitan 
Water District below power outlets of Boulder Canyon Dam; 

(b) Ten cents per acre-foot for water diverted for irrigation pur- 
poses below power outlets of Boulder Canyon Dam; and 

(c) Fifty cents per acre-foot for water diverted for domestic pur- 
poses below water outlets of Boulder Canyon Dam. 

A charge in addition to the rates stated in (a), (b), and (c) will 
be made for water diverted above the power outlets of Boulder Canyon 
Dam to compensate for reduction’in energy output at the dam due to 
such diversion. 

12. All machinery and equipment in Boulder Canyon power plant, 
and plans for the installation thereof, shall receive advance approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior, and such machinery and equipment 
shall be installed in a manner satisfactory to said Secretary. 

13. All machinery and apparatus at Boulder Canyon power plant 
shall be maintained in such condition that each unit can at all times 
develop not less than 95 per cent of its capacity when first installed 
and tested for acceptance. 

14. In addition to these general regulations the Secretary of the 
Interior shall prescribe and enforce rules and regulations conforming 
with the requirements of the Federal water power act so far as ap- 
plicable, respecting maintenance of works in condition of repair ade- 
quate for their efficient operation, maintenance of a system of account- 
ing, control of rates and service in the absence of State regulation or 
interstate agreement, valuation for rate-making purposes, transfers of 
contracts, contracts extending beyond the lease period, expropriation of 
excessive profits, recapture and/or emergency use by the United States 
of property of lessees, and penalties for enforcing regulations made 
under the Boulder Canyon project act or penalizing failure to comply 
with such regulations or with the provisions of the Boulder Canyon 
project act. The Secretary of the Interior shall also conform with 
other provisions of the Federal water power act and of rules and regu- 
lations of the Federal Power Commission, which have been or may be 
devised, for the protection of the investor and consumer. 

15. No contract for electrical energy or for generation of electrical 
energy shall be of longer duration than 50 years from the date at 
which such energy is ready for delivery. 

16. Contracts respecting water for irrigation and domestic uses shall 
be for permanent service. 

17. The holder of any contract for electrical energy not in default 
thereunder shall be entitled to a renewal thereof upon such terms and 
conditions as may be authorized or required under the then existing laws 
and regulations, unless the property of such holder dependent for its 
usefulness on a continuation of the contract be purchased or acquired 
and such holder be compensated for damages to its property, used and 
useful in the transmission and distribution of such electrical energy 
and not taken, resulting from the termination of the supply. 

18. In case of conflicting applications, if any, such conflicts shall be 
resolved by the Secretary of the Interior, after hearing, with due regard 
to the public interest, and in conformity with the policy expressed in the 
Federal water power act as to conflicting applications for permits and 
licenses, except that preference to applicants for the use of water and 
appurtenant works and privileges necessary for the generation and dis- 
tribution of hydroelectric energy shall be given to a State for the genera- 
tion of electric energy for use in the States, and the States of Arizona, 
California, and Nevada shall be given equal opportunity as such appli- 
eants. The rights covered by such preference shall be contracted for 
within six months after notice by the Secretary of the Interior and shall 
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be. paid for on the same terms and conditions as provided in other 
similar contracts, 

19. Any agency receiving a contract for electrical energy equivalent 
to 100,000 firm horsepower, or more, may, when deemed feasible by the 
Secretary of the Interior, from engineering and economic considerations 
and under general regulations prescribed by him, be required to permit 
any other agency having contracts for less than the equivalent of 25,000 
firm horsepower, upon application to the Secretary of the Interior made 
within 60 days from the execution of the contract of the agency the use 
of whose transmission line is applied for, to participate in the benefits 
and use of any main transmission line constructed or to be constructed 
by the former for carrying such energy (not exceeding, however, one- 
fourth the capacity of such line), upon payment by such other agencies 
of a reasonable share of the cost of construction, operation, and main- 
tenance thereof, 

20. The use is authorized of such public and reserved lands of the 
United States as may be necessary or convenient for the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of main transmission lines to transmit the 
electrical energy generated. 

21. Disputes or disagreements as to the interpretation or perform- 
ance of contracts relative to the sale or generation of electrical energy 
shall be determined either by arbitration or court proceedings, the 
Secretary of the Interior being authorized to act for the United States 
in such proceedings. 

22. The Secretary of the Interior, or his representatives shall at all 
times have the right of ingress to and egress from all works of the 
contractors for power or power privileges, for the purpose of inspection, 
repairs, and maintenance of works of the United States, and for all 
other proper purposes. The Secretary of the Interior or his representa- 
tives shall also have free access at all reasonable times to the books 
and records of contractors for power or power privileges, relating to the 
generation, transmission, distribution, or sale of electrical energy with 
the right at any time during office hours to make copies of or from the 
same, 

23, All patents, grants, contracts, concessions, leases, permits licenses, 
rights of way, or other privileges from the United States or under its 
authority, necessary or convenient for the use of waters of the Colorado 
River or its tributaries, or for the generation or transmission of elec- 
trical energy generated by means of the waters of said river or its 
tributaries, whether under the Boulder Dam project act, the Federal 
water power act, or otherwise, shall be upon the express condition 
and with the express covenant that the rights of the recipients or 
holders thereof to waters of the river or its tributaries, for the use of 
which the same are necessary, convenient, or incidental, and the use 
of the same shall likewise be subject to and controlled by said Colorado 
River compact. 

24. The Secretary of the Interior reserves the right to amend these 
regulations in any manner not inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Boulder Canyon project act, or acts amendatory thereof or supple- 
mentary thereto. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., October 21, 1929, 
(Memorandum for the press) 


The Secretary of the Interior announced to-day his decision in re- 
gard to the allocation of Boulder Dam power. He appointed Novem- 
ber 12 as the date for a formal hearing in case of any protest. 

The power to be developed at the Boulder Dam, subject to certain 
deductions, is to be contracted for as follows: 

To the Metropolitan Water District of Southern California, 50 per 
cent, or so much thereof as may be needed and used for the pumping 
of Colorado River water. 

To the city of Los Angeles, 25 per cent; and 

To the Southern California Edison and associated companies, 25 
per cent. 

These allotments are to be subject to certain deductions which may 
arise through the exercise of preference rights, i. ¢., 

(a) Not exceeding 18 per cent of the total power developed for the 
State of Nevada for use in Nevada; 

(b) Not exceeding 18 per cent of the total power for the State of 
Arizona, for use in Arizona, as above; and should either of the States 
not exercise its preference rights the other may absorb them up to 
4 per cent; 

(c) Not exceeding 4 per cent for municipalities which have hereto- 
fore filed applications. 

All such preference rights in whole or in part are to be exercised 
by the execution of valid contracts with the respective States and 
municipalities satisfactory to the Secretary, and the exercise of such 
preference rights is to reduce proportionately the above allotments to 
the district, the city, and the company. 

Any State desiring to withdraw power within the limitations above 
stated must serve on the Secretary of the Interior writen notice within 
not less than 12 months of the amount of power desired, and for 
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the purchase of which valid contracts satisfactory to the Secretary 
must be executed. 

Power contracted for but not required within a State shall be allocated 
to the city and the company on a 50-50 basis, with the reservation that 
it can again be called for within a reasonable time for use within the 
State. All power provided a State shall be at actual cost. 

Should the 50 per cent allocated to the metropolitan water district 
be not required for pumping, this shall become available to the city of 
Los Angeles, 6634 per cent; to the Southern California Edison and 
associated companies 33% per cent. 

Any municipalities desiring power within the limitation prescribed 
must execute the necessary contract therefor within 12 months from 
the date the contracts are made with the district, and the city. 

Any firm power available at the Boulder Canyon Dam for the pay- 
ment of which other contractors do not become and remain liable, aside 
from that allocated to the metropolitan district, shall be taken and paid 
for by the city of Los Angeles and the Edison Co., on a 50-50 basis. 

The contract for the available power is to be made with the city of 
Los Angeles, and the metropolitan water district, with various subcon- 
tracts assuring the above, and providing for a board of control made up 
of 2 members nominated by the city of Los Angeles and the metropolitan 
water district, 2 by the Southern California Edison and associated com- 
panies, and 1 by the Secretary of the Interior, to act with the city of 
Los Angeles in the operation of the plant. 

The Federal Government will install the dam, tunnels, power house, 
and penstocks. The machinery for the generation and distribution of 
power is to be provided and installed by the lessee. The costs of in- 
stallation and operation are to be borne by those contracting for the 
power in proportion to the amounts received. When the dam and power 
house are actually in operation the lessees may have the right to ask 
for a review of the actual cost of units of power and be entitled to 
deductions which will still permit the charge made to return to the 
Government all advances and interest in accordance with the Boulder 
Dam act, and provided further that if such review indicates that a 
higher rate should be paid for power to meet the obligation to the 
Federal Government such an advance in rate will be put into effect. 

There is a clause inserted in all of the contracts which will insure the 
distribution of all power developed at the Boulder Dam at such a price 
as in the opinion of the Federal Power Commission is fair to all con- 
sumers. Should certain municipalities operating their own power plants 
desire to make separate agreements with the city of Los Angeles and the 
metropolitan water district they shall be supplied with power at cost 
price. 

The charge for storing water for the. metropolitan water district will 
be 25 cents per acre-foot. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October 29, 1929. 
Hon. Ray LYMAN WILBUR, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. O. 


My Dear Mr. Secrerary: I have received a telegram from a prominent 
man in Nevada, whose opinion I respect, to the effect that certain people 
in the State construe your memorandum on power allocation as requir- 
ing Nevada to give notice of all power desired within 12 months of date 
of power contracts and that Nevada’s right to apply for power terminates 
12 months after said date. He states that this point seems uncertain in 
your memorandum and asks if you will kindly clarify this and give us 
an assurance that Nevada may exercise her right to withdraw power 
within the life of power contracts upon giving 12 months’ notice, 

An early reply will be very much appreciated by me. 

With my kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
TASKER L. ODDIE. 


Tue SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, November 1, 1929. 
Hon. Tasker L. ODDIE, 
United States Senate. 

My DrAr SENATOR ODDIE: In your letter of October 29 you make 
inquiry concerning the interpretation to be given the 12 months’ notice 
required by the States of Nevada and Arizona of their desire to with- 
draw and use Boulder Dam power under the allocation made October 21. 

In providing for such notice consideration must be given to the 
rights of the primary contractors who assume Ilability for payment of 
all the power. If the primary contractors are agreeable to the plan 
now proposed by certain Nevada citizens of permitting withdrawal of 
power at any time during the life of the primary contract upon 12 
months’ notice, I should be glad to provide accordingly. 

Before any more definite statement can be made concerning the 
plan now suggested, it seems advisable to ascertain the views of the 
proposed primary contractors and to consider whether the plan sug- 
gested is workable. These matters will be taken up at the hearing 
set for November 12. 

Very truly yours, 
Ray LYMAN WILBOR. 
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NOVEMBER 12, 1929. 
Hon. Ray LYMAN WILBUR, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. Secrerary: The allocations of power announced by you 
on October 21, 1929, and the general procedure for the disposition of 
power under the Boulder Canyon Dam act are so obviously designed in 
the interests of California and at the expense of the interests and 
sovereign rights of the State of Nevada, that I desire, on behalf of that 
State, to enter a protest. ‘ 

The act contains certain fundamental principles and mandatory pro- 
visions which limit the Secretary’s discretion in making power alloca- 
tions. Quoting from section 5 (c) of the Boulder Canyon Dam act, “ In 
case of conflicting applications, if any, such conflicts shall be resolved 
by the said Secretary after hearing, with due regard to the public inter- 
est, and in conformity with the policy expressed in the Federal water 
power act as to conflicting applications for permits and licenses, except 
that preference to applicants for the use of water and appurtenant works 
and privileges necessary for the generation and distribution of hydro- 
electric energy, or for delivery at the switchboard of a hydroelectric 
plant, shall be given, first, to a State for the generation or purchase of 
electric energy for use in the State, and the States of Arizona, California, 
and Nevada shall be given equal opportunity as such applicants.” 

As the law provides that equal opportunity be given the States of 
Arizona, California, and Neveda, there can be no question but that Con- 
gress intended that the primary allocation of power should be tendered 
one-third of the total to each of the States of Arizona, California, and 
Nevada, and that the sovereignty of these States should be recognized 
before a municipality or private power interest. 

Under the proposal which you have made, the interests of the State of 
Nevada has been subordinated and made subservient to the interests of 
southern California. 

On October 29, 1929, I requested you to give me an interpretation of 
the 12-month notice required of the States of Nevada and Arizona, and 
specified in your allocation of October 21, 1929, stating their desire to 
withdraw and use Boulder Dam power under the allocation of October 
21, 1929. To this you replied on November 1, 1929, as follows: 

“In providing for such notice consideration must be given to the 
rights of the primary contractors who assume liability for payment of 
all the power. If the primary contractors are agreeable to the plan 
now proposed by certain Nevada citizens of permitting withdrawal of 
power at any time during the life of the primary contract upon 12 
months’ notice, I should be glad to provide accordingly. 


“Before any more definite statement can be made concerning the 
plan now suggested, it seems advisable to ascertain the views of the 
proposed primary contractors and to consider whether the plan sug- 


gested is workable, 
for November 12.” 

The subserviency of Nevada’s interests is demonstrated in your reply 
to my request, which states that it will be necessary for Nevada to 
obtain permission from the primary contractors of southern California 
to modify the provisions of recapture. The Boulder Canyon Dam act 
does not contemplate, and Congress never intended to place Nevada in 
such a position of humiliation and subserviency to municipalities and 
private power interests in another State. 

The State of Nevada, in the formulation of the provisions of the 
7-State compact and in the formulation of the Boulder Canyon Dam 
act, has, as is well known, been exceedingly generous in the allocation 
of water in reserving to herself only 300,000 acre-feet of water and 
allowing 7,200,000 acre-feet of water to be divided between Arizona and 
California, and the provisions of your power allocation, therefore, are 
received in Nevada with surprise and regret. The physical conditions 
in Nevada preclude her using at this time more than a comparatively 
small amount of Colorado River water, but the physical conditions in 
southern California, on the other hand, make it vitally necessary that 
she have a large amount of this water for her very life and growth. 
On the other hand, Nevada will ultimately need a large amount of the 
power to be developed at the dam. California does not need all of this 
power because of a surplus amount of power at present developed within 
the State. 

If the allocations of power which you have suggested were put into 
effect and under the provisions which you have stipulated, it would 
inevitably lead substantially to a transfer of the ownership of the power 
to California interests. In time this would mean that the California 
interests would be able to resell this power to Nevada at a profit and 
Nevada's development would be dependent upon the repurchase of that 
power at a greater cost. 

In the proposed allocation of power the Government has failed to 
consider its obligation to administer its trust as custodian of the enor- 
mous area of unappropriated public domain in Nevada belonging to the 
Government, which amounts to over 53,000,000 acres, or about 75 per 
cent of the area of the State, exclusive of the large areas embraced 
within the Indian reservations and forest reserves. The great unde- 
veloped mineral and agricultural resources in Nevada on the public 
domain, which are largely dependent upon Boulder Canyon Dam power 
for development, are owned by the Federal Government, and should 
be fully considered and protected in the allocation of this power, which 
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under your proposal is inadequate. In case of conflicting applications, 
such as here exist between Nevada and California, section 5 (c) states 
that such conflicts shall be resolved by the Secretary after public hear- 
ings, with due regard to the public interest. This is unquestionable 
proof that Congress left no room for discretion with the Secretary of 
the Interior in considering the public interest in the allocation of the 
power to be developed at Boulder Canyon Dam, and the public interest 
demands that each of these three sovereign States receive equal shares 
of the total power to be developed. 

Unless Nevada's full quota of one-third of the power is conserved 
for the use of the development of the natural resources of the State 
many of these valuable resources will lie dormant indefinitely, which 
would be a national as well as a State liability and loss. If, on the 
other hand, the Secretary were to conserve for Nevada her full quota 
of one-third of the power, which would permit the fullest development 
of the natural resources on the public domain in that State, it would 
constitute a national asset and would enable the State of Nevada to 
reach her highest economic development. 

The Secretary of the Interior, adequately to safeguard the national 
interests, should submit the proposal to sell power developed at Boulder 
Canyon Dam to national competition and on terms which are agreeable 
to the States involved. Instead of predicating his decision, as the Sec- 
retary has done, largely on the alleged demands of the municipalities 
and power interests of southern California only, he should have predi- 
cated his decision on the broad national interests involved and have 
given consideration first, after the Federal interests, to the primary in- 
terests of the sovereign States involved. — 

In effect it would seem that under the allocations made by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior on October 21, 1929, in which an allocation of 
100 per cent of the power to be developed at Boulder Canyon Dam is to 
be allocated to the State of California, that those interests are receiv- 
ing the almost exclusive power benefits of the Government's investment 
of capital at the lowest rates of interest for the construction of the 
dam and the power plant. As a matter of public policy, this method 
of procedure is indefensible. Since the Government is advancing the 
capital, it should consider first its own obligations to develop the natural 
resources on its public domain tributary to this power development, 
and Congress, in providing that the power requirements of the States 
of Nevada, Arizona, and California should first be considered, and on 
the basis of equality of allocation, so intended. 

In limiting Nevada’s power quota to 18 per cent of the tota! power 
to be developed at Boulder Canyon the reason stated is that it will be 
many years before Nevada can use her full quota of one-third of the 
power specified under the act. The metropolitan water district at the 
present time has no immediate demand for the power. Presumably the 
Secretary's allocation of one-half of the power to the metropclitan 
water district is predicated wholly upon the anticipated need of power 
for pumping water for the district’s water supply. It would be many 
years before the major portion of the 50 per cent allocation of Bcu'der 
Canyon Dam power would be consumed in pumping in connection with 
the water supply. 

There does not appear to be as great an immediate need for the power 
to be developed at Boulder Canyon Dam in the metropolitan water dis- 
trict and in the city of Los Angeles as there is in Nevada, and the future 
prospects for consumption of power for pumping purposes are even 
more remote than those of using the power in’ Nevada for the develop- 
ment of her natural resources and future manufacturing industries. 
The metropolitan water district is not now in the power business. Yur- 
thermore, if there is no immediate demand for Boulder Canyon Dam 
power in the metropolitan water district and in the city of Los Angeles 
it would seem that the allocation of 75 per cent of the power to trem, 
suggested by the Secretary, would, in effect, create a politico-power 
organization largeiy at the expense of the development of the Federal 
and State natural resources in Nevada. Any other course would not be 
consistent with sound public policy. 

It is to be hoped that the conference on November 12 will adcpt a 
course of procedure which will make primary allocations of one-third 
of the power to each of the States of Nevada, Arizona, and Califernia 
and previde for competitive bidding for the power on terms andj vader 
provisions in the formulation of which the States involved will be 
allowed fully to participate. 

If an agreement to make equitable power allocations as indicated 
and under a method which will fully protect the public interest and the 
inherent sovereign rights of the State of Nevada can not be adopted, it 
may become necessary to amend the act. 

I sincerely hope that the conference will be able to settle al' ciffer- 
ences on an equitable basis, so that no delays will occur in commencing 
the construction of the dam. If it becomes necessary, I will be ready at 
any time to offer an amendment to the act to fully protect Nevada’s 
interests in the allocation of this power. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Tasker L. Opein. 


Mr. ODDIE. The following letter was addressed to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior by Dr. Colin G. Fink, head of the depart- 
ment of electrochemistry at Columbia University and secretary 
of the American Electrochemical Society: 
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Hon, Ray LyMan WILBUR, 
Secretary of Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: At yesterday’s conference I tried to emphasize 
the three following points: 

First. That it is for the best interests of our country as a whole 
to have the power utilized at the dam site rather than transmitting 
the power hundreds of miles to other localities, 

Transmission costs for electric power are higher than transporta- 
tion costs for raw material or finished product. Numerous illustrations 
might be cited. The large electrochemical plants producing carbide, 
abrasives, ferro-alloys, alkali and chlorine, and numerous other prod- 
ucts which are at the very foundation of our entire industrial struc- 
ture are being produced to-day at the dam sites, such as Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Alcoa, Tenn.; South Charleston, W. Va.; etc., and not at the 
source of raw material or at the market center. 

Second. That the mineral resources of Nevada and neighboring 
States within permissible freight haulage distance of the dam site are 
more than sufficient te insure the establishment of factories on a 
paying basis, producing ferro-alloys, carbide, and other products of 
the electric furnace and electrolytic cell. 

Third. That the demand for large blocks of power by the electro- 
chemical industries has been increasing every year. Many of our own 
electrochemical manufacturing corporations have been obliged to go 
outside of the United States in order to obtain such large blocks of 
power. Thus, for example, the Aluminum Co. of America, the Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co., and the Union Carbide Corporation have gone be- 
yond the border to locate plants at new hydroelectric power sites. It 
is my opinion and conviction that the American electrochemical indus- 
try will be ready to absorb all of the power developed by the Boulder 
Canyon project as soon as it is available. 

Respectfully yours, 


NoveMBeER 13, 1929. 


Coun G. Fink. 


NOVEMBER 14, 1929. 
Hon. Ray LYMAN WILECR, 
Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Further confirming the views expressed in 
my letter to you of November 12, 1929, concerning the desirability of 
considering the development of the mineral resources in the immediate 
territory of the Boulder Canyon Dam in making allocations of the power 
to be developed, I herewith submit a telegram just received from Dr. 
E. E. Free, lecturer in science at New York University. 

Doctor Free is one of the foremost physicists in the country and is 
engaged in electrochemical and electrometallurgical research. I have a 
very high regard for his ability in this field and shall greatly appreciate 
your giving careful consideration to the views which he has expressed. 

Should you desire at any time to obtain more detailed information, I 
feel sure that arrangements could be made for Doctor Free to come to 
Washington, 

Very sincerely yours, 
TASKER L, ODDIB. 
New York, N, Y., November 18, 1929. 
Hon. Tasker L. ODDIn, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Replying to your request, it is my opinion that allocation of the major 
portion of power expected to be developed at Boulder Canyon Dam to 
sites or uses at a distance therefrom is not in the interest of American 
industry. With the probable exception of power necessary to pump 
badly needed water over the mountain for use in lower California, the 
most useful employment of this power, in my judgment, would be for 
electrochemical and electrometallurgical industries close to the site of 
the dam. American industry is already seeking supplies of cheap power 
outside the limits of the United States for electrochemical and electro- 
metallurgical purposes. Need of such power sources continually in- 
creasing. Industries of these classes have not been so actively de- 
veloped in the West as would be justified by supplies of raw material and 
other factors. Not only would the Boulder Canyon power serve, in my 
opinion, to create a unit in industries of these classes which unit would 
be profitable in itself, but also this development probably would serve 
as a starting point for similar electrochemical and electrometallurgical 
developments elsewhere. No adequately complete survey of available raw 
materials for such industries in the neighborhood of the proposed dam 
has been made so far as I know. However, information which has come 
to me plus my own experience in the region convinces me that con- 
siderable supplies of such raw materials could be developed. Among 
these are zine ores, borate ores, manganese ores, alkaline minerals, and 
other soluble salts, including magnesium compounds. 

Complex metallurgical ores known to be available in the region 
might be utilized, I believe, were ample cheap power available. It 
is even possible that iron ores which exist in southern California 
might come ultimately to utilization with ample cheap power. An 
aluminum industry based on Boulder Canyon power is also a proba- 
bility, either by shipment of purified aluminum oxide from plants 
already existing or by the development of supplies of this material 
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from local minerals such as feldspar and alunite. A field in which I 
have personally had some experience is the production in electric or 
other furnaces of fused quartz and other varieties of special glass- 
like materials useful in the handling of ultra-violet rays. Raw ma- 
terials for such purposes are available and probably would be utilized 
by local availability of cheap power. The above opinions are freely 
at your disposal for any interest which they may have to the Nevada 
authorities or to the Department of the Interior, With my best 
regards pérsonally. 
Respectfully yours, 


E. E. Fres. 


BRIEF ON ALLOCATION AND PRICE OF BOULDER DAM POWER, NOVEMBER 
12, 1929 


By Geo. W. Malone, secretary Colorado River Development Commission 
and State engineer, Carson City, Nev. 
CARSON CiTy, NEV., November 7, 1929. 
Hon. Ray LYMAN WILBUR, 
Secretary of Interior, Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: We have carefully reviewed your memorandum 
submitted to the bidders for Boulder Dam power on October 21, 
and in response to your suggestion, are submitting herewith in some 
detail an outline of the two ways suggested in our original proposal 
on July 5, of this year. 

We believe that in either one of the two ways our “ preference 
rights” mentioned in your memorandum can be recognized, and we 
hope you will give our proposal your serious consideration. 

We are also submitting, in connection with this “ brief” a copy of a 
report on Mineral Resources of Southern Nevada and a copy of our 
original application for Boulder am power, dated July 5, 1929, for 
reference. 

Yours respectfully, 
THE NEVADA COLORADO RIVER DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, 
By Grorce W. MALoNg, Secretary. 


FOREWORD 


Out of the first conference on the matter of allocation and price to be 
paid for Boulder Dam power, held in Washington, October 14, 1929, by 
the Secretary of the Interior, seems to have come a general confusion 
and misunderstanding as to the actual intention and status of the 
several bidders for that power. 


This brief is prepared in the hope that at least six definite points 


will be cleared up, viz: 

1. Nevada’s actual need for a large amount of the power to be 
generated, for her development, and that this power must be made avail- 
able before such investment can come, and that she is only interested 
in being allocated the amount she considers necessary for her future 
development. 

2. Nevada’s ability to finance any substantial amount of such power 
that may be allocated to her, from one-third to the total amount to be 
generated. She only expects to be allocated one-third of the total 
amount, as a matter of equity, although she can use more. 

8. Nevada’s bid is made under the provisions of the Federal water 
power act in determining between conflicting bidders, which was made 
a part of the act itself, and as such would have the same standing as 
any other bidder, plus the preference given a State to provide for her 
future needs, with no restrictions; and has no reference to the special 
one-third preference for use within the State, also made a part of 
the act. 

4. That Nevada has only two dam sites within the entire State where 
power can be produced at a price so that it can be used for the develop- 
ment of her natural resources, and they are located on the Colorado 
River, which forms the boundary between our State and Arizona. 

5. That it is not necessary to make any concessions to any certain 
area or organization to make possible the financing of the project. 

6. That we do believe that when it is necessary for the Government 
to enter into the development of a project on account of navigation, 
flood control, or any other good reason, and that power is develped, 
then the States wherein the project is located and whose natural re- 
source is being utilized should be allowed to retain an amount of 
such power that in her judgment may be needed for her future de- 
velopment if she is willing to pay the fair value of such power. The 
precedent set at this time will probably govern the procedure in any 
future development entered into by the Government where Federal and 
State rights are involved. 

It is the hope of our people that at least one-third of the power to be 
generated can be made available for the development of our State, and 
they are ready to take the responsibility. 

There is only one place that electric furnace development in the elec- 
trochemical and the electrometallurgical industry can be made a part of 
this project, and that is at the dam. The reason for this is that the 
raw materials that go into the products of the electric furnace can be 
transported cheaper and at greater distances than can power. For ex- 
ample, to-day tungsten from Nevada is shipped to Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., and profitably made into ferrotungsten with Niagara Falls power. 
With the electric furnaces at the dam, without transmission costs, the 
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raw materials from this whole western area could be brought together 
at the dam and made into the hundreds of newly developed chemicals 
and alloys which are produced by this industry. 

It is not the intention of the State of Nevada to go into the power 
business, we do not advocate public ownership, but our intention is to 
make Boulder Dam power available to consumers at “ cost at the switch- 
board,” the same as any other purchasers, if, as, and when required. 


Nevada’s estimated power needs 
Horsepower 

Pumping that part of Nevada's allocation of 300,000 acre-feet 
of Colorado River water for irrigation from the reservoir, 
that will become feasible within a reasonable time, estimated_— 

Pumping underground water for irrigation and domestic use, as 
outlined in detail by Cecil W. Creel, director agricultural ex- 
tension, University of Nevada, on page 32, Nevada's Orig- 
inal Application for Power, July 5, 1929, and is conservative_ 

Mining development, not including the nonmetallic mining 
industry, as outlined in detail by Henry Rives, secretary 
Mine Operators’ Association, in Nevada, page 30, Nevada's 
Application for Power, July 5, 1929, and appears conserva- 
tive 

Blectric-furnace development in the vicinity of the dam, as 
definitely outlined by the Union Carbide Co., New York, and 
the Nevada-Massachusetts Co. (Inc.), in Nevada. which now 
produces 64 per cent of the tungsten in the United States and 
ships it to Niagara Falls for reduction 

Estimated needs for further power for electric-furnace works 
in the electrometallurgical field, according to Colin G. Fink 
and other authorities 


50. 000 


25, 000 


483, 000 


The fixation of atmospheric nitrogen through oxidation of ammonia 
obtained by direct union of nitrogen and hydrogen, which can be 
utilized for the manufacture of fertilizer and munitions, according to 
Colin G. Fink and others. 

You are respectfully referred to our original application for power, 
dated July 5, 1929, for supporting letters from 


ciation; C. B. Lakenon, consulting mining engineer; John A. Fulton, 
director State bureau of mines; and Cecil W. Creel, director agricul- 
tural extension work in Nevada, and to brief dated October 9 ani sub- 
mitted to you in engineering report on “price and utilization of 
Boulder Dam power,” submitted October 16, for further supporting 
letters. 


ALLOCATION AND PRICE OF BOULDER DAM POWER 


It is not intended in this brief to review in any way the legal rights 
of the States, municipalities, or private corporations; this matter will 
be covered by Senators PITTMAN and Oppin, and a brief will be filed 
with your department covering this subject. It is presumed, however, 
that the Government has no greater interest in any one area than 
another, and that their only interest is in carrying out the terms of the 
act, including providing the Government with proper financial safe- 
guards. 

REASON FOR DEVELOPMENT 


The original and only reason for the development of the Boulder 
Dam project in the first instance by the Government is “ navigation and 
flood control” for the Imperial irrigation district in California and 
the Yuma irrigation district in Arizona. This has been testified to 
any number of times by all parties interested. The higher dam to 
develop power to assist in paying for the project is secondary, and 
on that account alone it was deemed proper for the Government to 
enter into power development as on other projects financed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation for irrigation development. 

POWER TO CONSUMERS AT COST 


We are still interested in just one thing, and that is to make Boulder 
Dam power available at cost at the switchboard to our consumers, the 
same as to other purchasers, for the development of our natural re- 
sources. It is not practicable, however, to place one area in a 
position where it may be subject to the “good graces” of another; 
neither is it practicable to expect the development to come before the 
power is made available, but if power is made available at a reasonable 
cost development will follow. 


TWO DAM SITES IN NEVADA 


In addition to the manufacture of cheap fertilizer for the farms, it is 
also probable that the manufacture of munitions can be carried on in 
connection with the Hawthorne munition storage depot in Nevada now 
under construction by the Government, so it will be seen from present 
known uses that it appears that Nevada can make use of Much more 
than her share of the power that can be developed at both Boulder Dam 
and at the Bullshead Dam site, and since these are the only points 
within her borders that power can ever be developed at a price that can 
be used in the development of her natural resources, she can not neg- 
lect the opportunity. It is far-fetched to say that she will ever be al- 
lowed to benefit from any construction not located within her borders. 

POTENTIAL POWER IN WESTERN STATES 

Nevada is probably the only Western State that does not have numer- 
ous power sites, where from 25,000 to 150,000 horsepower can be de- 
veloped, so that any one site is not so important, but we have only the 
two mentioned above for our entire future development. 
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We were admitted to the Union 65 years ago and at this time have 
less than 80,000 population, due largely to the fact that our natural 
resources have never in the main been utilized within the State. Our 
corporations are even at this time largely in nonresident ownership. 
Nevada is the fifth largest State in the Union and is one of the most 
highly mineralized, and contains over 70,000,000 acres of land, yet in- 
cludes the least taxable property of any State, due to the reasons just 
outlined. 

FUEL SUPPLY 

We have absolutely no fuel of any kind within our State, sufficient 
for commercial use, and while prospecting by drilling has been carried 
on almost continuously for the past 15 years, no oil, gas, or coal has 
been discovered, and it is well known that we have no timber of a com- 
mercial value within our forest reserves, and none can be developed on 
account of the limited rainfall. Our limited possibilities for hydroelec- 
tric development, then, constitutes our only fuel supply and hope for 
future development. 

MUST UTILIZE STATE’S RESOURCES 


If we are ever to develop our State and get out of the class of “ Fed- 
eral-aid” States, if we are ever to get in a position to pay our own 
way so that when any major improvement is made within our State, 
Government will not of necessity have to furnish the 
greater part of the capital, we must be allowed to utilize our own 
resources. 

It would be extremely unfortunate not only for Nevada but for the 
United States as a whole, in view of our enormous potential mineral 
resources and our opportunity to attract electric reduction plants and 
manufacturing works to increase our taxable wealth, and our extensive 
underground water resources, if we were deprived of our only source of 
fuel development at a reasonable cost, while the Government continued 
to finance our projects, to say nothing of establishing the precedent of 
allowing private interests to take the resources of one State for the 
benefit of the people of another, when that State stood ready to finance 
the development. 

STATE OF MAINE RETAINS POWER 


The State of Maine has for 20 years had a provision in her statutes 
prohibiting the export of power developed within her borders to out- 
side points, and only recently a referendum was had on this particular 
law and it was retained. In the discussion of the controversy by the 
various magazines some have agreed that Maine has perhaps gone too 
far in absolutely prohibiting the use of power, developed within her 
borders, outside her State, but all have agreed that she is probably 
within her rights in insisting that she control such power so that it 
could be recovered for use within the State in case such use should 
become necessary. 

The State of Nevada has not taken any such action and does not 
contemplate treating her natural resources in any such manner, 
neither is she asking any favors, but is only requesting that she be 
allowed to pay the full price for such amount of power developed 
within her borders as she may consider necessary for her future 
development. 

Nevada people have now determined to sponsor the development of 
their State and it is not a question of whether the immediate develop- 
ment should go to Nevada or to California; it is rather a question 
of whether or not Nevada is ever to be allowed to develop at all, since 
they have no other source of fuel supply. 


ELECTRIC-FURNACE COMPANIES 


Dr. Colin G. Fink, of Columbia University and secretary of the Elec- 
tro-Chemical Engineers of America, points out that large electric-fur- 
nace companies have been forced to go to Norway and Sweden and to 
Canada to find power at a cost that can be used for their purpose and 
further if transmission costs are added to Boulder Dam power it can 
not be used by these companies, so that it again becomes not a ques- 
tion as to which State, Nevada or California, will get the power but 
rather a question as to whether or not these companies can operate 
within the United States at all. 

PROVISIONS OF ACT SHOULD CONTROL POWER PRICE 

If the provisions of the Boulder Dam project act are adhered to in 
fixing the price of power to conform to the cost of power in the “ com- 
petitive centers” and kept at that figure by the readjustment periods 
every 10 years, as provided by the act, then there wouid be no ap- 
parent advantage to California in securing Boulder Dam power for 
that market, and it is well known that California has almost unlimited 
fuel supply with which to develop her resources and her development 
would not be retarded in the least by the lack of Boulder Dam power, 
whereas Nevada’s development is absolutely dependent upon securing 
her share of this power. 

REPORT ON NEVADA MINERALS 

A report has just been published on Mineral Resources of Southern 
Nevada by the Nevada State Bureau of Mines in conjunction with the 
Mackay School of Mines, University of Nevada, a copy of which is sub- 
mitted with this report, 





NEVADA’S ALLOCATION OF POWER 


Nevada will relinquish her preference rights included in the Boulder 
Dam project act as defined by the Federal water power act and the 
special preference to purchase provision included in the act itself, 
and accept in lieu thereof a withdrawal privilege, upon the following 
conditions : 

1. That she be allowed to withdraw power up to one-third of the 
total amount generated, at any time during the life of the contract upon 
giving reasonable notice to the Government; 12 months has been 
suggested, and by specifying the amount to be withdrawn, and making 
proper contracts with the Government therefor. 

2. That she shall pay for the cost of the power delivered at the 
switchboard on amounts so withdrawn the same price as that paid by 
other contractees of the Government. 

3. That the amount so withdrawn can be returned without notice and 
can be withdrawn again, together with any part of the total one-third 
allocation except that all over 5 per cent of the total amount withdrawn 
that shall have been returned will require the 12 months’ notice, as in 
the first instance, and this procedure obtains during the life of the con- 
tract; the 5 per cent will help take up the slack for small users so 
they would not be forced to wait the 12 months. 

4. That the power so withdrawn by the State of Nevada shall be 
taken upon the same terms as any other purchaser, with no special 
limitation upon the place or manner of use, not imposed upon all other 
purchasers. Nevada is probably the only State in the Union that could 
not be sure of utilizing the entire one-third of the power developed 
within the State when ready for delivery, but she should not be fur- 
ther handicapped on that account; rather should be encouraged to 
develop in the public interest. 

5. That a proper price per kilowatt-hour be paid by all purchasers 
for the “ falling water” along the lines proposed by your department, 
as laid down by the Boulder Dam project act. We consider the 
proper competitive price in the competitive centers computed back 
to “falling water” at Boulder Dam to be at least 1.75 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. This would increase the income approximately $432,000 
annually, 624% per cent of which, or $269,960, would accrue to what 
is designated in the act as the “ Boulder Dam fund.” 

6. That a proper price be paid for water taken out of the Colorado 
River watershed for domestic use. A price of $2 per acre-foot has 
been suggested; this cost computed upon the prevailing per capita 
allowance of 120 gallons in the area to be served would amount to 
approximately 10 cents per consumer per month, 

7. That the proposed board of control be made up of one member 
each from the States of Arizona, Nevada, and California; that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior act as the fourth member; and that the Presi- 
dent of the United States appoint the fifth member of the board at 
large. 

PREFERENCE NOT EFFECTIVE WITH UNFAVORABLE CONDITIONS 


It is of no practical value to recognize that our State has a prefer- 
ence to purchase and then to surround that preference with conditions 
that make the utilization of that right impossible. 

If we are allowed to withdraw a certain amount of power but are 
required to take all of it within 12 months, and confined to our State 
boundaries for its use, then we must prepare to put it all in use at 
one time, and then stop development or, in lieu of such development, 
prepare to pay for unused power, either of which is obviously unfair. 
We must of. necessity include the provisions outlined above to provide 
for contingencies. 


NOT GOOD POLICY TO RESTRICT SALES 


If it should be within the province of your department to specify 
place of use, it would not be sound policy to confine the sale of power 
of any particular purchaser within any particular State, county, or 
municipal lines for at least three reasons, namely : 

1. In the western area mountain ranges and not State lines define the 
limits of economic areas. 

2. By a system of exchange and use of transmission lines already 
largely in existence, power can be secured for use in northern California 
and Nevada, in lieu of Boulder Dam power delivered to the power 
market in southern California for a slightly increased cost. 

3. Some of the Boulder Dam power sold to California interests will 
without doubt, find its way back into Nevada over existing lines, thereby 
serving Nevada territory at an increased cost. 


SALE PRICE OF POWER AND COST OF PROJECT NOT CONNECTED 


It was intended that the price paid for the power developed at 


Boulder Dam would be determined by the estimated cost of other 
power to supply the competitive centers, and readjustment periods were 
fixed to conform to that price. No connection is made with the cost of 
the project and the price of power except if it can not be sold for 
enough to cover the estimated cost, the project can not be constructed. 
The best evidence of what is meant by Congress is found in the Senate 
committee report on the bill as outlined on page 24 of Senate Document 
No. 186, as follows: 

“The theory of this amendment is to keep the rates as high as eco- 
nomic conditions will justify in order, first, that the Government will 
receive its money at as early a date as possible; secondly, that there 
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will be excess profits for the States of Arizona and Nevada; and, also, 
that the contractee will not unnecessarily suffer in the event economic 
conditions would require a lowering of the rates.” 

It will be seen that the committee was very clear in that the power 
is to be sold for what it was worth in the “ competitive centers”; and 
the act further provides that 62% per cent of all moneys above the 
payments due the Government above what is necessary to repay the 
$25,000,000 allocated to flood control shall be placed in a special fund 
known as the Boulder Dam fund, to be expended within the Colorado 
River Basin as Congress may later direct. We agree with your depart- 
ment in that there should be a uniform price established for all of the 
“firm” power, but it should be arrived at as contemplated by the act 
itself, and a fund should be built up if possible so that either the period 
of amortization can be shortened or further investigations can be 
undertaken, “as Congress may later direct.” 

WATER SHOULD BRING REASONABLE PRICE 


It follows that the act intends that the water taken out of the 
watershed shall bring a reasonable price, and it is pointed out that con- 
tracts made now are not subject to revision, but are for permanent 
service, and no one contends that water will later become more plentiful. 


BOARD OF CONTROL 


The proposed board of control would have charge of the operation 
of a $122,000,000 Government investment, and it naturally follows that 
it should not be given entirely into the hands of private interests. Into 
the hands of this board might naturally pass most of the responsibility 
for fixing rates during readjustment periods in the sale price of power. 
There will no doubt be a large amount of secondary, or “ dump power,” 
to be disposed of, in addition to the primary, or “ firm” power, and the 
Government should benefit materially from this product, and the pur- 
chasers alone should not be allowed to determine its worth. Also if 
periods of unprecedented water shortage should occur, they would prob- 
ably determine in a large measure the proportion of the power that 
would be delivered to each purchaser and could work terrific hardship 
om any area not properly represented. 


NEVADA’S OFFER TO CONTRACT WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


If, in the judgment of your department, it is not practicable to meet 
the above suggestions, we are prepared, and do offer at this time to 
make contracts satisfactory to your department for all of the “ firm” 
power to be generated at Boulder Dam. 

We are prepared to install and operate the power plants, furnishing 
your department satisfactory guaranties for proper financing. 

This offer can be applied in either of two ways: 

1. The allocation can be made to our State and we will immediately 
call a special session of our legislature, then follow whatever procedure 
may be necessary to make the proper changes in our constitution, if re- 
quired; and in this event, must necessarily take advantage of the six 
months’ provision, and the reasonable time allowed in paragraph (c), 
section 5, of the act, for a State or political subdivision thereof to au- 
thorize and market the necessary bonds; this may occasion delay com- 
parable to the time required for such changes, in the natural course of 
procedure, In this connection it may be pointed out that any State bid 
would be subject to a State election, and that any municipal bid is 
subject to a municipal election in any State, whether in Nevada or 
California, 

2. The allocation can be made to a Nevada organization as proposed 
in a previous memorandum to your department. This would have the 
same standing as any private organization and in addition the further 
preference that the State's application would be withdrawn in its favor. 
This organization will forthwith enter into a contract satisfactory to 
your department as provided in the act, for “ falling water,” as proposed 
in your recent memorandum, so that no delay may be occasioned and 
that Congress in its coming regular session may make the necessary ap- 
propriation, and construction of the project may proceed without delay. 
The organization is ready to put up a bid bond or certified check men- 
tioned in your memorandum to secure execution of the required contract, 
if required by your department. 

The price to be paid for “falling water” to be 1.75 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour. 

We believe that the State of Nevada can eventually use more than 
the one-third of the total amount of power to be generated, mentioned in 
our previous bid; we do not, however, want to appear to be trying to 
acquire more than our rightful share, which, since there are three States 
involved, we believe to be one-third of the amount generated. We have, 
however, made a firm bid on the total amount to be generated in order 
to dissipate the theory once and for all, that it is necessary to make any 
concessions to certain organizations or areas to make the construction 
possible. Therefore, the “ bid” outlined above applies to any amount 
from one-third up to the total amount of power generated. 

This bid is made under the provisions of the Federal water power 
act as made a part of the Boulder Dam project act in paragraph 
(c), section 5, of the act, and has no reference to the special prefer- 
ence of one-third mentioned later in the same paragraph of the 
Boulder Dam project act, and it is our conclusion that if each State 
could use more than one-third of the total amount, neither in equity 
would be entitled to more than that amount. 
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It is not the intention of the State of Nevada to go into the power 
business ; we do not advocate public ownership; but our intention is to 
make Boulder Dam power available to consumers at “cost at the 
switchboard” the same as to other bidders for this power, if,.as, and 
when required, 

Respectfully submitted. 





THE NeEvApa CoLorapo RIVER 
DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, 
By Grorce W. MALone, Secretary. 


Hon. Ray LyMAn WILBUR, NovempBer 16, 2929. 
Secrctary of the Interior, Washington, D. C, 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: The Nevada Colorado River Deveiopment 
Commission on November 12 submitted a proposal to contract for the 
power to be developed at Boulder Canyon Dam under the provisions of 
the Boulder Dam project act, from which I quote the following: 

NEVADA’S OFFER TO CONTRACT WITH THE GOVERNMENT 

“Tf, in the judgment of your department, it is not practicabie to 
meet the above suggestions, we are prepared and do offer at this time 
to make contracts satisfactory to your department for all of the ‘ firm’ 
power to be generated at Boulder Dam. 

“We are prepared to install and operate the power plants, furnizbing 
your department satisfactory guaranties for proper financing. 

“This offer can be applied in either of two ways: 

“1. The allocation can be made to our State, and we will imme:liately 
call a special session of our legislature, then follow whatever pro- 
cedure may be necessary to make the proper changes in our coustitu- 
tion, if required; and in this event must necessarily take advantage of 
the six months’ provision and the reasonable time allowed in paragraph 
(ce), section 5, of the act, for a State or political subdivision thereof 
to authorize and market the necessary bonds. This may occasion delay 
comparable to the time required for such changes in the natura! course 
of procedure. In this connection it may be pointed out that any State 
bid would be subject to a State election, and that any municipal! bid is 
subject to a municipal election in any State, whether in Nevada or 
California. 

“2. The allocation can be made to a Nevada organization as proposed 
in a previous memorandum to your department. This would have the 
same standing as any private organization and, in addition, the further 
preference that the State’s application would be withdrawn in its favor. 
This organization will forthwith enter into a contract satisfactory to 
your department as provided in the act, for ‘ falling water’ as proposed 
in your recent memorandum, so that no delay may be occasioned and 
that Congress in its coming regular session may make the necessary 
appropriation, and construction of the project may proceed without 
delay. The organization is ready to put up a bid bond or certified 
check mentioned in your memorandum to secure execution of tke re- 
quired contract, if required by your department. 

“The price to be paid for ‘ falling water’ to be 1.75 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. 

“We believe that the State of Nevada can eventually use more than 
the one-third of the total amount of power to be generated, mentioned 
in our previous bid; we do not, however, want to appear to be trying 
to acquire more than our rightful share, which, since there are three 
States involved, we believe to be one-third of the amount generated. 
We have, however, made a firm bid on the total amount to be generated 
in order to dissipate the theory once and for all that it is necessary 
to make any concessions to certain organizations or areas to make the 
construction possible. Therefore the ‘ bid’ outlined above applies to any 
amount from one-third up to the total amount of power generated. 

“This bid is made under the provisions of the Federal water power 
act as made a part of the Boulder Dam project act in paragraph 
(c}, section 5, of the act, and has no reference to the special preference 
of one-third mentioned later in the same paragraph of the Boulder 
Dam project act, and it is our conclusion that if each State could use 
more than one-third of the total amount, neither in equity would be 
entitled to more than that amount. 

“It is not the intention of the State of Nevada to go into the power 
business. We do not advocate public ownership, but our intention is to 
make Boulder Dam power available to consumers at ‘ cost at the switch- 
board,’ the same as to other bidders for this power, if, as, and when 
required.” 

I wish particularly to call your attention to the fact that the bid 
of the Nevada-Colorado River Development Commission provides for the 
installation of the power equipment and offers to guarantee the payment 
for 100 per cent of the power to be developed at Boulder Canyon Dam, 

Because of the superior credit position of a State in being able to 
obtain funds at lower rates of interest than municipalities or private 
power companies, the bid of the State of Nevada affords greater finan- 
cial security to the Government in letting the contract to the State of 
Nevada than to any of the primary contractors in California which 
have been under consideration. Furthermore, to accept Nevada's offer 
would concentrate not only the financial but also the administrative 
responsibility in operating the power house as a single unit. 

I wish also to call your attention to the fact that Nevada's bid for 
“falling water” is 1.75 mills per kilowatt-hour, as compared with the 
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figure which you have tentatively determined of 1.63 per kilowatt-hour. 
The acceptance of the Nevada bid will increase the revenue from the 
sale of the power approximately $500,000 per year, which is an addi- 
tional safeguard to the Government's investment and its return within 
the period of amortization. This increase in revenue under the Nevada 
bid would also constitute a reserve fund to meet unforeseen contin- 
gencies which might arise in the construction of the dam. 

Furthermore, it was the intention of Congress that the rates for the 
sale of power at Boulder Dam should be kept as high as economic con- 
ditions would justify, as is evidenced by the report on the bill by the 
Senate committee and published in Senate Document 186, from which 
I quote on page 24 the following: 

“The theory of this amendment is to keep the rates as high as eco- 
nomic conditions will justify, in order, first, that the Government will 
receive its money at as early date as possible; secondly, that there will 
be excess profits for the States of Arizona and Nevada; and also, that 
the contractee will not unnecessarily suffer in the event economic con- 
ditions would require a lowering of the rates.” 

There is no question but that Nevada’s rate of 1.75 per kilowatt- 
hour for “ falling water” is justified by economic conditions, and the 
acceptance of a contract for all of the power at the dam at this rate 
would provide a more adequate safeguard to the public interest and 
the Government investment than the acceptance of a contract based on 
the tentative rate which you have determined. 

Until the status of the proposal to contract Boulder Canyon Dam 
power made by the Nevada Colorado River Development Commission is 
determined, it seems advisable that the officials of that commission re- 
main in Washington, where they can be ayailable to discuss details if 
the occasion should arise. Under these circumstances, I should greatly 
appreciate an early decision concerning the acceptance of Nevada's bid 
and the power to be allocated to her under the proposal made herein by 
the Nevada Colorado River Development Commission, subject to the 
guaranties specified in your initial memorandum of October 14, 1929, or 
any other reasonable guaranties which you may demand. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Tasker L. OppiE. 


Mr. ODDIE. The members of the Nevada Colorado River De- 
velopment Commission are: Hon. Frederick B. Balzar, Governor 
of Nevada, chairman; Hon. George W. Malone, State engineer, 
secretary ; Hon. E. W. Clark. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, do I understand that the power 
allocations are closed and that there will not be any changes 
from those already made? 

Mr. ODDIE. No; they are not closed. The offer has been 
suggested, and the matter is still in abeyance. 

Mr. DILL. I saw in the press that the Secretary of the 
Interior had accepted certain bids from the Edison Co. in the 
city of Los Angeles. 

Mr. ODDIE. They have not been formally and finally ac- 
cepted yet. The matter is being discussed at the present time. 

Mr. DILL. It seems to me important that the small munici- 
palities be given the same right that Los Angeles has been 
given, and not have to buy their power from the Edison Co. 


SALE OF AMERICAN SHIPS TO RUSSIA 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have here a very startling 
piece of news which I think ought to be incorporated in the 
Recorp. The American Shipping Board has sold 25 ships to 
Russia and on a credit of one year’s time. I suppose that is 
an implied statement to the effect that the Russian Govern- 
ment will last one year more. I ask that the article may be 
printed in the ReEcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The article is as follows: 

{From the New York Times, November 14, 1929] 


TWENTY-FIVE AMERICAN SHIPS SOLD TO RUSSIANS—-SHIPPING BOARD DIS- 
POSES OF CARGO VESSELS, LAID UP SEVEN YEARS, FOR $1,155,000— 
STIMSON APPROVES SALE—PURCHASE BY AMTORG CORPORATION CHIEF IS 
SEEN AS STEP TOWARD SOVIET MERCHANT MARINE 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


WASHINGTON, November 13.—With the approval of the State Depart- 
ment, the Shipping Board to-day sold 25 laid-up cargo vessels to Johann 
G. Ohsol, of New York, an American citizen, who is vice president of 
the Amtorg Trading Corporation, for operation under Russian registry in 
the coastwise trade of that country. 

The price was $1,155,000, payable at 25 per cent in cash and the rest 
in one year, the figure being about $900,000 more than the board 
estimated it would have received had it sold the ships for scrap. 

Before making the sale the board ascertained that the State Depart- 
ment had no objection, holding that it was purely a business transaction 
without any other implications. About four years ago the board sold a 
small number of vessels for similar use to the Amtorg Co. By disposing 
of them to Russia the American Government Delieves that it will be 
stimulating trade conditions in that country, something it has always 
sought to encourage quite apart from its policy of not recognizing the 
Soviet Government under present conditions. 
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Purchase of the vessels is looked upon here as the first step by Russia 
in launching a merchant-marine program, rumors of which recently 
have been current, with intimations that Moscow was prepared to spend 
$20,000,000 within the next few months in putting it into effect. 

The ships are to be operated between Vladivostok, Siberia, and Petro- 
pavilovsk, Kamchatka, Siberia, and between Black Sea ports and Lenin- 
grad, Vladivostok, and Persian Gulf ports. None of them has been in 
active operation for approximately seven years. 

The vessels were sold on an “as is, where is” basis, and it was 
provided that after one outward cargo of tin plate, agricultural ma- 
chinery, steel and machine tools such cargoes should be discharged 
only at Vladivostok and Petropavlovsk. The smaller-type vessels of 
the group are not again to trade to or from ports of the United States 
for five years, and the larger-type vessels are similarly restricted for 
10 years. Bonds in the sum of $5,000 each for the smalicr vessels 
and $35,000 each for the larger vessels will be furnished by the pur- 
chaser as assurance for performance of the contract. 

The vessels included in the group are as follows: 

Lake-type vessels of approximately 4,200 deadweight tons, equipped 
with reciprocating engines and Scotch oil-burning boilers—Lake El- 
mont, Lake Farley, Lake Farabe, Lake Geyser, Lake Gert, Lake Fablus, 
McCreary County, Lake Gazette, Lake Fansdale, Lake Fandom, Lake 
Favonia, Lake Fighting, Lake Fagundus, Lake Gilt, Franklin County, 
and Lake Festina. 

Targe-type steel cargo vessels ranging from 7,323 deadweight tons to 
7,562 deadweight tons, equipped with reciprocating engines and Scotch 
coal-burning boilers—Glen Ridge, Bellingham, Masuda, Dallas, Puget 
Sound, Galesburg, Aledo, Palisades, and Chebaulip. 


NOTICE OF EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that on 
the convening of the Senate to-morrow I shall ask the Senate 
to proceed to the consideration of unobjected nominations on 
the Executive Calendar. 
ADDITIONAL BILLS LNTRODUCED 
Additional bills were introduced, read the first time, 
ASHURST: 


2171) to amend section 200 of the World War 
to the Committee on Finance. 


By Mr. 
A bill (S. 
veterans’ act of 1924, as amended ; 
By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 
A bill (S. 2172) granting a pension to Elizabeth Salyers (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

A bill (S. 2173) to abolish the Papago Saguaro National 
Monument, Arizona, to provide for the disposition of certain 
lands therein for park and recreational uses, and for cther 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 2174) relating to the promotion of captains on the 
active list of the Navy wounded in the line of duty; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 


INTERMENT IN EUROPEAN CEMETERIES OF WORLD WAR SOLDIERS, 


SAILORS, AND MARINES FROM WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent at this 
time to have published in the Recorp a list of 301 names, 
enumerated by the Secretary of War, of soldiers, sailors, and 
marines from the State of West Virginia who died on European 
battle fields in the late war and whose bodies are interred in 
European cemeteries. 

I desire in this connection to make this explanatory state- 
ment. Under the date of Saturday, November 9, I made sub- 
stantially a similar offer of what I am now asking unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Rrcorp to the senior 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess], who was in the chair, and permission 
was given. No objection was interposed, and it was ordered 
that the list be printed. 

The list was returned by the Public Printer with the state- 
ment attached that under the date of June 18, 1929, this list 
had been printed in the Recorp. 
the Recorp was incorrect, and it was incorrect in this particu- 
Jar: That it included names beginning with the letter “C,” the 
letter “ F,” the letter “ L,” the letter “ Y,” and others, of men 
who came from other States—Ohio, New Jersey, Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania. 

I have had the assistance in 
the Hon. J. 
gates of the State of West Virginia. 

I ask now that this, a correct record of the soldiers, sailors, 
and marines from West Virginia, who lost their lives in the 
World War, and who are interred in European cemeteries, may 
uppear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? There being 
no objection, the list was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


gathering these data together of 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD—SENATE 


and, by | 
unanimous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: | 


| Mefford, Oscar E 
| Simpson, Harry T 


| Duffield, Addie 


Senator | 


The list as then printed in | 





| O’Brien, Earl C....... 
| Pyatt, 


Stanley Stephens, a member of the House of Dele- | 


| Greenlief, Deward J_... 


NOVEMBER 19 


West Virernta Sotprer DeapD BurRIED IN EUROPEAN CEMETERIES DURING 
THE WORLD WAR 


The following is a list setting forth the names, counties, organizations 
and places of interment of members of the American Expeditionary 
Forces enlisted from the State of West Virginia whose remains are 
interred in European cemeteries ; 

KEY TO PERMANENT AMERICAN CEMETERIES IN EUROPE 
France 

No. 1232. Meuse-Argonne American Cemetery, Romagne-sous-Montau- 
con, Meuse. 

No. 1764. Aisne-Marne American Cemetery, Belleau, Aisne. 

No, 34. Suresnes American Cemetery, Suresnes, Seine (near Paris). 

No. 636. Somme American Cemetery, Bony, Aisne. 

No. 608. Oisne-Aisne American Cemetery, Seringes-et-Nesles, 

No. 1283. St. Mihiel American Cemetery, ‘hiacourt, 
Moselle. 


Aisne. 
Meurthe-et- 


Belgium 

Flanders Field American Cemetery, Waereghem, Belgium. 
England 

Brookwood American Cemetery, 


No, 


1252. 


No. Brookwood 


don). 


Deceased soldiers from West Virginia interred 
cemeteries in Europe 


107-E. (near Lon- 


in permanent American 





| 
Name Rank and organization Grave | Row | Block 


BARBOUR COUNTY 


Dean, Wm. Franklin... _ oe 


8. 


Py v 5th Regt. 
| 


| Pvt. Co. B, 540th Engrs 
Pvt. 1 cl. Co. B, Pos. 
Serv. 


Holley, Lewis A_..... 
Thompson, Jas. E...... 


BOONE COUNTY 


! 
i 
| 

BERKELEY COUNTY hee 


Midkiff, Oscar 
Welch, Ross W 


| Pvt. Co. 
| Cpl. Co. 


B, llith Inf 
B, 60th Inf........- 


BRAXTON COUNTY 


Brown, Solomon H Pvt. Co. M, 128th Inf 
Carr, Benj. H . Co, A, 60th Inf__...- 
Criss, Guy H..--- yt. 1 cl. B. H. 60 
Green, Luther H . Bty. F, 313th F. A 
Hamric, Arch . 111th Inf____. 

. Bty. C, 313th F.. 
rt. Co. G, ’320th ini 
yt. Co. Cc, 329th Inf 





White, Luke... 
Young, Jas. M 





BROOKE COUNTY 


Cattell, Ezra B 
Ledger, Jos, C 


Lemon, Gilbert W 


Pvt. Co. B, 4th Engrs } 

Pvt. 1¢ cl. Co. A, 12th M.G. | 
Bn. | 

Cpl. 5ist Co., Sth Regt. 
U.S.M.C, 

Stillitano, Salvatore rt. Co. F, ie7th Inf. 

Watkins, Emrys M...- 


CABELL COUNTY 


Ferguson, Leroy....... 
Holley, Chester A 
Jones, Charley C 





pl. Co. K, 128th Inf 

. Co. B, 7th Inf_. 

. Co, L, 23d Inf 
yt. Co, E, 319th Inf. 
vt. Co, A, 2d Cprs. Sch. | 
CALHOUN COUNTY Det. 
Pvt. Co. L, 30th Inf_. 
Pvt. Co. D, 39th Inf... 


Edman, Bernie . 
Pvt. 1 cl. Co, L, 30th Inf... 


Settles, Jas. F 
CLAY COUNTY 


Elliott, Geo, W_... | Pvt. Co. K, 128th Inf_-. 


Mech. Co. ©, 59th Inf_. a 
Osburn, Lawrence Pvt. Co. G, 28th Inf. ....... 
DODDRIDGE COUNTY 
Reed, Walter D 
FAYETTE COUNTY 


Alesci, Joe... . 


. L, 118th Inf_..... i 


. K, 317th Inf 

. E, 7th Inf_- 

ol, Co. A, 2 Mil. 

. M, 16th Inf. 

. B, 16th Inf. 

. A, 319th Inf 

. D., 318th Inf_. 

. B, 7th Inf...... 
. G, 112th Inf--..-. 
Rodes, Henry L-...._.. +. Co. K, 315th Inf... 
Selvey, Grover D | . Co. M, 319th Inf_..- 
Wade, Jas . C, 26th Inf 


GILMER COUNTY 


Ayers, Chas. L 
Carson, Tom | 
Gordon, Bertie R--..-..! 


Honaker, Jas. W -- 
Neylon, Jas. L 


Dink E_- 





. L, 109th Inf 

a . D, 16th Inf 
tL. Co, A, 2 Cps. Sch. 
. A. R. C., Hosp. 5. 

yt. Co. H, 30th Inf 


Shaver, Warder G 
rt. Co. D, 161st Inf-. 


Woofter, Geo, E 
GRANT COUNTY 
Shillingbury, Olin L.... 


Pvt, Biry A, 313th F, A--... 
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GREENBRIER COUNTY 









Abbaugh, Asa 






Kerns, Perry 
MeMillon, Asa L.. 
Ragland, Asa L....-...- 
Ragland, John... .-. 
Whanger, Harrison 0. 

Zimmerman, Emory L. 















HAMPSHIRE COUNTY 













Horn, Wm. L 





HANCOCK COUNTY 






Beldycki, Roman... ---- 
Howard, Raymond 
Marcelle, John H___..-- 
Moutafes, John K__.-- 
. eee ee 









HARDY COUNTY 






MeNeill, Jas. O 






HARRISON COUNTY 


Adams, Earl L--..-.- 
Burroughs, Roy E_.. 
Garner, Herbert F__. 
Hildreth, Dewey S-- 
SUE: h aodacecawan 
Kelley, Andrew Jos. 
Maido, Nicolo_.....-..- 
Mash, Russell F___-- 
Mason, Iaimmey M...- 
McCann, Mark. -...--. 





Crookshonks, Okley P_-! 
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Rank and organization 


. M.G. Co., 
yt. Co. E, 125th Inf 


yt. Class Cp. 3 Dep. Div- 
yt. Co. E, 166th Inf__. 

-| Pvt. Co. L, 363d Inf. 
| Pvt. Co, C, lth Inf 


. Co. 


Pvt. . F, 358th Inf__. 


. Hq 
|. Btry. B, 314th F. A. 

vt. Co. L, 30th Inf___.-- 
vt. M. G. Co., 26th Inf_- 

- lel. Co. F, 7th Inf...-.. 
+ Oe. F, FU Uae... ..<ccsue 
. Co. G, 47th Inf. one 
rt. Co. B, 135th M. G. Bn. 
. Co. L, 30th Inf. 
. Co. C, 313th M. G. Bn. 





Parrish, Roy... -...-...-- 
Ravenda, Antonio 
Robinson, Clyde - 
Squires, Freeman G_--. 









JACKSON COUNTY 





Davis, Kenna-.- 
Logston, Thos. D 





JEFFERSON COUNTY 


Grove, Clarence C_...-- 
Snyder, Martin... ...-- 


KANAWHA COUNTY 


Anderson, Lane S 





Alien, Grant.......,..-. 
Baier, Ernest Hubert. 







Barber, Timothy L-..... 
Cavender, Jas. W....-.- 
Clair, Bernard 






Davis, Walter.........-. 
Donoghue, Francis-----. 
ee 
Dreibelbis , Harry 
Fisher, Milford O. 
Gillispie, Wm. H_. 
Huffman, Noah F 
Kern, Thomas Dabney. 
Lavender, Roy 
Lawson, Wm_._...-. 
Leech, John H... 
Lozinski, John... 
Philippe, Albert 




















Riheldaffer, Wm. A-_-. 
Rizk, Saelme-__.-.....--. 
Poe, Charles 8... 
Robson, Jas. P.. 
Sanson, Hershel. -......-. 
‘ hompson, Fred R-_. 
Williams, Forest Grey-- 
















Wines, Lawrence-.---.-- 
Young, John W. 
Young, Waymon 





LEWIS COUNTY 





Emerson, Lewis D 
° 










Forinash, Albert C 
Lewis, Harvey E 
Riffle, Clell V_..-- 
Riley, Thos, S_.. 

Rohrbaugh, Fak 
Wheeler, Geo. H 









LINCOLN COUNTY 


Neace, Wm. A_.......- 
Ramsey, Ira F_........- 


' Kerfautras Cemetery 










i EI a cinteginiin 

Pvt. Co. L, 30th Inf___ 

Pvt. Co. B, 102d Inf--..-...-.- 

Pvt. Co. D, 310th Rep. Sh. 
Unit. 


Pvt. Hq. Co., 4th Inf. ._..-- 
Pvt. 62d Pr. Co., J. R. D..- 


Pvt. Co. I, 125th Inf__. 
Pvt. Co. A, 543d Engrs 


2d It. Co. G, 106th Inf, 27th 
Div. 

Pvt. Co. B, 166th Inf__....-- 
Pvt. Co. B, 47th Co., 5 
Regt., U.S. M. C. 
Capt., M. D., 313th Inf 
Pvt. Co, I, 28th Inf-_ - 
Pvt. 1 cl. Co. 


K, 802d Pion. 


. Co. A, 01st Sn. Tn... 
306th Inf. -- 


rt. Co. E, 167th Inf. ...... 


1 Pvt. Co. I, 26th Inf......... 

| Pvt. Co. A, 16th Inf.......-. 
Pvt. Co. > 166th Inf_- 

| Pvt. Co. A, 311th M. G. Bn. 
Pvt. Co. D, 28th Inf_- 


. Co., 802d Pion. Inf. 
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Inf. 
Pvt. 1 cl. Co. A, 7th Inf..... | 


Cpl. Co, G, 47th Inf_......-. 
Pvt. Co. E, 2d Br. M. G. Bn_| 
Pvt. M. D., 7th F. A..-...- 
Pvt. 1 cl. Co. L, 26th Inf_. 
Pvt. Co. F, 131st Inf_- 
Pvt. 1 cl. Co. C, 2d Engrs_- 
Ist It. M. G. Co., 26th Inf___. 
Pvt. lel. Btry D, 315th F. A.| 
Pvt. 1 cl. Hq. Co., 39th Inf_. 
Pvt. Co. K, 23d Inf. 
Pvt. Co. K, 18th Inf__ 
Pvt. 1 cl. 313th Amb, 
304th Sn. Tn. | 
Ist It. Hq. Co., 155th Inf. Bn_| 
Pvt. Co. C, 319th Inf......_- 
. Co. F; 167th Inf_....... | 





Co., 


Pvt. 1cl. Co. D, 7th Inf_.... 
Pvt. Co. I, 27th Inf. ode 
Cpl. Btry D, 315th F. A__.. 
Cpl. 80th Co., 6th Regt., 
U. 8. M. C. 
Pvt. Btry. D, 315th F. A..-.) 


9% 3 | 
yt. Co. A, 506th Engrs..._.| 


. Co. B, 2 Cps. Sch. Det. 
. P. O. 730. 

. lel. Co. D, 320th Inf__.| 
. Co. B, 168th Inf 
yt. Co. D, 7th Inf. .._.. 
vt. Btry. B. 313th F. A. 
. Co. B, 168th Inf 
rt. Co. H, 125th Inf 


Pvt. 
Pvt. 


Co. C, 111th Inf__...... 
Co. BE, 206 Tal, .ncccccce 


, Brest, France. 


. ‘| 





No. 


1232 
1232 
1232 
1233 
1232 
1232 
1233 


608 
636 
1764 
1232 
1764 


1233 | 


107-E. | 
1232 | 
1232 | 


1232 


608 | 
608 | 
1232 | 
1233 | 
1232 | 
1232 | 


608 | 
1232 


608 
@) 


1232 
E 


1232 
34 


636 


608 
1764 


1232 
1232 
34 


608 

608 
1233 
1232 
1764 
1232 
1233 
1764 
1233 

608 
1764 
1764 
1232 


1232 
1233 
1232 
1764 


608 
1232 
608 


1232 
1233 
34 


1233 


1232 
1232 
1232 
1232 
1232 
1232 


1232 
1232 


Grave | Row | Block 














16 
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cemeteries in Europe—Continued 


Name 


LOGAN COUNTY 








Rank and organization 
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Deceased soldiers from West Virginia interred in permanent American | Deceased soldiers from West Virginia interred in permanent American 
cemeteries in B urope—Continued 


Grave | Row | Block 





















Cook, Newton. 
Curia, Tony 
Hahne, Fred E 


Jeffrey, Clyde 
Martin, John_- 


Robinson, Jas. L..._. 
Vance, Ulysses B. 


MARION COUNTY 


Bennett, Thos___._._. 


Burke, Abie L_....____- 


Cook, Herman____.._. 


Dapruzzo, Gerardo-__- | 


Alasky, Tony-.........-. 


Hensley, David eee 


Phillips, Haskell_____.__ 


Elder, Wm. W_______- 

Hawkins, Carley R___.- 

Kemper, Clark __- : 

Millan, Chas. Van 
Buren. 


Moore, John F 
Workman, Jas__- 
Wright, Raymond 
MARSHALL COUNTY 
Barovic, Peter 


Datzko, Mike 
Stewart, Geo. C 


MASON COUNTY 


Ball, John Hi 
Mason, Clarence A 


Mulford, Wade E____.-. 


O’Nail, Homer 
Rainey, Geo. S..-- 
Roush, Warner E 






MERCER COUNTY 


Dillon, Mack___....-.-.- 
Galiano, Antonio-.---.-.- 
Norton, Walter G_._-. 
Peery, Guss. ae! 
Robertson, Luther J___- 
Robertson, Okie E --___- 
Shedd, Clyde ae 
Stewart, Geo. L 
Robinson, Wm___---- 
Repoli, Alphonso--_----- 
White, Harry L. 
White, Birchard H - 
w illiams, Sherman H 





MINERAL COUNTY 


Baldwin, Lewis R-.--..-- 
Baldwin, Raymond H. 
Gregory, Clarence W 
Kelly, Jas. A 
Runkelo, John... .-.-- 


MINGO COUNTY 


ee 
Maynard, Alex. 
Sloan, Lee-.. 
Wilson, Homer A. 


MONONGALIA COUNTY 


Manfroi, Faustino--.-.-.. 
Mercer, Henry G_..-.--- 
Riggs, Lawrence C 
Saunders, Ralph H 


MONROE COUNTY 


Boggs, Edward L. 
Ramsey, Humphrey R. 
Tait, Lee ( Jampbell _ __. 


MORGAN COUNTY 
Alderton, Marion L...-. 
M’DOWELL COUNTY 


Baldwin, Wm-_._...-...- 
Barbageanakin, Con- 
stanton. 
Blankenship, Charlie P.| 
Boyd, Spencer L....... 
Bradshaw, Geo_.......- 
Calloway, Homer_...-_- 
Carter, Aaron.-.-...... 





Crow, Lester. -._.......- 


rt. Co. I, 58th Inf. ........ 
rt. M. G. Co., 16th Inf__ 

. Co. M. 112th Inf_. 

rt.1el Btry. F, 315th F. Al 
rt. M. G. Co., 16th Inf___- 
vt. Co. D, 112th Inf_______| 
rt. Co. C, 305th F. S. Bn_. 
. Co. K, 28th Inf 
rt. 1 cl. Co. F, 26th Inf_- 
Pvt. M. G. Co., 38th Inf_- 
Wag. Co. G, 7th Pe Recdieked 


Cpl. 
Pvt. 
Pvt. 
Pvt. 
Pvt. 
Pvt. 
Pvt. 
Sea. 


Co. L, 320th Inf_-.-..-.-. 
Co. M, 128th Inf-_--...--/ 
Co. A, 57th Engrs_._..- | 
Co. L; 320th Inf_..-__-- 
Co. M, 128th Inf---...--) 
Ca. H, Stnt.......-./ 
Co. G, ith Inf_....--.- 
2cl., U.S.N.R.F 


Co. D, 111th Inf_.-..--- 





Pvt. 





..--| Sgt. Co. H, 30th Inf. 
|} Pvt. Co. D, 


| Pvt. Co. A, 16th Inf. 





| 
| 


Pvt. icl. Co. C, 305th F.S 


.| Pvt. Co. M, 319th Inf. 


Colfatto, Fillippo_.....- | 


Cole, Emmett. ......... 
Davidovich, Andri..... 


Cpl. 
Cpl. 


Co. I, 320th Inf_- 
Co. B, 5th M. G. ‘Bn. 


. Co. C, 111th Inf........ 
yt. Co. H, 111th Inf__... -- 


Pvt. 1 cl. Co. E, 60th Inf____ 
Pvt. Co. A, llth Inf_....... 


Pvt. Co. A, 119th Inf-----.-- 
Pvt. Hq. Tp., 2 Army Corps. 
Sgt. Co. C, 59th Inf 
Pvt. Co. C, 166th Inf_----.-- 
Pvt. Co. A, 135th M. G. Bn- 
Cpl. Co. L, 118th Inf__.....- 


Pvt. 
Pvt. 
Cpl. 
Pvt. 


lcl., Co. D, 7th Inf_--.. 
Co. B, 7th Inf 
Co. H, 314th Inf---.-..- 
Co. B, 30th Inf_-- 
Pvt. Co. G, 358th Inf__- 
Pvt. Co. C, 360th Inf____._.- 
Ist It. M. D., 327th Inf 
Sgt. Co. L, 4th Inf.......... 
Pvt. Co. A, 16th Inf 
Pvt. Co. C, 16th Inf 


315th Inf_....-- 
Pvt. Co. D, 135th M. G. Bn. 


Pvt. 65 Pr. Co. Cp. Mac- 
Arthur 8. R. D. 
Pvt. Co. D, 7th Inf_......--- 





Pvt. Co. E, 59th Inf. 
2d It. Co. G, 39th Inf_._.._.- 
Pvt. Ce. Dy Tt Bit .ksil 


Pvt. Co. I, 28th Inf......-.-- 
Pvt. 1 cl. Co. E, lth Inf.__-| 
Pvt. M. G. Co., 28th Inf... . 


Pvt. San Det., F. 8. Bn_-.-- 
Pvt. Co. L, 320th Inf__...... 
Pvt. Co. C, 2ist F. A....... 
Pvt. Co. B, 166th Inf_._ ...... 


Pvt. Hq. Co., 
Pvt. 1 cl. Co. E, 
Ist It. Co. F, sith Inf. 


Bn. 


Pvt. Co. C, 7th Inf_......... 
Pvt. lcl. Bty. A, 315th F. re 


Pvt. Co. I, 118th Inf... ..... 
| Set. Co. D, 3d M. G. Bn___-! 
Pvt. Vet. Hosp. 19, A. E. F_| 
Pvt. Co. B, 506th Engrs | 


Pvt. Co. B, 7th Inf___....... 
Pvt. 1 cl. Co. B, 318th Inf__-. 
Pvt. Co. A, 18th Inf. | 
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Deceased soldiers from West Virginia interred in permanent American | Deceased soldiers from West Virginia interred in permanent American 
cemeteries in Europe—Continued cemeteries in Hurope—Continued 


Name Rank and organization No, | Grave Row |Block Name 


M’ DOWELL COUNTY—Con, 


Hanpton, Elwood 
PEON, COR, cc esnmens 
Harvey, Robert 


Hill, Benj---- 
Johnson, Hal 
Lapinski, Mike. 
Mainus, Nick 
Palumbio, Bruno__.. 
Parsons, Edgar 
Sawincky, Gratsian _ __- 
Semianeiky, Constan- 
tinos G. 
Tramel, Tom__--- 
Sassara, Anecleto ©. 


NICHOLAS COUNTY 


Brown, Andy § 
Martin, Benj. H 
Persinger, Andy L-.- 
Spencer, Jas 

Stutler, Ray M 


OHIO COUNTY 


Boyer, Francis. -..-..- 
Browning, Frank R-.-- 
Conaway, Wm. F_-...- 
Fox, Albert 

Freese, Chester H 
Hitcheock, Jas. W 
MeMillan, Thos. M_..- 
Nolte, Friend J 

Rosa, Michelo 
Schmitt, Emil J 

Seitz, Frederick Wm_--- 


Stanton, Jos. E_- 
Westfall, Cornelius R--- 
Wilson, Se RRS: 


PLEASANTS COUNTY 
Highley, Peter W-----.- 
POCAHONTAS COUNTY 


Acord, Chas. H 
Edwards, Seth W- 
Lambert, Wm. O- 


PRESTON COUNTY 


Channel, Owen Creed -- 
Larew, Wm. G 
Mazzarella, Angelo. __. 
Valdesere, Jas 


PUTNAM COUNTY 


Craig, Adra T 
Saunders, Jesse... 

Smith, 

Vance, Nuel a 
Witt, Amos. : 
Zitzelsrerger, “Andrew. -| 


RALEIGH COUNTY 


Allen, Nathan G 
Bates, Thos, A___- 
Greer, Robt. E_- 
Horton, Sherman 
Plumley, Giles E “ 
Richardson, Chas. E._ 
Starr, Armon V 


RANDOLPH COUNTY 


Stew irt, 
Triplett, Jacob B 
Weese, Wilbur W - 


RITCHIE COUNTY 


Brannon, Doy L 
Busch. Roscoe E___. 
Davis, Phillip___. 
Guinn, Ellis_.... 
Rush, Geo. W eaeata 
Simons, Ritehie_-_.-_- 


ROANE COUNTY 


Coffee, Robt. L 
Curfman, Wm. 
Holcomb, Fred G 
Rhodes, . 
Rogers, Wm, P_...- 


SUMMERS COUNTY 





Bragg, Joshua P_.. 
Meadows, Cam B 


Cpl. Co. A, 59th Inf. 
Pvt. Co. B, 506th Engrs_-. 
Pvt. 1 Pr. Co., Cp. Lee, A 

R. D. 
Pvt. 1 cl. Co. F, 318th Inf_- 
Pvt. Co. C, 542d Engrs- .-.-.- 
Wag. Bty. B, 315th F. A 
Pvt. Co. B, 7 Iat..........} 
Pvt. Co. M, 116th Engrs----| 
Pvt. 1 cl. Co. C, 18th Inf_--. 
Mech. Co. A, 26th Inf 
Pvt. Co. C, 16th Inf___.-- 


Pvt. Co. H, 16th Inf 
Bglr. Co. E, 23d Inf 


. F, 6th Inf... 

. E, 7th Inf.... 
. B, 16th Inf-- 
. D, 7th Inf... 
. B. H. 114 


Hq. Co., 316th wh 
. Bty. D, 147th F. 
yt, Co. A, 107th M. é Bn_| 
Pvt. Co. A, 166th Inf__....-- 
Pvt. Co. B, lith Inf 
yt. Co. I 26th Inf... .... 
. Co. E, 47th Inf 
. Co. F, Gist Inf........ 


tt. Co. M, 4th Inf_.........} 


. Co. F, 167th Inf...... 

. 67th S 20. 5th Regt., 
J.8. M. 

. Co. K, “Such TN ions 
rt. 1cl. Bty. A, 17th F. A-- 
yt. Co. M, 11th Inf_........ 


Co. A, 11th Inf... -. 





yt. 1 el. Hq. Co., 7th Inf_- 
yt. lel. Co. L, 4th Inf 


rt. Co. E, 165th Inf__...... 


0. z. 58th Inf 
o. A, 11ith Inf. - 
o. 1, "362d Inf 

o. A, 4th Engrs 


Cc 
»o 
~C 

Co 


. Co. K, 318th Inf 

yt. Co. I, 6th Inf_._..-- 

yt. Co. B, 360th Inf. 

yt. M. G. Co., 126th Inf__- 
. Co. B, 318th Inf. 
. Co. M, 167th Inf 


rt. Co. G, 16th Inf 
. Co. K, 128th Inf_. 
yt. Co. E, 112th Inf_-. 
yt. Co. H, 16th Inf_. 
rt. Co. F, 61st Inf__.. 
rt. Co. M, 369th Inf 
Mech. Bty. B, 315th F. 


Pvt. 1 cl. Co. A, 168th Inf__- 
Pvt. Co. B, 7th M. G, Bn_-| 
yt. Co. C, 166th Inf 





vt. Co. G, 125th Inf- 


yt. Co. G, 6th Inf 

rt. 2d Co., 6th Pr. Ord. Det_| 

jt. Co. C, 119th Inf | 
. Co. D, 542d Engrs___.- 

rt. M. G. Co., 118th Inf__. 

rt. Co. C, 125th Inf........ 


. Co. M, 128th Inf. 
Co. G, 30th Inf__._... 

. Co. B, 166th Inf 

. © 
r 


Co. D, 7th Inf. 
Co. B, 6th Inf. 


nv 
= 


BohabBeS SH 


@to 





SOR eps 


el 


ow ar 


| Fisher, Jesse 


| MeCutcheon, Thos. ba _M. G. Co., 319th Inf... 
| Miller, Roscoe oO. 


| Calhoon, Jesse B____. al 


| Rank and organization No. | Grave | Row Block 


SUMMERS COUNTY—Con. 


O’Brien, Wm. H 
Porter, Ezra 

Williams, David Lee... 
Williams, Martin F - 


2d It., 372d Inf 

Pvt. 1 cl. Co. B, 7th Inf--- 

Pvt. Co. A, 16th Inf____- 
d 

TUCKER COUNTY 


Conti, Artebono Mech. Co. I, 109th Inf 
Valenzise, Fortunate...| Pvt. Co. G, 147th Inf 


TYLER COUNTY 


Hickmon, Floyd A 
Travis, Wim. I 


Pvt. Co. C, 317th Inf..... 
Sgt. Co. D, 5 M. G. Bn__... 


UPSHUR COUNTY 


Brady, Arthur D Cpl. Btry. F, 313th F. A_._- 
Perry, Chas. M Pvt. Co. E, 118th Inf 


WAYNE COUNTY 


Damron, Wm. H 
Davis, Roy 
Hamm, Scott _.| Sgt. Btry. C, 315th F. A... 
Johnson, Chas... ; . Btry. c, 315th F. A_... 
Napier, Wm. B____ ; 1 cl. Co. C, 65th E ngrs_| 
Rader, Claude C 


. Co. E, 6th Inf 


rr ro 


WEBSTER COUNTY 


rt. Co. I, 319th Inf 
. Co. D, 7th Inf_-. 


Knight, Wm. H 
yt. Co. F, 38th Inf 
WETZEL COUNTY 


rt. Co. D, 329th Inf_. 
yt. lcl. Co. E, 101st Inf.- 


Lancaster, Francis W_.. 
Moore, Elzy Van | 
WOOD COUNTY 
| . Co. A, 4th Inf_-.- 
Cook, Bura S_.........- yt. 467th Engrs. Pont. T 
Davis, Warner.......- yt. Co. M, 128th Inf 
Dye, Leon L rt. Hq. Co., Tr. Cps. 
Fisher, Earl O_- . Co, M, i28th Inf. 





Johnson, Roy... 
Keramidas, Gus D 
SSS eee 
Kinney, Swithen 


t. Co. H, 813th Pion. Inf-! 

rt. Co. E, 317th Inf_.......] 
yt. Co. K, 128th Inf... 

rt. 29th Co., Med. R. D.. 


| Cozort, Okey E- 











McGuinness, John P...| Pvt. Cas. Det --| 
Meyer, Carle M _...| Pvt. Co. M, 164th Inf.- 
Moorehead, John Pvt. Co. F, 18th Inf. 

Tabler, Kramer C Ist It. Air Serv. - 

Lieber, Frank E.. Pvt. 2d Cav., lst Dep. Div. 


WYOMING COUNTY 
Pvt. Bty. C, 315th F. A. 1232 | 
Pvt. Co. E, 18th Inf. 1232 
Pvt. Btry. B, 10th F, A..... 1232 


Altice, Ed 
Toler, Robt. L 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was on page 160, line 19, to strike out 
“3 cents” and insert “3% cents,” so us to read, “ hackled hemp, 
38% cents per pound.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 161, line 14, after the 
word “(a),” to strike out: 

Single yarns, in the gray, of flax, hemp, or ramie, or a mixture of any 
of them, not finer than 12 lea, 13 cents per pound; finer than 12 lea 


| and not finer than 60 lea, 13 cents per pound, and one-half of 1 cent 


per pound additional for each lea or part of a lea in excess of 12; finer 
than 60 lea, 25 per cent ad valorem; and in addition thereto, on any 
of the foregoing yarns, when boiled, 2 cents per pound; when bleached, 
dyed, or otherwise treated, whether or not boiled, 5 cents per pound: 
Provided, That the duty on any of the foregoing yarns not finer than 


60 lea shall not be less than 27% nor more than 37% per cent ad 
valorem, 


And insert : 

Single yarns, of flax, hemp, or ramie, or a mixture of any of them, not 
finer than 60 lea, 35 per cent ad valorem; finer than 60 lea, 25 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. 
the ad valorem rate on the finer lea is lower. 


Mr. President, it may look rather strange that 
It is unusual. 
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The only reason why the Senate committee acted as it did is 
because there are none made in the United States. There is no 
such thing as a lea finer than 60 made in the United States 
Therefore we made it a lower rate than in the other provisions 
in which there is an American production. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, does this mean the Senate 
comunittee rate is lower than the House rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and it is lower than we have had on the 
finer lea. The reason for that is that there is none of it made 
here, 

Mr. COPELAND. Is the Senator feeling well this evening? 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

Mr. COPELAND. He has recommended a lower tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have often done it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I congratulate the Senator. 
had better let it alone. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will do so. 
the Senator is pleased. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, my informa- 
tion is that the rate recommended by the Finance Committee is 
the same as the rate in the House text, so far as the finer yarns 
are concerned. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
cerned it is less. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My information is that the 
rate on the finer yarns is 25 to 35 per cent in the present law, in 
the House provision is 25 per cent, and the Senate committee 
amendment 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, on the finer it was 35 per cent, but we 
make it 25 per cent, and I have stated the reason why the 
change was made. We cut out the specific rates on this item 
entirely and we give the ad valorem straight rate on the coarser 
lea and cut the finer leas to 35 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Was there not 
proviso in the present law of 35 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. That GO lea shall not be less than 27% per cent 
nor more than 37144 per cent. That was the provision in the 
House text, but we strike that out and put in a straight 25 per 
cent ad valorem rate. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I want to inquire of the Sen- 
ator how these ad valorem rates compare to the rates in exist- 
ing law? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think on very few of the numbers the rate 
in existing law is lower, but taking the whole schedule, taking 
the fine and the coarse together, there is a decrease. There 
are some numbers under existing law as to which, falling 
under 35 per cent, there would be an increase, and that is on 
the numbers made in the United States, but on the finer num- 
bers it is a decrease. 

Mr. COPELAND. Myr. President, I knew there was a hitch 
about it. I knew it was not possible that the Senator from 
Utah had actually recommended something lower than existing 
law. He has confessed that on certain items this is an in- 
crease. I think we ought to know about it. Certainly on 
nothing does he go beyond the present law. Can the Senator 
suggest a rewording which will protect us on those items 
which under this arrangement will go higher than existing law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not unless we go back to the House provision 
and put in the brackets there with a specific duty. It would 
hardly be fair to make that change as to administration and 
as to the protective tariff itself. I can assure the Senator 
that on the whole it is a decrease from the existing law. We 
have taken out the specific rate and put the ad valorem rate 
and the specific rate together in one ad valorem rate. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I quite agree that it is an im- 
provement to consolidate the rates in this way; but I want to 
know if there has been any material increase or any increase 
at all over existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. No material increase, I will say to the Sena- 
tor; and as a whole there has been a decrease. 

Mr. GEORGE. As a whole it merely equals existing law? 

Mr. SMOO'T. No; it is a little less than existing law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not want 
to dispute the figures presented by the Senator from Utah, but 
1 cun not allow the Recorp to close without stating that my infor- 
mation is that the equivalent ad valorem rate under the present 
law, so far as these yarns are concerned, is 27.77 per cent, the 
House rate $2.15 per cent, and the Kinance Committee proposal 
is 34.60 per cent. It may be true, as the Senator has said, that 
the net of the rates recommended by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee in the finer yarns is a reduction, because it has removed 
the maximum proviso and taken the minimum ad valorem pro- 
viso: but so far as I get the information as to the coarser grade 
of yarns, there has been an increase because the House provision 


Perhaps we 


I am very glad 


No; I think as far as the finer yarns are con- 


a maximum 
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had a minimum proviso of 2744 to 37! per cent, while 
Senate committee proposes uv flat ad valorem of 35 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that the Senate just voted an increase on hemp and hemp tow 
from 1% to 2 cents. The compensatory duty for that one-half 
cent there is not taken care of in the provision here for 35 per 
cent. I will assure the Senator that that is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not dispute the sin- 
cerity and honesty of purpose of the Senator, but the compara- 
tive rates do not seem to bear out quite exactly what the Sena- 
tor said. Perhaps in the main they do indicate a reduction, 
but there are certain grades of yarn where there is an increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senate had voted against the 2-cent 
rate and had granted 1% cents instead, then in reply to the 
question asked me by the Senator from New York as to cer- 
tain of the lower rates I would have said there would not 
have been an increase, but with this increase from 1% cents 
to 2 cents a pound I say now that all the rates are lower than 
existing law if we are going to compensate the manufactured 
goods for the increase upon the hemp and hemp tow 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I beg my friend from 
Massachusetts let us not go further. If the Senator had seen 
the beaming face of the Senator from Utah, he would not 
try to go further. Almost for the first time he has proposed 
lowering a rate. Let us not disappoint him. Let us vote this 
rate in and give him the satisfaction of feeling that he has 
lowered the tariff on something. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 162, line 6, after the word 
“ together,” to strike out— 


the 


next amendment will be 


The size of the single yarn of which 1s not finer than 11 lea, 21% 
cents per pound; finer than 11 lea and not than 60 lea, 21% 
cents per pound and three-fourths of 1 cent pound additional 
for each lea or part of a lea in excess of 11; than 60 lea, 50 
cents per pound; and in addition thereto, on any of the foregoing 
threads, twines, and cords, when boiled, 2 cents per pound; when 
bleached, dyed, or otherwise treated, whether or not boiled, 5 cents 
per pound: Provided, That the duty on the foregoing threads, twines, 
and cords shall not be less than 32% per cent ad valorem— 


finer 
per 
finer 


And insert “40 per cent ad valorem,” so as to read: 


(b) Threads, twines, and cords, composed of two or more yarns of 


flax, hemp, or ramie, or 
40 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the 
from Utah what is the significance of this change? 
lower the existing rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is a compensatory 
the rate voted on hemp and hemp tow. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator had no doubt that 
vote that increase and so he provided for it here? 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee voted it, and after it voted the 
increase on hemp and hemp tow it could not do anything else 
than give the compensatory duty upon the manufactured 
article. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, that means that there will be an 
increase in cost of threads and twines and cords and all those 
things made of flax and hemp or any of these mixtures. We 
will have to pay more for everything with which we tie up 
these bundles of rags that were spoken of by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Nornais}. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. It has nothing to do with rags. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not sure. I thirk it will promote 
the rags of the American people. They will have to pay 
more for everything they buy and we will have more rags. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not want the American 
manufacturer to pay more for his hemp and hemp tow and 
then have a less rate upon the manufactured goods? 

Mr. COPELAND. No. I voted against the other provision 
in the minority, of course, and now I shail have to vote against 
this amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all right. 

Mr. COPELAND. But I want the American people to know 
that because of what we are doing here to-night, every time 
they buy some twine or cord to tie up their packages they are 
going to pay more beeause the subcommittee did not have 
stamina enough to stand out against an increased rate on hemp. 
They gave in because they thought that it was something 
raised on the farm. I stand here as a friend of the farmer, 
but it is ridiculous, it is outrageous to think that we are havy- 


a mixture of any of them, twisted together, 


Senator 
Does this 


increase given for 


we would 
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ing these increases in the prices to be paid for such things as 
are made from these products. Of course, the Senate is going 
to adopt the amendment and it is utterly useless for me to try to 
stop it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on 
words “per pound,” to strike out 
cents,” so as to read: 


The question is on agreeing to the 


before the 
and insert “2 


line 5, 


, 


page 163, 
“214 cents’ 


Par. 1005. (a) Cordage, including cables, tarred or untarred, com- 
posed of three or more strands, each strand composed of two or more 
yarns: 

(1) Wholly or in chief value of manila (abaca), sisal, henequen, or 
other hard fiber, 2 cents per pound; and in addition thereto, on any of 
the foregoing smaller than three-fourths of 1 inch in diameter, 15 per 
cent ad valorem, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 168, line after the 
word “ duty,” to strike out “ per pound as the highest rate” and 
insert “as is,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


os» 


~~, 


Par. 1006. Gill nettings, nets, webs, and seines, and other nets for 
fishing, wholly or in chief value of flax, hemp, or ramie, and not 
specially provided for, shall be subject to the same duty as is imposed 
in this act upon any of the thread, twines, or cord of which the mesh 
is made, and in addition thereto 10 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. COPELAND. 
this amendment? 
Mr. SMOOT. 
specific in subparagraph (b) on page 162. 
specific rates and made them ad valorem. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does that mean for all of these gill net- 
tings, nets, webs, and seines, and other nets for fishing, we will 
have to pay a higher price? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the provision is that they shall be subject 
to the same duty as is imposed in this act upon any of the 
thread, twines, or cord of which the mesh is made. There is 
only one rate imposed in the bill and it is simply a clerical 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 165, line 10, before the 
words “ad valorem,” to strike out “55 per cent” and insert “ 45 
per cet,” So as to read: 

(c) Woven fabrics, in the piece or otberwise, wholly or in chief 
value of vegetable fiber, except cotton, filled, coated, or otherwise pre- 
pared for use as artists’ canvas, 45 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. President, what is the significance of 


The Senator will notice that we change‘ the 
We cut out all of the 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 166, line 8, after the word 
“and,” to strike out “20” and insert “60,” so as to read: 

Par. 1014. Towels and napkins, finished or unfinished, wholly or in 
chief value of flax, hemp, or ramie, or of which these substances or any 
of them is the component material of chief value, not exceeding 160 
threads to the square inch, counting the warp and filling, 55 per cent 
ad valorem. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, what does this mean, may 
I ask the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. It simply increases the thread count. 
120 and we put it up to 160 per square inch. 
the 160 count to the square inch is a finer thread than 
House provided for in the paragraph. * 

The finer the thread, of course, the higher the cost will be. 
We have provided for the higher-priced products in a different 
way at the same rate. For instance, the clause which reads: 


It was, 
In other words, 
the 


Towels, napkins, finished and unfinished, wholly or in chief value of 
flax, hemp, ramie, or of which these substances or any of them is the 
component material of chief value, not exceeding 160 threads to the 
square inch, counting the warp and filling, 55 per cent ad valorem. 


Without the amendment that provision only included towels 
and napkins that had 120 picks or threads to the square inch. 
I call them “ picks,” because that is the usual term in manu- 
facturing. We have increased the threads so that the finer 
towels up to 160 threads can come in at 55 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. I take it from the happy manner of the 
Senator that somehow or other this must mean that it is good 
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for the people. 
people. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the past the American manufacturer in 
making towels and napkins has made them of yarn not to 
excced 120 threads to the square inch. Lately, in order to com- 
pete with the foreign products, they have been making towels 
160 threads to the inch, using a finer thread and making a finer 
towel. We met the situation by leaving the rate just as it is 
on the ordinary towel and putting in provision covering the 
finer towel at the same rate, 

In other words, 120 picks was the limit under the existing 
law, whereas under the pending bill we say to American manu- 
facturers, “ You can use 160 threads to the square inch, and 
make a finer towel, and the rate of duty will be 55 per cent 
ad valorem.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is happening now illus- 
trates the folly or the mistake of unduly long sessions and of 
night sessions. We are galloping through a schedule that is full 
of increases. On the item of yarns which we considered a few 
moments ago, the increase amounts to 8 cents per pound for 
every pound of yarn imported into this country. 

Let us see what the pending amendment does; let us see what 
its effect is. It is merely a change of phraseology upon its face, 
but it so shifts the duty upon the imports that the result, accord- 
ing to the information furnished me by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, is: 

Although the actual rates of duty have not been changed in this 
paragraph, a change in phraseology affecting the specifications operates 
to increase the amount of duty collectible from $1,449,642 under the 
provisions of the act of 1922 to $1,749,642 under the provisions of 
H. R. 2667 (both House and Senate). 


In other words, what we are doing here in two or three 
minutes’ time is to increase a duty that will take $300,000 a 
year out of the American consumers who buy imported napkins 
and towels. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to call the attention of the 
Senator from Massachusetts to what I believe is a mistake on 
his part. I think this does not increase the duty; it leaves the 
duty just where it is on towels and napkins not exceeding 120 
threads to the square inch, but adds another class not exceeding 
160 threads to the square inch. It does not raise the duty, but 
it will bring in under this duty more value because the limit as 
to threads is increased. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it increases the rate, I would agree with 
the Senator, but the value of the importations under this 
bracket, if it may be called a bracket, will be greater with 
this amendment than without it. However, the rate is not 
inereased. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It rearranges the bracket, 
and it does increase the amount of duty that the people have 
to pay and therefore increases the rate. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is mistaken, as I look at it, 
though I know the Senator is acting in the best of faith, and 
soam I. It will increase the duty collected under this bracket, 
but it will lower the duty under some other bracket. The limit 
is increased from 120 threads to 160 threads, or 40 threads. 

They now come in as the law is written under some other 
rate, and, as I understand, at a higher rate than the duty pro- 
vided for in this amendment. So, as a matter of fact, the rate 
of duty on all the items will be decreased, but the amount of 
revenue collected under this bracket will be increased, because 
the bracket is broadened out without increasing the rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it not true that as the 
result of broadening out the bracket the consumers who import 
napkins and towels will have to pay more duty? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not so understand; I think not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me explain the amendment 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why should the Tariff Com- 
mission give me this information, if it is not correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is only one-half of it. We can not in- 
crease the threads covered by the first bracket unless we take 
them out of the other bracket. 


I will inquire of him if it is good for the 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Nearly all of the napkins and 
towels could come in under the one bracket and not under the 
other at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want to ask the Senater from 
question. Under the present law, do not towels and napkins 
under 120 threads to the square inch pay a duty of 55 per cent? 
That is true, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. Under this amendment, if the material 
does not exceed 160 threads it pays a duty of 55 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. HARRISON. And under the present law if the material 
exceeds 120 threads it pays a duty of 40 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. HARRISON. So all towels and napkins between 120 


threads and 160 threads under the present law pay a duty of | 
40 per cent ad valorem, whereas under this amendment they | 


will pay a duty of 55 per cent ad valorem, 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Doves the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 
Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 
Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Mississippi is right, then 


the Senator from Massachusetts was right, and I was wrong in | 


the conclusion which I drew. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I assumed from what the Senator from Utah 
had said that the present duty where the number of threads ex- 
ceeded 120 and was less than 160 was more than 55 per cent 
ad valorem. Now he says it is less; that it is 40 per cent. That 
heing true, of course, the reverse of what I said is true. I drew 
the wrong conclusion because I started with an assumption that 
was erroneous. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield further to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. ‘The statistics show that the importations 
of these particular articles are almost twice the production in 
this country. I presume those interested wanted this increase 
of duty on threads between 120 and 160 and demanded this in- 
crease in order to keep the foreign goods out. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am very much inclined to 
suggest the absence of a quorum, because here we are with less 
than a majority of the Senate present, with even the leader of 
the farm bloc absent when farm rates are being considered and 
with everybody so confused that we do not know whether a 
given amendment proposes an increase or a decrease. 
tion which we now have proves what I have said time and 
time again, that the Senate is not under present conditions 
physically and mentally competent to legislate. Even 
Young Turks, with all their vigor, ure absent; furthermore. 
a majority of the members of the Fi) .nce Committee, even those 
who framed this schedule, are conspicuous by their absence; half 
of the Senators are absent, and yet we are proposing to go for- 
ward and pass a bill revising the tariff, although we are so con- 
fused that we do not know whether this particular amendment 
involves an increase or a decrease. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like very much now to 
bring the session to a close. 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield for that purpose. 


FUNERAL OF THE LATE SECRETARY OF WAR—RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as a further mark of respect to 
the memory of the late Hon. James W. Good, Secretary of War, 
and also for the purpose of allowing Senators to attend his 
funeral to-morrow, I now ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate take a recess until to-morrow at 1 o’clock p. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 10 o’clock and 28 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, November 20, 1929, 
at 1 o'clock p. m. 


Utah a} 


The situa- | 


the | 
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(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 30, 1929) 


The Senate met at 1 o'clock p. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
| answered to their names: 








Allen Fletcher Kendrick Shortridge 
Ashurst Frazier Keyes Simmons 
Barkley George La Follette Smith 
Bingham Gillett McCulloch Smoot 
Black Glass McKellar Steck 
Blaine Goff Mc Master Steiwer 
Blease Goldsborough MeNary Stephens 
Borah Greene Moses Swanson 
Bratton Hale Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Harris Norris Thomas, Okla, 
| Brookhart Harrison Nye Townsend 
Broussard Hastings Oddie Trammell 
Capper Hatfield Overman Tydings 
Caraway ILawes l’atterson Vandenberg 
Connally Hayden Phipps Wagner 
Hebert Pittman Walcott 
Ileflin Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
liowell Robinsen, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
Johnson Sackett Waterman 
| Jones Schall 
| Kean Sheppard 
| . : 
| The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators having an- 


| swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WALSH] is entitled to the floor. 


FINAL ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, it must be obvious 
to all that it is quite impossible for the Senate to complete the 
consideration of the unfinished business, the tariff bill, before 
the assembling of the regular session. Accordingly, there is no 
reason, in my judgment, why we should not have a brief recess 
preparatory to the work of the coming session. It ought to be 
had for reasons which have heretofore been adverted to and 
which need not now be repeated. It might also be said that 
it is the custom of practically all the Members of the Senate 
to come here at least a week before the general session to pre- 
pare for that work. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I offer this morning a concurrent 
resolution providing that the present session shall be brought 
to a close on Friday next. I send the concurrent resolution to 
the desk and ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read the concurrent resoluiion (S. Con. Res. 
No, 19), as follows: 





Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives be authorized to close the present session of the Con- 
gress by adjourning their respective Houses on Friday, November 22, 
1929, at the following hours, namely: The Senate at the hour of 10 
o’clock p. m., and the House at such hour as it may by order provide. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the concurrent resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
concurrent resolution. 

Mr. ALLEN. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, BRATTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], but 
I am informed that if he were present he would vote as I 
intend to vote. I therefore am at liberty to cast my vote. I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I transfer the 
general pair which I have with the senior Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. WaRREN] to the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Krna] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH. I have a pair on this question with the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ence]. I transfer the pair to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Metrcatr]. I transfer the pair to 
the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. GovuLp] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Sripsreap] is still ill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Krne] is unavoidably detained by illness, 
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I also desire to announce that the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. WHEELER] is necessarily detained from the Senate on offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce that the senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson] has a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Roginson]. 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from IIli- 
nois [Mr. DENEEN] and the junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
GLENN] are absent in attendance at the funeral of the late 
Secretary of War. 

1 wish further to announce that on this question the junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Grenn] is paired with the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Wueeter]. If present and voting, 
the junior Senator from Illinois would vote “nay,” and the 
junior Senator from Montana would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 49, nays 33, as follows: 
YEAS—49 

Keyes 
McKellar 
McNary 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Overman 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
NAYS—33 
McCulloch 
McMaster 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Robinson, Ind. 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 


Dale 
Fletcher 
George 
Glass 
Greene 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Ilawes 
Hayden 
Heflin 
Jones 
Kendrick 


Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Smoot 

Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Waterman 


Goff 
Goldsborough 
Hastings 
Hiatfield 
Hebert 
Howell 
Johnson 
Kean Sackett 
La Follette Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—13 
Robinson, Ark. 
Shipstead 


Allen 
Borah 
Capper 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dill 
Fess 
Frazier 
Gillett 
King Wheeler 
Metcalf 
Glenn Pine Warren 
Gould Reed Watson 

So the resolution of Mr. Watsu of Montana was agreed to. 

DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS 

The VICE PRESIDENT iaid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Postmaster General, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a schedule of papers and documents on the files of the 
Post Office Department, which are not needed in the transaction 
of public business and have no permanent value or historic 
interest, and asking for action looking to their disposition, 
which was referred to a Joint Select Committee on the Disposi- 
tion of Useless Papers in the Executive Departments. The Vice 
President appointed Mr. Pxuirrs and Mr. McKELLAR members 
of the committee on the part of the Senate. 

PETITIONS 


Mr. ALLEN presented petitions of sundry citizens of Fort 
Seott, Wichita, Pittsburg, Arkansas City, Baxter Springs, Riv- 
erton, Galena, and Parsons, all in the State of Kansas, praying 
for the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and their widows, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. JOHNSON presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of California, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting inereased pensions to Civil War 
veterans and their widows, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of California, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish-American War veterans, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry commercial, fra- 
ternal, and patriotic organizations of the city of Wichita, 
Kans., praying for the passage of legislation providing for “a 
unified air service, under a competent head, who shall be 
minister of aviation, to be appointed by the President of the 
United States, with a portfolio in the President’s Cabinet, with 
three assistants, one in charge of military aviation, one com- 
mercial and another experimental,” etc., which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Mechanicville, N. Y., favoring the 
selection of a ship canal route from the Great Lakes to the 
Atlantic seaboard solely through United States territory, and 
suggesting the examination of a feasible route from Troy, 
N. Y., to the Great Lakes, ete., which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, 


Deneen 
Edge 
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Mr. FESS (for Mr. DeNrEEN) presented petitions and papers 
in the nature of petitions from the Chicago Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, the University of Chicago Settlement, and sundry citi- 
zeus of Chicago and vicinity in the State of Illinois, praying 
for the passage of legislation “ to amend the naturalization law 
so as to make it clear that persons otherwise eligible shall not 
be barred from citizenship because of conscientious objection to 
bearing arms,” which were referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

WAKEFIELD, BIRTHPLACE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Mr. FESS, from the Committee on the Library, submitted a 
report (No. 45) to accompany the bill (8S. 1784) appropriating 
money for improvements upon the Government-owned land at 
Wakefield, Westmoreland County, Va., the birthplace of George 
Washington, heretofore reported by him from that committee 
without amendment. 


PAY OF SENATE PAGES 


Mr. FESS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was referred Senate 
Resolution 160, submitted by Mr. Jones on the 19th instant, re- 
ported it without amendment, and it was considered by unani- 
mous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay out of the appropriation for miscellaneous items, con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, fiscal year 1930, to the pages for the Senate 
Chamber at the rate of $4 per diem, from the day following the date 
of adjournment of the present session of Congress until the 30th day 
of November, 1929, both dates inclusive. 


EXPENSES OF COMMITTEE ATTENDING FUNERAL 


RETARY OF WAR 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report a reso- 
lution in reference to expenses incurred by the special committee 
of the Senate in attending the funeral of the late Secretary of 
War, Hon. James W. Good, and I ask for its immediate con- 
sideration, 

The resolution (S. Res. 162) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Seaate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate the necessary 
and incidental expenses incurred by the committee appointed by the 
Vice President in attending the funeral of Hon. James W. Good, late 
the Secretary of War. 


OF THE LATE SEC- 


REPORT ON SAVANNAH HARBOR, GA, (S. DOC. NO, 39) 


Mr. JONES presented a communication addressed to him as 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce by the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the Army, transmitting, pursuant to a request of the 
committee, a report of the Board of Engineers for Rivers and 
Harbors reviewing the report on Savannah Harbor, Ga., which, 
with the accompanying report, was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, and ordered to be printed with an illustration. 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2175) exempting newspaper men from testifying 
with respect to the sources of certain confidential information ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2176) granting a pension to John T. Kiernan; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2177) providing for the appointment of a diplomatic 
representative to the Ukrainian Democratic Republic; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 2178) granting an increase of pension to Vianna R. 
Huston ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

A bill (S. 2179) to allow credit to homestead settlers and 
entrymen for military service in certain Indian vrs; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts : 

A bill (S. 2180) for the relief of M. Grace Murphy; to the 
Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 2181) for the relief of James T. Reynolds; and 

A bill (S. 2182) for the relief of John O’Gorman; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2183) granting 
and 

A bill (S. 2184) granting a pension to Mrs. Frank H. Gree- 
nough; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2185) for the relief of Robert Berry ; and 

A bill (S. 2186) for the relief of Douglas B. Espy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 2187) for the relief of S. Dwight Hunt (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2188) granting a pension to William P. Murphy, 
alias James J. Wilson (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 2189) for the relief of certain stock-raising home- 
stead entrymen in the State of Wyoming; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 2190) granting compensation to the widow and 
minor children of Francis C. Oxley; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

A bill (S. 2191) granting an increase of pension to Don I. 
Littell (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 2192) for the relief of Harvey J. Lewis (with an 
accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 2193) for the relief of Harry H. Davis, alias Harry 
H. Kellar (with an accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 2194) granting a pension to Harry F. Ebbs (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2195) granting a pension to Ethel Cooter (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2196) granting a pension to Melvina Griffey (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2197) granting a pension to Ella H. Litton (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2198) granting a pension to Catherine Martin (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2199) granting a pension to William Benjamin 
Messer (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2200) granting a pension to Elizabeth Miller (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2201) granting a pension to Alexander C. Monroe 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2202) granting a pension to H. C, Powell (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2203) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
J. Nettie Legg (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2204) granting an increase of pension to Sarah A. 
Mitchell (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2205) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Storrs (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 2206) granting an increase of pension to Charlotte 
A. Thomas (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 2207) granting an increase of pension to Euphema 
Washburn (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 81) for the relief of farmers and 
fruit growers in the storm and flood stricken areas of Alabama, 
Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina; to the Commictee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


a pension to Mary A. Daugherty; 


PAY OF EMPLOYEES 
Mr. JONES. I introduce a joint resolution, which I ask may 
be read at length. 
The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 82) authorizing the payment 
of salaries of the officers and employees of Congress for Novem- 
ber, 1929, on the 27th day of that month, was read the first time 
by its title and the second time at length, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives are authorized and directed to pay to the 
officers and employees of the Senate and House of Representatives, in- 
cluding the Capitol police, the office of legislative counsel, and employees 
paid on vouchers under authority of resolutions, their respective salaries 
for the month of November, 1929, on the 27th day of that month, 

_ Mr. JONES. I ask for the immediate consideration of the 
joint resolution. 


There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 
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The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

REFERENCE OF CERTAIN SENATE BILLS TO COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr, COPELAND submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
163), which was referred to the Committee on Claims: 


Resolved, That the bills making an appropriation to pay the Acme 
Die-Casting Corporation, of New York City, N. Y., its loss and damage 
incurred and suffered by it in complying with United States Navy 
commandeer order No. N-3255, dated June 18, 1919 (S. 2096); the 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., of New York City, N. Y. (8S. 2097); the Ther- 
mal Syndicate (Ltd.), of New York City, N. Y. (S. 2094); Charles B. 
Chrystal (S. 2095) ; the William Wrigley, Jr., Co. (Inc.), of New York 
City, N. Y¥. (S. 2098), now pending in the Senate, together with all 
accompanying papers, be, and the same are hereby, referred to the 
Court of Claims in pursuance of the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary,” 
approved March 3, 1911; and the said court shall proceed with the same 
in accordance with the provisions of such act and report to the Senate 
in accordance therewith. 


PLACE OF BURIAL OF WORLD WAR SAILORS AND MARINES FROM NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have here a list of members 
of the Navy from the State of North Carolina who served dur- 
ing the World War and were killed, and showing where 
they were buried. I have a similar list of members of the 
Marine Corps from North Carolina who served in the World 
War who were killed, and showing where they were buried. I 
ask that these lists may be printed in the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the lists were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
BUREAU OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 
Washington, D. C., November 9, 1929. 
Hon. F. McL. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Your letter of October 30, addressed to Admiral 
Richard H. Leigh, United States Navy, Chief of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, has been referred to this office for reply, in connection with your 
request for a list of the citizens of North Carolina who served in the 
Navy during the period of the World War, and who died during that 
service, specifying burial places, 

From the list of members of the Navy from the State of North 
Carolina who died during the World War, supplied by the Bureau of 
Navigation, this bureau has compiled the inclosed list the 
various places of burial. 

In addition, the Bureau of Navigation has furnished the following 
data respecting the number of persons from North Carolina who served 
in the Navy during the World War: 


Enlisted United States Navy: 
Male - 


showing 





sc cae les nab tees cee tech i capcoecdataieg iartiaa 2, 750 
Female esa canon sian nse ithe il bait tila ill eiitdctan ania tnidipainnaseaeiiiitieninimeald 8 

Enlisted United States Naval Reserve: 
I a oa saan sei emai tc tt ilk aa 4,176 
OD sicectecsen nig ttt tiga starenesinnsmemniipatindctaa th dcinieepiceidatadpiddlbrosenl 190 
Ic coasciacncssiateh easinicmniiesitnnipeo na toh AMIN a a i i 7,124 
SURG: Wine TOE COED Five titres cclqitctdittnttiawincatsincatinititeinneapees 98 
Cree Tae: I FOO inact tin ntcceinenibtintiitibiiitninapill 187 
Officers United States Naval Reserve........................- 517 
i ie eR snsicstmntitenininaelidihilins 5 aiimunie andi 704 


Wale? Wee Bet GR Gn. cnitiddnntadnnammendihnn 


The department has not compiled data, segregated by States, as to 
those wounded during the World War who recovered. 
Trusting the information supplied herewith will 
your purpose, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 


be satisfactory to 


Cc. E. Riess, 
Surgeon General, United States Navy. 


Citizens of the State of North Carolina who died while serving in the 
Navy during the World War 








| 
| 





Name Rank Place of burial 
Andrews, Junius | Ensign, U. S. Naval | Durham, N. C. 


Franklin. | _ Reserve Force. | 
Gray, William Theo- | Pay inspector, U. S.| Winston-Salem, N. O. 


dore. Navy. 

A ae ncenisniniié Ensign, U.S. Navy...-.. Louisburg, N. C. 

Parrott, George Foun- | Lieutenant commander.} Lost life in collision of U. 8. S. 
tain, jr. Shaw and Aquitania. Body 


not recovered. 
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Citizens of the State of North Carolina who died while serving in the | Citi 
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Name 


Pou, Edwin Smith 


Standin, John Robert--|..-- 


Williamson, Thomas. -- 


Addor, Felix Eugene--- 

Allen, Harvy Nicholas. 

Allred, George Henry - - 

Arrowood, Frank 
Green. 

Austin, John Ashcraft - 

Baker, Jesse Johnson_ 

Barber, Charles Mel- 
vin. 

Battle, Joseph 

Beam, Joshua Law- 
rence. 

Boyd, Richard... 


Briggs, Rotha Brown-. 

Brooks, Joseph Bryan - -| 

Brown, John Cleve- 
land. 

Brown, Loyd Absolum_ 


Bushall, William Han- 
sell. 

Callaway, 
Tuttle. 

Carraway, 


Clarence 


Rufus Bell_- 


Carter, Sam Dallas. - .- 


Cherry, Clarence 
Washington. 
Clark, Tablot 


Cook, Ellis Gordon. -. 
Cottle, Walter Raleigh 


Dalton, Carl es 
Dancy, Isaac. 
Davenport, 
Watson. 
Davis, Edward Lee__- 


Everett | 


Day, Leonard Calvert. 

Dellinger, Junius 
Logan. j 

Dukes, George Harper -| 

Eborn, W illiam Robert 

Edwards, Allen| 
Thomas. 

Edwards, Coy 


Feeney, John 


Fleming, George Pat- 
rick. | 
Flow, Arthur Alexan- 


| Fire 


Rank 


Ensign, U.S. Naval Re- 
serve Force. 

.do 

Chief Engineer, U. 
Navy (retired). 

Sea. 2 cl 

Fire. 2 cl. 


0. 
"Water tender. 


Coxswain 
Sea. 2cl..... 


Ship’s cook 3 el., U.S. 
Naval Reserve Force. 
Fire. 1cl 


Mess att. 3 cl., U. 8. 
Naval Reserve Force. 

App. sea., U.S. Naval 
Reserve Force. 

Fire. 3 cl., U. 8S. Naval 
Reserve Force. 

Fire. 3 cl_- 


Sea. 2 cl., U.S. Naval 
Reserve Force. 
Sea., U.S. Naval Re- 


serve Force. 


Water tender, U.S. Na- 
val Reserve Force. 
Fire. 3 cl., U. S. Naval 
Reserve Force. 
Sea. 2 cl., U.S. 
Reserve Force. 
Water tender, U.S. Na- 
val Reserve Force. 
Chief elec __-- -__- 
Sea. 2 cl., U.S. 
Reserve Force. 
Phar. mate 2 cl......... 


Naval 


Naval 


| Boatswain’s mate 2 cl._. 
Sea. 2 cl., U.S. Naval 
Reserve Force. 


Fire. 1 el 
Sea. 2 cl. 


| Fire. Ws pi cts nine 

Fire. 2 cl., U. S. Naval 
Reserve Force. 

Sea. 2 cl... 

Sea., National Naval 

vananeetts, 

3 cl., U. 8. 
Reserve F gree. 

Elec. 3 cl., 
Reserve elas 

Sea. 2 


Naval 


Naval 


| 
Samuel |. 


Adolphus. | 
Franklin, MeDonald___| 
Gallup, Raymond | 

Mancha. 
Grannis, James Kid- | 

well. 
Hampton, 
Handley, 


Loyd John 
Herbert Lee_.! 
| 
Iiardesty, Percy Ray- | 
mond. 
Harrington, William | 
Eugene. 
Harris, John Daniel---- 
Hensley, Rex aia 
Hester, Robert Lacy -_- 
Highsmith, Dwight___. 
Hill, Luther..-......... 


Hingerty, Robert 
Heckle. 


Hinton, Sherwood - ---. 


| Blacksmith, U.S.) 


.| Mess. att. 3 cl 


App. sea 

Mach. mate 2 cl. 
Naval aoe Force. 

Fire. 2 cl., 5. Naval 
Reserve’ F orce. 


-| Water tender_._- 


Sea. 2 cl., U.S. Naval | 
Reserve Force. 
Elec. 3 cl., U.S. 
Reserve Force. 
Sea. U. S. Naval Re- 
serve Force. 
Mach. ms ate 1 cl. (A)_.- 
Boatswain’s mate 1 cl_- 
Lands. for M. M. (Avia. ). 
Sea. 2cl.- 
Fire. 1 cl 


Naval | 


Reserve Force. 


Place of burial 


Smithfield, N.C. 


Arlington National Cemetery. 
Do. 


Keyser, N. C. 

Shelby, N.C. 

On missing Cyclops. 

Lost when U. 8. S. Herman 
Frasch sank ia collision. 

Charlotte, N. 

Goldsboro, N. G. 

Greenville, N. C. 


Lost when U. 8S. S. 
was sunk in collision. 
Ellenboro, N. C. 


Lakemoor 


Manning, N.C. 
Fletcher, N. C. 
Bath, N. ¢ 
Lost in sinking of U. S. 8. Ticon- 
deroga. 
Jacksonville, N. C. 
Beaufort, N. C. 
Davidson, N. C. 
Merriman, N. C. 
Waxhaw, N.C. 
Gastonia, N. C 


oper Cemetery, Portsmouth, 


a. 
Connellys Springs, N. C. 
Chinquapin, N. C. 


Lost in 
‘Tampa. 

On missing Cyclops. 

Charlotte, N. C. 


sinking of U. S. 8, 


Lost in sinking of 


Ticonderoga. 
On missing Cyclops. 
Do. 


Summerton, §. C. 
Bunyon, N. C, 


Lost in sinking of 
Alcedo. 

Whiteville, N.C. 

Hampton, N. C. 

Manson, N. C, 

Matthews, N. C. 

Pilot Mountain, N. C, 


Newland, N. C. 


| Fayetteville, N. C. 


Do. 


Riverside, N. C. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 


Newport, N. C. 
North Wilkesboro N. C. 


| Warrenton, N. C. 

| Naval C emetery, Norfolk, Va. 

Johns, N. C. 

Drowned; body not egoozerns. 

Lost in sinking of U. §, 8. Jacob 
Jones. 


| Berkeley, Va. 


| Cemetery 608, Seringes et Nesles, 


NOVEMBER 20 


izens of the State of North Carolina who died while serving in the 


Navy during the World War—Continued 


Name 


| 
| 


Kivett, Billy Simmons. 
| M.M. 2cl., U.S. 


Lail, George 


Lamm, Thomas Busby.| 
| 


William C 
Wallace 


Langdon, 
Lankford, 
Rollens. 

Lennon, 
Vaughn. 

Lilley, 
leaf. 

Lineberger, James Jen- 
kins 

siaubiin: Djalma...-. 


Graydon 


| M. M. 2cl., U 


Robert Green- 


Miller, Wayne Jackson _| 


Murphy, John Ray.... 


Murray, William 


Naughtin, Thomas 
John, jr. 

Norris, Timothy Dell... 

Ormsby, Edgar Par- 
mele. 

Phillips, George Glad- 
stone. 


Phillips, William Millet. | 
Pickell, Alexander Hol- | 


loda 


ay. 
Pigott, Charles Henry-.! 


Powers, Robert Hardy. 
Proffitt, John Milton... 


Rathbone, Jeter Will_-.- 
Rhymes, Johnny 
Riddle, Robert Earl. -- 
Rowe, Joseph Walter - 
— Alfred Moore, 
r. 

Smith, Edward Hanson 
Smith, Herbert William-_| 


Southern, Ruphus Ed- | | 


ward. 


| 





Stallings, Washington | 


Wyatt. 


udouiee, Eric Lee. ..| 


Taylor, Ishmeal.__-._-- 


Taylor, William Paul--| 


Trivett, Smith Donley. 


| 
Tucker, Lewis Franklin. 


Ward, Ferman Briscoe. 


Wilson, George Felton.| 


Rank 


ind cssnieninnnts was 
Reserve Force. 

App. sea., U. 8S. N 
Reserve lorce. 


.| Ch. yeoman 
| Shipfitter 


2 cl., ; 

Naval Reserve Force. 

S. Naval 
Reserve Force. 

Fire. 3 cl 


| Quartermaster 
(Avia.). 

Hosp. app., 2 cl 

Sea. 2 cl., U. 8. 
Reserve Force, 

Mess att. 3 cl, U. 8. 
Naval Reserve Force. 

Sea, 2 cl 


Naval 


Sea. 2 cl., U. S. Ne 
Reserve Force. 
Water tender 


Elec. 3 cl., U. 8 
Reserve Force. 
Sea. 2 cl., U. 8. 
Reserve Force. 
Ch. Q. M., U. 8S. Naval 
Reserve Force. 
Mess att. 3 cl., 
Naval Reserve 
Painter 2 cl- - - 
Sea. 2 cl., U. S 
Reserve Force. 


Naval 


U. 8. 


3 cl... 


Mess att. 
18 
| 


Sea. 2 cl., . Naval 
ange Force. 


Sea, 2 cl., 

Reserve Force, 
App. sea....-.. 
Fire. 3 cl., U. 5S. 
Reserve’ ary 

2 cl., 
Reserve Bae 
Q. M. 2cl. (A) 
Sea. 2 cl. U. 8S. 

Reserve Force. 
Fire. 2 cl 


Sea. 


U. 8. Naval | 


Place of burial 


Carthage, N. C. 
Conover, N. C. 


Selma, N.C. 


ae National Cemetery. 
Tryon, 


Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Naval Cemetery, Chelsea, Mass. 

Lost in sinking of U. 8. 8. Ticon- 
deroga. 

Drowned; body not recovered. 


Asheboro, N. C. 
Beaufort, N. C. 


National Cemetery, ee 
us 
Lost in sinking of U. 


deroga. 
Shulls Mills, N.C. 


. 8. Ticon- 


Drowned; body not recovered. 
Rockingham, N. C. 
Winston-Salem, N, C, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Morehead City, N. C, 


On missing Cyclops. 
Burnsville, N. C. 


Bakersville, N. C. 

Ayden, N. C 

On missing Cyclops. 

Greensboro, N. C, 
Do. 


Fayettesville, N. C. 


-| Asheville, N. C. 


Arlington National Cemetery. 
Newbern, N. C. 
Windsor, N. C. 


Newport, N. C. 
Jacksonville, N. C, 


Butler, Tenn. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Marion, N. C. 


N.C, 





Vanceboro, 


Hrapquarters UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, 
Washington, November 15, 1929. 


Hon. F. 


men. Of these, 


7 officers and 


McL. SIMMONS, 
United States Senate, 
My Dear SENATOR: 


Washington, D. 


C. 


Having further reference to your letter of Octo- 
ber 30, there is submitted herewith certain information concerning the 
officers and enlisted men from the State of North Carolina who served 
in the Marine Corps during the World War. 

The Marine Corps personnel during the World War now accredited 
to the State of North Carolina consisted of 22 officers and 591 enlisted 


223 enlisted men served overseas; 2 offi- 


cers and 13 enlisted men were gassed in action and 63 enlisted men 


were wounded. 


There is inclosed a list of the dead, 


death, 


were decorated or cited for bravery. 

Trusting that the information furnished will fully meet with your 

requirements, I am, with best wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 


showing the date and cause of 
together with disposition of the bodies 


; also a list of those who 


W. C. NEViLL#«, 


France. 


Major General Commandant. 
Warsaw, N.C, 


Holland, Marion But- | Sea. 2 cl., U. 
Reserve Force. 
App. sea 


Tow 
net CASUALTIES SUFFERED BY MARINE CORPS PERSONNEL FROM THE STATE 
OF NORTH CAROLINA DURING THE WORLD WAR—ALL ENLISTED MEN 


Casualties ren? 


ler 

Hollear, Georg? Wash- 
ington. 

Holliday, Grover Cleve- 
land. 

Hood, Harvey B 

Hudson, 
ton. 

Huus 


Mortimer, N. C, 


Eng. 1 cl Fayetteville, N. C. Killed in action 
| Died of wounds 
Died of disease 


Died of other causes 


..| Sea. 2 cl 


a Goldsboro, N. C, 
Eugene Hol- 


Galax, Va. 


App. sea., U. S. } 
Reserve Force. 

Sea. 2 cl., U. 8. 
Reserve Force. 


icker, James Carl | Conover, N. C. Total casualties..............----~....~.------ 2 == eo - === 


Death in the United States 


Jchnson, Elbreth Pope. 
Johnson, a Joe_. 
Jones, Earl Edgar 
Kincaid, Glen 


E lec 


Barnesville, N. C, 
Gaston, N.C. 
Farmville, N. C. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


Died of disease 


Disposition of overseas dead 
Returned to United States 





Permanently buried in France 


Edenton, N. C Remains never recovered 
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LIST OF ENLISTED MEN FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA WHO LOST 
THEIR LIVES OVERSEAS WHILE SERVING IN THE UNITED STATES MAKINE 
CORPS DURING THE WORLD WAR, INCLUDING DISPOSITION OF REMAINS 


Newton Lewis Beach, private, Ninety-sixth Company, Sixth Regiment, 
killed in action October 9, 1918, in the Champagne offensive. Remains 
returned to the United States and shipped to John C. Williams, 
brother, 203 North Green Street, Morgantown, N. C. Former residence: 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

William Allen Benton, private, Fifty-first Company, Fifth Regiment, 
killed in action June 11, 1918, in the Chateau-Thierry sector. Remains 
returned to the United States and shipped to Mrs. Ada Mabe, Mayodan, 
N.C. Next of kin: Mrs. Eliza Benton, mother, Mayodan, N. C. Former 
residence: Mayodan, N. C. 

William Prenn Blackburn, corporal, Eighteenth Company, Fifth Regi- 
ment, died June 12, 1918, of wounds received in the Chateau-Thierry 
sector. Remains permanently interred in grave 11, block A. row 3, 
Aisne-Marne Cemetery, No, 1764, Belleau Wood, France. Next of kin: 
Charles Blackburn, father, 18 Winfred Place, Charlotte, N. C. For- 
mer residence: Charlotte N. C. 

John Franklin Blalock, private, Forty-ninth Company, Fifth Regi- 
ment, killed in action June 6, 1918, in the Chateau-Thierry sector. 
Remains permanently interred in grave 41, block A, row 11, Aisne- 
Marne Cemetery, No. 1764, Belleau Wood, France. Next of kin: Julius 
Henry Blalock, Hamlet, N. C. Former residence: Hamlet, N. C. 

Isaac Neal Boone, private, Fifty-first Company, Fifth Regiment, killed 
in action June 4, 1918, in the Chateau-Thierry sector. Remains re- 
turned to the United States and shipped to Mrs. Dela A. Boone, 
mother, R. F. D. No. 2, Stokesdale, N. C. Former residence: Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Dudley Boyd Brantly, private, Seventy-fifth Company, Sixth Regiment, 
killed in action June 10, 1918, in the Chateau-Thierry sector. Remains 
returned to the United States and shipped to Mrs. Cassie A. Brantly, 
mother, Middlesex, N. C. Former residence: Middlesex, N. C. 

James Asbury Cook, private, Seventy-sixth Company, Sixth Regiment, 
died July 19, 1918, of wounds received in the Aisne-Marne offencive. 
Remains returned to the United States and shipped to John A. 
Cook, father, 191 Pennsylvania Avenue, West Asheville, N. C. Former 
residence, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Reid Davis Cranford, private, Highty-third Company, Sixth Regiment, 
died July 19, 1918, of wounds received in the Aisne-Marne offensive. 
Remains returned to the United States and shipped to Manley W. Cran- 
ford, father, Davidson, N. C. Former residence: Charlotte, N. C, 

Chuck Bert Davis, sergeant, Seventy-third Company, Sixth Regiment, 
died July 19, 1918, of wounds received in the Aisne-Marne offensive. 
Remains returned to the United States and shipped to Mrs. Nola Stepp, 
aunt, 92 Jefferson Drive, Asheville, N. C. Former residence: Asheville, 
mn & 


James Benjamin Deans, private, Forty-ninth Company, Fifth Regi- 


ment, killed in action, October 4, 1918, in the Champagne offensive. 
Remains permanently interred in grave 7, block F, row 43, Meuse- 
Argonne Cemetery, No. 1232, Romagne, France. Next of kin: Miss 


Ella Deans, sister, Middlesex, N. C. Former residence: Middlesex, N. C. 

Ralph Felmet, private, Eighty-fourth Company, Sixth Regiment, died 
October 9, 1918, of wounds received in the Champagne offensive. Re- 
mains returned to the United States and shipped to William V. Felmet, 
father, 158 Penn Avenue, Asheville, N. C. Former residence: Asieville, 
N..¢. 

Claude Fuqua, corporal, Sixty-sixth Company, Fifth Regiment, killed 
in action June 6, 1918, in the Chateau-Thierry sector. Remains per- 
manently interred in grave 84, block A, row 9, Aisne-Marne Cemetery, 
No. 1764, Belleau Wood, France. Next of kin: John Smith, grand- 
father, Burlington, N. C. Former residence: Durham, N. C. 

John Martin Gardner, corporal, Seventy-fourth Company, Sixth Regi- 
ment, died April 30, 1918, of wounds received in the Toulon sector. 
Remains permanently interred in grave 15, block A, row 43, Meuse- 
Argonne Cemetery, No, 1232, Romagne, France. Next of kin: Rufus 
Gardner, father, Dunn, N. C. Former residence, Scotland Neck, N. C. 

David Sloan Graham, private, Eighth Company, Fifth Regiment, killed 
in action June 6, 1918, in the Chateau-Thierry sector. 
manently interred in grave 69, block A, row 2, Aisne-Marne Cemetery, 
No. 1764, Belleau Wood, France. Next of kin: Dr. A. W. Graham, 
brother, Chrisholm, Minn. Former residence: Charlotte, N. C. 

George Pease Gray, private, Fifty-first Company, Fifth Regiment, 
killed in action September 16, 1918, in the St. Mihiel offensive. Re- 
mains returned to the United States and shipped to Harrison F. Gray, 
father, Elkin, N. C, Former residence: Elkin, N. C. 

George Oren Hamlet, private, Forty-ninth Company, Fifth Regiment, 
killed in action June 6, 1918, in the Chateau-Thierry sector. Remains 
returned to the United States and shipped to J. G. Hamlet, Pittsboro, 
N. C. Next of kin: Robert L. Hamlet, father, care of police depart- 
ment, Birmingham, Ala. Former residence: West Durham, N. C. 

Frank Bryan Hayes, corporal, Seventy-fifth Company, Sixth Regi- 
ment, died October 5, 1918, of wounds received in the Champagne 
offensive. ‘Remains permanently interred in grave 39, block C, row 41, 


Remains per- 
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Remains permanently interred in grave 34, block F, row 37, Meuse- 


Cora L. ‘Thompson, care of Z. A. Hovis & Son, undertakers, Charlotte, 
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Meuse-Argonne, No. 1232, Romagne, France, Next of kin: Mrs. Mollie 
Hayes, mother, Shelby, N. C. Former residence: Shelby, N. C. 

Cecil Ewert Gladstone Henry, private, Ninety-sixth Company, Sixth 
Regiment, killed in action October 3, 1918, in the Champagne offensive. 























Argonne Cemetery, No. 1232, Romagne, France. 
Henry, father, 12 Pearl Street, Asheville, N. 
Asheville, N. C. 

Arthur Holder, sergeant, Fifty-first Company, Fifth Regiment, died 
November 29, 1918, of wounds received in the Meuse-Argonne offensive. 
Remains returned to the United States and shipped to William Holder, 
father, North Wilkesboro, N. C. Former residence: North Wilkesboro, 
nS 

Walter Hutchins, private, Forty-ninth Company, Fifth Regiment, 
killed in action October 4, 1918, in the Champagne offensive. Remains 
shipped to the chairman Winston-Salem Chapter, American Red Cross, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Next of kin: Mrs. J. Hutchins, mother, Yadkin- 
ville, N. C. Former residence: Yadkinville, N. C. 

Roland Fred McArthur, private, Supply Company, Sixth Regiment, 
died of disease January 19, 1918. Remains returned to the United 
States and shipped to Mrs. Irene Jessie McArthur, mother, Carthage, 
N. C. Former residence: Carthage, N. C. 

Augburn Dean Martin, private, Fifty-fifth Company, Fifth Regiment, 
killed in action June 12, 1918, in the Chateau-Thierry sector. Remains 
returned to the United States and shipped to Mrs. Fannie Martin, 
mother, East Bend, N. C. Former residence: East Bend, N. C. 

Joseph Lee Orr, private, Forty-fifth Company, Fifth Regiment, killed 
in action June 9, 1918, in the Chateau-Thierry sector. Remains re- 
turned to the United States and shipped to Thomas J. Orr, father, 
Matthews, N. C. Former residence: Charlotte, N. C. 

Allison Martin Page, corporal, Forty-seventh Company, Fifth Regi- 
ment, died June 25, 1918, of wounds received in the Chateau-Thierry 
sector. Remains permanently interred in grave 45, block A, row 3, 
Aisne-Marne Cemetery, No. 1764, Belleau Wood, France. Next of kin: 
Mrs. Ella Martin Page, mother, Aberdeen, N. C. Former residence: 
Durham, N. C. 

Samuel Parrott, private, Forty-ninth Company, Fifth Regiment, died 
November 16, 1917, as result of fall. Remains returned to the United 
States and permanently interred in grave 3432, section 15, National 
Cemetery, New Bern, N. C. Next of kin: Mrs. L. B. Byrum, mother, 202 
Pollick Street, New Bern, N. C. Former residence: New Bern, N. C. 

William Francis Peloubet, private, Seventy-fourth Company, Sixth 
Regiment, killed in action June 5, 1918, in the Chateau-Thierry sector. 
Remains permanently interred in grave 84, block A, row 4, Aisne-Marne 
Cemetery, No. 1764, Belleau Wood, France. Next of kin: Francis W. 
Peloubet, father, R. F. D. No. 1, Asheville, N. C. Former residence: 
Asheville, N. C. 

James Floyd Staton, private, Ninety-seventh Company, Sixth Regi- 
ment, died July 19, 1918, of wounds received in the Aisne-Marne offen- 
sive. Remains permanently interred in grave 15, block A, row 39, 
Seringes et Nesles Cemetery, No. €08, Aisne, France. Next of kin: 
Mrs. Cornelius Staton, mother, Marshville, N. C. Former residence: 
Marshville, N. C. 

Foster Bythan Stevens, private, Eighty-third Company, Sixth Regi- 
ment, killed in action November 2, 1918, in the Meuse-Argonne offensive. 
Remains permanently interred in grave 39, block H, row 36, Meuse- 
Argonne Cemetery, No. 1232, Romagne, France. Next of kin: Henry W. 
Stevens, father, R. F. D. No. 4, Goldsboro, N. C. Former residence: 
Goldsboro, N. C. 

Samual Maris Wilkinson, private, Seventeenth Company, Fifth Regi- 
ment, died June 15, 1918, of wounds received in the Chateau-Thierry 
sector. Remains returned to the United States and permanently in- 
terred in grave 1227, section —, North Carolina National Cemetery, 
Raleigh, N. C. Next of kin: Mrs. Della M. Wilkinson, mother, R. F. D. 
No. 2, Hillsboro, N. C. Former residence: Hillsboro, N. C. 

John Wadsworth Thompson, private, Seventy-sixth Company, Sixth 
Regiment, died October 15, 1918, of wounds received in the Champagne 
sector. Remains returned to the United States and shipped to Mrs. 


Next of kin: Thomas H, 
C. Former residence: 


























































































































































N. C. Next of kin: Robert L. Thompson, father, R. F. D. No 
No. 118, Charlotte, N. C. Former residence: Charlotte, N. C. 

Carl Williams, private, Eighty-third Company, Sixth Regiment, killed 
in action June 6, 1918, in the Chateau-Thierry sector. Remains neyer 
recovered. Next of kin: James L. Williams, father, Waynesville, N. C. 
Former residence : Waynesville, N. C. 

Charles Wood, corporal, Seventy-eighth Company, Sixth Regiment, 
killed in action September 15, 1918, in the St. Mihiel offensive. Re- 
mains never recovered. Next of kin: Mrs. A. O. Breedlove, sister, 108 
Walker Street, Durham, N. C. Former residence: Raleigh, N. C. 
ENLISTED MAN FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA WHO DIED IN THE 

UNITED STATES WHILE SERVING IN THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 

DURING THE WORLD WAR, INCLUDING DISPOSITION OF REMAINS 


William Henry McClure, corporal, Supply Detachment, Marine Bar- 
racks, Parris Island, 8. C., died of disease November 9, 1918, at Parris 


6, box 
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Island, S. C. Remains shipped to W. H. McClure, Hazelwood, N. C. 
Next of kin: Mrs. W. H. McClure, mother, R. F. D. No. 1, Waynesville, 
N. C. Former residence: Waynesville, N. C. 


ENLISTED MEN OF THE MARINE CORPS FROM 
LINA WHO WERE DECORATED OR CITED 
WAR 


THE STATE OF NORTH CARO- 
FOR SERVICE IN THE WORLD 


Newton L. Beach, sergeant major, was cited in Second Division Gen- 
eral Order No, 64 for gallantry in action in the Blane Mont sector, 
France. 

Oliver L. Boyd, private, was cited in Second Division General Order 
No. 88 for his exceptional coolness in operating his machine gun while 
under heavy artillery and machine-gun fire. His exanrple was an in- 
spiration to his comrades. 

Amos M. Boyette, private, was cited in American Expeditionary Forces 
Citation No. 1 for gallantry in action in Bois de Belleau, France, on 
June 13, 1918. 

Jones H, Clark, sergeant, was cited in Second Division General Order 
No. 88 for discharging the duty devolving upon him in a highly satisfac- 
tory manner. Due to his untiring efforts the men of his company were 
provided with hot meals at all times, even under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances and on all fronts. 

Alfred B. Collins, sergeant, awarded croix de guerre with silver star. 
Ile displayed remarkable courage and fine qualities of leadership during 
an enemy raid, and by his initiative the latter was broken up. This 
on October 4, 1918, near St. Etienne-a-Arnes, France. This man was 
also cited in Second Division General Order No. 64 for the above action. 

Chuck B. Davis, sergeant, awarded croix de guerre with silver star 
and cited in Second Division General Order No. 44 for volunteering to 
deliver Hotehkiss ammunition to guns on the line, accomplishing his 
task with Drummer Allgor in the face of heavy bombardment when 
amniunition resupply was vital. This near Chateau-Thierry June, 1918. 

Walter E. Furr, private, awarded the distinguished-service cross, the 
Navy cross, the medaille militaire (French), croix de guerre with palm, 
and cited in Second Division General Order No. 53, for extraordinary 
heroism in action near Vierzy, France, on July 19, 1918. Unaided he 
crept forward in advance of his line, searched an underground tunnel, 
captured five Germans, and brought them back through heavy machine- 
gun and shell fire. 

Sidney Harris, private, was cited in Second Division General Order 
No, 64 for gallantry in action against the enemy in the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive, France. 

Hal L. Hartzog, private, awarded croix de guerre with silver star and 
cited in Second Division General Order No. 44 for the following action: 
He encountered a machine gun while on patrol, and at the risk of his 
life placed his automatic rifle in position and covered the retreat of his 
comrades. Also cited in American Expeditionary Force Citation Order 
No. 2 for above gallantry. 

Dunk Hill, private, awarded croix de guerre with bronze star for the 
following action: While fulfilling his duties as litter bearer in the Bel- 
leau Wood on June 6, 1918, he displayed the greatest bravery in going 
to the aid of the wounded under a bombardment of extreme violence. 

Ray T. Moore, private, was cited in Second Division General Order 
No. 64 for gallantry in action against the enemy at Blanc Mont, France. 

Allison M. Page, sergeant, was awarded a croix de guerre with bronze 
star and cited in Second Division General Orders No. 44 and No. 88 and 
American Expeditionary Force Citation Order No. 4 for gallantry in 
action near Chateau-Thierry, France. He displayed extraordinary 
heroism in leading his group through exceedingly heavy shell and 
machine-gun fire. His excellent work on the field, extreme self-sacrifice, 
and absolute devotion to duty, for which he gave his life, were a con- 
tinual source of inspiration and confidence to his men. 

Julien M. Smyly, private, was cited in Second Division General Order 
No. 64 for gallantry in action against the enemy at Blanc Mont, France. 

Thomas B. Wilkinson, private, was awarded a croix de guerre with 
bronze star and cited in Second Division General Order No. 40 for the 
following bravery: On June 11, 1918, during the attack of Belleau 
Wood, he displayed the greatest bravery during a violent bombardment 
by quitting his shelter to dress the wounds of his comrades. 


PROPOSED EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business in open executive 
sessl10n. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington withhold that motion so that I may make a statement? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton withhold his motion? 

Mr. JONES. I withhold it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope that the Senator from Washington will 
not make the motion to proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business until later in the day, and I should like to state 
the reason for my request. 

i am not opposed to taking that step; I think we ought to do 
it; but it has been impossible for me to obtain a quorum of the 
Judiciary Committee the last time or two that I have tried, on 
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account of the Senate meeting so early in the day and being in 
continuous session. We have before that committee at least 
one nomination for an important office. I received the last re- 
port relative to it this morning, and I think the report of the 
committee will be unanimous, but I should like to have that 
nomination also disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
withdraw his motion? 

Mr. JONES. I withdraw the motion, expecting to make it 
later in the afternoon. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that I have called a 
meeting of the Judiciary Committee at 3 o'clock this afternoon, 

VIEWS ON FINAL ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the motion just sub- 
mitted by the distinguished senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH] was not subject to debate, and therefore no statement 
could be made preceding the roll call. I feel, however, in justice 
to the general situation, and particularly in view of develop- 
ments during the last few days, that the Senate will indulge 
me in a very brief personal statement. I am sure the Senate 
will understand that as I make it I do not impugn the motives 
that have actuated any Senator at any time in any connection 
with the issue which has been before us, directly and indirectly, 
for the last few days. Epithets never can successfully substi- 
tute for arguments. Most certainly I have no intention to 
invade the realm of personalities, and most certainly I shall 
refuse to reply to personalities in kind. 

I have been impressed, Mr, President, in my own humble 
way, with the feeling that a situation impended in connection 
with the tariff in this forum of almost incalculable consequence 
to the people and the welfare of the United States, particularly 
in view of the present uncertain business psychology. I have 
been impressed with the view that the Senate could contribute 
profoundly to contemporary stabilities by completing its pres- 
ent labors with least possible delay. In this respect I have 
shared the views recently expressed by the President of the 
United States. While I speak only for myself, and have no 
right to speak otherwise, it is probable that these sentiments 
express the attitudes of others who have been similarly moved 
during the last few days. Hoping to contribute in some small 
degree what might be helpful in these connections, we have 
done what we have done, and I believe many Senators will 
carry on in this same spirit, regardless of temporary setbacks, 
until the job is done. 

Mr. President, I regret that the Senate now has voted to ad- 
journ. The progress made since last Thursday night, when the 
other adjournment motion was defeated, is complete vindication 
for those who insisted that the Senate should carry on. Prior to 
Thursday night the Senate had completed but four rate sched- 
ules. Since Thursday night we have completed five schedules 
as a result, at least partially, of the new impetus. If the other 
adjournment motion had been carried, it is common knowledge 
that quorums rapidly would have disintegrated and little or no 
subsequent progress made. Instead, we have gone through 
more than 50 pages of rates in four days and nights, where 
previously we used 21 days for 100 pages. 

The same reasons which vindicated the former defeat of ad- 
journment continue to sustain those who opposed the present 
adjournment. It begs the question to say that we could not 
finish the bill by December 1. Whatever progress could have 
been made in this direction would have brought the bill just 
so much nearer completion in the regular session. In my judg- 
ment, the country is best served by speediest possible rational 
action in this direction. It is unfortunate that these long ses- 
sions should be physically burdensome. But I am told that no 
general tariff bill ever was passed except under similar pressure 
of night sessions. 

I continue to believe that the welfare of agriculture should 
dominate this limited tariff revision as defined by President 
Hoover. I continue to believe, however, that it would be griev- 
ous disservice to the country if any organized raid should at- 
tempt to reduce industrial tariffs below 1922 levels and fail 
in some few instances to accord obviously necessary increased 
protection to sick industries. Nothing has happened to foreclose 
the expectation that both of these results can be brought about. 
I only regret that a majority of the Senate has voted to post- 
pone this culmination. 

I submit these views, Mr. President, solely for myself, and I 
am sure the Senate will receive them in the spirit of great 
earnestness in which these observations have been uttered. The 
battle is far from lost. It merely is postponed; and, meanwhile, 
much ground has been gained. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Mr. President, I voted for the adjournment 
resolution. Some weeks ago I was one of the first to suggest 
that the Senate meet at 10 o’clock in the morning instead of 12 


Does the Senator from Washington 
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o'clock; I was also one of the first 
hold night sessions, and but for the vote on this side of the 
Chamber we would not have had night sessions, So, the progress 
which has been made has been due muinly to the efforts of the 


Democratic side in conjunction with the progressive Republi- | 


cans who have voted with the Democratic side. 

We all know, Mr. President, that 
to complete this bill by December 2. 
to enter a long session which will run perhaps into next July 
or August. The Members of the Senate have been working on 
the tariff bill and some other matters for months and months. 
A little rest will be good for us all. There are some Members 
of the Senate who have had to be constantly on guard. 
category are both majority and minority members of the Fi- 
nance Commitee, especially the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] 
and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], who have 


We know that we are about 


led, respectively, the two sides in the Senate; also the Senator | 


from Georgia |Mr. Grorce] and the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. HARRISON] and other Senators on this side and the other 
side who have been constantly in the debate morning, noon, and 
night. Senators, I submit that a rest of a week or 10 days 
will be good for them and good for us all. We will come back 
refreshed to take up the work early in December. 


As I said once before, we can not do so very much in the way | 
of general legislation in a regular session before the Christmas | 


holiday. Bills are introduced, committees get down to work 
during that time, and then, after the holidays, we begin the 
serious consideration of matters of legislation pending. 


in December we can go right to work on the tariff bill and 
complete it and turn it over to the conference committee by 
the holidays. That, Mr. President, can be done, and I think 
should be done. 


1 have observed the activities of the Young Guard, or the | 


Young Turks, whatever they may be pleased to call them- 
selves. They did, indeed, make a brave start. The Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] accused them of charging at the 
Old Guard, but just before they reached the Old Guard they 
stopped suddenly, smiled, and beat a retreat. He suggested 
that 
Old Guard and the Young Guard. 
if his prediction comes true, carry out the idea in the story 
that Bob Taylor used to tell of old Uncle Rufus and 


Mandy, who sat by the fireside eating roasted potatoes. 
Unele Rufus said to Aunt. Mandy, “ Who’s sweet?” 
leaned her head over against his shoulder and said, “ Both of 


Old 
And she 


us.” [Laughter.] 

It does not seem that you are very angry with each other. 

I do not believe the Young Guard intends to do any great 
amount of violence to the person of the Old Guard. 
you have made your charge and that you are gradually beating 
retreat, I am reminded of a story that Roosevelt used to tell of 


a man who was chasing a wolf out in the Northwest, ard he | 
They soon ran out of hearing. | 
He saw a farmer in his field on the roadside and asked him if - : 7 3 oa 
| says, “ But there is no reason for closing it now. 


was riding behind his hounds. 


he had seen the wolf and the dogs pass that way. The farmer 
said, “Yes; I have seen them pass here three times.” 
hunter said, “ How were they going?” 
“Well, the first two times the wolf was in the lead, but the last 
time they passed the dogs were in the lead.” [Laughter.] 

So it looks as though the Young Guard had the Old Guard 


in the lead at first; but now the Young Guard is beating a | 


retreat and the Old Guard is driving them hard. 


Mr. President, lest this man Roger Babson feel that his 1¢pre- | 


hensible and slanderous attack upon the Senate had some- 
thing to do with the adjournment of Congress to-day, I want 
to say that what he said in the press this morning had nothing 
whatever to do with the action of the Senate. 
the money bunds can affect me and my course in the Sevate. 


[ want to pay my respects to this man Babson for a moment. | 


The trouble with some men in public life and some men in 
positions like that occupied by Babson is that they go along 
for years, some of them, gaining influence and prestige, until 
they occupy a high place in the estimation of the people; and 
then in some crucial moment they betray their trust, turn their 
backs upon the principles of right, honor, and justice, and 
become the tools and instruments of predatory interests. 

This man Babson has done that. Senators will recall that for 
the last three or four weeks this man has been predicting a crash 
on the stock exchange. 
buyers to beware. For four weeks some mighty bear organiz:- 
tion has controlled this man Babson’s pen and brain, and through 
the columns in which he expresses himself he has been directing 
and preaching a crusade against the bull movement on the stock 
exchange. He has given warning to people. He has repeatedly 
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to suggest that the Senate | 


it is a physical impossibility | 


In that | 


I have | 
submitted heretofore, and I submit again, that when we meet | 


in a little while they would all be together again—the | 
They will then, perhaps, | 


Aunt | 


Now, that | Wi : 
| tributing to a crash on the exchange. 


The | 
The farmer remied, | 


No hired agent of | 


| disclose just what the trouble is. 
| not continue to go on in the wild and reckless way that it is 


For four weeks this man has advised | 


5) 
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Go and read his statements for the 
last three or four weeks. Well, the crash has come. They 
have had tremendous breaks up there and tremendous losses. 
And that is not all; he said that the “boom” on the stock ex- 
change was the same kind of boom that was earried on in real 
estate in Florida, and intimated that it was due to watered stock 
and wind in the case of both of them. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that in the statement issued this morning Mr. Babson 
charges the crash in the stock market to the action of the Senate 
in its consideration of the tariff bill. The Senator will recall 
that before the Senate began the consideration of the tariff bill 
Mr. Babson gave out a statement in which he predicted a stock- 
market crash to such an extent that Mr. Irving Fisher, another 
economist, feit it his duty to reply by predicting that there 
would not be any stock-market crash. But what I wanted to 
emphasize was that whereas Mr. Babson now lays this crash on 
Congress, he was predicting that it would happen before Con- 
gress even took up the consideration of the tariff bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; and, Mr. President, he did not issue the 
statement which appeared this morning until I introduced a 
resolution on yesterday quoting him, giving one of the reasons 
for introducing the resolution calling for an investigation of the 
stock exchange. No doubt those who have Mr. Babson hired 
and who absolutely control him made him issue this statement 
to-day—backing away from what he has been saying about the 
stock exchange for weeks and then jump on the Senate. 

What has the Senate to do with it? Is the Senate to wait 
and cease to perform its duty until some speculative group on 
the stock exchange finishes its gambling spree? Must the Sen- 
ate wait for suggestion regarding legislation from the stock 
exchange? Or are we to represent our constituents and do 
what e@ believe as Senators is best for this Government and 
best fur the people of the United States? Have we reached the 
time when the Senate must act or fail to act according to what 
is registered by the “ticker” on the stock exchange? 

If prices are going well and the skin-game process is success- 
ful, the gamblers’ attitude is, “Go ahead with your legislation ; 
we have nothing to say.” But if somebody rises in the Senate 
and suggests that this gambling den in New York is drawing 
money out of every neok and corner of the country, robbing 
people in every State in the Union, driving men engaged in 
legitimate business into bankruptcy, and causing hundreds of 


said a crash would come. 


men and women to kill themselves—if somebody in the Senate 


raises an objection to that sort of business, he is imerfering 
with the activities of these speculators and is, therefore, con- 
Well, such business needs 
to be in interfered with. Unfortunately for Mr. Babson, he cites 
us to an instance where the stock exchange was on a rampage 
once before, and the exchange was closed for practically a year ; 
but after he suggested that point, over on the next page he 
So Babson is 
changing his tune and singing a different song. 

I introduced a resolution yesterday calling upon the lobby 
committee of the Senate to bring these gentlemen down here and 
question them regarding certain phases of the activities of those 
who were selling and buying stocks on the stock exchange. This 
morning a very fine man in this city, a good business man, 
telephoned me and asked me if I had kept up with Mr. Babson’s 
articles. I told him that I had; and he reminded me that Bab- 


| son had been preaching a panic and predicting a crash on the 


stock exchange for four or five weeks, and that now he sud- 
denly turns and says that Congress is to blame for the ruin 
wrought in the financial status of hundreds of thousands of 
people. 

Mr. President, I think I know what is the matter up there, 
and I think the investigation called for by my resolution will 
I will say that this thing can 
to-day. Something has got to be They will 


going on done. 


| either have to change the whole character of the speculation now 


carried on up there or the exchange, in the interest of legitimate 
business, will have to be closed. The question is, Are the 
Members of Congress willing to call the gluttonous aud ubscrupu 
lous operaters of this New York gambling machine to Judgment? 
Shall these pompous, arrogant, and avaricious men continue 
their dangerous and destructive operations while the cotton 
farmers of the United States haul their cotton to the market 
place every day and sell it at low and unprofitable prices? Is 
this “ gambling spree” to continue when merchants all over the 
country are saying that the wild speculation in fictitious or 
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watered stocks on the exchange is injuring legitimate business 
in every State in the Union? Is this thing to go on uninter- 
rupted when hundreds of our bankers and other men engaged 
in legitimate business throughout the Nation are saying that 
the character of speculation now going on in the New York Stock 
Exchange is harmful to legitimate business of every kind? Will 
we sanction a “game of fraud and deception” that is enticing 
clerks in stores, cashiers in banks, and Government clerks to 
invest their earnings and risk their all on the fling of “ loaded 
dice"? 

I went into the store of a merchant in this town the other day 
and asked him how he was. He said, “I am pretty blue.” I 
said, “ What is the matter with you? You have not been play- 
ing the stock exchange, have you?” He said, “ Yes, I have; 
but I am not going to play it any more.” I said, “I guess not. 
They cleaned you up, didn’t they?” He said, “They did.” 
Then I said, “ Well, no doubt yours is the same kind of a sad 
story that is being told in this country to-day by millions of peo- 
ple.” Mr. President, the Bible admonishes us that, “ If thine eye 
offend thee pluck it out.” All right-thinking Americans will 
agree that no “speculative exchange” has the right to exist 
unless its operations can be clearly shown to be helpful and not 
hurtful to the legitimate transactions of the American people. 

Mr. President, it is our duty to see that the every-day busi- 
ness of the average man is protected against the evils born of 
speculation in fictitious values. The business of millions of 
patriotic Americans is being disturbed and injured by “ wild 
speculation” on. the New York Stock Exchange. Legitimate 
business of every kind is complaining that “ gambling” on the 
stock exchange is hampering and retarding business in every 
community in the country. Millions of money that should be 
kept in the States to meet the business needs of farnrers, mer- 
chants, and others engaged in legitimate business is now being 
taken out of many local communities and sent to New York to 
be used in gambling transactions. 

It looks to me as though we are going to have to pass a law 
regulating and limiting the activities of the stock exchange. 
It may be that we will have to reach this “New York State 
authorized and operated stock exchange” on the ground that it 
is doing an interstate business and say, “ You can sell shares or 
stocks outright, and you can purchase them right on the stock 
exchange and then go back and sell them again; but stop 
speculation on margins.” There is where the evil is. There is 
where the deadly danger lies. There is where all this trouble 
comes from. 

I would not prevent American citizens from going there and 
buying real shares or stocks. I would not prevent them then, 
if they wanted to get rid of them, from going back later and 
selling them. Legitimate shares and stocks are real property 
and in many instances are very valuable. And I am not attack- 
ing that character of transaction. But something must be done 
to stop the kind of speculation that strikes down legitimate 
business in order to make certain gamblers rich. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The very thing that has happened on the 
stock exchanges in New York gives the lie, does it not, to their 
contention that the stock market reflects the world value of the 
commodity in which they deal? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Sure! The transactions on the stock ex- 
change for the last few weeks have shown that to be true. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There can no longer be any justification, 
then, for their gambling under the pretense that they represent 
world markets. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It appears to me that they have forced us all 
to that conclusion, 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
myself. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I would not hesitate now, I will tell the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, to vote immediately to put a stop to this 
fictitious speculation or gambling in stocks that is going on up 
there; and [ think he will agree with me. 

Mr. CARAWAY,. I would do it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. If they want to sell shares or stocks as they 
sell cotton or any other actual thing that is all right. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Anybody has a right to sell anything he 
owns, and to buy what another man wants to sell, but he has no 
right to sell what he does not own, and thereby try to influence 
conditions, 

The Senator spoke of Babson. Have nct his opinions been 
listed on the stock exchanges for years as of doubtful value? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know; but in the light of his recent 
reprehensible activities his opinions are entirely discredited by 
me. 


I reached that conclusion a long time ago 
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Mr. CARAWAY. I mean to say, there have always been 
commodities to be had in the market if anybody thought they 
had any value and was willing to pay for them. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the fact of the matter is that he 
sells his opinions; he has a reguiar agency through which he 
sells his opinions, 

Mr. CARAWAY. They are on the market for whoever wants 
to buy. Therefore I say they have been listed among stocks of 
doubtful value for a long while. There is no moral integrity 
behind them, and there has not been in the lifetime of anybody 
now living. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, who ever heard of Babson 
boosting cotton prices or grain prices for the farmer? The 
revelations of to-day disclose the fact that this man Babson has 
for a long time been the agent of certain speculative interests, 
and I rejoice that the time has come when he has to come out 
in the open, and I am glad to be the first to take his mask and 
mantle off in the Senate of the United States. The man who 
talked to me over the phone this morning said, “I have reason 
to believe that this fellow Babson has either been speculating 
on the stock exchange or he represents a group of speculative 
sharks who have been manipulating and controlling the stock 
exchange.” 

As I was saying a little while ago it sometimes happens that 
when some men reach great prominence and stand at the peak, 
where they are in position to do the most good, the enemy goes 
after them to use them in one big fell swoop to carry out their 
corrupt and criminal purpose, and too often, I am sorry to say, 
they have succeeded as they seem to have done in the case of this 
man Babson. 

It seems that the Wall Street speculators who own and operate 
Babson have had him to make an insulting and slanderous attack 
upon the Senate. I resent it, and I am ready to act in the name 
of the American people. I know that certain stock and cotton 
gamblers do not think that the United States Government, acting 
in behalf of the people, have any right to interfere with them. 
They demand that the Government remain silent and inactive 
while they carry on their gambling schemes and make their 
millions and clip their coupons. They do not want to be dis- 
turbed. They demand the right to pillage and plunder the 
American masses. But I submit that the people back home in 
the 48 States who sent us here are entitled to have us act for 
them and for their best interests. 

We ought to take steps at once to save legitimate business 
from further disturbance and injury. 

Mr. President, I condemn and repudiate this villainous and 
slanderous attack upon the Senate by Babson, this hired agent 
of Wall Street. 

In conclusion I want to say I voted to adjourn for another 
reason. Under my resolution a Senate committee has been 
appointed to investigate the cotton exchanges. I am a member 
of that committee. The recess will give us time to make that 
investigation immediately. 

I have no apology to offer for the vote I cast. It was the 
right course to pursue. Everybody will feel better when the 
new session begins, and we will come back here and get through 
with the tariff bill, and then carry on with other legislation. 

Mr. President, I suggest to the stock exchange and the other 
exchanges that they had better have their houses in order 
when we meet in December. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp a 
statement from the Wall Street Journal of yesterday on the 
cotton situation. It shows that the price advanced a dollar 
and a half a bale. That amount on a _ 15,000,000-bale crop 
would amount to $21,000,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows; 

COTTON MARKET 

After a somewhat quiet opening on Tuesday morning the cotton mar- 
ket started upward on buying in good volume from the trade, This 
induced extensive short covering, and at the highs of the day the market 
was up more than $1.50 a bale from the previous close. The advance 
attracted some profit taking and some selling from the South, but the 
market closed steady at net gains of $1.25 a bale. Low private estimates 
of ginnings were partly responsible for the advance. 

In moderate trading prices were unchanged to up 4 points at the 
first call, when Liverpool was 2 points lower to 1 higher as compared 
with due prices. Liquidation of December and expectations of further 
liquidation in December, in advance of first notice day of Monday, 
November 25, to deliver on that month, acted as a check on the market. 
During the first half hour the market held steady, slightly above the 
opening level. 

At the opening there was scattered buying from the trade, Liverpool, 
and the Continent. Outside demand was light, but there was some 
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demand from Wall Street, especially in 
houses liquidated in December. 
in only small volume. 

New York Cotton 
the last Government 


distant months. 
Local traders sold. Hedge sales were 
Exchange 


the basis of 


cotton in 


that on 
of all 


service estimated 
estimate, the total stock 


year ago and a 4-year average on October 31 of 14,087,000 bales; 
ment from plantations this season represents 76 per cent of the esti- 
mated crop. This was taken as an indication of decidedly less hedge 
pressure from now on. 

There was a turn to better weather conditions in 
map showed fair weather over the entire South, but killing 
Oklahoma and heavy frost in Texas and Louisiana. Forecast 
belt was fair, except increasing cloudiness and unsettled in east Texas. 

Southern spot markets Monday were 14 to 30 points lower; sales 
58,000 bales, against 28,000 the previous day, and 39,000 a year ago. 

Liverpool cabled: Bombay, selling, covering, local liquidation, and 
hedging; scattered cloth sales to India; low rate of exchange restrict- 
ing business with China. 

Worth Street advices were that trading in dry goods 
markets Monday was very slow, with prices irregular. 

A buoyant tone developed during the late morning. 
credited as being for account of European spinners, disclosed a scarcity 


the belt. The 


and 


of contracts in the ring, and as the market started upward, short inter- | 
At the highs, the list showed advances of $1.50 | 


ests rushed to cover. 
a bale over the previous close. 
about $1.25 a bale were recorded. 

Fossick Bureau, of Memphis, estimated ginnings to November 14 at 
11,900,000 bales. American Cotton Crop Service estimated them at 
11,992,000 bales. These estimates compare with the census figures of 
ginnings to November 14 in 1928 of 11,321,000 and in 1927 of 10,295,000 
bales, 


Going into the noon bour gains of 


Trading turned quiet during the early afternoon, but the market had a | 


firm undertone. 
a bale. 


Early in the final hour the list was up more than $1.25 
Wires from the belt reported a searcity of offerings of actual 
cotton and a stronger basis. 
advance of between 3 and 4 cents a bushel in wheat had a 
effect on sentiment in the cotton market. 


favorable 


Exports for the day were 69,874 bales, against 44,367 a year ago, | 


bringing the total for the season to 2,917,581, against 3,224,358. 


Closing 
Up —_—_-———- 


Month Open High Low Last 


Bid As 


November, old 
November . - . - 
December 
January. .-- 
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New York spot cotton market closed steady, 
dling uplands, 17.75. 


25 points higher; mid- 


CRIME IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, on October 26 I made some re- 
marks in reference to law enforcement in the District of Colum- 
bia, which will be found in the CoNnerEessionaL Recorp of that 
date at page 4938. On November 18 I made some further 
remarks along the same line, which will be found on page 5686 
of the Recorp. In my remarks on the 26th of October I made 
the statement that this town was honeycombed with gamblers, 
blind tigers, and the very worst type of thieves and like 
criminals. 

Shortly after that some comments were made by parties whose 
names I do not care to honor by having them placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp that they might be remembered, possibly, by 
somebody who happened to look at one of my speeches in years 
to come. I do not think those parties are worth that much 
credit. 

On October 29 I received the letter which I hold in my hand. 
I will not call the name of the writer at this time, because I 
want to present the letter at the proper time to the subcommittee 
of the District Committee. 

This letter is addressed to me, is dated October 29, 1929, and 
reads: ° 

Dear Sir: In view of your recent criticisms of the Metropolitan police 
of Washington, I would like to call your attention to the liquor case 
made last Sunday morning by Motor-cycle Policeman Walter Salska as 
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a fair example of the difficulties and discouragements thrown in the way 


| of an officer honestly trying to enforce the law 


I refer to the case of Patrick Joseph Witterick, white, 22, who was 
arrested at 7.45 a. m. October 22, 1929, for driving at a greater rate 
of speed than 30 miles an hour and transporting and possessing 240 
quarts of corn whisky. All three of these cases were dismissed in police 
court Monday by Judges Given and MeMahon. In my opinion, an in- 
vestigation of this case would serve to throw light on some of the rotten 
conditions in Washington to-day. 


That letter is signed by a man who is responsible, and whose 
name I would give except for the reason I have just stated. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand clippings covering a week, 
showing the crime committed in the city of Washington, begin- 
ning October 27 and running up to the end of that week. Of 


| course, I shall not ask to have all this material printed in the 


Recorp, but I shall call attention to just a few of the larger 
cases, 


I find these headlines in the issue of the paper of October 27: 


mt 
Police take 20 in a rum raid. 
Vice squad arrests 19 in E Street gaming raid. 
Cop suspended as intoxicated. 
Six are arraigned for manslaughter. 


The next day the following appeared: 
Police drive results in 16 new rum eases. 
“Langdon, ousted 
escaped from the jail. 
On Monday the papers proceeded to give an account of several 
cases. One man was caught with 88 quarts of liquor. <A large 


cop, suggested flight” to 2 man who 


| number were arrested for gambling. 


I could go on and read these different articles, but I do not 
care to take the time of the Senate in that way. 
In the papers of Tuesday, October 29, I find the following 


| headlines: 
Closing gains in the stock market and an | 


Rover [the district attorney] seeks aid of landlords in enforcing red 
light law; padlock injunctions threatened. 


In this article numbers are given of cer(ain houses which Mr. 
Rover suspected. 

Five indicted in rum eases. 

The following appeared in the papers of October 50: 

Detectives seeking two $10,000 bills. 

Cop held on $5,000 bend for assaultinz woman. 

Policeman suspended for letting boy take gun. 

Five indicted here on “ tapped” evidence. 

A hundred and fifty nuisances operating in city. 

This is from the Post of Wednesday, October 30: 

In an effort to break up disorderly houses in the District of Columbia, 
Rover announced yesterday that unless 
all such alleged nuisances are immediately abated he will institute 
padiock proceedings. 


It goes on and refers to 150 of those. I find the following in 


| the Post of Wednesday, October 30: 


Letters warn owners to oust undesirables. 

Other crimes were mentioned on the same date. 

Citizens urge broad inquiry in government of Washington. 

Another article was headed: 

A resolution was passed by another citizens group asking a thorough 


police inquiry. 


It speaks here of the two $10,000 bills that were stolen, and 
other offenses which I could mention. 

In another issue there are set out burglaries, the number of 
watches stolen, and other crimes committed. 

On October 30 I find this: 


Rum car wrecked after escaping in smoke. 
One thousand seven hundred dollar hotel theft reported by guest. 


And other crimes are mentioned. 
I find this in the Post of the 31st: 


Police seize liquor cache with labels and stamps. 
I find this in the paper of November 1: 
“Green hat man” with liquor arrested at Senate office door. 


I have here the pictures of those concerned in that arrest, 
which, of course, can not be printed in the Recorp. 


Swindler who cheats blind is sought. 
Teller denies embezzling. 
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Other crimes are mentioned in the paper of November 1, 


United States agents work on choking report. 

Capital observes Halloween. 

Scores of drunks were arrested by the police of the various precincts, 
and a number of arrests were made for disorderly conduct in different 
parts of the city, but the total of serious charges entered on the police 
blotters was unusually small. 


That is in the Post of November 1. 

Policeman fined in drinking case. 

Keeps job but loses $75. 

From the Washington Post of Saturday, November 2: 
Rover wars on rum as grand jury calls Senator BrooKHart. 
Officers capture hit-run autoist, held rum runner, 


Man bonded at $1,500 on narcoiics charge. 
Trap laid in Roosevelt nets two on varied liquor charges. 


And so it continues along. 

The Washington Times of Saturday, November 2: 

Bootleggers will cheer. Judges and prosecuting officials in the police 
court find that jury trials of bootleggers in the future will be delayed 
at least a year, probably much longer. * * * Bootleggers unable to 
give bond and forced to go to jail get the worst of present conditions. 
That the jail may not overflow the courts try jail inmates first. Convic- 
tions are more likely. Congress knows this situation in Washington. 
It knows that justice is frequently defeated by delays through deplorable 
condition in court calendars, 

The headlines continue: 

Bootleggers hunted by wire tappers. 

From the Evening Star of November 2: 

Witness captures hit-and-run driver. 

Fifteen-year sentence for colored men. 

If they had been white men, I suppose they would have been 
given 30 years, but they love the negro so much up here that I 
suppose they let him off a little easier. 

BrookHart plans to describe wet dinner party here, 

Four plead guilty to rum-plot charges, 

Washington Post, Sunday, November 3: 

Seven seized in warfare by Rover on rum. 

Alleged race book in K Street raided. 

Four men were arrested and 20 seized as witnesses in a raid yester- 
day afternoon. 

Pair given 15 years for rum-chase killing. 

From the Washington Times, November 4: 

United States raiders mass to dry up Capital. 
make sudden strike at violators. 

Washington Star of November 2: 

Policeman blamed in death of 
beating in raid declared cause, 

Victim shields trio who took him for a ride. 

Store robbed of $5,000 furs. 

Police called to shield wife. 


Agents gather data to 


man. Injuries suffered in alleged 


From the Washington Post of Monday, November 4: 

Unruly prisoner fights policeman. 

Bold robbery nets furs worth $5,000. 

From the Washington Times of November 4: 

Food, dancing, drinks cost but 35 cents. The millennium has arrived 
if what Katie Ford and Corinne Robinson, both colored, told about a 
dance they were running at a hall in the 900 block Fourth Street NW. 
is true. 

Cop is accused in traffic arrest. 

Senators get new facts. 

Listen to this one, Senators, from the Washington Post of 
Tuesday, Novenvber 5: 

Twenty-eight thousand eight 
Capital police in three months. 


hundred and eighty-five arrested by 
I think that rather bears out whut I have said. 
Figure is exclusive of fugitives apprehended on 

Liquor and traffic violations in lead. 

put at total of 1,227. 


outside charges. 
Volstead Act seizures for quarter 
Drunkenness arrests normal. 


From the Washington Post-of November 6: 


Two thousand quarts of alcohol seized by detective squad. 

Police make huge liquor haul here. Two thousand quarts of alcohol 
are taken from truck. Stills are seized, 

Twelve trapped by police in gambling seizure, 

Jones Act conviction follows abetting count. 
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From the Washington Herald of Thursday, November 7: 

Forty-two seized by police in three gaming raids. 
trial, others are witnesses. 

Two chain stores robbed by bandits. 

Pursued rum car bear's tags of Representative. 

From the Washington Post of Thursday, November 7: 

Police car wrecks in smoke barrage. 
officer as rum runner lays blinding screen. 

Two lone robbers raid chain stores. 

Forty-four men are seized in two raids made by Letterman unit. 


Two men held for 


Liquor chase nearly fatal to 


That unit is composed of Government nren. 

From the Washington Star of Thursday, November 7: 

Detectives posing as patrons nab 49 men in gaming raid. 

Mash and still taken in raid. 

From the Washington Star of Friday, November 8: 

Iriendly tussle results fatally. 
boxing friend dies in hospital. 

Eleven are taken in custody on gaming charges-after raid. 

Five are arrested in three gaming raids in 24 hours. 

Diamond ring theft is reported to police. 

Robert Swan, colored, takes knife to bed, threatens wife, gets 30 days 
in jail. 


Switchman who fell from tower while 


From the Washington Herald of Friday, November 8: 

Police seize United States spy at dope trial after enemies attack him, 
Undercover agent arrested on complaint of suspect after beating attempt. 
Will complain to Pratt. 


That was a cause where a man was working for the United 
States Government, and because he went down to court and 
testified, the policemen jumped on him outside of the courtroom 
door, beat him up, locked him up in jail, and the United States 
officers had to go and try to get him released. 

From the Washington Post of Saturday, November 9: 

Vifty-four men are taken here in series of raids for gaming. 

Police near death in rum-car chase. 

Hotel man to face jury in liquor quiz. 

Policeman fined as drunken driver. 

Federal agent complains police failed to notify Narcotic Bureau, 


From the Sunday Washington Star of November 10: 

Twenty-seven are arrested in gambling drive, 

From the Evening Star of Friday, November 15: 

Papers missing from court files. Police court clerk’s office investiga- 
tion fails to reveal documents. “In view of the fact that approxi- 
mately 70,000 liquor cases were handled in the clerk’s office last year,” 


Judge Hitt said, “it is not surprising that some mistakes should crop 
out.” 


From the Evening Star of November 13: 
Police accused of taking bribes. 
From the Washington Post of November 17: 


Two held as police nip pay-roll holdup. 
Seventy-five gallon still taken in southwest house. 


From the Sunday Star of November 17: 


Fourteen persons seized as police renew drive on liquor, Fifty-one 
quarts of whisky and five gallons of wine are confiscated in raid. 


From Washington Herald November 17: 


Fifty thousand dollar dope taken here in midnight raid. 
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Then, I have an article which I ask to have printed in the 
RecorD, appearing in the Washington Times on November 11, 
1929, and headed “ District of Columbia Rum Ridden and Mr. 
Rover Is to Blame—He Has Snoozed on Job, Shown No Zeal, 
and Has Acted Only When Prodded Hard.” I ask that that be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The article is as follows: 

{From the Washington Times, Washington, D. C., November 11, 1929] 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA RUM RIDDEN AND MR. ROVER IS TO BLAME—HE IAS 
SNOOZED ON JOB, SHOWN NO ZEAL, AND HAS ACTED ONLY WHEN PRODDED 

HARD 


President Hoover, earnestly desirous of bringing about rigid observance 
of the prohibition law, declared in his ingugural address that “ justice 
must not fail because the agencies of enforcement are either delinquent 
or inefficiently organized.” 

He further declared that “ of the undoubted abuses which have grown 
up under the eighteenth amendment, part are due * * * _ to the 


(See Con- 
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failure of many State and local officials to accept the obligation under 
their oath of office zealously to enforce the laws.” 

How applicable these sentences to conditions now existent in the 
District! 

Justice is failing most woefully in Washington when, as the Wash- 
ington Times pointed out, speakeasies and bootleggers continue to flour- 
ish—and apparently without much fear of police interference. 

And justice is failing because the chief enforcement agency, the dis- 
trict attorney’s office, is both delinquent and inefficient. 

And the undoubted abuses that have grown up in the District under 
the eighteenth amendment are partly due to the failure of District At- 
torney Leo A. Rover to accept the obligation under his oath of office 
zealously to enforce the prohibition law. 

Why should it have been necessary for the Times to prod Mr. Rover, 
the sleeping watchdog, the snoozing guardian of the people's safety and 
security, into activity in the matter of prohibition law enforcement? 

And why should it have been necessary for the Times to demand action 
on his part before he summoned Senator BrookHarr before the grand 
jury to testify regarding that wild congressional rum party? 

And why did Mr. Rover fail for two whole days even to accept the 
detailed evidence of lawbreaking gladly offered by the city editor of the 
Times? 

There has been no evidence of speed or zeal on the part of Mr. Rover 
to enforce the prohibition law? 

On the other hand, Mr. Rover has resorted to legal quibbling and 
hair-splitting, harassing reporters who furnish him tips on speak- 
easies and bootleggers, and finally getting them jailed for 45 days. 

Our entire judicial system is wrong when public-spirited newspaper 
men, rendering a distinct service by pointing to violations of law, are 
thrown into jail while the lawbreakers themselves are permitted to go 
seot free. 

It is just such wrongs as this that President Hoover probably had 
in mind when in his inaugural address he said: “To reestablish the 
vigor and effectiveness of law enforcement we must critically consider 
the entire Federal machinery of justice. * * * There is a belief 
abroad that by invoking technicalities, subterfuge, and delay the ends 
of justice may be thwarted by those who can pay the cost.” 

And how absurd that existing law should permit a grand jury auto- 
cratically to bring about the jailing of three reporters who refused to 
testify quite to its liking, despite the fact that virtually all the essential 
testimony they were possibly able to give was already before the jury 
in writing. 

President Hoover in his inaugural address mentioned the necessity of 
selecting a higher type of juries. How urgent is this need. 

Would 23 persons of real intelligence, average common sense, keen 
feeling of civic duty, and deep moral fiber permit the jailing of those 
engaged in helping ferret out crime? 

President Hoover’s national commission now making a searching in- 
vestigation of the whole structure of our Federal system of jurispru- 
dence Would do well to devise methods for obtaining a higher caliber 
of grand jurors, to restrict their autocratic power, and to 
tyrannical power of judges in contempt proceedings. 

Senator ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, of Michigan, is author of a bill now 
pending which would curtail the power of judges in contempt cases, It 
is much-needed legislation and should have wide support. 

The bill would make it impossible for the same judge both to chal- 
lenge and adjudicate an alleged contempt when it was not in his imme- 
diate presence and when it involved a personal issue touching his own 
eharacter or reputation or exercise of power. It would permit the 
defendant to be tried by another judge. 

Such a law would have applied in the case of the Times reporters. 
For Justice Peyton Gordon, who sentenced them to 45 days in jail, 
was district attorney two years ago—at the time that a survey was 
made by a high State official revealing that Washington was rum 
ridden. 

It was this report that was being printed by the Times when Mr. 
Rover, who two years ago was assistant to Gordon, called upon the 
Times to submit its evidence to the grand jury. 

Facts brought out by the Times not only indicated that Rover's 
office was lax but that Gordon’s had been just as lax two years ago; or, 
in other words, that there have been at least two years of continuous 
laxness and lawlessness. 


Mr. BLEASE. In the Washington Star of Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 19, 1929, there appeared an article headed “ Two-Year Delay 
Faced in Police Court Jury Trials.” I ask that this may be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Star, Washington, D. C., Tuesday, November 19, 1929] 
Two-Year Devay Facep In Potice Court Jury TRIALS—INADEQUATE 

FaciLities AGAIN FORCEFULLY ILLUSTRATED BY UNITED STATES AT- 

TORNEY—PROHIBITION CASES JAM SCHEDULE YEARS AHEAD—PERSONS 

ARRESTED AND UNABLE TO MAKE BAIL S&H PERIOD oF LONG JAIL WAIT 

Inadequate facilities for handling jury cases at Police Court were 
brought to the fore again to-day when Assistant United States Attor- 


Is there objection? The Chair 
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ney Charles Murray, in charge of the prosecution of all cases other 
than prohibition, announced that his office has approximately 400 cases 
pending for trials by jury. He says that this represents a delay of 
about two years in the trials of those who demand them now. 
Assistant United States Attorney David A. Hart, chief prosecutor of 
prohibition cases, in announcing a change of policy about a month ago, 
said that the trials of violators of the prohibition law faced a year’s 
delay, Although Hart has combined many of the old cases, some of 
them dating back three years, he is steadily losing ground and it now 
appears that these cases face more delay than was first announced. 
POINT IS ILLUSTRATED 


Murray used a schedule for a jury day last week to illustrate his 
point. Fifteen cases were due to be tried on this particular day. ‘The 
Government announced that eight were ready to be brought before the 
jury. Only three cases were handled on this day, which was an aver- 
age one, and the others were continued. 

Persons who might be innocent of the charges on which they were 
arrested are forced to remain in jail for long periods awaiting trial 
because there are too many cases ahead of them and they are unable 
to make bail. James Wise was arested by police October 19 and 
charged with carrying a deadly weapon. He was locked up and has 
remained in jail ever since. Murray says that many defendants un- 
doubtedly seek trials by the court rather than face a wait in jail. 


CASES ARE NOLLE-PROSSED 


The assistant United States attorneys are forced to nol-pros many 
of the old cases because the arresting police have long since forgotten 
the incidents of the arrest. There are several cases in which the de- 
fendants have died before they are brought to trial. 

A man was sentenced to serve eight years in jail when he pleaded 
guilty on several charges of simple assault when tried by a police judge 
three weeks ago. If he had pleaded not guilty and had demanded a 
jury trial he might not have been tried for two years, Murray pointed 
out. The chances are that there would not have been sufficient avail- 
able evidence to try the man at the end of this time, and undoubtedly 
the penalty would have been lighter. 

Although there are the same number of judges in police court this 
year as there were in 1925, figures show that these judges at the end 
of the year will have handled almost twice as many cases as in the 
former year. Sixty-three thousand cases were handled in 1925, while 
William A. Norgen, acting chief clerk, said that this year’s totel will 
exceed the hundred-thousand mark. The number of cases have ircreasetl 
500 per cent since 1902, when 20,000 were handled. The number has 
increased greatly since 1920, when 42,000 were recorded. The favilities 
for trying cases have been increased very little during this time. 


Mr. BLEASE. 


In the Washington Heraid of November 20, 
1929, is an article entitled “ Police Docket Jam Is Blamed on 


New Judges. Six Hundred Cases Await Trial. 
Violations Will Not Be Heard for Two Years.” 
may be printed in the Recorp without reading. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The article is as follows: 


Some of Liquor 
I ask that this 


The Chair 


[From the Washington Herald, November 20, 1929] 


Pouice DockeT JAM IS BLAMED ON NEW JuDGES—Six HUNDRED CASES 
AWAIT TRIAL—SOME OF LIQUOR VIOLATIONS WILL Not Be LIEARD FOR 
Two YEARS 
With 600 cases, including those of the liquor variety, now awaiting 

trial, the prosecution of actions in the police court is lagging hopelessly 

behind, it was revealed yesterday. 

Violators who have demanded jury trials can not be brought to trial 
for at least two more years save in cases involving violations of the 
Volstead Act, in which case it is probable that the wait will not be 
longer than a year. 

WITNESSES GONE 

Such conditions, due to lack of courts and judges to preside, result 
in defeating the ends of justice in many instances. There are cases, not 
infrequent, in which the arresting officer has left the force or died, or 
the defendant or witnesses have died before the accused can be brought 
to trial. 

Sometimes, through no fault of the prosecuting attorney, defendants 
are kept in jail for long periods before they ean be brought to trial. 
James Wise, charged with carrying a deadly weapon, has been in jail 
since October 19 pending a jury trial. 

Prosecuting attorneys find it difficult to secure convictions on cases 
which are many months old because of the doubt that ean be thrown 
on the credibility of the evidence. 

The number of cases has increased greatly in the last few years. But 
the number of judges to hear the trials has not increased proportionately. 


INCREASE TOO GREAT 


From 1902, when there were approximately 20,000 cases cleared, to 
1925, when records show 63,000 entries, there was an increase of over 
300 per cent. At that time a fourth judge was added, but since then 
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there has been no addition in spite of the fact that a sharp rise of 
almost 40,000 cases has taken place. 

There were 92,000 violations heard at police court during 1928, but 
this year there will be over 100,000, according to indications. Until 
Congress appropriates money for a new police courthouse and for addi- 
tional judges, there is no hope of clearing things up. In fact, the 
docket is becoming more crowded cach week. 


Mr. BLEASE. An editorial xppeared in the Washington Post 
on Wednesday, November 20, 1929, entitled * Local Court Con- 
gestion,” reading as follows: 

The police court is incapable of handling the cases brought before it. 
A statement from Charles Murray, assistant United States attorney. 
shows that 400 vases are pending for jury trials and that the court is 
two years behind its schedule. The situation becomes more hopeless 
every day, for the court is constantly getting farther behind. The num- 
ber of judges has not been increased since 1925, while the number of 
cases has almost doubled. 

I thank the Post for this. 
other day in my remarks asking that the District be subdivided. 
The editorial continues : 

The Federal Constitution provides that “in all criminal prosecutions 
the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial,’ yet in the 


Nation’s Capital a man must wait two years or more before he can | 


have a jury trial for a petty offense. Persons who are unable to furnish 
bail must stay in jail for months, even though they may be innocent of 
the charge, When the courts do get around to try such cases, the 
witnesses have often disappeared and the arresting officers may have 
forgotten the facts on which prosecution is based, There can be no 
justice either to the accused or to society under these conditions. 

Such a flagrant case of injustice through governmental neglect should 
not escape the attention of the National Commission on Law Enforce 
ment. There is no occasion, however, for depending upon the commis- 
sion for relief. Congress should give the courts prompt relief so that 
they can bring their dockets up to date without delay. 


Mr. President, I said the other morning that what we need are 
more grand juries. Somebody came out in the paper and said 
that it was not a question of more grand juries; that there is a 
law here passed many years ago which gives the right to have 
two grand juries. If so, why have not the authorities used that 
law and had more bills acted upon? I have made the charge 
here that there is incompetency in the district attorney's office. 

By the way, just in passing, they had an assistant district 
attorney here by the name of E. J. Davis. I received a letter 
from a woman giving some facts about one “E. J. Davis.” I 
sent that letter to Mr. Rover. I received a very nice reply from 
Mr. Rover on November 1. The Washington Times on Friday, 
November 15, carried an article reading as follows: 

E. J. DAVIS QUITS ROVER’S STAFF 


to Leo A. Rover, United States district attorney, yesterday resigned, 
effective December 1. 
Davis, who has been in charge of the prosecution of numbers games 


and other forms of gambling, was appointed to succeed ‘Thomas H. Jones, | 


who died early this summer. Jones was the first colored attorney to 
serve as an assistant in the district attorney's office. 

Davis will enter private practice. He is a graduate of Howard Uni- 
versity Law School and a native of Texas. 


I want to congratulate Mr. Rover for getting that negro out 
of his office. 


out. 

As I said, I wanted to make these few remarks because the 
people who read the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp do not always read 
the newspapers and I did not want the impression to go out that 
some of the newspapers are trying to create. I did not want it 
to be believed by the people of the country that I was making 
charges against these departments without justification and that 
I was charging that crime was being committed in the city of 
Washington, that gambling dens and liquor joints and similar 
places exist, simply for the purpose of trying to do harm to the 
city of Washington. I want those who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp to see from this horrible list of crimes in just one week 
following the introduction of my resolution and my discussion 
of the situation just what crime is going on in this city to-day. 

I could have kept one of my clerks busy up to this time clip- 
ping accounts of crimes and clipping descriptions of the way in 


which justice is being maladministered in the District of Colum- | 


bia, but I simply clip a sufticient number to prove that these 
things are going on here and that there is being no effort made 
to stop them. 

Recently arrangements were made for a raid on certain 
places, one of them a very notorious place. An agent was sent 
into that place where the raiding squad was to go, which it was 
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to reach at a certain hour. About 40 minutes before that par- 
ticular place was to be raided the telephone rang. A United 
States official was in that place; he heard the telephone ring; a 
quiet conversation was held, and immediately those in charge 
of the place removed the narcotics, or “dope,” as it is called, 
and they also removed the liquor. So when the raiding squad 
reached that place 30 minutes later they merely found two or 


| three persons sitting around laughing and talking, and it seemed 


to be as nice a place as could be found anywhere. Who 
tipped that place off? It was some man connected with that 
raiding squad or some man who was connected with the police 
department or a department of the Government who knew that 
the raid was to be made. It could not have been done other- 
wise, That is what is going on in the District of Columbia. 

I presume Senators know how a raid is conducted. Those 


| arranging it will assign a squad to the work, and will say, “ We 
| will raid A, B, and C, and we will start this raid at a certain 
| hour.” 
I referred to the condition the 


Any man with good sense who has ever participated in 
a raid and knows how long it takes can calculate almost to the 
minute when the raiding squad will reach any certain place. It 
is apparent that somebody who is connected with the Govern- 
ment in Washington somewhere is tipping off these places. The 
officers supposed and had a right to believe that the places to be 
raided were operating illegally. They placed a man in this 
particularly notorious place and told him to go in there and 
keep his eyes open until the raiding squad arrived. I have 
stated what happened. That man is going to testify to it, too, 
before the subcommittee when they get ready to go to work. 

I say, Mr. President, that something should be done. We all 
love Washington. I went to school here for one year, though, 
of course, that was a long time ago. I graduated at a law 
school here. I love that college, and I do not even like to hear 
anyone say anything against it. At the time I went to that 
college it had on its staff as fine and able professors as ever 
held chairs in any college. 

I can call the names of the judges and distinguished lawyers 
who were teaching in it at that time. The present dean of that 


| law school was then one of its professors, and the late Joseph 


J. Darlington, of the District of Columbia bar, was then at the 
head of the departments. I have visited Washington many 
times since, I love the city; I love it because it is the Capital 
of the United States, and every man, whether he lives in the 
wilds of Africa or in Chicago or in Due West, S C.—which I 
think is the most moral and best town in the world—has an 
aspiration to come to Washington. He ought to feel free to 
walk the streets of the city night or day: he shouid feel free to 
go out when he pleases and come back when !:e pleases, and not 
have to walk in the middle of the street for fear some fellow 
will step from behind a post and knock him in the head and rob 
him. Ladies, also, ought to be free to walk out on the streets 


After serving less than five months, Ernest J. Davis, colored assistant | 224 feel that they are protected and not be in fear of having 


their jewelry jerked off them or of being knocked down or other- 
wise injured. We ought to have a clean city here, but we shall 
never have it with Pratt at the head of it. 

Hearsay, of course, is not testimony in any case, but I have 
much information from reliable persons, and if some of those 
who have talked to me would give me the liberty to call their 
names, and to reveal what they tell me, I do not believe either 
one of the present commissioners or Pratt would be in office 24 
hours. I do not believe even Hoover, with his Mussolini ideas 
and thick hide, could stand what is going on in the city of 
Washington to-day—bribery of officers, perjury of officers. I tell 
you, Senators, something should be done, and it should be done 
by Congress. Nobody else is going to do it. 

As I said yesterday or day before, the man who is supposed 


| to represent the Government of the United States, is sitting in 


the jury room and calling before the grand jury all the witnesses 
of the defense, even the alibi witnesses, acting not in the per- 
formance of his duty to the Government but actually acting as 
the defendant's attorney. He is being paid by the Government, 


| but he is presenting witnesses to prove the alibi of a man who 


is charged with a crime, presenting witnesses there to prove the 
innocence of the man charged. I never heard of such an out- 
rage, 

I have said on this floor, and I stand by it, that I condemn 
no man; I do not condemn the defendant in this case; I say he 
has a right to be considered innocent until he is proven guilty; 
I hope he is not guilty: I hope he can prove himself clear: but 
somebody killed that girl; somebody murdered her. Yet here Is 
the Government attorney in the grand jury reom presenting wit- 
nesses, endeavoring to prove that it is a case of suicide. For 
what reason? In order to discredit Robert J. Allen. It is an 
outrage, 

Mr. President, do not think the people of the United States 
are not watching; do not think that such conditions are not 
goin;; to hurt business in this city. People are not coming here 
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to trade, they are not coming here to spend holidays, if they 
can be murdered like dogs, if their jewelry can be taken from 
them, and if gambling joints and hell holes can be run and 
protected by the head of the police department and then when 
raids are organized the criminals can be tipped off when the 
raids are started. People know of the conditions. They do 
not know all, but they will know all. This is our city, and it is 
rotten—rotten to the core. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BLEASE. With pleasure. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator from South Carolina 
mean to say that a grand jury sitting to inquire into an alleged 
crime heard the witnesses in defense of the man who was sus- 
pected of the crime? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes, sir; and those witnesses were presented 
by the man whom the Government is paying to represent it 
before that grand jury. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not know, Mr. President, what may be 


the law in the District of Columbia, but that sort of procedure 
is not allowed in the grand-jury room of any State in the Union, 
so far as I am aware. 

It is allowed nowhere in the world except in 


Mr. BLEASE. 
Washington. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is a very remarkable proceeding. 

Mr. BLEASE. Furthermore, those witnesses are not allowed 
to tell what they know in the grand-jury room. The man who 
is representing the Government asks them questions, and they 
must answer either “yes” or “no.” They are not told to go 
ahead and tell what they know about this case; they are not 
asked for general information; but their answer must be “ yes” 
or their answer must be “no.” One of the principal witnesses 
in this case went before the grand jury and was not allowed 
to tell what he knew; he was not allowed to give circumstances; 
he was not allowed to give facts; he was only allowed to answer 
questions “yes” or “no” as propounded to him by the man 
who is supposed to be representing the Government. I know 
what I am talking about; it is not a case of hearsay; I got the 
information right out of the grand-jury room; and if no true 
bill is returned in the McPherson case it will be because of the 
efforts of Mr. Laskey in presenting to the grand jury every 
witness that he could find to prove that McPherson is not 
guilty. 

That man who would corrupt the ballot box or the jury box is 
the worst criminal known to justice or civilization, and should 
be punished to the full extent of the law. 

Senators, that is the situation we have in Washington. It 
does not interest me as an individual. I go where I please, 
night or day. I go where I please, to suit myself, and come 
back when I get ready. So conditions do not worry me per- 
sonally, and I am not afraid that anybody will hurt me at all; 
in fact, I think that some of these fellows ought to know that 
I am their friend, for God knows I have pardoned more crimi- 


nals probably than any man who has ever lived, to give them | 


another chance in life. But we have a responsibility above our 
personal feelings, and that responsibility is to the people of this 
city and to the people of this Nation, to give to Washington a 
clean administration, to give to it clean police officers, clean 
heads of departments, and not men who themselves sel] liquor, 
not men who give criminals charged with serious offenses the 
keys with which to escape from their cells, not men who accept 
bribes, not men who beat up a witness because he goes into 
court and tells on one of their pets, as was done here the 
other day in front of the courthouse. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. President, that I asked the 
Judiciary Committee by a resolution to see if the District of 
Columbia could not be divided into more than one district. As 
I have said, the various States are so divided. My State, which 
is a comparatively small State, has three judges. I do not know 
exactly, but I doubt if there are as many people in South Caro- 
lina as live in the District of Columbia; certainly there are 
not so many as live in Washington and in the adjoining small 
towns and suburban settlements who come here every day. I 
think Washington should be divided either into two or three 
districts, and let the grand jury work just as the grand jury 
works, for instance, in my State. We have court in Charles- 
ton, court in Columbia, and court in Greenville. We have 
grand juries working in different parts of the State. 

I could not draw the bill now, because we would have to take 
geographical divisions into consideration, and we would have 
to take population. For instance, we could not say “the 
northwestern division,” because there might be so many more 
people there than there might be in some other division. That 
would take time, and the bill would have to be drawn with care 
and so divided. Then we could have two or more grand juries, 
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we could have the courts going on at the same time, we could 
have justices to look after each district, we could have jurors 
to look after each district ; and I believe that is the only way 
we will ever get these dockets cleared. I believe it will be 
found to be the only way in which both guilty men and innocent 
men can be brought promptly to trial, as provided for in the 
Constitution. 

I have called the attention of the Senate and the attention of 
the country this time—and I am through now—to what is going 
on in this town. I could have presented you this morning with 
a little substance that shines and looks somewhat like granu- 
lated sugar. They tell me that it is the most dangerous of all 
drugs—cocaine. I saw a package of it this morning and was told 
it was bought on Pennsylvania Avenue this week. I saw it 
myself. The man had it in his hand. I was told that anyone 
could get more in 20 minutes if the man is in his office; yet they 
tell us that we have a clean city. Some of the papers hoid up 
Washington as this, that, and the other. Well, what I have read 
here looks like a clean city. It looks like efficient officials. It 
looks like men who are doing their duty. 

There is a little personal matter that I do not propose to 
refer to at any length now, but I mention it in order that if any- 
thing comes up you will remember that I did mention it. There 
are men hanging around police headquarters here who have 
been kicked out of the police service who are still there and are 
having influence doing dirty work; and some of that dirty work 
is being done against Members of this body. I merely call at- 
tention to that now so that if anything comes up later I can 
show you that I knew what was going on. I know they are 
there. I know they are there every day. I know what they are 
doing. One of them is so kind as to take his dinner some days 
in the coffee shop where I dine. I suppose he does not think 
that I know him, or know that he is taking his dinner there; 
but I do know it. I know the table at which he sits. I always 
take pains to see that he sits facing me, and not behind my 
back. 

Now, Senators, those are the facts that I have told you, and 
I can prove every one of them to the entire Senate in an hour. 
I am going to prove them to your subcommittee. Nobody, I 
think, will deny them. The newspapers say they are true, and, 
of course, they never have told a lie. What are you going to 
do about it, Mr. Chairman of the Judiciary Conmnittee? Shelve 
my resolution until other people are murdered, until other 
women are choked to death, until other men are beaten up for 
telling the truth; or are you going to try to take some action 
early in the regular session, and give relief to this crowded con- 
dition and this horrible condition of crime that is going on in 
the Capital City of our Nation? 

ROGER W. BABSON’S CRITICISM OF THE SENATE 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I feel justified in 
interrupting the regular course of proceedings to-day to call 
attention to a statement in the Babson article which appears 
in the Post of this morning in the nature of an alleged historical 
fact for which there is absolutely no foundation whatever. 

In order to appreciate the significance of it, attention must 
be paid to a few paragraphs preceding the particular matter 
to which I address myself, as follows: 

Certainly, the business men of Rome had no more on Nero when he 
was fiddling during that great panic of 2,000 years ago than the 
business men of America have on ovr Congress, which is fiddling so 
hopelessly to-day. This especially applies to the Senate. 

Here, while the stock market has crashed and business is declining, 
these men, without any regard for the Nation or their constituents, are 
thinking only of themselves and their own political fortunes. More- 
over, this does not apply to any one part of one group. Republicans 
and Democrats, Old Guard and “ freshmen,” conservatives and radicals, 
young and old, are just playing politics with the idea of putting their 
opponents in a hole, 

URGES CONGRESS TO ADJOURN 

In behalf of the business men of America I appeal to Congress to 
adjourn on the tariff and stay adjourned until business confidence is 
revived. 


The paragraphs I have read are followed by some in which 
incense is burned to the President of the United States, and 
recognition is given to the heroic efforts he is making to save 
the situation. Then, toward the close of the article, we have 
the following: 

Let Congress pass one bill giving necessary powers to President 
Hoover, as did the Democratic Congress of 1914, and then adjourn. 

A political moratorium with a united Congress behind President 
Hoover would do more good to business than anything else. Moreover, 
when these Representatives and Senators got back to Main Street they 
would see a side of American business which they don’t see in 
Washington, 
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There are times when our Representatives and Senators are needed 
at Washington, but to-day they are most needed at home. 


Mr. President, this conveys an idea which has been the sub- 
ject of some animadversion heretofore in this Chamber, namely, 
that what we really need in this country is a Mussolini; that 
we want a dictator, a President of the United States who will 
do the whole job of enacting our laws, legislating for us as 
well as executing and administering the laws; and support is 
claimed for that idea because it is said that it was put in force 
during the Democratic administration of President Wilson. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield in 
order that I may suggest the absence of a quorum? I think the 
other side of the Chamber ought to get the benefit of this. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair) 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen George 
Barkley Gillett 
Bingham Glass 
Black Goff 
Blaine Goldsborough 
Blease Greene 
Borah Hale 
Bratton Harris Norbeck 
Broussard Harrison Norris 
Capper Hastings Nye 
Connally Hatfield Overman 
Copeland Hawes Patterson 
Couzens Hayden Phipps 
Cutting Hebert Ransdell 
Dale Heflin Robinson, Ind. 
Dill Howell Sackett 
Fess Johnson Schall 
Fletcher Jones Sheppard 
Frazier Kean Shortridge 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-four Senators have 
answered to their names. There is a qtiorum present. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, when the proceed- 
ings were interrupted by a call for a quorum, I was asking at- 
tention to the Babson article appearing in the press this morn- 
ing, and referring particularly to that part of it which charges 
the Senate with aggravating the present situation. caused by 
the crash in Wall Street while the President of the United 
States was engaged in a commendable effort to relieve the 
tension. 

I was inviting particular attention to the concluding para- 
graph of the article, as follows: 


The 


Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Moses 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 
Steiwer 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Let Congress pass one bill giving necessary powers to President 
Hoover, as did the Democratic Congress of 1914, and then adjourn. 

A political moratorium with a united Congress behind President 
Hoover would do more good to business than anything else. More- 
over, when these Representatives and Senators got back to Main Street 
they would see a side of American business which they don’t see in 
Washington. 

There are times when our Representatives and Senators are needed 
at Washington, but to-day they are most needed at home. 


The idea conveyed by the article is one which has heretofore 
been the subject of some discussion in the Senate, the idea that 
what we really need in this country is a dictator, a President 
of the United States who would play the part of Mussolini in 
Italy, Riviera in Spain, and Pilsudski in Poland, and not be 
bothered at all with a Congress that exhibits little good sense 
and no business capacity of any kind whatever. 

To buttress up the contention that that is the kind of a Gov- 
ernment we ought to have, it will be remembered that Mr. 
Grundy a few weeks ago suggested what he thought ought to be 
a remodeling of our system of government. This idea is but- 
tressed up by the following: 

Let Congress pass one Dill, giving necessary powers to President 
Hoover, as did the Democratic Congress of 1914, and then adjourn. 


I believed that I had a rather accurate idea and recollection 
of the legislation of 1914. Of course, the crisis of that time was 
precipitated by the outbreak of the war in Europe. It was a 
grave situation. The world exchanges had gone to snrash, and 
the conditions called for statesmanship of the very highest 
character. That the situation was met in a manner that mer- 
ited unstinted praise I think everyone will now at least admit. 

It was not met, however, as here suggested, by the Congress 
giving sweeping powers to the President of the United States, 
and then adjourning. I have this morning made a hurried 
examination of the statutes enacted between the 3ist day of 
August, 1914, when the war broke out in Europe, and the time 
when the Congress adjourned, on the 24th day of October, and 
I find no statute whatever—and that is entirely in accord with 
my recollection—granting to the President of the United States 
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any extraordinary powers, or, indeed, any powers at all. On 
the contrary, during that period, in addition to a very consid- 
erable grist of legislation, general in character, there was 
enacted some of the most important iegislation that gave dis- 
tinction to the first adnrinistration of President Wilson. 

I may remark in passing that the Congress having been 
assembled in special session upon the call of the President of 
the United States on the 7th day of April, 1913, it remained in 
continuous session, without break, until the 24th day of October, 
1914, the special session thus called merging into the general 
session beginning the first Monday in December, 1913. 

After war was declared in Europe, far from then adjourning 
after granting general powers to the President of the United 
States to deal with the situation, important legislation was 
enacted. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in the interest of accuracy, may 
I call the Senator's attention to the fact that I think he stated 
that the special session adjourned in October. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The special session convened the 
7th day of April and ended with the beginning of the general 
Session on the Ist day of December. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Vice President Marshuil announced 
that the hour of 12.0’clock on December 1 having arrived, the 
special session stood adjourned, and the hour of 12 o’clock on 
December 1, 1913, having arrived, the general session started. 

That general session continued until the 24th day of the fol- 
lowing October. 

Mr. NORRIS. That was my recollection of the matter, and 
I rose only because I thought the Senator said, and Senators 
around me had the same impression, that the special session 
adjourned in October. I wanted to call his attention to the fact 
that it did not. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If I made any such statement, it 
referred, of course, to the general session which convened in 
December, 19183. 

The conditions arising consequent upon the declaration of war 
made it next to impossible to secure marine insurance for 
American ships, and on September 2, 1914, there was approved 
by the President of the United States the war risk insurance act. 

On September 26, 1914, there was approved the act creating 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

On October 15, 1914, there was approved the Clayton Act, 
dealing with the trust problem. 

On October 20, 1914, there was approved the act authorizing 
the leasing of coal lands in Alaska, 

On October 22, 1914, there was approved an act revising and 
reenacting the internal revenue law. 

On September 11, 1914, an act was passed appropriating 
$1,000,000 to repatriate American citizens marooned in Europe, 
or to reimburse the governments of the European countries 
which had made advances to those so situated, and the pro- 
gram under which the Democratic Party came into power in 
1913 having been completed, the Congress adjourned on the 
24th day of October, 1914, there having been enacted mean- 
while, first, the tariff revision of 1918, the Underwood-Simmons 
Act; the Federal reserve law had been enacted; the trust 
problem had been dealt with through the two acts referred to, 
the Trade Commission act and the Clayton Act. 

Thus, the program having been completed, the Congress, after 
having been in session continuously for something more thau a 
year and a half, adjourned. 

Mr. President, Mr. Babson represents himself as a_ statis- 
tician, an assembler of facts and figures, which he furnishes to 
business houses in the United States, data supposed to be en- 
tirely reliable. Yet for the purpose of making a point, joining 
in a hue and cry against the Congress of the United States, 
and particularly against the Senate of the United States, he is 
perfectly willing to put out such perfectly obviously false state- 
ments concerning historical matter. 

I do not care to comment upon the article generally. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Does not the Senator realize that that is simpiy 
a part of a concerted effort to direct attention away from those 
responsible for this disaster and to give it a different color? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Quite likely. I do not read Mr. 
Babson’s article as being in effect a repetition of the charge 
made by Mr. Kent, of New York, a few days ago, that the 
erash was due to the attitude and conduct of what he lias 
termed “the coalition.” Mr. Babson’s comment is a general 
tirade against the Congress of the United States, and particu- 
larly against the Senate of the United States, without under- 
taking to say that it is responsible for the crash, but that, the 
crash having occurred, it is the business of the Congress 
quit; in other words, that this body ought to be deterred from 
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proceeding with what it conceives to be its duty to the country 
whenever Wall Street gets into trouble of any kind or a panic 
in the stock exchange ensues. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the remarks of the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Wats] illustrate what has been recognized 
for a long time with reference to Babson—that is, he is utterly 
unreliable as to facts and utterly nnsound as to opinions. 

It has been some time since the business world found it safe 
to rely upon the statements of Mr. Babson. Whatever prestige 
he once had and whatever position he once occupied, he has for- 
feited by reason of his willingness to serve certain interests, and 
to prostitute his intellect for certain purpeses. 

What is it that so disturbs Mr. Babson? What has the Con- 
gress done or proposed to do? What has been its attitude that 
business should be shaken by the presence here of the Congress, 
and especially of the Senate? ‘There has been no threat, no man- 
ifest intention to disturb the protective system. There has been 
no purpose expressed, either imptiedly or directly, that the 
vast interests which are now overprotected were to be assailed. 
We have not assailed these interests in the enjoyment of more 
than umple protection. 

The protective system has never been attacked in this body 
since the Congress convened. The coalition, so called, has never 
manifested a purpose to tear down or destroy the protective 
system, but only to enable the entire country and all industries 
to share the protective system. We have not sought to demolish 
the fabric. We have asked, according to our pledges in the 
campaign, to come in and enjoy it, and that is all that has 
been done. When Mr. Babson attacks the situation, while un- 
willing directly to admit it, he is speaking for those in this 
country who desire that the protective system shall apply to 
manufacturing interests alone. He wants a system which 
amounts to a special privilege—an unjust and partial system. 

Does anyone suppose if we were here engaged in the task 
of increasing, regardless of the conscience behind the increase, 
those manufacturing duties that Mr. Babson would want us to 
adjourn? Would his masters who have spoken to him speak to 
him in different language and say, “ Send out a call to business 
that Congress should adjourn”? Certainly not. But when we 
come here and in accordance with our pledges say that we wish 
to equalize, if it may be done, the protective system as to 
manufactures and agricultural interests, those who have always 
been opposed to it being done speak through the selfish and 
venal voice of Babson. 

Let me call attention to just one set of figures. Since 1919 
the American industrial income has increased from $50,000,000,- 
000 to $76,000,000,000, 52 per cent. Is anybody attacking it? Is 
anyone assailing it? Is Mr. Babson satisfied with an increase 
of 52 per cent? Is business going to be shaken to the earth so 
long as that is continuing? And it is continuing. Those for 
whom Babson speaks are enjoying to-day 97 per cent of the 
whole market. What do they want? Have the people of the 
country, the consumers, no rights? 

But on the other hand, since 1917 agriculture has decreased 
in income from $15,000,000,000 to $12,000,000,000, a decrease of 
20 per cent. It is for the purpose of rectifying as nearly as we 
may that manifest injustice, an injustice which is striking at 
the economic life of the United States, that Senators have come 
here and in good faith, through the heated season and un- 
brokenly, have been at work, while this man who has no re- 
sponsibility, who could not carry a precinct in the United States, 
whom no one longer trusts, presumes to say to Senators of the 
United States under their oaths that they shall abandon that 
task. 

This is not alone the western agricultural interest. It is the 
entire agricultural interest of the United States. I have on my 
desk, which I will not take the time to read, an advertisement 
frcm the columns of a newspaper in the great State of Pennsyl- 
vania, where in one county 35 farms a few days ago were ad- 
vertised for sale at auction—those old farms which the families 
now residing there have occupied through their ancestors from 
the Revolution, where they have nurtured and maintained the 
brain and brawn which were the backbone of American strength. 
They have now reached the time that they are offering their 
homes, with their sacred traditions, all the sacredness which 
enrich them, and all that they have, upon the knockdown of the 
sheriff's hammer. What happened? When the auction day 
came those farms were bid in not by other farmers, not by those 
who were willing to risk their efforts and their energy in the 
agricultural field. They were bid in by the banks for whom this 
intellectual slave speaks. 

That is the fight, Mr. President, which Senators under their 
oaths are undertaking to the best of their ability. But we serve 
notice upon Babson and all his kind that until we have done 
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all that we can do in order to remedy that injustice we will not 
cease in our efforts, 

Let me read a paragraph or two from the utterly false and 
fallacious statements of a man who has professed to be an ad- 
viser to the sane and honest people of the United States. 


Certainly the business men of Rome had no more on Nero when he 
was fiddling during the great panic of 2,900 years ago than the business 
men of America have on our Congress which is fiddling so hopelessly 
to-day. 


In other words, having met for the purpose of readjusting the 
tariff, having met under the command of the American people, 
under the pledge of both great parties to carry out the command 
of 120,000,000 people expressed through their representatives, 
we are deemed to be in the position of the drunken Emperor 
who has been supposed, although it now seems improperly sup- 
posed, to have been fiddling while Rome was burning. 


Here, while the stock market has crashed and business is declining, 
these men without any regard for the Nation— 


“While the stock market has crashed!” Notice his subtle 
dishonesty, his studied deception, in saying not openly that the 
stock market has crashed because of our being here, but convey- 
ing indirectly nevertheless to the people of the United States 
that those who get ready to tear at one another's pockets in 
Wall Street were doing so because the Congress of the United 
States perchance proposed to do justice to agriculture. 

Moreover, this does not apply to anyone part of one group. Republi- 
cans and Democrats, Old Guard and “freshmen,” conservatives and 
radicals, young and old, are just playing politics with the idea of putting 
their opponents in a hole. 


Where is the politics of the matter? The politics took place 
in the campaign of 1928. Notwithstanding Mr. Babson’s evident 
displeasure with our form of government, nothwithstanding he 
seems to desire that the voice of the people shall never be heard, 
yet so long as our Government exists as it does exist and so 
long as no Mussolini has yet been called in, there is only one 
safe rule to guide us, and that is the composite opinion of the 
men and women of the United States expressed at the polls. I 
ask Mr. Babson or anyone else to state to the public in specific 
terms wherein this Congress has digressed from the pledges 
made and the indorsement given to those pledges by the people 
of the United States. 

Now doubtless he thinks it all wrong. It may be, if a man 
like Mussolini were in control of this matter or in control of 
the United States Government, that a man like Babson could 
be better cared for and better taken in custody in every exigency. 
But it might also happen, on the other hand, that he would be 
beheaded or sent to the island prison, because if he should ever 
make the fatal mistake of stating a fact falsely and contrary to 
the views of the Government that would be the result which 
would come to him. That would be the most persuasive argu- 
ment in favor of Fascism yet advanced. 

In bebalf of the business men of America, I appeal to Congress to 
adjourn on the tariff and stay adjourned until business confidence is 
revived. * * * ‘The restoration of confidence depends on Congress 
adjourning and giving President Hoover a free hand to develop the 
work which he has in mind. * * * The conflict over the tariff, 
international affairs— 


Observe again the cowardly misrepresentations. Wherein is 
the Congress interfering with the President’s foreign affairs? 
In what respect are we bickering, as he says, over international 
affairs? Has Congress manifested any disapproval of any for- 
eign movement which the President has made, or any: movement 
with reference to foreign affairs? But Mr. Babson would draw 
in, in the subtle manner in which he builds up a perfectiy false 
statement, the indication to the country that the Congress is 
here seeking to embarrass the President in foreign matters. 
Another studied misrepresentation. 

Mr. President, this is perfectly characteristic of the class 
of men whom Babson so faithfully represents. It will be re- 
membered that we had a stock-market crash in 1907, when 
Roosevelt was President of the United States. At that time 
there was published to the world—whether through Mr. Babson 
or not I do not know; that was perhaps before he became sub- 
servient spokesman, but through others, the statement that the 
erash in Wall Street, the break in the exchange, was due to the 
policies and the conduct of the administration. Colonel Roose- 
velt took oecasion at Nashville, Tenn., on October 22, 1907, to 
say: 

If a section of the business world goes a little crazy, it -will have to 
pay for it; and, being excessively human, when it does pay for it, it 
will want to blame some one else instead of itself. 
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That is precisely what is happening here. They are seeking 
to blame some one besides themselves, some one besides those 
who are responsible for what is going on. They are seeking in 
some way to rest the blame where in no sense it belongs. ‘They 
will not succeed. The American people have passed beyond 
being misled by any such mendacious statements as come from 
Babson. 


* © * ‘If at any time a portion of the business world loses its 


head, it has lost what no outside aid can supply. If there is reckless 
overspeculation or dishonest business management, just as sure as fate 
there will follow a partial collapse. 

There has been trouble in the stock market, in the high finaacial 
world, during the past few months. The statement has frequently 
been made that the policies for which I stand, legislative and execu- 
tive, are responsible for that trouble. Now, gentlemen, those policies 
of mine can be summed up in one brief sentence. They represent the 
effort to punish successful dishonesty. I doubt if those policies have 
had any material effect in bringing about the present trouble, but if 
they have it will not alter in the slightest degree my determination 
that for the remaining 16 months of my term those policies shall be 
persevered in unswervingly. 

* * * [| do not for a moment admit that putting these poli- 
cies into effect has had any real consequence in bringing about such 
conditions as we have from time to time seen in the stock market. 
All we have done has been to unearth the wrongdoing. It was not the 
fact that it was unearthed that did the damage. It was the fact that 
it existed to be unearthed—that is what did the damage. All I did 
was to turn on the light. I am responsible for turning on the light, 
but I am not responsible for what the light showed. It is impossible 
to cut out a cancer without making the patient feel for a few days 
rather sicker than he felt before; but if it were not cut out the patient 
would die. No material well-being can save this Nation if it loses the 
lift toward higher things. 

The man who builds a railroad— 


Said President Roosevelt— 


where it is needed and runs it honestly is a benefactor who is entitled to 
an ample reward for what he has done. We should back him up, pro- 
tect him against unjust attacks. But the-man who manipulates the 
securities of that road so as to swindle the outside public, or the stock- 
holders or investors of any kind, or the shippers, or to oppress the wage 
workers, or to swindle the people at large—that man is doing all that 
he can to bring down in ruin the fabric of our institutions, and it is our 
business to set our faces like flint against his wrongdoing, to endeavor 
to undo that wrongdoing in the interest of the people as a whole, and 
primarily in the interest of the honest man of means. 


Mr. President, if Mr. Babson has any facts or figures to dis- 
close or any reason to disclose to the effect that the Congress of 
the United States is attacking a sound business principle of any 
kind or nature, if Mr. Babson has any facts or figures to disclose 
that the Congress is seeking to work an injustice to anybody, if 
he has any facts or figures to disclose that Congress is seeking 
to favor anyone to the disadvantage of another, let him present 
them to the public and the public will be glad to know of them. 
But when a man engages in mere tirades, unconscionable abuse, 
and venal generalities in an attack which has no justification 
save that of the dictation of his masters, it is not probable that 
the public of the United States will give it consideration, and 
certainly the Congress of the United States will not do so, 

Mr. GEORGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, before we start on the tariff bill 
I thought we might hold an executive session. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am going to detain the Senate but a very 
few minutes. 

Mr. JONES. Very well. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I think quite too much consid- 
eration is given to Mr. Babson. I doubt if many thoughtful men 
in the United States believe that he is very loyal to anything 
except mendacity as a principle, anyway. He is simply repeat- 
ing and reechoing what banker Kent had to say in New York, 
to wit, that Congress is responsible for the destruction of public 
confidence in business in the United States; or, as he puts it, if 
not responsible for the destruction of confidence, the continuance 
of Congress in session is the chief impediment in the way of the 
speedy restoration of public confidence. 1 want to read just a 
paragraph from Mr. Babson’s article which was not read by the 
Senators who have discussed the matter. It is this: 


When, however, we put all of these reasons in a statistician’s test 
tube, the one which frankly stands out to be the most important is the 
action of Congress during these critical times, 

The distinguished Senator from Idaho stopped just short of 
reading a very pertinent observation of Mr. Babson. He says: 


Manufacturers are being upset by tariff legislation— 
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As the’ Senator quoted— 
foreign trade is being held up by international bickering~ 
Which was also quoted by the Senator— 


while other events are going on in Washington which are very detri- 
mental to general business. 


Mr. President, it is pertinent to inquire, what “ other events ” 
are going on? The only other event of note or moment is the 
investigation of the tariff lobbyists. That is the event to which 
he refers— 


Other events which are now going on in Washington! 


He could have made no more direct reference to the real cause 
of his complaint against the Congress and especially against the 
Senate. 

But, Mr. President, the remarkable thing is that Mr. Babson 
wishes to turn the whole matter over to Mr. Hoover, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He wishes Congress to take an ad- 
journment sine die and give unto the President something like 
arbitrary power, if I correctly read his article, and let the Con- 
gress go home and stay at home. 

Now, I am going to assume that he and Kent are right, to wit, 
that the session of the Senate has contributed something to the 
disaster on the stock exchange—I am assuming it, however, 
merely for the sake of the argument—and that the failure of 
the Senate to adjourn or its continuance in session transacting 
the people’s business is chiefly responsible for the lack of confi- 
dence that exists to-day. Now, let us analyze that statement. 
If it be true, who is responsible for the Senate being in session, 
Mr. President? I do not want to inject a partisan note into the 
discussion, but Mr. Babson reminds us, as we have been re- 
peatedly reminded in various quarters, that when government 
is turned over to the President all will be well. 

Mr. Hoover, the President of the United States, is a great 
executive; he has had wide and extensive experience in business, 
He knew or should have known that tariff legislation unguided 
by definite instruction would have what Mr. Babson believes it 
has had and what Mr. Kent charges it has had, a disastrous 
effect upon business. We are not left to surmise about it, be- 
cause Mr. Hoover in the one utterance that he has made about 
the tariff said that the Congress of the United States could not 
be trusted to revise tariffs or make tariff acts; that what was 
needed was an “ Executive tariff.” He reminded us and re- 
minded the country of the length of time consumed in the con- 
sideration of every tariff measure heretofore considered by the 
Congress. He even called attention to the fact that Congress 
tinkering with the tariff was the most disturbing influence on 
business that could well be imagined. So if Babson is right— 
and he speaks like a paid propagandist, not of the President, I 
will say, as I want to be fair, but of the big business interests 
of the country that he is now trying to serve—if Babson is right, 
if Kent is right, in view of the great experience of the present 
Chief Executive and the statement which he gave to us when we 
were about to come to a vote on the flexible provision of the 
tariff, then the President was wrong in calling the Congress 
together; and, Mr. President, he was much more culpable in 
sending to the Senate a vague and indefinite message which 
invited limited revision of the industrial schedules at a time 
when industry in this country was, according to his own view, 
at the very peak of its prosperity and security. 

Mr. Hoover in the campaign congratulated the country upon 
the fact that we were approaching the hour when it could be 
declared that we had abolished poverty in the United States. 
Surely industry was enjoying and is enjoying on the whole a 
prosperity that has scarcely been equaled, if at all, in the whole 
history of the Republic. 

Nobody has complained because industry was not prosperous. 
Those of us who thought that opportunities were unequally dis- 
tributed have merely pointed out that industry was enjoying far 
too great a portion of prosperity of this Nation; that it was a 
one-sided prosperity ; that the farmers were losing their homes 
on the auction block; but no one has said that industry as a 
whole has not been prosperous. Yet with industry prosperous, 
an experienced business man in the White House calls Congress 
in session and invites a revision of the industrial schedules, but 
does not guide the hand of his party when his party undertakes 
to rip asunder every industrial schedule in the tariff act. 

The bill went into the House of Representatives ; the House 
passed it, and it came to the Senate. What the House had done 
was perfectly plain to the President, as it was to everybody else 
in the country, and yet there was no firm declaration, no mani- 
festation of willingness and determination to take any hand in 
tariff making so far as it affected the industries of the country. 
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So if Babson {is right, if Kent is right, if the newspapers that 
reecho the same thought are right, the Congress ought not to 
have been called in session. 

Let me remind the Senate that Congress did not come here 
of its own accord; it did not take charge of the revision of the 
tariff of its own accord; it did not put its hand upon the indus- 
trial schedules of its own accord. Faced as we were by the 
monstrosity, as it has often been called, that emerged from the 
House, the Senator from Idaho moved in this body—and the 
motion failed but by one vote—to confine the revision of the 
tariff to the farm schedules, leaving the industrial schedules 
alone. 

Mr. President, I would not say anything that would add one 
hair’s weight to the difficulty that now besets business in the 
United States; but the end of the wild speculation in the stock 
market was visible from the beginning. There never has been 
any mystery about the final conclusion of the story that has 
gone on on the stock exchange in New York, absorbing as it 
has capital that ought to have been continued in private enter- 
prise in the little towns and the little cities, even in the country- 
side, in every part of the United States. There never has been 
any doubt about that; and, without discussing it, the Federal 
Reserve Board has done all that it could, by its inaction, to bring 
discredit upon the Federal reserve banking system. 

Has anything been done to stop the catastrophe that was as 
certain to follow as day the night? Nothing except that we were 
constantly reminded that business was good and sound and that 
those who would disturb it ought to be silenced in one way or 
another. 

Let the Babsons continue to talk, and let the Kents continue 
to talk, and let whatever applause there may be in any quarter 
arise in approval of that talk. 
cumstances perfectly well known to this country, is in any 
manner or in any degree responsible for the collapse upon the 


highly speculative gambling market that has been built up in | 


this country, which the Federal Reserve Board has done but 


and it is not responsible for considering the tariff, and it is not 
responsible for considering the industrial rates. 
it could, when the bill came from the House, to leave the indus- 
trial rates undisturbed, and to apprvach the discharge of what 


we believed to be our duty in the upward revision of farm | 
schedules wherever a revision upward promised to move the 


farmer nearer a condition of economic equality with industry 
in this country. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JONES. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business in open executive session. 

The motion was agreed to. 

G. AARON YOUNGQUIST 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. From the Committee on the Judiciary I re- 
port the nomination of Mr. Youngquist, of Minnesota, to be 
Assistant Attorney General; and I ask unanimous consent for 
its present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the clerk report it first. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of G. Aaron Youngquist, 
of Minnesota, to be Assistant Attorney General, vice Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, resigned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the nomination? The Chair hears none. With- 
out objection, the nomination will be confirmed, and the Presi- 
dent notified. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. Jones, from the Committee on Commerce, and Mr. 
Purteres, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, re- 
ported from their respective committees sundry nominations for 
the Executive Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are no further reports of 
committees the Executive Calendar is in order. The first name 
on the calendar will be announced. 


JUDICIAL AND OTHER NOMINATIONS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Richard J. Hopkins, 
of Kansas, to be United States district judge for the district 
of Kansas. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, a few days ago, I believe there 
was a sort of understanding that where objections were made, 
unanimous consent would be entered into for the consideration 
of a nomination at the regular session. There are a few mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee who are opposed to the 
nomination of Mr. Hopkins. Therefore, I desire to enter an 
objection to the consideration of the nomination at this time. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the nominations of Mr. Hopkins and of Mr. Watson be con- 
sidered at the regular session notwithstanding the provisions 
of Rule XXXVIII. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, do I understand that that will pre- 
clude the taking of any further evidence by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee? 

Mr BORAH. No; it is solely to get rid of Rule XXXVIII. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair may state that it will 
prevent the returning of the nominations to the President, and 
requiring him to send in the names again, as the Chair under- 
stands. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no objection to that; I do not want 
anything done that will make it impossible to reopen the case 
before the Judiciary Committee, if so desired. 

Mr. NORRIS. Neither do I. If it had that effect, I would 
not make the request. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to submit a unanimous-consent 
request that will cover all similar cases. Will the Senator 
yield to me to submit a genera! request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. BORAH. I have no objection. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask unanimous consent that paragraph 6 
of Rule XXXVIII be suspended, and that all nominations now 
on the Executive Calendar of the Senate shall remain in statu 
until the convening of the regular session of Congress 
December 2, 1929, and that said nominations shall not be af- 
fected by the adjournment of the present session of Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator modify his 
nominations which have not 

The same thing applies to 
the Finance Committee this 


been acted upon by the Senate? 
some nominations coming from 


| morning; and if the agreement is not modified, those nomina- 
little to control, the Senate is not responsible for being here, | 


tions will have to be sent to the Senate again by the President. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator mean judicial nomina- 
tions? 

Mr. SMOOT. The same thing applies to all the others. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Will it cover all nominations on the calen- 
dar—postmasters and all? 

Mr. BORAH. I suppose the Senator means those that are 
not disposed of at this session. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, when I prepared this unani- 
mous-consent agreement I contemplated offering it at the close 
of the last executive session. The Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Tones] has just told me that he expects to ask for another 
execu session to-morrow. I supposed that this would be the 
last one, and I was going to offer the agreement after every- 
thing had been disposed of that we could dispose of; and then 
it would apply only to the others. Perhaps at this time it ought 
to be modified if there is going to be another executive session. 

Mr. JONES. If we complete to-day all the nominations on 
the calendar that can be disposed of by unanimous consent, and 
no other nominations are reported, I shall see no necessity for 
another executive session. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator himself has just reported nom- 
inations that he asked to have go to the calendar. They will 
not come up to-day. 

Mr. JONES. At the conclusion of the calendar I am going 
to ask unanimous consent that they be considered to-day. 

Mr. WAGNER and Mr. BROUSSARD addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield; 
and to whom? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WAGNER. I desire to inquire just what the effect of 
the unanimous-consent request is. New York is interested in 
one of the nominations for the eastern district, to which there 
is no objection, I know; and I wondered whether this request 
would sidetrack the possible consideration of that nom‘nation 
to-day. May I ask the Senator as to that? I refer to the nom- 
ination of Mortimer W. Byers. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is on the calendar? 

Mr. WAGNER. That is on the calendar, 

Mr. NORRIS. As far as I know, there is no objection to the 
nomination. 

Mr. WAGNER. Then, Mr. President, the request which the 
Senator makes has reference to the business which is left at 
end of the day? 

Mr. NORRIS. It does; and probably at this particular mo- 
ment it ought to be modified. I think I will withdraw the 
request and offer it later. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin rises 
to a parliamentary inquiry. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What unanimous-consent request is 
pending before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska had 
offered a unanimous-consent request, but it has just been with- 
drawn. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I withdraw my unanimous- 
consent request also; but I desire to say, for fear I should be 
absent, that I understand that an appointment of an ambassa- 
dor is coming in to-day or to-morrow. If any unanimous-consent 
agreement is entered into, I think it ought to cover those nomi- 
nations which are not disposed of at this session. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think we might as well ex- 
plain now that at the last session, perhaps in executive session, 
a question arose as to the suspension of this particular rule, and 
I had an examination made of the statutes. I expressed the 
opinion then, and so did the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson], that there was a statute that would prohibit us 
from suspending this rule. I should like to read the statute— 
the only one, I think, that applies to the matter. It is para- 
graph 14, title 5, of the United States Code: 


Notification of nominations or rejections: The Secretary of the Sen- 
ate shall, at the close of each session thereof, deliver to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and to each of the Assistant Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury, and to the General Accounting Office, and to the Treasurer, and to 
the Register of the Treasury, a full and complete list, duly certified, of 
all the persons who have been nominated to and rejected by the Senate 
during such session, and a like list of all the offices to which nomina- 
tions have been made and not confirmed and filled at such session. 
(R. 8. sec. 1775.) 


I take it that there perhaps will be no dispute that that 
statute is not in conflict with the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment; that we can suspend this rule if there is no other statute 
on the subject. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. NORRIS. In a moment I will. If there is no other 
statute that applies to this rule, or makes this rule mandatory 
as a matter of law, I do not see any reason why we can not 
suspend that the same as we can suspend any other rule, which 
the rules provide can be done by a two-thirds vote after the 
motion has lain over one day. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
other statute prohibiting this rule from being suspended, it can 
be done. I have not looked up the statutes to ascertain whether 
that is the only statute in existence dealing with the subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not been able to find any other. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator is satisfied that there is no 
law which prohibits waiving that rule, I have no objection to 
waiving it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, while a unanimous-consent re- 
quest is not pending just at this moment, I should like to say 
that when this matter came up before I was of the opinion, as 
was the Senator from Virginia, that this rule was made in com- 
pliance with a statute. I think I was mistaken, As far as I 
am able to find, this is the only statute that applies to the sub- 
ject. I had some hesitancy in asking for a unanimous-consent 
agreement of this kind because it is rather exceptional. Under 
ordinary circumstances I should not ask it. 

Under ordinary circumstances I would not ask it; but, speak- 
ing of the Judiciary Committee—and I think this applies to 
all the other committees with equal forcee—it has been for some 
time a practical impossibility to get that committee together 
and to keep it together to consider anything. I think that 
is perfectly apparent to all Members of the Senate. The way 
we have been going in the Senate, from 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing until 10 o’clock at night, we get a quorum once in a while 
but it disappears immediately because of something going en in 
the Senate. 1 never could tell in advance of calling a meeting 
what was going to be happening in the Senate at the particular 
time of the meeting, with the result that the committee has not 
been able to do anything. We act on something like the nomi- 
nation that was acted on to-day, and the quorum disappears 
in less than five minutes. We can act on something that is only 
a matter of form. Wherever there was a controversy, wherever 
there was a difference of opinion, it was absolutely necessary 
just to let it go over; we could not consider it. I am not find- 
ing fault with anybody. It is just a condition which exists and 
about which everybody knows. 

We have quite a number of nominations on the calendar, and 
some of them are important nominations. I thought we ought 
to take them up. It seems to me we could take them up now 
and dispose of them, because it is quite evident that we are 
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not going to consider the tariff to any great extent, even if we 
can keep a quorum here. 

I dislike even to have it appear on the face of things that 
this delay in acting on these nominations, which is part of our 
constitutional duty, comes about on account of the action of 
the Senate. If the President sent in a nomination just a day 
before we adjourn, I would not care, it ought to go over; but 
some of these nominations the President sent in early in the 
special session, and I think they ought to be acted on. 

In the first place, it is the businesslike way of transacting 
business; and in the next place, it seems to me we ought to 
try to work with the Executive, if we can, to expedite these 
nominations. But on account of the condition that has existed 
here in connection with the tariff bill, and the anxiety of evcry- 
body to push it along and get as far as we could with it, it has 
just been impossible to do anything. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I wanted to suggest, supplementary to what 
the Senator has said, that five members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee are also members of the committee investigating the sub- 
ject of lobbying, and, of course, that has, in the very nature of 
things, consumed the time of quite a considerable part of the 
membership of the Committee on the Judiciary, and made it 
quite impossible for those members to attend the regular meet- 
ings of the committee. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I would like to inquire of 
the Senator whether the unanimous consent would interfere with 
any confirmations, such as those of postmasters. 

Mr. NORRIS. We would deal with all of them that are 
left on the calendar. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It would not interfere with action upon 
confirmations at this time? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no. It is my intention to offer it, if I 
offer it at all, after we get through with everything that can be 
disposed of. It is quite evident now, at this stage, that, except 
by unanimous consent, no nomination can be confirmed. If there 
is deliberate opposition to some of these nominations—and there 
is to some of them—probably no confirmations could be secured. 
To one of the nominations I am bitterly opposed myself, and it 
will take some time to consider it, and while I would be willing 
to go into it right now, I realize it is perhaps asking too much 
of the Senate to spend the time in taking it up now. So that we 
really come down to this proposition, that any nomination which 
can not be confirmed by unanimous consent can not be confirmed 
at this session of the Senate. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, with 
reference to the nomination of Mr. Hopkins to be Federal judge 
in Kansas, I will say that I have no desire to deprive the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin of full opportunity to discuss it, but I again 
want to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that there 
has been a vacancy in that judgeship for six months, that I am 
receiving telegrams and letters from public oflicials, from State 
officials, local officials, lawyers, and others who have important 
interests in that court, and it is only fair to the State and many 
people concerned that we should have prompt action on this 
nomination, I have no doubt but that we will be able to show 
the Senate that the appointment was a worthy one, which ought 
to be confirmed, but we want early action. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I agree with what the Senator 
from Kansas has said; but I will have to admit, frankly, of 
course, as he will, that we must give free opportunity to every- 
body who wants to oppose any of these nominations to do so 
in any reasonable way, or to take any reasonable length of 
time. 

There are more communications coming to me, I have no 
doubt, than to the Senator from Kansas, or to any other Senator, 
in regard to these nominations. I am getting communications 
almost daily, not only in the matter of the Kansas judgeship 
but in the matter of the Pennsylvania judgeship, and while I 
am opposing the confirmation of the Pennsylvania judge, never- 
theless I frankly concede that it has been delayed too long 
already and ought to be disposed of. It is only fair to say 
that this delay has not come about in any degree through the 
action of those who have opposed the nomination. Every mem- 
ber of the committee will bear me out in that statement. It 
has come about the same as the delay in the Kansas case has 
come about, from the simple fact that the Senate, in consider- 
ing the tariff, has taken up all the time of its Members in that 
matter, and there has not been opportunity to do committee 
work. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator having devoted thought 
to the law and to the rule, may I ask him this question? What 
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becomes of a nomination pending before a given committee of | 
the Senate when an adjournment takes place? 

Mr. NORRIS. It dies when the session ends, even though we 
should not adjourn until the day before or an hour before the 
regular session began. I make that statement on the strength 
of the rule which says clearly that every nomination not finally 
disposed of during a session is dead, and shall not be considered 
afterwards unless the President again sends the nomination in. | 
The proposed unanimous-consent agreement will be offered, if 
offered at all, with the idea of making it unnecessary for the 
President to have to transmit the names again; in other words, 
to suspend this rule. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, what is the 
reason, if any, Why these nominations can not be disposed of 
before we adjourn? 

Mr. NORRIS. I tried to get them up the other day, and if 
the Senator will remember, the Senate was practically unani- 
mous against laying aside the tariff bill to take them up. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is quite apparent now that | 
the tariff bill will not be passed before we adjourn. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would be glad to take them up, and, as I said | 
a while ago, I thought we might take them up, but when I take 
second thought, I do not think it will be fair to do that. For | 
instance, take the case of Judge Watson, of Pennsylvania. The | 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] is not here; I under- 
stand he is not in the city. I do not think it would be fair to 
take that case up in his absence, without having given some 
notice of the fact that we were about to take it up. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Another Senator to-day came to me about the 
nomination of Judge Hopkins, of Kansas. That Senator is not 
in the Senate at this moment. He said he had to go away, and 
I think he has left the city. He is opposed to that nomination. 
I said to him, “My own idea is that we can not take up any- 
thing except by unanimous consent,’ because the Senate has 
already shown its disposition not to be diverted from the con- 
sideration of the tariff bill to take these nominations up. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The convenience of some Sen- 
ators necessitates postponement of action, 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not say that exactly; I wou!d not | 
postpone on that account. But we are considering this matter 
in the absence of interested Senators. Take the case of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], for instance. He has 
gone away, and after the debate the other day, when I tried 
to get the nomination up, and the Senate was almost unani- 
mously opposed to taking it up, he would be justified, I will 
say to the Senator, in assuming that the Senate was not going 
to take it up during this session. So he went away. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think action ought 
to be taken in the absence of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think so. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the thought occurs to me that | 
the Senator might couch his unanimous-consent request in lan- 
guage to the effect that all nominations on the Executive Calen- 
dar at the time this session adjourns shall not fail, but shall 
remain on the ealendar. 

Mr. NORRIS. If it were offered now, it ought to be in that 
language, 

Mr. BRATTON. 








It would then become operative at the time 
we adjourn, and would apply only to those nominations on the 
calendar at that time. 


Mr. NORRIS. I am not going to offer this unanimous-consent 
request until all that has been attended to, unless I do make 
the modification suggested. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. When we come to the third name under 
the judiciary nominations, that of Judge Byers, I may say that 
both the Senators from New York, although Byers does not 
belong to our party—and I am sure I speak for my colleague— 
have heard only fine opinions of Mr. Byers from members of the 
bar in New York. I think he ought to be confirmed. 

Mr. NORRIS. As far as I know, there is no objection to 
that nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on advising and 
consenting to the nomination of Richard J. Hopkins to be 
United States district judge, district of Kansas. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The nomination will be passed 
over. 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Albert L. Wat- 
son to be United States district judge, middle district of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
will be passed over. 
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The legislative clerk read the nomination of Mortimer W. 
Byers to be United States district judge, eastern district of 
New York. 

Mr. WAGNER. 

The VICE 
is confirmed, 


I move that the nomination be confirmed. 
PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
and the President will be notified. 
BOARD OF TAX APPEALS 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Herbert F. Sea- 
well to be a member of the Board of Tax Appeals. 
; The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomination of William C. 
Billings to be senior surgeon, Public Health Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomination 
is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

POSTM ASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read the nominations of 
sundry postmasters. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President. I ask that the nominations of 
postmasters be confirmed en bloc, with the exception of the 


| nomination of Albert C. Gruwell, to be postmaster at Dillon, 


Mont. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ebjection, the nominations, 
with the exception mrentioned, are confirmed, and the President 
will be notified. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

Mr. PHIPPS. I may say to the Senator that South Carolina 
is not on this list. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I have not any objection to 
the appointment of the postmaster at Butte, Mont., because of 


| the fact that the man appointed, although he is of the opposite 
| party, is a personal friend of mine, but I do want to call atten- 


tion to the fact that the man who is the present postmaster, 
Richard Brimacombe, has served one term as postmaster in the 
I think probably he has made one of the best 
postmasters the city of Butte has ever had, and, in my judg- 
ment, he was entitled to reappointment. But some of the local 
politicians and the national committeemen from Montana saw 
fit to call for an examination. 

After the examination was held Mr. Brimacombe, the present 
postmaster, was classified as No. 1, passing the highest in the 
examination, but notwithstanding that, because of the fact that 
certain local politicians wanted him ousted from his position 
without rhyme or reason, the name of John M. Evans was sent 


| in in his place, and Brinmracombe was ousted. 


I simply call attention to this fact because postmasters are 
supposed to be under civil service. The man who has been 
appointed, however, is a high-class man, and I have no objec- 
tion to his appointment. I merely want to call attention to the 
high-handed method in which the politicians are running over 
the civil-service rules which are supposed to govern in these 
matters. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Can the Senator furnish the 
Senate with the relative standings in the civil-service examina- 
tion of the three applicants who were certified? 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Brimacombe was first, Mr. Evans was 
second, and some other gentleman was third. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What was the percentage of 
each of them in the civil-service examination? 

Mr. WHEELER. I could not say, because I have not the 
figures. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will be able to give the Senator 
some definite information with respect to the next nomination, 
that for postmaster at Dillon. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the variation in the grad- 
ing fixed by the civil service is small, I can well understand 
why the candidate chosen was not first on the list and why 
some other candidate than the one who stood first was chosen ; 
but if there was a wide variation, which I know has happened 
in some cases to the extent of as much as 20 per cent, it gives 
an entirely different coloring to the situation. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think there was a wide variation 
between these two men. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The rule has been in existence for some 
time requiring at least the form of an examination for post- 
masterships. I assume under that rule that the postmaster who 
is being ousted stood an examination upon a former occasion. 
Is that true? 


Mr. President, will the 
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Mr. WHEELER. He stood in examination on a former occa- 
sion and was appointed postmaster after taking the exam- 
ination. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under those circumstances is it not cus- 
tomary not to require the incumbent to stand another exami- 


nation after the expiration of the term and that no examination | 


is held unless there is a vacancy? 

Mr. WHEELER. That is customary, I understand, but in 
this instance they did require another examination. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to say that as I under- 
stand the civil service law it does not require the highest name 


on the list to be selected, but the selection is made out of the | 


highest three. As I understand it, that is the law. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not want to take up the 
time of the Senate now in discussing this matter. If the 
Senate were not in a hurry, as it has not been for the past two 
or three weeks, I would like to take two or three hours to 


talk about the particular matter that is now before the Senate. | 


At the present time I only want to say, rather in answer to 

what the Senator from Washington has stated, that while the 

rule provides that the selection can be made from any one of 

the three highest, as a matter of fact in postmasterships 

ninety-nine times out of one hundred the selection is made for 

partisan political purposes and is not civil service at all. 
POSTMASTER AT DILLON, MONT. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I understood the 
matter of the Dillon postmastership was to come up at this 
time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ment, 

The legislative clerk read the name of Albert C. Gruwell, 
nominated to the office of postmaster at Dillon, Mont., vice J. C. 
Faller, commission expired, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I feel impelled to 
take a brief period of the time of the Senate in the considera- 
tion of this particular nomination. I believe I can lay the situa- 
tion before the Senate in such a way as that it will promptly 
reject this nomination. 

Dillon is one of the more important cities of Montana, with 
a population of perhaps 5,000. It is the seat of the normal 
school of our State and a very enterprising city. The term of 
office of the present postmaster was expiring. He was a candi- 
date for reappointment along with other applicants for the posi- 
tion, The nomination, however, went to a Mr. Gruwell, who is 
the person whose nomination is now under consideration. His 
appointment was protested by the American Legion of Beaver- 
head County, whose seat is at Dillon. An examination was had, 
as is usual, and the result of that examination showed that the 
present postmaster attained a standing of 86.60, Another candi- 
date, a Mr. Stevenson, attained a standing of 78. The ap- 
pointee, Albert C. Gruwell, attained a standing of 70.60, just 
barely past the line. 

Both these gentlemen, of course, are Republicans and there 
is no polities in it at all. The present postmaster, by common 
consent of the people of that city, has made an admirable 
record. No criticism of any kind whatever is lodged against 
him. Moreover, he is an ex-service man, having enlisted im- 
mediately upon the declaration of war. In the third place, as 
was pointed out, the civil-service rule is violated in two respects. 
In the first place, the man having served well as postmaster 
under the application of the civil-service principle was entitled 
to reappointment. Not only that, but an examination was had 
under the rule and he stood highest on the list, and the ap- 
pointee stood lowest on the list, as I have indicated, having just 
barely passed. 

I did not suppose there was any misunderstanding about the 
rule or law. The law makes no provision, except it authorizes 
the President to turn into the classified service postmasters at 
his will. President Cleveland issued an order putting all of 
these postmasters under the operation of the civil service law, 
which means that the one who stood highest upon the list is 
entitled to the appointment. That was modified when President 
Harding came into office, and it was provided that selection 
could be made from the three standing highest on the list, and 
this is the rule at present. 

As indicated by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts] lit- 
tle attention is paid to the relative standing, but the Congress- 
man from the district, if the Congressman happens to be a Re- 
publican, makes the recommendation and whatever the stand- 
ing may be the man whom he recommends is appointed. If 
there is no Republican Congressman from the district, as in this 
case, the Republican national committeeman makes the recom- 


It was passed over. 
I ask that it be laid before the 


The clerk will state the appoint- 
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| mendation, which was done in this case, I assume, although I do 
not know about that. The Republican national committeeman 
| lives in the remote northeastern part of the State while Dillon 
is in the remote southwestern part of the State, his residence 
being something like 760 miles from Dillon, 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. May I ask the Senator whether the examina- 
tions are strictly supervised? 

Mr. WALSIL of Montana. 
| Service Commission, 

Mr. WAGNER. In order to avoid, for instance, a situation 
such as the Senator is presenting here, is it within the power 
of the Senate to enforce a rule which has been adopted by many 
municipalities and State governinents in their appointments, in 
States which are a little advanced in the matter of competitive 
examinations, that the one highest on the list shall be appointed? 
Could not the Senate adopt a rule that the appointments in order 
to receive favorable action of the Senate must be made in the 
order in which the applicants stand upon the list? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senate, of course, by its prac- 
tice could practically compel the observance of that policy. 

I read first a telegram which I received from the chairman 
of the special resolutions committee of the American Legion, as 
follows: 


Senator from Montana 


They are conducted by the Civil 





DILLON, Mont., June 19, 1929. 
Ilion, T. J. WatLsH, 
Washington, D, C.: 
Ex-service men vigorously protest the appointment of Gruwell. 
estly request appointment of Faller as postmaster at Dillon. 
GreorGEe M. GOSMAN, 
Chairman Npecial Resolutions Committee, 
Beaverhead Post, 20, American Legion, 


That was followed by this letter: 
DILLON, Mont, July 23, 1929. 


Earn- 


Hion, T. J. WALSH, 
Washington, D, C. 

My Dear Sir: Again calling your attention to the reappointment of 
Joseph C, Faller as postmaster at Dillon, Mont., I wish to relate a few 
facts to substantiate the earnest demands in resolutions and telegrams 
heretofore forwarded your office by this committee. 

On behalf of this committee in further protesting appointment of Mr, 
A. C. Gruwell, and having known him for the last 20 years, will say 
that he is unqualified to fill such a position requiring diligence and 
executive ability. In fact, several years ago, my father being elected 
sheriff of Beaverhead County, appointed Mr. Gruwell as undersheriff, 
and the very same forces who are now so strongly recommending him 
were instrumental in forcing his removal after a few months’ service. 
He is not a property owner and to my knowledge has never paid any 
taxes. 

When Faller came from his native State of Ohio to Montana in 1909 
I had known him in school, in play, in war, and in business. He is 
eminently fitted for the position, having had previous post-office 
experience in the lvcal office, being assistant postmaster from 1910 to 
1914. 

During his present régime of four years he has proven his ability to 
handle the office. It has been brought up to a higher standard than 
ever before, in that such incompetent and unworthy employees as boot- 
leggers, gamblers, and thieves haye been removed, ever practicing 
economy, but always maintaining very efficient and courteous service 
to the public. 

He has a family of five young children, paying for a home on the 
installment plan, a taxpayer, and is active in affairs that are for the 
upbuilding of the community, State, and Nation. 

This case should be settled entirely upon its merits, regardless of any 
political affiliations, implying that no more thought should be given to 
partisanship than was given it in the draft law, but bearing In mind 
the preference law covering executive appointments where qualified ex- 
service men are concerned, 

Mr. Faller is capable, conscientious, industrious, and trustworthy, 
and if he were reappointed we are sure he will continue to diligently 
discharge his duties in an efficient and creditable manner. It appears 
that after careful consideration of this case Faller should be reap- 
pointed without any hesitation, which we earnestly request. 

Very respectfully, 
Grorce M. GOSMAN, 
Chairman Special Resolutions Committee, 
Beaverhead Post, No. 20, the American Legion. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I yield, 


Senator from Montana 
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Mr. BLACK. Are we to understand that this man was in 
the World War? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The present postmaster who is to 
be superseded by this nominee was in the war. The nominee 
is not an ex-service man. This is a contest between a post- 
master who has served faithfully, a man who is an ex-service 
man, and on the other hand a non-ex-service man, 
test is that of the applicant who stood highest in the test 
against the applicant standing lowest in the test. 

Mr. WALSH of Mussachusetts. 
ator state what the rating was of the appointee? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It was 70.60. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
the regulations which require three names to be certified, and 
that on that account the examiners often mark candidates 70 
and a fraction in order to have three names to certify, and that 
it is quite possible the appointee was given the mark of 70.60 in 
order to have three names to certify? That is the practice 
under the regulations. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


I am not familiar with that prac- 
tice. 


| 
I want to read now, and that will conclude my presentation 


of the matter, a letter from the present postmaster himself, 
Mr. Faller, as follows: 
NEw YorK City, N. Y., June 27, 1929. 
Hon. T. J. WALSH, 
Washington, D, C. 

My DEAR SENATOR WALSH: When leaving Dillon, Mont., Mr. A. L. 
Stone thought it would be a good idea for me (J. C. Faller) to call 
upon you in case I found time to run down from New York, but owing 
to train connections coming East all possible time to spare has been 
consumed here in the transaction of special My vacation 
ends June 30 and I must report for duty July 1. 

Relative to appointment of postmaster at Dillon, I 


business. 


do not like to 


toot my own horn and no doubt you have enough recommendations for 


my reappointment; neither do I like to belittle an opponent. 
However, I must say that Mr. Gruwell has never done 


of one boy and one girl, who are now making their own way. He 


has been a cigar maker, bartender, hotel clerk, one year a deputy | - 
sheriff, and the past year working in a soft-drink parlor; also as- | 
sisted at the last election in county Republican headquarters as clerk. | 


He is now 60 or past. 


I believe the present administration is for enforcing the prohibition | 


laws. Does the department want an ex-bartender for a postmaster? 

On the other hand, politely speaking for myself, in December, 1917, 
along with many others, I placed my life at the disposal of our Goy- 
ernment by enlisting in the Army and being lucky came back alive 
from the World War. I was married in 
and five children to keep, the oldest being 7 years. I have always 
taken an active part in affairs benefiting the community, State, and 
Nation. I do not believe that any person that knows me can attack 
my honesty or character without prevaricating. 

In the four years as postmaster at Dillon I have practiced economy 
as requested by the department and decreased the of that 
office around $1,800 a year. 
the employees I made up my mind that they should either work and 
live up to the requirements or get off the job. 
do what was right regardless of whether I received a reappointment. 

Does the preference law for ex-service men mean anything or is it 
just a political football, merely a promise cast about by the four 
winds? 

Dear Senator, I know that your time is valuable and do not wish 
to take up any more of it than is possible and will close trusting that 
you may be able to secure my reappointment as postmaster at Dillon 
Mont. It will most assuredly be appreciated. 

Very respectfully yours, 


expense 


JosEPH C. FALLER. 

Mr. President, these three papers were submitted to the Post 
Oflice Department, together with a letter from myself explain- 
ing them, but without avail. I went before the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and again 
submitted them, again without any favorable action. I now 
submit them for the consideration of the Senate, merely adding 
that there is no law which requires a preference to be given to 
ex-service men in appointments to postmasterships. But by all 
that is right and holy and just, the Senate ought to give that 
preference without regard to the law, as well as shou!d the 
appointing officers of the Government. 

I merely desire to say that if Republican Senators vite to 
confirm this nomination, the Republican Party may as well 
abandon any claim of its interest in the ex-service men or 
concern for their future, and may likewise abandon all pre- 
tense of a desire to see enforced the civil-service principle. 

Mr. PHIPPS obtained the floor. 
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The con- | 
| has been in force since 1921. 


Mr. President, will the Sen- | 


Is the Senator familiar with | 
; attain in the examination. 


| clothed with authority to select postmasters. 


| qualified for the position. 


anything | 
for the community of Dillon, barely making a living for his family | 





1920 and now have a wife | 


While there was some difficulty with | 


I was determined to | , » ; = 
| dation this appointment was made? 
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Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. BLACK. I wish to make a few remarks on this case. 
If the Senator from Colorado desires to speak, I will net ask 
him to yield now. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I assume that Senators are 
aware of the presidential order relating to the appointment of 
postmasters, which is practically the same as the one which 
It requires that applicants must 


qualify above a certain percentage; it gives the appointing 


| power the right to select from among the three highest who 


qualify, and in giving the rating of percentages ex-service men 
are accorded an additional 5 per cent to the mark they actually 
That is the preference -accorded to 
them. 

It is undoubtedly true—I have seen it occur time and time 
again—that a postmaster who has been in charge for four or 
eight years will have a much higher mark on the examination 
than will his competitors. The competitors have not hac the 
experience which would enable them to answer the questions 
which are properly asked by the Civil Service Commission. 

The Senate Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads is not 
It can only pass 
upon the qualifications of a nominee whose name is sent in by 
the President. In order to handle such nominations to the 
best advantage it has been customary to appoint subcommittees. 


| In this case three Members of the Senate were appointed as a 


subcommittee. They reported that they found the nominee 
The Senators from the State are not 
objecting to him on personal grounds; he is not personally ob- 
noxious to them; but they laid the case before the stbeom- 
mittee, and the subcommittee reported as I have stated. . The 


| subcommittee cailed upon the Post Office Department to ascer- 


tain why this particular name had been sent in. In respense to 
that inquiry a formal letter was received to the effect that it 
was believed that Mr. Gruwell would give greater satisfaction 
as postmaster than would either of the other two competitors 
who had qualified. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator from Colorado concludes, I 
should like to ask him a question, if he will permit me. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. Did the investigation made by the subcommit- 
tee disclose how it happened that the man who was third on the 
list was appointed in preference to the man who stood highest 
on the list, especially when the highest was an ex-service man? 
Was any reason given for that action? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The statement of the Post Office Department 
was that it was believed Mr. Gruwell would give more general 
satisfaction- than the former postmaster or either of the com- 
petitors. 

Mr. NORRIS. Did the Post Office Department give any rea- 
son why they felt that way? Let me ask the Senator another 
question, and then he can answer them both at once, if he so 
desires. Can the Senator tell the Senate upon whose recommen- 


Mr. PHIPPS. If the Senator from Nebraska will permit me, 
I will read the response from Hon. Walter F. Brown, Postmaster 
General. I have it here. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator. has it, I wish he would read 
the letter that the committee sent to the Postmaster General 
as well. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The letter from the Postmaster General is ad- 
dressed to me under date of October 12, and reads: 

THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, October 12, 1929. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR PuHirrs: The department is in receipt of an inquiry 
from Mr. C. Brooks Fry, clerk of the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, relative to the reasons for recommending Mr. Albert C. 
Gruwell as postmaster at Dillon, Mont. 

This recommendation was made because the consensus of opinion 
which the department received was to the effect that Mr. Gruwell was 
well qualified for the post, and that his appointment would be more satis- 
factory to the people of Dillon than would the appointment of either of 
the other applicants on the eligible register. 

Sincerely yours, 
Water F. Brown. 


Mr. NORRIS. Did the committee have any information as to 
what investigation the department had made, or anything of 
that kind? 
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Mr. PHIPPS. 
letter. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator tell the Senate upon whose 
recommendation this appointment was made? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; I can not say positively ; but I assume the 
Senator from Montana was well informed when he said that 
the recommendations customarily are made by the national com- 
RHtteemen of the State. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am anxious to know whether that was done 
in this instance, or who the man was who made the recommen- 
dation 

Mr. BLACK obtained the floor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICEK PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Deducting the 5 per cent allowed in favor 
of the ex-service men, the preseit postmaster, he would have a 
mark of 81, and the one appointed had a mark of 70. 

Mr. PHIPPS. He had a rating of 70.6 per cent. 
about correct. 

Mr. BLACK. 
from Montana- 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Was there not a unanpimous-consent agree- 
ment that only those nominations should be considered at this 
executive session as to which there was no contest? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not understand that 
that agreeinent applied to postmasters ; he understood it would 
apply only to judges. The present occupant was not in the chair 
when the understanding was entered into a few days ago. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, it seems to me that it might be 
a good idea if the new organization on the other side of the 
Chamber could prevent such cases as this from being presented 
to the Senate in public, It further seems to me that the Senator 
from Montana has performed a real genuine service in pre- 
senting this matter to the Senate. It is another illustration of 
the fact that open sessions for the consideration of executive 
nominations will redound to the advantage of the people of this 
Nation. 

There is nothing strange about this case, but it so happens 
that it is the first time we have had the opportunity to present 
such a case to the public in an open session. It is my judgment 
that if other Senators will follow the example set by the Senator 
from Montana and bring to the attention of the Senate and of 
the Nation appointments such as this, a system which is perni- 
cious in its operation, which is unjust in its workings, and which 
is so partisan that it can not stand the test of public scrutiny, 
will soon be abandoned. 

I know nothing of these two men; I never heard of the case 
until it was presented a few moments ago; but I am familiar 
with the system. The idea of conformity to civil-service require- 
ments in the appointment of postmasters such as this is a mere 
whim, a fancy; it does not exist. 

I was interested in the statement made by the Senator from 
Nebraska, and I venture to assert that in one hundred out of one 
hundred cases the appointments are made solely upon the recom- 
mendation of Republican Representatives or of the Republican 
national committeemen. It makes no difference that one man 
has served well in the office; no consideration is given to the 
fact that one man served his country when it needed him in time 
of war in conflict; it makes no difference that one may have a 
character as good as the other; the only question that counts is, 
Is he loyal to the Republican régime? If both candidates happen 
to be Republicans, then the only question that is involyed is, 
Which one is closer to the Republican régime? 

I have nothing to say against the Republican national com- 
mitteeman in Alabama; he is a gentleman, in my judgment; but 
it is impossible in Alabama for a Democratic ex-service man, 
even though he stands highest in the examination that is held, 
to receive an appointment if there can possibly be discovered 
auywhere within the immediate neighborhood anyone who claims 
to be a Republican. 

We have a function to perform which we can begin to perform 
here if we beiieve in the civil service. Of course, if the duty of 
the Senate is merely to confirm all appointments, irrespective 
of justice or merit, then we should go ahead and follow the sug- 
gestion of the Post Office Department; but I venture the asser- 
tion that if the committee will make an investigation of this 
case they will find that the one, only, and single reason that 
this man is said to be the most popular in the city of Dillon is 
ou account of the fact that he has been approved by the Repub- 


Nothing other than what is disclosed in the 


Nothing but that? 


Senator from Alabama 


That is 


Mr. President, it seems to me that the Senator 
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lican national committeeman or by the Republican Representa- 
tive in Congress, if there is a Republican Representative in Con- 
gress from that district. 

I do not know how that may be; but shall we sit silently 
by when men who served when they were needed in time of war 
are thus discriminated against under a system which is supposed 
to be nonpartisan, and permit such men to be shunted aside 
merely for political purposes and to advance the cause of any 
party or the head of any party? 

There will be many more cases such as this come up in the 
future, and since we have open executive sessions, it is my in- 
tention to call to the attention of the Senate and show to 
Senators in each particular instance that not Only does the 
appointing power frequently do exactly what has been done in 
this instance but time after time the records will show that 
when the favorite of the committeemun fails to make a sufii- 
cient mark, a reexamination is ordered, in order that there 
may be given an opportunity to some otber person to come in 
and take that which has been earned by another applicant under 
a fair and just examination. 

It may be true that, theoretically speaking, it is a good plan 
to have a system under which one of the three high men can be 
selected. Theoretically, that may be true; but it is worked to- 
day for one purpose, and one purpose only, and that is to 
exclude from the appointment any man who does not meet with 
the favor of the Republican Congressman or the Republican 
national committeeman. 

So far as I am concerned, I expect to vote with the Senator 
from Montana and with any other Senator who raises an objec- 
tion to an appointment made under circumstances like these. 
I do not intend to vote to displace a man who served his country 
when it needed him, a man who was willing to risk the dangers 


| and perils of war, in order to give a position to some other man 
| simply because he stands a iittle closer to a committeeman of 
| any party, whether it be my party or another. 


It is not ma- 
terial to me whether the Democratic Party worked a plan of this 
kind or did not. I do not care, in so far as this instance is 
concerned. I do not believe they did. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that President Wilson issued an Executive order with 
reference to postmasters and other appointees; and, according 
to my recollection, in that Executive order it was provided that 
the highest upon the list should be appointed. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BLACK. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I desire to supplement what has 
been said by remarking that so rigidly was the rule adhered to 
that when our esteemed friend the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WAtsH] first came here he was confronted with the ap- 
pointment of a Republican to the position of postmaster of the 
city of Boston, a Democratic city; and, despite everything he 
could do, the President of the United States adhered to his 
policy of appointing the man who stood first on the list for the 
post office, notwithstanding his opposite politics. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
further yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BLACK. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That was real civil service. That made the 
law effective; but in 1921 that order was revoked, and an order 
Was made permitting the appointing authorities to select from 
the three highest; and since that time I think the Senator is 
right in the statement that civil service has disappeared and 
partisanship has taken its place, 

I do not know whether or not it has come to the Senator’s 
attention, but cases have been brought to my attention from my 
own State in which all of those who happened to pass the ex- 
amination and get upon the eligible list happened to be Demo- 
crats; and in some instances they ordered another examination 
in order that a Republican might get on the list. 

Mr. BLACK, I stated that a moment ago. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
minute? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, an ex-soldier was an ap- 
plicant for this position and was on the cligible list. I under- 
stand, and I should like to ask the chairman of the Post Office 
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Alabama 
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Committee if it is not true, t' at there is a statute which pro- 
vides that preference shall be given to ex-soldiers. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Yes, there is; but that does not extend to the 
point of providing that where an applicant is an ex-service man 
he must be appointed, regardless of who the other applicants 
may be. 

Mr. SWANSON. So there is a statute to that effect. 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; I do not think it goes to that extent. 

Mr. SWANSON. But it provides that he shall be given prefer- 
ence; not that he must be appointed. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That he shall be given preference to the ex- 
tent of 5 per cent under the post-office rules; and that has been 
enforced. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, Congress in its kindness 
to the: ex-soldiers has said that a preference should be given 
the ex-service men, which meant, if I am correct, that where 
an ex-service man passed a proper examination and was on the 
eligible list he ought to be appointed. They have qualified that 
to the extent that they give him an advantage of 5 per cent in 
his examination, 5 points in his examination, and that is the 
only preference given him. 

It seems to me that if there were going to be an honest in- 
terpretation of the intention of Congress they would hold 
a civil-service examination, and if the ex-service man qualified 
as one of the three eligibles under the civil-service rules, if he 
was qualified and competent, the preference ought to go to him 
for the appointment. I have always contended that that was 
the real intention of Congress; and simply giving him 5 per 
cent advantage on an examination, and getting him on the 
eligible list, and then having the right to appoint people who 
ranked under him, is giving him no preference. It is simply 
exercising political power without any preference whatever 
accruing to the ex-service man. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I think we should have a yea- 
and-nay vote on this appointment. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for the purpose of calling a quorum? 

Mr. BLACK. I will ask the Senator to wait until I finish. 
I do not yield for that purpose at this juncture. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I do not desire to take the Senator from the 
floor ; but it is my intention to call for a quorum at the proper 
time. 

Mr. BLACK. I think there should be a yea-and-nay vote in 
order that the Senators who vote on the matter may let the 


issue be squarely presented when the vote can be taken in open 
executive session. 
Let it be understood that here is a man who served as post- 


master of a town without complaint. Let it be understood that 
the committee sends down to the Post Office Department, and 
not one single charge is placed against the man who served in 
that community as postmaster. Let it be further understood 
that that man makes a percentage of more than 80 per cent, and 
a new man just gets over the fence with 70.6 per cent, I believe; 
and then let it be understood that one of those two men—the 
man who received the high percentage, the man who has served 
without complaint, the man against whom no charges have been 
preferred—served his country in time of war. Then let it be 
understood that the executive department of this Government, 
supposedly in the fair and honest discharge of a civil service act, 
has deliberately set aside the examination papers, has deliber- 
ately ignored the fact that no charges have been preferred 
against this postmaster, has considered for naught his services 
to his country in time of war and has selected another man to 
serve in his stead 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. One of the worst abuses in 
this system is that when an examination is to be held the law 
requires three names to be certified as receiving a rank of over 
70 per cent; otherwise the examination is null and void. With 
the desire to save expense to the Government, the inspectors 
strain every effort to rank men whom they know and find to be 
unfit to 70 and 71 per cent, so as to have three names certified, 
and not have a reexanrination: and undoubtedly in this case 
the very fact that the ranking is 70 and a slight per cent more 
means that the inspectors, in order to save a second examina- 
tion, certified to a man being over 70 per cent whom they in their 
own heart of hearts thought and believed was unsuited and 
unfit and unsatisfactory. 

Something ought to be done to prevent that pressure upon 
those who conduct the examinations to find three candidates 
ranking over 70 per cent. I will say, from the experience l 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 
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have had with the department in a somewhat similar case, that 
I found the Postmaster General very sympathetic with the idea 
of trying to carry out the intent and spirit of the civil service 
law by appointing the highest applicant; but I assume that in 
these cases and other cases the political pressure is terrific and 
the remedy is what the Senator has pointed out—an Executive 
order requiring the applicant having the highest standing to be 
appointed. 

Mr. BLACK. The remedy also is here. We have it within 
our power, in voting upon this appointment and in voting upon 
others, to let the ex-service men of this Nation know whether 
we are their friends simply with lip service or with heart serv- 
ice. We can send a message to them that the service of men 
in the war meant nothing so far as we are concerned, and that 
our loyalty to partisan appointments means more than our de 
votion to those men who served this country in time of war. 

Oh, of course, it is easy enough to say, “ The committee has 
recommended him.” That is all right; the committee has recom- 
mended him; but each Senator here has a responsibility of his 
own to determine, and will have it hereafter. From all over 
Alabama I have had complaints about the evasion of this rule 
with respect to ex-service men. It has not only come to me but 
it has come to other Senators on this floor. Now and here and 
hereafter, every time the question is raised, we expect to let 
the people of the United States know where the United States 
Senate stands on giving ex-service men the preference. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, preliminarily I desire to say 
that I am a member of the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. I never heard of this nomination nor this controversy 
until now. I do not know how it was handled through the com- 
mittee ; but I make no complaint against that. I content myself 
with saying that I have never voted favorably on this nomina- 
tion in committee or elsewhere, and I certainly shall vote to 
reject the nominee when the Senate acts. 

I do not see how any Member of the Senate can vote to confirm 
this appointment and conform that vote to the purposes of the 
civil service law. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BRATTON. I do. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I think there is a misunderstanding, in that 
the Senator is of opinion that postmasters of this class are 
under the civil service laws. I do not understand that they are. 
First, second, and third class postmasterships have never been 
put definitely under the civil service laws. The Civil Service 
Commission is called upon as the proper channel through which 
examinations may be conducted; but the civil-service examiners 
are always accompanied by a representative of the Post Office 
Department in making their investigations. Fourth-class post- 
masters are in a different situation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The purpose of the exami- 
nation which is conducted by the Civil Service Commission is 
to inform the President—or the First Assistant Postmaster 
General, an aide to the President—as to the qualifications of 
the candidates. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Those qualifications, in the case of an office 
of this size, are practically limited to the mentality and ability 
of the postmaster, and do not go into the question of his 
relative standing in the community. That part is taken care 
of by the Post Oftice Department representative himself. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the chairman of the com- 
mittee has said that the examination in a case of this kind is 
advisory. If it is merely advisory, and is cast to the four 
winds when it does not harmonize with the desires of those 
who pass upon the matter finally, it should be dispensed with. 
We should stop deceiving applicants. 

Why call them forward and require that they submit to an 
examilation, and then the one who makes a grade of 86 per 
cent, aS was made here, be turned aside for one who makes a 
grade of 70 per cent plus? That does gross violence to the 
purposes of the law. 

I want to address myself to what the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts said a while ago, if I may have his attention. He 
said that in order to bring three applicants within the eligible 
class the Civil Service Commission sometimes boost or give a 
fictitious rating to applicants. I am told that in doing so 
they have one factor called “executive ability,” or “ executive 
capacity,” or “business ability,” some such denomination as 
that, and that being a very elastic phrase, they frequently re 
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vise the grade and give one or more applicants a much higher 
rating on executive ability in order to bring their average above 
70. Is that the experience of the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is my experience. As I 
understand it, the examination is based upon experience and 
education, in part, and then upon the character as found from 
investigations that are made in the field where the people live. 
My experience has been absolutely in accord with what the 
Senator has just said. 

Mr. BRATTON. That system is pernicious. But I want to 
call attention to a case that can not be dealt with as one may 
deal with this one, and I do not know what the remedy is. I 
would like to get the views of the Senator from Massachusetts. 
It is a case which comes from my own State. An applicant 
took the civil-service examination for a position in the prohi- 
bition enforcement forces. He was certified on the eligible 
list. Later his name was suspended from that list, the Civil 
Service Commission holding the information upon which its 
action was based confidential, although coming from unofficial 
sources. The man has been stricken from the eligible list, and 
the commission declines to disclose the information on which 
that action was taken. 

Obviously he is utterly unable and wholly incapacitated to 
present his case, because he does not know the substance of the 
alleged evidence against him. Can the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts tell how that kind of situation should be met? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am surprised at the reve 
lation the Senator has made. In my experience with the com- 
mission they have shown a willingness at all times to give me 
confidential information in such cases. I do not know that I 
have had any case just exactly like that the Senator has 
related. I confess I do not know what action to take, except to 
ask for a hearing before the full commission, and insist that 
some reason be given for the action. I assume, however, that 
the commission takes a somewhat different attitude toward 
appointees in the Prohibition Bureau from its position as to any 
other department of the Government. 

Mr. BRATTON. Probably so. I likewise am amazed at the 
situation. One of two things is true, either the commission has 
been imposed upon, or it is lending itself to a systenr which 
should be condemned. Nothing short of a full disclosure will 
do. But there is no way to deal with that in the Senate unless 
it is a resolution calling for the record. We can reject a name 


if the appointment is the result of a system which we disap- 
prove, but where a name is stricken from the eligible list upon 
charges based upon information unofficial in character and held 


confidential, the person affected is helpless. 
in him likewise are helpless. 
is the only remedy. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I appreciate that difficulty. 
I should think the Senator should at least insist upon a hearing 
before the commission. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I shall not detain the Senate 
further except to say that in this instance I shall vote against 
this nomination. If this nominee is confirnred, the spirit of the 
civil service law will be cast aside and all professions of 
gratitude for the ex-service men will go for naught. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, I was appointed on a sub- 
committee to consider this case, together with the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Hesert] and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. TRAMMELL]. 

The Senator from Montana wanted to present some facts to 
the subcommittee, and the subcommittee met and heard those 
facts. They consisted of statentents to the effect that the pres- 
ent postmaster was a thoroughly competent man, that he was 
an ex-soldier, and that there was much sympathy in his com- 
munity for him. 

I remember very distinctly, in one of the letters urging the 
retention of the present postmaster, the writer of the letter 
statei that the appointee was a thoroughly competent man, 
ani from all the evidence we were able to gather, there was 
nothing brought before the subconrmittee that led us to believe 
that the appointment was not a perfectly proper one. 

I think it is safe for me to say that each member of the sub- 
committee regretted that the old postmaster had not been re- 
named, but we looked upon it as our duty to determine whether 
a proper selection had been made, and it never occurred to us 
that we bad any power to make a selection ourselves. As we 
understand it, and I think the Senate generally will agree, the 
appointing power is in the President, and if this appointment 
is rejected, there is nothing to compel the President to name the 
man who is at present acting as postmaster at this particular 
place. 

We told the Senator from Montana our position, that we 
sympathized with the present postmaster, and that we could 
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not see any particular reason why he should not have been 
named, beyond the information we had, being the letter ad- 
dressed to the committee by the Postmaster General. But with- 
out any persoral objection on the part of the Senator from Mon- 
tana, which he admitted did not exist, there was nothing to 
show that the man who was appointed was not a fit person, 
aud it seemed to us that there was nothing for us to do but 
to recommend that the appointee be confirmed. 

As to whether the present method of selecting the three high- 
est from the eligible list of those who have taken an examina- 
tion is a proper rule or not, I personally have no doubt that 
it is, and that it can be defended, because the mere marks are 
not always the best evidence of the qualifications of a man for 
a place. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Dela- 
ware yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. In addition to what the Senator has just said, 
that the examination might, in the matter of the record, not be 
the best determinant, there is another consideration in reference 
to the certifying of the three highest, which was gone into when 
that rule was put into force, and that was that the appointive 
power of the President can not be limited to any one person. 
The President has the appointive power, and when the question 
came up as to the operation of the civil service law, I thought— 
and I was in a conference when the matter was discussed—that 
if we limited it to three people, it probably would be better to 
take the first name, otherwise the appointing power would be 
open to the charge of acting on purely political grounds. But 
we could not, under the Constitution, say to the President that 
he was limited in his appointment. That was generally con- 
ceded. The President having the appointive power, Congress can 
not limit him to a particular person. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for his 
observation, but while he was speaking I was wondering how, 
if it were true that during the Wilson administration they se- 
lected the highest man, it could be that at the end of the Wil- 
son administration one could hardly find one Republican post- 
master anywhere in the country. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. Conceding, which I somewhat question—though 
I am not questioning the Senator’s belief—conceding that it is 
true that Democrats when in power did abuse their power, 
would the Senator think that was any excuse why an ex-service 
man should be turned down in favor of a man who did not 
serve in the World War? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am complaining about Democrats who 
undertake to defend Democratic administrations, who are find- 
ing fault now with a system which the Republicans think is an 
improvement over what the Democrats did. In this connection 
let me ask that the Senator to-day or to-morrow, whenever he 
gets an opportunity, put into the Recorp the names of all the 
Republican postmasters in Alabama at the end of the Wilson 
administration. I would like to see such a list as to Alabama 
or any other of the States of the Union, 

Mr. BLACK. Will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BLACK. I want to say to the Senator that I was not 
here during the Wilson administration. If I had been here dur- 
ing that administration, and the officials of the Government had 
attempted to use this appointive power as the Senator’s party 
is doing now, I would have been just as much against it and 
have been as outspoken against it as I am now. But conceding 
that it was abused at that time, which I deny and do not believe, 
ean the Senator now explain to the ex-service men of the Na- 
tion how that is any excuse for him taking the position that the 
Republicans have a right to mistreat them because the Demo- 
crats mistreated Republicans? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will answer the Senator’s question by 
asking him another one. 

Mr. BLACK. I will be delighted to answer it, 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will ask him whether or not he would 
approve of a system that would force the President of the 
United States to name as postmaster in the town in which he 
lives a colored man who happened to be the highest on the list 
in an examination. 

Mr. BLACK. That has absolutely nothing to do with this 
question, and that would be up to the President, If the Senator 
desires to raise the old question that arose when his party 
went down into the South and attempted to put the iron heel 
of despotism upon the throats of the people, and wants to bring 
up a debate on that subject, I am willing to meet him, but I 
ask the Senator now to answer my question. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will be glad to do so, 
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Mr. BLACK. Can the Senator look an ex-service man in the 
face and say to him, “I voted against the appointment of an 
ex-service man who made the highest grade. I did it because 
the Democrats 10 years ago had abused the civil service ”? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will answer the question. 

Mr. BLACK. Can the Senator answer that? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. This is my answer. 
to admit to him that I voted against him. 

Mr. BLACK. I thought the Senator would not. 

Mr. HASTINGS. What I shall say, and what the Senator 
must admit, is that his name has not been brought before the 
Senate for me to vote upon, and until it is I will be able to 
defend myself with the ex-service man, I stated in the begin- 
ning that, so far as I was concerned, I was in sympathy with 
him and could see no good reason why he should not have been 
appointed, but he was not appointed, and as a Senator I can not 
turn down and vote against the man who was appointed because 
the particular man of my choice was not named. That is the 
position I take. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the Senator answer this question? The 
Senator has not yet told me whether he thought he could justify 
an abuse by the Republicans by saying that the Democrats had 
abused a power. The Senator has not answered that yet. I 
assume, therefore, that he takes the position that the Repub- 
licans have a right to do wrong if the Democrats have done 
wrong. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Of course that question needs no answer. 
Nobody can defend a thing that is improper or corrupt, whether 
it is done by Democrats or Republicans. 

Mr. BLACK. Then what has it to do with this appointment 
to say that President Wilson abused a power? 

Mr. HASTINGS. The Senator raised that question. 

Mr. BLACK. I did not raise it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. Was it not the 
Senator from Alabama who called attention to the 
during the Wilson administration only the high man was named 
as postmaster? 

Mr. BLACK. I did not. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. BLACK. The whole issue is, as the Senator stated, that 
he can not vote against this man because of the fact that he 
has been appointed. If the Senator believes that the appointee 
has been designated as a result of favoritism does the Senator 
still take the position that he can not vote not to confirm the 
nomination? 

Mr. HASTINGS 


I never expect 


I can not vote against any person named 
here by the President if that man be a fit person for the job for 
which he has been named. 


Mr. BLACK. Even though the Senator believes that the other 
man has been left out on the ground of favoritism? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I make that statement without qualifica- 
tions of any kind. If the name be sent here of a man who is a 
fit man, it is none of my business to inquire whether somebody 
else could do the job better than that particular man. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 


Mexico? 
Mr, HASTINGS. 
Mr. BRATTON. 
to a question propounded by the Senator from Alabama that in 


I yield. 


justifying his vcte he would say that it was impossible for him | 


to vote for the ex-service man or favor the ex-service man be- 
cause his name was not here. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is correct. 

Mr. BRATTON. But by voting to confir» this nominee as 
against an ex-service man the Senator from Delaware lends 
himself to a system which does discriminate against the ex- 
service man. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I would thereby lend myself to a system 
which undertakes to transfer the appointment from the Presi- 
dent of the United States to the Senate of the United States, 
and that I am not going to try to do. 
the Senator from New Mexico and the Senator from Alabama 
are endeavoring to set up here, 

Mr. BRATTON. 
ware he makes it impossible for the ex-service man ever to be 
considered by the Senate for the position. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That may be true. 

Mr. CONNALLY obtained the fioor. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from South Caro:ina? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I was desirous of getting the fioor in my own 
right. There is a matter of importance which I want to bring 
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to the attention of the Senate before we recess this evening. 
I shall not ask the Senator from Texas to yield for that pur- 
pose, however. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In view of the position taken by 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastines] that if the Presi- 
dent sends in a nomination to the Senate, the only question is 
as to whether the man is fit for the place or not, and that the 
requirements of the law in relation to it are to be utterly disre- 
garded and are a matter of no consequence whatever—— 

Mr. HASTINGS. Of course, I never made ahy such sugges- 
tion as that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I will not enter into a controversy 
with the Senator on that point at this time. I call attention 
to section 35, Title V, of the Code of Laws, as follows: 


Persons honorably discharged from the military or naval service by 
reason of disability resulting from wounds or sickness incurred in the 


| line of duty, shall be preferred for appointments to civil offices, pro- 


vided they are found to possess the business capacity necessary for the 
proper discharge of the duties of such offices. In making appointments 
to clerical and other positions in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment in the District of Columbia or elsewhere preference shall be given 
to honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines, and widows of 
such, and to the wives of injured soldiers, sailors, and marines who 
themselves are not qualified, but whose wives are qualified to hold such 
positions. 


This I might say is an old statute enacted back in 1919, but 
it is also a provision of the Revised Statutes, section 1754, en- 
acted in recognition of the obligations due from the Nation to 
those who served in the Civil War. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Texas 
will permit me 





Does | 
the Senator from Delaware yield to the Senator from New | 


The Senator stated a while ago in answer | 


That is the system which | 


And by the vote of the Senator from Dela- | 


Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is a statute, as I stated in my previ- 
ous remarks, with which the Civil Service Commission and the 
President say they will comply. It simply gives ex-service men 
a 5 per cent preference in the matter of examinations taken. It 
is clearly a violation of the purpose of the Congress when an 
honorably discharged soldier is not appointed if he proves his 
eligibility by a competitive examination and is put on the eligible 
list and is then not appointed. I have had similar cases in 
Virginia a dozen times. I have called attention to that statute 
and tried to get the department to recognize it. Every time they 
do not recognize it, it is a plain, palpable effort to violate the 
law of the land, and the time has come for the Congress to teach 
the executive officers that they can not violate the law any fur- 
ther so far as honorably discharged soldiers and sailors are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senate can at least say to the President 
or to the appointing power that we will not assist them in 
violating the law by confirming such nominations. 

Mr. SWANSON. The impression has been that by Executive 
order the President could avoid compliance with this law. 
This is not an Executive order. It is a statute enacted by the 
Congress which they have attempted to supersede by a little 
Executive order. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I did not intend to submit 
any remarks to the Senate at this time, but I was provoked into 
doing so by the remarks of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
HaAstines]. I happen to have been a Member of the House 
during the last half of the Wilson administration and huppen 
to know something about the matter of appointments to pest- 
masterships during that time. I want to accept the challenge 
which the Senator from Delaware has laid down. 

I have observed in my congressional experience that a Repub- 
lican always takes great pride if he can submit as a justifica- 
tion for his conduct the argument that the Democrats once 
did the same thing. The Senator seems to justify the palpable 
evasion of the statute and of the Executive order by saying 
that the Democrats also abused the matter of appointments to 
postmasterships. I deny that statement. 

In 1913 when the Democrats came into power there was no 
civil-service requirement as to appointments for postmasters. 
We appointed Democrats in most cases to the post offices through- 
out the United States. We made no pretense otherwise. But in 
the campaign of 1916 President Wilson let it be known that he 
proposed to adopt the civil-service rule with reference to post- 
office appointments, and on the 31st day of March, 1917, Presi- 
dent Wilson, under his constitutional power, issued an Execu- 
tive order providing that thereafter vacancies in the post offices 
| of the country should be filled by civil-service examination. 
| I happen to know that it was the policy of the administration 
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to appoint the applicant with the highest standing, provided 
he qualified as to character, regardless of his political affilia- 
tions, 

Mr. HASTINGS. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I observe that that Executive order was 
not made until he had supplanted the Republicans with Demo- 
crats. Is that correct? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; it is not correct. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Was it not the Senator’s statement shat 
it was pretty generally the situation? I think that was the 
expression he used—that in 1913 President Wilson reappointed 
all postmasters, and “pretty generally” appointed Democrats; 
and that in 1916, after he got all the offices filled with Demo- 
crats, he modified the order and put the offices under the civil 
service. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator that his remarks 
are in no way at variance with what I have said, In 1913 
when the Democrats came into power they appointed Demo- 
crats to the post offices. They did not pretend to do otherwise. 
They did not adopt the hypocritical attitude which was adopted 
by the Republicans in 1921, which pretended to select under the 
civil service and which in fact selects purely according to the 
recommendation of the Republican national committeemen or 
the local Republican chairman in each State. But after 1917, 
when President Wilson issued his Executive order providing 
that all vacancies in post offices should be filled through com- 
petitive examinations, those regulations were religiously lived 
up to by the Democratic Party. 

I had a case in my own district, in the second largest city in 
the district. An examination was held. A Republican received 
the highest grade and was appointed by President Wilson and 
his appointment was sent in by Mr. Burleson, the then Post- 
master General. I went to the Postmaster General and told 
him about the matter. He said that the President had made 
the statement that he proposed to put the civil-service principle 
into effect in good faith and that he, as Postmaster General, 
was going to see that the President’s wishes were observed, and 
that the Republican in this case would be appointed. He was 
appointed, and he is still serving in the office under presiden- 
tial appointment of Mr. Wilson. 

Congress intended, when it enacted the statute of 1919, that 
ex-service men who had fought for their country in time of war 
should receive a preference in the matter of appointments. 
Under the Executive order of the present administration and 
the prior two administrations that practice has been changed 
until preference is given to service men who serve in time of 
peace the Republican local machine. That is absolutely the 
fact. Officials in the Post Office Department will tell a Sena- 
tor, if he asks them and promises not to put the facts in the 
record, that whenever the Civil Service Commission sends over 
three names after a civil-service examination, a certain thing 
happens. What happens to it? Does it go to the Postmaster 
General? Does it go to the President for him to make the 
selection? No. That list is sent by the Post Office Depart- 
ment directly to the Republican national committeeman in 
the State in which the post office is located; that Republican 
national committeeman sends that list down to the local county 
chairman of the Republican committee; and so the standard is 
not as to whether a man was a service man or not, but the 
standard is as to how close he is to the local Republican ma- 
chine, 

In this case, where both parties are Republicans, I suppose 
the man who was appointed was a little closer to the petty 
despot who happened to be the chairman of the Republican or- 
ganization in that county. 

Mr. President, I am prompted to make these remarks by the 
statement of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastings]. He 
wanted an instance. I have given him at least one instance, and 
I have no doubt that there are hundreds of instances of post- 
masters now serving who are Republicans who were appointed 
during the Wilson administration under the civil service Execu- 
tive order of March 31, 1917. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, cases of this character have 
come up repeatedly in Virginia. Ex-soldiers who stood on the 
eligible list were ruthlessiy brushed aside and some politician 
who served a local or county political boss was appointed in- 
stead of the gallant soldier. Of course, I knew of the statute to 
which reference has been made, and have had occasion repeat- 
edly to call it to the attention of the department and to appeal 
to them to give force and effect to it as desired by Congress. 

What is the issue here? The country is grateful to the brave 
and gallant soldiers who went through the dangers and priva- 
tions of the war, and it says to them, “ We will give a preference 
to you in civil appointments.” That is right; it is just. The 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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flag disgraces the very sunshine in which it floats if the country 
for which it stands will not do justice and act generously with 
its brave defenders. 

Congress has enacted a statute providing that a preference 
Shall be given to honorably discharged soldiers; and yet the ex- 
ecutive department has for a number of years past nullified the 
will of Congress, and has only allowed 5 per cent additional to 
be given to the examination rating in the case of a soldier. The 
statute is addressed to the appointing power, it is addressed to 
the Postmaster General, it is addressed to the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Commerce, and to the heads of 
all the other departments. Its intent is that where a soldier is 
worthy and capable of discharging the duties of the office he 
shall have preference when the appointment is made. 

What is this case? It is a case similar, as I have said, to ones 
which have come up repeatedly in Virginia. The qualifications 
of the ex-service man have been certified to; his efficiency has 
been certified to; it has been certified that he would make a good 
postmaster. Under the law he is entitled to preference over the 
two others who passed the examination; but the statute is 
nullified and the honorably discharged soldier is brushed aside 
and a petty politician put in his place. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I call the attention of the Senator to the 
fact that the same policy is being pursued with reference to 
the appointment of enumerators and others whose services are 
required in the taking of the census. 

Mr. SWANSON. That policy runs through the entire Goy- 
ernment service so far as the appointing power is concerned, 
and the will of Congress is nullified. There is no dispute about 
that; it is acknowledged; it is conceded. Everybody knows 
that honorably discharged soldiers are practically given no 
preference, or that, in any event, the preference does not amount 
to anything. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. Will the Senator permit me to read a short 
letter in connection with this matter? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield to the Senator for that purpose, 

Mr. BLEASE. The letter reads as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., September 18, 1929. 
Hon. Corz L. BLEASD, c 
United States Senate, ? 

My Dear SENATOR BLEASE: In the absence of the, Postmaster General 
I desire to acknowledge receipt of your letter of September 16 concern- 
ing the postmastership at Laurens, 8. C. 

In accordance with the regulations governing the appointment of 
presidential postmasters, any one of the highest three eligibles certified 
may be appointed as postmaster. The law requiring that preference be 
given to ex-service men in making appointments does not apply to the 
appointment of postmasters at presidential offices who are not in the 
classified civil service. 

However, in accordance with the Executive order of October 14, 1921, 
the Civil Service Commission is authorized to add five points to the 
earned ratings of ex-service men and women in examinations for post- 
masters at presidential offices and give them their relative places on the 
eligible registers. 

Very truly yours, 
ARCH COLEMAN, 
Acting Postmaster General. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it seems to me that the only 
way the Senate can make effective the will of Congress in giving 
preference to honorably discharged soldiers is to reject appoint- 
ments where glaring injustice is done as in such cases as this, 
Therefore I shall vote to reject this nomination. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I was requested by the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Hastrnes] to advise the Senate that he 
was compelled to leave the Chamber because of a previous ap- 
pointment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Will the Sen- 
ate advise and consent to the nomination of postmaster at 
Dillon, Mont.? By the sound the noes seem to have it. 

Mr. HALE. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the nomination was rejected. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, is it not in order when a 
nomination is rejected that the President be notified? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the rule. The Presi- 
dent will be notified of the rejection of the nomination. 
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ARMY NOMINATIONS 


Mr. FLETCHER. I move that the nominations in the Army 
be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. [Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The nominations are confirmed, and the President 
will be notified. 


NAVAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. HALE. I move that all nominations in the Navy be 
confirmed en bloc and that the President be notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions for the Navy are confirmed, and the President will be 
notified. 

POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHI?PPS. Mr. President, there are a few nominations of 
postmasters which have been passed on by both Senators of 
each State and have been reported to-day. I do not know that 
any Senator cares to make any remarks about any of them, ex- 
cept, perhaps, as to one. I think those nominations should be 
confirmed to-day, and I ask unanimous consent that those which 
are not objected to may be confirmed. If any Senator desires 
to have any one of them held over, he may say so; and, of 
course, if we should pass on any of them in the absence of a 
Senator who is interested, and who might object, he will have 
a right to ask for the reconsideration to-morrow. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I have no objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Colorado, except as to the nomina- 
tions for post offices in the State of South Carolina. I ask that 
they be not confirmed. 

Mr. PHIPPS. 
in South Carolina, the post-office nominations reported to-day 
may be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Colorado? The Chair hears none, and 
the nominations are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

COAST GUARD AND COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY NOMINATIONS 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, a short time ago I reported 
nominations in the Coast Guard and Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
I ask unanimous consent that they may now be considered en 
bloe and confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The nominations are confirmed, and the President 
will be notified. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
all nominations 
posed of? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the Chair. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I ask unanimous consent that paragraph 
6 of Rule XXXVIII be suspended and that all nominations now 
on the Executive Calendar of the Senate or pending before any 
of the standing committees of the Senate shall remain in statu 
quo until the convening of the regular session of Congress on 
December 2, 1929, and that said nominations shall not be affected 
by the adjournment of the present session of Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
lative session. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order providing for a night session to-night may be rescinded. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to make a request for 
unanimous consent. I ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the business of the Senate to-day it take a recess until 
10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. BLEASE. That is proper. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Carolina withdraw his motion? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes, sir. As I understand, the Senator from 
Utah has done what I wanted to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest for unanimous consent submitted by the Senator from 
Utah? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


Mr. President, I inquire of the Chair whether 
on the Executive Calendar have been dis- 


That is the understanding of 


The Senate resumes its legis- 


Does the Senator from South 
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Mr. HEFLIN. I want to say to the Senator from Utah that 
there is an order that at 5.30 o'clock we shall recess until 7.3 
o'clock to-night, and nothing has been done about doing away 
with a session to-night. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its session this afternoon it take a recess until 
10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. KEAN. I object. 

Mr. COUZENS. I move that when the Senate concludes its 
business at 5.30 o’clock this afternoon it take a recess until 10 
o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Mr. KEAN. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
of the Senator from Michigan. 
The motiou was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to have the attention of 
the Senate for just a moment. There are two or three amend- 
ments remaining in the flax and hemp schedule which I am quite 
sure will require no further discussion. 

I desire to make a brief explanation. Last night, in reply to 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu], I stated that 
the amendment found on line 8, page 166, involved a decrease in 
the rate. I wish to correct that statement. Except this one, 
there is no other paragraph, whether affecting cotton, silk rayon, 
or other textiles, in which the lower-priced goods are not found 
in a bracket at a lower rate. I had not noticed that when the 
Senator asked me the question and therefore I said that the 
rate proposed was a decrease. I also stated to the Senator from 
Nebraska that it was a decrease. However, it is an increase, 
and I want to make that correction. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is not to be wondered at, 
in view of the tremendous amount of work the Senator from 
Utah has done and the enormous amount of information the 
Senator has had to carry in his mind, that he should make that 
mistake, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment on page 168, line 8. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, in paragraph 1014, page 166, line 
10, after the word “and,” to strike out “20” and insert “ 60,” 
so as to read: 


The question is on the motion 


Xxceeding 160 threads to the square inch, counting the warp and 
filling, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, by action on one more amend- 
ment we will finish this schedule. The amendment is found on 
page 167. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment wiii be stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 167, line 5, after the word 
“ad,” to strike out “valorem” and insert “ valorem: Provided, 
That any of the foregoing made with hand rolled or hand made 
hems shall be subject to an additional duty of 1 cent each,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 

Par. 1016. Handkerchiefs, wholly or in chief value of vegetable fiber, 
except cotton, finished or unfinished, not hemmed, 35 per cent ad valorem ; 
hemmed or hemstitched, or unfinished having drawn threads, 50 per cent 
ad valorem: Provided, That any of the foregoing made with hand rolled 
or hand made hems shall be subject to an additional duty of 1 cent each. 


Mr. SMOOT. That amendment is entirely for the benefit of 
Porto Rico. It has nothing whatever to do with the industry in 
the United States. The Porto Ricans have appealed for it be- 
cause of the fact that they can not meet the competition from 
abroad. The duty proposed is only 1 cent on a handkerchief, 
and, of course, that amounts to very little. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


RECESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 5.30 o'clock having 
arrived, under the unanimous-consent order the Senate will 
stand in recess until to-morrow at 10 o'clock. 

Thereupon (at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes p, m.) the Senate took 
a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, November 21, 1929, at 10 
o'clock a. m, 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate November 20 
(legislative day of October 30), 1929 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
G. Aaron Youngquist. 
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Unitep STATES District JUDGE 
Mortimer W. Byers, eastern district of New York. 
MEMBER OF Boarp or Tax APPEALS 
Herbert F. Seawell. 
Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE 
William C. Billings to be senior surgeon. 
Coast GUARD OF THE UNITED STATES 
T'o be captains 
William HI. Shea. 
Cecil M, Gabbett. 
To be commanders 
Warner K. Thompson, Wilfrid N. Derby. 
John H, Cornell, Leo ©. Mueller. 
Gordon T. Finlay. Clarence H. Dench. 
Louis L, Bennett, William K, Scammell, 
William J. Keester. Russell L. Lucas. 
Eugene A. Coffin. Stephen S. Yeandle. 
John 8. Baylis. Frederick A. Zeusler. 
Charles G. Roemer. 
To be licutenants (junior grade) 
George M. Phannemiller. 
John J. Purcell, 
CoAsT AND GEODETIC SURVEY 
To be aide with relative rank of ensign in the Navy 
Ira Richard Rubottom. 
To be junior hydrographic and geodetic engineer with relative 
rank of lieutenant (junior grade) in the Navy 
Vawter Morton Gibbens. 
To be hydrographic and geodetic engineer with relative rank of 
lieutenant in the Navy 
William McCaslan Scaife. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 
Andrew Thomas Francis Nowak to be chaplain with the rank 
of first lieutenant, Chaplains Reserve. 
GENERAL OFFICER 
James Joseph Quill to be brigadier general, reserve, Wisconsin 
National Guard. 
APPOINTMENTS, BY ‘TRANSFER, IN THE ARMY 
Claud Thomas Gunn to be first lieutenant to Finance Depart- 
ment. 
Francis Henry Lanahan, jr., to be first lieutenant to Signal 
Corps. 
Edwin Lynds Johnson to be second lieutenant to Field Ar- 
tillery. 
To be second lieutenants to Air Corps 
Albert Lea Alexander, jr. Arthur William Meehan. 
Forrest Gordon Allen, John Stewart Mills. 
Alvord VanPatten Anderson, jr. John Jordan Morrow. 
Frederick Lewis Anderson, jr. George Warren Mundy. 
Samuel Egbert Anderson, John Thomas Murtha, jr. 
George Raymond Bienfang. Thayer Stevens Olds. 
Bryant LeMaire Boatner. James Francis Olive, jr. 
Samuel Robert Brentnall, Roger Maxwell Ramey. 
Harold Brown, Allen Wilson Reed. 
James Wilson Brown, jr. John Alexander Samford. 
Joseph Arthur Bulger. LuVerne George Saunders. 
Howard Graham Bunker. idgar Alexander Sirmyer, jr. 
Frank Jerdone Coleman, Frank Leroy Skeldon. 
Robert James Dwyer. George Ferrow Smith. 
Frank Fort Everest, jr. Thomas Webster Steed 
Nathan Bedford Forrest, jr. Robert Frederick Tate. 
Charles Grant Goodrich. Robert Kindler Taylor, 
Norris Brown Harbold. Robert Falligant Travis, 
Robert Scott Israel, jr. William Henry Tunner. 
Paul Harold Johnston. Robert Williams Warren. 
August Walter Kissner. Harry Edgar Wilson. 
Ralph Edward Koon. Roscoe Charles Wilson. 
Stuart Glover McLennan. Smmett Felix Yost. 
Alfred Rockwood Maxwell. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
Frank Thomas MeNarney to be colonel, Cavalry. 
Thomas MacAllister Knox to be colonel, Quartermaster Corps. 
Frederick Julius Ostermann to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 
William James Connolly to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 
Jay Kenneth Colwell to be major, Cavalry. 
Lawrence Wellburn Fagg to be major, Infantry. 
Albert Russell Ives to be major, Field Artillery. 
William Swann Shuttleworth to be major, Dental Corps. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Harvey Israel Rice to be captain, Medical Administrative 


Corps. 


William Carleton Hanna to be major, Coast Artillery Corps, 
Leon Gregory Harer to be major, Infantry. 

William Remsen Taylor to be colonel, Cavalry. 

John Patrick Hasson to be colonel, Quartermaster Corps. 
Everett Darius Barlow to be lieutenant colonel, Quartermas- 


ter Corps. 


Felix Emmanuelli to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 
Pascual Lopez to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 
William Albert Johnson to be lieutenant colonel, Corps of 


Engineers. 


Edwin Mack Seott to be major, Quartermaster Corps, 

Paul James Dowling to be major, Infantry. 

Otis Porter to be major, Cavalry. 

Hermann Charles Dempewolf to be major, Infantry, 
PROMOTIONS IN THRE NAVY 

Herbert E. Kays to be captain. 

James B. Will to be commander. 

Francis A. Smith to be lieutenant commander. 

Douglas A. Spencer to be lieutenant commander. 

Harold F, Ely to be lieutenant commander. 

Whitaker F. Riggs, jr., to be lieutenant, 

William S. Campbell to be lieutenant. 

George W. Snyder, 3d, to be lieutenant. 

Vernon Huber to be lieutenant, 

Peter J. Neimo to be lieutenant. 

Howard B. Hutchinson to be lieutenant, 

Horace B. Butterfield to be lieutenant. 

John P, Cady to be lieutenant. 

Samuel M. Tucker to be lieutenant (junior grade). 

John H. Simpson to be lieutenant (junior grade). 

John D. Sweeney to be lieutenant (junior grade). 

Norman J. Blackwood to be medical director, 

Joseph A. Biello to be medical director, 

Daniel W. Heagy to be chief pharmacist. 

Leo A. Dunean to be chief pharmacist. 

Robert N. Cheetham to be chief pharmacist. 

Edmond D. Harrison to be chief pharmacist. 

Frederick O. Ball to be chief pharmacist. 

John P. T. Bennett to be chief pharmacist. 

Jefferson O. Forte to be chief pharmacist. 

Martin Huff to be chief pharmacist. 

George H. Rock to be Chief Constructor and Chief of the 


Bureau of Construction and Repair, with the rank of rear 
admiral. 


POSTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 
Aurelio B. Sanchez, Sonora. 
CALIFORNIA 
Harold V. Tallon, Jackson, 
Verbenia M. Hall, Quincy. 
Joseph G. Petar, Bolinas, 
CONNECTICUT 
Charles E, Gray, North Stonington. 
: FLORIDA 
Jesse D. Louis, Davenport. 
Ralph F. Blatchley, Dunedin. 
Allan Van Wormer, Inverness. 
Robert V. Hedges, La Belle. 
James E. Parrish, South Miami, 
GEORGIA 
Olene Watson, Menlo. 
ILLINOIS 
Gordon McClusky, Rosiclare, 
INDIANA 
James C, Taylor, Mooreland. 
IOWA 
Maude M. Peters, Alexander. 
William F. Kucera, Elberon. 
George D. Sailor, Lisbon, 
KENTUCKY 
Paris Early, Bagdad, 
LOUISIANA 
Robert L. Mouton, Lafayette. 
Mildred M. Gleason, Belcher. 


William C, Reynolds, Ida. 
Bernard B. Franques, Opelousas. 
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MAINE 
Joseph Otto Fisher, Lewiston. 
MINNESOTA 
Louis M. Larson, Alberta. 
Arthur J. Schunk, Minneapolis. 
Tollef P. Anderson, Thief River Falls, 
MONTANA 
Helen P. Gibb, Belton. 
John M. Evans, jr., Butte. 
NEW MEXICO 
John P. Milner, Anthony. 
NEW YORK 
Tred C. Conrad, Saranae Lake. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Byron J. Luther, Enka. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Ellis R. Dennison, Neche. 


UTAH 
George A. Murphy, Spring Canyon. 
VERMONT 


Burton N. Sisco, Brandon. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Mary L. Lilly, East Beckley. 
WISCONSIN 
Almer E. Adams, Minong. 
John F. Coulter, National Home. 


REJECTION 
Exccutive nomination rejected by the Senate November 20 (legis- 
lative day of October 30), 1929 
POSTMASTER 
MONTANA 
Albert C. Gruwell, Dillon. 





SENATE 
Tuurspay, November 21, 1929 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 30, 1929) 
The Senate met at 10 o’clock a, m., on the expiration of the 
Mr, FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll, 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George Kean Shortridge 
Ashurst Gillett Kendrick Simmons 
Barkley Glass Keyes Smith 
Ringham Glenn La Follette Smoot 
Blease Goldsborough McCulloch Steiwer 
Porah Greene McNary Stephens 
Bratton Hale Moses Swanson 
Brock Harris Norbeck Thomas, Idaho 
Broussard Harrison Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Capper Hastings Nye Townsend 
Connally Hatfield Oddie Trammell 
Copeland Hawes Overman Tydings 
Couzens Hayden Patterson Vandenberg 
Cutting Hebert Pittman Wagner 
pill Heflin Ransdell Waleott 
less Howell Sackett Walsh, Mass. 
Vietcher Johnson Sheppard Waterman 
Frazier Jones Shipstead Wheeler 

Mr. NORBECK. My colleague the junior Senator from 


Souih Dakota |Mr. McMaster] is absent on account of illness 
in his family. I would like to have this announcement stand 
for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CarAway], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WausH]|, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Roprnson], and the 
Senator from Wisconsin |Mr. BLAIne] are necessarily detained 
on business of the Senate. 


Mr. BROCK. I wish to announce that my colleague the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKettar] is detained 


from the Senate as a member of the special committee of the 
Senate attending the funeral of the late Secretary of War. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Towa [Mr. Sreck] is necessarily detained from the Senate on 
official business. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kino] is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness. I will 
let this announcement stand for the day. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the approval of the Journal of Monday, November 18, Tuesday 


| November 19, and Wednesday, November 20, 1929. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the conclusion of to-day’s business the Senate take a recess 
until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there cbjection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


HON. WALTER E. EDGE, AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE 


The Chair 


A message was communicated to the Senate from the Presi- 
dent of the United States by Mr. Hess, one of his secretaries. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask that there be laid before 
the Senate the nomination of Hon. WALTER E. Epes, to be am- 
bassador to France. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ination. 

The legis!ative clerk read as follows: 

To be ambassador extraordinary 
WALTER E. EpGe, of New Jersey. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, following the usual custom in 
such matters, I ask unanimous consent that the nomination be 
confirmed without being referred to a committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. The nomination is confirmed, and the President 
will be notified. 

CLAIMS AGAINST UNITED STATES GRAIN CORPORATION 

The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting, in fur- 
ther response to Senate Resolution 98 (submitted by Mr. Nyg 
and agreed to June 18, 1929), information relative to claims 
against the United States Grain Corporation, etc., which, with 
the accompanying papers, was ordered to lie on the table. 

PETITIONS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the executive secretary of the National Council for 
the Prevention of War, embodying a resolution adopted by the 


The clerk will announce the nom- 


and plenipotentiary to France, 


i executive board of that council, relative to a resolution of the 


National Patriotic Association at Chicago, Ill., stating, in part, 
that the National Council for the Prevention of War welcomes 
an investigation of any and all of its activities and sources of 
income, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented resolutions adopted by Sidney 
Beach Auxiliary, No. 11, U. S. W. V., of Branford, Conn.,-favor- 
ing the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
veterans of the Spanish-American War, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of 
the Nathan Hale Parent-Teacher Association, 
Conn., which was referred to the Committee on 
merce and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


New HAVEN, CONN., November 13, 1929. 


a petition from 
of New Haven, 
Interstate Com- 
as follows: 


The Hon. HrraAM BINGHAM, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Str: The Nathan Hale Parent-Teacher Association of New Haven, 
local unit of the Connecticut Congress of Parents and Teachers, a 
branch of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, urges the 
passing of the Brookhart bill, No. 1103, to do away with the block sys- 
tem of motion-picture distribution; i. e., the necessity of the exhibitor 
having to buy his pictures in blocks of 17 or 24 or 31, as the case may 
be, thus accepting the poor pictures in order to get the good ones, or 
“buying blind.” Our interest in this bill is but a part of our campaign 
for better motion pictures. 

Yours very truly, 
THe NATHAN HaLe PareNnt-THACHER ASSOCIATION, 
ALMA MACTAMMANY, Secretary. 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma presented petitions of sundry -citi- 
zens of the State of Oklahoma, praying for the passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
their aged widows, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

TARIFF ON NAPKINS AND TABLE LINEN 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, late last eve- 
ning, just before the recess, we had under consideration para- 
graph 1014, which related to a duty upon napkins and table 
linen. I have here a letter from a leading merchant dealing in 
napkins and table linens, which I ask to have inserted in the 
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Recorp and lie on the table. The letter tends to show that 
Senate committee amendment, which was happily rejected, 
would have placed a very heavy burden upon what the mer 
chant characterizes as the working and middle classes because 
of the heavy duty that it sought to impose. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

New York, N. Y., November 18, 1929. 
Ilon. Davin I. Watsn, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DAR Sir: Some two months ago we wrote you a leiter in regard to 
the proposed changes in tariff on certain numbers of linens. I inclose 
you a copy of these paragraphs to refresh your memory, and wish to 
call your attention again to the fact 
of any to any manufacturer in this country, as there are 
tically none of these articles manufactured here and no mills that are 
fitted up to make them. 

In paragraph 1009 the present tariff reads, “ Weighing not less than 
4% ounces,” which gives us a cloth on a 35 per cent duty that is of 
some intrinsic value. A cloth of less than 4 ounces is of no intrinsic 
value, and if put on the market would be simply a waste for anyone 
who purchased it. 


use 


Paragraph 1011 carries practically the same cloths, and deals with 
the saine articles. 

Paragraph 1013 advances table damask 5 per cent. Linen table 
damasks are not made in this country nor anything that takes their 
place, therefore this is penalizing the people and not protecting any 
manufacturer. 

Paragraph 1014 reads the same as the duty now, but since this was 
written we understand that the Senate has changed this to read that 
the duty on towels and napkins of flax, hemp, or ramie, containing more 
than 120 threads and not more than 160 threads to the square inch, is 
increased to 55 per cent. 

Here again this class of merchandise not manufactured in this 
country. Napkins are made of the material as table damask, 
which in paragraph 10138 is only to be advanced 5 per cent. In a great 
many cases these napkins match the tablecloths and table damasks in 
pattern, 

The napkins and cloths between 120 and 160 threads are the goods 
that are used by the great majority of the people—goods counting over 
160 threads come into the luxury class. Why you should penalize the 


is 


same 


that these changes will not be | 
prac- | 
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workingman and the middle classes and leave the duty on luxuries as | 


it is, is not quite understandable. 

We hope you will use your best influence to that these para- 
graplis are left as they are now, as the duty now is more than it should 
be, as it does not protect any American manufacturers. 

Yours very truly, 


see 


FarLey Harvey Co., 
Cnartes E, Hogs, 
Vice President 


REDUCTION OF TAXES AND RURAL SCHOOL 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, a recent Associated Press dispatch, 
under date of November 15, conveys the following information: 


DEVELOPMENT 


GRANGE OPPOSES MELLON’S TAX CUT—INTRODUCES RESOLUTION ADVOCATING 
USE OF SURPLUS FOR RURAL SCHOOL DEVELOPMENT 


(By the Associated Press) 


SEATTLE, WASH., November 15.—Criticizing the action of Secretary 
of the Treasury Andrew Mellon in recommending a $160,000,000 income- 
tax cut, a resolution introduced on the convention floor of the National 
Grange here to-day advocated the use of such a surplus for rural school 
development, 


Such money, it was argued, should be apportioned according to popu- 
lation throughout the rural districts of the Union for school purposes. 
This plan not only would relieve the farmer of a considerable portion of 
his taxation but would bring the Federal Government into educational 


work in a manner similar to its activities in road construction, 


Ll want to call attention to the fact that there have been 
introduced in the two Houses of Congress companion bills— 
House bill 2570, by Representative CHARLES Branp, of Ohio, 
and Senate bill 1491, by myself; and I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the bill (S. 1491) to 
aid in the reduction of taxes on farm lands and to promote ele- 
mentary education in-rurai areas of the United States, and to 
cooperate with the States in the promotion of these objectives, 
Which was introduced by me in June, and also a radio address 
delivered by Representative CHARLES Branp, of Ohio, in Chicago 
some days ago. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to wus ordered 
to be printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 
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8. 1491 
(Introduced by Senator Nye June 4 (calendar day, June 12), 1929, and 
referred to the Committee on Education and Labor) 
A bill to aid in the reduction of taxes on farm lands, and to promote 
elementary education in rural of the United States, 
cooperate with the States in the promotion of these objectives 


areas and to 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby annually appropriated for a 
period of two years, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $100,000,000, to be paid to the States for the 
purpose of cooperating with the States in paying the salaries of teachers, 
supervisors, and principals, and other current 
in rural areas, as hereinafter defined, 

Sec, 2. That in order to secure the benefits provided for in this act 
any State shall, through the legislative authority thereof, accept the 
provisions of this act and designaie the State director of education or 
State superintendent of public instruction, or the person in a capacity 
corresponding to this position, as the State instrumentality to cooperate 
in the execution of the provisions of this act. In any State in which 
the legislaiure does not meet in the year 1930 the governor of that 
State, so far as authorized to do so, shall accept the provisions of this 
act and designate the State director of education or State superintend- 
ent of public instruction, or the person in a capacity corresponding to 
this position, to act in cooperation with the Department of the Interior, 
and the Department of the Interior shali recognize such local authority 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. That the said appropriation shall be allotted to each State 
in the proportion which the rural-school population of that State bears 
to the total rural-schoo!l population of the United States, not including 
outlying possessions, according to the census, of 1930 or to figures pro- 
vided by the United States Census Bureau for the current year. The 
Department of the Interior is directed to prepare and establish a basis 
of distribution according to this principle. 

Sec. 4. That for the purposes of this 
is defined as consisting of grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, however 
organized; and “rural” defined on the of the United States 
census definition of “ rural,” as used in the census of 1930; and “ rural 
school pupils” shall be defined as ineluding all children between the 
ages of 7 and 14, inclusive, as shown by the United States census of 
1930, for the rural area as defined by this census. 

Sec. 5. Any appropriation of such Federal aid to the State shall be 
contingent upon the State providing an equal sum out of the State 
treasury for the purpose of this act. Each State may have a plan for 
the administration of the Federal aid provided in this act, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior as to whether such plan 
is deemed to be economical and efficient. 

Sec. 6. This act is to be administered by the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


expenses of elementary 


schools 


act “clementary education” 


is basis 


BY CHARLES BRAND OF OHIO OVER THE NATIONAL BROAD- 


CASTING SYSTEM IN CHICAGO 


RADIO ADDRESS 


Representative BRAND spoke as follows: 

‘The Federal aid rural school bill (II. R. 2570) introduced in 
Congress on May 6, 1929, appropriating $100,000,000 per year for the 
benefit of rural elementary each State providing amount 
equal to its proportion of the total and distributed in proportion to the 
number of farm school children in each State compared with the total 
farm school children in the United States, 

“The wealth of the United States has increased, accumulated, and 
piled up beyond the dreams, fancies, and descriptions of Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Alexander Dumas. 

“ The Count of Monte Cristo and even Solomon in all his glory are 
a tallow candle compared with the power and wealth of the modern 
giants of big business to be found in hundreds of offices in our large 
cities, holding the reins of modern business and driving at a mad pace. 

“The income of ali of our people in 1912 was $33,000,000,000, in 
1920 it was $70,000,000,000, and in 1928 President Hoover referred to 
a people with $90,000,000,000 per year income. 


was 


schools, un 


as 


“These figures mean very little because they are beyond comprehen- 
sion, but when we say there are about six times as many automobiles in 
the United States as there are in the rest of the world, we get a com- 
parison. We are buying all kinds of merchandise en a basis and in 
quantities similar to our automobile purchases, so that our commerce 
Within our own States exceeds the rest of the commerce of the world 

“All of this is very wonderful for those who are in the current of 
this stream of riches but it is extremely difficult for those of our own 
citizens who are not so fortunate and I want to talk about one-third 
of our population who have not enjoyed their fair sbare of this wealth. 

“Our agricultural lands are worth to-day, in a State like Ohio, less 
than they were 50 years ago. This is because the income from that 
land will not buy what it would 50 years ago. During the last 10 
years it has taken about twice as much corn and and wheat to 
buy a binder or lumber, farm machinery, fencing, labor, or taxes than 


oats 
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it took before the World War; this cuts the income from land in two 
and reduces its value in proportion. 

“The result of this situation is that the children grown in the coun- 
try leave the farms and go to the cities where this wealth flows in 
sparkling attractiveness, and the parents of these children are ambitious 
for them and want them to have the best opportunity in the world, but 
before the children can grasp these modern-day city opportunities they 
must be educated, and education to-day is very expensive. I can not 
give you all of the data for the various States, but in Ohio 11 times 
as much is spent for education as it was 30 years ago 

“Tn a small portion of the farming sections of the country, educa- 
tional facilities have advanced on a par with the facilities of the cities. 
The “little red the past and 
the modern consolidated school covers an acre of ground and boasts a 
corps of teachers from the elementary to the high-school grades un- 
surpassed in any city, and enjoying gymnasiums, auditoriums, and un- 
excelled vocational departments, and in addition we find motor trucks 
hauling the children long distances with as many motor drivers as 
there are teachers in the school. 

“All of this summed up in the year’s account shows that such rural 
schools cost per pupil is about twice the cost of similar facilities in the 
cities, but industry in the cities is demanding educated children. 

“ Parents in the country have voted bond after bond issue in 
order to provide those facilities, and to-day the declining value of land 
and the comparative income of land is challenging the power of the 
country people to continue such a program. Yet industry is reaching 
out its hand more and more for this raw human material and demanding 
more and more the educated type. 

“T am informed by the Agricultural Department in Washington that 
about 200 children leave each county in Iowa for the city annually. 
Educators have estimated for me the cost of educating each one of 
these children up to 18 years of age, and I find that it costs $2,000 for 
each child, In addition, that child is reared by its parents at a cost 
of not less than $2,000 more for its upkeep during the 18 years, or a 
total cost of $4,000 per child, and this means that $800,000 worth of 
boys and girls are leaving each of the counties in Iowa each year for 
the cities, and the doors close behind and the country sees them no more. 
If this is occurring in Iowa, it is likewise occurring throughout most of 
the rural counties in the United States. 

“Agriculture has complained about the price of grain and livestock, 
but here the greatest product of the farm is contributed for nothing 
to the cities. Is this an abiding condition that must meet and 
coutend with? 

“T venture to say the United States has just started on its conquest 
of the world from a commercial standpoint and that industry will 
demand these children from the country in ever-increasing numbers each 
year. 

“This is only one of the sources of exhaustion of the wealth of the 
country. Chain stores are sending profits out of the rural communi- 
ties every night to a limited number of centers. The exchange of 
high-priced city products for low-priced country products piles up the 
profits of the exchange in the industrial centers. Our factories in the 
smaller cities in the Nation have, for the most part, whenever they are 
worth while, been purchased and merged and are now owned in a few 
of the industrial centers of the country and the profits are taken there 
and are no longer subject to taxation in the rural sections of the country. 

“As proof of these conditions I have investigated the incometax 
returns from the various States. 

“One State pays one-third of all the income taxes. 

“Four States pay one-half of all the income taxes. 

“ Eight States pay three-fourths of all the income taxes. 

“Forty States pay one-quarter of all the income taxes. 

“How is education to be maintained in the rural sections where the 
children are if the wealth is to be piled up elsewhere? 

“low are you to tax property that 
districts? 

“* Home rule’ is a fine phrase that became very popular when wealth 
was about equally distributed. ‘State rights’ still has the ring of 
bygone days but how are 40 States to collect taxes from wealth that 
has escaped into 8 States? 

“The children are located in about reverse 
the income-bearing wealth of the country. 
of the children are in the 
income-bearing wealth. 

“The United States Government can tax this wealth that is ae- 
cumulating and coagulating in a few of the centers of this Nation and 
send it back to the rural districts from which it came for the purpose 
of educating children, imperatively needed to-day by industry and there 
is no other power that can reach this situation. 

“Who will be benefited by accumulating this wealth in a few 
centers and not permitting it to be used for the education of our 


children where the wealth is not sufficient to provide adequate facili- 
ties? 


schooihouse"’ bas become a thing of 


issue 


we 


has from 


escaped the rural 


ratio to the location of 
That is, about three-fourths 
40 States that have only one-fourth the 


“ What will be the measure of our future success as a nation? 
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“Our natural resources are basic in importance but if we have not 
the kind of people produced in the United States to make the most of 
those natural resources we will fail in meeting our opportunities. 

“After all, the real wealth of a nation is represented in the greatest 
degree by the kind of individuals we are producing. 

“If industry is to capture the markets of the world, she will only 
do it with trained, intelligent, educated help and that help, to a very 
large degree, will come from the rural distriets, and the rural schools 
to accomplish their purpose must have Federal aid. 

“After the introduction of Federal-aid rural bill by 
CHARLES BranpD of Ohio in the House and by Senator ¢ ALD P. NYE 
in the Senate the reaction from the country showed positive strength 
for 

“Some of the outstanding indorsements are as follows: 

“The American Farm Bureau Federation passed the following resolu- 
tion at a meeting of their directors held in Chicago: 

“* Motion, Mr. O’Neal: Recognizing the fact that costs of rural educa- 
tion are now and, furthermore, 
realizing that young people educated in rural communities 
are going into there to contribute substantially to the 
welfare of the community at large, we feel that the time has com: 
the Federal Government should actively participate in financing adequate 
educational that end we are in 
bill recently introduced 


this school 


the measure 


excessive and are constantly increasing, 


the 


nters, 


many of 
urban ec 


when 


opportunities in rural districts. To 
favor of legislation of the type represented by 
in Congress by Congressman BRranpb of Ohio. 

“* Seconded by Mr. Palmer. Carried.’ 

“The National Grange issued a bulletin, from which we quote: 

“*The Brand bill incorporates into workable enactment the grange 
demand in behalf of rural education, and the propesal will undoubtedly 
furnish the most interesting questions with which the present 
session of Congress will have to deal. Meanwhile granges in all the 
States are taking up the question for further discussion and will apply 
the full ferce of the organization some enactment of similar 
character to the Brand bill.’ 

“The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, in a 
Syracuse, N. Y., had this to say on the principle of the bill: 

evn &" * Ae not the welfare of the as well as the 
future of America demand that those farm beys and girls be given on 
the farm an education comparable to that offered by the cities to the 
other boys and girls with whom they must compete? By every intend- 
ment of the American boast of equality of opportunity, and by the force 
of every sound reason for the need for universal public education in a 
free country, I maintain that the cities, with their wealth and popula- 
tion, owe a duty to help carry the burden of supporting the country 
schools which will equalize educational opportunity.’ 

“The secretary of the National Educational 
United States, Dr. J. W. Crabtree, wrote as follows: 

“*Your idea is sound whether you can ever force its acceptance on 
the part of Congress or not.’ 

*Jobn Callahan, State superintendent of 
said: 

“*T am ready to do everything I can to help it along, and would be 
pleased to come to Washington at any time if I can be of service there.’ 

“Webster H. Pearce, State superintendent of public instruction of 
Michigan, may be quoted as follows: 

“*T feel that yeu have introduced a bill which will do more than 
any other measure that Congress could possibly pass to bring real farm 
relief to the farmers of this country.’ 

“M. D. Lincoln, secretary of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation at 
Columbus, stated that he was in entire sympathy with the thought back 
of this piece of legislation 

“Fannie W. Dunn, who has charge of the department of rural educa- 
tion of the Teachers’ College, Columbia University, said: 

“*T believe the aid is absolutely sound and necessary if rural children 
are to have equitable educational provision with urban children.’ — 

“R. E. Jaggers, supervisor of rural elementary schools of Kentucky, 
said: 


one of 


toward 
speech at 


does cities 


Association of the 


instruction of Wisconsin, 


“This bill is a step in the right direction.’ 

“Charles A. Lee, State superintendent of public schools of Missouri, 
said : 

“*T certainly agree with you that wealth is leaving the rural! sections 
and that some plan such as you have in mind must be adopted in order 
to equalize the financing of public education. This measure is a far 
reaching one and I want to assure you I am vitally interested in such 
a program. If there is any way in which I could be of service to you 
in connection with this measure, do not hesitate to let me know.’ 

“M. L. Duggan, State superintendent of education of Georgia, may 
be quoted as follows: 


“*This bill appeals to me as being about the first and only thing 
offered that looks like relief to farmers.’ 


“Dr, John L, Clifton, director of education in the 
writes as follows: 


state of Ohio, 
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«The bill just introduced by Congressman CHARLES BRAND, of Ohio, 
providing Federal aid for the rural schools of the Nation to the extent 
of $100,000,000 per year, meets with my hearty approval.’ 

“KK. E. Lewis, director of the department of school administration of 
Ohio State University, writes as follows: 

“*TIn particular we should build up enthusiasm among the educators 
for this bill.’ 

“Helen Heffernan, chief, division rural education in California, says: 

“<The basie principle of school finance as first expressed by Horace 
Mann is taxing property where the property exists and expending money 
where the children are to be educated.’ 

“Carrie Chapman Catt, honorary president of the National League 
of Women Voters, may be quoted as follows: 

“*T quite sympathize with your idea of increasing the grant for these 
schools in the various States,’ 

“Hon. Frank O, Lowden, of Illinois, says: 

“*T have read your proposed bill with interest. 
the right track.’ 

“H. D. Showalter, State superintendent of education in the State of 
Washington, writes as follows: 

“*T wish you the greatest success in this fundamental and very im- 
portant plan of correcting this neglected portion of our educational 
system—the rural schools of America.’ 

“Arthur L. Marsh, executive secretary of the Washington Education 
Association, writes as follows: 

“*] think ultimately it is bound to come and am glad to see the 
movement for a new plan of public-school support launched.’ 

“The Minneapolis Tribune may be quoted as follows: 

“*Tt is the opinion of the Tribune that a very large proportion of 
“Federal farm aid” must sooner or later come in the form of edu- 
cation.’ 

“James F. Hosic, professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, said: 

“*T hope the bill that you have prepared, known as H. R,. 2570, 
will pass.’ 

“We might say that hundreds of letters have been received from 
educators over the country, including two-thirds of the directors of edu- 
cation in each of the States, approving the measure. 

“The Secretary of the Interior has been evidently mindful of the 
favorable attitude of educators over the country toward this bill, for he 
has seen fit to institute a council of education composcd of some 70 
educators of the country selected by him, and at the meeting in Wash- 
ington the argument for this bill was submitted to them and a second 
meeting of this advisory committee has been called, and I am advised 
by the chairman, C. R. Mann, that this meeting will be devoted largely 
to determining what kinds of information must be collected in order to 
reach a sound conclusion, and that after the meeting they will know 
what further information will be useful concerning the rural-school 
program, 

“This bill evidently has sufficient support to warrant the serious 
consideration of the Committee on Education in both the House and the 
Senate.” 


I think you are on 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS -INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 2208) granting a pension to Ascencion V. de Mar- 
tinez; and 

A bill (S. 2209) granting an increase of pension to Nancy E. 
Nicholson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 2210) granting a pension to Loyd B. Burley (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 2211) granting an increase of pension to Anna B, 
Hayes (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2212) to provide for the closing of barber shops 
in the District of Columbia on Sunday; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 2213) granting an increase of pension to Karl 
Lowry (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 2214) to amend the air commerce act of 1926 so as 
to provide further encouragement for civilian flying; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A joint resolution (8. J. Res. 83) authorizing appropriations 
for the establishment and maintenance of an agricultural ex- 
periment station in American Samoa; 
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A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 84) to amend sections 1 and 2 
of the act of March 3, 1891; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 85) to amend section 10 of the 
act entitled “An act to establish the Upper Mississippi River 
Wild Life and Fish Refuge,” approved June 7, 1924; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


RESULT OF THE ELECTION IN VIRGINIA 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a number of brief interviews with 
Senators from the Southern States on the result of the recent 
election in Virginia. 

There being no objection, the 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
{From the Mobile Register] 

PrO-SMITH ORGANS SHOW INFERIORITY COMPLEX AND REFUSE TO CREDIT 
Democrats Wirth INTELLIGENCE ENOUGH TO MEET IssuE oF Two 
CANDIDACIBS 

(By C. M. Stanley, editor the Alabama Journal and the Times; asso- 
ciate editor the Mobile Register, the Mobile News-Item, the Florence 
Times-News, and the Sheffield Tri-Cities Daily) 

MontTGoMery, ALA., November 16.—-It becomes daily more apparent 
that the influences which seek to punish anti-Smith Democrats by barring 
them from next year’s primary are moved more by fear of individuals 
than by solicitude for future party welfare. They are exhibiting an in- 
feriority complex which trembles at the thought of Hrerxin and Locke. 
They are unwilling to meet an issue squarely and let the Democrats of 
Alabama decide the fate of Messrs. Hertin and Locke as it ought to 
be decided. They do not give the Democrats of Alabama credit for 
intelligence enough to meet the issues raised by the candidacy of these 
aspirants for senator and governor, 

Important factors in the pro-Smith, pro-Tammany, and antiprohibition 
group like the Birmingham News, Selma ‘Times-Journal, and Mont- 
gomery Advertiser, discuss not what is best to do for the welfare of 
the Democratic Party, but instead what is the best way to prevent 
Democrats from expressing themselves on the Heflin-Locke candidacies. 

There are thousands. of Democrats both in the ranks of those who 
voted against Smith last year and of those who voted for Smith for 
the sake of party regularity who will be opposed to both HEFLIN and 
Locke when next year’s campaign opens. ‘They are willing to meet 
the issue presented. They are not afraid. They are not willing to 
inflict injury on the party by helping to make martyrs out of a few 
individuals through driving them and their friends out of the party. 


matter was ordered to be 


HOLD NO BRIEF 


These Democrats hold no brief for HEFLIN or Locke. They regard the 
auspicious future of the Democratic Party in Alabama and continuing 
control of State affairs by that party as a much bigger subject than the 
exhibitions of any individual or group of individuals. 

The lengths to which the specter of HEFLIN and Locke drives some of 
the pro-Smith sponsors is shown by this comment from the Selma Times- 
Journal: “No act of perfidy, not even murder, should be invoked to 
impugn a man’s right to seek Democratic honors if these two marplots 
are to be patted on the back and given the best seats at the table.” 
The Montgomery Advertiser, forgetful of 1896 when itself and so many 
Democrats bolted William Jennings Bryan, says: “ The Democratic Party 
not only has the right but owes itself the duty to take whatever steps 
may seem necessary to protect itself against those who take their party 
obligations as lightly as a sailor in a foreign port is said to take his 
love pledges.” The Birmingham News asserts that no bolters sought 
office under the Democratic banner in the recent Virginia election and, 
lacking courage to call names openly, asks these questions: “Is it 
recognition of this point that encourages a certain United States Sena- 
tor from Alabama to rejoice over what has come to pass in Virginia? 
Does the former chairman of the boliers’ committee in Alabama, who 
now seeks the Democratic nomination for governor here, appreciate the 
fact that Democrats, and not Hoovercrats, were nominated in the 
Virginia State Democratic primary? Do both these gentlemen approve 
the action taken by Virginia Democrats? If not, why not?” 

BLOW AT PARTY 

It is the same story all along the liquor line. ‘The effort is to arouse 
the anti-Heflin and anti-Locke sentiment of the State—admittedly very 
widespread—and formidable among both wets and drys—to deal a se- 
rious blow to party unity and solidarity in the State. Shortsightedly 
they refuse to recognize what many competent political observers have 
declared is the surest way to guarantee the election of Hmerntin and 
Locke—namely, driving them out of the Democratic Party and into the 
general election where thousands of Republicans can and will vote for 
them if for no other reason than to embarrass the Democratic ticket. 

Fortunately, the great mass of Democrats in the State have higher 
regard for their party than that, and if the State committee conforms 
to public opinion throughout the State it will invite Democrats in, not 
drive them out, pursuing the harmonious policy which was so success- 
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fully pursued by party leaders in Virginia, and let Democrats run their 

own affairs and not take fright and run to cover when they see a 

bogy man. 

Senators From SourHern Srares UNANIMOUS IN OPINION THAT TO 
PUNISH OPPONENTS OF NOMINEE WOULD BE GRAVE MISTAKE BY PARTY 
LEADERS 


By Hubert Baughn, chicf Washington bureau, Register and associated 
hewspapers 

WASHINGTON, November 16.—-United States Senators from the South 
are unanimous in the assertion that the Democratic Party would be the 
real sufferer if the party leaders of any Southern State made the mis- 
take of trying to punish those Democrats who declined last year to sup- 
port the national ticket headed by Gov. Alfred E. Smith, of New York. 

In statements to the Washington bureau of the Register and asso- 
ciated newspapers the men who represent the land of cotton in the 
greatest deliberative body on earth make ringing appeals for the restora- 
tion of Democratic harmony in every Southern State. They declare 
that the anti-Smith Democrats and their leaders should 
return to the party fold, with no conditions of any kind attached to the 
offer. 

In the 1928 presidential campaign, they assert, there were honest dif- 
ferences of opinion among Democrats, but now those differences should 


be forgotten and the necessary steps taken to reunite the southern Demo- | . males 
a 7 : | democracy renew the struggle for the redemption of the Nation. In 


crats under the flag of Democracy. Pointing out that Virginia Democ- 
racy won an impressive victory on November 5, @ue to the wisdom of 
the party leaders in opening the door to all Demoerats, irrespective of 
how they voted last year, the southern Senators declare that the leaders 


of all the other States would serve their party well by following Vir- | 


ginia’s example. 

The anti-Smith Democrats have demonstrated that they were sincere 
last year in saying they were only leaving the party temporarily, and 
wise leadership now will bring them back into the fold in every South- 
ern State, the Senators assert in their statements, 

These southern Senators, practically every one of whom “ shelled the 
woods ” for the regular Democratic ticket last year, are not interested 
in the political ambitions of any individuals in any Southern State. In 
urging harmony they are making an appeal for the future welfare of the 
Democratic Party. They feel that the party’s prospects were never 
brighter than at present. With an acute split existing in Republican 
ranks they see a real chance to gain contro] in the 1930 elections and 
then sweep a Democrat into the White House in 1982. In their state- 
ments they appeal to the Democrats of the Southern States to har- 
monize their differences of last year in order that a reunited and mili- 
tant Democracy may face the enemy in the campaigns that lie ahead. 

WOULD BE FATAL BLUNDEB 

If differeuces among Democrats in any of the Southern States need 
to be settled, let them be settled within the Democratic primaries, so 
that nothing will happen to mar the ambitious national program of 
the party, they urge. Punitive steps against the anti-Smith Demo- 
crats would be a fatal blunder, but the extension of the olive branch 
would bring about the burying of past differences and reunite the 
Democratic Party in the South, they declare. 

Every southern Senator who was asked for a statement of his views 
responded immediately. There was no side siepping, no equivocation, 
no straddling. The unanimity with which the South’s representatives 
in the upper branch of Congress view the situation is shown by their 
statements, some of which are published herewith: 

Senator WALTER GrorGE, of Georgia: “It would be a very great mis- 
take, in my opinion, for any Southern State, through its party authority, 
to attempt to punish in any way, shape, or form those Democrats who 
declined to support the national ticket last year. It now has been 
made clear that those Democrats were sincere when they said they 
were only leaving the party temporarily, because they could not hon- 
estly accept the views of the presidential nominee. They showed in 
Virginia that they were still good Democrats by coming back in and 
helping to elect the gubernatorial nominee of the Democratic Party. 
It is greatly to be hoped that the Virginia harmony program will be 
followed in every Southern State.” 


SOUTH REALLY DEMOCRATIC 


Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, of Tennessee; “ There never was any 
doubt in my mind that the Southern States which left the Democratic 


Party in 1928 would return to the fold. The South is Democratic, and 
the result in 1928 was due to a condition that everyone understands, 
What happened in Virginia the other day will happen in every other 
Southern State if Virginia’s example is followed. Regular Democrats 
in all these States should hold out the olive branch, and all who left 
us temporarily in 1928 should be welcomed back as voters or candidates. 

“Democratic prospects everywhere are brighter than they have been 
for years. We must not make the mistake of proscribing any Demo- 
erat, or anyone who elaims to be a Democrat.” 

Senator Duncan U. Fiercuer, of Florida: “ Virginia has done splen- 
didly, and her example should be followed by the other Southern States. 
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She has relegated to the past and eliminated for the future the dilemma 
and differences which Democrats experienced in 1928. That is forgotten. 
Democrats realize that the Republican Party never has been a friend of 
the South. Time and conditions have modified the attitude of leaders 
since the days of Thad Stevens, but our hope rests with the Democratie 
Party. Let Democrats in the South settle their differences among them- 
selves, at the primaries, and stand united in the face of a common foe. 
Virginia has pursued the wise course. If the other Southern States will 
follow, the results will be equally gratifying.” 

VIRGINIA POINTS WAY 


Senator Morris SHEPPARD, of Texas: “ The results of the recent Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky elections point the way to success for the Demo- 
cratic Party throughout the Nation. Every citizen, regardless of former 
political action or affiliation, was invited in these States into the Demo- 
cratic ranks. As a consequence, the party of Jefferson and humanity 
Never before has this Re- 
public stood in greater need of the Democratic Party with its solicitude 
for the welfare of every man, woman, and child beneath the American 
flag; its opposition to the forces of monopolization and centralization 
which are rapidly closing the avenues of individual development and 
opportunity ; its stainless devotion to the general good. 

“Let all who believe in equality of right and justice be made to feel 
that they are not only welcome, but needed, in the Democratic Party. 
Forgetting the differences and the divisions of the past, let a reunited 


Virginia and Kentucky no attempt was made to close the primaries to 
any class of voters or to candidates. The results at the elections fol- 
lowing the primaries showed the wisdom of this course.” 

STRIFE MAKERS CRUSHED 

Senator PARK TRAMMELL, of Florida: “ The chief significance of the 
Virginia election was the crushing defeat given those who wanted to 
stir up strife. They could not get away with it in Virginia, and they 
will not get away with it in any other Southern State. Our southern 
Democrats want to forget their differences 6f 1928, and the political 
leaders in every State ought to be joining whole-heartedly in the 
movement. 

“The report from Alabama that some of the party leaders there are 
advocating a plan to prevent Senator Hernin and other anti-Smith 
Democrats from running in the primary is hard for me to believe. I do 
not believe that the party authorities in Alabame, after sober thought, 
will permit this to be done. I do believe, however, that if the State 
committee took such a step its action would be repudiated by 75 per 
cent of the people who voted for Governor Smith last year. I say this 
because I believe that the people of Alabama are not unlike the peuple 
of my State. In Florida the Democrats are moving along nicely in a 
harmony program. That is the trend everywhere. It was emphasized 
in Virginia’s splendid vote, and I look for the rest of the South to 
follow suit. Any other course, in my judgment, would be disastrous to 
the Democratic Party right at a time when its prospects are exceed- 
ingly bright.” 

Senator Par Harrison, of Mississippi: “‘ The Democrats ought to for- 
get their differences of last. year and face the future reunited.” 

VIRGINIAN COMMENTS 

Senator CLaAupE Swanson, of Virginia: “ The election we held re- 
cently in Virginia indicates that the entire South will return to the 
Democratic Party by large majorities, especially if the wise and liberal 
policy adopted in Virginia is pursued by the other Southern States, and 
all Democrats invited to return and again affiliate with the party, irre 
spective of the differences of last year.” 

Senator Lex S. OverMAN, of North Carolina: “The whole country is 
to be congratulated upon the notable Virginia victory. It indicates 
clearly that Democrats who left the party ranks last year are willing to 
bury old differences, let by-gones be by-gones, and come back home to 
help fight the common enemy. I have always believed in party regu- 
larity, have always voted the Democratic ticket, and always expect to, 
but I believe the anti-Smith Democrats ought to be welcomed back into 
the fold. We should have no quarrel with any Democrat who voted his 
honest convictions last year. I voted for Governor Smith, but I know 
many Democrats who felt they honestly could not do so. They ought 
not to be proscribed from coming back.” 

Senator Tom CoNNALLY, of Texas: “ The Virginia election indicates 
that the Democratic Party is reuniting in the South. I am delighted to 
note that the trend toward party harmony is so marked.” 

Senator Simmons, of North Carolina (the only Senator quoted in 
these interviews who did not actively support Governor Smith last 
year): “The anti-Smith Democrats stood by their State Democratic 
ticket last year, thus showing that they had no idea of leaving the 
Democratic Party just because they could not honestly support the 
presidential nominee. In North Carolina last year we elected our State 
Democratic ticket by as large a majority as Virginia elected her State 
ticket this month, I am glad to see the decided trend toward harmony 
in the party ranks.” (Senator Stmmons is now leading the Senate 
Democrats in their successful onslaught against the Republican tariff 
bill.) 
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OWN STORY TOLD 


Senator Carter GLass, of Virginia: “The election in Virginia tells 
its own story. The returns demonstrate that the large body of Demo- 
crats who dissented in the presidential campaign last year told the truth 
when they said their defection was momentary and in no sense perma- 
nent. We sre glad they came back. The door was left wide offen.” 

Senator WintiAM J. Hanris, of Georgia: “I was naturally very 
much gratificd over the election of Judge Pollard in Virginia. The 
Kentucky and other recent elections also show that, though the southern 
people may differ once in a while, they will remain true to the Demo- 
cratic Party, which is a friend to the South. The Republican Party 
when in power has always in the past, and I am afraid always will in 
the future, treat the South as a conquered province. England treats 
her provinces far better. 

“ While I differed with many of my friends who did not support the 
Democratic nominee in the last presidential election, I never criticized 
them for differing with me, and since the election I have urged that 
our people harmonize their differences so as to present a solid front 
at the next election, A great mistake would be made if we tried to 
punish those who honestly differed with us in the last election.” 


REPLY TO ROGER W. BABSON 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter which I have received from 
Carroll L. Riker in regard to the article by Babson in yester- 
day morning’s Washington Post. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., November 20, 1929. 
Hon. LYNN J. FRaAzizr, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR: To-day increased exportation without importation is 
a fallacy. 

In to-day’s Wasbington-Post Babson states: 

“In developing export trade it does not mean necessarily the in- 
creasing of our imports. This is simply the swapping of jackknives. 
President Hoover visualizes the hundreds of millions of able-bodied 
people in Europe, China, and Latin America, which could consume double 
our production without the necessity of any harmful imports. This 
could be accomplished by raising the standard of living of these millions 
of people.” 

He attempts to furnish presidential indorsement for his fallacious 
statements. 

The President has too much common sense not to realize the impos- 
sibility of greatly increasing our exports with such countries as Babson 
mentions without providing means for payment, and as these countries 
have little gold or silver with which to pay for our goods we must in 
some way provide them with it or accept some other medium of 
exchange. 

For example, if we increase the importation of Turkish rugs having 
a sale value of $500 each, it would not materially affect the manufac- 
turer of carpets or rugs in this country. ‘Tracing the greater part of 
this $500 back to Turkey we find that it would provide them with a 
medium of exchange with which to purchase our wheat and our manu- 
factured products. The gold paid for the rug would thus permit them 
to buy our exports and so increase their standard of living. 

Compare any such import injury to this country with the export 
benefits which would accrue. 

I predict there will soon be a Babson total eclipse unless his future 
predictions are upon a better basis. 

Very truly yours, 
Carrot L. RIKER. 
CRIME IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, on yesterday in the course of 
the remarks I made in reference to certain matters in Wash- 
ington the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stmmons] asked 
me about witnesses appearing before the grand jury. In what 
is called the early edition of the Washington Post which 
appeared late last night 1 find this statement: 

Attention of the grand jury which is conducting the second investi- 
gation of the mysterious death during the night of September 12 of 
Virginia Hurley McPherson was focused yesterday upon the alibi of 
her estranged husband, Robert A. McPherson, Jr., who is now in jail 
under an “illegal”? indictment for her murder. 

* + + * xo * a 

All day yesterday a steady stream of alibi witnesses—friends and fel- 
low club members of the accused husband—passed through the grand- 
jury room, but few remained in the inquisitorial chamber for more than 
a very few minutes, as the body disposed of almost 50 witnesses during 
the day. 

In the regular edition of the Washington Post appearing this 
morning there is carried the following statement: 
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An unexpected witness appeared yesterday in the person of Charles 
Wilson, a friend of McPherson, who is understood to have testified 
that he met the young widower near his home at 12.25 o’clock on the 
morning of September 13. 


“The young widower Notice that language. 
know he was “a widower”? 

This would substantiate the stories told by other alibi witnesses who 
have stated that McPherson left the home of his aunt, Mrs. Donald 
McPherson, on Varnum Street, at 12.21 o’clock and walked to the home 
of his parents on Upshur Street, where he arrived at 12.30. 


Also there appeared an article in the Washington Herald of 
November 21, 1929, as follows: 


McPherson's alibi witnesses claim the young bank clerk was in Pet- 
worth, far from the Park Lane Apartments, the night his wife was 
strangled to death with a pajama cord. 

Wilmer Ruff, manager of the Park Lane Apartments, was recalled 
by the grand jurors yesterday. He is believed to have been questioned 
again about his conversation with McPherson when he found his wife's 
body, and also about conditions in the apartment. 

The defense produced another alibi witness in the person of Charles 
Wilson, a friend of McPherson, who is believed to have testified he 
saw McPherson walking near his home at the time Lewark claimed he 
was down town. 


I simply call attention to this, and I especially call to the 
attention of the Senator from North Carolina the fact that 
alibi witnesses are being furnished by Mr. Laskey to the grand 
jury in this so-called murder case. 

WASHINGTON POST EDITORIAL RELATIVE TO THE SENATE 

Mr. SMITH obtained the floor. 

Mr, SACKETT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. SACKETT. Without commenting thereon, but asking 
that it may receive the thoughtful consideration of the people 
of the country, I send to the desk and ask that the clerk may 
read an editorial appearing in the Washington Post of this 
morning. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the request of the Senutor 
from Kentucky is going to bring about discussion, I shall not 
yield to it. 

Mr. SACKETT. Without comment, I have asked that the 
editorial may be read. 

Mr. HARRISON, Is the Senator asking to have inserted in 
the Recorp the editorial appearing in the Washington Post this 
morning? 

Mr. SACKETT. I am. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to say that while I have no objec- 
tion to having it put into the Recorp, I shall wish to have 
something to say about it if that shall be done. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SACKETT. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I glanced very hurriedly at the editorial in 
question. May I inquire whether the editorial which the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky has asked to have read is the one that is 
bitterly and abusively critical of the Senate? 

Mr. SACKETT. It is. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very well. 

Mr. SACKETT. That is the reason I have asked to have it 
read. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I see. 

Mr. SMITH. May I suggest to the Senator from Kentucky 
that when I get through—I do not think it will take very long 
for me to do so—he can then ask that the editorial may be 
inserted in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
declines to yield further. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT, In order to save any further discussion of the 
matter, I object to the request which has been made by the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

RELIEF OF BORROWERS FROM FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, none save those of us who are 
from those stricken sections realize the condition that exists in 


” 


How did he 


The Senator from South Carolina 
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several of the Southeastern and Gulf States. In some of those 
States certain sections have had three successive crop failures, 
a condition which, perhaps, has never occurred in that section 
since it has been settled. The land banks which have mort- 
gages on lands in that region by the very nature of the case are 
compelled to collect the interest thereon. The bonds secured by 
those mortgages are sold on the market to private individuals, 
and the proceeds are used for the purpose of furnishing money 
to borrowers from the banks. Therefore, any default in the 
payment of interest on those bonds adversely affects their price 
in the market. I have prepared another resolution which I 
shall offer at the coming regular session of Congress providing 
in effect for the appropriation of a sufficient amount of money 
to take care of accruing interest on bonds of Federal land banks 
pending such time as the borrowers may have a chance either 
to pay such interest, or, finding that they have no prospect of 
doing so, allow the property to go under the hammer. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. NYE. Does the resolution to which the Senator from 
South Carolina refers confine its operations to a limited number 
of States? 

Mr. SMITH. The resolution for which I am asking con- 
sideration this morning refers to certain sections of the South- 
rast, but it does not propose to make any appropriation, but is 
In the nature of an emergency resolution, in view of the con- 
dition which I have just sketched. The people in the region 
referred to, through no fault of their own, some of them living 
right near my own home, men whose forebears were in posses- 
sion of land grants before we became a nation, are losing their 
lands as a result of the unprecedented conditions that exist. 

As I have stated, the resolution which I have prepared and 
shall offer as soon as Congress convenes in December, when 
both branches may act upon it, covers the ground and provides 
for an appropriation in order that the Government may take 
care of the interest, so as not to allow the bonds of those banks 
to be depreciated on the market, during such time as may be 
required to alleviate the existing condition. The resolution 
which I now offer and on which I should like immediate action 
is to this effect: 


Whereas three successive crop failures having visited certain sections 
of the Southeast make it practically impossible for certain borrowers 
from the Federal land banks to meet the interest on their loans; and 

Whereas under the law the land banks are closing out these de- 
linquents: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the officers of the Federal land banks are requested to 
withhold these foreclosures for not more than 60 days, pending action 
of Congress on legislation making appropriation for the Government 
to meet the maturing interest and carry them for such time as in the 
judgment of the local Federal land-bank officers would be justifiable. 


Mr. President, I submit that resolution and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. It is a matter of such 
vital importance, being almost a matter of life and death to 
these people, that I hope the Senate will consider it at this 
time. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I just entered the Senate 
Chamber. I should like to have the resolution read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 164), as 
follows: 

Whereas three successive crop failures having visited certain sections 
of the Southeast make it practically impossible for certain borrowers 
from the Federal land banks to meet the interest on their loans; and 

Whereas under the law the land banks are closing out these delin- 
quents: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the officers of the Federal land banks are requested to 
withhold these foreclosures for not more than 60 days, pending action 
of Congress on legislation making appropriation for the Government 
to meet the maturing interest and carry them for such time as in the 
judgment of the local Federal land-bank officers would be justifiable. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I understand this is a Senate 
resolution. 

Mr. SMITH. It is a Senate resolution in effect, expressing the 
Sympathy of the Senate for these stricken people and notifying 
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the Federal land-bank authorities that they can temporarily 
withhold foreclosure proceedings. I have made investigation, 
aud they can do that without detriment to the interest on 
the bonds. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, from the language it appears 
that the resolution is only in the nature of a request that the 
officers of the Federal land banks defer action. I should like 
to ask a question of the Senator who proposes the resolution, 
Has this matter been presented to the Federal Farm Board? 

Mr. SMITH. It has not been presented to the Federal Farm 
Board, but I have discussed it with certain officers of the land 
banks. As I have said—I do not think the Senator was here 
at the time—I have prepared another resolution asking for an 
appropriation with which to pay interest on the bonds for a 
certain length of time in order not to discredit the bonds in the 
open market, because the interest must be paid if the bonds are 
to be sold to the public. But the persons who are indebted to 
the land banks can not pay the interest, not on account of any 
dereliction on their part but on account of unprecedented 
weather conditions. I think the Government will be justified 
in extending relief at this time to these delinquents without 
compounding the interest, because conditions can not go on in 
this way forever. 

sy submitting this resolution I am anticipating what I shall 
ask Congress to do when it reconvenes in December. If we can, 
in order to meet an emergency, reduce taxation to the income- 
tax payers, surely we can ask for some aid to be extended to 
those who have no income and can not even pay the interest on 
their mortgages to protect the homes in which they live. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the Senator has given the sub 
ject very thorough study over a period of years and I should 
like to have him express his opinion whether, in the event the 
resolution should be adopted by the Senate, it will have any 
effect upon the salability or the rate of interest on the deben- 
tures sold by different banks? 

Mr. SMITH. Not one particle, because the funds of the bank 
are ample to meet for 60 or 90 days the interest that is due on 
the bonds, but the land banks are endeavoring to collect the 
interest on the loans which is falling due in order to meet the 
interest on the bonds which will be due within a certain time 
hereafter. They are endeavoring to collect it now, and it is a 
matter of impossibility for those who owe the debt to pay, and 


some of them have no recourse except to give up their homes. 


Mr. McNARY. I hope the Senator will not object to having 
the resolution go over for the day. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, we may adjourn then before 
action can be taken on the resolution. The public knows the 
condition ; the land is being sold; the people are being dispos- 
sessed; and the money is not available until the land is sold. 
As I have said, I propose to offer a resolution asking for an 
appropriation to pay the interest. In the meantinre, I shall ask 
the bank officers to estimate how much will be required for that 
purpose and how long, in their judgment, they think the appro- 
priation ought to run, in order to give these unfortunate people 
an opportunity to save their homes. I shall not do that with- 
out consulting those upon whom the responsibility of carrying 
on the land banks rests; but to ask for a stay of 60 days would 
in no wise embarrass the land banks; it can not embarrass 
them because the act itself requires foreclosures in the event of 
certain contingencies, and this resolution is simply an expres- 
sion on the part of the Senate that we recognize the condition 
in which these unfortunate people find themselves and are will- 
ing for a limited time to remove the responsibility which rests 
on the shoulders of the land banks. 

Mr. McNARY. I anr sure the Senator will be willing to defer 
action until 12 o’clock. I desire in the meantime to confer with 
the Federal Farm Board. I make that request of the Senator. 
Then probably I shall not object, but I should like to have that 
opportunity. o 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina withdraw his resolution for the present? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let it lie on the table. 

Mr. SMITH. Of course I will have to yield to that, but, on 
account of conditions over which I have very little control, I 
had hoped to get away from the city before 12 o’clock. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not want to discommode the Senator or 
to disarrange his plans. If I could have opportunity to go to 
the telephone and speak to the Chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, I should be glad to have that opportunity, and probably 
it would not take 30 minutes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Does the resolution refer to the emergency 
loans made for storm relief? 

Mr. SMITH. No; the resolution refers to loans made in the 
regular course of the operation of the land banks. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should regret very much if what it pro- 
poses should be done. If we shall do this in the case of one 
land bank, there being 12 of them, we will be met by similar 
requests from all over the country. If we undertake to interfere 
with the discretion vested in the Farm Loan Board by resolu- 
tions, we will soon have the whole system demoralized and the 
bonds can not be sold at all. 

Mr. SMITH. Ali I have got to say is this: Have we created 
such an inflexible system that in an emergency over which no 
one has control no relief can be afforded? 

Mr. FLETCHER. They have a certain discretion. 

Mr. SMITH. I know they have; but in this case that discre- 
tion has been exhausted by a combination of conditions over 
which they have no control. Surely we who made the law for 
the purpose of aiding the agricultural interests and to enable 
the farmers of the country to maintain their homes by taking 
them out of the hands of private lenders of money on mort- 
gages are the best judges whether, now that an emergency has 
urisen, such as bas not occurred before, perhaps, in the history 
of that section of the country, relief should be afforded. It is 
impossib!e for them to meet this interest. I am simply asking 
that there shall be a stay of these executions until such time as 
the Federal Farm Board can advise as to how much, in their 
judgment, would take care of worthy cases. I am not asking to 
take cure of cases where it is known to the land-bank officers 
that these parties have squandered the money or have not been 
using it in the proper way; ut there are hundreds of them who, 
in spite of every effort they could make, for three years have 
suffered a complete failure. Therefore, under the very terms of 
the law, these people have to lose their homes, whereas, knowing 
the facts, as the land bank knows them, I shall introduce a reso- 
lution and have it referred to them, and it will be for them to 
decide whether or not it would be good business—and certainly 
it would be an act of kindness; not kindness alone, but carrying 
out the very purpose for which the law was passed—to enable 
those people to hold on to their homes, which under other condi- 
tions they might lose. 

Therefore I say that I propose to introduce a resolution—let 
it meet what fate it will—for the Government temporarily to 
appropriate enough money to take care of the interest due in 
certain cases where the individuals, in the opinion of the bank 
officials, are not responsible for the condition in which they find 
themselves. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
statement. 

I know of no better way to destroy the marketability of these 
bonds than to pass a resolution of that kind and have it 
carried out. 

Those bonds are sold to the general publie all over the United 
States. They have a splendid standing to-day in the financial 
circles of America. For Congress now to undertake to say that 
the interest shall not be paid or shall be extended, in my opin- 
ion, would be a most unfortunate action on the part of the 
Senate. 

I have just as much sympathy with the farmers who are in a 
plight as has the Senator from South Carolina; but this is not 
the way to deal with the matter. We do not want to make im- 
possible the sale of bonds that gives them the money to carry 
on: and that is just what this would do. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no, Mr. President, 
allow me. These men have gone the limit. 
been reached. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then let us make a direct appropriation. 

Mr. SMITH. That is what can not be done until Congress 
meets in regular session, I am asking to stay proceedings until 
Congress can meet. If the Senator from Utah will allow me 
further, does any Senator want to take the responsibility of 
saying to these people, “ Congress is impotent, under a law that 
it hus passed, to save you when Providence has laid its hand 
on you and crushed you to the ground. We are not going to 
interfere. You can not help yourselves, and we certainly will 
not.” 

Why, even a privately owned bank would not do such a thing. 
Are we so inflexible, so bound up, that the public that buys our 
bonds, knowing that not one of them will be defaulted on, or 
the interest fail to be met, will be alarmed because I ask merely 
that these bank officials may stay these executions until Con- 
gress can meet? Then I propose to try to get immediate action ; 
and, if not, I shall abandon the matter. I want immediate 
action on the resolution when both Houses of Congress are 


Mr. President, I merely wish to make a short 


if the Senator will 
The legal limit has 
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here, when Congress is in session, so that we may take such 
action as the case justifies or as the Senate thinks is justified. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not see any good coming from passing the 
resolution. If it were passed and put into force, its effect would 
be adverse to the sale of these bonds that have been held in such 
high regard by the public in the past. 

Therefore, Mr. President, as far as I am concerned, knowing 
the facts, and feeling as I do about the matter, I should not 
wait to have the resolution passed at this time. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I shall not attempt to read these 
letters. I dare say there is not a man from a State affected but 
that has received letters similar to those I have received. If 
the Senator from Oregon |Mr. McNary] desires to make in- 
quiries of the Farm Board, I will ask that this resolution lie on 
the table until such time as he has communicated with them, as 
soon as may be, because I hope the Senator will allow me to have 
such action on this resolution as the Senate sees fit to take. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I shall be very happy, after I 
confer with the board, to have the matter presented. Whether 
or not there shall be objection, I do not know, though I antici- 
pate there will be. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, it is a very easy matter to do it. 
I have discharged my duty. If any Senator here thinks that 
he is justified in precipitating turning a man out of his home, let 
him take that responsibility. 

I am just as keenly appreciative of what might be the effect 
of unwise tampering with the sale of these bonds as any man 
here; but I do not believe that it will affect them in the least, 
because I think there are umple funds now to meet them. The 
obligations on these lands, however, will be foreclosed before 
we get back here, I believe. The land bank may not have to fore- 
close them, but they are doing it. Here are the very best citi- 
zens from my State writing in here that they are foreclosed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does the Senator know how long 
the interest has been in default? 

Mr. SMITH. Some of them have failed to pay it for two 
years. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I thought. Does the Sen- 
ator feel—I am asking him the question in all good faith— 
that default in a bond for over two years, and then having 
action taken here by the Senate excusing it, is going to help 
the future sale of bonds? 

Mr. SMITH. There has been no default in the interest on the 
bonds. These individuals have not paid the interest on their 
loans ; but the point I am making is that these people have made 
no crop at all for three years, I say “none at all”; I mean, 
practically none. Take the condition right near my home: One 
of the most prosperous farmers there has 3,200 acres of cotton 
land, on which he has generally made from 2,500 to 2,700 bales, 
This year he made 125 bales. Another one has 700 acres, and 
he made 48 bales. That has been the story in that section for 
two years, and in some parts of it for three years. 

Now, the only question is, to be perfectly frank, Is this to be 
a continuous, permanent thing? If so, then, of course, the land 
will be gone; but these parties are asking, and in my resolution 
I am asking, to leave it to the discretion of the land-bank offi- 
cers as to what individuals in their discretion are worthy of 
this extension, after the statute of limitations has run against 
them, and under the law they are required to foreclose these 
papers. 

It is only asking a stay of 60 days, in the hope that within 
that time the Congress will see fit to make an appropriation that 
will meet promptly the interest on the bonds as it comes due, 
and extend this interest, just charge it to the original account 
without compounding it, and give these people another year or 
two years. At the end of that time, if the mortgage has been 
taken discreetly, the value of the property is likely to bring the 
full amount of the loan, with the defaulted interest. If that is 
done, I can not see what harm will be done anyone. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I understand that the 
Senator from South Carolina is merely asking that this matter 
be deferred for 60 days until the subject can be considered by 
Congress, and that in the meantime, if some such action is not 
taken, there will be foreclosures. 

Why should we not de this? Here we have been talking for 
several years in the Senate about the distress of the farmer. 
Ve have passed legislation seeking to put him on a firmer foun- 
dation. 1 have no great faith in it, but nevertheless we have 
attempted to do that. I can see no reason why we should not 
wait 60 days, defer the matter until then, in order that there 
may be a consideration of the matter more fully. 

I hope the Senate will see fit to adopt the resolution of the 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, a few years ago—in 1920, I be- 
lieve, when we had the deflation panic, the farmers of Texas 
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were unable to pay their taxes. Cotton prices went down from 
thirty-odd cents a pound to 10 cents. The furmrers lost $150 a 
bale. The Legislature of Texas passed a resolution staying the 
taxes, and excused the farmers from paying their taxes for a 
year. 

Why can not Congress extend some time to farmers who have 
obtained money on their farms through an institution created 
by Congress, when they have been afflicted by floods and storms 
and have been deprived of the productive agencies that they 
heretofore have had in order to meet the demands of the Gov- 
ernment and to pay the interest on these loans? 

Mr. President, this is not only a serious situation but it is a 
pitiful one. Here are farmers who have been going along pay- 
ing the interest on these loans. It is neccessary that the in- 
terest be paid in order to hold their property. Now an act of 
Providence comes, and they are deprived of the power to pro- 
duce the money to meet the interest demands. Is Congress 
going to permit these farmers to lose their homes because we 
are about to do an unprecedented thing? 

Precedent! Why, we are making precedents all the time. 
We are living in a progressive age, when we are not bound by 
the old, musty theories of the past. As one writer has said, 
precedents are errors grown old. If it takes an unprecedented 
thing to meet an emergency, why not meet it? 

Why, I was a Member of the House, I believe, at the time 
when Congress, in order to aid people in distress in a foreign 
country, voted $20,000,000 to Russia; and I remember, when we 
were having debt settlements with foreign countries, that we 
gave them a small interest rate that I opposed. I voted against 
all of them, and our Government got the worst of the deal in 
every single instance, and the best deal we got out of them all 
was with England; but none of them was entirely fair to this 
country. It was said that you took into consideration the con- 
dition of the people over there. That was urged—that we were 
asking enough, in view of the condition in which we found 
them. 

Now, we have people in our own country, the very bone and 
sinew of the Nation, the producers, the farmers, who own their 
homes, owing money to a loaning institution of the Govern- 
ment, the land bank, and now, when farmers who have tried to 
meet the interest are unable to do it, the Senate, on the theory 
that we are asked to do a thing that we have not done before, 
refuses to extend a helping hand to these farmers. 

Senators, recently, during the gambling spree that is now 
going on in Wall Street, the Government Federal Reserve Board 
put a hundred and odd million dollars up there to relieve the 
situation caused by gambling in stock. But we halt and hesi- 
tate about setting aside $2,000,000, or staying the interest collec- 
tions for 60 days, in order that quite a number of American 
farmers may save their homes, 

We do not hesitate to do these big things for the big fellows, 
but frequently, when the little fellow has been in the lurch, 
it is hard to make some Senators enthuse over him, or to exer- 
cise themselves at all to extend to him a helping hand. 

Mr. President, I hope the resolution of the Senator from South 
Carolina will be agreed to. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Ficrida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Does not the Senator from Alabama recall 
that in dealing with the advances for the reclamation of arid 
lands out in the West, the Government has often extended the 
time in which the interest was to be paid, and not only that but 
has remitted it entirely at times? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thank the Senator from Florida for calling 
my attention to that. Yes; and I voted to give those people out 
there an extension of time, and the Senator is correct, in some 
instances Congress gave them the interest. ; 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I voted for that myself. I remember a 
few years ago we just charged off $14,000,000 in one year . 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield to me? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I just want to call attention to this fact. The 
resolution does not ask the land banks to stay the paying of 
the interest. As I understand, they have the wherewithal to 
meet the interest on the bonds coming due from time to time 
now. I am asking that the Federal land banks be asked not to 
foreclose the mortgages. 

If the Senator will allow me to read one letter-——~ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 


Mr. SMITH. It is a short letter. My correspondent said: 
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I see from the papers that you are going to introduce a resolution 
calling upon the Federal land banks to stop selling farmers’ lands for 
nonpayment of interest. I wish to congratulate you— 


And so forth. 


I have a friend here who owes this bank money on his farm and is 
not able to pay his interest, and consequently they are going to sell 
his farm on December 2. This man belongs to one of the oldest and 
most highly respected families in this section of the State. He in- 
herited his farm from his father, who in turn inherited it from his 
father. This man is a good farmer, and until three years ago always 
made around a bale of cotton to the acre. For the past two years we 
have been simply rained to death here and our cotton crop has been a 
total failure. This man on about 150 acres made 3 bales of cotton 
last year * * *; but it took everything that he made to pay the 
local bank for this year’s and last year’s advances. 

This man’s farm js worth two or three times the amount the land 
bank has loaned on it, but if it is sold now it will not bring a cent 
more than the mortgage for the reason that nobody here wants farm 
land, and if they did, they haven't the money with which to buy. 

This man has six children, the oldest about 12 years of age, and he 
is nearing 60 years of age and has never done anything except farm 
all of his life. If this man’s land and home are sold and he put out, 
I candidly don’t see how he can make a living for his family. 


I have a letter here from the best friend, both personal and 
political, I ever had in my life. He was considered one of the 
wealthy men of Lee County. He wrote me on November 14 
right along the lines of the letter I have just read. On Mon- 
day morning my colleague [Mr. BLEAsE] and I received a tele- 
gram that W. A. Stuckey had dropped dead on the piazza of 
one of his tenant’s homes. He said to me lately, “I am 
literally ruined by virtue of the disaster that has visited this 
section of the State for three successive years. I am in the 
midst of it.” 

No man knows the condition unless he has been there. All I 
have asked is that the Federal land bank be requested by the 
Senate to stay these foreclosures. If they find that under the 
law, where the rule and regulation is put above the interest of 
the whole community, despite what Providence may do, we have 
to drive ahead; they need not regard the resolution. I am 
simply asking the Senate to express its opinion as to whether 
they will ask or not to foreclose these mortgages for a period 
of not to exceed 60 days, and let us see if we can not get an 
appropriation that will meet the interest in deserving cases at 
the discretion of the bank officials, and then, at the expiration 
of the life of the appropriation, if it should be granted, if 
conditions do not warrant us extending it further, of course, 
the homes will be lost and everything will be gone. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I wish merely to say, in line 
with what the Senator from South Carolina has just said, that 
it has been suggested to me that in New York, where this wild 
speculation is going on day after day on the stock exchange, 
the notes of the people speculating who are broke, who are 
right up against it, have been extended for 30 and 60 days in 
order to keep that thing from crashing completely to the ground. 
If they will do that in order to keep a gambling machine going, 
surely the Congress can do something to keep the American 
home going, and prevent the farmer who owns a farm which 
has been in the family for generations from going out of the 
hands of the family. We would be violating the Scripture, 
which says: 

Remove not the ancient landmarks of the fathers. 


In the case cited by the Senator from South Carolina, that 
farm has become a landmark in the family, and here we are 
about to permit this old landmark to be removed and to pass 
into the hands of strangers when the mortgage is foreclosed. 


COMMENTS ON CRITICISMS OF THE SENATE 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senate sometimes does 
unusual and exceptional things. 

This morning I was delighted, when the nomination of the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] came to the Senate, 
naming him as ambassador to France, to hear the senior Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Boraw] ask that it be received by the 
Senate in open executive session immediately, and unanimously 
confirmed. It was a fine compliment paid to the Senator from 
New Jersey, and, indirectly, a compliment to the Senate of the 
United States. 

I am sure that all of us, without respect to party affiliations, 
believe that the Senator from New Jersey will make a great 
diplomat, will perform his functions well, and reflect credit 
upon this country. I am sure the Senate will join with me 
when I say that personally I wish him well and Godspeed in 
his new work. 
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Immediately following that fine service the senior Senator 
from Kentucky {[Mr. Sackretr], a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, a member of the subcommittee which drafted many of 
the rates in the bill on cotton and flax and wool, got recognition 
from the Chair and asked unanimous consent to have inserted 


in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, for distribution throughout the | 
country, with governmental sanction and approval, an editorial, 


the most malicious, the most unwarranted, the most menda- 
cious toward the Senate that I have read in a long time. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SACKETT. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SACKETT. 
because the matter had been exploited upon the floor on yes- 
terday in connection: with an article from Mr. Babson. I of- 
fered to put the editorial into the Recorp in 
country should see the abuse that was being heaped on the Sen- 
ate. I had to ask the privilege of the Senator from South 
Carolina, which he offered to me if there was to be no comment. 
I wanted that editorial as a text, in order that I might say 


later what my thought is upon the methods by which the Senate | 


is excoriated by reputable journals in this country. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, I—— 

Mr. SACKETT. One moment more, 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator wants to make a speech 
in my tinike—— 

Mr. SACKETT. Before the Senator proceeds, I want to 
place myself before the country in the proper light. Every 
group in the Senate is excoriated in that editorial. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I refuse to yield for a 
speech. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I refuse to yield for a speech, because I 
want to make a speech myself. 

Mr. SACKETT. I will return to the speech; I think the 
Senator misunderstands my purpose. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator will have ample opportunity, 
and I hope he can get recognition to reply to me. 

When the Senator offered that editorial the only fair con- 
struction to put on his action was that he indorsed the edi- 
torial, that the many accusations and charges that are made 
in that editorial, untrue and unwarranted, received the appro- 
bation of the Senator from Kentucky. That the slush and dirt 
prepared by the editorial writer of that paper was to be ap- 
plied by the Senator from Kentucky—— 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. First let the Chair suggest that 
there has been a good deal of debate which he thinks is tend- 
ing toward a violation of Rule XIX, and he would like to have 
section 2 of that rule read, so that Senators may keep them- 
selves within the rule, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

No Senator in debate shall, directly or indirectly, by any form of 
words impute to another Senator or to other Senators any conduct or 
motive unworthy or unbecoming a Senator. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I am thoroughly familiar 
with that rule, and I do not think I have said anything to 
impute any motive to anyone. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair did not intend to indi- 
cate that the Senator had, but the Senator must admit that 
lately on the floor of the Senate this rule has been in fact 
violated several times, and the present occupant of the Chair 
does not want to have it violated. He has simply had it read 
as a warning. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not going to violate it myself. I 
never violate the rules of the Senate if I can help it. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi 
has just stated that he believed, from what the Senator from 
Kentucky did in reference to this editorial, that the editorial 
met with his approval. I presume the speech of the Senator 
from Mississippi is proceeding upon that theory. 

The Senator from Kentucky has explained, or endeavored to 
explain, that it did not meet with his approval, but met with 
his disapproval. 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not understand the Senater from 
Kentucky to say that it met with his disapproval. I can not 
understand how anyone in the wildest flight of imagination who 
disapproves of it should want it placed in the ConaressIonaL 
RECORD. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 
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Mr. SACKETT. The Senator from Kentucky endeavored to 
state that he disapproved of the editorial. He offered to put it 
in the Recorp in order that he might comment on it later and 


| show the reason for it. 


Mr. HARRISON. I will accept the Senator's statement and 
I will pass up the Senator. I apologize to him if, as he says, 
he disapproves of the editorial. I am glad indeed to hear that 
I misinterpreted the Senator’s position, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President- 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NORRIS. No, Mr, President; I thought the Senator from 
Mississippi had finished. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I have not finished. I want to say 
something about the editorial, and I hope when I shall have 
finished that the Senator from Kentucky can say that he in- 
dorses my remarks, 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 


| to interrupt him? 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If I have acted under a misapprehension as 
to the attitude of the Senator from Kentucky, I want to make 
that plain. But here is the record. May I read it? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The record igs as follows: 


Mr. SmitTH obtained the floor. 

Mr. Sacxerr. Mr. President—— 

The Vick PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Carolina yield to 
the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. Smuiru. I yield. 

Mr. Sacketr. Without commenting thereon, but asking that it may 
receive the thoughtful consideration of the people of the country, I 
send to the desk and ask that the clerk may read an editorial appear- 
ing in the Washington Post this morning. 

The Vice Presipent. Is there objection? 

Mr. Harrison. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SmirH. Mr. President, if the request of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is going to bring about a discussion I shall not yield to it. 

Mr. Sackett. Without comment, I have asked that the editorial may 
be read. 

Mr. Harrison. Is the Senator asking to have inserted in the Rmecorp 
the editorial appearing in the Washington Post this morning? 

Mr. SAckeTT. I am, 

Mr. Harrison. I desire to say that while I have no objection to 
having it put into the Recorp, I wish to have something to say about 
it if that shall be done. 

Mr. JoHNsSON. Mr. President—-—— 

The Vicw PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky yield to the 
Senator from California? 

Mr. Sackett. Certainly. 

Mr. JoHnson. I glanced very hurriedly at the editorial in question. 
May I inquire whether the editorial which the Senator from Kentucky 
has asked to have read is the one that is bitterly and abusively critical 
of the Senate? 

Mr. SACKETT. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 

Mr. Sacxetrtr. That is the reason I have asked to have it read. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I see. 

Mr. SmirH. May I suggest to the Senator from Kentucky that when 
I get through—I do not think it will take very long for me to do so— 
he can then ask that the editorial may be inserted in the REecorp? 

The Vice Presipent. The Senator from South Carolina declines to 
yield further. 

Mr. Smoor. Mr, President - 

The Vice PresIpDENT. Does the Senator from South Carolina yield 
to*the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. Situ. I yield. 

Mr. Smoot. In order to save any further discussion of the matter, I 
object to the request which has been made by the Senator from 
Kentucky. 


There is the incident in full, fresh from the official reporters’ 
notes, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, 1 do not believe that the 
Senate has ever in all its history held the confidence of the 
people in higher esteem than to-day. There was a time when 
this body reacted immediately and favorably by a very large 
majority to the wishes and desires of certain special interests. 
There was a time when the Senate was called the “ Plutocrats’ 
Club.” There was a time when it might have been in disfavor 
among the great masses of the American people. There was ? 
time when special privilege entered this Chamber, assured that 
it would be protected. But to-day the Senate is more responsive 
to the will of the American people than ever before. It is re- 


It is, 
Very well. 
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looking and progressive men on the other side of the Chamber, 
inspired by a purpose to serve the whole country and to give 
equality of treatment to every class and industry in the country, 
are willing to join with us over hére and force the legislation 
through. Of course, there are still some on the other side of 
the aisle who have been repudiated day after day in this body, 


who would still listen to the voice of those who sit in the big | 


offices and try to exact greater privileges from the Government. 
That is what is the matter with the Washington Post, Mr. 
President. It is not often that its editorial columns contain 


favorable expressions about the Senate of the United States, | 


and especially has it been true during this exiraordinary session 
of the Senate that it has condemned our action. It wus against 
us in our farm-relief policy. It has been against us in our fight 
to equalize the duties so that every industry and every class of 
our people might be treated fairly by the Government. The 
Post has said that this group of progressive Republicans and the 
Democrats have betrayed the farmers; that they have not met 
their promises to the agricultural elements of the country. 
Mr. President, the Washington Post will never make 
farmers of the country believe that. 
in the bill for the agricultural interests of the country than in 
any prior bill, and to clinch that proposition we have given 


the 


them the debenture plan in order to make the rites at least in | 


part effective. If the fight we have waged for farm relief in 
connection with the farm relief bill had been successful, and if 
we had been able to force the adoption of the debenture plan 
at that time, the wheat farmers and the cotton farmers and 
other agricultural interests of the country would to-day be get- 
ting greater consideration with better results than they are now 
at the hands of the board which is now operating. 

There is to-day a subtle plan chartered, upon the part of cer- 
tain people who dislike what has been done during this extraor- 
dinary session of Congress, to belittle the Senate of the United 
States, to make light of its achievements, to put it in unfavor- 
able light before the country. It is a plan to throw up a smoke 
sereen in order to cover up what others in high places have 
done or have failed to do in this great crisis. That is a part 
of the plan of this newspaper in the city of Washington. We 
know propaganda when we see it. Those of us who have been 
in politics for more than a year can see it when it is written by 
the special newspaper correspondents who dine at the White 
House and who take fishing trips down into Virginia with the 
President, and then with their subtle pens write this propa- 
ganda, hoping that they might create an impression in the coun- 
try unfavorable to the Senate and favorable to some one else in 
high places. I could nrention by name some of the special 
writers, and the time may come in the Senate when we will men- 
tion them by name, who are creating such propaganda. They 
are as well organized as were the propagandists under the lead- 
ership of Grundy in his fight against the tariff bill. 

This editorial is a part of that plan to try to put the Presi- 
dent of the United States in a favorable light before the farmers 
of the country and the business interests of the country, and 
in order to do so they think they must tear down the work 
of this body. The Senate of the United States has always been 
a great body. It is the forum that guarantees at this time the 
rights of the great masses of the American people. 

In the past year the agricultural interests have tried out the 
other party in the body at the other end of the Capitol for 
relief, but they did not get it. They are getting it now at the 
hands of the Senate, and they are getting it over the protests 
and the determined opposition of the President of the United 
States. The Washington Post and the so-called correspondents 
who write their special articles—not all of them, but some of 
them, and the boys in the press gallery know who they are— 
ean not fool anybody, but they are trying to put us in a false 
light. 

Mr. Babson! It was a part of the scheme of Doctor Babson, 
who bought lands in Florida and prophesied in his radio talks 
and in his newspaper articles that the great boom in Florida 
was going to last five years longer than it did. He has per- 
haps made more mistakes in his prophecies than any man who 
ever prophesied. I do not know whether he is trying to get 
from under the blame for the failure of his prophecies. He 
has advised investors to invest in certain stocks. 
for that advice. He runs an investment service. 


are blaming him, so he comes out with this broadcasted state- 
ment that the Senate of the United-States is the cause of the 
great financial catastrophe in New York City. If he can make 
the country believe it, he may continue to hold his clientele 
among the investors of the country who have paid him an 
annual fee and as a result of which he has reaped a financial 
harvest. 
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Higher rates are carried | 


He gets paid | 
Many of the | 
people who have lost money because they followed his advice | 
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Then, too, in order to blacken the Senate and bring it into 
| disrepute, if he can, with the business people of the country, 
| Doctor Babson holds the President of the United States up and 
| says, “Give him carte blanche authority to do what he wants 
to do in this crisis and let the Senate adjourn.” He pays the 
| President a high tribute, and yet Mr. Babson knows, and every 
| business man in New York and everyone else who was caught 
in the stock-exchange debacle knows, that the President sat 
| quietly by when stocks were crashing down and down daily and 
| did not lift his hand or raise his voice to stop the devastating 
| result, or offer assistance to those who were working night and 
day to restore confidence. 

I do not want to condemn the President in this delicate 
situation, but his satellites must not go out and try to put him 
|} upon a pinnacle by lowering the Senate of the United States. 
Babson can not fool anyone with such writings as that. Anyone 
who in the future would pay Doctor Babson anything for his 
services is either a knave or a foul. He has gone wrong in prac- 
tically all of the prophesies he has made. It is said thut he 
predicted the crash. If I predict, Mr. President, that you are 
| go.ng to die some day, it will happen, and that is about how it 
was with Doctor Babson’s prophecy. 

The Washington Post editorial says that the Democrats have 
| played politics. We have not played politics. The Democratie 
Party in the consideration of the tariff bill has been more con- 
servative than ever before in the history of the party. The 
Post is trying to create unrest and dissatisfaction among the 
business people of the country over our action. 

Senators on the other side of the Chanrber know that up until 
this good hour we have not reached individual amendments to 
the bill. We have only voted on Finance Committee amend- 
ments, and in 9 out of 10 cases they have proposed increases in 
rates over the present law. We have only considered those 
proposed increases. In the rarest instances have there been 
decreases. The fight has been waged against the increases above 
the present law. Based upon what we have heard, the business 
people of the country, with some few exceptions among those 
who are getting special privileges from the Government through 
the higher rates carried in the present bill, are pretty well satis- 
fied with the present tariff law now on the statute books. So 
if we have voted only on those increases, and if many increases 
have been made and practically no decreases under the present 
law have been made, how can anyone with justice say that the 
action of the Democratic Party and the progressive element over 
on the other side of the Chamber has been to attack business, 
to create industrial confusion and economic unrest in the coun- 
try? They can not say it truthfully, Mr. President, and they 
can not threaten us and frighten us and cause us to change our 
future policy from that of the past. 

Playing politics! Taking too much time! Of course the 
confusion on the other side of the Chamber has caused some 
uncertainty in the minds of some people as to what is going 
to happen, but do not blame us for the confusion that exists 
on the Republican side of the Chamber. 

We are not the cause of the birth of the new group. Do not 
lay at our door the division that has arisen in the Republican 
ranks, We are not to be blamed for that. 

Ah, Mr. President, the country ought to know that when the 
Fordney-McCumber bill was before the Senate the consideration 
of that bill by this body required four months; that when the 
Payne-Aldrich bill was before the Senate its consideration in 
this body required more than three months. The only tariff 
bill whose consideration in recent times required only around 
two months was the measure which was known as the Under- 
wood-Simmons bill. The expedition in the consideration of 
that bill was due to the fact that the Democrats were united 
on it; they had a fixed plan; they stood together; they were 
joined by some progressive Republicans; they overpowered the 
opposition on the other side, and quickly passed the measure. 
The sentiment of the country at that time was so ripe for a 
| revision of the tariff that the opposition sat quiescent and per- 
mitted the bill to pass in a very short time. 

The pending tariff bill up to this hour has been before the 
Senate for only two months. We have been working upon it 
from 10 o’clock in the morning until 10.30 o’clock at night at 
times. We on this side of the Chamber have placed no obstruc- 
tion in the way of its hasty consideration. There is not a 
Senator on the other side of the Senate, I care not even if he 
be a member of the Old Guard, but knows that we have tried 
to cooperate in order to expedite the speedy consideration of 
the bill; and yet some persons would create the impression in 
the minds of the people of the country that the Senate of the 
United States is adding to the condition of unrest and disquiet 
| in the country; that it is playing politics in this great crisis, 
Mr. President, only a few nights ago, at the invitation of the 
| Secretary of the Treasury, the Senator from North Carolina 


| 
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[Mr, Simmons], the ranking Democrat on the Finance Com- 
mittee, and myself, coming next to that Senator on the com- 
mittee, as well as Mr. GARNER, of the House, together with cer- 
tain Republican leaders of the committee from this body and 
members from the other House, were invited to sit in a con- 
ference with the Republican Secretary of the Treasury. That 
was at a time when stocks had declined in New York and the 
crash was on; when anxiety was in almost every heart; when 
it was feared from one end of the country to the other that 
an industrial panic would result. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury said, “ We want to do something to restore confidence; we 
would like to send out from this meeting a statement that a 
tax reduction law is going to be passed, and we would like to 
have the approval of the Democrats of such a course.” 

We gave it unhesitatingly and unreservedly. Did we play 
politics then? No. We thought our cooperation with the Re- 
publicans would help the administration to maintain economic 
stability in this country; that it might relieve some of the 
chaos, confusion, and unrest existing in the minds of our peo- 
ple. We have not played politics. We have tried to help write a 
tariff bill that would equalize duties to all the industries and all 
the people of the country. We have done mighty well, and all 
the propaganda that may be started through editorials, and from 
so-called Repulican speakers who do not know the situation, 
and statements emanating from special correspondents who are 
close to the White House, which may try to create an unfavor- 
able impression against the Senate, will not be able to do it, be- 
cause such prepaganda will not be substantiated by the facts. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think in considering the edi- 
torial in question we ought to consider its source. We ought 
to realize that the Washington Post is owned, controlled, and 
published by Mr. McLean, a man who from the time of his child- 
hood. when he left the cradle, has led a life of dishonor and dis- 
repuie, who, everybody knows, is a real pervert. 

When one of the greatest crimes of modern days was being 
perpetrated, when the Government of the United States was 
being robbed of practically a billion dollars’ worth of the public 
domain, when, through the treachery of a high public official, 
the Government of our country was being robbed of those re- 
sources that we thought we were preserving for a day when 
danger or war might come—when that crime was being perpe- 
trated it was Ned McLean who came to the relief of a man in 
high place in governmental affairs who was selling out his coun- 
try. It was Ned McLean, the owner and the publisher of this 
sheet, who lied to the committee of the Senate, who made state- 
ments which afterwards were proven and admitted to be false in 
order to mislead the investigating committee and to shield the 
man who was robbing his country. And so when the truth is 
known by the people every condemnation of this body that comes 
from the lips of that man will add to its good reputation for 
honesty and will add to the honor of the men of the body he 
assails. 

Mr. President, the amount of money involved in the trans- 
action in which McLean tried to shield the thief and deprive 
his country of a vast property was greater than the value in- 
volved when Benedict Arnold betrayed his country; more than 
twice the value was involved in the McLean false testimony 
than was involved when a fort in New York was about to be 
turned over to our enemies by a traitor in our midst. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in a moment, 

Mr. President, it might have well occurred that if the oil pre- 
served in the ground in the naval oil reserves had been taken 
away and stolen, as Sinclair, Doheny, Fall, and McLean were 
trying to have it taken away and stolen, it would have brought 
in future years defeat to Gur arms greater in magnitude than 
would have come had West Point been turned over by Benedict 
Arnold to the British. I now yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I merely wish to suggest to the Senator in 
connection with what he has said about McLean that I think 
the Senator would do well to develop that he did not retract his 
statement intended to help out the participants in this crime 
until he found out that he was going to be put under oath and 
that if he swore to what he had stated as a fact he would be 
guilty of perjury. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, not only that, if the Senator 
from Nebraska will permit me—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But it was stated that he was not only told 
that he would be put under oath but that he would be sent to 
the penitentiary for perjury. 
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Mr. NORRIS. The point suggested is well worthy of con- 
sideration. While it may not add to the magnitude of this 
man’s degrading moral crime, it shows that his heart is corrupt 
and that the only thing that makes him good and made him good 
then was fear of imprisonment in jail. 

Yes, I will say to the Senator from North Carolina that 
Mclean had lied to the committee, believing that that lie would 
nnislead them and let the culprits escape, but when the com- 
mittee refused to follow his lying tale and issued a subpoena 
for Mr. McLean to come before the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys and be sworn, what did he 
do? He wired to Washington for his attorney, and his attorney 
went all the way from Washington to Florida to be present when 
he testified before the subeommittee. When the hour came when 
McLean was to appear to be sworn, his attorney appeared and 
said that the witness was not quite ready to testify; he wanted 
further time to consult with his lawyer. So the time was ex- 
tended, I think, until the afternoon, or perhaps the next day. 
Then, after McLean had had ample opportunity to consult with 
his lawyer, when he knew from what his lawyer had evidently 
told him that if he lied he would commit perjury and if he tried 
to substantiate the lie he had already told when he was not 
under oath—and now he would be under oath—then, and only 
then, with the fear of prison bars before him, did McLean tell 
the truth. The fact of telling a lie did not mean anything to 
him. He has been doing that all his life; but prison punish- 
ment for perjury induced him on that occasion to tell the truth. 

Mr. President, that is the man who owns the Washington 
Post; that is the man who controls the Washington Post. All 
we want to do is to let the people of the country know that the 
man who has assailed the Senate, as he has done in that ‘dis- 
graceful, lying editorial, is the same man who tried to rob his 
country of a billion dollars’ worth of property, or, at least, if he 
did not try to rob it himself, he tried his best to have the guilty 
ones escape proper punishment. All the country ought to know 
is that it is McLean who assails us; and when he praises the 
Chief Executive, I pity the Chief Executive. I believe that the 
praise or commendation of any public official or private citizen 
coming from the editorial columns of the Washington Post is 
something that honest men would shun as they would shun a 
serpent. I have nothing but pity for those he praises, and when 
the country understands the facts they will have nothing but 
praise for those he condemns. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I asked to have printed this 
editorial from the Washington Post for a definite purpose of 
my own. I feel that the country to-day is looking at the Senate 
with perverted eyes. 

We heard yesterday the excoriation of an individual who 
sought to condemn the Senate and asked that it be sent home. 
That was Mr. Babson. This morning there comes an editorial 
from a reputable newspaper published at the home of the seat 
of Government. That editorial derides and abuses every group 
in the United States Senate, without exception. It seeks to 
place before the people the blame for the business failure in 
this country which has just taken place upon the discussion of 
the tariff in the Senate. 

I am sorry that my purpose was misunderstood, as was ap- 
parent from the first speech made. I felt that I wanted to say 
in regard to the Senate a few things that my own experience 
here has brought poignantly to my attention. 

We were called into special session for a definite purpose. 
The Finance Committee, of which I happen to be a member, 
immediately took charge of the tariff bill when it came over 
from the House; and all summer long, day and night, the mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee worked earnestly and faithfully 
to try to give to the country such a revision of the tariff as, in 
the judgment of the Senate, business conditions warranted. 

Whenever a great bill like a tariff bill is before a House of 
Congress there is a certain unsettling of business conditions 
which makes for uncertainty in trade. People are afraid to 
commit themselves to the future in the manner that they are 
unafraid to do when there is no great measure like the tariff 
pending. It brings about a hesitancy. The Members of the 
Senate in their conversations recognize that difficulty. They 
have recognized in speaking to me, almost everyone with whom 
I have talked, that it is a necessary concomitant of every great 
measure which has to do with financial affairs when it is pend- 
ing in the Congress. 

The editorial which was published this morning in a reputable 
paper does not, in my judgment, seek out an individual group. 
As I read it it excoriates every single group that has been de- 
nominated in this body. I think the country ought to know 
that it has been the experience of those of us who have had to 
work closely upon this bill that the attention of every man has 
been given without stint to try to bring through a measure and 
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relieve the country from any uncertainty that is bound to hang 
over it as long as it remains pending. 

I do not believe that an examination of the Recorp will show 
a filibuster against this bill. When we have a bill which treats 
more than 7,000 questions in the matter of rates, when we 
have a bill that it took the majority members of the Finance 
Committee more than seven weeks to go through hurriedly in 
the quiet of a committee room, I believe that it is unfair for 
unybody in this country to criticize the Senate in the manner 
of this editorial because they have not been able to finish that 
job. 

I think the Members of the Senate feel that it is necessary 
for them to relieve the country of the pendency of this measure 
at the earliest possible moment; but I do not think it is fair 
to excoriate men who have worked night and day, and latterly, 
under the double pressure of night sessions, to try to bring 
about that result. 

In my business life I have always noted that when a measure 
of this kind was pending it had a serious effect upon the 
commercial life of the country; but I think we have yet to 
find, as to this measure, where there has been a deliberate 


to delay that measure unnecessarily, 
of the Finance Committee may mean the making or the break- 
ing of industries and agricultural life in this country. We 
can not afford to take snap judgment upon any of those rates, 
It requires close application. I think the men who comprise 
the Senate, when it is considered that they represent the inter- 
ests of the entire country, that each of them has his own local 
interests to consider, and the prosperity of the section from 
which they come, have borne with each other remarkably well 
under the stress and pressure of this bill; and I do not think 


it is fair that any of us should be held up to ridicule, or that | 
politics should be played in trying to bring about the passage | 


of this measure. 
For one I had hoped that the Senate would stay in special 


session until the last moment in order to add to the possibility | 


of a quick enactment of the measure. I thought it meant 
more to the business of the country to get it off our hands and 
out of the way, and let business affairs be settled, than any 
other thing before us. I submit to the judgment of the Senate, 
and I submit to it without playing politics, because personally 
I know little of polities. 
school, I have not seen—and I want to say it to the country— 
any effort, from any source, to delay the tariff bill unnec- 
essarily. 

I think it is only fair that the country should know—and I 
do not know anybody who is in a better position to tell them 
than I am myself, because I have sat on the Finance Com- 
mittee—that there has been a genuine effort to give to the 
country as good a bill as the composite judgment of men who 
represent every section has been able to formulate. 

Personally, I could not agree with some of the rates that 
were incorporated in the House measure. I have made my 
arguments and tried to bring about a reduction in some of 
those rates, I think we are justified, under the special call of 
this session, in examining the conditions of each industry pre- 
sented to us. We were asked to make a limited revision of 
industrial rates. That is an indefinite term. For myself I 
had to find a formula which I thought indicated a limited revi- 
sion. In seeking that formula it seemed to me that this coun- 
try had lived so long under a protective tariff that the indus- 
tries themselves had been properly protected as a whole; that if 
a limited revision were needed it was not primarily in relation 
to the capital invested in the business, but it went further 
and affected the entire population. 

That formula which I was able to deduce from the special 
eall took this form—that in examining an industry for tariff 
revision we should first determine whether in any branch there 
had come definite unemployment; that abnormal unemployment 
was the criterion from which the general interest of the coun- 
try was to be sought. If unemployment appears in any indus- 
try, then in my judgment the next question is whether that 
unemployment was brought about by internal competition among 
the individuals engaged in that industry, or whether that un- 
employment was brought about by reason of increasing imports 
affecting that industry. If it was brought about by internal 
competition, I felt that no tariff readjustment could be of value 
to that industry; but if it was brought about by increasing im- 
ports, then it became the duty of the Senate to determine 
whether a raise of duty would bring about such a change in 
that industry that employment would increase, and the oppor- 
tunity to earn a living would be given to more people in this 
country. 

That is the formula I have tried to follow in seeking either 
to raise or to lower the duties in this tariff bill. I do not 
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uttempt among the membership on either side of this Chamber 


The results of the work | 
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know that that is subject to criticism, but if it is I shall have 
to take that criticism. I do say, however, that the Members of 
the Senate have been working industriously and giving gener- 
ously of their time to bring about, as nearly as possible, an ideal 
situation. 

I do not think the actions of the Senate warrant the tirades 
that are being offered upon it by those people who have suffered 
in the debacle which has lately taken place in business in this 
country. They have tried to do a genuine job; and it is up to 
the people of the country to support their duly elected repre- 
sentatives in an effort to bring about a satisfactory, a quick, 
prompt solution of this great industrial and agricultural ques- 
tion. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, when the incident first arose 
to which we have adverted this morning, because the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Sackerr] stated substantially that he de- 
sired to present the editorial in question to be read at the desk 
without comment, and in order that the country might know 
what was being said concerning the Senate, I assumed that he 
From the speech he has now made, 


upparently erroneous, and the incident, so far as the editorial 
is concerned in its original presentation, may be, I think, dis- 
missed. 

Mr. President, I am the keeper of neither the dignity nor 
the honor of the United States Senate. I represent a bloc of 
one, just one. Sometimes I have felt impelled to vote with one 
kind of bloc in the Senate, and sometimes with another. But 
there is one thing that has impressed itself wpon me in the last 
few months, one thing, sir, that I am sick and tired of hearing. 

In the economy of nature the most wretched and contemptible 
creation is the bird that fouls its own nest, and, while I have 
not ascribed such a thing to any individual in this body, I am 
sick and tired of innuendoes, implications, and even statements 
from men who break their heads and their hearts and their 
purses to get into this body and then denounce it. 

When I get tired of sitting in the Senate, Mr. President, I 
will quit it. If there is any man who sits here who believes the 
Senate is such a horrible place as has been described by certain 


| individuals who write from the White House door, let him get 
| out of it. 


There is no law compelling him to remain here, and 
none compelling any of us to stay here under circumstances that 
may arouse either our indignation or our hostility or our con- 
tempt for this body. As long as a man sits in this body, as 
long as he spends of his substance to get here, as long as he per- 
verts his politics in order that he may return here, at least he 
should not, either by implication, insinuation, or otherwise, con- 
demn all of his fellows by a blanket indictment, assuming to 
himself alone the sole possession of all the virtue that there is 
in this world. 

I would like to say to the gentlemen who are standing in line 
in the endeavor to get into this body—for they are standing in 
line in every State in this Union, hoping to fill the positions 
which we fill here—I would say to those who have caught the 
prevailing notion, perhaps, from some individuals in our body, 
of abusing the United States Senate, “ Why do you want to get 
into an institution of this sort that possesses so nrany vices and 
none of the virtues?” 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I hope the Senator will not overlook the fact 
that all those men want to reform us. The Senator seemed to 
overlook that. 

Mr. JOHNSON. All want to reform us! All want to reform 
us! They want to get into this body with the idea that they, 
with their possession of a superior egotism and vanity, and 
with a virtue that armors them that can be pierced in no 
fashion whatsoever, are coming into this body for the purpose 
of reforming 95 men, and demonstrating, at the same time, 
what nrarvels they are. 

There is no law that requires us to be here, sir. We are here 
because we like it, and because we fight to get here, and because 
the job is attractive and ministers to the egotism and the 
vanity that God put in every one of us. 

We are here in the endeavor to do svine little service, it is 
true, aud to do that service as best we can in our own small 
way, but we are here, sir, primarily because we fought with 
both fists to get here, and every one of us is fighting with both 
fists to remain here. So let us have an end of any man in this 
body in the future condemning the body, arrogating to himself 
a superior virtue, and arrogating to himself, too, a peculiar 
superior egotism and vanity. Let us have an end of that sort 
of thing, for heaven's sake. Let any man in this body who does 
not like it, or who subscribes to such an editorial as appeared 
in the Washington Post this morning, get out of it, and go and 
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breathe a freer atmosphere, and leave us to breathe a better 
aturosphere by reason of his absence. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, next March I will have been 
a Member of this body 29 years. There has been a great revo- 
jution in the body since I came here, not only in its personnel 
but in many of its essential attributes. 

When I came here the House of Representatives was regarded 
as the forum where the people expected and looked for the pro- 
tection of their rights, and the Senate was regarded as the 
tribunal where what were called “the interests” expected pro- 
tion and support. That situation has changed. The House 
now is the place to which the special interests go for help. The 
Senate is the place to which the people come for relief. 

The intellectual standard of the Senate to-day is as high as it 
was when I first came here. The moral standard of the Senate 
to-day is in my opinion higher than when I first came here. 

The spirit of patriotism which obtains in this body, of fidelity 
to the rights of all the people of the country, without regard to 
occupation or to class, was never higher in this body, in my 
opinion, than to-day. In all the essentials for successful and 
wise legislation the Senate of to-day will measure up to the 
standards of the body in any period in our history. 

Mr. President, the situation in which we are to-day with 
reference to the expeditious passage of the pending legislation 
is largely the result of the abdication on the part of the body 
in which this legislation under the Constitution must originate 
of its obligations and duties to the people. I do not mean that 
observation in any spirit of criticism of the House, but it is a 
fact very well known. 

This tariff bill was in committee in the House from the 7th 
day of January to the 9th day of May, if I am correctly ad- 
vised, a lite more than four months. During that period of 
time, although Congress was expected to be called into special 
session for the purpose of helping agriculture, and its chief 
business was to be the passage of a bill which was ‘then under 
preparation in anticipation of an extra session, the representa- 
tives of agriculture consumed very little time in the com- 
mittee. The interests, which were not supposed, either by the 
President or the Congress, to figure to any considerable extent 
in the proposed revision, took possession of the committee, and 
for nearly four months they were very insistent in their de- 
mands that every duty in the law which was not as high as 
they desired to have it should be raised. The greed which they 
demonstrated in those hearings became a matter of common 
knowledge and daily comment and criticism not only in the Con- 
gress but in the press and among the people of the country who 
were familiar with what was going on. 

In that way four months were consumed in considering 
amendments to the tariff bill, resulting in a bill which dealt 
directly, by amendment, with about 2,000 items. It took four 
months to draw those amendments to the present law. The 
great forum of the people, the House of Representatives, in- 
trusted by the Constitution with the duty of originating such 
legislation, when that bill reached it in the regular course, de- 
voted just about one week to its discussion and consideration, 
I am advised. A travesty! 

Think of a bill containing 4,000 items, involving taxes upon 
the people, imposing burdens upon the masses, granting favors 
to special interests, many of them dictated by special interests, 
received in that body, traditionally regarded as the forum of 
the people, considered and passed after one week’s discussion 
and consideration. Then it came to us. 

Upon. what theory does the other branch of Congress justify 
its abdication of its obligation to the people? There is but one, 
Mr. President, and that is the theory that when the bill gets to 
the Senate it will be given that consideration which it is en- 
titled to and failed to receive in the other body. It is this 
burden which has been thrown upon us—the burden of re- 
writing a bill that deals with thousands of items and thousands 
of commodities. We have largely rewritten it, discussing the 
items as they should be discussed for the enlightenment not 
only of Members of the Senate who have not the time to look 
as carefully into them as the Finance Committee have done, 
but for the enlightenment of the people of the country as well, 

We have up to this time taken two months in the discharge 
of that duty. I undertake to say that no two months have 
ever been spent by this body more usefully so far as the coun- 
try and the people are concerned than these past two months. 
Nearly one-half of that time was spent upon the administrative 
provisions of the bill, There were involved in these provisions 
two great fundamental principles in which the people of the 
country are deeply interested. One of them was a constitu- 
tional question of tremendous import that called forth the 
greatest debate I have ever heard in the Senate during my 
service ‘The question was whether the people of the country, 
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through their Senators and Representatives in Congress, were 
to continue to control the purse strings of the Nation, to deter- 
mine and fix the taxes the people should be required to pay, by 
open discussion and vote after due deliberation of the rights 
and the interests of the people, or whether those taxes should 
be imposed by a single individual with the help of a body ap- 
pointed by him and subject to removal by him. It was not a 
question personal to the man who now happens to hold the 
great office of President of the United States. The controversy 
was one as to investing the executive department with a power 
so vital to the whole body of the people of the country, and 
changing the practices and precedents of nearly 150 years, if, 
indeed, what was proposed to be done was not in violation of 
the Constitution itself. Of course, that question needed discus- 
sion. We would have been derelict in our duty if we had not 
given it the fullest and freest discussion. 

The other great question was one that fundamentally affects 
the interests of the one class of our people who are suffering 
most at this time and whose condition is admitted to be one of 
great distress. What we did with reference to the debenture 
was chiefly for the purpose of making effective the legislation 
which we were called here to enact with reference to the rates 
of duty imposed upon the products of agriculture. That ques- 
tion, therefore, assumed proportions of great magnitude and im- 
portance and hence required time for its consideration. Not one 
minute was wasted in the discussion of that question. That 
brought us on to the consideration of the more than 2,000 items 
which had been affected by the House revision of the tariff law. 

Mr. President, true to the purpose for which this session of 
the Congress was called, we sought early in the session to con- 
fine the legislation chiefly to the revision of the agricultural 
schedule. We were not successful in accomplishing that result. 
That is the reason and the only reason why we are held here 
so long. If we could have carried out the purpose declared by 
the President, if we could have carried out the purpose desired 
to be carried out by a large element in this body, constituting 
at that time not quite a majority, we would probably have been 
adjourned by this time and at our homes. But we were not 
permitted to do that. Who prevented us from doing it? It was 
not the President of the United States. It was not the farmers 
of the country. It was the special interests, those seekers after 
special privilege, those industries which desired higher taxes 
upon the people in order that their profits and their prices 
might be maintained at the present or even a higher level. We 
have finished the agricultural schedule. We have adopted the 
debenture plan. We have done what was needed to be done for 
agriculture so far as rates upon its own commodities are con- 
cerned and so far as making those rates effective is concerned. 

Are the farmers of the country dissatisfied with what we 
have done? We came here for the purpose of helping them. 
We have not altogether finished our legislation in their behalf. 
We will not finish that work until we shall have cut down the 
exorbitant rates upon things they buy which are carried in the 
House text and the Senate committee amendments. But is 
there any farm organization in the country to-day that is com- 
plaining about what the Senate has done with respect to the 
bill? Are they claiming that we are incompetent, that we are 
not to be trusted with discharging the functions and duties of 
this great body? I have heard of no such complaint. The 
farmers are satisfied. They are satisfied that we in the Senate 
at least have up to this time discharged our full duty toward 
them. Where does this propaganda come from—for it is noth- 
ing but propaganda against the Senate, charging it with general 
inefficiency and incompetence—and what is the motive and in- 
spiration for it? 

When we had fixed the rates in behalf of the farmer we 
then realized that the farmer and consumer both were deeply 
interested in the reduction of the high industrial rates carried 
in the House bill and that no relief could come to the farmer 
by raising the rates we had placed upon his products unless 
at the same time we could prevent outrageous increases in the 
rates upon the things which he buys. The consumer, on the 
other hand, felt and knew that no relief would come to him 
from the passage of the bill unless the exorbitant industrial 
rates were reduced. So we began, in response to a demand on 
the part of the farmers and the consumers, to discharge our 
further obligation and duty to them and to that end to slash 
those rates. 

The big favor-secking interests represented by their lobbyists 
here, Mr. Grundy and others who are now under investigation 
by the Lobby Investigating Committee, discovered that the Con- 
gress, so far as the Senate is concerned, was not going to give 
them the increases which they demanded. They were satisfied 
to permit the farmer to have his increases if they could have 
theirg, which would render his of no value to establish parity ; 
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but the moment they discovered that there was no chance for 
them to control this body as they had probably controlled an- 
other, discovered that a majority of this body was standing like 
a stone wall against the demands which they had been so suc- 
cessfully making before the committees of both bodies of the 
Congress, they lost all hope of securing what they wanted, and 
then for the first time they became dissatisfied with what we 
had done for the farmer, and then for the first time they turned 
their guns upon the Senate and began their vituperation, their 
denunciation, and their infamous slanders. 

Mr. President, their attacks have now assumed a form of 
propaganda. I do not think we need pay so much attention 
to what certain newspapers are saying about this matter; I 
do not think they are succeeding in misleading the people; but 
it is perfectly evident that there is an organized propaganda. 
I do not say it is being resorted to for political purposes, but 
I think big business, disgusted and dissatisfied with the Senate 
because we would not respond to its wishes, because the Senate 
was a lion in its path in securing what is desired, has begun 
this propaganda. It is trying to discredit this bedy. It can 
no longer control the Senate as it did in past years. The Senate 
is no longer the citadel of privilege as it was in other times. 
It has become the forum and the refuge of the people. There- 
fore big business has turned its guns upon this body, as it 
turned its guns upon the House of Representatives in the old 
times when that body was truly representative of the rights 
of the masses of the people. 

Mr. President, those favoring excessive tariff rates have even 
got'e to the extreme of trying to convince the country of the 
impropriety of the action of the Senate in reasonably debat- 
ing questions that the House has refused to discuss, but that 
need discussion, involving the imposition of 2,000 new additional 
duties upon an already overburdened and tax-ridden people. 
They would like to see the Senate pass practically without dis- 
cussion this bill which had only about a week’s discussion in 
the other body. 94 

What would the’people of the United States say, and what 
would they have the right to say about this body when it was 
sought to impose these burdens, carrying with them taxes upon 
the people estimated to be more than a billion dollars a year, 
if the Senate had followed in the footsteps of the other House, 
if we had abdicated our duties and obligations to the people, 


and had passed the pending bill hurriedly, without even an 
attempt at discussion or real analysis and scrutiny of the 


rates that would impose those burdens? If we had done that, 
Mr. President, the people would have had the right to have 
pointed the finger of scorn against us, to have called us traitors, 
hypocrites, time-servers, and the tools of the special interests 
which had proposed and procured these rates that we are now 
trying to reduce. 

Mr. President, we are seeking to give to agriculture what 
both parties promised it should have with reference to rates 
on agricultural products, and so when we reached the con- 
sideration of the rates on the industrial commodities we decided 
we would take all the time that might be necessary to show 
that those rates are too high, and we intend, if the rates upon 
products that the farmer buys are too high, to see that they 
are brought down to the proper level, in order that the in- 
creases we have given to the farmer may be effective, in order 
that those increases may not be offset and rendered useless by 
increases in the already excessive industrial rates, as con- 
tained in the existing law. We did not in the campaign say 
to the farmer, “ We will raise your rates, but at the same time 
we will raise the rates which are imposed upon the things 
which you buy.” We did not say that. We said—and when I 
say “we” I mean the two great political parties of the 
country—we said, “ While at this time the protection that you 
enjoy is not equal to that which has been accorded to the 
industries, while the rates on farm products are not equal to 
the rates imposed on commodities which you have to buy, we 
will, so far as practicable through the tariff, so revise the rates 
as to put you upon a parity with industry with respect to tariff 
duties as far as that is possible and practicable.” 

That is what we on this side in cooperation with progres- 
Sives on the other side are trying to do, Mr. President; and, as 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] so eloquently said here 
a few days ago, we can not possibly accomplish that purpose 
unless we shall reduce the rates of the House bill upon the 
commodities which the farmer buys. 

Mr. President, it may be said that when we passed the farm 
relief bill we had done all that we ought to do, all that we 
were called in session to do, and all that the party platforms 
enjoined us to do for the farmer. If that be true, why did the 
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President >f the United States insist that, in addition to farm 
pr legislation, we should also pass farm relief tariff legis- 
lation? 

Are we responsible, Mr. President, for what has happened 
in Wall Street because we have pursued the course which has 
been pursued here? When did Wall Street and those who are 
engaged in this propaganda discover that we were responsible 
for what has happened there? When did they discover it? 
They did not discover it until, in the speculation in Wall Street, 
the peak of high prices had been reached and the market had 
begun to fall. When did the administration discover it? Here, 
after weeks and months, when everybody knew that Wall Street 
speculation was draining every neighborhood and community 
throughout the country of its funds in order to support this 
orgy of speculation that was going on—what was the admin- 
istration doing? What was the Secretary of the Treasury 
doing? Was he or the administration doing anything to stop 
it? No, Mr. President; on the contrary, day after day, as stock 
prices went higher and higher, day after day they’ gave out 
statements assuring the people of the country that everything 
Was on a sound, safe, and sane basis, and there was no reason 
for apprehension. Did that tend to check that speculation? 
On the contrary, did it not tend to stimulate and encourage it? 
I do not say it was so intended, but it fortified it, it stabilized 
it, it encouraged it, it even stimulated it; and that went on 
until the tumble started. What happened then? The victims, 
the men who supplied the money for this speculative orgy, from 
every quarter of the country, men of small means of specula- 
tive turn of mind were rendered, in many instances, penniless, 
sheared like sheep by the speculators in New York, and when 
the shearing was complete, when the stockbrokers of New 
York had finally to go down in their own pockets and cover 
losses by giving up a part of the profits derived from the high 
prices to which they had advanced the market, then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, they began to cry out, “Stop it! Stop it! It has gone 
so far the other way it is out of our control. Help us! Help 
us!” Then it was, and not until then, that the administration 
came to the relief of the situation, after the shearing was com- 
plete; and it was not until after this scheme of robbery and 
plunder had come to an end—and that is what the process of 
raising stock prices to such high peaks and then dropping them 
down and making the little men of the country pay the cost 
was—it was not until then, when the sheep were all sheared 
and the big speculators themselves began to feel the pinch of 
the falling market, that any activities such as we now have on 
the part of the administration were begun. 

In this situation, Mr. President, no one can say that the Sen- 
ate has had anything to do with that orgy of speculation in 
New York or anything to do with the collapse of that orgy of 
speculation, resulting in fortunes of millions of dollars to some 
of the big promoters and operators and in losses of billions on 
the part of the people of this country who were of a speculative 
turn of mind or who were duped and intrigued by the psychology 
of the situation to enter into speculative ventures. 

Mr, FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow an 
interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Carolina yield to the Senator from 
Florida? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator will recall that member banks 
of the Federal reserve system in New York which were making 
large profits on the high rates of interest refused to abide by 
the suggestion and advice of the Federal Reserve Board. They 
went outside, and said, “ We will not admit that you have any 
authority or any power in the premises; we are going to run 
this thing ourselves.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not desire to comment upon the Fed- 
eral reserve system. I was speaking, Mr. President, about the 
political and business agencies of this country, with which, 
however, it is not at all improbable that certain New York 
bankers were connected 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I want to suggest that the statement of the 
Senator from Florida was rather broad when he said the mem- 
ber banks of the Federal reserve system in New York did that. 
My trustworthy information is that the member banks did not 
do it, but that Mr. Charles E. Mitchell, of the National City 
Bank, was the chief offender, and he is the man more respon- 
sible than all others together for the excesses that have resulted 
in this disaster. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, those who are most respon- 
sible for this catastrophe are the people who, after they found 
what was going on, encouraged it by trying to lull the fears 
and apprehensions of the people and put them to sleep with the 
idea that there was nothing wrong and that everything would 
be settled satisfactorily in the end. They are the ones who 
are most to be condemned. 

I do think the banks had their share of responsibility for 
it as well as the political authorities. Certain representatives of 
big business were interested in boosting their stocks listed on 
the market; but, Mr. President, the banks bore their part of 
the responsibility. The banks encouraged it by sending their 
own money up there, by setting an example to the people in 
their communities. The little banks and the big banks and the 
Federal reserve banks and all the banking system encouraged 
it; and they did not discontinue that encouragement until the 
thing reached the peak of the pyramiding, and then they began 
to ery out. Then they began to gather in their profits, and to fix 
the blame. It had to be fixed upon somebody, and they have 
decided upon the absurdity of trying to make the Senate of 
the United States the scapegoat. 

There never was a more outrageous attempt of men guilty of 
great wrong and outrage upon the people to shift the burden 
upon those who, instead of hurting the situation, have been in- 
dustriously and intelligently working in order to help, not a 
speculative situation, but an industrial condition which has been 
fraught with more misery, which has brought more poverty, 
which has caused more millions to mourn, than any panic we 
have ever had in this country, the direful results of which, com- 
pared with what has resulted from the collapse of the stock 
market in New York, are like comparing a mountain to a mole- 
hill. 

We were engaged, Mr. President, not in bolstering up specu- 
lation in Wall Street. Others were doing that. Others whe 
are now pointing their finger at us were doing that. Others who 
are now encouraging this propaganda of slander against us were 
doing that. What we were doing was trying to relieve the 
people of the United States of a burden that has borne them 
down for many, many years, kept the masses in poverty, and 
enriched the classes—a condition that the bill we were con- 
sidering, as written by the House and amended by the Senate 
Finance Committee, was calculated to aggravate rather than 
to improve an outrageous condition of discrimination in favor 
of the favor-seeking interests which the Smoot-Hawley bill 
would supplement and make more effective in the further en- 
richment of the classes, and the further impoverishment of the 
masses, 


Mr. HEFLIN. 


Mr. President, in reply to the infamous attack 
made upon the Senate by one Roger Babson, followed by the 
slimy, slanderous, and infamous attack by Ned McLean’s paper, 
the Washington Post, I wish to read a statement from a former 
President of the United States, Mr. Coolidge. 

In his autobiography, he says of the Senate: 


Presiding over the Senate was fascinating to me. That branch of 
the Congress has its own methods and traditions which may strike the 
outsider as peculiar, but more familiarity with them would disclose 
that they are only what long experience has demonstrated to be the 
best methods of conducting its business. 

It may seem that debate is endless, but there is scarcely a time when 
it is not informing; and, after all, the power to compel due consider- 
ation is the distinguishing mark of a deliberative body. If the Senate 
is anything, it is a great deliberative body, and if it is to remain a 
safeguard of liberty it must remain a deliberative body. 

I was entertained and instructed by the debates. However it may 
appear in the country, no one can become familiar with the inside 
workings of. the Senate without having a great respect for it. The 
country is safe in its hands. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, who did the Senator say is 
the author of that article? 
Mr. HEFLIN. Calvin 
United States. 
HON. WALTER E. EDGE, AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, a great honor has been bestowed 
upon my colleague the senior Senator from New Jersey, as well 
as a great responsibility. 

I wish to congratulate Senator Epcr on his appointment to 
represent this great country as its ambassador to the Republic 
of France. 

Senator Epcr’s career has been most noteworthy, and it 
should be an inspiration to every young man starting on life’s 
journey. 

As a boy he was attracted to the field of the newspaper, 
and, as a natural step, to that of advertising, which he has made 
his life work, and in which he has been eminently successful, 


Coolidge, former President of the 
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Early in life he became interested in affairs of the State. 
He served as journal clerk and as secretary of the New Jersey 
Senate, 

When the War with Spain was declared in 1898 Senator Epcr 
volunteered for service and was commissioned as a second 
lieutenant in the Fourth New Jersey Volunteer Infantry. He 
served throughout that war, and after peace had been declared 
he still retained his interest in military affairs, becoming a 
captain in the Third Regiment of the New Jersey National 
Guard. 

Senator Eper has served his State and party with distinction. 
He has been a presidential elector, an alternate delegate at 
large, and as delegate at large to several Republican National 
Conventions. 

Elected to the House of Assembly of New Jersey in 1909, 
Senator EpcE served in that body as its leader, a most unusual 
honor to be conferred upon a new member. The following year 
Senator EpcEe was elected to the State senate, serving in that 
body as majority leader and as president. In 1916 Senator 
Epe¢Ee was elected governor, and served the State as its war 
governor during the World War. 

Senator Epc¢e’s record as governor of the State is one that 
any man might envy. It was his thought and conception that 
caused the bridge across the Delaware River between Camden 
and Philadelphia to be constructed, that caused the tunnel 
between New York and New Jersey to be constructed, and 
caused the agreement between the States of New York and 
New Jersey for the organization of what is known as the 
Port of New York Authority. These great enterprises for the 
convenience of millions of people who are using them every day 
will always be remembered to his credit by this and future 
generations. 

The record of Senator Ever in the House of Assembly of New 
Jersey, in the Senate of New Jersey, as Governor of New Jersey, 
and in the Senate of the United States is one of intelligent and 
constructive statesmanship, and it is with deep regret that the 
State of New Jersey releases him to his duties as ambassador 
to France. 

I venture the opinion that Senator EpcE leaves this body with 
a great deal of regret. I know that the Senator has made many 
firm friends while here, and I am sure it must be with reluc- 
tance that he is severing his relations here. 

His work as a Member of the United States Senate has 
always been for the good and benefit of his State as well as 
the country at large. 

Senator Epce has been an able statesman. With a continua- 
tion of this admirable quality then, indeed, will bis name go 
down in history as a great ambassador. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, Senator Ener 
entered the Senate when I first became a Member in April of 
1919. He has been an industrious, an able, and an honorable 
Member of this body. His departure to another post of public 
duty is a distinct loss to the Senate. However, by his accept- 
ance of the ambassadorship to France the foreign Diplomatic 
Service has received a well-trained, experienced public servant 
who will add to the prestige and influence of our Government in 
Europe. 

In the absence of the acting leader of the Democratic Party 
in the Senate, I take the liberty in my own name and in the 
name of those Senators who entered the Senate at the time when 
Senator Epce and myself came here, and I am sure also in the 
name of the minority Members generally, to extend our con- 
gratulations and to wish him a notable career in his new and 
important post of duty. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to add a word to 
what has been said about Senator Ener. 

In New York we regard New Jersey as our very closest neigh- 
bor. Sometimes we facetiously refer to New Jersey as the 
“bedroom of New York,” because so many of the citizens of 
New Jersey go to New York every day for business purposes. 

Senator Ener has been on the opposite side of the Senate from 
me. Perhaps I am likely to be in many things in bitter oppo- 
sition to him. But I have always found him to be so much of 
a gentleman, so genial, so tactful, so kind that my relations 
have been those which might be called brotherly rather than 
political or antagonistic simply from a political standpoint. 

I feel it is particularly fortunate that Senator Ener is sent to 
France. We need to have in that country an ambassador who 
has the many fine qualities, peculiar qualities, possessed by 
Mr. Epce. He has a mind and a personality which will appeal 
to the French people. 

I want to say, too, if I may in all propriety, that I think 
Mrs. Edge will honor and grace the embassy in France. I feel 
that the appointment is a peculiarly fortunate one, not alone 
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because of the abilities possessed by the new ambassador but | for a period that would give the delinquent a chance to redeem 


on account of those possessed by his charming wife. 

For my part, and I am sure I speak for many acquaintances 
Mr. Epce has in my State, we congratulate him upon his ap- 
pointment. We congratulate the President on the fact that he 
has appointed so able a man. We wish for Ambassador and 
Mrs. Edge long life and every success in maintaining the glory 
of the United States and their own happiness in the great 
capital of France. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I desire to add a short trib- 
ute to what has been said with reference to Senator Epcr’s 
appointment as ambassador to France. 

All Members of the Senate know of Senator Epar’s geniality, 
his pleasing personality, his ability, and his industry. I have 
had occasion to serve with him on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee for many years, and I desire to bear testimony to his 
fitness for his new position, to his knowledge of foreign affairs, 
to his breadth of thought, and his disposition, in dealing with 
foreign affairs, to leave politics out of consideration. Since he 
has served upon the Committee on Foreign Relations he has 
displayed no partisanship. 

From my knowledge of Senator Epcr, his conduct, his indus- 
try, his ability, as displayed in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and in all his activities in the Senate, I am satisfied 
that a wise, suitable, and splendid selection has been made. 


RELIEF OF BORROWERS FROM FEDERAL LAND BANKS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, did I understand that the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina desires to have a vote upon his reso- 
lution? 

Mr. SMITH. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


I would like to have a vote. 
I shall have to object. 

Mr. SMITH. Before the Senator objects let me state the 
situation. Matters over which I have no control make it im- 
perative for me to be absent to-morrow. Of course, I am thor- 
oughly cognizant of the rule under which this resolution would 
have to go over, but I felt that my colleagues would extend me 
the courtesy of allowing it to come to a vote, when they could 
take whatever action they thought was proper in their judg- 
ment and wisdom, I should like to have my colleagues extend 
to me the right to have the matter voted on to-day. 

The matter is more than simple. I want to reiterate, I am 
perfectly aware of the fact that this bank is a private institu- 
tion, but it was created by Congress for a specific, definite pur- 
pose, to aid home owners to retain their homes, and to aid those 
who did not own homes to acquire homes. It provides oppor- 
tunity for a long period of amortization in the case of a loan, 
even in a case of a purchase, or in the redeeming of a mortgage. 

This resolution simply expresses that it is the feeling of the 
Senate that, in the discretion of the authorities, they should 
extend for not exceeding 60 days proceedings where foreclosures 
are now about to be executed. 

I want to call attention to the fact that there are numbers of 
farmers who, through no lack of energy or effort on their part, 
have utterly failed to make enough to meet their interest 
payments. 

This calamity is so disastrous, so far-reaching, that I have 
drafted a resolution which will provide for an appropriation, 
authorizing the land bank to use its discretion in those cases 
where delinquency has occurred, not on account of any fault on 
account of the borrowers, but on account of weather conditions, 
or similar causes, over which the borrower has no control, to 
give a delinquent at their discretion a reasonable time in which 
to pay the interest. 

Last year I appeared before the Senate and asked for an 
appropriation of $15,000,000 to enable farmers to meet their 
obligations and to make another crop. I have the report of the 
officers who had that matter in charge, and, despite the suc- 
ceeding disaster, those who borrowed have paid within 20 or 25 
per cent of the loans. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that is an entirely different 
question fronr the one involved in this resolution. 

Mr. SMITH. No, Mr. President. Will the Senator from Utah 
allow me to explain? 


Mr. SMOOT. Never mind; consider that I have not said 
anything. 
Mr. SMITH. Just let me give the Senator my viewpoint. 


This money is due, just as money was due to private banks in 
my State in the case of the other appropriation I got. All I am 
asking is that aid be extended where the parties are worthy, 
where they are good moral risks, but where, simply on account 
of disasters over which they have had no control, they can not 
Ppay—that the Government, as it has created this instrumen- 
tality to help in enrergencies where it is justifiable, would extend 
to the banks the amount of the interest, and have the delin- 





quent interest charged against any estate that was mortgaged 


his property if the season were sufficiently favorable to euable 
him to make any money. 

It is exactly analogous, in the principle involved, to what we 
did last year, because we extended credit to enable individuals 
to meet their obligations to private institutions that sold their 
fertilizer, that sold feed, that sold the necessary farm equip- 
ment. The institutions were not able to advance the credit 
themselves, the farmer was not able to buy the things needed, 
the Government stepped in and made credit possible, and the 
borrowers have repaid a great anrount of the loans. 

All I was seeking was a chance to ask for an appropriation 
of funds which, at the discretion of the land-bank authorities, 
they could use to meet the interest payments in worthy cases, 
so as not to vitiate in any way at all the sale of the bonds in 
the open market, so that the man who owned the land where 
execution was pending would have the Government extend for 
a reasonable period the payment of the interest, and then if the 
conditions were such as not to warrant any further extension, 
to foreclose on the property. 

It is a condition which I sincerely hope will never be repeated 
in that section of the country or elsewhere. The Members of 
the Senate can not understand the distressed condition over a 
section of country that is entirely too large and the conditions 
too disastrous for the local community to absorb. 

I realize that from the standpoint of ruthless and strict busi- 
ness this would not be considered, but this is an emergency case, 
in which the United States Senate is asked to express itself to 
the officials of an institution which it created for a specific and 
definite purpose. 

I was hoping that we might have a vote on this resolution, 
expressing to these authorities the attitude of the Senate, rec- 
ommending a reasonable extension; but, as a matter of course, 
if the Senate determines to observe the rule, anyone can object, 
and this matter must go over, in which event, of course, I would 
not have an opportunity to press it at this session. But I had 
hoped that a vote would be allowed on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands objec- 
tion has been made. 

Mr. SMITH. Has objection been made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Utah has objected. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as a firm believer in and as a 
friend to the Federal Farm Board and the Federal farm-loan 
system, I would be utterly failing in my duty as a Senator of 
the United States if I did not object to this resolution. I there- 
fore object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the 
resolution will go over. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the objection carries the resolu- 
tion over. Just what fate it would have had had it been al- 
lowed to come to a vote I do not know. I believe that a 
majority of the Senate would have passed the resolution. I 
believe that there are enough here who really have the interest 
of the individual farmer at heart to have voted for the reso- 
lution. 


I shall, upon the reconvening of the Congress, press a reso- 
lution for an appropriation from the Federal Government to 
take care of delinquencies that have occurred, where the de- 
linquent is thoroughly worthy of an extension, and unable to 
save his home. 

Mr. President, certain things are legally right and morally 
wrong. I suppose it was perfectly legal for the Secretary of the 
Treasury to notify the public that he would reduce the rate on 
incomes totaling a loss to the Treasury of $160,000,000, and it 
was proclaimed throughout the country as being a masterful 
stroke in relieving the distressed situation—God save the mark— 
amongst those who pay an income tax. Here is an effort that 
may be mistaken in its purpose to try to relieve those who have 
no income, but who produce that out of which incomes are at 
all possible, and I am met with objection, not with sympathetic 
objection! no, but with an objection that we must not inter- 
fere with the holy of holies which has money in the banking 
institutions of the country. 

I realize, as well as the Senator from Utah and others, 
that under our form of organized society we must hold in full 
faith and honor the repositories of accumulated wealth of the 
country. But when we get to that point where the institu- 
tions are to be considered sacred, while hundreds and thou- 
sands of Americans, touched by the hand of Providence and 
rendered impotent while they are struggling day and night in 
the lowly vocation of agriculture, must be brushed aside with- 
out a word because we might break the sacred theory of the 
preservation of a certain statute, then I must protest most 
vigorously. 
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I have in my heart to say things that I ought not perhaps 
here to say, but the attitude of certain Members here almost 
betrays me into saying them. No suggestion has been made 
from any quarter, while the cry has come from the distressed 
peoples of the country, that their own Government, or the in- 
strumentality which their own Government set up, is a Frank- 
enstein or Juggernaut that is more heartless in its exactions, its 
ultimate exactions, than were the private institutions. 

I have introduced this resolution thinking perhaps that I 
would have at least the sympathetic attitude of my colleagues. 
The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] said he would be derelict 
in his duty as a Senator if he said only one word along the line 
of extending aid to those who, aside from providential forces, 
by the very nature of the condition into which he and others 
of like mind have forced the producers of this country. The 
iniquitous high-protective tariff, added to the unfortunate sea- 
son, have reduced the agriculturists of this country to peasan- 
try. When I, standing here in my place, ask for a little stay 
of proceedings that would save a humble citizen perhaps his 
Christmas in his own home, I am met with the objection that 
perhaps it is jeopardizing the bond sale of this institution, I 
tried to safeguard that and tried to make it apparent, as I 
am convinced in my own mind after having studied the situa- 
tion, that only those who are opposed to this matter could see 
in it any danger to the credit of the institution in the bond 
markets of the world or to the public. Here we have a condi- 
tion, a cry coming up from all over the country, not alone as 
the result of the unfavorable condition of the season, but a cry 
that is so universal that the President of the United States 
had to call an extraordinary session of the Congress to enact 
legislation to give agriculture a chance. 

That condition did not arise alone from a disastrous season. 
The fact of the business is that the cry went up that we had 
a surplus, that we had more than we could sell, and yet, like 
Tantalus, the poor farmer stood in the stream of prosperity 
with the power denied him to get his lips low enough to drink 
the golden tide. No; he stood knee-deep in the so-called pros- 
perity, naked and pauperized, and it became so scandalous, such 
a universal scandal, such a reflectiou upon our form of govern- 
ment, that the President saw fit to call an extraordinary session 
of Congress to relieve the situation. 

In general terms we have talked; we have talked general 
things and have not done a specific thing. Now, when a specific 
case is called to our attention and a specific remedy can be 
applied to a specific individual, then, “No; oh, no! Let us talk 
generalities!” Let us stand here and talk in glittering terms 
of the poor distressed individual and then let us pass him a 
lemon; let us hypnotize him and make him think that quinine 
is sugar. That has been done here, and yet we refuse our aid 
when a specific case of mercy, simple mercy, is asked by some 
lonely home, some distressed home, pleading that there may be 
something done for an American citizen. Perhaps that lowly 
home may shelter a gold-star mother. What does she think 
of a Government which, under the exaction of a law that has 
been passed, is going to turn her and her boys out and no Santa 
Claus to come? We raise our brows to express the majesty 
of the law while the innocent victims of both legislation and 
season are losing their homes. 

Mr. President, I am not a pessimist, and I hope I am not a 
fool. We are creating bolshevists just as fast as the wheels 
of time can move. Think of a condition in a boasted democratic 
country, where $60,000,000,000 were wiped out from the so- 
called value of stock, and when the $60,000,000,000 was gone 
the prices of the stock were not yet as low as reasonable divi- 
dends would justify. With farmers depressed and starving, 
with the laborer getting an inadequate pay, there was such a 
vast accumulation of wealth in America that there could be 
poured into one corner of the country an aggregation of wealth 
that could lose $60,000,000,000 from that pyramided value and 
still not have the stocks down to where the price current after 
the break justified a reasonable dividend. 

What happened? The moment the crash came the adminis- 
tration and the financial forces of America were joining together 
to create confidence—where? To create confidence in the stock 
and bond issues of the country. Mr. President, we all remem- 
ber that in 1920, on May 21, the advisory council and the mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board met and decreed deflation, 
but do we remember that the prices of the unprotected com- 
modities of the country toppled to where it spelled the ruin and 
the disaster of the laborer and the producer? Cotton fell from 
40 cents a pound to where it scarcely could be marketed. Wheat 
fell to where it did not pay to take it from the field. Cattle 
were a drug on the market. I was a member of the subcom- 
mittee that went to see the Secretary of the Treasury along 
with two western Senators to see if there could be negotiated 
a loan of $50,000,000 to save the breeding cattle of the West. 
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That loan was promised on the condition that Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
who was present in the conference with certain other bankers, 
would underwrite the loan. 

Did anyone hear at that time a cry from the administration 
and from the powers that be that we must come to the rescue 
of the basic industry of America? Not a word! Not one word! 
The farmers were left to become bankrupt. Bighty-seven per 
cent of the farms of America are under mortgage as the result 
of that contemplated, studied crime against the American people, 
We heard no one in the high places of finance suggest that they 
should go and stabilize wheat, stabilize cotton, stabilize cattle. 
No; the farmer is the plaything of American politics. The dis- 
organized farmers, representing in our political division what 
China does among the nations of the earth, being unorganized 
and unable to help themselves, are the football of the political 
parties of the country. 

Mr. President, I have done my duty. I shall continue to try 
to bring relief to those who do not understand and do not care 
to understand the situation. All they do understand is that cer- 
tain institutions must not even seemingly be jeopardized. 

When the new session of Congress assembles in December, I 
shall introduce my proposition. I am, however, disappointed 
and amazed that even this word of cheer should be denied and a 
sympathetic attitude should not be assumed in this emergency 
by the Senate of the United States. I believe, Mr. President, 
had the objection to my resolution not been interposed, it would 
have been adopted. For fear that I might say too much under 
the circumstances, I shall content myself with what I have al- 
ready said, and shall leave the responsibility of this action where 
it now rests. Doing so, however, does not discharge my whole 
responsibility, and at the proper time I shall give the Senate 
another opportunity to act on the resolution. 

Mr, McNARY. Mr. President, I have only a word to say in 
reference to this matter. I would not delay the debate on the 
tariff bill for one moment were it not for the fact that I prom- 
ised another Senator that I would confer with the chairman of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board relative to the resolution which 
has been submitted by the Senator from South Carolina. I did 
so, not only by telephone but that official paid me a personal 
visit a few moments ago, and stated that he is very much op- 
posed to the favorable consideration of the Senator’s resolution, 
because it would probably have an unfavorable effect upon the 
debenture market, 

iveryone knows the delicate situation which now exists in 
regard to the sale of Government debentures, and out of respect 
for the judgment of the Federal Farm Board I muke this very 
brief statement. Under the rule, and subject to the objection 
of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], the resolution goes over 
for the day, as I understand? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 

RADIO BROADCASTING 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have waited almost all of yester- 
day and a considerable part of to-day and should refrain now 
from taking the time I am about to take, but it seems as 
though the Senate will not do anything except talk about other 
questions than the tariff bill, and so I might just as well take 
a little time also. I do not mean by that that I agree with all 
of the paid-for opinions of Mr. Babson or of newspaper edi- 
torials, but I do think that the people of this country are getting 
tired of the Senate talking on everything besides the tariff bill, 
and I do not want to add very much to such talk. 

My purpose in rising is to ask to have printed in the Recorp 
the report of the Royal Commission on Radio Broadeasting of 
Canada, together with the recommendations that are made. 
This document has been referred to by the newspapers and some 
excerpts have been made from it. It is a very important docu- 
ment and I should like to have it printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The report referred to is as follows: 


REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON RADIO BROADCASTING 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON RADIO BROADCASTING 

Sir John Aird, president Canadian Bank of Commerce (chairman), 
Toronto, Ontario. 

Charles A. Bowman, Esq., editor Citizen, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Augustin Frigon, D. Sc., director Ecole Polytechnique, Montreal, 
Quebec; director general technical education, Province of Quebec, Mont- 
real, Quebec. 

Donald Manson, Esq., secretary, chief inspector of radio, Department 
of Marine, Ottawa, Ontario. 

TERMS OF REFERENCED 


“To examine into the broadcasting situation in the Dominion of 
Canada and to make recommendations to the Government as to the 
future administration, management, control, and financing thereof.” 
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REPORT 
The Don. P. J. A. CARDIN, 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Str: We have the honor to submit the following report on the subject 
of radio broadcasting, in accordance with the requirements of Order in 
Council P. C. 2108: 

OBJECT OF COMMISSION 

The Royal Commission on Radio Broadcasting was appointed by the 
Government to inquire into the existing situation in Canada and to 
examine the different methods adopted in other countries. 

The purpose of the inquiry was to determine how radio broadcasting 
in Canada could be most effectively carried on in the interests of 
Canadian listeners and in the national interests of Canada. 

According to the terms of reference of the order in council appoint- 
ing the commission, it was required: “To examine into the broad- 
casting situation in the Dominion of Canada and to make recommenda- 
tions to the Government as to the future administration, management, 
control, and financing thereof.” 


METHODS IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

Before setting out to hold meetings in Canada we considered it wise 
to visit some of the countries abroad where broadcasting is well organ- 
ized or is in process of organization, so that we would be in a position, 
if necessary, to discuss with the provincial authorities of Canada and 
others the relative merits of the different methods employed. We found 
broadcasting especially well organized in Great Britain under the 
British Broadcasting Corporation, and in Germany, where the radio serv- 
ice is also under a form of public ownership, control, and operation. In 
France the situation has been studied by a Government commission. 
No definite statement, however, can be made at the present time as to 
the recommendations of the commission. iverywhere in Europe we 
found inquiries being conducted under government auspices for the 
purpose of organizing broadcasting on a nation-wide basis in the public 
interest. In addition to London, Berlin, Paris, and Lille, we visited 
The Hague, Brussels, Geneva, Dublin, and Belfast. A visit was also 
made to New York, where methods followed by the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. were observed. We have also received information from Union 
Internationale de Radiophonie at Geneva and other sources concerning 
broadcasting in countries which were not visited. 

A statement of methods followed in other countries 
Appendix I. 
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SITUATION IN 


We have held public sessions in 25 Canadian cities, including the 
capitals of the nine Provinces. One hundred and sixty-four persons sub- 
mitted verbal statements at these sessions; in addition, we have received 
124 written statements. (See Appendix II.) 

Conferences were held with the authorities of nine Provinces, who 
gave every assistance to the commission and promised their cooperation 
in the organization of broadcasting. Written statements giving this 
assurance have been received from them (see Appendix III). Resolu- 
tions have also been received from numerous representative bodies, the 
large majority favoring the placing of broadcasting on a basis of public 
service, 

In our survey of conditions in Canada we have heard the present 
radio situation discussed from many angles, with considerable diversity 
of opinion. There has, however, been unanimity on one fundamental 
question—Canadian radio listeners want Canadian broadcasting. This 
service is at preset provided by stations owned by private enterprise 
and with the exception of two, owned by the Government of the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba, are operated by the licensees for purposes of gain 
or for publicity in connection with the licensees’ business. We believe 
that private enterprise is to be commended for its effort to provide 
entertainment for the benefit of the public with no direct return of 
revenue, This lack of revenue has, however, tended more and more to 
force too much advertising upon the listener. It also would appear 
to result in the crowding of stations into urban centers and the conse- 
quent duplication of services in such places, leaving other large popu 
lated areas ineffectively served. 

The potentialities of broadcasting as an instrument of education have 
been impressed upon us; education in the broad sense, not only as it is 
conducted in the schools and colleges, but in providing entertainment 
and of informing the public on questions of national interest. Many 
persons appearing before us have expressed the view that they would 
like to have 
country. 

At present the majority of programs heard are from sources outside 
of Canada. It has been emphasized to us that the continued reception 
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of these has a tendency to mold the minds of the young people in the | 


home to ideals and opinions that are not Canadian. In a country of 
the vast geographical dimensions of Canada, broadcasting will undoubt 
edly become a great force in fostering a national spirit and interpreting 
national citizenship, 

At the conclusion of our inquiries it is our task, the importance of 
which we are deeply conscious, to suggest the means as to how broad- 
casting can be carried on in the interests of Canadian listeners and in 
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the national interests of Canada. The order in council appointing us 
to undertake this work contains the suggestion that the desired end 
might be achieved in several ways provided funds are available, viz: 

(a) The establishment of one or more groups of stations operated by 
private enterprise in receipt of a subsidy from the Government. 

(b) The establishment and operation of stations by a Government- 
owned and financed company. 

(c) The establishment and operation of stations by provincial gov- 
ernments. 

We have examined and considered the facts and circumstances as they 
have come before us. As our foremost duty we have concentrated our 
attention on the broader consideration of the interests of the listening 
public and of the nation. Krom what we have learned in our investi- 
gations and studies we are impelled to the conclusion that these interests 
can be adequately served only by some form of public ownership, opera- 
tion, and centro] behind which is the national power and prestige of the 
whole public of the Dominion of Canada 

PROPOSED ORGANIZATION 

The system which we propose does not fall within the exact category 
of any of those suggested in the order in council, but is one which 
might be regarded as a modification of (b), i. e., “ the establishment and 
operation of stations by a Government-owned and financed company.” 
As a fundamental principle, we believe that any broadcasting organiza- 
tion must be operated on a bas.s of public service. The stations pro- 
viding a service of this kind should be owned and operated by one 
national company. Such a company should be vested with the full 
powers and authority of any private enterprise, its status and duties 
corresponding to those of a public utility. It is desirable, however, that 
provincial authorities should be in a position to exercise full control over 
the programs of the station or Stations in their respective areas. Any 
recommendation which we offer is primarily made with this object in 
view. As to what extent the Provinces should participate in effecting 
this control, of course, is a matter which could be decided between them- 
selves and the Dominion Government authorities. 

In order satisfactorily to meet these requirements which we 
outlined, we recommend the following organization: 

(1) A national company which will own and operate all radio broad- 
caSting stations located in the Dominion of Canada, the company to be 
called the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Co. (C. R. B. C.). 

(2) A provincial radio broadcasting director for each Province, who 
will have full control of the programs broadcast by the station or 
stations located within the boundaries of the #rovince for which he is 
responsible. Some Provinces might consider it desirable to place the 
control of broadcasting under a provincial commission. This is a matter 
to be determined by the Provinces concerned. 

3) A provincial advisory council on radio broadcasting for each 
Province to act in an advisory capacity through the provincial authority. 


have 


PERSONNEL 

The company: It is important that the board or governing body of 
the company should be fully representative of the Dominion and provin- 
cial interests so that the closest cooperation among different parts of 
the country may be maintained. In order that this may be accom- 
plished we would recommend that the governing body or board of the 
company should be composed of 12 members, 3 more particularly repre- 
senting the Dominion and 1 representing each of the Provinces; the 
mode of appointment of the provincial directors to be decided upon by 
agreement between the Dominion and provincial authorities. 

Provincial control: The representative of the Province on the board of 
the national company would be the provincial director. In the event of 
any Province appointing a provincial commission, the provincial di- 
rector should be the chairman of such commission, 

Provincial advisory councils: We would suggest that each council 
should be composed of members representative of the responsible bodies 
interested in radio broadcasting. 

BROADCASTING STATIONS 

Stations under proposed organization: It is to be hoped that the 
system will eventually cover effectively and consistently that vast north- 
ern territory of Canada which at present has comparatively few in- 
habitants at remote and scattered points but which may come to be as 
densely populated as some European countries in the same latitude. 
The company’s immediate objective should be, however, to provide good 
reception over the entire settled region of the country during daylight 
or dark under normal conditions on a 5-tube receiving set. (Receiving 
sets employing less than five tubes are, in general, tending to go out of 
use.) How this requirement can best be met will be a question with 
which the experts intrusted with the responsibility will have to deal. 
However, from our own observations and from information we have 
received, we believe it has been fairly well established in practice that 
high-power stations are needed to reach consistently with good results 
the maximum number of people. We would like, therefore, to recom- 
mend as a matter for consideration the establishment of seven tations, 
having an aerial input of, say, 50,000 watts; one station to be 
suitably located in each Province, in New Brunswick, Nova 
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Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, where one station could be centrally 
located to serve these three Provinces. The proposed high-power sta- 
tions could form the nucleus of the system and as each unit were 
brought into operation it could be ascertained what local areas, if any, 
were ineffectively served and stations of smaller power could accord- 
ingly be established to serve these places, 

We would also suggest that the high-power stations might be so de- 
signed as to permit, in time, an increase of power to an economic maxi- 
mum and of being so modeled as ultimately to provide for two programs 
being broadcast simultaneously on different wave lengths. 

It is well, perhaps, to point out here the necessity of locating broad- 
casting stations at suitable distances from centers of population to ob- 
viate blanketing of reception from outside points. The need for this 
has been amply demonstrated to us. . 

We think it is important that, to provide the fullest scope for the 
proposed system and in the interests of the whole country, all facilities 
necessary for chain broadcasting be made available in order to permit 
simuitaneous broadcasting by the entire group of stations from coast 
to coast or by such grouping in different regions as may be considered 
desirable from time to time. 

We are of opinion that the quéstion of the development of broadcast- 
ing far beyond its present state, which may include television, is one of 
great importance and should be closely kept pace with so that the service 
in Canada would continue equal to that in any other country. 

Provisional broadcasting service: While we believe that the proposed 
organization should be adopted and establishment of the high-power 
stations proceeded with as soon as possible, it seems necessary that 
provisional service be furnished. To do this, we recommend that one 
existing station in each area be taken over from private enterprise and 
continued in operation by the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Co. until 
such time as the larger stations in the proposed scheme are placed in 
operation. he existing stations carrying on the provisional service 
could then be closed. 

The stations selected for the provisional service should be so chosen 
from those at present in existence as to provide maximum possible 
coverage. All remaining stations located or giving a duplication of serv- 
ice in the same area should be closed down. We understand that under 
the provisions of the radiotelegraph act, the licenses now in effect may 
be allowed to expire at the end of the fiscal year or they may be termi- 
nated at any time at the pleasure of the licensing authority without 
legal obligation to pay compensation. We would recommend, neverthe- 


less, that reasonable compensation be allowed such of the broadcasting 


stations at present in active operation for apparatus as may be decided 
by the Minister of Marine and Fisheries, the licensing authority. 

The apparatus for which compensation is paid should, we think, be- 
come the property of the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Co. The more 
modern and efficient sets of such apparatus could then become available 
for reerection as might be deemed necessary by the company, 


FINANCED 


Cost of establishing stations in proposed organization: The stations 
forming the system in the proposed organization should be well and 
fully equipped. The cost of installing the seven high-power units would 
probably approximate $3,000,000. There would, however, be consid- 
erable salvage value in the plants taken over. Assuming that four 
smaller stations, three 5,000-watt and one 500-watt, would be needed 
to furnish a supplementary service in local areas not effectively reached 
by the high-power units, an additional amount of possibly $225,000 
would have to be spent in reerecting apparatus taken over from present 
station owners. These expenses would represent a capital expenditure 
of $3,225,000. 

In addition to this, compensation would have to be paid to owners 
of existing stations which we think should be met out of an appro- 
priation made by Parliament. ss 

Cost of operation: The service provided would necessarily have to 
be of a high order. A total annual expenditure for operation of the 
entire organization proposed, including supplementary stations, would 
seem to require a minimum of approximately $2,500,000. In addi- 
tion, the question of interest on capital and sinking fund would have 
to be considered. 

Revenue: Various methods have been suggested to us as to how 
revenue might be raised fully to meet the cost of a broadcasting sys- 
tem. If the general public as a whole were listeners, there might be 
no just reason why the full cost of carrying on a broadcasting service 
could not be met out of an appropriation made by Parliament from 
public funds. It is conceivable that that time will come, but under 
existing conditions, we would not feel justified in suggesting that the 
general public should be required to pay for the whole of the service 
which only those possessing radio receiving sets can enjoy. On the 
other hand, however, radio broadcasting is becoming more and more a 
public service and in view of its educative value on broad lines, and 
its importance as a medium for promoting national unity, it appears 
to us reasonable that a proportion of the expenses of the system should 
be met out of public funds, 

Three sources from which revenue could be derived are suggested, 
viz: 

(1) License fees; 
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(2) Rental of time on broadcasting stations for programs employing 
indirect advertising ; 

(3) Subsidy from the Dominion Government, 

License fees: A fee of $1 is at present charged for a receiving license. 
Fifty per cent of al) license fees collected in Manitoba is paid over to 
the government of that Province toward the maintenance of the 
provincial-owned broadcasting stations at Winnipeg and Brandon. With 
this exception, no contribution to the cost of broadcast programs in 
Canada is made from fees collected, which revert to the revenue fund 
of the Dominion Government. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the marine department, 
through its radio branch, maintains a service to broadcast listeners in 
suppressing extraneous noises interfering with radio reception, at an 
expenditure in proportion to the amount of revenue received from 
license fees. 

The information we have received seems to indicate that listeners 
would not be averse to an increase in the license fee if an improved 
Canadian broadcasting service could be provided. In Great Britain 
the fee is 10 shillings per annum. In Germany and Japan an amount 
approximating $6 a year is collected. In Australia the annual fee is 24 
shillings. We are of opinion, however, that while the present fee should 
be increased, the amount should not be so high as to prove burdensome 
for those of limited means. A fee of $3 per year would seem reasonable 
and would at the same time yield a fair amount of revenue. We recom- 
mend that the fee be fixed at this amount. 

On the basis of the number of licenses now in effect—approximately 
300,000—a gross revenue of $900,000 per annum would be available from 
this source. The number of licenses may be expected to increase from 
year to year. We think that radio dealers should be required to collect 
the license fee whenever a receiving set is sold. 

ROYAL COMMISSION 

Rental of time for programs employing indirect advertising: The 
ideal program should probably have advertising, both direct and indi- 
rect, entirely eliminated. Direct advertising is used to considerable 
extent by broadcasting stations at the present time as a means of rais- 
ing revenue to meet the expense of operation. In our survey of the 
situation in Canada we have heard much criticism of this class of ad- 
vertising. We think it should be entirely eliminated in any natonal 
scheme. Direct advertising is defined as extolling the merits of some 
particular article of merchandise or commercial service. Manufacturers 
and others interested in advertising have expressed the opinion that 
they should be allowed to continue advertising through the medium of 
broadcasting to meet the competition coming from the United States. 
We think that this can be satisfactorily met by allowing indirect adver- 
tising which properly handled has no very objectionable features, at the 
Same time resulting in the collection of much revenue. An example of 
indirect advertising would be an announcement before and after a pro- 
gram that it was being given by a specified firm. Programs of this kind 
are often referred to as sponsored programs. Until such time as broad- 
casting can be put on a self-supporting basis we would recommend that 
the stations’ time be made available for programs employing a limited 
amount of indirect advertising at so much per hour per station. 

It is rather difficult to estimate what revenue would be collected for 
rental of time, but we think that an amount of approximately $700,000 
annually could be expected at the beginning. 

Subsidy from the Dominion Government: As compared with many of 
the European countries where the responsibility of broadcasting has 
been assumed by the government, Canada has a comparatively small 
population, scattered over a vast tract of country. The large territory 
requires a greater number of stations, while the relatively small popu- 
lation makes it obviously impossible to finance the entire scheme from 
license fees if the same are to be kept at a moderate figure. Revenue 
from programs employing indirect advertising will, we believe, supple- 
ment the deficiency in license fees to a considerable extent. The most 
desirable means of meeting the additional expenditure required would 
seem to be by a subsidy from the Dominion Government. We would 
recommend that the proposed company be subsidized to the amount of 
$1,000,000 a year for a period of say five years, renewable, subject to 
review, for a further period of five years after expiry of the first. 

We believe that broadcasting should be considered of such importance 
in promoting the unity of the nation that a subsidy by the Dominion 
Government should be regarded as an essential aid to the general ad- 
vantage of Canada rather than as an expedient to meet any deficit in 
the cost of maintenance of the service, 

PROGRAMS 

General: The question of programs, we have no doubt, will be in 
capable hands if and when they come within the control of the repre- 
sentative bodies which we have suggested. The general composition of 
programs will need careful study. 

Chain broadcasting: Chain broadcasting has been stressed as an im- 
portant feature. We think that an interchange of programs among 
different parts of the country should be provided as often as may seem 
desirable, with coast to coast broadcasts of events or features of 
national interest from time to time, 

Programs from other countries: The possibility of taking programs 
from Great Britain bas already been demonstrated. While the primary 
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purpose of the service would be to give Canadian programs through 
Canadian stations, we think that every avenue should be vigorously 
explored to give Canadian listeners the best programs available from 
sources at home and abroad. 

Programs employing indirect advertising : Time should be made avail- 
able on the various stations singly or for chain broadcasting for firms 
desiring to put on programs employing indirect advertising. We think 
that it is important that all such programs should be carefully checked 
to see that no direct advertising or any objectionable feature would be 
put on the air. We are strongly against any form of broadcasting 
employing direct advertising. 

Education :. Certain specified hours should be made available for edu- 
cational work both in connection with the schools and the general public, 
as well as the so-called adult education, under provincial auspices. 

Religion : The representative bodies which we have suggested to advise 
upon the question of programs would be called upon to deal with the 
matter of religious services, and it would be for them to decide whatever 
course might be deemed expedient in this respect. We would emphasize, 
however, the importance of applying some regulation which would pro- 
hibit statements of a controversial nature and debar a speaker making 
an attack upon the leaders or doctrine of another religion. 

Politics: While we are of opinion that broadcasting of political mat- 
ters should not be altogether banned, nevertheless we consider that it 
should be very carefully restricted under arrangements mutually agreed 
upon by all political parties concerned. 

Wave length: We are aware that the question of wave lengths is 
not one with which we are called upon to deal. But in our survey of 
the situation in Canada, the inadequacy of wave lengths at present 
available for broadcasting in this country, namely, 6 “ exclusive” and 
11 “shared” channels, has been persistently pointed out to us. This 
has been emphasized as one reason for the present unsatisfactory condi- 
tions of broadcasting in Canada. Many have expressed the feeling, with 
which we fully concur, that Canada’s insistence upon a more equi- 
table division of the broadcast band with the United States should not 
be relinquished. 

Announcers: It bas been stressed to us, and we strongly recommend 
the importance of having competent and cultured announcers (French 
and English) and the desirability of having special training and tests of 
capability for such persons. 


INTERFERENCE 


Complaints of interference with radio reception, from electrical dis- 


tribution lines, machinery and apparatus, have been brought to our at- 
tention in different parts of the country. It has been gratifying at 
public sessions to hear spontaneous tribute paid by disinterested persons 
to the efficient work of the marine department radio inspectors in re- 
moving much of the trouble caused in this way. Their work appears 
to be made more diflicult, however, in that there is no law in effect 
compelling the users of interfering apparatus to correct faults which 
interfere with radio reception once such are pointed out by the inspector. 
The desirability of having legislation to meet such cases has been sug- 
gested tous. We recommend the earnest consideration of this suggestion. 


CONTROL 


The minister of marine and fisheries, under the radiotelegraph act, is 
the licensing authority for all classes of radio stations, which includes 
radiobroadcasting stations and receiving sets. Direct control over such 
technical questions as wave lengths, power of stations, and the collec- 
tion of license fees should, we consider, remain with this authority. In 
order to promote good reception conditions, it is most desirable that the 
radio activities of other departments of the Government should conform 
to the regulations and be subject to the authority of the radiotelegraph 
act. We are also of the opinion that the radio branch of the marine de- 
partment should continue to. carry on the service to broadcast listeners, 
which includes the suppression of inductive interference. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following is a summary of our principal recommendations, viz: 

(a) That broadcasting should be placed on a basis of public service 
and that the stations providing a service of this kind should be owned 
and operated by one national company; that provincial authorities 
should have full control over the programs of the station or stations in 
their respective areas; 

(b) That the company should be known as the Canadian Radio Broad- 
casting Co.; that it should be vested with all the powers of private en- 
terprise and that its status and duties should correspond to those of a 
public utility ; 

(ec) That a provincial radiobroadcasting director should be appointed 
to each Province to have full control of the programs broadcast by the 
station or stations located within the boundaries of the Province for 
which he is responsible ; 

(d) That a provincial advisory council on radiobroadcasting should 
be appointed for each Province, to act in an advisory capacity through 
the provincial authority ; 
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(e) That the board of the company should be composed of 12 mem- 
bers, 3 more particularly representing the Dominion and 1 representing 
each of the Provinces; 

(f) That high-power station should be erected across Canada to give 
good reception over the entire settled area of the country during day- 
light ; that the nucleus of the system should possibly be seven 50,000- 
watt stations; that supplementary stations of lower power should be 
erected in local areas, not effectively covered by the main stations, if 
found necessary and as experience indicates : 

(g) That pending the inauguration and completion of the proposed 
system a provisional service should be provided through certain of the 
existing stations which should be continued in operation by the Cana- 
dian Radio Broadcasting Co.; that the stations chosen for this provi- 
sional service should be those which will give the maximum coverage 
without duplication; that all remaining stations not so needed should 
be closed down; 

(h) That compensation should be allowed owners of existing stations 
for apparatus in use as may be decided by the Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries; that such apparatus should become the property of the 
Canadian Radio Broadcasting Co.; that the more modern and efficient 
of these sets of apparatus should be held available for reerection in 
local areas not effectively served by the high-power stations; that the 
cost of compensation should be met out of an appropriation made by 
Parliament ; 

(i) That expenditure necessary for the operation and maintenance of 
the proposed broadcasting service should be met out of revenue pro- 
duced by license fees, rental of time on stations for programs employing 
indirect advertising, and a subsidy from the Dominion Government. 

(j) That all facilities should be made to permit of chain broadcasting 
by all the stations or in groups; that while the primary purpose should 
be to produce programs of high standard from Canadian sources, pro- 
grams of similar order should also be sought from other sources. 

(k) That time should be made available for firms or others desiring 
to put on programs employing indirect advertising; that no direct 
advertising should be allowed; that specified time should be made 
available for educational work; that where religious broadcasting is 
allowed there should be regulations prohibiting statements of a contro- 
versial nature or one religion making an attack upon the leaders or 
doctrine of another; that the broadcasting of political matters should 
be carefully restricted under arrangements mutually agreed upon by all 
political parties concerned; that competent and cultured announcers 
only should be employed. 

(1) That consideration should be given to the question of introducing 
legislation which would compel users of electrical apparatus causing 
interference with broadcast reception to suppress or eliminate the same 
at their own expense. 

(m) That the licensing of stations and such other matters prescribed 
in the radiotelegraph act and regulations issued thereunder for the 
control of radio stations in general should remain within the juris- 
diction of the Minister of Marine and Fisheries; that that authority 
should continue to be responsible for the collection of license fees and 
the suppression of inductive interference causing difficulties with radio 
reception. 

This report would be incomplete without an expression of appreciation 
of the many courtesies extended to the commission in Canada and 
abroad, In Great Britain all the authorities concerned, and especially 
the executive officers of the British Broadcasting Corporation, were 
unremitting in responding to the requests of the commission for infor- 
mation and enlightenment. The national radio autDorities in France, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, the Irish Free State, and the National 
Broadcasting Co. of the United States similarly received the commission 
most cordially and helpfully. At Geneva the commission met the officers 
of the Union Internationale de Radiophonie. 

It has been greatly to the advantage of the commission that the 
Department of Marine has extended all available facilities for the 
gathering of information regarding the present radio situation in 
Canada, 

The department most considerately acceded to the request of the 
commission to be allowed to have the service of the chief inspector of 
radio, Mr. Donald Manson, as secretary; his intimate knowledge of 
radio activities in Canada and abroad, combined wiih unremitting in- 
dustry and foresight, has contributed much toward the satisfactory 
organization of the commission’s tour, 

JoHN AIrD, Chairman. 
CHARLES A. BOWMAN. 
AUGUSTIN FRIGON. 

DONALD MANSON, Secretary. 

SEPTEMBER 11, 1929. 


APppENpix I 
BROADCASTING IN OTHER COUNTRIES 
Australia 


Australia has 24 broadcasting stations. They are divided into two 
categories: Class A—those of high power and class B of low power. 
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Arrangements have been made for class A stations to be taken over by 
the Commonwealth Government. The post-office department will con- 
trol and operate the stations and studio equipment, a contract being 
made with a private company for the rendering of programs throughout 
the Commonwealth. The cost of maintaining these services will be 
borne from the revenue derived from the listeners’ license fee, which has 
been fixed at 24 shillings per annum. 

Class B stations will be operated by private companies and will be 
maintained from revenue to be derived from publicity programs. 

Licensed receivers numbered 301199 in June, 1929. 


Austria 


A license has been granted to a private organization known as 
Oesterreichische Radio-Verkehrs A. G., which has six stations. 

The revenue is derived from licenses issued by the post office. The 
annual fee is from 24 to 72 Austrian shillings, according to the type of 
apparatus, of which the broadcasting organization receives 90 per cent. 

The number of licensed listeners at the end of December, 1928, was 
$25,200. 

Belgium 

Provisional broadcasting licenses have been granted to two organiza- 
tions in Belgium. The Government has been considering the question 
of broadcasting and has practically decided upon corporation owner- 
ship with control by the State. It is proposed to have 10 members form 
a permanent commission with the minister of the responsible department 
as chairman of the body. 

The stations will be operated by a company to be subsidized by the 
Government. Subsidies will be paid out of license fees collected from 
listeners and a tax placed on valves sold for receiving sets. 

The collection of license fees from listeners is not at present enforced. 
If and when the new arrangement goes into effect, the fees imposed will 
be 60 Belgian francs, 80 per cent or 90 per cent of which will be paid 
to the company. 

The new scheme will provide for the use of two stations—one for the 
French language and one for the Flemish, Later a small station using 
the German language may be erected. 

On December 31, 1928, the number of registered listeners was 36,000. 

Czechoslovakia 

The broadcasting is conducted by an organization known as Radio- 
journal, in which the State holds a considerable financial interest. 
There are five transmitting stations, but a considerable program of 
development is just being commenced which includes a central high- 
power station. All the stations but that of Prague are operated 
technically by the State. The revenue is obtained from license fees, this 
being one of 10 Czechoslovakian crowns per month. 

The number of licensed listeners on December 31, 1928, was 236,861. 


Denmark 


The broadcasting here is almost entirely in the hands of the State, 
being conducted by one organization termed “ Radioraadet,” which is 
under the joint contro! of the ministers of education and public works. 
There is, however, an advisory council containing representatives of all 
the principal groups of Danish social life. There are two stations 
only—a long-wave station at Kalundborg of 7.5 kilowatt antenna input, 
and a short-wave in Copenhagen of 0.75 kilowatt antenna input. Reve- 
nue is obtained exclusively from license fees ranging between 10 and 15 
Danish crowns per annum, 

The number of listeners on January 8, 1929, was 252,200, 

Estonia 

A transmitting license has been granted to one organization known 
as “ Radio-Ringiiiling " which is in close contact with the Government. 
There is at present only one station at Tallinn—1.5 kilowatt antenna in- 
put. Revenue is obtained through receiving licenses, which range in 
cost from 600 to 6,000 Mstonian marks according to the nature of the 
apparatus. No figures are yet available as to number of listeners. 

Fintand 

The serious broadcasting has been intrusted by the Government to 
an organization known as “ OsakeyhtijSuomen Ylais-radio,” the stations 
being built and operated by the Government. The principal station is 
a long-wave station of 40 kilowatts antenna input at Lahti. The 
revenue is derived from licenses costing 100 Finnish marks per year. 

On January 1, 1928, there were 36,900 licensed listeners, but this 
number increased to 73,800 licenses at December 31, 1928. 

France 

The broadcasting stations in France are owned and operated partly 
by the Government and partly by private enterprise. The French Goy- 
ernment has just completed a survey of the methods followed in other 
They are of opinion that the German system is more suited 
for France, i. e., regional control with regard to the arrangement of 
programs and final control and distribution of funds by the state. 
There exists a small license fee for receiving sets, but only a negligible 
percentage of listeners are believed to pay the fee. It is proposed to 
charge 20 francs per year for crystal receiving sets and 40 franes per 
year for valve sets with a tax on all valves applied at point of manu- 
facture. The new scheme would provide for eight stations each of 30 
kilowatts. 


countries. 
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Germany 


The German Government, through the post-office department, operate 
the technical equipment of the broadcasting stations in Germany. Each 
State in Germany, however, has a broadcasting company which is re- 
sponsible for arranging the programs broadcast through the stations 
located in its own territory. There is a program committee of three 
persons for the State, two appointed by the State and one by the 
German Federal Government. 

These state companies pay to the post-office department a license fee 
for using the broadcasting installation. Under this license the com- 
panies must fulfill certain requirements laid down by the German 
Government with regard to the matter broadcast. In addition to paying 
the cost of providing the programs the companies must also meet the 
cost of the operation of the stations, including staff salaries, main- 
tenance of equipment, ete., as well as interest on and amounts for 
amortizing capital expenditure. 

The State broadcasting companies are controlled by q holding com- 
pany called the Reichs-Rundfunk-Gesellschaft. The German Govern- 
ment hold 51 per cent of the Reichs-Rundfunk-Gesellschaft shares by 
virtue of which the Government may exercise final control of the man- 
agement of the different state companies, through the holding company. 

Broadcast listeners in Germany are required to pay 2 reichmarks 
a month (approximately 50 cents) for a license. Fifty per cent or 
sixty per cent of these fees are distributed to the broadcasting com- 
panies. If after meeting expenses there is a profit a company may 
pay its sharcholders dividends, but not in excess of 10 per cent. The 
surplus profit exceeding this percentage must be paid to the holding 
company, the Reichs-Rundfunk-Geselischaft. The latter in turn is re- 
quired to apply 85 per cent of these surplus profits to the enlargement 
of the technical installations and for the general development of broad- 
casting and 10 per cent to the formation of a reserve fund. 

On December 31, 1928, there were 2,635,567 licensed listeners. 


Great Britain 


Broadcasting is carried on by the Government, through an organiza- 
tion known as the British Broadcasting Corporation which has a board 
of governors appointed by the state. This corporation has been granted 
a monopoly for 10 years. It owns 21 stations of which one is a long- 
wave station of 25-kilowatt antenna input. The revenue is derived 
from a percentage of the license fees and from profits on publications. 
The annual license fee is 10 shillings and the number of listeners on 
June 30, 1929, was 2,791,717. 


Holland 


Broadcasting in Holland is carried on by five political and religious 
societies through two privately owned stations. The Government has 
just appointed a commission with a view to putting broadcasting on a 
more satisfactory basis, possibly through some sort of Government 
control. No license fee is collected from listeners in Holland. 


Hungary 


The Government has granted a license to an organization known as 
“ Magyar Telefon Hirmondo es Radio R. T.” The transmitting station, 
one of 20-kilowatt antenna input is, however, the property of the state 
and operated by the department of posts and telegraphs, The revenue 
is derived exclusively from license fees, there being a monthly tax of 
2.4 pengis. 

The number of licensed listeners on June 1, 1928, was 102,760, and 
on November 30, 1928, 148,780. 


India 


There are six broadcasting stations in India operated by various in- 
terests. A company which is to have a monopoly on broadcasting is, 
however, being organized. The receiving license fee is 10 rupees ($3.65) 
per year. 


Irish Free State 


Broadcasting in the Irish Free State is a state service operated 
through the department of posts and telegraphs. There are two sta- 
tions, one at Dublin and the other at Cork. Revenue is derived from 
license fees and customs tax on all radio apparatus imported. The 
license fee is 10 shillings per annum. 

In December, 1928, there were 26,406 licensed listeners, 


Italy 


The sole right to broadcast in Italy has been granted to an organiza- 
tion known as “ Ente Italiano per le Audizioni Radiofoniche” (BR. I. 
A. R.), but over this there has been created a commission of control 
consisting of leaders in Italian polities, arts, literature, and science. 
The transmitters are erected and operated by the broadcasting organiza- 
tion and the program of development provides eventually seven stations. 
Revenue is obtained from taxes on apparatus sold and license fees. 
The annual license fee is 12 lire. A recent Italian decree places at 
the service of the Italian broadcasting organization (at fees to be 
mutually agreed upon) all stage and other performances of musical 
and literary works after they have been performed three tithes in pub- 
lic. On November 30, 1928, there were 53,000 licensed listeners (which 
figure is but a small percentage of the actual number). 
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Latvia 


The State has retained charge until now of the broadcasting activities 
in this country. Some revenue is obtained from license fees. At the 
end of May, 1928, there were 19,685 licensed listeners. 

Norway 

Two main groups have been licensed to broadcast in Norway. A 
fusion is anticipated shortly. The technical work, however, is under 
the control of the State which will shortly supplemeiit the existing sta- 
tions with one of 60-kilowatt antenna input in the neighborhood of 
Oslo. The broadcasting organizations receive 80 per cent of the license 
fees which are individually 20 Norwegian crowns per annum. ‘The 
total number of licensed listeners on December 31, 1928, was 59,996. 

Poland 

The monopoly in broadcasting has been granted to an organization 
known as Polskie Radjo S. A. The transmitters are built and operated 
by the engineers of this organization. A considerable program of de- 
velopment is contemplated, including the construction at Warsaw of a 
high-power station of 150-kilowatt antenna input. The number of 
licensed listeners grew from 117,236 in June to 189,481 listeners at 
December 31, 1928. 

Rumania 


A monopoly has recently been granted for a limited number of years 
to a private organization known as Societatea de Difuziune Radio- 
telephonica din Romania. This organization is building a station of 
12-kilowatt antenna input at Bucharest. Revenue will come exclusively 
from license fees. 

Spain 

There exist in Spain two main groups possessing licenses from the 
Government and a few individual stations also privately owned which 
are gradually disappearing. The whole tendency is to centralize activi- 
ties in a single group. There is a system of license fees (5 pesetas per 
annum) not strictly enforced. The revenue is obtained partly by volun- 
tary contributions and partly from the broadcasting of advertisements. 

Sweden 

Broadcasting is in the hands of an organization known as Aktiebolaget 
Radiotjiinst in which the press of the country is largely interested. The 
transmitters are owned and operated by the State. They are about 30 
in number, including one of 40-kilowatt antenna input at Motala 
working on a long wave. Radiotjiinst has about 4,000 miles of tele- 
phonic circuits connecting its Stockholm studio with the various stations. 
Phe revenue comes exclusively from license fees, 50 per cent being 
available for the programs’ organization. The number of licensed lis- 
teners on December 31, 1928, was 380,863, or one receiver for cach 16 
persons. 

Switzerland 


Five separate organization have been granted licenses to transmit, 
the State holding a place on each board of directors. The stations are 
the property of the companies. A fusion of interests is taking place 
which will probably result in the establishment of two high-power sta- 
tions—one for French-speaking Switzerland and the other for German- 
speaking Switzerland. The only source of revenue is the license fees 
(14 Swiss francs per annum), 

The number of licensed listeners at the end of December, 1928, was 
70,183. 

Turkey 


One company has been given a monopoly for both Turkey in Europe 
and Turkey in Asia. Two high-power stations bave been built, one at 
Angora, the other at Stamboul. The source of revenue is not known to 
us, nor the number of listeners. The growth of interests is believed, 
however, to be but small. 


Union of South Africa 


Broadcasting in the Union of South Africa is a regional monopoly, 
each station being licensed to operate exclusively within a certain ter- 
ritory for a period of five years. ‘There are four stations. Receiving- 
set owners are required to pay both license fees and broadcast sub- 
scriptions. The licenses cost 5 shillings per year, while the subscriptions 
vary from 6 shillings 6 pence to 35 shillings, depending upon the dis- 
tance from the brodacasting stations. Higher scales are in effect for 
sets to be used for commercial purposes. 

United States of America 

Broadcasting in the United States is carried on by private enterprise 
under license of the Federal Radio Commission. There are G04 stations 
So licensed. There is no license fee for listeners. 

Yugoslavia 

Two organizations have definitely received permission to broadcast; 
a third is expected shortly. Some revenue is obtained from listeners, 
but the greater part from subsidies. ‘The number of listeners is not 


definitely known. There are understood to be about 10,000 in the 
neighborhood of Liubjiana, 


Date and place of 
hearing 


April 17, Victoria, Brit- 


ish Columbia. 


Do 


Apr. 18, ; Vancouver, 


British Columbia. 


eRe 
April 2, 
Alberta. 


April 25, Calgary, Al- 


berta. 


Apr. 29, Saskatoon, 


Saskatchewan. 
| es 


Apr. 30, Prince Albert, 


Saskatchewan. 


May 2, Regina, 
katchewan. 
D 


Saskatchewan. 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Do 


Do 
Do... 
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AppEeNnDIx IT 
List of persons making statements at public hearings 


Harold Grant -__-_-- 


| 
Naine of person 
| 


W. T. MeGibbon- 
H. M. Diggon____- 


Mrs. Dr. H. E. 
Young. 

BR. F. Gould 

wa Os 

ward, M. P. P. 

| J. E. Sears. ...... 


W. Clarke 

J. Stanfield 

M. Lister 

3}. W. Hubbard. 


W. Workman 
Norman Hil!_. 


a | R. Burgess 


| H. A. Hooper 
| F. G. T. Lucas, 
| Oo 


| W. H. Thornburg 
| R. J. Sprott ; 
Geo. Chandler. --- 
Rev. E. McGou- 
gan. 


W. Tinney 


Cc. M. Defieux-- 
P. J. Gitten.... 


John Blue 
J. G. Pearson 


| Peter B. Biggins-- 
Dr. H. J. 


Leod. 
M. V. Chesnut... 


Mac- 


Norman Smith.... 
| O. L. Spencer _...-. 
Geo. Hunter 
Fred White, M. 


L. A. 
| E. H. Williams--- 


J. F. Garrett 
A. R. MacKenzie- 
Canon Armitage -- 
| Reverend Alder- 
wood. 
| Reverend Reid ._- 
Rev. W.L.Christy- 


| W. D. Slocombe. - 
| D. F. Streb 
| A. A. Murphy-.-_- 
| Rev. C. B. Smith. 
F. R. MacMillan. 
| H. R. Worden-.--- 
Harry L. Turner-. 
Mayor 8S. J. A. 
Branion. 
ee ae 
| J. A. Foerster 
E. C. Osborne- - -- 
| J. A. Klein 
W. A. Johnston... 
BW. B09 <.220 
W. Hart..... 
P. W. Mahon..-.-.. 
G. R. Dolan 


I. H. Bowman-.--- 

BAA ae 

Rev. R. McElroy 
Thompson. 

Dr. W. Waddell - - 

} E, Swain_. 





|} Wm. Ward----_.-- 
| F. J. Workman. -- 
A. J. Wickens_..-.. 


Dr. 8. A. Merkley. 


Rev. W. Ward__-- 
A. P. Atkins_..... 
R. H. Kitchen... 


Wood- | 


| 





Organization represented 


Victoria Radio Club 


Do. 
Kiwanis Club, International Commit- 
tee on Public Affairs for Canada. 


Vancouver Roard of Trade. 


Private broadcasting stations and ad- 
vertisers. 
Vancouver Radio Trades Association. 
Do. 
New Westminster and District Radio 
Association. 
Vancouver Radio 
tion. 
Do. 
Do. 
British Columbia 
reau. 
Electrical Communication Workers of 
Canada. 
Stations CKMO (Sprott-Shaw) 
CJOR (Chandler). 
Witness for Mr. Lucas. 
Do. 
Do. 
Station CKFC (United Church of 
Canada). 
International Bible Students’ 
ciation of Vancouver. 


Listeners’ Associa- 


Broadcasting Bu- 


and 


Asso- 


Station CJCA (Edmonton Journal). 


} Edmonton Chamber of Commerce. 


Edmonton Broadeast Listeners’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Christian Science Committee on Pub- 
lications. 

Station CKUA (University of Alberta). 


Calgary Radio Dealers’ Association. 


Do. 

Calgary Radio Club. 

Station CKLC (Alberta Pacifie Grain 
Co.); Station CJCJ (Albertan Pub- 
lishing Ce.j); Station CFCN (West- 
ern Broadeastin: Co., Ltd.); Station 
CJOC (Lethbridge Broadcasting 
Station). 

United Yarmers ot Alberta. 

Calgary Merald, Ststion CFAC. 

Red Deer Board of Trade. 

Labor (unofficial)-y). 


United Farmers of Canada (Saskatche- 
wan section). 
Western Producer. 
Station CJHS (J. H. Speers Co.). 
— Association of Saskatoon. 
do. 


Do. 
Reorganized Chureh of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints. 
Saskatoon Radio Service Club. 
a CFQC (Electric Shop, Ltd). 
0. 
Elim Pentecostal Tabernacle. 
Saskatoon Board of Trade. 
Saskatoon Star-Phoenix. 
Old Knox Church. 


Central Collegiate Institute. 
Regina Board of Trade 
Regina Ministerial Association. 


Native Sons of Canada. 
Moose Jaw Radio Association 


J. Richardson & Sons. 


Amateur Radio Association, Board of 
Trade, Junior Board of Trade, Lions 
Club, and Rotary Club. 

Elks, Knights of Pythias, Loyal Order 
of Moose, and Local Council of 
Women. 

Ministerial Association. 


Saskatchewan Teachers’ Alliance 
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List of persons making statements at pudbtic hcarings—Continued 


Date and place of 
hearing 


May 4, Brandon, Man- 
itoba 


y 7, W inn ipeg, | 
Manitoba. | 
| 

1 

ereserecesces | 


- 


| IL. N. Geary 


Name of person 


Mayor Cater 


Dr. P. C. Hughes 
(alderman). 
G. Bucking 
ham. 


| J. A. Keddy- 


C. R. Heise | 
John E. Lowry-..-} 
Robert Durward__ 


C. 8. Booth 


Miss L. Staples. -- 
W. D. Bayley 
; W.'T. Allison 

V. W. Jackson... 


ee | 
onccescece a 
| 
"7 
| 


A. Murray Ross-. 
D. R. P. Coats..._} 
Maurice Goulet ___| 
H. J. Hanwell_- 

>. & Taylor... ..<. 


A. A. Anderson -_- 
B. G. Smalley -_—_} 


| F. A. Richens___.. 


Do- Re 
May 13, Windsor, On- 
tario. 


| E. B. Winter_-_.-| Do. 
| Radio Dealers’ Association. 


-.| Alderman Teskey_| i 
| City of Windsor. 


Mayor Jackson _ - 
| 
| 


J.Y. Wesley 


oh Gs: Wes ee neswe | 
| Justus Miller _-_-. 
| H. A. Graybiel 


May 14, London, On- | 
tario. 
Do... 
ON eae e 
May 15, Hamilton, 
Ontario. 
EPO... oc 


May 17, Toronto, On- | 
tario. 


‘| G, Clark 


a ice aaa 

May 28, Sherbrooke, 
Quebec. 

ee ee 


29, Montreal, | 
Quebec. 


0. 
31, Chicoutimi, 
Quebec, 


¢ MR cicectavned 


C. Ti. Langford -.- 
E. §. Crawford... 
F. 1. Kerr 


Wm. Mulliss_..--- 
| 


| 


| 


H. 8. Moore 


| 
A. H. K. Russell_. 


W.S. Campbell_. 
Alex. Marshall... 
A. MacKenzie --_ 


C. Jenkins..._.... 
Mayor Tetreault.. 


J. W. McKee. .... 
>. B. Howard, 
M. P 


A. 'T. Durnford_.- 


Mrs. H. V. Dug- 
gan, 


| Winnipeg Board of Trade, 


Organization represented 


City of Brandon. 


Brandon Board of Trade. 


Manitoba Telephone System. 
Independent Labor Party of Mani- 
toba. 
Young 
Men’s Section. 
Manitoba Teachers’ Federation. 
Manitoba Department of Education. 
University of Manitoba. 
Do. 
Amalgamated Radio Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 
J. Richardson & Sons, 


Do. 
| Port Arthur Radio Club and Chamber 


of Commerce. 

Fort William Radio Club, City Coun- 
cil, and Board of Trade. 

Sons of England. : 


| Fort William City Council. 


Fort William Board of Trade. 


Border Cities Broadcasting Co. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Border Cities Star. 

London Free Press. 


Langford Radio Co. 
Crawford Piano Co. 
Hamilton Spectator. 


Do. 
Station CHMI (Maple Leaf Radio 
Co.). 
Station CKOC 


Co.). 
Radio Club. 


(Wentworth Radio 


| Station CFRB (Standard Radio Man- 


ufacturing Corporation). 
American Radio Relay League. 
Station CFCA (Toronto Star). 
ae Manufacturers Association. 
0. 
Station CKNC (Canadian National 
Carbon Co.); Radio Manufacturers. 


City of Sherbrooke. 


Board of trade. 


Canadian Handicrafts Guild. 


Do. 


| Montreal] and District Radio Club. 


G. E. Dussault.__. 
I, Cooper 
W. H. Giroux 


A. View..... 


| J. £. R. Tremblay. 


J. E. 


R. E. Joron._- 
L. Madier......... 
A. McCon- 
ville. 


| Eug. L’Heureux.. 


0 
Do... 
RO nse amenae 
Do__-. — 
June 13, Fredericton, 
New Brunswick. 
I encase hadnt a 
Do liinsaedeaetanacel 
June 14, St. Johns, New 
Brunswick. 
Do a 
June 17, Halifax, Nova 


Scotia. 


-| John T. Joy 


Do 7 

June 18, Sydney, Nova 
Scotia. 

ee 


eeeceeesece) 


| J. Stewart Neill__.| 


| A. Lariviere 


J.N. Thivierge. .. 

G. A. Vandry 

E. Fontaine 

C. M. Dechene. -- 

D¢. W. C. Kier- 
stead. 

G. W. Brown 


F. P. Vaughan, | 
M.S8e. 

Cc. A. Munro 

Mayor Castinguay_| 


Dr. S. G. Ritchie. 
Gq. 


| 
Dr. F. W. Patter- | 
son. 

F. W. Johnson_._. 
Hon. Finlay Mac- 
Donald, M. P. 

R. F. Youn 
G. H. Wheeler.... 





Do. 
Do. 


Le Soleil. 


| Station CKCV (owner). 


Station CHRC (owner). 


Fredericton Rotary Club. 


St. John Radio Listeners. 


Station CF BO (owner). 
City of Halifax. 


Halifax County Radio Association. 
0. 
Do. 

Acadia University. 

City of Sydney. 


Sydney Radio Club, 
Do. 
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List of persons making statements at public hearings—Continucd 


Date and place of 


hearing Name of person 


Organization represented 


June 18, Sydney Nova 
Scotia... ... N. Nathanson... 
D 


Station CJCB (owner). 
R. Ingraham... 


Do. 
June 20, Charlottetown 
Prince Edward Is- 

land. 


Mayor Ira Yeo....| City of Charlottetown. 


Station CFCY (Island Radio Co.). 
Station CHCK (W. E. Burke). 
Station CHGS (R. T. Holman, Ltd.). 


K. 8. Rogers 

J. A. Gesner-.-....- 
R. L. Mollison__.- 
W. P. Doull 
B. W. Lepage, 


M. P. P. 
W. T. Burford_.-- 
J. McIntyre.-...- a 
Canadian Legion of the B. E. 8. L. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labor. 


G. Herwig 


In addition to spoken statements made by persons named in the above 
list, written views have been received from the following persons and 
organizations: 

British Columbia: Svend A. Blangsted, Vancouver; the Vancouver 
Band and Orchestral Institute, Vancouver; Sparks Co., Vancouver; the 
Salmon Arm Radio Club, Salmon Arm; Frank DeGrey, New West- 
minster; the Penticton Herald, Penticton; Kelowna Radio Association, 
Kelowna; B. W. Crowther, Nelson; C, J, Cherry, Victoria; H. M. Dig- 
gon, Kiwanis committee on public affairs for Canada, Victoria; Lieut, 
Col. J. DeB. Cowan, Crawford Bay; George H. Keyes, Nakusp; Mrs. R. 
8. Goodwin, Vancouver; George I. Bird, Port Alberni; Pitman’s Music 
Store, Prince George; E. H. Sweeney, Bamberton, Tod Inlet. 

Alberta: T. A. Crowe, Calgary; the Red Deer Advocate (Ltd.), Red 
Deer; Mrs. Bland, Calgary; S. E. Andrews, Calgary; G. F. Stooke, Drum- 
heller ; H. 8. Craig, Edmonton; French-Canadian Association of Alberta, 
Edmonton; Dr. C. C. Tatham, Edmonton; C. Hunt, Edmonton; Mrs. 
F. C. Watts, Carstairs; Western Grocers (Ltd.), Edmonton; J. I. Hod- 
son, Hobbema ; I. Ranson, New Hill; J. A. Mitchell, Pakan; A. Rudford, 
Edmonton. 

Saskatchewan: W, A, Johnston, Gap View; Mrs. D. A. Rodgers, 
Middle Lake; Rev. W. J. Wilson, Brora; Kiwanis International, Suska- 
toon; David T. Dick, Ridgedale; J. E. Wilks, Forest Gate; J. W. Tru- 
man, Biggar; W. W. Lindley, Semans; Canora Radio Association, 
Canora; H. Turner, Wilson Lake; George Lumley, Alida; Charles H, 
Marchant, Saskatoon; Charles Peterson, Wadena; John W. Fowler, 
Quill Hill; G. W. S. Bowlby, Loverna; Wilber Ennis, Tisdale; W. Har- 
old Child, St. Denis post office; F. Wilhelm, Saskatoon. 

Manitoba: Association d'Education des Canadiens-Francais, Saint- 
Boniface; the Film & Slide Co. of Canada, Winnipeg; A. R. Willson, 
Kirkella; A. Grimshaw, Winnipeg; K. D. Ewart, Winnipeg; F. F. Cot- 
trell, Winnipeg; J. BE. Lowry, Winnipeg. 

Ontario: The Royal Society of Canada, Ottawa; Professional Insti- 
tute of the Civil Service, Ottawa ; Harry Belcher, Waterloo; Universities 
Conference, Ottawa; L. C. Servos, Toronto; the Dominion Battery Co. 
(Ltd.), Toronto; Ralph W. Ashcroft, Toronto; Trans-Canada Broad- 
easting Co., Toronto ; Norman Cole, Ottawa; Gooderham & Worts (Ltd.), 
Toronto; Samuel Redmonds, Meaford; J. O. Thorn, Toronto; Mrs. Frank 
Strickland, Hamilton; Rev. Canon A. J. Fidler, Toronto; A. G. Ewens, 
Hamilton; University of Western Ontario, London; Western Ontario 
“Better Radio” Club, Chatham; the Canadian Red Cross Society, 
Toronto; James McHardy, Toronto; Board of Education, Windsor; the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, Ottawa; Canadian Postmasters’ 
Association, Aurora; Telephone City Radio Association, Brantford; 
R. H. Combs, Toronto; Canadian Legion of the B. BE. 8S. L., Ottawa; 
Lord’s Day Alliance of Canada, Toronto; the Girl Guides Association, 
Toronto; William Watt, Orangeville; Canadian Automobile Association, 
Toronto; Classic City Radio Club, Stratford; Aviation League of Canada, 
Hamilton ; Bowmanville Radio Club, Bowmanville ; Ernest Barlen, Kitch- 
ener; Walter Peters, Peterboro; E. Westhook, Galt; D. R. Thomas, 
T..ronto; John Harris, Preston; George O. Hubert, Galt; F. A. Burling- 
ham, Wellington; A. H. Allen, Toronto; W. H. Cross, Bolton; Canadian 
Association of Broadcasters, Toronto. 

Quebec: The Province of Quebec Radio Trades Association, Montreal ; 
Jean Riddez, Montreal; D. H. Barclay, Quebec; ‘‘ La Presse,” Montreal ; 
Canadian National Railways, Montreal ; Beveridge Supply Co., Montreal ; 
Radio Club of Quebec, Quebec ; A. Leger, Montreal; the Engineering Insti- 
tute of Canada, Montreal; Cardinal Rouleau, Quebec; Canadian Pacific 
Railways, Montreal; Grand Lodge, Knights of Pythias, Montreal; the 
James Buckley Co., Montreal; Leo. 8S. Kirshben, Montreal; Austin R. 
MacKay, Grand Cascapedia; A. J. E. Catto, Dorval; Prof. J. Arthur 
Villeneuve, Montreal; E. J. L’Esperance, Montreal. 

New Brunswick: H. Roberts, Westfield; the Telephone Association of 
Canada, St. John. 

Nova Scotia: Harold 0. Hoganson, Halifax; W. S. Abbott, Clements- 
port; Federated Women’s Institute of Canada, Wolfville; C. 8. Taylor, 
Stewiacke; Halifax County Radio Association, Halifax. 
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Prince Edward: Island: United Baptist Convention of the Maritime 

Province, Charlottetown. 
APPENDIX III 
STATEMENTS RECEIVED FROM PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 

Victoria, British Columbia, April 17, 1929: 

“* * * The government of. British Columbia is ready and willing 
to enter into negotiations with the Government of Canada and the 
governments of the various Canadian Provinces with a view to the 
organization of radiobroadcasting on a basis of public service by some 
method that may be mutually agreed upon by the said govern- 
ments * * *%,” 

Edmonton, Alberta, April 23, 1929: 

“* * * The government of Alberta is ready and willing to enter 
into negotiations with the Government of Canada and the govern- 
ments of the various Provinces of Canada with a view to the 
zation of radiobroadcasting on a basis of public service by some 
that may be mutually agreed upen by the said governments * * 


Regina, Saskatchewan, May 1, 1929: 
“* * * 


*” 


and willing to enter into negotiations with the Government of Canada 
and the governments of the various Provinces of Canada with a view 
to the organization of radiobroadcasting on a 
ments * * 9%" 

St. John, New Brunswick, June 15, 1929: 

“* * * The government of New Brunswick, while insisting that 
constitutionally the Provinces are not subject to any legislative or execu- 
tive interference in dealing with the subject of broadcasting, except in 
time of war, is of opinion that cooperation between the Provinces and 
the Dominion would be beneficial in promoting national mutual under- 
standing and education, and the government is willing to enter into 
conference to ascertain the best method by which these objects may be 
attained * * *%,” 

Toronto, Ontario, June 28, 1929: 

“* * * The government of Ontario is ready and willing to enter 
into negotiations with the Government of Canada and the governments 
of the various Canadian Provinces with a view to the organization of 
radiobroadcasting on a basis of public service by some method that may 
be mutually agreed upon by the said governments * * *.” 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, July 2, 1929: 

“* * * The government of Manitoba is ready and willing to enter 
into negotiations with the Government of Canada and the governments 
of the various Canadian Provinces with a view to organization of radio- 
broadcasting on a basis of public service by some method that may be 
mutually agreed upon * * *,.” 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, July 6, 1929: 

“* * * The government of Nova Scotia is ready and willing to 
enter into negotiations with the Government of Canada and the gov- 
ernments of the various Provinces of Canada with a view to the organi- 
zation of radiobroadcasting on a basis of public service, by such method 
as may be mutually agreed upon by the said governments * * *.” 

Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, July 18, 1929: 

“«* * * The government of 
willing to enter into negotiations with the Government of Canada and 
the governments of the various Canadian Provinces, with a view to the 
organization of radiobroadcasting on a basis of public service, by some 
method that may be mutually agreed upon by the said govern- 
ments © © 9%” 

Quebec, Quebee (translation), August 28, 1929: 

“* * * The government of the Province of Quebec will be glad 
to collaborate as fully as possible and to give to the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada its support in order to solve the difficulties which 
exist at present in relation to broadcasting in Canada, as well as abroad. 

* However, while collaborating with the Government of Canada, as 
mentioned above, the government of the Province of Quebee does not 
intend to waive its rights of jurisdiction which have been granted to it 
by the British North America act, and this in so far as radiobroadcast- 
ing is concerned. Although making this reservation, I am convinced 
that a definite policy could be established under common agreement 
between the Government of Canada and the various provincial govern- 
ments in the general interest of the country * * #*,” 


APPENDIx IV 
BROADCASTING IN CANADA 


sroadcasting in Canada is at present carried on by private enterprise 
except in the Province of Manitoba, where the stations are owned and 
operated by the provincial government. 

Full jurisdiction over the administration of all radio matters in the 
Dominion, including the licensing and control of broadcasting stations, 
is vested in the Minister of the Department of Marine and Fisheries, 
and is exercised in accordance with the radiotelegraph act (Canada) 
and regulations issued thereunder (R. S. Canada, 1927, ch. 195). 

Two classes of broadcasting license are granted by the department— 
namely, private commercial and amateur, the fees for same being $50 
and $10, respectively, per fiscal year. 
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organi- | 
method | 


The government of the Province of Saskatchewan is ready | 
| 


basis of public service | 
by such method as may be mutually agreed upon by the said govern- 


Prince Edward Island is ready and | 
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Licenses for broadcasting stations are issued only to British subjects 
or to companies incorporated under the laws of the Dominion of Canada 
or any of the Provinces thereof. In addition, the issue of amateur broad- 
casting licenses is restricted to recognized radio associations; they are 
} hot granted to individuals. An association licensed to operate an ama- 
teur broadcasting station may, however, subject to the approval of the 
minister, authorize a station belonging to one of its members to broad- 
| cast on its behalf. 

Receiving licenses are granted by the department to any person in the 
Dominion irrespective of nationality, the fee for this class of license 
being $1 per annum. 

For the purpose of dealing with preventable interference in its various 
forms the department maintains throughout the Dominion a free in- 
| spection service, including a number of specially equipped cars for the 
purpose of tracing and dealing with interference caused by faulty power 
systems and associated electrical apparatus of various kinds. 

The amount of revenue collected from receiving license fees is taken 
into consideration by the department each year when preparing its esti- 
} Mates to provide for this free service accorded the listening public. 

While the subsidizing by the department of private commercial broad- 
casting stations deemed worthy of financial assistance is provided for 
in the legislation out of the receiving license fees collected, this pro- 
vision has been given effect only in the case of the Province of Manitoba. 
In that Province, where the broadcasting stations at Winnipeg and 
Brandon are operated by the provincial government telephone system, 50 
per cent of all radio-receiving license fees collected reverts to the pro- 
vincial authorities. 





. 

A statement showing the number of broadcasting and receiving licenses 
issued by the department at various dates appears below, together with 
a list of broadcasting stations at present licensed. 


IT. Broadcasting licenses 





Private 


Fiseal year commer-| Amateur} Total 


1922-23 
1923-24 


1 This ineludes 16 licenses for “‘ phantom’ 


stations. 
II. Receiving licenses 
RADIO BROADCASTING 


| | 

1924-25 | 1925-26 | 1926-27 | 
| | | ' 

maedl i— S| . | — - 
| 46 } 
31 
14, 776 | f 

10, 588 

22, 238 

18, 005 

102, 504 

39, 207 

2, 968 
| 4,998 | 
202 | 289 | 


1922-23 | 1923-24 | 1927-28 | 1928-29 


4 3 
12 | 
6, 049 | 


11 
23, 407 
14, 957 
27, 358 
20, 450 

145, 263 
49, 751 

6, 285 
8, 587 
757 


Yukon ac 
| British Columbia__- 
Alberta_ 
Saskatchewan 

| Manitoba 

} Ontario_. 

| Quebec - 

New Brunswic 

Nova Scotia 

Prince Edward Island 


2, 769 


11, 677 

9, 250 ; 
430 | 4, 475 

7, 106 
587 

9, 954 | 31, 609 | 91, 996 |134, 486 |215, 650 268, 055 
aaa ak eel 





Pe ot 296, 926 


Note.—The periods shown above are from April 1 to March 31 the following year 
(the Dominion Government fiscal year). 


Ill. Broadcasting Stations 


PRIVATE COMMERCIAL 
Alberta: 
Calgary—434.8 M (690 K/C)— 
CFAC, Calgary Herald, 500 W. 
CFCN, Western Broadcasting Co., 500 W. 
*CNRC, Canadian National Railways, 500 W. 
CJCJ, The Albertan Publishing Co., 500 W. 
*CHCA, The Western Farmer (Ltd.), 500 W. 
Red Deer—357.1 M (840 K/C)— 
CKLC, Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 1,000 W. 
*CHCT, G. F. Tull & Arden (Ltd.), 1,000 W. 
Edmonton—517.2 M (580 K/C)— 
CJCA, Edmonton Journal, 500 W. 
CHMA, Christian & Missionary Alliance, 250 W. 
CKUA, University of Alberta, 500 W. 
*CNRE, Canadian National Railways, 500 W. 
Lethbridge—267.9 M (1,120 K/C)— 
CJOC, Harold R. Carson, 50 W. 
British Columbia : 
Chilliwack—247.9 M (1,210 K/C)— 
CHWE, Chilliwack Broadcasting 
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British Columbia—Continued. 
Kamloops—267.9 M (1,120 K/C)— 
CFIC, N. 8. Dalgleish & Sons and Weller & Weller, 15 W. 
Vancouver—411 M (730 K/C)— 
CKCD, Vancouver Daily Province, 50 W. 
*CHLS, W. G. Hassell, 50 W. 
CKWX, A. Holstead & Wm. Hanlon, 100 W. 
CKMO, Sprott-Shaw Radio Co., 50 W. 
CKFC, United Church of Canada, 50 W. 
Vancouver District—291.3 M (1,080 K/C)— 
CJOR, G. C. Chandler (Sea Island), 50 W. 
CNRV, Canadian National Railways (Lulu Island), 500 W. 
Victoria—476.2 M (630 K/C)— 
CFCT, Victeria Broadcasting Association, 500 W. 
Manitoba: 
Vinnipeg—384.6 M (780 K/C)— 
CKY, Manitoba Telephone System, 5,000 W. 
*CNRW, Canadian National Railways, 500 W. 
CIRX, J. Richardson & Sons (short wave 25.6 M—11,720 K/C), 
2 000 W. 
Brandon—555.6 M (540 K/C)— 
CKX, Manitoba Telephone System, 500 W. 
Brunswick : 
Fredericton—247.9 M (1,210 K/)— 
James S. Neill & Sons, 50 W. 
7.1 M (890 K/C)— 
. A. Munro (Lid.), 506W. 
Moncton—476.2 M (630 K/C)— 
CNRA, Canadian National Railways, 500 W. 
Nova Scotia: 
Halifax—322.6 M (930 K/C)— 
CHNS, Halifax Herald (Ltd.), 500 W. 
Wolfville—322.6 M (930 K/C)— 
CKIC, Acadia University, 50 W. 
Sydney—340.9 M (880 K/C)— 
CJCB, N. Nathanson, 50 W. 
Ontario: 
srantford—297 M (1,010 K/C)— 
CKCR, John Patterson, 50 W. 
Chatham—247.9 M (1,210 K/C)— 
CFCO, Western Ontario “ Better Radio” Club, 25 W. 
Cobalt—247°9 M (1,210 K/C)— 
CKMC, R. L. MacAdam, 15 W. 
Hamilton—340.9 M (880 K/C)— 
CHCS, Hamilton Spectator, 10 W. 
CKOC, Wentworth Radio & Auto Supply Co, (Ltd.), 50 W. 
CHML, Maple Leaf Radio Co., 50 W. 
Iroquois Falls—500 M (600 K/C)— 
CFCH, Abitibi Power & Paper Co., 250 W. 
Kingston—267.9 M (1,120 K/C)— 
CFRC, Queen’s University, 500 W. 
London—329.7 M (910 K/C)— 
CJGC, London Free Press and Printing Co. (Ltd.), 500 W. 
*CNRL, Canadian National Railways, 500 W. 
Midland—267.9 M (1,120 K/C)— 
CKPR, Mid!and Broadcasting Corporation, 50 W. 
Ottawa—434.8 M (690 K/C)— 
CNRO, Canadian National Railways, 500 W. 
CKCO, Dr. G. M. Geldert, 100 W. 
Prescott—-297 M (1,010 K/C— 
CFLC, Radio Association of Prescott, 50 W. 
Preston—247.9 M (1,210 K/C)— 
CKPC, Wallace Russ. 50 W. 
Toronto—517.2 M (580 K/C)— 
CKNC, Canadian National Carbon Co., 500 W. 
*CJSC, Evening Telegram, 500 W. 
CKCL, Dominion Battery Co., 500 W. 
Toronto—357.1 M (840 K/C)— 
CFCA, Star Publishing Co., 500 W. 
*CKOW, Nestle’s Food Co., 500 W. 
*CNRT, Canadian National Railways, 500 W. 
Toronto Distriet—312.5 M (960 K/C)— 
CFRB, Standard Radio Corporation (Ltd.), 4,000 W. 
CKGW, Gooderham & Worts (Ltd.), (Bowmanville), 5,000 W. 
Toronto and district waves— 
*CIBC, Jarvis Street Baptist Church, 
Prince Edward Island: 
Charlottetown—312.5 M (960 K/C)— 
CFCY, Island Radio Co., 250 W. 
CHCK, W. E. Burke, 30 W. 
Summerside-——-267.9 M (1120 K/C)— 
CHGS, R. T. Holman (Ltd.), 25 W. 


New 


Quebec : 
Montreal—411 M (730 K/C)— 
CHYC, Northern Electrie Co., 500 W. 
CKAC, La Presse Publishing Co., 5,000 W. 
*CNRM, Canadian National Railways, 1,650-5,000 W. 
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Quebee—Continued, 

Montreal—291.3 M (1,030 K/C)— 

CFCF, Canadian Marconi Co,, 1,65¢ 
Quebec—310.9 M (880 K/C)—- 

CKCI, Le “Soleil” (Ltd.), 22% W. 

CHRC, E. Fontaine, 25 W. 

CKCYV, G. A, Vandry, 50 W. 

*CNRQ, Canadian National Railways, 50 W. 
St. Hyacinthe—297 M (1,010 K/C)— 

CKSH, city of St. Hyacinthe, 50 W. 

Saskatchewan: 

Fleming—500 M (600 K/C)— 

CJIRW, J. Richardson & Sons, 500 W. 
Moose Jaw—500 M (600 K/C)— 

CIRM, J. Richardson & Sons, 500 W. 
Regina—-312.5 M (960 K/C)— 

CHWC, R, H. Williams & Sons, 500 W. 

CKCK, Leader Publishing Co., 500 W. 

*CJBR, Saskatchewan Co-Operative Wheat Producers 

500 W. 

*CNRR, Canadian National Railways, 500 W. 
Saskatoon—329.7 M (910 K/C)— 

CFGC, Electric Shop (Ltd.), 500 W. 

*CNRS, Canadian National Railways, 500 W. 

CJHS, Radio Service (Ltd.), 250 W. 
Yorkton—476.2 M (630 K/C)— 

CJGX, Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 500 W. 


(Lid.), 


Amateur 
250 M—1,200 K/C) 


10 AB, Moose Jaw Radio Association, Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. 
10 AE, Bowmanville Radio Club, Bowmanville, Ontario. 
10 AK, Classic Radio Club, Stratford, Ontario. 
10 AY, Kelowna Radio Association, Kelowna, British Columbia, 
10 BI, Prince Albert Radio Club, Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, 
10 BP, Wingham Radio Club, Wingham, Ontario. 
10 BQ, Telephone City Radio Association, Brantford, Ontario. 
10 BU, Canora Radio Association, Canora, Saskatchewan. 
10 CB, Liverpool Broadcasting Society, Liverpool, Nova Scotia. 
Notr.—* “ Phantom” stations: A “phantom” station is defined as 
one which owns no physical equipment but is allotted a distinctive eall 
signal and is licensed to operate over a station having physical equip- 
ment. 
M= Meters. W= Watts. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, 1 have in my hand also an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch explaining that the preliminary injunction 
granted by Judge Morris in the district court of Delaware some 
months ago against the Radio Corporation has been made per- 
manent. The preliminary injunction was granted in February, 
1928. It was appealed to the circuit court and affirmed there, 
and the Supreme Ccurt of the United States refused to review 
the case. It then went back to Judge Morris for trial on the 
merits as to the issuance of a permanent injunction. He took 
testimony; he has had the case under consideration for several 
months, and his decision now is that the injunction shall be 
made permanent. It means that the Radio Corporation has vio- 
lated the Clayton Act and is now in danger of losing its license 
under the radio act. The case will be appealed to the circuit 
court, no doubt, but if it is affirmed there that will be the end 
of it. 

I am extremely glad that we are getting some action on these 
monopolistic practices of the Radio Corporation, It only con- 
firms what has long been my belief, namely, that if the statutes 
now written are really enforced the people can be pretty well 
protected under the existing laws against monopoly. It raises 
the question, however, as to the advisability of Congress enact- 
ing a law that will prohibit those engaged in the manufacture 
of radio equipment from engaging in broadcasting or in com- 
mercial radio business. In other words, a temptation exists 
when the manufacturers of radio equipment are in the field com- 
peting in the broadcasting art with those to whom they furnish 
the equipment. I am not prepared at this time to discuss that 
question, nor do I think it desirable to do so, but I think it is a 
question that must be considered by Congress. I ask that the 
Associated Press dispatch to which I have referred may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The dispatch is as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, November 20, 1929] 
INJUNCTION GRANTED IN RADIO-TUBE SUIT—COURT ORDERS RADIO CORPORA- 
TION OF AMERICA TO REFRAIN FROM USING CONTRACT CLAUSE 


K/C=Kilocycles. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., November 20.—A permanent injunction against the 
Radio Corvoration of America was issued in the United States district 
court yesterday in an opinion by Judge Hugh M. Morris, in which the 
court held the Radio Corporation had violated the Clayton Monopoly 
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Act by the insertion of a clause in its contracts with dealers which pro- 
vided that purchases of all radio tubes for initial installation should be 
made from them. 

The suit was instituted by Arthur D. Lord, receiver in equity for the 
De Forest Radio Co., Northern Manufacturing Co., United Radio & 
Electric Corporation, Televocal Corporation, and Harry Chirelstein, doing 
business under the name of the Sonatron Tube Corporation. 

The plaintiff's motion for a preliminary injunction was granted Feb- 
ruary 9, 1928. 

The Radio Corporation asserted that the evidence adduced at the final 
hearing disclosed that the licenses of the defendant were indispensable 
parties to the cause, and that the clause at issue was not a contract or 
agreement. In his opinion Judge Morris said effect of the clause “ may 
be to substantially lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly in 
any line of commerce.” 

The Radio Corporation is expected to enter an appeal. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I am not going to take any more 
time on this subject, much as I should like to discuss it; but 
I do think that the Senate is meriting some of the abuse that 
is being heaped upon it by everlastingly talking politics here 
when we ought to work on the tariff bill. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Sen- 
ate from the President of the United States by Mr. Hess, one 
of his secretaries. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed without 
amendment the following concurrent resolution and joint reso- 
lution of the Senate: 

S. Con. Res. 19. Concurrent resolution providing for sine die 
adjournment of the present session of Congress on November 
22, 1929; and 

S. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution authorizing the payment of 
salaries of the officers and employees of Congress for November, 
1929, on the 27th day of that month. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 130) to provide for the compensa- 
tion of page boys of the Senate and House of Representatives 
during the entire month of November, 1929, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had adopted 
a resolution (H. Res. 67) providing for the appointment of a 
committee of two Members of the House to join a similar com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate to wait upon the President 
of the United States and inform him that the two Houses have 
completed the business of the present session and are ready 
to adjourn unless the President has some other communication 
to make to them. 

The message also communicated to the Senate the resolutions 
of the House adopted as a tribute to the memory of Hon. James 
William Good, late the Secretary of War and a Member of the 
House of Representatives from the State of Iowa from the 
Sixty-first to the Sixty-seventh Congress. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had affixed his signature to the enrolled joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 82) authorizing the payment of salaries of the 
officers and employees of Congress for November, 1929, on the 
27th day of that month, and it was signed by the Vice President. 

THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 
Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 


George Horace Lorimer, editor of the Saturday Evening Post, 
by W. H. Gray, president of the National Association of Inde- 
pendent Oil Producers, relating to the oil industry. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

NOVEMBER 14, 1929. 
Mr. Georce Horack LORIMER, 
Editor Saturday Evening Post, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sin: The National Association of Independent Oil Producers is 
affiliated with most every independent association in the United States. 
Among these associations may be catalogued the Mid-Continent Royalty 
Owners Association, which particularly represents the landowners and 
the owners of mineral rights in Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas. 

It is the firm belief of these associations that only the States have 
any power in the matter of the regulation of the petroleum industry 
and in addition to that we believe the constitutions of these States 
guarantee to them their title without any interference by the Federal 
Government. However, we welcome any assistance the Federal Govern 
ment is able to give us in the matter of conservation of the petroleum 
resources of this country. 
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It goes without saying that owners of the land from which oil is 
being produced are as heartily in accord with the matter of prevention 
of waste as would be the Federal Government or the States. They want 
their properties developed, but they do not want any waste and they 
have shown themselves always willing to cooperate with the operator 
of the oil properties and with the Government. 

Mr. Wilbur seems to have gathered the idea that in some way the 
public has a particular interest in the oil industry which they do not 
have in the conservation of other natural resources such as the sulphur 
deposits in Texas, the timber business, or the coal deposits. These are 
as important to life as are the petroleum deposits of the country. 

The petroleum industry stands willing to comply at all times with 
any rule in the matter of conservation that is fair and reasonable, but 
it does request that every other natural resource be brought under the 
same rule that might be applied to the petroleum resources. 

Mr. Wilbur, in his statement in your valuable magazine, charges the 
oil industry with a ruthless waste of a great natural resource. This 
Statement we deny, and in answer to him we say that there is no indus- 
try in the United States to-day that is cooperating as efficiently as the 
oil industry in the matter of conserving its resources. There is not an 
association within the industry that is not doing its part. There is not 
an industry that employs more engineers and scientific men for the pur- 
pose of conserving every operation within the industry, and there is no 
waste. 

On behalf of the independent producers and landowners in the United 
States we invite an investigation by any governmental body that may 
be selected to investigate and determine whether or not the petroleum 
industry is conducting itself in such a manner that it should be sub 
jected to the criticism of high governmental officials. 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. Gray, 
President National Association of Independent OU Producers. 


THE MANGANESE RESERVES 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial from the Manufacturers Record, of 
Baltimore, Md., under date of September 26, 1929, relating to 
manganese deposits. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Manufacturers Record, Baltimore, Md., September 26, 1929] 


DIRECTOR OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY REPORTS HE 


MANGANESE RESERVES 


MADE NO ESTIMATE OF 


Dr. George Otis Smith, Director of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey of the United States Department of the Interior, in reply to a letter 
from the Manufacturers Record asking him as to the report that he had 
made some estimate in regard to the amount of manganese deposits in 
this country, writes as follows: 

“ So far as I can recall or discover through a search of printed or writ- 
ten statements that I have made, I do not find that I have said that 
there is ‘about two years’ supply of manganese ore in America.’ Fur- 
thermore, I have made no estimate of the manganese reserves, and such 
a total is so far below any estimate with which I am acquainted that 
it seems not at all consistent with any statement that I would make on 
the subject were [ unwise cnough to express a quantitative opinion on a 
question into which so many variables enter. 

*“ Not having made the estimate referred to, I need not answer your 
questions based thereon.” 

The letter of inquiry to Doctor Smith, and to which the foregoing is 
a reply, is as follows: 

“You have been rather widely quoted as saying that there was about 
two years’ supply of manganese ore in America. I do not know whether 
you were correctly quoted or not. At any rate, I think this report 
credited to you has been accepted by a good many people who do not 
know the whole situation. Will you, therefore, kindly favor me with 
replics to the following questions? 

“1. How many separate deposits were included in that estimate? In 
what States are they located? Has each owner been advised of the ton- 
nage which you estimated was on his property, and was the work done 
with the cooperation of the owner or his representative? 

“2. By what method of calculation did you arrive at your total of 
approximately 2,000,000 tons? Was this high-grade ore only or did you 
take into consideration the lower-grade ores which might be so concen- 
trated as to become high grade? 

“3. In the instance of the properties examined was the tonnage 
blocked out as positive ore, and how? What was the grade of the ore 
to which you referred? Are there operating mines on these properties ; 
and ‘if not, how long would it take to mine the ore in the case of an 
emergency, and how quickly? 

“4. How long did it take to develop or show up the tonnage to which 
you referred in your quoted estimate? Can you say positively that the 
limits of the ore have been reached in each case; and why, or why not? 
Are there any prospects which have not yet been explored and where 
large tonnage might yet be shown to exist? Could you answer this 
question in the negative without actual exploration? 
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“5. Does the United States Geological Survey make it a practice to 
estimate tonnage of ore on individual properties? How many of these 
were embraced in your estimate? 

“6. Does it take a good deal of time and money to open up and prove 
definite or positive ore in the case of a manganese deposit, and why? 

“7. Will you not answer the above questions fully, rather than re- 
ferring me to a great many bulletins, although I should be glad to have 
you send the bulletins, too? However, if it be true that you have stated 
that there were only about two years’ supply of manganese ore in this 
country, kindly answer the above questions and oblige. 

“T am writing you in this way because the information which I have 
received from many sources is that there is a very large supply of man- 
ganese available in America which should be developed, and the lower 
grades by beneficiation be made available.” 

Bearing on the same subject is a later letter from Julian D. Sears, 
Acting Director of the Geological Survey, in reply to a question as to 
reported discoveries of manganiferous ore in South Dakota, estimated at 
50,000,000 tons. Mr. Sears writes: 

“The Geological Survey was not the discoverer of the deposits of 
manganiferous ore in South Dakota to which you refer. 

“An examination of these deposits has recently been made by one of 
the survey geologists, but he will not be able to make any report on his 
studies until after he returns to Washington late this fall. Your name 
is being listed to receive a copy of this report if and when it is issued.” 

At the recent annual meeting of the American Manganese Producers 
Association it was disclosed that there are manganese reserves sufficient 
to supply the Nation for 100 years. We are now using about 700,000 
to 800,000 tons annually. Incidentally, three of the larger deposits, 
excluding more than 200 others listed in 34 States of the Union, are 
reported to give a total of from 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 tons, or 
enough manganese, when beneficiated, to supply this country from 50 
to 75 years. Several processes are now turning out 70 per cent 
manganese, 

In view of these facts, known to the leaders of the manganese in- 
dustry, it is hard to understand why the United States Geological 
Survey, in its mineral investigations, has apparently failed to keep pace 
with the developments of a resource of such extreme importance to the 
Nation. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the resolution, which I send 
to the desk. 

The resolution (S. Res. 165) was read, considered, and agreed 
to, as follows: 


Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be appointed by the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, to join a similar committee appointed 
by the House of Representatives, to wait upon the President of the 
United States and inform him that the two Houses, having completed 
the business of the present session, are ready to adjourn, unless the 
President has some other communication to make to them. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. JoNes and Mr. WALSH 
of Montana as members of the committee on the part of the 
Senate. 


PAY OF SENATE AND HOUSE PAGES 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 180) to provide for the 
compensation of page boys of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives during the entire month of November, 1929, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, ’ 

Mr. JONES subsequently said: From the Committee on 
Appropriations I report back favorably without amendment the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 130) to provide for the compensa- 
tion of page boys of the Senate and House of Representatives 
during the entire month of November, 1929, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the indefinite appropriations for the pay of pages 
for the Senate and House of Representatives, respectively, contained in 
the act entitled “An act making appropriations for certain expenses of 
the legislative branch incident to the first session of the Seventy-first 
Congress,” approved April 26, 1929, are hereby extended to cover the 
compensation of such pages at the numbers and rates of pay provided 
therein for the entire month of November, 1929, 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SENATOR CARAWAY AND THE LOBBYISTS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp an editorial from the Atlanta Journal entitled “ Tearing 
Off the Mask of Those ‘ Patriotic’ Lobbyists.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Rwcorp, as follows: 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal] 
TEARING OFF THE MASK OF THOSE “ PATRIOTIC ” LOBBYISTS 


If Senator Caraway’s excoriation of lobbyists seem rather too sweep- 
ing, it should be remembered that as chairman of the committee in- 
vestigating those servants of special interest he has had to do with the 
most insolent and the least scrupulous of them all. He has heard a 
Grundy, who collected millions of dollars for the benefit of Republican 
politicians and millions more for influencing tariff legislation, declare, 
“T am a lobbyist and proud of it.” He has heard from the lips of the 
very actors in the dishonorable drama how an employee of the Con- 
necticut Manufacturers’ Association was covertly placed on the Gov- 
ernment pay roll and admitted into secret sessions of the Senate 
Finance Committee when it was framing the tariff bill; and has heard 
them blatantly pretend to justify such conduct. He has heard an 
agent of the so-called Southern Tariff Association admit, under 
pressure of repeated questioning, a project to “ blacken” the Democratic 
Party by putting negroes on its ticket in Northern and Eastern States— 
a clever scheme indeed to relieve the Republican organization of a 
long-standing odium in southern eyes, and one worthy of Bishop Can- 
non himself. Fresh from such disclosures, Senator CARAWAY naturally 
spoke with keen feeling of the whole lobbying tribe. 

“In the last analysis,” said he in a radio address at Washington, 
“theirs is an attempt to control government and direct it into the chan- 
nel into which they wish it to flow. And all those who contribute to 
lobbying enterprises, whether the lobbying be carried on by maintaining 
elaborate offices here and seeking by personal contact to influence legis- 
lative and executive’ action or by publicity and propaganda waged 
throughout the United States, by whatever method pursued, the ends 
sought are the same, to induce the Government to act, or not to act, as 
they shall direct. Do not both infringe the constitutional rights of the 
great mass of unorganized American citizens called the public. * * * 
Everyone who contributes to a lobbyist, whatever be his method, seeks 
advantages and in his heart must realize that he is engaging and join- 
ing with others who are acting with him and contributing to a like 
cause, to influence government. I say that if he shall succeed in 
demonstrating that government can be thus controlled does he not 
invite those who desire to use government for selfish ends, to employ 
the same methods, if not the same instrumentality? * * * I am 
not unmindful that those who believe that their efforts have or will 
result in public good may be offended if they are bracketed with such 
men as Burgess, Grundy, Arnold, and the like; and I am glad to declare 
that as far as their motives are concerned there is no kinship; but each 
finds himself engaged in the same effort—that is, to influence the action 
of government and have it accept his view and travel the course which 
he marks out. Each is accomplishing the same result—the destruction 
of the confidence of the public in the integrity of government. * * * 
If all who contributed could but see the instrumentalities employed and 
the men and women who manipulate them, the millions of dollars that 
annually flow into Washington to the lobbyists congregated here would 
cease. The Government would be permitted, as it should, to wield its 
power only for the common good, because if those whose motives are 
irreproachable should withdraw their support from the lobbyists and the 
propagandists the white light of publicity would beat so strong on the 
evil ones that they slink back into the darkness from which they 
came, © * $$ 

“ The great majority of lobbyists—and there are four and a half pages 
in the telephone directory of Washington taken up with their listings— 
are parasites. They represent only organized greed. They gather in the 
widow’s mite and the children’s pennies and appropriate them to their 
own use. Lobbyists of this kind, and they are the most numerous, 
would represent any cause or betray any interest as personal profit 
might direct.” 

It was the cunning father of the device to “ blacken” the Democratic 
Party as a means of helping the Republican opposition, who boasted 
that he “sought money from all sources and refused it from none.” 
And just that is the policy of the lobbyists whom Senator Caraway de- 
nounces. The Senator has done the country an inestimable service in 
thus tearing away the mask of hypocrisy and pharisaism behind which 
these adventurers operate. Some of them affect a profound concern for 
the prosperity of the workingman, some a pious devotion to the interests 
of the church, and of moral causes. But behind such pretenses they 
are really serving the profiteer, promoting tyranny, betraying American 
principles, breaking down public confidence in government, and above 
all lining their own spacious pockets. The time has come to scourge 
them from the Capital, as of old the sordid money changers were flogged 
out of the temple, 


THE TARIFF AND ITS RELATION TO AGRICULTURE—ADDRESS BY SEN- 
ATOR NYE, OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address by the junior Senator 
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from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] delivered on last Saturday over 
the radio on the subject of the tariff and its relation to agri- 
culture. 
There being no objection, 
printed in the REecorp. 
Senator Nyge spoke as follows: 


the address was ordered to be 


This opportunity to participate in the inauguration of the Farmers’ 
Union broadcasting program is one I do not discount and one I appre- 
ciate greatly. The union is to be congratulated for the initiative in 
taking this means of affording a forum for its members and in acquaint- 
ing its nonmembers with its purposes. It must, in the end, afford such 
contact as will give greater strength in the cause of American agri- 
culture, which has been so long neglected by a nation and government 
of money-mad people that it has fallen into so serious a state of decay 
that its trouble is rocking our very economic foundation. 


If these radio programs do serve to more closely cement the forces | 
of agriculture and invite the understanding and cooperation of other | 


people, then the Farmers’ Union is performing one more great service 
to not alone the cause of agriculture, but the cause of mankind and 
our country. 

Agriculture is to-day on its way to greater successes only because 
of a new degree of solidity which has come to make its home among 
the farm people. Progress toward economic equality for agriculture is 
being realized because the farm people are working more closely as a 
unit. Greater organization and greater cooperative effort among the 
farm people can not help but win results so greatly desired. 

Late years have found organization and cooperation a first essen- 
tial in all undertakings. Without these, there is to my mind no legis- 
lation that can aid agriculture. The farm bill passed a few months 
ago can be made to accomplish results only through friendly adminis- 
tration and the organized effort of farmers through cooperative socie- 
ties, and I am therefore keenly interested in the progress and growth 
of the Farmers’ Union, an organization of farm people which I have 
watched grow by leaps and bounds in more recent years. It has grown 
because of a greater appreciation of the common ills under which 


agriculture labors, because of necessity, and because of energentic, able | 


leadership. The Farmers’ Union is not new but until very late years, 
it has not been that force which it is to-day. Now, it 
thousands of new members annually. Its progress has been notable. 
In its progress, it perhaps has erred here and there, just as a fast- 
growing boy may sometimes experience difficulty in finding himself and 


criticism and inventories the occasion for such criticism, it profits and 
grows the stronger just as the union must grow. 


Legislative victories are a measuring stick of organized agricultural | 


success. These victories have been many. The mere winning, finally, of 


recognition of the true existence of a farm problem is alone an all but | 
In the winning of these the Farmers’ Union and its | 


decisive victory. 
leaders have played no small part. Indeed, they have played leading 
parts, and the organization has demonstrated its merit. 

But I am not getting to the duty assigned me by President Huff, of 
the Farmers’ Union, and the request to talk on “ The tariff and its rela- 
tion to agriculture.” I can but hit upon a few high spots in the limited 
time allotted me. 


Last fall organized agriculture won from both national parties pledges | 


of farm relief and tariff revision in the interests of agriculture. Fol- 


lowing the election, Congress was called in special session to fulfill party 


pledges. The House tariff committee sat down and wrote an agricul- 
tural tariff schedule which gave new advantage to agriculture. This 
constituted an effort to give agriculture as full a measure of economic 
equality and balance with industry as could be afforded through a 


tariff. Then that same committee proceeded to destroy whatever balance | 


it had thus restored by writing increased tariff schedules for industries. 

The House passed the bill and sent it to the Senate, whereupon the 
Senate tariff committee went to work amending it. It failed to undo, 
in whole, what the House had done in making still greater the tariff 
odds against the farmer. The bill reported to the Senate in September 
did not appeal to agriculture and to its friends in the Senate as a ful- 
fillment of the tariff pledge which had been given. The committee bill 
was not surprising, however, in face of the fact that both the House 
and Senate tariff committees were dominated by representatives of purely 
industrial States. It is interesting to note that the great area of our 
country including Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, and 
Wisconsin were without a single representative on the Senate com- 
mittee of 19 members, whereas such New England and Eastern States 
as Vermont, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey were each represented by membership. Is it any wonder 
that such a committee would be blind to the interests of the great 
agricultural States of the Central West and Northwest? 

However, the Senate itself was not so constituted as to be ready to 
swallow this mess of pottage. A coalition formed in opposition to the 
committee bill. The majority of the Democrats combined forces with 
the Senators from the northwestern agricultural States. It was at once 
dubbed an unholy alliance, one that could not last. But the facts are 
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| were only a 
is winning | 





| $90,000,000,000. 
consequently invite criticism, but when an organization properly treats 


| 9 per cent and our exports increased 16 per cent. 
| stant, and to my mind constitutes a 
protection to industry. 

Some of the appeals for further protection to manufactured products 
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that the coalition is getting results for agriculture. That this is true 
is attested not alone by the daily record of accomplishment in connection 


| with amendments to the tariff bill but as well by the expressions of 


those easterners who, for the first time, find themselves deprived of the 
favor of writing a tariff bill in their own language. They sat here all 
summer writing the Hawley-Smoot bill. They spent the summer deco- 
rating the Christmas tree, expecting Santa Claus to come; but when the 
Senate convened Santa failed to put in an appearance, and, of course, 
bitterness has followed. These easterners, with spirits mortally 
wounded, have resorted to calling western Senators factionalists, dema- 
gogues, undesirables more dangerous than communists, and even jack- 
asses. 

Tariff bills have always had first in mind the interests of the great 
manufacturing industries of the country. Each tariff bill has been in 
the nature of a banquet for these industries. It has been something in 
the nature of a program of “ slcpping the hogs,” and now when the in- 
dustrial hogs are not permitted all that they have asked and all that 
they wanted, how they do squeal! Grundy, of the Pennsylvania Manu- 
facturers’ Association, complains bitterly that it is unfortunate that the 
Constitution grants to all the States equal representation in the Senate, 
and that these western Senators from what he calls backward States 
ought to sit back and be quiet when a tariff bill is being framed. In 
his selfish, bent mind, what is the Constitution when it stands between 
him and his objectives? 

We were called in session to lend tariff aid to agriculture and to 


| such limited manufacturers as were in need of emergency tariff legisla- 


tion. Did industry need any material added protection? In limited 
cases it did, but, in a general way, it makes no showing of need for 
anything further than it already has. 

Statistics disclose that very nearly 97 per cent of the American market 
for manufactured products is supplied by American manufacturers. 
The tariff has served as a wall, virtually prohibiting the importation of 
any manufactured product. In six years, American manufactured ex- 
ports have increased 32 per cent, while agricultural exports were holding 
their own. In 1913 our exports were about $2,500,000,000 while Great 
Britain’s were about the same. In 1927, however, we find that our 
exports had gone well over the $4,500,000,000 mark while Great Britain’s 
bit in excess of three billion. Would this indicate that 
American manufacturers were in desperate need of more tariff help? 
But here they are, asking for still more. They are not going to get it. 

In 1912 the national income was $30,000,000,000. In 1928 it was 
Every bit of this gain was enjoyed by manufacturers 
and not by agriculture. From 1926 to 1928 American imports fell off 
This trend is con- 
fair test of the need for added 


have been humorous. I can take the time now to recite but one item; 
namely, that of escalators. Escalators are moving stairways. Manufac- 
turers wanted a duty on them. It struck me as rather strange that an 
argument was not made in support of such a duty on the ground of the 
degree in which such a duty would afford agricultural relief. They 
might have suggested that with a duty on escalators, escalators could 
be produced in greater quantities and sold for less money thus enabling 
the farmer to buy them and have convenience in getting on top of his 
haystack, convenience in getting up into the hayloft, and convenience, 
with the day’s work over, in getting from his supper table to his bed 
without having to climb the stairs. There have been literally hundreds 
of items included in the tariff bill in behalf of manufacturers which had 
not the remotest relation to agriculture and not the slightest justification 
or foundation for increased tariff protection, 

There are many opinions regarding the extent to which agriculture 
can be helped through tariff revision. It is pointed out that, whereas 
manufacturers are supplying 97 per cent of our domestic consumption 
of manufactured preducts, American agriculture is supplying only about 
85 per cent of our agricultural requirements, and that we can therefore 
do much through the tariff to win for agriculture a better deal. How 
readily can this be accomplished? Let us see. 

Agricultural imports into this country in 1928 totaled something more 
than $2,000,000,000. Here is a potential market, the argument goes, 
for over $2,000,000,000 more of agricultural products of the American 
farmer. Wipe out this competition from abroad. That sounds fine, but 
at the best not as much can be accomplished through the tariff as this 
argument would indicate. While it is true that we have over $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of agricultural imports, considerably more than half of 
this two billion total is made up by imports of silk, chocolate and 
cocoa, coffee, bananas, nuts, tea, tobacco, rubber, etc., products which 
can not be produced in our country. Consequently that market is not 
available to the American farmer. 

Taken from another standpoint, of the total value of approximately 
$12,000,000,000 of agricultural products produced in the United States 
about $7,000,000,000 of the total is represented by some items like 
wheat, upon which the effectiveness of a tariff is questionable because 
of our production of exportable surpluses. The successful administra- 
tion of the farm bill passed by Congress last summer may in a degree 
alter this situation and enable the farmers through their cooperative 
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enterprises to make tariffs effective. But at this stage one must admit 
the futility of tariff protection upon such items. 

At the best there is far less help possible in the tariff for agriculture 
than many people seem to see. But there is chance, through the making 
of the present tariff bill as it is being made in the Senate, to legislate 
possibly a billion dollars into the pockets of the American farmers, and 
of that opportunity we are making the most in the Senate. 

But no matter how successful we may be in writing such tariffs as 
will be effective for agriculture, every bit of advantage thus gained will 
be destroyed in a moment if we permit industry, through added tariff 
protection, to place increased tolls upon the consumers of the United 
States, including the farmers. Therein lies the real bone of contention 
in the present tariff controversy. 

It is quite apparent now that in the Senate unlimited rates can be 
written in the bill for agriculture, but we must move and are moving 
cautiously lest we be asking for agricultural rates that can not be 
justified and rates that can not be effective. In other words, we must 
be careful that we ask for nothing more than we are ready to afford 
industry, fair and reasonable protection. 

If industry can be held to its present level, then it is possible, 
through the pending tariff bill, to give perhaps as much as a billion 
dollars added revenue to American agriculture, or about $200 per farm. 
If this increase can be added to through the making effective of rates 
upon such agricultural items as corn, wheat, cotton products, etc., then 
the gain through the tariff for agriculture will be material. But suc- 
cess in winning this added revenue depends quite exclusively upon the 
will of the American farmer to cooperate and work as a great unit. 
Only through such an intense program can agriculture make itself ef- 
fectively felt, win the profits of tariff protection, and enjoy the growing 
interest and cooperation of those who are making the laws which have 
so much to do with our economic life in America. 

I congratulate those of you who have affiliated yourselves with co- 
operative enterprise. I congratulate the Farmers’ Union for the splendid 
part it has taken in this farm fight of more recent years, and I would 
express it as my greatest hope that if there be those listening in who 
are not now affiliated with any cooperative. undertaking that they lose no 
time in acquainting themselves with the purposes and the principles of 
the Farmers Union and in becoming members thereof. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States, to protect American labor, and 
for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In order that there may be some- 
thing pending before the Senate, the Secretary will state the 
first amendment in order. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Schedule 11. 
Wool and manufactures of,” on page 169, line 7, after the 
words “ Black Spanish,” to insert “ Kerry, Haslock,” so as to 
read: 

Par. 1101. (a) Wools: Donskoi, Smyrna, Cordova, Valparaiso, Bcua- 
dorean, Syrian, Aleppo, Georgian, Turkestan, Arabian, Bagdad, Persian, 
Sistan, East Indian, Thibetan, Chinese, Manchurian, Mongolian, Egyp- 
tian, Sudan, Cyprus, Sardinian, Pyrenean, Oporto, Iceland, Scotch 
Blackface, Black Spanish, Kerry, Haslock, and Welsh Mountain; similar 
wools without merino or English blood; all other wools of whatever 
blood or origin not finer than 40s; and hair of the camel; all the fore- 
going, in the grease or washed, 24 cents per pound of clean content. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Barkley Gillett 
Bingham Glass 
Blaine Glenn 
Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Greene 
Bratton Hale 
Brock Harris 
Broussard Harrison 
Capper Hastings 
Caraway Hatfield 
Connally Hawes 
Copeland Hayden 
Couzens Hebert 
Cutiing Heflin 
Dale Howell 
Dill Johnson 
Fess Jones 
Fletcher Kean Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment of the committee, which will be stated, 


Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McNary 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 


Smith 

Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont, 
Waterman 
Wheeler 
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The Curer CierK. On page 169, paragraph 11.., line 7, after 
the words “ Black Spanish,” it is proposed to insert “ Kerry, 
Haslock.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, before we actually begin the 
consideration of the wool schedule, permit me to say that 
Schedule 10, “ Flax, hemp, jute, and manufactures of,” passed 
Tuesday evening and yesterday, I believe, is a schedule that 
should have more consideration than was given to it in the 
Senate. 

When the schedule was reached, personally I felt unable to 
go into a consideration of it; and the Senate committee amend- 
ments to paragraphs 1001 and 1002, the raw materials, were 
very limited. In fact, there was only one Senate committee 
amendment. The amendments made by the House, of course, 
justified, on the theory of compensatory duties, certain other 
changes made in this schedule; and with the exception of two 
amendments, I believe, the amendments proposed by the Senate 
Finance Committee were accepted. 

I do not wish to go into the matter at this time; but I do 
desire to call the attention of the Senate to it, because when 
the bill is open to individual amendments I shall take occasion 
to propose what is virtually a substitute for this entire schedule, 
for the reason that we produce in this country very little flax, 
hemp, jute, and the other hard fibers included in this schedule. 
That is to say, of course, we produce a little flax; we do not 
produce any jute; we do not produce ramie; we do not pro- 
duce the other commodities. Therefore, the increases in this 
schedule are wholly unjustified. They must constitute a direct 
charge and tax upon the consumers of the country, because we 
have to bring them in. They are not produced, and never will 
be produced, in this country, with the possible exception of a 
little flax. 

Mr. President, with reference to the amendments now before 
the Senate in the wool schedule, let me say to the Senator from 
Utah, in charge of the bill, that so far as I know, there is no 
controversy in regard to any of the amendments offered to 
paragraph 1101 by the Senate committee, unless there is some- 
thing to which the Senator wishes to direct attention specifi- 
cally, 

Mr. SMOOT. There are a number of amendments to which I 
wish to call attention and ask that one be rejected with an 
amendment, and that the other be rejected entirely. I will 
call the attention of the Senate to it at this time, or when it 
is reached, if the Senator has no objection. 

There is no objection to the amendment on line 7, “ Kerry, 
Haslock.” Those are simply the Scotch wools that have al- 
ways come in here and have been used in carpets; and there- 
fore they should be classified in this schedule. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the Senator is quite right about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 169, line 11, after the 
word “ scoured,” to strike out ‘ 24 cents” and insert “ 27 cents,” 
and in line 12, after the word “ pound,” to insert “ of clean con- 
tent,” so as to read: 


Scoured, 27 cents per pound of clean content. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 169, line 12, after the 
word “skin,” to strike out “23 cents” and insert “22 cents,” 
so as to read: 


On the skin, 22 cents per pound of clean content. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same page, in line 13, after 
the word “content,” to insert “ of all the wool.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that that amendment be 
rejected. That affects the skins, and imposes a duty not only 
upon the wool in the skin, but also upon the skin itself; and 
that is not fair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 169, line 14, after the 
word “matchings,” to strike out “26” and insert “if not 
scoured, 25,” so as to read: 


Sorted, or matchings, if not scoured, 25 
content, 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 169, line 15, after the 
word “That,” to strike out “a tolerance of not more than 10 
per cent of wools not finer than 44s may be allowed in each 
bale or package of wools imported as not finer than 40s: Pro- 


cents per pound of clean 
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vided further, That”; in line 21, after the word “ within,” to 
strike out “four years” and insert “three years”; in line 24, 
after the word “yarns,” to strike out “to be used” and insert 
“suitable only for use”; and on page 170, line 1, to strike out 
“or in the manufacture of knit or felt boots or heavy fulled 
lumbermen’s socks,” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That all the foregoing may be imported under bond in an 
amount to be fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury and under such 


regulations as he shall prescribe; and if within three years from the | 


date of importation or withdrawal from bonded warehouse satisfac- 
tory proof is furnished that the wools or hair have been used in the 
manufacture of yarns suitable only for use in the manufacture of 
rugs, carpets, or any other floor covering, the duties shall be remitted 
or refunded. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the wording in line 24 can be 
construed in two ways. In order that it may reach just exactly 
what it ought to reach, I move to strike out, on line 24, the 
words “suitable only for use” and insert “which have been 
used,” so that there will not be any question about it. Then it 
will read, “The manufacture of yarns which have been used in 
the manufacture of rugs,” and there will not be any question 
about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Utah to the amendment of the 
comunittee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 170, line 6, after the word 
“coverings,” to strike out “or knit or felt boots or heavy 
fulled lumbermen’s socks,” so as to make the further proviso 
read: 

And provided further, That if any such wools or hair imported under 
bond as above prescribed are used in the manufacture of articles other 
than rugs, carpets, or any other floor coverings, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid on any such wools or hair so used in violation of 
the bond, in addition to the regular duties provided by this paragraph, 
50 cents per pound, which shall not be remitted or refunded on exporta- 
tion of the articles or for any other reason. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 170, line 19, after the word 
“the,” to strike out “skin” and insert “skin, and all wool and 
hair with a higher clean yield than 77 per cent shall be con- 
sidered as washed,” so as to read: 


(2) Washed wools and hair shall be considered such as have been 
washed, with water only, on the animal’s back or on the skin, and all 
wool and hair with a higher clean yield than 77 per cent shall be 
considered as washed, 


Mr. SMOOT. I offer an amendment to that amendment, after 
the word “ hair,” to insert “ not scoured,” so that it will read: 


Skin, and all wool and hair not scoured with a higher clean yield than 
77 per cent shall be considered as washed. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 170, line 23, after the 
word “cleansed,” to insert “(not including shaking, willowing, 
bur picking, or carbonizing),” so as to read: 


(3) Seoured wools and hair shall be considered such as have been 
otherwise cleansed (not including shaking, willowing, bur picking, or 
earbonizing). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 171, line 2, after the word 
“hair,” to insert “(other than skirtings),” and in line 4, after 
the word “that,” to strike out “ fleeces classed or skirted, or 
both,” and insert “skirted fleeces,” so as to read: 


(4) Sorted wools or hair, or matchings, shall be wools and hair 
(other than skirtings) wherein the identity of individual fleeces has been 
destroyed, except that skirted fleeces shall not be considered sorted 
wools or hair, or matchings, unless the backs have been removed; and 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Utah if the amendment on line 2 has any effect upon 
the rates? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the skirtings are the inferior 
parts of the fleece, many times in the shape of taglocks, par- 
ticularly where the sheep are corralled, and sometimes burrs. 
Those are the skirtings that must be taken off every fleece. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I understand. I have no objection to 
the first amendment. I presume the amendment in line 4 is 


a mere change in phraseology? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is the same thing. 
simplification of the language. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


It is merely a 
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The next amendment was, on page 171, after line 10, to strike 
out: 

Par. 1102. (a) Wools, not specially provided for, not finer than 44s, 
in the grease or washed, 24 cents per pound of clean content; scoured, 
24 cents per pound; on the skin, 23 cents per pound of clean content ; 
sorted, or matchings, 26 cents per pound of clean content: Provided, 
That a tolerance of not more than 10 per cent of wools not finer than 


46s may be allowed in each bale or package of wools imported as not 
finer than 44s, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 171, line 19, before the 
word “ Wools,” to strike out “(b)” and insert “ Par. 1102,” and 
in line 21, after the word “ washed,” to strike out “34 cents” 
and insert “31 cents,” so as to read: 


Par. 1102. Wools, not specially provided for, and hair of the Angora 
goat, Cashmere goat, alpaca, and other like animals, in the grease or 
washed, 31 cents per pound of clean content. 


Mr. GEORGE. Now, Mr. President, we have 
course, the controversial stage in this schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; this is the first controverted matter. 

Mr. GEORGE. This is the first material change proposed. 

The House increased the duty from 31 cents per pound to 
34 cents. The Senate Finance Committee proposes to restore 
the present rate of 31 cents per pound. The amendment pro- 
posed in paragraph 1102 and the amendment proposed in para- 
graph 1105 on top waste, and so forth, including rags, raise 
the two material questions in this schedule which probably we 
will be able to dispose of before adjournment on Friday evening. 
The position I shall take is that the Senate committee amend- 
ment should be adhered to in paragraph 1102—that is, that a 
duty of 31 cents per pound, rather than the House proposal of 
34 cents per pound, should be adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, I have no desire to detain 
the Senate for a long discussion of this matter, but it is so im- 
portant to a great industry that I want to say just a word. 

The amendment proposed, and indeed the House rate, is upon 
the clean content of wool. Normally and for approximate pur- 
poses it may be said that 3 pounds of grease wool make 1 
pound of clean content. The old rate applicable to the basic 
wool produced in this country in the bills enacted in 1880, 1897, 
and I believe in 1909, was 11 cents, as I think all Senators 
know. 

When changing the system from a tariff upon grease wool on 
a basis of 11 cents to a tariff on clean content in 1922 the rate 
of 31 cents on clean content was established. 

It will be readily seen that if the ratio between grease wool 
and clean content is correctly assumed as 3 to 1, the 1922 rate 
represented about a 6 per cent decrease in the protection which 
this commodity had received for over a quarter of a century. 
The rate equivalent to the old rate would have been 35 cents. 

In the consideration of the pending tariff bill the House 
raised the 1922 rate of 31 cents to 34 cents, which is but a slight 
increase over the old, historic, and established rate. 

As I regard the matter, the difference between 31 cents and 34 
cents might not be so great so far as the woolgrowers of this 
country are concerned if the question were not intertwined with 
the parliamentary situation. If we should go back, as the com- 
mittee has suggested, to the 3l-cent rate, the whole question 
would be thrown into conference. I am not enough of a prophet 
to suggest to the Senate when the item might finally be ad- 
justed. I know that if we take the House rate, 34 cents, we 
take this item out of conference, and that we thus settle the 
matter so far as this bill is concerned. 

I am not going to outline to the Senate the condition of the 
wool producers of this country. Those Senators who have read 
the hearings know something about it. I will say in just a 
sentence that their condition now is a very serious one. They 
received last year something like 10 cents per pound less for the 
fine wools than they had received for such wools during the 
years immediately preceding. The price of sheep is depressed 
from $2 to $3 per head, and the prospect is for a further lower- 
ing in price. 

If we throw this item into conference, Heaven only can fore- 
tell what the wool price for the 1930 clip may be. Within 30 or 
60 days the first efforts will be made by contract to buy up the 
1930 clip, and the greatest service we can render to the wool- 
growers, the farmers who produce sheep, those who grow wool 
upon the western ranges, the woolgrowers everywhere, is to 
restore the House rate, and thus take this item out of confer- 
ence, 

The increase is not a substantial one; it is not a material 
departure from long-established precedent. It is thoroughly in | 
keeping with the evidence adduced both before the House and 
the Senate committees. I understand it has the support of the 


reached, of 
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experts of the Tariff Commission, and I sincerely hope the Sen- 
ute will reject the amendment proposed by the committee and 
restore the House rate of 34 cents. 

Some reference was made by the Senator from Georgia to 
other controverted questions, and I may want to be heard later 
upon those questions, but I prefer—and I think it is better for 
all of us—to take the questions up one at a time. 

Addressing myself, therefore, merely to the precise question 
hefore the Senate at this moment, I want to conclude. I think 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] has a telegram from the 
Wool Growers’ Association. I will ask the Senator whether he 
intends to read that wire. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I will read it later. 

Mr. STEIWER. If the Senator from Idaho will have that 
read, that will suffice. That is all I have to say at this time. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, it is not my purpose 
to enter into a prolonged discussion of this wool tariff, but I do 
want to call attention to the seriousness of the situation. 

It will be remembered that at the close of the war there was 
enacted an emergency tariff upon wool. Since that time, after 
the situation was cleaned up, the foreign markets have been 
fairly strong until the last couple of years, and now, this year, 
Australia comes into production with a crop never before ex- 
ceeded, nearly 900,000,000 pounds. I am told by the wool trade 
that they have taken 25 per cent of their clip off of the market; 
vet the wool market is in a demoralized condition. 

The price of wool now compared with the price a year ago is 
about 15 cents a pound less in the grease. Just a few days ago 
some citizens of Wyoming who had wool stored in Boston sold 
a million pounds of the wool at a fraction over 27 cents a pound. 
They would have gotten something like 40 cents a pound for the 
same wool a year ago. 

Unless we can stabilize this market, the woolgrowing industry 
of this country is going to be in a very serious condition. That 
is the object of trying to get the Senate to agree at this time to 
the 34 cents a pound. 

I have a telegram here from the National Woolgrowers’ 
Association, who met in session at San Angelo, Tex., to-day, and 
I ask that the telegram be read from the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 


San ANGELO, TEx., November 19, 1929. 
lfon. Jonn THOMAS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
The following resolution passed to-day by executive committee of 
National Woolgrowers’ Association, and also will be presented to con- 
vention which opens to-morrow : 


“THE WOOL TARIFF 


“On the showing made before the Ways and Means Committee the 
growers were given 34 cents, or a 954 per cent increase in the present 
basic wool rate. The Senate Finance Committee did not concur in this 
increase. 

“ Based on the political platforms of both parties, which reflect the 
policy of this country, the action of the Senate Finance Committee came 
as a great surprise to the producer for the following reasons: 

“First. The 34-cent per pound clean content rate written by the 


Ifouse committee was not a proper measure of protection to the wool- | 


grower. A rate of 40 cents per clean pound was indicated by the grow- 
ers’ testimony and the facts submitted to the committee. In the face 
of sworn testimony before the Finance Committee, to which there was 
no rebuttal, the House rate of 34 cents was reduced to 31 cents. 


* Second. The 1922 rate of 31 cents allowed by the Finance Committee | 


is in fact, as far as the consumer is concerned, a 6 per cent lower rate 
on wool than he paid in 1890 to 1913. The Mouse rate of 34 cents per 
pound of clean wool content would be only 34% per cent increase over 
every protective rate during 23 years of protection. From 1890 to 1913 
the consumer paid 33 cents per scoured pound, via the compensatory 
tariff allowed the manufacturer, because of the grease duty allowed the 
grower therefor. 

“Third. Measured by the test of audited accounts the grower has 
not averaged prosperity since 1922, active propaganda and belief to the 
sontrary notwithstanding. 

“Since 1913 the grower has had an increase in operating costs of over 
700 per cent, much more in comparative percentage cost than was the 
1922 tariff percentage increase through the change to the clean content 
duty of 31 cents. 

“ Whatever the tari! may be the grower suffers an adverse differential 
of from 6 to 12 cents per clean pound, owing to the superior packing 
and quality of foreign imports prepared to the American markets. Yet 
the cost of production of home-grown competing wools is based on their 
quality as is and necessarily the protection derived from tariff is higher 
or lower according to the grade and quality of wool under review. 

“It has been only by the exercise of the utmost sacrifice, economy, and 
efficiency that the grower bas paid his interest on war debts and made 
ends meet since 1922, 
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“At the present time, owing to both natural and artificial causes, 
woolgrowing in the United States is in actual need of increased 
protection. 

“Fourth. Although imports of wool itself have not increased, the 
grower has suffered from increasingly large imports of rags, shoddy, and 
wastes. Over 36,000,000 pounds of these materials were imported in 
1928, thus displacing the use of over 100,000,000 pounds of domestic 
virgin wools. The short wools of Texas and California and the clothing 
wools of all other States have been hurt by this competition. These rag 
and waste imports of less than 400,000 pounds an ual average from 
1890 to 1913. 

“ These imported competitive soft rags and wastes pay on an average 
about 13 cents duty per pound and are used wherever possible to sub- 
stitute for virgin wool. The consumer derives but small benefit because 
of the compensatory duties allowed on resultant manufactured goods. 

“Therefore the rates on shoddy, rags, and other competitive wastes 
manifestly should be on the same comparative protective basis as the 
duty on wool itself. 

“In view of the foregoing facts and the platform pledges of both 
political parties we, the woolgrowers of the United States, in official 
annual national convention assembled at San Angelo, Tex., on the 20th 
to 22d of November, 1929, do most earnestly urge that Congress place 
a tariff of 837 cents on all imports of wool and mohair together with 
such adequate tariffs on wastes and rags as will not nullify such basic 
rates on wool and mobair as Congress may enact.” 

NATIONAL WOOLGROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
F. R. MARSHALL, Secretary. 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, I might say further 
that the wool market, from the average price paid the wool- 
grower in Boston in 1928 on October 4, was 25.6 cents a pound, 
cleaned, less than the 1928 price for fine staple wool. Half-blood 
Wool was 21 cents a pound less, and 3¢-blood 14 cents a pound less, 

It can be readily seen that if the woolgrower must continue 
to take that price he is going to be in a serious condition and 
put out of business in this country. 

There has been some increase during the time the Fordney- 
MeCumber Act has been on the statute books in the nunprber of 
sheep in the country, but the increase has been on the farm. 
Wool is purely an agricultural product, and it is about the only 
agricultural product I know of the tariff on which was cut by 
the Senate Finance Committee in the pending bill. They 
reduced it from 84 to 31 cents. 

These prices we are talking about are on the clean content. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, let me remind the Senator that 
the rate on a purely agricultural product was cut from the in- 
crease suggested by the House, and I think the Senator voted to 
sustain the cut. I refer to wrapper tobacco. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. [f beg the Senator's pardon, if that 
item is in the bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; it is in the bill, and I think the Sena- 
tor voted for the Senate committee amendment cutting the rate. 

However, be that as it may, the woolgrowing industry is in 
distress. It is a matter that can be relieved by the tariff. A 
tariff really is effective on this agricultural product. Inasmuch 
as the Congress was called in extraordinary session for the 
purpose of giving relief to agriculture, it seems to me that we 
would be doing but a small thing if we should grant the request 
of the Senators from the woolgrowing States for a 3-cent in- 
crease in the tariff on wool, restoring the House rate to 34 cents 


| a pound. 


Mr. FESS. 


Mr. President, I have not occupied very much 
time in the discussion of any of the items in the tariff bill, 
but this is one item that appeals to me as a basis for a sound 


protective argument. In the first place, we ought to be able to 
come somewhere near producing the wool that we need. We 
have not done it and probably we will not do it. However, there 
is no reason why it can not be done, Under proper stimulation 
it would seem not only desirable but clearly possible for the 
United States to produce this product in some quantity some- 
where near the needs of our consumption. It would increase 
the meat value of the country. That is bound to be an increas- 
ingly important item of food product. It would also increase 
the clothing value or the raw material out of which clothing 
is to be made, and for that reason it is of importance. Here is 
a double element of importance, including both food and clothing. 

Then, on the other hand, every farm in the country would be 
bettered if it had a small flock of sheep upon it. It is not an 
article that would have to be confined simply to grazing land, 
because a flock of sheep on the best or highest price farm in 
the country would be a benefit to the land rather than a detri- 
ment, and not difficult either to handle. It seems to me of all 
the items in the bill, from the standpoint of encouraging a pro- 
duction that is necessary, we should increase this rate. It is 
one of the most obvious, and for that reason it seems to me 
we ought not to hesitate to grant any reasonable increase of 
duty. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will not 
agree to the committee amendment. I do not want to consume 
much of the time of the Senate, but I want to read a few lines 
from the Summary of Tariff Information, compiled by the Tariff 
Commission, relating to competitive conditions: 


Australia and New Zealand, Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, and South 
Africa are the regions which produce nearly all the competitive wools. 
In these countries there is a smaller investment in land per head of 
sheep, smaller investment in equipment per head of sheep, lower labor 
charges, and virtually no expense for feedstuffs except in times of 
drought. These countries, therefore, have a strong competitive advan- 
tage. This is enhanced by a higher clean yield of the fleeces produced 
in these countries. 


As pointed out by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Tuomas], the 
foreign producer of wool has a large advantage over the Ameri- 
can producer because his wool yields a larger clean content, 
and the clean content is the basis of this particular rate. There 
is no doubt that just at present the wool industry is not nearly 
so prosperous as it has been in the recent past. 

As was pointed out by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Frss], if 
every farm in the country had on it some sheep it would ap 
preciably solve the farm-relief question. There are a great 
many marginal lands throughout the United States upon which 
people are trying to farm that would be more productive if 
they were converted into sheep ranches. It is an industry that 
can be encouraged by the particular rate which the House has 
fixed. As I understand it, the other rates in the schedule were 
fixed by the House on the basis of 34 cents, and the Senate 
Finance Committee has not changed the other rates. I hope the 
Senate will disagree to the Senate committee amendment and 
leave the House rate of 34 cents. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in the telegram from the 
National Woolgrowers’ Association, which was read at the 
desk at the request of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas], 
the statement was made that the foreign producers of wool gain 
an additional advantage by so trimming the fleeces of wool 
imported into this country that the American tariff is not fully 
effective. One of my colleagues has asked me what was meant 
by that statement; but I am not in the woolgrowing business 
and I do not know just how to explain it. I shall be obliged if 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas] or the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], who are more familiar with the subject, 
will explain to the Senate just how the foreign wool producers 
take advantage of the American wool producer in that manner. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before Australian wool is shipped into the 
United States it is skirted. In other words, when sheep range 
upon the mountain or elsewhere they gather dirt of various 
kinds that sometimes adds as much as 2 pounds to the weight 
of the fleece. When our wool here is sold those skirtings are 
sold as a part of the complete fleece. When wool is shipped in 
from Australia, before it is baled all of those skirtings are 
taken off. That makes a great difference between the wool in 
its natural form as it is sheared from the sheep and the wool 
that has been skirted. All of the imported wools have the 
skirtings removed, while the local wools go to the market as 
they come from the shearing pens in the United States. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Is that an explanation for the fact that the 
American price for wool is usually not so very much higher 
than the foreign price for wool? In other words, so far as I 
have been able to look into the wool schedule, the American 
woolgrower has never obtained the full benefit of the protective 
duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps I can explain it better to the Senator 
in this way. In the fine wool grown on our mountains and in 
our valleys in the West the shrinkage will run all the way from 
60 per cent up to sometimes as high as 77% per cent, depending 
on the class of the wool. When that same identical class of 
wool is shipped here from Australia, instead of shrinking 6634 
to 771% per cent, more than likely it will shink only 47 to 50 
per cent. In other words, after skirting the wool and leaving 
just the better part of the wool that they want to sell here, all 
of the waste matter and grease that is in it and the taglocks 
are taken off, and, of course, the remaining wool will bring a 
higher price. It is not because the fiber of the wool is any 
better. It is because the shrinkage is actually less. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President 








The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 
Mr. HAYDEN. 


I yield. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. I did not understand the question thoroughly, 
but I am wondering why our woolgrowers do not skirt their 
wool as the Australian woolgrowers do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Our wool is shipped right from the corral, 
where it is sheared. They have no skirting tables. They would 
not be justified in having them on account of the price. That 
would not make any difference to us. If the foreigners do not 
take the taglocks off, they would have to pay this duty on the 
taglocks. Every piece of dirt that can be taken off and every 
taglock on the fleece that can be taken off is removed, because 
if they did not take it off in Australia, then the duty would 
apply upon the dirt and taglocks. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If I may explain to the Senator from Mary- 
land, the way I understand the situation is that there is no 
import duty on wool produced in Australia when the same is 
taken to England. The Australians, therefore, skirt the fleece 
and remove the low-grade dirty wool from it. The cleaner and 
better grade part of the wool is exported to the United States, 
where an import duty has to be paid. They then take the 
skirtings and send them to England to be manufactured, where 
there is no tariff to be paid. The American woolgrower pro- 
duces the complete fleece and he could not afford to throw 
away the skirtings. All the fleece has to go to market. 

I have taken occasion at various times to check the price of 
wool in Boston and in London, and almost invariably it will be 
found that while the American price is higher than the English 
price, it is not as much higher as the tariff rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That happens in many cases with many ar- 
ticles. It happens sometimes on account of the demand for 
wool. Sometimes there is a demand in England greater than 
in America. Sometimes the American price is higher. l- 
though London is the market headquarters of the world, the 
difference in value is often noticeable because some particular 
grade of wool meets the demand of the class of goods that is 
being made in some particular country, and another country 
not making that same class of goods, the price in one place 
will be higher than the price in the other. These irregularities 
in price depend upon the demand that is created in the class 
of goods that may be manufactured. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to get very clearly in mind the differ- 
ence in price involved in the question asked by the Senator 
from Maryland. Is it true that the American manufacturer of 
wool does not have to pay any higher price for the raw ma- 
terial than the foreign manufacturer? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There have been instances when the Ameri- 
can price for wool and the English price for wool were very 
close together, notwithstanding there was a protective tariff 
in effect in this country. I am sure that on the average the 
American producer of wool does not actually secure the full 
benefit of the tariff year in and year out. 

Mr. GEORGE. I think it is estimated that he gets about 
1714 or 18 per cent; that that is the effectiveness of the tariff. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is the point I wanted to make. If the 
tariff is only effective to the extent of 17 or 18 per cent—— 

Mr. GEORGE. I think that is the way it is figured. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If that is the case, it seems to me we should 
not quarrel about whether the rate should be 31 cents or 34 
cents, because it does not mean that the market price of wool 
is necessarily going to be 3 cents higher because the import 
duty is raised 3 cents. 

Mr. GEORGE. What I wish to get from the Senator is that 
if the foreign manufacturer did not have to pay any more for 
his raw material, any increase here would not necessitate a 
compensatory duty. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Speaking of compensatory duties, my under- 
standing is that all of the compensatory duties now contained 
in the bill as it passed the House are based upon a 34-cent rate 
on raw wool; and that while the Finance Committee has cut 
the rate to 31 cents, there has not been a corresponding reduc- 
tion in each and every one of the import duties on manufac- 
tures of wool throughout the schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator should qualify his state- 
ment by saying that the woolgrower sends the wool to the wool 
merchant—not to the manufacturer but to the wool merchant— 
or the woolgrower consigns his wool to a wool commission 
merchant, and taking into account all of the commissions and 
the interest paid while holding the wool and the difference be- 
tween the market price in London and here, the Senator is about 
right. But there are those different conditions, and I think 
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the Tariff Commission figures that they represent about 17% 
per cent. 

The items I have spoken of, of course, must be deducted from 
that umount of 31 cents, because when the wool purchased at 
London comes into the market we have got to pay the freight 
and all other expenses attached thereto. That makes the dif- 
ference as to the actual duty which the woolgrower receives. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think, perhaps, the Senator from 
Arizona misspoke himself in quoting the Senator from Georgia 
us saying that the wool duty is effective to the extent of about 
17 per cent. The Senator from Georgia must have meant that 
the 81-cent duty is effective only to about the extent of 17 cents. 

Mr. GEORGE. From 17% cents to 18 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So that although there is a nomi- 
nal duty of 31 cents on the clean content, it is effective only to 
the extent of about 171% cents; in other words, the duty is only 
about 50 per cent effective. That situation is very clearly dis- 
closed to the Moutana producer, because the difference between 
the Montana price and the Alberta or Saskatchewan price is 
usually about 6 or 7 cents a pound. In other words, to the Mon- 
tuna producer, notwithstanding the 31-cent tariff on the clean 
content, the duty represents only about 11 cents on the ordinary 
clip, which, as the Senator from Utah says, produces of clean 
content only about one-third of what the clip itself weighs, two- 
thirds of it being dirt, which is removed by the scouring process. 
So the 3l-cent rate is a rate of about 11 cents upon the grease- 
wool pound. The woolgrowers of Montana get about 6 cents a 
pound more for their clip than is obtained by the woolgrowers 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan, demonstrating by actual facts 
what has been stated by the Senator from Georgia, that the 
31-cent rate is effective only to the extent of about 50 per cent. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is, if the rate is raised by adopting the 

louse provision to make the import duty on wool 34 cents 
instead of 31 cents, the effective increase would be about 1144 
cents per pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; the effective rate would be 
less than one-half of 1 cent a pound. A rate of 31 cents on the 
clean content means a rate of about 11 cents per grease pound. 
A rate of 34 cents would increase it only 3 cents on the dean 
content, which would be an increase of 1 cent per grease pound; 
and, inasmuch as the tariff is effective only to the extent of 50 
per cent, it would mean an increase in the price of a pound of 
wool of just one-half a cent a pound. 
rel is about—a question of half a cent a pound to the grower 
of wool. 


Mr. HAYDEN. So far as I am concerned, I am willing to 


vive the American woolgrower the advantage of that one-half | 


cent per pound net benefit on the price of his wool clip under 
this bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Bearing out what the Senator from Mon- 
tana has said, as well as what the Senator from Arizona has 
said, 1 quote from the Tariff Commission report, which shows 
that for the year 1926 wool sold in Boston for $1.15, whereas 
the same character of English wool sold for $1.02, a difference 

3 cents; in 1927 wool sold in Boston for $1.10 and the 


Senator from Arizona 


@ 15 
sritish wool sold for $1, there being a variation of 10 cents; 
and in 1928, for the nine months reported, American wool in 
Boston sold for $1.17, while British wool sold for $1.04. So the 
price varied from 10 to 13 cents, according to actual figures as 
to American and British wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts obtained the floor. 

Mr. GHORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just 
a moment? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator from Arizona understood me 
to say or if I said, 1744 per cent, I meant 1714 cents. That is 
the effectiveness of the duty, according to the Tariff Commis- 
sion. I believe that the woolgrowers, or some of them, estimate 
it as being a little higher. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I intend to 
discuss this question from various angles, but before I begin 
the discussion I wish to clear up the matter which is now in 
controversy. I should like to have any Senator on this floor 
dispute, if he ean, the fact that at times the duties levied upon 
wool, as on any other article in the tariff bill, are not fully 
effective. When we talk about the effectiveness of this (uty 
being 17% cents we mean its effectiveness over a long period 
of time, for sometimes it is effective at 25 cents, sometimes 
for the full duty levied, and sometimes lower than 17 cents. 


| the pending tariff bill. 


That is what this quar- | 
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Is there any doubt about that? We are concerned here with 
increasing the duty upon wool because of which at some 
periods—at times when it ought not to be effective, particularly 
in times of shortage and high prices—the last dollar is extorted. 
Mr. President, I intend to discuss the tariff duties on wool, 
first, from the political standpoint; second, from the economic 
standpoint; and I intend also to discuss it from the standpoint 
of the three interests involved in the levying of tariff duties 
upon wool; first, the woolgrower; next the manufacturers of 
wool; and, third, and most important of all, the 126,000,000 
consumers of woo! in the United States when wool is converted 
into wearing apparel. I intend also to discuss the pending 
amendment, reported by the Senate Finance Committee reduc- 
ing the rate upon the clean coutent of wool, proposed by the 
House from 34 cents to 81 cents, and I intend at the same 
time, because we can not separate them, to discuss an amend- 
ment that will be before us shortly, in paragraph 1105, pro- 
posing to increase the duty upon wool rags and by-products 
of wool 200 per cent—namely, from 8 cents a pound to 24 
cents a pound. I intend béfore I conclude to make plain to the 
Senate the effect that these increased duties will have upon 
the purse of the consumers, and particularly do I propose to 
point out their discriminatory, unfair, and unjust character. 
Mr. President, this question has important political aspects. 
It was the wool schedule in the Payne-Aldrich bill which 
was so obnoxious that it caused the defeat of the Repub- 
lican Party in two elections. It was in large part the wool 
schedule in the Fordney-McCumber bill of September, 1922, 
when wool was taken from the free list and a duty of 31 cents 
per pound of clean content levied upon it, that in the follow- 
ing election almost made the House of Representatives Demo- 
cratic and caused the Senate to come within only 1 vote of 
becoming Democratic. I do not hesitate to say that the Repub- 
lican majority in the Senate, if they vote to incorporate these 
increased rates, will do more to bring about their political 
Waterloo than anything else they ean do in connection with 
No human being with a spark of 
decency in his make-up will permit the poor to be robbed. We 
are dealing here with a direct purpose and intent to levy duties 
that will bear lightly upon the prosperorfs and the rich, but 
will amount to 200 per cent increase in the duty upon the 
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| raw material from which are made the clothes, the blankets, the 


underwear, the sweaters, and the socks of the poor of America. 

At the outset I wish to review the history of the legislation 
upon this subject. Under the Underwood bill wool was free. 
In the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill a duty was levied upon 
raw wool of 31 cents per pound. Both the then Senator Lenroot, 
of Wisconsin, who opposed that duty, and the then Senator 
from New York, Mr. Wadsworth, upon this floor pointed out 
that that would do more to injure the Republican Party than 
anything else in the tariff bill of that year. The results of the 
ensuing election proved that to be true. Senator Lenroot pointed 
out that that duty was an increase of 58 per cent over the ob- 
noxious wool duty in the Payne-Aldrich law of 1909, and the 
Tariff Commission admits that that duty was an increase of 
50 per cent over the wool duty provided by the Payne-Aldrich 
law. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Woolen goods are manufactured 
extensively in the State of Massachusetts, are they not? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Was not the attack on the Payne- 
Aldrich bill directed rather against the duties upon manufactures 
of woul than upon the raw material? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not dispute that fact. I 
am not discussing now the manufactures of woo!—I shail come 
to diseuss that later—I am discussing raw wool and the increase 
of duty on raw wool in the law of 1922 compared with the duty 
on raw wool in the Payne-Aldrich bill, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I was moved to direct the question 
to the Senator because he referred to the heavy duty upon wool 
blankets, There is a very heavy duty on wool blankets in this 
bill, which may be considered perhaps later, but just now I 
wanted to confine attention, if I could, to the duty on raw wool. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. How many pounds of wool would there be 
in a high-priced woolen suit such as the Senator has on? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. About 4% pounds of clean 
wool, I am informed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. How much would there be in a cheap wooien 
suit? 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The same weight, at least. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Would there be the same amount where it 
was half wool and half cotton? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
and half cotton. 4 

Mr. PITTMAN. About how many pounds would there be in 
that case? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I assume, of course, that 
there would be about 21%4 pounds of clean wool. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then, I should like to inquire in the case of 
a suit of clothes costing from $30 to $150, how much of the total 
cost does the wool in the suit represent? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Now, I will ask that I be 
permitted to develop my argument, because both Senators’ in- 
terruptions have been in reference to the reflected cost of this 
duty, which I propose to discuss at length later. I am now try- 
ing to review the history of the legislation with respect to the 
duties that were levied upon raw wool; and I have pointed out 
the fact that the duty levied in 1922, according to Senator 
Lenroot was 58 per cent in advance of the duty of the Payne- 
Aldrich bill on wool, and, according to the Tariff Commission, 
50 per cent. I also desire to point out the fact that in the law 
of 1922 there was approximately no increase in the protective 
duties upon wool manufactures over the Payne-Aldrich law. 

The purpose of this review is to lay the foundation for what 
has happened since. With a proposition here to further increase 
the duty upon raw wool and to increase the duty upon wool 
rags and wool by-products, I shall now discuss what was the 
effect on the woolgrowers, on the manufacturers, and on the 
consuming public of the heavy duties levied in 1922. 

Let me say, in case any Senator is not familiar with the 
different branches of the wool industry, that there are two chief 
branches: The worsted industry, which makes high-priced cloths 
from virgin wool; the woolen industry, which makes cloths 
from wool and wool by-products which are revamped and con- 
yerted into cheaper clothing. Of all wool manufacturers ap- 
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proximately 40 per cent are engaged in the woolen industry, 
and about 60 per cent are engaged in the worsted industry. 
The duty upon raw wool particularly affects the worsted indus- 
try; the duty upon wool rags and wool by-products particularly 
affects the woolen industry. 

For the further information of Senators let me state that 
wool rags are discarded old woolen garments or clippings from 


the manufactured wool cloth. Wool by-products are the noils 
combed from the new wool and wastes from the processes of 
wool manufacture. 

The present duty upon raw wool is so high that it practically 
works out to prohibit the use of all-wool clothing by the people 
of this country, except the rich. The woolen industry has grown 
up as a result of a public demand for cheaper woolen clothing— 
clothing that is comfortable, that is warm, that is neat in ap- 
pearance, and that does not cost the excessive price that all- 
wool cloth and clothing command, 

One of the popular-priced woolen suits made from woolen 
rags imported into this country costs about $20. I think, to 
be accurate, the suit costing $22.50 is the most popular suit all 
over the country. A comparable suit made from all wool would 
cost approximately $35 and up. It is the practice of the cloth- 
ing makers who buy their worsted and woolen goods from the 
manufacturers to set a price at which they will pay for cloth in 
order to make a suit to sell at a given popular price. This 
lower price has been kept down by the use of wool by-products 
that are largely imported into this country, and that are 
found in large quantities in the cold climates of Europe, where 
the people have been accustomed to wearing woolen clothing 
for a long period of time. 

Now, Mr. President, I inquire, what effect has this duty of 
81 cents levied in 1922 on raw wool had upon the woolgrowing 
industry? 

It has been a distinct benefit to them. The industry has 
expanded. It has tended to increase the prosperity of the wool- 
growers. The woolgrowers are the most prosperous of the 
so-called farming groups. I do not think anybody disputes 
that; and I do not begrudge them the blessings and benefits that 
have come to them as a result of this increased duty that was 
levied in the act of 1922; but before we take the step to in- 
crease further the wool duty I suggest that we inquire how 
this increased duty on wool has affected the manufacturers of 
wool and the consumers of wool. 

Now we turn to a very gloomy picture. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 


o Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from New 
fork? 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wonld rather not be inter- 
rupted until I finish this part of the argument. If the interrup- 
tion is in point, however, I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I simply wanted to ask, in connection with 
the debate that is going on, whether the woolgrowers here 
could begin to supply the amount of wool needed if there were 
an exclusion of these rags and other things that we bring in 
from the other side? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They never have done so; 
but it is only fair to say that the tariff of 1922 did help to 
bring about a larger production than before. It is only fair to 
say that; but they are not able, and probably will not be for a” 
generation or two, to supply the entire demand for the wool 
that our country needs. Some grades of imported wool are not 
produced here. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think it was testified in the hearings 
that at the present rate of increase in the production of Ameri- 
can wool it will take 10 years to supply the domestic demand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think that is one opinion. 

Mr. President, I submit a table, the data of which are taken 
from the Bureau of the Census, comparing the conditions of 
the five divisions of the wool-manufacturing industry in 1927 
with 1923. These figures show that there has been a decrease 
in the number of establishments, in the number of wage earners, 
in the amount of wages paid, and in the value of the products 
manufactured. What has happened in five years illustrates the 
fact that it is possible to go so high in levying tariff duties as 
to bring about a buyers’ strike—a strike which means that the 
public refuses to pay the high prices, and turns to substitutes, 
and a strike which means that the manufacturers have to resort 
to inferior substitutes when the raw material, such as wool, 
reaches a price that lessens the public demand. 

For the industry as a whole, the number of wage earners in 
five years has decreased 18 per cent. I will give the figures. 

The number of wage earners, most of whom have been em- 
ployed part time, has been reduced from 237,454 to 194,827. 
The amount of wages paid has decreased 20 per cent. The de- 
crease in wages is approximately $56,000,000 in tive years. 
The value of the products made from wool has decreased in 
this period 21 per cent, or from $1,312,719,242 to $1,036,090,000— 
a reduction of about $300,000,000. 

Mr. President, it would be unfair for me to allege that the 
great depression in this business was due solely and alone to 
the increased duty upon raw wool. I do not present the figures 
for that purpose; but I do present them to the Senate for the 
purpose of trying to have Senators reflect upon whether or not 
the present duties have reached the peak; to consider seriously 
if, having in mind the consumers, the manufacturers of wool 
products, and the woolgrowers, and based upon an earnest 
effort to do justice by all, the facts do not show that the wool- 
growers have been the sole beneficiaries of the present high 
duty, and, therefore, we ought to stop at the present rate, 
rather than go higher. 

Now let us consider what effect these proposed increased 
duties will have upon the consumers. I am going to discuss 
first the result of the levying of this increased duty upon the 
public in the aggregate. I am going to assume that this increase 
of 3 cents per pound in the duty becomes effective. It cer- 
tainly will be effective upon the imported wool; and some of 
these wools that are imported are not and can not be produced 
in this country, and, regardless of the duty levied, we will have 
to import a substantial percentage of certain grades of wool. 
I am going to take the number of pounds imported, the number 
of pounds produced in this country, and, adding this increase 
duty of 3 cents, get an estimate as to what extent this duty, 
if it does become effective, will reduce the income of the 
American people who must purchase the products of wool. 

The number of pounds of wool consumed in this country and 
used by the wool industry is estimated at 240,000,000 pounds. 
The increase in duty of 3 cents per pound upon this amount 
of wool means a total increased cost of $7,200,000. 

Let me explain this more in detail. 

The average annual imports of the clean content of wool in 
the past three years equal 80,000,000 pounds. The clean con- 
tent of the domestic production of similar wool cquals 
160,000,000 pounds. Assuming that the duty is fully effective, 
the increase of 3 cents per pound would increase the cost of 
wool to the manufacturers $7,200,000. 

Who is going to pay this? The manufacturers? Certainly not. 
In fact, you yourselves in this bill propose to pass it on to the 
consumers by giving the manufacturers compensatory duties for 
this increase. You propose to pass it on. That is your intent 
and your purpose, and of course it is the public that finally 
will have to pay this duty. But the public will pay this duty 
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after it has passed through the channels of distribution. This is 
estimated to increase the original amount paid by the manu- 
faciurer three times. The public therefore will pay $21,600,000. 

Now let us turn to wool rags and find out the cost to the 
public of the proposed increased duty in the aggregate. We 
know the domestic production. We know the amount of im- 
ports. We know that the duty is now 7% cents. It is pro- 
posed by the House to make it 8 cents. We know the Senate 
seeks to make it 24 cents. Let us see if we can find out, in the 
event that this duty becomes effective, what will be the aggre- 
gate eost to the public. 

In 1927 the domestic woolen mills used approximately 
80,000,000 pounds of wool rags, of which approximately 
19,000,000 pounds were imported. An increase in the duty from 
7% to 24 cents per pound will increase the cost to the woolen 
manufacturers of imported rags $3,135,000. When this is pyra- 
mided the public will pay $9,405,000. This does not presuppose 
any price increase in domestic wool rags. If this is included 
it will reach about $37,000,000 when paid by the public. 

Therefore these duties, if they are levied and become effec- 
tive—and nobody seriously thinks that they will not become 
effective in large part—mean that we are dealing with two 
duties here; that if the increases in the duties on raw wool 
and on wool rags are adopted, we will have taken the first step 
on the way to enabling the retail stores to take $58,000,000 from 
the consumers of wool in this country. 

I now submit some estimates upon the effect of these duties 
upon clothing. I had some figures prepared for me about the 
effect this duty upon wool rags particularly would have upon 
clothing. I do not hesitate to say that the increase in the duty 
from 31 to 34 cents upor virgin wool will not materially increase 
the price of all-wool suits, which the rich wear, which is the 
clothing of the prosperous. But let us see what effect this 
duty upon rags will have on the prices of clothing of the great 
middle and wage-earning classes. 

It is estimated by manufacturers of men’s clothing that the 
proposed duty on wool rags will result in increasing the price 
of a $20 suit of clothes, if virgin wool is substituted, to $30. 
Some go even higher. I am not accepting those figures, but if 
all virgin wool is substituted for wool by-products, it will be a 
tremendous increase. 

Mr. SMOOT. It could not be so much of an increase. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In determining the cost to 
the individual, we can weli appreciate the hardship these duties 
will bring to the people obliged to wear cheap clothes. The 
cost if the duty on rags becomes effective works out as follows: 
Three pounds of rags are required for 1 pound of cloth. Three 
times 16 cents, which represents the increased duty from the 
8-cent rate, makes 48 cents for 1 pound of cloth. Three and 
a half yards of 16-ounce cloth are required to make a suit. 
That means $1.68 for the woven cloth. 

The profit estimated for weaving is 10 per cent, and 10 per 
cent of $1.68 is 17 cents. The estimated profit to the garment 
maker is 10 per cent. That makes it $2.04. Then it is esti- 
mated that the retailer makes 50 per cent profit. making the 
advance per suit because of the change in the duty on rags 
from 8 cents to 24 cents, about $3.06. In an overcoat it would 
be even more, the weight of the overcoating being twice that of 
the suiting. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they used rags, they would have just ex- 
actly the same expense as if it were all wool. The difference 
in cost would not be a single penny, and all you can figure is 
the difference between the wool and the rags plus running it 
through a garnetted machine to make it into wool; that is all. 
It would be about 35 cents a suit. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So the Senator states here 
seriously, does he, that the increase in the duty on wool rags 
from 8 cents a pound to 24 cents a pound, namely, 200 per cent, 
would mean an inerease of only 35 cents in the cost of a suit of 
clothes? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I said. 
chusetts starts out with a cost of $3. That can not be the cost. 
It can not possibly be the cost. The suit of clothes the Senator 
has on weighs, I suppose, about 444 pounds. Most of the cloth 
we wear here is 16-ounce cloth. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not considering the cost 
of manufacture. Of course, there would be slight difference in 
the cost of manufacturing wool rags or virgin wool into cloth. 
I am discussing the cost to the consumer of wool rags, which 
now averages 28 cents per pound to buy, when the duty is in- 
creased 200 per cent and converted into cloth. 

I am sure the Senator has not recommended these increased 
duties on wool rags without having requested some figures. Has 
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he any figures, and will he tell who gave them to him or where 
he got them? 

Mr. SMOOT. I could tell the story right now as to why the 
change was made, in a very few words, but I do not want to 
take the time of the Senate unless the Senator wants me to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will ask the Senator two 
questions. Will the increase in the duty from 31 cents a pound 
to 34 cents a pound on raw wool increase the cost of wool to the 
manufacturer, or will it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; to that extent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the increase in the 
duty on wool rags from 8 cents a pound to 24 cents increase the 
price of woolen goods. so called, made in the woolen mills? 

Mr. SMOOT. Wherever the rags are used. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It will increase the price 

Mr. SMOOT. Taking the whole industry in the United States, 
of course it would; there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So the Senator says, if I 
understand him correctly, that the increase in the duty from 31 
cents to 34 cents will increase the price of all-wool clothing and 
the increase of the duty from 8 cents to 24 cents on woolen rags 
will increase the price of clothing from which woolen rags are 
made. The wool rags now costing 28 cents will cost 44 cents 
per pound when the proposed duty is added. 

Mr. SMOOT. The figures the Senator has presented about 
$10 on a suit of clothes 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I said frankly I thought that 
was exaggerated, but I gave the figures that have been given 
to me, prepared by clothing manufacturers. But these figures 
are bused upon substituting a virgin-wool suit for a suit made 
from wool by-products. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me say one thing. I think 50 per cent of 
the suits sold by the manufacturer who furnished that informa- 
tion sell wholesate for less than $10. I am speaking about the 
wholesale price. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not going into any de- 
nunciation of woolgrowers or wool manufacturers or clothing 
manufacturers. I am trying to translate into plain, everyday 
terms the effect of these duties upon the pocketbooks of the 
American people. 

Mr. SMOOT. I sincerely hope the Senator will not claim—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I give my figures. Will the 
Senator give his? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can give the figures. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have stated that on the 
average the increased cost in a $20 suit would be $3.06 because 
of the increased duty on wool rags. Will the Senator give us 
some figures? Is it 50 cents; is it 25 cents; is it 5 cents? It is 
only fair to the country to have an estimate made. 

Mr. SMOOT. The cloth in a suit of clothes made of 14-ounce 
cloth, made of three and a half to four yards of cloth, would cost 
about a dollar and a half. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think that is help- 
ful. I would rather not have interjected into the course of my 
remarks a general discussion. It would help if the Senator 
could give us an estimate made by some of his experts. Differ- 
ent persons reach varied estimates and different conclusions. I 
am giving the estimates I have received from clothiers. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I was going to say was this, that you can 
take—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Pardon me. 
no figures to give us? That is the fact? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will give them in my own time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not want to be insistent, 
but I have asked the Senator repeatedly if he can give us any 
estimate of how much this duty would increase the price of a 
$20 suit of clothes or a $20 overcoat. If he can give the figures, 
I will gladly yield to him to have them put in side by side with 
mine, but I do not want to have a general discussion about the 
changing processes in the making of the cloth going into a suit 
of clothes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will give the Senator the figures later. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will give the Senator an- 
other chance to dispute some more estimates. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senator to understand that I do 
dispute his figures, and I say that they are not correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator presents no 
alternative figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will do so later. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let us come to woolen socks. 
I get the information I am about to give from one who makes 
woolen socks from woolen rags. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that the man who gave those figures 
is Goldman, and if the Senator will look in the hearings of 
1909 and refer to the discussion on the floor of the Senate he 
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will ascertain how absurd bis figures were at that time, and 
these statements are just a repetition of what Goldman said 
in 1909. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Unfortunately I have not 
been able to get figures from Mr. Goldman. I regret it very 
much. He is one of the most prominent clothing manufacturers 
in the United States, I think. The Senator may not think him 
u good expert, but he has Very high standing among the clothing 
manufacturers of the country. I asked him to get me some 
detailed figures; I sent him a telegram a few days ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do not class him as the largest clothing manu- 
facturer in the United States. He is among some of the 
smallest. Take Kuppenheimer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let us leave out our preju- 
dice. Is he not a man known by every wool manufacturer and 
clothier by name? 

Mr. SMOOT. All I have ever heard of him has been when 
there has been a tariff bill before us, and he wants free wool and 
everything else free. That is all I know of him. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I know he gave us a good 
deal of infornration in 1922, and I know that when I have 
inquired from what source I could get information from cloth- 
iers, his name has been given to me. I sent him a telegram 
and he wrote me a long letter in reply, which it is not necessary 
to consider at this time. But he said this: 


Ilow much it will increase the cost of clothing can not be deter- 
mined in advance. Actually this higher tariff, just like any other tariff, 
has got to be paid for by the consumer, and as we all know the tariff 
is pyramided approximately three times by the time it reaches the con- 
sumer, as it passes, first, from the woolgrower to the dealer, then to 
the carder or spinner, then to the weaver, the clothing manufacturer, 
and retailer successively. 

There is no justification whatever for any change in the woolen 
schedule. Over a period of years up to the present year there has been 
an fine profit in domestic woolgrowing, and even this year the business 
is not unprofitable, but less profitable. 


I think he is pretty fair for a man who is opposing these 
duties in what he says about the woolgrowers. It was not 
necessary for him to say that even now the production of wool 
is less profitable than it has been. He said further: 


It was due entirely to the fact that we had bumper clips last year. 
Normally there is a very fine balance, indeed, between the production 
of raw wool and the consumption, and I haven’t a doubt in the world 
that the already firm wool market forecasts a generally rising price 
on raw wool, which will in the not distant future restore this industry 
to its profitable footing that has obtained ever since the tariff was 
enacted in 1922. 

There should be no changes whatever in the duties either 
wastes, noils, woolen rags, or woolen clothing. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. 
yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will be pleased to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Now that the Senator is comput- 
ing the effect of this additional tariff in the cost to the con- 
sumer, I would like to follow the figures by which he finds that 
the additional cost of a suit of clothes would be $10 or $3 or $2, 
or any other considerable sum. The increase proposed on the 
wool is 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am talking about 
rags; I am not talking about raw wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Oh, well, of course—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is the trouble; the Sena- 
tor has been absent while I was discussing a different propo- 
sition. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
ferent section, We have not come to that yet. We are talking 
now about the effect on the cost to the consumer by reason of 
this increase in the paragraph we are considering, the increase 
of 3 cents a pound on raw wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am talking about that duty 
aud the duty on wool rags together, because they are inter- 
locked and can not be separated. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If there are 344 pounds in a suit, 
the increase of 3 cents a pound in the original cost of the wool 
will mean 1014 cents on a suit of clothes. Let us suppose that 
there is an increase of 100 per cent. That would mean 21 cents 
added to the cost of a suit of clothes by the raising of this 
duty. It is not worth talking about, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator wanted me to figure it out on the 
basis of clean wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I asked the Senator to give 
me the figures, if he had any, upon a $20 suit of clothes made 
of wool rags. I am not talking about raw wool. I have not 
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made any estimates upon raw wool, I have admitted it would 
not be very great. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am talking about wool rags. 
Senator what it would be in a $20 suit. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Those are the Senator’s own 
figures? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will leave it to anyone that knows anything 
about the woolen business. First, I will take the most ridicu- 
lous position that could be taken, that a suit of clothes is made 
out of all rags. Let us say, for example, that everything in 
the suit the Senator now has on is made out of wool rags. Let 
us see what the additional cost will be. There is an 8&cent 
increase in the rate. It would take 4.3 pounds of wool rags to 
make the suit of clothes; that is what the manufacturer would 
add to that suit in the way of cloth, so it would take 4.3 pounds 
of clean rags. An 8-cent per pound increase would mean 34.5 
cents on the rags out of which the Senator’s suit is made if it 
were made of all rags. That would be the increase under the 
proposed duty. Those are the figures. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How much does the Senator 
Say? 

Mr. SMOOT. Thirty-four and one-half cents is the increase 
if the suit was made out of all rags, but of course it is not. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How absurd and ridiculous 
those figures are can be best appreciated when we learn that the 
raw material in the cloth that goes into a suit of clothes varies 
from 40 to 60 per cent of the cost, depending upon the character 
of the suit of clothes. How can it be said that we can increase 
the duty on the raw product 200 per cent and get an increased 
cost of only 30 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. We are talking about wool rags. They are 
clean. I can show the Senator the rags, samples of which we 
have here in the Chamber right now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it a fact that the raw 
product of wool rags in a suit of clothes varies from 40 per cent 
to 60 per cent in the cost? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not true, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How much is it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have told the Senator how much it is. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it a fact that the cost of 
the raw material varies materially in different suits? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How much is it in a suit? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am telling the Senator. We are talking about 
rags and the Senator wanted to confine me to rags. The duty 
upon rags is what I am trying to tell him. There are 4.3 
pounds of rags in enough cloth to make a suit, if the maker used 
all rags. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
goods? 

Mr. SMOOT. The cost of the material in a suit of clothes 
depends upon the product that goes into it. Generally speak- 
ing, throughout all the manufacture of woolen goods, the cost 
of the material in a suit of clothes is not to exceed 30 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have here a table which I 
shall find directly which gives the proportionate costs of the 
various processes or steps which the wool goes through until 
it becomes the finished product. : 

1 can well conceive of a great and wide differences of opinion 
about the estimates of the cost of clothing because of the duty 
upon wool, but I do know and every person who has talked with 
the manufacturers of the so-called shoddy goods believes that 
this duty is going to increase their costs tremendously and they 
really feel that there is ruin ahead for their industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I can tell the Senator why. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator in his own time 
ean do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to speak about an- 
other thing. I want to object to the levying of a specific duty 
upon raw wool or upon wool rags. Let me show how out- 
rageous it is. I will show this when I give some figures which 
I do not think can be disputed, however much we may dispute 
about the cost to the public when we convert wool into cloth. 
There is no more justification for a specific duty on raw wool 
or wool rags than there is justification for levying the same 
tax upon a $5,000 piece of land as upon a $500 piece of land. 
If the same tax were levied upon a home valued at $5,000 as 
upon a home valued at $1,000,000, we would cry “Outrage! 
Tyranny! Favoritism!” And yet this specific tax worked out 
does actually levy a tremendous ad valorem duty upon the wool 
of the poor and a comparatively insignificant duty upon the 
wool of the rich. 

I have here tables furnished me by the carded woolen 
manufacturers which give the import of wool rags that passed 
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through the customhouse -at Boston for the week ending Octo- 
ber 27, 1923. I ought to say in all fairness that the present 
price of wool decreased a good deal since that time, but the 
point I am trying to develop here, namely, the wide spread in 
ad valorem rates, can easily be understood by a study of this 
table. 

This table shows that wool that came from Australia, 102 
bales, valued at $17,234, paid an equivalent ad valorem duty 
of 31.1 per cent upon the wool. That wool from Australia is 
the highest-priced and the best wool produced in the world. 
Wool from Canada, cheap wool, bore an equivalent ad valorem 
duty of 187.9 per cent. This table shows that the effect of the 
duty of 31 cents per pound on raw wool means that the high- 
priced wool, which sells sometimes for $1.20 a pound, has a 
duty of 31 cents, but the wool of the poor, that goes into the 
making of the clothing of the poor, selling for 25 and 30 cents 
a pound and even less, as low as 7 cents a pound, indeed, bears 
a specific duty of 31 cents, representing an equivalent ad 
valorem, as the table shows, of 187.9 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. How does the Senator distinguish 
between the wool that goes into the clothing of the rich and the 
wool that goes into the clothing of the poor? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am sure that I did not 
think anybody was unconscious of the fact that the people who 
have to pay the cheapest price for suits of clothes do not get 
ax fine and as high-class and as excellent wool in their clothes 
as those who pay triple and quadruple for their suits of clothes 
when they are made of all fine wool, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am astonished to learn that they 
raise an inferior quality of wool in Canada. I supposed we 
raised the best wool in the world in the Northwest Provinces 
and in Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have not referred to the 
kind of wool they raise in Canada. I have referred to a ship- 
ment of wool from Canada in a given week and have had the 
rate computed into ad valorem terms. Does the Senator dispute 
the accuracy of the table? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Not at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have not said that Canada 
wool is a cheap wool. I have stated the fact that the ad 
valorem works out to be 187.8 per cent, and that shows that 


its price must be a good deal less than 31 cents a pound. If | there have been some high-priced wools. 
the wool was valued at 31 cents a pound and the duty was 31 | 


cents a pound, the ad valorem equivalent would be 100 per | 


cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator draws the deduction 
from those figures that the rich get a wool that bears a duty 
of 31 cents and the poor get a wool that bears a higher rate 
of duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The learned Senator from 
Montana is trying to advance the proposition that high-class 
wool goes into the clothing of the poor as well as the rich, 
When any ordinary person knows that the woolen industry has 
resorted to the use of woolen rags to provide cheap clothing for 
the poor as against the worsted industry using all new wool 
that produces clothing for the rich. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I did not understand the Senator 
to be talking about wool rags now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yiel’ to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that Harris tweeds are known all over the world. Harris 
tweeds are made of the very coarsest wool grown and sell 
for $10 a yard, as the Senator must know if he has studied the 
question. 
the whole country to find enough coarse wool to supply the de- 
mand. In fact, many, many times when I have produced over- 
coating I have had to use carpet wool for backing. Many times 
when tweeds were in vogue the only way the demand could be 
supplied was te use carpet wool for backing. That is another 
situation. Some years the very finest of wool is in demand, the 
next year we will have a fashion that calls for ordinary fine 
wool, the next year we may have tweeds, and the next year we 
may have another class of goods entirely. That is the situation 
as to wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The specific duty on wool 
is 31 cents, and the average ad valorem, based upon value of 
imports, is about 50 per cent. The prices of the wool vary 
from less than 10 cents a pound to over $1 a pound. If there 
is any more unfair proposition than to levy a specifie duty of 
81 cents on wool that costs 10 cents and 20 cents and the same 
specific duty on wool that costs $1, I would like to have some 
Senator try to defend that method of levying impost duties 
upon our people. It can not be defended. It is not defended. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Is there such a thing as 10-cent wool? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I am informed that wool 
sometimes is as cheap as 7 cents. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Wool? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. I never heard of it. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
it not less than 20 cents sometimes? 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean in the grease? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we take the tags and the skirtings and 
wash them, it may be less than 20 cents, but only then. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have cited a record of 
importations to Boston of Canadian wool which bore an ad 
valorem duty of 187 per cent. The specific duty is 31 cents. 
The ad valorem here is 187 per cent, therefore that wool must 
have been about 15 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no 15-cent wool raised in Canada. 
None is raised there. There is no 15-cent wool raised in the 
United States unless it is skirtings. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then I will ask the Senator 
a question. What variations are there in the prices of wool? 

Mr. SMOOT. That all depends upon the grade and the char- 
acter of the wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
cents to $1? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the present market there may be some 
wools that are as low as 20 cents, but take the clip in the West, 
and take the clip in Montana. What have they sold for on the 
average this year? Over 30 cents! 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Scarcely 30 cents. 
Mr. SMOOT. I am referring to this year. 
tracts were made for 37 cents. 
Mr. WALSH of Montana. 

the rate this year. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


Yes; a very coarse, cheap 


That may be extreme. Is 
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Last year con- 
I think about 29 cents would be 


Mr. President, the answer is 


| that the Tariff Commission concedes that the average ad valorem 


rate upon imports of wool was about 47 per cent. The specific 
duty is 31 cents a pound, and if the average ad valorem is 47 
per cent, that means there have been some cheap wools and 
Of course, that must be 
recognized as a fact. One thing we ought to be able to agree 
upon is that there is a wide spread in the price of wools. Look 
at this table here [exhibiting]. There are cheap wools, there 
are medium-priced wools, and there are high-priced wools; there 
are fine wools and coarse wools; but I am protesting against a 
specific duty that is the same on 20-cent wool as 6n dollar wool. 


| IT repeat, it is like putting the same tax upon a plot of land worth 


a hundred dollars and on a plot of land worth a thousand dol- 
lars. If one can be justified the other can be justified. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frss in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I gladly yield. 

Mr WALSH of Montana. I am going to vote with the Sena- 
tor on the duty on raw wool; I am against the increase in the 
rate; but I rise for the purpose of keeping the discussion within 
reasonable limits. The Senator is talking about different 
qualities of wool. It may be that my attitude with respect to 
the matter is due to the fact that I have some money invested 
in the business, but I do not know of any place in America 
where there is any 10-cent wool raised. There is much varia- 
tion between wools as one goes north. The season of clipping 
begins in Texas, and the farther one goes north the higher the 
price is. 

We get a little more in Montana than is obtained in Wyoming ; 
perhaps the growers in Wyoming get a little more than do the 
growers in Colorado; and I suppose the growers in Colorado 
get a little more than the growers in Texas; but when wool 
sells for 30 cents a pound in Montana, it sells at about 25 cents 
in Texas. That is about the range of the price. I would not 
say that there was a difference of 5 cents a pound from the 
Mexican line to the Canadian line. 

Of course, if any wool has been introduced into this country 
from Canada at 10 cents a pound or within the current year at 
even 20 cents a pound, it was the skirtings, beyond question. 
Exactly the same thing is true of the wool that comes from 
Australia. The wool that comes from Australia is all skirted; 
it is high-priced wool; and the more complete the skirting is, 
of course, the higher is the price, because the wools that come 
fronr the legs and the tail of the animal are inferior in quality; 
that is the low-grade of wool. Some such explanation as that 
must be found for this extraordinary low-cost importation from 
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Canada. That is an extraordinary thing and not the usual 
thing at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I will read 
from the table, which shows the imports of wool in bales and 
the ad valorem rate of duty levied upon those imports during 
the week ending October 27, 1923, based upon the specific duty 
of 31 cents per pound. The various ad valorem equivalents are 
given on 18 different grades of wool. 

The first ad valorem equivalent is 31.1 per cent; the second, 
187.9 per cent; the third, 48.9 per cent; the next, 23.8 per cent; 
the next, 87.6 per cent; the next, 84.5 per cent; the next, 96.3 
per cent; the next, 49.8 per cent; the next, 56.5 per cent; the 
next, 50.2 per cent; the next, 80.3 per cent; and the next, 87.3 
per cent; the last, 87.1 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not yield at this moment. 

Now I will read a paragraph from the circular showing the 
conclusions of the Carded Wool Manufacturers’ Association, 
which has for a generation carried on a campaign against spe- 
cific duties and is demanding ad valorem duties upon wool. I 
quote: 


We call attention to the irregularity of the tax on the different 
wools in this report, and particularly to the first two items; one show- 
ing a tax of 31 per cent ad valorem, or $310 on $1,000 worth of wool, 
while the other shows a tax of 188 per cent ad valorem, or $1,880 on 
$1,000 worth of wool. 


In other words, as it works out, a tax of $1,880 is put on a 
thousand dollars worth of wool in one case, and a tax of $310 
on another thousand dollars worth of a different kind of wool. 
The tax of $310 is upon the high-priced, exceedingly fine, and 
valuable wool, while the tax of $1,880 on a thousand dollars 
worth of wool is on the poorer, coarser, inferior wools, which 
are worn by the poor people of America. Does the Senator 
from Montana dispute these facts? 

I will read another paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me ask the Senator a ques- 
tion there. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to finish one 
more sentence. I am glad that I have succeeded in stirring up 
a little opposition here, any way. This increased rate was 
going to go through without any discussion at all. Let me read 
another sentence, 


The tax on wool imports for that week alone varied from 23.8 per 
cent ad valorem to 187.9 per cent. 


Let me repeat that statement: 


The tax on wool imports for that week alone varied from 23.8 per 
cent ad valorem to 187.9 per cent. 


And yet when an ad valorem of 187.9 per cent is levied on wool 
I am questioned here as to the assertion I make that some wool 
has come in here as cheap as 15 cents a pound. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Montana. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Senator now tell us what 
proportion of the total importation came in bearing a duty of 
187 per cent? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. All I can say is that the 
Tariff Commission—and their statement is not disputed—say 
that the average ad valorem is about 47 per cent. If the aver- 
age ad valorem is 47 per cent and the specific duty is 31 
cents, there must have been a good deal of high-priced wool 
come in, especially if what the Senator from Montana and the 
Senator from Utah say is true, that there is no wool under 20 
cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have not obtained the informa- 
tion for which I asked as to what proportion of the total im- 
portation bore a duty of 187 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think, speaking frankly, 
the proportion was rather small because the woolen mills 
which make the cloth for the poor have had to abandon using 
wool and have turned to wool rags. Therefore, practically all 
the wool that comes in is of a finer quality, out of which the 
finer clothes are made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Speaking of the Canadian wool, there were a 
few bags of Canadian wool that came in, but not a pound of it 
went into a suit of clothes. It was long wool, and the invoice 
price was 17 cents a pound. I do not think that justifies the 
statement that the average duty on a few pounds of wool was 
187 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope the Senator does not 
think that away back in 1923 the carded woolen manufacturers, 
thinking a tariff bill was going to be considered in 1929, im- 
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ported a shipload of wool from Canada so as to show the high 
ad valorem rate I have indicated. ‘i 

Mr. President, I have spoken longer than I had intended, and, 
perhaps, with a good deal of earnestness. I repeat, this duty is 
discriminatory and indefensible. It is wrong to impose a spe- 
cific duty where the variation in the value of the product is so 
wide. We might just as well have a specific duty of a dollar 
on a thousand-dollar diamond when imported and a specific 
duty of a dollar on a hundred-thousand-dollar diamond. There 
is no difference in principle. 

Certainly the increasing of the duty upon raw wool and the 
increasing of the duty upon wool rags is a hardship that the 
American consuming public ought not to be called upon to bear 
at a period when we are facing what may be—God forbid—a 
very serious business depression. 

The people of the country vigorously protested and denounced 
the attempt to increase the duty on sugar by 20 per cent over 
the present duty. What will the American public say when they 
realize that actually an increased duty of 200 per cent is being 
levied upon wool by-products that are the raw material for 
their clothing? 

This duty will not benefit the woolgrowers. If it helps any 
industry, it will help the rag pickers who do not ask it. It 
means that the woolen industry will be forced, as it was forced 
by the heavy duty on raw wool, to use cheaper rags or cotton 
or other artificial substitutes. The woolgrowers are deceiving 
themselves if they assume that the woolen industry will substi- 
tute virgin wool, in view of its cost plus the duty levied upon it, 
when they have been able to purchase these rags at an average 
price of 27 cents a pound. Wool rags at 27 cents a pound and 
virgin wool with a duty of 31 cents a pound and varying in price, 
as is reluctantly admitted here, from 20 cents a pound to a 
dollar a pound! Just now perhaps that is not the correct range, 
because wool is not as high as it has been, but the range has at 
times been even greater than that, for wool has gone up to 
$1.20 and even $1.40 a pound in periods of extreme prosperity. 

I do not wonder that some Senators are uncomfortable over 
the prospect of voting for an increase of 200 per cent in the 
duty upon wool rags. I do not wonder that they are planning 
and figaring to show how little it will amount to the purchasers 
of clothing. I do not hesitate to say that whoever votes for 
such a duty will have some explaining to do to the consumers 
of America when they have destroyed an industry that produces 
cheap clothing, that affords protection against the inclement 
weather of the winter. The poor—not the poor of the crowded 
cities alone, but the poor on every farm in America where a 
blanket is used to keep out the cold of the winter and where 
underwear is worn and where heavy clothing is necessary— 
will feel the effect of these increased duties. It is indefensibie; 
it is the worst rate in this bill. We can injure the people by 
taking from them the comforts of life in the way of suitable 
clothing as well as by limiting their supply of food. 

Starvation is not the only way of destroying life. Exposure 
kills as effectively. I hope that, at least, I have prevented this 
amendment to increase these duties from rolling through here 
without the public being made aware of the result of these 
extreme duties, and the effect of the duties upon wool in injur- 
ing the woolen business and increasing prices to woolen 
consumers. : 

I repeat, as I began, there are three groups of people inter- 
ested here. Woolgrowers? Yes; but they are to-day the most 
prosperous of the three groups. Manufacturers of wool? Yes— 
a story of business depression, a story of ruin, a story of unem- 
ployment, a story of curtailed production. Consumers, who 
must pay the price and upon whom these duties will be effective ; 
and from the beginning of this debate to the end one of the 
things upon which it was agreed duties would be effective was 
wool. 

At a period of time, I repeat, when there is anything but a 
bright outlook for business conditions in this country, I do not 
want by any word of mine to appear to be pessimistic, or to 
contribute in any way to the doubt and skepticism of the pub- 
lic about business conditions; but I do say it is no time to 
put imposts—for that is what they are—upon the poor. You 
can not get away from it, dodge and explain as you will; these 
duties affect the poor. It is the poor man’s clothing that will 
be increased substantially in price. 

I know it is easy for Senators to say, “I do not mind a 
3-cent increase in raw wool.” That will not amount to very 
much ; but I am emphasizing more a 200 per cent duty on wool 
rags. I am asserting also that the duty on raw wool is already 
excessive. 

Mr. President, if the consumers have any rights here, if there 
is any time when their interests ought to be regarded, if there 
is any duty that is effective and is going to be translated 
into their pocketbooks, it is these duties. I protest them, and I 
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ask that the duty of 31 cents a pound on wool which the Finance 
Committee recommended be retained in the law. Let us go on 
as we have, without putting any more burdens upon the woolen 
industry or upon the consumer. I ask that we pause and hesi- 
tate before we thrust a stiletto in the back of a depressed in- 
dustry employing thousands and thousands of people. 

Let me add that this industry is a highly competitive one. 
The mills that make these woolens in the main are small con- 
cerns, dotted throughout the land. 

In some of the mills that buy these rags there are but a mere 
handful of employees engaged in converting them into warm 
and comfortable, and even at times most attractive, suitings 
for clothing. Yes; of all the industries in this country with 
which I am familiar, there is no branch of industry where the 
units of operation and the number of employees are so small. 
It is an industry of individuals rather than the larger units of 
industry which have gone into the worsted business more par- 
ticularly and have left the woolen business to the small mills, 
scattered from Maine to California. It is one of the types 
of industry that is independent, small, and free from trust 
control. 

I repeat, this duty threatens ruin to this industry. It will 
throw thousands out of employment, and will rob the poor; 
and I emphasize the poor. I am not accustomed, as Senators 
on this floor know, to make appeals to class or refer very often 
to class, but I do it here because I want those who vote for 
these increases to know from whose pockets the millions of 
dollars will come to pay these duties. It is not the people— 
not those who can afford it, not the prosperous—but the plain, 
everyday, average working men and women of America. 

Let us pause, I pray, before we levy such an outrageous, in- 
defensible tax upon this class of cur constituents, 

Mr. President, in conclusion, the effect of the proposed duty 
on wool and the by-products of wool would be as follows : 

First. Increase the use of wool substitutes, such as cotton, 
rayon, and so forth. 

Second. Decrease employment in the woolen industry. 

Third. Benefit the worsted at the expense of the woolen in- 
dustry. 

Fourth. Decrease exports of inferior wool rags. “6 

Fifth. Increase the price and decrease the quality of low and 
medium priced woolen clothing. 

Sixth. The levying of a specific duty on wool is a rank dis- 
crimination, in that it is only mildly effective in increasing prices 
of expensive clothing, yet raises the prices of cheaper clothing 
extortionately. 

Seventh. The method of levying this duty is as indefensible as 
it would be to collect the same tax upon real eState of widely 
varying prices. 

Mr. BRATTON and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I shall not undertake to de- 
bate the question at length, Rather shall I content myself 
with stating my position, 

I favor the 34-cent rate. I hope the committee amendment 
will be rejected. I do not share the forecasts of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WausH]. I think the rate can be 
justified in sound economics. 

There is no business in this country that has more elements 
of hazard involved in its conduct than does the wool-producing 
business. There is the question of weather conditions, par- 
ticularly in the West and the Northwest. Extreme winter 
means large feed bills, heavy death rate, increased expense, 
all cutting into the profits of the industry. Droughts in the 
summer likewise make their inroads. Shortage in the lamb 
crop, a frequent occurrence, decreases or destroys the possi- 
bilities of gain. Furthermore, as stated by the Senator from 
Mcntana, the rate is effective only to the extent of about 50 
per cent, and the ratio of 3 pounds of wool in the grease to 
1 of the clean content by mathematical calculation demonstrates 
that the proposed increase from 31 to 34 cents per pound will 
mean one-haif cent per pound; that, carried into an ordinary 
suit of clothes, will mean about 15 cents difference in the cost 
of the garment. 

Mr. President, this is essentially a commodity agricultural in 
nature. It is a part of the farm. It is preduced on the ranch. 

t is agricultural in character. I am unable to understand why 

some Senators advocate raising the duties on agricultural 
products except when we come to wool, and then they strenu- 
ously argue that no increase is justifiable. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], in the course 
of his very able address, asked about the price of raw wool. I 
know that in my section of the country wool as recent as 
during the summer and early fall of this year, 1929, sold as 
low as 20, 22, 23, and 25 cents per pound—a distinct loss, Mr, 
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President, if the theory of tariff legislation is to extend pro- 
tection where protection is needed, and justified in sound eco- 
nomics, I assert without apology and without fear of contradic- 
tion that the industry here in question deserves and merits the 
increase of 3 cents per pound over the act of 1922. 

The woolgrowers have not become millionaires under the act 
of 1922. They have gained no great profits under the rate of 
31 cents per pound prescribed in that act. On the contrary, 
throughout the West during the depression which occurred from 
1921 to 1924, literally thousands of woolgrowers, sheep growers, 
those engaged in that industry, were driven out of it. Many 
of them went into bankruptcy. They surrendered their assets 
to their creditors and abandoned the field. 

So, Mr. President, without taking further time, and content 
ing myself with merely stating the facts upon which I reach 
the conclusion, I am content to say that I favor the 34-cent rate, 
and hope the committee amendment will be rejected by the 
Senate, 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, is the Senator from Utah going 
to make a speech on this subject? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can do so, but I am not particular about it. 
I can do it now or at any other time. What I was going to 
say was that as far as rags are concerned, I would rather speak 
on the rag question when it comes up. I intend to do that. 
I am perfectly willing now to vote on this amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to make a very brief statement, Mr. 
President. I thought perhaps the Senator from Utah preferred 
to go on at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am ready to vote on this amendment, be- 
cause whatever action is taken upon this amendment, of course, 
will carry through all the other paragraphs of this schedule 
in which wool is involved. There are only two real amendments 
in the bill—the change of the duty on clean-content wool from 
34 to 31 cents, and the increase of the duty on rags from 8 to 
24 cents. Those are the two points. If we reject the Senate 
committee amendment as to the 34 cents, then all the other 
paragraphs of this schedule, of course, will be changed accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not understand the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say, in the case of the Senate committee 
amendment found on page 171, line 21, the House provided 34 
cents, and the Senate committee proposed to decrease that to 
31 cents. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is, the committee proposed to return to 
the rate of the existing law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. Yn other words, the question now before 
the Senate is, Shall it agree to the Senate committee amend- 
ment? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; but what I did not understand was 
what the Senator had to say with reference to all the other 
rates, 

Mr. SMOOT. What I said was that if we reject the Senate 
committee amendment, and the rate on the clean content of 
wool is 84 cents, then that will be carried through the bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. The whole bill? 
¢ Mr. SMOOT. The whole bill. I have all the places marked, 
and it will not take very long to have those changes made. 
If we agree to the committee amendment, then, of course, the 
other amendments will naturally follow where there is a duty 
provided for. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is exactly what I wanted to address 
myself to, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. As I understand the Senator from Utah, if 
we adopt the Senate committee rate on wool, then we will adopt 
the balance of the Senate committee amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. The compensatory duties. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If we disugree and restore the House rate, 
then we will adopt the House rates all through? 

Mr. SMOOT. Practically so. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in order to get definitely 
stated the paragraphs the Senator had in mind, did he refer to 
paragraph 1102? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is right. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The next paragraph about which there 
will be a contest will be paragraph 1106, will it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment will be on line 23. The 
amendments go clear through ali the paragraphs of the schedule. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But the Senator mentioned two particular 
points of controversy. 

Mr. SMOOT. The other controverted question now is found 
in paragraph 1105, in which the duty on rags was changed. 
Those are the ones I specifically mentioned. All of the others 
will follow our action on this amendment. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I regret that I am not able 
to vote to reject the committee amendment, which would mean 
restoring the House rate of 34 cents on wool. I shall therefore 
vote for the amendment proposed by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

I realize that wool is an agricultural product in a broad 
sense. I realize also that all woolgrowers are not perhaps 
millionaires, though I have no hesitancy in saying that the 
woolgrowers could very well do the banking business for the 
cotton growers, and I dare say for the wheat growers. They 
are not suffering to the same extent that other farmers in the 
United States are suffering. Not only that, but under the tariff 
of 1922—that is, under the 31-cent duty on wool—the number 
of sheep have increased, the wool clip has increased, the 
domestic woolgrowers are supplying more of the domestic con- 
sumption, and imports are falling off. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I wagted to ask the Senator if he was also 
mindful of the fact that the price of wool has steadily de 
creased for the past two or three years? 

Mr, GEORGE. That is quite true; the Senator is correct. I 
know of no other test by which we can correctly measure the 
effectiveness of a tariff; imports are declining and domestic 
production is increasing. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. If I am wrong in any of my state- 
ments, I hope Senators will correct me. 

Mr. STEIWER. I am not prepared to say that the Senator 
is wrong; indeed, the statistical information discloses increases 
in the number of sheep, not on the range lands, however. The 
increase is almost wholly upon the farms, and in the Texas 
area, where the cattle business has yielded up the ground to 
sheep. 

What I rose to say was not in relation to that. What I 
wanted to say to the Senate and to the Senator who is speak- 
ing is that, in spite of statistical information showing an in- 
- crease in the number of sheep, it is the widely accepted belief 
of those in the industry that at this time the number of sheep 
is radically declining. There is a slaughtering movement of 
parent stock on, which has ‘been in progress since possibly 
August of this year, and it will continue, with a rapid decrease 
in the number of sheep in this country, unless the condition 
of the industry may be made more prosperous, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, in order that my remarks may 
be consecutive, there is an increase in the number of sheep, 
there is an increase in the wool clip, there is an increase in the 
domestic production, there is a constant, marked decrease in 
imports. We do not produce all the wool we use in the United 
States; we must import a portion of it. 

What is the situation? There has been a decline in price of 
wool during the last several months. But the price has de- 
clined all over the world. The tariff upon wool is partially 
effective. Wool is not strictly a farm product, but let us «s- 
sume it to be a farm product; it is one of the few farm produc’s 
or related products upon which the tariff is effective. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. GEORGE. In just a moment. Unfortunately the tariff 
is not effective upon all farm products; producers of certain 
crops may be aided by a tariff duty, but the advantage to the 
few is an additional burden on the wheat grower, on the cotton 
grower, on the corn grower, on the great bulk of the farmers in 
this country. 

I now yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, in connection with the 
Senator’s admission that this is an agricultural product, I 
wanted to ask him if he knew of any agricultural product in 
the Nation that is produced over a wider area or territory, and 
in which more farmers of the country are interested, than is 
the case with the production of wool? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, Mr. President; I am bound to say to the 
Senator that the cotton producers far outnumber the wool 
producers. There are a large number of farmers who produce 
a small amount of wool, but, after all, the great bulk of the 
wool is produced by a relatively few growers, I believe. 

Mr. KENDRICK. That is possibly true, but the Senator will 
also admit that the cotton producer and the wool producer are 
in many cases one and the same person; one man will be 
interested in the production of the two commodities. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is true. I want to be understood. I 
do not say that the woolgrower is making a dime too much, and 
I would not take a penny away from him.. I simply point out 
that when we compare the woolgrower with the producers of 
our great staple farm products, on whom we necessarily put 
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some additional burdens by a tariff on wool, there ought to be a 
very good and a very substantial reason for it. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
I yield. 

The Senator knows that no Member of this 
The 


Mr. BRATTON. 

Mr. GEORGE. 

Mr. BRATTON. 
body has greater respect for his opinion than I have. 
question I ask is purely to elicit an expression of his views. 

We set out to reduce the disparity between industry and agri- 
culture by raising the duties on agricultural commodities. The 
Senator and I are in harmony on practically all the items. I 
should like to know how he can single out wool and say that the 
producers of that commodity should be denied increased pro- 
tection, while the producers of cotton, wheat, corn, peanuts, 
pecans, and commodities of that character should receive higher 
rates. We have even gone to the limit of putting the debenture 
provision in the bill in order that producers might get 50 per 
cent of the rate of the duty upon certain products of the farm. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, Mr. President; and I hope it will stay in. 

Mr. BRATTON. So do I. 

Mr. GEORGE. But I have not very much faith that it will. 

Mr. BRATTON. I shall join the Senator in putting for- 
ward our strenuous efforts to retain that provision in the bill. 
The point in which I am interested is this. The producers of 
wool are not becoming millionaires overnight, they have their 
difficulties in the economic and business world. The wages 
they pay have increased, their prices for range have gone 
upward, everything they buy has increased in price, all com- 
bining to put them in the same class with other agriculturists 
so far as being in distress is concerned. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I will cover that point, if the 
Senator will pardon me. 

I ask any Senator from a State where both wool and wheat 
are produced to rise and state whether the wheat grower is as 
prosperous as the woolgrower. Let us take the States where 
both wheat and wool are produced. Unfortunately, without 
the debenture, we can not do much for the great mass of our 
farmers, the men who till the soil. All of us admit that. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Georgia to the fact that a large percentage of the wool is 
produced by the small farmer, who carries on mixed farming. 
Up in my part of the country the farmers raise wheat, flax, 
barley, a few cattie, a few sheep, some poultry, and a few hogs. 
It is the farmer engaged in mixed farming who produces over 
half of the wool that is produced in the United States. Soa 
little better price for the wool will help out on wheat and other 
products. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, at the beginning of this ses- 
sion I put into the Recorp a table, which I may say, I did not 
prepare, showing the number of wheat growers, the number of 
cotton growers, the number of woolgrowers, and the number of 
farmers engaged in other branches of agriculture, and I re- 
spectfully refer Senators to that table. 

Even if I could, I would not take a penny away from the 
woolgrower, but I assert again that he is the most prosperous 
in the agricultural group, with possibly the exception of those 
engaged in dairying. When we look into the condition of any 
of the large producers, we find that the wool producer is the 
most prosperous. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. GLENN. The Senator from Georgia will not deny that 
sheep can be grown in a very large portion of the farming terri- 
tory of the United States, will he? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; I will not deny that. 
for that purpose. 

Mr. GLENN. Does not the Senator, then, think it would be 
well to see i? we can—that at least one item that can be pro- 
duced almost throughout the United States is a profitable article 
for the farmers to grow? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; but I do not suppose the Senator con- 
templates that we can make all the farmers in the United 
States woolgrowers. ‘ 

Mr. GLENN. No; but I do think that sheep can be grown 
in a very large part of the United States by the farmers. 

Mr. GEORGE. I beg Senators to let me proceed now with 
my argument. 

What I am pointing out is that the tariff is now increasing 
the number of wool producers, is now increasing the number 
of sheep, is now decreasing the importations. In other words, 
the tariff is working; it is effective, and it is working. 

Suppose we add this duty; what benefit are the wool pro- 
ducers to get out of it? How much benefit will they get out 
of it as woolgrowers? 


I did not rise 
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According to all of the figures, according to all of the sta- 
tistics, the gain io the woolgrowers of the United States from 
the. prop increase, and the increase that is proposed in 
waste paragraph, paragraph 1105, will be very slight, be- 
cause the industry is subject to many of the influences and 
difficulties that affect the cotton industry, although wool is 
mot on an export basis. 

Did not the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] advise us that 
if this increased duty was voted, especially if the high duties 
in paragraph 1105 were accepted, that then all the high rates 
in the further paragraphs in the woolen schedule would follow? 
Of course, the Senators would not necessarily vote for the high 
rates to the manufacturers, and I do not know that they will 
but probably they will be persuaded to do so if the 
manufacturers are allowed the chance to live that they now 
enje ¥. 

Let me 
before the 


colored or 


’ 
Sead 


41 
tilt 


do so; 


say to the Senate that according to the evidence 
Finance Committee, whether true or untrue, whether 
not, the woolen and worsted industries in the United 
States are in greater distress than any of our major industries, 
perhaps without exception. If that evidence be true, what are 
we going to do about it? Are we going to give the grower 
3 cents a pound more on the clean content of his wool and then, 
perhaps, a greater increase of duty on the waste and the rags? 
What is all that going to mean to the woolgrower? If the 
woolgrowers Were in distress proportionate to the great bulk of 
our farmers, or even if this increase would greatly benefit 
them, I would go with them and I would vote with them. But 
I am called upon to vote for this increase when I know that 
under the facts they are not going to be greatly benefited. They 
can not be greatly benefited by this increase in the duty, because 
the price of their wool is still going to be affected by other 
considerations that can not be remedied in the tariff. As soon 
as that increase is given to them, then the Senate of the United 
States is going to give to all the makers of every kind of wool 
products an increase in rates of duty that far exceed the rates 
in the old Payne-Aldrich law or in any prior or subsequent 
iariff act. Senators think they are going to help the wool- 
growers. I hope they will, and I do not say that there will not 
be some slight benefit to the woolgrowers. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mi. GLASS. How could the net benefit to the woolgrower 
possibly occur if we are going on further in the schedule and 
levy «a 200 per cent increase in the rate in section 1105? I call 
the Senator's attention to the fact that 90 per cent of the 
farmers themselves, if they are able to buy any woolen clothes 
at all, buy the clothes made of the stuff on which the rate is 
going to be increased 200 per cent, or from 8 cents per pound 
to 24 cents per pound. , 

Mr. GEORGE. I quite agree with the Senator’s view, but I 
am giving to the woolgrower every possible advantage that I 
can, 

Mr. GLASS. But the advantage is not net. If he has to 
pay that much more for his clothes, what does it profit him to 
get a little more for his wool? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think the Senator is quite right. But the 
woolgrowers seem to have a different view of it and conceding 
everything claimed, the advantage that the grower will get 
will be very slight. He will have to increase the burden upon 
his fellow farmers and upon the general consumers in order to 
get it. The chairman of the Finance Committee, who has in 
this instance and for the first time deserted the flag and left 
the committee high and dry in his argument at least, has told 
us that he has already figured out the increases that must be 
added in each and every paragraph of the schedule. 

Senators, make no mistake about it; this is Schedule 11 in 
the pending bill, but it is the old Schedule K, the same old 
obnoxious, offensive Schedule K which the American people 
very well know. It is the same old schedule through which we 
were introduced to the compensatory duty of the manufacturer 
which is an antidote and a complete antidote for everything we 
give to the farmer or the producer of the raw material. 

Not only is that true, Mr. President, but there is another fact 
worthy of notice here and it ought to give to my friends who 
are prepared to vote for this duty the vain hope that they will 
improve the condition of the sheep grower a little. When the 
subcommittee was in session on whieh I had the honor of 
serving until the committee went into executive session to 
write the bill, I was much impressed by the fact that our delight- 
ful old Tory friend, Joseph R. Grundy, appeared. I do not 
want to criticize him. I think he is a charming old Tory. He 
was born about 75 years after his age passed away and his 
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proposals and suggestions are so absurd and so ridiculous as 
to be really amusing. But our good friend Grundy came into 
the room with the woolgrowers and there he was, the worsted 
manufacturer, arm in arm with the representatives of the 
woolgrowers. 

Mr. GLASS. Why should he not be? 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator’s question is quite pertinent new, 
but I did not understand it then. I said, “ How did this hap- 
pen? How did it happen that Mr. Grundy should be coming 
into the committee room, arm in arm with the sheep growers, 
the producers of wool?” When I observed how keenly inter- 
ested Mr. Grundy was in the tremendous increase in the duty 
on rags and wool waste from 7% cents, in the existing law, and 
8 cents, in the House provision, to 24 cents a pound, I was still 
more confused. I could not understand his keen interest in 
giving to the woolgrower a higher rate of duty, not only on 
wool, but especially on rags and on the waste. 

I began to make a little investigation, and I found that Mr. 
Grundy is a worsted manufacturer. Then I began to look at 
the condition of the woolen manufacturers and I found that 
waste and rags constituted 21.94 per cent of all the material 
used by the woolen manufacturers; that is to say, that of all 
the materials used by them in the United States, above 21 per 
cent in 1927 consisted of the wool waste and wool rags, while 
the rags and waste constituted only 0.16 per cent, or about 
one-sixth of 1 per cent of the worsted manufacturers’ materials. 
Then I could understand why he was not very much concerned 
as a worsted manufacturer by the proposed increase on the 
rags and the wool waste, the woolen manufacturers’ material. 

Mr. President, in 1928 we imported into the country 50,192,185 
pounds of wool. Let us assume that the increase in duty 
would be fully effective. It would amount to an additional 
duty paid of $1,505,765, on the basis of the 1928 imports. In 1928 
we imported 21,637,826 pounds of rags. The additional duty— 
not the full duty, but the additional duty paid upon the impor- 
tations of rags in 1928, would have cost the general consumer 
at once and without pyramiding $3,570,241.29. 

Mr. President, let us assume that the imposition of 3 cents 
per pound additional on the clean content of wool will be re- 
fiected in the price of the wool grown in the United States, and 
so also the 1614 cents per pound additional on rags in the price 
of rags produced in the United States. We can begin to appre- 
ciate the fact that the additional compensatory duties will 
certainly increase the cost to the general consumer, but the 
price to the woolgrower will not be greatly increased—measur- 
ing the increase by the operations of the present duties. 

Mr. President, the truth is that the woolgrowers in the coun- 
try are going to accentuate their troubles. There has been a 
marked increase in the importations of rags and of woolen 
waste. Likewise there has been an increase in the use of other 
materials. There will be a greater increase in the use of 
other material for wool if the duty on wool is Increased as is 
proposed in the bill. 

Let me summarize what I think will be the result of the 
increase in the duty on wool coupled with the increase in the 
duty on rags and waste, if that shall follow. I believe the 
effect of these increases on wool by-products and on wool will 
be to increase the use of wool substitutes, such as cotton, rayon, 
artificial wool, and so forth, to decrease the employment in 
the woolen industry, which has already decreased 15 per cent 
since 1923; to benefit the worsted at the expense of the woolen 
industry, which is perfectly obvious upon the face of the facts; 
to compel the woolen manufacturer to substitute inferior rags, 
which we are now exporting, for the high-grade rags which are 
imported to take the place of these rags. 

There will probably likewise be some increase in the price 
of all medium grade or medium quality clothing and upon low- 
priced clothing. 

Mr. President, we both export rags and import rags. The 
rags which we export are cheap in value, while the ones which 
we import, of course, vary in price, but, on the average, they 
are more valuable than are the rags exported. 

What is going to happen? A 24-cent duty will be a prohi- 
bition against the importation of rags, That will be the result; 
and the woolen manufacturer will be compelled to use the cheap 
rags which the industry is now sending out of the United 
States; so the quality of the clothes of the working man and 
of the man who wears moderate-priced suits will be cheapened. 
That is all it means. The price is not going to be increased, 
because one of our troubles now is that prices are so high that 
the product is losing out in the game of holding the market. 
The prices are so high that the product can not overcome the 
sales resistance in competition with artificial wools and cotton 
and other substitutes, 

If the duty on woolen rags shall be increased from 8 cents, 
as the House provided, and from 7% cents, as in the existing 
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law, to the high point of 24 cents a pound, 21 per cent of the 
material which the woolen manufacturers of the United States 
are spinning into cloth will be taken away from them. What 
will they do about it? There is but one thing they can do; that 
is to find substitutes; and the immediate substitute is the rags 
that we make here, which we now send abroad, and which are 
very much cheaper and very much less valuable than are the 
rags which we import. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. SACKETT. The Senator from Georgia spoke of the rags 
we import and the rags we export. As the Senator remembers 
the testimony, is there any relationship between the exported 
rags and the imported rags for use in the woclen manufacturing 
business? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not recall such testimony. 

Mr. SACKETT. Was it not to the effect that the rags that 
we gathered in this country and exported could not be used in 
the ‘waalien industry ? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; 
effect of the testimony. 

Mr. SACKETT. So that there would not be, under that 
condition, any particular relationship between the exported 
rags and the imported rags, so far as the woolen industry goes? 

Mr. GEORGE. I think there would be a direct relationship. 

Mr. SACKETT. If we are going to use the rags here that 
hitherto we have exported, where would be the relationship to 
the rags which we import? 

Mr. GEORGE. I mean relationship in this way: We export 
the rags that are produced here and import rags which do go 
into the woolen industry. 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes; 
into the woolen industry. 

Mr. GEORGE. But they will go into the woolen industry 
if we shall put an embargo on the imports. That is exactly 
where we shall get our supply, and not from the virgin wool. 
That will cheapen the product. 

Mr. SACKETT. I thought that the testimony was to the 
effect that the manufacturers could not use in the woolen 
industry the rags that we export. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no. They could not use them and make 
the same grade of merchandise. That is my recollection, and I 
am sure that is in accordance with the facts. 

Mr. SACKETT. I think not. 

Mr. GEORGE. The average value of the imports of rags 
and waste is 27.7 cents per pound, and the average value of the 
exports is about 8 cents per pound. 

Mr. President, of course, the woolen manufacturers might pre- 
sent to the Congress the picture that they would be unable to 
use such rags, but I do not doubt that they will use those rags; 
that is exactly what they will use. They can not advance the 
price of a $20 suit and sell it; they have got to keep clothing 
in line with its present price. Competition in textiles is too 
sharp for them to advance the price of the suit or the over- 
coat out of line with the general prices of other materials. 
So the result will be that they will cheapen the price of the 
product. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LA Fotrerre in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from 
Montana? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I rise, Mr. President, to question 
the reliability of the figures last given by the Senator from 
Georgia as to the average price of imported rags being 27 cents 
a pound, I think there must be some mistake. The average 
price of imported raw wool can be very little more than that. 

Mr. GEORGE. The figures I have were taken from the 
Summary of Tariff Information furnished by the Tariff Com- 
mission. I may have misread them. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. It would be surprising to me if we 
could import rags at 27 cents a pound, because that is almost 
the price of the wool itself. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield further; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The average price of rags imported into the 
United States was 28.3 cents per pound. However, the rags 
thus imported were better than wool in the grease, and when 
we reach the proper paragraph I will explain that. In the case 
of rags, all that it is necessary to do is to garnet them and 
then they are equal to wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, are we agreed, 
then, that the average price of imported rags is 27 cents a 
pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is so as to the kind imported but not to 
the kind we export to foreign countries. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah is quite 
right. I think the Senator from Montana will find that the 
average value of rags imported is in the neighborhood of 28 
cents a pound. The Senator from Utah is again right in 
saying that some of these importations are very valuable and 
are really worth more than the wool. That is quite true. 
When we reach that paragraph I shall not contend there ought 
to be some protection against the importations, but I think a 
flat 24-cent rate on rags is quite too high. I think such a duty 
will hurt the industry and will not help it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it not a fact that some 
of these rags at the present time sell for the same price us 
virgin wool? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not able to say, Mr. President. I am 
simply giving the average, and reasoning from the average I 
would say that the Senator must be correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. My information is that some 
of these rags sell to-day for substantially the price at which 
virgin wool is selling. That is not true as to all the years 
that have passed, because virgin wool has been a good deal 
higher heretofore than it is now, while the rags have remained 
at about the same price. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Taking the average price of Utah wools or 
Wyoming wools or Montana wools last year I think the wools 
from those States were contracted for at 33 cents a pound, 
while this year the price of those wools is running from 23 to 
25 cents a pound. However, they are in the grease. Sixty 
per cent of those wools is greuse, whereas the rags are shrunk, 
they are clean rags, there is no grease in them, and all that is 
necessary to do is to run them through a garnetting machine 
and they are as good as wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
performed. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. WALSH 
expended, 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it takes about one-quarter of 
pound to run them through the garnetting machine. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish to put in the Recorp a 
table showing the quantity, the percentage of raw materials 
used by the manufacturers of woolen goods and by the manu- 
facturers of worsted, and the total used in both industries. I 
think Senators will find it a very illuminating table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
will be printed in the Recorp, 

The table is as follows: 
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WORSTED GOODS: QUANTITY AND PERCENTAGES OF RAW MATERIALS USED 
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Mr. GEORGE. Now, Mr. President, I wish to offer for the 
Recorp a photostatic copy of wool index numbers as compiled 
by the Textile World, of New York. For the accuracy of the 
figures, of course, I do not vouch, but I presume that they are 
within the neighborhood of the facts. 

In the table July 31, 1914, is taken as the base, and pro- 
ceeding from that base, with the index number 100, the prices 
of wool, woolen tops, yarns, cloths, and then the group average 
is given for the key months from 1914 down to and including 
September, 1929. 

The price of wool in 1919, for instance, was 272 as against 
the index number 100; the price of tops was 296 as against 
100 in 1914; the price of yarns was 290 as against 100; the 
price of cloth was 237 as against 100 in 1914. In September, 
1929, the number for wool was 168; the number for tops was 
173; the number for yarn was 188; the number for cloth was 
211; and the group average was 195, which was almost double 
the base value of 1914. 

No other great farm product presents any such picture, and 
if there is not prosperity among the woolgrowers the fault is 
not in the tariff; the fault lies elsewhere, and we can not 
remedy the situation by merely increasing the tariff duties. 

Here are the index numbers; here is the relationship between 
the price of wool and of tops and of yarns and of cloth. We 
do not have to speculate about it; here is what the trade tells 
us about it from 1914 down to this time, and, taking the in- 
dustry as a whole, taking the group average in the wool indus- 
try, the number in September, 1929, was 195. Consult a wheat 
chart and see where the wheat farmer stands. Consult the cot- 
ton chart and see where the cotton farmer stands. We can 
not cure the ills of the cotton-textile industry by increased 
duties. 

In wool and cotton we have an overproduction capacity, built 
up during the war; styles change and substitutes are intro- 
duced. Bayon and other substitutes have been brought in; and 
what is the result? There is some distress in the cotton-textile 
industry; there is distress in the woolen industry; there is 
some distress in the worsted industry; but we are not going to 
remedy it, in my opinion, by increasing the burdens of the 
pecple. 

I want to say to my friend from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick], 
whose intelligent interest in the woolgrower is fully appreci- 
ated in this body, that if I believed for a moment that this 
increase from 31 to 34 cents a pound on the clean content of 
wool would materially help the woolgrowers, though relatively 
they are in much better shape than the great bulk of our farm- 
ers, I would vote with him; but believing as I do that it will 
not materially assist them, and reminded as I am that» we must 
then in good conscience yote for increases on everything that 
Mr. Grundy makes and those who are associated with him in 
the worsted industry, and upon everything that is produced in 
the woolen industry, then I must say to the sheep growers of 
the West, “It does not seem the fair thing for you to ask, in 
my judgment; and you are asking everyone else in this country, 
including your fellow farmers, to take upon their shoulders far 
too great a weight in the way of increased burdens for the 
small possible profit that will inure to you.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 
referred to by the Senator from Georgia will be inserted in the 
RECORD. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah what his plan is? Is he hoping for a vote on this amend- 
ment now? 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the discussion was pretty well ended, 
and we could take a vote. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senate is ready to vote, I have noth- 
ing to say; but I am satisfied that we ought not to stay in this 
utmosphere. There is a big fire in the neighborhood, and the 
air is full of smoke. We are going to have a fall of tempera- 
ture to-night. This is no time to have irritated noses and 
throats; and we ought to get out of here and get into better 
air. If the Senate can have a vote I am willing to stay a little 
while, but not long. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that we vote on 
this amendment not later than 20 minutes to 5 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. What is the request of the Senator? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will not insist on it, Mr. President. I 
wanted to say a few things, but let us vote now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Several Senators called for the yeas and nays, 

Mr. HARRISON. First, Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Barkley Gillett 
Bingham Glass 
Blaine Glenn 
Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Hale 
Bratton Harris 
Brock Harrison 
Broussard Hastings 
Capper Hatfield 
Caraway Hawes 
Connally Hayden 
Copeland Hebert 
Couzens Heflin 
Cutting Howell 
Dill Johnson 
Fess Jones 
Fletcher Kean 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 


The question is on agreeing to the 


Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
‘Townsend 
‘Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McNary 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Robinson, Ind. 
Sackett 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 


nays, and they were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll, 

Mr. HARRISON. Let the question be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHier CLERK. On page 171, paragraph 1102, “ Wools, 
not specially provided for, and hair of the Angora goat, Cash- 
mere goat, alpuca, and other like animals, in the grease or 
washed,” on line 21, it is proposed to strike out “34 cents” and 
insert “31 cents.” 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator will state it. 

Mr. STEIWER. Am I correct in my understanding that a 
vote “yea” means 31 cents, and a vote “nay” means 34 
cents? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). 1 have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], who 
is necessarily absent from the Chamber. I understand that if 
he were present he would vote as I intend to vote. I will there- 
fore vote. I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FRAZIER (when Mr. BrookHArRT’s hame was called). 
The junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHart] is unavoidably 
absent. If he were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was called). I transfer the 
pair which I have with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
WARREN] to the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] and will 
vote. 1 vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMITH (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epcr]. In his absence, 
not being able to secure a transfer, I withhold my vote. 
were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKewrar]. I am informed that if he were present he would 


The Senator is correct. The clerk 
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vote as I intend to vote. Therefore I am at liberty to vote. I 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. TYDINGS (when his name was called). On this question 
I have a general pair with the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Mercatr]. As he would vote, if present, so I shall 
vote. I ask that my vote be recorded. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to inquire if the confirma- 
tion of Mr. Ence this morning resulted in his seat being vacated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It did not. 

Mr. SMITH. Some one suggested that the confirmation ob- 
viated the necessity of his taking the oath here, and therefore 
that his seat was automatically vacated. I want to keep faith 
with the Senator, but do not want to do the vain thing of pairing 
with one who is no longer a Member of the Senate. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Steck] is necessarily detained from the Senate by his 
attendance in the committee of the Senate appointed to attend 
the funeral of the late Secretary of War, the Hon. James W. 
Good. The Senator from Iowa has a general pair with the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Govutp]. I am not informed how 
either of the Senators would vote on this amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I inquire whether 
the Senator from South Carolina, after the statement made, has 
recorded his vote? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
lina vote? 

Mr. SMITH. I did not. The Chair ruled that the Senator 
from New Jersey is still a Member of the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I inquire if the Vice President has 
made any inquiry into that matter? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Vice President asked whether 
the Senator from New Jersey had either taken the oath of office 
as ambassador or had resigned from the Senate, and was ad- 
vised that neither had been done. The Vice President is of the 
opinion that until the Senator takes the oath of office he remains 
a Member of the Senate, unless he resigns in the meantime. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This is a very important matter. 
The Constitution expressly provides that— 

No person holding any office under the United States 
Member of either House during his continuance in office. 


Did the Senator from South Caro- 


shall be a 
I take it that these offices are regarded by the Constitution 
as inconsistent offices, and the acceptance of one necessarily op- 
erates to vacate the other. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has in mind the action 
of Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, when he was appointed a judge. 


| He served in the Senate for some little time before he accepted 
Mr. HARRISON and other Senators called for the yeas and | jhe position as judge. 


Mr. NORRIS. Unless the Senator from New Jersey has been 
sworn into his new office, there is no conflict. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the understanding of the 
Chair. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


All that has gone on so far may have gone on 
without the 


knowledge or consent of the Senator from New 


| Jersey. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I am informed by the secre- 
tary of the Senator from New Jersey that it will be impossible 
There- 
fore he has not learned what took place in the Senate this 
morning. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Watson] has a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson]. I do not know how either 
Senator would vote if present and free to vote. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. GREENE] and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rerep] 
are necessarily absent. I am advised that if present these Sena- 
tors would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. Biack] has a pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] on this question. If present, 
the junior Senator from Alabama would vote “yea,” and the 
senior Senator from West Virginia would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BRATTON. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] and the Senator from Nevada [ Mr. 
PITTMAN] are detained on official business. If present, they 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GEORGE (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
voted, but upon this matter I have a pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. Puiprprs]. I have been unable to obtain 
a transfer, and I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine] is detained from the Senate on ac- 
count of illness, 
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On this question I am paired with 
PitrMAN]. If at liberty to vote, 
i would vote “nay,” and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirt- 
MAN] would vote “ yea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 


25, nays 44, as follows: 


Fletcher 
Glass 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Heflin 


Barkley 
Bingham 
Blease 
Brock 
Caraway 
Copeland 
Couzens 


Keyes 
Norris 
Overman 
Simmons 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
NAYS—44 
Kean 
Kendrick 
La Vollette 
McCulloch 
McNary 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Nve 
Oddie 
Robinson, 
Sackett 
VOTING 
Phipps 
Pine 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Smith 
committee was rejected. 
MESSAGES REFERRED 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate sundry execu- 
tive messages from the President of the United States, which 
were referred to the appropriate committees. 
RECESS 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a few moments ago I called 
attention to the atmosphere of the Senate Chamber. I am so 
hoarse myself that I can hardly speak. There is a big fire in 
the neighborhood and the Senate Chamber is full of smoke, 
which is irritating to the bronchial tubes of our colleagues, 
Therefore I am going to move that the Senate take a recess, and 
I hope that when we do take the recess every Senator will leave 
Capitol Hill and go where the air is better. 
I move that the Senate take a recess until to-morrow morning 
at 10 o’clock, 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o’clock and 
55 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, Novem- 
ber 22, 1929, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
nominations received by the Senate 
(legisiative day of October 80), 1929 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 
WALTER E. Ence, of New Jersey, to be ambassador extraordi- 
nary and plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
France. 


Trammell 
Tydings 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mags. 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bration 
Broussard 
Capper 
Connally 
Cutting 
Dill 

Fess 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Shortridge 
Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Frazier 
Gillett 
Glenn 
Goldsborough 
Hastings 
Hatiield 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 


Ind. 
NOT 26 
Black 
Brookhart 
Dale 
Deneen 
Edge 


Smoot 

Steck 

Waish, Mont. 
Warren 
Watson 


Gould 
Greene 
King 
McKellar 
McMaster 
George Metcalf 
Goff Patterson 


So the amendment of the 


Ewecutive November 21 


CoNnsUuL 
Henry Carter, of Massachusetts, now a Foreign Service officer 
of class 5 and a secretary in the Diplomatic Service, to be also 
a consul of the United States of America. 
ASSAYER OF THE MINT 
Chester W. Ziegler, of Lansdowne, Pa., to be assayer of the 
mint of the United States at Philadelphia, Pa., in place of 
Jacob B. Eckfeldt, resigned. 


MEMBER OF THE CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 


Lieut. Col. Thomas M. Robins, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, for appointment as a member of the California 
Débris Commission provided for by the act of Congress approved 
March 1, 1893, entitled “An act to create the California Débris 
Comurission and regulate hydraulic mining in the State of Cali- 
fornia,” vice Liewt. Col. J. Franklin Bell, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, relieved. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
Commander Frederick C. Sherman to be a commander 
in the Navy from the 8th day of November, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Edward B. Arroyo to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the Ist day of October, 1929. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1929: 

James M. Lane. 

Jared A. Mason. 

Benjamin F. Thompkins, 


Lieut. 
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CONFIRMATION 
Exccutive nomination confirmed by the Senate November 21 
(legislative day of October 80), 1929 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 


WALTER FE. 


NOVEMBER 21 


Epoe, to France. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
21, 1929 


12 o’clock noon and was called to order 


Tuunrspay, November 


The House met at 
by the Speaker 

The Chaplain, Rey. 
the following prayer: 


Thy name, O Lorg God, abides; it is eternal. The angels 
and the archangels and all the hosts of heaven and earth unite 
in praises to Thy name in the thrice holy chorus: “ Holy! Holy! 
Holy! Lord God Almighty!” O teach us through this song how 
to find wisdom in ignorance, strength in weakness, rest in sor- 
row, and light in darkness. Before Thee we confess our fail- 
ures and our sins. O blessed hope, sweet comfort, and peace 
beyond understanding. We praise Him through whose dying 
love and blissful presence we are enabled to trust truth, purity, 
integrity, and benevolence. Through the Christ these are the 
abiding realities of life. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of November 18, 1929, 
read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed a bill, a joint resolution, 
and a concurrent resolution of the following titles, in which 
~_ concurrence of the House is requested: 

. 1909. An act to extend the times for commencing and com- 
saaeaee the construction of the bridge across the Rio Grande 
at or near Weslaco, Tex. ; 

S.J. Res. 82. Joint resolution authorizing the payment of 
salaries of the officers and employees of Congress for Novem- 
ber, 1929, on the 27th day of that month; and 

S. Gon. Res. 19. Concurrent resolution providing for stne die 
adjournment of the present session of Congress on November 22, 
1929. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr. Smoor and Mr. Simmons members of the special 
joint committee on the part of the Senate as provided for in 
the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 
2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the dis- 
position of useless papers in the executive departments,” for 
the disposition of useless papers in the Treasury Department. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had ap- 
pointed Mr. Purprps and Mr. McKetiar members of the special 
joint committee on the part of the Senate as provided for in 
the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 
2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the dis- 
position of useless papers in the executive departments,” for 
the disposition of useless papers in the Post Office Department. 

SWEARING IN OF MEMBERS 


Mr. Pravey and Mr, GAvAGAN appeared at the bar of the 
House and took the oath of office. 


PAY OF PAGES 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House Joint Resolution 130, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 130 
Joint resolution to provide for the compensation of page boys of the 

Senate and House of Representatives during the entire month of 

November, 1929 

Resolved, etc., That the indefinite appropriations for the pay of pages 
for the Senate and House of Representatives, respectively, contained in 
the act entitled “An act making appropriations for certain expenses of 
the legislative branch incident to the first session of the Seventy-first 
Congress,” approved April 26, 1929, are hereby extended to cover the 
compensation of such pages at the numbers and rates of pay provided 
therein for the entire month of November, 1929. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of House Joint Resolution 130? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was passed was laid on the table. 


James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 


was 





1929 


PAY OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table Senate Joint Resolution 82, authorizing 
the payment of salaries to the officers and employees of Congress 
for November, 1929, on the 27th day of that month, just sent 
over from the Senate, and consider the same. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table Senate Joint 
Resolution 82 and consider the same. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate joint reso- 
lution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 82 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives are authorized and directed to pay to the 
officers and employees of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
including the Capitol police, the office of legislative counsel, and em- 
ployees paid on vouchers under authority of resolutions, their respective 
salaries for the month of November, 1929, on the 27th day of that 
month. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was agreed to was laid on the table. 


PROPCSED INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN FEATURES OF THE TARIFF 
LOBBY 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I desire these 
five minutes in order to read into the CoNnGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
resolution which I have just placed in the bill hopper, so that 
the Members of this body may have an opportunity to carefully 
consider it, because I know that a majority of them after care- 
ful consideration will support it. 

The resolution is as follows: 

House Resolution 69 

Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments of the House of Representatives, or a subcommittee thereof 
to be appointed by the chairman of the committee, is empowered and 
instructed to inquire into the activities of lobbying associations and 
lobbyists. 

To ascertain of what their activities consist, how much and from 
what source they obtain their revenues. 

How much of these moneys they expend and for what purpose and in 
what manner, 

What effort they put forth to affect legislation, 

Said committee shall have the power to subpeena witnesses, admin- 
ister oaths, send for books and papers, to employ a stenographer at a 
cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words to report such hearings as 
may be had on any subject before said committee or subcommittee 
thereof, do those things necessary to make the investigation thorough, 
and to sit during the session or during any recess of the House and 
at such places as the committee may deem advisable; be it further 

Resolved, That said committee shall particularly investigate the Raw- 
leigh Tariff Bureau and the election campaign contributions of persons 
connected with said bureau. 

Said committee shall investigate the collections by Richard H. Lee, 
of New York, amounting to thousands of dollars, which were furnished 
to the La Follette Progressive Republican Club of Milwaukee County, 
Wis., and expended by said club in the 1928 primary election campaign 
in violation of the Wisconsin corrupt practices acts, and determine 
their relationship to the lobby activities of public utilities, which are a 
part and parcel of one branch of the Power Trust; be it further 

Resolved, That the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments of the House of Representatives, or a subcommittee thereof 
to be appointed by the chairman of the committee, is directed forth- 
with to request the Secretary of the Treasury, pursuant to the authority 
vested in it under the internal revenue laws, to furnish the committee 
at the earliest practicable date a statement in detail for each of the 
taxable years 1922 to 1928, inclusive, of the profits or losses, as the 
case may be, and a separate statement for each of said years of each 
of the following items: 

Gross sales from trading or manufacturing, less goods returned, and 
any allowances or discounts from the sale price; and 

(a) Inventory at beginning and close of each year; 

(b) Merchandise bought for sale for each year; 

(c) Cost of manufacturing or otherwise producing goods separately 
(1) salaries and wages, exclusive of compensation of officers; (2) mate- 
rial and supplies; and (3) compensation of officers; of the taxpayers 
whose names the committee, or the majority or minority members 
thereof may from time to time during the consideration by the Con- 
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gress of the pending tariff legislation transmit to the Secretary as 
being the names of taxpayers whose business is, in the opinion of the 
committee, or of the majority or minority members thereof, affected by 
the pending tariff legislation in so far as such profits or losses, are 
contained in or shown by the income-tax and capital-stock tax returns 
of such taxpayers, segregated, so far »= may be practicable, to show 
the profits or losses, as the case may be, in the several branches or 
departments of the business of such taxpayer. 

All expenses of the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments in conducting the investigation outlined in this resolution 
shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the House of Representa- 
tives upon vouchers approved by the chairman of the committee and 
be immediately available, and the total expenditure of not to exceed 
$5,000 is hereby authorized. 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the resolution 
that I have just introduced which provides for an investigation 
of certain features of the tariff lobby, and to incorporate therein 
certain extracts from committee hearings as are necessary to 
bring the complete picture to the attention of the Members of 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, of course, the resolution just read 
is a surprise to all the members of the Wisconsin delegation, I 
assume. However, I do not believe there is any member of the 
Wisconsin delegation or any other delegation who objects to 
any legitimate investigation in regard to anything that is in- 
proper or illegal, but to have this investigation directed, as I 
heard it read, solely to one or two persons seems to me most 
unusual and the purpose of it can be readily understood. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. This is not directed to one or 
two persons. The committee can investigate any angle of the 
tariff lobby it desires, although the resolution particularly sets 
out several sections of said lobby which I assure the gentleman 
should be investigated. 

Mr. FREAR. Just one moment more, if the Chair will perurit. 
I feel there is no objection upon the part of anyone, and there 
ought not to be, to a fair and legitimate investigation of any 
irregularities that are believed to occur in any State or Fed- 
eral matter; but to have the affairs of my State brought before 
the House, if I understood the reading, is unusual, which the 
House will readily appreciate. I do not desire to say anything 
further at this time. 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM G. HAAN. AND THE THIRTY-SECOND DIVISION IN 
THE WORLD WAR 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein the ad- 
dresses of Governor Kohler, of Wisconsin, and of Attorney Gen- 
eral Brucker, of Michigan, who represents the Governor of 
Michigan—and they are brief addresses—which were delivered 
at the recent unveiling of the monument in Arlington Cemetery 
to General Haan, who commanded the Thirty-second Division, 
chiefly Wisconsin and Michigan National Guard, in the World 
War. The addresses contain historical data which I thought 
should be permanently preserved. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman include in 
his request a record of the complete program? I have received 
a communication from the chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements, in which he states that he is obtaining the entire 
program with a view to having it inserted in the Recorp. 

Mr. CRAMTON. So far as I am concerned, that is quite 
agreeable to me; but under the somewhat restricted practice 
of the House as to extensions, I fear I might not be able to get 
consent. But these two addresses have important data which 
should be preserved. If the gentleman from Wisconsin wants 
to supplement my request with one of his own, I shall not 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was Do objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me by 
the House I present here addresses by Hon. Walter J. Kohler, 
Governor of the State of Wisconsin, and Hon. Wilber M. 
Brucker, attorney general of the State of Michigan, representing 
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the governor of that State, being the principal addresses deliv- 
ered at the unveiling of the monument to the late Maj. Gen. 
William George Haan at his burial piace in Arlington National 
Cemetery November 9, 1929. General Haan commanded the 
Thirty-second Division in the World War, and his fame and the 
glory of this historic organization, almost entirely National 
Guard troops of Wisconsin and Michigan, are forever indis- 
solubly interwoven. To the brilliant and resourceful leadership 
of this highly trained and efficient officer the Thirty-second Divi- 
sion made always heroie response. It owed its very continuance 
as a definite fighting unit in the greatest military struggle of 
all time to his interest and his initiative. No division of troops 


of any army performed more glorious service than our Red 
Arrow Division, and so they justified the faith and the wisdom | 
of their great leader. 

These addresses of Governor Kohler and Attorney General 
Brucker Coutain important historical data which should be made 
permanently available. 


ADDRESS OF GOV. WALTER J. KOHLER, OF WISCONSIN 

The dedication of a permanent memorial to Maj. Gen. William George 
Haan at Arlington National Cemetery is not only a tribute of respect 
to a great citizen and soldier but is also a tribute of affection. 

General Haan'’s record reveals him as a man of conspicuous ability, 
who developed strength through the practice of thoroughness and in- 
tense application which characterized his entire career. Advancing 
through his own efforts from modest beginnings to unusual eminence, he 
knew and sympathized with the problems of his fellow men. 

It was my privilege to have made the acquaintance of General Haan 
neariy 20 years ago, and so I speak from personal knowledge when I 
refer to his sympathetic understanding and human qualities. 

Ile was born on an Indiana farm October 4, 1863, the son of parents 
who had emigrated from Germany. 

Following the early training of a district school and of a near-by 
high school, he received an appointment to the United States Military 
Academy at West 
honors. 

In 1905 he married Margaret H. Haan, of San Mateo, Calif., a woman 
of charm and culture, whose constant support and faithful, true-hearted 
help added greatly to his constructive progress. 

He spent his entire adult life in the military service of his country 
until his retirement in 1922. Commencing as a second lieutenant of 
Artillery, he progressed steadily, and a consecutive reading of his mili- 
tary record shows an unbroken series of commendations and promotions. 

In the war with Spain he went to the Philippine Islands, a member 
of General Merritt's expeditionary force; won a brevet for daring con- 
duct; was honorably mentioned in general orders “for distinguished 
conduct in the attack on Manila, August 13, 1898”'; was recommended 
“for bravery, efliciency, and energy” in an attack on the Filipinos 
near Manila, February 15, 1899; and was promoted to a captaincy and 
made acting quartermaster October 17, 1898. 

Following the close of the war in the Philippines, he was assigned 
to the General Staff and studied in the Army War College, from which 
he was graduated. 

He acted as chief of staff for Gens. Frederick T. Funston and A. W. 
Greeley at the time of the San Francisco disaster, and was highly com- 
mended by them. In 1906 and 1907, when an army was sent to Cuba, 
he was adjutant general. General Wetherspoon said of him that he 
had “shown the greatest skill and administrative ability in the conduct 
of that office, adding much, in my opinion, to his already well-earned 
reputation.” 

He comuranded at various other times some of the most important 
defenses of the country, including Fort Wadsworth, on Staten 
Island, N. Y.; the defenses of Boston, Mass., and Fort Tsctten, on Long 
Island. 

In 1912 he was selected for the second time to serve with the 
General Staff as Assistant Chief of Staff, and afterwards as chief of 
staff for the Eastern Department at Governors Island, where he won 
high praise from superiors, Gens. Thomas Barry and Leonard 
Wood. General Barry and others recomntended him for Chief of the 
Coast Artillery and for brigade command. 

These are characteristic pages of his record prior to our entrance into 
the World War. 

In the late summer of 1917 troops from Wisconsin and Michigan 
began to pour into Waco, Tex., and plans were made for the formation 
of the Thirty-second Division. Colonel Haan, promoted to brigadier 
general, was then made commander of the Fifty-seventh Artillery Bri- 
gade. Upon the assignment a few weeks later of General Parker to 
duties abroad, General Haan was placed in command of the Thirty- 
second Division, with which his name and fame will ever be associated. 

Hie trained his troops with characteristic vigor and thoroughness, 
with the result that the Thirty-second led many other divisions through- 
out the United States in preparation for overseas duty. The sailing 
schedule was advanced and tke Red Arrows, later called Les Ter- 
ribles, sent te France ahead of a number of other divisions. In 
December, 1917, Brigadier General Haan was appointed a major gen- 
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ral of the National Army, and the division was ordered to the seat 
of war in France. 

General Haan’s confident prediction of the effectiveness of the division 
and his deep interest in his soldiers were indicated in his earnest pro- 
test against using them as replacement troops. Many of the men in 
the Thirty-second had already been transferred to other divisions, but 
the process was halted and by means of replacements the strength of 
the Thirty-second was restored, 

After weeks of strenuous training under General Hasn’s immediate 
supervision the Thirty-second went into its first hard battle on July 28, 
1918, with the French Sixth Army, and was continuously in combat, 
or just behind the firing line in reserve, from that date until the 
armistice. Its first fighting was on the Marne, northward from Chateau- 
Thierry, and resulted in heavy casualties amounting to about 4,000. 

Following the Second Battle of the Marne, General Haan’s division 
was transferred to the Tenth French Army, commanded by General 
Mangin, and against the most desperate resistance captured the village 
of Juvigny and surrounding strong enemy territory. This action re- 
sulted again in heavy casualties, the losses amounting to about 3,500 
men; but the result of the victory was not only the capture of the key 
position but the taking of a thousand prisoners as well as large quan- 
tities of material. 

The fighting around Juvigny demonstrated the quality of the soldiers 
composing the Thirty-second Division, the splendid training General 
Haan had given them, their implicit confidence in his leadership, and 
his clear grasp of the military problem. General Mangin was enthusi- 
astic in his commendation of General Haan and of his men. 

It was, however, as a unit of the first American Army and under 
the orders of the American high command, that the Thirty-second was 
to perform its most arduous and brilliant service. In the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive the division was in the front line continuously for 
20 days, driving the enemy back 8% kilometers, capturing over 1,100 
prisoners and taking great quantities of material, at a cost, however, of 
over 6,000 casualties. 

This brilliant and successful attack against the Cote Dame Marie 
drove the enemy from a key position and won for General Haan and 
the Thirty-second Division the highest praise and most distinguished 
honors. The general received an additional silver star through a cita- 
tion in the War Department general orders, and was awarded the con- 
gressional distinguished-service medal and the French croix de guerre, 
making him a commander of the Legion of Honor. Following the war 
he was decorated with the Italian order of the crown. 

The French citation, which was typical, reads as follows: “ He com- 
manded the Thirty-second Division in a remarkable manner during the 
operations which ended in the retaking of the Chemin-des-Dames and 
Laon. Thanks to his tactical his strategical skill, to his 
indomitable tenacity, and to the magnificent spirit of his troops, who 
had absolute confidence in their commander, he advanced several kilome- 
ters and captured the important position at Juvigny, which the enemy 
was defending with desperate obstinacy.” 

Premier Clemenceau, of France, in a letter to General Haan, said: 
“From May to November, 1918, the Thirty-second Division passed 120 
days on the firing line, 35 of which were passed in very severe battles. 
The enemy fire cost it 14,268 men. You engaged successfully 20 German 
divisions. Never did you yield them an inch of ground.” 

It was an additional and high tribute to the men and their leader 
that the Thirty-second was selected by General Pershing as one of the 
three divisions to compose the American Army of Occupation and was 
assigned to hold the Coblenz bridgehead. About the same time General 
Haan was promoted to the command of the Seventh Corps, which it was 
his difficult task to organize. Ue received at this time the rank of 
brigadier genera! in the Regular Army. When in the spring of 1919 
the Thirty-second was ordered home, General Haan requested and re- 
ceived permission to return with his old division. 

Following the war the President assigned him the position of 
director of war plans of the General Staff, making him responsible for 
His conception of the national land 
forces, consisting of the Regular Army, the National Guard, and the 
Organized Reserves, was adopted. 

In July, 1920, he became a major general in the Regu’ar Army, and 
on March 31, 1922, at his own request, he went on the retired list. He 
became a resident of Milwaukee, where he engaged in journalistic work. 

On Sunday, October 26, 1924, General Haan passed away at the Mount 
Alto Veterans’ Hospital in Washington. 

It is fitting that in this resting place of the Nation’s heroes we dedi- 
eate a permanent memorial to this great but modest man, a man who 
schooled himself long and faithfully, proved equal to the heaviest respon 
sibility in peace and in war, and exercised his gift of leadership with 
brilliant success and with commendable regard for all associated with 
him. He left a record of remarkable achievement and of unblemished 
character, 

It is appropriate that in these ceremonies the States of Michigan and 
Wisconsin, and particularly the veterans of the Thirty-second Division 
who served with General Haan in the World War, should play a repre- 
sentative part. 
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It is a privilege to express the sentiments of pride, respect, and 
affection of the people of the two great Commonwealths and the soldiers 
of the Thirty-second for this great leader, in whose memory this 
memorial is now to be unveiled. 


ADDRESS OF WILBER M. BRUCKER, ATTORNEY GBNERAL OF MICHIGAN 


I am directed by the Hon. Fred W. Green, Governor of Michigan, to 
convey to this assemblage his very keen regret that he can not be here 
to-day to express his own personal tribute of respect to the memory cf 
Gen. William G. Haan from the people of Michigan. 

It is indeed a high patriotic privilege to be here. Arlington and 
sacrifice are synonymous. No man can stand on this hallowed ground 
without feeling the absolute futility of expressing the realization that 
here lie thousands of our hero dead who gave the best years of their 
life for America. A 

In the hectic days of 1917 when American was frantically going to 
war, trying in its own characteristic way to embrace the blessings of 
preparedness in a fortnight, some divinely inspired hand must have 
written the order that brigaded together the National Guard troops of 
two great sister States, Wisconsin and Michigan, to form the Thirty- 
second Division. Over 12 years later, when the din and noise of battle 
have long since been hushed, it is again peculiarly significant, and almost 
like a page from the Iliad and Odyssey, that the friendly rivalry of 
these same two sister States should again be united in common peaceful 
purpose to do honor to the great leader of our division. Memory leads 
us on and back again. 

Every man is the product of his time. No man more truly typifies 
the highest traditions of the American officer from George Washington 
down to the present day than General Haan. Schooled in the military 
science at West Point, groomed in the postgraduate course of hard 
knocks in junior command of troops, experienced in tactics from close 
contact with the various arms of the service, General Haan came up 
through the ranks. If Providence had intended it, every day from 
June, 1885, when he entered the Military Academy, until September, 
1917, when he assumed command of the Red Arrow Division, he could 
not have been better prepared for that tremendous undertaking. It was 
as though his life had been planned that way from the beginning. 

Leadership is no coincidence. Men do not succeed on any permanent 
basis as leaders of men without the lasting virtues of leadership. For- 
tune may help, influence may hasten, but the leadership that calls men 
together a decade after it has been finished in solemn recognition of 
greatness is based upon genius combined with years of toil and prepa- 
ration. 

So it was with the leadership of General Haan. From the day he 
assumed command at Waco, Tex., he was instinctively “the chief.” 
No one was left in doubt after the first day but that he “had the 
situation well in hand.” Discipline was his handmaiden. He breathed 
it and he lived it. It was his creed and his apotheosis. Naturally it 
descended upon the division as the foremost requirement of success. 
Then followed the banishment of that defeatist thory, which was abroad 
in the land, that we would never really “ get into it,” but that the war 
would be won before we “got in.” Like a blight this iniquitous, un- 
founded belief crushed the morale. General Haan cleared the at- 
mosphere like a morning sun when he dispelled all doubts and paved 
th way for the divisional fighting spirit. 

But another essential element was needed—loyal followership. This, 
too, was no coincidence. The flower of these two States matched the 
leadership of General Haan. The officers and men of these two States 
bad been toiling and ceaselessly preparing the National Guard for an 
emergency. This was scoffed at by large numbers of our people who 
opposed any expenditure or move in the direction of preparedness, calling 
it “militarism.” But thanklessly they toiled on to prepare a small 
body of men for our national defense, men who had served on the Mexi- 
can border in 1916 and had seen enough of the service to realize the 
seriousness of the grim job of war. 

From this union of peerless leadership and loyal followership there 
was builded a divisional esprit de corps that was not surpassed in the 
whole American Expeditionary Forces. No wonder the brilliant record 
of General Haan resulted. To honor him is likewise tc honor every 
officer and man of the Red Arrow Division. 

But General Haan had also a high sense of loyalty to his command 
that had no superior anywhere. When upon its arrival overseas the 
Thirty-second Division seemed destined to the ignominy of being a re- 
placement division—here it was that General Haan displayed an abso- 
lute loyalty to his command. With dogged persistence in the belief 
that the splendid fighting spirit of the Red Arrow should not be sacri- 
ficed so needlessly; undaunted by discouragement, unfaltering because 
of the dismal prospect, he fought for his command, determined to pre- 
serve the integrity of this great fighting machine for the Stars and 
Stripes. Who knows what might have been the delay in the final 
glorious result had it not been for the preservation of the Red Arrow 
with its combat morale beating with triphammer blows in the drive 
of the late summer and early fall of 1918? 

It may be truly said that the spirit of General Haan was the spirit 
of the division. Defeat never once entered bis head. Neither did it 
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occur to the officers and men of the division. In the three major 
offenses—first, from the Oureq to the Vesle; second, in the Oise-Aisne; 
third, in the Meuse-Argonne—this spirit was the chief element of hard- 
won victory. How General Haan must have gloried in the dash and 
courage of those men he had trained! How his heart must have becn 
heavy for the 14,000 who suffered the casualties of war! Did his pre- 
cept and example succeed? The answer has been written deeply in the 
heart of America. 

If ever a service was timely, it is this one. The dedication of this 
monument comes at the armistice season as the tribute of thousands of 
surviving veterans of the Red Arrow Division. It is being unveiled at 
an hour when we uncover our hearts in gratitude for the victory that 
this day represents. 

Michigan is proud to join in honoring this fallen leader and to say to 
him in sincerest eulogy, in the words of the immortal Scott: 

“ Soldier rest; thy warfare o’er, 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking; 
Dream of battle fields no more, 
Days of danger, nights of waking.” 


SANTA CLAUS 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my own remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, a recent issue of 


the Washington Star carried a front-page cartoon in which 
the Secretary of the Treasury is shown as favoring tax reduc- 
tions for those with a large income and in effect also favcring 
most splendid donations from the United States Treasury to 
the big rich, while Congress is pictured as a very jolly indi- 
vidual, dancing around with much delight, and exclaiming, 
That'll be great stuff for the Christmas stockings 


“Oh, goody! 
back home!” 

Thus Congress is pictured as gladly and riotously joining with 
the multimillionaire Secretary of the Treasury in acting Santa 
Claus to the extremely rich of the Nation. This cartoon is an 
absolutely true representation in so far as a large majority of 
Congress is concerned. It is not a true representation of a 
minority of us. Too many, in Congress and out, feel that the 
millionaires constitute all. 

When a bill is suggested to help the man with an enormous 
income and tremendous wealth the majority of Republicans 
stampede like cattle in support of the measure, with many Demo- 
crats rushing here and there with great acclaim, striving to out- 
Republican the Republicans. These same Republicans and 
Democrats have never supported or helped to pass an honest-to- 
goodness farm-relief measure. In every contest between great 
wealth and common people they are unmistakably and definitely 
for the moneyed class. 

Yes, Congress plays Santa Claus to the men of wealth, not 
only every Christmas, but every day in the year, but the same 
majority in Congress never plays Santa Claus to the children 
and poor folks of the Nation. It plays havoc with them. This 
alleged congressional Santa Claus fills the rich man’s stocking 
with the poor man’s property, and leaves the poor fellow, his 
wife, and children naked, cold, and hungry to face an awful 
Christmas and another year of drudgery and work. 

Away with such an idea of Santa Claus. The children know 
there is a sure-enough Santa Claus, but he is not a robber and 
a thief. He is the friend of children and the poor. He gives to 
them. He never robs them. 

The majority in Congress may and ofttimes does enact laws 
to plunder the common folks and to rob children in order that 
the rich man becomes richer and more powerful, but the Santa 
Claus that lives in the lives of our children is honest and is the 
friend of all mankind. 

Ah, well do I remember how anxious my sisters, brothers, and 
I were for Christmas to come around so that Santa Claus could 
fill our stockings. He always came and left each of us an apple, 
an orange, three or four sticks of the sweetest red-striped candy 
I ever saw, Some pecans he must have picked from the tree in 
the yard as he came by, and a few other nuts I did not know 
the name of. One time he even left us some pretty little tin 
toys. He was a good Santa Claus and loved little children. To 
me those were wonderful Christmases, some 40 years ago, and 
I am so sad when I realize that millions of little boys and girls 
‘this Christmas will not get the orange, or apple, or candy, or 
pecans such as Santa Claus brought me. 

During all these years the poor have failed to receive what 
is justly theirs. The common people have been robbed and the 
farmers have been plundered by and under unjust and discrimi- 
natory laws. Fathers and mothers and children have worked 
without receiving just pay for their labor. They have produced 
without getting a fair price for their products. They have paid 
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too much for what they have bought and ofttimes have done 
without what they needed. 

Big wealth under unfair laws has robbed fathers and moth- 
ers and children, and even Santa Claus, until many, many a 
little boy and girl will have a hard Christmas this year. 

Let us not be so concerned about the stockings of the multi- 
millionaire. Let us be more anxious about the stockings of the 
little children of the common folks of the farm and the work- 
shop. Let us legislate for the children and all else will be well. 

f am glad no one has yet attempted to add insult to injury 
by picturing Congress as doing the Santa Claus act by the 
farmers. Such a cartoon would be so unjust and untrue. I am 
not unmindful of the so-called farm relief act, and I am not 
now criticizing the Farm Board. I am criticizing the majority 
of Congress for passing an alleged farm relief bill with no new 
purpose other than to stabilize the prices of farm products below 
the cost of production. I am not criticizing the board. I re- 
peat I am saying that when the board does all they can honestly 
uuder the bill, 1 fear they will only further enslave the farmers 
of the Nation. Congress certainly has not acted Santa Claus 
to the farmers. In order to show I am not now criticizing the 
members of the Farm Board, but am expressing my disapproval 
of the bill which brought the board into being, let me quote 
briefly some things I said about this bill just after it was en- 
acted and before the board was appointed. The CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp shows that on the 19th of June of this year I made the 
following statement: 

Mr. Speaker, Congress is recessing to-day and we are leaving Wash- 
ingten for several weeks, I feel we are not in position to tell our folks 
that we have done any very great things for them at this special ses- 
We were called here to help the farmer. We have passed a 
farm bill which is an improvement over many prior bills, but which, 
I very much fear, falls far short of what the farmer was promised. 
To my ning, the help provided in the bill is too indirect, too remote 
and speculative, and conditioned upon the happening or not happening 
of too many contingencies. It places the farmers’ welfare, as never 
before, under a bureaucratic control which may help him some, but 
which I fear will greatly injure him. 


sion. 


The bill has no effective machinery for permanent price elevation. If 
the farmer gets slightly better prices for a season, I fear a little later 
his prices will be practically destroyed. As I have repeatedly stated, 
the bill is not drawn in the interest of the poor man. If it helps prices, 
it will probably be. after the commodity has passed out of the hands of 
most of the producers, It will be like the physician getting to the sick 
mun after his death. This law docs not go to the root of the farmer’s 
trouble. It docs not seek to effectively control production and market- 
ing, so as to enable the farmer to name within reasonable limits the 
price of what he sells. It still leaves the farmer to buy and sell at 
prices fixed by others, and sets up machinery to loan the farmer more 
money instead of helping him get a better price so he himself will have 
money for his own use and to loan. 

This bill does not put the farmer on a parity with other industries. 
It provides for profits to be made out of the farmer instead of enabling 
him to manage his own affairs and get the full value of his own labor 
and investment. I sincerely trust we may amend this law from time to 
time until it is worth while, and if it is found to be a failure we pass 
at the earliest possible moment a bill which will grant to the farmer the 
equality and rights so often promised. 


One of the members of the Farm Board recently said that all 
depended on whether or not farm production could be controlled, 
and that witheut production control much of the board’s labors 
would avail nothing. 

Thus he frankly and honestly admits what I have been urging 
all the while. There can be no effective farm relief without 
an effective control of production and marketing. The so-called 
farm relief act does not have this effective control and therefore 
is bound to prove a failure. Surely Congress during this special 
session has not acted Santa Claus in so far as the farmer folks 
are concerned. 

It is indeed regrettable that gradually this country is becom- 
ing more and more commercial and less and less agricultural. 
This is more regrettable because the entire blame for this awful 
upheaval can very properly be laid at the door of the United 
States Congress. I do not mean every Congressman is to blame. 
I do mean the majority is to blame. The unfair laws on our 
statute books could never have been passed except by the help 
of this majority. The few here who at all times have been loyal 
to the farmer have in every way possible pointed out the danger 
of oppressing the farmer and have lessened the farmers’ burden 
whenever and wherever possible. All honor to the Members of 
Congress who remain true to the farmer in spite of paid lobbies 
and the bewitching guiles of the big commercial interests. Any- 
one who was raised on the farm, whose people live on the farm, 
and who loves the farmers and his folks as he loves his own 
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life and who will come here and study the situation carefully 
will become heartbroken over the trend of legislation. 

Then if he will go to his district and watch the farmers, as 
some one takes their products from them he will almost lose 
faith in the human race. He will certainly feel that the 
farmer does not get justice in any sense of the word. I said 
some one takes the farmer's products. I meant what I said. 
The farmer does not sell his products. Some one takes his 
tobacco or cotton and then gives the farmer just what he 
wants the farmer to have. 

The farmer never will truly sell what he produces until 
Congress passes a law enabling the farmer to name the price 
of what he sells as fully as other people name the price of 
what they sell. I know many people in and out of Congress 
say this can not be done, ‘They are wrong, though; it can 
be done. I am the author of a bill which will enable the pro- 
ducers of basic agricultural products, such as cotton, tobacco, 
and wheat, to yame the price of their products just as fully 
and completely as does the manufacturer. I have discussed 
my bill before the House Committee and before the Senate 
Commiitee on Agriculture and Forestry. I have discussed it 
here on the floor of this House in open debate dozens of times. 
Yes, there is an ample plan, but Congress just does not want to 
help the farmer get a square deal. And when I say Congress 
I mean a majority of Congress, both Republicans and Demo- 
crats. I am not making a partisan speech. I find a big per- 
centage of Democrats are disloyal to the farmer. I find more 
Republicans because there are more Republicans who are con- 
trolled by the big moneyed interests of the Nation. 

The trouble is not a partisan one. It is a contest of the 
moneyed interests against the common people. It is as old as the 
ages. Too many of our people are becoming money mad. Great 
organizations are willing to go any length to secure legislation 
favorable to them and against the farmer and the common 
people. The big interests do not care whether a man Calls 
himself a Democrat or a Republican, just so he is subservient 
to them. They are willing for the fighting of a political nature 
to be done by and between the common people. They, the big 
corporate interests, ofttimes contribute campaign funds to both 
sides so as to be in the saddle regardless of who wins. And 
both Democrats and Republicans are found among those gladly 
doing the bidding of the big rich. The majority here are 
anxious to go the limit to fill the stockings of the profiteer and 
gambler, but not so for the poor and needy. 

We had better face the facts. We have reached the parting 
of the ways. The farmers are losing out. Their homes are 
being sold. Congress is aiding and abetting this awful carnage. 
The farms that are being sold under loan foreclosures are not 
being bought by other farmers, but by banks, loan companies, 
and the Federal farm loan authorities. This can only mean 
that most of the farms will fall into the hands of the big 
interests who have been exploiting the farmer. The cotton 
manufacturers will be growing their own cotton on the millions 
of acres ruthlessly taken from the same farmers who, reduced 
to lowest poverty, will be begging for jobs as hirelings on the 
land they once proudly owned. The tobacco manufacturers and 
exporters will be likewise growing their own tobacco on the lands 
once owned by prosperous and happy farmers. The farmers 
and their families will be in bondage. 

If there are any independent farmers left they will be inde- 
pendent in name only. They will be even more depressed than 
now. All hope of a better day will be forever gone. This is an 
awful picture of what is rapidly approaching. 

May we arouse the friends of the farmer and overcome this 
awful peril to our Nation before it is too late. 

America awake! The hour of your agricultural doom is here. 
Your very foundations are being destroyed. Your collapse and 
ruin is at hand. 

Theodore Roosevelt once said that— 

No increase in our national wealth is worth while if accomplished by 
a decrease of either the number or the quality of the people upon the 
farm. 

Thomas B. Reed said: 

If we propose to abandon any industries, we had better not let it be 
the agricultural industries. Between the Atlantic and Pacific stretch 
vast regions still untilled. The next victory of protection should be 
there. Our system of protection is not for manufacturers alone. It is 
for farmers also. Whoever deprives our farmers of all the American 
market they can occupy is false to his principles and must meet with 
defeat, or system must be surrendered which proclaims that American 
markets are first of all for American citizens who are engaged in 
developing the country we already have. 


Can it be that I am unduly alarmed about the farmer? Let us 
look at some statistics, A group of 403 manufacturing corpora- 
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tions increased their profits 29 per cent between 1923 and 19235. 
A group of manufacturing corporations increased their profits 
27 per cent between 1925 and 1928. In other words, between 
1923 and 1928 there was an increase in the profits of these great 
danufacturing establishments of 64 per cent. 

The National City Bank makes the statement that the earn- 
dongs of 375 manufacturing corporations during the first quarter 
pf 1929 were 37 per cent above the corresponding period iu 
,1928. In the same report the bank says that “ many concerns 
have, in six months, made more profits than in the year 1928.” 
The average price of 338 industrial stocks was 95 per cent 
above the average of 1927. 

Let us turn to steel. The income of the steel industry for the 
first six months of 1929 was 80 per cent greater than for the 
first six months of 1928, 

The earnings of the United States Steel Co. in 1928 were 
$193,202,173. The earnings for the first six months of 1929 
were $132,100,842. 

The Steel Co.’s earnings for the second quarter of 1929 were 
the highest in its history, to wit, $71,995,561. That amounts 
to $6.68 a share on 7,116,235 common shares outstanding on 
June 30, 1929, and $45.91 a share on 8,030,334 shares outstanding 
since the recent issue. The Bethlehem Co. had a gain of 160 
per cent in earnings the first six months of 1929. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. showed 145 per cent 
increased earnings. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Co. showed increased earnings of 
208 per cent. 

The Otis Steel Co. showed increased earnings of 78 per cent. 

The Jones & Laughlin Co. showed increased earnings of 42 
per cent. 

lor every $1,000 invested on January 1, 1920, in the capital 
stock of the International Harvester Co. the to-day’s combined 
amount of dividends paid on the stock, plus the increase in the 
market value of the stock as of May 11, 1923, would amount 
to $5,400 plus interest on the dividends paid since 1920. This 
is the International Harvester Co., dealing directly with the 
American farmer and at a time when the farmer's ¢osts are 
increasing and his income decreasing, the value of the things 
which he has to buy in order to produce is raised to this 
enormous extent. 

For every $1,000 invested in August, 1922, 
of the Case Threshing Machine Co. the 


in the capital stock 
to-day’s combined 


amount of dividends paid on the stock, plus the increase in the 
market value of the stock as of May 11, 1929, would amount to 


$9,970 plus interest on the dividends. The profit on that in- 
vestment for the six and three-fourths years averages 133 per 
cent plus interest on the dividends. 

For every $1,000 invested in January, 1927, in the capital of 
the Deere Implement Co. the to-day’s combined amount of divi- 
dends paid on the stock plus the increase in the market value 
of the stock as of May 11, 1929, would amount to $8,770 plus 
interest on the dividends. 

The profits on that investment for two and one-third years 
average 333 per cent plus the interest on the dividends. 

The estimated total farm mortgage debt in 1924 was 
$9,360,620,000. On December 31, 1927, it was $9,468,450,000. 
The gross income of agriculture in 1919 was $15,719,000,000. 
The gross income in 1927 was $12,253,000,000. The current 
value of all capital invested in American agriculture in 1919 
was $79,449,000,000 ; in 1927 it was $58,431,000,000. 

The total cash income from the sale of farm products in the 
year ending July 30, 1929, was $9,949,000,000; wages paid for 
farm labor, $1,226,000,000; taxes on property, $900,000,000, three 
times what they were in 1913 and 1914; operating costs and 
expenses of machinery and fertilizer, and so forth, $3,144,- 
600,000 ; interest on debt paid to nonfarmers, $760,000,000 ; rent 
on property rented from nonfarmers, $1,048,000,000; balance 
available for living, $2,871,000,000. Assuming there are 
6,500,000 farmers in the United States, this would give each 
farmer the annual income of $441.60. Assuming there are 
30,000,000 people dependent upon the farmers, for each person 
there would be an income of $97.70. 

In 1912 the national income of the United 
$30,000,00@,000; in 1929 it was $90,000,000,000. Where did the 
increase come from? Solely from the industries of the United 
States; nothing in the way of increase in income came from 
agriculture. This vast growth of income came entirely from 
the industrial field. Agriculture has practically been at a stand- 
still. 

Surely Congress has not acted Santa Claus to the farmer in 
any sense of the term. The farmer is not getting a square 
deal. Congress has not done its part. Neither the Republican 
nor Democratic Parties have kept their pledges to the farmer. 


States was 
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The manufacturing and other commercial interests are mak- 
ing millions at the expense of the farmer. I do not hate a 
man for being rich. I do hate him if he stole what he claims 
and refuses to try to make restitution. 

I may further say I have no patience with any newspaper or 
individual who shouts that the country is prosperous because 
enormous dividends are made by certain corporate interests. 

Almost every day many of the big daily papers point with 
great pride to the enormous dividends made by the United 
States Steel Corporation, the big farm-implement concerns, and 
others, and in effect shout now there can no longer be any doubt 
of the great prosperity of our country. 

A great vulture of the air is prosperous as he eats and 
destroys the eggs and young of the smaller birds, but if the 
time should come when there are only vultures left in the 
bird kingdom his early gluttony would have become his own 
destruction. The gluttony of the great fish of the briny deep 
in eating countless millions of the smaller and younger fish is 
but a transitory prosperity of one at the expense of millions 
of others, a prosperity which if continued means ruin. 

The greed of great corporate wealth is unjustly sapping 
millions from countless millions of men, women, and children— 
the very life blood of the Nation—and if not curbed will rob 
unto destruction and ceath the agricultural interests of the 
country, undermine and blast the very foundations of our Goy- 
ernment, and destroy our Nation and with it the greedy horde 
of American financial conspirators and traitors. 

Let us not think that because bandits hold up a bank and 
get away with a hundred thousand dollars and are prosperous 
then that everyone else is prosperous; neither let us believe 
that because the profiteers of the Nation are prosperous then 
that all the people of our Nation are prosperous. What is the 
real truth? The United States' Steel Corporation and other 
great corporations from their mass of stolen goods have declared 
enormous stock dividends and otherwise published their tre- 
mendous earnings, and this is hailed with delight by many as a 
token of prosperity. 

Away with this false idea of prosperity. On the contrary, it 
means that a few individuals have gotten together a large ac- 
cumulation of stolen property. It means that heartless, soul- 
less, conscienceless, big corporate interests, managed by men in 
many instances who are cold to every appeal of humanity, 
justice, and patriotism, are plundering, within unjust and basely 
discriminatory laws, a hundred million bleeding, suffering, and 
dying men, women, and children. 

It means that there are too many, yet, who rejoice over the 
unjust accumulation of wealth by one millionaire rather than 
over the prosperity of the great common people. It means that 
the plundering of the Nation, or the common people, of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars is to be hailed by many as an act 
of patriotism and that the perpetrator is to receive the plaudits 
of those engaged in similar business or well-wisher to it. 

Such dividends in the midst of the human suffering 
financial distress which is abroad in our lund is not indicative 
of the prosperity of our Nation. It is a glaring signal of 
unjust and corrupt favoritism in legislation and government. 
It is the result of the grossest sort of high-price fixing of what 
the common people must buy and of a stubborn refusal to give 
the great citizenship of our Nation even a square deal. 

For every chuckle of delight which dulls the conscience of 
the conspirators who hoard this and other similarly ill-gotten 
wealth there results the degradation, poverty, and death of 
countless millions of outraged men, women, and children. 

And this is called prosperity. It is the prosperity of the lion 
destroying the lamb and of the eagle eating the sparrow. If 
this is prosperity, then the early settiers of our country were 
prosperous when the Indians were burning their homes, de- 
stroying their property, scalping their wives and children, and 
carrying them into captivity and to torture and death. 

This is prosperity such as came to the Belgians when the 
German hordes were at their doors, when death and devastation 
were on every band and when the cannon roar rocked their 
hills, 

This is success of a favored few wrung from the great com- 
mon people by taskmasters more cruel than ever lashed Egyp- 
tian wretch or galley slave. It is the fiendish prosperity of 
those who put money ahead of men, property ahead of people, 
boodle ahead of boys and girls, criminal profits and pleasures 
ahead of children’s rights and welfare, the profiteer ahead of 
the patriot, conscienceless greed ahead of our country’s need, 
and gold ahead of God. 

Away with the suggestion that Congress should voluntarily, 
or as servant of the corrupt and corrupting big interests, be 
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guided by the money-mad clamor of the millionaires of the 
Nation. Oh that Congress now and forever free itself from 
every influence save and except those actuated by an honest 
desire to serve the great masses of common people. Let Con- 
gress act the réle of Santa Claus to the children rather than to 
their antagonists and destroyers. 

If this Nation is to long continue it will be because our chil- 
dren are preserved and made steadfast in the fundamentals of 
right, and not because any man or set of men gets together 
millions of ill-gotten property. 

Oh, that a little child may lead us, and that those of us 
charged with responsibility here would day after day see the 
hands of untold millions of children held up to us, pleading for 
better laws, more wholesome and proper enforcement of law, 
and higher ideals of civic, political, and moral righteousness. 
I can hear the children now, throughout the length and breadth 
of our country, pleading for a better chance in all the higher and 
better spheres of development. 

When we think ef a change of our Constitution or statutory 
law let us ask whether the interest of the children can be best 
served by the change. Let us have their welfare at heart and 
we will not go wrong. 

If, for instance, Sunday movies, Sunday theaters, Sunday 
dance halls, Sunday night clubs, Sunday gambling dens, and 
Sunday desecration generally are helping our boys and girls 
become nobler men and women, then by all means there should 
be no law to interfere, but everything possible should be done 
to encourage and assist these Sunday activities in the Nation’s 
Capital and elsewhere. 

If the clear, pure stream of innocent children is improved 
and made better by pouring into it the slush and filth of the 
movie and theater, the vulgarity of the modern dance, the pro- 
fanity of the Sunday pool rooms, and the curse of the Sunday 
night club and gambling den, then those who oppose the Sun- 
day laws are mankind’s greatest benefactors and deserve the 
support of all humanity. 

I am an ardent advocate of the separation of church and 
state and the freedom of religion; but I am frank to confess 
that, for the very life of me, I can not see how closing Sunday 
dens and dives of iniquity will bring about the union of church 
and state, or to the least degree deprive anyone of their 
fullest religious freedom. How can the moral protection by law 
of our children bring union of church and state or destroy 
religious freedom any more than the snatching of our children 
from a horrible death of their physical bodies would destroy 
these sacred rights? 

Ah, Mr. Speaker, my bill to provide Sunday as a day of rest 
in the Capital of the Nation ought not to be enacted into law 
if it is not in behalf of the children of the Nation. In fact, there 
is no law worthy of its place on the statute books which is not 
in behalf of our children. No book or periodical which injures 
the children of the Nation should have ever been printed, and 
no lecture or sermon which injures the youth of our land should 
have ever been delivered or preached. Mr. Speaker, no sword 
was ever drawn in behalf of liberty unless it was drawn in be- 
half of the children, their fathers and mothers, and their homes. 
So, Mr. Speaker, let us legislate now and in the future in behalf 
of our children, 

I am pleading for farm legislation in behalf of the good 
fathers and mothers of my district, so they may give to their 
children the splendid assistance I know they wish for them and 
which we, as legislators, should gladly bestow. I have made 
many speeches, introduced many bills in which and by which I 
am seeking to help the children of my district and the Nation. 
Legislate for the children and there will be no need to worry 
about the welfare of the parents. Some may legislate for and 
serve the corporate interests; but for me, let me serve the chil- 
dren. Give us a land of splendid childhood rather than a nation 
of politicians and profiteers. Let our motto be, Corrupt monop- 
olies and spoilsmen never, restrictions for corporations, equal 
rights for men and women, and special privileges for children. 

May we have farm relief for men. women, and children and 
not for the exploiter and the profiteer. Let us help the farmer 
and his family directly, not indirectly; by clear, definite means 
and not by circuitous, unknown, and unfathomable provisions; 
through agencies of their friends and not their enemies; by 
applying the assistance to their own pockets and not through 
the pockets of others; by helping them make a profit out of their 
own product and not by setting up an expensive governmental 
agency to speculate on their products; by making them masters 
of their own fortune and not by putting their fate in the hands 
of others; and by making them the masters of the great busi- 
ness of feeding and clothing the world rather than slaves doing 
the bidding of all others. And let us do all of this for the 
children and their fathers and mothers of the farm, and the 
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service we render them will inure to the children and the 
fathers and mothers of our great Nation. 

We can not afford to become disheartened to the extent of 
ceasing our fight because of the opposition we encounter, but 
rather we should surge onward with, ever and ever, more de- 
termination. 

My people have done more for me than I have ever been able 
to do for them. In our fight here for the farmer, the laboring 
man, and the common people we are met by the strongest oppo- 
sition from every direction and ot all times. We can not afford 
to lessen our efforts but must gird ourselves for a more militant 
conflict. 

We have been able to pass hundreds of small bills for the 
farmers, for instance, but we have never passed for them a real 
piece of constructive legislation, such as has been passed for 
the railroads, the banks, the manufacturing corporations, the 
Shipping interests, and others. 

We must admit that they are not getting a square deal. All 
others fleece them. They, in the long run, pay all the taxes, for 
all taxes are passed on to the ultimate consumer and eventu- 
ally to the farmers. Bills are drawn to relieve the taxes of 
the more wealthy but not of the farmer. 

Some say there is no way to help the farmer. This is a false 
theory. I know definitely where the trouble is and know how 
it can be remedied. The trouble is the farmers do not have 
enough friends in Congress. Too many draw bills to help others 
help the farmers and the farmers never get the help, or if they 
get it they pay too much for the service. Let us help them 
directly. Let us help their children and their folks. 

During my service here I have introduced scores of bills and 
engaged in thousands of contests, but I have found only one true 
yardstick for the measurement of proposals, and that is the 
yardstick of the children’s interest and welfare. All else is 
treacherous and sinking sand. 

Let us quit playing politics, dodging adverse newspaper pub- 
licity, pleading sectionalism, representing the corporations, 
making money and property the criterion and legislate for folks, 
for fathers and mothers, and for their children, 

If we would serve all that is highest and best we must serve 
the children. If we would legislate for our communities we 
must legislate for the children. If we would help our districts 
and States; we must help the children. If we would preserve 
the Nation we must preserve our children. 

If we would strengthen and make imperishable our great 
Government we must preserve our children and make stronger 
at every opportunity the laws for their physical and moral 
welfare and growth. 

If we would serve all mankind we must serve the children, 
and by so doing we will serve Him who said: 

“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, inasmuch as ye did it unto 
the least of these, my brethren, ye did it unto Me.” 

There is but one Santa Claus, and he is the Santa Claus of 
right, who loves little children and serves them. 

And there should be but one Congress of this Nation, and that 
Congress should be the ever-faithful guardian of right and of 
children. I try not to become discouraged when it seems 
there is no hope for the sons and daughters of the farm. Then 
I remember that all the wise men of all time have not yet 
solved and enacted into law a real farm relief measure putting 
the farmer on an equality with other industries. Why should 
we become disheartened at a few years of failure in our time? 
To lose hope is to admit defeat. 

Let us not be discouraged if we fail temporarily. Out of 
all this effort and fight should come—I hope very soon—a 
proper solution of the farmers’ problems. The apparent failure 
and “wild Utopian dream” of to-day will be the success of 
to-morrow. Good comes out of every sincere effort in behalf 
of the right. Lowell wrote: 


Truth forever on the scaffold, wrong forever on the throne. 


Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above His own. 


Justice rules. Progress never stops. The great mass of 
common folks, some day, will come into their own. May God 
speed the hour. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp the testimony of Joseph R. Grundy, given 
before the Senate Lobby Investigating Committee; also a state- 
ment that he made before the same committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not exactly understand what the request was. I under- 
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stood the gentleman desired to extend his remarks by inserting 
some testimony given before the subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the Senate. Is that correct? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. I doubt the desirability of undertaking to 
insert in the Recorp of the House of Representatives extracts 
from the proceedings of a Senate committee in an investigation 
in the Senate. It is already in printed form. Any Member of 
the House can get it. It does seem to me to be a little far afield 
to incorporate them in the Recorp. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is not that the program of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHAFER], to supplement 
the report of the Lobby Investigating Committee of the Senate? 
I thought at the time the gentleman from Wisconsin was speak- 
ing that it was going a little far afield to include in the House 
proceedings extracts from the report of the Senate committee 
proceedings. 

Mr. GARNER. I understand the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is to insert in the Recorp extracts from the 
Senate proceedings relating to one witness. 


PROF. 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
have printed in the Recorp an address by Hon. Andrew J. 
Russell, internal-revenue collector of Arkansas, made at the 
unveiling of the monument to the memory of Prof. Isaae Asbury 
Clarke, at Berryville, Ark., on August 16, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULLER. After the Civil War, 
served as a Confederate soldier under Gen. Albert Pike, Isaac 
A. Clarke returned to the University of Missouri, from which 
institution he graduated in 1867. Returning to his home in 
Berryville in the center of the great Ozark region, he estab- 
lished Clarke’s Academy in 1868, maintaining that school until 
his death in 1907. For 40 years this school was the Mecca of 
learning for that then isolated mountain section. Mention 
the name and labors of this great pioneer educator is worthy of 
the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp. 

The address is as follows: 


ISAAC ASBURY CLARKE 


unanimous consent to 


ADDRESS OF ANDREW J. RUSSELL ON OCCASION UNVEILING OF MONUMENT AT 
THE GRAVE OF ISAAC A, CLARKE, BERRYVILLE, ARK., AUGUST 16, 1929 

Professor Clarke, we are here! 

We, a small remnant of the more than 5,000 students who went out 
from Clarke’s Academy during the years of its existence, from 1867 to 
1907, are here for the purpose of partially paying a debt of gratitude 
long overdue. 

I have reduced what I shall say here to manuscript that it may be 
preserved in the archives of this organization. 

None of you, my fellow students, present here to-day or elsewhere 
stand in need of any documentary tribute to the worth of Prof. Isaac A. 
Clarke, But he presided in yonder’s academy for so long a period, and 
he had so great a part in molding the early educational development of 
this section of the State, and particularly in this community, that 
generations yet unborn will wish to know what manner of man he was. 

Yes; we are here much after the fashion and sentiment of the great 
American World War hero, Gen. John J. Pershing, when he, together 
with a detachment of American soldiers, on their arrival in France, 
made their way to the grave of Marquis de Lafayette, and General 
Pershing quietly proclaimed: “ Lafayette, we are here!” 

The significance of this pilgrimage of General Pershing and his men 
was apparent. More than 140 years previous to the date of Pershing's 
visit to the grave of Lafayette that great Frenchman had volunteered 
his services to the American colonists and materially assisted them in 
winning their independence. General Pershing and his men were only 
recognizing a debt of gratitude, and the significance of the visit presaged 
the suggestion that that debt was about to be at least purtially repaid. 

Yes; after a lapse of nearly a quarter of a century since decrepit 
old age and finally death closed forever the doors of Clarke’s Academy, 
we, a very limited number of its benefactors, journeying as we have from 
far and near; meeting, some of us, for the first time since those event- 
ful school days, are here; here for the purpose of unveiling a simple 
monument of stone to the memory of Isaac Asbury Clarke. 

In this present assemblage, I feel that a slight modification of the 
poet’s lines would appropriately express our feelings at this moment: 

“We came to the place where our old teacher lay 
And silently knelt at his tomb, 
And in a low whisper, we heard something say: 
How sweetly I sleep here alone.” 

But we are not unmindful that also beside him reposes the dust of 
his wife, Virginia Layton Clarke, cut off as she was, in the full vigor of 
life and borne to an untimely grave, leaving her husband the additional 
care of their three children. With all these added burdens and cares he 
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bravely met them and carried on, the same as he had 
courageous soldier in the war between the States. 

Two of these three children reached manhood’s full estate, and to-day, 
Mrs. Vinnie Clarke Lewis holds a most responsible position in a western 
State; Cuthbert died years ago, and Mrs. Fannie Clarke West, the 
youngest, is our hostess on this occasion, and she presides over the 
household of her honored husband, Digby J. West, one of the leading 
bankers and business men of Arkansas. 

But what of the lesson of this occasion? 

The Rev. Hosea Ballou said: 

“ Gratitude is the fairest blossom which springs from the soul; and 
the heart of man know@th none more fragrant.” 

Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, said: 

“ Gratitude is expensive.” 

In other words, we can not pay, or repay, a debt of gratitude with 
empty words and fulsome flattery. We never can repay it in dollars 
the benefactor. If paid at all in a substantial manner, 
in the way of a contribution to mankind in general. It is 
not enough merely to place a marker at a grave. The debt of grati- 
tude we owe to the memory of Professor Clarke is of such a nature 
that we can better show it in the lives we live and the influence we 
may have on the lives of others than by any marble shaft we might 
erect at his grave. 

It may be that the inspiration acquired on this momentous and his- 
torical occasion will be such as to set in motion a still more substantial 
recognition of the worth to us of the influence and sacrifices made by 
our preceptor, a more substantial contribution from us, if you please, 
for the benefit of posterity. 
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Twenty-two years have passed since the body of our teacher was borne 
on a lonely couch to this spot of everlasting sleep, According to the 
inexorable laws of nature, all assemblage will never meet here 
again. Therefore let us individually and collectively highly resolve 
that we shall continue to exalt and emulate the life and character 
of this pioneer. His like in our midst will never be scen again. By 
the sacrificing such he and compeers lived the 
field no longer exists and demand for such extreme sacrifices are there- 
fore now no longer necessary. They produced the better day. But, 
comparatively speaking, is just much room or more for us 
in our day and generation to accomplish something and to be as great 
a benefactor as was that of the pioneers of the years gone by. 

“ When a man dies it is usual for those who survive him to ask what 
property he has left behind. But the angel who bends over him asks 
what good deeds he has sent before him.” Professor Clarke's life earn- 
ings were invested in bonds nor in houses and lands, 
but in you, my fellow schoolmates—invested in men and women, devel- 
oping and shaping their lives und characters, thereby enabling them to 
accumulate a these who should come 
after them—then gently and quietly yielded up his own life when Father 
Time invited the Grim Reaper to gather him to his reward. 

But before the end of his life’s work he had witnessed the fruitage of 
his labors. Already, he had seen among his former students Congress- 
men, judges, physicians, teachers, lawyers, ministers, and other profes- 
sional business men and women of the very highest standing. It must 
have been a consolation to him-——nay, I am sure it was a source of the 
highest gratification to him—-to know how many of the successes of his 
students bore the impress of his schoolroom labor and genius. 

I feel it for myself at this moment and I know that you feel that 
we all can and do bear testimony to the priceless benefits derived from 
our tutelage under Professor Clarke, 

Therefore, our hearts full of gratitude, with our minds sur- 
charged with the memory of him whose dust lies at our feet, at a time 
in our life when we yet have promise of years of usefulness, we now 
unveil to the eyes of all who may come this way this stone, with a 
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competency for themselves and 
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; mission, to hold aloft the name of him whose spirit, we believe to-day, 


is overlooking the. battlements of eternity, in benign approval of the 
ceremonies we are here enacting. 

Masters of the 
that sto 
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A father who had a devotion for his loved ones worthy to class him 
as the greatest possible heritage any family of children could have. 

A citizen of the highest type, both in peace and in war. 

A teacher in the truest and strictest sense of the word. 

A benefactor who made a lasting 
life upon all with whom he came 

A friend to mankind. 


ceremony, 
which will 


you may now remove the veil and bring to 
mutely tell the story that here lies the 
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EXTENSION 


OF REMARKS 


Mr. WATSON. 
unanimous-consent request. The Lobby Investigating Commit- 
tee of the Senate requested Mr. Grundy fer supplemental in- 
formation and this statement I want inserted in the Recorp. 
The business of the 
This statement will 


Mr. Speaker, I did not get through with my 


Senate is also the business of the House. 
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not only be read by Members of the House, but I wish it 

printed in the Recorp that all may read. It is official. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. For the moment I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM GEORGE HAAN 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the RecorD an address delivered by General Haan, of the 
Thirty-second Division, made up of Wisconsin and Michigan 
troops of the World War. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection tg the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. TILSON. Is not that the same address as that proposed 
to be inserted by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]? 

Mr. BROWNE. No. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, on the 9th of November, 1929, 
at Arlington Cemetery, Virginia, a monument which had been 
erected by the Thirty-second Division Veterans’ Association was 
dedicated in honor of Maj. Gen. William George Haan. 

Distinguished men and women from various parts of the 
United States were present to pay homage to a distinguished 
general who had been conspicuous as a great soldier. 

Maj. Gen. William George Haan’s service was conspicuous in 
the Philippines in 1899 as acting chief of staff, Pacific Division ; 
April 18, 1906, to Juiy 15, 1906, while the Army was employed 
in relief work following the great earthquake and fire in San 
Francisco; in the Army of Cuban Pacification, Octeber 1, 1906, 
to March, 1907; at Camp MacArthur, Tex., commanding the 
Fifty-seventh Field Artilley Brigade, August 23, 1917, to De- 
cember 10, 1917; and commander of the Thirty-second Division, 
December 11, 1917, to January 14, 1918. 

Maj. Gen. William George Haan’s most conspicuous service 
was as commander of the Thirty-second Division, which was 
composed mostly of Wisconsin and Michigan troops. General 
Haan, in an address soon after the close of the World War, 
describes the Thirty-second Division as “a fighting machine.” 
Of all the splendid fighting divisions in the World War, no 
division gave a better account of itself or more loyaily lived up 
to the highest traditions of American soldiers than the brilliant 
fighting Thirty-second Division. 

I therefore ask, Mr. Speaker, permission to extend my remarks 
by printing an address of the late Maj. Gen. William George 
Haan on the Thirty-second Division as a fighting machine. 

The address is as follows: 

THE DIVISION AS A FIGHTING MAacHtne—WuatT IT Is, How PREPARED 
FROM ITS INCEPTION TO ITS ACTION IN BATTLE, AND ITS TROUBLES 
AND PLEASURES IN Irs Harprest Day's FIGHT, FROM THE VIEWPOINT 
OF THE DIVISION COMMANDER 

Maj. Gen. William G, Haan 

It is my purpose to show in this paper very briefly the outlines of a 
division organization, the theory of its training, in general what it is 
composed of; to present a very brief outline also of its early experience 
in training and in action; and finally to give as accurate a picture as 
I can of its supreme test when after many days’ fighting it was called 
upon to do in a single thrust a task which in its overpowering magni- 
tude well-nigh unnerved its commander. 

This day was the 14th of October, 1918, when the Thirty-second Divi- 
sion was called upon to assault, capture, and pass over the last organ- 
ized line of the famous Hindenburg position in the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive. This line included the high and strongly held position south 
of the village of Romagne and extended through the heights known as 
La Cote Dame Marie. A description of this position will be given later. 

First, then, let us go back and look for a moment upon the division 
as it was organized from the troops of Wisconsin and Michigan in 
Texas, where many new units had to be formed and where none of the 
old units fitted. A complete reorganization had to be made. All of this 
was accomplished with the loyal support of the senior officers and sub- 
ordinate officers, who must have felt very keenly seeing their old organi- 
zations with which they had been serving for many months thus dis- 
rupted for the purpose of making a fighting unit on modern lines. To 
the credit of all these officers and men let it be said that no complaint 
ever reached the division commander; let it be further said that the 
brigade commanders and regimental commanders with whom I had occa- 
sion daily to confer showed only a spirit of wishing to help make a 
fighting unit. 

We shall pass by these early stages, merely remarking that while the 
reorganization was going on the training did not stop. The full seven 
hours of training went on daily on the drill grounds, on the ranges, on 
the bayonet courses, in the schools, and everywhere, while in the office 
the staff was patiently working on reorganization under a policy adopted 
by the division commander after full consultation and agreement with 
the brigade commanders, 
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One word here in regard to training: From the beginning it was one 
of my principal functions to keep before the eyes and minds of the 
officers and men the fact that the Thirty-second Division was going to 
fight; that all of our training must be conducted with that end con- 
stantly in view; and that only such officers should accompany the divi- 
sion to France as by their physical fitness, their age, and their aptitude 
for commanding men in battle were considered fully qualified for lead- 
ing against the enemy the splendid men of which the division was to be 
composed. 

For many years, in fact since its organization, the only kind of fight- 
ing for which the United States Army has been trained is the offensive. 
We have always believed that it is only offensive action that can wit 
battles and wars; and under that theory it became the duty of the divi 
sion commander at these early stages to visualize his division in future 
offensive action, in order that he could adopt a proper doctrine of train- 
ing so as to instill into each man and each element which were finally 
to make up his fighting unit that kind of training which would make it 
of most use in a fighting machine in which offensive tactics were the 
only tactics that were to be used in battle. 

Such visualization by the particular division commander in reference 
yas a rather difficult procedure, as will be realized when it is remem- 
bered that the largest force he had ever commanded was only slightly 
in excess of the number of commissioned officers he now had in his 
command—still more difficult when it is remembered that the methods 
of warfare, the tactical operations that had taken place in this war 
had given somewhat of a setback to our theory of training for the 
offensive only. The difficulties of this situation were somewhat in- 
creased when we read in the first paragraph of training instructions 
issued from the Army War College the following expression: “ Trench 
warfare is of paramount importance.” Fortunately, before a system of 
trenches could be completed and much instruction given this particu- 
lar paragraph in the War Department instructions was revoked, and 
we went back to our original theory of offensive tactics only. In this 
connection it may be interesting to note that as late as June 16, 1918, 
the commander in chief of the allied armies issued elaborate instruc- 
tions to all the allied armies as to how defensive warfare should be 
carried on to meet German attacks. I will not quote here all of that 
paper, but merely the last few seetions, which show how the French 
commander in chief was thinking at that late date. He says: 

“In a word our command can prepare a defensive battle correspond- 
ing to the offensive method practiced by the enemy. 

“This method above all aims at disorganizing the command, not 
allowing it time to make judicious dispositions. The method will be 
outwitted if our command has laid out for itself in advance a line of 
rational conduct, if it has drawn up a program that is capable of as 
sure and rapid execution as possible, and if it then has a strength of 
purpose to hold to it by directing the battle at every moment. 

“This mastery of the command is communicated instantly to the 
troops. It is the challenge for the execution by these troops of the most 
difficult mission. 
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“(Signed) F. 


This was on June 16 when our division was in the front line near 
Belfort—the very day on which I took over the active tactical command 
of my own division and the Ninth French Division. This was the first 
time an American officer had the honor of commanding a French division. 

Aside from what is above quoted, some elaborate instructions are 
contained in General Foch’s paper showing that the front-line elements, 
the outpost troops, must stay in their places and fight to the last man, 
with a view to breaking up the enemy’s advancing Iines so that our 
battle positions or the second line would be able to hold them com- 
pletely. In transmitting these instructions to division and higher com- 
manders, General Pershing added the following postscript to these in- 
structions : 

“Commanders will show by their attitude that they give full, loyal, 
and sympathetic support to the execution of the above instructions of 
the commander in chief of the allied armies.” 

It is very evident that General Pershing, however, was not satisfied 
with this defensive attitude, for on July 11, 1918, he issued the follow- 
ing, both papers reaching division commanders on the same day: 
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INSTRUCTIONS ON TACTICAL DISPOSITION 

“1. The ultimate purpose of the American Army is the decisive defeat 
of the enemy, and not the mere passive result of the pure defensive. 
To realize this ultimate purpose, it is essential that every officer and 
soldier of these forces be imbued with the offensive spirit.” 

Then General Pershing goes on to describe somewhat in detail the 
methods of preparing the troops in morale and in training. In fact, 
he lays down the doctrine of training to get the troops not only in- 
structed correctly for the kind of fighting that he believes in, but to get 
them into the right frame of mind, the right kind of morale, the right 
kind of esprit de corps. These latter we found very important con- 
siderations during battle. 

Perhaps these quotations may throw a little further light upon the 
statements made above that from the very beginning of training the 
commander must visualize the kind of fighting his division will be 
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called upon to do; otherwise he can not adopt the correct “ doctrine” 
of training the various elements. 

One must now keep in mind that for the next seven or eight months 
there was daily work from morning until night under the guidance of the 
same idea; namely, to produce from a conglomeration of men, animals, 
and material a machine which would carry out in battle the single 
idea of a single mind, itself controlled by instructions from the higher 
command, making this smallest fighting unit of all arms, the division, 
in itself work as a single element in conjunction with hundreds of other 
similar elements that made up the great allied army, which again was 
finally controlled by a single mind. It is the ultimate in organization 
to make all elements of an army composed of some 20 different nation- 
alities speaking different languages—some 7,000,000 men operating on 
half a dozen separate fronts—respond to the will of a single com- 
mander, This power of organization and the putting of it into effect 
won the war. 

After four months of work and training and study and organization 
and reorganization in Texas it was a pleasure to find that when 
order to move came the officers of the various grades in the division had 
grasped many of their functions, and it was no longer necessary to lead 
them about and tell them what to do. They began to understand what 
was meant by orders, Nothing further need be said in regard to this 
first move of the Thirty-second Division than that each unit was ready 
to entrain at the place and the for the trains. 


time set by schedule 


Unfortunately, the train crews had not had the same kind of training | 


and, in consequence, were never at the appointed place at the designated 
hour; and our division straggled from Texas to New York, a glowing 
example of the inefficiency of cur railroad service, of the very efficiency 
of which we had heard so much. From 24 to 48 hours late upon arrival 
was the rule and not the exception for trains in New York; they were 
all late, without any exceptions. 

A complete division is difficult to visualize. 
its armament, and trains to begin to understand—infantry 
brigades, battalions, artillery, engineers, trench-mortar 
battery, signal corps, ammunition trains, supply trains, sanitary trains, 
mobile repair medical-corps troops, field hospitals, ambulance 
companies, brigade staffs, division staff. In personnel 28,000, animals 
some 9,000, motor motor trucks, tanks, balloons, airplanes, and 
last but not least, the military police. In a single close column—men 
marching in column of fours well closed up—the division is now more 
than 30 miles long. It was a liberal education in military organization 
thus to see the First Division upon its return parade in New York and 
Washington with all its transportation, men, animals, and 
paign equipment. The division headquarters is the nerve center of the 
entire organization. It is the center; and when the division 
has been trained for battle it promptly responds to the plans of its 
commander, promulgated in orders through the staff and system of com- 
munication. 


One must see it with all 
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It is not necessary to dwell upon the mortifying fact that upon our 
arrival in France early in March we were made temporarily a replace- 
ment and labor division, because we got out of that; and right glad were 
all the men in the division when they heard that we were going to the 
front. Let us pass over this period merely by saying that as soon as 
we got our men together again our training started anew, and when 
we got on the front line our training continued with greater speed and 
with greater effectiveness, but always with the offensive spirit. The 
doctrine of training had that objective in view all the time. 

While the division was in Texas in training we worked under our old 
staff system. Upon arrival in France our staff officers were gradually 
taken away from us and new staff officers assigned. ‘These new officers 
had had some training in the American staff college in France, where 
they were studying the handling, equipping, and fighting of larger bodies 
of men than the world had ever before known. 
work was taken over by the proper staff officers, thereby relieving the 
commander in a greater and greater measure from details and _ per- 
mitting him to give more attention to his front-line work and the com- 
bat preparation of his combat troops for front-line work. I have esti- 
mated that while in Texas 70 per cent of the time of the division com- 
mander was required for administrative work. In June, six months 
later, when the division was in the front line near Belfort, only 10 per 
cent of his time was necessary for administrative work; and when 
finally the division went into the big fight north of the Marne only 
about 5 per cent of his time was necessary; yet the functioning of every- 
thing was greatly superior to what it had been before. 


When on the 29th of July our division relieved the Third Division, | 
then for the first time it became the duty of the division commander to 
make a plan of battle and of his staff to prepare the battle orders. 


Here, then, was to be put to the test whether or 
training for fighting on the offensive had been correct—whether we were 


going to take the offensive in battle or whether we were to remain on | 
Please note that the 29th of July, 1918, was only 18 


the defensive. 
days after General Pershing issued his famous Instructions on Tactical 
Disposition, a part of which I have already quoted. I may remark here 
that while it was indeed gratifying to receive from our own commander 
in chief these instructions, they made no change in the training that 
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was going on in the Thirty-second Division. That division had trained 
for offensive combat from the day it arrived in Camp MacArthur at 
Waco, Tex. It continued that kind of training during all of its training 
periods and it continued that kind of fighting up to November 11, when 
the fighting stopped. 

I can not say that I felt any anxiety whatever 
the first battle of the Thirty-second Division. It was not a very great 
undertaking, although our gallant Third Division had made several at- 
tempts to take the position and each time had to withdraw. It 
too exhausted after its 


as to the outcome of 


was 
heavy fighting in driving the enemy across the 
Marne and up the hills to the north of the river to make another great 
effort; but our fresh troops went forward as at drill, and never for a 
moment did I think that they would do anything else—never for a 
moment did it occur to me that they might fail in this first attempt. 
I felt sure that the kind of training they had received and the kind of 
men they were would guarantee success in the task that was given them. 
In this they fully justified every expectation. They took their objective 
by assault, organized it, and held it until they got orders to proceed to 
the next objective, and so on, and so on, and so on continuously until eight 
days later they had driven the enemy back 19 kilometers and had cap- 
tured the famous stronghold and railhead of Fismes and driven the 
enemy across the Vesle River. Then the division was withdrawn and 
given a short period of 10 days for reorganization and further training. 
Then it was another task. Everything began to move more 
smoothly, and orders given by the division commander were immediately 
visualized by the corresponding movement of the elements of the division 
called upon to move. Everywhere was order and everything was done 
in an orderly it was businesslike. The division commander's 
office, though not as a rule in a comfortable place, was always charac- 
terized business spirit and businesslike transaction of business. 
The chief of staff and his assistants had their offices—if they may be 
called offices—arranged always in an orderly manner; electric lights 
appeared as regularly as darkness came. And so the division was de- 
veloped into a fighting machine composed of all the elements necessary 
for carrying on combat. 

After the division had completed its secend great battle with General 
Mangin’s tenth army with the capture of Juvigny, a key point in the 
line, and approximately 1,000 prisoners and much material in the way 
of guns and ammunition, it was taken away and sent to our great first 
army, with which it was finally to fight its greatest and last battle. 

I fear it will be a difficult thing to give a description that will be 
anything like a reasonably accurate picture of what confronted the 
division when it went into the front line near the famous town of 
Montfaucon, where the German Crown Prince had had his observation 
point to observe the German Army in its fighting and attacks on the 
Verdun positions. It is impossible to describe these conditions to one 
who has not been over the ground, I think, and make him realize quite 
what the situation there A Congressman traveling through these 
woods in attempting to describe what he saw, remarked as follows: 

“1 saw such spots where in the little forest American boys laid down 
their priceless lives—a little forest filled with tangled vines, and fallen 
trees, and jagged rocks, and little hidden fissures, and tangled vines, 
and fallen trees, and tumbled, jumbled saplings, and deep trenches, and 
concrete peepholes, and German dugouts, and interlaced branches—so 
that when we had followed the captain who was our escort and who 
himself had fought in that fight—when we had followed him in and 
out, up and down, and over and under, I for one was utterly exhausted 
without any pack and without any burden of ammunition.” 

Let me say here that this Congressman passed through this little 
wood with a guide, not under fire, in the daytime, and at his leisure ; 
let me say further that the Thirty-second Division passed through this 
wood on the night of September 28 in a cold downpour of rain, in the 
darkest night that I have ever seen, or rather felt, at a time when the 


given 


manner; 


by a 


was. 


these little woods, was completely blocked with stalled vehicles so that 
the men had to pick their way alongside of the road, over tangled wire, 
in mud, and under fire of the enemy's artillery. Yet there were no 
complaints. The division had fighting unit; the division 
commander was personally leading his division through these tangled, 
jumbled saplings and trenches and wire, himself having reconnoitered the 
previous day the trail by which he was to lead his division during this 
famous night to the relief of the Thirty-seventh Division, which had 
become exhausted and which had to be withdrawn from the line. The 
men marched all night with their 75-pound packs, arriving at the north- 
ern edge on the description of which has b attempted. 
At midnight I found the headquarters and the commander of the Thirty- 
seventh Division and presented my orders for the relief of his division. 
This was the first information he had that was to be 
relieved, because metallic telephonic connection had been interrupted 
between his division and the corps headquarters. The next day it con- 
tinued to rain, and it continued to be cold, but, fortunately, it was also 
misty, so that during the daytime it was practicable to locate the 
elements of the division we were to relieve; and it was also practicabie 
during the daytime to relieve all but the front elements of the entire 
division; during the early hours of the next night the remainder of 
the division was relieved. 
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Therefore, on the 1st of October our division was again crouching 
for another offensive. Its front elements were again in contact with 
the enemy on a line running east and west a few hundred meters south 
of the village of Cierges, the same name as the first village that the 
division captured in its first battle. The evening of October 1 found 
our line to the north of this Cierges No. 2 and the village in our 
possession. 

I will not attempt a description of how the division advanced from 
this initial position to its final jump-off line on the morning of Oc- 
tober 14, except to say that every inch of this ground was fought 
over and fought for by the enemy, and that while the division had no 
large pitched battles in gaining these 5 kilometers of ground, yet it had 
continuous fighting by most of its elements for a period of two weeks, 
during which our losses were approximately 4,000. It should be ob 
served that this was mostly open ground and that the enemy was 
strongly intrenched on the heights to the south and west of Romagne, 
which was the position that had to be finally taken by assault. 

When we had reached within about 2,000 yards of this position, or 
perhaps a little more, a combined effort of all the divisions in our 
immediate vicinity was made to advance the entire line and if pos- 
sible carry the strong position—the Kriemhilde Stellung. For this 
very careful preparation had been made, 4 careful plan had been drawn 
up, and the orders for the battle most carefully prepared in detail. A 
chart graphically representing the instructions given was distributed 
with the order, and I have heard from all regimental commanders and 
many others to the effect that this chart was a great assistance to 
them in maneuvering their units in accordance with the plans of the 
division commander, as expressed in the battle orders. 

The advance was made as planned for a distance of about 1,500 
meters—that is, until the advance elements came practically in touch 
with the enemy’s wire protecting the strong Kriemhilde line on the 
heights to the southwest of Romagne. In two places—one directly to 
the south of the village of Romagne and the other in the left center 
of the sector—did our troops succeed in penetrating this powerful posi- 
tion, The remainder of the line was held up in front of the wire, and 
these penetrations had been so narrow and the forces going through 
so small that it was impossible for them to hold their poitions; in con- 
sequence of this they were withdrawn. 

The battalion which had penetrated into the enemy's position in the 
left center of the sector sent word back that they had penetrated the 
enemy’s line and had captured the strong position of La Cote Dame 
Marie. This position was the key point of the entire Kriemhilde line, 
which was the last organized and strongly held line of the Hinden- 
burg position. I had these reports briefly investigated and received 
confirmatory information to the effect that we occupied the key posi- 
tion, La Cote Dame Marie, and I so reported to the higher command. 

It was not until about noon of October-13, and after the order that 
a general attack would be made on the morning of the 14th had 
been received from the higher command, that I ascertained the real 
truth about the position of my front line. You can imagine, therefore, 
the state of my mind when I learned the cold facts that we had not 
capiured the key position; that we did not occupy the strong position 
aeross the front of our sector which was covered by barbed wire; 
that this position was still held by the enemy; and that our troops were 
still south of that position but close up to the wire. For about five 
minutes, when the real facts became positively known to me—that not 
only had I been misinformed but that I in turn had misinformed the 
higher command as to my position in such an important place and at 
such a critical time—for about five minutes I suffered the greatest 
depression of my life. 

It was, perhaps, a fortunate circumstance that when I received this 
information I was alone and therefore could not communicate any 
feelings of depression to my staff. When I had time to recover I 
called my chief of staff and told him that since we did not have the 
position we would have to take it and that we had no time to lose. 
The next morning the entire line was to advance in a great battle. 
Those instructions had already been received from the higher command. 
I made my plan—made it brief, I knew exactly how I wanted to attack 
with the greatest possibility of success. After having completed that 
plan and having given some instructions to the artillery commander, I 
proceeded on a visit to my brigade and regimental commanders, leaving 
to my staff the preparation of the battle orders. I felt that now as 
never before, and perhaps as never again, would it be necessary to 
raise the morale of our troops to the very highest pitch to make them 
believe that not only must the position be taken but that we nrust 
make them believe that we would take it—that we could take it; in 
fact, the offensive spirit had to be driven into the troops between noon 
and midnight of that day so that when the call came for them to ad- 
vance at daylight the next morning nothing in front of them should 
stop them. 

I reached my brigade commanders, who had their headquarters close 
together—so close that in a minute I could call them together and have 
a conference. I told them what was in my mind in regard to taking 
the position—that it was not a question of whether we could or could 
not, but that we would take it the next morning, and no one must dis- 
cuss it in any other sense; we would not only take the position but 
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go on beyond and keep on going; and that they must assist me in 
putting such an offensive spirit into our troops before midnight of that 
night that nothing should stop them the next morning. I think I was 
fortunate in that while I was talking to my brigade commanders on 
that very point General Summerall, the corps commander, who had 
been at my headquarters, and when he found that I had gone to see my 
brigade commanders had followed me, came into the conference as I 
was telling them what had to be done. His assistance in putting 
fighting spirit into the brigade commanders, their staffs, and the other 
officers that were there was very helpful. When General Summerall 
got through talking, my spirils were jubilant; I no longer had a 
thought in my mind that we would not be successful; and the same 
idea could be seen permeating through all the officers who were present 
at that conference. It not only inspired them to believe that nothing 
could stop us but it inspired them to tell their comrades the same 
thing and, perhaps, more—that the whole army was going forward and 
that nothing should stop the Thirty-second Division under any cir- 
cumstances. And so the word went out; and the morale of the division 
was raised to the highest pitch possible. Perhaps it was better that 
the period was so short; it spurred everybody on with anxiety mingled 
with excitement. They knew that they did not have to wait long. 
Word went out before midnight that night just when we were going 
over the top, at least as far down as it could safely be passed; all 
platoon commanders were informed; they doubtless told some of their 
most reliable noncommissioned officers. They knew how far the word 
could be passed among their own little units and still be safe from 
the enemy. All of this had been brought about by training and ex- 
perience. It was no longer necessary to say to a brigade commander, 
a regimental commander, or a battalion commander, or a company com- 
mander: “This information is confidential and must go no further.” 
They had learned to know what information must be kept away from 
the very front elements. They had learned to take the initiative not 
only in fighting but in thinking. They had learned the game of war in 
the front line. They had learned how to obey even though it be to 
go straight to their death. 

And now let us stop for a moment and take a look as well as we 
can at the position the division was facing—the post of command, the 
division commander, the position of the brigade commanders, the posi- 
tions of the artillery, the positions of the ammunition supply and the 
food supply, the positions of the dressing stations and the field hospi- 
tals, and the lines of communication whereby the division was kept 
alive by the activities of the service of supply, the road control, the 
stragglers’ posts, and first-aid stations. I think one is liable to over- 
look, in a large measure, the activities back of the line, the complexities 
of which are little understood outside of the quiet hard workers who 
had this in charge. Nothing but perfect staff organization and well- 
nigh perfect cooperation between all the branches of supply can keep a 
division going. 

Standing on the heights of Montfaucoh and looking to the north 
about 5 miles away could*be clearly seen a well-defined ridge covered 
with forest towering some 300 feet above and dominating the low inter- 
vening terrain, mostly open, rolling country, affording, apparently, little 
cover from view for advancing troops; cultivated fields without crops ; 
small patches of scrub oak; several small low-lying villages, huddled 
snugly in ravines with their thin church steeples visible from all direc- 
tions. On the evening of October 13 as I rode forward over this ground 
it looked from a distance almost peaceful, except for white puffs of 
smoke here and there indicating registration by the enemy artillery ; 
but as I rode forward every ravine hidden from the view of the enemy's 
towering position showed activity. Guns were here and there in posi- 
tion; others were making ready for action; and as I moved farther 
forward the surface of the ground, which from a distance seemed calm 
and natural, now showed a ghastly ruptured condition, torn and man- 
gled by shells from the small pit of the 75 to the cellarlike craters 
made by the heaviest shells. Some of the craters were 15 fect deep 
and 30 feet in diameter. The villages, which from a distance seemed 
still to have the semblance of habitation, were indeed but masses of 
ruins; among this tangled mass of frightful destruction were seen as if 
in peaceful slumber the dead bodies alike of friends and foes who had 
made the supreme sacrifice, each doubtless being driven by an irresistible 
force which he believed almost spiritual guidance. A sad commentary 
and a frightful indictment of the untamed selfishness of the present- 
day political leaders of mankind, 

The division was now crouched for its last and greatest effort. Let 
us try to make a sort of mental picture of the division as a living thing, 
a living organization, as it was now prepared to spring forward. Be- 
ginning then with what we call the front elements—including perhaps 
2,000 infantrymen and machine gunners—-these four battalions were side 
by side, each occupying an area in a line, The area of a battalion in this 
case was perhaps a thousand meters wide and a thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred meters deep. Over each of these areas was distributed a_bat- 
talion—perhaps two companies, occupying the forward half, and two 
companies the rearward half; but as one looked at it, if that could be 
done, from the air and saw all the men, it would look as if they were 
more or less evenly distributed over the area shown, occupying the posi- 
tion behind a little rise, but never grouped, 
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Let us go back through this divisional area into the divisional sector. 
It is about 3 miles wide at the front and extends back for a distance 
of more than 10 miles to the railhead. As we go back through this 
area we find the second line of battalions—the support battalions 
nearly a mile in the rear of the first line. Then going back another 
mile or two we find the reserve battalions. Scattered among these we 
find groups of artillery ready for action or actually in action. We find 
first-aid stations, dressing stations, stragglers’ posts under control of 
the military police for picking up exbausted men or men who have lost 
their way or men Who have been shell shocked or temporarily deranged 
in their minds. These stragglers’ posts collect them, give them hot 
food, and soon the men are again ready to go to the front. Here we 
find regimental command posts, brigade comngjnd posts, and under such 
cover as can be found food depots, ammuniti dumps, rolling kitchens, 
and a little farther back we have the field hospitals and the division 
headquarters—the nerve center of the whole division. As we pass 
across the areca we run across many wires—insulated wires—some lying 
on the ground and some half in the air. These are the communica- 
tions—the nerves of the division—carrying to the various elements and 
commands encouragements and frequently commendations of the divi- 
sion commander. Then as we go on we find great ammunition columns, 
supply columns, herds of horses carefully scattered on grazing ground. 
These are the great number of animals, perhaps eight or nine thousand, 
in the horse transportation of the division. The guns are now in posi- 
tion and the horses are taken back as much out of artillery fire as 
possible and given an opportunity to subsist themselves as much as 
possible on what grass they can find. Then we see at every road cross- 
ing military police with bands on their arms, who have charge of traffic 
control to make sure that on one-way roads vehicles pass only in one 
direction. And scattered through the area from the front to the rear 
we find groups of Signal Corps men repairing wires—putting in addi- 
tional nerves of the division. We find from the very front to the rear 
Engineer detachments repairing roads and bridges. We find scattered 
likewise through the whole area sanitary squads of medical men with 
litters to take care of the sick and wounded. We find a constant 
stream of wounded going to the rear in ambulances, and we see deso- 
lation and destruction everywhere, as has already been indicated. Pic- 
ture, then, the men forming this division about ready to make the 
great assault in cold and rainy October weather, ‘These men had little 
clothing, no shelter, were covered from head to foot with mud, had 
been continuously in action under the enemy’s heavy fire for two long 
weeks. Their comrades had melted away, until now the companies were 
less than half strength. The losses among the officers were even greater ; 
He 


yet their commander still believed them capable of a great effort. 
called upon them for this supreme test; and as will shortly be seen 
they responded with irresistible determination. 

It may be asked in passing why a division is organized in such 


great depth. Primarily this is necessary to give great and continuous 
driving power. As the front-line elements melt away in battle the 
next succeeding elements take their places in the front, and so on and 
so on. It is a sort of revolving machine where in turn each succed- 
ing echelon passes over the front line and is thus able to give a new 
impetus to the forward movement of the great machine. 

On the night of October 13 as I went to my headquarters after spend- 
ing half the night in the front lines I felt confident that we were going 
through the next morning, and while I was satisfied, yet I had no desire 
for sleep. I forgot that it was night. 

When the artillery started its action actually on time at dawn, and 
when everything started as planned, I felt a certain amount of relief, 
and in spite of my desire to know what was going on I fell asleep in 
the midst of the deafening roar of the heavy artillery and continued 
sleeping until about 8 o’clock in the morning. I needed no time to 
make my toilet, no time to dress. I forgot to eat my breakfast as I had 
forgotten to eat my supper the night before, went to the place where 
all reports were received and where the operations map was kept, found 
that reports were beginning to come in—reports which had in them 
some of the elements of hope and yet without that definiteness necessary 
before encouraging reports should be made to the higher command. 
Gradually, however, came reports from the various parts of the front, 
which, taken together, indicated that progress was being made. 
The battle order required the left center to go over the top first; the 
artillery lifted and moved forward off the enemy fortified position there 
first. The One hundred and twenty-sixth Infantry followed through and 
a message was received that it was following the barrage. Another 
message—that the One hundred and twenty-seventh Infantry on the left 
had gone against the heavy wire in the woods and against the steep 
hills of La Cote Dame Marie and was stopped. Another message—that 
the right battalion on the extreme right of the sector, a baitalion of 
the One hundred and twenty-eighth Infantry, had penetrated the line and 
had advanced behind the barrage as far as the outskirts of Romagne 
where it was held up, that the Infantry commander had stopped the 
barrage in front of that part of the line and had requested artillery 
fire on the town. I directed the Artillery commander to place all of his 
available heavy guns, including two batteries of 8-inch howitzers, Army 
Artillery, which had been placed under my control, The roaring of the 
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heavy cannon soon told that these orders were promptly complied with. 
In the meantime further information was received that the One hun- 
dred and twenty-sixth Infantry in the left center was still following the 
barrage and was approaching the first objective about 1 mile north of 
the main position, where the jump off was made, but that the One 
hundred and twenty-seventh Infantry was unable to advance. I suggested 
to the brigade commander that he send additional troops through the 
gap through which the One hundred and twenty-sixth Infantry had pene- 
trated and attack La Cote Dame Marie from the east by a flank move- 
ment to the left. At 1.50 o’clock I sent the following message to corps 
headquarters: “I believe we will get to our objectives before the day 
is over. Everything indicates that our men are fighting fine.” I re- 
ceived a Message from Lieutenant Gotschalk, who had sueceeded to the 
command of the battalion of the One hundred and twenty-eighth Infantry, 
which had been held up to the south cf Romagne, to stop firing on the 
town of Romagne—that he had succeeded with his battalion in movy- 
ing around to the left of the town and had formed a line on the north 
side of it. This I could hardly believe. It was almost too good to be 
true, but I knew this officer’s reports were reliable and gave the neces- 
sary instructions to comply with bis requests. Things were becoming 
more cheerful. In the meantime the right center battalion, also of the 
One hundred and twenty-eighth Infantry, had succeeded in demolishing the 
remainder of the enemy’s position and was moving forward in its sector. 
Shortly after this more good news came to the effect that the One hun- 
dred and twenty-sixth Infantry had moved to the left and occupied part 
of the ridge of La Cote Dame Marie and still a little later that the 
One hundred and twenty-seventh Infantry had fianked Hill 286, the 
extreme west end of La Cote Dame Marie, by going into the sector of the 
Forty-second Division, advancing in that sector, and then taking it by a 
flank movement. The staff at headquarters was all smiles by this time. 

The One hundred twenty-sixth Infantry, operating from the right, and 
the One hundred twenty-seventh Infantry, operating from the left, 
mopped up the ridge known as La Cote Dame Marie. This was an 
extremely strong position—in fact, it was so strong that a direct assault 
upon it from the front, for which it was built, would have cost the lives 
of huidreds and hundreds of men The taking of this position by a 
double-flank movement was one of the cleverest pieces of work of the 
entire war. This strong position was taken with a minimum loss and 
that part of its garrison which did not succeed in escaping was cap- 
tured in the jaws of this double-flank movement. We had now in our 
possession the entire position which had given me so much anxiety. 

The action of the division—a great mass made up of men, animals, 
motors, and material—in its slow forward movement seemed almost 
as one huge, living animal—stalling a little here and there, yet driven 
forward again as if by a living power actuated by a single huge, mus- 
cular body determined to keep on moving obstinately in one particular 
direction. The division had in fact become a living machine, an entity 
which responded to the will of its commander, whose commands as 
well as words of encouragement and commendation speeded through 
the nervous system of this huge, living animal, adjusted its various 
parts, and kept the propellers going; and though it stalled again and 
again, it never failed to respond until it had before night accomplished 
more than its allotted task. It had gone beyond its objective and had 
justified all and more than its commander had predicted for its day's 
work in his first message to the higher command. 

On the evening of the 14th, when I was visiting the brigade com- 
manders and consulting with them as to the next day’s operations, the 
commander in chief, General Pershing, visited our headquarters and 
placed his finger on the map and said, “I want that place *—the Bois 
de Chauvignon, 

Our chief of staff must have had great pleasure in saying to General 
Pershing, “ General, we have that position now, and General Haan has 
gone forward to see his brigade commanders with a view to driving 
farther ahead to-morrow morning.” 

In this operation the division earned its title, which was later given 
to it, “‘ The Red Arrow” Division. Perhaps most of you have been told 
why the barred arrow was adopted as the division insignia. Here is an 
example of how the division made an arrow of itself and shot forward 
ulways at the critical moment. This was by no means the only time; it 
did the same thing in the two other battles in which it fought; the 
second Battle of the Marne and the Battle of Juvigny. In the first it 
arrowed forward and captured the town of Fismes; with the Tenth 
French Army in the same way it captured the strong position of 
Juvigny, in beth cases sticking its point forward arrowlike and exposing 
its flanks to get these positions. 

The remainder of the work of the division in this remarkable battle is 
shown on the operations map; note that the “ arrowhead” was com- 
pleted. 

Upon arrival at my headquarters at midnight on October 14 I awoke 
my stenographer, who was quietly sleeping on the floor of my “ spacious " 
office, and dictated an order, which was sent out by telephone to brigade 
commanders, to be immediately dispatched to the troops. This order 
read in part as follows: 

“T most heartily congratulate every officer and man on the splendid 
achievements of the day—of the many hard and successful days during 
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three great battles, to-day marks the high point of accomplished success. 
It is the more marked because it was done as a climax after 15 days’ 
continuous and frequently desperate fighting.” 

It was for his conduct of this battle that the division commander was 
awarded the distinguished service medal, 

At the close of the battle the following letter was received from the 
corps commander: 

“The recent long service of the «hirty-second Division in the front 
line of the Fifth Army Corps has been characterized by such a fine ex- 
ample of soldierly effort that the corps commander commends you and 
your soldiers and officers for it. 

“ Under extremely difficult circumstances, and over a rough, hilly, and 
wooded terrain, the division broke through the enemy’s strong lines 
(Kriemhilde Stellung) and reached and took its objectives. 

““This effort and the result accomplished speak for themselves, but 
that you and your men may know that the corps commander appreciates 
their exertion, and acknowledges their success, he thanks each one.” 


ADJOURNMENT ON NOVEMBER 22, 1929 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Senate concur- 
rent resolution be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 19 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives be authorized to close the present session of the Con- 
gress by adjourning their respective Houses on Friday, November 22, 
1929, at the following hours, namely: The Senate at the hour of 10 
o'clock p. m., and the House at such hour as it may by order provide. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I believe it to be my duty to 
bring this Senate concurrent resolution to the attention of the 
House and to make a brief statement concerning it. Personally 
I have hoped that the session of Congress might continue until 
such time as the tariff bill had passed the Senate and had been 
sent to conference by both branches. Instead of this, however, 
we are confronted here with an adjournment resolution passed 
by a substantial majority of the Senate, from which it appears 
that in the judgment of a-majority of that body no further use- 
ful purpose can be served by the Congress remaining in session 
for the additional 10 days between this time and the opening 
of the regular session of Congress. 

I realize that the ways of the Senate are different from the 
ways of the House. [Apfplause.] Therefore it is difficult, per- 
haps impossible, for us to fully realize the reasons that have 
made it impossible in that body to proceed to final action. 
However, it is not for us to decide what can or can not be 
done in the other branch of Congress. It is the responsibility 
of the Members of the Senate, not ours. They represent the 
people of the United States, just as we represent them, except 
that we represent the people by districts and they by States. 
They have spoken by their vote on this resolution. 

While I feel deeply disappointed that greater progress has 
not been made with the tariff bill, upon which so much depends 
and in which the country is so-much concerned, yet I believe 
that, in view of the vote upon the resolution for adjournment 
sent over from the Senate, further protraction of the special 
session would accomplish no good purpose. Therefore I call 
for a vote on the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin rose. 

Mr. TILSON. I will yield first to the 
Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I feel that the situation has 
been fully covered by the gentleman from Connecticut from his 
viewpoint, and yet I feel that the President has called us 
together for still another purpose than the passage of the tariff 
bill, namely, to afford farm relief. We have already intro- 
duced several splendid measures, and I do not think we should 
adjourn while those measures are before us without trying to 
accomplish something. The Agricultural Committee is function- 
ing now, and so we ought to have a report from that committee 
and take up before we adjourn several of the good bills that 
have been introduced in aid of agriculture, and I trust the 
House may not be pleased to adjourn without at least making 
some attempt to do that for which our President called us into 
special session to accomplish. It will be showing lack of re- 
spect for our President if we shall adjourn without making 
honest effort to enact some legislation in aid of agriculture. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
lution will not be adopted. 
agricultural State, 


gentleman from 


Mr. Speaker, I hope this reso- 
I come from an industrial and 
Our farmers and industrial workers, as 
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well as the owners of the factories, through their chosen repre- 
sentatives, have taken a stand in favor of protective tariff to 
protect industry and labor of America from unfair competition 
of cheaply produced foreign products. This Congress should 
stay in session and legislate until the tariff bill has been en- 
acted into law, notwithstanding the coalition of the Democrats 
and left-wing Republicans. It is somewhat amusing to see 
many of our good colleagues on the Democratic side and many 
of the coalition Republicans continually denouncing and voting 
against tariff protection for the labor and industries of other 
States and eloquently orating and voting in favor of higher 
tariff rates to protect the labor and industries of their own 
State. 

I shall vote against the pending resolution to adjourn, as I 
believe that delaying the enactment of a protective tariff bill 
by this Congress will not best serve the people of my country 
and State. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Connecticut yield to me? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Is this resolution debatable? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is debatable, the time 
being in the control of the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention 
of the House to the economic condition confronting the country 
at this time. Though we adjourn to-day, we will be back here 
in a few days, and then it will be necessary for Congress to 
courageously face the situation, consider actual facts, and 
provide measures to reassure industry and labor. 

Although the business and industry of the country had noth- 
ing to do with the crash on the stock market, the crash on the 
stock market may affect business and industry. The mere 
coming here and passing a resolution to reduce taxes, while 
desirable, will not of itself solve the problem or prevent a 
period of unemployment. If Congress were confronted to-day 
with an epidemic of a contagious disease, it would immediately 
take the necessary action to meet the situation. We must pre- 
pare now and always be prepared to meet an economic epi- 
demic, for an industrial or business crisis is just that. While 
there may be no need of any great alarm at the moment, it is 
our duty to forestall any emergency and to calmly provide 
preventive or relief measures should one happen. 

If we are confronted with an industrial or commercial crisis 
and general unemployment, it is too late to bemoan the fact 
after it happens. I therefore hope that on the convening of the 
regular session we will give immediate attention to the propo- 
sition of providing ways and means of cooperating with the 
States for the purpose of taking care of a general unemploy- 
ment period if that situation should unfortunately happen. 
There are several methods in which such a crisis could be met 
and alleviated. 

The mere conferring about conditions may. to a certain ex- 
tent, restore confidence in so far as the present fluctuation in 
the stock market but. it will not meet a condition of unemploy- 
ment, if poor business conditions should follow, All over the 
United States at this time there is a tendency on the part of 
the manufacturers and business to become more than usually 
conservative, which may result in a very bad situation by the 
coming spring. I hope not, but as national legislators it is our 
duty to be prepared and provide before real trouble starts. 

I am sure the leaders of this House will give the subject 
some thought between now and the convening of the regular 
session. I am now working on a bill providing ways and means 
by which the Federal Government could cooperate with the 
States should this unfortunate contingency arise. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Con- 
necticut yield to me? 

Mr. TILSON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure the gentleman from 
New York is correct about the situation, but the stock-market 
conditions have been called to the attention of the country for 
more than a year. We have been here in session during all 
this time but no steps have been taken here to remedy those 
conditions, nor has the State of New York taken any steps to 
stop gambling in stocks in New York. Now, does the gentle- 
man from New York propose any plan by which he hopes to 
stop people from gambling in stocks? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; I have introduced such a bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to, 
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ADJOURNMENT SINE DIE 

Mr, TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-morrow it adjourn sine die under 
the resolution just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unan- 
imous consent that when the House adjourns to-morrow it 
adjourn sine die. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from Connecticut if he is going to 
extend to the President of the United States the usual considera- 
tion and courtesy that go with the adjournment of Congress? 

Mr. TILSON. I have such a resolution in my hand. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I send a resolution to the Clerk’s 
desk and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


offers a 


House Resolution 67 
Resolved, That a committee of two Members be appointed by the 
House, to join a similar committee appointed by the Senate, to wait 
upon the President of the United States to inform him that the two 
Houses have completed the business of the present session and are ready 
to adjourn unless the President has some other communication to make 
fo them. 


The SPEAKER. 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I was on my feet for the purpose 
of objecting because of the wording of the resolution. It says 
that the business of this session has been finished. I shall vote 
against the resolution because it has not been finished. 

Mr. TILSON. I assume all has been finished that will be 
finished. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as members of the com- 
mittee the gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Titson, and the 
gentleman from Texas, Mr. GARNER. 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE WORK OF THE BOARD TAX APPEALS 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I have a letter from the Board 
of Tax Appeals giving the status of the business before that 
board. I think this would be quite interesting to the member- 
ship of the House, and I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks by inserting their letter in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include a letter from the Board of Tax 
Appeals giving the status of the business before that board. 

The letter is as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


OF 


UNITED States Boanrp or Tax APPEALS, 
Washington, November 20, 1929. 
Hon. Joun N. GARNER, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Garner: I have had a careful check made of pending 
proceedings and believing you might be interested, desire to report 
that we have 583 proceedings for the year 1917 in 
which we have not yet entered final decision. Of this total, 551 rep- 
resent pending proceedings awaiting hearing, 25 represent proceedings 
that have heen heard and submiited and as to which the members of 
the board are writing opinions, and 9 represent proceedings that have 
been heard, an opinion written, and the entry of final 
awaiting the filing of computation of the tax liability under the opinion 
taxpayer. 


of the board by the commissioner and thi 

The total of the deficiencies determined and claimed by the commis- 
sioner in the 583 eases above referred to is $77,332,005.88. 

In order that you may understand the situation with reference to 
the 1917 cases, I desire to explain the manner in which the board 
prepares its calendar of proccedings to be beard. We have a “ gen- 
eral” calendar. All proceedings in which the commissioner has filed 
his answer to the petition and as to which the commissioner and the 
taxpayer are not engaged in negotiations before either the special 
advisory committee or the review division of the Office of the General 
Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, are placed upon this calendar to 
await assignment on the “day” calendar for hearing as soon as they 
are reached. At the present time we have pending on this calendar 
130 proceedings. 

Next we have the “reserve calendar B."" Proceedings which are 
pending on this calendar represent those which have been reached by 
the board for hearing but have been postponed for the reason that the 
taxpayer and the commissioner are engaged in negotiations looking to 


invelving taxes 
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a settlement of the issues in controversy or for the purpose of stipu- 
lating the facts so as to avofd the necessity of taking the testimony 
of numerous witnesses before the board. Experience has shown that a 
great many of the proceedings transferred to this “reserve” calendar 
are ultimately settled in a decision entered by the board without the 
necessity of a hearing. There are pending on this calendar 247 pro- 
ceedings. 

Next we have the calendar A.” Proceedings that have 
been placed upon this calendar involve questions which have been con- 
and decided by the board in some other proceeding or by an 
appellate court in some other proceeding which is the same as the issue 
involved in the particular proceeding, and it is fairly certain that the 

will be finally settled by a of the appellate courts 
within a short time. There are pending on this calendar 15 proceedings. 

We have next the “circuit” calendar. Proceedings pending on this 
calendar represent which are for hearing at point 
outside of Washington convenient to the taxpayer's residence. Proceed- 
ings are placed upon this calendar at the request of either the taxpayer 
or the commissioner. There this calendar 115 pro- 
ccedings. 

Finally we have the calendar. The “day” calendar is a 
calendar of cases listed for hearing over a period of two or three months 
at a time. When a proceeding is placed upen the “day” calendar the 
parties are immediately notified that the particular proceeding will be 
heard on a day certain. In other words, the proceedings appearing upon 
the “day” calendar are those which have been set for trial and- which 
the board is engaged from time to time in hearing. We have pending 
on the “day” calendar, which extends to and includes December 16, 44 
proceedings. 


* reserve 


decision 


cases ready some 


are pending on 


+“ day ” 


As to proceedings pending on “ reserve 


when negotiations 
between the taxpayer and the commissioner have been eoncluded, if the 
parties agree, the board enters a forthwith and the case is 
closed. If the parties do not agree upon settlement of the matters in 
controversy, the board is promptly notified and the proceeding is forth- 
with placed upon the “ day” calendar for hearing immediately. 

The board will take a recess from December 16 to about January 15 
to enable the members of the board to prepare opinions in proceedings 
that have been heard and submitted for decision. At the commencement 
of hearings in January the calendar from that time on will be made up 
of 1917 cases so that they may be heard and decided as promptly as 
posSible, 


calendar B,” 


decision 


As quickly as possible the board will arrange to have divisions of the 
board go to various cities outside of Washington to hear proceedings 
pending on the circuit calendar and, whenever possible, the 1917 cases 
pending on the circuit calendar will be first heard and disposed of. 

The usual practice of the board has been to hear proceedings insti- 
tuted before it in the order in which the petition was filed, but as to 
cases involving the year 1917 I have instructed, with the approval of 
the that these proceedings be heard and disposed of as 
quickly as possible without regard to the date on which the proceeding 
was instituted before the board. 

Ty 


entire board, 


As soon as board has disposed of the proceedings involving the 
taxable year 1917 we shall endeavor to do the same thing with reference 
to proceedings involving the 1918, 1919, and 1920. so as to close 
out all of the old cases under the excess-profits tax statutes. 

For your information I set 


years 


forth below a statement showing the num- 
ber of proceedings pending before the board involving the taxable year 
1918 and the amount of the deficiencies determined and claimed by the 
commissioner : 
Proceedit Number 
qeuctal 
Reserve 
Reserve 
Circuit cals 
Day calendai 


The 


sioner 


total of the deficiencies determi: 
in the cases above refs 
All together the board has pending befort 

involve the ta the 
board has already heard and decided three or 


“l and claimed by the commis- 
rred to is $59,692,235.59. 

it approximately 2,000 pro- 
The 
four proceedings involving 
this question, and they are now pending in the United States circuit 
appeal, and the other proceedings, involving the same ques- 
tion, are being held to await a final decision by the appellate courts. 

In the total of 1918 cases above listed there appear 666 proceedings 
involving this question of taxability of the Osage Indian Tribe. When 
the decision of the appellate court becomes final all of these can be 
promptly disposed of. As you will see, there total of 1,138 
1918 cases pending before the board. If eliminate from these pro- 
ceedings the 666 involving the lity of the Osage Indians 
there remains a total of 472 1918 cases for the board to hear and de- 
termine if the commissioner and the taxpayer do not dispose of them 
by agreement. I may say that a great many of the proceedings which 
are in process of settlement between the taxpayer and the commissioner 
are ultimately settled without a hearing before the board. I do not 
know the exact percentage, but I should say that more than 50 per 


ceedings, which cability of Osage Indian Tribe. 


courts of 


are a 


cases tax 
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cent of the cases now pending negotiation for settlement will be dis- 
posed of without a hearing before the board. 

From July 16, 1924, the date of the organization of the board, to 
and including June 30, 1929, a total of 45,048 proceedings were insti- 
tuted before the board for the redetermination of deficiencies claimed 
by the commissioner. In these proceedings the commissioner determined 
and claimed deficiencies totaling $1,006,941,104.47. 

During the same period, July 16, 1924, to June 30, 1929, inclusive, 
the board heard and decided 27,058 proceedings in which the commis- 
sioner determined and claimed deficiencies totaling $567,953,958.04, 

Under decisions entered by the board, based upon opinions of the 
board on the merits and upon stipulations of the parties, the board 
determined that the net amount which the commissioner might collect 
in these 27,058 cases was $207,498,310.62., 

The greatest number of proceedings pending and awaiting hearing 
upon the board’s docket at any one time since the board has been organ- 
ized was on May 31, 1928, when there were pending awaiting hearing 
22,800 proceedings. In the month of May, 1928, the board for the first 
time closed a greater number of cases by entry of final decision than 
were received during that month. Each month from July, 1924, to May, 
1928, the board received a greater number of proceedings than it was 
able to decide. Each month from May, 1928, to the present time the 
board, as a result of the creation of the special advisory committee and 
the review division of the office of the general counsel, Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, and by reason of the increased production by the board in 
cases heard and decided on the merits, has been able to enter final deci- 
sions each month in a greater number of cases than have been instituted 
by the taxpayer, so that on October 31, 1929, there were pending on the 
board’s docket awaiting hearing only 16,127 cases. In other words, the 
board has been able to keep current with the cases being instituted each 
month and to gain on the accumulation of cases, so that during the 
period from May, 1928, to October 31, 1929, the pending cases have 
been reduced 6,673. 

An analysis of the work of the board for the period July 16, 1924, to 
and including March 31, 1929, appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of May 10, 1929, at pages 1113 and 1114, 

Respectfully, 
LoGaN Morris, Chairman. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled joint 
resolution of the Senate of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 82. Joint resolution authorizing the payment of 
salaries of the officers and employees of Congress for November, 
1929, on the 27th day of that month. 

THE LATD JAMES W. GOOD 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa offers a resolu- 
tion, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 68 


Resolved, That the House has heard with profound sorrow of the death 
of Hon. James William Good, Secretary of War, who served in the 
House of Representatives as a Member from the Sixty-first Congress to 
the Sixty-seventh Congress. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate 
and transmit a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect this House do now ad- 
journ. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 32 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, November 22, 1929, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

80. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting sched- 
ule of papers and documents which are not needed in the trans- 
action of business and which, in the opinion of this department, 
have permanent value or historical interest; to the Committee 
on the Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 

81. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of a proposed bill to amend the provision of the act 
approved June 10, 1896, prohibiting the employment of officers 
of the Navy or Marine Corps on the active or retired list by per- 
sons or companies furnishing naval supplies or war material 
to the Government; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

82. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
draft of a proposed bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to lease the United States naval destroyer and submarine base, 
Squantum, Mass.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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83. A letter from the superintendent of the Columbia Insti-* 
tution for the Deaf, transmitting report to Congress of expendi- 
tures and rates of pay of superintendent and teachers for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1929; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILSON: A bill (H. R. 5401) granting the consent 
of Congress to the police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the 
State Highway Commission of Louisiana to construct, maintain, 
and operate free highway bridges across Bayou Bartholomew 
at or near each of the following-named points in Morehouse 
Parish, La.: Coras Bluff, Knox Ferry, Bonners Ferry, and 
Parkers Ferry; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 5402) to amend section 6 
of the act approved February 28, 1925, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the creation, organization, administration, and mainte- 
nance of a Naval Reserve and a Marine Corps Reserve”; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GARBER of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 5403) providing 
that no newspaper reporters, editors, or publishers of any news- 
paper shall be compelied to disclose the source of any confi- 
dential information obtained by them for publication in such 
newspaper ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 5404) authorizing the ex- 
change of land adjacent to the Santiam National Forest in the 
State of Oregon; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: A bill (H. R. 5405) amending 
the World War adjusted compensation act; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 5406) to 
amend the Federal water powrr act, approved June 10, 1920, as 
amended; to the Committe. 1 Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5407) to amend the Federal water power 
act, approved June 10, 1920, as amended; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5408) for the erection of a public building 
at Mountain Grove, Wright County, Mo.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5409) for the erection of a Government 
building at Rolla, Phelps County, Mo.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 5410) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to enlarge tree-planting operations on 
national forests east of the Rocky Mountains, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5411) to provide for the appointment of 
an additional district judge for the district of Minnesota; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: A bill (H. R. 5412) to regulate cer- 
tain transactions in securities in interstate commerce, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5413) providing a trial by jury for acts con- 
stituting contempt of court; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEAVEY: A bill (H. R. 5414) providing aid for In- 
dians who are blind or blind and deaf; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 5415) to le;: lize a bridge 
across the Choctawhatchee River between Hartford and Bell- 
wood, Ala.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin; A bill (H. R. 5416) to pro- 
hibit the tapping of telephone and telegraph lines and prohibit- 
ing the use of information obtained by such illegal tapping to be 
used as evidence in the courts of the United States in civil suits 
and criminal prosecutions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 129) for 
the establishment of a commission for the construction of a 
Washington-Lincoln Memorial Gettysburg Boulevard connecting 
the present Lincoln Memorial in the city of Washington with 
the battle field of Gettysburg in the State of Pennsylvania; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. CRISP: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 131) making ap- 
plicable for the year 1930 the provisions of the act of Congress 
approved February 25, 1929, for relief to farmers inthe flood- 
stricken areas of certain States; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Resolution (H. Res. 69) 
to inquire into the activities of lobbying associations and lobby- 
ists; to the Committee on Rules. 
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MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. CRISP: Memorial from the Georgia Legislature, pe- 
tioning for the creation of a Federal flood control commission 
to make a survey of flood condition in Georgia; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 5417) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Julia Price; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 5418) granting a pension to 
Clara Maud Landis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5419) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah C. Barr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (Hl. R. 5420) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Isenberg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5421) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Dile; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H, R. 5422) granting a pension to 
Catherine Lahey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5423) granting a pension to Alice M. 
Muller; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5424) for the relief of Helen Rauch; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 5425) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Childers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5426) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret J. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 5427) granting a pension 
to Mary Etta Buchanan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRADDOCK: A bill (H. R. 5428) for the relief of 
Jerry V. Crane; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5429) granting a pension to Hollen Morris; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 5430) granting a pension to 
Samuel J. Lockhart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5481) for the relief of Roland P. Bishop, 
William T. Bishop, and J. O. Koepili, doing business under the 


firm name and style of Bishop & Co.; to the Committee on | 


Claims. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 5482) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Moore; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

3y Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 5433) granting a pension to 
Winifred B. Stritmater; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EATON of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 5434) for the 
relief of Frank T. Flenniken; to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 


By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 5435) granting | 


an increase of pension to Jennie E, Cook; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 5486) for the relief of Peter 
Weitzel; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5487) for the relief of F. S. Wertz and son; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5488) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary C. Hayden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5439) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Cleaver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5440) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan M. Potts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5441) granting an increase of pension to 
Adaline Templing; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5442) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah E, Maurer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5448) granting an increase of pension to 
Maggie H, Oaks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5444) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha C. Walton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 5445) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Eckenroth ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 5446) granting a pension to Mamie Jones; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. EVANS of Montana: A Dill (H. R. 5447) granting 
a pension to Benjamin Benson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5448) for the relief of Margie R. Ashbrook ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5449) granting a pension to Jacob Good- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 5450) for the relief of Granville W. Hickey; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5451) for the relief of Joe Petran; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5452) for the relief of Miriam Hathaway; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5453) for the relief of Margaret Lemley; 
to the Committee on Claims. , 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5454) granting a pension to Charlotte M. 
Kelly ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5455) for the relief of George A. Cole; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5456) for the relief of Frank C. Russell; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 5457) for the relief of William 
Joseph Roberts ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5458) to correct the naval record of 
William B. McLaren, alias Thomas John Kelly, alias Thomas 
Holden Scully; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5459) for the relief of Topa Topa Ranch 
Co., Glencoe Ranch Co., Arthur J. Koenigstein, and H. Fuka- 
sawa; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5460) for the relief of Daniel Hickey; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5461) granting a pension to Anna Dix; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5462) for the relief of William D. Grush; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5463) granting a pension to Luella B. 
Scanlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5464) granting a pension to Eliza May 
Ames; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5465) for the relief of Stewart M. Cros- 
grove; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 5466) for the relief 
of Thomas A. Ryland; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5467) granting a pension to Dollie Reed; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensicns. 

By Mr. HALSEY: A bill (H. R. 5468) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia A. Cammeron; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5469) granting an increase of pension to 
Francina Atkinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOCH: A bill CH. R. 5470) for the relief of Mary L. 
Dickson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 5471) granting a pension to 
Rose Leach; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5472) granting a pension to Glenn Lynch; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5473) granting a pension to Mary Ann 
Buell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5474) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen R. McKnight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: A bill CH. R. 5475) granting 
an increase of pension to Jennie D. Whisler; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5476) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Davis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5477) granting a pension to Edward 
Wholstenholm; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 5478) granting an increase 
of pension to Electa C. Hoffman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 5479) granting 
an increase of pension to Phebe A. Rubottom; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIEFNER; A bill (H. R. 5480) granting an increase 
of pension to Henrietta Nelso..; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 5481) granting a pension 
to Mary Mund; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5482) granting a pension to Ellen Driver; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 5483) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Mearkle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 5484) granting an increase of pension to 
Georgie E. Sparks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5485) granting an increase of pension to 
Lydia A. Wertz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5486) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah M. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5487) granting an increase of pension to 
Barbra E. Cassidy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5488) granting an increase of pension to 
Tillie Treese Gorsuch ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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Also, a bill (Hi. R. 5489) granting an increase of pension 
Mary J. Corbin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5490) granting an increase of pension 
Susan Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5491) granting an increase of pension 
Sasan Feight; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5492) granting an increase of pension 
Annie Troutman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5493) granting an increase of pension 
Nancy Watkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5494) granting an increase of pension 
Mary F. Stoutenour; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5495) granting an increase of pension 
Mary J. Kissel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5496) granting an increase of pension 
Lavina Ritchey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5497) granting an increase of pension 
Savanah Belle Grove; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5498) granting an increase of pension 
Laura B. Woy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5499) granting an increase of pension 
Jennie C. Sheeder; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5500) granting an increase of pension 
Margaret Dick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5501) granting an increase of pension 
Sarah Hoover; to the Committee on Invalid Peusions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5502) granting an increase of pension 
Elizabeth Hagerty ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 5503) granting an increase of pension 
Louisa J. Hyde; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5504) granting an increase of pension 
Sarah C, Rhine; to the Committes on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5505) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan J. Reighard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5506) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Tetwiler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5507) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia A. Slick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5508) granting a pension to Henrietta Mc- 
Intire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5509) granting a pension to Cora M. 


Foster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 5510) granting a pension to Clara Crist; 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (Hs R. 5511) granting an 
increase of pension to Elizabeth Withrow; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 5512) granting a pension tc 
Mary E. Dowell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5513) granting a pension to Thomas Smith; 
to the Committée on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 5514) granting an increase 
of pension to Ella Wilcut ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 5515) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah A. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5516) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary S. Burrows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5517) granting a pension to Julia Florence 
Knofflock ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 5518) granting a pension to 
Clarence Prosser; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: A bill (CH. R. 5519) for the 
relief of Martin V. Day; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

sy Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: A bill (H. R. 5520) for the 
relief of the estate of Samuel Schwartz; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5521) for the relief of Louis Czike; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PEAVEY: A bill (H. R. 5522) to provide for a survey 
of Ashland Harbor, Wis., with a view to maintaining an ade- 
quate width and depth; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5528) for the relief of Mrs. A. K. Root; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5524) for the relief of T. J. Hillman; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5525) for the relief of Hugo Stamm; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5526) for the relief of Fred S, Thompson; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 5527) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah J. Garrell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: A bill (7. R. 5528) granting 
an increase of pension to Amelia F. Jones; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. L 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5529) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha Ann Pierce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H R. 5530) granting 
a pension to William 8. Stearnes ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5531) granting a pension to Florence M. 
Lovett ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5532) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie Thompson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5533) granting a pension to Nancy Dean; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5534) granting an increase of pension to 
Arlenia Wester; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5585) granting a pension to Jonathan Craig, 
alias Rolin Story; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5536) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa Ferguson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5537) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. Brittain; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5538) granting a pension to Sarah B, Vin- 
cent ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5589) granting a pension to Malinda C. 
Hooten ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5540) granting a pension to David D. Lay; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5541) granting a pension to Texas Lewis; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5542) granting a pension to Burl F. King; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5543) granting a pension to Mary Ingram; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5544) granting a pension to John B. Ellis; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5545) granting a pension to Bert Croley; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5546) granting an increase of pension to 
Joe H. Ross; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5547) granting an increase of pension to 
Elijah Forman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5548) granting a pension to John Powell; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5549) granting an increase of pension to 
Marion M. Woollum; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 5550) granting a pen- 
sion to Julia Borders ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: A bill (H. R. 5551) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy E. Phillips; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5552) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew J. Stewart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5553) granting a pension to Doreas L. 
Jenkins ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 5554) granting an increase of 
pension to Catherine M. Hale; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

sy Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 5555) granting an increase of 
pension to Alexander Monroe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also,-a bill (H. R. 5556) granting an increas» of pension to 
Eva J. Knowles; to the Committee on Invalid Pe ‘sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5557) for the relief of Emm tt W. South- 
wick; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 5558) grantir x a pension 
to John B. Glick; to the Committee on Invalid Pens. ons. 

By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 5556) granting 
an increase of pension to Cassie E. Chesnut; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 5560) granting an increase 
of pension to Amanda Morris; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 5561) 
granting an increase of pension to Matilda Cattell; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5562) granting an increase of pension to 
Anna D. Wilkinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R..5563) for the relief of 
James M. Ganley; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5564) for the relief of Charles 8. Cook; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5565) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie A. Haines; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5566) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Bittner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and ‘referred as follows: 

1153. By Mr. ALMON: Petition of citizens of the eighth dis- 
trict of Alabama, urging Congress for the early passage of a 
bill increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1154. By Mr. AYRES: Petition of residents of eighth congres- 
sional district, Kansas, in favor of legislation in behalf of Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1155. By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution adopted by the commis- 
sioners of the Port Authority of New York, favoring House bill 
4233, providing that the survey and examination of New York 
and New Jersey channels contemplated by said bill would be 
beneficial to the port of New York district; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

1156. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition signed by 
Henry E. Reed, Isabelle Tindell, and 68 others, of Oakland, 
Calif., urging an increased pension for veterans of Civil War 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1157. Also, petition signed by Lily Leasch, E. J. McKey, and 
35 others, of Oakland, Calif., urging increased pension for 
veterans of Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. ° 

1158. Also, petition signed by Walter Weir, C. W. Johnson, 
and 13 others of Berkeley and Oakland, Calif., urging passage of 
laws increasing pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1159. Also, petition signed by J. L. Fields, G. W. Rankin, H. C. 


Gallagher, and 136 others of Alameda, Calif., urging increased | 
pensions for veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; | 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1160. Also, petition signed by Alice E. Reynolds, Mrs. F. A, 
Mueller, M. B. Reynolds, O. Niemeth, and 22 others, of Newark, 
Calif., urging the passage of legislation increasing the pensions 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

1161. Also, petition signed by R. J. Taylor, Beatrice Taylor, 
R. J. Seehuber, and others, of Alameda County, Calif., urging 
the passage of legislation increasing the pensions of Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1162. Also, petition of F, R. Young, G. A. Young, Andrew Brit- 
ton, William W. Bellamy, and 121 other residents of Oakland, 
Calif., urging the passage of legislation increasing the pensions 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 

1163. Also, petition of Martha K. Bartl, Frances Lytton, Ber- 
tha Wallace, Mrs. A. J. Barretts, and 57 other citizens of Oak- 
land, Calif., urging the passage of legislation increasing the pen- 
sions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1164. Also, petition signed by Carl T. Frisvold, Henry J. 
Bradley, George Schuepple, and others, of Alameda County, 
Calif., urging the passage of legislation increasing the pensions 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1165. Also, petition signed by Raymond Boyd, Mrs. George D. 
Crawford, Charles BE. Bennett, EB. B. Whithington, and 47 others, 
urging the passage of legislation increasing the pensions of vet- 
erans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 

1166. Also, petition signed by Frank L, Esmond, Jacob VY. 
Jacobsen, C. B. Bellamny, Carrie Howard, and 32 others, urging 
the passage of legislation increasing the pensions of veterans of 
the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1167. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of Edna R. Booth and 
other citizens of Waukegan, IIL, urging passage of legislation 
providing increased pension for Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


ao 


1168, Also, petition of Lizzie P. Murray and two other citi- | 


zens of Evanston, IIL, urging passage of legislation providing 
increased pension for Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1169. By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of the voters of Coffee County, 
Tenn., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote 
the Civil War pension bill for the relief of needy veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1170. By Mr. DUNBAR: Petition of 161 citizens of Harrison 
County, Ind., urging passage of bill to increase pensions of Civil 
War soldiers and widows of soldiers; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1171. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Resolution of the Board 
of County Commissioners of La Plata County, Colo., of Novem- 


] ber 15, 1929, concerning 


| of Trenton, N. J., 
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appropriations for the Southern Ute 
Indian School at Ignacio, Colo., with my approval; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

1172. By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: Petition of 44 residents 
advocating increases in Civil War pensions; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1173. By Mr. EVANS of Montana: Resolution of the Com- 
mercial Club of Libby, Mont., relative to Senate bill 121, pro- 
posing to further amend the Federal aid highway act; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

1174. Also, petition of William A. Ryan and other residents 
of Anaconda, Mont., urging the passage of the Nationa! Tribune’s 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1175. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of citizens of Arkansas, urg- 
ing Congress for the passage of a pension bill increasing the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1176. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition of citizens of Martin 
County, Ind., urging the passage of a bill increasing the pension 
of Civil War veterans, widows of veterans, and dependents; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1177. Also, petition of citizens of Knox County, Ind., urging 
the passage of a bill increasing the pension of Civil War vet- 
erans, widows of veterans, and dependents; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1178. Also, petition of citizens of Brooklyn, Morgan County, 
Ind., urging the passage of a bill increasing the pensions of Civil 
War veterans, widows of veterans, and dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1179. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of a number of citizens of 
Whatcom County, Wash., urging increases of pensions for Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1180. By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of citizens of Alpha, Iowa, 
urging an increase of pensions for veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1181. By Mr. HOCH: Petition of W. T. Eckles and 26 other 
voters of Eskridge, Wabaunsee County, Kans., for additional 
legislation in behalf of Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1182. Also, petition of George E. Guthrie and other voters of 
Wabaunsee County, Kans., for additional legislation in behalf of 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1183. Also, petition of 11 voters of Burlingame, Osage County, 
Kans., for additional legislation in behalf of Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1184, Also, petition of T. P. Burkert and 16 other voters of 
Marion, Marion County, Kans., for additional legislation in 
behalf of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1185, Also, petition of J. H. Frey, of Elmdale, Kans., and 44 
other voters of Chase County and Lyon County, Kans., for addi- 
tional legislation in behalf of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1186. Also, petition of Minnie E. Hunt and 25 other voters of 
Emporia, Lyon County, Kans., for additional legislation in behalf 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
anittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1187. Also, petition of M. Edna Commons and 15 other voters 
of Osage City, Osage County, Kans., for additional legislation 
in behalf of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1188, Also, petition of C. E. Bratton and 54 other voters of 
Burlingame, Osage County, Kans., for additional legislation in 
behalf of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1189. Also, petition of Mrs. Iva Cochran and five other voters 
of Melvern, Osage County, Kans., for additional legislation in 
behalf of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1190. Also, petition of J. L. Senior and 44 other voters of 
surlington, Coffey County, Kans., for additional legislation in 
behalf of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1191. By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition of citizens of St. Joseph, 
Mo., headed by William Garrison, urging passage of a bill in- 
creasing the pension of Civil War veterans, widows of veterans, 
and dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1192. Also, petition submitted by Mrs. Frances E. Mathews, 
of route 7, St. Joseph, Mo., signed by many citizens of St. 
Joseph, asking for increased benefits for all Civil War veterans, 
widows of veterans, or survivors; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

1193. Also, petition signed by many citizens of Rock Port, 
Mo., submitted by Mrs. D. M. Harris, of Rock Port, asking for 
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increased pensions for Civil War veterans, widows of veterans, 
or survivors; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1194. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of the president and secre- 
taries of the farnr bureaus of the mid-West States, in session 
October 30, 1929, that any tariff legislation passed by the pres- 
ent Congress be confined to the aims and purposes as outlined 
by President Hoover; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

1195, Also, petition of citizens of Lansing, Mich., urging sup- 
port of pension legislation for relief of needy veterans of the 
Civil War and aged widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1196. Also, petition of the common council of the city of Flint, 
Mich., urging the passage of House bill 2562, to increase the pen- 
sion of veterans of the Spanish-American War ; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

1197. By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: Petition of William H. 
Bates, commander Joe Hanna Post, No, 117, of Pekin, ILL, et al., 
asking for increase of the pension rate paid to Civil War vet- 
erans and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

1198. By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: Petition of citizens of Mor- 
gan County, Tenn., urging Congress for the passage of a Dill 
increasing the pension of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1199. By Mr. KIEFNER: Petition of voters of Piedmont, Mo., 
urging that Congress pass legislation to increase the pensions 
of needy and suffering veterans of the Civil War and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1200. By Mr. KINCHELOE: Petition of W. E. Sprague and 18 
other voters of Sturgis, Ky., urging that immediate steps be 
taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1201. By Mr. KURTZ: Petition of citizens of Bedford County, 
Pa., urging early passage of Civil War pension bill to provide 
adequate pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1202. Also, petition of citizens of Williamsburg, Pa., urging 
early passage of Civil War pension bill to provide adequate pen- 
sions for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1208. Also, petition of citizens of Hollidaysburg, Blair County, 
Pa., urging early passage of Civil War pension bill to provide 
adequate pensions for Cévil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1204. Also, petitions of citizens of Altoona, Blair County, Pa., 
urging early passage of Civil War pension bill to provide ade- 
quate pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1205. Also, petition of Blair County Central Labor Unfon, 
Altoona, Pa., favoring early passage of House bill 2562, to in- 
crease the pensions of certain sofdiers, sailors, and nurses of the 
war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief 
expedition, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

1206. Also, petition of members of Camp No, 81, United Span- 
ish War Veterans, of Tyrone, Pa., favoring early passage of 
House bill 2562, to increase pensions of certain soldiers, sailors, 
and nurses of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, 
or the China relief expedition, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

1207. Also, petition of members of Admiral Dewey Canrp, No. 
86, United Spanish War Veterans, Altoona, Blair County, Pa., 
favoring early passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
to increase the pensions of certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses 
of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China 
retief expedition, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

1208. Also, petition of members of Tyrone Camp, No. 85, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of Tyrone, Pa., favoring early 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, to increase the 
pension of certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the war with 
Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or China relief expedition, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1209. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the Port 
of New York Authority, New York City, favoring the passage of 
House bill 4233, survey of New York and New Jersey Channels, 
with amendments to include Newark Bay and the Kill van 
Kull; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1210. By Mr. PALMER: Petition of Mrs. J. B. Chance and 
sundry citizens of Springfield, Mo., praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans 
und widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1211. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition of the presidents and secre- 
taries of the farm bureaus of the Midwest States, approving 
President Hoover’s message to the special session of Congress 
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regarding tariff legislation and stating that tariff adjustments 
should be confined to agricultural rates and only such indus- 
tries as are known to be in distress; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

1212. Also, petition of a number of persons residing at Med- 
ford, Wis., urging immediate steps to be taken at this special 
session of Congress to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill 
carrying the rates proposed by the National Tribune; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1213. Also, petition of a number of people residing at Lac du 
Flambeau, Wis., urging immediate steps to be taken at this 
special session of Congress to bring to a vote a Civil War pen- 
sion bill carrying the rates proposed by the National Tribune ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1214. Also, resolution from the Milwaukee Pharmaceutical 
Association, urging the Federal Government to authorize the per- 
mits for the manufacture of medicinal spirits as soon as possible 
in order that the public, as well as retail druggists, may be able 
to obtain pure whisky at reasonable prices during the next 
four years and succeeding years; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

1215. Also, resolution from the Wisconsin State Horticultural 
Society, in opposition to any tariff on lumber or shingles from 
Canada ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1216. By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: Petition signed by Thomas 
J. Summers and 45 other citizens of Winchester, Ill, for a bill 
for the increase of pensions of Civil War soldiers and Civil War 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1217. Also, petition signed by Lodema Shelly and 220 other 
citizens of Barry, IIL, for a bill for the increase of pensions of 
Civil War soldiers and Civil War widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1218. Also, petition signed by Rena Sheppard and 22 other 
citizens of Jacksonville, Ill., for a bill for the increase of pen- 
sions of Civil War soldiers and Civil War widows; to the Conm- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1219. Also, petition signed by Mr. and Mrs. George Conroy and 
23 other citizens of Pittsfield, Ill., for a bill for the increase of 
pensions of Civil War soldiers and Civil War widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1220. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of Frank John- 
son and 18 other voters of Springfield, Ill., and vicinity, urging 
the passage of the Civil War pension bill proposed by the 
National Tribune ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1221. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of residents of 
Hume, N. Y., in favor of Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

1222. By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Petition of Local Union 
No. 1634, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, being a resolution in favor of applying the restrictive 
clauses of our present immigration law to those immigrants that 
enter the United States from Mexico and other Central and 
South American countries; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

1223. By Mr. SEIBERLING: Petition of citizens of Seville, 
Medina County, Ohio, asking for legislation to increase pensions 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans ; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1224. Also, petition of citizens of Kent, Portage County, Ohio, 
asking for legislation to increase pensions of Civil War veter- 
ans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

1225. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of 102 citizens of 
Minneapolis, Kans., urging passage of legislation to increase the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1226. Also, petition of 26 citizens of Hope, Kans., urging pas- 
sage of legislation to increase the pensions of Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1227. Also, petition of 90 citizens of Marysville, Kans., urging 
passage of legislation to increase the pensions of Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1228. Also, petition of 15 citizens of Salina, Kans., urging 
passage of legislation to increase the pensions of Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

1229. Also, petition of Women’s Relief Corps No. 96, of Frank- 
fort, Kans., urging passage of legislation to increase the pen- 
sions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1230. By Mr. SWING: Petition of citizens of La Habra, Calif., 
in support of legislation in favor of Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1231. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition signed by resi- 
dents of Owosso, Alma, St. Louis, Crystal, Sidney, Portland, 
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Stanton, and Ithaca, Mich., urging more liberal pension legisla- 
tion for veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1232. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of citizens of Jenkintown, 
Pa., favoring increased pensions for veterans of the Civil War 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1233. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
Beatrice J. Rose, of Smithburg, Doddridge County, W. Va., urg- 
ing Congress to take a vote on the Civil War pension bill for 
the increase of pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1234. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of residents of Washington 
County, Md., urging immediate steps be taken at this special 
session to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the 
rates proposed by the National Tribune in order that relief may 
be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and widows of vet- 
erans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1235. Also, petition of residents of Hagerstown, Md., urging 
immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pen- 
sion bill carrying the rates proposed by the National Tribune 
in order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


SENATE 
Fripay, November 22, 1929 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, October 30, 1929) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Capper 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 

Dill 

Fess 


Simmons 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


George 
Gillett 
Glenn 
Goff 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Fletcher Kean 
Frazier Kendrick 

Mr. GLENN. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN], who, as 
a member of the special committee of the Senate, is attending 
the funeral of the late Secretary of War. 

Mr. FRAZIER. The senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Brooxk- 
HAR?] is absent attending the funeral of the late Secretary of 
War. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. McKrtiar] and the junior Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. Steck] are absent attending, as members of the special 
committee of the Senate, the funeral of the late Secretary of 
War. 

I also desire to announce that the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Krne] is absent on account of illness, 

I wish to announce further that the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. Caraway], the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLarne], and 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. RosBinson] are necessarily de- 
tained on business of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Pittman 
Reed 
Sackett 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 


RESIGNATION OF SENATOR WALTER E. EDGE 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing telegram from Hon. WAtter E. Eper, which was read 
and ordered to lie on the table: 


THOMASVILLE, GA., November 21, 1929. 
Hon, CHARLES CURTIS, 
President of the United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have to-day notified Governor Larson of my resignation as a Senator 
of the United States representing New Jersey. May I express to you 
and through you to the Members of the Senate my deep appreciation of 
very many courtesi¢ } and generous consideration. 

WaLier E. Ener. 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 2215) granting a pension to Frederick E. Burgess; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 2216) granting a pension to Arthur Webster (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

$y Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 2217) granting a pension to Espy G. Goodpaster; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 2218) to authorize an appropriation for the relief 
of Joseph K. Munhall; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 2219) for the relief of the city of New York; and 

A bill (S. 2220) for the allowance of certain claims for extra 
labor above the legal day of eight hours at certain navy yards 
certified by the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 2221) to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in 
commemoration of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the Massachusetts Bay Colony; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 2222) granting a pension to Grace V. Barrett (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 2223) to provide for an assistant commissioner of 
education ; to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

A bill (S. 2224) to change the name of Iowa Circle in the city 
of Washington to Logan Circle; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. GLENN (for Mr. DENEEN): 

A bill (S. 2225) for the relief of Charles N. 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 2226) granting 
Prater (with accompanying 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 86) creating a commission to 
make a study with respect to the adequacy of the supply of 
unskilled agricultural labor; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. COPELAND submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

RADIO BROADCASTING LICENSES 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I send to the desk a resolu- 
tion and ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the reso- 
lution will be read for the information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 166), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Federal Radio Commission is hereby requested to 
report to the Senate on or before December 15, 1929, the number of broad- 
casting licenses, amount of power, number of frequencies, and periods 
of time for operation allocated to each of the five radio zones of the 
United States and to the District of Columbia as provided by the act 
of Congress approved March 28, 1928; and also the quota of licenses, 
power, frequencies, and time for operation to which each zone and 
each State are entitled under said act of Congress; and also to what 
extent, if any, said radio facilities have been allocated to any zone 
or State temporarily because of lack of applications for the same; and 
also the total number of broadcasting licenses and the total amount 
of power now allocated to radio stations as compared to the same as 
of March 28, 1928. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Kentucky 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
has been recognized. 

Mr. BLEASE. I rise to a question of personal privilege. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina will state it. 


Neal; to the 


an increase of pension to John 
papers); to the Committee on 


The Senator from California 
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Mr, JOHNSON. Does that take me off the floor, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina rises to a question of personal privilege. 
CRIME IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask that an article from the 
Washington Herald of this morning, and along with it two 
letters, be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
quested, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

“George R, Campbell, a member of the grand jury, who lives in the 
1400 block of Girard Street NW., is a stenographer employed by the 
American Railway Express Co., of which Robert A. McPherson, sr., 
father of the indicted man, it was pointed out, is chief clerk.” 

Is it possible that this is legal? 

“The member was Mrs. Delores Marmion, widow of a naval officer, 
who was receiving a pension from the Government. The courts have 
held in similar instances that this disqualifies a person from grand- 
jury duty and renders voidable acts of a jury with such an ineligible 
member.” 

While this is not. 

Then it is time that some new laws were made, 

Some of the friends of the police are already bragging about how 
they have already bested the Senate, and that they will run things to 
suit themselves from now on. 

Isn’t there such a thing as a dictaphone in Washington? 
Shelby, Kelly, and McPherson be trapped that way? 

One well-known lawyer has used such a contrivance to get evidence, 
and was able to win an important case that way. 

Or is it possible that some of the friends of the police are right, 
that the Senate is only bluffing, and that they are afraid to go ahead 
and see that justice is done? 

It would seem that about 90 per cent of the average people are con- 
vinced that something is seriously wrong with the police, and that 
so far the Senate has not shown any disposition to right matters. If 
they intend to further pursue that course, then they just as well turn 
the city over to the lawbreakers and be done with it. That 
the way the average man feels. 


The clerk will read, as re 


Couldn't 


A FRIEND. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 21, 1929, 
Ifon, COLE BLEASE, 
United Statics Scnate. 

My Drar Senator: When I first read the account of the McPherson 
tragedy it appeared to me that the young woman was murdered. I have 
read every account of it since that time and have not changed my mind. 

I was not surprised at the return of the grand jury when I recall 
the names of those interested in clearing the names of those who seem 
to have deliberately influenced the coroner’s jury verdict. 

The following names might suggest a Knights of Columbus lodge, 
even: Mitchell, Attorney General; Laskey, his appointee; Cullen, his 
appointee ; Dougherty, commissiioner of police; Shelby, detective; Kelly, 
detective; McPherson; Fitzpatrick, foreman of the grand jury; Leahy, 
counsel. 

Now, Senator, if this isn’t the roll call of little Ireland, then I am 
taking up your time for nothing. 

Senator, I am an experienced lawyer, now in the military service, so 
I can not sign this. I am also a taxpayer in the District and not 
radical on religious matters, but I encountered their work overseas and 
know how they work. It might pay you to look into this version of 
the McPherson case. 

Sincerely, 
ONE WHo BELIEVES SHE WAS MURDERED. 
{From the Washington Herald, Friday, November 22, 1929] 
THREE Senators HiT LASKBY FOR MCPHERSON TacCTICS—NURSE’s MATE 

STILL IN PERIL, BLEASE HoLps—NURSE’s MATE STILL LIABLH FOR 

INQuiRY, LAWMAKER REMINDS—* BAD LEGAL PRECEDENT ” SEEN 

Criticism of Special Prosecutor Laskey’s handling of the McPherson 
evidence came last night from three Senators. One of them, Coin 
Bieask, of South Carolina, declared: 

‘I think McPherson has lost a victory. The case is by no means 
settled. If a true bill had been returned by the grand jury, and if 
McPherson had been found guiltless in court, the entire matter would 
have been settled for once and all. 

“But as it now stands, McPherson may be called before any grand 
jury that wishes to reopen the case.” 

“BAD PRECEDENT ” 

Senator 'URNIFOLD SIMMONS also saw in the handling of the indict- 
ment “a bad legal precedent.” He said: 

“TI never heard of a prosecutor summoning defense witnesses, 
plainly the duty of the prosecutor to form a prima facie case, 


It is 
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“If such a method is legal in the District, the propriety of it can 
not be too strongly questioned.” 

LASKEY CRITICIZED 

Senator Lez OverMAN, of North Carolina, one of the prime motiva- 
tors of the cutire McPherson investigation, said: 

“T have no fault to find with the grand jury. But I do criticize 
the action of Special Prosecutor Laskey in bringing defense witnesses 
before the grand jury.” 

Senator BLease concluded his statement by saying: 

“T am not telling all I know, but I know this: Sunday night I was 
told, in the presence of two witnesses, what the final vote of the grand 
jury would be. It came out as predicted to me, with the difference of 
one ballot.” 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. ‘The Senator will state it. 

Mr. JONES. I can not see that any question of personal 
privilege has been presented by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, and I make that point of order. 

Mr. BLEASE. I have the floor, and I will speak to the reso- 
lution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator was recognized 
upon a question of personal privilege. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Jounson] had the floor, and he yielded for that 
purpose. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, in my State—and I think in a 
great many other States of this Union—the judges usually in- 
struct grand juries to bring in true bills in murder cases. There 
is a very good reason for doing so, as every man who has ever 
been in a criminal court well knows. If an accused person be 
indicted for murder and is tried before a petit jury, and the 
petit jury arrives at a verdict of not guilty, that settles the 
case; and no matter what may happen thereafter never again 
can that man be brought into court on that charge. But if no 
bill is returned, each succeeding grand jury, so long as the one 
who is under suspicion lives, can bring the case up and con- 
tinue the investigation. For instance, to show the justice of a 
verdict of not guilty, suppose that three friends were out to- 
gether and one accidentally killed one of the others, and the 
grand jury should say it was a case of accidental killing on 
the testimony of the third man of the group, a friend of the 
one accused. But suppose that in a few years that witness 
were to die and some one else should spring up and give a dif- 
ferent version of the killing, or suppose the friend who had 


testified in behalf of the one who had done the killing should 
fall out with him and should change his testimony and say 
that he was bought off or that certain influences were brought 


to bear upon him which made him tell a lie. In such a con- 
tingency the man who had originally been accused could be 
brought back into court. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is not of the 
opinion that the Senator from South Carolina has thus far 
stated a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. BLEASE. I am speaking on the resolution offered by 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Sackett]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Which is not as yet before 
the Senate. 

Mr. BLEASE. The Chair asked if there was objection, and I 
object. I will take the floor in my own right, either now or 
some other time during the day, so 1 might just as well be given 
the floor now. I am speaking on the tariff bill now, and I move 
that the tariff bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator wishes to 
speak to the tariff bill, the pending question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment on page 171, line 22. 

Mr. BLEASE. Then I am speaking on that, and everyone 
who does not want to hear me, including the Chair, can leave 
the Chamber. I shall have no objection to that. [Laughter.] 

So, Mr. President, as I was saying, the witness who at one 
time had testified for the person accused could come into court, 
change his testimony, and put the person accused in a very 
serious predicament. Therefore, I repeat, in many of the 
States, especially in my State, the judges almost invariably 
instruct the grand jury in murder cases, even though the killing 
was a plain case of accident, to bring in a true bill, in order 
that the defendant may receive from a petit jury a verdict of 
not guilty, which forever settles that question. 

Therefore I say that McPherson has not gained any victory. 
If any victory has been gained, it is the police department in 
its fight to vindicate itself, and that department has made a 
tool out of poor little McPherson; but he still stands in the 
same position that he did before, and at any time hereafter he 
may be reindicted; another grand jury may take up the case, 
and if it is proven that some of the alibi witnesses testified 
falsely that matter will be presented to another grand jury, for 
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I have already been told by proper authority that they are 
going to check up as to where some of the alibi witnesses were 
when they swore that they were at a certain place and saw 
McPherson, and if it can be proven that their testimony was 
false, even if they get only two or three witnesses to that effect, 
they can reopen this entire matter before the grand jury at any 
time they see fit. Therefore, all this bragging, it seems to me, 
is somewhat premature, and McPherson is the police goat up 
to now. 

Last night I received a telephone message. I do not care 
anything about it, but the message was that there was a big 
to-do going on at McPherson’s home, a great celebration. I 
thought it was rather strange that a man whose wife had died 
even by strangulation should participate in such a great re- 
ception so soon after her death. He must have loved her very 
dearly to thus celebrate her murder and the police department’s 
vindication. The message went on to say that I would soon 
know who killed Mrs. McPherson; that she herself would tell 
me, and then the telephone was immediately rung off. I sup- 
pose the intimation was that I may meet her somewhere else 
Well, if she committed suicide, I will never see her; if she did 
not, possibly I may. 

Mr. President, Captain Doyle was reinstated and the common 
talk on the street is that he was reinstated because they were 
afraid of a church fight in Washington and they were not ready 
for it right now. It has been said that Captain Doyle had been 
a Catholic, that he had quit the Catholic Church, and there was 
a certain hatred against him, and a strong effort had been and 
is being made to undermine him and kick him out in disgrace, 
but that he was reinstated because they were afraid of that 
fight at this time; the Catholics were not yet ready to force 
the issues. 

Every Senator on the floor of the Senate knows—ani I call 
upon the distinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin], 
if it be necessary, as a witness—that J have been one man who 
stood on this floor and deplored the bringing in of the religious 
issue. As I have stated, I graduated at a Catholic university ; 


I had a sister who married a Catholic; I have two nephews 
who are Catholics; and some of the very best friends I have in 
South Carolina are Catholics. 

I deplore bringing the question of religion in, and I only men- 
tion it this morning to show how far the police department and 


the District attorney’s office, honeycombed with “ little Ireland,” 
as the letter which has been read at the desk suggests, have 
gone in the methods to which they have resorted in order to try 
to humiliate somebody connected with the McPherson case. 

Mr. President, I said the other day in discussing the McPher- 
son case—and every Senator will remember perhaps what I then 
said—that I love justice too well not to remember the motto and 
the old legal maxim that every man is presumed to be innocent 
until he is proven guilty. I further said that I did not know 
whether McPherson was guilty or not, and I did not care. I 
went so far as to say that I hoped Mr. McPherson would prove 
himself innocent of the charge against him. That is recorded 
in my speeches. I have no special interest in the McPherson 
case. I was speaking rather of the general crime conditions in 
the city of Washington, and what I said in regard to those con- 
ditions has been verified by the raids which have been made, by 
the evidence of narcotics that have been bought and the nar- 
cotics which have been seized, and by the padlocks which have 
been put on disorderly houses. In every manner possible every 
word I have said upon this floor has been vindicated by the 
police department themselves in making their raids. 

I have nothing to do with this religious fight. I do not pro- 
pose to bring it in here. I only mention it because of the refer- 
ence which has been made to it in connection with Mr. Doyle’s 
reinstatement and the fight for a no bill in the McPherson case. 

I was interested in other matters, but I was not interested in 
the religious fight, and I was not particularly interested in the 
McPherson case until Mr. Laskey began to take the defendant's 
witnesses, as has been proven here by the record, into the grand- 
jury room to help get a no bill in McPherson’s case, and it was 
said Laskey is a Catholic and McPherson is a Catholic; then I 
began to look around. I do not know whether it is true or not; 
there is the letter, and it is said publicly and openly that the 
Catholic Church has made this fight for McPherson to save the 
police force and Rover’s office force. I do not know whether 
that is true or not. I can scarcely believe it; but I wanted to 
show the people of this country what is going on in this city 
and how efforts are being made to injure some people who 
simply are trying to see that justice is done. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLEASE. I do. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am sure the Senator does 
not mean to imply that any official of the Catholic Chureh has 
been interested in this matter or interfering with it. 

Mr. BLEASE. I do not know whether Laskey is an official of 
the church or not, but I know he fixed up the testimony that got 
this no bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, it may be possible 
that some individual member of the Catholic Church may have 
taken sides one way or the other in this matter; but I think 
it is a pretty broad and unfair statement for anyone to make 
or to suggest or to intimate that the Catholic Church as such has 
been interested in a sensational murder case in this District, 
especially when the alleged victim and defendant were and are 
not members of that church and when Mr. Laskey, the prose- 
cuting attorney of the Department of Justice, is not a Catholic; 
at least that is my information. 

Mr. BLEASE. I have just said, Mr. President, that I can 
searcely believe it; but I say that it is common rumor, and 
there is a letter. Not only that letter, but common talk on the 
street is to that effect. I am defending myself now. I will 
defend the Catholic Church, if it is necessary, every time; but 
I am taking care of Core BLease right now, and if it hits the 
Catholic Church or anybody else it will have to hit. If I throw 
a rock over the fence, and a dog yelps, he must be hit. 

Mr. President, I understand from very good authority that 
this idea of condemning me in the grand-jury room was sug- 
gested, not by any member of the grand jury, but by another 
party, and written by another party, and copied off in the hand- 
writing of the grand jurors or the clerk, whichever it may be. 
Then I was called over the telephone last night by a reporter 
of the Washington Herald—a young man whom I do not know 
personally, but whose father and myself were great friends 
away back in the nineties—and I was told that Mr. Laskey’s 
reward was to be a judgeship; that his name would be sent in, 
or that they hoped to-day to bring about certain influence to re- 
ward him by having him appointed a judge in this District, as 
Chief Justice McCoy would retire in a very short time. Now, 
that is nice talk! That is a nice condition for a city to be in! 

3efore the man fairly gets out of jail the man who got him out 
by presenting defendant’s witnesses to the grand jury is to be 
rewarded with a judgeship! 

The reporter asked me if I had any comment to make, I 
said no; I did not have. I do not know Mr. Laskey. I never 
have seen him in my life. I do not know Mr. McPherson. I 
do not know any of the McPherson family. I never saw Mr. 
Hurley in my life until just a few days ago, when he walked 
into my office with a letter of introduetion from a friend of 
mine in Chester, S. C., and said he wanted to thank me for 
bringing the matter to the attention of the country. 

Now I want to say a word for Robert J. Allen. 

It was reported that Secretary of War Good was taking a 
great interest in this matter. Something was said about it in 
my presence. I knew nothing about it. I said nothing about it. 
Later Mr. Allen came to see me for the second time that I 
have seen him. I did not know him at all when I introduced 
my resolution. Somebody in the crowd mentioned the fact 
of Mrs. McPherson, sr., being the confidential secretary of 
James W. Good, the Secretary of War. 

Mr. Allen, very promptly, with an oath, and a rather violent 
expression, said, “ Nobody has got a”—I would say it right out 
here, but there are ladies upstairs—“ any right to mention Mrs. 
McPherson’s nanre. She is as fine a little woman as ever lived. 
She is a hard-working, good woman. She has been confidential 
secretary to four Secretaries of War. I have known her for 
years, and there is no woman in this town of higher character 
or standing than McPherson’s mother.” So when they try to 
throw off the fact that Allen has taken any part in any slur 
upon the McPherson family, the man who says it says what is 
absolutely false, because, on the contrary, I know that he said 
this, and he said it in the presence of other witnesses. 

But that is the trend: Tear down anybody’s character ; injure 
any Senator; kill one of them, if necessary ; do what you please 
in order to support Pratt, in order to support Shelby, in order 
to support Kelly, all Catholics. I do not know either one of 
them. I do not think I know more than one policeman in the 
city by name. I do not know anybody connected with this case. 
I do not know Leo Rover. I never have seen him in my life. I 
do not know personally any of these people. I never saw the 
smiling McPherson in my life. I never saw Allen in my life 
until after I introduced my resolution, and he came down to 
the office one morning to give me some information about a 
matter entirely foreign to the McPherson case, Therefore I 
wish this country to know that what I have done in this matter 
has been simply to try to bring about a better condition in the 
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city of Washington, to try to make it a safe place for people 
to live. 

Why, yesterday you had a beautiful example of the maladnrin- 
istration of your city. I am informed that it has been many 
years since the code of building laws has been revised in this 
city. I understand that it has been many years since inspec- 
tions have been properly made; and yesterday, while we were 
in the Senate Chamber, a most horrible occurrence took place 
here. If they had had a proper building code, if they had had 
proper inspection, that terrible thing could not have happened. 
It is somebody’s duty to go around and investigate these things. 
Certainly, if it is not, the Senate and the House should provide 
some way by which it can be done. There certainly ought to be 
new laws and up-to-date laws for this city; but I will tell you 
this: If you had as competent and as efficient a police force as 
you have a fire department, you would not have half the crime 
you have. 

Yesterday, while sonre of you Senators were here working— 
something that I have done very little of under this iniquitous 
bill you are working on now; I hope you will kill it, and if you 
do not I hope the President will; that is one time I will vote 
with him, right or wrong—I went down to this fire. 

Go down and look at the building this morning, and look at 
the pictures in the paper, and see the magnificent work those 
boys did, keeping that fire in one building, keeping that fire 
where nobody was hurt, getting those people out of there, put- 
ting that fire out, keeping it right in the one building. I do not 
think anything else is damaged practically at all. Why, even 
the street-car traffic was just delayed for a little time. 
efficiency. That is competency. Why can you not have a police 
department just as good and just as effective against crime as 
those men were against fire? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COPHWLAND. Has the Senator learned what was the 
cause of the explosion? 

Mr. BLEASE. I have not; but there obviously was some 
deficiency about the machinery. 

Mr. COPELAND. The boiler? 

Mr. BLEASE. I suppose so. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does that mean that there is a failure of 
proper boiler inspection in this town? : 

Mr. BLEASE. That is my understanding. I do not know 
personally. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think that in a well-regulated city, if the 
Senator will bear with me, there should be no neglect of in- 
spectorial service which has to do with the increase of safety 
of the citizens. Nothing is more important than an annual 
inspection of every boiler. 

Mr. BLEASE. That is right. 

Mr. COPELAND. No boiler should be permitted to be put 
into commission in the fall in a place where the citizens con- 
gregate, as in a store, until there has been an inspection of the 
boiler to make sure that it is in proper condition. 

I want to be very sure that there is such a provision in this 
city. I have been much disturbed about this explosion. We are 
shortsighted, as Senators and as members of the District of 
Columbia Committee, unless we make very sure that ample pro- 
vision is made by proper inspection in this matter and all others 
in order that there may be safety for the citizens of the city of 
Washington. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from New 
York. I know that he is absolutely correct ; and as a member of 
the District Committee I am sure he will join with me in my 
efforts to give this city some new laws, to make it a better city 
and a cleaner city, and to take it out from the control of the 
crowd that now has it, that are willing even to have witnesses 
perjure themselves, willing even to slip witnesses out of the 
city—I know that is being done—willing even to threaten people 
with discharge if they go to the office of a certain man, or even 
see him in his hotel—I know that that has been done—willing 
even to be particeps criminis to murder, even to be accessories 
to the murder after the fact, which has been done in the Me- 
Pherson case, in order to shield themselves from exposure and 
to hold their positions and to keep their pets in office and to 
reward those who serve them in their dirty and damnable work, 
and against any man who dares to raise his voice for a cleaner 
Washington, for a Washington where men and women can live 
in safety. 

Personally, Mr. President, I have absolutely no interest in 
this matter. If the fathers and mothers of the city of Wash- 
ington—and I hope they will hear this in some way—are willing 
for their sons and their daughters to live under the government 
they are living under to-day; if they are willing to have the 
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houses of debauchery and to have the blind tigers in apartment 
houses and the general corruption that is going on in this city; 
if they are willing for their sons and their daughters to live in 
it, be reared in it, marry and intermarry in it, it certainly makes 
absolutely no difference to me. I have no son and I have no 
daughter to go through the temptations and the vileness and the 
filth of this city. 

My habits of life have about been formed; certainly I am 
too old now to be injured by the habits of others, and therefore 
what I have done I have tried to do in the interest of the boys 
and girls of Washington, everyone of whom I love. Whatever 
may be the result, I shall certainly feel that I have relieved my- 
self from any responsibility, either as a Member of this body, as 
an American citizen, or, if you please, as an individual. 


STAFF OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT ATTORNEY LEO A. ROVER 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want this statement, pur- 
porting to show the staff of Leo A. Rover, United States attorney 
for the District of Columbia, with affiliations, to appear in the 
ReEcoxp at this point. That will give Mr. Rover a chance to say 
whether or not the statement is correct. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Alabama? 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STAFF OF LEO A. ROVER, UNITED STATES ATTORNEY FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, WITH AFFILIATIONS 


Leo A. Rover, Roman Catholic; John W. Fihelly, Roman Catholic; 
William H. Collins, Roman Catholic; Neil Burkinshaw, Roman Catholic; 
Walter M. Shea, Roman Catholic; Charles B. Murray, Roman Catholic ; 
William A. Gallagher, Roman Catholic; Arthur G. Lambert, Roman 
Catholic; James F. Hughes, Roman Catholic; Philip F. Biggins, chief 
clerk, Roman Catholic; Charles A. Birmingham, Roman Catholic; Eliza- 
beth R. Magruder, Roman Catholic; Michael F. Keogh, Roman Catholic; 
James J, Crogan, Roman Catholic; John C. Conliff, Roman Catholic; 
Allen J. Krouse, Roman Catholic; John J. O'Leary, Roman Catholic; 
John R. Fitzpatrick, Roman Catholic; Evans, colored, assistant 
attorney, Roman Catholic; Orcutt, Roman Catholic; 
Camalier, Mason; J. B. Williams, said to be Protestant; 
stein, Russian Jew ; — Newman, Roman Catholic; 
Jew and Mason; J. R. Kirkland, Mason, 

It is understood that Mr. Rover objected seriously to putting Mr. 
Kirkland on, but that the Senators from Delaware raised such a howl 
that he was compelled to put him on, 

David Hart, Mason; lady telephone operator, Roman Catholic; Mrs, 
Webber, Mrs. Greathouse, religion unknown. 

There are said to be three other clerks, all Roman Catholics—two 
men and one woman, 

If you will check the church connections of Shelby and Kelly, together 
with the above information, you can possibly get some additional light 
on the McPherson case. 

SEPTEMBER 30, 1929. 


— Gold- 
Schwartz, 


RADIO BROADCASTING LICENSES 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Sackett] asked for the immediate consideration of a reso- 
lution which he has presented. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
nied. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I do not object to the Senator’s 
resolution. I merely made the objection in order to hold the 
floor. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSON. To the resolution I desire to present a very 
brief amendment, the words, “and also, whether or not any 
individual, association, or corporation has been permitted to 
operate any radio station or engage in radio broadcasting 
without a license, together with the name or designation of 
such permittee and the location of such radio station or radio 
broadcasting.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Federal Radio Commission is hereby requested to 
report to the Senate on or before December 15, 1929, the number of 
broadcasting licenses, amount of power, number of frequencies, and 
periods of time for operation allocated to each of the five radio 
zones of the United States and to the District of Columbia, as pro- 
vided by the act of Congress approved March 28, 1928; and also 
the quota of licenses, power, frequencies, and time for operation to 
which each zone and each State are entitled under said act of Con- 
gress; and also to what extent, if any, said radio facilities have been 
allocated to any zone or State temporarily because of lack of applica- 
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tions for the same; and also the total number of broadcasting licenses 
and the total amount of power now allocated to radio stations as com- 
pared to the same as of March 28, 1928; and also, whether or not any 
individual, association, or corporation has been permitted to operate any 
radio station or engage in radio broadcasting without a license, to- 
gether with the name or designation of such permittee and the location 
of such radio station or radio broadcasting. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 130) 
to provide for the compensation of page boys of the Senate and 
House of Representatives during the entire month of November, 
1929, and it was signed by the Vice President. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. JONES and Mr. WALSH of Montana advanced to the 
area in front of the Secretary’s desk and Mr. Jonps said: 

Mr. President, your committee on the part of the Senate, ap- 
pointed with a similar committee on the part of the House, 
to wait upon the President and advise him that the two 
Houses of Congress have completed their work for the session, 
beg leave to report that they have performed that duty, and 
the President advised the committee that he has no further 
communication to make. 

DAVID I. BOWEN 


Mr. ODDIB. As in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, I report favorably the 
nomination for postmaster at Des Are, Ark., and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be received as in executive session and the nomination will be 
announced. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


David I. Bowen to be postmaster at Des Arc, Ark., in place of R. G. 
Miles, resigned. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the nomination? The Chair hears none. With- 
out objection, the nominee is confirmed and the President will 
be notified. 


CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 


Mr. JONES. As in open executive session, I report from 
the Commerce Committee a nomination for the California Débris 
Commission, and ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. From the Committee on Commerce, 
Lieut. Col. Thomas M. Robins, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, for appointment as a member of the California Débris 
Commission. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the immediate 
consideration of the nomination? The Chair hears none; and, 
without objection, the nomination is confirmed, and the Presi- 
dent will be notified. 


THE AGRICULTURAL WEST AND TARIFF LEGISLATION 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
a recent editorial that appeared in the Minneapolis Tribune en- 
titled “ Grundy and the West” be printed in the Recorp. 

The Tribune has been a conservative Republican paper since 
the Civil War. Mr. Murphy, the publisher, is and has been for 
years the leader of the conservative Republicans in the North- 
west. The Tribune has been a strong and effective supporter of 
the Republican Party. 

It is evident that Mr. Murphy has been disappointed in his 
hope that the conservative eastern element would deal fairly 
with all sections of our country. 

Mr. President, I also ask that the open letter of Frederick E. 
Murphy to Senator Reep, of Pennsylvania, be printed in the 
REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the editorial and letter were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune] 
GRUNDY AND THE WEST 

From the testimony given by Joseph R. Grundy, lobbyist extraordinary 
and generalissimo of the eastern forces seeking limitless tariff grabs, it 
develops that following are his cardinal articles of faith: 

(1) The smaller Western States have too much voice in the Senate 
regarding tariff legislation. 

(2) It is a “ tragedy” that States contributing negligible amounts in 
Federal taxes, and “with no chips in the game,” should be permitted 
to break down a fundamental tariff policy. 


Without objection, the nomination 
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(3) There is no contradiction between equality for agriculture and 
increased industrial rates. 

Translate these articles of faith into simpler English and they emerge 
as follows: 

(1) The agricultural West should have no voice in tariff legislation 
at all. 

(2) It is deplorable that the agricultural West should use its voting 
power to protect itself against the tariff piracies plotted by the indus- 
trial Bast. 

(3) You can give the farmer equality by not giving him equality. 

The mentality of Mr. Grundy is interesting because, while extreme, it 
represents the mentality of a large section of the industrial East. 

Take, for example, Mr. Grundy’s attitude on parity for agriculture. 
Already the Tribune has explained that if “ parity’ means anything, it 
means an additional income of $6,000,000,000 a year for agriculture. 
That is the amount by which agriculture’s income is now short. Agri- 
culture’s income is only $12,000,000,000 a year at present, whereas, at 
the very least, it should be one-fifth of the national income, or 
$18,000,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Grundy has nothing against “ parity”; only the way to achieve 
it is to increase the farmer’s living and producing costs. 

In other words, the right way to give agriculture an additional 
$6,000,000,000 q year is to charge it an extra $2,000,000,000 a year. 

Or, put differently, the right way to treat the agricultural West is to 
make it poorer and at the same time tell it that it has become richer. 

If Mr. Grundy was a dictionary maker instead of a tariff maker we 
could look for these definitions in his lexicon: 

“An agricultural session ’—a session brought into being for the pur- 
pose of further robbing impoverished agriculture at the hands of the 
already affluent industrial East. 

“A western State”—a nuisance; a microbe; a form of insect life 
which ought to be suppressed. A useful and tolerable institution when 
it submits to a hold-up without a protest, but a pestilence of the first 
magnitude when it exercises its constitutional right to lift its voice 
against abuses. 

“A Republican Party campaign pledge to agriculture "—a sentiment 
facetiously intended which should never under any circumstances be 
mentioned after clection; a humorous method of speech; a playful 
irresponsibility of utterance appropriate before election, when farmer 
votes are needed. 

“ Pennsylvania "—a State which has had, and for all eternity should 
have, a complete monopoly upon tariff favors. 

“ Equality "—a tiresome word, which will bear any meaning except 
the one commonly attached to it. 

* Buncombe ’—agricultural relief. 

“The United States "—Pennsylvania. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE HON, D. A, REED, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Hon. D. A. REED, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator REED: I have read your recent letter to me with 
great interest, and I assure you that I am very glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to correct what I consider a very serious misapprehension on 
your part. 

The whole tone of your letter indicates a conviction on your part 
that the fulfillment of the pledges made by the Republican Party to 
agriculture would be inherently inimical to industry. The Tribune has 
been insistent that the Republican Party keep these definite pledges. 
The pledges were as definite as promissory notes. They contained no 
qualifications whatever. They were as simple and straightforward as 
it is possible to make a promise. You in your misapprehension answer 
our pleas for the fulfillment of these pledges by reciting the needs 
of industry and the promises made to industry. Apparently you 
conceive that the needs of industry are such that any benefits given 
to agriculture must of necessity detract from the prosperity of industry. 
Naturally, I can not follow you to this conclusion. 

Still I can hardly believe that you are willing to assent to the theory 
that agriculture and industry are in their very natures incompatible 
activities; that they are necessarily in conflict one with the other; 
that they are on opposite ends of the scale so that the betterment of 
one must necessarily mean the detriment of the other. 

This to me seems to be a monstrous conception and one that I do not 
think you will hold. In the first place, you represent in the United 
States Senate the State of Pennsylvania, which is one of the great agri- 
cultural States of the Union. It is true that Pennsylvania is one of 
the greatest industrial States of the Union and that industry in Penn- 
sylvania is greater in its scope than is agriculture, but, none the less, 
Pennsylvania is a great agricultural State and is comparable in agri- 
culture to Minnesota or Wisconsin. 

May I point out to you that according to the Department of Agri- 
culture (Crops and Markets for September, 1929) the estimated gross 
value of the farm production of Pennsylvania is $446,000,000? 

The same authority for the same period gives the gross value of farm 
production of Minnesota as $669,000,000, while that of Wisconsin is 
given as $629,000,000. 
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The annual farm production of Pennsylvania is greatly in excess 
of many of our western so-called agricultural States. Pennsylvania's 
farm production is greater than that of North Dakota, greater than 
South Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Colorado, Washington, Oregon, Wyo- 
ming, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, or Nevada. Surely you can not con- 
ceive of a business whose products amount to $446,000,000 a year as 
inimical to industry. Surely you can not leave the agricultural 
population of Pennsylvania out of your official considerations. 

In any compilation of agricultural resources Pennsylvania ranks in 
the forefront of the States in the Union. Any betterment of agricul- 
tural conditions generally must therefore be of pronounced value to the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

It is my recollection that Pennsylvania has been proud to proclaim 
the fact that Lancaster County was the greatest agricultural county in 
the United States, 

In your letter you ask, “ But, how in the world can you expect to 
make agriculture prosper by impoverishing the industrial districts?” 

Let me assure you I have not, nor have I ever had, any such strange 
thought. Neither have I ever seen evidence of any such thought on 
the part of those who have been asking the Republican Party to fulfill 
the pledges it so solemnly made to agriculture. Such a thought, on the 
face of it, is absurd and contrary to all the visible facts in our national 
economic scheme. It is almost a tiresome truism that industry con- 
sumes agriculture’s products. It is obvious that the business of agri- 
culture is largely the business of feeding and clothing the industrial 
worker. It is equally obvious that the impoverishment of industrial 
districts would reduce the sale of agricultural products. 

Granted that the farmer and the friends of agriculture possess 
normal intelligence, isn’t it a bit unkind to argue with them on the 
assumption that they are desirous of impoverishing industry? 

The Republican Party made very definite promises to agriculture 
during the last campaign. The Republican platform as adopted at the 
Kansas City convention says: 

“We favor adequate protection to such of our agricultural products 
as are affected by foreign competition. The Republican Party pledges 
itself to the development and enactment of measures which will place 
the agricultural interests of America on a basis of economic equality 
with other industries, to insure its prosperity and success.” 

This is an unqualified pledge. It was solemnly made, and there is 
no evidence that the Republican National Convention had any idea 
that the development and enactment of such measures as would put 
the agricultural interests of America on a basis of equality with other 
industries would result in the impoverishment of the industrial districts. 

The Republican Party’s platform also says: 

“A protective tariff is as vital to American agriculture as it is to 
American manufacturing. The Republican Party believes that the 
home market built up under the protective policy belongs to the Ameri- 
can farmer, and it pledges its support of legislation which will give 
this market to him to the full extent of bis ability to supply it.” 

This is also an unqualified pledge which gives no indication that the 
tepublican National Convention considered that an adequate tariff pro- 
tection for agriculture was inimical to industry. In fact, the above 
quotation distinctly states the contrary. It says: “A protective tariff is 
as vital to American agriculture as it is to American manufacturing.” 
Assuredly, there was no suspicion in the minds of the delegates that a 
proper agricultural tariff necessarily mean the impoverishment of in- 
dustry, otherwise the platform would not have said that a protective 
tariff is as “ vital” to American agriculture as it is to American manu- 
facturing. 

It has been our contention that, since the Hawley Dill took shape in 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House, the Republican Party 
has given no evidence of its intent either to put agriculture on a basis 
of equality with other industries, or to give the home market to the 
farmer, “‘ to the full extent of his ability to supply it.” 

The treatment of agriculture in the case of hides and shoes in the 
leather schedule, in the casein item, inedible oil item, flax item, linseed 
oil item, wool item, and in certain items of the cream and milk sched- 
ule is. to my mind, sufficient proof of the contention that the Republi- 
ean Party has failed to give agriculture an equality of treatment with 
other industries and has failed to give the American home market 
to the American farmer. 

There is a home market for the American farmer of $800,000,000 to 
$1,000,000,000 exclusive of the importations that come from the Philip- 
pine Islands. If that market were given to the American farmer, in- 
dustry would be the eventual beneficiary. This market has been denied 
the American farmer both in the House and in the Senate in spite of 
the platform pledge to give it to him. 

There can be no fear in this instance that the industrial districts 
will be impoverished. Here is about a billion dollars of American 
money that goes to foreign countries, exclusive of the Philippines, every 
year. The industrial districts do not get this money. It goes to ex- 
porters in foreign lands. American agriculture asks for this home 
market, and will spend this money in the industrial districts. The 
American farmers’ request for this market has been flatly refused. I 
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do not think you will tell me that it was refused through fear of 
“impoverishing the industrial districts.” 

In all our contentions, which have been confined to these two points, 
there is not the slightest suggestion of “impoverishing the industrial 
districts.” Such a thought could only arise as a consequence of a 
belief that the placing of agriculture on a basis of equality with indus- 
try and the giving of the home market to agriculture, have as a neces- 
sary consequence, the effect of impoverishing the “ industrial districts.” 

That there is any connection between the fulfillment of the Republi- 
can Party’s pledges to agriculture and “ the impoverishing of the indus- 
trial districts” I most emphatically deny. I assert that the direct 
contrary will be the result. I assert that a prosperous agriculture 
means a prosperous industry. In the United States 30,000,000 people 
live by agriculture. This is one-fourth of our population. Surely the 
prosperity of one-fourth of our population can not result otherwise than 
in an increased prosperity for industry. 

Let me point out to you the fact that the agricultural State of Min- 
nesota has a very keen interest in the prosperity of industry. As Penn- 
sylvania is an agricultural State, so also is. Minnesota an industrial 
State. Minnesota ranks high as an agricultural State, but it is well to 
bear in mind that the value of its manufactured products is consider- 
ably in excess of the value of its agricultural products. 

According to the Department of Agriculture, the value of Minnesota's 
total crops and animal products for 1928 is $669,000,000. The value 
of its manufactured products, according to the Department of Commerce, 
is $1,066,000,000. The value of the manufactured products of Wisconsin 
is nearly three times the value of its agricultural products. 

In view of these facts, isn’t it a little unreasonable to assume that we, 
supposedly persons of normal intelligence, would carry on any sort of a 
campaign that tended to impoverish industry? To accuse us of such an 
intention is to accuse us of sheer imbecility and this I know, my dear 
Senator, you would never do. 

We are all well aware that there are industries in the country that are 
in need of tariff adjustment. We also know that there are industries in 
need of tariff assistance that are not now asking for it. It is to the 
plain interest of agriculture that these industries should have the tariff 
assistance they need, but when I say this I do not withdraw, in the 
least, our demand for the fulfillment of the solemn pledges made to agri- 
culture by the Republican Party. The Republican Party promised agri- 
culture an equality of treatment with other industries and the party 
promised agriculture the home market. All that we ask is that these two 
promises be kept. 

Freperick FE, Murpeny, Publisher. 
Sincerely yours, 


EFFECT OF TARIFF BILL ON SOUTH DAKOTA AND NORTHEASTERN 


STATES—COMMUNICATION OF H. E. MILES 
Mr. NORBECK. 


Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Recorp statements and certain data prepared by Mr. 
H. E. Miles, chairman of the Fair Tariff League, relative to 
the pending tariff bill and showing its effect on South Dakota 
as compared with effect on the Northeastern States. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


[Fair Tariff League, H. E. Miles, Chairman] 
NOVEMBER 1, 1929. 
WHAT THE TARIFF DOLS TO SOUTH DAKOTA 


The State: South Dakota loses on the tariff annually, net. $31, 134, 000 
South Dakota farmers: 
Gain on the tariff on farm products, net 2, 943, 000 
This gain is absorbed in their loss on the tariff as a 
whole, which is, net 16, 303, 000 

The State loses $6 to $1 of gain. 

Farmers lose on the tariff $4 to $1 of gain. 

South Dakota is exclusively agriculture and grazing. 
highly industrious, thrifty, hard working, intelligent. They are few in 
number, relatively. Consequently, the per capita loss from the tariff is 
more serious than the figures indicate. 

The time is past when western people need to be told that the agri- 
cultural tariff is almost worthless to agriculture when the advantages 
are spread over the Nation’s $12,000,000,000 of farm products. 

An exhaustive calculation participated in by several of the ablest, 
most expert men in the various fields in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the Tariff Commission, and agricultural economists in uni- 
versities and State colleges of agriculture, and inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RecorD by Senator BrooKHART, of Iowa, June 18, 1929, 
shows that the present tariff on farm products, of a value of more than 
$8,000,006,000, carry a nominal protection to-day, aggregating $2,500,- 
000,000, or about 33 per cent, 

This nominal protection as written in the present tariff law, act of 
1922, would make our farmers rich if it were collectible. It would 
add 42 cents to to-day’s price of wheat, oats 15 cents, corn 15 cents, 


another 7 cents to butter, and so on through the list. 


Her people are 
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The above calculation did not include the highly protected products, 
butter, wool, and sugar, and an uncertain $45,000,000 which the tariff 
may give cattlemen. When these products are included the tariff 
would give farmers to-day, on $10,000,000,000 of products, annually 
$3,000,000,000. 

The trouble is that America is necessarily a great exporter of farm 
products and must be for decades to come. 

We can not mark one carload of wheat for sale abroad at a low price 
and another for sale at home at a high price. All must be sold at 
Liverpool prices, because that market takes our huge farm surplus and 
necessarily sets the price for all. The American tariff is ineffective in 
Liverpool. 

American farmers sell “Europe minus”—at Liverpool prices, less 
heavy transportation charges. 

American farmers buy their manufactured supplies ‘“ Europe plus "— 
at Buropean prices, plus ocean freights, plus the tariff. 

For their salvation American farmers must require that the tariff 
on manufactured products be as low as reasonable protection requires. 

Denmark alone is happy of all the nations in the world that export 
farm products in volume. Denmark is completely free trade. She buys 
with the same currency in which she sells. 

The farmers of Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, Canada, and 
the United States are in distress, because the meager shillings they 
collect in Liverpool bring so little when spent in their own overprotected 
home countries. We will not imitate Denmark, neither will we longer 
let manufacturers hand pick the committees of Congress that write their 
tariff schedules and color most tariff rates with the greed of manufac- 
turers, 

The table herewith is based upon the Federal statistics commonly 
used in such tabulations and prepared with the assistance of experi- 
enced and dependable experts in the various fields covered. 


WHAT THE TARIFF DOES TO SOUTH DAKOTA 
(Census: Crops, 1924; population Jan. 1, 1925) 
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Net gain to farmers on agricultural schedule_-_-~~- 2, 943, 000 
The State as a whole gains on agricultural schedule, net_-_ 290, 000 


Manufacturers’ schedule 


(62 industries only, comprising 40 per cent of the Nation's total on the 
basis of one-half of duties added to prices in certain industries) 
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16, 593, 000 | 14, 521, 000 | 31, 134, 000 | 5, 512, 000, 000 


Loss to farmers, manufacturers’ schedule 
Loss to State, manufacturers’ schedule 


$16, 593, 000 
31, 134, 000 


They lose $4 to $1 


State loses, on all schedules, net, $30,844,000. 
$1 of gain. 


It loses $6 to 


THE AGRICULTURAL SCHEDULES 

There are three outstanding exceptions in respect to tariff benefits to 
farm products—wool, sugar, and flaxseed. 

These three are on a scarcity basis. That is, we produce only one- 


third of the wool, scoured weight, one-sixth of the sugar, and a fraction 
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of the flaxseed that we require. Consequently, our producers of these 
products have only to meet the price of the imported products after 
they have paid ocean transportation plus the tariff in full. This gives 
them the full benefit of the tariff. It does not, however, increase pro- 
duction, as some have predicted, and never will to the extent of one- 
half of our requirements. 

WHEAT 

The worthlessness of the wheat duty in 1929 is evidenced by the mar- 
keting of North Dakota and Montana wheat in Canada, and the payment 
of a duty of 12 cents a bushel at the border. This is an exceptional 
year, however. 

For the 5-year average 1923-1927, American growers of high-protein 
wheat secured an average annual benefit of $17,500,000. They did it, 
however, at the expense of the Nation’s crop as a whole. Like taking 
the best apples from the barrel, the rest of the crop was necessarily 
discriminated against in Liverpool prices and the gain to American 
farmers, as a whole, was Offset mostly or wholly by the low prices of 
common wheat. 

South Dakota farmers have sold premium wheat at an apparently 
excellent profit in small amounts and occasionally. They see this profit ; 
they do not know that the price of United States wheat in Liverpool 
since the war has been 6% cents lower than other wheat. No expert 
has been found who doubts that South Dakota has lost as much from 


this Liverpool discrimination as she has gained from her wheat 
premiums. 

The gain of $17,500,000 went almost wholly to Montana, North 
Dakota, Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado. 


Believing the 5-year period 1923-1927 to be fairly representative, our 
estimate allows this $17,500,000 as the probable annual tariff gain on 
wheat to growers as a whole. It pyramids this sum 40 per cent to 
consumers of wheat. This is the known pyramiding on butter from 
milk to the consumer's table as determined by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Nothing can be added, fairly speaking, to the first 
price of any product without progressive percentage increases by each 
handler from producer to consumer. 

CORN 


Argentina is our only competitor. Said a representative of a corn- 
refining company, that has imported three-fourths of the corn brought in 
in 10 years, “Argentine corn is flint corn, deficient in starch, and rela- 
tively undesirable.” Under the drawback provision of the tariff this 
company could import corn at a net duty of one-seventh of 1 cent per 
bushel for conversion at its seaboard factories and reexport to Europe 
where it has a big market. 

In some recent years not a bushel of corn has been imported so far as 
Government reports show, except a little to be cracked for chicken and 
pigeon feed on the Atlantic seaboard, where this hard flint corn is pre- 
ferred by some feeders; and a little more for the same purpose on the 
Pacific coast, where corn is little grown and freight charges are high 
from the nearest producers, Nebraska and Kansas. 

The tariff tax on corn is a tax on chicken feeders and a bit hard on 
the Pacific coast. The tax has no effect on domestic prices. 

Other cereals, like corn, are unaffected by the tariff. 


PORK AND PORK PRODUCTS 


Duty ineffective. 


Swine are “canned corn.” We export huge quan- 
tities. 


We are the world’s reservoir for pork and pork products. 
WwooL 


The wool tariff is the child of corruption. The resulting wool duties 
help dirt farmers as a whole not at all. They cost consumers $350,. 
000,000, or about four times the total annual value of the wool clip. 
American farmers pay one-fourth of this cost, or $82,500,000. If fair- 
ness and intelligence ever prevail in the wool tariff, American wool 
growers will get as good protection as now, being about 35 per cent ad 
valorem. Consumers will save approximately $100,000,000 and farmers 
one-fourth of this. 

As it is, foreign wool of the type raised here actually pays only 
per cent to 35 per cent duty ad valorem, which should be the tariff 
rate. At this rate, woolgrowers are prospering greatly. 

The present rate, 31 cents per scoured pound, equals 75 per cent, 
more often 100 per cent, and sometimes 150 per cent, on quantities of 
coarse, strong, serviceable wools, now prohibited by the tariff to Ameri- 
can people of small means and used in Europe instead. 

This tariff discrimination compels Americans of moderate means to 
use millions of pounds of shoddy, cotton, and other wool substitutes, 
at a sacrifice in money and comfort. It makes American rags sell in 
the English rag market for 25 per cent less than the rags of any other 
country. This richest country on earth has the poorest rags! 

According to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the wool clip of 
1929 (preliminary estimate) is 301,866,000 pounds. In the 5-year 
period 1909-1913 it averaged 272,248,000. That is, in the last 16 
years, with the stimulation of the war and the present tariff, produc- 
tion has been increased only 38,000,000 pounds or about 15,000,000 
pounds, clean weight, worth less than $1 per pound. 
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Under no conditions reasonably to be expected can consumption be 
increased further; that is, above the present production of 1 pound of 
clean wool per capita. 

The wool tariff is pyramided threefold to consumers by the reason- 
able and necessary additions at each stage to the prices paid by the wool 
buyer, the spinner, the cloth maker, the clothing manufacturer, and the 
retailer. 

The tariff law itself stipulates 45 cents compensatory duty on cloth 
per pound, or 50 per cent pyramiding from wool to cloth. This makes 
each dollar of wool duty into $1.50 in cloth. Add 30 per cent to this 
for the clothing manufacturer’s cost and profit, and to that sum 33% 
per cent of his selling price for the retail clothier, and we get three 
for one pyramiding. A bulletin from the Tariff Commission, giving 
clothing manufacturers’ and retailers’ margins, shows that this is 
slightly less than the common practice. 

By this computation, as shown in the accompanying table, South 
Dakota woolgrowers gain from the tariff $574,000. 

South Dakota farmers, as a whole, lose from the wool tariff $995,000. 

The State loses from the woo) tariff, net $1,291,000. 

The Nation loses $330,000,000. 

It must be said with emphasis that the suggested corrected wool 
tariff would not materially lower the woolgrowers’ protection. The 
revision would be in the consumers’ interests. 


SUGAR 


In some rgspects this is the strangest of the tariffs. The total value 
of the domestic sugar crop entering into consumption, i. e., excepting 
beets used for seed, is beets $50,500,000, and Louisiana cane $12,500,- 
000; total, $63,000,000. The sugar tariff costs consumers $248,000,000, 
or four times the total value of the domestic crop, and yet the farmer 
producers are not prosperous as a whole. Domestic refiners collect the 
entire duty, about $45,000,000, on continental production; but it is 
commonly estimated that they pass on to the growers only one-half of 
this amount, or $22,500,000. This makes the cost of the tariff to con- 
sumers more than ten times the tariff benefit to farmers. Against this 
benefit of $22,500,000 farmers, as consumers, being one-fourth of our 
population, lose $60,000,000. 

A principal difficulty with the sugar tariff is that it admits without 
duty the products of our island possessions, where sugar is produced at 
about the same cost as in Cuba, which sends us one-half of our total 
requirements under the duty of 1.76 cents per pound for raw. With 
this discrimination between Cuba and the Philippines, and the very low 
cost in the latter, the Philippines have virtually doubled their produc- 
tion since 1922 under the present tariff and have kept domestic produc- 
tion at about 1922 level. Cuban imports are steadily decreasing under 
this favored Philippine competition. Witness the crop in Cuba paid 
duties of $148,000,000 about three years ago, then $130,000,000, and last 
year $112,000,000. 

The Hawley duty would give domestic refiners $16,400,000 more, with 
about $8,200,000 of this going to the growers, and would increase cost to 
consumers about $100,000,000 and still leave Philippine imports ever 
increasing. 

If a bounty were given continental growers of 1% cents per pound, 
being paid to the refiner as the duty is, but with the proviso that two- 
thirds of this bounty, or 1 cent, should be passed on to the growers, then 
the price of beets would be $10 per ton, or about 30 per cent more 
than now, with resulting great prosperity to the growers. The other 
third of the bounty would greatly benefit refiners. 

In addition to this bounty, which only fairly equalizes production in 
the States with the Philippines, there should be a tariff like the present 
of about 1% cents per pound, benefiting alike the States and the 
Philippines as against Cuba. ‘This duty equalizes production costs, as 
estimated by the Tariff Commission not long ago between the United 
States and Cuba. The McKinley tariff gave a bounty on sugar. 

TOBACCO 

We are the world’s reservoir for tobacco, Europe sets the price. 
The tariff is ineffective, except on “ shaded” tobacco grown under cloth 
covers in Connecticut, but without special profit. The tariff, $2.10 a 
pound, is for Connecticut’s benefit. It is objected to strenuously by 
growers of ordinary tobacco, who want a lower domestic price on im- 
ported wrapper tobacco for wrappers to cover domestic filler tobacco 
with and consequently a better price for the great volume of domestic 
tobacco. 

Even with this high tariff—$2.10 a pound—-a big Connecticut pro- 
ducer went into bankruptcy not long ago. A high duty that costs con- 
sumers a great amount is often of little or no value to the farm pro- 
ducer (witness beet growers in Colorado), but only stimulates him 
to the use of a few acres impractically. 

Georgia and Florida produce considerable “ shaded’ tobacco but sell 
it at an average of 50 cents per pound. What is a duty of $2.10 per 
pound worth on tobacco that sells for 50 cents? Many experts say 
worth nothing. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS 


The inescapable tendency in any product stimulated by a high 
tariff and capable of practically unlimited production is to bring new 
producers into the field until the domestic price pays no better than the 
price of commodities largely exported. There is this danger in dairy 
products. We are always near the export basis. 

Also, each cent of addition to the butter price increases the con- 
sumption of oleomargarine $1,000,000—a deterrent to high butter 
prices. By merely better care of the herd, production can be quickly 
increased 10 per cent, and indefinitely increased in two years by 
increasing the herd—another deterrent to high prices. 

Until recently Denmark was our only considerable competitor. Her 
climatic and other conditions are so like ours that able agricultural 
economists saw no decided money advantage in the butter tariff. 
Recently, however, New Zealand, with refrigerated ships, is making 
great and increasing exports, with no limit in sight to further increases. 

In our four summer months, May and August, inclusive, when 46 
per cent of our butter is produced, the New Zealand price in 1928 in 
London was from 6 to 8 cents lower than the New York price. but in 
our winter months, December—March, when we produce only 24.3 per 
cent of our year’s output, it is lush spring and summer time in New 
Zealand, with maximum production and minimum costs. In 1928 
New Zealand butter sold in London at 10 cents below New York in 
December, 15 cents in January, and 11 cents in February and March, 

Consequently, a butter tariff of 14 cents is necessary as a winter 
stop-gap if we are to maintain New York’s high winter prices for 
fresh and storage butter. 

This 14-cent tariff is like the upper 3 feet of a Mississippi levee— 
of no use most of the time but desperately needed when needed at all. 

The best authorities consulted Judge the butter tariff worth 7 cents 
per pound on an all-year basis. 

The above calculation uses this figure and reduces milk sold at the 
farm to a butterfat content on this basis. It allows on milk and 
cream only two-thirds of the tariff benefit to butter, because milk and 
cream never cross the ocean and are relatively a heavy, difficult, and 
perishable commodity. 

In many parts of the country, where dairying is not organized, milk 
and cream are marketed on a cost-of-production basis and the tariff 
is of no benefit. Along the St. Lawrence River and the lower Lakes, 
however, much milk and cream are imported from Canada, and the 
tariff is as effective, substantially, as on butter, so the calculations for 
the Northeastern States would give them a better tariff benefit than is 
given the rest of the country. 


IN CONCLUSION 


If the tariff on wool and sugar is made reasonable, adequately 
protective, and not abusive of the consumer’s rights, then, without 
qualification, a fairly high tariff on farm products is altogether desir- 
able. It hurts no one. It steadies the mrarket. It prevents infrequent 
imports in times of special distress to agriculture, from crop failure 
or destructively low domestic prices. The agricultural tariff, however, 
can never bring to American agriculture benefits measured in dollars, 
in actual price increases, that can be felt appreciably when spread over 
our gross annual farm production of $12,500,000,000. 

The farmer’s interest in the manufacturer’s schedule is vital, in 
making certain that the money which he saves with difficulty is not 
taken from him in his purchases by unjust rates to manufacturers, 
that make amazingly rich corporations still richer by their procure- 
ment through legislative action of huge sums that, in fact, belong to 
others. 


THE TARIFF ON MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS—-EBAST AGAINST SOUTH AND WEST 


An exhaustive analysis of $24,000,000,000 worth, or 40 per cent of 
the total output of manufacturers in the United States ($62,000,- 
000,000), based upon the commonly used Federal statistics of produc- 
tion, tariff duties and trade, shows that if the makers of eight heavy 
steel products, bars, structural, tin plate, pipe, etc., add only one-half 
of the tariff allowance granted them by Congress, they gain from the 
tariff annually $222,500,000. 

It is commonly known that they add substantially all of the tariff. 

If the makers of 20 highly finished steel products, hardware, cutlery, 
files, machine tools, electrical machinery, sewing machines, clocks, brass 
and bronze, aluminum manufacturers, etc., add one-half of their tariff 
allowance to their prices, then they gain from this tariff $541,000,000. 

If 34 general industries, producing the things that fill our retail 
establishments, of a total factory value of $16,000,000,000—textiles, 
hosiery and knit goods, carpets and rugs, trunks and valises, toys, 
glassware, chinaware, oilcloth, perfumery, photographic goods, furs, 
shirts, clothing, rubber goods, musical instruments, ete.—if these makers 
add one-half of their tariff allowance to their prices, they get from the 
tariff nearly $2,000,000,000. 

Manufacturers once denied that they added the tariff to their prices. 
Now they declare it and demand further increases for the very purpose 
of adding the increases to their prices. 
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The tariff is added in full by many, as many investigations have dis- 
closed. In estimating the cost of the tariff to consumers in the above 
table and elsewhere it is assumed that only one-half of the tariff is 
added to prices in the 62 industries studied, which amount is distributed 
on a per capita basis. 

Fifty per cent addition is too low for these industries; but it is best 
to be conservative, and it must be remembered that some strictly com- 
petitive industries gain nothing from the tariff. They only suffer from 
the high cost of the supplies that they purchase from the big industries 
that add the tariff. South Dakota manufacturers are of this class. 

Farm-implement manufacturers suffered for years, but now they have 
pushed up their prices until the best of them make great profits. Farm 
implements are on the free list, but the makers pay $50,000,000 a year 
of tariff graft to their steel makers, which sum is pyramided by the 
additions of wholesalers and retailers to cover their cost of doing busi- 
ness and their profits until it became $100,000,000 to farmers in retail 
prices 10 years ago. It is probably more to-day because of the greater 
amount of steel used in the heavier farm machinery of to-day. 

Assuming that lower costs would be reflected in lower prices and that 
the implement makers do not have price agrecments, this hundred 
million dollars of tariff additions to articles on the free list is a peculiar 
tax upon American agriculture. 

Likewise careful computations indicate that our railroads to-day pay 
one-half billion dollars too much for their rails, locomotives, and highly 
finished and equipped passenger and freight cars. Rails in American 
sections cost $32.50 per ton in continental Europe to-day, f. o. b. 
Antwerp, and delivered in the United States, duty paid, $38 to $40, 
depending upon lengths. They are $43 at the mill in the United States. 
Because of international agreements no foreign rails enter the United 
States except a very few light rails for timbering and light rails. 
And the United States Steel Corporation made $96,000,000 in the first 
six months of 1929. It made $53,000,000 in the third quarter of 1929. 


FOR WHOM IS THE TARIFF WRITTEN?——THE EAST VERSUS THE WEST AND 
SOUTH 


The big overprotected industries (owned mostly in the East, some 
with branch factories elsewhere) add all or most of the tariff to their 
prices. They are relatively few in number, however, though their out- 
put is enormous. More than three-fourths of our manufacturers and all 
small ones, like South Dakota’s, work on a cost-of-production basis, 
some on almost a wage basis. 

The following list of the nine principal manufacturing industries in 
South Dakota shows how little any of our strictly agricultural States 
get from the tariff. South Dakota is typical of Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Washington, Oregon, etc., and of all the Southern States, except for 
Alabama’s steel industry, owned in the East, sugar in Louisiana, and a 
few fine cotton mills in North Carolina. 

A careful] study of Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana shows that 
their manufacturers as a rule get almost no more from the tariff 
than the strictly farm States. Their industries are midway in develop- 
ment between South Dakota’s and the seven Northeastern States pre- 
viously considered. 

When a tariff-profiteering industry is found in one of these States, 
like steel in Wisconsin, Illinois, and Indiana, aluminum in Wisconsin, 
and plate glass in Missouri, it is owned to such an extent by eastern 
capitalists that the western State gets only the general advantages that 
come from its local expenditures. 


MANUFACTURING IN SOUTH DAKOTA—SOUTH DAKOTA’S PRINCIPAL INDUS- 
TRIES——-RANKED BY THE VALUE OF THEIR PRODUCTS (CENSUS 1920) 


1. Butter. 

2, Flour milling. 

3. Bread and other bakery products. 

. Newspapers and periodicals. 

. Automobile repairing. 

. Cars and general shop construction by steam railway companies. 
. Lumber and timber products. 

. Confectionery and ice cream. 

». Planing-mill products. 

This list is virtually duplicated in Nebraska and North Dakota. 

In the East butter, bread, and ice-cream making, the repair of autos 
and railway equipment, and newspaper printing are scarcely thought of 
as manufacturing. 

The tariff scarcely touches such industries. 


MANUFACTURING IN THE NORTHEASTERN STATES—-NEW JERSEY AN 
EXAMPLE 


New Jersey is typical of Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Delaware, and New York. Of New Jersey’s 62 prin- 
cipal industries, all are effectively protected except newspapers and 
periodicals, yeast bread, and four crude products—petroleum refining, 
copper smelting, fertilizer, and gold and silver reducing, not from the 
ore. 

See to what effect, from this list of 21 taken from a larger and like 
list of her 62 principal industries. 
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Some of New Jersey’s principal industries and their tariff allowances 


(2) (3) | ey 


Tariff al- 
| lowance 
| to New 


Tariff rates 


Per cent 
of pro- 
duction 
value re- 
ceived 
by labor 


Cost to 
| consum- 
ers, pres- 
ent law 


Products manu- 

factur- 
| ers under 
| present | 
law | 


Senate 
bill 


Present 
law 


Million | Million 
dollars dollars 


| Per cent Per cent 
55 154 


Per cent 

55.9 5; 15.3 

Electrical machinery, appara- | 

tus, and supplies (except 
lamps). 

Worsted goods } 
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Cotton goods 

Coal-tar products 

Cheap jewelry (other than gold | 
and platinum). Suividoumindel 

Millinery and lace goods. | 

Knit goods (except gloves)...... 
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Earthen and stone ware 

China and porcelain ware 
Clothing, men’s 

Clothing, women’s__-.._....... 
Brass, bronze, and copper prod- | 
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Pumps, steam and other power. 

Shirts 

Pencils, lead 

Brick and tile, terra-cotta, and 
fire-clay products_............ 

Chocolate and cocoa products __ 


Total 
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Column 2 shows first the tariff protection given to-day, and, second, 
the higher protection proposed in the Senate bill now pending. 

Is the tariff first of all for labor? See column 3 and compare its 
rewards to labor out of each dollar of factory product with the rates 
given the manufacturers in column 2. The tariff should not equal the 
pay roll, but only the difference between our wage costs and foreign 
wage costs. 

American factory wages are as cheap as any in the world in most of 
our highly organized industries. Our wage earners get more only be- 
cause they produce more. 

‘The girl who knits 1,800 pairs of men’s cotton socks in a day for 
one-sixth of 1 cent per pair is not costly, although she accumulates 
$3 in a day. 

The man who shapes 50,000 bricks in an hour is cheap enough at 
$1.25 per hour, or 2 cents per 1,000 bricks. 

And all American factory labor is on much this basis. It is due to 
our mass methods that can not be duplicated in other countries with 
smaller populations, and consequently far less consuming power. 

All Europe knows that until the seemingly Utopian hope for which 
it now strives, a United States of Europe, with free distribution in an 
area and population comparable to our country, is realized, we can 
and will produce substantially as cheaply as she now does. Indeed, 
her low wages are low simply because her conditions prevent our kind 
and degree of mass production. 

There is no political lie so hurtful to American consumers’ pocket- 
books as the lie that tariff rates like the present are needed for labor's 
sake. 

Note these judgments of great labor leaders, whose people need high 
tariff rates if any wage earners do. They are the sort that fill New 
Jersey factories. 

“Informed men know that high wages with their resulting good 
health, good will, and energy, are cheap wages. To show this by facts 
and figures is more than a national service. It tends, by America’s ex- 
ample, to raise the wages of all countries to the betterment of the race, 
as Mr. Miles shows. * * * Where American labor is falsely made 
an excuse for high tariffs that give $10 to trusts and price fixers to $1 
to labor, our wage earners suffer with the rest. 

“The Fair Tariff League and Mr. Miles should have the support 
of all who stand for the right use of protection and not its abuse.” 
(Wm. H. Johnson, president, International Association of Machinists.) 

“It is in the nature of things that well-paid labor is cheap labor. 
The well fed, well paid, well conditioned man or beast has little to 
fear from those of opposite sort. To decry American labor in general 
as not earning its wage, and on that charge to give great corporations 
a virtual monopoly of any of our domestic markets through excessive 
tariff rates is to challenge Divine Providence, that wills that men 
shall prosper in the measure in which they help others to prosper. 
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“We know too little of the power and value of America’s relatively 
high wage scale. Mr. Miles’s illustrations are refreshing and valuable. 
As he a committee of labor leaders, studying the tariff in coop- 
eration with representatives of other economic groups, would render a 
valuable public service in finding what protection is needed and elimi- 
nating the element of exploitation from the tariff.” (James P. Noonan, 
International Brotherhood of Electric Workers.) 

“Tariff rates that are many times the difference in costs of pro- 
duction here and abroad are not helpful to labor. * * * Such rates 
and resulting high prices for the necessaries of life fatten trusts and 
oppress labor and the public generally * * *, 

““Mr, Miles’s article in the Engineer’s Journal is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the subject and to the public welfare. 

“Where tariff protection or other legislation is needed to shield our 
markets from low merchandise prices due to sweated foreign labo7, all 
political parties and all true Americans want that protection and will 
have it. 

“Where American labor is made a cat’s-paw for high tariffs that give 
$10 to trusts and the like to $1 to labor, our wage earners suffer with 
the rest.” (Edward Keating, editor Labor.) 

Our tariff for 50 years has been in many instances from ten to fifty 
times the difference in wage costs here and abroad per unit of product. 


says, 


TARIFF BENEFIT TO MANUFACTURERS 

Note, in column 4, in round millions of dollars, the sums granted 
New Jersey manufacturers by the tariff if they can add their tariff 
bounties to their prices, as they do so successfully in major part and 
often in full. 

Where the sums are relatively small the industries are relatively 
small in New Jersey. The rates show that they get their full pro rata. 

In all, these 21 New Jersey industries are allowed by the tariff 
$259,000,000. 

Costing consumers $518,000,000. 

New Jersey industries as a whole get from the tariff $747,000,000, 

Costing consumers $1,494,000,000. 

THD COST OF THE TARIFF TO CONSUMERS 


The tariff on an imported article, or the tariff equivalent in a domes- 
tic article, is as much a part of the cost to its purchaser as any other 
element of cost. It is given the same percentages .of mark-up by mer- 
chants as other cost elements. 

Assuming as a convenient figure a duty amounting to... ____ $1. 
Importer or wholesaler adds a minimum percentage to cover his 

costs of doing business and his profit, 25 per cent 
Price to retailer 
Retailer adds 60 per cent 
Cost to consumer of each $1 of tariff, minimum 

Much oftener the importer adds 33% per cent and the dealer 80 per 
cent to 100 per cent, making each dollar of tariff paid equal $2.40 in 
the first instance, $2.66 in the second. 

To these figures is to be added the “ 
Variff Commission recognizes, i. e., the cost of land and ocean,transporta- 
tion, insurance, customs fees, etc., all marked up and decidedly increas- 
ing these figures. 

Many imported articles retail fairly at five times their foreign factory 
cost. 

It is, therefore, conservative, indeed, to estimate that the tariff 
allowance to manufacturers is doubled in retail prices to consumers. 

As column 5 shows the $259,000,000 tariff allowance to New Jersey 
manufacturers, if added to factory prices cost consumers of these 21 
products, made in this one little State, $518,000,000. 

If only one-half of their tariff allowances is added to prices in 62 
industries in the United States (producing only 40 per cent of the 
Nation's output) that have been carefully studied, the tariff cost to 
American consumers of these products only is $5,512,000,000. 

The total cost on all manufactures can scarcely be 
$8,000,000,000, 
all of their $ 
facturers’ fingers, 
few of them: 


natural protection” which the 


less than 
Not 5,512,000 of tariff allowance sticks to the manu- 
but they keep a plenty. Witness the profits of a 


Earnings available for dividends on certain preferred and common stocks 
after all de ductions for interest, tares, and de epreciation 


Name of company 


1929 1928 1927 


First half of Full year | Full year 


United State: Steel Corporation __......-.| 
Unites d States Cast Iron Pi ipe & Foundry-| (‘) | 1, 812, 227 | 
mn Carbide & ¢ Jarbon Co__. 14, 528,243 | 30, 577, 383 
ied Chemical & Dye C orporati ion (‘) 26, 962, 442 
stinghouse Electric & Mig. Co 30, 131,381 | 20,814, 940 
Commercial Solvents Co- = 1, 794, 924 | 2, 929, 420 
Aluminum Company of America. (4) 20, 672, 750 
Du Pont de Nemours Co J 41, 536, 412 64, 097, 798 
Gencral Electric Co 32, 028, 154 54, 153, 806 
Johns Manville Corporation = 522, 396 5, 589, 399 


$96, 011, 290 | $114, 173, 775 | $87, 896, 836 
3, 373, 976 
25, 340, 661 
24, 586, 873 
15, 639, 172 
2, 012, 875 
15, 108, 024 
45, 947, 832 
48, 799, 488 
4, 108, 160 


ip ub jlishes annual report only. 
United States Steel Corporation third quarter, July-September, 1929, $53,000,000. 
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South Dakota's tariff loss seems small indeed as compared with other 
agricultural States. The loss is heavy, however, for so small a popula- 
tion. It is lessened by the high protein wheat that her almost virgin 
soil will fail to yield a few years hence, as Minnesota’s has recently, 
and Wisconsin's, and other older States did long ago. 

Note below the losses of more populous farm States, less favored by 
tariff-benefited crops. 


WHAT SOME COLLECT 
TRAST 


OTHERS MUST PAY—THE GIST OF IT 
BY STATES-——TARIFF PROFITS 
Profits, 


ALL—A CON- 
AND LOSSES 
Northeastern States 
New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

Rhode Island (preliminary estimate) 

New York (preliminary estimate) 


Losses, Western and Southern States 


$813, 000, 000 
, 393, 000, 000 
814, 000, 000 
386, 000, 000 
207, 000, 000 

1, 800, 000, 009 


Nebraska 
Wisconsin 
South Dakota 
Texas 


62, 956 

129, 000,000 
30, 844, 000 
177, 000, 000 
109, 783, 000 
41, 818, 000 
123, 000, 000 
86, 225, 000 
41, 662, 000 
43, 440, 000 
36, 065, 000 
119, 000, 000 
47, 200, 000 
21, 802, 000 
22, 031, 000 
77, 055, 000 
22, 750, 000 


at the 
worst 


Minnesota 

IN asthenia tn linia testicle ents ence aniline 
Pennsylvania, farmers only 

Illinois, farmers only 

Indiana, f 


Colorado 
North Dakota 
Idaho 
Washington 
Utah 

The tariff is written by the Northeast for the Northeast, 
expense of the West and South. This is sectionalism of the 
sort. 


HOW IT HAPPENS 

Tariff making is an art; the devil’s art in America for two gener- 
ations. It begins with elections, the befooling of the public with flag 
waving, prating upon the beneficence of protection, and omitting con- 
sideration of its right application and use. 

It dishonestly pictures laboring conditions 
wage costs and conceals all evidence of the 
American wages per unit of product, 

THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTER 

In Congress it secures to northeastern manufacturing States the 
control of the committees that write the tariff bills. 

Of the 11 Republican members of the Senate Finance Committee 
who wrote the Senate bill, five are from New England, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey. Two are western wool and sugar men with like 
predatory desires. This has been the character of this committee for 
a generation. 

Is it not clear who wrote the tariff and to what purpose? 

There was not a nationally minded representative of consumers or 
farmers among them. None wanted, of course. 

The Senate bill is tainted with self-interest. 
for action. 

Congress is stalled. The profiteers are estopped, but they took care 
that there is no chart nor compass nor adequate means of determination 
for those of right views who are now in power. 

A MORAL ISSUR 


it is the seed inside the core; 


abroad in respect to 
equally low cost of 


It offers no fair basis 


This is not the core, the tariff is a 
moral issue. 

Legislation has broken down. Honest tariffs must rest upon the find- 
ing of a “ semijudicial competent fact-finding body,” such as the Tariff 
Commission was intended to be and was originally. 

The tariff profiteers destroyed the value of the commission by chang- 
ing its personnel, because the findings of the first commissioners when 
the present tariff law was enacted—-in 1922—showed the profiteers that 
they had to “get” the commission or the commission’s findings would 
get them. 

The coalition Senators will not make a dishonest tariff and they can 
not make an honest and accurately determined tariff for want of 
information. They have virtually no exact knowledge of costs of produc- 
tion here or abroad, and no immediate means of finding out. Bless 
them! they know little of the tariff tricks in the present law or how 
to find them out. 

Having prevented the accumulation of necessary data and with moral 
sense unchanged, the regulars now desire some sort of compromise. 

Any compromise will leave the tariff full of dishonesty and tricks, 
though the total losses to consumers will easily be lessened. 

Congress can cleanse the Nation’s conscience and teach men that 
tariff dishonesty will not be legalized only by appointing a competent 
committee with power to secure all necessary data. It can not handle 
the tariff adequately until such a committee reports, 
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Germany, some 25 years ago, spent four years—she had the time— 
in framing her tariff, the best protective tariff any country ever had and 
satisfactory to everyone. It promised to last forever, until the World 
War upset everything. It took the tariff out of politics. It left 
nothing to argue about. It was as natural and comforting as sun- 
light. It left the national mind free for other and greater issues. It 
put all national interests in proper perspective. Blections were more 
honest and legislation of better tone. 

Our Congress can not wait four years. It can not well wait less 
than two to six months. Then it can enact a proper law upon a 
proper committee's findings in from one to three weeks and we won't 
hear of the tariff for many years to come. Then in remote years 
Congress can understandingly and easily make such adjustments as 
are then needed in consequence of our further and inconceivably fur- 
ther progress in production and in world trade and influence. Every 
later revision should rest upon the beneficent experience and influence 
of a right turiff made now, and after its beneficent operation for many 
years. 

Our children will bless us if we take time to make the pending tarift 
right. 

But the coalition will make the best revision it can now. This should, 
like the emergency tariff of 1921, be followed as soon as possible by a 
tariff as here suggested based on complete and thorough findings, not 
overlooking hundreds of rates, thoroughly deceptive and unfair, that 
Congress can not now consider carefully because they are necessarily 
hidden from view by the greater problems that can not be overlooked. 

Fain TarRi¥FF LEAGUE, 
H, Kk. MILes, Chairman, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 21, 1929. 
Hon. PETER NoORBECK, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator Noreeck: You, like Senators Norris, WALsn |Mon- 
tana], and Brooxuart, have shown such confidence in the tabies and 
accompanying statersaents which I have prepared as chairman of the 
Fair Tariff League, upon the Senators’ requests, as to insert them in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD as informative and dependable. Their depend- 
ability was decried in the Senate on November 19 by Senator Smoor, 
of Utah. 

I submit the following statement that you and others may the better 
judge the value of the Fair Tariff Lengue’s findings. 
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I say the league’s because the league expresses the judgment, pas 
and present, and for a period of 20 years, of the best nationally re- 
spected and honored experts in this country in the various fields covered 
by the league. Its chairman only brings together these many judgments 
and presents them. 

Of course, he concurs in those judgments and uses his own; but in 
only one case in not less than one hundred have the experts consulted 
in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the Tariff Commission, and many State departments of agricultural 
economics, and in agricultural colleges, and in manufacturing and distri- 
bution differed either among themselves or with the chairman of the 
league. 

The studies are further fortified by many trips to Europe, the in- 
spection of industrial plants from Lombardy in Italy to Scotland, in- 
cluding France, Germany, Belgium, and England, and with the assist- 
ance of our foreign consuls, American chambers of commerce abroad, 
and the informal assistance of members of foreign governments and 
associations of manufacturers. 

The limitation of income, natural in altruistic group work, has been 
offset by such encouragement and requests, very many in number, as 
President Roosevelt’s “ Keep it up, keep it up, I am with you heart and 
soul.” And at another time, “Stay longer [in Washington] next time 
and help me with such men as ————” [pointing to a stand-pat steel 
Senator]. All this is as nothing, however, unless each of the league’s 
studies is fairly excellent in and of itself. 

As to Senator Smoot, I am delighted to agree with him in what I 
take to be the meaning of the table showing the “ supposed protection 
to producers” upon American farms. 

I am sure the Senator did not know that on June 18 Senator Broox- 
HART, of Iowa, inserted a table prepared by me and substantially 
identical with Senator Smoot’s table, except that mine covered the 
United States instead of five States only. 

3elow I present this earlier table unchanged except by the addition 
of cotton, one of our greatest crops and the main dependence of a 
dozen States. Cotton is on the free list, but it is as much protected 
as that other great product, pork and pork products, of which we 
export vast quantities, and wheat in this year of our Lord with its duty 
of 42 cents per bushel, when Montana and North Dakota farmers are 
paying a 12-cent duty at the border and marketing their wheat in 
Canada to better advantage than in their own home. 


The tariff on agricultural products 


Production, 1928 


Unit of 


Article quantity Vaiue 
(million 


dollars) 


Quantity 
(millions) 


Group 1: 
| Bushel 
ernccesoncccs|sceceDewesccs 
a ee . 
omaiibenndé 


2, 840. 0 
1, 449.0 
356. 0 
41.0 


42.0 
19.0 
463. 0 


2, GOO. 0 
593. 0 
36.0 

De TI snitirsceniccsinwos 


Flaxseed 
Potatoes 


--\\ pounds). 
_.| Bushel__._- 
/fBushel (60 
pounds). 

(57 

pounds). 


250. 0 


19.0 

525.0 

20.0 

1, 230.0 56.0 

50.0 10.5 

27. 4.6 

106.0 | 1, 243.0 

1, 373. 5 254. 3 

13, 494.0 | 1,209.0 
2, 162.0 


22.6 
22.7 
2.0 do 





\__ pounds). 
Pound 

pis owinbiis 
Dozen. ....| 
Bales. ...... 


Tobacco, leaf 
Heys 


i aintinitndnn 


Pateh; GH Bs oon ccbitucnver's 
Per cent of production 


Group 2: 
BE CR) ihitibnnttiinicine tiene 
Cattle (including calves) ........ 
Wool and mohair (including 
pulled wool)— 
In the grease 


Sugar, raw, from— 
Sugar beets 
Sugar cane......... jncmnincsbdheciil do 


GG incnsineintine 
Per cent of production -.... 


Grand total, Groups 1 and 2 
Per cent of production... ......- 





Fordney law 


ntiianaitatiinel 


197.0 | 20 cents per bushel _- 
15 cents per bushel _. 

37.0 4 cent per pound _... 

a 45 cents per bushel___...- 
115.0 | 40 cents per bushel _____.-- 
{% cent per pound 
\30 cents per bushel 
{144 cents per pound... 
\85% cents per bushel 

2 cents per pound -.-_ 


4\% cents per pound-.. 

4 cents per pound._......- 
4% cents per pound______- 
{$4 per ton (2,240 pounds) 
\$3.58 per ton (2,000 pounds)| 
35 cents per pound | 80. 3.1 
}¢-cent per pound 
8 eents per dozen 


12 cents per pound... 
146 cents per pound. -- 


31 cents per pound (clean) 


1.76 cents per pound (Cu- 
b 


Tariff rate Value of protection 


ee 


Fordney law 


| Hawley bill 


Hawley bill Nominal | Effective | Nominai Effective 
| (million | (million | (million | (million 
doliars) | dollars) | dollars) | dollars) 


.| 42 cents per bushel _. 
| 25 cents per bushel 
15 cents per bushel 
20 cents per bushel __- 
15 cents per bushel __- 
1\ cents per pound 
5644 cents per bushel 
63 cents per bushel 
34 cent per pound_._. 
45 cénis per bushel... 
2 cents per pound--_.. 
$1.14 per bushel 
2 cents per pound 
| 5cents per pound 
414 cents per pound_._- 
5 cents per pound 


514 cents per pound 
$4 per ton (2,000 pounds) -- 
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A principal purpose in this table was to show what the Senator de- 
lighted to show in his, that, in his language, it is “ absurd, foolish—idle 
arithmetic’ to estimate that the tariff on agricultural products is ef- 
fective. 

If the chairman of the Senate Finance Committee is helped by his 
own figures to this insight and conclusion, much has been accomplished. 
Possibly, he will help our farm population of 25,000,000 souls and the 
80 States that live by agriculture to fuliy understand and appreciate, 
as they are coming to anyway, “the futility,” “the absurdity ” of their 
long-cherished hope for financial relief through the tariff. 

At this point the Senator parts company with the representatives 
of more than a million farmers, of 800,000 wage earners, and the many 
other economists and other advisers and directors of the Fair Tariff 
League. 

I have no reason to believe that the Senator knows with the least 
accuracy, or in sums that he would venture to state, what is the penny 
worth of good, after all, in dollars and cents to our farmers in the 
tariff? 

The Senator's table ends in “ foolishness and absurdity.” I commend 
him and others to a study of the method underlying and the conclusions 
of the league's table of five months ago. There may be a lesson even 
for him in this table, its methods, and conclusions. 

The league’s table, born of the lifelong experience and great travail 
of 20 most capable experts shows that on crops (1928 census) valued 
at $8,000,000,000, or two-thirds of all farm products, the present tariff 
would, if effective, give the producers two and one-half billion dollars 
and would raise present farm prices about 30 per cent. It would make 
American farmers rich, happy, and comfortable beyond their dreams. In 
this the Senator and I agree. 

Here is the “foolishness” of it all. Instead of giving this vast 
amount and 30 per cent increase in farm prices the present tariff gives 
to these products $74,000,000 only or nine-tenths of 1 per cent—nine 
tenths of 1 per cent. 

When to these products is added another group, more helped by the 
tariff, butter, cattle, wool, and sugar, the present tariff ostensibly pre- 
sents to American farmers $3,000,000,000 to increase their prices 30.3 
per cent. “ Idle arithmetic!” It gives them in fact, and including the 
badly written weol and sugar items, a little less than $300,000,000, or 
3 per cent. 

The tariff is worth to American farmers just 10 cents on the dollar 
of its face value. And the table shows what farmers get that and 
how nearly nothing goes to possibly 85 per cent of them. 

The table shows that, “most foolish and absurd of all,” Congress 
has been fretting, been bothering itself and the country, for some seven 
months to make “ foolishness’ more foolish; that is, to add $800,000,000 
of ostensible protection, to lift tariff rates ostensibly from 30.3 per cent 
to 38.3 per cent, but in fact to lift effective protection from 3 per cent 
to 3.3 per cent. All this fuss for three-tenths of 1 per cent, and that 
badly distributed. 

If the Senator from Utah disbelieves these figures, the 1 expert out 
of 20, who disagreed with them on one item and showed me state- 
ments which he said he was preparing for the Senator, this man can 
probably make a table in disproof satisfactory to the Senator. 

The Senator, without seeking information from the league as to its 
methods, and certainly ignorant of them, states that the league lacks 
discrimination. 

Be it known, as an example of methods, that the league’s statement 
on dairy products resulted from the infinite pains of many experts in 
and out of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, was approved by a 
foremost representative of our greatest dairy association, and prepared 
by a gentleman who writes bulletins in the Agricultural Department. 
In behalf of those gentlemen, I say what I know, that this is the best 
finding, if not the only worth-while one, to date. 

Findings on early vegetables in southern Florida were made with 
equal care from the general finding and data of the Tariff Commission 
and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and many personal con- 
ferences. 

And so through the list, with the results presented and described in 
the statement on Iowa, inserted by Senator BrodKHART in the ConGcres- 
SIONAL RecorD November 12, and your statement on South Dakota, to 
be inserted to-morrow. 

Senator Smoot implies that the league’s experts, or its chairman, 
calculate that the tariff benefits to any product are doubled in prices 
to consumers. 

The tariff on butterfat is pyramided only 40 per cent from the 
farm through the creamery to the consumer's table, as a thousand 
reports to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics shows that it should 
be. 

Other farm products are pyramided in the same percentage with the 
statement that this is minimum and should be more op some products. 

By contrast, the tariff on wool is trebled upon abundant basis in 
fact. For instance, the tariff itself pyramids the duty of 31 cents on 
clean wool to 45 cents per pound in cloth, being the present compensa- 
tory duty. 

This means that each dollar of the wool duty is $1.50 in cloth, 
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A bulletin of the Tariff Commission and the declarations of the cloth- 
ing manufacturers for years show that they add 30 per cent to the cost 
of all their materials, including wool (with its tariff cost included, of 
course), to cover their own costs and profits, and that to this result 
retail clothiers add 50 per cent, making the pyramiding a little more 
than three for one. 

The league’s statement, that factory prices are doubled to consumers 
by reasonable and necessary charges for costs and profits, by jobbers, 
wholesalers, and retailers, successively, is upon advice of not less than 
50 of America’s best wholesalers and retailers. It is a matter of common 
knowledge and common experietice. 

It is tiresome to note these evidences of the league’s discrimination in 
substantially every item covered by its analysis of $24,000,000,000 worth 
of American factory products that cost consumers approximately $48,- 
000,000,000 at retail ; but ignorance in high places must be answered. 

The Senator implies that because the league finds the tariff effective 
in heavy steel products and other products distinguished for the tariff 
greed, the lobbying, and the monopolistic character of their makers and 
that the tariff on these articles is doubled to consumers, therefore, the 
league would double the tariff benefits on all products. 

In the table on Pennsylvania and her tariff graft granted by Con- 
gress in the sum of approximately $1,376,000,000 “to be added to their 
prices, if possible,” by the manufacturers (note the quote), slaughtering 
and meat packing was omitted from the table with the explanation that 
the duties were high, but essentially of no value to the manufacturers. 
Sugar was omitted with the statement that the entire duty is added, 
but of no value to seaboard factories that pay the duty in full and pass 
it on with so slight an addition as only covers the interest charge. The 


sugar duty is a gift to western refiners who pay no tariff, add all the 
They are mostly in and near Senator 


tariff, and keep half of it. 
Smoor’s bailiwick. 

New York State clothiers were charged with less than half the duty 
because they pass on at least half to the makers of their outer cloth, 
linings, and other findings. 

Southern States are given a per capita consumption of only one-half 
of the North’s in dairy products and two-thirds in general merchandise, 

The league’s tables are full of discriminations. 

For the worst instance that I know, of a lack of discrimination in a 
serious statement intended to convince, note the Senator’s plea that the 
drop in commodity prices since 1919 is evidence of the beneficence of the 
protective tariff. 

The Senator uses the price index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and calls attention to the fact that that index takes the year 1926 as 
par or 100. Accepting that as the par year, why does not the Senator 
use it? - 

Instead, he never uses it but stakes his argument on the fact that 
prices have declined 52.9 per cent for all commodities from 1919 to 
June, 1928. 

From what year? From 1919—almost peak war prices—telling only 
of the blood and travail and cost of war. And this drop the Senator 
attributes to the beneficence of the protective tariff. 

In fact, prices on general commodities have dropped since the Sen- 
ator’s par year, 1926, 2.4 per cent, which figure may be taken for 
what it is worth; likewise for the rest of his figures. 

I am a dyed-in-the-wool protectionist, with more reasons for it than 
those have who know Europe less well than I do; but I can not ascribe 
declines from war prices to protection, beneficent as protection would 
be if honestly applied. 

The Senator’s figures disclose, not from his statement, but other- 
wise, that steel prices declined 7.8 per cent from 1926 to 1928. Like 
the Senator, I might attribute this to tariff protection did I not know 
that the steel companies were consolidated principally, as respects 
profits, for the capitalization of the tariff by price fixing. I was a 
party to one of their price-fixing arrangements. I have compared 
foreign and domestic steel prices frequently since the consolidation 
in 1901, 

Just before the consolidations, when Carnegie was making his millions, 
agricultural implement and wagon men, including myself, were buying 
bar steel for 80 cents per hundred pounds. For years after the consoli- 
dations, the price was just twice that or $1.60. The price has always 
been the European price, plus freight, plus the tariff. 

The price of open-hearth steel by the last quotation obtainable, 
October 17, last, from Belgium was $1.86, duty paid and freight as 
against $1.90 in Pittsburgh. 

The 7.8 per cent decline in steel prices from 1926 to 1928 was 
because foreign producers lowered their prices this much. Our domestic 
producers had to change theirs accordingly. 

It is because of this capitalization of the tariff that the United States 
Steel Corporation made $53,000,000 in the 90 days ending September 1, 
last—excuse me, they did not make it, they got it by act of Congress in 
the tariff at the expense of 90 per cent of the constituents of our 
Congressmen. 

I share with everyone a great admiration of our steel men. I have 
to regret the subserviency of Congress in seizing unrighteously and as 
a trustee, private funds for transfer into the pockets of extremely 
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capable money makers and tariff profiteers, with no slightest proof of 
the sort that would permit an ordinary trustee to transfer a dollar 
of anyone’s money. 

I do this with no lack of appreciation for the high character and 
intentions, generally speaking, of men like Senator SMoor. 

When the steel men were beseeching the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee for high tariff rates in 1909 on the ground of “ poverty and pro- 
tection ’—not a new couplet—Andrew Carnegie, who knew something 
about steel, called the committee’s attention to the last annual state- 
ment of the Steel Corporation, showing an average profit of $15.50 
per ton. 

Said Mr. Carnegie: “ No judge is ever permitted to sit upon a case in 
which he is interested, and you will make the greatest mistake in the 
world if you give too much weight to their testimony. * * * I don’t 
judge by figures, but by results. * * * There are more ways of 
figuring cost than there are of killing a cat. It is simply a matter of 
bookkeeping. * * * ‘The cost of producing rails at Gary will not be 
half as much as in England, notwithstanding the cheaper cost of labor 
abroad.” 

It is because that committee and that Congress “ with malice afore- 
thought ” went diametrically contrary to Mr. Carnegie’s advice, which 
the committee knew to be right in respect to steel and 500 other 
commodities, that I started the movement for a tariff commission, and 
that the first commission gave the Congress that enacted the present 
tariff act such astonishingly accurate and dependable information that 
the tariff profiteering industries virtually suborned the commission by 
putting their own representatives upon it. 

It is because of this general situation that substantially all small 
manufacturers hate the tariff when they come to know it and that the 
Fair Tariff League finds justification in its endeavor or any endeavor 


anywhere to free the tariff of its corruption and make protection what it | 


ought to be, as simple and beneficent as sunlight. 

Every manufacturer, and there are many, who investigates at first 
hand the work of the Fair Tariff League and its predecessor organiza- 
tions respect it. Rarely this respect is expressed in the language of a 
dishonest wool manufacturer, who said of me, “ Damn him, damn him; 
but, damn him, he’s got the facts.” 

Some of us must take their compliments in whatever way they come. 

Respectfully submitted. 

H. E. MILEs, 
Chairman Fair Tariff League. 


PRESIDENTS CONFERENCE WITH INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS LEADERS 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a very able and timely article from the 
New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


TEXT OF HOOVER’S STATEMENT ON BUSINESS SITUATION AS REPORTED BY 
BUSINESS LEADERS 


WASHINGTON, November 21.—The text of the White House statement 
on the President's couference with industrial and business leaders was 
as follows: 

“The conference this morniag of 22 industrial and business leaders 
warmly indorsed the President’s statement of last Saturday as to steps 
to be taken in the progress of business and the maintenance of employ- 
ment. 

“The general situation was thoroughly canvassed, and it was the 
unanimous opinion of the conference that there was no reason why 
business should not be carried on as usual; that construction work 
should be expanded in every prudent direction, both public and private, 
so as to cover any slack of unemployment. 

“Tt was found that a preliminary examination of a number of in- 
dustries indicated that construction activities can, in 1930, be expanded 
even over 1929. 

“It was stated, for instance, that the telephone company was pro- 
posing to assist by a considerable expansion in their. construction and 
betterment program over the year 1929, during which year this com- 
pany expended something in the neighborhood of $600,000,000 for this 
purpose. 

“It appeared that the power, gas, and other public utilities could 
undertake a program in excess of 1929, the details of which would be 
developed at a special meeting of the leaders in the industry to be called, 
after which the program would be announced. 

“The leaders in the automobile industry expressed the opinion that 
whereas, in 1929, production was unusually large due to the carry-over 
of a great deal of unfinished business from the previous year, they con- 
fidently expected that, except for this excessive margin, the industry 
should quickly return to its normal production. 

“In the steel industry it was stated that large construction programs 
would be undertaken for replacement of antiquated and obsolete plants. 

“It was considered that the absorption of capital in loans on the 
stock market had postponed much construction, and that the flow of this 
capital back to industry and commerce would now assist renewed con- 
struction, 
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“Tt was the opinion that an indirect but very substantial contribu- 
tion could be made to the extension of credit for local building purposes 
and for conduct of smaller business if the banks would freely avail 
themselves of the rediscount privilege offered by the Federal reserve 
banks. 

“The meeting considered it was desirable that some definite organi- 
zation should be established under a committee representing the differ- 
ent industries and sections of the business community, which would 
undertake to follow up the President’s program in the different 
industries. 

“It was considered that the development of cooperative spirit and 
responsibility in the American business world was such that the busi- 
ness of the country itself could and should assume the responsibility for 
the mobilization of the industrial and commercial agencies to these ends, 
and to cooperate with the governmental agencies. 

“'The members of the group agreed to act as a temporary advisory 
committee with the Secretary of Commerce, who was authorized to add 
to the committee. Mr. Julius Barnes, chairman of the chamber of com 
merce, was asked to create an executive committee from members of 
this group and the various trade organizations, who could assist in 
expansion of construction and maintenance of employment. A definite 
canvass will be made of the different industrial fields to develop tne 
amount of such construction.” 


TARIFF ON SUGAR 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 


to have printed in the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
Board of County Commissioners of Martin County, Fla., relative 
to the tariff on sugar. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


EXCERPTS FROM MINUTES OF BoarD Or CouNTY COMMISSIONERS, MARTIN 
County, Fuia., NOVEMBER 5, 1929 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 5, 1929 (aT 10 O'CLOCK A. M.). 

Board of County Commissioners in and for Martin County, Fla., met 
in regular session at the courthouse on this 5th day of November, 1929, 
with the following members present : 

R. L. Wall, chairman; Phil Y. Cason, Fred Hildebrand, sr., and C. I. 
Munch, with J. R. Pomeroy, clerk; John J, Moore, attorney ; and Marion 
M. McGee, sheriff. The meeting was called to order by the chairman, 
and the following proceedings were had: 

IN RE SUGAR TARIFF 

“Upon motion of Commissioner Phil Y. Cason, seconded by Commis- 
sioner C. H, Munch, the following resolution was adopted: 

“* Whereas it has been fully demonstrated that there are vast areas 
of.wild and undeveloped lands in Florida which are highly adapted to 
the cultivation of sugarcane, and if properly cultivated will become 
the leading cane-sugar producing section in the Union; and 

“* Whereas, although growing of sugarcane is far beyond the experi- 
mental stage, it is still an infant industry in this section of the country, 
and in order to protect the same against foreign competition, where 
standards and living conditions do not require the same standard of 
wages as prevail in the United States, it is necessary to increase the 
duty coming from such countries: Therefore be it 

“* Resolved by the Board of County Commissioners of Martin County, 
Fla., That our contingent in Congress be, and they are hereby, urged 
to use their best efforts to secure a reasonable increase in the tariff duty 
on sugar; be it further 

* * Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be mailed to each Sena- 
tor and the Congressman from this district.’ 

“R. L. WALL, Chairman. 

“ Attest: 

“J. R. Pomeroy, Clerk.’ 
STATE OF FLORIDA, 
Martin County: 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of said 
resolution as recorded in county commissioners minute book 2, page 
‘TS; of the public records in this office. 

Witness my hand and seal of office this 19th day of November, 1929. 
J. R. Pomeroy, Olerk, 
By P. B. CLEVELAND, Deputy Clerk. 


: 


ASSOCIATION ON LAW 


RESOLUTIONS OF ARIZONA PEACE OFFICERS 
ENFORCEMENT 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the Arizona Peace Officers’ Association at their 
annual convention on the 28th of October, 1929. 

These peace officers are engaged in the performance of 
arduous and, at times, dangerous duties. I believe their views 
on law enforcement, as indicated by this resolution, should be 
printed in the Recorp. 

I have not offered the preamble for printing, as I am aware 
that under the procedure of the Senate the preamble is no part 
of the resolution and, therefore, could not be printed. 
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There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it resolved, That we, the members of the Arizona Peace Officers’ 
Association, in convention assembled at Phoenix, Ariz., on Monday, the 
28th day of October, 1929, who are engaged as peace officers in the 
defense of our Nation and in safeguarding the rights of its citizens, do 
respectfully request the Congress of the United States to take such steps 
as may be necessary to provide adequate interpretation of what existing 
laws there may be to cope with communism in the United States or 
else take the necessary action to provide such law as may be required 
to definitely define the status of communism as a doctrine propagated 
and directed by an alien power for the purpose of destroying the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, and to definitely provide 
for the cancellation of citizenship and incarceration or deportation of 
all individuals embracing communism; and be is further 

Resolved, That this resolution be forwarded to the Arizona delegation 
in Congress, to the Secretary of the Department of Labor, to the chair- 
man of the Immigration Committee in Congress, and vo the press, and 
that the members of the Arizona Peace Officers’ Association individually 
do everything in their power to bring about the enactment of such 
legislation. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS AND UNEMPLOYMENT—ADDRESS BY SEN- 


ATOR WAGNER, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address by my colleague [Mr. 
WacGNEr], delivered yesterday in the National Radio Forum, 
broadcasting over a nation-wide hook-up of the Columbia Broad- 
easting System, and conducted by the Star, of Washington, 
D. C. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Rrecorp. 

Senator WAGNER spoke as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, to be an American is to be an optimist. We 
have vast agricultural resources. We are equipped with a huge indus- 
trial capacity in first-rate condition. We number 40,000,000 men and 
women capably and willingly at work producing the things we want. 
It is impossible to contemplate these national blessings and be pessi- 
mistic of the future. 

Recent disturbances in the stock market and the commodity markets 
have, of course, been extremely serious for the unfortunate persons who 
have lost their savings and capital. But, after all, the prosperity of 


the country as a whole depends not so much upon the events of the past 


as upon the efforts of the future. In our supplies of raw material, in 
our factories, and in our capacity to think and work are the true soil 
and seed of our prosperity. These have not changed by reason of recent 
market collapses. They are still capable of functioning in our behalf, 
provided we exercise reasonable ingenuity and foresight in preventing 
the economic machinery of the country from running out of kilter. 

The greatest single asset possessed at the present time by the Ameri- 
can people is their faith and confidence in themselves and their hopeful 
outlook on the future. By that I do not mean that we shall walk the 
road to plenty by simply feeling brave and being thoughtless. Every 
member of the business community must soberly consider the present 
situation and undertake to discharge fully the responsibility which it 
imposes upon him. That is the way of courage. Frankly, the danger 
to be met is the ever-present possibility of unemployment. That must 
be avoided at all hazards and at all costs. 

Unemployment is dangerous because it affects not only the man out 
of a job but every other workingman and workingwoman. Unemploy- 
ment is a spreading disease. An idle man is a poor customer. Poor 
customers make for accumulated stocks, canceled orders, curtailed pro- 
duction, and more unemployment. It is a vicious circle from within 
which it is difficult to escape. Once formed it has a tendency rapidly 
to grow and as it grows it engulfs ever-increasing numbers of wage 
earners. 

An employed worker, on the other hand, earning good compensation, 
reasonably certain of his job, has the very opposite effect. He is a 
good customer. His purchases are the switches which turn on the cur- 
rent of production in a thousand industries. 

The moral of the parallel which I have drawn is that it is the duty 
of every employer of labor to continue to maintain the purchasing 
power of the great masses of people. 

For hundreds of years people have wondered and speculated why it 
was so difficult to keep industry steady. When business starts to move 
upward it has a tendency to swing too far, to produce too much, to 
expand unnecessarily, and to develop what is commonly called a boom, 
which necessarily collapses, and business then descends far below its 
normal level and causes a slump. Industrial operation is restricted, 
profits disappear, bankruptcy takes its toll, and unemployment is 
everywhere. This recurring situation is one with which every business 
man is familiar and is generally called the business cycle. It has come 
upon us fifteen times in the last 120 years, Until quite recently it 
was belicved that this alternation of boom and slump, of feverish activ- 
ity and depressing idleness was inevitable. Many still regard it as one 
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of the immutable laws of nature. If that were true, it necessarily 
meant that a portion of our people were regularly doomed to unem- 
ployment and poverty. I could never subscribe tu such a faith, I am 
unwilling to believe that the same genius which has created the remark- 
able industrial development of the United States is incapable of prevent- 
ing and eliminating its greatest defect. 

Whether we look upon unemployment from the point of view of the 
idle man, deprived of wages and the necessities which they buy, de- 
prived of his courage and morale, or whether we look upon it as one of 
the grossest forms of industrial inefficiency and waste, the determina- 
tion must be made that it can and will be eliminated. Because we did 
not know how to prevent unemployment we chose to believe that it 
could not be prevented. We were in a similar frame of mind about 
malaria until a great American showed that it could be eradicated. 
The same will one of these days be accomplished for unemployment, and 
then a grateful people will wonder that we permitted ourselves so long 
to suffer the privation, the destitution, and the demoralization that 
enforced idleness brings in its wake. I bave that trust in the capacity 
of our people to master its difficulties, to solve its problems, to over- 
come obstacles in the way of a better and fuller life that I have regu- 
larly maintained that if only our attention could be focused upon the 
problem, a solution would soon be forthcoming. It was such a motive 
that partly prompted me to call for an investigation of unemployment 
during the depression of 1927. One of the results of that preliminary 
investigation .was that the Senate directed one of its committees to 
study the question of unemployment and to report its findings and its 
recommendations. The most encouraging revelation of that committee 
was the uniform success which had attended wholehearted efforts by 
wide-awake manufacturers to solve their own individual problems of the 
regularization of work. It has been accomplished in such widely dif- 
ferent fields as the manufacture of hats, the packing of tropical fruits, 
the canning of tomatoes, the manufacture of shoes, soap, and paper 
tags. In return for the effort to bring about continuous operation— 
and it requires constant application—the management has in each case 
reported a smaller turnover of labor, greater efficiency, lower overhead, 
greater dividends, happier executives, and more satisfied employees. 

There are few proposals for improvement of business that have so 
much to commend them, which serve such a large social purpose, and 
yet which lie within the reach of every manufacturer in the United 
States. 

The discouraging fact brought out in the same investigation was that 
so far only a handful of exccutives had felt the urge to assume re- 
sponsibility for regularity of employment in their plants. We must 
come to recognize that each employer of labor is under a moral obliga- 
tion and under a patrotic duty to provide continuity of employment 
to his workers. Wages must be paid as regularly and as continuously 
as rent and interest. The same thought and ingenuity that are de- 
voted to the earning of dividends must be applied to the provision of 
steady employment. Constancy of work should command the primary 
place in the attention of the management. To do less is economically 
unfair not only to the plant in particular but to industry in general. 

Conditions are desirable when business is proceeding steadily and 
normally. Bursts of overactivity are regularly followed by spasms 
of underactivity. They serve the purpose of the speculator but they 
do only harm to the farmer, the manufacturer, and the wage earner. 
Good times or bad times are never the result of the conduct of any 
one individual. They are the direct consequences of the business be- 
havior of millions of us. It follows that this problem will never be 
solved through any one scheme or project. It will be fully solved only 
when business actions of the great majority of us are coordinated so as’ 
to produce stability. 

The fundamental requirement that conditions progress in that direc- 
tion is precise information of production, consumption, and the move- 
ment of commodities, of employment, part-time employment and un- 
employment. To my mind the Government could be of the greatest 
service if it would help the business community study itself by pro- 
viding it with more accurate information and more complete informa- 
tion than any we have yet Made available. 

In season and out of season I have been pleading for more and better 
economic information. Some progress has been made. The objective 
makes every effort worth while, for we must try to keep the ship of 
industry on an even keel and prevent the periodic rolling which pitches 
millions of workers into the angry waters of unemployment. 

The brunt of the burden of stabilizing business will always have to be 
borne by business itself. Nevertheless, it is now quite generally recog- 
nized by those who have studied this question that the Government has a 
very useful and significant function to perform in the intensely humane 
undertaking to regularize the stream of business and employment. In 
the bill which I introduced in the United States Senate during the 
depression of the winter of 1927, I stated the details of such a pro- 
gram of Government action through the long-range planning of public 
works. The essence of the proposal was that the Government should 
arrange its construction of public works so as to provide employment 
during periods of depression. Although the public is generally familiar 
with the idea of utilizing Government construction as a means of miti- 
gating serious idleness, it is not as fully acquainted with the long-range 
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plan which has received the universal approval of American economists 
and has been recommended for adoption by the Senate committee investi- 
gating unemployment. 

It is estimated that the Federal Government, the States, and the 
municipalities together spend every year about a billion and a half 
dollars in the construction of roads, bridges, tunnels, schools, and other 
public projects. If we could budget this expenditure of $1,500,000,000 
so that most of it could be used during those years or seasons when 
private industry was inactive we would be making a very substantial 
contribution to the stabilization of employment. In order to do s0, 
we must be equipped in two essentials. 

First. It is necessary that we have very precise information and 
statistics to enable us to make reasonable forecasts whether during an 
approaching season private enterprise will be active or inactive. When 
the factories have already shut their doors and millions of unem- 
ployed tramp the streets in search of work it is already too late to 
apply any but emergency measures. The most desirable time for the 
Government to act is before the decline has become serious, when the 
opportunity is still open to use preventive measures and restore public 
confidence. If the action of the Government is to be prompt, it must be 
in constant possession of current information of business and employ- 
ment. That is fundamental. 

Second. It is necessary that the plans of the various Government 
projects be drawn and approved long in advance, so that work may 
start at a moment’s notice and without the loss of months of valuable 
tim, during which a mild recession in employment might develop into 
a janie. 

‘lhe question is frequently asked of me, How can the construction of 
puLlic works be of use to any workers except those in the building 
tra‘(les? The answer is that only a small portion of the cost of a 
building is spent for labor at the point of construction. The large 
balance is expended for wood, steel, brick, cement, and other materials 
produced by 23 different industries. The workers in all of these receive 
the direct benefit of such a building program. The indirect benefits 
are just as real and are enjoyed on a nation-wide scale. A bricklayer 
in Chicago working on a Government project may use part of his pay 
envelope to purchase shoes for his wife and children, and thereby he 
puts to work a shoe operative in Boston. Similar illustrations may be 
multiplied a thousand times, 

What must not be overlooked is the psychological value of the in- 
auguration of a Government program when private enterprise slackens. 
It breeds confidence. It sets an example of activity. It acts as a 


guide to large private enterprises such as railroads, telephones, gas, 


and electric companies in likewise planning their construction programs 
for purpose of preventing business recession. Every such program, no 
matter how small, helps to stabilize business and to minimize unem- 
ployment. 

One investigator who has made a thorough study of the 7-year period 
from 1919 to 1925 has come to the conclusion that “If all of the 
public construction had been perfectly allocated during these seven 
years the wages paid thereon would have been sufficient to compensate 
for the losses incurred by laborers in factory jobs.” 

That means that there would have been no depression in 1921, and 
that literally millions of wage earners would have been spared untold 
losses and deprivations. This would have been accomplished without 
the spending of a single dollar for public construction in addition to 
what had been expended. Long-range planning does not mean building 
for the sake of giving employment. It does not obligate the Government 
to give everyone a job. It does not involve the payment of a dole. 
The long-range plan is concerned primarily with the proper timing of 
construction so as to act as a balance wheel and stabilize the business 
cycle. 

The limitations of the long-range plan should be understood as 
clearly as its advantages, otherwise there is bound to be disappointment 
and unjust criticism. The construction of public works can not solve 
every form of unemployment. A waiter at a summer resort expects 
his employment to terminate on Labor Day. No budgeting of a public- 
building program can possibly prolong the summer season. Such a 
problem has to be solved in other ways. One company has met it by 
operating both a candy factory and a summer resort. During the 
winter months it expands its factory operations to give employment 
to the hotel workers. 

The point I wish to make is that public works can not do away 
with seasonal employment in specialized trades, Neither can it pre- 
vent the displacement of a man by a machine. A musician at a moving- 
picture theater who loses his employment by reason of the installation 
of a sound-picture device can not expect relief through the control of 
the program of building public works. That is a separate problem 
which is becoming exceedingly serious and calls for immediate consid- 


eration, but it is not a problem which can be solved through the long- | 


range plan. The only type of unemployment that can be mitigated 
through the long-range planning of construction is that which arises 
out of the periodic ebb and flow in business and in industrial activity. 
What need we do to put a long-range plan into operation? 
First. It is plain that we can not do any advance planning on the 
basis of hindsight. We must be able to make reasonably certain busi- 
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ness forecasts. For that purpose it is necessary to secure statitics of 
business, or construction, of employment and unemployment that are 
far more precise than those we now possess. 

Second. The plans should be drawn, surveys made, engineering prob- 
lems solved for every Government project long in advance, so that 
when the depression threatens work can begin at once, 

Third. At least in the Federal Government there must be a per- 
manent agency specially charged with the responsibility of stabilizing 
employment. Such an agency would in the course of time build up the 
information and accumulate the wisdom necessary to make a success 
of this undertaking. 

Fourth. No one branch of our Government alone spends sufficiently 
to make itself felt as a stabilizer of employment. It is, therefore, 
essential that the Federal, State, and municipal Governments coop- 
erate. It is reasonable to suppose that large private business enter- 
prises will likewise take advantage of the benefits of long-range planning. 

At the present time there is no room for political division on the 
question of making sure that we shall not have a spell of unemploy- 
ment during the coming winter. The problem far transcends in im- 
portance any political consideration. The President has embarked 
upon a program and has called a conference of business leaders to 
assist him in its execution. If effectively prosecuted it will have my 
unconditional support. I shall at the same time do my best to keep 
before Congress and the country the necessity of passing the legisla- 
tion which I have introduced and of creating a permanent agency or- 
ganized and equipped to bring about a continuous adjustment in indus- 
trial activity through the stabilization efforts of the Government so that 
we may in the future be spared the anxiety and the apprehension in- 
evitably produced by emergency conferences. 

The proposal which I advocate has been pronounced sound by the 
leading economists of the Nation. A Senate investigating committee 
has recommended it in the following language : 

“The Government should adopt legislation without delay which 
would provide a system of planning public works so that they would 
form a reserve against unemployment in times of depression. States 
and municipalities and other public agencies should do likewise.” 

Had that legislation been enacted there would now be no need for 
presidential conferences. 

The proposal has stood the test of investigation and debate. It is 
time to put it to the actual test. It is my sincere hope that one of 
the results of the President’s conference will be a determination by the 
President to throw the force of his opinion in support of this legislation. 

I thank you. 


AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS IN THE WEST 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, there appeared in the United 
States Daily for November 11 an article by the Governor of the 
State of Kansas, Hon. Clyde M. Reed. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be printed in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STRUGGLE OF AMERICAN FARMER FOR SELF-PRESERVATION—-STATES OF 
MIDDLE WEST UNITED TO STAY MARCH OF INDUSTRIALISM, WHICH MEN- 
ACES EXISTENCE OF AGRICULTURE, SAYS GOVERNOR OF KANSAS 


By Clyde M. Reed, Governor State of Kansas 


The unity of the Middle West in its political expression is the out- 
standing circumstance of current politics. It is not a partisan expres- 
sion at all. 

The great agricultural States are fighting with their backs to the wall 
for the very existence of their great industry—agriculture—whose life 
blood is being drained for the benefit of the industrial sections of the 
country. 

It is no fancied fear that disturbs the peace of this region which con- 
tains the most intelligent and once the most prosperous agricultural 
population on the globe. Cold, hard facts, unpleasant to contemplate 
and distasteful to talk about, portray the situation. 

Inflation incident to the World War period reached its peak in 1920; 
deflation began in May of that year; in the 18 months following, 
property and commodity valuations suffered the greatest shrinkage in 
history. The bottom was reached about November, 1921. 

From the low point of that period agriculture improved somewhat, 
but industry has marched forward in an almost unbroken progress to 
what is so frequently termed “the greatest prosperity the world has 
ever known.” People who use that phrase and many, including some 
who should know better, use it recklessly as embracing the country as 
a whole. 

Let me analyze the actual situation. A considerable portion of our 
wealth and practically all of our fluid capital is carried in the form of 
bank deposits. From 1920 to 1929, the bank deposits of the United 
States as a whole increased 55.5 per cent. In the same time the bank 
deposits of the farm States decreased as follows: Kansas, 2.3 per cent; 
Missouri, exclusive of St. Louis, Kansas City, and St. Joseph, 2.6 per 
cent ; Oklahoma, 4.2 per cent; Colorado, 9.2 per cent; Nebraska, 14 per 
cent; Iowa, 14 per cent; South Dakota, 41.5 per cent; North Dakota, 
48.4 per cent, 
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Taking these States as a whole, bank deposits decreased 13.6 per cent, 
while the bank deposits of the entire country increased more tahn onc- 
half. In some of these States bank deposits are actually less than they 
were in 1921, which has generally been considered the worst year in 
the history of American agriculture, certainly the worst time in the 
present century. 

It may be said with correctness that bank deposits are only one in- 
dication of business conditions. I concede that, but every other busi- 
ness index points in the same direction, 

Last year both major political parties declared that the “ farm prob- 
lem” was the most serious economic condition to be met by legislation 
and governmental aid. 

Congress made a start by passing a law creating the Farm Board, 
with ample financial support to encourage cooperative marketing, and, 
if the board has the courage to carry out the intent of the law, it will 
stabilize prices on farm products. 

What agriculture needs is not more credit but better prices, actually 
and relatively, as compared to industry. When the industrialists of the 
sections that have shown prosperity and great increases of wealth as- 
sumed control of the special session of Congress and undertook to write 
a tariff bill that further increased the advantage that industry holds 
over agriculture jit inflamed the people of the Middle West as nothing has 
done in many years. 

I lived through the days of populism in one of the States where that 
party was temporarily in power. Because more information is available 
and because we are better able to analyze the economic situation, we 
do not have that same frenzied outcry against the existing order that 
characterized the political history of the last decade of the last century, 
but throughout this whole section of the agricultural States we have a 
deeper-rooted determination to demand justice from the Nation as a 
whole than has attended any political movement in this century. 

The attempted hoggishness of the industrial sections has inflamed 
public sentiment from Chicago west to the Pacific coast. I assume that 
the tariff bill will be modified so as to eliminate this attempt to take a 
still Zreater and more unjustifiable toll from agriculture or there will 
be no tariff bill. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate as in Committee of the Whole resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to. protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, yesterday 
there was a good deal of discussion with reference to the varia- 
tions in the value of wool and a good deal of discussion about 
the spread in the equivalent ad valorem rates, bxsed upon the 
31 cents per pound duty on wool. 

I have a letter from the Carded Woolen Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, dated October 8, 1928, which appeared in the Boston 
Evening Transcript, which presents a table showing that an ex- 
amination of the sales of scoured wool at London discloses a 
spread or variation in duty from 27 per cent to 200 per cent. 
I ask that this letter be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Boston Evening Transcript, Friday, October 5, 1928] 
LETTER 3 TO THE EDITOR—THE TARIFF ON WOOL 


To the EDITOR OF THE TRANSCRIPT: 

Secretary Marshall, of the National Wool Growers’ Association, Salt 
Lake City, in his attempt to defend the indefensible duty of 31 cents 
per pound on the scoured weight of clothing wool, asserts in your issue 
of September 26 that we made “a serious error” in stating that the 
United States produces little more than 35 per cent of the wool required 
for clothing. He thn proceeds to give statistics of wool production, 
issued by the Department of Commerce, which show much higher per- 
centages of home production. 

The trouble with Secretary Marshall is that he is defending a specific 
duty based on the weight of scoured wool by means of statistics based 
on the weight of wool in the grease. Approximately 60 per cent of the 
domestic production of wool as it comes from the sheep’s back consists 
of grease and dirt which must be removed by scouring before the residue 
of wool can be converted into yarn and cloth. 

Mill tests of shrinkage in scouring domestic and foreign wools in the 
mills of our members and as reported by manufacturers to the Taft 
Tariff Board show that grease and dirt constituted about 60 per cent 
of the weight of home-grown wool and about 40 per cent of imported 
wool. Reducing both the home production and the imports to the clean- 
content weight on that basis, it is found that the American woolgrowers 
produce little more than 35 per cent of the wool needed to supply cloth- 
ing for home requirements under normal conditions of production. 

Secretary Marshall seems to want a definition of “ normal conditions 
of production.” Our definition is a production of wool and wool goods 
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under a tariff that protects both grower and manufacturer against 
injurious competition from abroad, and at the same time gives the 
American manufacturer access to the different grades of new wool, at a 
uniform advance in cost due to the protective tariff, in order that he 
may supply the varied needs and wants of the 120,000,000 consumers of 
wool clothing in this country. 

This normal condition of production does not exist under the present 
specific duty of 31 cents per pound of clean content. It did not exist 
under the specific duty of 11 cents per pound on the grease weight of 
wool from 1867 to 1913. It can not exist under any specific duty on 
either grease weight or scoured weight owing to the extreme variations 
in the values of grease and scoured wools per unit of weight. It is 
attainable only by making the wool duty a percentage of the value of 
imported wool, so that the value of all grades from the lowest to the 
highest will be lifted above the foreign level by the same percentage. 

The Carded Woolen Manufacturers Association’s position as to the 
height of the duty is what it has always been, namely; that any ad 
valorem duty that is satisfactory to the woolgrowers, Congress, and 
the American people will be satisfactory to us. 

The effect of the present 31-cent duty is to compel the substitution of 
shoddy and cotton for the new wool which the American wool growers 
do not produce and which the specific tariff excludes from the country. 
The serious depression in wool manufacturing since the passage of the 
Fordney bill is due to this 31-cent specific duty on wool. Secretary 
Marshall apparently reached the climax of absurdity by including the 
weight of grease and dirt in his statistics of wool imports. But, not 
satisfied with that, he caps the climax by pointing to Department of 
Commerce figures, going to show that 86 per cent of the clothing wool 
(that is, 60 per cent grease and dirt and 40 per cent wool) used in the 
first seven months of this year was home grown. The spindles and 
looms of the country were running at little more than half of their 
capacity during that period. This low production and the 31-cent duty 
operating aS an embargo on many grades of wool explain why the pro- 
portion of domestic grease wool and dirt rose to the 86 per cent he 
quotes. 

Some of Secretary Marshall’s remaining mistakes might as well be 
corrected. He says no foreign wools for clothing are obtainable at any- 
where near the 30-cent figure, subject to a duty of 103 per cent. Our 
latest analysis of the sales of wool at London under the Fordney tariff 
show the following results which will serve as an answer to that 
assertion : 

Fordney ad valorem: 
Above 150 per cent 
100 per cent to 150 per cent 
75 per cent to 100 per cent__ 
60 per cent to 75 per cent. 
50 per cent to 60 
40 per cent to 50 per cent 
85 per cent to 40 per cent 
27 per cent to 35 per cent 


Total value 
Fordney duty 
Variation of duty 


$5, 619, 674 
$3, 051, 759 

27 to 200 

Secretary Marshall next complains that under an ad valorem duty 
on wool, the grower has the least protection when values are low, while 
the consumer suffers from an increase of the duty when values are 
high. He fails, however, to state the corresponding effects of a spe- 
cifie duty, which gives the grower unnecessary protection not only when 
prices decline, but at all times on the coarser grades of wool which 
the American grower does not produce, driving the manufacturer and 
consumer to the use of cotton shoddy. 

As a matter of fact, however, this fear of « decrease of protection 
when prices decline is a delusion instilled into the minds of the wool- 
growers from 1867 to 1913 by worsted manufacturers who wanted the 
special privilege under a specific duty on the grease weight of wool, 
which the growers were led to believe gave them a protection of 33 
cents per scoured pound, but which has been anathema to the growers 
ever since our association made the truth plain to them in 1909-1912. 
Their fear of an ad valorem tariff is a delusion because prices of wool 
are not likely to fall. The spread of population is steadily decreasing 
the area available for woolgrowing, and increasing the disparity be- 
tween the production and consumption of wool. 

Secretary Marshall closes with a claim that “extreme confusion and 
difficulty would result from attempts to determine the original value 
of the wool content of imported fabrics under an ad valorem duty.” 

In the first place, there would be no need of determining what Secre- 
tary Marshall calls “ the original value of the wool content.” Only the 
value of the yarns and fabrics would be required and that has been done 
under every wool tariff from long before 1867 to the present moment, 
for every protective duty on wool goods during all of that time has 
been ad valorem. 

As for determining the “ wool content of imported fabrics,” that is 
being done now under the Fordney tariff. And if Secretary Marshall 
will refer to the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD of 1922 he will discover that 
the requirement to base the Fordney specific compensatory duty on the 
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“wool content of imported fabrics”’ was inserted in the law as a result 
of the recommendation of our association and for the purpose of re- 
ducing to some extent at least the concealed protection which is un- 
avoidable under any system of specific duties. 
CARDED WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
JosrErpH W. RANDALL, Secretary. 
Boston, October 38. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the committee on page 171, 
line 22. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen George 
Ashurst Gillett 
Barkley Glenn 
Bingham Gof 
Blease Hale 
Borah Harris 
Bratton Harrison Moses 
Brock Hastings Norbeck 
Capper Hatfield Norris 
Connally Hawes Nye 
Copeland Hayden Oddie 
Couzens Hebert Overman 
Cutting Heflin Patterson 
Dale Howell Pittman 
Johnson Reed 
s Jones Sackett 
Fletcher Kean Sheppard 
Frazier Kendrick Shortridge 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
enty-one Senators have answered to their names. 
quorum present. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let the pending amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 171, line 22, after the word 
“pound,” insert the words “ of clean content.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senate, by rejecting on yes- 
terday the Senate committee amendment on page 171, line 21, 
restored the rate on scoured wool to 34 cents per pound, as fixed 
by the House, instead of making it 31 cents, as proposed by the 
Senate Finance Committee. In view of that fact, I ask that I 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 


Simmons 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 


Fess 


Sev- 
There is a 


may be allowed to go through the bill and suggest changes in 
the various rates in conformity with that action of the Senate. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the Senator means that he 
wishes to make those changes and then offer them as amend- 
ments? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just as we go along. 
them as we come to each paragraph. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will permit me, I understand 
that paragraph 1105 is to go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the paragraph covering rags is to go over. 

Mr. GEORGE. That, of course, is a controversial paragraph. 
There are other material amendments in this schedule, most 
material amendments, mos’ important amendments, and I be- 
lieve that after we reach paragraph 1105 the Senator in charge 
of the bill ought to allow the schedule to go over until we return 
for the regular session. I think there is no important amend- 
ment before we get to that paragraph, but inasmuch as that 
paragraph is to go over, it seems to me the Senator ought to 
allow the remaining paragraphs of the schedule to go over, so 
that the rates may be worked out and presented to the Senate 
in the regular session. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I want to second the 
request made by the Senator from Georgia that the rest of this 
schedule may go over. My colleague [Mr. BLAINE] is very much 
interested in the schedule and has made some study of it. He 
is engaged this morning in the work of the committee investi- 
gating lobbying activities. I hestitate to ask any special con- 
sideration on his account, but in view of the fact that we barely 
have a quorum and some of these paragraphs are exceedingly 
important, I would suggest to the Senator from Utah that we 
take up some schedule which is not controverted and dispose of 
it, and then when we return in the regular session we shall 
have a full attendance and can dispose of these more contro- 
verted questions, 

Mr. GEORGE. I will say to the Senator that we should be 
able to dispose of the silk schedule in a very short time. It is 
not very long. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Senator from Utah a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 


I shall call attention to 


Mr. President, may I ask the 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it a fact that all of the 
protective duties in this schedule are dependent somewhat upon 
the action of the Senate upon the duty on wool rags? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; they are dependent upon the duty on 
scoured wool. The action of the Senate in increasing the duty 
upon scoured wool from 31 to 34 cents per pound affects the 
compensatory duties, and those are the only ones I want to have 
acted on at this time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think the Senator 
understood my question. Is it a fact that all of the protective 
duties levied in this schedule are dependent somewhat upon our 
future action regarding the duty on wool rags? 

Mr. SMOOT. They would not be dependent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Correlated? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they are correlated. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So it would be better to act 
upon the rate on wool rags before we act upon the protective 
duties? 

Mr. SMOOT. What I want to do is this 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection to action 
on the compensatory duties. I wanted to make it clear that there 
is some other necessity for the protective duties to go over 
because of our failure yet to act upon the duty on wool rags. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate can act upon the rates here that 
must conform to the rate on scoured wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The compensatory duties? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Can we act upon the protec- 
tive duties without having acted upon the duty on wool rags? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator means the duties on cloths? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. That can not be done 
until after we act upon the rate on wool rags. 

Mr. SMOOT. My unanimous-consent request was that we be 
permitted now to amend the bill in conformity with the action 
taken yesterday in increasing the rate on scoured wool. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection to that 
action. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah is 
going to have the wool schedule go over, I also want the rayon 
schedule to go over because I propose to discuss it somewhat at 
length and I had not any idea it would be reached to-day. 
Neither do I want to have it taken up when there is not a full 
attendance of Senators. If we are going to postpone the wool 
schedule I would want the rayon schedule put over too. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to proceed to fix the rates that 
are dependent upon the action yesterday. It will not take long. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator stop after 
he does that and not ask to discuss the rate on wool rags or 
subsequent duties? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are some provisions here which ought to 
be acted upon, having to do with administrative features, which 
will not affect the rates at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. COPELAND addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield first to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have an amendment which I propose to 
offer affecting paragraph 1115, and it will probably involve some 
discussion. It is apparent that we can not finish this schedule 
to-day. It is difficult to determine precisely just what effect it 
may have on the so-called compensatory duties. 

Mr. SMOOT. In paragraph 1115 the only amendment I would 
ask is to change the rate beginning in line 6, page 178. The 
Senate committee struck out 33 cents per pound and inserted 
31 cents per pound. I want the Senate now to disagree to the 
amendnrent in line 6. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have contemplated an amendment there 
which would eliminate boys’ and men’s clothing from the rate 
which it carries in paragraph 1115, and which would carry a 
different rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would have no effect on what I am going 
to try to do now. I would like to get this question behind us in 
each one of the paragraphs so as to make them conform to the 
action which was taken yesterday in regard to the increased 
rate on scoured wool. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of the fact that it pertains to some 
parts of this particular section it may not be pertinen: to go 
through the formality of increasing the rates based on yester- 
day’s action. That would involve a considerable anrount of 
discussion. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator propose merely to make the 
changes corresponding to the Senate action of yesterday in the 
Specific rates? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just as we did yesterday. Let us take each 
one of them up and if there is objection, let it go over. 

Mr. GEORGE. The suggestion I made was clearly in the 
interest of progress, I believe. It is true that we would not 
accomplish much, but this is such an important schedule that I 
can assure the Senator that if we proceed with it to-day it will 
invite long discussion. We will not accomplish very much by 
undertaking to take it up to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. Can we not take up the amendments, and if 
there is any objection they can go over? I know the Senate of 
the United States is not going to give an increased duty upon 
scoured wool and then not give a corresponding increase in the 
paragraphs affected by that increase. 

Mr. GEORGE. Of course I have no objection to taking up 
the amendnrents if the Senate will pass over any controverted 
feature in them. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I want to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether it is true that the proposed changes in the com- 
pensatory duties are only affected by the rute on raw wool such 
as we passed upon yesterday? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all I am going to ask the Senate to do, 

Mr. KENDRICK. They do not have to do with the consump- 
tion of rags? 

Mr. SMOOT. They have nothing whatever to do with the 
consumption of rags. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. HAYDEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator from Arizona rose first. I 
will yield to him. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I want to inquire of the chairman of the com- 
mittee with reference to the instance which he cited in para- 
graph 1114, line 8, where he desires to restore the 40-cent rate 
in lieu of the 37-cent rate as provided in the Senate committee 
amendment. The Senator mentioned paragraph 1114. In line 
8, the committee struck out “40 cents” and inserted “37 cents.” 

Mr. SMOOT. All I ask is that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the committee as they did to the other. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It would be entirely proper to do that pro- 
vided no wool derived from rags is used to make hose, half hose, 
gloves, mittens, and so forth. Can the chairman of the commit- 
tee state that nothing but raw wool is used and that no shoddy 
and no reused rags go into the manufacture of any of the arti- 
cles named in that paragraph? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Arizona has 
made a very pertinent observation. When the Senate committee 
decreased the duty from 34 cents to 31 cents a pound on wool, it 
also greatly increased the duty on rags, and so forth, and there- 
fore the proper specific compensatory duty is a matter of real 
serious consideration. It can not follow just as a mere matter 
of course that the other rates should be raised. They should not 
be raised in every instance at least. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the instance the Senator cited I doubt 
whether there are any wool rags used in the yarns in the manu- 
facture of the items named therein. 

Mr. HAYDEN, Is the Senator sure about it? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the coarser yarns that may happen. 

Mr. HAYDEN. We are told, Mr. President, that 39,000,000 
pounds of rags were imported into the United States last year 
and that that 39,000,000 pounds of rags displaced 100,000,000 
pounds of American raw wool. The displacement must take 
place somewhere, and wherever it does take place the rate upon 
rags should affect the compensatory duty. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. TI yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I beg the Senator to let the schedule go 
over. We can pass the silk schedule and get rid of it, but these 
matters in the wool schedule are controversial. Of course, as 
regards the rate on rags, my State is in bitter opposition, as the 
Senator knows, and we will have to debate that matter at length. 
The Senator from Arizona [Mr. HaypENn] has already indicated 
that there might be an uncertainty here. Why not let the whole 
matter go over and take up the silk schedule and dispose of it 
and call it a day? 

Mr. DILL, Mr. President, we must be here until to-night at 
10 o'clock in accordance with the concurrent resolution which 
we passed. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I suppose we could stop in the middle of 
the afternoon and let the Senator from Washington be here to 
attend to the final adjournment. 

Mr. DILL. I dislike to see everything put over in this way. 
I would like to have something done. I want to say also that 
I think the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] made a very 
pointed statement a moment ago when he called attention to the 
fact that some of the increases may be necessarily compensa- 
tory and some may not. It seems to be assumed that the present 
rates are all absolutely perfect. I do not agree with that. I 
think some of the woolen manufacturing rates are too high 
and that that matter ought to be taken into consideration when 
we come to vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from 
Arizona, I desire to call his attention to the fact that the com- 
pensatory duty is 40 cents per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem. 
The House rate was 37 cents u pound. It is taken into con- 
sideration there as to the number of yarns and it is not as high 
as if it were fine yarns. The compensatory duty would take 
into consideration that the rates named contemplate only the 
use of the best of rag yarns. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senate Committee on Finance reduced 
the rate on raw wool from 34 cents to 31 cents, and at the 
same time increased the rate on rags from 8 cents to 24 cents, 
and then in figuring out the compensatory duty reduced the 
rate on this particular article of manufacture 3 cents. They 
had in mind when they did that that it was a reduction on raw 
wool and an increase on rags. They must have had those two 
things in mind, for both wool and rags are being used in this 
manufacture. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is not so high a rate as cloth carries, and 
that was taken into consideration owing to the very fact that 
the coarser yarns in these particular items may involve a cer- 
tain part of rags such as we use in the United States. All 
I care about is to get along with the bill in some way. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. In the matter of compensatory 
rates it is my understanding that they have all been worked out 
by the Tariff Commission. There is not very much controversy 
over them, but there is more or less confusion as between com- 
pelsatory rates and protective rates. Inasmuch as so many 
Senators are absent at this time it seems to me it would only 
be wise to let the schedule go over and go forward with some- 
thing on which we can get together and perhaps dispose of at 
this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well, we will let the schedule go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By unanimous consent, the 
balance of the schedule—— 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I will withdraw my request. 
Evidently we can not take it up in the way I had in mind, and 
there is no need trying to take up wool rags anyway, because 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLAss] asked that that be not 
taken up in his absence, and he was compelled to go home last 
night. 

Mr. WHEELER and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah has 
the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am going to ask that if 
we take up the silk schedule next—and I am advised that it 
will take only a few minutes to dispose of it—that the sched- 
ule following it, having to do with rayon, shall go over until 
the next session, because there is going to be considerable con- 
troversy over that schedule, and it will not be disposed of, 
I will say to the Senator from Utah, to-day, in any event. I 
am going to ask unanimous consent, therefore, that that sched- 
ule go over until the next session. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unanimous consent has not 
as yet been granted for the disposition of Schedule 11 by having 
it go over. The Senator from Utah withdrew his request. The 
question before the Senate, therefore, is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the committee. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, that amendment, as I under- 
stand, is in paragraph 1102. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment is 
on page 171, paragraph 1102, line 22. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, evidently we can not at this 
time take action in regard to the compensatory rates. There is 
no earthly use of going through a part of them and leaving the 
others unacted upon. They have been figured out mathe- 
matically by the experts of the Tariff Commission, and I think 
when we begin the consideration of the compensatory duties 
we ought to follow them right through the schedule. Evidently, 
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however, there is objection to that, and so, Mr. President, I 
shall consent that the wool schedule go over and that we take 
up the silk schedule and see how far we can get with that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, before that 
shall be done, I ask to have inserted in the Recorp, for the 
information of the Senate, a table prepared by the United 
States Tariff Commission which sets forth the compensatory 
rates of wool duties of tops, yarns, and woven fabrics in para- 
graphs 1106, 1107, 1108, and 1109, based upon the specific duties 
upon wool. This table shows what would be the compensatory 
duties on tops, yarns, and woven fabrics in case the specific 
duty is as low as 30 cents and as high as 40 cents. I think it 
will be helpful to have it in the Recorp, and I ask that it be 
printed at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The table is as follows: 


Without objection, the table 


COMPENSATORY RATES OF WOOL DUTIES OF 


FABRICS 
(Pars. 1106, 1107, 1108, and 1109) 

Tabulated from findings of the United States Tariff Board. 
Page 625, et seq., “ Wool and manufactures of wool.” Message of the 
President of the United States transmitting a “Report of the Tariff 
toard on Schedule K of the Tariff Law,’ December 21, 1911, House of 
Representatives, Sixty-second Congress, second session, Document No. 


TOPS, YARNS, AND 


See 


s0| a1 | 22 xs | 34 35 


Wool duty, in cents.............-- 36 | 37 | 38 | 39 | 40 


| 


| 
Compensatory rates, in cents: | | 
For tops (1.1 x W) 33 | ¢ 35 | 36 | 37 | 39 | 40 | 41 | 42 | 43 | 44 
For yarns (1.2 x W) 36 | 37 | 38 41 | 42 | 43 | 44 | 46 | 47| 48 
For woven fabrics (1.5 x W ' | 48] { 51 | 53 | 54] 56 | 57 | 59| 60 
For cotton warp! (14x W | 35 | 36 | ¢ : 40 | 41 42 | 43 | 44 46 | 47 


1On the assumption of no duty upon cotton. 
W means duty upon clean content of wool in cents per pound. 


Nore.—The compensatory rates in paragraphs 1107, 1108, and 1109 
in the report of the Senate Finance Committee on H. R. 2667 are uni- 
form in each paragraph because the rates upon wastes, noils, and rags 
in paragraph 1105 are at least the equivalent to the rate upon raw 
wool. In tariff acts where the rates of paragraphs equivalent to 1105 
have been lower, the compensatory rates in paragraphs corresponding 
to 1107, 1108, and 1109 have been graded, being lower for the items 
of relatively lower cost. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts a question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Assuming, now, that the duty on raw wool is 
to be 34 cents, I should like to ask him whether the rates in the 
table the Senator has presented, as compared with the rates in 
the bill, are the same as the rates carried in the House bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have not done that. I 
assume that they are the same as the rates fixed by the House. 
I understand what the Senator from Utah is trying to do is 
this: The Senate having voted for the House rate of 34 cents 
upon wool is seeking to have the House compensatory rates 
based on that duty applied to the other paragraphs in the 
schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senate committee pro- 
pose to reduce the duty upon wool from 34 to 31 cents and to 
allow compensatory duties to accord protection based on that 
rate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I understand, I think, what is 
about to be done, but the question in my mind arose whether 
there was any controversy now as to what the compensatory 
duties should be on the various items which are produced from 
the raw wool into the finished product. Yesterday the Senate 
acceded to the House rate on wool, which was an increase of 
3 cents a pound over the rate provided by the present law. It 
was done after very full debate, and after very full consider- 
ation of the question, and to quite an extent it was done in the 
name of the American farmer. To my mind, the Senate, espe- 
cially those who are thinking particularly of the welfare of the 
American farmer, made a great mistake in voting for that 
amendment, for it results in this situation: It can now be said, 
“You have increased the rate on wool, and it is therefore neces- 
sary to increase the rate all the way through clear to the top 
on the finished products.” Now, we begin to see where the 
Grundys get in their work. They helped yesterday to get the 
poor farmer a little more of a tariff on raw wool, but now the 
farmer is going to pay a little more for everything else that he 
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buys clear up to the top, and so is everybody else in this coun- 
try. That is where those at the other end of the equation get 
in their work. We have increased the tariff just a little on an 
item, but it seems to me we were not justified in asking that 
practically all the consumers of the United States should be 
burdened all the way up the line for the sake of an increased 
tariff on raw wool to the wool producer, when there is very 
serious doubt as to whether, in the end, considering all the 
compensatory duties, even the woolgrower will get any benefit 
out of it. It will increase the price all the way up, and the 
consumers of America are going to be burdened. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that the manufacturers of woolen goods in the United 
States wanted the 31-cent-a-pound rate. Although they asked for 
larger compensatory duties they did not object strenuously; 
they very much preferred to have the lower compensatory 
duties as recommended by the committee if the duty on wool 
could be retained as in the present law at 31 cents. 

Mr. NORRIS. There was no very active support of the com- 
mittee amendment, even from the chairman of the committee 
himself. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I am saying, so that there may be no 
misunderstanding—and I know the Senator from Nebraska does 
not want any misunderstanding—-is that the protest from the 
manufacturers was against the increased duty on wool; they 
did not want that increase, but they were perfectly satisfied 
when the committee reduced the compensatory duties in con- 
formity with the reduction of the duty on raw wool. It seems 
to me it is, of course, nothing more than right, having increased 
the duty on raw wool to 34 cents, that the compensatory duties 
which were based upon a rate of 31 cents per pound on the 
clean content of wool should now be based on a rate of 34 cents. 
That is the situation as it exists. 

Mr. NORRIS. The reason I asked the question of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts was to ascertain whether there was any 
dispute about what the compensatory duties ought to be. I 
realize that in just such itistances as this in the consideration 
of the tariff jokers creep in. When we tumble over each other 
in the effort to help the man who has the sheep to get a little 
more for his wool, and the duty on wool is increased, that is 
used as a basis for increasing the tariff on all the manufactured 
products in the schedule, and in figuring out how much that in- 
crease ought to be it often occurs that the increases go up in a 
different ratio and are pyramided in such a way that the ulti- 
mate consumer, who has to buy his clothes and pay for them, 
pays the tariff duties five or six times over. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is roughly estimated that there are about 
6,000,000 farmers in the United States, all of whom at some 
season of the year and under some circumstances consume wool 
in the shape of clothing or blankets or other finished products 
of wool. What proportion of the 6,000,000, ali of whom have to 
buy woolen products, are represented by those who produce 
wool? 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not give the answer. In a general way 
the man who produces wool, the woolgrower, has not been suf- 
fering, in my judgment, as has the man who produces wheat, 
corn, and cattle and hogs. The wool producer has not been get- 
ting rich; he has not been getting anything big; but since the 
tariff was placed at 31 cents on raw wool his condition has 
been getting better all the time; the population of sheep has 
been increasing and the importztions have been decreasing. 
With the wool producer doing fairly well at a time when all 
other farmers are in terrible financia! distress, and when we are 
demanding that the duty upon manufactured products be re- 
duced, as I think we have a right to demand, it seems to me, 
Mr. President, that we ought to be extremely careful; that we 
should always practice what we preach, and not lay ourselves 
liable to the charge of selfishness that we are making against 
many manufacturers because of the high tariff rates which they 
have. 

I am not going to discuss the question of the duty on raw 
wool ; that has passed; I find no fault with anybody’s motives; 
it is settled so far as that is concerned; but the thought occurs 
to me now that in fixing the compensatory duties, based on 
the action we took yesterday, we ought to be careful to see 
that they are not pyramided or increased beyond the point that 
is absolutely necessary. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, apropos of what the Senator 
from Nebraska has said with reference to the compensatory 
rates, as I understand, the compensatory rates are supposed to 
be 100 per cent protective; and so it will be as to the rates that 
are provided here. No one need fool himself into believing that 
the manufacturers of finished products of the wool will not get 
100 per cent protection; and that 100 per cent protection is 
going to be saddled upon the American consumers of woolen 
clothes and blankets and woolen hats and everything of which 
wool is a part. 

There has been doubt expressed here as to the 34-cent duty 
on raw wool being wholly effective. That is due to the fact 
that there is a large supply of wool in the world, and the price 
of raw wool outside of the United States is less than the price 
of raw wool in the United States at this particular time. Since 
the act of 1922, for the most part, the tariff rate on raw wool 
has been almost 100 per cent effective. So, while I have no 
fault to find with Senators who voted for a 34-cent rate yes- 
terday, I myself voted for the 31-cent rate because I believe 
that the woolgrowers of this country have been very well treated 
by the Federal Government, and that there was no great dis- 
tress in that particular industry, or, if there was, it was purely 
temporary, and that there was not as much distress as there 
was in other agricultural industries. 

Mr. President, I have heard the Senator from Utah in speech 
after speech upon this floor since the passage of the Fordney- 
McCumber Act of 1922 cite to the Senate and the country the 
fact that the rates carried in that law saved the woolgrowers 
of America, and that, if it had not been for those rates, the 
price of wool would be away down, but that now they are get- 
ting along fairly well. 

The House was a pretty good friend to the woolgrower. It 
increased the rate on wool. The Senator from Oregon on yes- 
terday stated that a tariff duty of 11 cents on wool in the 
grease corresponded to about 33 cents on clean or scoured wool. 

The information which I get, and which is borne out by the 
facts revealed in these prior tariff bills, is not to that effect. 
For instance, in 1909, when the Payne-Aldrich law was written, 
and the duty was placed at 11 cents a pound on wool in the 
grease, they put the corresponding duty on clean wool or 
scoured wool at 18 cents a pound—not 33 cents a pound, but 
18 cents a pound, as I recall; not over 19, anyhow. When the 
act of 1922 passed, I think it carried through the same idea; 
and when this bill came from the House with a duty of 34 cents 
a pound placed on wool in the grease, what did the Senate 
committee do? They did not recommend 34 cents. Here is the 
bill as it came from the House, so the record may speak for 
itself. 

In the bill as it came from the House in 1922, wool in the 
grease was put at 25 cents a pound; in the scoured state, 26 
cents a pound. What do we have here? We put it at 31 cents 
in this particular bill when it was reported out of the Senate 
committee. The committee put in 31 cents instead of 25 cents, 
and put in 34 cents instead of 26. So I submit that there has 
been a great difference of opinion as to the corresponding rates 
on wool, clean or scoured, when compared to 11 cents duty on 
wool in the grease. 

Another peculiar thing about this, Mr. President, is that on 
yesterday, when this matter was being discussed in the Senate, 
although a majority of the Committee on Finance reported to 
the Senate a 31-cent duty, fighting the 34 cents that the House 
had put on, not a single member of the majority of the Finance 
Committee rose to defend the action of the committee. On the 
other hand, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who in the past 
has been designated and who following yesterday ought to be 
designated with more eloquence and more assurance “the little 
shepherd of the West,” turned turtle on the recommendation of 
the Finance Committee to reduce this rate from 34 to 31 cents, 
and was the strongest advocate yesterday of resurrecting the 
84 cents a pound. It was under his leadership as chairman of 
the Finance Committee that this decrease was recommended, 
and then he turned around and fought this decrease from 34 to 
31 cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts and Mr. THOMAS of Idaho 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield; and to whom? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I remind the Senator that 
the Recorp shows that of the 11 Republican members of the 
Finance Comnrittee only 3 went on record yesterday as favoring 
the action of the committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. So there are peculiar things happen- 
ing here; and, for my part, I want to see some roll calls on 
these increased compensatory rates on woolen goods made nec- 
essary by the increased rates on the raw material, because we 
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are certainly increasing the cost of woolen blankets and woolen 
clothes to people who need them. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I just wanted to correct the Sen- 
ator’s statement on the rates in the Payne-Aldrich bill. I think, 
if he will check it up, he will find that the scoured wool was 
based at 33 cents. Even wastes were 30 cents under that bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. What was that? I did not catch it. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. The rate under the Payne-Aldrich 
bill on cleaned wool was 83 cents, and even wastes were 30 
cents. 

Mr. HARRISON. The information I get is that it was 18 
or 19 cents on the clean wool. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I may say, for the Senator’s in- 
formation, that that in effect was what it amounted to, because 
the wool was shipped in in the grease, and the shrinkage con- 
tent was so reduced that it amounted only to 18 or 19 cents; 
but the woolgrowers thought they were given the 33 cents, and 
they were given 30 cents on wastes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes. Well, the compensatory duty 
was placed at 18 cents in the Payne-Aldrich law. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. No; I think it was 33 cents. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; the facts do not show that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Mississippi is talking about 
one thing and the Senator from Idaho another. The duty was 
11 cents a pound, based upon the assumption that there was 
66% per cent loss in the wool. That would be 33 cents a pound. 
The figures that the Senator is speaking of were the average 
not only for the carpet wools, which shrink very little, but for 
the higher-grade wools that shrink even more than 66% per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. And it amounted to 18 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Idaho is correct; and upon 
the basis that the Senator is speaking, he is virtually correct. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the Senator. 

In order that there may not be any misunderstanding in the 
Recorp from what the Senator from Massachusetts just said 
about the vote yesterday, in which he said that of the 11 Mem- 
bers of the majority party of the Finance Committee only 8 
voted for the action of the committee, I should like to add to 
that statement the fact that only 2 voted against it and 6 were 
absent. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Connecticut voted for 
the 31 cents duty. That is quite true. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I did. 

Mr. HARRISON. And the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate] 
voted for it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
of the committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. He is not a member of the committee; but, 
so far as I have been able to look down the roll call, they were 
the only two Members of the Senate from the East who voted 
for the 31 cents duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. At least two of the absentees 
left word—and it is in the Recorp—that if they were present 
they would vote against the committee. I refer to the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep]. So the Recorp shows that at least 
five—I think perhaps four, but my impression is five—declared 
themselyes against the report of the committee, while the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], of course, was absent, 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] was present but did 
not vote at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. So, although in 1909 the greatest attack 
that was made on that bill was on Schedule K, which carried 
a rate of duty of 11 cents on wool in the grease, and took 
wools us a whole, as the Senator from Utah has said, and 
placed a compensatory duty on wool clean or scoured of 18 
cents a pound, and although in 1922 the House of Representa- 
tives only recommended a duty on clean wool of 25 cents a 
pound, and they thought that had reached the very apex of 
protection, the present bill comes to us and we vote now not for 
31 cents, which we on this side were willing to do and did do, and 
which the committee asked for, but 34 cents. It seems to me 
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it is going pretty far, and it is pretty unreasonable, and cer- 
tainly it is placing great burdens upon the consumers of this 
country who need woolen blankets and woolen clothes and 
woolen hats, and boots which in some cases contain wool. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SACKETT. The Senator has referred to the rates in 
Schedule K in 1909 as being 11 cents and 18 cents on the 
scoured wool, as I read it. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I did not say the rate on scoured wool 
was 11 cents; I said on wool in the grease. 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes; and the rate on scoured wool was 18 
cents, as I understood. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; the compensatory duty was 18 cents. 

Mr. SACKETT. Class 2 covers Leicester, Cotswold, Lincoln- 
Shire, Down combing wools, and Canada long wools. They are 
all in class 2. The rate of duty on class 2 was 12 cents a pound; 
and section 366 says that “the duty on wools of the first and 
second classes which shall be imported scoured shall be three 
times the duty to which they would be subjected if imported 
unwashed.” Three times 12 is 36. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, the controversy of the Senator 
from Kentucky is with the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SACKETT. No; my controversy is with the Senator 
from Mississippi, to correct the Recorp in that regard, and 
read from the bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I stand upon what I stated here. My 
information is based upon advice from the commission. We 
heard what the Senator from Utah just stated with reference 
to the matter. I think the Senator from Kentucky had better 
look over his figures again. 

Mr. SACKETT. I will refer the Senator to sections 364, 
366, and 369 of the act of 1909, which give the facts. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Ken- 
tucky to give me his attention. 

If the wool had been imported as clean wool, the Senator is 
perfectly correct; the law would have taken care of it at 33 
cents. The trouble was, however, that then Australia began 
to skirt the wool. Australia began to take all possible foreign 
matter out of the wool, outside of scouring the wool; and where 
our wool was based upon 6634 per cent loss, the South Ameri- 
can wools came in at a loss of about 18 per cent instead of 66 
per cent. The Australian wools were skirted, and all the dust 
that was possible to be taken out was taken out, and all the 
taglocks were taken off. They came in, and the grease con- 
tent only amounted to about 37 to 38 per cent instead of 6634 
per cent, and hardly any washed wool came into the United 
States. Therefore, the 33 cents was never effective, because it 
applied on scoured wool, and it never came in. 

That is the story just as it is. So I say the statement of 
the Senator from Mississippi as to the result is correct. As to 
the statement in the law, the Senator from Kentucky is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to say 
a word about the compensatory duties upon wool in the manu- 
factures of wool. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that one of the difficulties 
here is with the levying of specific duties on raw wool, and be- 
cause we have raised the specific duty by the vote of yesterday, 
the compensatory duties will of necessity have to be increased. 

These compensatory rates are imposed for the benefit of the 
woolgrower because if there were no duty upon the wool in 
imported wool manufactures, such wool would enter the coun- 
try free in competition with domestic wool. 

Thus it is-‘necessary for every Senator who voted yesterday to 
increase this duty to 34 cents to vote for the exact compensatory 
duty which the Tariff Commission recommends or he will be 
voting to undo what he did yesterday for the woolgrowers. 

These compensatory rates are likewise imposed to protect the 
domestic manufacturer from foreign manufactures of free wool. 
They are to place him upon a parity with his foreign competitor 
as regards raw material. Even though there were protective 
duties to offset the difference between the cost of foreign and 
domestic manufacture, there could not be successful competition 
with foreign wool manufacturers whose wool is free unless there 
were some offset to the duty on wool sufficient to overcome the 
difference between the cost of the raw material abroad and in 
the United States. The price of wool is determined in the world 
market, but wool manufacturers in the United States must pay, 
in addition to the world-market price, an amount approaching 
the rate of duty upon the raw material. 

I spent some time yesterday in trying to convince the Senate 
that these duties, compensatory and protective, work out, be- 
cause of the levying of a specific duty, tremendously to the 
disadvantage of the wearers and purchasers of cheap clothing. 
I have before me several tables illustrative of the manner in 
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which these duties operate in that direction upon yarns, woven 
wool fabrics, and other wool products, and I am going to ask 
that the one on blankets be inserted in the Recorp; but I am 
going first to give an illustration, and I desire particularly the 
attention of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], who has 
manifested very much interest in this aspect of the wool duties. 

A study of this table leads to the following conclusions: 

First. A blanket valued at $2 per pound has a protective ad 
valorem rate of 40 per cent, which, of course, is for the venefit 
of the manufacturers. It has also a compensatory rate of 38 
cents per pound to offset the specific duty of 31 cents per pound, 
which for this blanket is an equivalent ad valorem rate of about 
12 per cent. This makes a total equivalent ad valorem rate of 
52 per cent for this blanket valued at $2 per pound. 

Second. A blanket valued at 50 cents per pound has a manu- 
facturers’ protective duty of 36 per cent. To this is applied the 
compensatory rate, which for the blankets of less- value—in 
which the 50 cents per pound blanket is included—is 28 cents. 
This compensatory rate changed into ad valorem rate amounts 
in this case to about 54 per cent, which with the manufacturers’ 
protective duty of 36 per cent gives a total equivalent ad valorem 
rate of 90 per cent for blankets valued at 50 cents per pound. 

Third. For blankets of lesser value this equivalent ad valorem 
rate increases rapidly. 

In other words, the 50 cents per pound wool blanket used by 
the poor bears a total ad valorem duty of 90 per cent, while the 
$2 per pound blanket has levied upon it an equivalent ad 
valorem duty of only 54 per cent. 

As we go below the 50 cents a pound blanket, the rate con- 
tinues to increase, reaching an ad valorem rate on the very 
cheap blanket of 129 per cent. 

I call attention to the manner in which this specific duty 
operates, and particularly to again protest against the in- 
crease Of the specific duty to 34 cents per pound upon raw wool. 
I am not now talking about wool rags. Yesterday I pointed 
out what a special burden the increase of that duty would 
mean in the cost of the clothing of the poorer classes. This in- 
equality relates to the specific duty upon virgin wool, and these 
duties work out in the case of a blanket valued at 50 cents a 
pound to be double those levied upon a blanket valued at $2 per 
pound. The same ratio exists in all woven-wool fabrics from 
which clothes are made and also as to yarns from which sweat- 
ers are made. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


Mr. President, can the Senator demonstrate, 
by reference to some of the samples on the table in the corner 
of the Senate, just what these rates would mean? 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I could not do that, but when 
we reconvene in the regular session, I expect to have exhibited 
to the Senate suits of clothing and overcoats and socks and 
underwexr, in order to show how these rates affect different 
types of clothing and different kinds of overcoats. I expect also 
to show that if we increase the duty upon wool rags to 24 cents 
a pound, and if the manufacturer of that suit must substitute 
virgin wool, the price of the suit of clothes will almost double. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wonder if the exhibits now here will be 
here when we reconvene; does the Senator know? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I notice that there are police 
officers present to protect the exhibits when we leave the Cham- 
ber, and I suppose they will be here until we return in December. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not see any use of having police officers 
present to protect the exhibits after Senators leave the Chamber. 
They ought to be here when the Senators are here. I do not 
think there is any danger of the exhibits being interfered with 
after the Senators go away. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. The exhibits will be taken care of, and will be 
on the table when we reconvene, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the matter sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Massachusetts will be printed in the 
REcoORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


EQUIVALENT AD VALOREM RATES FOR PARAGRAPHS 1106, 1107, 1108, 1109, AND 
1111 OF TARIFF BILL H. R. 2667 


Blue-print charts of equivalent ad valorem rates for paragraphs 1106, 
1107, 1108, 1109, and 1111 show for less expensive wool manufactures 
high equivalent ad valorem rates and for more expensive goods lesser 
equivalent ad valorem rates. 

The total equivalent ad valorem rate is made of two parts; one’ due 
to the manufacturers’ protective rates (in ad valorem form) and the 
other to the wool duty translated from the specific rate into an ad 
valorem rate. The wool rate is 31 cents per clean pound of wool. If 
this is applied to a costly manufacture of wool it is a relatively small 
part of the value. If applied to a cheaper fabric, yarn, or top, it be- 
comes a higher and higher percentage of the value of the article. 

The charts show how the compensating rates for the wool duties in 
each of these paragraphs for less and less expensive articles becomes a 
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greater part of the equivalent ad valorem rate into which the total duty 
is translated. 

These charts show that the manufacturer should not be charged with 
relatively high rates of duty upon the cheaper goods needed by people of 
small means. They show that the high specific duty for the benefit of 
the woolgrowers is responsible. 

On the bottom of the chart on page 5945 the value per pound in cents 
is noted; on the left border, the equivalent ad valorem rate is given. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that the 
Senator from Utah has asked unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of the silk schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have asked unanimous consent that the wool 
schedule go over, and that we proceed with the silk schedule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, before we pass from this 
schedule, in connection with the remarks of the Senator from 
Massachusetts in regard to a display of goods when we return 
in December, I recall that the first tariff bill with which I had 
any experience was the Payne-Aldrich bill, and I remember per- 
fectly the magnificent address delivered on that bill by the then 
Senator from Iowa, Mr. Dolliver. He had four or five desks 
covered with sanyples and illustrations, and he made a terrific 
assault on Schedule K, so much so that after his speech was 
over one of the Senators on the Republican side said to the 
leader on that side, ‘Somebody must auswer Dolliver’s speech. 
We can not go before the country with that speech unanswered.” 
The Senator addressed simply observed, “ We will answer it 
when the roll is called.” That was the situation at that time. 
I think we have a little different condition now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and the Secre- 
tary will state the first amendment in the silk schedule. 

The first amendment in Schedule 12, silk manufactures, was, 
on page 181, line 4, after the word “ rayon,” to insert “ or other 
synthetic textile,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Par, 1202. Spun silk or schappe silk yarn, or yarn of silk and rayon 
or other synthetic textile, and roving, not bleached, dyed, colored, or 
plied, 40 per cent ad valorem; bleached, dyed, colored, or plied, 50 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, that is in harmony with the 
definition of “rayon” contained in the rayon schedule, and the 
same amendnrent has been inserted in other places. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 181, line 14, before the 
words “ad valorem,” to strike out “55 per cent” and insert 
“60 per cent,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Par. 1205. Woven fabrics in the piece, wholly or in chief value of 
silk, not specially provided for, 60 per cent ad valorem; if Jacquard- 
figured, 65 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. NORRIS. This is an increase. 
explanation of the reason for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, rayon constitutes the component 
element of probably the largest part of the silk mixtures im- 
ported. The rate is therefore raised to afford the domestic 
manufacturers a compensatory duty on the rayon yarns con- 
sumed in the weaving of silk and rayon mixtures. European 
producers have a competitive raw-material advantage over 
American broad-silk weavers on rayon and other synthetic tex- 
tiles, which are higher in price in the United States by the 
amount of the present rayon duty. The change is to meet that 
situation. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the rates in paragraph 1205 
have been increased as follows: 


I would like to have an 


If Jacquard-figured, 65 per cent ad valorem. 


That provision was inserted in the House and the Senate 
committee did not change the provision, and therefore no 
question can be raised concerning it at this time. 

The committee did, however, increase the duty on broad 
silks from 55 per cent ad valorem to 60 per cent ad valorem. 

It does not seem to me that this increase in rate is justified. 
I think the amendment ought to be rejected. I know—and 


there will be no dispute about the fact—that there has been an | 
increase in the importations of silk-mixed goods, silk and rayon | 


particularly. 

I remember also that there was a complaint that umbrella 
goods—gloria cloth, I believe it is called—was being imported. 

Mr. SMOOT. In very large quantities. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; in very large quantities. I recognize 
that Yet about 90 per cent of the imports affected by this 
amendment are noncompetitive and about 10 per cent are 
competitive, 
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According to the figures which I have, in 1923 the imports 
under paragraph 1205 constituted only 3.37 per cent of the total 
consumption. In 1925 they constituted 2.67 per cent. In 1927 
they constituted 3.52 per cent, while the production in the 
United States was 97.02 per cent. So there are less than 4 per 
cent of the importations of this particular silk, broad silk, and 
the total poundage imported of broad silk contains only about 
10 to 15 per cent of the silk mixed goods. 

Mr. President, the chief reason, the real justification, for this 
increase, if any justification can be urged, is in the advantage 
the foreign manufacturer has in the lower cost of his rayon, 
which is mixed with the silk. That leads me to make this 
statement. I am sure that the Senate, when the question is 
fully discussed, will reduce the rayon duties, and that slight 
advantage which the foreign manufacturer has in the making 
of these silk-mixed goods which come in under this section, 
which is the only possible justification, in my opinion, for the 
increase in this duty, will be very largely removed. Of course, 
I can not anticipate what the Senate will do, but it does seem 
to me that on a presentation of the facts there will be a reduc- 
tion in the rayon rate when we reach that. 

The VICK PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

Mr. NORRIS. Before we vote on the amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to have the attention of the few Senators 
now here, because I am going to make a suggestion in regard to 
this schedule. Some of the items in the silk schedule will logi- 
cally depend upon what is done with rayon, I would like to 
have the attention of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], 
too. 

Is it not true that the duties which logically would be put on 
silk depend, to some extent at least, on the duties levied on 
rayon? 

Mr. COUZENS. I understood the Senator from Utah to say 
that this raise was made in part as compensation for the in- 
crease in the duty on rayon. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a very, very small part of it, not enough 
to interfere with the action on silk. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think it ought to be disposed of. 

Mr. NORRIS. When I think of what to me seem like as- 
tounding rates that we are going to pile upon the backs of the 
American consumers, the rates that we are putting on silk logi- 
ally coming from the rates on rayon to some extent at least, 
however small it may be, I feel like calling a halt. Silk is 
something in common use now, much different from what it 
used to be. It is not a luxury like it used to be. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does not the Senator think we are more 
justified in putting 60 per cent on silk than 100 per cent on 
wool? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. I have not approved the rate put on 
wool. I voted against it. I think we made a mistake and we 
will make maby more when we do that in a compensatory way 
as applied to the various grades of manufactured wool. Not- 
withstanding that, we are starting on another article that goes 
into every home. All of the poor people, the laboring people, 
both men and women, use silk now and they are paying these 
rates. The committee is trying to put on a rate of 65 per cent 
on silk. We ought to hesitate before we burden our people with 
such rates as that. We have been crying out, or many of us 
have been at least, that these tariffs ure exorbitant, that they 
are outrageously exorbitant, that they are unfair. I concede 
that we have put on some already that I think are subject to 
that criticism and we have not been able to k¢ep them off. But 
here now is another place where something in common use is 
taxed clear to the sky. 

I heard the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] 
say a while ago that he did not want the rayon schedule taken 
up because he had assumed, of course, having the wool schedule 
before us, that we would not reach the rayon schedule to-day. 
He said that he would have to have time to get his material 
here and therefore asked that the rayon schedule go over, which 
Was a reasonable request, and the chairman of the committee 
consented to let it go over on that account. Now we have 
reached the silk schedule which depends somewhat on rayon, 
and the illogical thing to do is to take it up. If we are going 
to get these increases here I feel like taking advantage of the 
situation—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
there? 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. This amendment seems to be the only one 
in the silk schedule, except in paragraph 1208, where the cotn- 
mittee reduces the House rates on hose and says they are to he 
taxed under paragraph 1309, which is in the rayon schedute. 
We have an opportunity here to defeat the increase by voting 
to defeat the Senate committee amendment. 


Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
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Equivalent ad valorem rates as amended by Finance Committee 


The vertical lines show the compensatory duty it is necessary to 
impose to offset the specific wool duty. 

(Note the rapid ad valorem increase from the high-priced to the 
cheaper blanket because of the specific duty on raw wool.) 
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Mr. NORRIS. Exactly; but as I look around over the Senate 
now and see the Senators who are present, I am afraid to go 
to the test. There are not enough here to vote as I think the 
Senate ought to vote. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think we have enough under the circum- 
stances to defeat the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr, SMOOT. It is true that the rates on rayon to a degree 
at least, small as they may be, will affect the silk schedule 
and perhaps they ought to be considered together. Therefore 
I am going to ask that the silk schedule go over and that we 
take up the papers and books schedule. I do not think there 
will be anything there to create discussion. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will say to the Senator from Nebraska that 
I believe the Senate would disagree to this amendment anyway. 

Mr. SMOOT. We had better wait until we get through with 
the rayon schedule, because the question has been brought up. 
We might as well leave it rather than to return to it later. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A while ago, before the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norrts] began his remarks, I understood the Chair 
to have declared this amendment defeated. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not hear that statement by the Chair. 

Mr. SMOOT. No: the Chair did not so state. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has not announced the 
result, but if the Chair had announced the result at that time 
he would have announced that the amendment was defeated be- 
cause that was the result of the vote. However, no announce- 
ment has been made, so that the amendment is still pending. 

Mr. NORRIS. If Senators want to vote, let us vote. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, before we vote on this mat- 
ter I think it is only fair that those who have been listening to 
the debate should remember that the committee in granting this 
raise did so because it was shown in the testimony that the 
manufacturers of broad silks had not received a proper com- 
pensation for the increase in the goods going into the manu- 
facture of broad silk, of which rayons consist of a very small 
proportion. In other words, in the manufacture of broad silks 
there goes a certain amount of wool and we have increased the 
duty on wool. There goes also a certain amount of spun silk, 
and we have increased the duty on spun silk. It was because 
the committee believed that this 5 per cent increase was merely 
a perfectly fair compensatory increase, in view of the additional 
cost which has been placed upon the material which the broad 
silk manufacturers are using and in addition to that the fact 
that the importations of broad silks have increased, that the 
committee granted this increase. That is all there is to it. 

If we are not going to increase the cost of wool, and if we 
are not going to increase the cost of spun silk and the other 
materials which go into the manufacture of broad silk, it is 
not necessary that the compensatory duty be granted. But I 
hope, in view of the fact that we have voted to increase the 
cost of wool and that there has been no objection yet to the 
increase in the duty on spun silk granted by the House, that 
this oversight on the part of the House in not granting a com- 
pensatory increase in the rate on broad silk may be done away 
with and the very slight increase may be granted. 

The silk manufacturers have not been prospering. The 
trouble is that they have met such competition from rayon that 
it has been an extremely difficult matter for the silk manufac- 
turers to get along except on one or two items like velveteen. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator may have stated in the beginning 
of his remarks what I am about to inquire, but my attention 
was distracted for the moment. I did not hear all that he 
said in the beginning. The rates on silk are related to the 
rates on wool so that if we increase the rates on wool we ought 
to increase the rates on silk. Is that correct? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Only in connection with broad silk. In 
the manufacture of broad silk there enters a certain amount of 
wool. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is because there is wool used in that 
sort of silk? 

Mr. BINGHAM. In the broad silk. 

Mr. NORRIS. Outside of the fact that there is silk in wool 
fabric and wool in silk fabric, is there any further connection? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] knows 
so much more about textiles than I do that I would prefer to 
have him answer the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amount of silk used in wool—— 

Mr. NORRIS. No, Mr. President; the Senator did not get 
the idea that I am trying to develop. It is not because there 
is some wool in the rayon or silk or some silk in the wool. 
Eliminate that and forget it. Do the wool schedule and the 
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silk schedule have any relation to each other? In other words, 
if we put a high tariff on wool ought we to increase the tariff 
on silk or rayon? 

Mr. SMOOT. As to the uses, they are not competitive at all 
unless during some style season. 
NORRIS. Oh, yes; they are. 
SMOOT. I say during some style season perhaps they 


Mr. 
Mr. 
are, 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


NORRIS. Silk stockings and woolen stockings? 
SMOOT. There are no woolen stockings made to-day. 
NORRIS. Are they all silk? 

SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Or rayon. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then in order to protect the people who manu- 
facture wool stockings I suppose the theory would be to put a 
high tariff on silk and rayon, would it? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is not the theory. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That has not been done at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not help at all. The styles change. 
So far as wool hosiery is concerned, it is a thing of the past. 
I know that while Mrs. Smoot lay ill for months and months I 
tried to get a pair of wool hose for her. I could not get them 
here. I did find some up in New York City. I suppose they 
had been stuck away somewhere for years. No one wears them 
any more. 

The schedule here is, in a way, connected with the rayon 
schedule, but only in a way. If there is any question about it 
or if there be any action on it, let us take up another schedule. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frss in the chair). -Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am very sorry; but we have far less than 
a quorum present. We can not transact any business. I am 
about to suggest that we recess until 9.45 this evening unless 
some one can offer a reason why we should not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Can we not go on a little while longer to-day? 
Let us see if we can not take up the paper schedule and get 
through with it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
York yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to call to the attention espe- 
cially of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM], who 
has drawn a rather doleful picture of the condition of the 
broad-silk industry, that the Tariff Commission report shows 
that the amount of broad silk produced in this country has 
constantly increased since 1919. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator knows that the conditions have 
been such that people who really could not afford it have been 
buving silk. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I would like to put the figures in the Recorp 
at this point. In 1919 there were 310,000 square yards of 
broad silk produced in the United States. In 1927 there were 
512,800 square yards. The value increased from a little more 
than $34,000,000 in 1921 to a little more than $58,000,000 in 
1927. The importations have been almost at a constant figure. 
There has been no serious increase in the importation of broad 
silk. In 1919 the value was $3,000,000 and in 1928 the value 
was $3,423,000, showing that the increase in the domestie pro- 
duction of broad silk has been out of all proportion to the in- 
crease of importations. As a matter of fact, the 1920 importa- 
tions were below those of 1926 and 1927. There has been prac- 
tically no increase whatever in the importation of the broad 
silks, while the domestic production has increased probably 50 
per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, there is much that must be 
said about this particular item, as brought out by the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. The question of the importations 
of rayon is going to involve considerable discussion. We are 
going to have a lot of useless discussion this afternoon with a 
small minority of the membership of the Senate present. There- 
fore I move that the Senate take a recess until 9.50 o’clock this 
evening. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
that motion for just a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York withhold his motion? 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 

Mr, TRAMMELL. I suggest the absence of a quorum, We 
will see whether there is a quorum available or not. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold that 
suggestion for a moment until I submit a request for unanimous 
consent? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Very well; I withhold the suggestion for 
the moment, 


Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
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CIVIL-SERVICE PREFERENCE TO EX-SERVICE MEN 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, there has been much doubt in 
the minds of Senators and of the pubiic generally as to the 
extent to which veterans are entitled to preference in Federal 
appointments, I have, through the courtesy of Mr. Paul J. 
McGahan, the national executive committeeman, Department of 
the District of Columbia, for the American Legion, gotten to- 
gether a little material on that subject, which, I think, will 
clear up any doubt in the minds of Senators. I believe it will 
be a convenience to have it in the ConaressIoNAL Recorp, and I 
send it to the desk and ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the RrEcorp. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania a question, 

Mr. REED. I yield. 

Mr. SACKETT. Does the matter presented by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania include any reference to the rights of widows 
of service men? 

Mr. REED. It covers all preferential rights in Federal em- 
ployment because of service in the military forces. I thirk it 
will be convenient to have it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Can the Senator tell us, in a few words, what 
the document discloses? 

Mr. REED. It is quite extensive, and I should rather not 
undertake to do it at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
quest of the Senator from Pennsylvania? 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT HBADQUARTERS, 
Washington, D. C., August 21, 1929. 


Is there objection to the re- 
The Chair hears 


Hon. Davin A. REED, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drak SENaTOR: I am returning herewith the correspondence relative 
to proposals for the liberalization of the law dealing with the question 
of veterans’ preference which you sent me with the request that I give 
you my opinion as to whether additional legislation would be helpful at 
this time. 

My reply is being made in my capacity as chairman of the veterans’ 
preference committee of the Department of the District of Columbia, 
the American Legion, which group has made a careful study of the 
situation and its various angles. The reply reflects the opinion ex- 
pressed not by an individual or by individuals but the entire membership 
of the American. Legion expressed by local convention action and by 
national convention expression. 

Decidedly additional legislation at this time will be helpful. 

Mr. Coolidge, on March 2, 1929, issued an Executive order—text of 
which is attache@—which was meant to be helpful. However, it deals 
in the main with the problem afforded by the disabled male and female 
war veteran, the wives of the disabled, and the widows. 

We have asked Mr. Hoover to reconstitute the so-called advisory 
committee appointed by Mr. Coolidge by Executive order on June 9, 
1928, which furnished him with a report on November 19, 1928, which 
provoked his Executive order of March 2, 1929. We are asking that so 
that the problem of the able-bodied federally employed veteran may be 
given further study, with a view to making such recommendations as 
may be necessary for additional Executive order changes and new 
legislation. 

The problem arising out of the effort to protect the appointment rights 
and the retention in the service rights of the veteran entitled to prefer- 
ence under the civil service laws and regulations, is bound to increase 
rather than decrease. There are at present many thousand war veterans 
federally employed, and since the enactment of the veterans’ preference 
act of July 11, 1919, more than 132,000 persons entitled to preference 
have been appointed. 

Your correspondent is doubtless one of these, and his difficulty appears 
to be under the heading of retention preference where the question of 
his efficiency rating comes in. His complaint is not uncommon. We 
are constantly endeavoring to help veterans in the same situation. 

When Mr. Coolidge’s advisory committee was studying the problem, 
our committee, which was at that time headed by Harlan Wood, Esq., 
who has just retired as department commander, appeared before it, 
the opening statement in behalf of the veterans being made by myself. 
At the request of Congressman HAMILTON FisH, of New York, the chair- 
man, our committee prepared a brief on the subject of veterans’ pref- 
erence, and the legislation and Executive orders needed to make it a 
reality. I am attaching to this letter a copy of that brief. It repre- 
sents the work of many minds, acquainted with the various angles of 
the situation, and the work of several years. It is measured, compre- 
hensive, and, we feel, convincing. 

I am attaching also a mimeographed summary of the proposals in 
that brief, which was submitted at a later date in the proceedings, 

The advisory committee did not act on our suggestions, in so far as 
they related to the able-bodied, principally because its members felt 
they were primarily to deal with the question of the disabled. 
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We are advised by John Thomas Taylor, vice chairman of the na- 
tional legislative committee of the American Legion, that in the ap- 
proaching regular session of the Congress there will be introduced q bill 
which will provide for the abolition as such of the Bureau of Efficiency, 
the Personnel Classification Board, and the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, and the consolidation of their existing func- 
tions within the United States Civil Service Commission. This will 
bring all Federal personnel matters directly within the scope and opera- 
tion of a single body. 

The American Legion nationally in convention assembled, and the 
Department of the District of Columbia in its recent conventions, has 
gone on record as favoring this consolidation. 

The existing system of efficiency ratings—which affect the retention 
in the service rights of veterans—is faulty as the veteran views it. It 
is likewise assailed by the others in the employ of the Government. 
Under this proposed consolidation we believe a proper efficiency system 
to govern the entire classified Federal personnel, not only here in 
Washington but throughout the country, would be set up. 

Likewise the “ general-average clause” in appropriation bills—as a 
consequence of the effect under it of juggled efficiency ratings—hits the 
veterans’ rights to protected status. We believe it should be eliminated 
and some other method than the one now in vogue to govern the dis- 
tribution of salaries should be set up. The late Chairman Madden, of 
the House Appropriations Committee, was working on that problem at 
one time. 

The attached papers will give you in detail the precise information 
which you requested, 

A lengthy report on this situation was presented by myself as chair- 
man of the local committee at the department convention held here in 
Washington on August 14, 1929, and there was a reaffirmation of all 
the requests indicated in the brief submitted to the President’s ad- 
visory committee. The report of the committee was given unanimous 
approval by the District of Columbia legionnaires, and they are hopeful 
that Congress will move in the matter in the approaching session. 

For that reason, and in order that the remedies might be known to 
all members of the Congress, both in the Senate and in the House, may 
I not suggest to you that this letter and the accompanying papers be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD? The subiect matter certainly is 
one of more than mere local interest, since it concerns men and women 
located in every State in the Union. 

Please be assured of our appreciation of your interest in the situation 
in which so many of your comrades of the World War and other vet- 
erans are finding themselves, and also of my personal desire and that 
of the members of my committee to be of any further service to you. 

Faithfully yours, 
Paut J. McGaHANn, 
National Executive Committeeman, Department of 
the District of Columbia, the American Legion. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
(Memorandum for President’s advisory committee on veterans’ 
preference) 


Subject: Suggestions of changes in veteran-preference legislation and 
administrative procedure. 


I am pleased to hand you herewith suggestions for changes in exist- 
ing veteran-preference orders, rules, and legislation affecting the sub- 
ject. The reasons for the suggestions are treated fully in the report 
already submitted on the questions to the President's advisory commit- 
tee, hence only conclusions will support each recommended change. In 
order to follow the division set forth in the printed report “ appointment 
preference " is first considered. 

APPOINTMENT PREFERENCE 

1. Executive Order No. 3801, issued March 3, 1923, should be vacated. 

(a) Because it is in derogation of the act of July 11, 1919, as con- 
strued by the Attorney General in his opinion of April 13, 1920 (32 Op. 
A. G. 174). 

(b) Because it’ establishes a practice of administration contrary to 
the legislative intent as pursued in carrying out prior similar but more 
limited preference statutes. Opinion of Attorney General, May 12, 1910 
(28 Op. A. G. 298); Executive Order 3152, section 5 of civil-service 
Rule V and section 2 of Rule VI. 

2. An Executive order similar in beneficial provisions to Executive 
Order 3152 should be issued. 

(a) Because it would effectually carry out the legislative intent as 
expressed in the act of July 11, 1919. 

(b) Because such an order is supported by construction of appoint- 
ment preference statutes. (28 Op. A. G. 298, 31 Op. A. G. 416, 32 Op. 
A. G. 174.) 

RETENTION PREFERENCE 


1. The act of Congress approved August 23, 1912 (37 Stat. L. 413), as 
amended by act approved February 28, 1916 (39 Stat. 15), should be 
further amended to make the provisions of the statute cover inde- 
pendent bureaus and governmental offices in the District of Columbia 
and all of the classified service elsewhere. 
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(a) Because the language of the statute makes it applicable only to 
the executive departments in the District of Columbia. 

2. The functions under the statute now charged to be performed by 
the Bureau of Efficiency should be transferred to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, whence they originated. 

(a) Because a more conscientious administration of the act will 
result, : 

(b) Because of the utter failure of the Bureau of Efficiency to take 
the initial step to make the act of August 23, 1912, effective until after 
a delay of 9 years, 2 months, and 1 day. 

{c) Because the Bureau of Efficiency is spending money appropriated 
to carry out the functions of the act in numerous investigations with- 
out authority therefor and with autherity for such investigations spe- 
cifically vested in the Bureau of the Budget by the act of June 10, 1921. 

(d) Because the system of efficiency ratings is so palpably defective 
that the shield of protection attempted to be created by the statute is 
turned into a sword of destruction. 

(e) Because the Bureau of Efficiency, by its delay, inefficiency, and 
demonstrated lack of sympathy, is unfitted to perform the duties re- 
quired under the act of August 23, 1912, as amended, as aforesaid. 

(f) Because of the great economy that will result from this consoli- 
dation of two bureaus whose legal functions are solely and strictly of a 
personnel character. 

3. The Personnel Classification Board should be abolished and its 
functions transferred to the Civil Service Commission. 

(a) Because all governmental bureaus whose functions are strictly 
personnel in character should be consolidated to promote greater effi- 
ciency and economy in administration. 

(b) Because no reason justifies the separation of the Civil Service 
Commission, Bureau of Efficiency, and Personnel Classification Board. 

(c) Because such a consolidation of these personnel bureaus would 
concentrate the administration of veteran preference laws in one 
bureau or commission so that responsibility for improper practice may 
with certainty be attached in case of maladmiuistration. 

4. The Employces’ Compensation Commission should likewise be abol- 
ished and its functions transferred to the Civil Service Commission. 

(a) Because its functions are of a personnel character and the 
economy which would result therefrom. 

5. The policy of holding the “correlation of efficiency ratings with 
salary rates” as the method of working out the provisions of the 
“* general-average clause,” a feature of all appropriation acts pertaining 
to the payment for personal services, must be revised. 

(a) Because the general-average clause in appropriation acts is 
merely a method of determining the distribution of a lump sum for 
salaries among a varied group of employees. 

(b) Because as the system is applied under the Bureau of Efficiency’s 
“correlation of efficiency ratings with salary rates” plan, the indi- 


vidual’s true efficiency rating is revised upward or downward merely 


for the purpose of arranging a distribution of their pay. 

(c) Beeause this destruction of the true efficiency rating jeopardizes 
the preferential rights of veterans, destroys the true efficiency rating 
of all employees, and militates against the individual’s ability to obtain 
promotion, or to avoid demotion and separation from the service. 

(d) Because any system of efficiency rating should be confined strictly 
to that field, and some other method should be used to allocate among 
the empleyees in a service the moneys for salaries appropriated by 
Congress in a lump sum. 

(e) The general-average clause should be stricken from future appro- 
priation acts because of the foregoing. 

In support of the above contentions and recommendations no better 
or simplified reasons can be advanced than those found on pages 34 
and 35 of the report submitted to the President's Advisory Committee, 
which are as follows: 

“If the acts of Congress creating the four personnel bureaus of the 
Government are stripped of the verbiage authorizing the administrative 
detail, then one sees at a glance what Congress accomplished by the 
passage of such acts and is confronted with the simple but indis- 
putable fact that-— 

“1. The real purpose of the Civil Service Commission is to examine, 
rate, and certify a prospective civil employee for initial appointment. 

‘*2. The real purpose of the Bureau of Efficiency is to establish a 
system of relative efficiency ratings for civil employees and to investi- 
the needs of the departments with relation to 
personnel. 

“3. The real 
classify civil employees 


administrative 


gate 


of the Personnel Classification Board is to 
on a duty basis, and hear appeals in certain 


purpose 


cases. 

‘4. The real purpose 
Commission is to retire 
of duty. 

“Nothing else except the necessary administrative routine was con- 
templated. What else these bureaus may be doing simply adds to the 
reasons for their unification. What an analogy of duties. At first 
glance the analysis shows four independent bureaus each performing a 
personnel function in one phase or another, At times in disagreement, 
at others in competition, and even actual opposition. What necessity 


of the United States Employees’ Compensation 
a civil employee for disability incurred in line 
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requires their separation, with increased personnel, with the possibility 
of having four records to be kept when one should suffice? Can not one 
record be maintained by one set of employees more efficiently and more 
economically than four? There should be one complete record of each 
employee from the moment he enters the service until he is retired for 
longevity of service or disability incurred in line of duty. Hence econ- 
omy in cost of maintaining only one bureau rather than four must 
follow.” 

Throughout the history of the Civil Service Commission with the 
exception of the matter of Executive Order No. 3801 (supra) we, as 
veterans, have found little cause to complain. The commissioners and 
the personnel of that bipartisan body have been sympathetic to the 
rights of veterans. The commission has demonstrated a desire to 
administer personnel matters in accordance with the legislative will as 
construed with a view to promoting the efficiency of the merit system of 
public service. Fairness and frankness have characterized the admin- 
istration of that body. It has never so far as we are aware attempted 
to assume a function not specifically granted. We believe its future 
record will be charted by the light of its past administration. For 
these reasons, as well as the economy resulting therefrom, we favor the 
foregoing consolidation of all personnel functions with those of the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
HarLaNn Woop, Department Commander. 


Unitep States CIviL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. CO. 
EXTENSION OF VETERAN PREFERENCE—PRESIDENT COOLIDGE SIGNED ORDER 
LIBERALIZING PREFERENC® RULES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March —, 1929.—One of the last acts of Presi- 
dent Coolidge before leaving the White House was the signing of an 
Executive order Saturday night amending the civil-service rules so as 
to make more liberal the preference allowed in appointments to the 
civil service under the law which provides for preference for veterans, 
their widows, and, under certain conditions, their wives. 

The effects of the Executive order are as follows: 

(1) The addition of 10 points to the earned rating of a disabled 
veteran is continued, but under the new order the names of disabled 
veteran eligibles are placed at the top of the list and are certified ahead 
of nonveterans, regardless of their rating. 

(2) Widows of veterans, and wives of veterans who themselves are 
physically disqualified for Government employment, are allowed 10 
points added to their earned ratings, instead of the 5 points formerly 
allowed. Wives and widows of veterans who are allowed the addi- 
tional 10 points also will be certified ahead of nonveterans. 

(3) A Government employee entitled to preference under the law and 
rules is given more liberal preference in retention in the service when 
reduction of force becomes necessary, 

This action of President Coolidge is the result of long deliberation of 
an advisory committee appointed by the President on June 9, 1928, 
for the purpose of studying veteran preference laws and rules with a 
view to liberalizing the preferences allowed, the chief purpose of the 
study being to make more Government positions available to disabled 
veterans. The advisory committee consisted of Representative HAMILTON 
FisH, jr., chairman; Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau; William C, Deming, president of the Civil Service Com- 
mission; and Col. John Thomas Taylor, representing the American 
Legion. 

The full text of the revised civil-service rules applying to veteran 
preference follows: 

“Examination papers shall be rated on a scale of 100, and the sub- 
jects therein shall be given such relative weights as the commission 
may prescribe. Honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines 
shall have five points added to their earned ratings in examinations 
for entrance to the classified service. Applicants for entrance examina- 
tion who, because of disability, are entitled either to a pension by 
authorization of the Bureau of Pensions or to compensation or train- 
ing by the Veterans’ Bureau, and widows of honorabliy discharged 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, and wives of injured soldiers, sailors, 
and marines who themselves are not qualified, but whose wives are 
qualified for appointment shall have 10 points added to their earned 
ratings. In examinations where experience is an element of qualifica- 
tions, time spent in the military or naval service of the United States 
during the World War or the war with Spain shall be credited in an 
applicant's ratings where the applicant’s actual employment in a similar 
vocation to that for which he applies was temporarily interrupted by 
such military or naval service but was resumed after his discharge. 
Competitors shall be duly notified of their ratings. 

“All competitors rated at 70 or more shall be eligible for appoint- 
ment, and their names shall be placed on the proper register, according 
to their ratings; but the names of disabled veterans, their wives, and 
the widows of honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines shall 
be placed above all others. 

“In harmony with statutory provisions, when reductions are being 
made in the force, in any part of the classified service, no employee 
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entitled to military preference in appointment shall be discharged or 
dropped or reduced in rank or salary if his record is good, or if his 
efficiency rating is equal to that of any employee in competition with 
him who is retained in the service.” 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT 
or District or COLUMBIA, ON VETERANS’ PREFERENCE, SUBMITTED TO 
PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COMMITTED, CONSISTING OF HON. HAMILTON 
FisH, Jr., CHAIRMAN; Hon. WILLIAM C, Demine, Bric, GEN. FRANK 
T. Hines, Cot. WILLIAM J. DONOVAN, AND LiEuT. Cot, JOHN THOMAS 
TAYLOR 

VETERANS’ PREFERENCE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT 

OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Committeemen: Harlan Wood, chairman, past department American- 
ism officer; Paul J. McGahan, past department commander and present 
national executive committeeman; Julius I. Peyser, past department 
commander ; Francis F, Miller, past department senior vice commander ; 

Thomas J. Frailey, past department vice commander; Helen 

McCarty, past department third vice commander; Earl J. Brown, com- 

mrander of Beauchesne Post No, 28; and E. A. Costello, vice commander 

Killeen Post No, 25, 


senior 


JUNE 27, 1928. 
PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
The veterans’ preference committee of the American 
Legion, Department of the District of Columbia, appreciates the invi- 
tation of your committee to present its views in writing on the general 
subject of “ veierans’ preference” for the consideration of your com- 
mittee. 

The subject of “ veterans’ preference ” is keenly felt by the ex-service 
men and women in ¢he District of Columbia and it has been one of the 
major if not the most important problems that has confronted the 
American Legion. It was of such acute concern that in April of this 
year a special convention of the American Legion of this department 
was called, at which convention this question was one of two to be con- 
sidered, A resolution which constituted the veterans’ preference com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted. 
as follows: Maj. Julius I. Peyser, Maj. Paul J. 
J. Frailey, E. A. Costello, Helen McCarty, Earl J. Brown, Francis F. 
Miller, and Harlan Wood, chairman. The committee was authorized to 
prepare and present a report for presentation to the President and Con- 
gress concerning the views of this department of the American Legion 
as adopted by the Legion nationally regarding the general subject of 
“ veterans’ preference” and its application to ex-service men in the 
civil service of the Government. Our committee is therefore very much 
pleased to have the opportunity of presenting to you a report on this 
subject. 

The committee will be very glad to present to you at a later date its 
suggestions as to which positions in the civil service the disabled but 
otherwise qualified ex-service man may fill without impairment of the 
Federal service. 

The observations, suggestions, and recommendations the committee 
makes in the accompanying report are made after a very careful study 
and anglysis of existing law and regulation. 
bias and prejudice against any individual and entirely in the hope that 
the recommendations may meet with executive and legislative approval. 


GENTLEMEN : 


VETERANS’ PREFERENCE 


The broad term “ veterans’ preference ” 
more often confused. To some it means one thing, to others it means 
another. Veteran preference properly understood by the ex-service man 


relates to preferment given him by acts of Congress, to be administered | 


by the executive branch of the Government pursuant to proper construc- 
tion in connection with his application for and employment in the classi- 
fied civil service of the United States. To understand the existing 
rights of the ex-service men and women with relation to veteran prefer- 
ence in this connection, the alleged errors in its administration, and 


the service organization's suggestions regarding corrective measures, it 
is proper to divide the general subject into two phases, namely, “ap- | 


pointment preference” and “retention preference.” There is a prefer- 
ence which applies to the ex-service man prior to his actual enrollment 


in the civil service and there is a preference that applies in his behalf | 


after his enrollment. Each of these arises by 
virtue of separate acts of Congress, separate rules, Executive orders, 
and court opinions. Neither is dependent upon the other and each is 
administered by separate executive or administrative branches of the 


Government. They will be considered in order. 


phases of preference 


APPOINTMENT PREFERENCB 

There have been a number of expressions of Congress in legislative 
acts preferring ex-service men for employment in civil capacities with 
the Government. Only the more important and far-reaching of these 
acts will be treated. The first will be found in Revised Statutes, sec- 
tion 1754, and is as follows: 

“Persons honorably discharged from the military or naval service by 
reason of disability resulting from wounds or sickness incurred in the 
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line of duty, shall be preferred for appointments to civil offices, provided 
they are found to possess the business capacity necessary for the proper 
discharge of the duties of such offices.” 

It shall be observed that the degree or measure of preference referre« 
to in the statute is not specified, though it is limited to the disabled. 
That question is left for administrative determination. Pursuant to 
the requirements of the statute, rule 4, paragraph 2 of the Civil Service 
Commission provided : 

“All competitors rated at 70 or more shall be eligible for appointment 
and their names shall be placed on the proper register according to their 
ratings ; but the names of persons preferred under section 1754, Revised 
Statutes, rated at 65 or more shall be placed above all others.” 

Subsequent to the enactment of the above section 1754 of the Revised 
Statutes, preference was given by the appropriation act relating to the 
census for 1910. A question arose for determination as to the construc- 
tion of that preference in relation to the preference contained in Revised 
Statutes section 1754 (supra). That question was referred to the At- 
torney General for his construction, and accordingly on May 12, 1910, 
Attorney General George W. Wickersham, in 28 Op. A. G. 298, held: 

“TI am also of the opinion that the solicitor of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, in the case referred to in the commission's memo- 
randum, has placed too narrow a construction upon the preference con- 
ferred by section 1754. To hold that that preference exists when in 
favor of the person honorably discharged from the military or naval 
service when he has the same ‘rating’ as another on the eligible list, 
will practically destroy the preference altogether, as the occasions will 
be rare when the matter of appointment (which, under the rules, goes 
to the highest on the eligible list) lies between a veteran and another 
person having exactly the same rating. It is true that the statutes do 
not exempt honorably discharged soldiers and sailors from examination, 
and equal qualifications for the office may be required. (17 Op. 194; 
19 id. 318, 24 id. 64.) But all persons who have passed the necessary 
examination are, under the civil service act and rules, presumed to be 
equally qualified for the office which they seek. Their rating simply de- 
termines the order in which they shall be certified for appointment, the 
one having the highest rating being preferred. (Civil-service Rules 
VI, VII.) In other words, qualifications or eligibility is determined 
by passing an examination, while rating merely establishes the order 
of preferment. But section 1754 of the Revised Statutes gives honor- 
ably discharged soldiers and sailors who passed the requisite qualifica- 
tions preferment above all others, and this is the rule established by 
paragraph 2 of Rule VI of the civil service act.” 

Thereafter Congress in making an appropriation for the taking of the 
census in 1920 by act of Congress approved March 3, 1919, passed a 
law which provided among other things as follows: 

“That hereafter in making appointments to clerical and other posi- 
tions in the executive departments and in independent governmental es- 
tablishments preference shall be given to honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, and widows of such, if they are qualified to hold 
such positions,” 

Three questions arose concerning the administration of the act. 
were referred to the Attorney General for construction. 
were as follows: 

(1) The first question submitted is whether this provision applies 
only to the executive departments and independent governmental estab- 
lishments in Washington, D. C., and not to Government offices in the 
field service. 

**(2) this provision supersede section 1754, Revised Statutes, 
which requires preference to be given to soldiers and sailors honorably 
discharged on account of disability incurred in the line of duty? If 
it does not supersede section 1754, must persons within the provisions of 
the latter be given rank ahead of the class covered by the census act? 

“(3) The third question is whether the exact preference allowed 
under section 1754, Revised Statutes, has been fixed by the President's 
rules and the interpretation of the commission, and may it be assumed 
that Congress, cognizant of the preference allowed under section 1754, 
intended, in the of the term ‘ preference,’ to provide for precisely 
the same treatment of that class of persons covered by the provisions of 
the census act as is now given that class of persons covered by the 
provisions of section 1754, or should the President, by rule, define the 
preference to be allowed under the census act.” 

The Attorney General, in his opinion submitted March 29, 1919, in 
31 Op. A. G. 416, held, with relation to those questions, that the execu- 
tive department meant those situated in the District of Columbia, or, 
rather, at the seat of the Government, and that with respect to inde- 
pendent governmental establishments, the statute was not confined to 
offices situated within the District of Columbia. Answering the second 
question the Attorney General held that the act of March 3, 1919, did 
not repeal or supersede Revised Statutes, section 1754, and that the 
two laws were harmonious and might be administered without conflict. 
With respect to the third question, only as it related to the act of 
March 3, 1919, the Attorney General held that as the preference pro- 
vided for under section 1754 of the Revised Statutes had theretofore 
been fixed by the President's rules and the interpretation of the com- 
mission that there was nothing in the act (itself) to indicate that it 
was necessary for the Civil Service Commission to adopt and make per- 


They 
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manent those rules so far as they might be applicable to the act of 
March 3, 1919; and in his opinion he said: 

“My opinion is that the matter of making proper rules and regula- 
tions is left to the administrative officials, who may adopt those now in 
force or promulgate new ones as they may deem proper.” 

It will be observed that the Attorney General in construing the act 
of March 3, 1919, did not say that it was proper or improper for the 
Civil Service Commission or the President to administer the act in 
accordance with the rules theretofore in practice with reference to the 
administration of section 1754 of the Revised Statutes. The imme- 
diate question was not before him. That question was left for future 
determination. ‘The opinion does not hold that the Civil Service Com- 
mission has the power to administer an act of Congress contrary to an 
opinion of the Attorney General construing it nor does the opinion of 
the Attorney General hold that the President has the power to issue 
an Executive order which would defeat the construction of a statute as 
it might be construed by the Attorney General. 

The last and most comprehensive of appointment preference statutes 
is that contained in the act of Congress of July 11, 1919, which pro- 
vides as follows: 

“That hereafter in making appointments to clerical and other posi- 
tions in the executive branch of the Government in the District of 
Columbia or elsewhere preference shall be given to honorably discharged 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, and widows of such, and to the wives 
of injured soldiers, sailors, and marines, who themselves are not 
qualified, but whose wives are qualified to hold such positions.” 

It will be observed that the act of July 11, 1919, is by far more 
comprehensive, not only from the standpoint of the personnel included 
but also by the territory covered, than is either section 1754 of the 
Revised Statutes or the act of March 3, 1919. This act is the last 
expression of CongreSs on the comprehensive question of appointment 
preference. It will be observed that this statute does not measure 
appointment preference nor does it specify the degree of preference, The 
question of measure or degree is left for construction. Pursuant to the 
statute and in conformity with the opinion of Attorney General Wicker- 
sham (supra) and the rules of the Civil Service Commission theretofore 
existing relative to the administration of section 1754 of the Revised 
Statutes, President Wilson issued Executive Order No. 3152 on August 
18, 1919, a little more than a month after the passage of the act. That 
order provided : 

“Section 5 of civil-service Rule V and section 2 of civil-service Rule 
VI are hereby amended by striking out the words ‘ section 1754, Revised 
Statutes,’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘the urgent deficiency act of 
July 11, 1919.’ 

“As amended section 5 of Rule V will read as follows: 

“*The commission may, with the approval of the proper appointing 
officer, change by regulation the existing age limits for entrance to the 
examinations under these rules; but persons preferred under the urgent 
deficiency act of July 11, 1919, may be examined without regard to age.’ 

“As amended section 2 of Rule VI will read as follows: 

“*All competitors rated at 70 or more shall be eligible for appointment, 
and their names shall be placed on the proper register according to their 
ratings ; but the names of persons preferred under the urgent deficiency 
act of July 11, 1919, rated at 65 or more, shall be placed above all 
others.’ 

“The provision in the urgent deficiency act approved July 11, 1919, 
‘that hereafter in making appointments to clerical and other positions 
in the executive branch of the Government in the District of Columbia 
or elsewhere preference shall be given to honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors, and marines, and widows of such and to the wives of injured 
soldiers, sailors, and marines who themselves are not qualified, but whose 
wives are qualified to hold such positions,’ supersedes section 1754, 
Revised Statutes, which gave preference only to those discharged for 
disability of service origin, and renders necessary these amendments.” 

It will be observed that the Executive order performs two principal 
functions. First, it amends section 5 of civil-service Rule V and 
section 2 of civil-service Rule VI, by striking out section 1754 of the 
Revised Statutes, and inserting in lieu thereof the act of July 11, 1919; 
and, secondly, it holds that the act of July 11, 1919 (being more com- 
prehensive), supersedes section 1754 of the Revised Statutes. It pro- 
vides that a competitor who is a veteran taking a civil-service examina- 
tion and passing the necessary qualifications for the office sought, shall 
be placed on the register of eligibles above all other nonveterans who 
may be eligible. 

The Civil Service Commission for a time administered the act in 
accordance with the changed rule under the executive construction 
thereof pursuant to Executive Order No. 3152 (supra) until a question 
arose as to whether or not an eligible nonveteran might be appointed 
when a register containing eligibles of ex-service men had not been ex- 
hausted. The Civil Service Commission referred this question to the 
President who in turn referred it to the Attorney General for his opin- 
ion and construction of the act of July 11, 1919. The then Attorney 
General on April 13, 1920, in 32 Op. A. G. 174, rendered to the Presi- 
dent the following opinion and construction, to wit: 

“Srr: You have recently referred to me a letter from the Civil 
Service Commission dated April 5, 1920, requesting of me an expression 
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of my opinion upon the question of law arising out of the following 
state of facts: 

“To avoid the loss of the services of civil-service employees who have 
been separated from the service because of a reduction of force and 
who have been recommended for further employment by the Government 
because of demonstrated efficiency in the offices from which they have 
been separated, an Executive order was issued on November 29, 1918, 
requiring the Civil Service Commission to establish separate reemploy- 
ment registers from which such employees may be certified for vacan- 
cies in other offices at the request of the department making the 
requisition. 

“ By the act of July 11, 1919 (41 Stat. 37), it is provided: 

“That hereafter in making appointments to clerical and other posi- 
tions in the executive branch of the Government in the District of 
Columbia or elsewhere, prefer. .ce shall be given to honorably dis- 
charged soldiers, sailors, and marines, and widows of such, and to the 
wives of injured soldiers, sailors, and marines who themselves are not 
qualified but whose wives are qualified to hold such positions. 

“*For the purpose of giving effect to those provisions the Civil 
Service Commission has established a reemployment and a regular regis- 
ter of eligibles with military preference and similar registers of eligibles 
without military preference. The question now raised is whether ap- 
pointments may be made from the reemployment register of eligibles 
without military preference before the regular register of eligibles with 
military preference is exhausted, notwithstanding the above-quoted 
provision of the act of July 11, 1919. 

“«The preference given by that provision is a preference over all 
other persons who may be eligible to appointment. No exceptions are 
expressed and none can be read into the act. Its provisions are man- 
datory and must be strictly complied with. Your question must, there- 
fore, be answered in the negative.’” 

This opinion is supported in its logic and conclusion by the opinion 
of Attorney General Wickersham, rendered May 12, 1910, and recorded 
in 28 Op. A. G. 298, supra, as well as by precedent in the previous 
practice of the Civil Service Commission. 

So far as our committee is aware, there has been no construction of 
the statute contrary to that rendered by Attorney General Palmer, 
supra, nor has there been any act of Congress repealing the act of 
July 11, 1919, or in any way modifying or restricting its terms. How- 
ever, on March 3, 1923, President Harding, at the instance and request 
of the Civil Service Commission, issued Executive Order No. 8801. This 
order amends paragraph 2 of rule 4 of the civil-service rules, as follows: 

“Amend paragraph 2 of rule 6 by omitting the clause reading as 
follows: ‘But the names of persons preferred under the urgent de- 
ficency act of July 11, 1919, rated at 65 or more, shall be placed above 
all others.’ 

“As amended, paragraph 2 of rule 6 will read as follows: ‘All com- 
petitors rated at 70 or more shall be eligible for appointment, and 
their names shall be placed on the proper register according to their 
ratings.’ ” 

It further amends paragraph 1 of rule 8 of the civil-service rules by 
adding the following language: 

“An appointing officer who passes over a veteran eligible and selects 
a nonveteran with the same or lower rating shall place in the records 
of the department his reasons for so doing.” 

This Executive order further provides that there shall be added 5 
points to the earned rating of an able-bodied veteran and 10 points to 
the earned rating of a disabled veteran. The practical effect of these 
additional points is to put the veteran on a parity with the nonveteran 
who may have an initial rating equal to the earned rating of a veteran 
after the addition of the 5 and 10 points, as the case may be. It will 
therefore be seen without argument that instead of the absolute prefer- 
ence given by the act of July 11, 1919, as prescribed by Executive Order 
No. 3152, and as construed by the Attorney General in his opinion of 
April 13, 1920, the absolute preference and the mandatory feature of 
that preference is restricted and limited to the point of the addition of 
5 and 10 points, respectively, and further restricted and limited by 
taking the mandatory phase of the act from it and substituting in lieu 
thereof a discretionary power in the appointing officer to overcome the 
mandatory provisions of the act. 

It may be asked, Could this be done? It, is assumed that President 
Wilson, in Executive Order No. 3152, properly directed the course of 
administration of the act by the Civil Service Commission. It is as- 
sumed that the Attorney General in construing the act did so properly 
and advisedly, therefore we must come to the conclusion that Executive 
Order 3801 was either ill advised or improvidently issued, because it is 
at variance with the theretofore established practice of the commission, 
and the theretofore and still valid construction of the act of July 11, 
1919. It is the belief of our committee that Executive Order 3801 
establishing the 5 and 10 points preference negatives for many practical 
purposes the preference Congress intended by the act and the preference 
theretofore granted under its construction. 

It is maintained that the efficiency of the service is not promoted by 
the absolute preference given by the act providing for the appointment 
of an eligible having a rating of 70, though he may be a veteran, in 
preference to a nonveteran having an initial rating higher. The wisdom 
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of this contention is not for our committee to determine. That is a 
question to be determined by Congress. Our committee, however, in- 
sists that the power to legislate does not exist in the executive branch 
er any branch of the executive departments; that if the statute lacks 
wisdom from the standpoint of promoting good and efficient administra- 
tion, that question is properly referable to the lawmaking body of our 
Government. We feel that the Civil Service Commission is not vested 
with the power to substitute its will for that of Congress, nor can it 
properly administer the act at variance with the construction placed 
upon it by the Attorney General. However, that question may be ulti- 
mately determined, our committee feels that it can rely with confidence 
upon the logic and reasoning adopted by Attorney General Wickersham 
in his opinion reported in 28 Op. A. G. 298, wherein he says: 

“It is true that the statutes do not exempt honorably discharged 
soldiers and sailors from examination and equal qualifications for the 
office may be required. (17. Op, 194; 19 id. 318; 24 id. 64.) But all 
persons who have passed the necessary examination are, under the civil 
service act and rules, presumed to be equally qualified for the office 
which they seek. Their rating simply determines the order in which 
they shall be certified for appointment, the one having the highest rating 
being preferred. (Civil-service Rules VI, VII.) In other words, qualifi- 
cation or eligibility is determined by passing an examination, while 
rating merely establishes the order of preferment. But section 1754 
of the Revised Statutes gives honorably discharged soldiers and sailors 
who passed the requisite qualifications preferment above all others, and 
this is the rule established by paragraph 2 of Rule VI of the civil 
service act.” 

The Civil Service Commission reports that in the administration of 
the act of July 11, 1919, a large percentage of ex-service men have been 
appointed and qualified for positions in the civil service notwithstanding 
the restrictions in Executive Order 3801. If credit is due for such a 
condition of affairs, our committee believes that that credit belongs 
to the efficiency of the ex-service man for having obtained a sufficiently 
high initial examination rating plus the credits provided for in the 
order to become one of the highest three to be certified, and to the 
appointing officer for recognizing the moral obligation due by the Gov- 
ernment to the ex-service man. In other words, a large percentage of 
ex-service men have qualified themselves for appointment notwith- 
standing the limitations and restrictions placed upon them by the Civil 
Service Commission in administering the act of July 11, 1919, contrary 
to its provisions as construed by the Attorney General. ‘The committee 
feels that, in view of the foregoing, Executive Order 3801 puts into 


practice a course of administration contrary to the act of July 11, 
1919, and that the mandatory provisions of the act are made discre- 


tionary and uncertain. Whether or not this course of action promotes 
efficiency in administration is entirely beside the question, since we 
hold firm to the opinion that the administrative branch can not legis- 
late its will for the will of Congress. We do not believe that the stat- 
ute promotes inefficiency, but even should it that question is one for 
determination by Congress. 

RETENTION PREFERENCE 

As important as appointment preference may be to the layman or ex- 
service men, in considering this subject it is not comparable to reten- 
tion preference. The very obvious reasons are when an ex-service man 
is appointed and comes either to Washington or goes to some other 
place from his home for employment with the Government, changes his 
mode of living, marries or assumes other obligations, that the question 
of retaining his position when once appointed is of much greater im- 
portance to him than his application for a position which he may or 
may not ever obtain. It is therefore with the latter phase of preference 
that the ex-service men and women (and there are thousands of them 
in the District of Columbia) are vitally and primarily concerned. It 
is a problem with which the American Legion of this department has 
been confronted for a number of years. It is one which the American 
Legion has most carefully considered. Since 1924 at every annual 
District of Columbia convention this question has engaged the most 
serious thought of the officers and members of the Legion, After ex- 
tensive study of the subject, and particularly with reference to remedial 
measures, in 1925 it passed resolutions covering it. In the same year 
the national convention of the American Legion adopted the recom- 
mendations of the local department in this respect. The action of the 
American Legion on the question of retention preference was concurred 
in by the national organizations of the United Spanish War Veterans, 
Disabled American Veterans, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the Army 
and Navy Union. The intent of these resolutions will be subsequently 
set forth, 

As stated above, retention preference differs from appointment prefer- 
ence in that it arises by virtue of separate acts of Congress, separate 
Executive orders, and separate opinions of the Attorney General. It 
applies to the ex-service man after he has been appointed and qualified 
and received a permanent position in the civil service of the Govern- 
ment. Retention preference originated in the act of Congress of August 
23, 1912 (37 Stat. L. 413), which provides as follows: 

“The Civil Service Commission shall, subject to the approval of the 
President, establish a system of efficiency ratings for the classified serv- 
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ice in the several executive departments in the District of Columbia 
based upon records kept in each department and independent establish- 
ments with such frequency as to make them as nearly as possible 
records of fact. Such system shall provide a minimum rating of 
efficiency which must be attained by an employee before he may be 
promoted ; it shall also provide a rating below which no employee may 
fall without being demoted; it shall further provide for a rating below 
which no employee may fall without being dismissed for inefficiency. 
All promotions, demotions, or dismissals shall be governed by provisions 
of the civil-service rules. Copies of all records of efficiency shall be 
furnished by the departments and independent establishments to the 
Civil Service Commission for record in accordance with the provisions 
of this section: Provided, That in the event of reductions being made 
in the force in any of the executive departments no honorably dis- 
charged soldier or sailor whose record in said department is rated good 
shall be discharged or dropped or reduced in rank or salary. Any per- 
son knowingly violating the provisions of this section shall be sum- 
marily removed from office and may also upon conviction thereof be 
punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than one year.” 

An analysis of the statute reveals that there are conditions precedent 
to be performed prior to its becoming effective. These conditions are as 
follows: 

1. A system of efficiency ratings must be established by the Civil 
Service Commission (now Bureau of Efficiency). 

2. The President must approve the system. 

3. The executive departments must rate the employee pursuant to 
the system. 

4. The employee must have a rating of “Good” under the system. 

In the absence of full compliance with these conditions precedent, the 
statute is inoperative and the beneficial effect thereof deferred. This 
is true by reason of judicial construction of the act. In 1916 two ex- 
service men were discharged from the civil service. They felt their 
record was “good.” They sought by mandamus proceedings brought 
in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia to restore themselves 
to their former positions. At that time (1916) the system contem- 
plated by the act had not been promulgated. The petitioners were 
denied the relief they sought in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, and accordingly appealed to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. The court of appeals held that until there was 
a full compliance with the terms of the statute its operative effect 
was deferred. In 1923 an ex-service man sought by injunction to re- 
strain the Secretary of the Treasury from dischargirg him in violation 
of the terms of the act of August 23, 1912. In effect, .t was held in that 
proceeding that until the executive department had rated the ex- 
service man pursuant io the system contemplated by and to be estab- 
lished under the act that it was inoperative and the intended benefit 
could not be conferred. (Pershing v. Daniels and Dean v. Burleson, 43 
App. D. C. 470, and in Robinson v. Mellon et al., Equity No. 41556, 
Sup. Ct. D. C.) 

The next statute of general and ext.nding application to retention 
preference independent of intervening appropriation acts is found in 
Thirty-ninth Statutes, page 15, approved February 28, 1916. It is as 
follows : 

“ Hereafter the division of efficiency of the Civil Service Commission 
shall be an independent establishment, and shall be known as the 
Bureau of Efficiency, and the officers and employees of the said division 
shall be transferred to the Bureau of Efficiency without reappointment, 
and the records and papers pertaining to the work of the said division 
and the furniture, equipment, and supplies that have been purchased 
for it shall be transferred to the said bureau: And provided further, 
That the duties relating to efficiency ratings imposed upon the Civil 
Service Commission by section 4 of the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial appropriation act approved August 23, 1912, and the duty of 
investigating the administrative needs of the service relating to per- 
sonnel in the several executive departments and independent establish- 
ments imposed on the Civil Service Commission by the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation act approved March 4, 1913, are trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Efficiency.” 

An analysis of this statute reveals that only one additional function 
was udded to the single function of the original act of August 23, 1912 
(establishment of q system of efficiency ratings), namely, “the duty of 
investigating the administrative needs of the service relating to per- 
sonnel in the several executive departments, etc.” The act, however, 
accomplished this result: It took the division of efficiency away from 
the Civil Service Commission, changed the name thereof, and by it 
ereated the present Bureau of Efficiency, erroneously and commdnly 
termed the “ United States Bureau of Efficiency.” 

The benefits Congress intended to create in favor of the veteran in 
ease of a reduction in force in the executive departments were depend- 
ent for operative effect upon a system of efficiency ratings to be estab- 
lished with Executive approval. No comprehensive system for rating 
employees applicable to all departments was presented by the Bureau 
of Efficiency to the President until October 24, 1921. Then Executive 
Order No. 3567, promulgating a system, was presented and approved. 
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Thus one will see that the most important phase of veteran preference 
was literally sidetracked by the inaction of the Bureau of Efficiency 
which was charged by law with setting up the machinery for its opera- 
tion for 9 years, 2 months, and 1 day. We contend that this was 
inefficiency on the part of the Bureau of Efficiency, for it might be justly 
said that the bureau disagreed with Congress as to the wisdom of the 
statute and thereby substituted its will for that of the Congress. 

The contention is made by the Bureau of Efficiency that by reason 
of the historical background of the act of August 23, 1912, and debates 
by individuals in Congress prior to its passage that it was never in- 
tended that the act should become operative until a retirement act 
(if any) should be passed. The retirement act was passed in 1920. 
It is urged that the intention of Congress was so because it was felt 
that the positions of many employees of long service would be put in 
jeopardy. This is not a just reason or conclusion when it is recalled 
that Congress has each year subsequent to 1912 appropriated thou- 
sands of dollars for this bureau for the purpose of administering its 
two primary and fundamental functions: (1) Establishment of an efii- 
ciency-rating system, and (2) investigating administrative needs as to 
personnel. These are provided for in the act of August 23, 1912, as 
amended by the act of February 28, 1916 (supra). ‘The fallacy of that 
argument is refuted beyond any question by a reference to Executive 
Order No. 4240 (June 4, 1925), which provides to employees having 
long service credits to be added to their earned efficiency rating above 
65, and which credits are not to exceed 25 points, depending in degree 
upon the longevity of such service. This takes care of the older em- 
ployees, destroys the force of the bureau’s contention as to the inten- 
tion of Congress, and justifies the assumption that the retirement argu- 
ment is purely an afterthought, it being advanced in 1927. 

In the appropriation act of May 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1007), providing 
the appropriations for the current year to establish the efliciency-rating 
system, there is found this language: 

“For establishment and maintenance of system of efficiency ratings, 
pursuant to section 4 of the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation act for the fiscal year 1913 for investigation of the needs of 
the several executive departments and independent establishments with 
respect to personnel, and for investigation of duplication of statistical 
and other work and methods of business in the various branches of the 
Government service.” 

It is now contended that by this language additional duties were 
added to the organic act of August 23, 1912. A construction of appro- 
priation acts does not justify such a conclusion. We believe that any 
additional function or functions this added lapsed with a consumption 
or expenditure of the funds appropriated for that particular purpose. 
Nothing is said to indicate that in addition to the duties now prescribed 
by law for the Bureau of Efficiency, it shall thereafter be charged 
with the continuing function temporarily added as to make it a yearly 
function. If such could be successfully contended for the year 1915, 
certainly it can not now be contended in face of the act of February 
28, 1916, which created the Bureau of Efficiency. The latter and all 
subsequent acts contain no such language. We challenge a successful 
contradiction of the assertion that only two functions are specified, 
namely, those stated above, (1) establishment of efficiency-rating system, 
and (2) administrative needs as to personnel. Both of these functions 
precisely are of a personnel character and no other. Since 1921, how- 
ever, the appropriation acts have carried no language covering any 
functions, hence we must hark back to the original act as amended. 

Since 1916 temporary leases of power have been granted by Congress 
to the Bureau cf Efficiency to do specific things, such as to prepare 
a report on the cost of retiring and pay of retired civil employees, a 
report on a system of bookkeeping and accounting for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (which had to be submitted by December 31, 1916), and 
to prepare other reports to be submitted within specified periods of 
time to Congress on a variety of subjects as to rates of pay of em- 
ployees, efficiency, salary, and classification of employees. It can not 
as a matter of fact or truth be successfully contended that any of 
these temporary leases of power engraft any function of a permanent 
nature upon the act of August 23, 1912, as amended by the act of 
February 28, 1916. All these years, however, the public and official 
mind has become confused as to the real and original functions of the 
Bureau of Efficiency. The metamorphosis has been gradual. The in- 
dustry of some of the bureau’s employees, the spare time at their dis- 
posal, resulting, no doubt, from their failure to do anything concrete 
in the matter of an efficiency-rating system as Congress intended in its 
creation of that office, the assumption that it knew everything and 
could perform any task better than it was then being done, have con- 
tributed to the present state of confusion, resulting in the expenditure 
of thousands of dollars on oral and written requests (in the absence 
of legislation), establishment of a system of efficiency ratings after nine 
years’ delay that is a mockery, and in making many people think that 
the bureau is an indispensable adjunct of every branch of our Govern- 
ment. We firmly believe it has by its record forfeited all right to 
further existence as an independent bureau. 

Any contention that the Bureau of Efficiency is capable in law to 
investigate anything or anybody, whether it may relate to the executive 
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or independent establishments of the Government or much less the 
municipal affairs of the District of Columbia, is completely refuted 
when it is realized that such power is specifically conferred by Congress 
on the Bureau of the Budget and not on the Bureau of Bfficiency. The 
budget and accounting act, approved June 10, 1921, provides in section 
209 thereof as follows: 

“The bureau, when directed by the President, shall make a detailed 
study of the departments and establishments for the purpose of enabling 
the President to determine what changes (with a view of securing 
greater economy and efficiency in the conduct of the public service) 
should be made in (1) the existing organization, activities, and methods 
of business of such departments or establishments, (2) the appropria- 
tions therefor, (3) the assignment of particular activities to particular 
services, or (4) the regrouping of services. The results of such study 
shall be embodied in a report or reports to the President, who may 
transmit to Congress such report or reports or any part thereof with 
his recommendations on the matters covered thereby.” 

Section 212 of the same‘act provides: 

“The bureau shall, at the request of any committee of either House 
of Congress having jurisdiction over revenue or appropriations, furnish 
the committee such aid and information as it may request.” 

Section 2 of the same act provides as follows: 

“The terms ‘department and establishment’ and ‘department or 
establishment’ mean any executive department, independent commis- 
sion, board, bureau, office, agency, or other establishment of the Goy- 
ernment, including the municipal government of the District of Colum- 
bia, but do not include the legislative branch of the Government or the 
Supreme Court of the United States.” 

Notwithstanding the contentions we make above, notwithstanding the 
faulty, impracticable system established (which will be hereinafter fully 
treated) and notwithstanding the absence of any statutory authority, 
nevertheless the Bureau of Efficiency in an expenditure of $188,971.97 
from January 1, 1927, to December 1, 1927, expended the munificent 
sum of $88.20 on efficiency ratings. How then was the other $188,882.77 
spent? See what the Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency sets forth in his 
response to House Resolution 16 submitted to the Seventieth Congress 
on January 16, 1928. Some of the larger and significant items listed 
therein are as follows: 

Currency circulation, Treasury Department 
Public buildings and public parks 
Federal Farm Loan Board_.-.-----_----_~ 


Prohibition Bureau, Treasury Department ___ 
Department of teatoe, prieee ert t 


eee see eae 2) 470. 44 
864. 64 
288. 20 


385. 52 





Hospitalization costs, Federal department___.-.---_____~- 935. 79 
Alien Property Custodian, telephone service__.._.------.--- 175. 68 
Warehousing facilities, all departments.______.-__-.--__--- §22. 49 


Filing methods, Supreme Court, District of Columbia___~ 
Condemnation proceedings, Department of Justice 
Recorder of deeds and register of wills, District of Columbia_ 
a eet eS eee ree 
House committee—Gibson subcommittee__-....---------- § 
Public-school survey, District of Columbia 38, 208. 79 

Search and analyze the statutes. Search and analyze the resolutions. 
Search and analyze the temporary grants of power and special legisla- 
tive requests. Give all of them the broadest and most liberal construc- 
tion. If there is any doubt anywhere in anyone’s mind, resolve that 
doubt in favor of the Bureau of Efficiency. We then submit that in fair- 
ness the only conclusion is that these investigations have been made and 
are being made without a semblance of authority in law. The Bureau of 
Efficiency states its authority in the above response to House Resolu- 
tion 16 to be as follows: 

“On June 30, 1926, the House Committee on the District of Columbia 
adopted a resolution authorizing the chairman of the committee to ap- 
point a subcommittee consisting of seven members with authority to 
make a study of the government of the District of Columbia and its 
different agencies, and such investigation as it may deem necessary, 
for the purpose of ascertaining any needed changes in the District law 
or matters of administration thereof and report its findings to the full 
committee, with such recommendations as it may deem necessary for 
the improvement of the municipal government of the District on or be- 
fore the ist day of July, 1927.” 

“As a result of the above resolution a subcommittee was appointed 
consisting of the following members: Mr. Gipson, Mr. McLeop, Mr. 
Reip, Mr. Houston, Mr. HAMMER, Mr. Gilbert, and Mr. WHITEMEAD. 

“In the latter part of November, 1926, Chairman Grpson, of the sub- 
committee, discussed with Chairman Madden, of the Appropriations 
Committee, the question of obtaining an appropriation or authorization 
for the employment of investigators to assist the subcommittee in its 
work. Mr. Madden suggested that the Bureau of Efficiency be called 
upon to aid the subcommittee and Mr. Brown was called inte conference 
with Mr. Madden, Mr. Gipson, and Mr. Houston. As a result, on 
November 29, 1926, the Bureau of Efficiency started inquiries in certain 
bureaus of the District government. On March 8, 1927, when it became 
apparent that legislative authority to continue the subcommittee after 
the adjournment of Congress could not be obtained on account of the 
pressure of work on the closing days of the session, the subcommittee 
requesteé the Bureau of Efficiency to continue its investigation of Dis- 


219. 49 

2, 130. 00 
2, 570. 30 
52.19 

61, 941. 49 
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trict affairs during the summer months and to report its accomplish- 
ments to the subcommittee or the House District Committee of the 
Seventieth Congress.” 

On March 8, 1927, Hon. Procter L, Dougherty, president of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, wrote the Chief of the 
Bureau of Efficiency as follows: 

“My Dear Mr. Brown: The Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia would be pleased to have you confer with them at any early date 
with a view to discussing the matters developed by the special subcom- 
mittee of the House District Committee investigating District affairs, 
and desire your cooperation in planning any improvements in the Dis- 
trict service.” 

The Chief of the Efficiency Bureau further justifies his actions and 
expenditures as follows: 

“Under the budget and accounting act all expenditures incurred by 
the Bureau of Efficiency are audited by the General Accounting Office. 
Expenditures incurred in connection with the bureau's study of munici- 
pal affairs submitted to the General Accounting Office for audit have 


received the approval of that office, thus indicating that the Bureau of | 


Efficiency is not exceeding its authority in making investigations into 
the affairs of the District of Columbia.” 

We submit that an oral request is an anomalous way to confer legal 
authority on a governmental agency. 
oral request is an anomaly, and it is sought to justify it by saying, in 
effect, the assumption of power, if one, is cured by the expenditures 
being paid. Or, in other words, one mistake is cured by the error of 
another. 

It can be properly asked of our committee of what concern is all of 
this to the American Legion? It concerns us primarily as veterans and 
citizens. As veterans because our statutory preference rights are not 
protected. As citizens because we find a bureau legislating for itself 
duties, apparently illimitable and unbounded, resulting in a distortion 
of the proper division of functions under our form and theory of gov- 
ernment. We do not go into the merit or demerit of any of the ex- 
traneous work that has been done by the Bureau of Efficiency and which 
we contend has been done through all the years from its inception in 
1912 in the absence of specific legislative authority. 

Great good or harm may have resulted from that digression. It re- 
mains our opinion that such activities were unauthorized and should 
have been performed by the Bureau of the Budget where specific legis- 
lative authority therefor is vested. 

We do have a right to complain of the inertia resulting in injury to 
our comrades, thousands of whom are in the classified civil service and 
each of whom is entitled to the full protection of the act of August 
23, 1912, if properly, practically, and conscientiously administered. 
The American Legion for its members feels that the system of efficiency 
ratings promulgated at the late date of October 24, 1921, is not in 
accordance with the spirit of the act of August 23, 1912, is impractical 
and incapable of being fairly administered. We feel that hundreds of 
ex-service men have been dropped from the rolls in violation of the 
intended benefits of the spirit of the act. We do not believe there can 
be found but relatively few among the thousands of nonveterans in the 
Government service who have a word of praise for the system. We fee! 
that if a small portion of the many thousands of dollars Congress has 
appropriated each year since 1912 for the Bureau of Efficiency had been 
“spent in an earnest effort to devise a practical system for rating the 
relative efficiency of civil-service employees a practical system could have 
been devised and its conscientious administration superintended. That 
no such effort is now being made is clearly seen by the expenditure in 
1927 of only $88.20 in that behalf and by a casual examination of the 
System now in use. No member of our committee poses as an efficiency 
expert. No one, however, admits that he is devoid of all common sense. 

Let us take efficiency rating Form No. 8, a copy of which is appended 
hereto, and consider the service elements in a concrete case in the light 
of the bureau’s instructions as to its application. There are 15 service 
elements, beginning with accuracy, including such terms as leadership, 
cooperativeness, success, execution, etc., and ending with quantity. One 
hundred theoretically is the maximum of efficiency that an employee 
may obtain, 


As a matter of fact the Bureau of Efficiency in its Circular Letter No. 
10, dated November 7, 1924, established a table that is known as “ cor- 
relation of efficiency ratings with salary rates,’ wherein certain sala- 
ries for each grade are specified for persons obtaining certain percentage 


marks, This table limits increases in salary to specified groups of 
efficiency ratings obtained by individuals. There is a provision in 
annual appropriation acts as follows: 

“In expending appropriations or portions of appropriations contained 
in this act for the payment for personal services in the District of 
Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923 the average 
of the salaries of the total number of persons under any grade in any 
bureau, office, or other appropriation unit shall not at any time exceed 
the average of the compensation rates specified for the grade by such 
mF + & 

The effect of the foregoing general average clause determines the dis- 
tribution of the sum appropriated to the employee entitled to receive it, 
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Our committee invites your attention to this, particularly for the reason 
that a person's true efficiency mark must be in some cases reduced or 
increased so as to conform to the general average clause carried in the 
appropriation acts. In other words, an individual’s true efficiency mark 
is revised upward or downward so as to fix his rate of pay. Now, it 
is our contention that this alteration of the true efficiency rating in 
the first instance results in a loss of the preference given to the veteran 
by the act of Congress of August 23, 1912, as amended, and the 
Executive order of October 24, 1921, because the alteration of rates 
that has taken place in many instances will leave him below the mark 
of 80, which is regarded as “good.” ‘This finds its application in the 
matter of retention in service in the event of a reduction in personnel. 
It finds its application in the matter of qualifying by a veteran for pro- 
motion. It finds its application in the ability of a veteran to be able 
to retain bis present position when demctions would appear to be in 
order. In effect, we believe that the law and Executive order giving 
him certain veteran preference in these situations is, by the practice 
established, thereby lost. The net result of the entire situation is that 
an individual's efficiency rating has degenerated from one of fact into 
one of theory, so that the rating given an individual has become pri- 
marily one to establish his salary and not one to establish his efficiency 
as gn employee. The system of efficiency rating should deal with the 
proposition of the rating of the efficiency of an individual rather than 
being used to determine his rate of pay. 

We desire to invite your attention to paragraph 17, from general 
circular No. 10, dated November 7, 1924, of the Bureau of Efficiency, 
which is as follows: 

“ Executive order of October 24, 1921, provides as follows: 

“*Tn cases of reductions in the number of employees on account of 
insufficient funds, or otherwise, necessary demotions and dismissals 
shall be made in order, beginning with the employees having the lowest 
ratings in each class; but honorably discharged soldiers and sailors 
whose ratings are good shall be given preference in selecting employees 
for retention.’ 

“This shall be construed to require that in selecting employees to be 
dismissed or demoted on account of any general reduction of working 
forces honorably discharged soldiers and sailors attaining for the last 
rating period an efficiency rating of not less than 80 will be placed at 
the top of the lists of competing employees in the order of their ratings ; 
and they will be retained in existing status, if their record in respect 
to deportment, attitude, and attendance is satisfactory, in preference 
to all other persons with whom they are respectively in competition.” 

For a typist (who may do copy work every day and nothing else) 
we find in CAF~—1 (classification designation) 28 points for accuracy 
or reliability, 18 points for neatness, 26 points for speed or quantity, 
18 points for industry and concentration, 10 points for knowledge of 
work. The rating officer must accept each definition (that is, of neat- 
ness, industry, ete.) literally and without modification. After all em- 
ployees are marked in pencil and comparisons made (for what we ask) 
between the ratings of different employees as to class groups and by 
grades, the pencil markings may be altered as desirable and then comes 
the final markings in black ink. The foregoing are some of the duties 
of the immediate superior or rating officer. Then comes in the Effi- 
ciency Bureau’s form the instructions of the reviewing officers. They 
are as follows: 

“(1) The reviewing officer will carefully compare the markings as- 
signed by the different rating officers under his supervision, with a view 
to noting such corrections on the various sheets as may be necessary to 
secure reasonable uniformity and accuracy in the element markings for 
the entire group for which he is responsible. This will involve not only 
the correction of markings in individual cases but in some instances a 
general revision upward or downward of the markings assigned by par- 
ticular rating officers. 

“(2) Corrections made by reviewing officers will be by red-ink check 
mark (VV) on the various element scales. The rating officers’ marks 
will be left undisturbed. 

“(3) After the reviewing officer has reviewed and marked the sheets, 
he will sign and date all sheets and submit them to the proper board of 
review.” 

We submit no argument is necessary to disclose this monstrosity. The 
item covering quantity of work (No. 15 on Form 8) is not considered 
at all except incidently and as a component of No. 4 (speed and rapid- 
ity) and bears a maximum weight of only 26 points. Suppose the typist 
produces the most work among a given number of employees from the 
standpoint of quantity and the best in point of quality, and is attentive 
to duties and subordinate, is it not apparent then that those basic as well 
as obvious elements should control in the final efficiency rating? Is it 
not apparent that it works an individual hardship to attempt to equalize 
his work with a group? Does it not work an injustice to require the 
reviewing officer who rarely if ever comes into personal contact with the 
typist affected, to revise upward or downward the mark given the typist 
by the very one best qualified to do so, namely, the rating officer? We 
submit no further demonstration is necessary. 

There are thousands of employees in mechanical positions with the 
Government whose efficiency, relatively speaking, may be mathematically 
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Government Printing Office: 


Consider the form used in the 


Factors which shall increase or decrease average efficiency 
Add to 85 the indicated points : 

Exceptional ability 

Exceptional application 

Exceptional cooperation 

Exceptional dependability 

Exceptional initiative 

Exceptional judgment 

Exceptional neatness in work 
ceptional quality 

Exceptional quantity 

Exceptional supervisory, 
trative ability 

Deduct from 85 the indicated points: 

Lack of ability 

Lack of application 

Lack of cooperation 

Lack of dependability 

Lack of initiative 

el Or NE, onc nemimpnnnennmes 

Lack of neatness in work 

Lack of quality 

Lack of quantity 

Lack of supervisory, executive, or administrative 
ability __-- = 
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Apply the above efficiency form to the output of a linotype operator, 
monotype operator, or anyone doing mechanical work. Its absurdity so 
far as establishing on a basis of fact an individual’s relative efficiency 
is too obvious to require discussion. However, under these forms in- 
structions and abstract elements, unless a veteran obtains 80, which is 
prescribed by Executive Order 4240, issued June 4, 1925, as the standard 
of “ good” as used in the act of August 23, 1912, it is our contention 
that “retention preference” is a delusion and snare. He may be 
weighed in the scales of this monstrosity, and even though good in point 
of fact yet inefficient in point of administration of this system. 

Our committee is aware of the element of personal equation. It also 
believes it to be a hard task to establish a satisfactory system. Yet 
we believe that the task is susceptible of accomplishment, provided some 
action is taken to tow the Bureau of Efficiency back into the channels 
of duty and function charted for it by Congress and provided the money 
appropriated for that office is spent in superintending a fair adminis- 
tration of such a system so promulgated. What is needed is a practi- 
eal system. 

Because of the hundreds of complaints that have been made to the 
American Legion locally and nationally, demonstrating the injustice of 


the system and by reason of the complete failure in the administration 
of retention preference, resolutions have been passed consistently since 
1925 to abolish the Bureau of Efficiency and to transfer its functions 


to the Civil Service Commission whence it originated. 
Legion has been practically unanimous. 
subject is as follows: 

* Whereas the American Legion, at its national convention at Omaha, 
Nebr., in 1925, and in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1926, passed a resolution at 
the request of the Department of the District of Columbia, calling upon 
Congress to abolish the United States Bureau of Efficiency, United 
States Personnel Classification Board, and the United States Work- 
men's Compensation Commission and to transfer their functions to the 
Civil Service Commission; and 

“ Whereas it is the belief of ex-service men, as expressed by them at 
the national conventions of the American Legion in the aforesaid 
action, that the United States Bureau of Efficiency has been grossly 
indifferent in performing the duties required of it by law in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a system of efficiency rating based upon 
fact, whereby ex-service men and women may have the protection 
afforded by law; and 

“ Whereas it is the belief of ex-service men that the United States 
Bureau of Efficiency particularly bas greatly transgressed its lawful 
duties with great resulting detriment to ex-service men: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“ Resolved, That the American Legion of the Department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in special convention, again requests the National 
Convention of the American Legion to indorse and do its utmost to 
secure the passage of acts of Congress to effectuate the foregoing con- 
solidation of the personnel bureaus of the Government that the Con- 
gress of the United States is hereby petitioned by the Department of 
the District of Columbia of the American Legion to pass legislation to 
effect the foregoing; be it further 

“ Resowed, That copies of this resolution be sent to the national 
legislative committee of the American Legion, the President of the 
United States, and to every ex-service man who is a Member of Con- 
gress; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That the national executive committeeman be and he is 
hereby instructed to present this resolution for the consideration of the 
national executive committee of the American Legion and that he do his 
utmost to secure favorable action by the national executive committee 
and the national legislative committee; and be it further 

* Resolved, Tiat any act of Congress that may be introduced or 
the passage of which may be sought shall provide that the system of 
efficiency rating to be established or that may now be in vogue shall 
be based upon practical elements of efficiency,” 


The action of the 
The resolution covering the 
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The action of the American Legion has been indorsed by the Army 
and Navy Union, United Spanish War Veterans, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and the Disabled American Veterans, besides being concurred in 
by many nonveteran organizations of national scope. 

A reading of the above resolution discloses that it embraces the four 
(but each an independent), personnel bureaus of the Government. Ap- 
peals in cases of threatened discharge and relative to classifications 
may be made to the Personnel Classification Board. It is, however, 
impotent to rectify an alleged wrong through lack of power to direct, 
Our committee on this point desires to invite your attention to the 
recommendation advanced by the veterans’ joint committee which con- 
sisted of representatives of all accredited veteran organizations in the 
District of Columbia wherein that committee said: 

“In recommending the consolidation of the personnel branches of the 
Government for the purpose of insuring conscientious, economic ad- 
ministration of the laws preferring ex-service men, the committee was 
prompted solely by the desire to see that legislative will was effectively 
accomplished. Personal reasons did not enter into the question. 

“The committee recommended that these functions be transferred to 
the Civil Service Commission. Neither the committee nor any of its 
members interviewed the commission with reference to these proposed 
resolutions, nor did the committee interview the heads of the other 
bureaus affected. It has not been concerned with the question of 
whether or not the suggestions made on preference and consolidation 
of personnel bureaus meets with the approval of the heads of the 
various bureaus affected. If what the committee has proposed is in 
any measure good and well taken; if what we desire in the way of 
legislation is proper, we feel that it is no concern of the head of any 
executive branch or independent establishment, and that their feelings 
would not in any way alter our position or in any way detract from the 
merit of our proposal. We feel that it is a distortion of the proper 
conception of the legislative and executive functions to consider that 
legislation should be passed merely according to the dictates or will 
of members of the executive branch of the Government. We believe 
that there will be cause for complaint and injustice in administration 
so long as the responsibility is divided between the existing organiza- 
tions of the Government. Our view is confirmed by the history and 
experience of personnel organization: and administrations and by the 
injuries suffered without adequate legal remedies available. There 
should be only one independent establishment of the Government 
charged with the responsibility of administering all personnel matters. 
Reason and logic recommend their consolidation. 

“So much is heard to-day of wastefulness, inefficiency, duplication 
of work, overlapping, and unnecessary detail generally referred to as 
red tape in the administration of governmental affairs that one may 
well begin to question the sincerity of such disparagement unless the 
proposal to consolidate all personnel functions meets with the spon- 
taneous support of all whose interest seek a more economic and efficient 
operation of our national business. An analysis of the opposition will 
disclose in its ranks those who either lack information of the subject 
matter or who have been misinformed, those who have selfish pur- 
poses to serve and those whose immediate position will be dispensed 
with in the proposed change, and those innocent ones who through ultra- 
conservatism have never favored any change of the existing order of 
things. 

“If the acts of Congress creating the four personnel bureaus of the 
Government are stripped’ of the verbiage authorizing the administrative 
detail, then one sees at a glance what Congress accomplished by the 
passage of such acts and is confronted with the simple but indisputable 
fact that: 

“*4. The real purpose of the Civil Service Commission is to examine, 
rate, and certify a prospective civil employee for initial appointment. 

“*2. The real purpose of the Bureau of Efficiency is to establish a 
system of relative efficiency ratings for civil employees and to investi- 
gate the administrative needs of the departments with relation to 
personnel. 

“*3. The real purpose of the Personnel Classification Board is to 
classify civil employees on a duty basis, and hear appeals in certain 
cases, 

““*4, The real purpose of the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission is to retire a civil employee for disability incurred in line 
of duty.’ 

“Nothing else except the necessary administrative routine was con- 
templated. What else these bureaus may be doing simply adds to the 
reasons for their unification. What an analogy of duties. At first 
glance the analysis shows four independent bureaus, each performing 
a personnel function in one phase or another, At times in disagreement, 
at others in competition and even actual opposition. What necessity 
requires their separation, with increased personnel, with the possibility 
of having four records to be kept when one should suffice? Can not one 
record be maintained by one set of employees more efficiently and more 
economically than four? There should be one complete record of each 
employee from the moment he enters the service until he is retired for 
longevity of service or disability incurred in line of duty. Hence 
economy in cost of maintaining only one bureau rather than four must 
follow.” 
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Throughout the history of the Civil Service Commission, with the ex- 
ception of the matter of Executive Order No. 3801, supra, we as veter- 
ans have found little cause to complain. The commissioners and the 
personnel of that bipartisan body have been sympathetic to the rights 
of vetcrans. The commission has demonstrated a desire to administer 
personnel matters in accordance with the legislative will as construed 
with a view to promoting the efficiency of the merit system of public 
service. Fairness and frankness have characterized the administration 
of that bedy. It has never, so far as we are aware, attempted to assume 
a function not specifically granted. We believe its future record will 
be charted by the light of its past administration. For these reasons 
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as well as the economy resulting therefrom, we favor the foregoing 
consolidation of- all personnel functions with those of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

This committee, uninfluenced by bias, prejudice, or personal reasons, 
is happy to respond to the request of the President’s advisory commit- 
tee in submitting the foregoing as a reflection of the attitude of the 
American Legion. and 


These views are presented after most careful 
painstaking study of the theory and practice of appointment and reten- 
tion preference for veterans. 


By direction of veterans’ preference committee. 
HARLAN Woop, Chairman. 





Efficiency Rating Form No. 8 
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(This space is to be used in case the question on the face of the sheet, 
regarding the employee’s deportment and attitude, has been answered 
in the negative. In such a case give here a full statement of the 
particulars in which the employee’s conduct has been unsatisfactory.) 


(Rating officer) 
INSTRUCTIONS TO RATING OFFICERS 

1. The rating officer will receive a graphic rating scale for each 
employee, with captions already filled in and the service elements in 
which the employee is to be marked indicated by “ X” in the boxes in 
the left-hand margin. All elements thus indicated will be marked, and 
those only. 

2. The rating officer will sort the rating scales according to the 
classes established by the personnel classification board, as indicated in 
the upper left-hand corner of the sheets. The sheets will then be 
marked, class by class, those for each class group (as attorney, scientist, 
stenographer, etc.) being completed separately, beginning with the low- 
est class in each group. 

3. Before attempting to assign the markings, the rating officer should 
have clearly in mind the exact meaning of the service elements to be 
marked. The definitions have been numbered instead of provided with 
“key words,” in order to focus the attention upon each definition as a 
whole, rather than upon a single word or phrase. The rating officer 
should accept each definition literally, and without modification. 

4. In assigning the markings to employees in a given class, the rating 
officer should have in mind reasonable performance standards for the 
compensation grade in which that class is found. Obviously, where 
employees are to be marked whose work lies in the same field but in 
different compensation grades, the standards of performance for the 
higher grades should be more exacting, except in the first five elements, 

5. No part of the definition of element No. 2 refers to the honesty or 
integrity of the employee. This element has been provided for those 
cases where a reasonably accurate marking on element No. 1 is not 
possible. 

6. The rating in each element will consist of a check mark (7) placed 
at that point on the scale which in the rating officer’s judgment accu- 
rately represents the employee’s standing in that element. The check 
mark need not be placed directly above one of the descriptive terms on 
the scale, but may be placed at any intermediate point. 

7. Check marks should first be made lightly with pencil. After all 
employees have been marked, comparisons should be made between the 
markings of different employees, considering them both by class groups 
and by grades. The pencil] markings may then be altered as desirable, 
and the final markings made in black ink. 

8. The markings will refer to the performance of the employee during 
the six months’ period ending May 15 or November 15, as the case may 
be. The name of an employee rated on a service of less than 90 days 
should be followed by the notation, “ Less than 90 days.” 

9. The question on deportment which follows the scale should be 
answered “ Yes” or “No.” Negative answers to this question should 
be explained in the space provided above. Rating officers should not 
ullow unsatisfactory conduct to influence their markings, except as it 
may actually bear upon an employee’s standing in some specific service 
element or elements. 

10. All completed graphic rating scales will be signed and dated, and 
submitted to the reviewing officer. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO REVIEWING OFFICERS 

1, The reviewing officer will carefully compare the markings assigned 
by the different rating officers under his supervision, with a view to 
noting such corrections on the various sheets as may be necessary to 
secure reasonable uniformity and accuracy in the element markings for 
the entire group for which he is responsible. This will involve not only 
the correction of markings in individual cases, but in some instances a 
general revision upward or downward of the markings assigned by 
particular rating officers. 

2. Corrections made by reviewing officers will be by red-ink check 
mark (+7) on the various element scales. The rating officers’ marks 
will be left undisturbed. 

3. After the reviewing officer has reviewed and marked the sheets, he 
will sign and date all sheets and submit them to the proper board of 
review. 

THE TOM MOONEY CASE 

Mr. SCHALL. 
evidence in the case of Tom Mooney, and in the May, 1929, 
number of the magazine Plain Talk, published in New York, 
wrote an article in summary of his case. 
Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsH] put that article into the Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcoRD on May 22, 1929. 

I believe in the innocence of Tom Mooney. I want to do 
what I can to bring about his release from the California prison 
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where he has served for 14 years for a crime which he never 
committed. 

The Governor of California, who holds the right to pardon this 
innecent man, will not do so because of powerful influences 
within the State who bid him not. This same governor is 
willing to give him a parole, which would give Tom Mooney 
his liberty but which liberty he will not accept without the 
cleansing of his name from this hideous crime of which he 
has been erroneously convicted. The trial judge, who once sen- 
tenced him to death, now knows he is innocent and is doing 
everything in his power to let the world know that he, 
believing at the time perjured testimony, made a mistake. 
Every juror who convicted Tom. Mooney now believes in his 
innocence and is leaving no stone unturned to remedy the 
injustice he did him. . 

It is now known to the Governor of California by way of 
sworn affidavits of four persons—Mrs. Dora Monroe and her 
three grown children—who heard the deathbed confession of 
Lewis J. Smith that he, Lewis J. Smith, threw the bomb that 
killed 10 persons and wounded 40 others in the Preparedness 
Day parade in San Francisco in 1916, for which Tom Mooney 
is now serving in a California prison. This undisputed and 
conclusive testimony should be, if there is remaining the tiniest 
doubt in the nrind of California’s governor of Tom Mvooney’s 
innocence, the overwhelming balance for his pardoning Mooney. 

I want to call the attention of Attorney General Mitchell to 
Document No. 157, parts 1 and 2, of the Sixty-sixth Congress, 
first session, a document showing the investigation, by order of 
President Wilson, made by the Secretary of Labor into this very 
Tom Mooney case, and I offer him this in rebuttal of his idea 
that the Federal Government should not interfere with a State 
ease. This case of Tom Mooney in its injustice has become 
international and should interest every honest man and woman 
in the country, and it should especially interest the Attorney 
General of our great country, whose prime purpose is to enforce 
justice. 

To the end that the evidence contained in these Ohio affi- 
davits should not be lost sight of by the public, and especially 
the Governor of California, I am asking unanimous consent that 
an article written by George Authier in the Minneapolis Tribune, 
setting out in substance the affidavits, be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, and I also, in connection therewith, ask 
that a letter received by me this morning from Tom Mooney 
be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Morning Tribune, Monday, November 
11, 1929] 
ScHALL ASSAILS UNITED STATES DELAY IN MOONEY CASE—WRITES PeEp- 


PERY LETTER TO MITCHELL ON REFUSAL TO INVESTIGATE—REQUESTS 
ATTORNEY GENERAL TO PLAY SAMARITAN IN BOMB OUTRAGE 


Is there objection? The Chair 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 10.—Senator THomMas D. ScHALL wrote 
a peppery letter to Attorney General Mitchell to-day in connection with 
the claim made in a letter to him by Frank O, Stevens, Dayton, Ohio, 
that an Ohioan before his death had thrown the bomb at the San Fran- 
cisco preparedness parade, which killed a number of victims. For this 
crime Tom Mooney is now serving a sentence in California, 

Senator ScuaLL had written Attorney General Mitchell calling his 
attention to the letter to which reply was made that it was outside the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Justice. 

Senator ScHALL promptly addressed a iIctter to Gov. C. C. Young, 
To Attorney General 
Mitchell he wrote: 

“Hon. WILLIAM D. MITCHELL, 
“Attorney General, Department of Justice, 
‘* Washington, D. C, 

“My Dear AT «NEY GENERAL: I realize that Mooney is under sen- 
tence of a Stace court for violation of a State statute. Technically 
he is therefore outside the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 
Mooney is, however, a United States citizen. The facilities and agents 
of your department are located near to the people who may have the 
information that will bring belated justice to a falsely imprisoned 
United States citizen. 

“It seemed to me the United States Government could not afford, like 
the Levite and Pharisee, to pass by on the other side of the road where 
lay the dying man from Jericho, who had fallen among thieves, been 
severely beaten, and left to die. 

“In an emergency of this kind, without loss of caste, the United 
States Government could be the good Samaritan and allow one of its 
hundreds of agents to ascertain the facts concerning the information 
in the Frank Stevens letter and convey those facts to the authorities of 
California without its being so nominated in the bond. 
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“The above is in no spirit of criticism but merely to convey to you 
the idea that prompted my mailing the Stevens letter to you. 
“ Cordially yours, 
“THos. D. SCHALL.” 





WOMAN’S STORY SENT TO SAN FRANCISCO POLICE 


BELLAIRE, OHIO, November 10.—Francis Moran, Bellaire police chief, 
to-night sent to Police Chief William J. Quinn, of San Francisco, the 
information he obtained from Mrs. Dora Monroe, of this city, implicat- 
ing her dead brother, Lewis Smith, as the perpetrator of the San Fran- 
cisco preparedness parade bomb outrage in 1916, in which 10 persons 
were killed. 

In Mrs. Monroe’s story was the possibility of an alibi which may suc- 
ceed in freeing from San Quentin prison Thomas J. Mooney, widely 
known radical leader, who was convicted in connection with the 
bombing. 

An affidavit by Mrs. Monroe attested that Smith confessed to her six 
years ago that he was guilty of the bombing and that Mooney was 
innocent. “ He told me how he stood on a roof above the monstrous 
crowd and hurled the bomb into its midst,” Mrs. Monroe said. “I did 
not tell the story sooner because of a promise to my brother,” she 
asserted. 

Mooney was convicted in January, 1917, and sentenced to death. 
The sentence later was commuted to life imprisonment when officials 
became convinced that part of the evidence against him was perjured. 

The Mooney trial judge and jury also have expressed their belief in 
his innocence, and Gov. C. C. Young offered a parole, but Mooney 
refused, holding that acceptance of a parole would be tantamount to an 
admission of guilt, He demanded a full pardon, and this the governor 
refused, 

CALIFORNIA STATE PRISON, 
Ban Quentin, Calif., November 14, 1929. 
Senator THoMas D. SCHALL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR SCHALL: I have been following the developments in 
the papers for the past few days that grew out of your giving the story 
to the press of a man in the National Soldiers’ Home at Dayton, Ohio, 
who knew of the confession of Lewis J. Smith on his deathbed in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in 1922, to the effect that he, and not I, threw the bomb 
into the Preparedness Day parade that killed 10 and wounded 40 and 
for which I have been convicted, and as a result thereof am now com- 
pleting my fourteenth year of imprisonment. 

For your information Lewis J. Smith is the same Smith who was the 
“star” witness for the United States Government against Von Bopp, 
military attaché for the German Government, and Mrs. Cornell and C, C. 
Crowley, private detective, and Lewis J. Smith. Smith was, if my mem- 
ory serves me right, pardoned by President Wilson, to enable him to 
become a witness for the Government and not be impeached as such 
witness because of his joint participation in these crimes. 

Smith was the actual dynamiter for the German consul, Von Bopp, 
and was directed by C. C. Crowley, who was the go-between and close-up 
man to the consul. Von Brinken, military attaché, was in charge of 
this rough stuff. He got his orders from Bopp, and in turn transmitted 
them to Crowley, who gave them to the actual dynamiter, Lewis J. 
Smith, at the bottom. In his testimony, if memory serves me well, 
Smith recited all of the crimes he committed for the Germans, naming 
the various jobs, how, when, and where they were committed and for 
what purpose—the weakening of the Allies’ cause in this country. 

Lewis J. Smith was a man of expert knowledge of explosives. The 
German Government hired him out of the Hercules powder plant at 
Pinole, Calif., because of his knowledge of explosives and their routing. 
It was Smith’s job to blowup as much of these explosives as was pos- 
sible while en route to the Allies. He testified to blowing up one 
barge with 14 tons of explosives aboard in Puget Sound, near Tacoma, 
Wash. The watchman aboard that barge was never seen after the 
explosion, It was a plain case of murder. 

Two years ago I tried to get a copy of the testimony of Lewis J. 
Smith from the transcript taken in the trial of the German consul and 
his aides in San Francisco, in January, 1917, but was unsuccessful. My 
reason for wanting to obtain said confession was to check up in a gen- 
eral way on the affidavit of Alfred H. Spink, a reputable newspaper 
man of 50 years standing who died about a year ago. Spink’s affidavit 
is substantially based on the same theory as these revelations that you 
have brought out from the man in Ohio. Spink was in a position to 
know much, and he was firmly convinced that German agents in this 
country did the explosion. 

I am asking the secretary of my defense committee to send to you a 
copy of this Spink affidavit, also copy of a credential, the then district 
attorney of San Francisco County, Fickert, gave to C. C. Crowley, osten- 
sibly for the purpose of investigation of the dope or drug traffic between 
the United States and Canada, but in reality this credential was for the 
very real purpose of cloaking these conspirators dynamiting activities 
against a friendly nation. In fact, it was to facilitate their movements 
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in quarters ordinarily barred to them. Everything equal, Fickert would 
have been among the defendants in the German trials, but he had a big 
job on his hand framing Mooney for the gallows, and they overlooked 
his part in the conspiracy of the German activities in this country 
against our friendly nations at war with Germany. 

It was brought out at the Bopp trial that Crowley was close to 
Fickert, who was pro-German and whose father fought on the side of 
Germany in the Franco-Prussian War in 1870. Fickert had on a number 
of occasions employed Crowley to do investigation work for him as dis- 
trict attorney. Fickert was the product of the United Railroads. 
Swanson was working for the United Railroads to “ get” me for my 
efforts to organize their platform men into a carmen’s union. The day 
the bomb exploded Swanson was made a part of the staff of Fickert’s 
office and took actual charge of “ framing” the bomb cases upon me and 
my codefendants. 

Diring the week just prior to the bomb explosion, three different 
friends of mine, two of them later arrested and tried with me on this 
crime, were approached by Swanson and offered $5,000 if they would 
aid him in “ getting” me (Mooney), and these fellows all refused the 
money and came to me and warned me that Swanson was trying to 
“frame” me. 

Crowley, quite naturally, denies all this stuff about his part, because 
if it is true he is liable to arrest, trial, and conviction for murder, 
which is never outlawed. Crowley, during his incarceration in McNeil 
Island prison, told Maury I. Diggs, of the Diggs-Caminetti case, that 
“Tom Mooney is no more guilty of that crime than I am. The man 
who committed that crime is safe in Mexico.” Diggs said that he 
was willing at any time to make affidavit to this fact. I have asked 
Mary Gallagher, secretary of my defense committee, to have Diggs 
swear to this statement and send you a copy of it. Diggs’s statement, 
along with Spinks’s affidavit and the confession yourself caused to be 
given to the press, all point in the same direction. To follow this up, 
I ask you to place before Congress an appeal for an investigation of the 
entire matter, in so far as it has a Federal relationship, in that they 
committed this crime in furtherance of their general plan of attack on 
the Allies’ cause in this country. Namely, if the Preparedness Day 
explosion was one of the many crimes committed by the Germans, that 
would bring it under the scope of the Federal authority. In the files 
of the Department of Justice there should be two confessions in addition 
to Smith’s testimony and confessions. During their incarcerdtion at 
McNeil Island prison, Von Schack and Von Brinken both confessed 
and asked the protection of the United States Government. One of these 
confessions was sent to Theo Roche, counsel for the Germans, and a 
police commissioner in San Francisco. 

It seems to me that you should be able to force some action on this 
matier from the Department of Justice, the confessions, ete. The two 
confessions might reveal something. 

Von Brinken, after his release, wrote his memoirs in a serial form 
in the San Francisco Bulletin; and upon beginning the story they said 
his story might change judicial decisions, etc. It seems to me that 
some one in connection with this story reached either the Bulletin or 
Von Brinken and pulled him or the paper off publishing the announced 
part of his story, that his story would reverse judicial decision in this 
ease. He did say, however, that he was sure that Tom Mooney did not 
commit the crime of the Preparedness Day parade bomb explosion. 
From which one can draw no other conclusion than that he, Von 
Brinken, knew who did commit that crime. 

Do not overlook the credential given by Mr. “ Framer” District Attor- 
ney Fickert to C. C. Crowley, German dynamiter, to aid him in his viola- 
tion of the laws of this country. Fickert’s services (framing Mooney 
and dismissing graft indictments against United Railroad officials) to 
powerful groups in San Francisco is the only thing that saved him 
from going to prison with Bopp and others. His part is even worse 
than theirs. He was sworn to enforce the laws. And here he was, 
lending the hallmark of his office, its courtesy, and influence to destroy 
the very things it was created to protect. 

The statement coming out of Cincinnati, Ohio, by one C. C. Reed, 
a power-plant worker,” that “his uncle, then attorney for the United 
Railroads, a Mr. Hyatt, told him that Tom Mooney was being ‘framed’ 
to remove him from the labor struggle then going on in San Francisco.” 
There is not any doubt about the fact that there was a deliberate effort 
on the part of the public-service corporations to “frame” me for the 
gallows. Now it looks like Fickert’s relationships to C. C. Crowley 
played a part in that frame-up. Fickert’s connections with the United 
Railroads is common knowledge. Swanson went to work officially in 
the district attorney's office the night of the bomb explosion! Why? 
Was the city of San Francisco’s police and law enforcement officers 
unable to solve this terrible crime? If the truth were known the very 
people who framed and prosecuted me and slandered me would be 
decorating the gallows, not only for their part in the frame-up but for 
the part they played in the actual crime of blowing up the Prepared- 
ness Day parade which they framed me for. 

I sincerely hope that you will prosecute this matter to the limit of 
your ability, not so much to injure others but to show the depths that 
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some unscrupulous public, officials will stoop to accomplish their pur- 
pose, for it was Fickert’s plan to use my gallows as his platform to 
campaign for the governorship of California. My one hope is to he 
thoroughly vindicated of this false charge. Mere freedom means noth- 
ing with the finger of doubt and suspicion pointed at me for the rest of 
my life. 

I thank you from the very depths of my heart, that is filled to over- 
flowing with gratitude for your wonderful help in bringing this case to 
the fore as you have by your efforts in the May issue of Plain Talk, 
your voice in Congress, and this last exposure of the confession of Lewis 
Smith, which has given the case new and added impetus. It is being 
talked of by everyone everywhere. It should be the means of bringing 
about a state of public opinion that no governor will ignore. 

With warmest personal regards and every good wish to you and yours, 
I am, 

Very sincerely and respectfully yours, 
Tom MOOoNrRY. 


WATER POWER AND THE PRODUCTION OF FERTILIZER 
Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 

have printed an article entitled, “Saving the Farmers Mil- 

lions—The Muscle Shoals of the West.” 

There being no objection, the article was 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SAVING THE FARMERS MILLIONS—THE “MUSCLE SHOALS OF THE 
West ”—-WatLTer H. WHEELER AGAINST ROCKY MOUNTAIN PowER CO, 
(SUBSIDIARY OF THE MONTANA Power Co., AMERICAN Power & LIGHT 
Co., OPERATING UNDER ConTRACT WITH ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE Co.) 


ordered to be 


TESTIMONY OF CHESTER H. OF 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 


GRAY, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 

FEDERATION 

(Reprinted from record of hearing before Federal Power Commission, 
Flathead River power sites, Montana) 


Chester H. Gray was called as a witness, and having been first duly 
sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 

The Witxess. I am representative of the American 
Federation. My residence is in Washington, D. 
residence in 601 Munsey Building, this city. 

I remember the chairman of this hearing, the Secretary of the 
Interior, remarking this morning that without undue length he desired 
that the witnesses would confine themselves to the pertinent questions 
at issue. To our mind, from our point of view in agriculture, the 
pertinent point at issue here is the cost of power in making fertilizers, 

Thus far, for a long number of years—that is, if we may say 10 
years to be a long number of years—the Farm Bureau organization 
has been in various ways trying to get a material reduction in the 
prices of fertilizers to the farm consumers all over the United States. 
At this time the farmers are using about 8,000,000 tons of commercially 
mixed fertilizer annually, which amount is gradually increasing every 
year; and with the cost factor of power in the making of fertilizers as 
high as it ordinarily is, there will be no material possibility of reducing 
the price of fertilizers to the farmers from manufacturing fertilizers at 
the current rates of power if by the current rates we mean the rate 
which is ordinarily charged for power distribution to the ultimate con- 
sumer, 

The reason we are interested in this project is a continuation of the 
reason that we have been interested in Muscle Shoals for almost a 
decade; the possibility of getting to the farmer a material reduction in 
the price of his highly concentrated mixed fertilizer; and, to repeat, 
that can’t be done unless the power factor is held at a rate lower than 
the usual commercial rate for distribution of power. 

The applicant here, Mr. Wheeler, has put into the record—and I 
knew he was going to put it in the record from previous contact with 
him—a rate on power of $15 per horsepower-year, which is materially 
lower than the prevalent rate of hydroelectric power; and the price is 
such—$15 per horsepower-year—that by use in making fertilizers such 
as he has described, and other ways which he hasn't described, will 
make it possible for the farmer to enjoy those reductions such as he has 
specified. 


Farm Bureau 
C., and my official 


It is not necessary, I think, for me to go into an elaborate argument 


on this thing. We have done it for 10 years in the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Now, in regard to Muscle Shoals: We are looking at this project, 
the Flathead River project, through exactly the same spectacles that we 
look at Muscle Shoals. If we can get this project, through the grant- 
ing by the Commission of a permit and a license to Mr. 
Wheeler, so that this project can begin the making of these fertilizers, 
even ahead of the congressional decision on Muscle Shoals, whatever 
that may be, we shall be happy because the fertilizers made at this 
project will be of highly concentrated form, carrying 50 per cent and 
beyond of plant food, so that by transportation they can be sold all 
over the United States. If this lessee, Mr. Wheeler, should propose to 
let out this power to a fertilizer company as a subtenant, which sub- 
tenant should make these fertilizers of the present form that the aver- 
age farmer is ordinarily using, which does not go much beyond 15 or 16 


Power 
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per cent of plant food, then there would be no attractiveness to the 
project from the point of view of the American farmer; but with the 
developments that we know of now and the supplying of our markets 
now in part by concentrated forms that run from 50 per cent up, it is 
possible to get the fertilizers on our markets frony Maine to California 
and from Mississippi to Minnesota at rates that the freight will not 
minake the price prohibitive because they are shipping to a large extent 
plant food and not filler, such as ground rock or anything else that is 
contained in so much fertilizer that is consumed over the United 
States. 

Now, we have no brief to hold for any particular applicant for any 
particular hydroelectric project in the United States, except that when 
any applicant, gentlemen of the commission, which in its offer, offered 
here under sworn testimony, intimating or promising a power rate of 
$15 per horsepower-year, holds out to us in agriculture a possibility of 
fertilizers cheaper because of the power factor, that is a big factor 
in the final price of commercial fertilizers. So I wish to repeat that we 
have no particular brief in favor of any one particular applicant, except- 
ing that we are attracted to any apPlicant in this project or anywhere 
else where fertilizer is possibly to be made who makes a rate on power 
that will permit power to be used in fertilizer. 

I am frank to say that in 10 years of work or thereabouts before 
Congress on the shoals proposition we have not found any power com- 
pany—no exceptions—which has offered to make a power rate so cheap 
that a material reduction in the price of fertilizers would be possible. 
So we have never yet been able to settle the shoals proposition. I don’t 
know whether Congress will be able to settle it. But here comes along 
a proposition that is a substantial and possible fertilizer development 
equal to that of the nearest. Here comes along a lessee or a proposed 
lessee or an applying lessee—whatever word you care to use—asking 
for this project to lease through permit, and is offering to use a part 
of the power, at least, at a rate which will anticipate, perhaps, the 
development of the shoals, because that is tied up in knots so deep that 
I don’t know whether it ever will be untangled or not. 

Now, in regard to the possibilities of this Flathead River location for 
fertilizer making, just let me review that which you gentlemen already 
know; that if they take nitrogen out of the air, whether by cyanamide 
or by any other synthetic process, it is just as capable of being taken 
from the air as anywhere else if they have the power to do it at prices 
which permit it to be done economically. 

In regard to the phosphate, we have many times as much phosphate 
beds in the territory contiguous to the Flathead River project as we 
have in any other part of the United States. Several times as much 
phosphates lie in the beds up in that territory as do contiguous to 
Muscle Shoals; and so far as potash is concerned, which is a third ele- 
ment that we must have in a concentrated fertilizer, it is just as avail- 
able, if not more so, to the Flathead River location as it is to the shoals 
or any other location for a fertilizer factory in the United States, that 
is, so far as we know in preliminary surveys and investigations, most 
of the potash which is suspended or developed in the United States is 
in the western part of the United States, so that this location is more 
contiguous to the potash prospective development than any other loca- 
tion that we ever have had put before us down to date. 

So there is the nitrogen available from the air in manufacture as 
Well as anywhere else; there is the phosphate rock more available in 
quantity, and, so far as contiguousness to this particular project is con- 
cerned, just as close as is the potash and the phosphate rock to the 
shoals development, and the potash is more contiguous in mileage to 
this project than it is to any other possible development so far as we 
know. Putting those three things together, with cheap power, we get 
a possibility of a highly concentrated fertilizer made out there, seem- 
ingly far away from where the fertilizer ordinarily is consumed in the 
United States, but of such a nature that it can be transported to the 
consuming areas of the United States, making a personal application. 
This year on my Missouri farm, which I own and operate, I have bought 
and am now applying in the drilling of fall wheat a carload of the 
triple superphosphate which is manufactured at Anaconda by a process 
by-product from the other industries there. I am 1,500 miles away from 
that factory, and even by high rail rates I am using triple superphos- 
phate manufactured at power costs which are higher than $15 per kilo- 
watt-year, even though it is not hydroelectric power in full. It may be 
coal power. 

There is a sample of how far 45 per cent triple superphosphate is 
being transported now, and with the development which is now known 
and economically used in Germany, in the United States, and variously 
all over the world these fertilizers can carry 50, 60, and 75 per cent of 
plant food, having a minimum of filler to be shipped around all over 
the United States, making this fertilizer capable of being used prac- 
tically anywhere in the United States by joint rail and waterways of 
transportation, whereas if it carries only 15 or 16 per cent its limit 
of circularizing from the point of manufacture is but three or four 
hundred miles. 

Now, our interest, gentlemen of the commission, is this: That we want 
you to give the keenest and the closest consideration to a project, to a 
proposal of a permit and of a license from a proposed lessee who offers 
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a rate on power which is low enough—$15 per horsepower year—to make 
it possible to develop a fertilizer manufacturing plant from a part at 
least of this power. I want you to consider finally that the rates which 
other power in the United States is sold at do not hold out any par- 
ticular inducement to the American farmer so far as cheapened fertilizer 
price is concerned. The proposal of Mr. Wheeler does hold out that 
inducement, and I am here officially to suggest to you gentlemen that 
you give the closest analysis, the closest consideration, to his proposal, 
in the hope that if the permit and the lease should be granted to him 
we will have in Montana a fertilizer development in keeping with the 
fertilizer developments elsewhere in the world. 

I think I have nothing more that needs to be said. 

Secretary Wi_BuR. Are there any questions you want to ask? 


Direct examination by Mr. Forbes: 


Q. Mr. Gray, you consider the leasing of this power to an organiza- 
tion, either personal or corporate, under conditions which will provide 
for the manufacture of cheaper fertilizer of vital national interest ?— 
A. I do. 

Secretary WiLsuR. Mr. Kelly, do you wish to ask any questions? 

Cross-examination by Mr. KELLY: 


Q. What is your name, please? I didn’t get it—A, Chester H. Gray. 

Q. What position have you with the Farm Bureau?—A. Washington 
representative. 

Q. How long have you lived in Washington?—A. Almost four years. 

Q. What was your connection with the Farm Bureau, if any, prior 
to that time?—A. I was on the organization committee with four other 
men who started the American Farm Bureau Federation. Before that 
I was president of the Missouri Farm Bureau Federation for four 
years. Following the creation of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in 1919 I was on the board of directors for three terms, and at that 
same time I was on the legislative committee of the American Bureau 
Federation, since which time I have been connected in one capacity or 
other with the Washington offices here of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, during the last four years of which time I have been Wash- 
ington representative, which means director of legislation. 

Q. In that connection you have had some contact with the Muscle 
Shoals legislation?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In the manufacture of fertilizer in this country, can you tell us 
what percentage of fertilizer that is being used in an agricultural way 
through electric power ?—A. Of what particular kind of fertilizer do you 
mean? 

Q. Phosphoric acid, phosphates.—A. A small percentage. 
be able to state that in definite numbers. 

Q. Less than 4 per cent?—A. Perhaps 5 per cent. 
there. I don’t know the exact percentage. 

Q. That comes as a by-product of a baking-powder plant, does it ?— 
A. Not entirely. 

Q. What other sources have you in mind?—A. Direct manufacture of 
the phosphoric content by the electric method. Some of that is done in 
Florida, 

Q. In Florida ?—A. I little bit. Some is done in Warner, N. J. 

Q. At any rate, of this seven or eight million, you say, tons of fer- 
tilizer that is used in this country, something around 4 or 5 per cent 
only is made electrically at this time?—A. Something approximately 5 
per cent, I would judge, from my memory of the statistics. 

Q. And there has been no increase in the last 10 years in the electro- 
lytic making of fertilizer products in this country, has there?—A. In 
this country, quite right. In other countries, quite wrong. 

Q. As a matter of fact, the coal and coke industries have been able to 
produce fertilizer and have been producing fertilizer products cheaper 
than they did even seven years back, have they not?—A. Yes; on account 
of the power-cost factor largely. 

Q. What do you mean by the power-cost factor?—A. Because their 
power is cheaper than the average manufacturer can get it in America. 
Whether the manufacture is of steel or of fertilizer is quite immaterial. 

Q. What assurance have you that if this permit and license be given 
to Mr. Wheeler, he can or will sell power cheaper than anybody else that 
might develop this project?—A. The assurance that I assume the Fed- 
eral Power Commission will not grant it to him unless in his contract 
and promise, it is definitely set down as he has testified here to-day. If 
the Power Commission does grant it to him under those provisos, it will 
be carried out. 

Q. Don’t you understand, Mr. Gray, that the rate for the sale of 
power in the State of Montana and in States of this country generally 
are fixed by a commission generally known as the public-service com- 
mission or some other commission in authority, which fixed the rates 
which may be charged and must be charged to power?—A. I know 
that quite well, and I also know that public-service commission in 
Montana and elsewhere are reflectors of public sentiment, and public 
sentiment is wanting cheap power now. 

Q. But this would be one power plant or one power process of many 
in the State of Montana, and in the fixing of the rates which must be 
charged to a manufacturing industry the commission would be required 
to take into consideration the fact that the individual who has an 


I would not 


Somewhere along 
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irrigation pumping plant or lights in his home or runs a feed grinder 
or a milking machine or a cream separator or a carpet sweeper or an 
electric range in his home is entitled only to pay his fair proportion of 
the cost of maintenance of the plant, or to make fair return upon it, 
and that any other industry that gets power from that same plant will 
have to pay relatively, or the cost of that power, and a public-service 
commission can not make a specific rate to one industry and charge 
it back to some other industry or to any other group of individuals; is 
that true?—A. No. It is true applied to the power that come—to 
quote your words—from that one plant; but it is not necessarily true, 
although I confess that it is a too common practice that the rate is 
made uniform on account of high overcapitalization and doubling of 
capitalization and interlocking of directorates which control capitali- 
zation and things of those natures that the public-service commissions 
in various States have permitted—the accumulation of costs—which 
makes the rates rather exorbitant to the ultimate consumer. How long 
that will go along is undeterminable to me, but I feel sure that it 
will not go perpetually; there will be a reaching point or a stopping 
point at that; and our effort is that at every opportunity where we 
ean stop that accumulation of cost factors in hydroelectricity, such as 
one instance now, here, in the case of Mr. Wheeler’s proposal, we shall 
use that as a method of stopping the pyramiding of costs to the ulti- 
mate consumer, I answer your question in that way. 

Q. Well, that does not answer the question as to whether or not, 
when the public service commission goes to fix the rates for this 
company that develops this project, whatever company it may be, it 
may make one rate for a block of power to a fertilizer enterprise and 
another block to a mining enterprise, and another block to a zine plant 
and have different rates for the same amount of power distributed or 
delivered in the same way. The rates will have to be uniform, will 
they not?—A. Not necessarily, although, as I said, ordinarily they are 
supposd to be that way. But, to elaborate my explanation just given, 
the cost of power is susceptible of so many factors being piled on to it 
that the question comes before a public service State commission how 
many of those costs shal] be piled on and added to the already rather 
too high cost, so that eventually the Public Service Commission of 
Montana, perhaps, and other States, will be brought definitely before the 
question as to how much higher these costs shall go. 

Now, applying this to Montana specifically: I don’t know, and 
neither does this Power Commission of the Federal Government know 
whether the Montana Public Service Commission would grant Mr. 
Wheeler this thing which he says he will build; but I know as well as 
I know that 2 and 2 make 4, speaking officially for the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, that if Mr. Wheeler is granted this permit and 
the license that follows it to construct, the public service commission 
in Montana will be face to face with a very embarrassing proposition 
to turn down if Mr. Wheeler comes along and says that power is at 
$15 per horsepower-year, and I know the average citizen in the State 
of Montana will react favorably to that kind of proposition. In other 
words, may I say to the commission that the questions which we are 
discussing here are similar to those which we have had for 10 years, 
which led me to say a while ago that no power company ever had 
offered to give rates to manufacturers at prices which would permit 
reasonable and material reductions in the making of fertilizers. 

The arguments of pyramiding costs and increasing prices and stabiliz- 
ing prices at a high level by action of the State, by State public- 
service commissions, has always been a haven of refuge in keeping the 
price up where it is now. This is an opportunity to see whether the 
price can be lowered to the ultimate consumer. I don’t know that it 
can be lowered, but I say here is an opportunity to lower it so that in 
making fertilizers the farmer will get a materially reduced price. 

Q. What have you to assure you or your organization, Mr. Gray, 
that Mr. Wheeler will be able to build this plant and produce and sell 
electric euergy at a lower rate than any other person he might A. 
That is a question that I do not need primarily to consider, because 
the Federal Power Commission will not grant him either the permit 
or the license if in its wisdom it is satisfied he can not do those things. 

Mr. Key. That is all. 

SECRETARY WILBUR. Does anyone else desire to ask Mr. Gray any 
questions? 

By Mr. Pops: 

Q. You have stated, I believe, on interrogation by Mr. Kelly, that 
the rate to be fixed for the delivery of the power will be fixed by the 
Montana Public Service Commission ?—A,. Yes. 

Q. You understand that to be a fact?—A. Yes. 

Q. If that is so, I take it that the rates to be charged for power for 
delivery to the consumer will not enter into the terms of the proposed 
permit or license ?—A. I don’t know what the public service commission 
in the State of Montana might say relative to that detail. 

Q. In other words, it is left up in the last analysis to the Montana 
Public Service Commission what the charges shall be to the consumer 
for power delivered from this development ?—A. I would judge so, and if 
that is so, I presume that the commission would fix the same charges 
regardless of which company received the license, whether it be Mr. 
Wheeler or somebody else. 
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Q. The elements which will determine the ultimate price of this 
power will be the same in either instance?—A. Is that a statement 
or a question? 

Q. I am asking you if that is so.—A. State it again, please. 

Q. If the Public Service Commission of Montana fixes the rate to 
be charged to the consumer, you will understand that they would fix 
the same rate regardless of who received the license, would you 
not?—A. No. 

Q. Why do you reach that conclusion that it would make a differ- 
ence to the Montana Public Service Commission whether Mr. Wheeler 
had the license and was making the development or whether the 
Rocky Mountain Power Co.?—A. The most powerful thing in the United 
States would be the controlling factor—public sentiment. Let me an- 
swer fully. I don’t know whether public sentiment in Montana would 
be in favor of the Rocky Mountain Power Co. or whether it would be in 
favor of Mr. Wheeler, but I am human enough to believe that if Mr. 
Wheeler's application is granted and he is given a permit and later a 
license to construct, public sentiment would be in favor of a low-priced 
power; and that has an influence on the determination and actions of 
any elective body. I might say it sometimes has been said to have had 
an influence on the actions of judicial bodies. 

Q. This sentiment in favor of cheap power would be a constant 
factor, would it not, regardless of who had the license and who was 
developing the power?-—A. The saving. 

Secretary WiLBuR. The sentiment would be the same no matter who 
had the license? Everybody wants cheap power. 

The WitNeEss. The sentiment would be the same; yes. 

By Mr. PoPE: 

Q. So that what you have said here really is based entirely upon 
the proposition of getting cheap power? That is the prime considera- 
tion in your mind?—A. I have so stated it, yes, to the commission. 

Q. And all the factors tending to create that cheap power and fix the 
price that will ultimately be charged the consumer will be the same 
regardless of who receives this license?—A. I would judge so. 

Mr. Pope. That is all. 

By Mr. ForBES: 

Q. Mr. Gray, suppose one licensee were to exaggerate its capital in- 
vestment in order to justify the high rates charged and another licensee 
were not to exaggerate its capital and investment. What effect would 
that have upon the rate-making body? 

Mr. Ketty. To which we object, if the commission please, on the 
ground that the capitalization upon which power companies are per- 
mitted to earn, under all public-service laws, is vitally up to the power 
service commission itself, and there isn’t any reason to suppose that 
one application or the other will have any special rights or privileges 
in the exaggeration of its capital in connection with the developmert 
of its project. 

Secretary WILBUR. It would be in the domain of the State power 
commission. I think it is not a wise question. 

By Mr. ScATTERGOOD: ; 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that in the making of rates the companies usually 
file the rates and then the public-service commission of the State 
either approves of the right or, in the case of a rate-case contest, will 
amend it?. Is it not a fact that the rate is first made by the public- 
service commission of the State?—A. The rates, as I understand it— 
pardon me. You are referring to hydroelectric? 

Q. All rates are made by the companies first, are they not, and then 
filed with the public-service commission?—A. Hydroelectric rates—you 
are not referring to freight rates? 

Q. No; power rates.—A. They are made by the State public-service 
commission, as I understand it, after the different companies interested 
or corporations interested have filed their information with the public- 
service commission. 

Secretary WiLpur. They file their rates, do they not? 

The Wirness. File their rates—pardon me. Their information is in 
the shape of their proposed rates, and the reasons sustaining those, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary WILBuR. Any other questions? 

By Mr. Forses: 

Q. You haven't any knowledge as to whether or not if the permit 
is granted there will be a manufacturing plant for the purpose of 
manufacturing superphosphates or all fertilizers established at this 
point?—-A. I am informed there will be; less, Mr. Commissioner, I 
would not have the reason for appearing before the Federal Power 
Commission asking them to give serious consideration to a proposal 
which contemplates the making of fertilizers. 

Secretary WiLBuR. Any other questions? 

By Mr. KBLiy: 

Q. Who so informed you, Mr. Gray ?—A. Mr. Wheeler. 

Q. Anybody eclse?—A. No. 

Q. Did he tell you who was going to build the plant?—A. No. 

Q. Did he tell you whether or not he had any financial backing in 
connection with the construction of such plants?—A. He assured me it 
was ample. 

Q. And did you get any details who it was or where it was coming 
from?—A, No, 
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Q. How often have you talked with Mr. Wheeler about this?—A. 
Twice. 

Q. Have you talked to the Rocky Mountain Power Co. about their 
plants?—A. No; nor any other power company, because the rates of 
power from the power companies do not permit the making of fertilizers 
at prices which will benefit the farmer consumer. I have found that in 
10 years of experience. 

To answer your question more fully: The people in the power com- 
panies—that is, in the regularly established power companies who are 
interlocked, in a way, by directors or otherwise all over the United 
States—have a structure which, if they break down in giving low rates 
for making fertilizer, they have got to break that rate down in giving 
low rates for everybody. And they are in a position similar to these 
Federal, I mean, to these State service commissions, so that if the power 
people begin to break the rates down in one structure they pretty nearly 
have to break it down all along; and I have not yet found a case 
where a power company has been willing to give a rate on hydro- 
electricity cheap enough to reflect itself in these fertilizers, which have 
to be made cheaply and spread over the soils of the Nation. 

Secretary WiLBur. Anything further, Mr. Kelly? 

Mr. KELLY. No. 

Secretary WILBUR. Anyone else? Thank you, Mr. Gray. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
insist upon the point of no quorum? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I withdraw the point. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I renew it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Barkley Gillett 
Bingham Glenn 
Borah Goft 
Bratton Hale 
Brock Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Connally Hayden 
Copeland Hebert 
Couzens Heflin 
Cutting Howell 
Dale Johnson 
Dill Jones 
Fess Kean Schall 
Fletcher Kendrick Sheppard 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-three Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from New York that the Senate 
take a recess until 9 o’clock and 45 minutes to-night. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, has the Senator from Utah 
something more which he desires to present to the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. I had hoped that we could hold a quorum here 
for this afternoon, at least, but I am informed that there are a 
number of Senators who are going to leave on the 1 o’clock 
train, and a number of others who are going to leave on the 
8 o’clock train. I do not know, in view of the circumstances, 
whether it will be possible to hold a quorum. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from New 
York will withdraw his motion. 

Mr. COPELAND. I was asking the Senator from Utah what 
his desire was. . 

Mr. SMOOT. As I have said, I thought we could proceed for 
a while on the papers and books schedule and get rid of some 
of the items in that schedule. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no objection to that, and I with- 
draw my motion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I 
suggestion of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said I thought we might proceed to consider 
the papers and books schedule. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


Keyes 
McCulloch 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Pittman 
Reed 
Sackett 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Wheeler 


did not understand the 


Mr. President, the chairman 
of the subcommittee who presided over the hearings on the 
papers and books schedule was the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 


DENEEN]. He is absent from the city, and I am informed by 
the Senator from New Hampshire that he is very much inter- 
ested in some paragraphs of that schedule. I merely wish to 
announce that to the Senator from Utah and let him govern 
himself accordingly. I am not asking to have the schedule go 
over on account of the absence of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, we are confronted with the 
same condition which always confronts the Senate after it 
agrees to a concurrent resolution fixing the time of final ad- 
journment. That is one of the reasons why I thought we ought 
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not to adopt such a resolution until just on the eve of adjourn- 
ment. The condition which we now have, however, always fol- 
lows the adoption of such a resolution. I do not know why, but 
I have known of no exception to it. When we fix a time for 
adjournment by a concurrent resolution two or three days in 
advance, from the very minute we adopt the resolution the 
psychology is changed entirely and we do not do very much 
during the remainder of the session. That is just what is hap- 
pening now, and has been happening ever since we agreed to the 
resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
if the Senate shall recess to-day, it will be until 9 o’clock and 50 
minutes p. m. to-night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not going to object, but the Senator has 
suggested that the recess, if any, be until 10 minutes to 10 
o’clock. Should his request be agreed to, he would make the 
Presiding Officer wait here for 10 minutes. Why does he not 
say 9.59? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will make it 9.55 to-night. I think there 
ought to be more time allowed than one minute; there should 
be a little leeway. 

Mr. NORRIS. More than a minute will not be necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think more than a minute will be 
necessary, but I wanted to be on the safe side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent that when the Senate finishes its business 
to-day it take a recess until 9.55 p. m. to-night. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Utah 
had better fix the hour at 9.30. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no need of meeting so early. 

Mr. HEFLIN. We do not know what may happen. 
may be something that we should consider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I shall not object if he will fix the time at 
9.30 p. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
quest of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Unless the hour is fixed at 9.30, I shall have 
to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I suggest to the Senator from Utah that he 
renew his request and fix the hour at 9.30. It will not make 
much difference. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was trying to meet the convenience of Sena- 
tors generally, but I can not do that, and so I will not renew 
the request. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its session to-day it take a recess until 9.30 
p. m. to-night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

Mr. COUZENS. I object. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Is there pending a motion to take a recess? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There was objection to the 
request submitted by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I understood the Senator from New York to 
move that a recess be taken until 9.45 o’clock to-night. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That motion was withdrawn. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have had my clerk deliver to 
each Senator a copy of Part V, Statement by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, in response to Senate Resolution 108, rela- 
tive to furnishing the Committee on Finance with statements 
of the profits and losses of certain taxpayers affected by the 
pending tariff bill. I have had this document indexed for the 
convenience of Senators, and the index appears in the back of 
the volume. I have also had placed upon the desks of all the 
Senators the index for the first four volumes, as I promised 
to do. 

There is one more volume that will be out now in a very 
short time; and I think the request was made for a few more 
yesterday. I hope it will be out by the time the Senate meets 
again. 


There 


Is there objection to the re- 


Is there objection? 


RECESS 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, it is quite apparent that we 
are not going to do any work to-day, that everybody is loafing 
on the job, and nobody is ready to go ahead; so I move that the 
Senate take a recess at this time until 9.45 o’clock to-night. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 o’clock and 33 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 9 o’clock and 45 minutes 
p. m. 
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EVENING SESSION 

The Senate reassembled at 9 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

Mr. FESS obtained the floor. 

Mr. NYE and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I desire to have incorporated in 
the Recorp at this point a report just submritted to the Federal 
Farm Board by its chief counsel, George E. Farrand. Mr. 
Farrand has been thoroughly recognized for his ability, for his 
grasp of the farm problem, for the sympathy he has shown to 
the farm relief act and to the farm cause, and it is a source 
of regret to me, having come to know Mr. Farrand as I have, 
to learn that he is to leave the service of the Farm Board at 
a very early date. 

This report which he has prepared and submitted is so clear 
a statement of what can be done under the farm relief act 
we passed during the present session, and so clear as to how 
that can be accomplished, and contains such a good statement of 
the possibilities as to the act itself, that I think it ought to be 
made a part of the permanent Recorp. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, and it is as follows: 


Report oF Georee BH. FarRanpD TO FreperaL FarRM BoarD RE AGRICUL- 
TURAL MARKETING ACT 
NOVEMBER 21, 1929. 
Mr. ALEXANDER LEGGE, 
Chairman Federal Farm Board, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Mr. Lecce: Before I go I want to submit this report to you 
and through you to the board and others interested, as a statement of 
what I came here to do, what has been done, what remains to be done, 
and to discuss some of the legal problems of Federal Farm Board. This 
report will gather up available forms and exhibits, put them in one 
place, and serve as a starting point for my successor. 


TIME COVERED BY REPORT 


The board’s telephone to come reached me at Los Angeles August 3, 
at which time I had just returned from a 2-month trip to Europe. 
I left Los Angeles August 8, arrived at Washington August 12, and 
have been constantly engaged on the work from August 8 until this 
date, without interruption and without leaving Washington. 


STATUS OF LEGAL WORK UPON ARRIVAL 


The act was approved June 15. The first board meeting was held 
July 15. Governor McKelvie was appointed August 1. 

In early August it was quite natural that the board had no prece- 
dents, no forms for use, no procedure established, and no legal policy 
developed as to the act. The board’s temporary offices were in a local 
hotel. Working conditions were difficult for board and employees. 
Numerous producers, cooperatives, and others were coming before the 
board seeking assistance. My office had no books, no forms, and my 
clerical assistance was limited. Several weeks elapsed before we could 
get any library facilities whatsoever. 


MAKING LOANS TO COOPERATIVES 


The board initially concerned itself largely with dealing with cooper- 
atives. It desired to make loans to such cooperatives and for that rea- 
son it was necessary to at once prepare forms and outline plans for 
orderly procedure in order to help the board and the cooperatives in 
getting their matters properly and promptly before the board; this in 
order that the board would have knowledge of the facts concerning the 
applicant, the use to which it planned to put the money, the security, 
the ability of the cooperative to repay, and whether or not the making 
of the loan would carry out the policy of the act. These forms were 
intended to and did develop the facts upon which action by the board 
was to be based. In a hurried way certain forms were prepared. There 
was great pressure for action. The board in some instances allowed 
under the necessities of the case but a few hours for the preparation 
of forms and action thereon. Certain forms were prepared, submitted 
to the board, and used. Since that time they have been revised. We 
now have a general form of application for loan by a cooperative which 
consists of a showing by the applicant of its corporate and cooperative 
status, the agricultural commodity which it handles, the purpose for 
which it desires the loan and a series of exhibits consisting of questions 
and answers designed to show its legal, commercial, and financial 
status, to which are added copies of its articles of incorporation, by- 
laws, marketing contracts, lists of officers, a statement of facts and of 
the security tendered, a financial statement, and form for the opinion 
of the attorneys for applicant; a form for a commodity loan to be used 
when advances are to be made by a cooperative to its growers and 
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where the security for the loan is warehouse receipts or tokens repre- 
senting the commodity, the commodities chiefly concerned being cotton, 
grain, rice, beans, and the like; a form for use by the cooperative when 
it desires to apply for a “ physical facility loan”; and a circular letter 
to go out with the form to the cooperatives. An analysis of the act 
was also made, which brought together the various parts of the act, 
including in such statement a summary of Capper-Volstead Act. 

Forms as revised are now attached, as follows: 

Exhibit 1. Letter to cooperatives ; 

Exhibit 2. General form of application for loan by cooperative ; 

Exhibit 3. Suggested form for use by cooperative in applying for 
a “cotton” loan; 

Exhibit 4. Suggested form for use by cooperative in applying for a 
“wheat ” loan. 

The wheat and cotton forms were used in making “ additional ad- 
vance ” loans. 

In these forms I have not confined myself to developing purely legal 
situations but have attempted to get through them for the board a 
good picture of the financial status and business structure of the 
borrower, and have outlined in numerous ways, both orally and in 
writing, the way in which this information could be still further 
developed for the files. An examining group for the board is in 
formation, and suggestions have been made as to how it shall funciion, 
what it shall do, how it shall develop information, what sort of letters 
it shall write, how it can supplement existing forms, and be helpful 
to the cooperative borrowers. 

We prepared most of the first applications to the board, as the bor- 
rowers came without information concerning the act and generally 
without counsel, and we took hold of the situation for them and 
did the best we could. This was the desire of the board and the 
result was accomplished. The plan of using these forms has been 
satisfactory to the borrowers. This is evidenced by letters from 
them and their counsel, who have commented thereon and whose 
criticisms and suggestions have been noted. We also prepared the 
forms of promissory notes, pledge agreements, mortgages, custodian 
agreements with banks making primary loans and other instruments 
incident to such transactions. We have examined numerous applica- 
tions aggregating millions of dollars. We have had numerous con- 
ferences with cooperatives and their representatives, and many letters 
have been written. Obviously, it has not been possible in doing such 
hurried work to turn out tke best grade of legal work, but there was 
a job to be done and we did it. The board fully understands that ne 


strict “ validity opinions” could be written as to any of the loans 
involved and none was insisted upon. 


CALIFORNIA GRAPE SITUATION 

One of the first matters before the board was the application on 
behalf of various California grape interests—the Sun-Maid Association, 
the fresh-fruit group, and others—for loans. I was disqualified to act 
because of the fact that I had organized Sun-Maid in 1923, both the 
California cooperative and its subsidiary, the Delaware corporation, 
had drawn the underlying agreements between both corporations, had 
handled its original bond issue, its present outstanding preferred-stock 
issue, and debenture issue, had passed upon various of the acceptance 
credit documents, and was a director of one of the banks which was a 
creditor of Sun-Maid. I advised the board of this disqualification and 
of the fact that no one should act where he had a direct personal, pro- 
fessional, or financial interest. Whereupon the chairman requested the 
Attorney General to designate some one in his office to act for the 
board in my place. The Attorney General designated Seth W. Richard- 
son, Esq., Assistant Attorney General, who handled the matter with 
marked ability and to the satisfaction of the parties concerned, 

A WORD ABOUT THOSE WHO HELPED 

Let me thank the chairman and each member of the board for uni- 
formly courteous, nay, generous, personal consideration. One seldom 
has a chance to meet with men who are so kindly disposed as the 
members have been toward me. To mention any who helped is a diffi- 
cult task, as there is always danger in such a hurriedly dictated report 
as this of omitting others properly entitled but at the moment over- 
looked. 

Mr. C. T. Wienke, auditor, Security-First National Bank, Los An- 
geles, who prepared for me a compilation consisting of each form in 
use in that bank, with index, which gave me for immediate use valu- 
able data as to notes, mortgages, pledge agreements, and various other 
matters of hourly concern, and which in the absence of library facil- 
ities served a most useful purpose. Karl Loos, Esq., and his Wash- 
ington office furnished us appreciated legal and local information. Mr. 
Walter Wyatt, general counsel, Federal Reserve Board, assisted with 
wise suggestions and in bringing about a proper understanding as to 
legal matters between the Federal Reserve Board and Federal Farm 
Board. Mr. Chester Morrill, secretary and general counsel of Federal 
Farm Loan Bureau, was similarly helpful, furnishing me suggestions 
which were adopted and which aided us in working out promptly and 
without legal friction a proper legal and working arrangement with 
that bureau and with the Federal intermediate credit banks. He also 
told us of his experiences with other Government institutiong having 
to do with the loaning of Government funds. The members of Federal 
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Farm Loan Board were similarly both personally and officially helpful, 
contributing much by individual and joint conferences to promptly 
handling practical and legal details of what otherwise would have 
been an overly intricate and difficult problem in making supplemental 
loans to cooperatives which were in addition to already existing loans 
made by the intermediate credit banks to the cooperative associations. 
Members of the Federal Reserve Board contacted directly with Federal 
Farm Board. Mr. Albert C. Agnew, of Agnew & Boekel, attorneys, 
San Francisco, counsel for Federal reserve bank, twelfth district, came 
to Washington at my request and devoted himself for some two months 
to Farm Board matters, rendering me individually and the board 
valuable service in connection with pending loans, forms, and 
machanics of handling the same, including suggestions as to the rela- 
tions between Federal Farm Board, Federal Reserve Board, Federal 
reserve banks, and Federal intermediate credit banks. 

Senator N. W. Thompson, Title Insurance & Trust Co., Los 
Angeles, furnished information concerning title searching, title com- 
panies, and title searchers throughout the United States. Mr. Felix 
Frankfurter, of Harvard Law School, was generously helpful in corre- 
spondence. Mr, Henry M. Robinson, of Los Angeles, was especially 
thoughtful and helpful in conferring with me on various occasions con- 
cerning the act and suggesting practical ways of making it a liberal 
and constructive force in aiding agriculture. Mr. L. 8, Hulbert, econ- 
omist, division of cooperative marketing, was a part of the Farm Board 
staff. His experience in cooperative-marketing legal problems was 
useful. My secretary, Miss Claire Moorhead, of Los Angeles, was ex- 
tremely helpful in carrying a heavy load of both executive and clerical 
work and her reviews of forms and statements added much ‘to their 
sufficiency. Various attorneys for cooperative associations were asked 
to criticize the forms and did so. 

A LIBERAL VERSUS LEGALISTIC INTERPRETATION OF THE ACT 


What does the act mean? What can the Federal Farm Board do? 
What powers does the board have? What limitations exist and what 
may it not do? ‘These were all questions which came up at once and 
which had to be answered, I told the board frankly that it was a 
Government agency established under a highly remedial statute designed 
to meet existing conditions and to relieve millions of our fellow citizens 
of acute distress, that, therefore, the act should be construed in the 
light of conditions which gave it birth, and urged the adoption of a 
liberal as distinguished from a legalistic interpretation of the act. 
I told them if we stopped to hang upon words as distinguished from 
getting the spirit of the act, that the board would in the beginning 
greatly curtail its elliciency for constructive, progressive action. I 
further stated that the board's actions in the beginning in establishing 
precedents one way or the other would largely block out the future 
value of the board itself. All of those views I restated in a rather 
comprehensive summary on September 16. Since then I have had 
occasion to still further examine the act, and I attach at the end of 
this report a discussion of the act which shows my views, 

THE “ SECRETARIAT ” 

I outlined to the board and the secretary, both orally and in writing, 
the forms for and contents of the minutes, with suggestions to see 
how they can be properly taken and preserved. The board has not 
as yet adopted a seal. It has the power to do so. It has not as yet 
taken action concerning whether its records and minutes and other 
public data are to be open or closed to the general public examination, 
and some disposition ought to be made promptly of that question, at 
least to the extent of protecting technical and confidential informa- 
tion furnished by cooperatives dealing with the board, which informa- 
tion should not be exposed to competitive and hostile eyes. 

GENERAL COMMENTS 

(a) In making physical facility loans the board requires that which 
it waives in the more hurried commodity loans, namely, that the legal 
sufficiency of the applicant and all documents tendered by it be ex- 
amined and approved by counsel as to form. To make such examina- 
tions would require the building up at Washington, if the work is done 
here, of a large group of lawyers. It seemed to me and I so recom- 
mended and the board approved that that work could be better done 
if and when occasion requires by counsel situated in the various States, 
to be designated by the board, paid for by borrower or farm board 
as occasion required, and that no extended law department need be 
built up here in Washington. As to these physical facility loans the 
requirement now is that the corporate set-up and papers be examined 
by counsel other than the attorneys for applicant; that the sufficiency 
of the lien given to the Farm Board be evidenced by appropriate ab- 
stracts of title with opinions thereon by counsel other than those 
who are attorneys for applicant, or by a certificate or policy of title 
insurance made by a qualified, competent, and financially able title 
insurance company. In addition, the board requires that the attorney 
for applicant furnish his own legal opinion covering these same points. 

(b) In connection with loans to cooperatives there should be built 
up by the board some further general policy in addition to those 
which we have prepared and are leaving in the forms, as to what 
covenants the board will require of the borrower as a matter of purely 
business policy. Will it exact the usual requirements which under- 
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writers or banks in loaning money require, or will it take a different 
course or a more liberal attitude? Just how can it best protect the 
interests of the Government in making a long-term loan which in some 
cases is made for 20 years? Obviously, it must consider among other 
things a covenant that the borrower will remain a cooperative associa- 
tion at all times while its debt to the board is unpaid. The Gov- 
ernment should not be loaning Government money to aid cooperatives 
at a low rate of interest and have the benefit thereof diverted to 
commercial purposes. The cooperative should agree to comply with all 
cooperative laws now in force or to be hereafter adopted as applicable to 
it. The cooperative should agree that the mortgaged property shall not 
pass out of the hands of the cooperative into noncooperative com- 
mercial hands. The usual covenants as to the maintenance of the 
property, its protection against depreciation, the insurance of the 
property, payment of taxes, guarding against mechanics’, contractors’, 
and laborers’ liens in case of construction of physical facilities should 
be strictly insisted upon. In commodity loans give attention to the 
sufficiency of the pledge, the proceeds on sale of the pledged product, 
and the custody of warehouse receipts or other similar tokens. Appro- 
priate insurance should at all times be required, and indemnity bonds 
and the usual safeguarding requirements should be had to protect the 
loans of the Government—all of which are of equal value to the bor- 
rowers as to the board and no part of which need be a hardship upon 
the borrower. In our files are various forms which do contain some 
of these recitals in more or less completed form. The list is to be 
studied and added to. 

(c) Re national cooperative associations: 

The cooperative association is one of the important agencies through 
which the Farm Board is acting. It is therefore necessary for the board 
and all persons interested to give much consideration to the legal status, 
scope of operation, and practical business details of such an organization. 
I have discussed this problem several times with the board with reference 
to the grain group, the wool group, and other projected national co- 
operatives. Time and space do not permit an adequate discussion of 
this subject, but I recommend that in each case the producer group 
secure the most available lawyer resident within the district to be 
served by the group, and that the organization committee first gather 
all the facts concerning the commodity itself, including among other 
things the extent of the commodity, the existing conditions surrounding 
its production, distribution, and sale, financial data, competitive condi- 
tions, how handled, how financed, where sold, what the wrongs are 
which are to be righted, what defects in the existing system are to be 
remedied, and a general statement as to the result or objective desired. 
Then, with that statement of facts, let counsel adapt to the plan the 
best form of legal structure and contracts which will meet the situation. 
In one instance it may be a corporation with broad powers, in another 
with limited powers; in some it will take the form of a capital-stock, 
in others a non-capital-stock, organization. 

The plants and facilities in one group may be carried in a central 
association; in another group it may be necessary to handle them 
through subsidiaries. Some crops will require warehousing; others will 
move to market without warehousing. Some commodity organizations 
will require a great deal of central financing; some will require prac- 
tically none. Some will require large capital investments; others noth- 
ing more than seasonal crop-moving advances. No fixed form can be 
drawn in advance. The legal garment must be cut to fit the entity 
which is to wear it. It is essential if loans are to be obtained from 
Federal Farm Board that all provisions of agricultural marketing act 
and Capper-Volstead Act be thoroughly studied and complied with, In 
addition, the decision of the Supreme Court in the Oklahoma ginning 
case (278 U. S, 515) should be carefully studied, the antitrust laws and 
the exemptions thereunder should be thoroughly briefed, and the ques- 
tion of whether title to the commodity is to pass from the grower to 
the cooperative should be thoroughly considered. Where loans upon 
the commodity are sought from banks or farm board, it will be neces- 
sary that the title either pass to the cooperative or that it be given 
full and unlimited power to borrow money and to pledge the product as 
security for the loan. 

A thorough study should be made of all existing forms and types of 
grower-association contracts. Our Los Angeles office has many prece- 
dents growing out of some 20 years’ work upon this subject and all are 
available. Other lawyers with other cooperative experience I am sure 
can be consulted and will furnish valuable information. The library 
of the farm board should be built up to contain precedents which are 
available for examination by the grower groups and their attorneys. 

A national marketing agency should seriously canvass the coopera- 
tive marketing act of its own State to see if that statute can be used 
as the one to incorporate under. These cooperative marketing acts are 
designed to permit farmer organizations to do the things which are best 
adapted to their peculiar requirements, to restrict dividends, to limit 
the transfer of stock and/or membership, to develop the idea of mutual 
service as distinguished from capitalistic profit, and in each case every 
cooperative which is formed should constantly feature the fact that it is 
a cooperative association organ'zed by producers for producers, for 
mutual help, that the capital u-ed therein is an incident, not an end; 
that profit to capital is but the rent for service rendered, and that the 
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objective is to handle and market the product of the grower sub- 
stantially at cost and to bring back to him as promptly as possible, with 
full accounting of expenses incurred, all of the money for which his 
product sold, deducting therefrom only the proper and necessary ex 
penses incident to the handling and marketing of the same. Thns the 
grower gets his proper part of the consumer’s dollar, and the con- 
sumer gets for his dollar q dollar’s worth of a good, standardized 
product. 

Cooperatives should now lay a foundation, in these days of easy 
acceptance of cooperative principles, for the future when all of these 
principles may and will be questioned and when it will be necessary to 
demonstrate the advantages, legal, financial and otherwise, of the 
farmer movement upon its merits. In other words, we should show 
that the interests of the producer and the consumer are substantially 
identical and that neither should unduly profit to the prejudice of 
the other. 

(d) Likelihood of conference between Government officials and Farm 
Board: 

These cooperative groups handling the great agricultural commodities 
of the Nation are practically public-service corporations. Their facili- 
ties are dedicated to the public use. They should conduct their busi- 
ness with strictest impartiality, with complete disclosure to their 
members, and serve fairly and consistently and without discrimina- 
tion all interests concerned. Because they are such agencies and 
because they affect in many instances hundreds of thousands of people, 
is it not possible to set up some conference group wherein the Govern- 
ment itself can be helpful at the start, and remain so after organiza- 
tion, to these cooperatives? It is the policy of the Government under 
the act to get certain results. It creates a board to get them. It 
provides that the board may “ cooperate with any State or Territory, 
or department, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or with any 
person.” 

Provision is made for the transfer to the Farm Board of various 
agencies of the Government, including “ the furnishing of services, with 
respect to the marketing of agricultural commodities,” and throughout 
is evidenced the wish and direction of Congress that service be rendered 
and that cooperation exist. In view of these facts, shall the Farm 
Board consider recommending creating an- informal conference group 
to consider problems of the organization and conduct of cooperative 
associations, to consist of the following persons or their nominces: 
The chairman of the board, the Attorney General, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury? This group could consider legal questions 
as to formation, the applicability of the antitrust laws, the extent 
to which the cooperative group is entitled to the assistance of the Farm 
Board, the services which can be rendered by the Department of Agri- 
culture, the information already gathered by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and its knowledge of trade practices, and the rules and regula- 
tions of the Treasury which concern inconre-tax problems of coopera- 
tives. Direct contact could also be made with existing Government 
and private financial institutions. All of these are important. This 
conference group could be developed into an important agency. Its 
work would be largely in the way of suggestions and the gathering 
together, from the various departments of the Government and from 
the mass of information available but which few know where to find, 
of all existing facts, with recommendations. The Attorney General's 
views concerning what is and what is not a legal cooperative asso- 
ciation could be then disclosed and discussed. The Federal Trade 
Commission’s knowledge and comments would be helpful. The Treas- 
ury Department could discuss and point out its own regulations affect- 
ing the exempt incometax status of the cooperative, how to get the 
exemption and how to keep it. This group would be an “ agricultural 
scratching post.” It is the object of government to help its people 
keep out of trouble rather than to punish them after they have gotten 
into trouble. Such a conference group would help. 

(e) The board may here well note that there is no national compre- 
hensive definition and understanding on the part of cither Government 
or producers as to just what are the essentials of a true cooperative 
association. Some associations with commercial form are in fact co- 
operative; others, with cooperative form and name, masquerading as 
the farmers’ friends, are thoroughly commercial, and because of the 
deception obnoxious to the cooperative laws and ethics. The Farm 
Board can, out of its own experience and from those with whom it 
deals, prepare and submit to the cooperatives and the Government a 
code or statement of cooperative principles and suggest that coopera- 
tive associations desiring to be recognized as such by the Farm Board 
bring themselves completely within both the form and substance of such 
code. Such research would become the basis for a congressional 
farmers’ and producers’ cooperative code, embracing therein all phases 
of the laws of the Federal Government which relate to the farm move- 
ment in organization, conduct of business, marketing, financing through 
Federal finance agencies, the eligibility and availability of farmers’ 
paper for rediscount with Federal reserve banks, all existing loan facili- 
ties, income-tax status, antitrust laws, and related matter. Doubtless 
some of the great research foundations or the American Bar Associa- 
tion would assist in this research and codification. At present there is 
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no place or person from which or whom this information can be 
gotten—it is scattered through volumes of books and publications. 

In addition to the domestic forms and literature, the Farm Board 
library should get all avaliable foreign data on the cooperative move- 
ment in England, in the Dominions or communities comprising the 
British commonwealth of nations, in the Continent, in Russia, and in 
other countries where the cooperative movement has either failed or 
succeeded, and showing what plans and substitutes have been suggested 
and employed and the result of such plans. This library and study 
should include not merely the farmers’ marketing associations but all 
phases of the cooperative movement, including, by way of suggestion 
only and not as an exclusive listing, purchasing associations, cooper- 
ative storm, crop, automobile, and other insurance, cooperative storage 
and warehousing, cooperative employment, with all available forms and 
documents. This data is usable for our present purposes as farmers; 
it can be made use of in “the coordinating of industry,” the con- 
servation and use of our remaining natural resources still in public 
ownership, in conservation, use, and distribution of privately owned 
timber, gas, oil, and minerals, and in numerous contacts between 
purely private concerns and the public. This data and library thus 
collected can be summarized and sent to persons interested, made use 
of through circulating library facilities (to include information as to 
all Government data now in Washington), and referred to in press 
and radio distribution. The use of the radio and electricity by the 
farmer (and others) is only begun. In a few years agricultural America 
will be present by radio to see and hear the proceedings and results 
of Farm Board activities and legislative representatives. Isolation is 
eliminated; agriculture is a united people. When the facts, reason, a 
free press, and a free radio are at work error, bad government, and 
injustice give way. The agricultural marketing act is broad enough 
to authorize these activities by the Farm Board. As a vehicle for 
action the act is admirably constructed; the results depend solely 
upon the care, skill, and courage of the drivers in charge. The con- 
gressional and presidential appropriation for fuel and repairs is ample 
for the journey. 

(f) In my remarks attached I discuss advisory committees, stabiliza- 
tion corporations, and clearing-house associations. Further reference is 
not made here. If a stabilization corporation or a clearing-house asso- 
ciation is established, maximum care will of course be taken to see 
that the details are worked out with the producer-consumer viewpoint 
in mind, and the necessity of well-balanced production, proper distribu- 
tion, and a consumer demand considered in the composite plan which is 
thus to be evolved. 

(z) Mr. Thomas Hildt of Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore, merits and 
receives Commendation for the splendid assistance rendered by him to 
the farm board. He has been outstandingly helpful in his dealings 
with me. We have worked together to build up a complete internal 
record of all transactions from the moment an application or problem 
reaches the board until its final determination, and to see that the 
receipt and dispatch of the moneys entrusted by Congress to the board 
are within the law and the act, that all proper safeguards are taken 
in legal, financial, and bookkeeping matters, that the notes, mortgages, 
insurance documents, collateral and other important papers are prop- 
erly safeguarded, received and returned by ‘appropriate direction, all 
payments in and out properly noted and charged or credited as the 
case may be, that all persons concerned fully understand the impor- 
tance thereof, and that full compliance is had with all conditions pre- 
scribed by the board in making the loan, and that all legal, practical 
and financial requirements are met. The details here are voluminous, 
and no recitation is required as to this part of the work, and besides, 
it is not properly a legal matter, but is mentioned because Mr. Hildt 
and I have spent much time together upon these particular problems 
The farm board in its dealings with cooperatives has a chance to assist 
them in uniform accounting practices, and to urge that prompt settle- 
ments be made by them with their growers. Nothing so quickly fosters 
distrust and dislike by the grower of his own cooperative as sloppy, 
insufficient, or incorrect bovkkeeping, and failure to get his money when 
it’s due him. 

In conclusion, let me say that while my official connection with the 
Farm Board now ends, that does not mark, if I can help it, the close of 
my aid and service to the board and to the administration in handling 
this “farmer question.” My imagination pictures many things which 
the Farm Board and all of us under its direction can do in remedying 
our present depressed agricultural conditions. We have only scratched 
the surface and barely put our hands to the plow. We must dig our 
furrows deep and plant well for the future. We need the support of all. 

If, Mr. Chairman, I can help you and the board and the farmer move- 
ment by further activities, please command me. 

Respectfully submitted. 

GrEORGE E. FARrRAND, Counsel. 
THE FEDERAL FarM Boarp 
sy George E. Farrand,’ Farrand & Slosson, Los Angeles 


‘IT invest you with responsibility, authority, and resources such as 
have never before been conferred by our Government in assistance to any 


Mr. Farrand is counsel for the Federal Farm Board. 
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With these words President Hoover on July 15, 1929, turned 
over the job of farm relief to the Federal Farm Board. It was then 
holding its first meeting. 

Millions of our people look to the Farm Board for relief. It is of 
extreme importance to know what power actually has been given to it 
and what it may lawfully do “ to place agriculture on a basis of economic 
equality with other industries.” 

Agriculture is a subnormal industry. Many crops are produced at a 
loss or without enough profit to give the farmer and his family the ordi- 
nary comforts to which, and more, they are entitled. Agitation for 
“farm relief" has been and is pressing. Numerous plans have been pro- 
posed and considered. The President convened the Congress in special 
session April 15, 1929, to consider farm relief and agricultural and 
related tariff schedules. Congress passed the agricultural marketing act. 
It was approved by the President June 15, 1929. Shortly thereafter the 
members of the board were appointed. Its first meeting was held July 
15, 1929, 

Its members were confirmed by the Senate October 16, 1929. “ The 
most urgent economic problem in our Nation to-day ‘is in agriculture. 
It must be solved if we are to bring prosperity and contentment to one- 
third of our people directly and to all of our people indirectly.” I hold 
the unqualified opinion that the act, purposely drawn in broad outlines, 
free from the dangers of enumerating particulars, confers upon the board 
adequate power to act, and with the “splendid resources” referred to 
by the President in his initial conference with the board it is enabled to 
meet these pressing agricultural problems. In its short time in office it 
is meeting many of them. Its offices are established, its staff acquired. 
It has met scores of producer groups, assisted numerous producers, and 
has varied and far-reaching projects under way. 

The act is constitutional. It is based on the “ commerce clause” of 
the Constitution, which gives Congress the right to regulate interstate 
commerce, Congress can appropriate public funds and expend them for 
the general welfare and public good. Its judgment in doing so can not 
be questioned by the courts. Congress appropriated the money. The 
Farm Board is directed to carry out the details and to get the results. 
Methods wisely are left to its discretion. 

Section 1 of the act declares it to be the policy of Congress “to 
promote the effective merchandising of agricultural commodities 
* * * so that the industry of agriculture will be placed on a basis 
of economic equality with other industries.” How? By minimizing 
speculation, preventing inefficient and wasteful methods of distribution, 
encouraging the organization and financing of growers’ cooperative 
associations and other agencies, by defining and aiding in preventing 
and controlling surpluses in any agricultural commodity, through 
orderly production and distribution, and so as to maintain advan- 
tageous domestic markets and prevent such surpluses from causing 
undue and excessive fluctuations or depressions in prices for the com- 
modity. This declaration is so clear that all may understand. 
Whether the declaration is a “ grant of power” to the board or a recita- 
tion of congressional viewpoint may provoke technical legal discus- 
sions, but no one can get away from the fact that Congress for the 
Nation declares in no uncertain terms that agriculture is to be placed 
in a position of equality with other industries, affords a wide choice 
of means, and gives the board a half billion dollars to do the job. 

This board is composed of eight members appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the Secretary of Agriculture a member ex officio. In mak- 
ing the appointments the President gave due consideration to having 
the major agricultural commodities produced in the United States 
fairly represented upon the board. 

Each appointed member’s term of office is six years, except that the 
first appointments are for various different terms, so that hereafter the 
entire board is not appointed at one time. The President designates 
the chairman of the board who is the “principal executive officer 
thereof.” The board selects its vice chairman, to act in the absence 
or disability of the chairman. A majority of the appointed members in 
office constitutes a quorum. An appointed member shall not actively 
engage in any other business, vocation, or employment than that of 
serving as a member of the board, and can not be interested in buying 
and selling or otherwise dealing in any agricultural commodity or 
product, except to operate his own farm. The board has an office in 
Washington. It may have other offices, 


ADVISORY 


An outstanding feature of the act is the provision for the appoint- 
ment of advisory committees. The board is authorized to designate the 
agricultural commodities which require separate treatment as a single 
commodity under the act. The board has already designated some such 
commodities, such as cotton, dairy products, grains, livestock, wool, and 
tobacco. The board shall invite the cooperative associations handling 
an agricultural commodity so designated to establish an advisory com- 
mittee, to consist of seven members, of whom at least two shall be 
experienced handlers or processors of the commodity, to represent such 
commodity before the board in matters relating to that commodity. 
These members are selected by the cooperative associations from time 
to time in such manner as the board shall prescribe. 

Committee members get no salary, but are allowed a per diem not 
exceeding $20 when attending committee meetings called by the board 


COMMITTEES 
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and for time devoted to other committee business when authorized by 
Farm Board, and necessary traveling expenses and subsistence ex- 
penses as prescribed by law. Each advisory committee is to meet as 
soon as practicable after its selection, at a time and place designated 
by the board, and shall meet thereafter at least twice a year upon 
eall of the Farm Board and may meet at other times upon call of a 
majority of its members. Each committee selects its own chairman 
and secretary and is authorized to confer directly with the Farm Board, 
to call for information from it and to make representations to it con- 
cerning matters over which the board has power to act and which relate 
to the agricultural commodity of that committee, and to cooperate 
with the Farm Board in advising the producers through their organi- 
zations or otherwise in the development of suitable programs of plant- 
ing or breeding in order to bring about the maximum benefits under 
the act in harmony with the broad and sweeping declarations of policy 
laid down by Congress, 

These committeemen, so qualified and selected, constitute a splendid 
group of farmers to act as a go-between for the producers and the board. 
Here is provided a plan by which the ideas and aspirations of the 
farmers can be brought to the attention of the Farm Board. The 
board is their official representative. It speaks for them and for agri- 
culture generally, both the organized and the unorganized producers. 

The board can confer with the President, with Congress, and with 
other agencies, both State and Federal. Maximum cooperation with 
minimum expense and delays can be brought about. The farmers, by 
the act, now have in the board official representation at Washington, 
which gives to agriculture a unique and outstanding official status. The 
existence of those advisory committees is a step forward in the solution 
of the farmer problem as affording a method of giving and getting 
information. The board can make its own regulations, which will 
enable it to carry out the powers and functions vested in it. It can 
employ experts and other personnel. Agriculture has placed at its 
disposal the power, prestige, and purse of the Federal Government to 
get the best brains of the Nation in production, in distribution, in 
finance, in marketing, or otherwise, to advise it upon its problems. The 
only limit is the ingenuity and desires of the board. 

The board is given power to make investigations, which power may 
at any time become most important. It is directed to investigate and 
report upon numerous designated matters, such as land utilization for 
agricultural purposes, reduction of acreage of unprofitable marginal 
lands in cultivation, the expanding of domestic and foreign markets, 
the development of by-products and of new uses for agricultural com- 
modities, and “transportation conditions and their effect upon the 
marketing of agricultural commodities.” 

The development of waterways is an essential part of farm relief. 
The primary commodities of the land readily adapt themselves to water 
transportation. After investigation the Farm Board can make its 
recommendations to the President and to Congress. The data thus 
acquired can serve as the basis for the exercise by it of its already 
existing powers. Through its ex-officio member, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the board has a direct representative in the Cabinet of the 
President. Thus the farmers have a great agency for service. The 
advisory committees can bring to the Farm Board the local viewpoint 
from every part of the Nation and can be used as the medium through 
which to take back to the States, the counties, townships, hamlets, and 
parishes of the land whatever information is available to help agri- 
culture. It is impossible to forecast the great good which can come 
from such agencies of cooperation. 

Section 13 directs the avoidance of duplication and requires the 
board in cooperation with other governmental establishments in the 
executive branch of the Government, both at home and abroad, to 
avail itself of their services and facilities in order to avoid preventable 
expense or duplication of effort. The board is directed to cooperate 
with the States and Territories and with departments and _ political 
subdivisions thereof “ or with any person.”’ For instance, the governors 
of all the States, the colleges, departments of agriculture, colleges gen- 
erally, banking institutions, both Federal, State, and private, trans- 
portation companies, bar associations, food-research institutes, technical 
colleges, and all other persons can be brought together to work for the 
common good of agriculture and of the public under the guidance of a 
central, liberally minded, national board of agriculture. 

No greater opportunity for education, discussion, and action has ever 
been given to a public body to get results nor has the public mind ever 
been more sympathetic to such accomplishment. The act gives the 
President power to direct various governmental establishments “to 
furnish the board such information and data as such governmental 
establishments may have pertaining to the functions of the board,” ex- 
cept that confidential data heretofore gathered is protected. The board 
may thus avail itself through the President of all information already 
gathered by any Federal agency upon any matter within the scope of 
agricultural relief. 

The President is given the power by Executive order “ to transfer to 
or retransfer from the jurisdiction and control of the board the whole 
or any part of (1) any office, bureau, service, division, commission, or 
board in the executive branch of the Government engaged in scientific 
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or extension work, or the furnishing of services, with respect to the 
marketing of agricultural commodities; (2) its functions pertaining to 
such work or services; and (3) the records, property, including office 
equipment, personnel, and unexpended balances of appropriation, per- 
taining to such work or services.” One Executive order has already 
been made. It transfers the Division of Cooperative Marketing of the 
Department of Agriculture to Federal Farm Board. Other transfers 
can be made when necessary. No breakdown of existing groups is con- 
templated, but this farmer agency is given the right to demand and to 
get the necessary facts from and the aid of existing agencies. 
COOPERATIVE MARKETING 

The act is a marketing act. Congress declares it a national policy 
to encourage growers to organize cooperative marketing associatious, 
The board can promote education in the principles and practices of 
cooperative marketing of agricultural commodities and of food products 
thereof. It can encourage their organization and improvement in 
methods. It can make loans to cooperative associations to assist co- 
operatives in extending their membership and educate the producers 
in the advantages of cooperative marketing. Existing cooperatives 
can be studied. The board already has available for use by the 
farmers a large library of forms of organization and data concerning 
existing cooperatives. It has a group of men transferred to it with 
the Division of Cooperative Marketing to assist it and the producers 
by suggestions and advice. These men confer with the farmers to 
help improve existing cooperatives and to form new ones. The board 
can assist in the financing of their educational and development work. 
One former difficulty in forming a cooperative association is thus 
removed, as money is available for the work. The board can take 
the leadership, and by developing men throughout the country promote 
cooperative marketing. Members of the advisory committees chosen 
by existing cooperatives can be used to develop cooperatives in other 
commodities as well as to extend the activities of their own. 


LOANS TO COOPERATIVES 


Congress gives the board the right to make loans to cooperatives for 
educational and extension work. The board can earry on for its own 
account similar educational work. It can make loans to cooperatives 
to assist them in “ the effective merchandising of agricultural commodi- 
ties and the food products thereof,” in “the construction or acquisition 
by purchase or lease of physical marketing facilities for preparing, 
handling, storing, processing, or merchandising agricultural commodi- 
ties or their food products” and. for “ enabling the cooperative associa- 
tion * * * to advance to its members a greater share of the 
market price of the commodity delivered to the association than is 
practicable under other credit facilities.” 

In making physical facility loans the board is directed to act only 
when there are not available suitable existing facilities that will furnish 
their services to the cooperative association at reasonable rates. Other 
loans may be made to cooperatives. The making of loans to coopera- 
tives is in the sound, uncontrolled discretion of the board. Congress 
in appropriating the funds for this purpose squarely places the power 
and duty to act upon the Farm Board. 


RATES OF INTEREST, MATURITY, AND SECURITY 


The interest rate on loans and advances is not to exceed 4 per cent. 
It may be less. Physical facility loans, except for lease purposes, are 
to be repaid over not to exceed 20 years. The board may take such or 
no security as its uncontrolled judgment dictates. If gilt-edged, triple 
A security were required and were obtainable, there would be no need 
for farm relief. The board in making a loan must find “that the co- 
operative applying for the loan has an organization and management 
and business policies of such character as to insure the reasonable safety 
of the loan and the furtherance of such policy.” 


STABILIZATION CORPORATIONS 
Cooperative associations are important grower agencies. 
is a matter of common knowledge. 
cooperatives do not succeed. Many 


Their value 
It takes time to set them up. All 
have failed. Growth at best is 


slow. Only a small percentage of the growers market through coopera- 
tive associations. Some of the commodities are well organized. The 
movement is growing. Many products are practically unorganized. 


This is true of fresh fruits, vegetables, potatoes, beans, and is markedly 
true of the great crops of wheat, corn, hogs, livestock, tobacco, and 
cotton. Relief to these great groups of unorganized farmers need not 
await the formation of cooperative associations, nor does the act acquire 
that it should, for it not only creates the Farm Board of representa- 
tive farmers clothed with authority and resources with which to still 
further aid farmers’ cooperatives and pools and to assist generally in 
the solution of farm problems but it gives it power “ especially to build 
up with Federal finance, farmer-owned and farmer-controlled stabiliza- 
tion corporations which will protect the farmer from the depressions 
and demoralization of seasonal gluts and periodical surpluses.” 

The board is authorized to establish a stabilization corporation for 
any given commodity if and when the advisory committee of that com- 
modity applies for it if the board finds the marketing situation with 
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respect to that particular commodity requires or may require the estab- 
lishment of a stabilization corporation in order to carry out the broad 
declarations of policy which I have before discussed. 

The legal requirements of a stabilization corporation are few. All 
of its “outstanding voting stock or membership interests * * * 
are and may be owned only by cooperative associations handling the 
commodity.” It is required to maintain an “open-door” policy by 
permitting other cooperative associations, not stockholders or members, 
to become such “ upon equitable terms.” It must adopt such by-laws as 
the board requires. 

These stabilization corporations will exercise broad powers and be 
aided in doing so with loans made by the Farm Board from Govern- 
ment funds. A stabilization corporation may act as a marketing agency 
for its grower members “in preparing, handling, storing, processing, 
and merchandising for their account any quantity of the agricultural 
commodity or its food products.” But it may do more, for it may, “ for 
the purpose of controlling any surplus” in that commodity, “ prepare, 
purchase, handle, store, process, and merchandise, otherwise than for 
the account of its stockholders or members, any quantity of the agri- 
cultural commodity or its food products whether or not such commodity 
or products are acquired from its stockholders or members.” A stabili- 
zation corporation may thus market for its own grower members and 
at the same time may buy and sell or store surpluses (as defined by 
the act) to any extent, regardless of the limitations of the Capper- 
Volstead Act. 

The Farm Board can make loans to a stabilization corporation when 
requested so to do by the advisory committee for that commodity, 
which loans may be for one or more of several purposes, including 
“ working capital to enable the corporation to act as a marketing agency 
for its stockholders or members.” The act requires the corporation to 
set up not less than 75 per cent of the profits derived by it from its 
operation as a marketing agency into a “ merchandising reserve fund.” 
Payments to the reserve can be discontinued when the board finds that 
a sufficient reserve for such operations exists. 

Out of the remainder of the profits the stabilization corporation 
is to repay any such outstanding working capital loan and interest to 
the board, or when that loan has been paid it is to “distribute a 
patronage dividend to its stockholders or members” on the basis of 
the total volume of the commodity or its products for the year mar- 
keted for their account through the corporation. Thus the grower 
marketing through his stabilization corporation ultimately gets the full 
price for which his product is sold less costs of handling. 

The board has also power, upon request of an advisory committee for 
any commodity, “to make loans from the revolving fund to the 
Stabilization corporation for the commodity to enable the corporation 
to control any surplus in the commodity as hereinbefore provided and 
for meeting carrying and handling charges and other operating expenses 
in connection therewith.” 

The substance of these clauses is that the stabilization corporations 
ean, advisory committee and Farm Board concurring, in addition to 
merely marketing for growers, buy in the open markets existing sur- 
pluses and carry or market them, and do so on money advanced by the 
Farm Board out of its revolving fund. The stabilization corporation 
must “establish and maintain adequate reserves from its profits from 
its surplus-control operations before it shall pay any dividends out of 
such profits.” 

All losses from these surplus-control operations “shall be paid 
from such reserves, or if such reserves are inadequate, then such 
losses shall be paid by the board as a loan from the revolving fund.” 
Amounts so loaned by the Farm Board for such _ surplus-control 
purposes are to be repaid into the revolving fund by the borrower 
“from future profits from its surplus-control operations.” The 
stabilization corporation is directed to exert every reasonable effort to 
avoid losses and to secure profits in carrying on this surplus control, 
but it shall not withhold any commodity from the domestic market if 
the prices have become unduly enhanced, resulting in distress to do- 
mestic consumers. “ Stockholders or members of the corporation shall 
not be subject to assessment for any losses incurred in surplus-control 
operations.” The producer gets a grower-owned and grower-controlled 
marketing agency, financed with Government funds, operating under 
Government supervision, through which his crop is marketed, with 
certainty that the entire selling price will be returned to him less 
properly examined and approved deductions for expenses. His co- 
operative marketing is in no wise affected by the surplus-control oper- 
ations of his own stablization corporation. He will get the benefits 
of the surplus-control operations but none of its losses can fall upon 
him. They fall, if losses are had, on the revolving fund and future 
profits, if any. 

The stabilization corporation may with funds furnished it by the 
Farm Board carry on under terms prescribed by the board surplus 
control operations of purchase, withholding, and resale at such time and 
in such manner and over such period of time as will not unduly en- 
hance the price to a domestic consumer, It is worth repeating: The 
growers, stockholders, or members of a stabilization corporation, “ shall 
not be subject to assessment for any losses incurred in surplus control 
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operations.” The Farm Board is given adequate control and authority 
over these stabilization agencies. 

The cooperative movement is hampered by difficulties, delays, and 
expense of organization and by the fact that nonmembers who do 
nothing and pay nothing often get the benefit of the work done by the 
members who do put up the money and “ hold the umbrella.” The sta- 
bilization plan permits prompter action and the transfer of the burdens 
and hazards of controlling the surplus from the participating farmers to 
the revolving fund and through it to the Public Treasury. These un- 
organized groups must have some such agency at their disposal. 

But it is said that this program may require that several hundred 
millions of dollars of capital be advanced by the Federal Government 
without obligation upon the individual farmer. That may be true, 
but “with that objection I have litt!e patience. A nation which is 
spending ninety billions a year can well afford an expenditure of a few 
hundred millions for a workable program that will give to one-third 
of its population their fair share of the nation’s prosperity. Nor does 
this proposal put the Government into business except so far as it is 
ealled upon to furnish initial capital with which to build up the 
farmer to the control of his own destinies.” 

When the stock market collapses, when prices decline and losses 
impend, the stock market is frequently closed to ease the pressure and 
pools are formed to buy securities to stop the decline. In periods of 
financial distress moratoriums and bank holidays are declared to pre- 
vent obligations from maturing, to protect debtors from attachments, 
and to prevent the ordinary processes of the court from issuing. When 
the farmer's prices decline the farmer, who is the most unorganized, 
most individualistic of all persons, meets the situation unaided. The 
entire shock falls upon him. But now the agricultural marketing act 
creates an agency through the formation of these stabilization cor- 
porations to give him the necessary relief. 


CLEARING-HOUSE ASSOCIATIONS 


Only a few years ago it was illegal and criminal for farmers to act 
together to form a pool to market in an orderly way their own 
products. State and Federal decisions did much to hinder the progress 
of cooperative associations. Partial relief as to interstate transactions 
was given by section 6 of the Clayton Act, but in a halting and curi- 
ously insufficient way. The cooperative marketing act of 1922 was 
helpful. The clauses in acts making appropriations for the Attorrey 
General, stating that he is not to use the money to prosecute farmer 
had the right intention, but Attorneys General and Government officiais 
found other ways and funds to fight the farmer movement. Banks 
frowned, as did Government agencies, at financing a farmer’s crop after 
it left the ground upon which it was produced, all insisting that it was 
the job of the farmer to grow but not to market his product and that 
that task should be left to the buyers, who were furnished with ail the 
money they wanted for that purpose. 

A great change has now come about. The Government, public and 
private banks, both State and Federal, now agree that farmers may 
organize themselves for the purpose of the orderly marketing and financ- 
ing of their crops, and the courts hold that such combinations are not 
illegal and that the persons participating therein are not criminals. 
Numerous State laws now declare pooling and orderly marketing in 
intrastate commerce are not in violation of State antitrust laws. 

These privileges, exemptions, and rights so slowly and only so recently 
given the farmers would be lost if others than producers were included 
in the transaction. Section 10 of the act, however, provides that a 
cooperative association handling an agricultural commodity or the pro- 
ducers themselves of such commodity may apply to the Farm Board, and 
if it deems such association or producers representative of that par- 
ticular commodity it may assist in forming producer-controlled clearing 
house associations adapted to effecting economic distribution of the agri- 
cultural commodity among the various markets and to minimize waste 
and loss in the marketing of the commodity. It then provides that 
“independent dealers in, and handlers, distributors, and processors of, 
the commodity * * * shall be eligible for membership in the clear- 
ing house association.” Provision is made that the clearing house shall 
operate under rules to be adopted by the cooperatives and approved by 
the board, and, furthermore, “that the policy of such clearing house 
association shall be approved by a committee of producers which, in the 
opinion of the board, is representative of the commodity.” Here we find 
a charter of liberty, whereby the farmers can when they wish handle 
not only their own products but deal with other bodies or groups, even 
though such persons are independent dealers in and handlers, distrib- 
utors, and processors of the commodity. 

Such cooperation between producers and independent agencies is a 
valuable privilege. Opportunity is now afforded to work out a plan 
of cooperation between producers and independent agencies interested 
in the project. Producers and handlers of a product have common 
grounds of interest. The section concerning clearing houses affords an 
opportunity to study and to set up such agencies, which may be found 
helpful in a number of agricultural commodities, such as, for instance, 
in the livestock industry. All will recall the great efforts made by 
President Hoover while Secretary of Commerce to bring about the 
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lawful cooperation and coordination of producers, agricultural as well 
as industrial, and the successes attained by him in voluntary and co- 
operative activities between business groups. It is worth while to 
reflect upon section 10 of the farm relief act, which authorizes and 
jegalizes such cooperation and coordination and takes such activities 
out from under the provisions of the antitrust laws. 


PRICE INSURANCE 


An important but little discussed section of the act authorizes the 
board, upon application of cooperative associations, to enter into agree- 
ments “for the insurance of the cooperative associations against loss 
through price decline in the agricultural commodity handled by the asso- 
ciations and produced by the members thereof.” Strict safeguards are 
thrown around the use of price-insurance agreements, but when the 
conditions are found to exist and private insurance is not available, 
the board is authorized to make advances from the revolving fund to 
meet obligations under these insurance agreements which can not be 
paid from the required premiums charged. These advances come from 
the revolving fund and are to be repaid “ from the proceeds of insurance 
premiums.” 

In other words, the loss if it occurs falls on the revolving fund. 
Mutual life insurance has become the rule rather than the exception. 
Capital stock life insurance companies have mutualized their con- 
cerns by trusteeing their s.ock for the benefit of the policyholders. 
Billions of dollars of farmers’ fire, hail, and automobile insurance 
are now in force. Extreme care must be taken in applying the prin- 
ciples of the price-insurance section of the act, but the board is 
enjoined to study the subject and out of this clause may come 
interesting and important developments. 


THE CONSUMERS’ STATUS 


A law designed solely to aid producers would be objectionable if it 
did not make note of the rights of the consumers and of the public, 
In the long run any farm relief act must square itself with the public 
viewpoint as expressed at the ballot box. There are more people who 
eat food products than there are who grow them. The present de- 
pressed conditions confronting agriculture are such that no concern 
need be had that these agencies will do injury to the public, and be- 
sides, agriculture, which is so widely scattered and where production 
so rapidly adjusts itself to demand, is never likely to impose upon 
the public an unconscionable burden. But the act does not leave it 
to chance to safeguard the public interest. 

Stabilization corporations are forbidden to withhold any commodity 
from the domestic market if the prices have become unduly enhanced, 
resulting in distress to domestic consumers. Cooperative associations to 
which loans may be made and which it is the duty of the Farm Board 
to foster are such as are defined by the Capper-Volstead Act. This 
act specifically authorizes producers of agricultural products as farmers, 
planters, dairymen, fruit growers, and others to act together in associa- 
tions, corporate or otherwise, with or without capital stock, in col- 
lectively processing, handling, and marketing in interstate and foreign 
commerce such products of the persons so engaged. These associations 
so organized are authorized to have marketing agencies in common. 
To secure the benefits of the act these associations must be operated 
for the mutual benefit of the members thereof as producers. Each mem- 
ber is to have no more than one vote because of his membership or 
capital investment; or, in lieu of that, the association must not pay 
dividends in excess of 8 per cent. No such association can deal in the 
products of nonmembers to an amount greater in value than such as are 
handled by it for members. Capital and dividends are merely incl- 
dents to such a producers’ organization. The primary object is co- 
operative activity for the mutual benefit of the grower members operat- 
ing on substantially a cost basis. 

If these associations attempt to monopolize or restrain trade to such 
an extent that the price of the agricultural product handled is unduly 
enhanced by reason of such monopoly or restraint, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to protect the public interest by 
getting the facts in a summary way, and requiring the cooperative 
violating the law to stop its unlawful activities. If it fails to con- 
form to his order, the Secretary of Agriculture can go into the Federal 
courts for a summary injunction against the association. 


{N CONCLUSION 


A liberal but proper construction of the act will hold it to be con- 
stitutionally in force in the United States and its Territories; that the 
declaration of policy so far dominates the act as to substance, though 
it may not in technical form, confer power on the board; that the act 
does not apply to purchasing associations, that it applies only to those 
cooperatives which are engaged in interstate commerce, but that the 
“current of commerce” is such and the business activities of the co- 
operatives so widespread and the powers and activities of stabilization 
corporations and clearing-house associations of such a nature that no 
sSeriou# obstacles will be found based on the “ commerce clause” to pre- 
vent action; that the Capper-Volstead Act must be construed to in- 
clude not merely local associations which conform to its provisions, 
but federated and central marketing associations composed of such 
producers and Capper-Volstead associations; and that with the broad 
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policy declared and powers conferred the board can find a way to act 
and do most anything which its considered judgment believes will 
bring about the desired objective of farm relief. 

Then there is this final observation: That it is quite likely that any 
loan made and security taken in good faith will be collectible and 
enforceable, even if the board should deal with an ineligible borrower 
or finance a transaction later found technically not to be within its 
jurisdiction, because such a borrower, having gotten the money and 
taken advantage of the act, could not defend an action brought to collect 
the debt upon the ground that the board did not have authority to 
loan the money. 

I have shown that the act confers upon the Farm Board sweeping 
powers and duties and supplies it with adequate funds. Farmer prob- 
lems are acute. The board has before it one of the most important 
and staggering jobs which has confronted any commission in peace 
times. All persons in every industry should cooperate to the maximum 
in giving assistance and sympathy to such a board and to such a 
problem. All are interested—bankers, lawyers, farmers, transporta- 
tion companies, public utilities, and business generally. From a con- 
siderable knowledge of farmers, business men and bankers through- 
out the country I am convinced that it is the genuine desire of all to 
assist in a solution of this farmer problem and to be patient in the 
working out of such a gigantic task. 

To those who are not so minded a word of caution and warning is 
given, that when distress and distrust in a country become generally 
prevalent and when the rural population of the country unites in that 
feeling of discontent with the men who toil in the cities, if they come 
to feel that the Government has come to deal unkindly and unjustly 
with them and that justice is denied to the poor (and there is much 
evidence to show that there is in this country a complete denial in 
the courts of justice to the poor, which problem alone outranks in 
importance the solution of the farmer question), have in mind that 
these groups acting together constitute a majority of the electorate 
and that they can and will through the ballot box reorganize the 
Government under which they live and the rules of the game at 
which they play and give us an entirely new problem to think about. 
The wonder is that they have so long failed to use the weapons 
already in their hands. 

Enlightened self-interest, if nothing else, requires that all persons, 
whether farmers or otherwise, to-day devote themselves sympathetically 
to a consideration and study of the problem of farm relief. 

NOVEMBER, 1929. 


. CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
{Laughter in the press gallery.] 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll, and was in- 
terrupted by 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I move that the man in the 
press gallery who created this disturbance be removed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question of the lack of a 
quorum has been raised, and no business can be transacted 
while that point is being determined. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I make the point of order that no member of 
the press gallery has a right to laugh out loud, as one asininical 
person did up there just now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No one in the gallery has a right 
to laugh, and the occupants of the galleries will please be in 
order. That includes those in the press gallery. 

The clerk will proceed with the calling of the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed the calling of the roll, and was 
interrupted by 

Mr. HEFLIN. If this roll is not going to be called, I move 
that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A motion is not in order while the 
roll is being called. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want the clerk to call the roll. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. HEFLIN. He is waiting too long between names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Debate is not in order while the 
roll is being called. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I make the point of order that the clerk is 
not calling the roll rapidly enough. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed and concluded the calling o? 
the roll, and the following Senators answered to their names: 


Blease Heflin Norbeck Stephens 
Fess Johnson Nye Walsh, Mass. 
Fletcher Jones Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eleven Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is not present. The clerk will call the 
names of the absent Senators. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the names of the ab- 
sentees, 
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FINAL ADJOURNMENT 


Tie VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 10 o’clock p. m. having 
arrived, the Chair, under authority of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 19, declares the Senate adjourned sine die. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate November 
(legislative day of October 30), 1929 
MEMBER OF THE CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 
Lieut. Col. Thomas M, Robins. 
POSTMASTER 
ARKANSAS 
David I. Bowen, Des Arc. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
22, 1929 


Was 


Fripay, November 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We pray, dear Lord, that our first love in its purity, sweet- 
ness, and freshness may be laid on the altar of our homes. 
Around and about them may the deepest affairs of our lives 
revolve, as do planets about the sun. Go before them with the 
blessings of goodness, happiness, and peace. O bless them with 
a father’s counsel and with a mother’s heart. We are so thank- 
ful for their devotion, which nothing can lessen, whose faithful- 
ness is as loyal as it is unselfish and whose fidelity many waters 
can not drown. Yes, Father, take our lives for time and eternity 
into Thy hands, into the hands of Him who hath loved us with 
an eternal love and who waits to crown us with the blessing of 
everlasting joy. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a 
joint resolution of the House of the following title: - 

H. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution to provide for the compensation 
of page boys of the Senate and House of Representatives during 
the entire month of November, 1929. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution : 


Senate Resolution 165 


Resolved, That a committee of two Senators be appointed by the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, to join a similar committee appointed by 
the House of Representatives, to wait upon the President of the United 
States and inform him that the two Houses, having completed the busi- 
ness of the present session, are ready to adjourn, unless the President 
has some other communication to make to them. 


The message also announced that pursuant to the foregoing 
resolution the Vice President had appointed Mr. Jonges and Mr. 
WaA.tsu of Montana members of the committee on the part of the 
Senate. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE TO WAIT UPON THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, we, your committee, appointed 
on the part of the House to join with a like committee on the 
part of the Senate to inform the President that the two Houses 
having completed, as far as practicable [applause], the work of 
the session, are ready to adjourn unless he has further com- 
munication to make, beg leave to report that we have performed 
that duty, and that the President has no further communication 
to make at this time. 

WIRE TAPPING 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I introduced 
H. R. 5416 for the purpose of preserving the fundamental lib- 
erties guaranteed to our people under the Constitution, which 
were taken away by a 5 to 4 decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Olmstead against United States. 

So long as the Federal Government continues to permit the 
tapping of telephone and telegraph wires, it is. guilty of tyranny 
equal to that of the most backward medieval despotisms, A 
wire tapper destroys the sanctity of the home and invades the 
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person and his house secretly and without warning. If per- 
mitted to continue his nefarious practice the privacies of life 
and the homes of our people will be subject to public scrutiny 
at any time by disreputable as well as reputable Government 
agents and citizens, 

Any individual, be he a Government officer or not, who in- 
vades the privacies of the person and home of an American citi- 
zen by tapping telephone or telegraph wires, is one of the most 
despicable specimens of the human race. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print at this point 
the bill which I introduced, H. R. 5416. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 
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H. R. 5416 


A ,bill to prohibit the tapping of telephone and telegraph lines, and 
prohibiting the use of information obtained by such illegal tapping to 
be used as evidence in the courts of the United States in civil suits 
and criminal prosecutions, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That whoever shall, without authority and with- 
out the knowledge and consent of the other users thereof, except as may 
be necessary for operation of the service, tap any telephone or telegraph 
line, or willfully interfere with the operation of such telephone or tele- 
graph lines or with the transmission of any telephone or telegraph mes- 
sage, or with the delivery of any such message, or whoever being em- 
ployed in any such telephone or telegraph service shall divulge the con- 
tents of any such telephone or telegraph message to any person not duly 
authorized to receive the same, shall be imprisoned for not less than 1 
year and not more than 10 years. 

Sec. 2. No information or evidence obtained by or resulting from the 
tapping of telephone or telegraph wires prohibited by section 1 of this 
act, shall be admitted as evidence in the courts of the United States, in 
civil suits and criminal prosecutions. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, I yield. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Does the gentleman propose to provide that 
people can carry on a proposed insurrection against our Govern- 
ment, can preach doctrines against the Government, and you are 
going to hamstring the officers to prevent them from using 
means to ferret them out? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. In answer to the gentleman, 
I want to say that I firmly believe in the fundamental princi- 
ples of liberty guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States, especially those inalienable rights included in articles 4 
and 5. There is no difference between physically invading a 
man’s home and tapping his telephone wires. I am not in favor 
of denying the rights and liberties guaranteed to the many mil- 
lions of our people under the Constitution in order to assist in 
the prosecution of a few criminals. [Applause.] 


INLAND WATERWAYS 


Mr. THATCHER. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a speech that I 
delivered on November 11 before the Mississippi River Valley 
Association on waterways. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker and colleagues, under the 
privilege granted me therefor, I am submitting for extension{/in 
the Recorp an address on the subject of Inland Waterways, 
delivered by me on November 11, 1929, at the annual conven- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley Association in St. Louis, Mo. The 
address is in the form reported by the official stenographer of 
the convention and furnished me by Mr. Lachlan Macleay, the 
very efficient secretary of the association. The speeches of the 
convention were broadcast from the convention hall. 

The speech is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, delegates and guests of the association, and “ listen- 
ers-in,” I first want to express my appreciation of the honor conferred 
upon me by being invited to fill a place on this program. I feel, 
indeed, highly honored to be asked to be with you to-day and to counsel 
with you this afternvon. 

I had looked forward with the hope of seeing my good friend, whom 
I have so often seen at Washington, engaged in the work of aiding in 
bringing about adequate appropriations for these river projects—Mr. 
James E. Smith, former president of the association. [Applause.] He 
has rendered the people of the Mississippi Valley a great and indis- 
pensable service, and we are very happy that in the succession to the 
presidency so able a man has come to take his place. 

I am also happy to be in the city which is the home of my former 
colleague in Congress, Mr. Cleveland A. Newton, another man who has 
rendered magnificent service for the cause of waterways in this country 
and who is yet rendering that character of service. [Applause.] 
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Now, it is a little difficult, my friends, for an unskilled gleaner to 
gather up much golden grain, after such wonderful harvesters have 
gone through the field to-day. Almost every phase of the waterways 
problem has been discussed, and commented on. 

It has been pointed out to you that with the establishment of these 


great waterway systems, the task is not yet completed, and will not | 


be completed, even when these projects have been achieved. There 
always come continuing responsibility and obligation with the fruition 
of a great enterprise. 

I am giad to say that I am river-minded, river-and-harbor minded, 
if you please; and have always been. I am glad that in this country, 
after nearly a hundred and fifty years of national history, beginning 
with the visions of George Washington, our first President and the 
Father of his Country, we have finally come to a state of mind, in the 
United States of America, where the people are pretty generally sold 
on the importance of waterway projects, and, some day—soon I 
believe—the Congress of the United States will stand practically a unit 
for appropriations for all these projects which are feasible, which are 
workable, and which have been evolved and proposed as the result of 
careful study and thought. 

I think it was a great departure which came, when the present 
system of rivers and harbors legislation was evolved and the present 
system of appropriations was adopted, in regard to projects of this char- 
acter. Whereas, in the old days, when everything was haphazard 
and patchwork in process, we now have the backing of the United 
States Corps of Engineers, by its surveys and by its studies, before 
Congress gives its sanction to any project, and before appropriations 
are made for such project. Thus after all these years of our na- 
tional history we have arrived at a condition, not only of thought, 
but of operation, where we can go forward wisely and expeditiously ; 
and I would voice the sentiment that has been expressed here to-day 
in stating my own appreciation that the President of the United 
States, in his recent address in my home city of Louisville, laid down 
a great, progressive, far-reaching, nation-wide policy of improvement 
for these great waterways. [Applause.] 

I believe that the Congress of the United States will stand squarely 
back of him on that program. [Applause.] And, further than that, 
I believe Congress will also be glad to enact any further or supple- 
mental legislation that may be deemed desirable or which may be- 
come necessary to make fully vital and effective these great waterway 
systems. [Applause.] 


In that particular connection permit me to make an observation, to 


submit it for what it may be worth. As these projects are completed 
there may be the attempt to monopolize the traffic on these rivers and 
to raise traffic rates, rather than to permit those rates to take their 
natural downward trend. 

At present there is no legislation on the subject as between ports 
upon these rivers where interstate traffic is involved, and I believe it is 
the general sentiment of the country that it would be much better if no 
legislation would have to be enacted. But if there should come about 
in the operation of these great waterways, after millions of dollars have 
gone into them to improve them; if there should come about any at- 
tempt to stifle competition, to assume monopolistic control of water 
transportation and to impose undue and arbitrary rates, then, I believe, 
that the country will appeal to the Congress of the United States to 
exercise its power, under the interstate-commerce provision of the Con- 
stitution, to bring about some regulation of such conditions. 

I repeat that I hope that this situation may not arise; but it is 
well for us to be thinking about the subject, and to be able to have 
some definite thought and idea concerning the matter, if conditions 
should arise, which make some character of action necessary, in order 
to give to the people of the country the benefits of this transportation 
as contemplated by the people, and by the Congress, and by the 
President. 

We are very happy, my friends, in the Ohio Valley 
fact that that great river has been canalized from its source to its 
mouth; and it was my pleasure, recently, to journey by steamer 
from Pittsburgh to Louisville, going in the capacity of a member of a 


, because of the 


to commemorate the completion of that project. It was, indeed, a 
most inspiring sight to behold—that great wonderful stream traversing 
the greatest industrial valley in the world, and sweeping over dam 
after dam and passing through lock after lock, which had been projected 
and completed under this waterways project. To us of that great 
region, it is a matter of infinite satisfaction that the great Ohio River 
enterprise has been completed; and yet, gratified as we are, we realize 
that in order that we, who live along the shores of that stream, may 
come to know the full benefits of the completed undertaking, you men 
and women who live along other streams, of this great Mississippi 
Valley system, who have not yet had your river projects completed, 
must have them completed and in operation like our own, before we, 
in the Ohio Valley, can get the full benefit of what has been done 
there. [Applause.] 

So from a selfish standpoint, if I may put it in that way, as well 
as from the standpoint of national concern, we in the Ohio Valley 
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region are anxious to see the great Father of Waters have its 9-foot 
stage to the Twin Cities to the north; we are anxious to see the Mis- 
sourl River, with its 9-foot stage, carried as far upward as it may be 
possible to carry it. We are also anxious to see the Illinois River 
project come to completion. Sooner or later it is bound to come to its 
fulfillment, and, to use the trite expression, if “eventually, why not 
now?” 

We wish to connect the Great Lakes of the north, those great inland 
seas, not only with the Mississippi River system but with the Gulf 
on the south, and, if you please, to bring all this mighty fabric of 
waters in closer contact with the great Isthmian Canal, so that 
the canal may be more and more a benefit to the people of this country. 

I have no patience with the argument that we are throwing away 
money to develop these waterways. These great lordly rivers, the bene- 
factions of Providence, must be utilized; we must tame and harness 
them, so that these agencies of waste and destruction shall become 
the beneficent angels of good. And that is what we are doing in this 
program. 

You go to the Old World, you see the River Rhine. It has been my 
pleasure to travel down the Rhine by steamer, and it was amazing to 
me to see the tremendous cargoes of traffic on that mighty stream. No 
wonder it has been the subject of dispute between the great nations 
that lie along or near its shores! No wonder they have coveted pos- 
session of its length and breadth. All day long you can voyage on it 
and you will never be out of sight of great tows of steel, of coal, and 
of merchandise—the mightiest fleets of the world, so far as river traffic 
is concerned, with the single exception, I believe, of a short span of 
the Monongahela River, where all of that mighty tonnage of steel and 
coal and iron go down from the Brownsville section to Pittsburgh. 

In Old World China, nonprogressive as it is, the people would 
die, could not live, except for the waterways and the canals. They 
have utilized the great agencies which nature has bestowed, and they 
could not exist 24 hours except for the water-borne traffic and com- 
merce of those agenties. Some years ago upon a visit to China I was 
greatly impressed with all this. 

Now, if the countries of the Old World, particularly those of Europe, 
with their rivers and their canals in every direction, and whose people 
have had to study and glean to the stubble on economic questions; if 
they have been able to utilize their natural waterways, and to construct 
so many artificial ones, and have found them beneficent, helpful, and 
indispensable, then, by the same token, we, in this country, will find 
them beneficent, helpful, and indispensable in the great warp and woof 
of our commerce and our civilization. So I say I have no patience 
with the argument that may be made, that we are wasting money on 
these projects. We are not wasting the money which is now being ex- 
pended on these waterways, nor on the harbors of the country. We 
are making an investment which will yield to our people a thousand- 
fold return. 

So we, of the Ohio Valley, are anxious to see this whole Mississippi 
project completed and the intracoastal canal projects also; and we 
trust that in the 10 years indicated by the President all of this program 
may be completed. We have spent, in this country, all told, something 
like one and a half billions of dollars for river and harbor improve- 
ment. This is a very small sum, my friends, in the way of govern- 
mental aid, as compared with the tremendous values in lands and 
funds given to build up the railroad systems of the country; and the 
railroad systems, of course, have greatly helped us to achieve our 
marvelous development. I am one of those who believe that there is 
nothing incompatible in the prosperity of river traffic and the prosperity 
of rail traffic. [Applause.} The two forms of transportation should 
prove, and will prove, mutually advantageous. 

I believe that those who take a contrary view fail to realize the 
fact that as we build up commerce, build up industrial enterprise along 
the shores of our rivers and waterways, along the intracoastal canals, 
upon the Great Lakes and the great rivers we but add to the oppor- 
tunity of the railroad interests of the country; and it is to be hoped 
that this will be accepted as the true view of the situation. 

Why should the people of the United States, possessing the heritage 


| of these great waterways, neglect their improvement, neglect to receive 
special committee of Congress, named to participate in the celebration | 


the benefits which are bound to flow from that improvement? They 
would be false to that heritage, false to themselves, and false to pos- 
terity if they failed to avail themselves of the opportunity presented. 

Now, permit me to speak of another matter that itself 
to me. I do not speak of it in any controversial sense. There has 
been a good deal of discussion of late concerning the building of another 
interoceanic canal. Speaking for myself, with due respect for the 
views of those who may differ from me, permit me to say that while 
the time will come when that will be necessary in the ordinary 
course of events, that time is not here; and I believe it would be un- 
wise, and I believe it might be very prejudicial to the interests of inland 
waterway improvement in this country, if our Government should now 
embark upon the building of another interoceanic canal when there is 
no actual need for it. 

At present the canal at Panama is not utilized to one-half of its 
capacity ; and, at the rate of increase of its tonnage, it will be a good 
many years to come, according to the judgment of those, who have made 


suggests 
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a most careful study of its traffic—many years to come—before another 
waterway of similar character is required. 

At present the Panama Canal is a going concern; it is successful 
from every standpoint; it is serving our military and naval needs; it 
is serving the commercial needs of the country and those of the world 
at large. Should we embark upon another enterprise at Nicaragua or 
some other point, at this time, it would probably involve us in the ex- 
penditure of a billion dollars, or more, of the taxpayers’ money, and 
I believe that not only would be unnecessary at this time, but it might 
seriously menace or delay the making of appropriations to carry for- 
ward these great waterway projects on which we have embarked. 
[ Applause. ] 

We are now engaged in making a survey of that canal question, and 
I was glad to support and vote for legislation required therefor because 
I believe that a great and provident Nation should look forward to the 
future; but I do not believe, in the light of the facts, that in this 
generation, and perhaps not in the next, there will be needed another 
canal, and it would divert hundreds of mililons of dollars from other 
enterprises required in this country, like these waterway projects. 
Such an undertaking would, I fear, delay our inland waterways program ; 
and, not only that, but if we built prematurely it would mean we would 
have two dead canals instead of one live one. We are building another 
dam on the upper Chagres River at a cost of $12,000,000, and this dam 
will give us another great lake and water supply. Thereby, at a cost of 
ninety or a hundred millions of dollars, we can parallel our present 
Panama Canal locks with another lock system. We can thus add 50 per 
cent to the present capacity of the great isthmian waterway at a very 
reasonable figure. Thus all interoceanic needs should be served for 50, 
75, or 100 years to come. This is the deliberate judgment of those 
best fitted to pass on the subject. 

Now, I am glad, my friends, to have been with you to-day. I have 
enjoyed very much meeting with you and being with you. You consti- 
tute in your association, in the Ohio Valley Association, and in other like 
associations of the country laboratories of thought in which these great 
questions of inland waterway improvement and of rates and traflic upon 
these waterways must, in a large measure, be worked out. 

We in Congress wish to do what is best concerning these matters, and 
we welcome your counsel in the future as we have welcomed it in the 
past, because all the counsel you have thus far given us has been wise 
counsel and for the benefit of the Nation. I thank you. [Applause.] 


PUBLIC LANDS IN COLORADO 


Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing a state- 
ment on public lands. 

Mr. TILSON. The statement is by the gentleman himself? 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, on August 26, 1929, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior Joseph M. Dixon presented 
President Hoover’s letter of August 21, 1929, to a conference of 
the governors of the public-land States at Salt Lake City, in 
which the President suggested that certain phases of the public- 
land problem be the subject of investigation and fact finding by a 
commission to be appointed by the President, of which a part 
should be named from nominees suggested by the governors of 
the public-land States. 

Three general subjects were mentioned for consideration; 
namely, grazing lands, reclamation service, and reservation of 
minerals. 


Recently President Hoover announced a committee on con- 
servation and administration of the public domain, consisting 
of 21 members, to study the whole question of public domain, 
particularly the unreserved lands. One member was named 
from each of the 11 western public-land States, except California. 

Hon. James R. Garfield, who was Secretary of the Interior 
under the Roosevelt administration, was named as chairman. 

Before returning to Congress I requested the officials having 
charge of public lands in the State of Colorado to prepare sta- 
tistical information for me showing what areas of Colorado 
counties were still in the public domain. Immediately upon 
returning to Washington I submitted a similar request to the 
Department of the Interior. Up to the present time neither 
of these two groups of officials have been able to furnish com- 
plete detailed information by counties, but the following state- 
ment is compiled from the present available data: 

First. The total area of the State of Colorado is 66,526,720 
acres. 

Second. The total acreage of unappropriated and unreserved 
public domain in the State of Colorado is 8,218,875 acres, or 
12.35 per cent of the State’s entire area. (See Circular 1197, 
General Land Office, July 1, 1929.) 
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The statistics from Circular 1159, General Land Office, July 
2, 1928, were the last available to the Colorado officials at the 
date of preparation of the statistics which I will ask to have 
printed with this statement. While Circular 1197 shows some 
changes in county and total figures, the 1928 figures will be 
used for the purpose of this statement, as the relative effect of 
the figures is substantially the same. 

Third. Six midion one hundred and forty thousand five hun- 
dred and fifty acres, being practically 75 per cent of. the 
8,218,875 acres, is covered by the following withdrawals and 
classifications : 

Acres 


54, 931 
126, 284 
218, 997 
218, 105 


~~ 618, 317 


Withdrawals: 
Carey Act 
Reclamation 
Oil 


4, 142, 233 
952, 239 


5, 094, 472 


427, 761 


Grand total 6, 140, 550 

Fifteen million five hundred and forty-one thousand seven 

hundred and six acres, or 23.36 per cent of the entire area in 
the State, is covered by various reservations, as follows: 


National parks 

Naval oil and oil-shale reserves 

Indian reservations 396, 
National forests 14, 774, 106 


15, 541, 706 

Analysis of the details included in the foregoing totals fur- 
nishes the following interesting information: 

I 

There are 20 cougties which lie east of the Rocky Mountain 
range, in three of which—Adams, Arapahoe, and Denver, con- 
taining 1,383,680 acres—there is no unappropriated or unre- 
served public domain open to entry. 

In the other 17 counties east of the Rocky Mountains—Baca, 
Bent, Cheyenne, Crowley, Elbert, Kiowa, Kit Carson, Lincoln, 
Logan, Morgan, Otero, Phillips, Prowers, Sedgwick, Washington, 
Weld, and Yuma, containing 19,949,440 acres—there are only 
46,356 acres, being one-fifth of 1 per cent, of unappropriated 
public land, practically none of which is subject to any reserva- 
tion or withdrawal, unless it be for coal or oil. 

Il 

The next group of counties to be considered is that whose 
boundaries cross the Continental Divide from the east. They 
are: Boulder, Clear Creek, Custer, Douglas, El Paso, Fremont, 
Gilpin, Huerfano, Jefferson, Larimer, Las Animas, Park, Pueblo, 
and Teller. The total area of these 14 counties is 13,775,360 
acres, of which there are 689,821 acres of unappropriated public 
domain, being 5 per cent thereof. Most of these lands are 
mountainous. 

Examination of a map furnished by the Department of the 
Interior, dated in 1921, shows that more than half of Larimer, 
Gilpin, Clear Creek, and Park Counties are included in the 
Colorado and Pike National Forests. A large portion, but less 
than half of the area in Boulder, Jefferson, Douglas, Teller, and 
El Paso Counties, is covered by the same national forests, A 
portion of Custer, Huerfano, and Las Animas Counties is ‘n- 
cluded in the San Isabel National Forests. 

The acreage in the national forests, mentioned in this and 
my other statements, is in addition to the acreage shown in the 
total of unappropriated and unreserved public lands open for 
entry. 

II 

There are 29 counties west of the crest of the Continental 
Divide, in two of which—Mineral and Costilla, containing 1,312,- 
640 acres—there is no unappropriated public domain. All of 
Mineral County is included in the Rio Grande and Durango- 
San Juan National Forests. 

In six counties—Alamosa, Archuleta, Conejos, Rio Grande, 
Saguache (locally known as the San Luis Valley), and Chaf- 
fee—there are 623,558 acres of unappropriated pubiic domain 
in the total area of 5,320,320 acres, of 11.73 per cent thereof. 
Practically all of Chaffee County is included in the Leadville 
National Forest. Practically half of Saguache County is in- 
cluded in the San Isabel and Cochetopa National Forests. 
Practically half of Rio Grande County and a third of Conejos 
County is included in the Rio Grande National Forests. 

In the 11 mining counties of Dolores, Eagle, Hinsdale, Lake, 
La Plata, Montezuma, Ouray, Pitkin, San Juan, San Miguel, and 
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Summit there are 1,196,021 acres of unappropriated public do- 
main in a total area of 7,574,400 acres, being 15.79 per cent 
thereof. 

Practically all of Hinsdale, Lake, Pitkin, San Juan, and Sum- 
mit Counties are covered by the Arapahoe, Holy Cross-Sopris, 
Leadville, Rio Grande, and Durango-San Juan National Forests. 

More than half of Dolores, Eagle, and La Plata Counties are 
covered by the Montezuma, Durango-San Juan, and Holy Cross- 
Sopris National Forests. 

Somewhat less than half of Montezuma, Ouray, and San 
Miguel Counties are covered by the Montezuma and Uncom- 
pahgre National Forests. 

In the other 10 counties, locally known as the “ western slope ”"— 
Delta, Garfield, Grand, Gunnison, Jackson, Mesa, Moffat, Mont- 
rose, Rio Blanco, and Routt—there are 5,161,365 acres of unap- 
propriated public domain, being 30.31 per cent of the total area 
of 17,025,280 acres. In these lands will be found most of the 
lands classified for coal, oil, and oil shale. Most of them are 
said to be adaptable for agriculture. Somewhat less than half 
of Grand, Routt, and Jackson Counties are in the Routt, Arapa- 
hoe, Hayden, and Colorado National Forests. 


White River, Battlement, and Uncompahgre National Forests. 
According to the map furnished by the Department of the Inte- 


rior, practically the only large areas of public land lie in the | 
are also | 


northwestern part of the State; these lands, however, 
specially classified as coal, oil, and oil-shale lands. 

Under the present economic conditions prospecting for the 
precious and base metals has ceased; no new coal lands are 
being developed. None can be until conditions change. 

Under the present laws, rules, and regulations of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior the prospector for oil may apply for permit 
to explore the land, and this privilege has been and is being 
availed of by the more venturesome. 

Those whose visions turn to oil shale as the great reservoir 
from which motor fuel is to be obtained in the future find that 
of the 952,239 acres of classified oil-Shale lands, about 100,000 
acres are claimed under application for patent, many of which 
have been pending from five to nine years without final action 
by the Government. 

Thus we see that 42,564,166 acres, or 64 per cent of the area 
in the State of Colorado, has apparently passed into private or 
State ownership. The balance—36 per cent—represents the 
area of land reserved to the United States and open for limited 
or unlimited entry. 

To state it another way, 36 per cent of the total area of 
Colorado has not yet passed out of the Federal Government’s 
ownership and control. Of this area, about 24 per cent of Colo- 
radio’s total area can never pass into its tax columns unless and 
until the Federal Government, by act of Congress or otherwise, 
provides some means for the State to obtain revenue therefrom. 
Of the 12 per cent of the total State area, a portion thereof 
may be subject to entry and title obtained from the Govern- 
ment, but more than 70 per cent of this area will be subject to 
the retention of ownership by the Federal Government of all 
subsurface rights, which many claim are the most valuable 
parts thereof, 

To figure the value of the land by assessed valuation of 
similar lands at the present time and use 15 cents per acre as 
a factor for actual taxation (3 per cent upon $5 per acre), we 
find that the Government retains title by reservation to lands 
valued at over $75,000,000, which could produce almost $2,500,- 
000 in annual taxes; and upon the lands avails ible for settle- 
ment the area could produce approximately $1,250,000 in annual 
taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, may I insert in the Recorp at this: point the 
following statements: 








Probably a fourth | 
of Rio Blanco, Mesa, Delta, and Montrose Counties are in the | 
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Under general withdrawal act of June 


Coal classifications 
Oil withdrawals 
Oil-shale 


25, 1910 ( 


36 Stat. 


Ec. cecum 


Power withdrawals and classifications (under act of 


June 10, 
Total 


1920) 


Public water for 
Stock drivews 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


FOURTEEN AGRICULTURAL AND MINING 





9971 


Acres 
4, 142, 233 

218, 997 

952, 2 39 


427, 761 





5, 922, 43 


14 
210, 230 
1, 727 


218, 105 


COUNTIES ON BASTERN SLOPES OF 

























































































ROCKY MOUNTAIN RANGE 
Acres, Percentage 
County Area (acres)| public of total 
domain | county area 
I a ni ischial eg ie ol 488, 960 7, 400 1. 51 
Clear Creek - 249, 600 18, 440 7.39 
Custer...... 478, 080 13, 017 2.72 
Douglas. .... | 540, 800 680 -13 
El Paso | 1,357,440 313, 650 -15 
Fremont. - wel 996, 480 24, 600 33. 74 
Gilpin_._.. a #4, 480 4, 400 5. 21 
Huerfano-. 960, 000 67, 763 7. 06 
Jefferson... i 517, 120 880 <a 
| Larimer... _.| 1,682, 560 26, 125 i. 56 
Las Anima: | 3,077,760 | 79,331 2.58 
| ees | | 73, 460 5.12 
Pueblo-- -. 19, 706 1.27 
OE ieudannaiae ditstijinagaiisinnntewanemdmnas | 40, 369 11. 53 
Eo. sits ncawbaiaueniaaodatenaaennas 13, 775, 360 689, 821 5.00 
TWENTY-NINE COUNTIES ON WESTERN SLOPE OF F ROC KY MOUNTAINS 
| | 
2. No public domain | | 
BCI ide nvvasncssonudiesnusiauine TAIN sinha cies ata 
Fi Fic eiererenincanernieaitidiccateiamnaaninaiaiinninn GRE Prcicecasiccces eek yores 
DR inci ns emnquennteinaiianeinnianl De Nesncndniceciceliccdcnetuie 
10. Coal, oil, oil shale, agriculture: | 
OS ee ee 768, 640 166, 300 | 21. 63 
2. Garfield___. } 1,988, 480 641, 640 32. 27 
3. Grand. .... 1, 194, 240 115, 420 9. 66 
4. Gunnison. 2, 034, 560 323, 740 15. 92 
5. Jackson.... 1, 044, 480 179, 385 17.17 
©, Pei ccces | 2,024, 320 740, 780 36. 59 
Te Bicddinasannens | 2,981,120 1,480, 580 49. 66 
8. Montrose. , 448, 960 423, 880 17. 65 
9. Rio Blanco-.--..-- 2, 062,720 | 1,021,360 49. 52 
Te Fe iikideinddcndsecenemmaauinmeiniail 1, 477, 760 | 18, 280 | 4. 62 
iis dstictitncawsinenotammecsien 7, 025, 288 , 16, 365 | 30. 31 
ll Mining } 
Ir Re isinethctcé ncaichldenialadiigilieinsiaian maaan 667, 520 | 10. 31 
2 Easie......-. 1, 036, 800 | 20. 98 
3. Hinsdale 621, 440 18. 10 
4. Lake__.-.. } 237, 440 | 11. 35 
5. La Plata 1, 184, 640 | 12. 67 
6. Montezuma 1, 312, 640 32. 28 
2a Ses tncdidaccnciod 332, 160 6. 73 
Be atitenisiawes 652, 160 2.79 
9. San Juan._........ | 289, 920 18. 84 
10. San Miguel... .- | 824, 320 | . 30. 39 
Oa ae 415, 360 | 18, 640 4.49 
| 7,574,400 | 1, 196, 021 15.79 
6. Agriculture: | 
Siar MN sicaanlaceicsitnincnsieilatein dada ticn tactic 465, 280 | 34, 120 7. 33 
2. Archuleta......... 780, 800 | 92, 343 11. 82 
Se Gis ktecccens 693, 120 | 84, 341 - 12.17 
4. Conejos a 801, 280 135, 257 16. 88 
5. Rio Grande...---- 574, 720 63, 409 11. 04 
iy SEEING Suttndcaiipacdngiietiiaeniaboamaninelneces |} 2,005, 120 | 214, 083 10. 68 
TE bsichciusthen cin acnacgenaeaeaniadceieamnaeae 5, 320, 320 | 623, 558 | 11. 73 
TWENTY AGRICUL TURAL COUNTIES IN EASTERN COLORADO 
IE 6 a disiintindttininbnniapnnenmamiaignidiineny 7, 680 | 
Arapahoe__-__- 
MNES wandawe 
— EEE 





Public land statistical table, Colorado 
Acres 

Gross area of State of Colorado (land and water) ..__---_~_ 66, 526, 720 
Vacant, penopregenies and unreserved public land, June 

Si, i ate ci sn 9 ie ven cath hes anneal ameh tds ah Aes ew Rh isinn a cpanel deigiah tt 8, 218, 875 
Vacant, “unappropriated “and — ‘unrese rved “public land, June 

i Rares tiie xara sich sa Scarce meena am deaahioeiiiatee etieain: tt ae 
Pending entries, proof not yet due, June i 2, 069, 152 
Pending entries, proof not yet due, June 30, 1928__-.__-- 2, 080, 068 

RESERVED LANDS 
pO Ee 306, 897 
IE NE csivttin tick: cinisen octane sims aieiaadaiisiiaainae arinaniel 14, 774, 106 
Naval ofl and oil shale reserves._._._..................-... 64, 560 | 
:, SARC ain iia iterccsintsensbsntstliemdgiaeides 396, 143 
Seiichi acne Riel aa 15, 541, 
CLASSIFIED AND WITHDRAWN LANDS 

Under Carey Act of Aug. 18, 1894 (28 Stat. 372)-------.. 22, 835 
Under Carey Act of Mar. 15, 1910 (36 Pes ROD earcennes 32, 096 
Under reclamation act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. SOO ens 126, 284 


Cheyenne... ..- 
Crowley 
Denver 
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Phillips. 
Prowers . 
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Washington - Dowsnnane 
Weld 
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THE TARIFF 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GARNER. On what subject? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I want to talk a little about the tariff. 
[ Laughter. ] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, and ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, the rank and file of the citizens of the Nation are 
keenly disappointed by the failure of the tariff bill’s passage in 
this special session of Congress. 

The Republican Party has always held that rates should be 
sufficient to represent the difference in production costs here 
and abroad. The Democratic Party in their platform of 1928 
made this same declaration. The following is an excerpt from 
the Democratic national platform of 1928: 

(d) Duties that will permit effective competition, insure against 
monopoly, and at the same time produce a fair revenue for the sup- 
port of Government. Actual difference between the cost of production 
at home and abroad, with adequate safeguard for the wage of the 
American laborer, must be the extreme measure of every tariff rate. 


After a long session of public hearings from January 7 to 
March 15, during which nearly 1,200 witnesses were heard, 
representing industry and agriculture, the House bill was 
written by the Republican members of the committee, which 
has been the custom for many years. To the best of my recol- 
lection, there is not a single rate in the House bill that repre- 
sents the difference in production costs here and abroad. There 
may possibly be a few but they will be found as rare exceptions 
rather than the rule. 

The fact is that in order to equalize domestic and foreign 
production costs a rate would be necessary that would not be 
tolerated by the committee, much less by the Congress. There 
were cases where an ad valorem duty of 300 per cent was not 
sufficient to equalize production costs, yet both Republicans and 
democrats now hold that this difference in production costs 
should be the yardstick in the measurement of duties. 

The committee realized from the beginning the necessity of 
raising rates in behalf of agriculture and that schedule as it 
left the House speaks for itself. Such industries as tanning 
and pottery are sick industries and capital and labor engaged 
in them deserve the protection accorded in the House bill. 

Those who oppose the bill and have by their pettifogging 
criticisms delayed its passage are doing a serious injury to 
small manufacturers and to the farmers of the country. 

Big industries can possibly weather the gale, but the small 
manufacturer, who is gradually being removed from the scene 
of activities by mergers and combinations, will in addition have 
foreign competition to drag him down. The farmers of the 
Nation are apt to ask the Democrats, and also a few alleged 
Republicans, some embarrassing questions as to the relief they 
were promised in the new tariff bill. 

Let me call the attention of the country to the fact that 
according to a statement in a speech in the Senate by the 
distinguished Senator from Florida, 24 Democratic Members 
of that distinguished body answered the Raskob telegram and 
115 Democratic Members of the House of Representatives did 
likewise. You will remember that I asked on the floor here 
for a show of hands of those who had done so, and there was 
no response. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I responded. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Then I admire the gentleman for having 
the courage of his convictions. There were nearly 100 others 
who subscribed to the Raskob doctrine who voted against the 
bill. I think there were only 19 votes on that side of the House 
for the tariff bill, and I also congratulate them for having the 
courage of their convictions. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CROWTHER. I gladly yield to the sage of Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWARD. Would the gentleman now say that the 
tariff bill as passed by this House was in any wise in conformity 
with the principle involved in the so-called Raskob telegram? 

Mr. CROWTHER. Oh,Ithinkso. In fact, I am quite certain. 
It was a very fair and a very limited revision in comparison 
to the number of items that would have been under considera- 
tion if a general revision had been undertaken. Once more I 


wish to congratulate my 22 Democratic friends who had the 
courage of their convictions, and I would suggest that the 
other 100 would do well to take an intensive course in “ memory 
training.” 


[Laughter.] 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. CROWTHER. May I have one minute more? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Once more we view the spectacle of a 
great economic measure calculated to benefit industry, labor, 
and agriculture kicked around in the political football stadium. 
I offer no apology for my attitude as a protectionist. That 
policy has made the United States the power that she is in 
world affairs. It has raised the average American citizen and 
his family to a higher plane of living and given them a wider 
field of opportunity than any one other governmental policy. 

Whenever this policy of protective tariff has been before the 
folks of this Nation for ratification they have indorsed it in no 
uncertain terms, and when the voters pass upon candidates for 
the next Congress they will ask themselves one question: “Is he 
a protectionist or a pretender?” 

There is one development that should cause labor in this 
country to “stop, look, and listen,” and that is the rapid trans- 
fer of American capital to foreign countries for the establish- 
ment of American industries. [Applause.] 

Delay in tariff legislation will tend to further develop this 
tendency to build factories abroad with American capital. I 
prefer the distribution of pay envelopes in the United States 
to increase the purchasing power of American workmen and 
the consequent betterment of their living conditions. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Let me say that when the saturation point is reached in many 
of these commodities there is no question as to which factory 
will close down. It will not be the one operated at low wages 
on the other side of the water. Ours will be the one unem- 
ployed or on part time, [Applause.] I trust*that out of all 
this confusion and criticism the better judgment of the Congress 
will finally prevail and that we shall have a tariff bill that will 
satisfy industry, labor, and agriculture. 


UNIFORM GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I have a unanimous-consent 
request to present, and in explanation I will say that there has 
been before the House for some time a bill to establish uniform 
requirements with respect to Government contracts; a bill I 
introduced heretofore, but it was prepared by the Bureau of 
the Budget and the interdepartmental contract board. In the 
last Congress hearings upon it were held. Various amendments 
were suggested by the departments and by others. I requested 
the interdepartmental board to give consideration to these 
amendments, and I have withheld reintroduction of the bill 
until that should be done. They have now redrafted the bill 
with certain amendments and I am to-day reintroducing it. I 
think it will be a great convenience to the different bureaus 
and those outside who are interested in this bill if I could have 
it printed in the Recorp in the way that bills are sometimes 
printed, with amendments indicated, showing the words added 
and the words stricken out. I make this unanimous-consent 
request to have the bill printed in the Recorp in that form. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


H. R. 15713 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
, January 8, 1929. 
Mr. CRAMTON introduced the following bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed: 
{Omit the part inclosed in black brackets and insert the matter 
printed in italic.] 


A bill to establish uniform requirements affecting Government contracts, 
and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, 

Section 1. This act may be cited as the “The public contract act, 
(1929 "J 1930.” 

Sec. 2. Definitions: When used in this act, unless the text indicates 
otherwise— 

(a) The terms “ United States” and “ Government” are synonymous 
and include the District of Columbia and all departments of the Govern- 
ment; 

(b) The term “department” means any executive department, inde- 
pendent establishment, commission, board, or other Government agency 
having authority to make contracts involving the expenditure of public 
funds, and shall include the District of Columbia; 
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(c) The term “formal contract” means an agreement reduced to 
writing in one instrument and signed by all the contracting parties at 
the end thereof: Provided that drawings, specifications, conditions, and 
other relevant papers may be incorporated in the contract by appropriate 
reference. The term “informal contract’? means an agreement in any 
other form; 

(d) The term “advertising” means inviting competitive bids by 
notice in printed publications or posted in public places, by circular 
letter or otherwise ; 

{(e) The term “ general provisions” means those parts of a contract 
that deal with the general rights and liabilities of the contracting 
parties as dis'inguished from the provisions peculiar to the particular 
contract ;J 

{f] (e) The term “ personal services”’ means services rendered at a 
specified rate in person by the party or parties who contract to perform 
them ; 

{23 (f) The term “ contractor” means any person, partnership, com- 
pany, or corporation party to a contract with the United States ; 

(h] (g) The terms “ purchase” and “ procurement” are synonymous 
and mean the acquisition of services, materials, or supplies pursuant to 
contract. 

Sec. 3. Authority: No contract shall be made or obligation assumed 
on behalf of the United States unless the same is under appropriation 
adequate to its fulfillment, except— 

(a) By any department charged by law with the procuring thereof 
for clothing, subsistence, forage, quarters, shelter, transportation, medi- 
eal, surgical, or hospital supplies or services, which, however, shall not 
exceed the necessities for the current fiscal year ; 

(b) For fuel for Government use in sufficient quantities to meet the 
requirements for one year without regard to the current fiscal year, 
when, in the opinion of the head of the department charged with the 
procuring thereof, it is in the interest of the United States so to do. 
Payments for fuel delivered may be made from funds appropriated to 
such department for that purpose for the current fiscal year or from 
funds appropriated or that may be appropriated therefor for the ensuing 
year; 

(ec) By the Post Office Department for such periods of time as may 
now be authorized by law; 

(d) Leases of real estate by the departments for terms not exceed- 
ing three years, by the State Department for premises in foreign lands 
for terms not exceeding 10 years, and by the Post Office Department 
for such periods of time as May now be authorized by law: Provided, 
That no contract shall be made for the leasing of any building or part 
of building in the District of Columbia, except for postal purposes, 
unless the same shall have been authorized by law or until an appro- 
priation therefor shall have been made in terms by Congress; 

(e) For services or supplies in cases threatening immediate loss of 
human life or destruction of property; 

(f) By the Indian Service as provided by section 4 of the act of 
August 15, 1894; 

(g) By the Bureau of Fisheries for supplies for the natives of the 
Pribilof Islands in the manner and subject to the limitations provided 
in paragraph (b) of this section; 

(h) When otherwise authorized by law. 

Sec. 4. Purchase of land: No land shall be purchased on account 
of the United States except under a law authorizing such purchase. 

Sec. 5. Advertising: (1) All contracts estimated to exceed $500 in 
amount for work, materials, supplies, or services, other than personal, 
shall be made after advertising for bids a sufficient time previously and 
not less than 10 days before the day set for the opening thereof; 
except— 

(a) During the period of a national emergency which so declared by 
the President ; 

(b) When the public exigency will not admit of the delay inciderit to 
advertising ; 

(c) For medicines and medical supplies, hospital and surgical supplies, 
and prosthetic appliances when authorized in writing by the head of a 
department or by the head of the medical service of the department 
concerned ; 

(d) For articles for the military or naval or Coast Guard service, 
when the Secretary, Acting Secretary, or Assistant Secretary of the 
War, Navy, or Treasury Departments, respectively, personally certify 
that the character or ingredients thereof are of such a nature that the 
public interests require that they be kept secret; 

(e) In purchasing fuel for the Navy or for naval stations and yards 
the Secretary of the Navy shall have power to discriminate and pur- 
chase, in such manner as he may deem proper, that kind of fuel that is 
best adapted to the purpose for which it is to be used; 

(f) For scientific and technical apparatus and instruments of preci- 
sion for specialized laboratory or research work ; 

(g) For supplies purchased and to be used without the limits ow the 
United States or its possessions ; 

(h) For products of Indian industry purchased from Indians under 
Government superintendence for Indians under Government supervision ; 
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(i) For proprietary or other articles or services for which it is im- 
practicable to secure competition ; 
(j) Supplies purchased for authorized resale ; 


(k) For experimental or development work for the military, [or] 
naval, or coast guard services, or for manufacture or purchase of mili- 
tary or naval matériel for experimentation or test to determine the 
suitability thereof for actual service; 

(1) When otherwise authorized by law. 

(2) The advertisement or specifications shall clearly describe the 


needs of the Government in such terms as to permit full and free com- 
petition on such needs. 

Sec. 6. Publication: No advertisement for bids shall be published in 
any printed publication except upon written authority or regulation of 
the head of the department concerned. The compensation for such 
advertising shall in no case exceed the commercial rates charged to 
private individuals, with the usual discounts, such rates to be ascer- 
tained from sworn statements to be furnished’ by the proprietors or 
publishers of such publications. 

Sec. 7. Award of contracts: All bids shall be publicly opened at the 
time and place stated in the advertisement. Award sball be made with 
reasonable promptness by written notice to that responsible bidder 
whose bid, conforming to the specifications, will be most advantageous 
to the Government, price and other factors considered: Provided, That 
acceptance of any other than the lowest bid conforming to the specifica- 
tions, or the rejection of any bid on the ground of the bidder’s irre- 
sponsibility, shall be by the head of the department concerned, whose 
decision shall be final, and in each such case he shall file with the 
original contract a statement of his reasons therefor, an abstract of all 
bids received, and a copy of the advertisement: Provided further, That 
all bids may be rejected when it is in the public interest so to do: 
Provided further, That when the regular station of the head of the 
department concerned is located outside of continental United States 
he is hereby authorized to delegate his authority under this section to 
such representative in the United States as he may deem advisable. 

Sec. 8. Forms of contract: Contracts for the construction or repair 
of public works or the procurement of materials, supplies, or services 
other than personal shall be formal, except— 

(a) When the amount of the award is $2,000 or less; 

(b) When the amount is $5,000 or less and performance or delivery 
is to be completed within [ninety days] three months; 

(c) When the public exigencies require immediate performance or 
delivery ; or 

(d) When the supplies are to be purchased and used without the 
limits of the United States or its possessions; 

(e) For the repair or overhaul of vessels. 

In cases (a), (b), (c), (d), and (e) the work, materials, supplies, or 
services may be procured by informal contract. 

Sec. 9. Liquidated damages: Whenever, in contracts to which the 
United States is a party, there is a provision for liquidated damages 
for delay, the head of the department concerned, stating his reasons in 
writing therefor, may remit the whole or any part of such damages as, 
in his opinion, may be just and equitable. 

Sec. 10. Filing of contracts: The original of each formal contract 
for work, materials, supplies, or services shall be forwarded to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office as soon as practicable, and the original of each 
such informal contract shall be forwarded to the General Accounting 
Ofice with the voucher covering the first payment thereon. All con- 
tracts so forwarded shall be accompanied by the performance bond, 
if any. 

Sec. 11. Copies of contracts: A certified copy of any contract and 
related papers filed therewith, in whole or in part, shall be furnished 
by the General Accounting Office to any person applying therefor, and 
paying in advance its estimated cost, but this shall not apply to any 
contract which the head of the department concerned has certified con- 
tains confidential or other matters which, in the public interest, shall 
not be disclosed. 

Sec. 12. Payments: No payment shall be made under contract in 
excess of the value of the work performed, the services rendered or the 
articles accepted [, except that communication services,]: Provide ad, That 
subscriptions for printed publications, [and] post-office bor rental and, 
in foreign countries, rent, heat, and light [in foreign countries] may be 
paid for in advance. 

Sec. 13. Security: (a) Every contract with the United States for 
the construction or repair of public work, where the amount is in 
excess Of $2,000, shall be accompanied by a performance bond, with good 
and sufficient surety or sureties, including the additional obligation 
that the contractor shall promptly make payments to all persons supply- 
ing labor or materials for such work. If no suit be brought on the bond 
by the United States [Eprior to] within six months from {and after} 
final settlement under the contract [by the General Accounting Office,] 
any other claimant under such obligation may bring suit in the name 
of the United States, for his use and benefit, in the appropriate court 
of the United States for the district in which the contract was to be 
performed, irrespective of the amount in controversy, and not else- 
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where, within [eighteen] twelve months after such settlement. Any 
claimant under such bond shall, upon application therefor and furnishing 
an affidavit [to the General Accounting Office] to the department con- 
cerncd that he has supplied labor or materials for such work and pay- 
ment has not been made therefor, be furnished, without cost, with a 
certified copy of said contract and bond, upon which he may bring said 
suit, and he shall also be furnished by the said [office] department with 
a statement of the date that final settlement has been made under the 
contract, which statement of the date of settlement shall be conclusive 
upon the parties. Only one suit on such bond may be brought, whether 
by the United States or other claimant, and any other claimant under 
the bond, including the United States, may intervene in the suit and 
be made a party thereto not later than ninety calendar days after the 
date of the last publication of notice hereinafter provided for. Notice 
of the pendency of the suit, with information as to the right to inter- 
vene, shall be given personally or by mail, as the court may order, to 
all known creditors, and published in some newspaper of general cir- 
culation, published in the State, county, or city in which the contract 
was to be performed, once in each of three successive weeks. If the 
full amount of the liability of the sureties on said bond is insufficient 
to pay all amounts awarded in such suit, the amount remaining after 
paying in full any amount awarded the United States shall be prorated 
among the judgment creditors. In any such suit the sureties on the 
bond may pay into court for distribution among all claimants the full 
amount of their liability under the bond, less any amount which they 
may have had to pay to the United States thereunder, and upon so 
doing they will be relieved from further liability ; 

(b) Performance bonds or other security may be required in cases 
other than those specified in paragraph (a) of this section ; 

{(c) Any corporation having qualified, as required by law, to act as 
surety on bonds in which the United States is obligee, may be accepted 
as sole surety on any bond required or authorized under this act ;] 

[(d)] (c) Whenever any bond, guaranty, or undertaking, with 
surety or sureties, is required by this act, United States bonds or 
notes may be furnished as [security] provided by section 1126 of the 
revenue act of 1926 (44 Statutes at Large, page 122). 

Sec. 14. Hours of labor: Every contract on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, which may require or involve the employment of laborers or me- 
chanics, shall contain a provision that no laborer or mechanic doing 
any part of the work contemplated by the contract in the employ of 
the contractor or any subcontractor contracting for any part of said 
work contemplated, shall be required or permitted to work more than 
eight hours in any one calendar day upon such work, and every such 
contract shall stipulate a penalty for each violation of such provision 
in such contract of $5 for each laborer or mechanic for every calendar 
day in which he shall be required or permitted to labor more than eight 
hours upon said work; and any officer or person designated as inspector 
of the work to be performed under such contract, or to aid in enforcing 
the fulfillment thereof, shall, upon observation or investigation, forth- 
with report to the proper Officer of the Government all violations of the 
provisions of this section and the amount of the penalties imposed ac- 
cording to such stipulation shall be withheld, for the use and benefit 
of the Government, by the officer or person whose duty it shall be to 
approve the payment of the moneys due under such contract, whether 
violations of the provisions of such contract are by the contractor or 
any subcontractor. Any contractor or subcontractor aggrieved by the 
withholding of any penalty as hereinbefore provided shall have the 
right, within six months thereafter, to appeal to the head of the de- 
partment making the contract on behalf of the United States, who 
shall have power to review the action imposing the penalty, and in all 
such appeals from such final order whereby a contractor or subcontractor 
may be aggrieved by the imposition of the penalty hereinbefore provided 
such contractor or subcontractor may, within six months after deci- 
sion by such head of a department, file a claim in the Court of Claims, 
which shall have jurisdiction to hear and decide the matter in like 
manner as in other cases before said court: Provided, That nothing 
in this section shall apply to or be construed to apply to— 

(a) Persons employed in connection with dredging or rock excava- 
tion in any river or harbor or navigable water of the United States 
while not directly operating dredging or rock excavation machinery or 
tools ; 

(b) Persons engaged in construction or repair of levees or revet- 
ments necessary for protection against floods or overflows on the 
navigable rivers in the United States; 

(c) Persons employed in connection with subaqueous construction in 
any tidal waters; 

(d) Contracts for transportation by air, land, or water for public 
utility services, for the transmission of intelligence, or for the purchase, 
renovation, or repair of materials or supplies such as are ordinarily 
procurable in the open market, except armor and armor plate, whether 
made to conform to particular specifications or not; 

(e) Contracts for farm or reforestation seasonal work ; 

(f) Contracts to be performed in foreign countries ; 

(g) Contracts for public works at places without labor supply and so 
remote or difficult of access that the workmen employed on the con- 
tract must live away from their homes; 
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(h) Violations due to any extraordinary events or conditions of 
manufacture, or to any emergency caused by fire, famine, flood, or 
danger to life or property; or by other extraordinary event or condi- 
tion on account of which the President shall subsequently declare the 
violation to have been excusable: Provided further, That in the case 
of national emergency the President is authorized to suspend the pro- 
visions of this section, in which case the wages of persons employed 
upon any contract with the United States shall be computed upon a 
basic daily rate of eight hours’ work, with overtime rates to be paid 
for at no less than time and one-half for all hours’ work in excess of 
eight hours: And provided further, That nothing in this section shall 
be construed to repeal or modify the act entitled “ An act relating to the 
limitation of the hours of daily service of laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed upon the public works of the United States and of the District 
of Columbia,” approved August 1, 1892, as modified by the act of 
March 3 1913. 

Sec. 15. Transfer: No contract with the United States nor any 
interest therein shall be transferred by the contractor to any other 
person [. In case of such transfer the United States may void the 
contract and recover from the contractor damages for the breach 
thereof.] except upon the written approval of the head of the depart- 
ment concerned when in his judgment such transfer would best sub- 
serve the interest of the Government. 

Sec. 16. Domestic materials: In the making of contracts to be per- 
formed in the United States, its Territories and possessions, preference 
shall be given to articles or materials of domestic production, condi- 
tions of quality and price, including duty, being equal. The term 
“articles or materials of domestic production” means articles or mate- 
rials manufactured or assembled in the United States, its Territories 
or possessions. 

Sec. 17. The President is authorized to prescribe and standardize, 
so far as practicable, the forms, provisions, and security to be required 
for all Government contracts. 

Sec. 18. Settlement and suits: No suit shall be entertained by any 
court against the United States on any claim arising under or out of 
any contract with the United States, unless the claim shall have been 
presented to the General Accounting Office for audit and settlement, 
or in the case of a claim arising under or out of any contract with the 
District of Columbia said claim shall have been presented to the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia for audit and settlement, and 
shall have either been settled or remain unsettled for a period of ninety 
days. 

Sec. 19. Repeal provision: (a) The following sections of the Revised 
Statutes are hereby repealed: 230 (United States Code, title 5, sec- 
tion 217) ; 512 (United States Code, title 41, section 1); 513 (United 
States Code, title 41, section 2) ; 514 (United States Code, title 41, sec- 
tion 3) ; 515 (United States Code, title 41, section 4) ; 1136, as amended 
by the act of June 25, 1910 (Thirty-sixth Statutes at Large, page 721), 
and the act of May 12, 1917 (Fortieth Statutes at Large, page 58) 
(United States Code, title 10, sections 1337 and 1339, and title 24, sec- 
tion 21) ; 3709 (United States Code, title 41, section 5) ; 3710 (United 
States Code, title 41, section 8) ; 3711, as amended by the act of March 
15, 1898, section 6 (Thirtieth Statutes at Large, page 316) (United 
States Code, title 40, section 109) ; 3712 (United States Code, title 40, 
section 109); 3713 (United States Code, title 40, section 109); 3715 
(United States Code, title 10, section 1198) ; 3716 (United States Code, 
title 10, section 1202) ; 3717 (United States Code, title 41, section 9) ; 
8718, as amended by act of June 30, 1890 (Twenty-sixth Statutes at 
Large, page 197), and by the act of July 19, 1892 (Twenty-seventh 
Statutes at Large, page 243), and by the act of March 8, 1893 (Twenty- 
seventh Statutes at Large, page 724) (United States Code, title 34, 
section 561) ; 3719, as amended by the act of May 25, 1896 (Twenty- 
ninth Statutes at Large, page 136) (United States Code, title 34, sec- 
tioris 562 and 564); 3720, as amended by the act of June 22, 1910 
(Thirty-sixth Statutes at Large, page 591) (United States Code, title 34, 
section 563); 3721 (United States Code, title 34, sections 569, 570) ; 
8722 (United States Code, title 34, section 572); 3723 (United States 
Code, title 34, section 573) ; 3724 (United States Code, title 34, section 
574) ; 3725 (United States Code, title 34, section 576); 3727 (United 
States Code, title 34, section 578) ; 3728 (United States Code, title 34, 
section 580); 3729 (United States Code, title 34, section 579); 3730 
(United States Code, title 34, section 581); 3731 (United States Code, 
title 10, section 1207, and title 34, section 583); 8732 (United States 
Code, title 41, section 11) ; 3733 (United States Code, title 41, section 
12); 8735 (United States Code, title 41, section 13); 3736 (United 
States Code, title 41, section 14) ; 3737 (United States Code, title 41, 
section 15) ; 3741, as amended by the act of February 27, 1877 (Nine- 
teenth Statutes at Large, page 249) (United States Code, title 41, sec- 
tion 22) ; 3744, as amended by act of June 15, 1917 (Fortieth Statutes 
at Large, page 198) (United States Code, title 41, section 16); 3745 
(United States Code, title 41, section 17); 3746 (United States Code, 
title 41, section 18) ; 3747 (United States Code, title 41, section 19) ; 
8828 (United States Code, title 44, section 324). 

(b) The following acts or parts of acts are hereby repealed: Act of 
April 10, 1878 (Twentieth Statutes at Large, page 36), as amended by 
act of March 3, 1883 (Twenty-second Statutes at Large, page 487) 
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(United States Code, title 5, section 218) ; J. Res. 30, of June 14, 1878 
(Twentieth Statutes at Large, page 253) (United States Code, title 34, 
section 565); act of January 21, 1881 (Twenty-first Statutes at Large, 
page 317) (United States Code, title 44, section 23); J. Res. 24, of 
May 5, 1894 (Twenty-eighth Statutes at Large, page 582) (United 
States Code, title 31, section 542); act of July 16, 1894, section 2 
(Twenty-eighth Statutes at Large, page 106) (United States Code, title 
39, section 359); act of August 13, 1894 (Twenty-eighth Statutes at 
Large, page 278), as amended by act of February 24, 1905 (Thirty-third 
Statutes at Large, page 811) (United States Code, title 39, section 230) ; 
act of June 6, 1902, section 21 (Thirty-second Statutes at Large, page 
826) (United States Code, title 40, section 269); act of April 28, 1904 
(Thirty-third Statutes at Large, page 518) (United States Code, title 
10, section 1365) ; act of December 11, 1906 (Thirty-fourth Statutes at 
Large, page 841) (United States Code, title 34, section 564); act of 
May 30, 1908, section 34 (Thirty-fifth Statutes at Large, page 545) 
(United States Code, title 40, section 261); act of June 17, 1910, sec- 
tion 8 (Thirty-sixth Statutes at Large, page 538) (United States Code, 
title 33, section 724); act of June 25, 1910, section 23 (Thirty-sixth 
Statutes at Large, page 861) (United States Code, title 25, section 47) ; 
act of August 22, 1911 (Thirty-seventh Statutes at Large, page 32) 
(United States Code, title 34, section 582); act of June 19, 1912 
(Thirty-seventh Statutes at Large, page 137) (United States Code, title 
40, section 324) ; act of March 4, 1915, section 5 (Thirty-eighth Statutes 
at Large, page 1049) (United States Code, title 31, section 530) ; section 
3 of the act approved August 15, 1876 (Nineteenth Statutes at Large, 
pages 199-200), as amended by the act of June 21, 1906 (Thirty-fourth 
Statutes at Large, page 328) (United States Code, title 25, section 97) ; 
Section 9 of the act approved March 3, 1875 (Highteenth Statutes at 
Large, page 450), as amended by section 1 of the act approved May 18, 
1916 (Thirty-ninth Statutes at Large, page 129) (United States Code, 
title 25, section 95); so much of the act of June 26, 1912 (Thirty- 
seventh Statutes at Large, page 168), and of the act of September 1, 
1916 (Thirty-ninth Statutes at Large, page 668), as requires penal bonds 
with formal written contracts for the purchase of supplies and materials 
for the District of Columbia. 

(c) All other acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provisions of 
this act are hereby repealed to the extent of such inconsistency: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this act shall be construed as repealing or 
modifying— 

(1) Statutes relating to the collection, carrying, or distribution of the 
mails; or 

(2) Statutes relating to the purchase, under the direction of the 
Joint Committee on Printing, of supplies and material for public print- 
ing and binding and for paper and envelopes; or 

(3) The act of June 17, 1910, creating the General Supply Com- 
mittee, as amended by the act of February 27, 1929 (Forty-fifth Statutes 
at Large, page 1341) ; or 

(4) The act of July 2, 1926, entitled “An act to provide more effec- 
tively for the national defense by increasing the efficiency of the Air 
Corps of the Army of the United States, and for other purposes.” 
(Forty-fourth Statutes at Large, page 780.) 

(5) The act of May 7, 1926, entitled “An act for the acquisition of 
buildings and grounds in foreign countries for the use of the Government 
of the United States of America.” (Forty-fourth Statutes at Large, 
page 403.) 

Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be construed to apply 
to contracts of the United States Shipping Board or the United States 
Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corporation relating to the operation 
of vessels, nor to contracts of the Inland Waterways Corporation, or to 
contracts relating to the sale, lease, or other disposition of Government 
property or rights. 

Sec. 20. This act shall take effect July 1, [1929] 1930, but any con- 
tract entered into or any rights or remedies that have accrued prior to 
that date shall be settled, adjusted, determined, and enforced without 
regard to this act. 


A DEFINITION 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, may I speak for five minutes? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I have asked this permission 
only for one purpose, that of answering a question that has 
been propounded to me very frequently by a number of my New 
England friends. Those who know that I come from the Middle 
West country have asked me to explain the difference between a 
tame jackass and a wild jackass. [Laughter.] 

In the brief time allotted to me I trust I may be able to give 
this one definition. But it might be well to give several defini- 
tions. The best definition that I can give in the fewest words 
will read in the dictionary about like this: 

Tame jackass: A Middle West citizen who believes that the 
New England tariff barons have in some mysterious manner 
been given divine right to levy tribute upon the people of all 
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the agricultural States, and particularly in the Middle Wes:. 
[ Laughter.] 

A wild jackass: Mentally speaking, of course, is a male 
Middle West citizen who is now entertaining some doubt as to 
whether Almighty God ever really granted that permission to 
our New England friends [laughter and applause] and is new 
kicking up his mental heels very vigorously in opposition to that 
damnable doctrine, [Laughter.] - 

I think that is a fair definition, and my friends from New 
England here present will lift a vast volume of correspondence 
from my poor shoulders if they will communicate it to their 
constituents. [Laughter and applause.] 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I can not let go unchallenged 
the statement of the gentleman from New York [Mr. CrowTHER] 
to the effect that the failure to pass the tariff bill now before 
the Senate has contributed to the present agricultural depression, 
I know it has been the custom for Republican leaders and advo- 
eates of high protective tariffs to get up on the floor of the 
House on the last day of Congress and attempt to mislead the 
American farmers to believe that the tariff is protecting them. 

Now, in order that there may be no misunderstanding, I sent 
out and got the market report, and since the gentleman from 
New York is not interested in cotton, and since everybody ad- 
mits that a tariff on cotton would have no effect on the price 
of it, I shall refer to the wheat market report, because the wheat 
farmers are suffering as greatly as the cotton farmers, as a 
result of the present high protective tariff law that has brought 
about the great catastrophe that is to-day shaking the very 
foundation of America’s economic life. 

Let us take the wheat market. You have a tariff to-day of 
42 cents a bushel on wheat and it has been in force for years. 
The gentleman from New York knows that, because he helped to 
pass it. That being so, it would seem that wheat should be 


unanimous consent to 


higher in the United States than it is right across the line in 
Canada where they have no such protection, yet here we find 


that on yesterday in Chicago the wheat market closed at $1.23, 
and in Minneapolis at $1.27, while in Winnepeg, Canada, just 
across the line, it closed at $1.35—12 cents higher than Chicago 
and 8 cents higher than Minneapolis. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. In just a minute. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CROWTHER. What kind of wheat is that? 

Mr. RANKIN. It is the same kind of wheat that the gentle- 
man from New York is trying to delude the American farmers 
into believing the tariff is protecting. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman said there had been a 
tariff of 42 cents for seven years. He is mistaken about that. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is 42 cents now. I believe it was 30 cents, 
but the President, in order to further make political capital 
under the pretense of protecting the American farmer, raised it 
to 42 cents a bushel. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Oh, no. 

Mr. RANKIN. And even with that tariff wheat h.s never 
been as high in the United States since as it has been in 
Canada. 

Mr. CROWTHER. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman says the President raised 
it himself. Was not that done on the recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission after it had made an investigation? 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh! That is your old camouflage. 

Mr. CROWTHER. A nonpolitical body. 

Mr. RANKIN. No matter from whom the President got his 
information, he raised the tariff on wheat under the present 
law that gives him that power. 

Mr. CROWTHER. That is not a fair statement by any 
means. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; it is. 

Mr. CROWTHER. It is absolutely unfair. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; it is not; and the gentleman knows it is 
not unfair. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Does the gentleman believe in the protec- 
tion of dairy products? 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, now, the gentleman is hunting another 
hiding place. 

Mr. CROWTHER. But does the gentleman believe in the 
protection of dairy products? 


Will the gentleman yield further? 
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Mr. RANKIN. I would protect the dairy farmers, to the 
same extent that industry is protected. I would not deny to 
our dairy farmers reasonable protection, while you are pro- 
tecting industry. 

Mr. CROWTHER. 
able?” 

Mr. RANKIN. They have not asked for the unreasonable pro- 
tection now given to the Steel Trust and to the highly protected 
industries. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Does the gentleman think the rates pro- 
vided by the House for dairy products were too high? 

Mr. RANKIN. I know we increased them. 

Mr. CROWTHER. But does the gentleman think they were 
too high? 

Mr. RANKIN. I had no objection to them. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Does the gentleman think they were 
high enough? 

Mr. RANKIN. I think they got what they asked for. 

Mr. CROWTHER. But the gentleman did not vote for them? 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, there was no opportunity to vote on the 
various schedules. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will ask the gentleman to wait until I 
answer the gentleman from New York. The gentleman from 
New York interrupted in order to keep me from reading the 
closing price of wheat in Winnepeg. 

Now, let me again read the figures I have given, so the gen- 
tleman from New York may remember them. On yesterday, 
with a tariff of 42 cents a bushel on wheat and the wheat farm- 
ers of America clamoring for some kind of assistance—which 
you could have given them through the debenture but which 
you refused to do. Wheat in Chicago was $1.23, wheat in 
Minneapolis was $1.27, while right across the line in Winnepeg, 
Canada, it was $1.35. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman wishes to be fair, so he 
should tell the House that the Winnepeg prices are based upon 
the protein content of wheat. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, the gentleman from Minnesota ought to 
know better than that—go and read some of your Minne- 
sota papers. Winnepeg and Minneapolis are not far apart, and 
the wheat grown in that northern climate is all practically the 
same. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, no; it is not. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is what the farmers say, and that is 
what the people from that section are saying. 

No, gentlemen; I rejoice that those Democratic and progres- 
sive Senators have prevented the passage of a measure that 
would have taken further toll from the toiling masses of 
America and poured it into the pockets of those who have been 
for the last nine years profiting at the expense of the American 
farmer through the most iniquitous high protective-tariff law 
that was ever written on the statutes of this country. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I would like to state to the gentleman 
that during the last session of Congress a delegation from the 
Northwest, including a Member of Congress, stated that practi- 
cally all northwestern wheat was high-protein wheat. 

Mr. RANKIN. Why, of course. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will yield for a question only. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Did not the gentleman favor a 
high protective tariff on oils to protect the cottonseed-oil indus- 
try of the South? 

Mr. RANKIN. 
the tariff bill. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. CrRowTHER] says we 
should place another burden on the American farmer by increas- 
ing the tariff as this House attempted to do under the gag rule 
last spring. Thank God, you do not have that gag rule in the 
Senate; but if you could pass it under a gag rule and further 
inerease the burden on everything that the toiling masses of 
America have to buy, then, according to the gentleman from 
New York, you would further increase the prosperity of the 
American farmers. 

The gentleman from New York makes me think of an old-time 
darkey who went to the post office to mail a letter to his 
daughter. He took off his old, antiquated hat and took out 
an envelope that looked as if it might have the Commercial 
Appeal in it, and said to the postmistress, “I wants to mail dis 
letter to my daughter in Birminghanr.” She took it, looked 
at it a moment, laid it on the scale, pitched it back to him and 
said, “ Uncle, you will have to put another stamp on it; it is too 


What does the gentleman call “ reason- 


The gentleman knows that I voted against 
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heavy.” He said, “ Yes, ma’am; but do you reckon another 
Stamp will make it any lighter?” [Laughter.] 

The gentleman from New York would further increase the 
prosperity of the American farmer by levying an additional 
tariff tax and piling upon his back additional burdens in order 
to further lighten the load that he now has. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen 
of the .Jouse, I think the distinguished gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, perhaps, is entirely accurate in saying that the tariff 
does not affect the price of wheat or the price of cotton; but 
he may need some explanation of the reason the tariff does not 
protect wheat and the fact that wheat is a little higher priced 
in Canada at all times than it is in the United States. The 
answer is very simple. The price of wheat will vary in both 
Canada and the United States, depending entirely on the crop, 
because the price is based upon the protein content. As a 
rule the protein content in Canada and in Montana is higher 
than in other parts of the wheat-producing country and protein 
wheat brings a much higher price. As a rule the Canadians 
have this advantage, but this is not the entire nor real reason 
for the difference between the prices in the two countries. 

The Canadian Government has Government-controlled and 
Government-operated railroads, and the railroad rates for the 
shipment of Canadian wheat to the seaboard are much less 
than United States rates, and naturally the price in Canada is 
as much higher as the difference in the rates, and it is going 
to be higher just as long as the Canadian Government subsi- 
dizes the wheat grower of Canada by granting him preferential 
rates and lower rates than that borne by other commodities, 
and lower rates than those paid by the wheat producer in the 
United States. 

There is nothing at all mysterious about it, and there is no 
reason anyone should get particularly excited about the situation 
when we can not control it and when the Canadian Government 
controls it; and there is no reason why anyone should attack 
the protective-tariff system because of something that the Amer- 
ican Congress can not control and never will be able to control. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. KNUTSON. There should be a difference in price be- 
tween No. 1 hard and No. 1 northern wheat. There is very little 
No. 1 hard wheat sold in any American market. It all comes 
from Canada, does it not? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Certainly. 

Mr. KNUTSON. It all has a much greater protein content 
and, consequently, is worth more for milling purposes and brings 
more on the exchanges. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Why, certainly. There is 
a difference in the price and a difference in the protein content. 

Mr. KNUTSON. And is it not also a fact that the Canadian 
railroads give lower rates and each year the Canadian Govern- 
ment makes up large deficits in the railroad operation costs as a 
result of such lower rates? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Why, certainly. Somebody 
has to pay the bill, and it is the Canadian Government that 
pays it. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota, Yes; but I want to pro- 
ceed for a moment on another matter. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I want to suggest in that connection 
that in Canada they give the lower rates for exportation of farm 
products, while in America on steel and farm implements and 
automobiles export reductions are allowed for exportation of 
those products; but on cotton, the greatest export commodity in 
America, there is no export reduction, and on wheat there is a 
comparatively very, very small one of a temporary nature, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I will say to the gentleman 
from Texas I do not know anything about the cotton situation, 
but I do know something about the wheat situation, and I know 
the tariff is not to blame for that situation. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I simply wanted to call attention to the 
fact that manufactured products for exportation are favored in 
America, while it is the other way around in Canada. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Is it not a fact that the 
tariff investigation was instituted by the wheat growers of 
Montana, the Dakotas, and Minnesota when the investigation 
was made on which the President increased the tariff from 
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30 cents to 42 cents? I know that is the case, and I am sure 
the gentleman agrees. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. That was the case, and 
they were hoping that at some time there might be some differ- 
ence in production in the different countries whereby they 
might secure some benefit from it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Will the gentleman yield for a brief ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
that is all. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is it not a fact that the difference in the 
protein content of the Canadian wheat and the difference in 
freight rates makes a differential in favor of Canadian wheat of 
approximately 8 cents per bushel? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have heard it estimated 
differently, and it will be different in different years, depending 
on the protein content and depending on the length of haul of 
the different shipments of wheat. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am speaking of the average. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dukota. On the average I have seen 
it estimated from 8 to 9 cents. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. As I am answering the gen- 
tleman’s statement I will yield to the gentleman, of course. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to ask the gentleman a question; but, 
first, I want to answer the statement of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MorcGan]. That would still not wipe out the dif- 
ference. 

I now want to ask the gentieman from South Dakota [Mr. 
JOHNSON] if it is not a fact that the wheat grown along that 
border line on the Canadian side is the same kind of wheat that 
is grown in North Dakota and in some portions of South Da- 
kota, if not all of it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. 
true and sometimes it may not be true. 

Mr. RANKIN. Do you grow inferior wheat in the Dakotas? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. No; but it varies in the 
different years. Sometimes we may grow high-protein wheat 
and sometimes we may not. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does not the gentleman know there has not 
been a day in the last 12 months when wheat was not higher 
in Winnepeg than it was in Chicago or in Minneapolis? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I do not think there will 
ever be a day when it is not higher as long as they subsidize 
their railroads in Canada. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman knows that, of course, you 
have the right to ship your wheat from that western country 
through Canada over the Canadian railroads. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. And pay a 12-cent tariff. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from South Da- 
kota has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would like to discuss 
this general tariff situation for a minute and I will not yield 
further on the subject of wheat. 

As a matter of fact, there always will be a different sort of 
bill brought out of the House than there is in the Senate. It 
is inevitable, as we are chosen Representatives on the basis 
of population, and the other body is composed of Senators 
chosen by States. I do not think that there is anyone familiar 
with the situation from the time the tariff bill passed the 
House who has had any doubt but that there will be a tariff 
bill passed that will be in accordance with the promises made 
by the candidate for President, and now President, and the 
pledges in the Republican platform. 

I voted for the tariff bill in the House knowing perfectly 
well that there were things in the bill that I did not agree with; 
there were schedules that were too high. 

This aimless debate is an illustration to an unprejudiced 
observer as to what would happen in the House if you did not 
have the restrictive rules which we have in the House. If 
every man could offer an amendment to every word in the 
bill, a bill as large as Webster’s Dictionary, we could not pass 
a bill in eight years. 

I voted for the bill feeling that it would be amended in con- 
ference and agreed to in conference, and I have no doubt when 
it comes from conference we will have a good bill and one that 
you will not need to make any apologies for. [Applause.] 

The unique thing about it is this: That when it does come 
in you Democrats are going to vote for it. In spite of all this 
hullabaloo and talk about dishonesty and lack of integrity and 


One more question, and 
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high-powered propaganda you are going to vote for it and you 
are going to get a fairly equitable measure. Then Congress 
will proceed with its regular work. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, I rise for the purpose of making a few observations 
on the wheat tariff, inasmuch as it has been discussed consid- 
erably pro and con. 

Of course, every Member here who is familiar with the his- 
tory of the tariff on wheat knows that it was not put on there 
for the benefit of the American wheat farmer. That tariff was 
first put on and afterwards raised to 42 cents a bushel because 
the big millers wanted it to be put on. It is not doing the 
farmer any good. 

Why do the millers want a tariff on wheat? They require 
so much of the hard wheat that is raised in Canada and the 
Dakotas and in Minnesota to mix with the other quality of 
American-grown wheat to grind into flour and its by-products 
for the purpose of export, and 90 per cent of the big business 
of the millers of Minneapolis is export business. So they pay, 
on the face of it, a tariff of 42 cents a bushel on wheat; that 
is, the big miller in Minneapolis goes to Canada and buys, say, 
a hundred thousand bushels of wheat and pays the tariff when 
the wheat comes over, and then he turns around and mixes as 
much as 30,000 bushels of American wheat with it and grinds 
it into flour and its by-products and exports it. Then, under 
the present tariff law, he goes immediately to the customhouse 
and draws down 99 cents on every dollar of tariff he paid to 
get this wheat in from Canada. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does not the gentleman recognize and em- 
phasize the statement that the big millers of Minneapolis are 
responsible for increasing the tariff on wheat and their right 
of transit in bond? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Of course, yes. They can get their hard 
wheat in Canada and bring it in here and pay only 1 per cent 
tariff instead of 100 per cent that the law provides. 

I am not a free trader. I believe in a competitive tariff. But 
everybody who knows the history of this wheat tariff knows 
that the American miller does not pay that differential, whereas 
if he did pay it it would benefit the home grower of hard wheat, 
because then he would go and buy the Minnesota and Dakota 
wheat for that process, and an abundant supply is raised in 
those States to fill the need. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman to 
yield for another question? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. If the millers of Minneapolis do not pay 
the 42 cents—— 

Mr. KINCHELOE. They do not pay it. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The law says that there shall be collected 42 
cents on every bushel brought in from Canada. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. They do pay it when it comes in, but they 
mix 30 per cent of American wheat with it and export the flour 
and by-products, and then they go to the customhouse and draw 
down 99 per cent on every dollar of tariff paid. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I want to ask this question: If the millers 
had actually to pay that 42 cents they would prefer to buy the 
hard wheat from us? They are drawing 99 cents on every dollar 
immediately after they have ground the American wheat with 
the imported wheat. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Certainly they would then buy American 
wheat. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Certainly. 

The small miller and the inland miller 
are not large enough to export that much? 


Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. If these millers were not allowed 
under the tariff bill the right to go back and get their 99 cents, 
then instead of buying Canadian wheat they would take it from 
the home wheat growers. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Certainly. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. This same wheat, 11 per cent of it, is 
imported from Canada, and then the tariff is drawn back under 
the drawback clause and the flour is frequently exported to 
Cuba, and the same preferential rate is enjoyed that is given 
to Cuba. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Yes. I understand that. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Then why do the millers on this side 
purchase the Canadian wheat? 
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Mr. KINCHELOR. It ts a mixing wheat, and then they have 
a bigger market, and they get it just as cheaply, but there is 
an abundant quantity of the same kind of wheat grown in this 
country that now has to compete with the Canadian wheat 
brought in by the big American millers. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired, 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a joint resolution of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution to provide for the compensa- 
tion of page boys of ine Senate and House of Representatives 
during the entire month of November, 1929. 

AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, before making the motion to ad- 
journ, I wish to announce to the Republican Members of the 
House that on Tuesday, December 3, I shall call together the 
committee on committees to begin the work of forming the 
standing committees of the House not already organized. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, probably I had better make a 
similar announcement as the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. We hope to meet on Tuesday, 
after Congress adjourns, and make up the committees. 

JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present tc the President for his approval a joint resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution to provide for the compensa- 
tion of page boys of the Senate and House of Representatives 
during the entire month of November, 1929. 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION APPROVED 

A message in writing from the President of the United States 
announced that the President did on this day approve and sign 
a joint resolution of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 180. Joint resolution to provide for the compensa- 
tion of page boys of the Senate and House of Representatives 
during the entire month of November, 1929. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to thank the Members on 
both sides of the aisle for the spirit of cooperation shown by 
them in transacting the business of the House during the extra 
session of this Congress. I hope for all of you that your Thanks- 
giving turkey may be fine, that you will not partake too freely 
of it for your own good, and that you will all return the first 
Monday in December in good condition to tackle the arduous 
work of the regular session. I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 49 
minutes p. m.), in accordance with the concurrent resolution 
and its previous order, the House adjourned sine die. 


Connecticut moves 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 5567) providing for the 
erection of a monument to mark the birthplace of President 
James Monroe; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 5568) to establish uniform 
requirements affecting Government contracts, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 5569) to amend the provi- 
sion in the act approved June 10, 1896, prohibiting the employ- 
ment of officers of the Navy or Marine Corps on the active or 
retired list by persons or companies furnishing naval supplies 
or war material to the Government; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of Texas: A bill (H. R. 5570) to amend the 
World War veterans’ act, 1924; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 5571) providing 
for the erection of a monument at the birthplace of President 
James Madison; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. SELVIG: A bill (H. R. 5572) authorizing the pur- 
chase of certain lands to enable the Chippewa Indians of Min- 
nesota to harvest wild rice; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 5573) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a- bridge 
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across the Missouri River at or near Niobrara, Nebr.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 5574) to provide for a 
survey of New York and New Jersey Channels; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 5575) to provide for a sur- 
vey to prevent the erosion of shores of coastal waters of the 
various States on the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts; to the 
Comnrittee on Rivers and Harbors. 





MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of the State Legis- 
lature of Wisconsin, memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to discharge the mandatory duties imposed upon it by 
Article V of the Constitution of the United States to call a con- 
vention to propose amendments to the Constitution ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Wis- 
consin, urging the Congress of the United States to strike out 
the provision in the present tariff bill imposing a duty on shin- 
gles and cedar lumber and to continue these commodities on the 
free list ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Wis- 
consin, relating to and supplementing the memorial to Congress 
in Joint Resolution 16, fer a nation-wide referendum on the ques- 
tion of modifying the Volstead Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of Wisconsin, me- 
morializing the Congress of the United States to provide ade- 
quate medical care, hospital facilities, and education in health 
matters to the Indians of the State of Wisconsin for the pur- 
pose of remedying the present situation; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the State Legislature of the State of Wis- 
consin, urging Congress of the United States to enact legisla- 
tion requiring that all motor vehicles operated across State 
lines into States having compulsory liability insurance be cov- 
ered by liability insurance for damage to persons; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 5576) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles H. Jessee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5577) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary H. Webster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5578) granting an increase of pension to 
Barbary Ellen Bower; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5579) granting an increase of pension to 
Cordelia Woste; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5580) granting a pension to Mary Warren; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5581) granting a pension to Adelbert Jeffer- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 5582) granting a pension to 
William J. Shields; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5583) granting a pension to Ellison S. 
Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5584) for the relief of Elerby Quick; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 5585) for the relief of Harry 
Solomon; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5586) for the relief of Harry Solomon; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 5587) granting a pension to 
Sarah Ann Combs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bill (H. R. 5588) granting a pension to 
Helen M. Graver; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 5589) granting a pension to 
Grace P. Kent; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOYLE: A bill (H. R. 5590) granting a pension to 
Evelyn L. Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 5591) granting an increase 
of pension to Magdalene De Mott; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 5592) granting a pension to 
Sarah E. Dyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 5593) granting a pension 
to Clark J. Lee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 5594) granting 
a pension to Pearl M. Stevens; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 5595) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Dennis W. Marshall; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 5596) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Coffman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
siens. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 5597) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary R. Clapper; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 5598) granting a pension to 
Frank C. Norton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5599) granting a pension to Frank P. 
Martin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5600) granting a pension to Ella O. Per- 
rine; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5601) granting a pension to Martha Ann 
Daniels; to the Committee ca Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 5602) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary F. Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 5603) grant- 
ing a pension to Belle M. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 5604) granting a pension 
to Theodore R. Beard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 5605) granting a 
pension to Olive B. Day; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 5606) granting an increase of pension to 
Flora O. Flye; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’CONNOR of New York: A bill (H. R. 5607) grant- 
ing a pension to Dennis Keohane; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 5608) granting a pension to 
Almeda Dunham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 5609) granting a pension 
to Horace J. Todd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 5610) granting an increase of 
pension to Nettie P. Emerson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 5611) for the relief of William 
H. Behling; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. YATES: A bill (H. R. 5612) for the relief of Charles 
N. Neal; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 5613) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Middleton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1236. By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of certain citizens of The 
Dalles, Oreg., praying for increase of pension to survivors of 
the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

1237. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of certain resi- 
dents of Kenosha, Wis., urging passage of a bill to increase 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1238. By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition to Congress, urging 
that immediate steps be taken at this special session to bring 
to a vote a Civil War pension bill, signed by H. J. Hess, of 
Boonville, N. Y., and others; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

1239. Also, petition to Congress, urging that immediate steps 
be taken at this special session to bring to a vote a Civil War 
pension bill, by E. H. Smith, of Blossvale, N. Y., and others; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1240. Also, petition of C. E. White, Mrs. F. E. Hart, and 
others, urging an immediate vote on a Civil War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1241. By Mr. DRANE: Petition of citizens of the first con- 
gressional district of Florida, in support of bill to increase pen- 
sion of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1242. By Mr. DRIVER: Petition of sundry citizens of Cot- 
ton Plant, Dixie, Keo, Beebe, and Cabot, Ark., praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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1248. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Wilson, Osceola, 
Bassett, Frenchmans Bayou, and Joiner, Ark., praying for the 
passage of legislation that will establish a moratorium for the 
payment of drainage bonds, until such time as agriculture has 
recovered from its depressed condition; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 

1244. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of C. B. High and 
other citizens of Dorris, Calif., praying for adequate relief for 
veterans of the Civil War, etc.; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1245. Also, petition of Sarah E. Stroup, Anderson, Calif., and 
various other citizens thereof, asking for more adequate relief 
for the veteraas of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1246. Also, petition of Charlotte Cantrall and other citizens 
of Alturas, Calif., urging more adequate relief for the veter- 
ans of the Civil War, etc.; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

1247. Also, petition of Lora R. Maloon and other citizens of 
Weed, Calif., urging early enactment of the Civil War bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1248. Also, petition of Mrs. Loduska Williams and sundry 
citizens of Westwood, Calif., urging early passage of legislation 
for the relief of veterans of the Civil War and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1249. Also, petition of W. J. Neilon, county clerk, Siskiyou 
County, Yreka, Calif., indorsing bill to amend an act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, etce.; to the Committee on Roads. 

1250. Also, petition of board of supervisors, county of El 
Dorado, State of California, through its chairman, Dwight 
Douglas, opposing a certain portion of section 2, Senate bill 
21; to the Committee on Roads. 

1251. Also, petition of James G. Branstetter and other citizens 
of Gerber and Redding, Calif., indorsing the Robsion education 
bill; to the Committee on Education. 

1252. Also, petition of D. A. McCullough and various other 
citizens of Corning, Calif., indorsing the Capper educational 
bill; to the Committee on Education. 

1253. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Olympia, Wash., advocating the enactment of legis- 
lation to increase the rate of pensions to veterans of the Civil 
War and their dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1254. By Mr. LAMBERTSON: Petition of citizens of the 
State of Kansas, urging Congress of the United States for the 
early passage of a Civil War pension bill increasing the pen- 
sions of veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1255. By Mr. LETTS: Petition of Luella Hill and other citi- 
zens of Maquoketa, Iowa, asking that the pensions of Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans be increased; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1256. By Mr. McCLOSKEY: Petition signed by Hon. C. M. 
Chambers, mayor, and 120 citizens of San Antonio, Tex., in 
behalf of increased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions . 

1257. Also, petition signed by L. A. Suden and 26 other citi- 
zens of San Antonio, Tex., in behalf of increased pensions for 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

1258. By Mr. O’CONNELL of Rhode Island: Petition of citi- 
zens of Cumberland, R. I., urging passage of a bill increasing the 
pensions of Civil War veterans, widows of veterans, and their 
dependents ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1259. By Mr. PALMER: Petition of Richard P. Gwinn and 
other citizens of Slater, Mo., praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions of the Enrolled Missouri Militia 
to conform with the Missouri State Militia who served during 
the Civil War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1260. By Mr. SCHNEIDER: Petition urging increases of pen- 
sions for the relief of needy Union veterans of the Civil War 
and widows of veterans, signed by members of T. O. Howe Chap- 
ter, No. 91, National Woman’s Relief Corps, at Green Bay, Wis. ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1261. By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of Mary E. Hutcheson and 
105 other citizens of Sheridan County, Nebr., asking for imme- 
diate legislation authorizing increased pensions for veterans and 
widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 





